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Made-in-Canada 

Telephones 


Whi 
pho  uch  high  qui 

0OTJ    tl. 

ours  are  fully  guar 

parts  promptly. 

Factory  Telephones 

We  make  high- 
•rivate  sys- 
tems for  both 
small  and  large 
factories,  and  for 
garages,  barns, 
etc.  Our  Presto- 
Phone — the  Cana- 
dian Automatic- 
is  the  ideal  priv- 
ate system  for  15 
to  100  telephones. 


Prsato-  Phone 
Detk  Set 
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Rural  Systems 

Our  rural  t- 
phones  have  ■ 
ed  a  great  repu- 
tation for  qual- 
ity, durability  and 
efficiency.  They 
are  conceded  to 
be  second  to  none, 
and  especially 
suitable  for  Cana- 
dian conditions 

Our      construc- 
tion materials  are 
guaranteed     ( 
quality. 

Free  Bulletins 

Our  No.  G  Bulletin  tells  all  about 
our  rural  telephones. 

Our  No.  3  tells  how  to  build 
rural  lines. 

Our  No.  5  describes  the  Presto- 
Phone. 

Our  No.  7  describes  our  smaller 
private  systems. 

Write  for  any  or  all  of  them. 

Canadian 
Independent 

Telephone   Company,    Limite 
281    Adela"ia>  Street     We 

TORONTO  , 
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1  Business  Outlook! 

Commerce    Finance    Invesimenfs    Insurakx 


Why  Business  Remains  Good 


This  House 

Is  only  one  out  of  many  thousands 
of  homes  where  the  matter  of  cost 
was  of  no  consequence,  where  the 
only  consideration  was  health  ful- 
ness, comfort  and  effectiveness,  in 
which  the  Kelsey  Warm  Air  Gener- 
ator has  triumphed  over  all  other 
heating  systems  because  the 
principle   is   the  correct   one. 

In  thousands  of  other  homes  where 
price  has  been  a  very  serious  con- 
sideration, the  Kelsey  has  been 
selected  for  the  simple  and  suf- 
ficient reason  that  in  addition  to  its 
healthfulne-s  and  comfort  tht  K.;- 
»ey  is  most  economical  in  operation. 

THE  KELSEY 
WARM  AIR  GENERATOR 
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(This  sectional  view  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  Kelscy  Generator 
shows  where  the  Patent  Posi- 
tive Attachments  operate  and, 
by  adequate  supply,  absolutely 
overcome  all  lone-distance 
heating  difficulties.) 

The  Kelsey  i.i  a  perfect  heating 
and  ventilating  system  all  in 
one.  Not  only  does  it  give  ample 
warmth  to  every  room  but  it 
also  provides  adequate  ventila- 
tion It  freshens  all  the  sir  in 
the  house,  keeps  it  in  constant 
irculalion  and  maintains  a  nor- 
ms) humidity :  and  it  sends  up 
no  gas  or  du«t. 

•  a  The  Kelsey  Is  no  experiment. 
Over  SJ..0O0  have  been  installed 
in  the  finest  schools,  churches 
and  residrnc-  for  those  who 
hs  xted. 

l-enrr. 

'.Summer 
•er    Weath. 



"Ke  Canada    Foundries  and  Forgingt 
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THE  situation  as  regards  business  in 
Canada  contains  some  rather  re- 
markable elements.  Almost  any- 
thing might  be  expected  to  happen— and 
yet  nothing  is  happening.  Business  is  go- 
ing along  as  well,  apparently,  as  ever. 
There  are  evidences  of  conservation,  of  a 
growing  sense  of  caution,  but  the  volume 
of  business  is  not  shrinking  perceptibly 
and  there  is  still  an  abundance  of  money 
in  circulation. 

This  is  very  reassuring  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent also,  surprising.  When  it  became 
apparent  about  six  weeks  ago  that  muni- 
tions orders  were  being  cut  off,  farsighted 
business  men  began  to  fear  that  the  tide 
of  business  would  begin  to  recede.  They 
were  not  seriously  alarmed  but  they  look- 
ed to  the  commencement  of  the  period  of 
readjustment  that  Canada  must  face  in- 
evitably; and  it  was  expected  naturally 
enough  that  business  would  feel  the  ef- 
fects. But,  as  stated  at  the  outset,  the  ef- 
fects so  far  have  been  practically  neglig- 
ible. 

It  was  not  feared  that  unemployment 
would  result  from  the  closing  off  of  muni- 
tion orders.  Normal  industry  has  been 
running  on  a  short-handed  basis  for  two 
years,  and  there  was  plenty  of  room  for 
the  men  thrown  out  of  munition  work.  It 
seemed  certain,  however,  that  these  men 
would  have  to  go  back  to  normal  peace  oc- 
cupations at  considerably  reduced  v. 
and  that  this  would  reduce  the  public 
buying  power. 

On  that  point  a  certain  manufacturer. 
who  has  been  into  the  munition  bui 
strongly,  remarked  to  the  writer:  "I  have 
eight  hundred  men  working  out  there 
making  shells  and  only  five  per  cent,  of 
them  are  skilled  mechanics.  I  had  I 
out  into  the  highways  and  byways  to  get 
them— and,  you  can  believe  me,  they  arc 
a  motley  lot.  I  have  tailors,  barbers,  driv- 
They  are  earning  anywhere 
from  $4  to  $8  a  day,  some  even  making 
more.  When  orders  give  out  they'll  have 
to  go  back  and  get  their  old  jobs  at  $2 
to  $4  a  day." 

This  manufacturer  will  soon  have  com- 
pleted his  last  war  order  and  then  the 
men  he  thus  secured  and  broke  into  shell- 
making  will  be  tumbled  out  on  the  mar- 
They  will  get  jobs  safely  enough  but 
certainly  at  the  wages  he  indicated.  When 
it  is  figured  that  there  are,  or  were,  any- 
where from  100,000  to  200,000  people  em- 
ployed in  munitions,  this  readjustment, 
had  it  1>  ral,  would  have  been  a 

i  latter  indeed. 

I)  t'T  it  has  so  happened  that  the  shell 
»*  i  try  is  not  snapping  off  as  abrupt- 
ly nor  as  completely  as  seemed  certain  six 
a  new  orders  for  6  inch 
shells  have  been  placed.  On  tt, 
varieties  there  is  a  complete  cessation  of 


orders  but  for  six  inch  there  still  seem 
be  a  demand. 

And  on  top  of  that  an  interesting  feat- 
ure is  developing  in  the  placing  of  v 
orders  from  the  United  States.       Unek 
Sam    is   finding   that   he   cannot  prc^H 
everything  that  he  needs  now  that  he  has 
jumped  into  the  fray  and  some  of  the. bus- 
iness is  coming  across  the  line.     Th^H 
the    case    very    largely    with    Canada 
branches  of  American  firms  but  some  I 
substantial  orders  have  been  secured 
strictly  Canadian  concerns.    For  inst.n 
the  Canadian  textiles  manufacturers  I 
received  war  orders  from  Uncle  Sam  ag- 
gregating  $6,000,000  and  with  every^B 
dence  of  more  to  come.     They  got  t^H 
orders   because   they   can    turn    out   the 
goods  that  are  needed  for  the  Amer^H 
army  at  a  much  lower  figure  than  can^H 
American  knit  goods  manufacturer, 
of  the  most  substantial   orders  wasj 
12,000,000  pairs  of  gloves  which  are 
turned  out  at  $3.50  per  dozen   whe^ 
the  best  price  quoted  in  the  States 
$6.00.     This   is   a   gratifying   tribut 
Canadian    efficiency.     If   other   manul 
Hirers  can  do  as  well  there  will  be  a  ste| 
flow  of  orders  across  the  border  that 
play  a  big  part  in  keeping  the  fla? 
prosperity  nailed  to  the  mast  of  Canad 
industry. 

THERE  has  undoubtedly  been  somej 
feet  already  on  the  labor  market 
it  has  been  largely  in  the  matter  of  wJ 
ustment.    There  is  no  unemploymj 
as  yet  visible.     In  fact,  if  the  figures 
drift  into  the  departments  at  Ottawa 
be   accepted    as   accurate     and    they 
very  carefully  compiled — there  has 
less  unemployment  recently  than  since  | 
war    tarted.     There  is  always,  of  coui 
some    unemployment — men    too    lazy 
work,     good-for-nothing     husbands 
sons,  professional  deadboats.    The  numB 
has  been  shrinking  of  late — and  the  r<j 
son  is  obvious.     This  official  keeps  chaij 
showing  the  percentage  of  unemployme 
and  it  has  been  rather  significant  that,] 
the  Conscription  Bill  gradually  wound 
way  through   the  House,  the  number 
men  content  to  demand  a  living  f) 
world  Instead  of  earning  it,  I" 
There  was  a  very  keen  des 

imt  producers.     The  number  of 
workers   In    Canada   at  present  1 
small  Indi 

Uno  '  •**   hi 

Men  upset,  however,  in  as  far  as  womi 

i  ncd.     The  closing  of  tnunititj 

las  thrown  thousand    0Ol  of  en 

ployment  and  abruptly  ended  the  day 

big  wages   for   feminine  labor.     This  il 

ileal  of  what  is  happening 

the  country. 

There  is  a  very  capable  young  lat'y  wl: 

manages  the  branch  store  in  n  Can 

city  of  one  of  the  large  American  n 
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CARE  WELL  FOR  THE  RECORDS 
THAT  RUN  YOUR  BUSINESS 


WITH  a  healthy,  expanding 
business,  bulkier  grow  the 
records.  These  records  are 
vitally  important.  They  form 
the  foundation  on  which  the 
business  is  built  and  grows. 
In  many  cases  they  art  the 
business. 

Treatment,  then,  paralleling 
the  vital  purpose  they  serve, 
should  be  given  to  them. 

Whether  your  business  be 
large  or  small  your  records 
many  or  few  there's  an 
"Office  .Specialty"  System  of 
filing  that  is  built  just  for  you 
— to  conform  exactly  with  your 
requirements. 


•  'Office  Specialty" 

Standard  Film*  Section* 

Wood  or  Steel 


The  "Unit  Plan"  construction 
o(  "Office  Specialty"  Filing 
Devices  enables  you  to  add  to 
your  equipment  just  as  your 
business  grows  ana  your  records 
increase.  So  your  investment 
is  kept  at  a  minimum  all  the 
time,  with  maximum  service 
operating  to  your  benefit. 

We  have  a  catalog  that  out- 
lines   pointedly    bow    "Offir 
Specialty"  Filing  Systems 
help     you     to    simplify     y 
record  keeping  problems.  Di 
a  postal  in  the  mail  to-day  a 
we'll  be  glad  to   send    along 
copy.  t 


flFFICE  SPECIALTYMro.fi>. 

Largest  Makers  of  Filing  Devices  and  Office  Systems  in  the  British  Empire 

Home  Office  and  Factories  :   NEWMARKET.  CAN. 

p  Filing  Equipment  Storei : 

Toronto,      Montreal.      Ottawa,       Halifax,        Hamilton,        Winnipeg,        Regtna,       Edmonton,       Vancouver 


Built   for    All-around    Office   Work 

>hot    stapling    machine    binds    ftrongly,    secti 
will  drive  s  staple  through  out']  material.     It   Li 

>our  office  I 
rss     time     at.  1     trouble;     is     automatic: 
clog  proof. 

Sur*  Shot  is  on*  of  the-  "Acsao"  Family 

There   Is    an 

from    the    bulling    of    Hi:-  tie    I  &\--r.    to   carpet 

samples. 

//  your  rcquircm  r   ire  trill  make  a 

tnavhinc  t< 
Write     to-day.     stating      your     requirements.        An 
"Acme"    Machine    will    save    time    and    money    for 

Ernest    J.    Scott    ft    Co.  Montreal,    Canada 

Acme   Stapling    Machine    Co.,    Limited,    Camden.    N.J. 

Progress      Typewriter      Supply       Company.       Limited 

London,    Kne. 
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A  Real  Analysis 

of  Canadian  Stocks 

<J  Showing  average  work- 
ing capital  and  the  other 
essential  data  indicating 
the  true  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  the  leading  Cana- 
dian preferred  and  Com- 
mon stocks. 

1}  All  arranged  in  skeleton 
form  for  easy  comparison. 
This  compilation  will  be 
invaluable  toe  very  invest  or 
and  trader  who  wishes  to 
be  guided  by  facts  rather 
than  by  opinion. 

*J  Mailed  free  on  applica- 
tion. 

El 


GREENSHIELDS&CO.     J 

Mtmhwrt  Montreal  Stock  Exrhnngm  , 

Dealer.  M  Canadia  I  Humd  Istws 

17  St.  John  Street,  Montreal       f 
Central  Chambers  Ottawa 
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PROTECTION 

Mccaury    for    job 

rtir  buafnesa  aecun 

n     for     your     account,     and     all     important 
paper*. 

matter    what  .    can 

fet    a    Ooldlc    .V     M.a  I    inula 

Safe  at  Vault  thai  li  aoiUMt.  and  too  hare 
tb*  cridrrjee  of  all  tfc.  bal  <  anadlan  rtna 
for  the  !a*t  forty  yean  to  pn-x?  that  they  an 
absolutely    Fireproof. 

are  a   oomptet.  calkloZPJ  an  I  book 

'•at,"     that 

■xe     aerere     fire" 

>a/ea,    »anlta   nad 

nul'  If     jroo     are     Interested. 

THI 

ioldie  &  rfCullodi 

COMPANY  1.IMI  TED. 

HeadOftce.nd  Worlti-G.lt,  Ont..  C.n. 

Toronto    Office 

1101-2    Trader.    Hank    Bide. 

Weatern    Branch    Office 
248   McDcrnaott    At...   Winnipec.    Man. 


The  Investment  Situati 


This  ia  the  idea  of  investment  that  MacLf.an's  Magazine  desires  to  present:  5 
men  and  women  should  save  carefully,  putting  their  money  in  the  bank;  should  a 
endowment  and  life  insurance;  should  make  a  will,  naming  some  good  trust  comj 
as  executor.     When  these  matters  have  been  taken  care  of,  the  surplus  incoi; 
be  invested  in  good  Government  and  municipal  bonds.     To  these  tnight  be  add 
real  estate  mortgages,  but  the  average  man  or  teaman  ivho  is  not  in  close  tou*h  i 
values   would   be  unwise   to   put   money   into  mortgages  at    the   present    time,  e<ec 
indirectly  through  investment  in  some  of  the  good  loan  companies'  shares.     Men 
women,  and  particularly  young  men,  whosi  re  above  the  average,  ivho 

not  dependent  upon  a  sure  income  from  their  investments  and  who  are  witling  to  t 
risks  to  secure  a  larger  return  on  their  money,  may  buy  shares  in  financial  and  ind 
trial  companies.     MacLean's  Magazine  does  not  care  to  advise  riaders- on  any  p  ■ 
ticular  securities,  but  with   the  aid  of  the  editor  of  "The  Financial  Post"  will  gla 
give   regular  subscribers  opinions  on   new  flotations. — The  Editors. 


THE  whole  question  of  investments 
has  simmered  down  at  the  present 
moment  to  one  consideration — the 
The  attention  of 


forthcoming  war  loan, 
buyers  and  sellers  alike  has  been  so  ex- 
clusively focused  on  the  loan  that  other 
considerations  have  for  the  time  being-  re- 
ceded into  the  background.  Little  bus- 
iness is  being  done  in  other  securities; 
the  investor  is  conserving  his  resources 
for  the  loan  and  the  security  houses  are 
not  exerting  themselves  to  sell. 

This  is  logical  and  proper  from  every 
standpoint.  It  is  necessary,  very  neces- 
sary indeed,  that  the  loan  should  be  a 
complete  success.  Canada's  war  expendi- 
tures have  been  heavy  and  are  going  to 
be  heavier,  and  the  government  needs  the 
money.  The  providing  of  the  sinews  of 
war  in  the  shape  of  what  Lloyd  George  so 
aptly  termed  "silver  bullets"  is  the  most 
important  task  devolving  on  the  man  who 
has  remained  at  home.  It  is  a  patriotic 
duty;  it  is  more  than  that,  a  matter  of 
sheer  racial  necessity.  If  the  Empire  is 
to  continue  to  exist,  we  must  win  this 
war,  conclusively,  decisively,  banishing  for 
all  time  the  possibility  of  such  another 
conflict.  And  to  win  the  war,  money  is 
needed  in  ever  increasing  quantities. 

But  it  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  duty.  The 
loan  is  really  the  best  investment  that  is 
at  the  disposal  of  the  investor.  It  has  an 
iron-riveted,  rock-bottom  security.  The 
whole  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  is  be- 
hind it.  There  is  absolutely  no  chance  of 
loss,  no  shade  of  speculation  about  it  In 
addition  it  offers  a  very  attractive  yield. 
The  interest  obtainable  from  the  forth- 
coming loan  will  compare  favorably  with 
that  offered  on  any  gilt-edged  bond  in- 
vestment. When  to  this  is  added  the  very 
important  fact  that  the  loan  is  exempt 
from  federal  taxation,  it  becomes  the 
most  attractive  investment  on  the  mar- 
ket. 

The  matter  of  federal  tax  exemption  is 
one  that  will  bear  emphasis.  It  is  obvious 
to  all  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the 
situation  that  Canada  will  have  an  in- 
come tax  of  a  fairly  substantial  character 
after  the  war.  In  no  other  way  will  it  be 
possible  for  us  to  meet  our  obligations  in- 
curred through  the  war.  It  will  probably 
affect  everyone,  certainly  indirectly  if  not 
directly,  and  even  the  man  on  a  low  sal- 
ary must  count  upon  paying  his  tithe  to 
the  war  debts  of  the  Dominion.  The  man 
with  investments  will  be  affected  the  most, 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  in- 
i  he  opportunity,  therefore,  to 
ly  place  away  money  that  will  be  en- 
tirely exempt  from  federal  taxation  is 
really  a  l  ptional  one.     This  fac- 
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tor  puts  the  war  loan,  as  a  reven> 
ducer,  ahead  of  the  field.     It  is, 
sound  business  standpoint,  the  best 
the  market. 

Necessarily  people  are  abstainim 
other  forms  of  investment  and  h 
their   available   funds  for  investm 
the  loan  when  it  comes  next  month 
has  made  the  investment  market  un 
ly  quiet  and,  as  a  natural  result,  the 
been  a  very  firm  tendency  in  the  n 
of  yields.     It  is  safe  to  assert  thn 
firmness  will  continue  for  some  tin 
long  as  the  war  lasts  and,  probably 
period   beyond.      Certainly,   howevei 
investor   will   be   able  to   buy  bond 
other  securities  for  some  time  folk 
the  war  loan  at  very  favorable  terms! 
loan  will  absorb  a  large  share  of  the  i 
able   funds  of   the   investing   public 
this  will  create  conditions  where  f. 
able  opportunities  open  for  the  ma 
woman  with  money  to  invest. 

The  situation  is  such  that  patri< 
becomes  its  own  reward.  It  is  the  t 
kind  of  patriotic  endeavor  at  the  pn 
juncture  to  save.  Thrift  and  con 
are  two  great  needs,  the  two  domi 
duties  that  fall  upon  the  stay-at-ho 
We  must  save,  "save,  save.  By  rigid 
uncompromising  thrift  we  will  1 
money  to  put  into  war  loans;  mone 
help  win  the  war.  If,  after  doing 
share  in  the  matter  of  the  loan,  we  1 
something  left  over  f  »r  other  investm 
then  we  get  the  advantage  of  the  h i>. 
favorable  condi:.tor>3  existing.  Those 
save  every  lent  th  it  thej  can  have 
;  Unities  such  is  have  ru 
fen  before  and,  perhaps,  never 
again. 

Coming  back  to  the  question  of  the  > 
loan  again,  there  is  this  very  import 
consideration  to  be  borne  in  mind.   Gi 
i in  will  buy  where  she  borrows. 
we   turn  over  our  savings  for  war  |> 
poses,  Britain  will  buy  here  a  larger  sh 
of  the  supplies  that  she  must  seek  in  < 
side   markets.      Canadian    busiii' 
have  been  inclined  to  look  askance  aC' 
large  orders  that  Britain  has  pi 
iho  United  States.     As  a  matter  of  f 
it,  is  the  only  fair  and  logical  thing  ta 
The  Americans  are  loaning  huge  rami  I 
Croat   Britain  and  the  latter  has  to  ii' 
pun-ate.    It  is  a  mutter  of  busine         , 
t  cannot  be  one  sided.    Thus  if  (W 
:■  :  -  H         facilities  for  offer1 
credi]  to  the  Moth      Country,  the  amo 


[in  --..■:         to  us,  will  1m;  inert 

prdingly.     I    vesting  money  in  \ 

loanVgf^^Hf^^k^y,  the'  surest  way 

ng    b  i       ess      roving   all   actively 
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Keep  The  Wolf  From  Canada's  Door 

On  is   a  New  Government  System  Can  Solve 
Our   Financial   Problems 

By  John  Bayne  Maclean 


BEHIND  every th.  with 

the  war,  behind  0  •   clash  i  f 
the  recruit": 
ing  cf  munitii 

menace  arising  to  whi  man 

.  thoutrht.     It  is  time  that 

Canadians  ga 

menace — our 
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would  be 

ol-hardy 
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is   entirely    apart   fnm 

i  our  regular  na- 

tional  fundi 

MB.    Then  it  must 

be  considereil   tl 

eh  province  has  a 

f  its  own  and.  a 

ga     .  each  munici- 

It  must  ' 

that 

•ernment 

dian    Northern    1 

•id   that   other 

ernmeo 
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:>erts 

Bay  that  the  ii 

to  he  inci 

ventures 

to  the  tune  of  $ 

.  an.l.  judging 

from  the  terrible  results  achieved  with  the 
colonial,  annual   deficits  of  a   stag- 
tig  size  may  be  expected. 
When   it  is  "-emembered   that  the  ' 
of  Toronto      ..s   lost  over  $400,000  on  a 
municipal  car  line  just  a  few  miles  long 
and  an  average  of  $66,800  a  year  on  a 
municipal  abattoir,  the  possibilities  of  loss 
in  large  public  ownership  ventures  can  be 
shrewdly  estimated 

her,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  as- 
sume  that  the   total    debt   the   people  of 
ida  must  carry  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $5,000,000,000,*  at  very  lowest 

Supposing  that  interest  on  this  debt 
must  be  paid  at  th<  rate 
of  .", 'L.' — and  it  is  quite 
■lie  that  it  will  aver- 
age a  little  higher  —then 
it  means  an  annu  tl  out- 
f  two  hundred  anil 
seventy-five  mi1''  -n  dol- 
1  a  r  s    to    ni'  !  terest 

charges. 


•The     term     billi< 
' »    Is    u 
stKn.'ite     a 
In    Great    Britain    il 
1   million    mi 


Th-  "a*  pen- 

I 

rs  and  more,  the  Dominion 
i  is  going  to  pay  out  large  sums 

the 

to  soldiers  who  were  dis- 

Ily  or  in  part.     It        well  within 

>    assume    that    there    will    be 

aims  on  which  pensions  must  be 

.tig  that  tl  arly 

small  amount 

en  the  to'  es  thirty 

millions  a  year. 

IT  will  be  interesting  to  translate  this 
int  if  individual  responsibility. 

There  will  be  at  the  end  of  1918  a  little 
eight    million    people    in    Canada. 
■  r  that  population  will  hang  a  total 
of  five  billion  dollars  or  six  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  for  every  man,  wo- 
man and  child  in  the  broad  Dominiot 
man  with  a  family  of  five  can  figure  that 
his  share  of  the  debts  of  Canada  is  $3, 
and  that  he  must  directly  or  indirectly  pay 
the  interest  on  that  amount. 

It  is  difficult  to  figure  what  proportion 
of  the  indebtedness  of  Canada  w  ill  have  to 
be  borne  by  direct   taxation.     Provincial 
I  are  taken  care  of  by  the  Provincial 
1  the  interest  on  municipal 
debts  are  figured  into  the  local  tax  bill.  As 
as  our  national  finances  are  concerned, 
of  the  country  will  take  care 
of  the  interest  on  all  funded  indebtedness 
de  of  direct  war  expenditures.     It  is 
too  much  to  assume,  however,  that  the  or- 
dinary revenues  can  be 
etched   to  cover   any 
part  of  our  special  war     X\ 
indebtedness.     Certain- 


>fr* 


ly  during  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  making  of  peace,  there  will 
be  no  surplus  from  I  the 

K.  venture  may  actually  create  defi- 
ins  that  out   war  debts  and 
probably  also  our  pension  bill   must  be 
•  d  by  inc.:  all  o'j;-i- 

ary    |  asures.      It  is  as- 

sumed by  fore  at  this  meant- 

ne  tax  to  be  levied  by  the 
Dominion  '  ent- 

Translate  this  again  into  terms  of  in- 
dividual liability  and  it  becomes  apparent 
that  at  least  $15  must  be  raised  by  special 
>r  on  every  man,  woman  and 
child,  on  i  'eigner,  every    pauper, 

;.  non-prn  i  non-payer  in  the 

country.     It   means  that  the  burden  will 
fall  heavily  on  every  man  who  is  in  a  ; 
tion  to  pay,  the  burden  becoming  heavier 
according  to  his  income. 

To  the  average  man  the  war  debt  is  a 
huge,  intangible  something  afar  off  that 
the  Government  and  the  banks  will  see  to 
and  which  does  not  concern  him  personal- 
ly. But.  when  he  discovers  that  he 
have  to  pay  anywhere  from  $50  to  $100  a 
year  as  his  personal  contribution  to  that 
.  then  he  is  going  to  waken  up  and 
take  a  very  real  interest.    The  man  of  big 

me  will  pay  up  into  the  thousand^ 
tens  of  thousands  every  year. 

FiiR  that  is  what  it  means.  Each  re- 
sponsible Canadian  is  going  to  pay  for 
this  war  for  many,  many  years  in  cash, 
hard-earned,  dearly-needed  cash.  He  is 
going  to  pay  for  it  in  thrift  and  increased 
production.  He  is  going  to  pay  for  it  in 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  in  longer  hours 
of  work,  and  in  restricted  luxuries.  He 
does  not  know  this  yet;  but  he  will  find 
it  out  soon. 

If  Canada  were  a  coun- 
try of  restricted  area,  if 
our  eight  millions  of 
people  were  cooped  up 
into  a  country  the  size  of 
Roumania  or  Bavaria, 
say,  then  this  question  of 
war  obligations  would  be 
one  of  terrifying  propor- 
tions. It  would  mean 
that    only    by    the    mos' 
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exacting  thrift  and  a  dog- 
ged increase  of  produc- 
tion from  the  over- 
worked soil,  would  it  be 
possible  to  meet  our 
debts.  We  would  face  a 
situation  as  dire  as  that 
which  faced  the  poverty- 
stricken  peasants  o  f 
France  at  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars;  and 
again   after   the   debacle  -^B 

of  1870.    Each  Canadian  ^*^s| 

would  have  to  say  to  him-  tr 

self:    "From    now    on    I 
must  not  expect  any  of 
the    pleasures    I    have 
known  in  the  past.     I  must  expect,  pro- 
bably for  the  term  of  my  natural  life,  to 
work  morning,  noon  and  night,  to  sub- 
sist on  the  most  meagre  fare,  to  dress  in 
the  plainest  garb,  in  order  that  I  may  eke 
out  a  living  for  my  family  and  pay  for  my 
share  of  the  taxes."    That  was  what  the 
French  had  to  do.    For  twenty  years  after 
Waterloo  the  French  Government  had  to 
pay  10  per  cent,  on  all  borrowed  money! 
Imagine  what  that  meant  in  taxes! 

But,  and  lucky  is  the  star  under  which 
Canadians  are  born,  our  country  is  one 
of  boundless  extent,  packed  from  ocean  to 
ocean  with  almost  untouched  resources, 
full  of  virgin  territory  for  exploitation. 
We  do  not  have  to  pay  all  this  debt  we 
have  accumulated  as  part  of  the  price  of 
freedom  by  what  we  can  wring  by  our 
labor  from  an  unwilling  soil.  We  can  help 
out  bv  realizing  on  our  resources.  If  we 
get  the  right  kind  of  leadership  we  can 
proceed  to  open  up  our  country  and  let 
Mother  Nature  help  us  with  our  yearly 
tribute  to  Mars. 

The  situation  will  be  serious  enough. 
To  economists  it  offers  very  grave  possi- 
bilities. No  patriotic  and  discriminating 
Canadian  would,  however,  doubt  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Dominion  to  carry  her  debt.  A 
country  of  such  inexhaustible  resources 
and  with  such  prospects  of  growth  and  de- 
velopment could  assume  a  debt  as  large  as 
•"■«  will  be.  The  Government  can  grad- 
refund  the  debt  after  the  war  at  low- 
er rates  of  interest,  thus  reducing  the 
yearly  interest  bill.  The  increase  of  popu- 
lation— and  Canada  will  grow  rapidly  af- 
ter the  war  if  the  sluice-gates  of  migra- 
are  thrown  open  in  Europe — will  re- 
ipita  proportion  of  the  debt. 
In  view  of  these  possibilities  the  war  debt 
would  not  be  such  a  serious  matter  if  it 
were  certain  that  business  conditions 
would  continue  after  the  war  as  they  are 
now. 

AN'D  there,  after  all,  lies  the  great  dan- 
ger.     If    conditions    become    bad — 
there   are   the   gravest   possibilities 
-then  the  carrying  of  this  accumulation 
of  war  obligations  becomes  a  tremendous 
strain.     A  young  country  enjoying  pros- 
perity could  shoulder  the  aebt  with   the 
"f  a  lusty  young  soldier  swinging  his 
knapsack.     To   a   country,   struggling   in 
the  throes  of  depression,  such  a  war  load 
would  become  a  burden  almost  intolerable. 
It  may  be  that  certain  conditions  will 
arise  to  save   Canada  from  the  wave  of 
hard  times  that  threatens  to  sweep  across 
the  civilized  world.    It  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain.   Under  no  circumstances  will  we  feel 
it  as  badly  as  the  European  oelligerents ; 
but  we  may  have  our  share. 

There  is  no  agreement  among  econom- 
ists— or,  what  is  perhaps  more  to  the 
point,  among  the  biggest  riinds  in  the 
business  world — as  to   what  will   follow 
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after  peace  is  declared.  Some  see  noth- 
ing but  the  blankest,  bluest  ruin,  a  world 
full  of  unemployment,  with  credits  shat- 
tered and  cobwebs  on  the  wheels  of  indus- 
try. Others  see  business  kept  going  by 
the  stimulus  of  government  control.  All 
agree,  however,  that  the  situation  at  best 
is  uncertain  and  that  only  the  most  en- 
lightened attitude  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ments can  save  the  impoverished  nations 
from  deep  misery  and  suffering. 

And  they  are  right.  Consider  the  facts, 
the  primary  facts  on  which  qny  consider- 
ation of  the  future  must  be  based.  After 
peace  will  come  an  almost  complete  sus- 
pension of  the  munition  industry.  Even 
if  the  peace  arrived  at  were  inconclusive, 
and  another  war  seemed  not  improbable, 
the  making  of  war  supplies  would  not  be 
carried  on  in  any  country  at  even  ten  per 
cent,  of  its  present  volume.  In  Germany 
practically  all  men,  except  those  at  the 
front,  are  engaged  in  some  war  industry. 
In  Britain  and  France,  the  proportion  is 
very  large.  Peace,  therefore,  would 
mean  the  dumping  on  the  industrial  mar- 
ket of  many  millions  of  workmen.  It 
would  mean  also  the  commencement  of  the 
process  of  absorption  of  millions  of  sol- 
diers back  into  peace  operations.  And 
this  would  come  at  a  time  when  the  buying 
power  of  an  exhausted,  breathless  world 
was  at  a  low  ebb ! 

Could  industry  absorb  scores  of  mil- 
lions of  men  at  such  a  time?  If  industry 
is  left  to  bear  the  shock  unaided,  the  ans- 
wer is  unquestionably,  unreservedly,  No! 
There  would  follow  widespread  unemploy- 
ment and  all  that  means  —  hard  times, 
bread  lines,  soup  kitchens,  suffering,  even 
starvation. 

AGAINST  this  dark  picture  there  are 
certain  factors  which  offer  the  possi- 
bility of  escape.  There  is  the  need  for  re- 
construction of  Europe.  France  and  Bel- 
gium, Poland  and  Serbia  will  need  to  re- 
build and  reconstruct  and  erase  the  trac- 
ings of  war.  This  reconstruction  will  be 
on  such  a  vast  scale  that  only  the  State 
will  be  able  to  handle  it.  New  towns  and 
villages  will  spring  up  on  the  ashes  and 
mounds  that  the  guns  have  left,  new 
bridges  will  have  to  be  built,  new  roads 
laid.  The  operations  will  have  to  be  un- 
dertaken with  the  credit  of  the  various 
i/ovcrnments  behind  them.  This  will  mean 
a  demand  for  huge  supplies,  a  sufficient 
demand  even  to  keep  the  workshops  of  the 
world  turning  busily  for  several  years. 
By  that  time  industry  would  have  had  time 
to  adjust  itself  and  the  world  would  have 
trodden  gingerly,  but  safely,  across  this 
one  narrow  plank  that  spans  the  abyss. 
Such  is  the  dream,  and  the  hope,  of  the 
optimists.  But  it  comes  back  to  that  one 
factor — adequate  and  aggressive  leader- 
ship. The  world  will  need  to  have  con- 
structive   governments   that   actually   do 
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things,  not  the  idle  rich 
professional  politicians 
who  got  us  into  this  war. 
There  will  be  plenty  of 
reconstruction  work  un- 
dertaken in  any  case  and 
Canada  and  the  United 
States  will  benefit  might- 
ily. The  old  world  will 
turn  inevitably  for  sup- 
plies to  the  new. 

'ROM  the  purely  Cana- 
dian standpoint  there 
jjis  the  all-important  ques- 
tion of  immigration  to 
Iconsider.  It  is  on  this 
that  our  greatest  hopes  are  based.  War- 
racked  Europe  may  be  glad  to  lessen  her 
internal  problems  by  opening  her  gates  to 
such  as  desire  to  find  food  and  employ- 
ment in  the  New  World.  It  would  not  sur- 
prise close  students  and  observers  if  many 
millions  of  European  immigrants  came  to 
North  America  in  the  few  years  imme- 
diately folding  peace.  Canada  would 
get  a  large  s'fcre  of  this  influx,  certainly 
plenty  to  (ill  up  some  of  our  gaps  out 
West,  to  break  in  new  land  and  to  increase 
our  production. 

In  addition  Canada  can  count  upon  a 
larger  inflow  from  the  United  States  of 
the  very  best  kind  of  settlers,  due  in  some 
degree  to  the  feeling  of  increased  amity 
growing  out  of  our  comradeship  in  arms. 

The  lessons  of  history  show  that,  after 
all  great  wars,  there  has  been  a  distinct 
migration  westward.  This  was  particu- 
larly noticeable  after  the  American  Civil 
War.  Canada  benefited  greatly  in  that 
way  after  th<    South  African  War. 

There  would  be  the  solution,  ready- 
made,  to  our  business  problem.  A  grow- 
ing population  would  mean  a  growing  de- 
mand for  everything  and  our  increased 
agricultural  production  would  provide  the 
money  to  foot  the  bills.  But— an  influx  of 
poverty-stricken  immigrants  into  Canada 
would  be  a  source  of  increased  difficulty 
if  the  whole  matter  were  not  carefully 
handled  by  the  Canadian  Government.  The 
new-comers  would  probably  have  to  be  put 
on  the  land,  provided  with  the  material 
to  get  to  work  and  financed  for  a  certain 
period  until  they  could  become  self-sus- 
ng.  This  would  mean  a  new  system  of 
government  credits  a  system  requiring 
very  careful  working  out.  Otherwise  im- 
migration would  simply  mean  that  we 
would  assume  part  of  Europe's  burden  in 
providing  for  indigent  people. 

IT  all  works  back  to  the  same  point. 
Canada  can  carry  her  war  debt  without 
undue  difficulty  if  business  conditions  con- 
tinue favorable.  Business  conditions  can 
be  kept  good  if  we  have  the  right  kind  of 
leadership.  \ 

Let  us  face  tliis',issue  squarely.  We 
have  got  to  start  right  in  and  reform 
things  at  Ottawa.  W)ur  whole  system  is 
wrong  there  wrong \from  top  to  bottom. 
Our  Government  as  alt  present  constituted 
is  utterly  incapable  or  handling  the  crisis 
that  is  coming.  Thelcabinet  is  made  up 
of  men  of  political  wrsdom  and  business 
childishness.  Important  posts  are  held  by 
mediocrities,  men  who  are  incapable  of 
grasping  and  coping  with  a  big  situation. 
It  would  be  n  turn  the  present 

government  at  Ottawa'  out  and  put  the 
Opposition  in.  It  woul<i  simply  be  filling 
the  breach  with  the  sumt'-  brand  of  incom- 
ice  bearing  different  names.  It  isn't 
Borden  that  is  wrong,  noY,  in  the  event  of 
•  •nl  inued    on    p  ige   74) 


In  the  Prison  Camps  of  the  Kaiser 

The  Kxperiences  of  a  Canadian  Prisoner  of  War 

By  (  aptain  Gilbert  Nobbs 
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ence  at  the  front  by  Captain  Sobbs, 
ivhich  is  appearing  in  hook  form. 
The  author,  who  is  totally  bUnd, 
wot  roleaaed  by  tl,.  mili- 

some   month 


E 


NGLISHMAN!     Kamarad. 

II. id  I  the  strength  I  should  pro- 
bably have  screamed  with  joy,  for 
that  was  my  impulse  at  hearing  a  human 
voice.  A  second  later  and  my  fading  was 
brink  from  discovery.  Surrender? 
t  then  to  come  to  this,  after  all? 

I  did  not  answer;  it  was  not  necessary. 

He  must  have  heard  me  shout;  he  must 
know  where  I  am.  I  was  unarmed  and 
helpless;  what  need  to  answer  such  a 
call?  He  would  probably  seek  me,  and  I 
should  be  found  without  need  to  foul  my 
lips  with  an  answer. 

And  then  I  felt  that  it  was  not  my  life 
that  was  being  saved,  but  a  lingering 
■  loath  avoided  by  a  murderous,  but  quick 
despatch.  Well,  perhaps  it  was  better 
it  should  come  that  way. 

Presently  I  heard  some  one  crawling 
towards  me.  A  few  pebbles  rolled  down 
the  slope,  and  there  was  silence  again.  I 
felt  that  he  was  looking  down  at  me. 
Again  a  shuffle,  and  a  quantity  of  loose 
earth  rolled  down  the  slope,  and  he  was 
sliding  down  towards  me. 

The  supreme  moment  had  arrived. 
Would  it  be  a  bullet  or  a  bayonet  thrust; 
and  where  would  it  strike  jne? 

I  lay  perfectly  still.  He  seemed  to  be 
bending  over  me  undecidedly.  I  thought 
he  might  believe  me  dead  and  go  away 
without  finishing  me  off,  to  seek  the  cause 
of  the  shout  elsewhere. 

I  raised  my- 
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self  on   rv 
bow  anr" 


el- 
ed 

my  f  ..  ^  e  to- 
wards  him. 
Then,  to  my 
astonishment 
he  put  his 
arms  around 
my  body  and 
raised  me  up. 
What  strange 
wonder  was 
this?  He  put 
my  arm  around 
his  neck,  and 
with  his  own 
arm  around 
m  y  body,  h  e 
raised  me  to 
my  feet.  But  1 
could 
stand, 
placing 
arms 
around  . 
dragged 
out    of 


not 

Then, 

both 

'-mly 

,,,  he 

m  e 

the 


shell-holes.       I 
felt    myself 
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being  dragged 
several  yards. 
and  then  he 
stopped. 

I  heard  many 
voices  talking 
below  me.  What 
would  happen 
next?  Then 
several  hands 
caught  hold  of 
me,  and  I  was 
lifted  into  a 
trench. 

Some  one  gave 
an  order,  and  I 
was  dragged 
along  the  trench 
and  around  a 
corner.  More 
voices  seemed  to 
come  from  still 
farther  below. 
Some  one  picked 
hold  of  my  feet, 
and  I  was  car- 
r  i  e  d        down 

nil  steps.     I  was  in  a  dugout. 

It  seemed  warm  and  cosy.  There  were 
officers  around  me.  Here  must  be  the 
company  commander  whom  I  had  driven 
away  two  days  before.  Now  he  could  take 
his  revenge.  What  mercy  could  I  hope 
from  him? 

A  voice  asked  me  a  question  in  English. 
But  by  this  time   I   had  collapsed  com- 
pletely.    I  tried  to  speak,  but  no  sound 
would  come  from  my  throat.     My  head 
seemed  to  be  an  enormous  size;  my  jaw 
would  not  move.    I  felt  some  one  examine 
my  tunic  and  my  pockets.    No,  there  were 
no  papers  there.     I  heard  some  one  say, 
"Hauptmann."     Then  more  talking. 
A  cigarette  was  put  in  my  mouth.     I 
held   it   between 
my  swollen  lips, 
but  could  not  in- 
hale.     A    sharp 
command     was 
given,  and  once 
more  I  was  lift- 
ed up  on  to  some 
one's   back,   and 
was  being  drag- 
ged down  a  long 
communication 
trench. 

I  was  able 
presently  to  rea- 
lize that  I  was  in 
a  dressing-sta- 
tion, for  I  was 
laid  on  a  stretch- 
er. Some  one 
bent  over  me, 
evidently  a  med- 
ical   officer. 

My  throat  was 
parched.  O  h  , 
how  thirsty  I 
was!  He  was 
saying  some- 
thing to  me  in 
English      i  n     a 


very  kindly 
manner.  H< 
opened  a  bottle 
of  Seltzer  water, 
and,  lifting  me 
up,  placed  it  to 
my  lips.  I  held 
out  my  hand  for 
more.  Bottlt 
after  bottle  of 
Seltzer  water 
was  opened,  and 
I  drank  one 
after  the  other. 
In  my  haziness  1 
■med  to  be 
wondering  how 
they  came  to  be 
supplied  with 
such  quantitii - 
of  Seltzer  water 
so  close  up  to  the 
front  line. 

He  opened  up 
my  tunic  and 
rubbed  s  o  m  e- 
thing  •  n  my 
chest.  I  heard  him  say,  very  gently: 
"Injection  against  tetanus.  It  won't 
hurt  you";  and  then  I  felt  a  very  slight 
pin  prick.  He  laid  me  down  again.  My 
head  was  throbbing. 

How  hot  and  stuffy  it  was!  I  heard 
some  groans,  voices  were  speaking  in  a 
low  tone.  I  again  heard  the  word. 
"Hauptmann." 

Of  the  days  which  followed  I  have 
only  a  hazy  recollection.  My  brain  and 
body  sustained  during  the  period  of  dan- 
ger and  strain,  collapsed  completely,  and 
during  the  next  six  days  I  had  only  oc- 
casional periods  of  sensibility. 

I  can,  therefore,  only  recall  the  fact^ 
between  the  time  of  my  being  picked  up 
and  my  arrival  at  Hanover,  six  days  later, 
in  a  disjointed  manner. 

Telling  only  of  incidents,  which  stand 
out  here  and  there  in  my  memory,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  opera- 
tions of  September  the  8th  and  9th  I  had 
felt  the  weight  of  my  responsibility;  and 
the  great  shock  caused  by  my  wound 
and  the  two  days'  exposure  and  suffering 
that  followed,  imposed  a  great  strain  upon 
my  system,  and  reaction  had  now  set  in. 
My  wound  had  received  no  attention, 
and  my  right  eye  was  hopelessly  muti- 
lated. The  optic  nerve  of  my  left  eye 
was  damaged  beyond  repair,  and  the  eye 
itself  was  obscured  by  an  enormous  swell- 
ing. My  sense  of  smell  was  gone,  and 
my  cheeks,  nose,  and  mouth  were  swollen 
arid  numbed  to  a  painful  degree. 

I  had  lost  power  in  my  lower  jaw,  which 
would  barely  move.  My  nerves  were  com- 
pletely shattered,  and  the  mere  touch  of  a 
hand  would  make  me  shrink  with  fright. 
I  had  lost  my  voice,  and  during  the  oc- 
casional periods  of  sensibility,  I  could  only 
speak  in  a  startled  whisper,  while  my 
brain  in  hideous  delirium  would  con- 
stantly take  me  back  to  the  scenes  through 
which  I  had  just  passed. 

I  remember  my  stretcher  being  lifted 
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and  being  placed 
in  a  horse-drawn 
ambulance  with 
several  others. 
Before  leaving 
the  M.O.  gave 
me  a  bottle  of 
water,  and  so 
great  was  my 
thirst  that  for 
several  days  I 
kept  this  tightly 
gripped  in  my 
hand,  and  would 
not  part  with  it 
except  to  get  it 
refilled. 

I  have  a  hazy- 
idea  o  f  being 
trans  ferred 
from  one  ambu- 
lance to  another, 
and  several 
journeys.  The 
ground  was  very 
rough,  and  the 
shaking  of  the 
wagon  seemed  to 
cause  great  pain 
to  other  occu- 
pants.  The 
bumping  to  my 
own  head  com- 
pelled    me     to 

raise   it  from   the   pillow   and   resist  the 
jolts  by   resting   it  on   my   hand. 

Where  I  spent  Monday  night  I  do  not 
know,  but  on  Tuesday  night  I  found  my- 
self in  what  must  have  been  a  small  hospi- 
tal in  a  town  I  do  not  remember. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  in  a  sort  of 
basement  of  a  private  house,  and  that  a 
man  and  woman  were  watching  over  me, 
exhibiting  very  great  kindness  and  com- 
passion. 

1  seemed  to  awaken  from  my  stupor, 
and  remember  some  snatches  of  conversa- 
tion, as  they  bent  over  me,  for  they  could 
both  speak  a  little  English. 

Blood  and  clay  were  still  caked  on  my 
face  and  hair;  and  my  uniform  was  sticky 
with  blood  and  grime.  Oh,  how  I  wished 
I  could  take  it  off  and  be  put  into  clean 
clothes  and  a  bed! 

The  man  was  taking  off  my  boots. 

"Dese  very  goot  boots,  yah?" 

I  assented  in  a  whisper. 

"You  have  dem  give  you,  yah?" 

"No,"  I  whispered,  "bought  them  my- 

"Where  do  you  buy  such  goot  boots?" 
"London." 

"Ah,  yah.  I  thought  you  would  not  get 
-uch  goot  boots  for  nothings.  Look  after 
dem  well;  we  don't  get  goot  boots  like  dat 
here." 

I  whispered  to  him: 
"What  is  that  noise?" 
"Ah,  it  is  a  pity.    Ze  English  zey  have 
been  firing  ze  long-range  guns  here,  big 
guns.     Zay  carry  twenty-seven  miles.     Ve 
moved  dis  hospital  two  times,  yah." 

The  woman  came  up  to  my  stretcher 
with  a  basin  of  soup.  I  shall  never  for- 
get that  basin  of  soup.  It  was  probably 
I- very  ordinary  soup,  but  when  I  tasted  the 
first  spoonful  I  devoured  it  ravenously, 
for  all  this  time  I  had  not  realized  that 
I  was  suffering  from  starvation.  For  the 
past  three  days  not  an  atom  of  food  had 
passed  my  lips,  and  for  two  days  previous 
to  that  an  occasional  bite  of  bread  and 
se  was  my  only  ration.  Even  now  I 
was  not  destined  to  receive  the  nourish- 
ment my  body  craved  for;  for  one  basin 
oud  per  day  was  all  I  received  during 
the  remainder  of  that  week. 
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STILL  grasping  my  bottle  of  water 
under  my  blanket,  I  was  removed  next 
morning  and  placed  in  a  freight  truck 
with  two  others,  one  a  sergeant  in  the 
Guards,  and  the  other  a   private   in   the 

,  London  Regiment.    We  were  locked 

in  the  truck,  and  kept  there  for  many 
hours  without  food  or  conveniences  of 
any  kind,  and  finally  arrived  at  St.  Quen- 
tin. 

Some  one  removed  the  blanket  from  my 
face  and  examined  my  shoulder-strap.  I 
heard  him,  say  "Hauptmann,"  and  after 
that  I  seemed  to  be  treated  with  some 
consideration. 

I  did  not  understand  a  single  word  of 
German,  and  the  repetition  of  this  word 
puzzled  me.  It  must  have  been  some 
connection  with  my  rank.  I  would  try  it 
on  the  next  person  who  came  near  me 
and  see  what  happened. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  by  and  by 
the  stretchers  were  lifted  and  were  car- 
ried into  the  hospital  at  St.  Quentin.  I 
was  placed  alongside  a  large  number  of 
others,  and  the  place  created  a  very  un- 
pleasant impression  of  the  attention  I 
likely   to    receive. 

The    pis  led    like    Bedlam.      All 

round  me  I  heard  the  groans  and  cries 
of  the  wounded.  How  long  would  I  be 
left  here  unattended?  How  I  longed  to 
have  my  clothes  removed!  And  what  of 
my  wound — how  much  longer  must  I  go 
before  it  was  attended  to?  And  what  was 
happening  to  it  all  this  time? 

I  heard  some  voices  near  me  speaking  in 
German.  Now  was  the  time  I  would  test 
that  magic  word,  and  see  what  would 
happen.  Removing  the  blankets  from  my 
face,  and  lifting  my  arm  to  attract  at- 
tention, I  whispered  hoarsely: 

"Hauptmann!" 

Some  one  stooped  down  over  me,  ex- 
amined my  shoulder-strap,  and  said, 
"Huh'/.o!"  He  then  gave  an  order,  and 
my  stretcher  was  again  picked  up,  and  I 
was  carried  upstairs  to  a  room  reserved 
for  officers. 

That  "Open  Sesame"  served  me  in  good 
stead  on  several  occasions. 

But  the  hospital  at  St.  Quentin  was 
a  horrible   place.     There   was   a    Fn 


man  in  the  ward 
who  was  raving 
mad,  and  be- 
tween his  yells 
and  shrieks  of 
laughter,  the 
moaning  of  the 
wounded,  a  n  d 
the  fitful  awak- 
enings from  my 
own  delirium  I 
spent  a  most  un- 
happy time.  I 
think  I  must 
have  been  there 
about  two  days, 
and  on  the  morn- 
ing after  my  ar- 
rival I  was  sen- 
sible for  a  while. 
Adjoining  the 
ward,  and  only 
separated  by  an 
open  doorway. 
was  the  operat- 
ing-room, where 
first  operations 
were  taking 
place  hurriedly. 
The  scene  was 
something  I  can 
never  forget. 
One  by  one  we 
were  being  taken 
in,  and  the  shrieks  of  pain  which  fol- 
lowed were  too  shocking  for  description. 
To  hear  strong  men  howl  with  pain  is 
agonizing  enough;  but  to  hear  them 
shriek,  and  for  those  shrieks  to  fall  upon 
the  ears  of  nerve-broken  men  awaiting 
their  turn  just  outside  the  open  door  was 
terrifying,  appalling. 

As  the  shrieks  subsided  into  weakened 
groans  the  stretcher  would  come  back  into 
the  ward,  and  the  next  man  be  moved  in; 
and  so  we  waited  in  an  agony  of  sus- 
pense, horror,  and  dread  as  nearer  and 
nearer  we  came  to  our  turn. 

I  do  not  wish  U>  harrow  my  readers' 
feelings  any  more  by  describing  how  I 
felt  when  mv  stretcher  was  at  last  lifted 
nnd  I  was  laid  on  the  operating  table. 
I  could  not  see  the  bloodiness  of  my  sur- 
roundings, but  I  murmured  to  mvself. 
as  I  had  occasion  to  do  on  subsequent  and 
similar    occasions: 

"Thank  God  I'm  blind." 

*       «       * 

THE  diet  in  hospital  can  hardly  be 
ibed  as  suitable  for  invalids.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  substantial  as  com- 
pared with  what,  is  received  in  prison 
camps.  For  breakfast  we  received  coffee, 
with  two  very  small,  crusty  rolls, 
about  the  size  of  a  tangerine  orange:  each 
roll  cut  in  half,  and  a  slight  suspicion  of 
jam  placed  between;  for  di'jcinier  one  cup 
of  coffee,  one  roll,  and  some  very  strong 
cheese,  quite  unfit  to  eat.  The  dinner  was 
usually  quite  good,  consisting  of  soup,  a 
little  meat  and  vegetables,  and  stewed 
apples  or  gooseberries.  At  3  o'clock  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  small  roll ;  at  6 
o'clock  supper,  consisting  of  tea  without 
milk,  strong  cheese,  or  German  sausage  or 
brawn,  and  a  slice  of  bread. 

For  this  diet  we  paid  eighty  marks  per 
month. 

An  officer  receives  pay  from  the  Ger- 
man Government  on  the  following  scale: 
lieutenant,  sixty  marks  per  month;  cap- 
tain, one  hundred  marks  per  month.  The 
German  Government  recover  the  pay- 
ments from  the  English  Government,  and 
it  is  charged  against  the  officers'  pay  in 
England. 

No    food    is    supplied    free    to    officer! 
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iither  ni  hospital  or  < - .- » 1 1 1  j > ;  and  they  can- 
not purchase  anything  beyond  the  regu- 
lar issue. 

With    the   exception   of   the   dinner,    I 
i   found  the  food  of  very  little  use  to  me 
■"or  the  first  week  or  two,  as  having  lost 
power  in  my  jaw,  and  being  unable  to 
i  it  more  than  half  an  inch,  I  couldn't 
kle    the   rolls,    and   what   couldn't   be 
en  had  to  be  left;  there  was  no  sub- 
stitute. 

Ti  another  diet,   in   which   the 

fee  was  replaced  by  hot  milk,  which 

,'  would  have  been   very   desirable,  except 

f  that  the  dinner  consisted  of  some  filthy 

f    substance,  which   was  very  unpalatable. 

For  the  first  week,  therefore,  I  had  prac- 

,!ly  only  one  meal  a  day,  the  dinner; 

but  afterwards  by  dint  of  changing  from 

one  diet  to  another  I  managed  to  get  the 

dinner  of  No.  1  diet,  and  the  milk  of  Mo. 

There    «  nteen    in    the    hospital 

where  cigarettes,  chocolates,  biscuits,  and 

were  offered  for  sale. 

The  biscuits  were  never   in  stock;   the 

chocolate  though   high   in   price,  was  so 

thin  that  there  was  nothing  of  it;  and  the 

4       cigarettes  were  unsmokable. 

It  was  a  sorry  day  when  we  could  get 

no  more  eggs.     We  used  to  depend  upon 

af     the  eggs  for  supper;  for  the  cheese  was 

uneatable,  the  brawn  suspicious,  and  the 


sausage  like  boiled  linoleum.  German 
sausage  at  the  best  of  time  is  open  to 
argument;  but  German  sausage  in  a 
fry  which  has  been  blockaded  for  two 
and  a  half  years  is  worthy  of  serious 
thought. 

The  surgical  attention  was  good,  though 
the  Russian  prisoners  who  assisted  were 
apt  to  be  rough;  and  as  neither  the  Ger- 
man doctor  nor  his  Russian  assistant 
could  understand  each  other,  and  the 
wounded  could  understand  neither,  nor 
be  understood  in  turn,  the  situation  was 
sometimes  difficult. 

Th>  visited  each  bed  at  8  a.m. 

every  morning  to  inquire  the  condition  of 

the  wounded;  but  whatever  you  had  to  say 

— which,  of  course,  he  did  not  understand 

reply  was  always:  "Goot,  Goot" 

<  >n  one  occasion  we  saw  flags  flying  over 
the  city,  and  that  evening  for  supper  we 
were  given  a  hard-boiled  egg.  We  were 
told  it  was  the  Empress's  birthday.  We 
made  anxious  inquiries  as  to  when  the 
Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince  would  have 
a  birthday. 

A  few  days  after  I  arrived  at  Hanover, 
my  right  eye  was  removed,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  doctor  told  me,  through 
an  interpreter,  that  I  should  be  sent  back 
to  Kngland.  I  asked  when  I  should  be 
sent,  and  was  told  in  three  or  four  weeks. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  I  began  to 


develop  an  unsatiable  appetite  for  sweet 
things.  I  have  found  that  many  have  had 
the  same  experience,  after  a  period  of 
privation  following  upon  their  wounds.  I 
would  buy  up  all  the  jam,  chocolate,  and 
toffy  I  could  lay  my  hands  on,  which  came 
in  parcels  to  other  prisoners.  When  I 
wrote  home  for  parcels  to  be  sent  to  me, 
I  hardly  mentioned  food,  which  after- 
wards became  so  necessary,  but  asked  for 
sweet  stulT. 

But  what  I  needed  more  urgently  than 
anything  else  was  money.  When  I  was 
picked  up  the  only  cash  I  had  on  me  was 
two  francs,  and  this  I  exchanged  for  a 
mark  and  sixty  pfennigs,  which,  with 
five  marks  I  was  able  to  borrow,  kept  me 
going  for  a  while.  But  it  was  soon  gone, 
and  I  found  myself  without  a  sou,  and  no 
pay  due  for  six  weeks. 

About  ten  days  after  I  arrived  at  Han- 
over I  was  able  to  sit  out  in  the  garden, 
and  from  then  on  I  began  to  mend. 

WHEN  I  first  became  aware  that 
there  was  a  probability  of  my  being 
exchanged  I  set  to  work  to  gather  what 
information  I  could. 

I  came  into  contact  with  a  good  many 
private  soldiers,  and  in  conversation  with 
them  I  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
commercial  value  of  prisoners  of  war;  for 
it  appeared  to  me  clearly  evident  that  in  a 
country  where  there  were  over  a  million 
prisoners,  possibilities  were  unlimited; 
and  the  German  authorities  appeared, 
with  businesslike  organisation,  to  be  tak- 
ing the  fullest  advantage  of  their  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  unprecedented  scale  upon  which 
prisoners  have  been  made  during  the  pre- 
sent war  has  opened  up  a  problem  unique 
in  the  annals  of  history.  The  more  pri- 
soners you  take  the  more  mouths  you  have 
to  feed;  and  the  greater  becomes  the  man 
power  necessary  for  their  supervision. 

With  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
prisoners  the  problem  grows  in  enormity, 
and  can  either  develop  into  embarrassing 
proportions,  or  by  scientific  handling  can 
be  turned  to  advantage.         « 

In  England  for  over  two  years  we  have 
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herded  our  prisoners  behind  bayonets  and 
barbed  wire.  The  financial  resources  of 
the  country  have  been  poured  out  to  feed 
idle  hands,  supplying  food  without  repay- 
ment, at  a  time  when  the  food  and  labor 
problems  of  the  nation  are  becoming  its 
most  serious  problems. 

For  over  two  years  we  have  allowed  the 
question  to  slide  into  obscurity,  until  to- 
day in  our  own  country  the  only  part  of 
the  community  which  has  no  anxiety  or 
participation  in  the  problem  of  living  and 
daily  sustenance  is  the  German  prisoner 
in  our  midst;  and  yet  to-day  a  large  part 
of  what  should  be  our  fighting  power  is 
kept  from  the  firing-line  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  nation  and  feed  the  mouths 
of  our  idle  prisoners. 

It  has  never  occurred  to  us,  or  if  it  has 
we  have  ignored  it,  that  without  contra- 
vening the  law  of  nations,  prisoners  can 
be  made  to  feed  themselves,  and  be  em- 
ployed in  any  industry,  provided  they  are 
not  put  to  work  connected  with  the  war. 

It  has  never  occurred  to  us  that  we  have 
in  our  midst  many  of  the  trade  secrets  of 
a  country  which  for  generations  has  been 
our  rival  in  commerce. 

It  has  never  occurred  to  us  that  Ger- 
many has  in  her  midst  men  who  hold  the 
trade  secrets  of  our  empire,  and  is  learn- 
ing them  day  by  day  by  the  employment 
of  our  men  in  her  industries. 

If  we  neglect  this  problem  any  longer 
we  may  find  that  when  the  world  resumes 
its  normal  trade  activity  Germany,  on  this 
point  at  any  rate,  will  have  scored  a  com- 
mercial victory. 

The  nations  of  the  world  are  at  war. 
But  the  armies  of  to-day  are  civilian 
armies,  comprising  men  of  industrial  and 
commercial  education,  and  the  prisoners 
nf  to-day  are  men  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial value. 

Our  adversaries  have  been  quick  to 
recognize  this.  We  seem  to  be  still  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  the  German  soldier  in 
cur  midst  is  simply  a  fighting  machine! 

So  he  is.  Rut  when  the  time  came  for 
the  civilian  to  take  up  arms  and  supple- 
ment the  professional  fighting  force,  there 
Ml  into  our  hands  an  industrial  fighting 
machine  in  the  guise  of  a  military  pri- 
soner. 

We  have  the  impression  that  a  military 
prisoner  is  an  individual  whose  one  desire 
is  to  escape  and  jump  at  our  throats;  and 
that  the  safety  of  the  nation  compels 
us  to  stand  over  him  with  a  bayonet  and 
rd  his  every  movement  with  sus- 
picion. 

Yes,  I  do  not  deny  that  a  very  large 
number  of  prisoners  in  our  midst  would 
-lad  to  get  back  to  their  homeland, 
lally  if  there  was  no  further  pros- 
pect of  having  to  face  the  British  in  the 
firing-line.  But  keep  a  man  idle  for 
months  behind  barbed  wire,  like  an  animal 
in  a  cage,  and  you  encourage  his  desire  to 
escape  far  more  than  if  you  diverted  his 
mind  by  industrial  employment. 

Have  we  not  a  barbed  wire  supplied  by 
nature  completely  surrounding  our  coun- 
try?   Are  we  not  on  an  island? 

I  had  many  opportunities  of  talking 
with  our  men  in  Germany  and  of  ; 
ing  information  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
German  authorities  were  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  problem  we  avoid,  or  oc- 
cupy our  time  in  idle  discussion. 

I  WILL  take  one  concrete  example.     In 
'*ln   Lager  the  commandant  has 
charge    of    50,000    prisoners,    of    which 
•  ■  "living  out"!     They  are  work- 
out in  commandos  on  the  farms,  in 


the  factories,  in  the  workshops;  in  large 
batches,  small  batches,  and  even  singly. 

I  met  one  man  who  had  been  employed 
alone  in  a  wheelwright's  shop.  He  was  a 
wheelwright  by  trade.  How  many  wheel- 
wrights' shops  are  there  in  England  which 
could  do  to-dav  with  one  of  the  wheel- 
wrights we  are  keeping  idle  behind  barbed 
wire? 

What  information  did  that  man's  em- 
ployer train  by  the  way  the  work  was 
done?  How  simple  the  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  labor;  simply  go  to  the  labor 
bureau  attached  to  the  imprisonment 
camp  nearest  to  your  workshop,  and  ask 
for  a  wheelwright.  You  keep  vour  indus- 
try going,  and  thus,  in  the  only  practical 
way  keep  open  the  job  for  the  man  who 
is  called  to  the  colors. 

The  employer  pays  the  man  no  wages, 
but  the  local  trade-union  rate  of  wage  is 
naid  to  the  commandant  who  supplies  him. 
Thirty  thousand  prisoners  from  a  single 
camp  contributing  to  the  industry  of  the 
nation,  and  the  wages  of  30.000  prisoners 
contributing  to  the  cost  of  the  war.  The 
prisoner  receives  through  the  command- 
ant 30  pfennigs  (3d.)  per  day,  and  is  glad 
of  the  employment. 

A  very  large  number  of  prisoners  are 
employed  as  agricultural  laborers,  and 
it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all 
the  food  supplied  to  the  prisoners,  such  as 
it  is,  is  grown  by  prisoner  labor. 

I  was  told  by  men  who  had  worked  on 
farms  that  they  were  compelled  to  work 
from  4  in  the  morning  until  9  at  night.  In 
some  cases  only  one  or  two  were  employed 
on  small  farms. 

I  asked  those  men  why  they  did  not 
embrace  the  opportunity  to  make  their 
escape.  But  they  said  that  while  the  work 
was  hard  they  preferred  it;  as  they  lived 
with  the  farmer,  who  treated  them  well 
if  they  worked  well.  They  ate  at  the 
farmer's  table,  and  had  no  non-commis- 
sioned officers  to  bully  them ;  whereas, 
if  they  attempted  to  escape  and  were 
caught  they  would  be  sent  to  work  in  the 
mines  or  other  equally  unpopular  task. 

ONE  cannot  speak  with  these  British 
Tommies  and  hear  of  their  hardships 
without  feeling  a  profound  admiration 
for  their  indomitable  spirit.  You  can 
take  a  British  soldier  prisoner,  send  him 
far  from  the  protection  of  his  country, 
but  he  is  British  wherever  he  goes  and 
his  courage  and  resourcefulness  cannot  be 
broken. 

Whenever  I  met  a  man  who  had  b 
a  prisoner  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
I  made  a  point  of  getting  his  storv   to 
ascertain  the  truth  about  the  barbarities  I 
had  read  of. 

There  was  no  mistaking  these  men.  I 
could  not  see  them,  but  I  seemed  instinc- 
tively to  recognize,  and  whether  it  was  my 
imagination  or  not  I  cannot  tell;  but  their 
manner  seemed  distinctive  and  they  spoke 
like  men  who  had  suffered  much  and  were 
harboring  a  just  grievance,  and  lived 
for  the  day  when  they  would  revenge 
themselves.     As  one  man  put  it  to  n. 

"If  we  ever  see  a  German  in  England 
when  we  get  back  we  will  kill  him." 

These  men  were  taken  at  Mons;  rap- 
tured, most  of  them,  by  sacrificing  them- 
selves in  rear-guard  fighting  to  save  the 
main  British  army. 

These  men  have  been  in  captivity  for 
two  and  a  half  years. 

T11K  statements  which  follow,  and 
which  were  made  to  me  while  I  was 
a  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany,  are  not 
from    picked    soldiers    who   happened    to 


have  sensational  stories.  They  were  the 
only  men  whom  I  met  who  were  prisoners 
in  the  early  days. 

Being  blind  myself,  I  could  not,  of 
course,  see  the  men  I  was  speaking  to,  but 
their  tone  impressed  me  very  much  as 
being  men  who  had  suffered  in  silence. 

It  was  necessary  for  me  to  study  very 
carefully  what  they  said  and  impress 
it  on  my  memory;  and  I  have  committed 
their  statements  to  writing  immediately 
on  my  release,  for  to  carry  written  state- 
ments over  the  frontier  was  entirely  out 
of  the  question. 

I  have  put  down  nothing  which  was  not 
told  to  me;  neither  have  I  tried  to  embel- 
lish or  enlarge  upon  the  statements  made, 
or  frame  the  words  of  the  man  in  any 
way  that  might  give  an  exaggerated  im- 
pression of  what  occurred. 

It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that  one 
or  two  incidents  which  I  have  reported 
from  one  man  may  be  part  of  the  story 
of  one  of  the  others.  But  it  can  be  taken 
as  an  absolute  fact  that,  taken  as  a  whole, 
the  statements  are  a  true  recital  of  these 
men's  own  description  of  their  experience. 

The  men  were  in  no  way  excited.  I  ob- 
tained the  information  when  chatting  in 
the  ordinary  way  over  a  pipe  of  tobacco. 
whenever  the  men  had  an  opportunity  of 
coming  to  my  room  to  have  a  chat. 
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"I  was  captured  during  the  retreat  in 
August,   1914. 

"My  company  was  left  behind  as  a 
rear-guard,  to  enable  the  rest  of  the  bat- 
talion to  get  away.  Our  trench  was  only 
about  two  feet  deep.  Although  tke  Ger- 
mans were  coming  on  very  fast  and  in 
enormous  numbers,  we  were  not  allowed 
to  retire. 

"The  Germans  charged  us  three  times. 
We  lost  all  our  officers,  and  although  we 
kept  on  fighting  they  came  on  in  such 
large  numbers  it  must  have  been  the  main 
body,  for  they  were  all  round  us,  and  most 
of  the  fellows  were  killed  or  wounded. 

"They  had  their  revenge  on  us,  too, 
when  they  got  us,  for  the  German  soldiers 
who  were  told  to  look  after  us  did  terrible 
th  i  ngs.  They  took  us  one  by  one  and  made 
us  run  the  gauntlet. 

"I  was  bruised  all  over  when  I  got 
through,  and  so  were  the  other  fellows. 

"Our  chap  when  he  was  running  the 
gauntlet  was  struck  in  the  fare  by  the 
butt  of  a  rifle;  his  nose  was  smashed  and 
his  face  covered  with  blood,  and  he  fell 
to  the  ground  insensible.  They  threw  him 
in  a  ditch,  because  they  thought  he  was 
dead;  but  he  was  able  to  crawl  out  next 
morning. 

"It  was  awful,  that  first  night,  and  they 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  us.  They 
made  us  stand  the  whole  night  through  in 
a  loose  wire  entanglement,  so  that  we 
couldn't  walk  about  or  sit  down;  and  it 
rained  like  anything  all  night  long. 

"Then  we  were  put  in  cattle  trucks  and 
sent  into  Germany,  and  for  the  first  two 
days  they  did  not  give  us  any  food  M 
water. 

"On  the  second  day  we  stopped  at  a 
station  and  a  woman  came  towards  us 
with  a  large  can  of  soup,  and  we  thought 
we  were  going  to  be  fed;  but  she  brought 
it  right  up  to  us,  and  said:  'Ugh,  dirty 
Englanders,'  and  poured  it  on  to  the 

"I  was  taken  to  Soltau  Lager;  and  the 

food   they  gave   us  consisted   of  a  cup  of 

aconi  coffee  in  the  morning  and  a  small 

of  black  bread,  which  had  to 
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AT  the  bottom  of  the 
little  hill  down  which 
Arundel  Street  wan- 
from  the  Strand  to  the 
Embankment  stands  the 
Arundel  Hotel.  As  you  pass 
OgB  the  rotunda  on  the 
right  is  a  door  upon  which 
hangs,  of  a  Thursday  even- 
ing, I  card  bearing  the 
legend,  "The  East  India 
Club." 

Notwithstanding  this  por- 
tentous name  this  club 
very    simple   social    coming- 
her   of   men   who  have 
lied.    Its  official  staff  is 
Hoskiaa,  editor  of  the  Wind- 
Magazine.     The  Ravel 
of  the  club  is  a  briarwood 
pipe. 

It  was  at  one  of  these  club 
meeting!  that  Major  1 
told  this  story  of  India. 
There  had  been  some  dil 
sion  over  the  mysticism  of 
the  East.  Hoskins  had  said: 
"Mysticism  is  the  dominant 
note  that  comes  from  the 
Orient  to  us  —  that  fascin- 
oa  because  in  our  ultra 
nalism  we  cannot  un- 
derstand it." 

"What  has  been  your  ex- 
perience, Major  Gray?"  the 
Australian  asked.    "Did  you 
ever  see  any  of  those  esoteric 
a?" 
Somehow  the   Major   suggested   a   rat 
trap,  or,  if  one  carried  on  to  something 
animate,   a   fox   terrier.      He  was   small, 
lean,  and  obviously  tough  as  whalebone; 
the  formation  of  his   skull   suggested  a 
hardy  efficiency  rather  than  overbalancing 
mentality.     Now  he  drew  his  pipe  from 
his  lips  with  a  sweep  as  though  he  were 
drawing  a  sword,  and  answered:  "I  never 
could  understand  the  Yogis.     And  that's 
what  it  always  conies  to,  the  white  man, 
if  he's  honest,  has  simply  got  to  answer, 
•I  don't  know'." 

"Did  you  ever  see  anything  yourself, 
well — mystical?"  questioned  the  Austra- 
lian. 


The  light  •',  like  the  flame  of  a  torch. 

1  saw  a  native  bending  down    in    the   fireplace. 


The  Major  replaced  his  pipe  and  puffed 
meditatively.  Presently  he  removed  it 
from  his  lips  and  said:  "I'll  tell  you  a 
true  story.  I  warn  you  that  it  will  leave 
vou  just  where  you  are  now — in  the  dark. 
It  did  me." 

THE  MAJOR'S  STORY. 

I  WAS  in  forestry  work,  and  on  my  way 
across  country  swung  in  to  Darpore  to 
stop  a  day  with  an  old  friend,  Major 
Finnerty,  of  the  Elephant  Khedda. 

When  I  reached   Finnerty's  bungalow 

he  was  over  at  the  elephant  lines,  but  I 

expected,    and    his    butler,    Boodha, 


showed  me  into  a  room  and,  of  course, 
brought  me  a  whisky  peg. 

I'll  describe  the  room  for,  even  at  first, 
it  struck  me  as  being  unusual.  The  bung- 
alow itself  was  located  in  a  mango  tope; 
these  big  trees  with  their  heavy  glossy 
leaves  making  a  dense  shade  that  added  to 
the  cool  sombreness  of  the  massive  brick, 
whitewashed  walls.  The  room  I  entered 
was  a  wing.  In  one  corner  was  a  massive 
fireplace  suitable  for  burning  logs;  neai 
this  was  a  door  opening  into  the  bath- 
room, and  from  that  again  an  open  door 
showed  the  outside.  I'm  not'  given  to 
nerves,  I  assure  you,  but  somehow — per- 
haps it  was  the  cool  of  the  room  after  the 
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hot  ride— I  absolutely  felt  a  chill  creeping 
up  my  spine. 

I  was  waiting  for  Abdul,  whom  I  could 
hear  out  on  the  verandah  rowing  with  the 
butler  about  something.  I  was  standing 
facing  the  window,  from  which  stretched 
away  the  road,  taking  a  pull  at  the  re- 
freshing whisky  and  soda  as  Abdul  en- 
tered the  room  with  my  tin  box  on  his 
shoulder.  At  that  instant  a  wailing  moan 
came  out  of  the  black  maw  of  the  fireplace, 
and  with  a  cry  of  terror  Abdul  jumped 
from  under  the  box,  which  came  smashing 
to  the  cement  floor. 

Of  course,  I  turned  on  him  with  some 
useful  and  expressive  words  of  Hindus- 
tani on  my  lips,  but  his  livid  face  stopped 
me;  I  never  saw  a  chap  in  such  a  blue 
funk. 

"What's  the  matter,  pagle  (fool)?"  I 
asked  angrily. 

Of  course,  he  had  the  usual  native 
answer.  "I'm  sick."  Said  that  the  chill 
of  the  hills  had  struck  his  liver.  That 
if  his  lord  and  master — the  same  being 
myself — would  give  him  leave  till  to- 
morrow he  would  take  some  medicine. 

He  was  an  abject-looking  object  and, 
of  course,  I  had  to  let  him  off. 

I  turned  to  have  a  look  in  the  fire- 
place, thinking  it  might  perhaps  be  a 
tucktaw  or  an  owl,  but  I  could  see  noth- 
ing, and  concluded  it  was  just  the  wind 
blowing  down  that  old  chimney. 

The  butler  and  Finnerty's  bearer 
brought  in  my  traps,  and  even  then  I 
fancied  there  was  something  subdued, 
rather  twitchy,  you  know,  about  their 
way  of  going.  Well,  I  managed  to  get 
a  change — I  didn't  have  to  dress;  there 
was  no  memsahib,  Finnerty  being  a 
bachelor. 

AFTER  dinner  the  Khedda  Sahib  and 
I  got  into  two  arm  chairs  on  the 
verandah  for  a  buck  about  old  times  and 
a  smoke.  We  chatted  about  pig,  and 
plans  for  the  next  day,  and  the  Major's 
work,  and  after  a  bit  he  rose  from  his 
chair,  saying,  "I've  got  to  write  a  re- 
port. We  caught  a  couple  of  wild  ele- 
phants in  our  pits,  and  for  the  next 
month  or  two  I'll  be  answering  corres- 
pondence from  devilish  clerks  as  to  how 
many  teeth  the  elephants  have,  and  how 
long  are  their  tails,  and  particularly 
do  these  captives  prove  that  the  pit 
system  is  better  than  noosing  or  driv- 
ing them  into  a  khedda.   I  won't  be  long." 

When  he  had  gone  I  smoked  my  che- 
root for  a  bit;  and  then  concluded  I'd 
go  down  to  the  stable  and  have  a  talk 
with  Dewan.  I  must  say,  gentlemen, 
that  Dewan  was  an  Arab  pony.  But  if 
there  is  a  creature  in  the  world  that  is  a 
gentleman,  it's  a  high-caste  Arab  pony. 
They're  a  royal  breed  by  themselves,  and 
Dewan,  with  his  silken  coat  of  the  purest 
silver-white  was  a  king  even  amongst 
Arabs.  I  could  ride  him  straight  as  a 
bullet  on  to  the  mightiest  boar  that  ever 
wore  tusks,  and  that's  something  a 
tiger   won't   do — go   straight   at   a    boar. 

The  stalls  were  in  a  row,  and  in  front 
of  the  doors  was  a  long  leaf-thatched 
screen  te  keep  the  ponies  from  being  dis- 
turbed. I  slipped  quietly  in  at  the  end 
between  the  stalls  and  the  screen,  and 
made  my  way  along,  peering  in  each 
doorway  till  I  saw  the  white  figure  of 
Dewan.  He  gave  a  little  whinny  of  wel- 
come. That  he  was  standing  up  told  me 
that  there  was  something  wrong. 

Speaking,  so  that  he  would  be  sure 
by  the  voice,  I  stepped  in  beside  him. 
With  a  sigh  of  content  he  snuggled  his 
velvet    muzzle    against    my    cheek,    and 


showed  me  what  was  amiss  by  lifting 
a  forefoot.  I  ran  my  hand  down  and 
discovered  trouble;  the  syce  had  not 
slacked  his  bandages,  and  the  wise  little 
chap  knew  that  to  lie  down  might  lame 
him.  As  I  loosened  the  bandages  I  heard 
voices  just  beyond  the  screen,  and  saw 
the  flicker  of  light  as  someone  built  a 
fire.  It  was  a  double  stall,  and  my  other 
pony  I  found  was  all  right. 

STEPPING  to  a  hole  in  the  screen  I 
peeped  through.  By  Jove!  Talk 
about  miracles  and  the  healing  of  the 
sick.  There  was  Abdul  who,  before  din- 
ner had  been  a  decrepit  wreck,  standing 
as  full  of  swagger  as  I  had  ever  seen 
him.  Finnerty's  syce,  Baloo,  was  build- 
ing the  fire,  while  a  couple  of  other  ser- 
vants, also  the  butler,  had  now  squatted 
around  a  bubbling  hookah. 

I  must  say  that  I  had  devilish  little 
compunction  about  listening,  consider- 
ing the  bally  rotten  way  Abdul  had 
treated  me.  As  happens  all  listeners, 
the  first  thing  I  heard  was  about  myself. 

Baloo  was  asking,  as  he  tipped  the 
cow-chips  on  edge  that  they  might  burn 
more  brightly:  "Does  your  sahib  sleep 
in  the  room  that  is  of  ill  repute,  Abdul?  ' 

"The  Presence  sleeps  in  the  room  that 
is  for  guests;  what  is  that  to  thee,  thon 
son  of  a  grass  cutter?  Will  Baloo  share 
the   sahib's   bed?" 

"The  sahibs  can  do  all  things'  Abdul, 
but  can  they  sleep  where  the  dead  cry 
out  in  the  night?    Tell  me  that,  brother." 

"Why  should  the  dead  come  to  that 
room — the  room  by  the  road,  Baloo?" 
an  aged   Hindoo  queried. 

"I,  Baloo,  say  it,  Kedar  Yogi,  and  it  is 
a  true  talk.     Ask  Boodha  there  about  the 


sahib  who  rushed  out  of  that  place  half 
way  of  the  night  with  fear  in  his  eyes. 
And  Boodha  saw  over  the  sahib's  should- 
er the  Bhut  (ghost).     Is  it  not  so?" 

"True  in  a  way,  Baloo,"  Boodha  an- 
swered, "as  to  the  sahib  coming  forth 
in  his  pyjamas — and  at  that  time  there 
was  a  memsahib  in  the  bungalow — but 
the  sahib  had  been  drinking  of  the 
brandy  pani  to  a  large  extent  for  days." 
Boodha  pulled  at  the  complaining  hookah 
in  satisfaction,  having  thus  taken  neu- 
tral ground. 

"And  it  was  the  Bhut  that  killed  Mur- 
ray Sahib,"  Baloo  declared.  "They 
found  him  there  in  that  accursed  room 
in  the  morning  dead,  and  his  face  was 
awful  to  look  upon." 

"I  have  heard  in  the  bazaar  that  the 
sahib  was  murdered,"  the  Yogi  said. 

"It  was  the  brandy  pani;  ask  Abdul, 
who  was  the  bearer  to  the  sahib,"  and 
Boodha  turned  again  to  the-hookah. 

"I  go  not  into  that  room,"  Finnerty's 
kitmutghar  declared  decisively.  "Of  a 
death  like  that  the  gods  are  not  pleased ; 
the  spirit  comes  back." 

"For  the  guilty  the  dead  come  back," 
Kedar  Yogi  declared,  and  I  could  see  his 
eyes  were  fastened  on  Abdul's  face.  Then 
he  boasted:  "As  for  me,  I  am  but  an  old 
man,  past  the  days  that  I  ate  rice  from 
the  chatbie  of  trouble,  but  even  I,  Kedar, 
have  no  fear  of  the  Bhut."  He  reached 
for  the  hookah  mumbling,  "The  guilty 
must  have  a  care." 

"When  a  tiger  makes  the  kill  of  a  man 
does  it  not  sometimes  happen  that  the 
dead  comes  back  and  rides  on  his  back  as 
a  guide,  Yogi?"  the  kitmutghar  asked. 
"And  do  they  wait  for  guilty  ones?  No, 
even  a  child  will  be  taken." 

"That  is  a  matter  of  the  gods;  and,  no 
doubt,  the  tiger  gets  out  of  hand  when  he 
smells  food,"  Kedar  replied. 

"I  am  afraid,  and  I  am  not  guilty,"  the 
kitmutghar  asserted  doggedly.  "And 
Abdul,  fear  has  turned  his  liver  to  water 
so  that  he  has  forsaken  his  sahib,  and  is 
it  to  be  said  that  he  is  guilty,  holy  one?" 

"Thou  are  a  pagU,  born  of  a  she 
buffalo!"  Abdul   rasped. 

MY  attention  was  drawn  to  the  old 
Hindoo.  By  Jove!  I  was  fascin- 
ated. His  head,  as  skinny  as  a  skull,  was 
thrust  forward;  and  I  never  saw  such 
eyes;  they  seemed  on  fire  as  he  held  them 
fixed  on  Abdul's  face. 

Finnerty's  gardener,  who  was  in  the 
group,  now  said:  "Once  the  Khedda 
Sahib  told  me  to  take  wood  to  the  fire- 
place of  that  accursed  room,  and,  first 
putting  some  sweetmeats  in  front  of  Kala 
Beg  for  the  god's  protection,  I  went  in 
through  the  bathroom  with  three  pi' 
of  pipal.  When  I  dropped  them  quickly 
into  the  fireplace,  from  beneath  came  a 
scream  as  though  I  had  hurt  the  Bhui. 
Boodha  will  witness  that  what  I  say  is 
true." 

"Thou  wert  lucky,  malt,"  Baloo  com- 
mented, "for  if  the  bazaar  talk  is  true 
Soona  Beebe  came  to  an  evil  end  through 
entering  that  room." 

"That  is  the  wisdom  of  a  grass  cutt. 


The     box    earn* 
thing    1<>    '//<• 

rinirnt  floor. 
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na  Beebe  went 
^hmir,  where  is  her  father." 
"Who  took  her  there,  brother?"  queried 
the  ,i 
"Mllu  thy  salaam-  to  the  Khedda  Sahib 
<>orning    ami    he    will    tell    thee," 
;!y. 
■Hut  the  father  gave  Tea  Singh,  who  is 
hut  come  from  Kashmir  a  message  to  me, 
who  am  a  Yoj  .  of  our  villas 

tlie  finding  of  Soona  Beebe." 

"To/.  Singh  is  a  Sikh,  therefore  a  liar. 
Whin  he  has  silver  to  buy  opium  he  is 
full'  I   than   the   sahib's   paper," 

Abdul  answered. 

"As  might  be;  but  neither  a  Sikh  nor  a 
Mussulman  gives  his  own  silver  to  our 
god-  id  complacently.    "And 

Singh  gave  to  me  three  rupees  that 
Soona  Beebe's  father  had  sent  for  a  sac- 
rifice to  Kala  Beg." 

'And  it  is  in  thy  purse,  Yogi,  and  the 
M   idol   will   (jet  one  anna  of  sweet- 

rtd  Abdul  laughed. 
"I  have  made  sacrifice  of  a  goat,  Abdul, 
and    sprinkled   the   blood   on   the   shrine." 
And  Kedar  lighed  as  rebuke  to  the  Mus- 
sulman's insinuate 

"That  is  true,"  Baloo  affirmed,  "for  we 
have  all  eaten  kabobs  of  the  goat  flesh, 
of  the  holy  one's  charity." 
•There  is  but  one  god,  Allah,"  Abdul 
declared  fanatically;  "and  if  yonder  pot- 
bellied idol  of  stone  that  you  call  Kala 
Beg  has  power  let  him  show  it  to-night 
over  a  man  of  the  true  faith,  I,  Abdul." 

The  Mussulman's  words  produced  con- 
sternation. 

"A  difference  of  faith  cannot  save  the 
guilty  from  the  anger  of  the  gods,"  the 
Yogi  declared  solemnly;  "one  must  needs 
•  ■  great  sanctity  to  defy  the  gods." 
Just    then    my    two    syces    joined    the 
group,  and  Dewan,  the  little  devil,  must 
have  winded  them,  for  he  gave  a  whinny. 
1  bolted,  getting  nicely  out  of  the  screened 
lane  before  the  syce  rounded  the  corner. 
The  khedda  sahib  was  prowling:  in  the 
tidah  when  I   reached  the  bungalow. 
i    have   a   good-night   peg, 
old  man,"  he  said.     So  we  took 
the  big  chairs  for  this  matter  of 
routine. 

The  Major  seemed  groping  a 
little  at  this  point  of  his  story. 
struggling,  as  it  were,  to  carry 
his  listeners  forward  in  the  same 
state  of  mind  he  had  experienced 
at  that  time.     He  resumed. 

THE  moon  was  up,  and,  peep- 
ing over  the  top  of  the  bung- 
alow, it  silhouetted  against  the 
deep  shadow  of  a  tamarind  the  A 
huge  bulk  of  an  elephant  that  a 
was  chained  by  a  hind  leg  to  the 
tree.  The  giant  was  weaving  his 
massive  head  back-and-forth, 
back-and-forth  in  a  ceaseless 
way;  and  on  a  limb  of  the  tama- 
rind had  perched  the  most  annoy- 
ing bird  in  all  creation,  the  koel. 
There  he  sat  calling  "cluck-cluck- 
cluck,  koe-e-el!"     And  once,  as 


/  turned  on  him 
with  some  useful 
and  expressive 
Words. 


if  he  had  put  the  elephant  on  edge,  the 
i  swung  up  his  trunk  and  trumpeted. 
And  from  the  depths  of  a  asJ  jungle  on 
the  hills  that   rose  behind  the  bungalow 
h,  grating  call  of  a  leopard. 
this   Finnerty  growled:   "Is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  natives  have  gods  in  this 
land  of  mysterious  voices.     Faith  !     Some- 
times  I'm    tempted   to   believe   this   rein- 
carnation Idea  is  really  true."     He  raised 
his   long,   powerful   arm   to   point  at  the 
hat'i  my  pad  elephant,"  he 
added,  "ami  if  he  isn't  human  he's  i 
thing  to  it." 

"Who  ami  Murray?"  I  asked. 

"He  was  my  assistant  here.  But  he 
pegged  himself  to  death,  poor  chap. 
Why?" 

"I've  got  his  former  bearer,  Abdul,  it 
aa." 

Well,  I  think  you've  got  a  proper  bud- 
h."  Finnerty  declared  emphatically. 
"Did  you  see  anything  of  a  little  Kashmiri 
girl  called  Soona  Beebe  hanging  around 
with  Abdul?  She  disappeared  about  the 
time  Murray  died,  and  Abdul  went  away 
about  that  time  too.  Boodha  tells  me  that 
she  didn't  go  back  to  Kashmir;  her  father 
has  been  writing  asking  after  her." 

"Mo,  I  saw  nothing  of  the  girl,"  I  re- 
plied. 

"She  had  money,  and  I  wouldn't  put  it 
past  that  biidnuixh,  Abdul,  to  have  made 
away  with  her.  You  know  what  a  Ben- 
gali Mussulman  is  like  when  he  smells 
rupees." 

Then  I  told  the  Major  all  I  had  over- 
heard down  at  the  stables. 

"There  was  something  uncanny  about 
poor  Murray's  death,"  the  Khedda  Sahib 
said.    "The  Civil  Surgeon  here  said  it  was 


whisky  liver,  but  I  always  thought  it  was 
something  else.  I  am  sure  Murray  had 
quite  a  sum  of  money  in  his  box,  and  we 
never  found  it.  I  think  he  was  friendly 
with  Soona  Beebe;  but  she  didn't  steal 
his  rupees  or  have  anything  to  do  with  his 
death.  She  was  a  gentle,  sweet  little  thing 
something  like  her  name — the  Gold  Girl." 

"You  think,  then,  that  Abdul  is  at  the 
bottom  of  it?"  I  asked. 

"We  searched  his  box,"  Finnerty  an- 
swered, "but  we  couldn't  prove  anything. 
And  what  I  wonder  at  is,  that  he  came 
back  here." 

"He  didn't  know  I  was  coming  here,"  I 
replied.  "As  it  happened  I  didn't  say 
anything  to  him  about  where  we  were 
going.  Anyway,  he'll  be  little  use  to  me, 
for  something  groaned  in  the  chimney,  and 
he's  in  a  blue  funk." 

Finnerty  laughed.  "The  servants  all 
think  that  room  is  haunted.  They  declare 
they  can  hear  a  girl  crying  in  it  at  night." 

"By  Jove!  I  heard  a  ghoulish  noise 
myself,"  I  declared. 

"I've  heard  it,"  F'innerty  agreed. 
"There's  a  hole  through  to  the  outside 
just  in  the  back  corner  of  the  fireplace, 
and  I  think  the  wind  moans  and  sighs 
through  that  when  it's  from  the  north." 

We  had  finished  our  peg,  and  with  a 
good-night  to  my  host  I  went  to  my  room. 

The  Major  turned  to  the  other  members 
of  the  club  with  a  little  digression  from 
his  story. 

"Gentlemen,  try  to  put  yourself  in  my 
boots,  because  you'll  have  to  judge  of  what 
follows  on  its  bare  telling.  You  see  every- 
thing so  far  was  inclined  to  put  me  in  a 
mystical  mood;  Finnerty's  story  of  Mur- 
ray and  Soona  Beebe,  the  native  talk  of 
ghosts,  and  the  groaning  chimney. 

"As  I  stood  in  my  room  looking  from 
the  window  down  the  lane  between  the 
trees,  half-a-dozen  jackals  slunk  by,  one, 
possessed  of  some  fiendish  impulse,  squat- 
ting on  his  haunches  just  beyond  the  bath- 
room door  to  let  out  a  series  of  ghoulish 
calls." 

MY  light  was  an  old  lamp,  and  I  was 
shortly  undressed  and  had  it  snuf- 
fed out.  It  was  the  cool  weather,  so  doors 
and  windows  all  open,  I  didn't  need  a 
punkah,  and  was  soon  asleep. 

I  had  slept  probably  three  hours  when  I 
was  wakened  by  light;  that  was  the  sen- 
sation. When  I  opened  my  eyes  the  light 
was  there,  a  flickering,  like  the  flame  of  a 
torch.  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind,  gentle- 
men, absolutely,  that  what  I  saw  was  not 
a  dream-vision;  I  was  awake  —  that's 
about  the  only  thing  I'll  vouch  for,  that  I 
was  awake. 

Very  distinctly  I  saw  Yogi  Kedar  stand- 
ing just  within  the  door  of  the  room,  his 
outstretched  hand  pointing  to  the  chim- 
ney. I  rolled  my  head  a  little  and  saw  a 
native  bending  down  in  the  fireplace. 

As  I  slipped  from  the  bed  the  native 
turned,  and  the  light  fell  on  his  face — it 
was  Abdul.  I  sprang  for  him,  but  my  tin 
box  was  in  the  way,  and  I  came  a  cropper, 
the  box  making  an  outlandish  clatter  on 
the  hard  cement.  My  plunge  threw  me 
absolutely  into  the  door  of  the  bathroom. 

As  I  scrambled  to  my  feet  I  could  hear 
Finnerty's  voice  as  he  came  plunging 
through  the  sitting-room  that  was  just 
beyond  a  little  passage  that  led  from  the 
room  I  was  in.  Strategically  I  stood 
where  I  was,  guarding  the  back  door, 
knowing  that  the  Khedda  Sahib  would 
meet  anybody  escaping  in  the  other  direc- 
tion.    I  thought  we  had  Abdul  in  a  sack; 
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but  when  Finnerty  rushed  in,  a  lamp  in 
his  hand,  a  glance  showed  that  the  room 
was  empty. 

"What's  the  row,  Major — thieves?"  he 
asked. 

"Did  you  see  Abdul  or  the  old  Hindoo?" 
I  queried  in  answer. 

"Not  a  soul." 

The  chowkidar  (watchman)  now  ar- 
rived on  the  scene.  He  declared  that  no- 
body had  either  entered  or  gone  out 
through  the  front  of  the  bungalow,  for 
he  had  been  lying  wide  awake  on  his 
charpoy  on  the  verandah.  You  see  it  was 
the  chowkidar's  duty  to  sleep  there  as  a 
guard   against  thieves. 

BRIEFLY  I  told  Finnerty  what  I  had 
seen.  His  only  comment  was:  "We'll 
find  out  if  they've  been  here  in  the  flesh." 
He  sent  the  chowkidar  down  to  the  ser- 
vants' quarters,  telling  him  to  slip  in 
quietly  and  find  out  whether  Abdul  or 
Kedar  were  there,  and  if  they  had  been 
out  at  all;  also  to  bring  these  two  to  the 
verandah. 


Just  then  the  bally  old  chimney  com- 
menced to  moan ;  a  gust  of  wind  blew  out 
the  lamp,  and  neither  Finnerty  nor  I  lost 
any  time  in  getting  out. 

The  chowkidar  soon  came  with  Abdul, 
saving:  "I  will  get  Kedar  Yogi  down  at 
the  temple  of  the  Black  God." 

While  he  was  away  we  questioned 
Abdul,  but  he  called  Allah  to  witness 
that  he,  being  sick,  had  not  moved  from 
his  bed  since  he  had  left  me  in  the  even- 
ing. We  knew  it  was  useless  to  question, 
so  we  waited  for  the  Yogi. 

Soon  we  heard  the  clink,  clink,  clink, 
of  the  loose  iron  ring  on  the  chowkidar's 
lathi  (night  stick),  sending  out  its  warn- 
ing to  snakes  to  clear  the  way,  as  he 
pounded  along  on  the  hard  road  coming 
back.  "This,  huzoor,"  he  said,  salaaming, 
"is  Kedar  Yogi." 

The  Yogi,  creeping  up  the  steps,  knelt, 
and  touching  his  forehead  to  the  floor, 
said:  "Salaam,  Bahadar  Sahib;  what 
seeks  your  honor  of  Kedar?" 

Finnerty,  in  fluent  Hindustani,  told  the 
old  fakir  that  he  wanted  all  this  humbug 


"The  Gods  h-a  v  e  put 
their  hands  on  the  guilty 
one!"  the  Yogi  asserted. 


cleared  up;  asked  him  why  he  had  been 
in  my  room;  why  Abdul  had  been  there; 
told  him,  in  fact,  what  I  had  seen. 

"If  the  sahib  has  seen  it,  it  is  true." 
Kedar  answered. 

"And  what  else?"  Finnerty  asked,  as 
the  old  chap  stopped  speaking. 

"If  Abdul  was  there,  apsi  (of  his  own 
will),  or  because  of  the  gods,  is  all  one,  for 
only  the  guilty  are  troubled." 

"Were  you  there?'  Finnerty  queried. 
sharply. 

"If  the  sahib  has  seen  Kedar,  Kedar  was 
there;  but  of  the  gods  for  I  remained  in 
the  Temple  meditating  on  my  mission." 
"What?"  Finnerty  snapped. 
"Huzoor,    Kedar    searches    for    Soona 
Beebe  that  her  father  may  know  what  is." 
"Has     Abdul     taken     her?"     Finnerty 
asked. 

"I  know  nothing  of  Soona,"  Abdul  in- 
terjected. "This  infidel  is  crazed  by  his 
gods." 

"Huzoor,"  the  Hindoo  continued  calmly, 
"if  the  Presence  will  place  Abdul  in  the 
room,  in  the  morning  he  will  speak  the 
truth." 

By  Jove!  I  felt  creepy  at 
this  cold-blooded  proposi- 
tion; and  Finnerty  ex- 
claimed, "Damme!"  Then 
he  added  to  me,  "Not  a  bad 
idea.  You  can  take  Ken- 
nedy's room,  Major.  He 
won't  be  back  till  to-mor- 
row." 

"I  am  a  Mussulman,"  Ab- 
dul objected.  "I  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  mad  gods 
of  this  idolater." 

"Mussulmans,  or  even  tlu 
twice-born,  the  sahibs,  i 
under  the  wrath  of  the  god- 
if  guilty;  the  innocent  are 
not  afraid,"  Kedar  declared 
solemnly. 

"By  heavans! 
I'm  going  to  do 
it,"  Finnerty  as 
s  e  r  t  e  d  .  "W  e 
can't  clear  up  the 
matter  to-night 
anyway." 

So  we  took  Ab- 
<lul  to  the  room, 
locked  the 
back  door, 
and  put  a 
padlock  on 
the  heavy 
den 
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TIIKSK    are    soul- 
asarchlng      times 
for    Uncle    Sam. 
the  lirst  time  in  his 
history,     he     lias     been 
taking  stock  of  his  own 
and  testing  the 
pure    gold    of    his    own 
I'wice  before  in 
his  history — the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  tirst;  and 
vil  War,  second — 
he  has  tested  out  how  far  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  an  utterly  free  democracy 
would  go  in  paying  the  price  of  blood  for 

r  ideals;  and  they  have  not  failed  him. 
But  for  forty  years  they  have  had  their 
Mood  intermixed  with  alien  strains,  and 
for    two     years    they     have    listened    "to 
counsel  dark* 1  by  words  without  know- 
ledge."     They    have    been    told    to   blow 
ind  to  blow  cold,  and  to  keep  cool  and 
to  flame  with  patriotism,  to  keep  out  of 
the  war  and  to  jump  into  the  war;  and  a 
new   feneration   has  grown   up  with   new 
uad  the  call  to  the  war  is  testing 
those  ideals. 
Are,    for    instance,    the    six    hundred 
who  are  reported  to  have  tried 
ivade  the   draft   at  one   station,   the 
lit  of  indifferentism,  which  has  been 
ng  out  the  vitals  of  the  nation,  or  of 
national  pacifism  at  any  price?    You  can- 
not call  a  country  a  nation  of  slackers  when 
some  thousands  of  its  young  men  have  en- 
idian  regiments  in  order  to 
tret  into  the  fight.    I  know  a  young  Ameri- 
can,  rejected  on  this  side  on   account  of 
his  eyes,  who  at  once  crossed  the  Border 
to  join  a  Canadian  regiment. 

"I'd  rather  have  my  blank  head  shot 
off,"  he  said,  "than  be  classed  in  the  future 
■  ne  of  these  slacke- 
I  was  riding  down  on  the  train  one 
morning  with  the  mother  of  a  boy,  who 
had  been  called  in  the  tirst  draft.  Be 
could  easily  have  evaded  the  call  under 
the  President's  ruling,  for  he  had  been 
married  less  than  a  year;  but  he  re' 

option  under  that  ruling.  I 
quote  the  mother's  words:  "Personally,  I 
would  give  my  very  soul  to  bring  sudden 
he  declared.  "It  would  save  so 
many  precious  lives;  but  there  is  some- 
thing more  precious  than  life:  and  I 
would  sooner  have  my  boy  die  than  not 
have  that  I  want  peace — that  is,  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul;  but  I  am  afraid  if 
peace  comes  to  this  nation  now,  we  shall 
have  taken  the  profit  and  not  paid  the 
price;  and  if  that  were  possible,  it  would 
shake  the  world's  faith  in  God." 

Yet  that  was  the  mother  of  a  boy.  who 
could  have  claimed  exemption  and  did  not. 
Under  her  roof  was  a  brother's  son — *) 
city  boy — come  out  to  claim  exemption  as 
a  country  worker.  The  country  boy  was 
married  and  need  not  have  gone.  The 
city  boy  was  single  and  should  have  gone, 
yet  it  was  to  save  such  as  he  that  the 
boy,  whose  life  was  worth  saving,  w-as 
going  to  the  war. 

About  the  time  the  Draft  Bill  passed 
Congress,  a  very  curious  thing  oc- 
curred   in    the   labor  world — particularly 


Noti  |  I. nut's  artich    dealt  largely  with  conditions  in 

t.,l  State*  during  tin  first  draft,  hut  everything  that  it 
applies  ■  less  directly   ti,   Canada,  where  tin  first  ■'< 

about  to  be  applied.    Tin  artich  contain*  a  strong  met  the 

worn  la     <i  mesaagt  that  every  mother,  sisti  r  ana  ■- 

In mt  thould  r> ml.    S  •  ter- 

'nlili   strain   and  tin     irillini/ni  ss    uj    tin     i/mini/   nmn   ti>  tin   Ins  hit 
-I  not  li>   dulled  hi)  hom*  inflii'  |     ■  h  is  th- 


in the  munition  factories  and  on  farms, 
where  it  was  pretty  generally  supposed 
that  munition  and  farm  workers  would 
be  exempt  from  military  duties.  Before 
the  Draft  Bill  passed,  factory  owners  and 
farmers  were  beside  themselves  for  extra 
help  for  extra  work.  Both  were  assum- 
ing double  duties  for  the  war.  Surplus 
r  simply  did  not  seem  to  exist.  The 
Draft  Bill  passed.  Suddenly,  in  a  night  as 
!  of  youngsters  felt  the  call 
of  the  land.  Strapping  fellows  quit  their 
jobs  in  town  and  hied  themselves  in 
haste  out  to  the  farm,  lopping  a  year  or 
two  off  their  ages  as  they  ran. 

"I  hope  to  thunder,''  said  a  disgusted 
citv  employer  to  his  head  accountant,  who 
left  him  at  a  day's  notice,  "I  hope  to 
thunder  you  are  drafted  the  very  first 
call."  I  know  of  men  who  at  this  time 
simply  disappeared — commercial  travel- 
lers who  went  out  on  their  route  and  never 
returned. 

Not  all  of  these  went  back-to-thc-land, 
though  a  dead  set  was  made  for  easy  jobs 
with  city  farmers,  who  are  popularly  sup- 
posed to  do  their  farming  with  kid-gloves 
and  a  parasol.  A  gTeat  many  aimed  to 
act  as  motor  men  for  city  farmers  — 
dozens  and  dozens  of  them  working  only 
for  their  board,  when  they  worked  at  all, 
though  it  required  a  kettle  drum  and  a 
regiment  of  alarm  clocks  to  get  them  up 
in  the  morning.  Some  of  them  had  the 
most  remarkable  and  mysterious  illnesses 
with  unaccountable  relapses,  whenever 
there  wa  pect  of  any  one  bein'; 

needed  outside  to  pitch  hay,  or  saw  wood. 
It  didn't  take  the  farmers  long  to  discover 
they  were  being  blessed  with  a  pest  of 
slackers  shirking  service. 


ster  of  fourteen  osme  to 
me  and  do  a  man's  work 
through  the  holidays  as 
his  "bit"  for  the  war; 
and  we  had  to,  aoM  him 
back  from  over-doing 
himself.  Also,  it  should 
be  remembered,  though 
nine  million  men  regis- 
tered for  military  ser- 
.  to  date  only  a  few 
thousands  have  been 
arrested  as  slackers. 

A  neighbor  farmer  had  a  boy  —  a 
nephew — come  up  to  work,  and  he  lay  in 
the  hammock  smoking  cigarettes  till  they 
their  parting  guest;  and  he  left  with 
the  grieved  reproachful  words:  "I've  had 
the  most  unpleasant  feeling  that  I  was 
not  wanted  here."  He  wasn't!  The 
slacker  is  wanted  no  place  on  the  round 
earth  to-day — whether  he  is  an  I-Won't- 
Work,  or  an  I-Didn't- liaise- My-Boy-to- 
be-a-Soldier.  The  world  being  gradually 
and  painfully  reconstructed  by  the  war 
has  no  place  for  the  slacker,  except  to  die 
and  fertilize  the  ground;  and  in  a  world 
where  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory,  on  the 
firing  line,  men  and  women  are  paced  to 
the  limit  to  save  the  self-governing 
peoples  of  the  world  from  extermination, 
why  should  the  slacker  be  given  quarter'.' 
Why  should  the  brave  boy  go  forth  and 
die,  that  life  may  be  made  safe  for  the 
coward  and  the  shirker  to  multiply  their 
kind?  Is  their  kind  wanted?  Does  it  do 
any  good?  Does  it  justify  being  alive? 
What  do  they  give  to  life  that  they  should 
live? 


T  HAD  mothers  come  and  ask  me  to  take 
1  full-grown  fellows  of  twenty-four  and 
hide  them  in  the  country.  I  had  mothers 
ask  my.  manager  if  their  boys  couldn't 
stay  on  the  farm  and  work  for  their  board, 
"but  to  keep  them  away  from  horses  and 
machinery  and  things."  I  actually  had 
one  mother  ask  if  her  boy  couldn't  help 
"to  wash  dishes"  so  he  could  get  a  pass 
on  his  examinations  for  having  worked 
thirteen  weeks  on  a  farm;  and  I  had  one 
boy  run  home  with  trembling  lips  to  his 
mother  because  he  fell  off  a  load  of  hay 
and  hurt  himself  as  he  bounced,  though 
the  men  could  not  find  mark,  bruise  or 
trace  of  injury;  and  I  actually  had  an- 
other, who  went  to  bed  and  lay  in  bed 
three  weeks  because  he  had  bumped  his 
nose  and  had  a  nose  bleed.  Not  all  the 
chaps,  who  rushed  to  the  country,  were  of 
this  yellow-liver  hue.     I  had  one  youn'j;- 


TALK  to  members  of  the  Exemption 
Boards  and  Sub-Committees.  Talk  to 
recruiting  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 
They  are  being  inundated  and  swamped 
with  fake  appeals  and  sham  excuses,  but 
the  thing  that  shocks  is,  nine  cases  out  of 
the  appeal  is  behind  a  woman's 
skirts,  a  mother's  or  a  sister's.  These 
women  don't  see  why  some  other  woman's 
son  shouldn't  die  that  their  son  may  live. 
And  that  brings  up  the  question — Are 
slackers  home-made?  Why  is  a  slacker? 
Is  it  the  boy's  fault?  It  isn't  that  we  have 
not  had  slackers  before  this  war.  We 
have  in  every  line  of  life.  They  have 
been  the  curse  of  schools,  of  employers,  of 
homes,  of  farms,  of  offices,  of  factories — 
the  boy  who  is  always  tumbling  over  his 
own  feet,  always  getting  hurt,  always 
wanting  somebody  to  tie  a  rag  round  a 
sore  thumb,  always  wanting  jam,  always 
cadging  to  be  petted  and  coddled,  who 
must  never  be  corrected,  or  braced,  or 
crossed  because  it  might  hurt  his  feelings, 
who  is  always  lacking  when  there  is  some 
work  to  do  and  always  very  much  there 
when  there  is  some  Cake  and  jam.  It  isn't 
that  we  have  not  always  had  the  slacker 
type.  We  have!  It  is  simply  that  the 
war  is  going  to  brand  them — and  brand 
them  hard  and  indelibly  on  the  open 
forehead.  They  are  going  to  be  remade 
into  men,  or  to  wear  a  brand  that  will 
mark  them  as  the  mavericks  and  outcasts 
of  valiant  life.     Nor  are  the  worst  slack- 
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ers  cowards.  Cowardice  can  be  cured  by 
showing  how  blind  and  panicky  is  fear,  how 
it  draws  what  it  dreads  and  always  dis- 
pels the  shadow  by  going  forward.  Cow- 
ardice is  often  the  result  of  fear  in  the 
mother's  heart  before  the  child's  birth, 
and  yet  oftener  the  result  of  forcing  a 
child  to  behave  by  threats.  Cowardice  has 
only  to  be  faced  to  be  conquered;  but  the 
worst  form  of  slacker  is  the  skulk,  who 
habitually,  constitutionally  and  chroni- 
cally shoves  his  share  of  life's  job  on 
some  one  else's  shoulders,  leaves  his  work 
undone  or  half  done,  who  drags  back- 
wards always  and  is  always  lacking  when 
he  is  wanted,  and  slack  in  every  motion 
and  thought  from  shuffling  feet  to  clumsy 
hands. 

THE  Indians  of  the  South- West  have  a 
custom  when  a  boy  comes  to  adoles- 
cence of  sending  him  blind-fold  up  a  dan- 
gerous precipice  to  fast  and  commune 
with  the  Great  Spirit  for  a  period  of 
months.  I  have  often  looked  and  won- 
dered at  the  perilous  ledges  boys  have  to 
scale  for  this  ordeal.  If  they  slip  and  fall, 
they  are  dashed  to  death;  but  better  a 
valiant  death  trying  to  do  something,  than 
the  shameful  life  of  the  slug  that  is  ninety 
per  cent,  dead  all  the  time  he  is  supposed 
to  be  alive.  But  as  a  matter  of  record,  the 
Indian  boy  seldom  does  slip;  for  only  the 
warriors  lead  him  out;  and  the  women 
Uave  him  severely  alone;  and  there  is  no 
braying  of  shrill  sopranos  to  make  him 
slip  down  when  he  should  be  climbing  up. 
I  do  not  know  why  they  blind-fold  him, 
unless  it  is  to  symbolize  that  youth  is 
always  blind  to  danger,  and  that  is  why  it 
grasps  the  stars.  At  the  top  of  the  pre- 
cipice, where  there  is  no  shadow  between 
him  and  the  sun,  the  boy  takes  off  his 
bandages.  The  warriors,  or  priests,  night- 
ly bring  him  water.  There,  alone,  he  fasts 
and  communes  with  the  Spirits,  subsisting 
only  on  the  lightest  herbs,  dry  cracked 
corn,  roots,  dried  berries.  The  vision  that 
he  sees  in  his  dreams  will  be  the  dream 
visions  to  guide  him  through  life.  The 
spirit  that  comes  to  him  at  night,  when 
he  lies  spent  and  prone  and  weak,  will  be 
the  spirit  to  whom  he  will  look  in  his 
secret  thoughts  for  guidance  all  his  life. 
Hunger,  thirst,  the  craving  to  come  down, 
fear,  home-sickness,  loneliness,  aches, 
weariness,  the  desire  to  talk,  to  tell,  to  ask 
for  encouragement  or  sympathy — he  con- 
quers them  all.  He  is  learning  utter  and 
absolute  obedience  to  his  will,  and  to  a 


something  higher  than  his  own  will — the 
will  of  the  tribe.  He  is  learning  to  con- 
quer physical  fear  and  spiritual  impulse. 
He  is  learning  not  to  blab,  but  to  take 
secret  and  sacred  counsel  of  his  own  soul; 
and  to  let  no  other  human  being  pry  into 
that  soul.  That  is  what  they  mean  when 
they  say  you  can  never  get  under  the 
skin  of  an  Indian.  When  he  comes  down, 
the  tribe  give  him  a  feast,  and  he  will  be 
regarded  as  no  longer  a  youth,  but  a  man. 
If  he  should  fail  of  the  test  in  process  and 
come  running  whimpering  home  with  lies 
of  woe,  they  might  or  might  not  put-  him 
in  skirts,  but  he  would  be  known  ever 
afterwards  by  the  most  contemptuous 
epithet  in  the  Indian  language. 

IT  is  something  akin  to  this,  the  war  is 
gong  to  effect  on  our  softened  and  spoil- 
ed boy  slackers.  This  is  what  the  mother 
meant  when  she  said  she  would  be  afraid 
of  peace  now.  We  would  draw  the  profits 
without  paying  the  price;  and  that  de- 
stroys manhood  in  a  nation. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  clear  is 
that  the  Indian  women  don't  handicap 
their  boys  before  they  set  out  for  the 
stars.  They  don't  poison  their  resolution 
with  self-pity  before  they  have  acquired 
will-power.  They  idolize  their  children. 
But  when  adolescence  comes  there  is  no 
Indian  mother  who  would  not  rather  take 
a  knife  and  slay  her  son,  than  have  him 
grow  up  a  skulk,  a  coward — something 
less  than  a  man. 

And  the  horror  to  me  as  a  woman  is 
when  you  trace  this  slacker  business  back, 
you  so  often  find  a  woman.  We  say  that 
"the  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the 
world."  It  does;  but  it  also  has  it  in  its 
power  to  ruin  what  God  meant  to  be  a 
man.  Self-made  men  nearly  always 
ascribe  their  success  to  a  mother's  influ- 
ence, not  to  an  influence  that  coddled  and 
pampered  and  cuddled,  but  an  influence 
that  taught  them  to  toe  the  scratch,  and 
to  jump  at  a  chance  not  half  way,  but  al- 
most before  it  was  in  sight  round  the 
corner,  and  to  tackle  life  singing  jubi- 
lantly, not  whimpering  over  chapped 
hands  or  a  stubbed  toe. 

"I  don't  like  being  jumped  on  this  way," 
said  a  young  secretary  to  an  employer, 
who  was  at  that  very  moment  looking  for 
an  assistant  to  take  over  duties  at  four 
times  this  poor  incumbent's  salary.  "I 
don't  th'ank  you  to  tell  me  I  am  wrong." 

"You  don't,  eh?"  answered  the  em- 
ployer studying  the  poor  cub.     The  sec- 


retary was  a  cocaine  fiend,  though  he  did 
not  know  his  employer  knew  that.  He 
had  been  married  and  discarded  five  times, 
and  was  not  yet  twenty-seven,  though  he 
did  not  know  his  employer  knew  that. 
He  had  been  taken  on  his  job  at  the  time 
purely  owing  to  an  accident  in  the  office 
forces,  though  he  didn't  know  that;  and 
he  had  been  given  a  salary  of  $60  a  month 
instead  of  the  $40  he  asked,  because  it  was 
quite  plain  he  had  not  had  sufficient 
nourishment  and  had  no  clothes  to  make  a 
decent  appearance,  though  he  did  not 
know  his  employer  had  taken  notice  of 
these  things. 

"No,  I  don't,"  flared  up  this  slacker.  "I 
don't  like  being  jumped  on  just  because 
I  make  a  little  mistake." 

"Then,"  said  the  employer,  quietly, 
"take  your  time,  and  go  to  the  cashier's 
desk  and  get  your  cheque,  and  go !  I  can't 
afford  to  keep  a  man,  who  makes  mistakes, 
and  doesn't  kick  himself  for  it.  I  haven't 
time  to  run  round  picking  up  his  mis- 
takes." 

In  that  interval,  the  employer  had  said 
to  himself:  "He  isn't  worth  saving.  It 
would  take  too  much  time  and  be  poor 
junk  at  that." 

SIX  months  later  in  that  very  same  office 
a  younger  secretary  made  the  very 
same  error.  It  was  the  kind  of  error  that 
can  tie  an  office  up  in  bow-knots  of  con- 
fusion. "Look,"  said  the  employer 
sharply,  "don't  you  see  if  you  let  that 
pass,  it  will  go  down  through  every  de- 
partment and  throw  everybody  out  and 
take  days  to  trace." 

The  young  secretary  flushed  to  the  roots 
of  his  hair.  He  was  a  college  man.  He 
was  a  double-barreled  graduate  from  two 
big  institutions  and  a  star  in  his  class 
at  both.  Also  he  worked  on  his  nerve 
and  had  a  temper  on  a  hair  trigger — all  of 
which  made  him  a  very  valuable  prospect 
if  it  could  be  made  over  into  a  man. 

"Look  here,"  flared  up  the  young  sec- 
retary in  almost  the  same  words,  "I  don't 
like  being  jumped  on " 

"Hold  on,"  interrupted  the  employer, 
who  wanted  nothing  said  that  could  neces- 
sitate a  second  firing.  "I  don't  know  how 
you  are  built,  son,  but  I  know  how  I  am. 
If  I  am  making  a  mistake,  I  want  to  be 
jumped  on  by  a  thousand  legs  with  spiked 
boots — I  want  to.be  jumped  on  and  kicked 
before  I  make  the  blunder,  so  I'll  not 
need  to  go  through  the  rest  of  the  day's 
Continued  on  page  99. 


PHYLLIS  KNITS 


By  EVELYN  BUCK 


Sat  in  a  Phyllis  <it  If  i  knitting, 

|  ;,,/    /,,  ,'   xl,  Illl,  r   fingers    lllttill'/ 

Wrought  marv<  It  out  of  rolling  baus  of  ///•<  y. 
Now  and  tin  "  her  eyes  up-glancing 
Set  in.'/  heart  within  rm  dancing, 

Till  itx  beating  forced  my  faltering  tongm  in  tag: 

"/  Inn-,  luriil  you,  Phyllis,  'il" 
Through  your  dibuntante  and  'lull  days, 
Ami.  now  you  art  <>  woman     marry  met" 
I  n  her  cheek  tin  blood  '"/■-•  mounting, 
Though  -ill'  *i<  nnil  intent  mi  counting, 

<  it  mil  n.  "Tn  i  ill  'I       In  i  nl  ill  ii  i  ." 


"Hiii,"  said  I .  "Fori/'  I  mir  ages, 
I'm-  lu  tlii n/:  tlmi  grey  haired  sages 
Could  love  you  more  than  I  do,  is  insam  ." 
Still  sin-  kepi  her  needles  plying, 
.[  ml  I  saw  a  brief  tmile  ./'.'/'".'/ 

On  r  lips  Hint  in  n  rm  n  n  'I.  "'Tin'  r  purl  "n't  "  plum. 

So  lo-'ltit/  upon  I"  r  finU'  r 

Will  your  eager  eyes  may  linger, 
I  safely  placed  thru  pearls  upon  her  hand, 

A  nil  to-morrow  at  the  altar, 

Rest  assured,  I  shall  not  falter, 
Ax  1  end  tht  row  there  with  a  plain  r/i>l<l  band. 
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The  Lighter  Side  of  the  War 

Some  Drawings  Made  in  the  Trenches 
By  ( runner  McRitchie 
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you  brok.  M  j'ar  on  the  way  to  the  guns. 

UIIKN    THEY   DOME   <  >VER. 
OUT  OF  IT 


"What  arc  y'  doin    now.  Bill?" 
Bill     (proudly).  —  "Fin    at 
Corps    Headquarters    now  —  a 
servant  to  the  general." 

"Oh,  I  see.      You're  a  sort  a 
non-eombatman  " 


Anything    looks   good   enough   for  cover  when  a   big   shell  arrives. 


Foundations  of 

Fortune 


How   Reuben  K.  Pitcher  Got 
His  Start 


M  r  .  Skhtner 
had  a  long, 
benevolent  face 
like  an  old 
mare. 


AT  sixteen  years  of  age  Mr.  Reuben 
K.  Pitcher  had  started  his  com- 
mercial career  as  a  stenographer, 
at  the  munificent  salary  of  thirty  dollars 
a  month  in  one  of  the  retail  yards  of  the 
Arago  Mill  &  Lumber  Company.  At 
eighteen  he  was  making  forty  and  was 
content  until  he  discovered  he  was  the 
possessor  of  a  body  designed  by  nature 
for  the  "muling"  of  lumber.  Lumber 
handlers  were  paid  two  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  a  day  six  days  in  the  week,  and 
young  Pitcher  saw  very  clearly  that  with 
good  health  to  obviate  any  lost  time,  he 
might  hope  to  earn  from  sixty  to  sixty-five 
dollars  a  month;  and  forthwith  he  resign- 
ed his  stenographership  to  join  the  over- 
ailed  pitch-fingered  laborers  in  the  gang- 

Here  Pitcher  had  "learned"  lumber; 
how  to  load  and  unload  it  'from  the 
wagons,  grade  it  and  pile  it.  Life  in  the 
open  air  suited  him;  the  resinous  smells 
of  the  yard  were  as  sweet  to  him  as  Flor- 
ida water  to  a  negro;  and  in  time  he  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  a  yard  clerk  at  three  dol- 
lars a  day.  A  year  of  this,  and  then  one 
bright  day  a  piece  of  16  x  16  x  18  slid 
from  a  wagon  and  provided  a  vacancy  in 
the  staff  of  tallymen;  whereupon  young 
Pitcher  became  a  tallyman  at  four  dol- 
lars a  day. 

At  twenty-two  Reuben  K.  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  enough  yard  ex- 
perience, and  at  his  own  solicitation  was 


transferred  to  one  of  the  sawmills  on 
Willapa   Harbor,   up   in   Washington, 
where  for  two  years  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  manufacturing  end  of 
the  game.     Rounding  that  period  he 
had    returned 
to    the    San 
Francisco  sales 
office,   and   old 
J.   B.   Skinner, 
president    and 
general   mana- 
ger of  the  Ara- 
go   Company,   had   shot  him 
out  on  the  road  to  battle  for 
business,  on  a  salary  of  one 
hundred   and   fifty   dollars   a 
month. 

LAS!  Reuben  K.  Pitcher 
was  a  spendthrift  A 
keen  desire  to  secure  business 
made  him  hanker  for  popular- 
ity with  the  trade.  Popular 
he  was,  indeed,  but  it  cost  him 
his  salary  and  the  Arago  Mill 
&  Lumber  Company  an  ex- 
pense account  that  was  pro- 
ductive of  heart  failure  to  J. 
B.  Skinner  whenever  he 
looked  at  it.  He  would  have 
discharged  Pitcher  very  early 
in  his  selling  experience  had 
it  not  been  for  one  thing.  Reuben  K. 
delivered  the  goods.  Better  than  that, 
he  delivered  in  bulk,  and  a  still,  small 
voice  whispered  to  J.  B.  Skinner  that 
there  are  times  when  silence  is  not 
only  golden,  but  platinum.  So  he  bore 
patiently  with  Mr.  Pitcher  and  never  let 
slip  an  opportunity  to  impress  upon  that 
young  man  the  fact  that  he,  Pitcher,  was 
absolutely  the  most  mediocre  salesman  in 
the  wholesale  lumber  trade  of  the  Pacific 
<  'oast. 

Affairs  were  at  this  pass  and  Reuben  K. 
Pitcher  was  entering  upon  his  twelfth 
year  in  the  lumber  business  when  the 
crisis  came.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
golden-haired  stenographer,  the  possessor 
<>f  wide,  dark  blue  eyes,  with  little  vag- 
rant shadows  under  them.  This  vision 
answered  to  the  name  of  Miss  Natalie 
McQueen.  She  had  spent  two  years  with 
a  rival  company  at  fifty  a  month,  and  J. 
B.  Skinner  had  stolen  her  at  ten  dollars 
i  because  of  her  lumber  and  shipping 
expenei. 

At  hi«  very  first  meeting  with  her, 
Reuben  K.  Pitcher  was  sensible  of  two 
gigantic  impulses.  The  first  of  these  mani- 
fested itself  in  a  passionate  desire  to  call 
the  new  stenographer  "Queenie";  the 
second  to  engage  a  large  muscular  man 
to  boot  him  up  and  down  California  Street 
for  failure,  during  the  hey-dey  of  youth 
to  provide  a  small  sinking  fund  which  he 
might  lay,  together  with  his  bleeding 
heart,  at  the  No.  3  feet  of  Miss  Natalie 


McQueen.  And  it  may  be  remarked  in 
passing  that  Mr.  Reuben  K.  Pitcher  was 
only  twenty-eight.  Also,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, at  the  imminent  risk  of  appear- 
ing obvious,  that  as  Reuben  K.  Pitcher 
stood  by  the  window  of  the  Arago  general 
office,  gazing  out  over  San  Francisco  Bay, 
and  sighed  for  freedom,  he  sighed  also 
for  Miss  Natalie  McQueen,  for  after  six 
months'  acquaintance  with  that  most  de- 
sirable, cypress-slender  ministress  it  had 
occurred  to  him  that  she  might  not  be  at 
all  averse  to  a  proposal  of  marriage  from 
him. 

However,  there  was  a  large  black  bug 
in  Mr.  Pitcher's  amber.  He  was  con- 
fronted with  the  high  cost  of  living.  He 
had  compiled  statistics  more  or  less  accur- 
ate, upon  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  kind 
of  domestic  establishment  over  which  he 
desired  the  fair  Queenie  to  preside,  and 
after  each  computation  he  had  ended  in- 
variably with  a  deficit.  On  the  other  hand 
he  had,  of  late,  been  viewing  with  the 
utmost  horror  the  prospect  of  working 
on  a  salary  all' of  his  days.  The  microbe 
of  ambition  had  nipped  him,  and  some- 
thing told  him  that  if  he  married  on  a 
salary,  on  a  salary  he  would  doubtless 
remain.  Old  J.  B.  Skinner  would  have 
him  down  then;  the  old  wolf  would  pro- 
ceed, according  to  his  code  of  business 
ethics,  to  suck  his  life  blood  and  rob  him 
of  his  youth  and  energy  for  a  tithe  of 
what  Pitcher  privately  considered  him- 
self to  be  worth. 

He  turned  and  cast  a  quick  glance  at 
Queenie's  golden  head  bent  over  her  type- 
writer. 

"No,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  "it  can't 
be  done.  I've  got  to  see  the  light  ahead 
before  I  take  advantage  of  Queenie's 
youth  and  ignorance  of  economic  condi- 
tions." 

His  soliloquy  was  interrupted  by  old 
Mr.  Tamm,  the  bookkeeper,  who  crooked 
a  finger  in' his  direction  and  bade  him  ap- 
proach. Mr.  Tamm  was  a  statistic  fiend 
and  his  desk  was  littered  with  sheets  of 
penciled  figures. 

"I've  been  keeping  tabs  on  the  salesmen, 
Reuben,"  said  Mr.  Tamm,  "and  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  you  have  led 
the  staff.  You  have  sold  exactly  22,341,- 
262  feet  board  measure  in  excess  of  your 
sales  last  year,  and  6,457,181  feet  in 
excess  of  Mr.  Hedden." 

"Hum,"  grunted  Reuben  K.  "And  Hed- 
den gets  two  hundred.  Is  j".  B.  inside?" 
He  jerked  his  thumb  toward  the  door  of 
the  manager's  private  office. 

"Sure  thing,"  whispered  old  Mr.  Tamm 
guiltily.  He  was  a  weak  creature,  whose 
body  belonged  to  J.  B.  Skinner  and  his  im- 
mortal soul  to  Mrs.  Tamm,  and,  as  he  was 
a  failure  himself,  he  hated  to  see  J.  B. 
Skinner  consummate  another  in  the  per- 
of  young  Reuben. 

"I'm  going  in  and  spraddle  the  old  man 
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nnoonced  Reuben  K.  I*it«->i*-i 

tirmly. 

OW  Mr.  Tamm  hastily  gathered  up  his 
statistics  and  hid  them  in  a  drawer. 
"Dent  say  1  ikowed  you  thee*,"  he 
quavered.  Pitcher  aeiured  him  that 
would  hold  him  harmless-in  the  event  of 
trouble,  and.  stepping  to  the  door  of  the 
private  office  of  J.  15.  Skinner,  he  rapped 

rtly  thereon.  Old  Mr.  Tamm  trembled. 
He  was  used  to  scratching  at  that  door. 
He  trembled  again,  as  Reuben  K.,  failing 

eceive  an  invitation  to  enter,  boldly 
opened  the  door  and  passed  in. 

I  H.  SKINNKR  glanced  up  in  mild 
•J  •  surprise  as  his  star  salesman  en- 
tered. Mr.  Skinner  had  patriarchal 
whiskers  and  a  long,  cairn,  Denevolent 
face  like  an  old  mare;  only  his  gray  gim- 
let eyes  belied  the  philanthropic  whiskers 
and  quickly  confirmed  one's  second  esti- 
mate of  his  character,  to  wit,  that,  like  an 
old  mare,  he  would  kick  and  squeal  and 
be  hiatus  on  less  than  a  second's 
provocation.  The  intruder  sat  down  by 
his  boss's  desk. 

"Well,  sir,"  began  Skinner  brusquely. 
He  clawed  at  his  whiskers  cattishly  and 
commenced  flipping  his  nostrils  in  and  out, 
for  he  scented  trouble.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  start  it  himself. 

"I've  been  looking  for  you,  young  man," 
he  continued  sternly.     "Where  have  you 
been  the  last  three  days?"     And  without 
waiting  for  an' answer  (for  he  knew  per- 
fectly well  Mr.  Pitcher  had  been  down  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley  doing  a  nice  busi- 
i    he  commenced   to   growl   and   find 
fault  and  cite  cases  of  trivial  or  imagin- 
ary infractions  of  selling  etiquette  on  the 
part  of  the  young  men   in   general,  and 
one   young  man    in   particular.      He   un- 
tied himself  of  a   deal  of  advice  on 
salesmanship,  which,  while  couched  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  language  of  a  sermon, 
really   a  "call   down." 

Reuben  K.  Pitcher  laughed  in  J.  B. 
Skinner's  face.  "I  want  more  salary,"  he 
said  evenly. 

"You  don't  get  it.  How  much  do  you 
want?"  sputtered  Skinner. 

"Three  hundred  per."  It  had  suddenly 
occurred  to  Pitcher  to  ask  three  hundred 
in  order  that  he  might  slip  gracefully  to 
two-ftfty. 

Skinner  was  cautious  on  the  instant. 
He   resolved  to  temporize. 

"Got  another  job,  Rube?"  he  asked,  a 
little  more  kindly. 

"Xo,  sir." 

"Then  why  the  swelled  head?" 

"Because  I'm  delivering  the  goods." 

J.  B.  Skinner  favored  Pitcher  with  a 
smile  of  pity.  "Twenty-five  a  month  more 
is  the  limit,  Reuben.  Property  has  its 
rights  and  I  don't  intend  to  let  this  com- 
pany be  raided.  If  you  don't  want  your 
job  at  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  there 
are  a  lot  of  crackerjack  salesmen  that  will 
take  it  and  be  glad  to  get  it." 


Reuben  K.  Pitcher 
stood  up  smiling.    He 
held  OUt   his  hand   to 
.!.  It.  Skinner. 
"Then      you     hi 
of    those    cheap 
men,    J.H.,"    he 
"I'm  too  good 
for  you.     I  quit.     You  started 
a    retail    yard    on    a    bundle   of 
ir  shingles  and   an   armful 
KWI  lath,  and  I  guess  I  can 
do  the  same." 

"i  live  you  two  hundred,  as 
long  as  vou  feel  tnat  way  about 

he  pardon  comes  too  late. 
I'm   through." 

"I'm  sorry,  Reuben.  So 
you're  going  into  business  for 
yourself,  eh?  In  what  line, 
pray?" 

I'm  going  to  open  an  office 
and  sell  lumber  on  commission, 
and  negotiate  a  vessel  charter 
once  in  a  while.  I'll  take  a 
bat  I  can  make  three 
hundred  on  my  w 

J.  B.  Skin- 
ner's nostrils  ^j 
flew  in  and 
out  at  a  dan- 
iua  speed. 
"Got  any  ^^ 
money?"      he 

red.  iar*d*" 

Pitcher  dug 
down  into  his 
trouser's 
pocket  and 
counted  out 
forty-two  dol- 
lars and  ten  cents.  "I  also  have  my 
month's  salary,"  he  said. 

"All  of  which  will  last  you  about  as  long 
as  a  bottle  of  beer  at  a  clam-bake.  You're 
making  a  mistake,  Reuben,  my  boy. 
Think  it  over  and  don't  act  hastily.  You 
may  repent  at  leisure." 

'TpHE  cocksureness  of  the  old  pirate; 
^  the  paternal  irony  in  his  remarks 
smashed  across  Mr.  Pitcher's  youthful 
pride  with  something  of  the  impact  of  a 
particularly  aged  egg  on  a  cement  side- 
walk. That  remark  accomplished  every- 
thing except  what  J.  B.  Skinner  expected 
it  to  accomplish,  and  in  that  moment  an 
offer  of  a  thousand  a  month  would  not 
have  chained  Reuben  K.  to  another  man's 
fortunes. 

"When  I'm  licked  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  run  to  the  cover  of  a  job,"  he  retorted. 

"Well,  come  and  see  me  when  you're 
licked,"  snapped  Skinner. 

"Certainly,  sir.  Rustling  around  as  a 
free  lance  the  way  I  expect  to  do,  I  may 
come  across  a  bargain  once  in  a  while — 
something  I  can  sell  you  at  a  price  cheaper 
than  you  can  afford  to  make  your  own  re- 
tail yards." 

"You've  been  with  this  company  long 
enough  to  know  that  we  never  turn  up  our 


Reuben    h.. 
ing  to  receir, 
•niuiv,    baldly 


I 
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nose  at  a  bargain.  Any  time  you  have  a 
car  or  two  of  No.  2  V.  G.  flooring  at  three 
dollars  off  the  market,  drop  in.  Good 
afternoon,  Reuben." 

Skinner  had  now  entirely  recovered  his 
temper.  Not  for  a  retail  yard  doing  a 
flourishing  business,  would  he  let  this 
rebel  know  that  his  goings  or  his  com- 
ings could  make  any  material  difference 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Arago  Mill  and  Lum- 
ber Company.  Pitcher  rather  liked  him 
for  it.  He  hated  a  man  who  admitted  his 
mistakes  too  hurriedly  and  he  knew  from 
experience  that  Skinner  could  take  a  beat- 
ing with  better  grace  than  any  man  on  the 
street. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Skinner,"  he  replied, 
as  he  shook  hands.  "However,  don't  for- 
get that  I'm  going  to  have  an  office 
motto." 

"What  is  it?" 

eat  emptor." 

"Hum,"  grunted  Skinner.  "That's 
French  for  something  or  other,  isn't  it?" 

"It  means:  'Let  the  buyer  beware'." 

"Oh,  I  always  protect  myself  in  the 
clinches,"  retorted  Skinner. 

"You'll  have  to,  if  we  ever  do  business 
together,  J.  B.  If  I  ever  get  my  hooks 
into  you,  you'll  bleed  for  a  month  of  Sun- 
days." 


M  A  C  L  E  AX'S    M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


"You  dear  old  scout  of  fortune,"  the  yirl  n-his- 
pered.      "Why-    V°u    aren't     ruined     at     all." 


"Get   out,"   said 
young  to  broil." 


Skinner,   "you're   too 


RETURNING  to  the  general  office, 
Rube  Pitcher  draped  himself  over 
Queenie's  desk  and  prepared  to  watch  the 
effect  of  a  verbal  bombshell. 

"Queenie,"  he  said,  "I've  just  quit  the 
Arago  Mill  &  Lumber  Company." 

Queenie  looked  up  quickly  and  her  eyes 
were  wide  with  trouble. 

"I'll  be  sorry  to  see  you  leave  us,  Rube," 
she  answered;  and  Pitcher  strained  his 
ears  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  detect  a  quaver 
in  her  voice. 

"Yes,"  continued  Pitcher,  "I'm  going 
into  business  for  myself.  Open  an  office 
and  sell  lumber  wholesale  on  commission, 
you  know.  And  when  I  get  a  nice  healthy 
little  business  worked  up,  Queenie" — he 
lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper — "d'ye 
know  what  I'm  going  to  do?" 

Queenie  trembled,  paled  and  flushed 
alternately,  while  Reuben  K.  fixed  her 
with  hungry  eyes. 

"Really,  Rube,  I  could  never  guess,"  she 
lied  miserably. 

Mr.  Pitcher  read  those  signals  of  dis- 
tress, of  ecstatic  anticipations.     He,  too, 


had  of  late  commenced  to  experience  some 
of  that  same  exquisite  pain  that  fringes 
the  borderlands  of  happiness;  and  he  was 
not  deceived. 

"Well,  Queenie,  dear,  I'm  coming  back 
to  this  office  some  day  and — and — — "  In 
frantic  terror  he  had  suddenly  bethought 
himself  of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the 
old  Persian  proverb  that  a  shut  mouth 
catches  no  flies.  Why,  then,  arouse  hopes 
in  Queenie's  breast?  Hopes  that  might 
never  be  fulfilled. 

"Yes,"  prompted  Queenie,  softly, 
"you're  coming  back  to  this  office,  Rube, 
and " 

"Oh,  by  George,  Reuben,"  called  old 
Mr.  Tamm,  from  his  high  desk  across  the 
room,  "I've  made  a  mistake  in  these  sta- 
tistics. Dear,  dear  me !  How  could  I  pos- 
sibly have  done  such  a  thing?  Why,  I 
haven't  made  a  mistake  in  addition  in  I 
don't  know  when."  And,  grasping  his 
sheaf  of  figures,  he  came  trotting  toward 
them. 

"I've  made  a  terrible  mistake,  I  fear," 
he  continued.  "I  figured  eight  ciphers 
too  much  in  stating  your  excess  of  sales 
this  year  over  last,  and  I  did  Mr.  Hedden 
a  grave  injustice.     He  leads  you  by  231 


board  feet.  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear,  I  must 
be  getting  old." 

Reuben  K.  Pitcher  burst  out  laughing. 
"Statistics  are  such  a  joke,"  he  said  and 
fled  from  the  office.  In  the  doorway  he 
paused  and  looked  back. 

"Three  cheers  for  Mr.  Tamm,"  he 
shouted,  and  gave  them  himself.  "He's  a 
rotten  statistician  and  the  best  good  fel- 
low on  earth.    He's  cost  me  my  job." 

"I  wonder,"  said  poor  Mr.  Tamm,  a 
moment  later,  "if  Reuben  has  been  drink- 
ing!" 

LET  us  here  interject  a  succession  of 
asterisks.  ******  They 
represent  many  things.  For  instance,  the 
rental  of  desk  space  at  five  dollars  a 
month  in  an  office  that  rented  for  ten, 
the  sub-rental  of  desk  space  to  R.  K. 
Pitcher  carrying  with  it  a  half  interest  in 
the  telephone  franchise  of  that  office  and 
permission  for  Pitcher  to  use  the  number 
on  his  letterhead. 

They  represent  also  the  purchase  of  a 
small  table  with  one  drawer  in  it  that  was 
furnished  with  a  respectable  lock,  and 
which  vagrant  piece  of  furniture  served 
Mr.  Pitcher  as  a  desk. 
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Thr>  represent  the  purchase  of  a 
iil-hand  typewriter  on  the  instal- 
ment plan,  at  live  dollars  down  and  the 
balance  whenever  the  collector  might  be 
fortunate  enough  to  find  Mr.  Pitcher  in. 
Also,  they  represent  the  purchase  of  five 
hundred  pale  blue  engraved  letterheads, 
with  a  thousand  envelopes  to  match,  and 
five  hundred  busin.  to  shove  under 

the  noses  of  the  trade. 

All  of  these  matters  attended  to,   M  i 
Reuben  K.  Pitcher  became  obsessed  with 
the  notion  that  he  was  ready  for  business; 
whereupon  he  stepped  forth  into  Califor- 
nia Street  to  look  for  it. 

Now  it  was  characteristic  of  Rube 
Pitcher  that  he  should  commence  business 
an  minutes  after  three.  Any 
other  man  would  have  called  that  day 
wasted.  He  would  have  made  up  his  mind 
to  start  in  business  for  himself  at  eight 
o'clock  the  following  morning.  Not  so 
with  Reuben  K.  Pit. 

At  the  corner  of  Battery  and  California 
Streets  an  old  customer,  one  Cyrus  P. 
Keating,  of  the  Tuolumne  Flume  A  Irri- 
gation  Company,  hailed  him. 

"Hev.  Rube!"  he  shouted. 

"Hello  there,  Mr.  Keating."  Pitcher 
crossed  the  street  and  shoojt  hands. 
Everybody  called  him  Rube;  but  while  he 
had  known  Cyrus  P.  Keating  four  years, 
and  was  on  a  perfectly  friendly — almost 
fraternal — footing  with  him,  he  never 
called  him  Cy. 

"What  brings  you  up  to  town?"  he  in- 
quired of  Keating. 

"I'm  buying  lumber.  Rube.  Let's  ooze 
into  a  thirst  parlor  and  hoist  one." 

"What!  While  there's  lumber  to  be 
sold?  Never!  Wine  is  a  mocker  and 
strong  drink  is  raging — say,  what  do  you 
mean  by  being  untrue  to  me,  Mr.  Keating? 
A  month  ago  when  I  wai  in  Fresno  didn't 
I  hang  ten  carloads  of  rough  common  on 
you  on  the  representation  that  the  market 
on  rough  common  was  going  up?  And 
didn't  it  go  up  fifty  cents?  And  wasn't 
I  in  your  office  leas  than  a  week  ago,  and 
didn't  you  turn  me  down  without  an 
order?  Yet  you're  up  here  buying  lumber 
and  I  don't  even  get  a  look  at  your  speci- 
fications. Tell  me  what  I've  done  to  de- 
serve  this?" 

Keating  took  him  by  the  arm.  "Not  a 
thing  in  the  world.  Rube.  But  last  week 
you  were  selling  Oregon  pine  and  I'm  here 
buying  California  redwood." 

"Oh-h-h,"  said  Mr.  Pitcher,  apparently 
mollified,  "that's  different.  When  did 
you  get  into  town?" 

".lust  arrived." 

"How  are  you,  anvwav?" 

"Thirsty.  "About  that  drink."  And 
Keating  jingled  money  in  his  pocket. 

"Thank  you,  no."  Reuben  raised  his 
nose  and  sniffed,  after  the  manner  of  a 
bird  dog.  "I  smell  an  order  over  at  North 
Beach  and  I've  just  got  time  to  land  it 
before  the  five  o'clock  whistle  blows. 
Thanks,  Mr.  Keating.  Some  other  time." 
And  shaking  hands  again  he  was  off. 

BUT  not  to  North  Beach.  Young  Mr. 
Pitcher  wasn't  that  kind  of  a  free- 
lance salesman,  for  Opportunity,  in  the 
shape  of  Cyrus  P.  Keating,  had  struck 
him  fairly  in  the  face  and  his.first  big  deal 
was  on. 

Keating  was  Vice-President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Tuolumne  Flume  and 
Irrigation  Company  and  was  in  town  to 
buy  redwood  lumber.  That  meant  that 
his  company  was  about  to  build  a  large 
flume,  for  redwood  is  one  of  the  few  woods 
that  never  deteriorates  in  water.  Very 
well.     Then  they   would   want  fluming — 


inch  and  inch  and  a  quarter  by  twelve  ami 
fourteen  inch  stock,  and  considerable  of 
it.  Fluming,  eh?  They  could  use  a  lot  of 
short  stock,  and  short  stock  of  any  grade 
is  always  a  drug  on  the  market. 

In  a  little  book  which  he  carried  with 
him,  Pitcher  had  a  list  of  Humboldt  and 
Mendocino  County  redwood  mills  and 
their  San  Francisco  sales  offices.  He  wri 
well  acquainted  with  the  manager  in  each 
office,  so  he  hurried  to  a  telephone  booth, 
and  called  up  each  office  in  succession.  In- 
variably he  repented  over  and  over  the 
same  conversation. 

"This  is  Rube  Pitcher  speaking.  I've 
quit  the  Arago  Company.  No  thanks,  I 
don't  want  a  job.  I'm  tackling  the  game 
as  a  free  lance,  and  besides,  its  easier  to 
sell  fir  than  redwood,  so  I  wouldn't  work 
for  you,  anyhow.  Say,  got  any  accumu- 
lation of  shorts — clear  or  fluming  stock?" 

Invariably  they  had — anywhere  from 
one  hundred  thousand  feet  to  half  a  mil- 
lion, and  it  had  been  on  stocks  for  periods 
running  from  six  months  to  three  years, 
so  it  was  quite  dry — just  the  kind  of  stock 
for  fluming. 

They  made  Pitcher  an  astonishingly  low 
figure,  as  he  thought  they  would  and,  as 
this  rluming  deal  had  driven  from  his 
mind  all  thought  of  possible  lesser  deals, 
and  calm  in  the  knowledge  that  at  least 
ten  options  on  stock  aggregating  more 
than  three  million  feet  would  be  mailed 
him  that  night,  he  returned  to  his  office 
and  for  an  hour  gave  himself  up  to  reflec- 
tion upon  ways  and  means  of  purchasing 
approximately  thirty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  lumber,  on  a  reserve  cash  fund  of 
thirty  dollars. 

wed  from  every  angle,  it  was  a  tre- 
mendous order,  yet  the  contemplation  of 
it  did  not  stagger  Mr.  Pitcher.  On  the 
contrary,  he  went  home  to  his  boarding 
house  that  night,  stepping  high  like  a  ten- 
time  winner;  ate  his  dinner  with  his  as- 
customed  relish,  slept  well,  and  bright  and 
early  next  morning  was  at  his  office  ready 
for  business.  Ten  envelopes  lay  on  his 
desk  and,  after  perusing  them  all,  and 
finding  them  quite  satisfactory,  he  went 
out  and  rustled  furiously  around  the  city 
yards  all  day  long  without  getting  close 
enough  to  an  order  to  tag  it  with  a  buggy 
whip. 

However,  he  was  not  discouraged.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  merely  marking 
time,  for  at  nine  o'clock  the  following 
morning  the  casual  observer  might  have 
noticed  Reuben  K.  Pitcher  leaning  negli- 
gently against  a  cigar  stand  across  the 
street  from  the  hotel  where  he  knew  Cyrus 
P.  Keating  always  put  up  when  in  town. 
At  nine-fifteen  Keating  emerged  from  the 
hotel  and  walked  down  the  street,  and  a 
block  from  the  hotel  quite  by  accident,  he 
bumped  into  Rube  Pitcher. 

"How're  you  coming  on  with  that  flum- 
ing order?"  Pitcher  inquired,  as,  the  usual 
commonplaces  over,  they  walked  down 
town  together. 

"Not  very  fast,"  Keating  complained. 
"Somebody  has  taken  an  option  for  ten 
days  on  all  the  Mendocino  County  stock. 
If  these  options  lapse,  I  can,  of  course, 
jump  in  and  grab  the  stock.  I'd  like  to 
get  about  three  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand feet  of  it" 

"What  prices  did  they  quote  you?"  in- 
quired Pitcher  innocently. 

"Thirteen  dollars  f.o.b.  Oakland  Long 
Wharf." 

"The  burglars!"  Mr.  Pitcher,  in  his 
rage,  permitted  himself  a  little  promiscu- 
ous language  somewhat  stronger  than  the 
circumstances  seemed  to  warrant.  "They'll 


hold  you  up  now,  Mr.  Keating.  They  know 
you're  in  the  market  for  it." 

"It  can't  be  helped,  Rube.  And  at  that, 
I'd  gladly  pay  thirteen  dollars  for  it  I'd 
still  be  ahead  of  the  game." 

"Well,  there's  no  use  paying  thirteen 
dollars  when  you  can  get  it  cheaper.  Nowv 
look  here,  Mr.  Keating,  I'm  the  boy  that's 
holding  the  options.  I'm  in  business  for 
myself  now,  and  when  you  let  it  slip  the 
other  day  that  you  were  in  town  to  buy 
redwood,  I  doped  the  exact  situation  out 
in  about  three  seconds.  You  hadn't 
reached  your  hotel  before  I  had  those  mills 
tied  up  and  written  confirmation  of  the 
options  deposited  in  the  mail.  They're 
asking  you  thirteen  dollars  in  the  hope 
that  my  options  will  expire  before  I  can 
close  my  deal,  and  the  stock  will  be  free 
again.  Now,  I'll  sell  you  those  shorts  on 
a  basis  of  twelve  dollars  f.o.b.  Oakland 
Long  Wharf,  plus  actual  loading  charges 
to  place  the  stock  on  cars  and  the  esti- 
mated freight  to  your  station.  I'll  gave 
you   some   money,   I   think." 

"Thief!  Pirate!  Robber!"  laughed 
Keating.  "You  sly  dog.  You're  going  to 
make  two  dollars  a  thousand  on  this  in 
addition  to  your  commission.  Cut  the 
price  a  dollar,  Rube,  and  I'll  give  you  the 
order  this  minute." 

"Why  should  I?"  queried  Pitcher  art- 
lessly. "I  have  you  in  the  nine  holes,  and 
I'm  still  being  kind  to  you." 

"You  pitiful  piker,  Rube  Pitcher! 
Eleven  dollars  and  not  a  penny  more! 
Take  It  or  leave  k." 

"I  hate  to  be  a  hog,  Mr.  Keating,  but 
this  Is  business.  You  need  the  stock,  and 
I  need  my  little  old  profit.  Twelve  dollars 
from  me  now,  or  I'll  tip  off  every  mill 
agency  in  town  and  see  that  it  costs  you 
thirteen  later  on." 

p  YRUS  KEATING  had  the  blessed  gift 
^  of  a  sense  of  humor,  and  the  ability 
to  make  one  dollar  grow  where  fifty- 
cents  had  grown  before.  He  knew  he  was 
whipsawed,  but  Reuben  K.  Pitcher  had 
anestheticized  the  dreadful  wound  with  a 
saving  of  one  dollar  on  every  thousand 
feet  of  that  three  million  foot  order,  and  a 
saving  of  three  thousand  dollars  is  never 
productive  of  rage  at  the  boiling  point 

"Rube,"  he  said,  "you're  such  a  bright 
young  man  I  haven't  the  heart  to  hurt 
you.  Ill  take  your  stock  at  twelve  dollars. 
It's  second-story  work  on  an  old  and 
valued  friend,  but  I'll  submit.  What  are 
the  terms?" 

"Cash  in  sixty  days,  less  two  per  cent" 

Keating  was  serious.  "That's  kindly, 
at  least"  he  replied.  "I  was  going  to 
demand  ninety  days  to  four  months." 

"I'll  be  kinder  still,  if  you'll  meet  me 
half  way,  Mr.  Keating.  I'm  making  you 
a  delivered  price,  am  I  not?" 

"Yes." 

"And  you  know  that  in  figuring  a  de- 
livered price  on  this  stock  we  estimate  the 
weight  at  four  thousand  pounds  per  thou- 
sand feet  Well,  I'll  make  you  a  price 
f.o.b.  cars  at  point  of  shipment  and  you 
pay  the  freight  to  destination.  My  stock 
is  bone  dry  and  you'll  save  twenty-five 
cents  a  thousand  on  the  actual  railway 
weights,  as  against  the  usual  estimate." 

"That  is  absolutely  munificent,  Rube. 
And  in  return  for  this  what  am  I  to  do? 
I  know  you  too  well  to  take  such  philan- 
thropy at  par  value." 

"In  return  for  this,"  replied  Reuben  K. 
Pitcher,  "your  company  must  accept  my 
draft  for  the  full  invoice  at  sixty  days' 
Continued  on  page  83. 


A  Journey  Through  Arctic 


By  William  Thompson 


Burial  ground  of  the  Eskimo   <m   Herschel  Island.       The 
sleds  which  convey  the  bodies  there  are  left  at   the  yrave. 

Editor's  Notb.  Tin  writer  of  this  artieU  traveled  to.  that  interesting 
region  of  Canada  which  liet  within  tin  Arctic  Cirele  in  tin  interests  of  the 
A  '„,.  ,.  (graphical  Society.    The  trip  was,  in  a  «  nst ,  an  expt  rim*  nt. 

It  was  a  quick  out  modi  with  a  iiwnt*»tnn  of  "dunndgt  '  perhaps  tht 
quickest  and  lightest  ever  made.  /«  the  following  article,  Mr.  Thompson 
rives  a  ft  w  of  his  impressions  and  some  inU  resting  facts  with  reft  n  nee  to 
the  people  thert .  the  Eskimo*  and  Indians.  The  picture*  presented  giy< 
m  graphic  idea  of  this  ■  Canada  and  Us  possibilities. 


THK  essentials  for  an  Arctic  voyage 
are  usually  considered  to  be  a 
staunch  ship,  sometimes  well  re- 
inforced, duplicated  engines,  sails  and 
auxiliary  motor,  a  double  set  of  anchors, 
plenty  of  rope,  life  preservers,  life  boats, 
waterproof  and  fur  clothing,  dogs,  stoves, 
lamps,  several  bushels  of  matches,  oil, 
candles  and  an  ample  supply  of  coal  and 
wood,  provisions,  consisting  of  pemmican, 
flour,  lard,  dried  fruits,  salt,  pepper,  can- 
ned butter,  spices,  baking  powder,  beans, 
peas,  canned  meats  and  bacon.  To  this 
may  be  added  a  complete,  medical  outfit, 
guns  and  ammunition,  sextants,  barom- 
eters, thermometers,  instruments  for  reg- 
mg  wind  velocity  and  endless  number 
of  things  that  come  into  daily  need  in  that 
Arctic  wilderness. 
When  I  intimated  to  my  friend  Bow- 
man, Director  of  the  American  Geographi- 
cal Society  at  that  splendid  palace  of 
American  geographers,  Broadway  and 
!T,f,th  St.,  New  York,  that  my  outfit  would 
consist  of  two  dress  suit  cases,  containing 
only  the  articles  necessary  for  a  trip  to 
the  sea  shore  or  mountain  resort,  one 
small  dog,  a  railway  ticket  to  Edmonton, 
a  ticket  issued  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany entitling  me  to  passage  from   I 

rig  by  the   Pcact,  Slave  and 


Mackenzie  Rivers  to  the  Arctic,  his  A  typical  Eski- 
manner  indicated  a  grave  doubt  as  mo  woman 
to  the  feasibility  of  my  equipment  with  child. 
for  such  an  undertaking.  With  an  Some  strange 
admonition  from  him  to  bring  hack  mixed  types 
all  the  information  and  plunder  I  are  found. 
could  get  relating  to  the  Indian  and 
the  Delta  and  Coast  Eskimos  1  returnea 
to  my  lodgings. 

However,  the  equipment  served.    I  jour- 
fully  to  Canada's  "fan 
north"  and  back  again  with  nothing  added 
to  what  I  originally  planned. 

LET  me  begin  my  story  at  Edmonton, 
A  railway  journey  of  .'112  miles  ter- 
minated at  Peace  River  Crossing  at  which 
point  we  boarded  the  steamer  "Ath.i 

Two  and  a  half  days'  journey 
brought  us  to  Vermilion  Chutes.  After 
crossing  a  portage  of  four  and  half  miles 
we  boarded  the  steamer  "McMurray" 
which  was  to  carry  us  to  Fort  Fitzgerald 
via  (hipewyan  on  the  west  end  of  Lake 
Athabasca,  a  rock  bound  i 
tlement  where  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie 
outfitted  for  his  fourteen  weeks  drift  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean  on  that  vast  waterway 
which  was  afterward  to  bear  his  name. 

As   we  voyaged   "down    North"  —  the 
term  has  its  paradoxical  inference — life 


became  more  primitive.  We  had  reached 
the  border  land  of  the  Indian,  the  land  of 
never  worry,  idleness,  gambling,  super- 
stition and  dried  fish.  Hulbert  Kootner  in 
his  "New  Rivers  of  the  North"  gives  a 
very  adroit  analysis  of  the  Indian  char- 
acter whe'n  he  writes: 

"As  to  popular  literature  on  the  Red 
Skin  in  general,  as  every  one  knows,  it  is 
rather  misleading.  This  because  writers, 
including  famous  names,  insist  in  apply- 
ing our  thoughts  and  feelings  to  them, 
whereas  their  fascination  for  us  lies,  not 
in  any  likeness  to  us,  but  in  our  dill'ei  • 
For  instance,  love  between  the  se 
which  forms  such  an  overwhelming  place 
in  our  literature,  is  very  much  less  im- 
portant to  the  Indian.  His  ovi 
ing  passion  is  the  love  for  the  chase.  II is 
susceptibilities  to  feeling  of  any  kind  is 
less  than  the  white  man's,  anil  he  requires 
a  stronger  stimulus,  hence  his  love  for 
Ming,  his  fanatical  dances  and  his 
:iy.      His   very   simplicity   of  nature 
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lie  is, 
course,  o  f 
lean,  hard,  ac- 
tive habit  of 
body  and  of 
tern  perament, 
inclining  to  the 
Saturnine. 

"He   is   t  h  e 
r  e  v  e  r  s  e     of 
W hat       you 
would    call   a 
man  of  feeling 
and     he 
lously  conceals 
the   display  of 
what     feelings 
he  has.    1 1 
of   course,    lib- 
erty-loving, and  restraint  or  discipline  of 
any  kind  are  intolerable  to  him. 

"He  is  stubborn  in  his  ways:  that  is  to 
instinctively  resistant  to  outside  in- 
fluences, but  he  is  keenly  sensitive  to  ridi- 
cule. Such  a  man  will  nearly  always  be 
found  to  possess  a  genuinely  poetic  appre- 
ciation of  nature  and  natural  phenomena. 
His  mental  processes  are  as  simple  as  a 
child's.  He  is  admirable  with  his  quali- 
ties of  strength,  hardness,  resolution  and 
courage.  He  has  no  faculty  of  generaliz- 
ing, and  but  small  powers  of  deduction. 
His  sense  of  location  in  the  woods  is  due 
to  an  acquired  knowledge  of  the  place. 
He  loves  his  own  country — he  learns  to 
know  every  mound  and  tree — this  is  his 
sole  concern  in  life.  In  a  strange  country- 
he  is  more  helpless  than  the  white  man. 
His  ability  to  follow  tracks  through  the 
bush  is  truly  astonishing  to  a  white  man 
from  the  pavements;  but  I  have  seen 
white  men  become  as  expert." 

This  is  not  true  of  the  Eskimo,  who 

es  this  northern  part  of  Canada  with 

the  Indian.    He  is  inquisitive,  alert,  analy- 
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miles  of 
twisting 
riverways  that  end  at  the  Mackenzie  River 
Delta,  300  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  circle. 
At  Norman  we  left  the  Great  Bear  River, 
which  has  its  source  from  the  lake  bearing 
the  same  name,  and  swung  into  the  mighty 
Mackenzie.  At  the  head  of  this  historic 
stream  is  the  site  where  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin in  1825  established  his  headquarters 
while  on  his  expedition  to  explore  the 
Arctic  coast.  This  settlement  was  named 
Fort  Franklin.  Fort  Norman,  a  post  so 
often  moved,  was  also  located  here  for 
several   ye 

A  few  thousand  tired  exhausts  of  the 
engine  and  we  were  abreast  of  Fort  Good 
Hope.  Seventeen  miles  beyond  we  crossed 
the  Arctic  circle.  It  is  difficult  to  adjust 
oneself  to  the  real  midsummer  Arctic 
in  this  latitude.  Here  the  wild  rose  smiles 
in  crimson  clusters  and  the  willow  and 
spruce  wisp  and  bend  in  this  vast  and 
little  known  land  where  the  white  man  is 
not  to  be  found. 

The  chief  interest  that  this  country  of 
the  far  north  holds  is  in  the  study  of 
the  races  which  inhabit  it.     The  Eskimo 


presents  the  scope  for  absorbing  study, 
particularly  in  respect  to  the  way  he 
reacts  to  contact  with  civilization.  What 
will  be  the  value  of  the  Eskimo,  when 
the  engulfing  spread  of  industry  has 
reached — as  it  will  reach — the  shores  of 
the  Arctic?  Will  he  vanish  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  or  will  he  adapt  him- 
self to  the  conditions  and  become  a  valu- 
able Canadian? 

Viscount  Bryce,  before  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society,  once  said:  "The  rela- 
tion of  nature  to  human  development,  the 
influence  which  natural  environment  has 
upon  the  progress  of  civilization  and  upon 
all  the  arts  which  belong  to  civilization, 
is  an  enormous  theme  upon  which  we 
might  discourse  for  days,  or  even  weeks. 
I  only  indicate  to  you  what  profits  the 
historian,  and  especially  the  historian 
who  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  earlier  stages  of  man's  growth  "and 
development,  finds  in  examining  in  one 
country  after  another  the  relation  which 
exists  between  natural  environment  and 
the  progress  of  human  communities.   The 
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racial  changes  in 
progress  to-day  il- 
lustrate the  pro- 
cesses by  which  races 
were  formed  in  pre- 
historic times.  The 
ancient  races  and 
their  customs,  and 
their  habits,  are  in 
many  regions  van- 
ishing and  in  others 
suffering  change. 
There  are  processes 
now  going  on  in  the 
Pacific  Islands  which 
will  probably  have  in 
forty  years  com- 
pletely altered  them 
and  destroyed  half 
their  charm." 

There  are  no 
peoples  t  o  which 
Bryce's  observations 
would  apply  more 
aptly  than  to  the 
Delta  and  Coast 
Eskimo.  They  could 
also  be  applied  to  the 
Indian  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie River.  The  in- 
termarrying  of  post  traders  with  Indian 
half-breed  women,  and  whalers  mixing 
with  the  Eskimos  of  the  Delta  and  Coast 
tribes  have  resulted  in  producing  a  strange 
race  of  people.  To  determine  the  origin 
of  these  mixed  races  ethnologists  will  find 
themselves  nonplused  in  generations  to 
come.  The  half-breed  offspring  of  French 
and  Indian  parentage  resembles  the 
people  of  Southern  Spain  and  Portugal,  a 
mixture  of  North  African  blood  with  the 
Iberians.  There  are  many  half-breeds  of 
the  Mackenzie  River  region  who,  if  liv- 
ing in  the  Southern  Italian  province  of 
Calabria  or  Sicily,  woald  pass  as  native 
born  Calabrians  or  Sicilians.  This  would 
apply  as  faithfully  to  the  Kskimo.  There 
was  Pat,  an  interpreter  for  the  Canadian 
Arctic  expedition.  He  has  a  Danish 
father  and  a  full-blooded  Coppermine 
Eskimo  mother,  and  he  is  as  Romanesque 
as  a  Roman  in  face  and  figure. 

THE  Delta  and  Coast  Eskimo  as  com- 
pared with  the  Indian  is  superior  in 
every  way.  He  is  clean,  thrifty,  optimis- 
tic and  industrious.  He  receives  from  the 
Northern  Trading  Company  "debt"  in  a 
form  of  sailing  crafts  that  are  paid  for  in 
skins.  This  is  arranged  in  instalments 
over  a  term  of  years.  A  default  in  pay- 
ment has  been  very  unusual. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  Bishop  String- 
er went  among  the  Delta  and  Coast  people. 
He  found  them  cruel,  acrimonious  in  their 
attitude  toward  him  and  his  propaganda. 
He  narrowly  escaped  death  at  their  hands. 
To-day  they  regard  him  with  great  re- 
verence, and  during  his  visits  to  Herschell 
Island  and  Fort  MacPherson  they  flock 
In  hundreds  to  see  him.  As  late  as  1900 
nearly  all  girls  infants  were  put  on  the 
snow  to  die.  Since  that  time  it  has  rarely 
been  known  to  have  occurred.  When 
Stringer  went  among  them  polygamy  was 
practised.  To-day  each  man  has  but  one 
wife.  Her  most  valued  accomplishment,' 
by  the  way,  is  to  make  seal-skin  boots, 
which  are  water-tight.  If  she  possesses 
this  accomplishment  she  is  considered  a 
desirable  candidate  for  a  matrimonial 
alliance.  The  elder  wife  in  the  days  when 
polygamy  was  practised,  looked  after  the 
camp,  the  younger  wife  was  the  child 
bearer. 

The  mother  attends  to  the  birth  of  her 
own  infant     For  the  first  two  years  the 


A  view  of  Chipewyan, 
the  most  noted  post  in 
the  Canadian  north, 
showing  the  old  forts 
there. 
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child  does 
not  wear 
clothes,  but 
i  s  carried 
under  the 
artigi,  o  r 
coat,  next 
to  the  skin. 
The  death 
of  a  child  at 
birth  in  one 
community 
has  not 
been  known 
for  nineteen 
years. 

Before 
being  Chris- 
tian i  z  e  d 
they  had  no 
conception 
of  a  God  or 

future  life;  and,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
missionaries,  their  ideas  are  still  very 
nebulous.  They  are  extremely  senti- 
mental. The  men  make  good  husbands. 
They  are  energetic  workers  and  take  ex- 
cellent care  of  their  utensils  and  hunting 
implements.  Most  families  of  the  Delta 
Kskimo  live  in  log  houses  and  enjoy  a  very 
comfortable  existence.  They  are  home- 
loving  and  devoted  to  the  old  and  to  their 
children. 


\\T  K  had  an  exceptional  chance  to  see 
*  *    the    Eskimos    at    their    best.      We 
reached  the  Mackenzie  delta  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  festivities. 

When  the  sun  returns,  in  the  summer, 
and  is  visible  continuously  for  six  weeks, 
both  night  and  day.  these  primitive 
people  show  their  delight  in  a  very  primi- 
tive way.  They  sleep  in  the  day  time  and 
sing  and  dance  all  night.  They  enter  with 
great  spirit  into  their  festivities.  The 
men  rarely  dance  together,  however,  as  do 
some  of  the  other  Arctic  tribes.  Their 
dance  resembles  the  "Hula  Hula"  of  the 
Pacific  races.  They  sing  of  a  certain 
sparrow-like  bird  on  the  coast,  a  bird  they 
call  Mikilailaluk.  They  intone  tuneful 
lullabies  to  their  young  and  "Home  Sweet 
Home"  is  a  favorite  song  of  theirs.  In 
their  language  the  words  are  pronounced 
in  almost  every  case  phonetically. 
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Home  Sweet  Home. 

Angutvul  kelagmi 
Alkan  Chakaidli; 
Kilaktun  nagoyoak, 
Nuna  ililugo. 

Ublum  Nikekchakput 
Aituchagipligut 
Ilingnin  kichianin 
Inunakpaktugut. 

Chwinakput  ikidzung 
Ilitsaotigut 
Nagligushugakput 
Umigiyanun 
Pigishugatigut 
Kelaom  apkonmini 
0  nukiktuyutin 
Isuitpan. 


THEY  go  whaling  in  summer  and  trap 
in  winter.  They  like  the  white  man's 
food  when  they  can  secure  it.  In  the 
summertime  they  eat  their  fish  and  blub- 
ber raw,  and  in  the  winter  frozen.  They 
will  eat  cooked  food,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  them.  They  will  barter 
for  the  white  man's  canned  stuff,  eat  to 
their  satisfaction  and  then  go  out  and 
consume  quantities  of  blubber  and  raw 
fish  as  a  dessert.  I  have  seen  girls — and 
pretty  girls  they  were,  too,  with  white- 
skins  that  bore  evidence  of  their  mixed 
origin — cut  the  head  from  fish  and  strip- 
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from   hi  trip  through   tk* 

It  mi  token  eighty  mil  ana- 

son  is  seen  on  the  right,  with  his  ship  h  nid. 


ire  put  in  the  grave.  With  the  body  in  a  coffin 
are  placed  the  gun,  the  cup  and  saucer  and  a  few 
Other  things  intimately  associated  with  the  deceased. 

led,  which  is  used  to  carry  the  body  to  its  last 
ng  place,  is  left  at  the  grave. 

'"p  O  conjecture  that  the  Eakimo  will  ever  attain  a 
-*■  degree  of  civilization  that  will  enable  him  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  civilized  man,  and  take  a  part 
in  the  word's  affairs,  is  not  to  be  even  problemati- 
cal 1  y  considered. 
Those  who  know  him 
best  recognize  the 
mental  limitations 
by  which  he  is  handi- 
capped. It  is  a  case 
ef  so  far  and  no  far- 
ther. When  civiliza- 
tion reaches  the  land 
where  the  Eskimo 
now  has  possession 
he  will  vanish  from 
the  face  of  the  earth 
as  most  aboriginal 
races  do.  He  is, 
after  all,  a  product 
of  the  strange  con- 
ditions under  which 
he  has  had  to  subsist. 


Girling,  a  very  courage- 
ous missionary,  who 
has  gone  among  the 
fierce  Blonde  Eskimos 
of  Bathurst  since 
picture  was  taken 
Mr.  Thompson. 
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the  entrails  before  proceeding  to  eat  them 
raw.  It  is  a  fact  that  even  some  white 
men  who  have  lived  long  and  traveled  far 
in  the  Polar  regions  become  capable  of 
eating  of  raw  blubber  and  fish.  The 
rigors  of  the  north  make  a  strong  diet 
necessary.  In  some  respects  the  Eskimos 
are  quite  civilized.  They  have,  for  in- 
stance, containers  for  keeping  their  tea 
warm  which  they  take  with  them  when 
trapping. 

When  trapping  they  do  not  work  as 
rapidly  as  the  Indian.  One  assumes  that 
this  is  due  to  the  great  amount  of  fur 
worn  by  them.  A  day's  walk,  when  visit- 
ing their  traps  will   not  exceed   twenty 


Inspector  La  Nauze, 
of  the  Mounted 
Police,  who  led  the 
Southern  ernedition 
in  quest  of  the  mur- 
derers Sinnisiak  and 
Uluksuk,  and  who 
met  Mr.  Thompson 
en  route.  lo  the 
right  is  shown  a 
typical  native 
woman. 


miles.  An  Indian  or  white  trapper  will 
make  thirty.  The  population  of  villages 
move  together.  The  women  often  harness 
themselves  to  the  sled  and  will  do  the  work 
of  two  dogs. 

They  have  implicit  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  white  man.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  white  men  have  en- 
deavored to  play  fair.  Promises  of  pro- 
vision for  services  rendered  to  the 
whalers  by  the  Eskimo  were  always  kept 
when  the  whalers  returned  the  following 
year.  The  Eskimo  does  not  fear  death, 
but  looks  upon  it  rather  as  a  great  ad- 
venture. Formerly  the  dead  were  wrapped 
in  shrouds  and  put  upon  poles.     To-day 


i  N  our  return 
journey  we  left 
Fort  MacPherson  on 
July  8th,  arriving  at 
Peace  River  Cross- 
ing August  5th.  Al- 
lowing six  days  from 
Peace  River  Cross- 
ing to  New  York,  we 
made  the  journey 
from  New  York  to 
the  Arctic  and  re- 
turn in  seventy-one 
days.  From  this 
there  should  be  de- 
ducted a  delay  of 
twelve  days  at  Fort 
Smith,  which  was 
made  necessary  by 
ice  in  Great  Slave 
Lake,  and  also  three 
days'  delay  at  Burnt 

Island,  in  Great  Slave  Lake,  waiting  for 
rable  winds  to  carry  the  ice  to  the 

Northern    shore,    which    would    make    it 

possible  for   us  to  make   Hay   River  on 

the  east  end  of  the  lake. 


More  Service 
Poems 

A  letter  has  been  received  by  the 
editor  from  Robert  W.  Service,  who 
is  still  at  the  Western  front.  Mr. 
Service  has  started  on  another 
series  of  war  poems  and  he  pro- 
mises them  exclusively  to  Mac- 
Lean's.  The  last  series,  which  ran 
through  this  magazine,  came  out  in 
book  form  later  as  "Rhymes  of  a 
Red  Cross  Man"  The  sales  broke 
all  records  in  Canada,  50,000  copies 
being  sold.  The  new  series  will  be, 
if  possible,  better,  and  will  start  in 
an  early  issue. 


The  Pawns  Count 

A  Story  of  the  Great  War 

By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

Author  of  "Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo,"  "The  Double  Traitor,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  IV.— Continued. 

JOSEPH  moistened  his  lips.  He  was 
still  feeling  sore  and  dizzy,  but  he 
began  to  see  his  way. 

"You  noticed,  perhaps,"  he  said,  "the 
American  girl — the  beautiful  young  lady 
with  this  guy's  friends?  She  was  wait- 
ing with  the  others  for  Captain  Graham 
to  come  down.  I  saw  her  go  up  the 
stairs.  I  saw  her  come  down  again,  three 
minutes  later." 

"Miss  Van  Teyl?"  Fischer  exclaimed, 
with  a  frown.    "You're  mad,  Joseph!" 

The  negro  laughed  grimly. 

"Am  I!"  he  retorted.  "I  tell  you  this. 
Master  Fischer.  She  was  in  Berlin  where 
I  was,  and  she  was  at  the  Embassy  every 
day.  She  was  asked  to  leave  there.  They 
put  her  over  the  frontier  into  Holland. 
I  knew  her  when  she  came  into  the  res- 
taurant She's  no  society  young  lady, 
she  ain't!  Bet  you  she  was  on  to  the 
goods." 

Fischer  hesitated  for  a  moment.  The 
thoughts  were  chasing  one  another 
through  his  brain.  Then  he  took  up  the 
receiver  from  the  telephone  instrument 
which  stood  upon  the  table. 

"1560  Mayfair,"  he  asked  in  a  low 
tone. 

They  all  stood  listening,  grouped 
around  Graham's  writhing  figure. 

"Hullo!  Is  that  Claridge's  Hotel?" 
Fischer  went  on.  "I  am  speaking  from 
Tiro's.     Put  me  through,  if  you  please, 

vliss  Van  Teyl's  apartments. 
What?  Repeat  that,  will  you? 
Thank  you." 

Fischer  laid  down  the  receiver.  He 
turned  towards  the  others.  He  was 
breathing  a  little  quickly,  and  his  eyes 
glittered  behind  his  gold-rimmed  spec- 
tacles. 

"Miss  Van  Teyl,"  he  announced,  "has 
left  for  Tilbury.  She  is  going  out  on  the 
Lapland  this  morning.  My  God,  she's 
got  the  formula!" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Joseph 
was  standing  by  with  a  wicked  look  on 
his  face. 

"I  saw  her  slip  away,"  he  muttered, 
'and  I  watched  her  come  down  again. 
There  was  just  time." 

FISCHER  turned  suddenly  to  where 
Graham  was  lying.  He  drew  a  sheet 
of  writing  paper  from  the  rack  upon  the 
table,  and  a  pencil  from  his  pocket.  There 
was  an  evil  and  concentrated  significance 
in  his  tone. 

"That  formula,"  he  said,  "can  be  writ- 
again.     I  think  you  had  better  write 

"I'll   see  you   damned   first!"  was   the 
but  prompt  reply. 

t   a    little   lower   over   the 

prostrate  figure.     "Look  here,"  he  went 

we  don't  run  risks  like  this  for  notlt- 

You're  better  dead  than  alive,  so 


Illustrated  by  Charles  L-  Wrenn 

Synopsis:  Capt.  Graham,  an  English 
officer,  invents  a  new  explosive  of  tre- 
mendous power  and  tells  about  it  at  a 
fashionable  London  restaurant  in  the 
hearing  of  a  number  of  people,  including 
John  Lntehester,  another  Englishman; 
Pamela  Van  Teyl,  an  American  girl; 
Oscar  Fischer,  a  German-American,  and 
Baron  Sunyea,  a  Japanese.  He  mysteri- 
ously disappears.  Pamela,  believing  he 
hoi  f"  <  »  overpowered  and  is  being  kept 
in  some  part  of  the  restaurant,  obtaiyis 
information  from  two  employees  with 
reference  to  a  deserted  chapel  beside  the 
restaurant.  She  sccrires  the  key  to  the 
chapel.  In  the  meantime  Graham  awakens 
from  a  drugged  stupor  to  find  himself 
in  the  chapel  confronted  with  Fischer, 
icho  demands  the  formula  for  the  i 
explosive. 

far  as  we  are  concerned,  any  way.  We'd 
planned  to  take  the  formula  from  you, 
and  you  can  guess  the  rest.  There  are 
cellars  underneath  here  into  which  no  one 
ever  goes  who  matters.  Now  here's  a 
chance  of  life  for  you.  Write  down  that 
formula — truthfully,  mind — and  we'll 
discuss  the  matter  of  taking  your  parole." 

"See  you  damned  first!"  Graham  re- 
peated, his  voice  a  little  more  tremulous 
but  still  convincing. 

Fischer  stood  upright  and  turned  to 
Jules. 

"Get  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  a  glass," 
he  ordered. 

The  man  pushed  open  the  trap-door  and 
disappeared.  He  came  back  again  in  a 
few  moments,  with  a  bottle  in  one  hand 
and  a  glass  in  the  other.  Fischer  poured 
out  some  of  the  cordial  and  drew  a  small 
table  up  to  Graham's  side. 

"There,"  he  said,  loosening  the  cord 
around  his  left  wrist,  "drink  that,  and 
think  it  over.  We  shall  be  gone  for  about 
ten  minutes.  If  you  change  your  mind 
before,  ring  that  little  hand-bell.  If  you 
have  not  changed  your  mind  when  we  re- 
turn, it  will  be  the  cellars." 

"Reasts!"  Graham  muttered. 

Fischer  shrugged  his  shoulders.  For 
a  moment  he  had  straightened  himself. 
His  face  had  softened,  but  it  was  in  tune 
with  his  thoughts. 

"I  would  twist  the  necks  of  a  million 
fools  like  vou,"  he  said,  "for  the  sake 
of " 

He  paused,  leaving  his  sentence  uncom- 
pleted, and  beckoned  to  the  other  men. 
They  followed  him  through  the  trap-door 
and  down  into  the  cellars  below.  The 
place  was  once  more  silent.  Graham 
rolled  from  side  to  side,  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  tugged  vainly  at  his  bonds. 
The  effort  overtaxed  his  strength.  He 
<<1  to  feel  the  darkness  closing  in 
upon  him,  the  rushing  of  the  sea  in  his 


CHAPTER  V. 

SO    FAR  as   Sandy   Graham   was  con- 
cerned,   his    unconsciousness    might 
have  lasted  an  hour  or  a  day.     As  a  mat- 


ter of  fact,  it  was  scarcely  a  minute  after 
the  disappearance  of  Fisher  and  his  con- 
federates when  he  was  conscious  of  a  rush 
of  cold  air  in  the  place,  and  beheld  the 
vision  of  a  tiny  flash  of  light  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  gloomy  building.  Immediate- 
ly afterwards  he  heard  the  soft  closing  of 
a  door  and  beheld  a  tall,  shadowy  figure 
slowly  approaching.  He  lay  quite  still 
and  looked  at  it,  and  his  heart  began  to 
beat  with  hope.  One  of  the  lights  had 
been  left  burning,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  bearing  and  attitude  of  the 
man  who  finally  came  to  a  standstill  by 
his  side,  which  was  entirely  reassuring. 

"Lutchester!"  he  faltered.  "My  God, 
how  did  you  get  here?" 

"Offices  of  a  young  lady,"  Lutchester 
observed,  producing  a  knife  from  his  pock- 
et.    "Allow  me!" 

He  cut  the  cords  which  still  secured 
Graham's  limbs.  Then  he  looked  around 
him. 

"How  did  they  bring  you  here?"  he 
whispered.  "I  suppose  there  is  a  passage 
from  the  restaurant?" 

"Up  through  a  trap-door  there,"  Gra- 
ham explained,  pointing. 

Lutchester  stood  over  it  and  listened 
intently.  Then  he  turned  around,  lifted 
the  glass  of  brandy  from  the  table,  smelt 
it  approvingly  and  tasted  it. 

"Excellent  I"  he  pronounced.  "The 
1840.     Allow  me!" 

He  refilled  the  glass  and  handed  it  bo 
Sandy,  who  gulped  down  the  contents. 
The  effect  was  almost  instantaneous.  In 
less  than  a  minute  he  had  staggered  to 
his  feet. 

"Feel  strong  enough  to  walk  about  fifty 
yards?"     Lutchester  inquired. 

"I'd  walk  to  hell  to  get  out  of  this 
place!"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

Lutchester  took  his  arm,  and  they 
passed  down  the  dusty  aisle  between  the 
worm-eaten  and  decaying  benches  and 
through  the  outside  door,  which  Lutches- 
ter closed  and  locked  behind  them.  The 
rush  of  cold  air  was  like  new  life  to 
Graham. 

"I  can  walk  all  right  now,"  he  mut- 
tured.  "My  God,  we'll  give  these  fellows 
hell  for  this!" 

They  made  their  very  difficult  way 
across  a  plot  of  ground  from  which  a  row 
of  dilapidated  cottages  had  been  razed 
to  the  ground.  The  fog  still  hung  around 
them  and  seemed  to  bring  with  it  a  curi- 
ous silence,  although  the  dying  traffic 
from  one  of  the  main  thoroughfares 
reached  them  in  muffled  notes.  Lutches- 
ter climbed  to  the  top  of  a  pile  of  rubbish 
and  then,  turning  around,  held  out  his 
hand. 

"Up  here,"  he  directed. 

Graham  struggled  up  until  he  stood  by 
his   companion's   side.      The   latter   stood 


Van  Teyl  took  the  stab  badly.    He  started 
and   his  face   took  on  a  strange   pallor. 
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quite  still,  listening  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  climbed  a  little  higher  and  swung 
around,  holding  out  his  hand  once  more. 

"I'm  on  the  top  of  the  wall,"  he  said. 
"Come  on." 

Graham's  knees  were  shaking,  but  with 
Lutchester's  help  he  staggered  up  and 
reached  his  side.  On  the  pavement  below 
a  man  in  chauffeur's  livery  was  standing, 
holding  out  his  hands,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  curbstone  a  closed  car  was  waiting. 
Somehow  or  other  the  two  reached  the 
pavement  Lutchester  almost  pushed  his 
companion  into  the  limousine  and  stepped 
in  after  him.  The  chauffeur  sprang  to 
his  seat  and  the  car  glided  off.  Graham 
just  realized  that  there  was  a  woman  by 
his  side  whose  face  was  vaguely  familiar. 
Then  the  waves  broke  in  upon  his  ears 
once  more. 

"I  was  right,  then,  it  seems,"  Pamela 
observed  approvingly.  "You  were  just 
the  man  for  this  little  affair." 

Lutchester  sighed.        • 

"Unfortunately,"  he  confessed,  "a  mes- 
senger boy  would  have  been  as  effective. 
I  stumbled  over  to  the  chapel — rubber 
shoes,  you  observe,"  he  remarked,  point- 
ing downwards — "and  soon  discovered 
that  blinds  had  been  let  down  all  around 
and  that  there  were  people  inside.  There 
was  just  a  faint  chink  in  one,  and  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  several  men,  your 
friend  Oscar  amongst  them.  Having,"  he 
went  on,  "an  immense  regard  for  my 
personal  safety,  I  was  hesitating  what 
means  to  adopt  when  the  lights  were  low- 
ered, and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  men 
were  disappearing." 

"Do  go  on,"  Pamela  murmured.  "This 
is  most  exciting." 

"In  a  sense  it  was  disappointing,"  Lut- 
chester complained.  "I  had  pictured  for 
myself  a  dramatic  entrance  ...  a  quiet 
turning  of  the  key,  a  soft  approach — ow- 
ing to  my  shoes,"  he  reminded  her— "a 
cough,  perhaps,  or  a  breath  .  .  discov- 
ery, me  with  a  revolver  in  my  hand  point- 
ed to  the  arch-villain — 'if  you  stir  you're 
a  dead  man!'  .  .  .  Natural  collapse  of 
the  villain.  With  my  left  hand  I  slash 
the  bonds  which  hold  Graham,  with  my 
right  I  cover  the  miscreants.  One  of 
them,  perhaps,  might  creep  behind  me, 
and  I  hesitate.  If  I  move  my  revolver 
the  other  two  will  get  the  drop  on  me — 1 
think  that  is  the  correct  expression?  A 
wonderful  moment,  that,  Miss  Van  TeylP 

"But  it  didn't  happen,"  she  protested. 

"Ah !  I  forgot  that,"  he  acknowledged. 
"Still,  I  was  prepared.  I  had  the  revolv- 
er all  right  But  as  you  say,  it  didn't 
happen.  I  made  my  way  to  the  chape! 
door,  let  myself  in,  found  our  friend  lying 
in  a  half-comatose  state  upon  one  of  the 
blue  plush  Henry  sofas,  in  the  shadow  of 
a  horrible  deal  pulpit,  I  gathered  that  he 
had  been  left  there  to  reflect  upon  his 
sins.  There  was  a  bottle  of  remarkably 
fine  brandy  within  reach,  which  I  tested, 
and  with  which  I  dosed  our  friend  here. 
I  then  cut  away  his  bonds,  arm  in  arm 
we  walked  down  the  aisle,  I  locked  up  the 
place,  threw  the  key  away,  kicked  my 
shins  half-a-dozen  times  crossing  that  dis- 
gusting little  plot  of  land,  climbed  boldly 
to  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  behold!" 

Pamela  smiled  upon  him  in  congratula- 
tory fashion. 

"On  the  whole,"  she  said,  "I  am  quite 
glad  that  I  telephoned  to  you." 

"You  showed  a  sound  discretion,"  he 
admitted. 

"If  he  had   not  been   lame,"  she  con- 


fessed," I  should  have  sent  to  Captain 
Holderness." 

"That  would  have  been  a  great  mis- 
take," Lutchester  assured  her.  "Holder- 
ness is  a  good  fellow  but  devoid  of  im- 
agination. He  is  great  on  constituted 
authority.  He  would  have  probably 
marched  up  with  a  squad  of  heavy- 
footed  policemen — and  found  nothing." 

"Yet  I  must  confess,"  Pamela  persisted, 
with  a  frankness  unaccountable  even  to 
herself,  "that  if  I  could  have  thought  of 
anyone  else  I  should  never  have  tele- 
phoned to  you." 

"And  why  not?" 

"Because  I  should  not  have  classified 
you  as  being  of  the  adventurous  type," 
she  declared. 

Lutchester  looked  injured. 

"After  all,"  he  protested,  "that  is  not 
my  fault.  That  is  due  to  your  singular 
lack  of  perception.     However,  I  am  able 


to  return  the  compliment.  I,  for  my  part, 
should  have  thought  that  you  were  much 
more  interested  in  the  fashions  than  in 
paying  exceedingly  rash  visits  to  degen- 
erate orientals  and  negroes." 

"Perhaps,  some  day,"  she  remarked, 
"we  may  understand  one  another  better." 

He  met  her  gaze  with  a  certain  seri- 
ousness. 

"I  hope  that  we  may,"  he  said. 

For  some  reason  they  were  both  silent 
for  a  moment.  Her  tone  had  changed  a 
little  when  she  spoke  again. 

"You  are  sure,"  she  asked,  "that  you 
do  not  mind  my  leaving  the  rest  of  this 
affair  in  your' hands?  There  are  reasons, 
which  I  cannot  tell  you  of  just  now,  which 
make  me  anxious  not  to  appear  in  it  at 
all." 

"I  accept  the  charge  as  a  privilege,"  he 
assented.  "We  are  within  a  few  yards  of 
my  rooms  now.    I  promise  you  that  I  will 


Site  had  scarcely  made  hiraelf  comfortable  when  she 
was  aware  of  the  approach  of  a  large  familiar  figure. 
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look  after   Captain   Graham   and   advise 
him  as  to  the  course  for  him  to  pursue  " 

The  car  came  to  a  standstill. 

"This  then,"  she  said,  holding  out  her 
■I,  "will  be  good-bye  for  the  present." 

He  held  her  fingers  for  a  moment  with- 
out   reply.      Quite   suddenly    ihi 
that  she  liked  him.     Then  he  lifted   I 
ham,    who    was  half  asleep,   half   urn-cm 
scious,  to  his  feet,  and  assisted  him  from 

"Where  shall  I  tell  the  man  to  go  to?" 
he  inquired. 

"He  knows,"  she  answered  with  sud- 
den taciturnity. 

"Wherever  il  may  be,  then,"  be  replied, 
"bon   voytt 

CHAPTER  VI. 

T  T  was  about   hnlf-an-hour   later  when 

1        indy   Graham  opened  his  eyes  and 

n  to  feel  the  I  warm  in 


his  veins.  He  was  seated  in  the  most 
comfortable  easy-chair  of  John  Lutchest- 
cr's  bachelor  sitting-room.  Hy  his  side 
was  a  coffee  equippage  and  a  decanter  of 
brandy.      His  !  throbbed  and  his 

n  ached,  but  his  mind  was  beginning 
to    grow    clearer.      I.utchester,    who    had 
iting-table,   swung 
round   in   his   chair   at   the   sound  of  his 
guest's  movement. — 

ling  better,  eh?"  he  asked. 

"I  am  all  right  now,"  was  the  some- 
what shaky  reply.  "Got  a  head  like  a 
turnip  and  a  tongue  like  a  lime-kiln,  but 
I'm  beginning — to  feel  myself." 

"How's  your  memory'.'" 

"Hazy.  Let  me  see.  .  .  .  My  God, 
I've  been  robbed,  haven't  I?" 

"So  I  imagine,"  Lutchester  replied. 
"You  rather  asked  for  it,  didn't  you?" 

Graham  moved  uneasily  in  his  place. 
He   had   suddenly   the    feeling   of   being 


"Mr.  Fischer!"  she  exclaimed.    "How 

on  earth  did  you  catch  this  steamer?" 


back  at  school — and  in  the  presence  of 
the  headmaster. 

"I  suppose  I  did  in  a  way,"  he  admitted, 
"but  at  Henry's — why,  I've  always  looked 
upon  the  place  as  a  club  more  than  any- 
thing else." 

"I  am  afraid  that  I  can't  agree  with 
you    there,"     Lutchester    observed.      "I 
should  consider  Henry's  a  remarkably  cos- 
mopolitan   restaurant,  where   a   man    in 
your  position  should  exercise  more  than 
ordinary  restraint" 
"I  suppose  I  was  wrong,"  Graham  mut- 
tered, "but  I  had  been  working  for  about 
ten  hours  on  end,  and  then  rushed  up  to 
London  in  the  car  to  try  and  keep  my  ap- 
pointment with  Holderness." 
"Stop  anywhere  on  the  way?" 
"We  had  a  few  drinks,"  Graham  con- 
fessed.    "I  was  so  done  up.     Perhaps  I 
had  more  than  I  meant  to.    However,  it's 
no  use  bothering  about  that  now.     I've 
D  robbed,  and  that's  all  there  is  about 
it.     Could  we  get  on  to  Scotland  Yard 
from  here?" 

"We  could,  but  I  don't  think  we  will," 
Lutchester  replied. 
Graham  was  puzzled. 
"Why  not?"  he  demanded.  "That  form- 
ula was  the  most  wonderful  thing  that 
has  ever  been  put  together,  and  the  whole 
thing's  so  simple.  I've  been  afraid  every 
second  that  someone  else  might  stumble 
upon    it" 

"It  is  without  doubt  a  great  loss," 
Lutchester  admitted.  "All  the  same,  I 
don't  fancy  that  it's  a  Scotland  Yard  busi- 
ness exactly.  Have  you  any  idea  who 
robbed  you?" 

Graham  paused  to  think.  His  eyes  were 
still  troubled  and  uncertain. 

"It's  coming  back  to  me,"  he  muttered. 
"I  remember  that  beastly  barn  of  a 
chapel.  There  were  Jules,  and  that  musi- 
cian fellow,  and  the  big  American.  He 
emptied    my    pockets.  Why,   of 

course,  I  remember  how  angry  he  was. 
.  .  .  My  pocket-book  was  gone!  They 
left  me  alone  to  write  out  the  formula 
again,  and  then  you  came.  .  .  •  How 
on  earth  did  you  tumble  on  to  my  being 
there,  Lutchester?" 

"It  was  Miss  Pamela  Van  Teyl  whom 
you  must  thank,"  Lutchester  told  him, 
"not  me.  It  seems  she  knew  more  about 
Henry's  than  any  of  us.  She'd  come  up 
against  some  of  the  crew  in  Berlin,  and 
she  guessed  they  were  holding  you  for 
that  formula.  She  got  the  key  out  of  one 
of  those  men  and  then  telephoned  to  me 
for  my  help." 

"And  I  never  even  thanked  her,'  Gra- 
ham murmured  weakly. 

THERE  was  a  moment's  silence.  The 
recovering  man's  consciousness  of  his 
position  and  of  events  was  evidently  as 
yet  incomplete.  He  sat  up  suddenly  in 
his  chair,  gripping  the  sides  of  it  His 
eyes  were  large  with  reminiscent  trouble. 

"My  pocket-book  had  gone  when  they 
searched  me,"  he  muttered. 

"Are  you  sure  that  you  had  it  with  you 
when  you  came  into  Henry's?"  Lutchester 
inquired. 

"Absolutely  certain." 

"Do  you  tfrink  you  can  remember  now 
what  happened  when  you  went  upstairs?" 

"I  reached  the  lavatory  all  right — you 
were  with  me  then,  weren't  you?"  Graham 
said  reflectively.  "I  hung  up  my  coat 
while  I  washed,  but  there  was  no  one 
else  in  the  room.  Then  you  went  down- 
stairs and  I  brushed  my  hair  and  just 
stopped  to  light  a  cigarette.     You  know 
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that  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  landing 
there  is  a  room  where  the  musicians 
change.  Joseph,  that  black  devil,  was 
standing  in  the  doorway.  He  grinned  as  I 
came  into  sight.  'Lady  wants  to  speak 
to  you  for  a  moment,  Captain  Graham,' 
he  said.  Well,  you  know  how  harmless 
the  fellow  looks  —  just  a  good-natured, 
smiling  nigger.  I  never  dreamed  of  any- 
thing wrong.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
thought  that  Peggy  Vincent — that's  a 
young  lady  I  often  go  to  Henry's  with — 
wanted  to  have  a  word  with  me  before  I 
joined  our  party.  I  stepped  inside  the 
room,  and  that's  just  about  all  I  can 
remember.  It  must  have  been  jolly  quick. 
His  arm  shot  round  my  neck,  the  door  was 
closed,  and  that  other  brute — Hassan,  I 
think  it  was— held  something  over  my 
face." 

"But  the  room  was  searched,"  Lutches- 
ter  reminded  him. 

"When  I  came  to  just  a  little,"  Graham 
explained,  "I  found  that  I  was  in  a  sort  of 
cupboard  place,  behind  the  lockers  these 
fellows  have  for  their  clothes.  It  opens 
with  a  spring  lock,  and  you'd  never  notice 
it,   searching  the  room." 

"Who  was  the  first  person  you  saw 
when  you  recovered  consciousness?" 

Graham's  forehead  was  wrinkled  in  the 
effort  to  remember. 

"I  can't  quite  get  hold  of  it,"  he  con- 
fessed, "but  I  have  a  sort  of  fancy  I 
can't  altogether  get  rid  of  that  there  was 
a  woman  about." 

Lutchester  looked  at  the  end  of  the 
eigarette  he  had  just  lit. 

"A  woman?"  he  repeated.  "That's 
queer." 

"I  can't  remember  anything  definitely 
until  I  woke  up  in  that  chapel,"  Graham 
continued,  "but  when  they  searched  me 
and  found  that  the  pocket-book  had  gone, 
Fischer,  the  big  American,  muttered  some 
woman's  name.  I  was  queer  just  at  the 
moment,  but  it  sounded  very  much  to  me 
like  Miss  Van  Teyl's.  He  rang  her  up  on 
the  telephone." 

"Did  they  suspect  Miss  Van  Teyl,  then, 
of  having  taken  your  pocket-book?" 

Craham  shook  his  head. 

"I  lost  the  drift  of  things  just  then,"  he 
admitted.  "She  couldn't  have  done,  in 
any  case.  Forgive  me,  but  aren't  we 
wasting  time,  Mr.  Lutchester?  We  must 
do  something.  Couldn't  you  ring  up  Scot- 
land Yard  now?" 

"I  certainly  could,"  Lutchester  assent- 
ed, "but,  as  I  told  you  just  now,  I  don't 
think  that  I  will." 

Graham  stared  at  him. 

"Rut  why  not?" 

"For  certain  very  definite  reasons  with 
which  you  needn't  trouble  yourself  just 
now,"  Lutchester  pronounced.  "The 
formula  has  gone,  without  a  doubt,  but  it 
certainly  isn't  in  the  hands  of  any  of  the 
people  at  Henry's." 

"But  there's  that  American  fellow — 
Fischer!"  Graham  exclaimed.  "He  was 
the  ringleader!" 

"Just  so,"  Lutchester  murmured 
thoughtfully.  "However,  he  hasn't  got 
the  formula." 

"But  he  planned  the  attack  upon  me," 
Graham  protested.  "He  is  an  enemy — a 
German  —  sheltering  himself  under  his 
American  naturalization.  Surely  we're 
going  for  him?" 

"He's  a  wrong  'un,  of  course,"  Lutches- 
ter admitted,  "but  he  hasn't  got  the 
formula." 

"But  we  must  do  something!"  Graham 
continued,  his  anger  rising  as  his  strength 


returned.  "Why,  the  place  is  a  perfect 
den  of  conspirators!  I  expect  Ferrani 
himself  is  in  it,  and  there's  that  other 
maitre  d' hotel,  Jules,  and  those  black 
beasts,  Joseph  and  Hassan,  besides 
Fischer.    My  God,  they  shall  pay  for  his!" 

Lutchester  nodded. 

"I  dare  say  they  will,"  he  admitted, 
"but  not  quite  in  the  way  you  are  think- 
ing of." 

Graham  half  rose  to  his  feet. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "I'm  sane  enough 
now,  aren't  I,  and  in  my  proper  senses? 
You  are  not  going  to  suggest  that  we 
don't  turn  the  police  on  to  that  damned 
place?" 

"I  certainly  am,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

Graham  was  aghast. 

"What  do  you  mean  to  do,  then?" 

"Leave  them  alone  for  the  present.  Not 
one  of  them  has  the  formula.  Not  one  of 
them  even  knows  where  it  is." 

"But  the  attack  upon  me?" 

"You  asked  for  all  you  got,"  Lutchester 
told  him  curtly,  "and  perhaps  a  little 
more." 

The  first  tinge  of  color  came  back  to 
Graham's  cheeks.  His  eyes  flashed  with 
anger. 

"Perhaps  I  did,"  he  admitted,  "but  that 
doesn't  alter  the  fact  that  I'm  going  to 
have  some  of  my  own  back  out  of  them." 

LUTCHESTER  crossed  his  legs  and 
turned  round  in  his  chair.  For  the 
first  time  he  directly  faced  his  visitor.  His 
tone,  though  not  unkindly,  was  impera- 
tive. 

"Young  fellow,"  he  said,  "you'll  have  to 
listen  to  me  about  this." 

A  smouldering  sense  of  revolt  suddenly 
found  words. 

"Listen  to  you?  What  the  devil  have 
you  got  to  do  with  it?"  Graham  demanded. 

"I  hate  to  remind  anyone  of  an  obliga- 
tion," Lutchester  answered,  "but  I  am 
under  the  impression  that,  together  with 
Miss  Van  Teyl,  of  course,  I  rescued  you 
from  an  exceedingly  inconvenient  situa- 
tion." 

"I  haven't  had  time  yet  to  tell  you  how 
grateful  I  am,"  Graham  said  awkwardly. 
"You  were  a  brick,  of  course,  and  how 
you  and  Miss  Van  Teyl  tumbled  on  to 
the  whole  thing  I  can't  imagine.  But  I 
don't  understand  what  you're  getting  at 
now.  You  can't  suggest  that  I  am  to  leave 
these  fellows  alone  and  not  give  informa- 
0  the  police?" 

"The  character  of  the  place,"  Lutches- 
ter assured  him,  "is  already  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  heads  of  the  police.  The 
matter  will  be  dealt  with,  but  not  in  the 
way  you  suggest.  And  so  far  as  regards 
her,  I  do  not  wish  him  interfered  with 
for  the  present." 

"You  do  not  wish  him  interfered  with?" 
Graham  repeated.  "Where  the  devil  do 
you  come  in  at  all?" 

"You  can  leave  me  out  of  the  matter 
for  the  present.  You  want  the  formula 
back,  don't  you?" 

"My  God,  yes!"  Graham  muttered  fer- 
vently. "It's  all  very  well  to  give  one  a 
pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper  and  say  'Write 
it  out,'  but  there  are  calculations  and  pro- 
portions  " 

"Precisely,"  Lutchester  interrupted. 
"You  want  it  back  again.  Why  not 
let  Fischer  do  the  business?  He  has  an 
idea  where  it's  gone.  The  thing  to  do 
seems  to  me  to  follow  him." 

"To  follow  Fischer?"  Graham  repeated 
vaguely. 


"Precisely.  If  he  thinks  the  formula 
is  in  England,  Fischer  will  stay  in  Eng- 
land. And  if  he  thinks  that  it  has  gone 
abroad  he  will  go  abroad.  If  we  leave  him 
free  we  can  watch  which  he  does." 

Graham  swallowed  half  a  wineglassful 
of  the  brandy  by  his  side.  Then  he  leaned 
forward. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "you'll  forgive  me 
if  I  repeat  myself  and  ask  you  once  again 
— what  the  hell  has  all  this  got  to  do  with 
you?" 

"Just  this  much,"  Lutchester  replied, 
"that  I  insist  upon  your  taking  the  course 
of  action  in  this  matter  which  I  propose." 

"You  mean,"  Graham  protested,  work- 
ing himself  gradually  into  a  ?tate  of 
wrath,  "that  I  am  to  go  back  to  my  rooms 
as  though  nothing  had  happened,  see 
Holderness  and  the  others  to-morrow,  and 
not  have  a  word  of  explanation  to  offer? 
That  I  am  to  leave  those  blackguards  at 
Henry's  to  try  their  dirty  games  on  some 
one  else,  and  let  Fischer,  the  man  who 
was  fully  inclined  to  become  my  mur- 
derer, go  away  unharmed?  I  think  not, 
Mr.  Lutchester.  I  am  much  obliged  for 
your  help,  but  you  are  talking  piffle." 

"What  do  you  propose  to  do,  then?" 

"I  am  going  round  to  Scotland  Yard 
myself." 

Lutchester  rose  to  his  feet. 

"Stay  where  you  are  for  a  minute, 
please,"  he  begged. 

He  passed  into  a  smaller  room,  and 
Graham  could  hear  faintly  the  sound  of 
the  telephone.  In  a  minute  or  two  his 
host   returned. 

"Go  in  there  and  speak,  Graham,"  he 
invited.  "You  will  find  some  one  you 
know  at  the  other  end." 

GRAHAM  did  as  he  was  bidden,  and 
Lutchester  closed  the  door  after  him. 
For  a  few  minutes  the  latter  sat  in  his 
chair,  smoking  quietly,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  fire.  Then  his  unwilling  guest 
reappeared.  He  came  into  the  room  a 
little  unsteadily  and  looked  with  new  eyes 
at  the  man  who  seemed  so  unaccountably 
to  have  taken  over  the  control  of  his 
affairs. 

"I  don't  understand  all  this,"  he  mut- 
tered. "Who  the  devil  are  you,  any  way, 
Lutchester?" 

"A  very  ordinary  person,  I  can  assure 
you,"  was  the  quiet  reply.  "However, 
you  are  satisfied,  I  suppose,  that  my  ad- 
vice is  good?" 

"Yes,  I  am  satisfied,"  Graham  answered 
nervously.  "You  know  that — that  I'm 
under  arrest?" 

Lutchester  nodded. 

"Well,  you're  not  asking  for  my  sym- 
pathy, I  suppose'.'''  he  observed  drily. 

The  young  man  flushed. 

"I  know  that  I  behaved  like  a  fool,"  he 
admitted.  "All  the  same,  I've  been  work- 
ing night  and  day  for  weeks  on  this  pro- 
blem. I  haven't  even  been  up  to  town 
once.  I  must  say  I  think  they  seem  in- 
clined to  be  a  little  hard  on  me." 

"No  one  is  going  to  be  in  the  least  hard 
on  you,"  Lutchester  assured  him.  "You 
have  committed  a  frightful  indiscretion, 
and  all  that  is  asked  of  you  now  is  to  keep 
your  mouth  shut.  If  you  do  that,  I  think 
a  way  will  be  found  for  you  out  of  your 
troubles." 

"liut  what  is  to  become  of  me?"  <■ 
ham  demanded. 

"I  understand  that  you  are  to  be  taken 
to  Northumberland  to-morrow,"  Lut> 
ter    informed    him.     "There   you   will   be 
Continued  on  page  75. 
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UNDERSTAND!    Then 
not   possibly   be   any    r 
thing    said    of    tl 

ntroller  of  Canada.  That  his 
name  is  W.  J.  Hanna  makes  no 
difference.  That  he  VM  once  a 
Tory  Provincial  I  in  On- 

tario, and   not  a  bad  one,  alb 
no  jot  or  tittle  of  the  Indictni 

ftinst  him.  He  works  for 
nothing — but  tha:  only  to 

heighten  our  suspicion.  He  works 
long  hours  and  lives  frugally — 
which  may  be  said  of  some  of  the 
ablest  rogues  in  history.  Bat  the 
truth  which  must  be  faced  is: 
That  a  Food  Controller  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  in  the  year 
li»17  can  not  fail  to  be  a  villain. 
If  he  were  in  England,  or  in  the 
United  States,  or  Paraguay,  he 
might  be  otherwise,  but  in  Can- 
ada not  the  great  Gabriel  him- 
self  could    keep   his   wings   clean. 

You  think,  for  example,  that 
fifty-cent  butter  and  forty-nine- 
cent  bacon  are  outrageous.  So,  no  doubt,  does  W.  J.  Hanna.  You 
consider  the  price  of  bread  and  milk  high  enough  to  warrant 
lynchings.  So,  no  doubt,  does  Hanna.  England,  you  sa 
better  off  than  Canada.  Canadian  food  sells  cheaper  there  than 
where  it  is  produced.  The  United  States  at  least  has  oleomar- 
garine to  gn  read,  and  a  Food  Controller  with  a  large 
jaw  and  a  reputation  for  getting  great  things  done  in  very 
short  order.  Hanna  has  the  jaw  but  not  the  reputation.  He 
has  the  work  without  the  credit,  the  suffering  without  the 
glory.  And  he  deserves  it.  Half  a  dozen  Canadians  of  dis- 
tinction had  an  opportunity  to  look  over  the  Food  Controller- 
ship  before  Hanna  volunteered.  They  looked,  they  sniffed  and 
they  turned  their  backs.  They  saw  in  it  just  what  Hon.  V. 
Hanna  is  seeing  in  it  to-day — trouble.  They  picked  up  their 
coat-tails  and  backed  off,  on  tip-toe.  Like  foxes  that  have 
scented  a  bear  trap  covered  in  leaves,  they  stood  back  to  watch 
the   bear  get  caught      And   caught  he   is. 

Some  morning  next  week  —  any  week  —  watch  the  Toronto 


train  dump  its  load  of  uncomfort- 
able passengers  on  the  platform 
of  the  Central  Station  at  Ottawa. 
Among  them  you  will  be  certain 
to  see  one  morning  or  another,  a 
low-set,  heavy  figure  of  a  man, 
with  black  hair  and  grey  eyes  and 
positively  the  biggest  head  and 
the  biggest  pair  of  rimless  spec- 
s  you  have  ever  seen.  While 
the  commercial  travellers,  step- 
ping elegantly  down,  hand  their 
grips  to  the  eager  red-caps,  this 
man  totes  his  own  well-worn  little 
grip  with  the  air  of  one  who  de- 
spairs of  ever  getting  rid  of  it, 
or  of  the  of  living  with- 

out it.  This  is  Hanna.  The  com- 
mercial travellers,  the  young  poli- 
ticians and  the  civil  servants  ar- 
riving by  this  train,  sail  with  an 
elegant  air  into  the  dining  room 
of  the  Chateau  and  luxuriate  cr. 
an  expense-account  breakfast,  or 
descending  to  the  barber-shop, 
abandon  themselves  to  the  de- 
lights of  the  barber's  chair.  Not  so  Hanna.  He  paddles  along 
with  a  far-sighted  look  in  his  eyes  and  eats  one  of  those  break- 
fasts recommended  by  his  hirelings  for  the  abused  Canadian 
public.  There  is  no  swarm  of  admiring  office-seekers  at  his 
elbow,  such  as  love  to  court  a  public  man  with  luscious  offices 
in  his  gift.  No  obsequious  lobby  workers  offer  him  cigars. 
The  Food  Controller  of  Canada  is  nobody's  friend.  The  farmers 
don't  want  to  talk  to  him  because  they  think  he  is  trying  to 
cheat  them  out  of  their  long-dreamed  of  harvest  of  high  prices. 
The  consumers  have  no  use  for  him  because  they  think  he 
should  butcher  the  farmer  and  the  middleman  on  sight  and 
wherever  found.  Alone,  distrusted,  unsung  and  damned,  the 
man  who  rashly  volunteered  to  play  butler  to  the  Canadian 
family  in  a  house  three  thousand  miles  long,  boards  a  bob- 
tailed  Ottawa  street  car  and  plods  absent-mindedly  to  his 
shabby  offices  jn  an  old  rat-trap  across  the  business  section 
of  the  town.    That  is  Hanna. 

Britton   B.  Cooke 


J.  Hanna. 


THE  thought  I  want  to  imp 
upon  the  people  of  Canada  is  that 
the  great  needs  of  the  moment 
are.  first,  increased  production  of  food 
and  second,  food  conservation.  During 
the  past  summer  splendid  results  were 
achieved  by  the  zealous  city  and  towns- 
people who  did  their  "bit"  on  the  land. 
Now  that  winter  is  upon  us,  however,  the 
matter  of  increased  production 
purely  and  simply  with  the  farmer.  It 
is  a  question  of  increased  acreage,  and 
.unquestionably  the  farmer,  as  a  cl 
is  doing  his  utmost  to  increase  his  fall 
plowing,  so  that  more  land  will  be  avail- 
able for  cultivation  in  the  spring. 

The  situation  in  so  far  as  the  average 
household  is  concerned  comes  down, 
therefore,  to  the  matter  of  Food  Conser- 
vation. Every  patriotic  Canadian  who 
desires  to  do  his  or  her  share  toward  win- 
ning the  war.  can  play  a  part  by  helping 


along  the  campaign  to  save  food  in  every 
conceivable  way. 

The  war  has  become  a  sheer  test  of  en- 
durance, the  Central  Powers  lined  up  on 
one  side,  the  Allies  on  the  other.  It  is  not 
merely  a  fight  to  the  finish  in  the  matter 
of  shells  and  men.  It  is  a  struggle  in 
which  both  sides  are  striving  to  outlast 
the  other,  not  only  in  shells  and  men,  but 
in  money  and  food  as  well.  The  Allies 
have  a  preponderance  in  men  and  in  capa- 
city for  shell  production.  We  are  in  a 
much  sounder  position  financially.  But 
what  of  the  food  problem? 

With  the  seas  wide  open  to  Allied  ships 
and  the  storehouses  of  the  world  to  draw 
upon  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  gave 
little  thought  to  the  food  problem  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  war.  Food  conserva- 
tion was  a  problem  exclusively  for  the 
attention  of  the  Germans.  It  became  so 
serious  a  situation  for  the  enemy  that 
food  control  was  undertaken  almost  at 
once.       The     Imperial     authorities     took 


ruthless  charge  of  everything  pertaining 
to  the  food  supply  of  the  country.  Sup- 
plies were  commandeered,  prices  were  set, 
restrictions  as  to  consumption  were 
placed.  The  people  went  on  short  rations. 
Substitutes  became  the  order  of  the  day 
— tasteless,  unappetizing  substances,  for 
the  most  part,  lacking  in  nutritious  quali- 
ties. The  arbitrary  measures  that  the 
German  Government  took  were  possible 
only  because  the  Government  had  full 
power  of  lffe  and  death  over  every  able- 
bodied  man  in  the  country.  Such  men  as 
were  fit  to  serve  at  the  front  were  put  into 
uniform.  Practically  all  others  were 
pressed  into  state  service  or  sent  to  the 
munition  factories.  The  elaborate  struc- 
ture of  industry  and  business  was  stripped 
bare  of  men.  The  fixing  of  food  prices  be- 
came possible  because  the  authorities  took 
the  crops  from  the  farmer  and  supervised 
its  distribution  to  the  people.  The  whole 
machinery  of  distribution  which  had  pre- 
viously prevailed  there,  as  it  does  still  in 
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What  Women  Can  Do 

See  that  no  food  is  nutted. 
Strive  to  find  a  use  for  all  "left-overt." 
Do  not  serve  elaborate  meals  for  company. 
Do  not  serve  elaborate  teas. 
Do  not  serve  young  lamb. 
Do  all  shopping  in  person  end  not  over  phone 
Obsen^e  regulation*  us  to  beefless  and  bacon 
less  dags  and  all  others  that  mag  be  laid  down 
Devise  economy  dishes. 


America  where  business  goes  on  as  usual, 
had  been  swept  away.  But  even  in  Ger- 
many, let  it  be  added,  price  fixing  and 
food  control  have  not  been  exactly  success- 
ful. Prices  have  soared,  supplies  have 
been  hoarded,  measures  have  been  re- 
scinded and  amended  and  replaced,  the 
populace  have  clamored  mightily  and 
people  have  starved  in  some  sections  while 
food  profiteers  fattened  in  still  other  parts 
of  the  Hohenzollern  domain. 

IT  OWEVER,  we  are  digressing.  It  is 
-*!  certain  that  the  intense  sufferings 
of  the  German  people  in  the  matter  of 
food  precipitated  the  submarine  cam- 
paign. They  were  determined  that  the 
hated  "Englanders"  should  suffer  as  they 
were  doing;  and  so  the  mandate  went  out 
for  the  U-boats  to  start.  Twice  the  sub- 
marine campaign  has  been  started,  and 
it  is  still  being  prosecuted  with  such  vigor 
and  frightfulness  that  the  food  problem 
has  become  one  of  intense  moment  to 
Britain  as  well  as  to  Germany.  The  U- 
boats  infest  the  seas  to-day  and  the  fac- 
tories of  Germany  are  working  day  and 
night  to  replace  those  that  the  British 
sink.  The  underseas  campaign  will  be 
carried  on  as  long  as  Germany  has  the 
will  to  continue  the  war;  and  so  the  food 
problem  will  continue  among  the  most 
pressing  that  the  Allied  nations  must  con- 
sider. 

By  the  most  unsparing  of  individual 
effort  the  British  people  have  succeeded 
in  solving  the  problem  to  some  extent. 
Every  square  foot  of  land  available  has 
been  plowed  up.  Men  of  all  ages  and 
ranks  and  degrees  of  portliness  have 
turned  in  at  the  work.  Women  of  gentle 
birth  have  taken  their  places  with  women 
of  the  slums  in  doing  the  work  that  men 
formerly  did.  But  all  this  is  not  sufficient 
and  to-day  the  eyes  of  the  Mother  Country 
turn  across  the  Atlantic.  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  with  their  huge  stretches 
of  tillable  soil,  can  produce  enough  food 
to  keep  the  Allies  fed  indefinitely  if  the 
non-combatant  population  of  these  two 
countries  resolve  individually  and  collec- 
tively to  do  their  share. 

A   S  stated  before,  the  need  at  present 
-**    is  for  the  conservation  of  food.     If 

we   use   less   food   and   waste   less,    if  we 
■w  luxuries  and  save  our  supplies  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  most  whole 
of  foods,  we  can  send  more  food  and  still 
more   food   for  our  hard-pressed   people 

Phil  matter  of  consi 
tion  also,  mark  you,  is  one  that  must  be 

The 
Government  could  force  food  conservation 


by  stepping  in  and 
taking  over  all  sup- 
plies, and  then  super- 
vising the  distribu- 
tion. But  this  would 
mean  complete  con- 
scription of  labor  in 
Canada.  It  would 
mean  tearing  down 
the  machinery  of  dis- 
tribution wliicit  gives 
employment  to  the 
bulk  of  the  population 
of  all  big  cities.  It 
would  precipitate  op- 
position so  bitter  and 
conditions  so  trying 
that  it  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  obtain 
the  results  desired  by 
educating  the  people 
to  individual  action. 
What  each  Cana- 
dian must  get  into  his  or  her  head 
is:  "This  means  me.  It  does  not  mean 
my  neighbor  or  the  people  of  another 
section  or  the  Government  officials  or 
the  Food  Controller.  It  is  my  duty. 
If  I  am  too  indifferent  or  too  selfish  to 
help,  I  am  failing  to  do  my  duty  in  this 
supreme  hour  of  need.  If  the  number  of 
others  who  fail  callously  and  ingloriously 
as  I  am  doing,  is  large,  then  it  may  mean 
that  the  measure  of  assistance  so  urgently 
needed  from  Canada  will  not  be  forth- 
coming." 

AND,  now,  just  what  can  each  individ- 
ual do  to  help?  Take  the  man  first. 
He  can  eat  less.  It  is  a  fact  attested  by 
all  medical  men  that  the  average  person 
eats  too  much.  The  Germans  are  perhaps 
not  more  unhealthy  under  the  conditions 


of  food  shortage  than  they  were  when,  as 
a  nation,  they  over-ate  and  over-drank. 
The  average  man  can  eat  what  is  most 
wholesome  and  eschew  foods  that  he  is 
asked  to  save.  He  can  refuse  to  eat  beef 
and  bacon  on  the  days  set  and  insist  that 
in  his  household  this  rule,  and  such  rules 
as  may  later  be  laid  down,  are  closely  ad- 
hered to.  He  can  give  co-operation  to  his 
wife  by  cheerfully  eating  whatever  econo- 
my foods  she  may,  in  her  zeal  for  the  good 
cause,  place  before  him.  He  can  accept 
bread  puddings  when  his  taste  runs  to 
expensive  pastry.  Fui'thermore,  he  can 
eat  light  lunches  and  bring  the  restaur- 
ant-keepers around  to  co-operation  by  in- 
sisting on  this  same  policy  of  food  fru- 
gality. He  can  refuse  to  give  or  attend 
heavy  dinners  or  banquets. 

IT  is,  however,  the  woman  of  the  house 
who  can  do  the  greatest  part  in  this 
national  campaign  of  food  thrift.  The 
woman  can  see  to  it  that  no  food  is  wasted, 
that  remnants  of  roasts  and  ends  of 
loaves  are  not  thrown  into  the  garbage, 
that  all  oversupplies  of  vegetables  and 
puddings  are  kept  for  a  reappearance  or 
for  inclusion  in  a  new  dish.  The  amount 
of  waste  that  goes  on  in  the  average  Cana- 
dian home,  where  prosperity  exists,  is 
astoundingly  large.  Multiply  this  waste 
tens  of  thousands  of  times  over  and  the 
result  is  shocking,  appalling! 

The  woman  can  do  her  share  by  adher- 
ing to  such  rules  for  food  regulation  and 
regular  abstinence  as  may  be  laid  down. 
She  can  devise  economies  and  plans  for 
reducing  the  food  consumption  on  her 
table.  She  can  refrain  from  placing  ex- 
pensive and  elaborate  meals  for  company. 
She  can  stop  serving  dainty  and  expensive 
lunches,  afternoon  teas  and  after-theatre 
suppers. 

She  can  help  to  keep  prices  down  by 
shopping     in     person     and     thus 
bringing  shrewd  common  sense  to 
4!H       her  buying.     The  telephone  habit 
has  done  much  to  send  prices  up. 
If  these  rules 
were      zealously 
and      c  o  n  s  i  s  • 


Left:  A  society 

trd    to     the 
management      of 

kitchen 
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tently    followed     in    every    household    In 
i.|;i  the  result  would  be  incalculably 

h    food    would    he    saved   to 

long  way  indeed  i  living  the 

situation  that  the    '  And,  mark 

this  i  nt  step  would 

have  been   taken   toward   the   reduction  of 
food  prici  within  hounds 

and    prices    til: 

much  for  the  duty  of  the  individual. 
If    this    responsibility    were    universally 
ild  be  ii"  question  about 
our  being  0  our  share  toward  pro- 

wling   our    Allies    for    the    period    of 
strain   that  is  ahead. 

AS  Pood  '  "ine  in  for 

a  great  deal  of  criticism.      This   I 

old,  I  bc- 

iticism  if  the  1  nt  of 

itrol  had  undertaken  something 

tic  nature.     If  certain  foods  had 

absolutely   prohibited,   if   prices  for 

arbitrarily  fixed,  if 

indictments  n     lodged     against 

ilesalers,  the  public  appetite  for  dras- 

ICtion  would,  t  I  tent,  per!' 

have  been  appi  To  <!<•  anything  of 

nature   would,  however,  have  had   no 
t  on  the  general  situation  other  than 
to    i;  tain    ind  i  md    work 

unnecessary     hardships    on    individuals. 
tment  of  Pood  Control 
lavored  to  work  along  lines  that 
would    brine    about    the    re 
without  working  an  injustice  to  any  one 
.  without  hampering  the  farmer,  or 
•wing:   out    of    employment    thousands 
who  in  the   pi 

tribution. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  enter  into  long 
explanations  or  to  forecast  the  plans  for 
the  future.      Certain   facts  might, 
however,  he   laid  before  the   rcad- 
of  this  article  for  their  care- 
ful  and    intelligent   consideration, 
at  the  producing  end. 
Here,  you  think,  is  the  pla. 
rt  making  food  cheap  by   cut- 
ting down  the  price  paid  the  pro- 
ducer.     Right!      But    he    careful. 
The  price  of  wheat  can   he  fixed. 


and  has  been  fixed,  but 
that  does  not  mean 
that       the       pre 

price  of  other  com- 
nod  i    be    as 

:v      settled   —   or 
settled  at  all.     Wheat 
is  a  commodity  ea 
graded      a  n  d      easily 
kept.     There  has  long 

a   great   int< 
tional    trade   in   wheat 
and  the  business  world 
is  always  able  to 
mate    just    about    how 
much    wheat   then 
and   where,   and   what 
the    demand     will    be. 
Much    more    is   known 
about  wheat,  and  most 
common    grains,    than 
about  the  human   i 
itself.       I!  u  t    almost 

y  other   food  is  perishable,  varied  in 
ture  and  cost  of  production. 
You  can  see  at  a  glance  that  potatoes  can- 
as    wheat    is    graded. 

aer  "A"  may  have  half  a  car  of  good 
mixed  with  half  a  car  of  poor 
all  from  the  same  field  and  the 

Farmer  "h"  may  have  the  same  variety 

but  grown  on  different  soil.     A's  may  be 

fairly  good  and  l:*s  excellent    If  potatoes 

could   all   be  pooled   in 

iveraged  up,"  but  being 

iable  this  cannot  be  done. 

•  ns,  you  say,  are  trifling. 
They    only    make 
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//,;,/.-,   in,,,  ,,  and  '•■  •  i  ■'/<  lli>  <l<nix  set. 

tty  <ui  it 

■  //(//  ilixh'x  that 

Hi. 

i.ui  li'/lii  lunches  and                 thai  rest 

ants  i"                > n a! 'hi 'in- 

•  laborate  lun* 

up  sup]                     llu    tli< 

Do    /fit    i/i"  iiil'i>       ,le 

■i /if      nil 

•  hi  •  r fully. 

the  work  of  clas- 

ition   difficult. 
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They  don't  make  it  impossible  to  p 
a  fair  price  on  potatoes.  But  some- 
thing else  steps  in.  What  is  a  fair 
fixed  price  for  Farmer  "A"'  is  not  a  fair 
■  Farmer  "li",  and  Farmer 
"1!"  may,  as  easily  as  not,  find  it  unprofit- 
able to  dig  hi^  at  all  for  the  "fair 
."  The  law  might  then  confiscate  his 
crop,  but  it  would  then  have  to  dig  them 
— and  keep  an  army  of  helpers  to  do  it. 
In  England  a  "maximum  price"  was  fixed 
on  potatoes  one  day  ami-  the  next  day 
rescinded  and  called  a  "minimum  price." 

TAKK  this  little  episode  regarding  fish. 


Centre:     Girls     who     have 

turned  in  to  help  economize. 

Right:    Society    women 
hauling    in    vegetables. 


One  member  of  the  Fish  Committee 
I  that  an  Order  in  Council  he  passed 
ordaining  that  no  fisherman  should  raise 
the  then-current  prices  of  fish.     Fortun- 
ately no  such  order  was  issued.     For  had 
such  been  the  case  the  fishing  industry 
would  have  been  crippled  and  prices  would 
ultimately    have     been     driven    high    by- 
sheer  scarcity  of  fish.  As  everyone  knows, 
fishing  is  hazardous.     A   long  series  of 
storms  may  keep  the  vessels  in  port  and  a 
shortage  may  develop.     If  the  fish-buyers 
are  not  then  allowed  to  offer  extra  pi 
for  fish  the  schooner-crews  are  not  likely 
to  stir  themselves  until  the  storms  abate. 
Or,  if  a  vessel  brings  in  a  trip  of  fish  and 
is  offered  a  price  lower  than  the  fishermen 
think  they  should  get,  she  will  sail 
for    some    American    port,    where 
prices   are   always   higher,   or   the 
crew  may  turn  to,  split  and  salt  the 
catch   and  hand  them  over  to  the 
exporting  firms. 

A  price  of  twenty-one  cents  per 
pound  was  fixed  on  Canadian  cheese 
at  Montreal  for  export  to  Great 
Britain.  This  simply  resulted  in 
more  milk  being  turned  into  the 
condensers,  or  butter  factories,  or 
sold  to  city  dealers.  Similarly,  if 
the  price  of  butter  is  not  allowed  to 
fluctuate  the  milk  that  might  be 
used  for  butter  will  be  diverted  to 
other  uses. 

It  is  true  that  the  Food  Con- 
troller had  all  but  completed  a 
schedule  of  milk  prices  for  Cana- 
dian cities  to  go  into  effect  Novem- 
ber 1st— but  that,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  has  been  seriously  affected 
by  the  increase  in  the  price  offered 
for  milk  for  export  to  the  Allied  armies. 

Some  commodities  are  too  varied  to  be  subject 
to  successful  price  fixing.  Others  can  be  marketed 
by  the  producers  in  other  forms,  as  in  the  case 
of  milk  and  fish.  And  all  production  prices  in 
Canada  arc  subject  to  the  demand  of  the  export 

Continued  on  page  60. 
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Party  Administration  Toppling 

THE  political  situation  changes  rapidly 
under  the  stress  of  war  conditions.  By 
the  time  this  article  appears  both 
parties  will  probably  have  shed  their  old  skins 
like  the  serpent  and  emerged  with  dazzling  new 
coats.  Sir  Robert  Borden  has,  at  time  of 
writing, '  succeeded  apparently  in  forming  a 
Union  Government.  It  may,  or  may  not,  prove 
satisfactory  to  Win-the-War  Canadians.  There 
has,  at  any  rate,  been  no  indication  given  as 
to  what  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  the  rest  of 
the  Liberal  leaders,  who  are  not  included  in  the 
caste,  intend  to  do,  and  the  situation  as  a 
result  is  full  of  uncertainties. 

The  formation  of  the  new  Government  has, 
however,  cleared  the  air  to  some  extent.  Had 
the  forthcoming  election  been  fought  out  on 
straight  party  lines  the  earnest  Canadian 
would  have  been  in  a  quandary  as  to  how  to 
vote.  On  the  one  hand  would  have  been  the 
Government  with  a  record  of  achievement  al- 
most as  blank  as  the  shield  of  Tor,  a  Govern- 
ment which  had  distinguished  itself  through 
three  years  of  torpitude  by  one  courageous 
action — the  passing  of  the  Military  Service 
Act.  On  the  other  hand  would  have  been  an 
Opposition  which  had  not  shown  enough  con- 
structive ability  to  galvanize  the  Government 
into  action,  and  under  a  leader  who  was  openly 
opposed  to  compulsory  service. 

If  the  Union  Government,  which  is  taking 
shape  as  these  lines  are  written,  develops  satis- 
factorily to  Win-the-War  Canadians,  the  out- 
look for  aggressive  administration  will  be 
much  improved.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
this  will  be  the  result,  however.  It  is  a  Union 
Government  that  Sir  Robert  is  forming,  not  a 
National  Government.  It  smacks  somewhat  of 
political  expediency  and  the  bulk  of  the  min- 
isters will  be  politicians.  Thinking  Canadians, 
who  realize  that  it  takes  miracles  of  adminis- 
tration and  organization  to  win  wars,  have 
hoped  and  prayed  and  fought  for  a  government 
that  would  include  the  biggest  men  and  bright- 
est minds  in  the  country.  They  will  be  sadly 
disappointed  that  Borden  has  called  in  but 
three  men  who  were  outside  the  realm  of  party 
politics  and  has  filled  up  the  rest  of  the  posi- 
tions with  political  timber. 

However,  it  is  a  start  in  the  right  direction. 
The  principle  of  purely  political  administra- 
tions is  toppling-  May  it  fall  soon  enough  to 
enable  us  to  do  our  full  share  toward  winning 
the  war. 

Die  Hidden  I  land 

Tj>ROM  England  come  strange  rumors  of 
*  dark  conspiracies,  of  underground  German 
influences,  of  treason  in  high  places.  To  the 
Canadian  people,  who  hear  only  the  most 
lurid  bits  and  who  do  not  know  the  real  condi- 
tions in  the  Mother  Country,  all  this  is  very 
unsettling.  Take  the  story  of  the  Hidden  Hand, 
for  instance.  There  are  certain  people,  and 
influential  people,  too,  who  assert  that  then'  is 
a  very  powerful  interest  extending  even  to  the 
British  Government  itself,  which  is  working 
insidiously  for  the  German  cause.  They  see 
the  workings  of  the  Hidden  Hand  in  every 
German  triumph  and  they  ascribe  to  the  same 
cause  every  bit  of  British  bungling  and  every 
Allied  reverse.  They  hold  public  meetings  to 
discuss  the  matter;  and  at  one  of  them  not  so 
long  ago.  Kitchener's  sister,  Mrs.  Parker,  as- 
i  nest  belief  that  her  brother  of 
illustrious  memory  was  not  dead  but  a  prisoner 
in  Germany  and  that  he  had  been  betrayed  to 


the  enemy  by  the  Hidden  Hand.  One  of  the 
group,  who  are  busily  fomenting  excitement  on 
this  score,  is  the  editor  of  a  London  financial 
paper.  He  prints  boldly  and  unreservedly  the 
most  astounding  charges.  And,  so  far,  the 
Government  has  done  nothing  to  stop  him. 

The  charge  is  made,  for  instance,  that  one 
of  the  wireless  companies  was  permitted  to 
continue  operations  after  the  war  started  with- 
out any  degree  of  inspection  or  censorship. 
Another  is  to  the  effect  that  one  of  the  German 
banks  in  London  was  permitted  to  send  to  Ger- 
many, after  the  declaration  of  war,  a  large 
consignment  of  documents,  no  effort  being  made 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  them.  Other  charges 
are  made  of  too  sweeping  a  nature  to  stand 
repetition  here. 

The  British  Government  should  take  vigor- 
ous action  in  the  matter.  If  the  charges  have 
not  already  been  carefully  investigated,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  setting  about  it  If  there 
is  a  vestige  of  truth  in  all  this  talk  it  should  be 
ferreted  out  and  the  guilty  parties  should  pay 
the  extreme  penalty  for  their  treason.  If  a 
sincere  and  searching  enquiry  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  Hidden  Hand  is  a  mere  bogey  con- 
jured up  by  busybodies,  then  prompt  measures 
should  be  taken  to  lay  the  ghost  at  once.  As 
stated  before,  it  is  very  unsettling  to  have  such 
stories  in  circulation  without  any  attempt  at 
official  refutation.  The  authorities  should  either 
unveil  the  Hidden  Hand  or  brand  the  inventors 
of  the  story  for  what  they  are. 

Our  Duty  and  the  War  Loan 

THE  war  can  be  won  if  the  people  of  the 
Allied  Nations  are  prepared  to  go  to  still 
greater  lengths  of  self-sacrifice.  It  can  be  won 
only  by  grim  determination,  by  resolute  sup- 
pression of  personal  aims  on  the  part  of  indi- 
viduals. Governments  cannot  win  this  war 
alone,  armies  cannot  achieve  victory;  the  issue 
rests,  in  the  final  analysis,  with  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.  The  war  must  be  won  in  the 
workshops,  in  the  counting  houses,  on  the 
farms. 

And  so  each  Canadian  should  face  the  forth- 
coming War  Loan  by  saying  to  himself:  "The 
result  of  the  war  rests  upon  what  I  do  and 
what  others  of  my  kind  do.  My  duty  is  to 
see  that  (here  is  plenty  of  money  in  sight  to 
keep  the  machinery  of  war  running  at  full 
speed.  If  I  fail  in  my  duty,  the  machine  will 
run  down  and  defeat  will  follow."  It  is  utterly 
wrong  and  unpatriotic  to  assume  that  there 
will  be  enough  people  subscribing  to  the  loan 
to  make  it  a  success  without  your  investment  to 
swell  the  total.  The  loan  will  not  be  a  sir 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  not  a  downright 
manifestation  of  a  people's  determination  to 
win  this  fight  for  a  world's  freedom  ioiIch* 
every  Canadian  who  has  «  dollar  to  spare  in- 
vents it  in  the  loan.  Consider  this  as  your  duty, 
not  as  your  neighbor's. 

Canada  must  bear  her  share  of  the  financial 
burden  of  the  war.  It  would  be  national  folly 
to  assume  other  than  that  we  must  continue 
to  find  the  funds  for  a  long  continuation  of  the 
struggle  on  a  larger  scale  than  at  present. 
This  meant  a  heavy  drain  on  the  resource!  of 
the  country.  It  means  that  each  individual 
must  be  prepared  to  practice  thrift,  to  econo- 
mize, to  save  so  that  every  cent  poi 
be  laid  aside  for  investment,  in  war  loans. 
Only  in  this  way  will  it  be  possible  for  Canada 
to  accumulate  sufficient  reserves  to  pay  hei 
way.  It  is  in  the  small  war  loan  investment, 
multiplied  thousands  of  times  over,  that  the 
possibility  of  victory  li 
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CHAPTER  XXIII.— 
Continued. 

Bob    macnair  ; 
his  fight.     He  arose 
■  ■••   mora,   his  gnat   frame   trem- 
bling  in   the   grip  of   a   new    thrill.      Be 
bched    his    great   arm    to   the   south- 
!   in  a  silent  sign  of  surrender.     Hr 
ht    not    to   dodge    the    I  -inge 

wonderful  as  it  teemed  to  him.  He 
loved  this  woman — loved  her  as  he  knew 
he  could  love  no  other — as  he  had  never 
dreamed  it  was  in  the  heart  of  man  to 
love. 

And  then,  with  the  force  of  a  blow, 
came  the  realization  that  this  woman — 
his  woman — was  at  that  very  instant,  in 
all  probability,  at  the  mercy  of  a  fiend 
who  would  stop  at  nothing  to  gain  his  own 
He  leaped  to  the  door. 

"By  God,  I'll  tear  his  heart  out!"  he 
roared  as  he  wrenched  at  the  latch.  And 
the  next  instant  the  shores  of  Snare  Lake 
echoed  to  the  wild,  weird  sound  of  the 
wo!f-cry — the  call  of  MacN'air  to  his  clan  ! 
Other  calls  and  other  summons  might  be 
ignored  upon  provocation,  but  when  the 
terrible  wolf-cry  shattered  the  silence  of 
the  forest  MacNair's  Indians  rushed  to  his 
side. 

Only  death  itself  could  deter  them  from 
foregathering  at  the  sound  of  the  wolf- 
cry.  Before  the  echoes  of  MacNair's 
voice  had  died  away  dark  forms  were 
speeding  through  the  moonlight.  From 
all  directions  they  came;  from  the  cabins 
that  yet  remained  standing,  from  the  tents 
pitched  close  against  the  unburned  walls 
of  the  stockade,  from  rude  wickiups  of 
skins  and  of  brushwood. 

Old  men  and  young  men  they  answered 
the  call,  and  each  in  his  hand  bore  a  rifle. 
MacN'air  snapped  a  few  quick  orders. 
Men  rushed  to  harness  the  dog-teams 
while  others  provisioned  the  sleds  for  the 
trail. 

With  one  arm  MacNair  swung  the 
Louchoux  girl  from  the  floor,  and,  picking 
up  his  rifle,  dashed  out  into  the  night. 

Wee  Johnnie  Tamarack,  just  in  from  a 
twenty-four-hour  trail,  stood  at  the  head 
of  MacNair's  own  dogs — -the  seven  great 
Athabasca  River  dogs  that  had  carried 
him  into  the  north.  With  a  cry  to  his 
Indians  to  follow  and  to  bring  the  Lou- 
choux girl,  MacNair  threw  himself  belly- 
wise  onto  his  sled,  gave  voice  to  a  weird 
cry  as  his  dogs  shot  out  across  the  white 
snow-level  of  Snare  Lake,  and  headed 
southward  toward  the  Yellow  Knife. 

He  laughed  aloud  as  he  glanced  over 
the  back-trail  and  noted  that  half  of  his 
Indians  were  already  following.  He  had 
chosen  that  last  cry  well.  Never  before 
had  the  Indians  heard  it  from  the  white 
man's  lips,  and  they  thrilled  at  the  sound 
to  the  marrow.  The  blood  surged  through 
the  veins  of  the  wild  men  as  it  had  not 
surged  in  long  decades.  It  was  the  war- 
cry  of  the  Yellow  Knives. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  BATTLE. 

BOl:  UK'S   sled    seemed    ha. 

to  touch  the  hard  surface  of  the  snow. 
The  great  ma  ran  low  and  true 

over  the  well-delined  trail.  He  had  sel> 
the  dogs  with  an  eye  to  speed  and  en- 
durance at  the  time  he  had  headed  north- 
ward with  Corporal  Ripley  after  his  re- 
•  •  from  the  Fort  Saskatchewan  jail. 

The  shouts  of  the  following  I n<t . 
died  away.  Familiar  landmarks  leaped 
past,  and  save  for  an  occasional  word  of 
encouragement  MacN'air  let  the  dogs  set 
their  own  pace.  For,  consumed  as  he  was 
by  anxiety  for  what  might  lie  at  the  end 
of  the  trail,  he  knew  that  the  homing 
instinct  of  the  wolf-dogs  would  carry  them 
more  miles  and  in  better  heart  than  the 
sting  of  his  long  gut-lash. 

At  daylight  the  man  halted  for  a  half- 
hour,  fed  his  dogs,  and  boiled  tea,  which 
he  drank  in  great  gulps,  hot  and  black, 
from  the  rim  of  the  pot.  At  noon  one 
of  the  dogs  showed  signs  of  distress,  and 
MacN'air  cut  him  loose,  leaving  him  to 
follow  as  best  he  could.  When  darkness 
fell  only  three  dogs  remained  in  harr 
and  these  showed  plainly  the  effects  of 
the  long-trail  strain.  While  behind,  some- 
where upon  the  wide  stretch  of  the  Yellow 
Knife,  the  other  four  limped  painfully  in 
the  wake  of  their  stronger  team-mates. 

An  hour  passed,  during  which  the  pace 
slackened  perceptibly,  and  then,  with  only 
ten  miles  to  go,  two  more  dogs  laid  down. 
Pausing  only  to  cut  them  free  from  the 
harness,  MacN'air  continued  the  trail  on 
foot.  The  hard-packed  surface  of  the 
snow  made  the  racquettes  unnecessary, 
and  the  man  struck  into  a  long,  swinging 
trot — the  stride  of  an  Indian  runner. 

Mile  after  mile  slipped  by  as  the  huge 
muscles  of  him,  tireless  as  bands  of  steel, 
flexed  and  sprung  with  the  regularity  of 
clockworks.  The  rising  moon  was  just 
topping  the  eastern  pines  as  he  dashed 
up  the  steep  bank  of  the  clearing.  For  a 
moment  he  halted  as  his  glance  swept  the 
familiar  outlines  of  the  log  buildings, 
standing  back  and  clean-cut  and  somber 
in  the  light  of  the  rising  moon. 

MacNair  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  the 
next  moment  the  long  wolf-cry  boomed 
out  over  the  silent  clearing.  As  if  by 
magic,  the  clearing  sprang  into  life. 
Lights  shone  from  the  barrack  windows 
and  from  the  windows  of  the  cabins  be- 
yond; doors  banged.  The  white  snow  of 
the  clearing  was  dotted  with  swift-moving 
forms  as  men,  women,  and  children  an- 
swered the  clan-call  of  MacNair,  shouting 
to  one  another  as  they  ran,  in  hoarse,  deep 
gutturals. 


In  an  instant  MacNair 
singled  out  Old  Elk  from 
among  the  crowding  forms. 
"What's  happened  here?" 
he  cried.  "Where  is  the  white  klooch  man?" 
Old  Elk  had  taken  charge  of  the  thirty 
Indians  MacNair  had  despatched  for 
provisions,  and  immediately  upon  learning 
from  the  lips  of  the  Indian  women  of 
Chloe's  disappearance  he  had  left  the 
loading  of  the  sleds  to  the  others  while 
he  worked  out  the  signs  in  the  snow. 
Thus  at  MacNair's  question  the  old  In- 
dian motioned  him  to  follow,  and,  starting 
at  the  door  of  the  cottage)  he  traced 
Chloe's  trail  to  the  banskian,  and  there  in 
a  few  words  and  much  silent  pantomime 
he  explained  without  doubt  or  hesitation 
exactly  what  had  taken  place  from  the 
moment  of  Chloe's  departure  from  the 
cottage  until  she  was  carried,  bound  and 
gagged  and  placed  upon  Lapierre's  waiting 

As  MacNair  followed  the  old  Indian's 
story  his  fists  clenched,  his  eyes  hardened 
to  points,  and  the  breath  whistled  through 
his  nostrils  in  white  plumes  of  frost- 
steam. 

Old  Elk  finished  and,  pointing  elo- 
quently in  the  direction  of  Lac  du  Mort, 
asked  eagerly: 

"You  follow  de  trail  of  Lapierre?" 

MacNair  nodded,  and  before  he  could 
reply  the  Indian  stepped  close  to  his  side 
and  placed  a  withered  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"Me,  I'm  lak'  y'u  f adder,"  he  said; 
"y'u  lak'  my  own  son.  Y'u  follow  de 
trail  of  Lapierre.  Y'u  tak'  de  white 
kloochman  away  from  Lapierre,  an'  den, 
by  gar,  when  y'u  got  her  y'u  ke'p  her. 
Dat  klnochmnn,  him  damn  fine  'oman!" 

Realizing  his  worst  fears  were  veri- 
MacNair  immediately  set  about  pre- 
parations for  the  attack  on  Lapierre's 
stronghold.  All  night  he  superintended 
the  breaking  out  of  supplies  in  the  store- 
house and  the  loading  of  sleds  for  the 
trail,  and  at  the  first  streak  of  dawn  the 
vanguard  of  Indians  who  had  followed 
him  from  Snare  Lake  swarmed  up  the 
bank  from  the  river. 

MacNair  selected  the  freshest  and 
strongest  of  these,  and  with  the  thirty 
who  were  already  at  the  school,  struck 
into  the  timber  with  sleds  loaded  light 
for  a  quick  dash,  leaving  the  heavier  im- 
pedimenta to  follow  in  care  of  the  women 
and  those  who  were  yet  to  arrive  from 
Snare  Lake. 

The  fact  that  MacNair  had  made  use 
of  the  wolf-cry  to  call  them  together,  his 
set  face,  and  terse,  quick  commands  told 
the  Indians  that  this  was  no  ordinary  ex- 
pedition, and  the  eyes  of  the  men  glowed 
with  anticipation.  The  long-promised  — 
the  inevitable — battle  was  at  hand.  The 
time  had  come  for  ridding  the  north  of 
Lapierre.  And  the  fight  would  be  a  fight 
to  the  death. 

It  took  three  days  for  MacNair's  fly- 
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ing  squadron  to  reach  the  fort  at  Lac  du 
Mort.  By  the  many  columns  of  smoke 
that  arose  from  the  surface  of  the  little 
plateau,  he  knew  that  the  men  of  La- 
pierre  waited  the  attack  in  force.  Mac- 
Nair  led  his  Indians  across  the  lake  and 
into  the  black  spruce  swamp.  A  half- 
dozen  scouts  were  sent  out  to  surround 
the  plateau,  with  orders  to  report  imme- 
diately anything  of  importance. 

Old  Elk  was  detailed  to  follow  the  trail 
of  Lapierre's  sled  to  the  very  walls  of  the 
stockade.  For  well  MacNair  knew  that 
the  crafty  quarter-breed  was  quite  cap- 
able of  side-stepping  the  obvious  and 
carrying  the  girl  to  some  rendezvous  un- 
known to  anyone  but  himself.  The  re- 
maining Indians  he  set  to  work  felling 
trees  for  a  small  stockade  which  would 
serve  as  a  defense  against  a  surprise  at- 
tack. Saplings  were  also  felled  for  light 
ladders  to  be  used  in  the  scaling  of  La- 
pierre's walls. 

Evening  saw  the  completion  of  a  sub- 
stantial five-foot  barricade,  and  soon  after 
dark  Old  Elk  appeared  with  the  informa- 
tion that  both  Chloe  and  Big  Lena, 
as  well  as  Lapierre  himself,  were  within 
the  confines  of  the  Bastile  du  Mort. 
The  man  also  proudly  displayed  a  bleed- 
ing scalp  which  he  had  ripped  from  the 
head  of  one  of  Lapierre's  scouts  who  had 
blundered  upon  the  old  man  as  he  lay 
concealed  behind  a  snow-covered  log. 
The  sight  of  the  gruesome  trophy  with  its 
long  black  hair  and  blood-dripping  flesh 
excited  the  Indians  to  a  fever  pitch.  The 
scalp  was  placed  upon  a  pole  driven  into 
the  snow  in  the  centre  of  the  little  stock- 
ade. And  for  hours  the  Indians  danced 
about  it,  rendering  the  night  hideous  with 
the  wild  chants  and  wails  of  their  weird 
incantations. 

As  the  night  advanced  and  the  incan- 
tations increased  in  violence,  MacNair 
arose  from  the  robe  he  had  spread  beside 
his  camp-fire,  and  drawing  away  from 
the  wild  savagery  of  the  scene,  stole  alone 
out  into  the  dense  blackness  of  the  swamp 
and  detouring  to  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
seated  himself  upon  an  uprooted  tree- 
butt. 

A  N  hour  passed  as  he  sat  thinking— 
-<*■  staring  into  the  dark.  The  moon 
rose  and  illumined  with  soft  radiance  the 
indomitable  land  of  the  raw.  MacNair's 
gaze  roved  from  the  forbidding  blackness 
of  the  farther  shore-line,  across  the  dead, 
cold  snow-level  of  the  ice-locked  lake,  to 
the  bold  headlands'  that  rose  sheer  upon 
his  right  and  upon  his  left.  The  scene 
was  one  of  unbending  hardnets— of  na- 
ture's frowning  defiance  of  man.  The 
soft  touch  of  the  moonlight  jarred  upon 
his  mood.  Death  lurked  in  the  shadows 
—  and  death,  and  worse  than  death, 
awaited  the  dawning  of  the  day.  It  was 
a  hard  land—  the  north — having  naught 
to  do  with  beauty  and  the  soft  brilliance 
of  moonlight.  He  glanced  toward  the 
jutting  rock-ribbed  plateau  that  was  La- 
pierre's stronghold.  Out  of  the  night- 
out  of  the  intense  blackness  of  the  spruce- 
guarded  dark  came  the  wailing  howl  of 
the  savage  scalp-dance. 

"The  real  spirit  of  the  north,"  he  mur- 
mured bitterly.  He  arose  to  his  feet,  and 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  bold  head- 
land of  the  little  plateau,  stretched  his 
great  arms  toward  the  spot  that  con- 
cealed the  woman  he  loved — and  then  he 
turned  and  passed  swiftly  into  the  black- 
ness of  the  forest. 

But  despite  the  frenzy  of  the  blood 
lust,  at  no  time  were  the  Indians  out  of 
MacNair's  control,  and  at  midnight  when 


he  ordered  quiet,  the  incantations  ceased 
at  the  word  and  they  sought  their  blankets 
to  eagerly  dream  of  the  morrow. 

Morning  came,  and  long  before  sun- 
rise a  long  line  of  men,  women,  and  heav- 
ily laden  dog-sleds  put  out  from  the 
farther  shore  of  the  lake  and  headed  for 
the  black-spruce  swamp.  The  clan  of  Mac- 
Nair was  gathering  to  the  call  of  the  wolf. 

The  newcomers  were  conducted  to  the 
log  stockade  where  the  women  were  left 
to  store  the  provisions,  while  MacNair 
called  a  council  of  his  fighting  men  and 
laid  out  his  plan  of  attack.  He  glanced 
with  pride  into  the  eager  faces  of  the  men 
who  would  die  for  him.  He  counted 
eighty-seven  men  under  arms,  thirty  of 
whom  were  armed  with  Lapierre's  Mau- 


THE  position  of  the  quarter-breed's 
fort  admitted  only  one  plan  of  attack 
— to  rush  the  barricade  that  stretched 
across  the  neck  of  the  little  peninsula. 
MacNair  longed  for  action.  He  chafed 
with  impatience  to  strike  the  blow  that 
would  crush  forever  the  power  of  La- 
pierre, yet  he  found  himself  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  Lapierre.  For  somewhere  be- 
hind that  barrier  of  logs  was  the  woman 
he  loved.  He  shuddered  at  the  thought. 
He  knew  Lapierre.  Knew  that  the  man's 
white  blood  and  his  education,  instead  of 
civilizing,  had  served  to  heighten  and  to 
refine  the  barbaric  cruelty  ami  save 
of  his  heart.  He  knew  that  Lapierre 
would  stop  at  nothing  to  gain  an  end. 
His  heart  chilled  at  the  possibilities.  He 
dreaded  to  act  —  yet  he  knew  that  he 
must  act. 

He  dismissed  the  idea  of  a  siege.  A 
quick,  fierce  assault  —  an  attack  that 
should  have  no  lull,  nor  armistice  until 
his  Indians  had  scaled  the  stockade  was 
preferable  to  the  heart-breaking  delay  of 
a  siege.  MacNair  decided  to  launch  his 
attack  with  so  fierce  an  onslaught  that 
Lapierre  would  have  no  time  to  think  of 
the  girl.  But  if  worst  came  to  worst,  and 
he  did  think  of  her,  what  he  would  do  he 
would  be  forced  to  do  quickly. 

Grimly.  MacNair  led  his  warriors  to 
the  attack,  and  as  the  lean-faced  horde 
moved  silently  through  the  timbered 
aisles  of  the  swamp,  the  sound  of  scat- 
tering shots  was  borne  to  their  cars  as 
the  scouts  exchanged  bullets  with  La- 
pierre's sentries. 

A  CLEARED  space,  thirty  yards  in 
width,  separated  the  forest  from  the 
barricade,  and  with  this  clearing  in  sight, 
in  the  shelter  of  the  snow-laden  spruces, 
MacNair  called  a  halt,  and  in  a  brief  ad- 
dress gave  his  Indians  their  final  instruc- 
tions. In  their  own  tongue  he  addrc 
them,  falling  naturally  in  the  oratorical 
swing  of  the  council  fire. 

"The  time  has  come,  my  people,  as  I 
have  told  you  it  must  sometime  come,  for 
final  reckoning  with  Lapierre.  Not 
because  the  man  has  sought  my  life,  am 
I  fighting  him.  I  would  not  call  upon 
you  to  risk  your  lives  to  protect  mine; 
not  to  avenge  the  burning  of  my  store- 
house, nor  yet,  because  he  dug  my  gold. 
I  am  fighting  him  because  he  has  struck 
at  your  homes,  and  the  homes  of  your 
wives  and  your  children.  You  are  my 
people,  and  your  interests  are  my  in- 
terests. 

"I   have   not  preached   to   you,   as   do 
the  good  fathers  at  the  mission,  of  a  life 
in  a  world  to  come.    Of  that  I  know  noth- 
ing.    It  is  this  life — the  daily  life  wi 
living  now,  with  which  I  have  to  do.      I 


have  taught  you  to  work  with  your  hands, 
because  he  who  works  is  better  clothed, 
and  better  fed,  and  better  housed  than  he 
who  does  not  work.     I  have  commanded 


Like  a  flash 

you  not  to  drink  the  white  m. 
water,  not  because  it  is  wrong  to  be 
drunken.  A  man's  life  is  his  own.  He 
may  do  with  it  as  he  pl<  i  (  But  a  man 
who  is  drunk  is  neither  well  nor  happy. 
He  will  not  work.      He  sees  his  WO 
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ami  his  children  suffering  and  In  want,  and  hi-  doet  n<  He  heats 

i  and  drivel  them  old.    He  ii  no  kmg«t  ■  man,  but  a  hi 

.1   than    the  his 

h  ink  no  ' 


Chloe  followed,   holding   her  heavy   revolver. 

"I  have  not  made  you  learn  from  books;  for  books  are  things  of  the 
white  men.  In  books  men  have  written  many  things;  but  in  no  book  is 
anything;  written  that  will  put  warmer  clothes  upon  your  backs,  or 
more  meat  in  your  caches.  The  white  kloochman  came  among  you  with 
books.  Her  heart  is  good  and  she  is  a  friend  of  the  Indian,  but  all  her 
life  has  she  lived  in  the  land  of  the  white  men.     And  from  books,  the 


whi'  'her  their  meat  and  their  cloth- 

ing.    Therefore,   she   thought   that   the   Indians  also 
from   boo] 
"Hut  the  white  kloockman  hi  I  now  the  tteeda 

a-  north.  she  would  not 

that  it  is  the  work  of  the  hai 

knew   she  had  "   to  her,  for  there 

an  teach  you,  and  especially 

your  won  tt  which  I  know  nothing. 

"The    white   fcJo< urn,  your  good   friend. 

fallen    into   thi  We  are 

and  we  moat   take  her  from  Laplerre.     And  now 

light!     You  are  lighting 
and  the  children  of  lighting  men!     When  this  fight 
here   will  a   in   the   northland!      It 

will  be  the  last  tight   for   many  ol   us  — for  many  of 
'i  men  are  well  armed.    They 
will  fight  hard,  foi   they  know  it  is  their  last  stand. 
Kill  •  long  as  they  continue  to  fight,  but  do 

I  kill  Lai 
II  usly   as  he   paused   to 

glance  into  the  I  ightera. 

"Nil  man  shall  kill  Lapierre!"  he  repeated.  "He 
is  mine!  With  my  own  hands  will  I  settle  the 
score:  and  now  listen  well  to  the  final  word: 

"Drag   the    ladders   to   the   edge  of  the  clearing, 
ong  the  whole  front  in  the  shelter  of  the 
all  of  the  hoot-owl  you  shall  com- 
mence  firing.      Shoot    whenever   one  of   Lapierre's 
men  remain    well    com  ■ 

for  the  men  of  Lapierre  will  be  entrenched  behind 
the  loop  Vt    the  call  of  the  loon  you  shall 

I  tiring." 

Mai-Nair  rapidly  told  out  twenty  who  were  to 
man  the  ladders. 

"At  the  call  of  the  wolf,  rush  to  the  stockade 
with  the  ladders,  and  those  who  have  guns  shall 
follow.  Then  up  the  ladders  and  over  the  walls! 
r  that,  fight,  every  man  for  himself,  but  mind 
you  well,  that  you  take  Lapierre  alive,  for  Lapierre 
is  mine!" 

TIIK  laddermen  stationed  themselves  at  the  i 
of  the  timber,  and  the  men  who  carried  the  guns 
I  along  the  whole  width  of  the  clearing. 
Then  from  the  depths  of  the  forest  suddenly  boomed 
the  cry  of  the  hoot-owl.  Heads  appeared  over  the 
edge  of  Lapierre's  stockade,  and  from  the  shelter 
of  the  black  spruce  swamp  came  the  crash  of  rifles, 
heads  disappeared,  and  of  Lapierre's  men  many 
tumbled  backward  into  the  snow,  while  others 
crouched  upon  the  firing  ledge  which  Lapierre  had 
constructed  near  the  top  of  his  log  stockade  and 
answered  the  volley,  shooting  at  random  into  the 
timber.  But  only  as  a  man's  head  appeared,  or  as 
his  bodv  showed  between  the  spaces  of  the  logs, 
were  their  shots  returned.  MacN'air's  Indians  were 
biding  their  time 

i  an  hour  this  ineffectual  and  abortive  snip- 
ing kept  up,  and  then  from  the  walls  of  the  stock- 
ade appeared  that  for  which  MacNair  had  been 
waiting — a  white  flag  fluttering  from  the  end  of  a 
sapling.  Raising  his  head,  MacNair  imitated  the 
call  of  the  loon,  and  the  firing  ceased  in  the  timber. 
Having  no  white  rag  MacNair  waved  a  spruce  bough 
and  stepped  boldly  out  into  the  clearing. 

The  head  and  shoulders  of  Lapierre  appeared 
above  the  wall  of  the  barricade,  and  for  several 
moments  the  two  faced  each  other  in  silence.  Mac- 
Nair, grim,  determined,  scowling — Lapierre,  de- 
fiant, crafty,  with  his  thin  lips  twisted  into  a  mock- 
ing smile.  The  quarter-breed  was  the  first  to  speak. 
>,"  he  drawled,  "my  good  friend  has  come  to 
visit  his  neighbor!  Come  right  in,  I  assure  you  a 
hearty  welcome,  but  you  must  come  alone!  Your 
retainers  are  too  numerous  and  entirely  too  hour 
geoix  to  eat  at  a  gentleman's  table." 

"But  not  to  drink  from  his  bottle,"  retorted  Mac- 
Nair.    "I  am  coming  in — but  not  alone!" 

Lapierre  laughed  derisively.     "O-ho,  you  would 

come  by  force — by  force  of  arms,  eh!     Well,  come 

along,  but"  I  warn  you,  you  do  so  at  your  peril.     My 

men  are  all  armed,  and  the  walls  are  thick  and  high. 

Rather,  I  chose  to  think  you  will  listen  to  reason." 

"Reason!"  roared   MacNair.     "I   will   reason   with 
you  when  we  come  to  hand's  grips!" 
Continued  on  page  102. 
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Preparing  for  the  New  War 


Germany  is  Ready   to  Fight  For  Trade 
After  Peace  is  Signed. 


"pvESPITE  the  fact  that  the  end  of  the  war 
■*—'  seems  as  far  off  as  ever,  the  greatest 
problem  facing  the  Empire  is  the  matter  of 
preparing  for  peace.  Such  is  the  view  very 
strongly  expressed  by  Frederic  William  Wile 
in  an  article,  "The  New  War,"  in  the  London 
Magazine.  He  shows  how  energetically  Ger- 
many is  working  to  get  all  preparations  made 
for  the  war  of  commerce  which  will  start  as 
soon  as  peace  has  been  signed,  or  sooner; 
and  he  points  most  emphatically  to  the  duty 
of  the  British  Government  to  undertake  simi- 
lar preparations.    He  says: 

For  more  than  eighteen  months  the  Ger- 
mans, while  remaining  at  the  zenith  of  battle 
efficiency  ashore,  afloat,  and  aloft,  have  been 
steadily,  stealthily,  as  is  their  way,  mobilizin/i 
for  peace.  They  have  set  up  a  sub-Govern- 
ment, a  General  Staff  of  Commerce  and  Trade, 
to  concentrate  upon  and  deal  exclusively  with 
the  vast  complex  of  problems  which  will 
clamor  for  settlement  the  very  moment  the 
guns  have  ceased  to  bark.  They  call  it  the 
"Ministry  for  Transition  Economics"  (Ueber- 
gangs-Wirtschaft  Ministerium),  which  in 
plain  English  means  a  department  for  trans- 
ferring German  business  and  social  life  from 
a  war  to  a  peace  basis  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  Great  Britain 
will  not  permit  Germany  to  gain  in  the  post- 
bellum  field  of  commerce  and  trade  the  same 
kind  of  initial  advantages  which  we  are  still 
shedding  blood  and  treasure  to  deprive  her  of 
in  the  field  of  war.  But  we  shall  be  in  danger 
of  allowing  the  Germans  to  steal  precisely  that 
kind  of  a  march  on  us  unless  we  not  only  meet, 
but  outstrip,  the  far-sighted  measures  they 
have  taken  to  that  end.  We,  too,  it  seems  to 
me,  must  set  up  a  "Transition"  Government. 
I  prefer  to  call  it  a  Demobilization  Govern- 
ment, if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  avoid 
copying  the  Prussian  pattern ■-  though  Heaven 
knows  we  have  had  to  establish  plenty  of  pre- 
cedents of  that  kind  since   1911. 

As  demobilization  is  not  a  party  or  a  politi- 
cal issue,  it  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  a  non- 
party, non-political  Government.  Its  ramifi- 
cations are  so  enormous,  its  aspects  so  essen- 
tially economic,  that  we  should  avoid  at  all 
costs  entrusting  a  subject  so  vital  to  anything 
but  the  most  expert  hands  and  brains  in  the 
Empire.  No  hack  politician  should  be  per- 
mitted to  muddle  with  it. 

Germany  has  scoured  the  country  for  the 
highest-grade  talent  available  for  organization 
of  "Transition  Economics."  At  the  head  of 
her  Ministry  she  has  placed  Dr.  Sthamer,  of 
Hamburg,  a  great  Hamburg  shipping  author- 
ity and  Admiralty  lawyer,  and  his  board  of 
fellow-commissioners  include  ten  or  twelve  of 
the  most  eminent  specialists  in  the  Fatherland 
in  various  "root"  branches  of  industry     bank- 


ing, shipping,  steel  and  iron,  chemicals,  coal, 
shipbuilding,  machinery,  mining,  railways,  and 
textiles.  These  "key"  branches  have  been  sub- 
divided and  re-subdivided  until  there  is  not 
an  essential  aspect  of  their  respective  activi- 
ties which  remains  unorganized  and  unthought 
out. 

My  acquaintance  with  Germany's  "transi- 
tion" plans  is  confined,  of  course,  to  abstract 
indications  of  them  which  I  find  from  day  to 
day  in  the  German  Press.  But  my  twelve 
years  in  Germany  taught  me  to  read  between 
the  lines,  besides  imbuing  me  with  profound 
respect  for  the  Teutons  intuitive  capacity  for 
preparation.  /  have  no  hesitation  in  fore- 
shadowing that  Germany,  at  the  outbreak  of 
pence,  will  take  the  trade  field  almost  as  effec- 
tively arnted  for  economic  warfare  as  she  was 
caparisoned  for  battle  whin  she  fluiiQ  herself 
ut  Europe's  throat  three  years  ago. 

Demobilization,  like  war  itself,  is  primarily 
and  overshadowingly  a  question  of  transport. 
Germany's  military  successes  have  been 
triumphs  of  transport.  The  Allies'  failures 
and  misfortunes  have  been  due  most  of  all  to 
their  transport  inadequacies. 

Germany  had  pounded  her  way  across  Cen- 
tral Europe,  from  Antwerp  to  the  Black  Sea, 
more  or  less  irresistibly  because  she  has 
fought  on  "interior  lines,'  intricately  linked 
up  by  great  trunk  and  cross-communications. 
She  has  not  had  to  move  a  man  or  a  gun  by 
water.      She   conquered  ■  Poland    from    Russia 

indeed,  made  war  on  Russia  when  she  did 
because  she  knew  how  hopelessly   insufficient 
was  Russia's  railway  system  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  a   huge  attack   from   the   German 
side. 

With  the  exception  of  France,  the  Allies 
have  not  been  able  to  wage  the  war  on  "in- 
terior lines,"  and  even  the  communications  of 
France,  as  all  the  world  knows,  have  shown 
themselves  wholly  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facing  the  Boche  onslaught  in  com- 
mensurate force.  Britain,  at  any  rate,  has  had 
to  fight  Germany's  railways  and  railway  lines 
with  ships  and  shipping  lines.  We  shall  have 
to  meet  her  on  the  fields  of  the  war  after 
the  war  very  largely,  if  not  entirely,  with  the 
same  means. 

Demobilization,  we  require  to  be  clear  from 
the  outset,  is  something  more  than  the  term 
implies  in  the  ordinary  sense.  It  does  not 
mean  the  mere  taking  of  fi. 000,000  soldiers 
and  sailors  out  of  khaki  and  navy  blue  and 
putting  them  into  the  mufti  of  civilian  life. 
That  would  be  a  comparatively  simple  pro- 
blem with  which  the  tailors  and  wholesale 
clothiers  could  deal.  It  means,  first  of  all, 
ling  these  soldiers  and  sailors  back  to 
ind. 

It  will  not  be  until  after  we  have  landed  our 
men    from    the    rente  I    of    the    earth 

where  they  are  now  fighting  from  Mesopo- 
tamia, from  Africa,  from  Egypt,  from  Salon- 
ika, from  France,  from  Fl  hat  we  can 
take  up  the  second  all-important  question  of 
what  to  do  with  them.  When  we  are  con 
ing  ways  and  means  for  bringing  Englishmen, 
Scotsmen.  Welshmen,  and  Irishmen  back  to 
the   shores   of   the   United    Kingdom,   we   shall 
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need  to  deliberate  simultaneously  over  the 
problem  of  how  to  send  our  gallant  Austra- 
lians, New  Zealanders,  Canadians,  and  South 
Africans  back  to  the  far-off  homes  which  they 
left  to  fight  the  battles  of  Motherland  and 
democracy  in   Europe  and  the  Near  East. 

To  the  most  untutored  mind  it  will  be  ap- 
parent from  this  cursory  statement  of  the 
elementary  aspect  of  demobilization  that  it 
is  essentially  a  transport  proposition.  It  5b, 
moreover,  a  transport  proposition  of  the  most 
stupendous  dimensions  in  all  history.  If  it 
were  confined  merely  to  sending  600,000  men 
from  Boulogne  or  Calais  or  Havre  to  Dover, 
Folkestone  or  Southampton,  it  would  be  pro- 
digious enough.  When  we  visualize  that  it 
ling  5,000,000  men  from  the  Tigris. 
Salonika.  Gibraltar,  Cape  Town,  and  the 
Channel  ports  of  France  to  English,  Austra- 
lasian, Canadian  and  South  African  harbors, 
we  shall  begin  to  comprehend,  faintly,  the 
herculean  magnitude  of  the  nut  we  have  to 
crack.  The  transport  problems  which  Ccesar, 
Hannibal,  and  Napoleon  had  to  meet  and  sur- 
mount in  the  heyday  of  their  trans-European 
and  oversea  expeditionary  venture!  lade  into 
infinitesimal  insignificance  compared  << 
question  which  awaits  solution  at  British 
hands. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  not  long  ago  thai  the 
winning  of  the  war  was  first,  last   and  all   tin 
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time  a  mutter  of  "ships,  ships,  and  than  again 

le  may  well  say,  with  equal   r<  . 
to  the  iron  accuracy  of  the  assertion,  that  our 
ominating  peace  and  reconstruction  need1 
will  be  "ships,  ships,  and   then  again  gh 

I  have  often  thought  that  i  lie  German 
pirates  when  they  conceived  their  programme 
of  unrestricted  crime  at  sea,  had  the  maritime 


i^truction   in   mind    when    they 
the   merchant   mam 
Britain  and  the  reat  of  the  wi  lleas 

Hy 
depriving  the  Allies  of  shipping  tonnaf 
Garmani  arc-,  of  eoni  tally  hampering 

our  «  But  they  are  also  seriously 

crippling  our  jn-aee  power. 


Has  Pain  Been  Conquered? 


Solution  is  Being  Used  at  Front 
Ih  spite  Official  Indifference. 


AN  American  named  Gordon  Edwards,  not 
■  doetOI  and  not  an  inventor,  his  found 
the  means  of  conquering  pain,  according  to 
Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  writing  in  Collier'* 
Weekly.  He  tells  an  astonishing  story  of  how 
Kdwards  came  to  discover  an  anesthetic  that 
could  be  applied  externally  and  almost  in- 
stantly stop  all  pain;  and  how  he  tried  for 
nearly  two  years  to  get  the  British  and  French 
military  authorities  to  try  it  without  success. 
If  the  story  gives  a  correct  impression  of  the 
difficulty  the  inventor  met  in  getting  the 
military  doctor  to  let  him  use  it  is  true,  there 
is  room  for  a  stringent  enquiry. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  part 
of  the  article  but  sufficient  is  appended  to 
•how  the  importance  of  the  discovery'  and  the 
obtuseness  of  the  officials: 

One  September  day,  when  Kdwards  was  sit- 
ting in  the  Red  Cross  office  in  New  York 
among  the  bustle  of  those  preparing  to  leave 
for  the  field  of  war,  wondering  what  he  had 
better  do,  it  came  to  him  in  a  flash  of  insight 
just  how  he  could  modify  his  injection  solu- 
tion to  make  it  applicable  to  external  wounds. 
He  hurried  home,  trembling  with  excite- 
ment, but  exalted  by  an  inexplicable  certainty 


of  success.  The  course  of  his  life  during  the 
two  years  previous,  since  the  day  he  heard 
about  the  need  for  a  local  anesthetic,  seemed 
to  have  been  mysteriously  shaped  to  this  mom- 
ent's revelation.  For  there  in  his  laboratory 
in  the  first  September  of  the  war  he  knew 
tly  how  the  drugs  should  be  prepared,  and 
dy  half  saw  himself  working  among 
Europe's  wounded. 

When  the  new  solution  was  complete,  how- 
ever, his  confidence  had  subsided.  He  wanted 
actual  proof  of  what  he  believed.  One  after 
the  other,  he  telephoned  to  the  big  New  York 
hospitals  and  he  found  at  Vanderbilt  Clinic 
an  old  woman  with  leg  ulcers  and  persuaded 
the  reluctant  physician  to  try  out  his  solution. 
Leg  ulcers,  it  seems,  are  common  among  old 
women  and  are  extremely  painful. 

When  he  next  saw  the  physician  at  Vander- 
bilt, the  man  was  no  longer  skeptical.  "Ed- 
wards," he  crud.  "leg  ulcers  are  a  scandal  to 
the  profession.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
do  anything  with  them.  But  I  have  treated 
successfully  twenty-five  cases  with  your  solu- 
tion. The  patients  do  not  suffer  at  all,  and 
they  get  well  in  no  time." 

It  was  enough.  Cases  vary,  but  pain  is  al- 
ways much  the  same.  Gordon  Edwards  pos- 
sessed the  secret  of  relieving  pain  in  all  ex- 
ternal wounds.  Thousands  of  men  in  Europe 
were  suffering  agonies  from  external  wounds, 
and  only  he  could  help  them.  It  was  clear 
that  he  had  but  one  course  before  him. 

He  hurriedly  named  his  solution  "nikalgin" 

victory  over  pain—  choosing  Greek  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  profession.  Then  he  gathered 
his  belongings  together,  made  up  as  much  con- 


rated  solution  as  he  could  carry,  and  took 
ship  for  Europe.     In  November,  1914,  he  land- 
Kngland. 

The  surgeon  general  in  the  British  War 
Office  listened  politely  to  what  Edwards  had 
to  say,  and  then  suggested  that  the  discoverer 
go  home  and  return  to  England  after  the 
war 

"But  my  solution  is  meant  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  soldiers!" 

"Try  the  civil  hospitals." 

"They  have  no  wounded." 

"And  we  have  no  time.  For  the  present  we 
cannot  undertake  to  investigate  your  solu- 
tion, whatever  its  merits." 

Edwards  stayed  a  week  in  London  without 
opportunity  even  for  demonstrating  the  value 
of  his  solution.  Everything  was  against  him. 
but  chiefly  two  facts:  he  was  not  a  doctor,  and 
he  was  an  American.  "Patent-medicine  faker" 
was  the  least  of  the  epithets  applied.  And  in- 
juring the  eighteen  succeeding  months  he 
nod  for  many  a  surgeon  the  "nickel-gin" 
fellow,  that  mad  American  engineer.  In  Lon- 
don no  one  took  the  slightest  interest  in  him 
or  in  his  solution.  Finally  he  secured  a  letter 
from  the  surgeon  general  and  crossed  the 
Channel  to  France.  The  battle  of  the  Yser 
was  on,  and  train  after  train  of  British 
wounded  was  returning  from  Ypres.  But  that 
made  no  difference  to  the  surgeons,  who  turn- 
ed him  out  of  Abbeville  and  later  out  of  Bou- 
kaCM, 

December  found  him  in  Paris,  alone  and 
ignorant  of  the  city,  the  French  language, 
and  what  he  had  better  do.  A  luck> 
counter  permitted  him  to  give  a  demonstra- 
tion of  his  solution  at  the  large  Hospital  Buf- 
fon,  before  some  thirty  surgeons,  one  of  whom 
was  a  very  great  surgeon  indeed. 

When  Edwards  entered  the  operating  room 
and  found  his  august  spectators  waiting  for 
him  he  suddenly  remembered  with  horror  that 
leg  ulcers  were  not  war  wounds  and  that  he 
hud  really  never  tested  his  solution  at  all. 
Hut  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  case.  A 
soldier's  hip  and  thigh  had  been  scooped  out 
by  an  exploding  shell. 

The  nurses  bared  the  enormous  wound.  The 
American  rapidly  soaked  a  great  piece  of  cot- 
ton with  nikalgin   and  applied  it  to  the  raw 
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flesh.  A  kindly  old  surgeon  drew  the  patient's 
attention  to  another  matter.  After  a  few 
minutes  the  engineer  removed  the  cotton. 

"Is  anesthesia  complete?"  the  very  great 
surgeon  asked. 

"I  believe  so." 

In  a  flash  the  Frenchman  had  jabbed  a  bit 
of  glass  tubing  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
wound,  probing  vigorously  into  the  live  flesh. 
The  doctors  gasped.  Edwards  went  white, 
then  quickly  flushed  with  pleasure,  for  the 
patient  had  not  moved  a  muscle,  tranquilly  go- 
ing on  with  the  story  of  how  he  had  come  by 
his  wound.  He  felt  nothing  at  all!  The  very 
great  surgeon,  visibly  disturbed,  tried  another 
case.  The  result  was  absolutely  conclusive. 
Anesthesia  through  nikalgin  was  established. 
The  very  great  surgeon  withdrew  hastily,  mut- 
tering "Extraordinary,  extraordinary!"  with 
great  rapidity. 

Edwards  will  always  remember  that  day, 
December  11,  1014,  for  it  gave  him  confidence 
in  himself  without  which  he  could  never  have 
held  up  under  what  was  to  come. 

The  other  surgeons  were  warm  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  appreciation.  But  they  would  not 
urge  that  nikalgin  be  adopted  elsewhere  or  do 
anything  to  aid  in  making  it  known.  Later 
the  very  great  surgeon  said  privately  to  Ed- 
wards that  war,  after  all,  means  pain  and 
that  an  analgesic  is  too  great  a  luxury  for 
days  of  suffering  and  confusion.  It  is  in- 
credible but  true  that  nothing  permanent 
came  from  this  demonstration. 

The  American  Ambulance  at  Xeuilly  was 
not  even  interested  in  Edwards. 

Early  in  1915,  on  the  advice  of  friends,  he 
sent  some  solution  to  various  hospitals  at  the 
British  front.  It  was  not  acknowledged,  and 
when  in  April  he  finally  managed  to  reach  the 
headquarters  at  Saint-Omer  he  found  that  it 
had  not  even  been  tried.  He  returned  to  Lon- 
don and  tried  new  tactics. 

Establishing  a  producing  laboratory,  he 
sent  out  letters  to  nearly  every  hospital  in 
England.  To  such  as  replied  he  sent  samples 
and  instructions  for  the  use  of  nikalgin.  A 
few  surgeons  tried  it;  all  who  did  wrote  for 
more.  Edwards  did  not  remain  long  in  any 
one  spot,  but  went  from  town  to  town,  talk- 
ing with  anyone  whom  he  could  interest,  in- 
finitely patient  and  untiring.  He  went  re- 
peatedly to  Boulogne  and,  now  that  he  was  a 
little  better  known,  succeeded  in  persuading 
a  few  military  surgeons  to  listen  to  him.  H( 
began  to  receive  orders  for  varying  quantities 
of  solution  and  filled  them  out  of  his  own 
slender  resources  and,  when  these  were  ex- 
hausted, from  the  pockets  of  various  Ameri- 
cans who  had  faith  in  him.  Sometimes  he  did 
not  know  where  his  next  dollar  was  coming 
from,  but  always  it  put  in  an  appearance  at 
the  opportune  moment.  Then,  in  July,  so 
many  physicians  had  recommended  nikalgin 
and  asked  to  be  supplied  with  it  that  the  War 
Office  officially  adopted  it  for  the  British  army. 
This  marked  the  second  date  in  Edwards's 
long  struggle. 

Back  in  Paxil  the  same  month  the  engineer 
continued  his  exertions.  Poor  though  he  was, 
he  perceived  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in 
trying  to  sell  his  solution  to  the  British. 
Though  it  had  finally  been  adopted  by  the 
War  Office,  already  it  was  being  refused  to 
army  surgeons.  Nikalgin  is  chiefly  composed 
of  two  not  uncommon  substances.  Edwards 
made  no  secret  of  the  composition,  with- 
holding only  the  manner  of  preparation. 

To  British  surgeons  who  asked  for  nikalgin 
the    War   Office   supplied    raw    materials   and 
■sted  that  these  be  made  up  in  the  various 
ubstitute.    The  substitute  once 
did  not  anesthetize,  and  it  cost  the  War 
Office   six   shillings   a   gallon    more   than    Ed- 
wards'  price.      But   that   did   not   preven- 
this    day    dues    not   prevent     the    War   Office 
from  declaring  to  many  surgeons  that  nikal- 
gin  was   too   expensive   to  be  generally  used. 

It  seemed  hopeless.  But  during  those  long 
months  one  thought  was  uppermost  in  Ed- 
ward  ■  ve  suffer- 

ihing  else  can  allay; 
ually   commend 
itself  In  a  ,c,  for  the  sold- 

xakc,  it  shall  6<    used.     Accordingly   he 
filled   all    British   orders   direct  and   sent   the 
bills  to  the  War  Office.     This  was  sheer  pre- 
dion, and  he  waited  a  long  time.    But  the 
bills  were  always  paid.     I>  ■  r,  he 


decided  on  a  radical  step:  He  offered  to  supply 
the  entire  French  army  with  nikalgin  for 
nothing.  How  this  engagement,  if  accepted, 
could  be  fulfilled  he  had  no  notion;  he  relied 
on  his  star,  the  power  which  seemed  to  have 
guided  him  to  the  discovery  of  his  wonderful 
solution  and  led  him  from  California  to  war- 
stricken  Europe.  Never  has  his  faith  been 
misplaced.  He  has  never  had  to  refuse  a 
single  request  for  nikalgin.  Private  individ- 
uals, Americans,  have  always  furnished  the 
funds. 

Edwards  ceased,  however,  dealing  with 
officers  and  officials.  In  the  Paris  hospitals 
he  became  friends  with  several  surgeons.  A 
famous  Japanese  bacteriologist  tried  nikalgin 
and  liked  it.  He  was  specially  interested  in 
the  treatment  of  gas  gangrene.  In  Sep- 
tember he  wrote  to  Edwards:  "I  beg  to  in- 
form you  that  after  a  number  of  experiments 
conducted  by  nie  I  have  verified  the  antiseptic 
power  of  your  nikalgin  solution.  The  experi- 
ments have  been  made  with  streptococci, 
staphylococci,  and  the  lockjaw  germ."  Four 
days  later  a  Russian  wrote:  "1  never  noticed 
any  poisonous  cases  when  nikalgin  had  been 
used."  These  words  revealed  possibilities  un- 
guessed  by  the  discoverer,  but  as  they  did 
not  seem  practical,  Edwards  sighed  and  for- 
got  the   double   testimony. 

One  person  shares  the  glory  of  Edwards's 
mission.  Miss  Anne  Morgan  went  to  Paris  to 
aid  the  French.  She  supplied  the  money  for 
hundreds  of  gallons  of  nikalgin.  He  has  never 
called  on  her  in  vain.  When  they  first  met 
in  March.  1916,  he  told  her  of  the  blank  wall 
which  seemed  to  encompass  him. 

Edwards  to-day,  having  accepted  the  bur- 
den of  furnishing  free  of  charge  two  im- 
mense armies,  is  no  richer-  in  fact,  he  is 
poorer — than  he  was  when  he  first  began  his 
hunt  for  an  anesthetic.  He  has  never  made 
one  cent.  He  is  at  the  present  moment  filling 
the  demands  of  five  of  the  largest  Paris  hospi- 
tals, and  twenty  smaller  hospitals  at  Nice. 
Lyons,   and  other  points.     Only   the   Russian 


and  the  new  American  armies  remain  to  be 
supplied. 

Nikalgin  can  be  used  for  temporary  relief 
and  to  permit  painless  dressings  of  all  exter- 
nal wounds.  As  an  antiseptic  it  has  appar- 
ently no  rival.  Tom  Foster,  a  little  English 
soldier,  was  dying.  His  leg,  amputated  at  the 
thigh,  was  wasting  away  slowly  under  an  inch 
of  loathsome  green  pus.  A  new  operation 
higher  up  already  tempted  the  surgeons.  But 
Tom  preferred  to  die. 

Yet,  once  the  pain  was  quelled,  his  cure  was 
so  marvelous  that  Edwards,  entering  the 
operating  room  the  third  day,  found  the  boy 
laughingly  raising  his  stump  in  both  hands, 
while  the  nurse  stripped  away  the  bandages. 
When  the  flesh  finally  appeared  it  was  red 
and  clean  as  a  new  cut.  All  infection  had 
disappeared.  In  a  week  Tom  Foster  no  longer 
interested  the  surgeons.  How  much  of  this 
strange  healing  power  of  nikalgin  is  due  to 
its  direct  antiseptic  powers,  how  much  to 
natural  action  marvelously  quickened  by  the 
suppression  of  pain.  Edwards  does  not  know. 

Corporal  Lespinasse's  foot  had  been  carried 
away  by  a  projectile.  Gangrene  set  in,  and  his 
life  was  despaired  of,  and  dressing  his  wound 
had  been  intolerable  for  patient  and  opera- 
tors alike  until  Edwards  came.  During  the 
first  painless  dressing  his  eyes  sought  the 
American's  in  mute  gratitude,  while  the  nurse. 
awed  by  silence  when  she  expected  shrieks, 
had  murmured  softly  over  and  over:  "Oh, 
doctor,  don't  you  remember  how  horrible  this 
was  yesterday?" 

The  fourth  day  Lespinasse  walked  from  the 
operating  room  on  his  own  crutches.  As  Ed- 
wards was  leaving  a  few  minutes  later,  the 
nurse  whispered:  "Go  out  this  way,  monsieur; 
I  think  somebody  is  waiting  for  you."  I; 
Lespinasse.  Seizing  Edwards'  hand,  he  ki 
it  passionately,  then  in  confusion  drew  himself 
up  with  a  stiff  military  salute.  When  Ed- 
wards visited  the  hospital  next  day  the  news 
had  spread,  and  not  a  soldier  but  saluted  him 
as  reverently  as  though  he  were  a  general. 


The  Slave  Block  in  Belgium 


How   the  Deportations  Are  Carried  Out 
By  the  Germans. 


JOHN  A.  GADE  continues  his  story  of  Bel- 
*-'  gium  under  German  rule  in  the  October 
issue  of  Hearst's  with  a  heart-rending  pic- 
ture of  the  deportation  of  Belgians  into  Ger- 
many. No  description  could  be  more  vivid 
than  that  which  Mr.  Gade  gives  of  the  rend- 
ing of  families,  the  cruelties  practised  alike  on 
the  "slaves"  themselves  and  their  bereft  fam- 
ilies: 

Of  all  the  outrages  committed  in  Belgium, 
none  can  compare  in  illegality  and  criminal 
cruelty  with  the  deportations.  They  are  as 
numerous  to-day  as  they  were  last  fall  and 
this  spring.  They  have  desolated  morally  and 
materially  every  family  on  which  their  piti- 
less decree  has  fallen,  and  the  terror  of  them 
haunts  the  homes  of  rich  and  poor  alike. 
Throughout  the  winter  of  1916-17  I  was 
rushing  back  and  forth  to  whatever  place  in 
my  province  a  deportation  was  to  take  place, 
in    order    to   protect   and    intercede    as    I 

Ide  for  my  own  men,  namely,  the  Belgian 
employees  and  a  Com- 

mission. 

It  struck  home  when  the  turn  finally  came 
to  Mons.  :  ii  ovince,  wh- 

lived  and  had  my  office.  A  week  previous  to 
the  fateful  day,  placards  had  been  posted  in 
the  squares  and  principal  places  of  the  city, 
and   ever-swelling,   anxious   grc  •    sul- 

lenly reading  the  order  for  all  men  of  the  city 
between    the    B(  and    tlfty-live, 

ith  of 

November   in    the   Grande    Place  of   the   Fau- 
bourg of   Nimy.     This   being   without    tli 
proper,  the  mob  could  kept  away  and 

would  be  no  danger  of  ■  riot.  Men  read 
the  French  and  German  versions  on  the  huge 
placards    as    if    they    Wert  'heir   own 

death-warrant.      They    mi  robin 


lists  on  the  walls  of  the   Conciergerie   in    the 
Reign  of  Terror. 

Then  the  city  waited  in  dull,  lethargic  sus- 
pense. It  was  the  longest  week  it  had  ever 
lived  through.  Even  the  Children  of  Israel 
led  into  Babylonian  captivity  were  allowed  to 
take  with  them  their  wives  and  cattle! 

In  the  gray  dawn  of  the  morning  the  men 
marched  out.  They  came  from  hovel  and 
workshop  and  mansion.  They  were  as  alike 
the  Kreischef.  Yon  Quast,  as  they  will 
:  the  Day  of  Judgment  before  Almighty 
God,  Strong  and  weak,  the  hardest  woi 
of  the  province  as  well  as  the  idle  princ 
pauper  this  was  the  day  day  of  reckoning 
for  having  picked  up  the  gauntlet  thrown 
down  by  Prussian  autocracy.  Down  the  many 
cobbled  lanes  of  the  city  built  upon   the   hill 

I    endless  arteries  of  men      the   stmi 
under   their     professors,     clerks   behind     their 
chiefs,    and    workmen    behind    their    superin- 
tendents. 

As  the  first  of  them  passed  the  barri. 
gaunt  old  figure,  tall  and  erect,  with  bristling 
mustaches,   stepped   out    to   march   in   the  van. 
It  was  Lescarts,  the  burgomaster,  who  scorned 
to   be    excepted    by    virtue    of    his    office.      His 
step  had  been  just    as  firm   and   nil 
held  as  high  when  the  Germans  in  August  I'.'i  I 
had  pushed  him  ahead  of  them  on  their  march 
towanl    the   handful    of   Gordon    Hlghlar 
ding  firm  at  the  city  gates. 

Endless  rows  of  gray,  with  glistening  b 
onets,    lined    the    roads    and    barred    al 
proaches.     Here  and  there  a  mitrailleuse  had 
been  sel  up.    Distracted,  desperate  women, 

I   by  howling  children,   ran   up  and  down 

the  fields  beyond,  pleading    aye,  praying  on 

theii  •  lie  permit  ted  to  give  then 

the  bundle*  ol  clothing  just  purchased  by  the 

•  household  articles.     Bui 
might  as  well  have  prayed  to  imagi 
In  the  market-place  of  Nimy,  the  "Sev 

the  human  cattle.     In   front  stood  the  German 
ind  military  authorities,  laughing,  s" 
I 
lend   which  way   they   Wi 
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n  had  marched  down 
them,  almost  seven  hun- 
rted    packed    and    standing    In    open 
■  I   icy  wind,  on  the  ; 
nnan  workshops  and  nalds.     Each 
.in  and  send  another 
he  front. 
tat    ni^ht    there   was   not   a   strevt    in   the 
the  old   duchy   which   did   not   ring 
the  wails  of  women  and  children. 

mil   vi  I  lac.  |   the  sen- 

nit   until    I    hundred    and 

strongest  and 

taken.     And   then,  to  the  meek  pro- 

German 
:he  "Germ  ment 

mercy  and  out  of  consideration 
tarings  of  Belgium,  decidi 

•  n  of  the  many  unemployed  in 
r   that    they   might    i1 
to  ti  ng  families  sufficient  for 

During  my  snt  1 1 

'ium    I    never    saw    or    heard    of    a    single 
c  that  returned  to  the  stricken 

did   Investigate   what  became  of  the  men. 
<rtion  of  those  from  Tournai,  in  my  own 

in    the    trenches.      When    •  ed,   a 

n  were  selected  and,  with  their  hands  tied 

I   thus 
would    stand    there    without    food,    until 
ne  to  sic;n   the  voluntary   contracts.    And 
I  they  were  standing,  or  rather  hanging 
IS,  thirty   hours    later   when    my    ta- 
me of  the  citizens  of  Valenciennes. 

■ 
continues.     A  second,  a  third,  draw- 
in   a   while  id  of 
an    freight  slowly   finds   its   way   ha. 
o  hospitals  and  graveyan 
the    best    and    most-needed    workers    in 
employ   of  the   Commission    for   Relief   in 
ium.  1,062  were  taken  before  N'ew  ^  i 
All  in  all,  some  100.000  men  have 
nto  slavery. 


U.S.  Will  Not  Pay 
Pensions 

A   Plan  to  Grant  Liberal  Insurance  is 
Being  Worked  Out. 

T  NCLE  SAM  is  not  going  to  pay  an;. 

»-'     sions   after   this   war   is   over.      He   had 

nouch  trouble  with  regard  to  pensions  after 

War.     Xow  he  has  a  new  plan;   and 

lod  one.     M.  Lincoln  Schuster  explains 

clearly  in  World'l  Work  as  foil. 

liers'   and    sailors'    indemnity    bureau 

irganized  by  the  Government,  it"  the 

adopted,  with  a  competent   insurance 

id.     This  bureau  will  give  pro- 

r  a  definite  amount      tentatively  and 

fixed  at  $4,000     to  every  one  in  the 

and  naval  service,  without  regard  to 

I    without    expense    to    the    insured. 

in  or  insurance  will  cover  death, 

ty,  total  disability,  and  perma- 

tlity.     No  medical  examination  is  to 

quired  except  that  necessary  for  admis- 

into   the  service. 

payments  by   the  bureau   will   be  made 

instalments,   not    in    lump   sums.      A    time 

fixed    for    the    correction    and 


SOMEONE  WILL  MAKE   THE   MONEY 
WHAT  ABOUT  YOU? 

We  want  pood,  steady,  reliable  persons  as  resident  representative-  who  would  like  to  increase  their  income 
$10.00  to  $">0.00    ••  I    each  month   without  in   any  way   interfering   with   their  present  duties 

Ripht  in  your  own  neighborhood,  there?  is  many  dollars  worth  of  sub.-cription  business  to  be  had,  both 
new  and  renewal  this  business  may  be  secured  by  you  in  spare  time  moments — we  will  pay  you  liberal 
commission  to  write  it  up.  If  there  isn't  a  representative  on  the  spot  this  business  will  come  to  us  by 
mail.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  season  when  people  arc  making  up  their  magazine  lists  for  next  year. 
■  inds  of  dollars  worth  of  magazines  will  be  subscribed  for  your  vicinity  will  furnish  its  share — 
why   not  make  some   of  this   money   for  yourself? 

We   will   train    you   a  Ion?   the   sam-?    lines    as   our   other   successful    representatives    so    you    will    have   every 
chance  to  succeed   in   a  big   way.      Full   details  upon   request.      Address    your  enquiry  to 

Sales  Division  B 

The  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Limned,    143  University  Ave.,    TORONTO 
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No  free  alkali 

EXAMINE  a  piece  of  fine 
lace  that  has  been  washed 
with  Ivory  Soap.  Notice 
how  clear  it  is,  how  much 
it  feels  like  a  new  piece, 
how  fresh  and  unworn  it 
looks. 

It  is  tests  such  as  this  that 
show  you  the  all-round 
quality  of  Ivory  Soap — its 
mildness,  purity  and  free- 
dom from  uncombined 
alkali. 

IVORY  SOAP 


99  &*  PURE 


Made  in  the  Procter  A  Gamble  Factories  at  Hamilton,  Canada 


the  presentation  of  claims,  so  that  all  records 
can  be  closed  and  payments  on  all  indemnities 
started  soon  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 
The  pension   system   drags  on  for  decades. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Government 
give  each  soldier  and  each  sailor  (or  their  de- 
pendents) a  certificate  or  a  policy  as  a  con- 
crete evidence  of  its  obligation.  Such  a  docu- 
ment, of  course,  would  enhance  the  moral 
value  of  the  plan. 

The  Government  would  thus  give  free  a 
certain  amount  of  protection  or  indemnifica- 
tion against  disability  and  death.  In  addi- 
tion it  has  been  suggested  that  the  Govern- 
ment sell  a  certain  amount  of  excess  insur- 
ance at  regular  peace  rates,  a  maximum  of 
$10,000  worth  of  insurance,  over  and  above 
the  insurance  given  free.  The  Government 
judging  by  the  experience  with  the  War-Risk 
Insurance  Bureau  established  some  time  ago 
for  insuring  merchant  vessels  and  their  crews, 
might  well  be  able  to  do  this  without  material 
loss,  saving  the  funds  that  a  private  corpora- 
tion would  normally  have  to  spend  on  commis- 
sions, medical  examination  fees,  advertising, 
and  exorbitant  salaries  for  high  officials. 

Just  how  would  the  new  plan  work  out? 
When  John  Jones,  U.S.A.,  leaves  for  France 
he  will  receive — if  the  proposed  system  if 
adopted  from  the  Government  a  certificate, 
corresponding  to  a  life  insurance  policy,  in- 
demnifying him  and  his  family  against  his 
death  or  disability.  Let  us  suppose  the  full 
protection  against  death  is  $4,000.  And  let 
us  suppose  John  Jones  leaves  a  widowed 
mother  dependent  on  him  (although,  in  that 
case,  he  would  probably  not  go  on  the  first 
draft).  Actuaries  figure  that  $4,000  pro- 
tection is  good  for  an  income  of  $30  a  month 
for  fifteen  years.  If  John  Jones  is  killed  in 
action,  his  mother  has  a  claim  against  the 
Government  for  $4,000  —  a  tangible  direct 
claim  that  requires  no  pension-begging,  no 
lawyers,  no  endless  red-tape,  no  humiliation. 
The  war-indemnity  bureau  will  not  pay  the 
$4,000  at  once.  That  would  be  unwise,  because 
of  the  temptations  it  might  offer.  Actuaries 
of  the  bureau  will  calculate  the  expectancy 
of  life  of  Mrs.  Jones  from  the  regular  insur- 
ance data  for  her  age.  On  that  basis 
$1,000  would  be  split  up  in  instalments  to 
cover  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Let  us  say  her  expectancy  of  life  is  fifteen 
years.  Then  she  would  receive  $30  a  month 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Suppose  she  lives 
twenty  years  instead  of  fifteen.  The  Govern- 
ment bureau  would  keep  right  on  payim 
$30  monthly  instalments  and  would  not  lose. 
because  for  every  extra  dollar  paid  out  to 
persons  living  longer  than  expected  the  Gov- 
ernment would  get  an  extra  dollar  from  per- 
sons dying  sooner  than  expected.  This,  of 
i  .  is  nothing  new  or  remarkable.  It  is 
the  keystone  of  all  life  insurance. 

Suppose  John  Jones  wants  to  get  additional 
protection.  Well,  if  he  goes  to  a  privatt 
company  and  says  that  he  is  going  to  war  be 
will  be  charged  a  very  high,  perhaps  a  prohibi- 
tive, |  r  is  a  perilous  occupation 
and  the  other  policyholders  and  the  reserves 
of  the  company  must  be  safeguarded.  In  other 
words,  because  he  is  ready  to  make  a  supreme 
sacrifice  to  defend  his  country.  Jones  will  be 
asked  to  pay  an  extra  premium  on  his  in- 
surance. II.'  may  even  he  forced  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  insurance.  Simply  because  he  is 
patriotic  he  and  his  may  have  to  go  without 
protection.  He  may  have  had  insurance  be- 
fore the  war,  but  now  his  prudence  must  end: 
it  becomes  too  expensive.  It  doesn't  seem  fair, 
does  it?  The  soldier  is  taking  the  extra  risk 
to  protect  his  country  and  the  people.  Why 
shouldn't  the  country  and  the  people  pay  for 
it? 

That  is  precisely  what  the  new  plan  pro- 
poses. It  is  the  common-sense  thing  to  do, 
efficient,  direct,  and  a  square  deal  to  John 
Jones.  U.S.A.  It  doesn't  pauperize  him.  Nor 
does  it,  on  the  other  hand,  smite  him  with  un- 
certainty and  worry  about  the  future.  It 
strikes  cleanly  between  those  two  extremes. 

Just  how  will  it  be  done?  One  proposal 
is  that  the  soldiers,  already  getting  a  certain 
amount  of  insurance  free  from  the  Govern- 
ment, buy  their  excess  insurance  from  the 
regular  companies  at  rates  they  deem  fair, 
the  Government  later  recouping  the  com- 
panies for  any  loss  on  account  of  the  extra 
hazard.  Another  proposal  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment directly  sell  this  excess  insurance  to  thn 
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soldiers  at  normal  pi  paying  for  thr 

-    from    th.  risk    out    of    thr 

public  treasury. 

Thus    John    Jones    could    get,    free,    $4,000 

worth  of  i ection.    II.-  could  buy  In  addition, 

$6,000  worth  of  insurance   from   thi 

ment,  making  $10,000  worth  of  protection   in 

all. 


How  Rasputin  Was 
Killed 

I  of  the  Killing  is  Told  hi  Detail 


RUTIN  will  1  n  history  as 

run  of  modern  tim.-v 
n  evil-minded  fana- 
i    traitor,    he    n.-v.  rthelcss  became   for  a 
dictator    in    the    Russian    court   and    the 
f  many   of  the  most  beautiful   and 
high-born    ladies   of   the    Czarina's  entourage. 
For  u  long  time  Russians  writhed  beneath  his 
clutch   and    angry    fathers   and    husbands   at- 
o    kill    him.      Rasputin    remained    in 
high  favor  and  the  1.  ae  general  that 

he    was    impervious    to    physical    harm.      But, 
finally.   Rasputin   dil  and   it   became 

known  that  his  enemies  had  at  last  done  away 
with  him. 

The  story  of  the  killing  is  told  in  detail  for 
the  first  time  by   Lincoln   Steffens   in   Every- 
body's.   He   first    tells   of   the  meeting  of  the 
raus  monk  with  the  court  lady  who  was 
!  to  plot  hi-  death: 

Gregory    Rasputin    picked     with     his     own 

man  to  put  him  to  death. 
One  evening,  at   a   little  party  of  the  elect 
of  Petrogi  .cted  by  the  beauty- 

end  grace  of  a  joyous  young  I 
who    was    enlivening   the   dull   company 

I  her  playfulness.     He  watched  her 
erery  move. 

young  Duchess  felt  the  danger.   The 
won,i'  it   her    that    evening 

•error.      Hut    she    whs    full    of 
courage,   too,   and   pride,   and    streru 

•h  her  merrymaking.     Flushed 
became  even  more  wonderful,  and 
.   aware  of  the  pos- 
'  ion.  joined  anxiously  or 
■■■klly  in  the  play.    Only  Rasputin  was  still, 
laughter,   romping,   applause,    till 
•>pped    it    all.      Rasputin 
Ms  place  and,  amid  the  startled  si. 
of    the    company,    crossed    the    room    to    the 
ay  he  had"     he  laid 
nds  upon  her.    He  laid  them  on  her  arm 
and  shoulder,  to  caress  her. 

Rasputin's  hands  were  not  clean.  Neither 
was  he.  A  muzhik,  he  wore  always  the  peas- 
ant's garb;  a  simple  blouse  over  a  simple 
shirt;  breeches  tucked  in  high  boots.  Ladies 
of  the  Court  made  him  garments  of  silk  and 
tine  linen,  and  he  wore  their  gifts,  if  they 
cut  them  peasant  fashion.  But  he  wore  them 
too  long  at  a  time.  And  his  long  black  beard 
and  his  long  black  hair  were  not  carefully 
kept.  Rasputin  was  a  bit  "greasy."  He  was 
so  coarse  and  untidy  that  fine  men  worn! 

line    women    could    stand    him;    and    his 
dty  was  tine  women.     Rasputin's  career 
i    court   career,   and     his    victims     were 
ladies. 

The  ladies  declared  it  was  his  "fascinating, 
mesmerizing  eyes,"  and   there  is  male  testi- 
mony to  the  effectiveness  of  his  gaze.     But  it 
was  his  hands   that  he   used   most,   and   they 
■inclean,  physically  and  spiritually;  both 
•ht  and  touch.    He  used  them,  as  the  sav- 
ages do,   for  everything.     He  ate  with   them. 
A  glutton,  he  discarded  knife,  fork  and  spoon • 
he  took  up  meat,  fish—whatever  he  had  to  de- 
vour.   He  seized  it  with  his  two  fists  and,  tear- 
I    with   his  white  teeth,  like  a  wolf,  got 
aw  iy  with  it  lustily  and  aloud.       Speechless 
while  he  fed.  he  would  turn,  when  filled,  and 
with   those   same   half-wiped   hands,   paw   the 
lady  his  ravenous  eyes  had  been  openly  pick- 


For  Your  "Meatless  Days" 

Of  course  you  will  want  to  help  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  work  of  conserving  food 
supplies  by  having  one  or  two  meatless  days 
each  week.  For  your  meatless  meals  you 
will  want  food  that  supplies  as  much  nutri- 
ment as  meat  at  a  lower  cost — food  that  is 
rcady-to-eat  and  easily  digested. 

Shredded  Wheat  Biscuit 

contains  all  the  body-building  material  in  the  whole 
wheat  grain  prepared  in  a  digestible  form.  It  is  100 
per  cent,  whole  wheat — nothing  wasted,  nothing 
thrown  away.  The  whole  wheat  contains  every  ele- 
ment needed  for  building  healthy  bodies  and  for  fur- 
nishing energy  for  the  day's  work.  It  contains  more 
real,  body-building  nutriment  than  meat,  eggs  or 
potatoes  and  costs  much  less. 

Two  or  three  of  these  crisp, 
brown  little  loaves  of  cooked 
whole  wheat  with  milk  or 
cream  make  a  nourishing,  sat- 
isfying meal  for  any  time  of  day 
at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents.  Deli- 
rious with  sliced  bananas, 
stew  ed  prunes,  baked  apples  or 
other  fruits. 

MADE  IN  CANADA  BY 

THE    CANADIAN     SHREDDED    WHEAT    COMPANY,    LIMITED 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  ONTARIO  TORONTO  OFFICE,  49  WELLINGTON  STREET  EAST 
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TWO  HOURS  IN  THE  EVENING  ON  OUR 
PLAN— AN  EXTRA  $5.00  WEEKLY 

Right  here  in  Toronto  there  is  a  man   who  is  a   leading  officer   in  one  of  the  large  manufacturing  plants 
who   had  the  habit  of  spending  an   hour  or  two  every  evening   playing  solitaire.     He  has   been   doing   this 
night  after   night   for  years   until  one  night  a   friend  said   to   him,    "If   your  own   time   is    worth    as   much 
to  you   as   it   U   worth   to  your   Company   you    have  already   spent   thousands  of   dollars  on   solitaire." 
This   interested  him;  he  took  out  his  pencil  and  began   to   figure.     He  found  that  at  the  rate  at   which  he 
was  paid  by   his   Company   he  had  been   wasting   nearly   $1,000  of  time  each  year  for  about  30  years. 
Supposing   that   he  had  put  this   time  on   some   profitable  selling   proposition— and   had    improved   his  spare 
time   he   would    unquestionably    be   one  of   the    richest   men    in    Toronto    to-day.      He   would   have   formed   a 
habit    which    would    have    vastly   enlarged    his    income    and   made    him    a    master    of   selling. 
What's   your  spare  time  worth— figure   it   out  on   paper,   and   then   let    us    tell  you   how   to   turn    this   spare 
time  into  cash. 

Address  Sale*  Division   C 

MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    CO..   Limited.       143  University  Ave.,      TORONTO 
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You  must  see  the  trade-mark  "Yale" 
to  get  a  "Yale"  product 

That  is  all  you  have  to  do  when  you  want  to  make  cer- 
tain   of   "Yale"    quality   and   "Yale"   service — -see    that 

trade-mark  "Yale"  on   the  padlock  or  night  latch,  or  door  closer,  or 

builders'  hardware. 

Ask  your  hardware  dealer   to  show  you   the  size  and  kind  of  "Yale" 

product  you  want.     Pick   it  up  nee   the  "Yale"  trade-mark,  say  "all 

right,"  and  take  it  home. 

That's  all  the  precaution   you   need   take     that  trade-mark  "Yale''   is 

vour  guarantee  that  you  have  bought  the  best  product  for  the  pur- 
he  certainty  of  lasting  satisfaction. 
Yale  products  are  made  in  Canada  and  sold  by  hardware  dealers. 

Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
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Schrader 

Universal 


Pump 
Connection 

Price 
Fifty  Cents 

Facilitates  Pump- 
ing and  Testing 
of  Tires.  Permits 
air  pressure  to  be 
measured  without 
detaching  pump 
from  tire-valve. 
Fits  all  pumps. 
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Tire  Pressure 
Gasp 

Recojnii  /.  e  d     at 
beet  tire  gauge  on 
in  a  r  k  c  i. 
Should    Ik     pari 
of  the  equipment 
of   all    motorists 
who  arc  interest 
cd  in  getting  the 
maximum    mile- 
out   of  their 
$1.50        tired. 

A.  SCHRODER'S  SON,  Inc. 

20-22  Havter  St..  TORONTO 

1  200  Michigan  Avenue,      Chicago 
783-791    Atlantic  Ave..    Brooklyn 
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Valve 
Repair  Tool 

Price 
Thirty-Five  Cent* 

A  Four  -  in  -  one 
Tool  for  Quick 
Repair  o  f  Dam- 
aged Cap  • 
of  Tire  Valves: 
Removing  Valve 
Reaming 
Damaged  Valve 
■{(■tapping 
inside 
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ing  out  all  through  the  meal.     It  was  indeed 
a  way  he  had. 

The  woman  he  had  picked  for  this  evening, 
the  Duchess,  felt  the  horror  of  all  this.  She 
froze  at  his  touch.  And  the  other  guest-. 
horrified  at  her  horror,  froze.  They  were  I 
putin's  friends.  It  was  his  circle,  and  most  of 
the  people  there  feared,  revered,  or  loved  him. 
They  sensed  the  irreverence  of  her  shock,  of 
her  loathing  for  him.  And  Rasputin  got  it. 
too.  He  took  off  his  hands.  He  grimaced, 
laughed  a  little-  nervous  laugh,  but  he  took 
his  hands  off  that  woman. 

The  story  goes  on  to  show  how  it  became 
apparent  to  the  young  Duchess  that  Ras- 
putin must  be  killed  and  how  she  plotted  with 
her  husband  and  a  coterie  of  court  friends  to 
bring  it  about.  She  pretended  to  yield  and 
sent  a  message  to  Rasputin  to  come  to  the 
palace  where  she  lived.  And  this  is  what 
happened: 

On  the  night  of  December  20  (old  style: 
our  December  31),  1916,  there  was  an  illumin- 
ation in  the  house  of  the  Grand  Duchess.  It 
looked  as  if  there  were  a  ball  within.  There 
wasn't;  only  a  few  persons  were  present,  a 
very  few,  the  few  who  had  planned  the  plot 
to  kill  Rasputin;  and  a  very  anxious  few  they 
were.  Rasputin  had  been  invited  to  call  upon 
the  Duchess.  He  had  accepted  the  invitation. 
And  the  lady  was  there  to  see  him.  She  had  I 
no  intention  of  meeting  her  distinguished 
caller.  The  plan  was  to  let  the  Prince  go 
down  to  receive  Rasputin  and.  explaining  to 
him  that  there  was  a  party  above,  entertain 
him  till  the  Duchess  could  "free  herself  from 
the  other  guests."  While  he  waited,  poi 
cakes  and  wine  were  to  be  offered  to  the  glut- 
ton. Since  the  Prince  might  be  expected  to 
partake  also  of  the  food  and  drink,  the  glasses 
were  marked  to  distinguish  the  clean  one 
from  that  which  was  poisoned,  and  there  were 
to  be  red  cakes  and  white  cakes;  the  red  were 
poisoned.  And,  to  complete  the  illusion  of  a 
hall  upstairs,  they  had  brought  in  a  music- 
box  and  a  record — one  record. 

"1    think."  said  one  of  the  noble  assassins, 
"I  really  believe  that  if  I   should  ever  again 
rd  played.  I  should  collapse  and 
I   might  go  mad." 

He   wouldn't,  but   his  hyperbole   gives 
indication  of  the  state  of  mind  of  that  group 
that  night.     Rasputin  came  late;  he  had 
ble  escaping  his  detective  guards.     Invited  for 
about   midnight,    he   didn't    appear    till    a 
one  o'clock.     His  enemies,   ready  beforehand, 
sat   there  waiting.     It  was   terrible,   thej 
All    primed    to    murder,    anxious    about     theit 
plan   and   fearful,  not  only  of  a  slip,  bu 
cretly  in  dread  of  the  uncanny  p  their 

natural  prey,  the  suspense  was  an  a; 
There  was   nothing  more  to  do,  nothing 
to  saw  and  their  part  was  to  play   they 
at    a    ball.      They    must    dance    or    mak 
sounds  of  dancing     and  since  the  guest  must 
hear   the   music   as   he   approached   the    I 
and   afterward,   that    record  had  to  be    p 
and  played  and  played,  from  eleven-thirty  to 
midnight,  from  midnight  till  he  arrived,  and 
afterward. 

put  in   was   received  by  the  husband  who 
ned  to  the  history  of  the  pilgrimage  from 
Tiumen,  Siberia,  to  Jerusalem,  to   Moscow,  to 
Petrograd;   while  the  Pilgrim  drank  wine 
and  waited  for  the  I 

her  guests  up-stairs;  while  the  Prim 

for  the  poison  to  work;   and  while  the  : 
up-stairs  waited   for  the  Princi  bartl 

and     report     Rasputin     poisoned      or     fOl 
crack  of  his   revolver. 

He    had    the    weapon    with    him.       They    had 
d  him  when  Rasputin  was  announced,  and 
he  had  tapped  it   to  assure  them   an 

the   room   to  go  below.    The, 
watched  him  go,   pale,  but   determin 
bling,    but    nerved    up    to    do    his    part. 

bed,  and  they  I  I  en,  bul  cou 

hear.      Tha  '       It    clamored,    and 

dancing    feet    shuffled.      And    then    when 
music   ceased,   and    they    could    harken, 

couldi 
murmur  of  voices;   not  hi  ■ 
bul    the  silence.     Their  imagin 

he  visitor  was  a  supernatural  men 
He  could  read  the  mind.     Had  he  di 
el     He  hypnotized  p 
II  id    he    hypnotized    the    Prince? 
holding  i;  in  his  power  right  no 

They  don't  know  how  long  it  was  the>    (.vail 
ed,  for  it  d   suddenly.     Hut   thi 

long   enoui 


I 
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tloniji  tboul  that,  Um  imi 
ped   their  min  . 

UK 

11'  nftly.  but 

I i  into 
that  room. 

I  drunk  ;iii  thr  arini 
DTietion  thut  :• 

Ras: 

Doing  ind  iguick.     I  he  Pril 

lid.     "Hr  look  it  all,  and 
he  lives." 

The  doctor  was  api 
■ 
they  must,  and   they  nodded.     They  must 
:i    with    thru    plot      They    tun 
Prii!'  La  to  shoot,  if  the  poison  f 

"Dm,  da."  In  .  yes,  I'll  do  it.     I'll 

go  back  down  there,  and     yes.  but  (five  me  a 
moment,  one  minute     " 

And  he  was  gone.     He  cut  himself  short  and 
<lown  there"  to  do  the  terrible 
thine  he  was  sure  now  could  not  be  done! 
The  otlu  I  him  go.    They,  too, 

now.     They  crowded   to   the  door  to  aee 
him    jro    down  rs,    and    then    when, 

and   bold,  he  disappeared,   th. 
for  the  shot  or     .     Not  long.     They  had  bare- 
ly  time  to   recover,  and   had  just   started   the 
ng  dance-music,  when  they 
I  the  shot      a  crack,  and  attain  a  crack. 
They  don't   agree   as   to   the   number  ol 

I  they  are  sure  of  is  that  they  heard 

■  ■thine  fall,"  and  that   than  was  another 

.   another    lone  low,   before    the 

Prim  slowly,   climh- 

ine  heavily  up  to  them.      Had  he? 

wearily.      "It's   done       II     - 

I    the   bie    rug.      Be.    bled   down 

the  leg,  out  of  one  boot.     I  put  his  feet  up  on 

a  chair.     He  is  lying  on  the  rue  with  hi 

up  on  the  chair." 

They  waiud.    They  heard;  they  pictured  it, 

they  watted  till  the  Prince  said  dully: 
"Yim    inu-t    all    come    and    help    me    eet    it 

v." 
That  was  the  plan.     They  kiw  hody 

I'd  it: 
"We  must  all  help  eet  it  away." 
They  started  together  down  to  help  get  the 
body  away.      They    kept   toeether  all   th. 
down  the  stairs,  watching  the  door  to  the  room 
where  it  was.     It  was  a  long  flight  of  stairs; 
at  the  rate  they  crept  down  it  took   them  an 
age,  and  all  the  way  they  fixed  their  eyes  on 
the  door.     They  stared  at  that  door  as  if  they 
feared  that  the  dead  would  rise  and  come  out 
and 

It  did.  Rasputin  came  out.  They  stood 
still  in  their  tracks  and  they  saw  him  walk 
out  of  that  door.  He  didn't  look  at  them. 
Head  down,  mournfully,  he  moved  into  the 
hall,  turned -evenly  ami  walked  away  from 
them  toward  the  front  door.  For  a  huddled 
moment  the  frozen  eroup  shuddered  there, 
watching  with  starting  eyes  the  silent  tieure 
floating  toward  the  closed  front  door. 

And — as  they  watched,  the  door  swung 
open! 

"Stop!"  screamed  a  voice.  "Stop  it.  Shoot. 
Kverybody  shoot.    Quick!" 

Everybody  fired.  That  was  the  plan,  the 
well-conned   plan.     Somebody  had   remember- 

.   and  everybody    responded.     There 
a  crackety-crack  of  many   revolvers;    a  scat- 
tered volley.     The  figure  in  the  doorway  ; 
ed,    turned    quietly    toward    them,   bowed   and 
then,  majestically,  fell.     It   fell  in    the  vesti- 
bule across   the  door-sill,  and   lay  still.     By- 
and-by  the  assassins  went   together  up  to  it, 
the  doctor  bent  over  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
it.     "Dead,"  he  said. 
uitin  was  dead. 


From  Stormy  North  to  Sunny  South 
the  "Great  W  hite  Fleet"  uses  Valspar 

The  United  Fruil  Company  first  tried  Valspar  on  m 
era!  thousand  steamer-chairs.     Here  the  service 
very  severe.    Standing  on  the  decks  they  were  expo* 

to    the    extreme    "i    cold    s;ilt    spray,    rain    ami    snow. 

Almost  overnight  they  went  into  the  other  extremi 
tropica]  sunshine. 


VALENTINE'S 

ALSPAR 


Thb  including  rain,  snow,  salt  water,  nun-  -all  ruinous 

t<>  ordinary  varnish     demonstrated  the  unusual  quality  of  Vali 

After  months  of  exposure  the  varnished  sari 

new,  unnarmed  ami  unspotted.    Imagine  how  Long  your  varni 

Boor  or  dining  table  would  last  under  this  treatm 

Th.-  resull  of  practical  conclusive  that  tin 

\\  hit.-  Fleet"  now  uses  Valspar  on  a  men  for  every  hit  of 

varnished  work.  inside  and  out. 

You  need  Valspar  in  your  bathrooms,  kitchen,  laundry,  pantry; 
in  your  halls,  on  the    front    doors,    and    on  all  your  furniture, 

-proof  and  water-proof-  in  fact,  the  way  to  I 
\  alspar  bright  and  new  is  to  wash  it  freely.     Examine  your  wood- 
work carefully,  note  the  many  shabby  spots  where  Valspar  if 
used  would  not  heroine  shabby.    Valspar  ha.-  no  substitute. 

VALENTINE  &      COMPANY.     109      George    Street.    Toronto 
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FEEDING  THE  WORLD 

WITHOUT  FARMERS ! 

FOOD  used  to  be  plentiful  and  prices  low  in  Canada. 
Seventeen  years  ago — that  was  in  1900  —  there  were  three  Canadian 
farmers  for  every  two  city,  town  or  village  people.  In  those  days,  the 
2,021,799  urban  dwellers  were  supplied  with  food  by  3,349,516  farmers— 
to  say  nothing  of  the  foreign  farmers  who  shipped  their  products  into 
Canada. 

And  .... 

Those  were  the  days  of  fifteen  cent  eggs  and  twenty-five  cent  steak, 
of  five  cent  bread  and  six  cent  milk!  .  .  .  Because  there  were  more  people 
on  the  farms  than  there  were  in  the  cities  and  towns.  Our  foreign  export 
trade  was  comparatively  unimportant. 

The  CITY  PEOPLE  were  the  farmer's  market. 

TEN  years  elapsed.    Thousands  of  young  men  and  young  women  had 
migrated  to  the  centres  of  population.  Other  thousands  had  gone  West 

to  grow  wheat — for  Europe.  Thus,  in  a  few  years,  the  difference  between 
the  city  and  country  population  had  been  almost  wiped  out.  In  1910  urban 
dwellers  numbered  3,280,444  And  there  were  only  3,924,£84  people  on  the 
farms.  The  proportion  of  food  producers  to  food  consumers  was  reversed 
— the  wheat  ranchers  of  the  West  were  really  not  producing  food  for  Cana- 
dian cities,  nor  even  feeding  themselves. 

They.  too.  were  consumers!     That  was  in  1910. 

npHEN  came  the  war! 

-*-  Between  1910  and  1914  the  proportion  of  producers  to  consumers  de- 
clined still  further.  Pood  prices  advanced.  The  war  aggravated  a  situa- 
tion already  fast  becoming  economically  unsound.  Thousands  of  men  who 
had  been  farmers  became  soldiers.  This  country  was  called  upon  to  assist 
in  feeding  the  Allied  armies  and  populations. 

With  all  the  world  short  of  food.  Canada  to-day  has  only  about  one 
person  on  a  farm  for  every  two  persons  in  the  cities.  Heavy  drains  have 
been  made  on  our  beef  and  dairy  herds,  sheep  and  swine. 

The  armies  ami  civilians  of  Europe  are  competing  with  our  own  city- 
dwellers  lor  Canadian  farm  products, 

TO-DAY— 
Production  is  the  great  need.    Without  producers  food  cannot  be  pro 

vided.  From  our  cities  there  must  be  an  exodus  TO  THE  FARMS.  The 
farmer  holds  the  key  to  the  world's  destiny.  All  humanity  marches  on 
its  stomach. 

Means  must  be  found  of  overcoming  the  disproportiou  between  food 
producers  and  food  consumers         or  DISASTER  IS  [NEVTTABLE. 

SEE  OPPOSITE  PAGE 
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HASTENING    VICTORY 

BY  FOOD  SERVICE! 

Food  is  less  plentiful  and  pric uch  higher  in  Canada  to-day. 
Half  the  world  is  the  Canadian   farmer's  market       and  a  smaller 
proportion  of  this  country's  population  is  producing  food  than  was  the 
ease  in  1900.    City-dwellers  must  share  with  the  Allies  overseas  the  pro- 
ducts of  <  Canadian  farms. 

THE  farmer  must  produce  all  he  ran.    The  city-dweller  must  Bare.    All 
must  economize  in  those  foods  most  needed  for  export 
Brave  men  who  are  fighting  need  a  part  of  the  WHEAT,  BEEF  and 
BACON  which  normally  the  Canadian  people  would  consume,    civilian 
populations  of  Europe  also  need  a  share. 

There  is  not  enough  to  feed  all,  unless  we  in  Canada  substitute  f Is 

which  are  not  so  urgently  needed  overseas. 

ALL  the  Allied  peoples  of  Europe  are  eating  war  bread.    There  is  no 
such  thing  as  white  bread  in  Great   Britain,  from  the  King's  table 

downwards.    But  they  cannot  use  other  cereals  alone  for  bread. 

Corn,  oats  and  rye  Can   be    used    only    when   added   to    wheat-tlour   to 

make  the  war  bread  dow  in  universal  use  in  European  countries.  There 
must  be  sufficient  wheat-flour  to  give  a  wheat  basis  for  the  loaf. 

tf  we  do  not  send  them  wheat  we  DENY  EVEN  THE  WAR  BREAD 

to  many  thousands  of  people. 

Till-'.  Pood  Controller  asks  the  people  of  Canada  to  substitute  at  least 
one  pound  of  OTHER  CEREALS  for  one  pound  of  wheat-flour  weekly 

per  person.  We  should  reduce  our  consumption  of  wheat-tlour  from  five 
pounds  per  week  to  four  pounds  or  less  per  week  per  person.  It  is  a  small 
Bacrifice  which  everyone  can    makt — and  it  is  urgently  ry. 

HERE  is  the  Canadian  woman's  opportunity  for  war  Bervi 
A  little  saving  in  each  home  counts  tremendously  when  multiplied  by 
all  the  homes  in  this  country. 

Women  are  asked  to  use  barley  for  soup  and  barley  flour  for  thicken- 
ing; corn  meal  for  bread  and  cereal;  cornstarch  for  thickening  and  pud- 
dings; oatmeal  for  cereal  and  oat  muffins;  and  buckwheat  Hour  for  griddle 
cakes. 

Appetizing  and  nutritious  dishes  can  be  made  from  the  war  Hours. 
Potatoes  are  available  for  many  food  purposes  -and  when  potatoes  are 
served  bread  may  sometimes  be  omitted  from  the  meal.  An  increased  con- 
sumption of  Hsb  would  mean  a  saving  of  beef  and  bacon. 

ECONOMY  of  food  products  needed  overseas  and  SUBSTITUTION 
of  perishable  foods  are  necessary  TO  WIN  THE  WAR. 

W.  J.  HANNA, 

Food  Controller 
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Foot  Comfort 

is  Yours  for  the  Asking 

There  is  a  dealer  in  your  town 
who  can  fit  von  with  a  pair  of 
Tebbutt's  "Doctors"'  or  "Profes- 
sors" Slmes.  All  you  need  to  do 
is  ask  for  these  shoes  by  name 
and  insist  that  you  get  them. 

(--anti-septIc^C 

°AT    '908    .909        fiCRSPK^P 

"Doctors"  Shoes  are  scientifically 
shaped  and  made  to  insure  genuine 
comfort.  Soles  and  uppers  are  made 
absolutely  waterproof,  and  the  special 
construction  of  the  sole  keeps  the 
foot  dry  and  at  an  even,  normal 
temperature  in  all  weathers. 
The  health  feature  of  the  "Doctors" 
and  "Professors"  Shoes  are  very  im- 
portant factors,  and  these  are  com- 
bined with  good  style  and  extra 
wearing  qualities. 

The  demand  grows  greater  each  sea- 
son. Ask  for  these  Shoes  and  enjoy 
real   foot   comfort. 

Tebbutt  Shoe  & 
Leather  Co.,  Ltd. 

Three 
Rivers, 
SQue. 


Canada  Must  Practise 
Food  Thrift 

Continued  from  page  45. 


trade.  This  is  where  Canada  differs  com- 
pletely from  Great  Britain  and  almost  as 
completely  from  the  United  States.  Lord 
Rhondda,  in  London,  deals  chiefly  with 
foodstuffs  originating  outside  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Production  costs  are 
for  him,  more  or  less,  fixed.  For  the  pro- 
ducers' cost  of  foods  produced  at  home  is 
practically  determined  by  the  cost  of  the 
same  foods  from  overseas  when  landed  on 
British  wharves.  Production  costs  are  a 
simple  thing  for  Lord  Rhondda  to  fix, 
because  production  in  England  is  subject 
to  foreign  competition  and  foreign  pro- 
duction fixes  itself  to  a  very  large  extent. 
In  Canada  production  prices  are  subject 
to  no  foreign  competition.  Rather,  they 
are  stimulated  by  competition  among 
foreign  buyers.  England  is  a  funnel  into 
which  food  is  being  poured.  Canada  is  a 
bottle  which  is  always  being  drained.  In 
this  respect  Canada  differs  from  the 
United  States  in  that  she  is  being  drained 


AM.  persons  in  ordering  their  food  ought  to  consider 
•*•  *•  the  needs  o(  Great  Britain,  the  Mites  and  the  armies 
for  wheat,  beef  and  bacon.  The  Food  Controller  requires 
the  public  to  do  everything  in  their  power  lo  make  these 
commodities  available  for  export  by  eating  as  little  as 
possible  ol  them,  by  using  substitutes  and  by  avoiding 
waste. 


ONLY   $13.50   FORD  CAR 

STREAMLINE  HOOD 

Write  for  Circular 

Burrowes  Manufacturing  Company 

611  King  Street  Weit        -        -        TORONTO 


by  that  country  as  well  as  by  England. 
More  than  half  of  our  annual  catch  of 
fish  is  taken  by  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  States  would  go  fish-hungry  if  we 
cut  them  off  in  order  to  make  fish  cheaper 
for  Canada.  So  with  milk  and  many 
other  lines.  We  have  the  Entente  Powers 
buying  in  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
buying  in  Canada.  Embargoes  are  im- 
possible, first  of  all,  because  the  armies 
mutt  be  fed,  and,  secondly,  because  our 
embargoes  on  Canadian  fish,  for  example, 
might  provoke  retaliatory  measures  by 
the  Americans.  We  could  be  cut  off  from 
the  supply  of  anthracite — or  of  the  linen 
thread,  without  which  our  fishermen  need 
not  go  to  sea. 

TF  the  people  in  Canada  will  bear  some 
•l  of  these  considerations  in  mind  they 
will  Appreciate  the  difficulties  and  the 
necessity  for  caution  in  dealing  with  the 
food  situation.  All  that  the  Government 
could  do  by  drastic  measures  can  be 
niplished  much  more  easily  if  the 
people  themselves  will  unite  on  a  broad 
and  rigorous  policy  of  food  thrift.  It  has 
been  in  the  interests  of  the  individual  ami 
with  due  regard  to  his  privileges  and  his 
comfort  even,  that  a  policy  of  education 
been  adopted  rather  than  the  Prus- 
sian precept  of  force  with  all  the  dis- 
comfort and  unemployment  and  necessity 
for  adjustments  painful  to  the  individual 
that  it  would  entail. 

Mint  ion    MacLean's   Magazine—It   will  identify    y 


El-Rado 


The 


'Womanly"  Way  to  Remove 
Hair 

It  is  with  El-Rado  that  refined  women  attain 
clean,  hairfree  underarms  of  baby-like  smooth- 
ness, so  essential  to  the  proper  wearing  of  sleeve 
less  frowns  or  sheer  blouses  as  well  as  for  plain, 
everyday  comfort.  For  weeks  following  the  use 
of  El-Rado  you  will  enjoy  a  new  delightful 
sensation  of  underarm  cleanliness. 

El-Rado  is  a  liquid,  sanitary,  colorless,  easily 
appllied  with  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton.  To 
use  El-Rado  is  no  mare  trouble  than  washing  the 
skin,  ami  quite  as  harmless — it  does  not  siimu- 
laie  or  coarsen  later  hair  growth.  El-Rado  is 
the  safest,  most  agreeable  way  to  remove  hair 
from  the  face,  neck  or  arms. 

Ask  for  "El-Rado"  hair  remover  at  any  toilet 
Is  counter.       Two  si/cs,    50c.    and    $1.00. 
Money-back  guarantee. 

If  you   prefer,  we  will   fill  your  order  by   mail, 
if  you  write  enclosing  stamps  or  coin. 

PILGRIM  MFC.  CO.,  112  E.   19th  Street,  New  York 
CANADIAN   ADDRESS,  312  St.   Urbain,   Montreal 


To  Suit  All 


Jaeger  Underwear 
may  he  hail  in 
weights  to  suit  all 
seasons.  It  offers 
the  most  complete 
bodily  protection 
of  any  know  n 
clothing,  and  com- 
bines   quality    with( 

and  comfort. 
.Made  in  two  j 
suits  and  coin- 
liin.it  ions  in  all 
Weight*  for  men. 
women  and  child- 
ren. 

For  sale  at   Jaeger 
Stores     and     A; 
cies  throughout  the   Dominion. 

A    fully    illustrated   catalogue    free   on 
application 

DR.  JAEGER  s",ius,.tI00"e"co.  limited 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

British  "founded  1883  ". 


I   EARN    TO    WHITE    short    STORIES    and 

anil    markets    your    m 
•cripts.      An    all-Canmlian    school    with 
all   authors   of   onquestl  nding.      IV 

for    il  of    developing     Canadian 

tions   prcpi.K 

rioolt  of  its  i. 

Ins   the  pauinf  of  an  entrm 
tent   is   free.     Band    fur    it    and    di 
The    Arts   and    Letters    School,    I 

MeKishnie,    Prh 


liv  need  your  spare  time  and  are  willing 

t<>  pay  f<>r  it.    Drop  m  «  fine  <ih<i  we  "■ill 
explain,    .\</<„r</  Division,  MacLean  /'»/> 
,'/  Co.,  148  I  'nivereity  .1  re.  Toronto. 
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Help  C 


lp  lonserve 


the  Needed  Rations 
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There  Is  Nutritious  Food  r-or  All 

If  You  Will  Use  What  Can  Be  Spared 

In  the  war  ■  :iste  and  in  the  irreat  campaign       **     f,   T> 

to  conserve  the  nation's  rations,  the  Canadian  people 
at  home  stand  in  the  first  line. 

Men  and  women  of  Canada   may  not  be  able  to  control 
food   prices,  but  every  reader  of  thi  ine  can  help 

•  rve  important  quantities  of  the  Hief  and  wheat  which 
M  urgently  needed  to  feed  the  fighting  men  of  our 
own  and  our  Allies'  Armies,  by  making  judicious  use  of 
the  more  plentiful  foods — at  home,  at  the  club,  or  wher- 
ever you  eat. 


For  Meatless  Days  and  for  Every  Day 


one  of  the  most  nutritioui 


aa  the  in"-i  patriotic  meals  has  as  its  basit 


RICE 


Rice  is  particularly  high  in  food 
values.  It  contains  more  nutrition 
than  most  meats  and  can  be  pur- 
chased for  considerably  less  money. 
Rice  is  one  of  the  most  wholesome 
and  palatable  of  foods.  It  possesses, 
in  larger  measure  than  meats,  cereals 
or  vegetables,  the  qualities  of  a  per- 
fect ration. 


You  can  g  )  further  on  rice  than  on 
any  other  single  article  of  food.      It 

combines  perfectly  with  other  foods, 
and  is  cheaper  than  any  ofthem  per 
unit  of  value. 

Canadians  generally  will  profit  by 
closer  acquaintance  with  a  grain  that 
appears  with  equal  distinction  in  the 

roles  of  cereal,  dinner  vegetable, 
sonp.  salad,  madeover  dish  or  dessert. 


AT  YOUR  GROCER'S    <; 1   Grocery   stores  everywhere   in 

Canada  sell  "Mount  Royal  Mills"  Rice. 

Let  us  conserve  Wheat,  Meat  and   Bacon — 

EAT      MORE      RICE 

Mount  Royal   Milling   and  Mfg.   Company 

D.  W.  ROSS  CO.,  Agents,  MONTREAL,  QUE. 
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Tke  First  LiWmS 


The  Canadian  Housewives  are 
the  First  Line  of  Defense  in  the 
war  against  waste. 

Women  of  Canada  cannot  control  food  prices,  but  they  can  help  to 
prevent  food  waste.  Food  saving  is  imperative.  You  can  get  true 
win-the-war  economy  into  your  home  cooking  with 

EGGO 

The  New  Cookery 

Use   Eggo   Baking   Powder  and   fewer   eggs — your  cakes   will   be   light   and 

delicious. 


Here,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  new 
Eggo  War-Time  recipes  that  will  help 
you  to  keep  up  your  old  high  standard 
with  less  of  the  expensive  ingredients. 

Canada's  War  Cake 

EggUss,  Butterless,  Milkless 

1  lb.  raisins,  1  teaspoon  allspice,  1  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  2  tablespoons  lard,  3  cups  brown 
sugar,  3  cups  wa.er.  Boil  together  h  minutes. 
When  cold,  mix  with  four  cups  of  flour,  4 
level  leaipoonfuls  Ekko  Baking  Powder,  1 
level  teaspoonful  of  salt;  sift  and  beat  to- 
gether. Bake  slowly  1  hour.  Better  kept  a 
day   or  two  before   eating. 


Your  Grocer's  Name 

Buy  a  tin  of  Eggo  Baking  Powder  from  your 
Krocer  to-day;  send  us  the  coupon  from  the 
can  and  we  will  mail  you.  free,  a  copy  of 
the  Ekko  Book  of  Reliable  Recipes  which 
contains  many  more  clever  recipes  for  just 
the  dishes  you  would  like  to  make  at  this 
time. 

If    your    grocer    doe*    not    sell    Eggo.    send    us 
10  cents  and   your  grocer's   name  and   we  will 
send    you    a    trial    tin    ( Vi    lb.    net    weight)    of 
Ekko  Baking  Powder  and  the  Book  of  K- 
Recipes   as   well. 

Goodness  and  economy  in  baking  call  for  Eggo 
Baking    Powder.      Results    will    delight    you 
and    so    will    the    decreased    cost    of    the    good 
things   you    like  to  serve  your  family. 


EGGO  BAKING  POWDER  CO.  L 


IMITED 


HAMILTON 


ONTARIO 


WHY  NOT  TRY  IT? 

Who  is  there  in  these  critical  times  WHO  DOES  NOT  NEED  AN  INCREASE  in  income 
to  take  care  of  extra  needs  or  vacation  expenses?  That*s  where  our  plan  of  "spare  time 
profits"  shines.  If  you  are  one  of  the  many  who  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  of  turning 
your  spare  time    into   Cash,    we   would    like   to    get   in    touch    with    you. 

Hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  Canada  to-day  are  working  our  plan.  If  you  would  like 
to  join   this   "thrifty   class"  of  spare   time   hustlers     write    us    to-day. 

Agency  Division 

THE    MACLEAN    PUBLISHING     CO.,    LIMITED 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


The  French  Slaves 
Behind  the  Line 

What  the  People  of  tlie  Occupied  Country 
Are  Suffering. 


THE  advance  of  the  British  and  French 
forces  on  the  western  front  reveals  sad- 
dening evidences  of  barbarity.  The  country 
is  laid  waste  as  the  Germans  retire  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  regained  villages  have  tales 
to  tell  of  their  treatment  that  are  sometimes 
almost  unbelievable.  The  Cornhill  tells  of  the 
conditions  which  are  found.  An  extract  from 
the  article  is  appended: 

At  Chauny,  a  small  town  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Noyon,  hardly  a  house  remains  standing, 
and  the  Mayor,  who  stood  as  buffer  between 
the  German  military  authorities  and  the 
French  civilians  for  over  two  years,  bears  im- 
pressive witness  to  the  subtle  tyranny  of  the 
enemy  during  the  whole  time.  As  so  often 
III  the  ca.se,  the  brutal  behaviour  practised 
in  Belgium  was  not  general,  but  what  went  on 
with  methodical  precision  was  the  propaganda 
against  France.  The  inhabitants  were  per- 
sistently told  that  France  was  beaten,  and  to 
emphasize  their  own  power,  coming  events 
were  given  dates  and  the  plan  carried  out 
to  the  letter  and  the  hour:  "We  are  going  to 
retire  for  strategical  reasons  on  such  a  date" 
— and  they  did  it.  "We  shall  feed  you  until 
such  a  date  and  after  that  you  will  rely  on 
your  own  people" — it  was  done  as  they  said 
it  would  be.  And  always  it  was  the  same. 
The  Mayor's  voice  was  painfully  solemn  when 
he  spoke  of  their  organization,  and  he  shook 
his  head  sadly  when  an  office!  cheerfully  said 
that  it  was  France's  turn  now.  It  is  not  that 
he  doubts  his  own  people,  but  that  he  fears 
the  power  of  the  enemy  yet,  and  he  knows 
how  hard  the  whole  German  army  has  worked 
to  poison  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  peasants 
of  France.  When  asked  how  many  civilians 
went  with  the  German  army  when  it  retreat- 
ed, he  said  7.K00,  leaving  behind  only  1,800. 
"But,"  he  added.  "I  must  tell  you  that 
many  of  these  went  of  their  own  free  will,  for 
they  had  been  told,  and  believed,  that  if  they 
remained  with  their  own  people  they  would 
starve."  It  was  this  same  propaganda  which 
caused  an  old  woman,  as  she  watched  the 
French  troops  come  into  Chauny,  to  say: 
"What  a  lot  of  young  French  soldiers!  They 
told  us  they  were  all  killed!" 

In  another  village,  now  but  a  heap  of  stones 
and  dust,  the  Bavarian!  worked  hard  to  win 
the  friendship  of  the  civilians,  but  their  pro- 
found cynicism  showed  itself  even  in  the  pi 
where  they  were  the  least  objectionable.  They 
made  love  to  the  women,  and  at  the  same  time 
boasted  that  they  had  protected  their  own 
dead  by  burying  them  side  by  side  with 
Frenchmen.  They  showed  a  certain  humanity 
in  sheltering  the  inhabitants  from  unjust  pun- 
ishments, and  immediately  afterwards  robbed 
the  very  people  they  had  been  defending.  As 
an  instance  of  this  extraordinary  mentality, 
there  is  a  story  of  some  civilians  being  lined 
and  punished  for  having  fired  two  toy  guns 
with  the  intention  of  signalling  to  the  French 
lines.  They  were  ordered  to  pay  1,000  frs.  and 
to  sleep  in  the  church  for  a  month.  Before 
the  month  was  up  two  German  soldiers,  who 
had  been  on  leave,  came  back  and  confessed 
to  having  fired  the  guns  themselves,  with  the 
result  that  the  punishment  was  repealed  and 
the  1.000  fr.  were  returned  to  their  owner,  the 
cure.  But  the  last  act  of  the  play  was  not  any 
better  than  the  first,  for  no  sooner  had  the 
soldiers  delivered  the  civilians  .from  the  pun- 
ishment laid  on  them  by  their  officers  than 
they  organized  a  raid  themselves  on  the 
cure's  house  to  get  the  1,000  fr.  note  and 
thing  else  they  found  to  he  worth  while,  So 
thoroughly  did  they  do  their  work  that  the 
cure  found  his  death,  and  the  village  was  the 

i'   of    many   things   that    have    a    In, 
price  than  gold. 

A  further  proof  of  German  cynicism,  and 
one  that  is  general,  is  the  way  the  troops  have 
cut  down  or  poisoned  the  fruit  trees.  In  this 
district  alone  the  number  is  .'12,000,  of  which 
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only    100   have,   so   far,  been    regrafted.      You 
•hem    lying    where    they    fell,    neatly    and 
systematically    cut    off    about    a    foot    and    a 
half  from  the  ground,  or  they  still  stand,  so 
hout  the  trunks  that  they 
must    die    Inter       Always   a    fallen   tree   is   im- 
pressive,   but    to   sec    them    in    thousands,   cut 
down  or  killed  for  no  purpose  but  that  of  ill- 
will,  makes  men  bitterly  angry,  and  it   is  said 
thnt  when   the   French  soldiers  saw   the  orch- 
ards sly,    they    vowed    to 
rmany    later   on.      It 
ihly  in  an  access  of  rage  for  something 
like  this  that  they  tl  Oct- 
et in  the  i                   ful  of  for- 
iveyard  was  divided   into 
two  parts     one  for  officers,  one  for  men.     To 
nory  elaborate  monuments  had 
.1  the 

have 

monumen'  rt  not 

touched    the    black    wooden    crosses,    neither 

r    from   an    English    officer   to    his    pi 
tells  of  his  anger  when  he  found,  on  entering 
a    liberated    village,    that    everything    French 
had   been   burn'  n    the  cemetery   had 

rated,  while  the  German  grav. 
stood  !  I  model  of  reverent  tidiness. 

hat   so   em 
ting   the   devatl 
trict^.  y  proof  of  an  egoism  so  pro- 

found that  even  death  brings  them  no  n- 

her  man's  point  of  v 
The  devastation  which  has  been  wrought  by 
in    the   north   el  It   so 

much  more  than  material,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  what  will  be  the  effect  after  the  war. 
For  the  moment,  the  clear  call  is  for  material 
help,  and  that  should  be  given  as  quickly  and 
as  wisely  as  possible,  whether  it  comes  from 

intry    or    within.      The    main 
object  of  all   lovers  of   France  should   be   to 
build   up   village   life   with  all   possible   sj 
for  t *  -  mean  agricultural  France,  and 

it  is  to  agricultural  France  that  we  must  look 
for   the    future    men   and   women    who   are    to 
make  the  new  Flame      To  help  the  I 
all   degrees    is   the   first    thing.      Tempoi 
they  land 

is  dei  n   their  hearts  and  will  i 

stronger  than  all  the  German  propaganda  in 
the  world.     They  have,  in  the  mean* 
widely  sea  r  the  country  and  count 

themselves  in  exile,  for  France  to  the  French 

really  his  native  village.     Th. 
Inge  church,  the  village  accent,  all  that  speaks 
of  his  childhood     that  is  what  the  Frenchman 

Siting  for.  and  that  is  just  what  th. 
man  has  tried  to  destroy.  Where  he  has  fail- 
ed with  the  men.  he  has  tried  to  succeed  with 
the  women,  and  it  is  part  of  his  lesson  to  say 
to  them:  "We  like  France,  and  we  like  French- 
women hut  Frenchmen  are  done  for."  He 
has  penetrated  into  the  most  exclusive  homes 
in  Europe  and  either  by  force  or  persuasion 
he  has  tried  to  turn  away  the  allegiance  of 
Frenchwomen  from  their  country  and  their 
families.  In  this  as  in  other  things  he  has 
failed,  and  when  those  in  exile  are  recalled  to 
their  villages  they  will  come  gladly  even 
though  nothing  remains  of  their  "clochers" 
and  their  homes  are  but  dust  and  ashes,  Out 
of  them  with  the  old  spirit  and  more  virile 
than  ever  they  will  build  new  churches,  new- 
houses,  new  families,  and  a  stronger,  because 
a  broader,  patriotism. 


Another  Monarch 
Passes 

Ratiavalona,  ex-Empress  of  Madagascar, 
Dies  in  France. 


A  XOTHER  monarch  has  passed  away.  She 
■*  *•  was  not  known  to  world  fame  and  for 
some  years  she  has  not  had  a  throne  to  sit 
upon.  But,  as  the  story  of  her  career  is  told 
in  Mutisey's,  she  was  a  very  interesting  char- 
acter  indeed. 

A   little  brown   lady  has  passed   away  at  a 
large  white  villa  at  Algiers.     A  queen  in  her 


BECOME  A  SALESMAN 

.Spare  Time  Efforts  Pays  Well 

It  doesn't  matter  how  much  experience  you  have  had  in  selling 
things,  you  are  certain  to  succeed  in  the  subscription  business,  if 
you  will  follow  our  instructions.  We  will  teach  you  how  to  do  it,  so 
that  a  few  days  of  practice  will  enable  you  to  make  a  very  strong 
and  effective  sales  talk. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  our  representatives  were  inexperienced  at  the 
rt  and  many  of  them  had  never  sold  anything  before  in  their 
lives.  They  were  not  afraid  to  work,  to  learn  how  to  do  it  now 
they  are  successful  in  a  big  way.  You  too,  can  succeed,  if  you  are 
sincere  in  your  ambitions;  if  you  are  we  promise  that  in  a  short 
time  you  can  become  just  as  proficient  as  any  representative  we 
now  have. 

The  main  thing  to  do  is  learn  first  of  all — all  about  our  plan — 
how  to  make  money  from  it.  how  to  interview  successfully  and 
the  one  hundred  and  one  things  that  make  for  successful  selling. 
You  can   succeed  if  you  will  but  try. 

Address  your  inquiry  to  Sales  Division  A 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

143-153  University  Avenue  .....  TORONTO 


Mention    MacLean's   Magazine — It    will   identify   you. 
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Link  Patriotism  and  Food 
Economy  with  Nourishment  and  Good  Eating 

The  K 1  Controller's  orders  set  forth  the  urgency  of  the  need  to  conserve 

as  much  as  possible  of  the  nation's  supply  of  meat  and  white  flour  for 
export  to  tin-  men  of  our  army  and  our  allies  abroad. 
This,  however,  need  not  mean  any  hardship  to  the  people  of  Canada. 
The  resources  of  the  country  supply  many  appetizing  and  nutrition-  sub- 
stitutes, some  of  which  have  the  additional  advantage  of  furnishing 
greater  nourishment  at  considerably  less,  cost  than  meat  and  white  flour. 
Nothing  could  be  more  appetizing  and  satisfying  than 


WETHEY'S    ORANGE    MARMALADE 


eaten  with 

WHOLE  WHEAT  BREAD 


Wherever  quality  is  appreciated  Wethey's  Orange 
Marmalade  is  the  dehght  of  Canadian-  who  are 

familiar  with   its  purity  and  flavor.     This  high- 
class  marmalade  is  produced  by  the  Wet  hey  pro- 
of hlendinp  Seville  hitter  oranges  and  granu- 

MEN 
A.-k  your  wives  to  give  you  Wethey's 
Orange  Marmalade  with  whole  wheat 
bread.     Ask  for  it  also  when  you  eat 
at  your  club  or  restaurant 


lated  sugar,  boiled  to  a  proper  consistency,  in 
Canada'-  premier  "daylight"  factory  at  St.  Cath- 
arines, in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Niagara  fruit 
district.     Every  package  bears  our  guarantee. 


WOMEN 
Give  yniir  husbands  and  your  chil- 
dren all  they  want  of  Wethey's 
Orange  Marmalade  with  whole  wheat 
bread.  It  is  nourishing,  economical 
and  delicious. 


Makers  also  of 

WETHEY'S 

FAMOUS 

MINCE  MEAT 


YOUR  GROCER 

has  Wethey's  Orange  Marmalade  or 
will  be  glad  to  get  it  for  you.  Ask 
him  to-day. 

J.  H.  WETHEY, 

LIMITED 

St.  Catharines,  Ontario 
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tual    feminlnltj  held 
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had   i  a  land  of 

magnificent    Ul 

llalf-hi 

n;    for  om 
no    child    for    whom 

prin.  alto  prime  minister, 

reign 
not  he. 
In   I 

to  im- 

ol  the 
lition,  with  the  rank   of  a   captain.     The 
iws  into  ■  war- 

laying  a  search! 

.viilona  a; 
'    and    gold    palanquin,    m 
bravo   address    to    t!  rs   of   her   king- 

dom,  and   was  wildly   cheered.      But    when   a 
shell    burst    in    the    royal    rinivtj..nl,    the    flag 
and  all  was  over  but  the 
;iig  of   the   treaty   by   which    Madagascar 
nch    protectorate. 
Bowevsr,   the   natives  continued   to   >  • 

rs,   for   the   presence   of  their   q 
at   Antananarivo   gave   them    encourage;: 
so    Ranavalona    was   quietly    deposed    and    M 
..    with    her    aunt    and    her    pets,    to    the 
Krei  on,    to    the    east    of 

igaacar,  la  in  Ocean.     .She  didn't 

like  the  place,  and  pestered  the  Colonial 

ris  with  voluminous  complaints.  She  was 
told  that  a  fine  villa  was  being  prepared  for 
her   at   Algiers,   where   the  c!i:<  much 

like    that    of    her    n  ml.    only    much 

more  enchanting;   also  that  she  would   b< 
forth  receive  a  comfortable  annuity  to  do  with 
as  sh, 

Ranavalona  clapped  her  hands,  got  together 
her  trunks,  her  pets,  and  her  aunt,  and  came 
northward  in  the  best  of  spirits.  The  luxury 
of  her  new  establishment  quite  overwhelmed 
her  at  first,  but  the  marvel  of  it  soon  ceased  to 
occupy  what  stood  her  in  lieu  of  mind.  That 
French  were  building  harbors  and  rail- 
in  the  wilderness  that  once  was  her 
kingdom:    that   her  former  sui  re  re- 

ceiving benefits  for  civilization  in  the  form  of 
school  iphs.    and    tele- 

phones; that  they  shared  with  the  white  men 
the  advantages  of  an  ever-growing  export 
in  cattle,  hides,  rubber,  wax,  vanilla, 
ebony,  and  gold,  interested  Kanavalona  not  at 
all.  But  the  fact  that  she  could  make  no  one 
but  her  aunt  give  her  the  title  of  "maj> 

ted  her  tremendously,  until  a  tactful 
French  official  explained  to  her  that  "ma<iam<" 
had  always  been  the  correct  and  usual  form  of 
address  for  the  queens  of  France. 

Then    Ranavalona   grew   curious   to   see   the 

where   those   other   ladies   had    reigned, 

and     from    a    good-natured    government    she 

obtained    permission  —  and    funds  —  to    visit 

Paris. 

Once  within  walking  distance  of  the  Louvre 
and  of  the  marble  statues  of  the  French 
queens  in  the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  she 
quite  forgot  the  object  of  her  journey  in  a 
frenzy  of  shopping.  She  bought  things  right 
and  left.  She  bought  every  showy  thing  that 
or  her  aunt,  who  never  left  her  side — 
could  lay  eyes  on.  She  ran  deep  into  debt  for 
the  possession  of  finery  such  as  the  average 
colored  maid  in  New  York  would  like  to  dis- 
play if  she  dared. 

Brown  and  shriveled  little  Ranavalona  was 
a  curious  sight  when  at  last  some  government 
official  stopped  the  riot,  packed  her  off  to 
Algiers — and  paid  her  debts.  She  was  per- 
fectly happy  at  her  villa  thereafter,  but  only 
on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  visit  Paris 
every  few  years.  The  Colonial  Office  let  her 
have  her  wish,  rather  than  listen  to  the  shrill, 
parrot-like  voice   that  is   now   stilled   forever. 


Don't  Avoid  Corns 

But  Don't  Keep  Them 


With  dainty  footwear,  corns  can 
hardly  be  avoided.  But  they  matter 
little  when  you  know  the  way  to  end 
them. 

As  soon  as  a  corn  starts,  attach  a 
Blue-jay  and  forget  it.  The  corn  will 
never  pain.  In  two  days,  if  it  is  a  new 
corn,  it  will  disappear.  Sometimes  old 
corns  need  asecond 
application. 

It  is  almost  as 
simple  as  removing 
a  dirt  spot.  Blue- 
jay  is  applied  in  a 
jiffy.  It  fits  the  toe 
like  a  glove.  When 
you  remove  it  —  in 


Stop  Pain  Instantly 

End  Corn*  Completely 

25c  Packages  at  Druggists 


48  hours — the  whole  corn  is  done  for. 
Blue-jay  is  a  scientific  method.  A 
noted  chemist  invented  it,  and  a  famous 
laboratory  prepares  it. 

It  is  not  mussy,  it  is  not  harsh.  It 
centers  action  on  the  corn  alone,  so  it 
doesn't  lead  to  soreness. 

And  it  is  sure.  No  corn  c-n  resist 
it.  Its  millions  of 
use  is  have  no  dread 
of  corns. 

For  your  own 
sake,  prove  it  on 
one  corn. 

See  how  easily 
these  kill-joys  can 
be  ended. 


Blue  =  jay 

Corn   Plasters 


BAUER   dr.    BLACK,   Limited.    Mahm  of  Surgical  Dr,,.,nt,.  Etc..    Toronto,    Ont. 


How  Blue=jay  Acts 


o 


A    la   a   thtn.   soft    pad    which   stops   the 
pain   by   relieving   the   presHure. 


B  is  the  BAB  wax.  which  gently  under- 
minrs  the  corn.  Usually  it  takes  only  4- 
hours   to   end   the   corn    compietelv 

is  rubber  adhesive  which  Micks  witV 
out  wetting*.  It  wraps  around  the  toe  an" 
makes  the  plaster  snug  and  comfortable 

Blue-jay  is  applied  in  a  jiffy.  After 
that,  one  doesn't  feel  the  corn.  The  ac- 
tion is  gentle  and  applied  to  the  corn 
alone.  So  the  corn  disappears  with-  >* 
soreness. 


SAVE    YOUR   BACK   WITH 
A  CADILLAC 

The  above  phrase  is  becoming  a  household  word,  and  attracted  an  unusual 
amount  of  interest  with  the  women  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  visit 
the  Cadillac  exhibit  at  the  Toronto  Exhibition.  The  number  of  Cadillacs 
sold  at  the  Fair,  after  careful  inspection  and  in  competition  with  other 
makes  of  Vacuum  Cleaners,  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  Cadillac  is 
the  best  Vacuum  Cleaner  on  the  market  to-day,  and  yet  cheaper  in  price 
than   its   competitors. 

"CADILLAC"  Vacuum    Cleaner 

A  lovely  Xmas  »rift  for  your  wife,  mother  or  sister.  Can  be  purchased  on 
easy  terms  and  delivered  to  your  home  for  FREE  trial  with  absolutely 
no  obligation  on  your  part  to  purchase  if  not  satisfactory.  We  take  all 
the   chancer      Could    anything   be   more   fair   than    that? 

Tho  CadiHac  saves  its  cost  the  first  year  by  saving  your  back,  your 
health  and  your  time,  and  will  lengthen  the  life  of  your  carpets  and  rugs. 
Write   tu   to-day   for   FREE   trial   offer   and   Special   Catalogue   and    terms. 

CLEMENTS  MFG.  CO.,  Limited 

78   Duchess  Street  -  -  TORONTO 
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These  New  GOSSARDS 


are  the  perfect  expression  of  the 
front-lacing  principle 


^IDEAL 
LARGE   ABOVE 
WAIST    FIGURE 


LARGE      HBI>0\Y 
WAIST     FIGURE 


THIS  season  a  wonderful  array  of  ma- 
terials —  fabrics  and  trimmings  of 
rare  daintiness  and  durability — manu- 
factured to  our  special  order,  such  as  we 
have  never  used  before,  have  been  cut  and 
wrought  into  the  wondrous  designs  which 
only  Gossard  originates. 

Wonderful  corsets,  indeed— corsets  that 
are  a  complete  culmination  of  the  Gossard 
principle — corsets  that  have  arrived  at 
their  greatest  excellence,  that  have  achiev- 
ed their  highest  efficiency  in  contributing 
to  the  beauty  and  loveliness  of  women, 
-and   are  in   themselves  most  beautiful. 

These  are  the  ultra-Gossard  corsets  that 
are  at  your  merchant's  now — the  woman 
who  fails  to  wear  one  this  season  misses 
her   opportunity    to    improve   her    figure    to 


its  utmost  in  beauty  and  contour ;  she 
fails  to  get  the  most  for  her  money ;  she 
ignores  economy,  for  Gossard  corsets  are 
reasonable  in  price— they  are  bargains  for 
the  values  offered.  And  knowing  this, 
what  woman  will  permit  the  garment  that 
will  do  the  most  for  her  to  be  sold  to 
someone  else,  or  fail  to  profit  from  this 
great  achievement  in  the  flood-tide  of  its 
success  ? 

Join  now  the  famous  actresses,  the  suc- 
cessful business  women,  society  women 
everywhere,  the  mothers  and  daughters 
counted  by  the  millions,  who  will  select 
within  the  next  few  days  the  particular 
Gossard  which  will  give  to  each  one  the 
utmost  in  style,  comfort  and  figure  refine- 
ment. 


There  are  nine  ideal  figure  typei 
which  is  yours? 


One  of  the  types  illustrated  is  a  count- 
erpart of  you  properly  corseted,  and  this 
desirable  result  is  obtained  only  through 
the    wearing   of    the    Gossard   model    espe- 

And  Gossard  Corsets  are  Strictly  Vogue 
Interpreting  Fashion's  decrees  in  terms  of 
youth—of  grace— of  ease— of  enduring  charm  and 
beauty  through  abounding  health.  Physicians 
the  world  over  recommend  the  Gossard  corset 
(your  own  family  physician  will  approve  it)  for 
its  health-giving  support.  The  greatest  gown 
makers  of  the  world  accept,  and  their  patrons 
approve  the  Gossard  as  the  ideal  corset  of  the 
lay. 

THE  GOSSARD  DETAniAllLE  LACER 
SHIELD,  'to  be  worn  wkn  .lesir.-.!  ondei  the 
lacing,  is  a  wonderful  convenience  for  those 
who  affect  the  dainty,  sheer  undergarments  so 
popular  now— it  is  of  Gossard  design,  per- 
fectly flat,  easy  to  use.  and  absolutely  doea 
away  with  wrinkling. 

A  Goirard  It  /•  tatj  ro  !>■'  »"■" 


cially  designed  for  your  particular  figure. 
Graduate  Corsetieres.  trained  in  the  Gos- 
sard school,  assist  in  selecting  the  corset 
if  desired,  or  in  fitting  it  if  you  prefer. 

Gossard  Corsets  are  the  original  Front- 
Laetng  Corsets 

D  lace  your  shoes  in  front— you  button  your 

coat    in    front— isn't    ft   logical    that    your   corset 

should    lace    in    front?      Boon    all    women    will 

bar  than    the 

Gossard  way— in  front 

All  Qoasafd.  sonata  lace  in  front,  but  all 
laced  in  front  corsets  are  not  Oossard  corsets. 
Wl     have  trltatora.       .Make    doubly     sure 

that  you  are  buying  the  genuine   Gi*wanl— 

There  is  a  Gossard  corset  at  the  price  you 
wish   to  paj-at  COO,  $2.50,  $3.50,   $6.00,   and   mi. 

A  Gossanl  booklet,  profusely  illustrating  all 
tynsm     srlrb   detailed   description   of  modcK 


IDEAL     SHOUT 
WA1STBD 
FIGURE 


1DKAI,    CURVED 
BACK    FIGURE 


IDEAL     SHORT 
HEAVY    FIGURE 


IDEAL    TALL 
SLENDER 
FIGURE 


IDEAL 

AVERAGE 
FIGURE 


IDEAL   TALL 

HEAVY 
FIGURE 


IM\.l.     SHOUT 

SLENDER 

FIGURE 


Gossfird  Corsets  are  the  original 
front  lacing  corsets.  We  have  many 
imitators  but  all  front  lacing  cor- 
sets are  not  Cowards 


ThoyLace  In  Front 


Thin  trademark  on  the  box  and  the 
:ard  name  on  the  garment  are 
your  guarantees  that  you  are  get- 
ting the  original. 


The  CANADIAN  H.  W.  GOSSARD  CO.,  Limited 

Largest  Makers  of  Fine  Corsets 

284-286  West  King  Street,  -  -  TORONTO,  CANADA 
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We  Must  Break 
Austria 

The  Integrity  »/  tkt  llabsbury  Empire  w 
Necessary  to  I'an-dermaniam. 


I.ny  discussion  of  war  aims  and  peace 
terms  tBMl  is  always  complete  unanimity 
on  one  point.  It  is  Germany  that  must  be 
broken,  German  power  that  must  be  curtuilid. 
And  yet  William  Harry,  discussing  this  m 
in  T)  i,  takes  as  the  motto 

of  Allied  endi -avor,  "Break  Austria."  He  does 
not  imply  thut  Austria  is  the  arch  enemy,  but 
rather    that    tie  y    of    Austria    is   so 

important  a  part  of  German  utltpolitik  that 
to  destroy  it  would  be  to  break  the  whole  fab- 
ric of  Pan-Germanism;  and  also  he  argues 
that  the  coniju.  I  in  Austria  should 

be  liberated,  H.r.  is  his  concluding  argu- 
ment: 

What  of  the  time  to  come  7  We  have  to 
deal  with  Pan-Germanism  as  an  accomplished 
fact,   with   a   n  .-Hungary, 

unscrupulous    1;  y    reduced 

to  a  German  province,  and  Greece  wavering 
betwi  yai   House  and   iu  democ 

instincts.      1  he    war   must   be   decided    on    the 
battlefield.       If    wc    cannot    crumple    up    the 
■  an  war-machine  and  so  annihilate  mili- 
tarism, we  arc  beaten,  the  Kaiaei  will  have 
uuiiun    as    regards    the    future 
is  idle  dreaming.     We  ihaii  win,  be  it  this 
year,  or  the    next,  or   some    year  ufter    that. 
liiing,  however,  we  shall  not  do,  nereely 
as  the  Prussian  eagle  screams  that  we  always 
meant  to  do  it — we  shall  not  attempt  to  dis- 
member   the    ratherland.      When    Aisace-Lor- 
.    red  to  Prance,  the  Allies 
will    yet    leave    a    nation    of    seventy    million 
Germans    at    home    in    the   centre    of    Europe, 
free  and  Independent     that  tn-mendoua  fact 
is  the  antecedent  of  all  my   reasoning.     The 
Germans    will    not   split    up    into   "particular" 
s,    and    we    cannot    divide    them.      Mon- 
archy  or   Republic,   the    Fatherland   will   con- 
tinue as  a  Power  of  the  highest  rank,  united, 
under  one   ruie.     All   the 

fore,  why  German  power  should  be  brought 
within  the  limits  of  the  German  race;  and  how 
can  that  be  secured  except  by  taking  means 
•t  up  all  round  those  limits  independent 
rerman  stock,  distinct  from  the 
Teutons  by  blood,  with  ideals  of  their  own, 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  pressure  of  Pan- 
Germanism  on  their  life  and  thought?  One 
half,  at  least,  of  the  German  resources  in  men 
and  material  has  been  drawn  from  nations 
and  territories  which  are  compelled  to  work 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Kins  of  Prussia.  While 
Europe  was  asleep  and  England  at  play,  this 
complete  change  in  the  political  balance  came 
about.  Now  we  must  alter  it  if  we  would  make 
a    lasting   peace. 

And  let  us  not  blunder  again  as  we  did  be- 
fore; the  riiiK  of  independent  nations  will 
never  be  possible  until  we  break  Austria,  from 
whose  fragments  it  is  to  be  rounded  into 
shape.  On  the  West  there  is  agreement  as 
regards  Prance  and  Belgium.  When  we  turn 
to  Italy,  we  remark  that  the  Germans  them- 
selves do  not  much  mind  if  the  Trentino  ]» 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Vienna  to  the  House 
of  Savoy;  they  can  afford  to  be  liberal  with 
what  is  not  their  own.  But  they  want  Aus- 
tria-Hungary to  survive  and  to  link  their 
vassals  in  one  confederacy  still.  They  would 
rave  against  the  dissolution  of  the  Habsburg 
Monarchy  on  the  lines  I  will  shortly  set  down, 
as  if  it  were  a  crime  of  more  dreadful  note 
than  the  three  partitions  of  Poland.  Yet  such 
a  dissolution  is  already  decreed  in  words 
chosen  by  the  Allies  and  binding  on  them. 
Solemnly  they  replied  to  President  Wilson, 
when  he  invited  them  to  state  terms  of  peace, 
by  declaring  for  "the  restitution  of  provinces 
formerly  torn  from  the  Allies  by  force  or 
against  the  wish  of  their  inhabitants;  the 
liberation  of  the  Italians,  as  also  of  the  Slavs. 
Rumanes,  and  Crecho-Slovaks,  from  foreign 
domination;  the  setting  free  of  the  popula- 
tions subject  to  the  bloody  tyranny  of  the 
Turks;  and  the  turning  out  of  Europe  of  the 


Gillette 


Cheer  His 
Christmas  Overseas 

with  the  gift  that  will  outlast  the'Christmas 
season,   and  even  the  war   itself— that  will 
serve  his  comfort  and  convenience  every  day 
he  is  serving  his  country,  and  for  manr  years  of  peace  to  follow. 

Whatever  his  rank  or  branch  of  service,  sapper  or  aviator  -naval 
patrol  or  heavy  artillery  -  that  man  whose  life  is  so  dear  to  you  would 
be  sure  to  prize  your  gift  of  a  Gillette  Safety  Razor. 

Good  razors  are  scarce  and  hard  to  get  in  Europe  to-day  so  every 
Gillette  is  warmly  we'eomed  at  the  front.  To  the  man  who  in  pea.e 
enjoyed  your  standard  of  living,  a  clean,  fresh  Gillette  shave  every 
morning  is  a  precious  bit  of  home  comfort  in  a  life  whose  luxuries  are 
few  indeed.  He'll  appreciate  your  goodwill  if  you  choose  a  Gillette 
for  his  Christmas  present.  Or,  if  he  already  has  one,  send  him  a 
supply  of  blades. 

Gillette  Sets  are  light,  compact,  well  cased  for  active  service.  Prices 
of  razors  start  at  $5.00.  Blades  cost  $  1 .00  per  box  of  one  dozen. 
Ask  your  druggist,'  jeweller  or  hardware  dealer  to  show  you  an 
assortment. 

Mail*  are  congested—  shipments  slow. 
Send  his  Gillette  early. 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company 

of  Canada.  Limited 

Office  and  Factory  : 

Gillette  Building,  -  Montreal,  Que. 


THINK  OF  IT!!— 

A  PRACTICAL 

PAPER  BALER 


Why    throw    away    your    waste    paper    when 

you   can    pack    it  In   neat. 

fireproof  bale*  and  aell  or 

gire     to     the      Ri-d     Cross 

workers?        Erery        office, 

home,      store,      warehouse, 

bank,    church    and    school 


5.22 


Ins  bal 
formed  and  wire* 
ready  to  fasten 
completed  bale 


The  Household  Paper  Baler  is  made  of  solid 
oak,  well  finished.  Will 
pay  for  itself  in  a  short 
time  and  show  a  hand- 
some return  per  year.  Turn 
your  waste  paper  into 
by  using  this  baler 
—it    bales    as    it    collect*. 


complete 

ready  to  use 

with  extra 


wire* 


The  Houjehold  Paper  Baler  Co.,  £■£?!  Toronto     w^/ed 
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Health 

For  YOU 


Treat  Yourself 

Electrically 

with  a 

BRANSTON 
Violet-Ray 

HIGH  FREQUENCY    GENERATOR 

You  can  experience  the  health-firing  virtues  of  the 
violet  ray  yourself  by  having  a  BRANSTON  GENER- 
ATOR at  home. 

A  splitting  headache,  an  excruciating  case 
swollen  and  throbbing  inflammatory  rheumatism,  m-nral- 
gia.  almost  severe  enough  to  drive  jroq  wiM;  the 
burnings  of  indigestion,  or  the  dull,  dread  dragging  of 
a  lame  back,  and  your  BRANSTON  GENERATOR  i- 
at  hand  for  immediate  relief.  Tht-  coal  of  a  few 
ments   from    tlie   physician    pays   for   a  1  1    en- 

able*   the   whole    family    to   benefit    by    it- 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  AND  FURTHER 
INFORMATION.  Our  new  illustrated  booklet, 
"Health  Rays,"  just  off  the  press,  tells  you  more 
about  this  wonderful  discovery.  It  is  free  for 
the  asking. 


CHAS.   A.   BRANSTON    CO. 
355  Yonge  Street,   TORONTO 


When  Peace 
Comes 


Will  you  be  prepared  for  the  chao- 
tic business  conditions  which  may 
exist  during  the  period  of  industrial 
readjustment  after  the  close  of  the 
war? 

With  a  substantial  cash  re- 
serve and  a  practical  training 
in  a  profession  generally  little 
affected  by  periods  of  depres- 
sion, you  can  face  any  situ- 
ation which  may  then  arise, 
without  dismay. 

There  is  a  way  to  accomplish  this 
NOW  in  your  spare  time. 

— and    it's    worth    knowing. 
For  full  particulars  write  TO-DAY 

Department  A 

The 
MacLean  Publishing  Company 

Limited 
143-153  University  Ave.,  TORONTO 
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Ottoman  Empire  as  decid- 
edly alien  to  Western  Civ- 
ilization." The  Allies,  and 
President  Wilson  himself. 
have  insisted  on  restoring 
a  genuine  and  independent 
kingdom  of  Poland;  while 
New  Russia  leaves  to  all 
non-Russian  peoples  that 
lately  obeyed  the  Tsar  full 
choice  of  their  own  consti- 
tution. These  are  inter- 
national facts  and  pledges 
that  cannot  be  revoked 
without  injustice.  But  to 
exhibit  the  full  summary 
of  demands  on  the  Dual 
Empire,  consider  the  list 
that  follows. 

Even  now  Italy  is  claim- 
ing from  Austria  what  is 
Italian  in  the  Trentino  and 
on  the  Adriatic  coast; 
Roumania  claims  Transyl- 
vania and  the  Southern 
Bukowina;  Poland  asks 
for  Galicia  with  one-half 
of  Austrian  Silesia;  Serbia 
would  fain  have  the  whole 
territory  inhabited,  not 
only  by  the  Serbs,  but  by 
the  Croats  and  Slovenes 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
Dalmatia,  Carolina.  Croatia 
and  Slavonia,  and  the 
Banat.  Were  these  por- 
tions of  a  strangely  com- 
posite body,  which  has 
never  been  one  living 
organism,  to  be  torn  away, 
what  would  be  left?  A 
Kingdom  of  Hungary  and 
a  Duchy  of  Austria  united 
under  the  Habsburg-Lor- 
raine  sceptre.  The  spread 
of  Pan-German  influence 
would  be  checked  by  a 
world  foreign  to  it,  lying 
between  the  Central  Em- 
pires, the  New  Russia,  and 
Turkey.  As  now,  in  Mr.  Lloyd  (leorge's 
words,  merely  to  "restore"  Serbia  would  ex- 
pose it  to  attack  front  and  rear,  from  Vienna 
and  Sofia,  in  like  manner  the  great  Slav  Con- 
federation, once  established,  would  then  com- 
pel Bulgaria  to  respect  treaties  and  to  keep 
peace   in   the   Balkans. 

We  ourselves  should  no  longer  need  vast 
collections  of  troops  in  Egypt,  or  an  ever-in- 
creasing war  budget  for  India;  though  we 
shall  certainly  require  money  and  men  on  a 
scale  surpassing  all  we  have  thus  far  known, 
if  we  fail  in  dealing  with  Austria's  future  as 
the  problem  itself  indicates.  Kor  the  Berlin- 
to-Baghdad  system  is  not  weakened,  much  less 
broken ;  it  has  gained  in  strength  and  con- 
sistency during  the  war;  it  depends  on  the 
master-links  in  the  chain  which  are  held  in 
the  two  Danubian  capitals;  and  these  we 
must  break,  if  we  would  ruin  the  system  they 
connect  and  uphold.  For  Germany  it  is  the 
chain  of  Empire;  for  us  the  chain  of  servi- 
tude. And  Austria,  since  days  long  past  our 
friend  but  now  an  insidious  enemy,  the  slave 
of  Kaiser  and  Junker,  has  forged  it. 

I  have  brought  together  in   tl  two 

lines    of   consideration    which  roll 

kept  wide  apart,  as  if  they  did   not  hold 
Britain  and  the  world  a  common  n,,, 

is    concerned    with    our    Indian    Empire,    tie 
other  with   natii  Latin   and   Slav,  of 

the  Near  East,  who  are  subject  most   un 
ingly  to  the  dominion   of  German   and    H 
yar.      And    I    venture    to    assert    that    we    can 
defend  our  Empire  by   helping  to   J 

millions  of  down-trodden 
hey  shall    form   our  protection, 
while  we  do  as  much  for  them,  against  Uli 
set  of  a  barbarism  which  glore 

me  expression  of  Kultur,  but  which 
proved  itself  to  be  a  and 

inhuman   rage.     Too  long   have   we   consented 
in    thought    and    policy    to    the   delu 
Europe  outside  the  West  was  the  natural 
heritance  of  three  autocratic   Royal    Boa 
the  B  'he  llohcn  ie  Roman- 

offs.    One  of  th  te.  flung  down 

by    the    people's    mere    breath.      It    will    ! 
happy  day  when   the  older  dynasties  of  Aus- 
tria and  Brandenburg  fall  beside  it.     V. 


— Carter   in   Philadelphia   Pr»M. 
That   Conquest  Shall  Nat  Enslave  Democracy. 


not,  however,  undertake  to  set  nations  free  In 
their  own  despite.  Let  German!  and  Hun- 
garians he  slaves  if  they  will.  Meantime,  the 
thirty-live  millions,  with  hardly  an  exception 
here  and  there,  want  to  live  their  own  lives, 
to  develop  their  resources,  to  cultivate  their 
religion,  language,  literature,  in  the  spirit 
which  is  not,  and  never  was,  simply  German. 
They  have  suffered  from  a  most  oppressive 
ltdeney  which  scorned  and  misused  them. 
At  length,  as  If  a  (loud  had  lifted  before  our 
eyes,  we  catch  sight  of  the  true  Middle- 
Europe,  which  is  something  different  from 
political  but  man-devouring  abstrac- 
tions, the  German,  Austrian,  and  Russian  Em- 
pires. Between  them  a  region  lies  which  they 
have  appropriated,  but  governed  villainously. 
Poland  is  the  frightful  example;  but  a  story 
conld  be  told  of  all  the  fringes  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  north  and  south,  which  is  the  con- 
demnation of  its  pride  and  would  justify  re- 
volt from  its  power.  We  cherish  in  England 
a  sort  of  fairy  tale  where  the  Austrian  is 
ever  gay  and  chivalrous,  the  Magyar  i  Heaven 
i  he  mark!  )  a  champion  of  constitutional 
Certain  it  is  that  if  the  votes  of  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  inhabit  the  Dual 

■  lay  weic  taken,  it  would  disap 
from   the   map   to-morrow.      I   conclude,   then, 
by    the    words    with    which    I    began,    "Break 

Austi  Dg  Austria  y lefent 

the  Pan-Gorman  idea;  you  safeguard  your 
Indian  Empire;  and  you  set,  free  a  whole  ring 
who,  in  their  place,  will  re- 
erve  the  balance  of  Europe, 
which  the  Central  Empires  have  overthrown 
to  the  world's  undoing. 


A  SNIPER'S  STORY 

Men     ■   ■■  ■  "     many     very 

f    tirnch    wnrfin 

h-     phJKM    of     fitfhtiritf.     however,     that 

ha*  "  t  :i  r  an   we  know 

h)    next,    issue  of   MneI,oan'B 

will  <>f   a    graat  Caniuliun 

.gripping    narrative    of    ex- 

(he    front. 


It     will    i(tf)ttify    you. 
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How  Morocco  Was 

Saved 


ONI  of  the  miracles  of  ti 
the  way   in   wh  ha*  held    Ifoi 

com- 
pleted when  the  war  brok 

.  n  i \ii,-  mill  German 
agent  ip  to 

revolt.    Yet  Monaco  rem* 
li    ora*   .ill   do*   to   Um   V' 

ml  Lyautey.     A    K.  Bell 
of  it  in  Thr  Contemporary 

the    I' 

their 

who  lost  no  opportunity 

pillage  as  in  tii. 

:.,"    .111.1     tl 

from  their  own  iinaubmitti 

tial  and  recognised,    i-.n.  :  only 

when 

it  very  apparent,  b  .  I  an- 

Bunded,   they   struck   haul,  generally   01 

than  negotiatioi  ■  concilia- 

ed.     In  pa 

welcomed.  In  other*  tolerated;  but  an  ti- 
ling was  In   nearly  I 
and  maintained.      So  eucci  ,    this 

policy,   which   has  been    maintained    -urn 
war  broke  out.  thai   in  thi  t   the 

Krench  l'i 
absolutely  unn< 

hundreds  of  milai  without    Mains;  mora  than 
■  handful  of  n  he  whole 

ate  forces  form  n  that  holds  the  still 

unsubmittcd   tribesmen   ill  check,  on    tli. 
kirts  of  th 

I  1912-191  I  i  waa  ■ 
to  prepare  the  moal  aloof 

withstand  the  shock  of  war,  and   the   tempta- 
tions   of   revolt.      Yet    .Morocco    ha  - 
loyal. 

Above  1   have  pointed  out  the  bright  aid 
the  picture:   the  eminently  successful   Krench 
policy,  the  proM  the  country,  and  the 

which  ensued.    All  that  stood  France  in 
very  (rood  stead.     It  etor  that  - 

the  situation.     Yet   August,   1914,  waa    I  criti- 
cal  month  in    Morocco.     All  outward   appcar- 

foretold  a  continuation  of  calm,  but  how 

or  how  shallow,  wen  .'ward  ap- 

BBCeaT      No    one    could    say.      The    . 
majority  of  the  Moor*  had  accepted  the  Krench 

Protectorate   and    n  but 

there  i*  no  people  terving  under  a  foreign 
nation,  more  especially  when  that  domin- 
ation is  alien  in  religion,  that  does  not  turn 
thought!  to  revolt,  should  the  temptation 
be  too  strong.  No  matter  what  benefits  may 
accrue   from   it,  foreign  contro.  .    the 

.  irksome,  and  at  such  crises  human  nat- 
ure is  apt  to  be  inl'ueno 

soning,  less  by  commonsense  or  by  an  appre- 
on    of    its    own    welfare    than    by    a    blind 
ment  which  often  fa: 
content   to  leave  to  chain 
oriental     revolutions     have     been     under' 
lather  to  get  rid  of  what  existed  than   in   the 
spirit  of  a  desire   for  praarrat  ;<>ia- 

lion.     Mulai   Abdul   Aziz,  the   Sultan,   w* 

I  by  his  people  under  hi*  brother,  Mulai 
i.  because  he  was  too  gentle  and  too  ex- 
igant  to  reign.     Four  years  later  Mulai 
was  forced  to  abdu  ise  he  waa 

too  harsh  and  too  grasping.  But  in  Au| 
1914,  it  was  no  case  of  choosing  between  two 
brothers  of  their  own  Royal  Family.  Morocco, 
emerging  from  chaos,  was  called  upon  to  de- 
cide between  the  continuance  of  a  foreign  and 
religiously  alien  domination  and  a  possible — 
to  them  probable  restoration  of  their  coun- 
try's  integrity   under  a   Sultan    of  their  own 


',    s<  Imil   a  I    m 

Ontario  Motor  League  says:  — 

With  reference  to  the 

FLEXLUME  HEADLIGHT  LENSE 

in  a  ned  by  \V.  II    Hastings,  on  behalf  of  the  Ontario  Motor  League, 

Tnial  Observer  Wl 

"Not    (inly   do   these    Lenses   effectively    reduce   the   headlight 

glare,    but    also    uiw    I    -pU  ndidly    diffused    driving    light." 

Niirht  driving  is  easy  when  your  ca  pped  with  Flexlumes,  for  there 

train  on  th'  YoQ  look  out  on  a  broad  illuminated  tract  instead 

of  keeping  your  eyes  glued  to  two  narrow  beams  of  bright  light.     Besides 

showing   the    road    al>.  lve    the    side    illumination    which    is 

v  for  safety  in  passing  other  cars. 
Flexlunie  leri  I  non-glare  light,  soft  and  penetrating,  but  the  main 

driving  light  is  there  with  all  its  force — a  brighter  illumination  than  can  be 
obtained  from  other  lenses.     It   is  not  an  eye-tiaz/.lin  i;   but  a   soft, 

v.  clear  light. 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

Flexlume  Lenses  are  made  in  Canada.  They  are  made  in  SBBM  to  tit  any  car.  In  spite 
of  their  obvious  advantages  and  decided  superiority  over  other  tenses  they  are  sold  at  a 
lower   price. 

NOTE  THE  LOW  COST 

8  in.  lord   and    Chevrolet.    $2.00 
in.  to    8'.,  in 2.50 

9  in.  to    9J4  in 3.00 

10      in.  to  10"  z  in LOO 

If    your    dealer    has    not    Fleilume    Lenses, 
use  the  coupon;   it  is  for  your  convenience. 

The  Flexitime  Sign  Co.,  Limited 

St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


Thr   Fleiloae  Sijcn  Co..   Limited 

St.   Cath..riites,   Ontario. 

Enclosed    pleane    find    $ 

for    which 

pleaiw   A«?nd   me   at  t>n<*< 

.  .  .  .    pair   of 

tet     of 

Lcnse     .  . 

Name 

< 

Wanted— A  Hustler 

WY    need   a  hustling    representative    right    in    your    district.      A    young    man    capable    of 

producing    pood  business,    preferably    one    with    salesmanship    experience.      The    position    will 

money  to    one    with    enthusiasm,    energy    and    ability.      Do    you    know,    or    are    you 
such  a  man  ? 

If  you  are  and  are  willing  to  exchange  yaur  spare  time.  representing  our  publications, 
we  will  show  you  how  that  same  spare  time,  properly  used,  will  produce  for  you  as  much 
cash  as  your  reg-ular  income. 

Does  this   interest  you.    if  so   write  us  TO-DAY  and  we  will  tell  you   all  about   it. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 
143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada 


It    <r,ll   identify   you. 
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Was'125 

Now 
$62.65 


ew  Uliver  INine 


A  Typewriter   Revolution 

New  Machines  for  Half  the  Former  Price 

At  the  very  height  of  its  success,  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  again 
upsets  the  typewriter  industry.  Just  as  it  did  in  1896,  when  it  introduced 
visible  writing  and  forced  all  others  to  follow.  Now  this  powerful  Company 
— world-wide  in  influence — calls  a  halt  to  old  expensive  ways  of  selling  type- 
writers.   It  frees  buyers  of  a  wasteful  burden. 


A  company  strong  enough,  large 
enough  and  brave  enough  to  do  a  big, 
startling  thing  like  this,  deserves  a 
hearing. 

The  full  facts  are  set  forth  in  our 
amazing  exposure,  entitled  "The  High 
Cost  of  Typewriters — The  Reason  and 
The  Remedy."  One  copy  will  be  mailed 
to  you  if  you  send  us  the  coupon  below. 


HOW  WE  DO  IT 


Henceforth  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  will 
maintain  no  expensive  sales  force  of  15,000  sales- 
men and  agents.  Henceforth  it  will  pay  no  high 
rents    in    50   cities.      There   will    be   no   idle   stocks. 

You.  Mr.  User,  will  deal  direct  now  with  the 
actual  manufacturer.  No  middlemen — no  useless 
tolls.  We  end  the  waste  and  give  you  the  sav- 
ings. You  get  the  $62.35  by  being  your  own 
salesman.      And   we  gain   economies   for  ourselves. 


SAVE  $62.35 

This  Oliver  Nine  is  a  twenty-year  develop- 
ment. It  is  the  finest,  costliest,  most  successful 
typewriter  we  ever  built.  It  is  yours  for  10 
cents  per  day  in  monthly  payments  of  13.00. 
Everyone  can  own  a  typewriter  now.  Will  any 
sane  person  ever  again  pay  1125  for  a  standard 
typewriter  when  the  Standard  Visible  Oliver 
Nine  sells  for  $62.66. 

Send  to-day  for  your  copy  of  our  book  and 
further   details.      You'll   be  surprised. 


TH 


too.  So  it  isn't  philanthropy.  Just  the  new 
efficient  way  of  doing  business  to  meet  present- 
day   economic   changes. 

Note  this  fact  carefully.  We  offer  the  identical 
Oliver  Nine— the  latest  model — brand  new  for 
$62.65  duty  paid  in  Canada.  The  exact  one  which 
was   $125  until  March   1st. 


THE  LATEST  MODEL 


Do  not  confuse  this  offer  of  The  Oliver  Type- 
.vriter  Company  itself  of  a  brand  new,  latest 
model  9  with  offers  of  second  hand  or  rebuilt 
machines. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  a  new. 
standard  J125  typewriter  has  been  offered  for 
$62.65  in  Canada.  We  do  not  offer  a  substitute 
model,    cheaper,    different   or    rebuilt. 

Road  all  the  secret  facts  In  our  document,  en- 
titled "The  High  Cost  of  Typewriters — The  Reason 
and  The  Remedy."  The  coupon  below  mailed  to- 
day   will    bring    you    one    copy. 


FREE 
TRIAL 

No  money  down— no  C.O.D.  After  you 
read  our  book  you  may  ask  for  an  Oliver 
for  fire  days'  free  trial.  Be  your  own 
salesman.  Save  yourself  $62.36.  You  de- 
cide in  the  privacy  of  your  own  office  or 
home,  as  you  use  the  Oliver.  Then  if  you 
want  to  own  an  Oliver  you  may  pay  at 
the    rate    nf    10   cents    per   day. 

Mail  the  coupons  now  for  ''The  High  Cost 
of  Typewriters— The  Reason  and  The  Rem- 
edy." It  rips  off  the  mask.  Cut  the  cou- 
rl    now. 

The    Oliver   Typerwriter  Company 

97S    OHv«r  Typewriter  BMs-.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

I    OLIVER    TYPEWRITER    COMPANY 
ITfl    Oliver   Typewriter    Bldg.,   Chicago. 


I 


Do  not  send  a  machine  until  I  order  it.  Mail 
me  your  book,  "The  High  Coat  of  Typewriters — 
The  Reason  and  The  Remedy,"  your  de  luxe  cata- 
log and  further  information  regarding  your  sales 
plan    in    Canada. 


Name 


Over  600,000  Sold 


Street    Addre»« 


City 


Stntr 


race  and  a  Government  of  their  own  religion. 
Had  the  question  been  confined  to  the  districts 
already  occupied  and  pacified  by  the  French, 
no  doubts  as  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people  would 
have  existed;  but  there  were  still  large  and 
inaccessible  districts  of  Morocco — forests,  and 
snow-clad  mountains  and  deserts — where  the 
tribes  were  unsubmitted  and  hostile.  These 
tribe  lands  and  the  Spanish  zone  in  the  north 
had  become  the  refuge  of  all  the  agitators, 
whence  the  cry  of  a  "holy  war"  was  sounded 
far  and  near.  The  outbreak  of  war  increased 
the  German  intrigue  tenfold.  Money  was 
poured  into  those  regions;  Turkish  agents 
were  despatched  to  assist  in  the  dissemination 
of  lies,  and  in  the  flooding  of  the  districts  with 
anti-French  literature.  The  tribes  were  al- 
ready well  armed  Morocco  has  always  been 
the  paradise  of   the   contrabandist — and    fur- 


ther supplies  of  rifles  and  ammunition  wm 
speedily  forthcoming,  smuggled  in  through  the 
Spanish  zone,  or  landed  in  the  extreme  south 
by  boats  from  the  Canary  Islands.  That  the 
French  and  Protectorate  forces  that  were  in 
Morocco  in  August,  1914,  were  amply  sufficient 
to  have  faced  this  new  danger,  there  is  no 
doubt;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  troops,  and 
of  their  artillery,  were  wanted  in  Prance,  and 
that  at  once.  Just  at  the  moment  when  it 
(1  suicidal  to  withdraw  one  man  from 
Morocco,  General  Lyautey  was  called  upon  to 
denude  the  country  of  troops. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  French  Government  decided 
to  withdraw  all  its  garrisons,  and  all  civil- 
ians, from  the  interior  of  Morocco,  and  to 
hold  only  the  towns  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  No 
other   policy   seemed    possible,   and   orders   to 


this  effect  were  telegraphed  to  the  Resident- 
General. 

These  orders  to  abandon  the  interior  were 
never  carried  out.  General  Lyautey  took  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  to  refuse  to  obey 
them,  and  a  wise  Government  accepted  his  de- 
termination. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  obedi- 
ence to  these  orders  would  have  entailed.  First, 
the  political  effects  would  have  been  disas- 
trous. The  prestige  of  France  in  Morocco 
would  have  been  lost,  probably  for  ever.  Se- 
condly, the  withdrawal  of  troops  and  civilians 
from  the  interior — and  Europeans  of  all  na- 
tionalities would  have  had  to  retire  with  them 
— would  have  let  loose  every  passion  of  the 
more  lawless  of  the  population,  for  no  self- 
respecting  tribesmen  could  look  on  at  such  an 
exhibition  of  weakness  and  acknowledgment 
of  failure,  without  seizing  the  occasion  to  pil- 
lage and  murder.  Colonists  in  outlying  dis- 
tricts would  have  been  massacred,  and  all 
European  property  in  the  interior  would  have 
been  destroyed,  for  the  Sultan  and  Govern- 
ment, tainted  with  French  protection,  would 
have  had  to  leave  too,  abandoning  the  entire 
country  to  anarchy,  to  the  fanatic,  and  to  the 
barbarian.  Probably  the  better  class  and 
richer  Moors  would  have  suffered  a  like  fate, 
for  the  mob  would  have  been  intent  upon  in- 
discriminating  havoc  and  pillage.  It  is  not 
only  in  countries  like  Morocco  that  the  with- 
drawal of  every  semblance  and  form  of  Gov- 
ernment would  lead  to  similar  results!  The 
retreating  columns,  hindered  by  the  presence 
of  women  and  children,  would  have  been  hamp- 
ered all  along  the  roads,  and  have  suffered 
heavily.  The  disastrous  effects  of  this  retreat 
would  have  been  felt  not  only  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis,  but  also  in  Egypt.  Nothing  but  the 
most  critical  situation  in  France  eouW  have 
led  the  Government  to  envisage  such  a  pol- 
icy. Yet  it  was  perhaps  all  they  could  do.  It 
was  better  to  risk  losing  Morocco  than  to  lose 
France,  and  every  available  soldier  and  gun 
were  desperately  needed. 

(leneral   Lyautey    never   hesitated.      He   be- 
gan  at  once   to  ship   troops  and  artillery   to 
France,  as  requested,  but    his  orders   to  such 
garrisons  as  he  was  able  to  leave  in  the  inter- 
ior were  these:  "Stand  fast.     Not  an  inch  of 
ground   must  be  ceded."     He   took  upon   him- 
i    vast   responsibility.     Time   and   subse- 
quent events  have  proved  that  he  was  justified 
in  doing  so,  for  he  saved  France  in  Morocco. 
A    man   of  the  world,  an   aristocrat   in   the 
best  sense  of  that  often  misapplied  term,  an 
indefatigable    worker,    just,    reasonable,  and 
full  of  kindness,  General  Lyautey's  character 
is  one  that  has  appealed  direct  to  the  heart 
of  the  native  of  Morocco.     His  personal  influ- 
ence  is   immense.     He   admires  and   likes   the 
Moors,    and,   above   all,    is   possessed    of    that 
charm  which  so  facilitates  dealings  with  orien- 
"•oples.     Under  his  regime  there  lias  been 
ii aissanco  in  Morocco  of  all  that  is  best  ill 
Islam    -of  Moorish   education  and  of  Moorish 
art.     The  people   have  seen   their  ruined  mos- 
and  colleges  reverently  restored  to  their 
tie  beauty.     Fez  is  not  becoming  an  Euro- 
ized  town,  but  is  being  brought  to  a  sem- 
blance of  what  it  was  at  its  best — a  beautiful, 
mysterious,   oriental   city.      Nothing   is   being 
changed,    except    in    accordance   with    Moslem 
art,    and    Fez    is    to-day    practically    the    only 
Kastern    city    in    the   world    which    has   never 
been  defaced   by   Western    improvements. 

But  General  Lyautey's  first  duties  in 
August,  191  t.  were  naturally  to  guarantee  the 
protection  of  the  Europeans  in  the  interior, 
and  to  continue  with  seriously  diminished 
forces  to  keep  the  outer  tribes  in  check.  The 
whole  military  system  of  the  country  had  to 
be  reorganized,  for  a  long  time  must  elapse 
before  territorial  troops  could  be  expected  to 
take  the  place  of  the  regular  forci 
France.  With  nn  admirable  celerity,  mobile 
columns  were  organized,  with  instructions  to 
be  always  patrolling.  The  distances  these  col- 
umns covered,  and  cover  to-day  in  their  long 
and  tedious  dm  ilmost  incredible.     Hy 

of  the  co-ordination   of  movement! 
.  the  colum  nn  time  to  time, 

only  to  disperse  again  in  different  directions. 
The  enemy  was  given  no  chance  to  collect  in 
cr  a  hostile  group  was  reported, 
a  column  arrived  and  dispersed  it  often  in- 
flicting serious  losses. 

Once  the  organization  of  the  protecting  cir- 
cle of  troops  was  accomplished,  and  the  pro- 
gramme of  their  m  nts  re- 
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gulated,  General  I.ynutey  turned  hid  attention 
to  the  occupied  district*  of  the  aountry, 

I    be   no  sign  of   the 
weakening    of    the    French     position 

could 

lessen    Ki  |    In    Morocco.     With   his 

le  columns  his  work  was  hut  half  M 

led.     It  must  also  be  brought  homo  to  the 

fill  inhabitants  that  Francs  was  capable 

nlinuing  her  work  for  their  welfare  and 

a  ell  as  of  protecting  herself  in 

Europe.     Enjoying  I 

eminent,    the    Resident-General    obtained    al- 
ir  in  the  u 

ild  only  b. 

if  Morocco  continued  on  Its  road  of 

He   organised    vast  and   useful   public   works; 

the    construction    of    roads    was    hurried    on. 

ling    was    abaii'.  new 

Iten.     [*he  Moor  who  had 

ted  to  see  a  relaxation  of  Prance's  effort 
in   flic  country  saw,  on  the  contrary,  an  aug- 
mentation.     The  laborer  found  work  at  good 
he  money  he  earned  was  ipent  in  the 
tittle    native    shops.      The    native    ihopki 

wholesale 
merchant,  ana  i  1  he  ex- 

ent  of  the  ports, 
he  building  of  brid,  rans- 

port  and  trade,  and  that  part  of  Morocco  that 
France  had  pacified  continued 

ity.      Nor 
public  workl    the   only   appeal    that    the    i 
dent-General  made,  for  in    1916,  under  i 

Ivantage  that  war  and  a  shortage  of  ship- 
ping occasioned,  the  I  inent 
held  a  most  successful  exhibition  in  Casa- 
blanca, where  whole  ilions  ex- 
hibit, .mitry  anil  the 
manu  nee.  and  where  the  n 
was  initiated  into  the  exhilarating  mysti 
of  "Alpine  railways"  and  side  shows. 

(awhile    ti,  .afely   in- 

ed  in  the  friend.  ,  were  car- 

rying   on  npaign   against 

the  French,  and  moving  heaven  and  earth  to 
raise  a  revolution.  For  years  past  Germany 
had  been  trying  to  combat  French  influence 
in   Morocco,  end 

Frot.  undermine  her  influence  by  a 

campaign   of   intrigue   and   abi,  .dden 

;he  outbreak  of  war.  that  some  of  these 
agents  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  auth- 
orities. They  found  guilty,  and 
shot.                        and    incriminating    docun 

discovered  that  proved  that  th. 
had  prepared  a  revolt  which  was  to  include  a 
massacre  of  the  French.     How  far  the  German 

guilty  will  probably  nev. 
known;  but  there  was  a  group,  directed  from 
Berlin,  who  for  years  past  had  been  prepar- 
ing the  coup  that  was  to  accompany  a  dee. 
tion  of  war  upon  France.  The  programme 
included  the  proclamation  of  a  new  Sultan, 
and  a  cession  of  Morocco  to  Germany. 

German    intrigue,    like    German    diplomacy, 

:  Here,  as  elsewhere,  they  misjudged 
Moslem  mentality  and  Moslem  sentiments. 
They  saw  everything  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Berlin  professor.  They  never  compre- 
hended the  mind  of  the  Moor  as  he  is:  they 
merely  insisted  that  they  understood  him  as 
he  ought  to  be — that  is  to  say,  as  they  imagin- 
ed him  to  be.  A  German  Minister  in  Tangier. 
not  many  years  ago,  once  !  the  writer 

that  he  had  only  to  lift  his  little  finger  and 
all  Morocco  would  rise  against  the  French 
and  he  really  seemed  to  believe  it.  This  bom- 
bastic conceit  seems  to  have  permeated  nearly 
all  their  officials.  To  them  it  was  impossible 
to  believe  that  the  population  of  Morocco 
would  not  do  as  they  wanted — merely  because 
they  wanted  it.  It  was  sufficient  reason,  and 
to  them  an  undeniable  one.  Germany  suffered 
diplomatic  defeat  after  diplomatic  defeat  in 
Morocco,  but  nothing  could  change  the  trucul- 
ent self-satisfaction  of  her  representatives, 
whether  they  were  intriguers  like  Dr.  Rosen, 
whose  methods  were  subterranean  and  mud- 
dy, or  shouters  like  Baron  Seckendorff  his  suc- 
cessor, who  beat  the  Prussian  drum  very  loud, 
and  whose  voice  was  imitation  thunder.  That 
the  German  representatives  often  succeeded 
in  bluffing  their  colleagues  is  true,  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  native  was  more  astute  or  more  cal- 
lous. Yet  when  war  broke  out  the  Germans 
held  many  good  cards  in  their  hands.  They 
counted  principally  upon  the  innate  and  here- 
ditary dislike  of  the  native  for  the  French, 
which,  however,  they  quite  misinterpreted.   On 
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principle  no  native  likes  the  power  that  gov- 
erns him,  even  if  it  be  that  of  his  own  co- 
religionists and  race.  Less,  naturally,  does  he 
like  an  alien  government.  We  know  it  in 
Egypt,  where  the  feeling  is  quite  as  strong  as 
in  Morocco.  To  some  extent  it  is  artificial 
and  a  pose;  but,  after  all,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able. A  generation  or  two  is  not  sufficient  for 
a  people  to  rid  itself  of  religious  and  tradi- 
tional antipathy.  Probably  there  are  few 
Moors  who  would  not  rejoice  to  know  that 
France  had  abandoned  Morocco.  A  week  or 
two  later  nine-tenths  of  them  would  want  her 
back  again.  I  remember  once,  far  up  the  Nile, 
asking  an  aged  Sheikh,  whose  confidence  I 
had  gained,  his  real  opinion  of  the  British  oc- 
cupation of  Egypt.    After  a  pause,  he  replied, 


"When  I  lie  down  to  sleep  I  implore  God  that 
the  British  may  have  gone  before  morning. 
When  I  awake  in  the  dawn  I  thank  God  that 
in  His  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  He  has 
not  granted  my  prayer  of  overnight."  He 
knew  that,  with  the  departure  of  British  dom- 
ination would  go  also  his  security  of  life  and 
all  his  property,  for  he  would  fall  a  prey  at 
once  to  the  anarchy  of  his  own  people.  Such, 
too.  is  the  feeling  in  Morocco. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Moslem  subjects  of  Eng- 
land and  France  is  rendered  all  the  more  ad- 
mirable because  of  this  very  feeling.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  be  loyal  to  one's  own  race,  one's 
own  king,  one's  own  government,  and  one's 
own  religion.  It  is  quite  another  matter  to 
be  loyal  to  that  of  others. 
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Why  We  Raise  Money 

By  Selling  Canada's 

Victory  Bonds 

WHY  does  Canada  sell  Bonds  to  help  finance  this  war?    Because  that 
is  the  least  burdensome,  most  expeditious  and  fairest  way  of  raising 
money.    Canada  now  has  only  two  ways  of  raising  money  for  the  war: — 

First — by  taxation.    Second — by  borrowing  from  her  people. 


T  F  Canada  were  to  raise  by  taxation  all  the  money 
required  the  economic  burden  on  the  people  would 
be  unbearable. 

So  much  money  is  required  to  carry  on  Canada's 
share  of  the  war  that  to  attempt  to  raise  all  of  it 
by  taxation  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

Much  of  it.  therefore,  must  be  borrowed  from 
the  people. 

Canada  asks  her  people  to  lend  their  country 
money  in  exchange  for  Canada's  Victory  Bonds. 

Within  the  next  six  weeks  the  people  of  Canada 
will  be  asked  to  supply,  through  the  purchase  of 
Canada's  Victory  Bonds,  the  money  at  present 
required  to  carry  on  the  war. 

And  because  the  purchase  of  Canada's  Victory 
Bonds  is  voluntary,  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  who 
buy  Canada's  Victory  Bonds  will  be  even  more 
closely  united  in  support  of  Canada,  backing  her  up 
in  the  war. 

The  active  co-operation  of  each   individual  is  as 


necessary  to  winning  the  war  as  any  other  one  thine 
because  it  unites  the  whole  people  in  patriotic 
determination. 


y  ICTORY  bond  financing  spreads  the  repayment 
of  the  bonds  to  the  rising  generation  and  the  next 
generation,  so  that  this  generation  which  is  doing 
all  the  fighting,  suffering  most  of  the  privations 
caused  by  the  war,  will  not  have  to  do  all  the  paving. 

Generations  yet  unborn  will  reap  the  harvest  of 
freedom  this  generation  is  fighting  for  and  it  is  only 
fair  that  a  portion  of  the  burden  of  paying  the  tre- 
mendous cost  should  be  borne  by  the  future  bene- 
ficiaries. 

But  your  money  is  not  tied  up.  Buying  a  twenty- 
year  bond  does  not  mean  that  your  money  is  locked 
up  for  that  term.  You  can  sell  Canada's  Victory 
Bonds  at  any  time. 

There  will  be  a  market  for  them  every  busi 
day  in  the  year.    And  they  will  undoubtedly  be  worth 
more  than  their  face  value  after  the  war. 


//  is  your  patriotic  privilege  to  help  Canada  win 

the  war  by  loaning  her  your  money  through 

the  purchase  of  Canada 's  Victory  Bonas 


1  by  Canada's  Victory  Loan  Committee 
in  co-operation  with  the  Minister  of  Finance 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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DO  YOUR  BIT  in 

Conserving  the  Nations  Food  Supply 

i  runs  an  nol  enough  to  win  this  war.    The  war-time  neceasitj  much  bj  poaBible 

of  the  nation's  supply  of  beef,  bacon  and  wheat  to  !"•  sen)  to  "ur  fighting  men  and  oar  alli< 

abroad  brings  into  proper  prominence  each  nutritious  and  economical  f Is  as  can  bVprepared 

from  other  products  which  arc  plentiful  and  can  be  -pared  fur  home  consumption.  Outstand- 
ing amongsl  the  main-  which  thi  Controller  asks  Canadians  to  use  more  freely is  Corn; 
and  the  national  need  for  food  economy  can  besl  be  met  by  the  mon 

Kellogg's  Toasted  Corn  Flakes 


Canadians  are  finding  supreme  delight  in  the  fact 
that  this  corn  which  the  Food  Controller  wants 
them  to  use  so  freely  happens  to  be,  when  supplied 
to  them  in  the  form  of  Kellogg's  Toasted  Corn 
Flakes,  really  one  of  the  most  delicious  and  appe- 
tizing as  well  as  most  healthful  of  foods. 

There  is  nothing  more  tempting  at  breakfast, 
between  meals,  or  for  the  evening  snack,  than 
these  delicate  thin  flakes  with  their  appetizing 
flavor  and  the  wholesome  quality  of  toasted  corn. 


Ituv  Kellogg's  from  vnur  grocer.  Keep  some 
packages  always  in  the  cupboard,  ready  for  the 
call  of  the  healthy,  hungry  young  folks,  as  well  as 
for  the  older  members  of  the  family.  Benefit 
yourself  and  at  the  same  time  help  out  the  work 
of  the  Food  Controller  by  making  liberal  use  of 
this  nourishing,  appetizing  and  plentiful  food; 
buy  it  for  your  home  table;  call  for  it  when  dining 
at  hotel  or  club. 


The    Genuine  Original  ^     Q 

TOASTED 
CORN  FLAKES 

is  sold  only  in  the  Red,  White  and  Green 
package.  Refuse  substitutes  of  the  "just-as- 
good"  variety. 


Only 
Made  in  Canada  by 

THE  BATTLE  CREEK 
TOASTED  CORN  FLAKE  CO., 

Limited 
Head  Office  and  Factory:  LONDON,  ONTARIO 
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Smooth 

Permanent 
Never  Wears 

Records 


\ 


Scratchy 

Wears  out  Records 
Nuisance  of  Constant 
Changing 


\ 
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The  Pathe  Sapphire  Ball 


versus 


The  Old  Scratchy  Needle 

WHO  to-day  wants  a  talking  machine 
equipped    with    a   digging    scratchy 

needle  that  wears  out  your  best  records  and  necessitates 
the  nuisance  of  ever  changing  needles.  The  Pathe 
genuine  smooth  polished  Sapphire  Ball  never  wears  out. 
never  requires  changing.  It  reproduces  the  music  in  richer. 
more  natural  tones — for  it  completely  tills  the  grooves  of  the 
record  and  gathers  the  music  from  a  greater  surface  of  eon- 
tact,  so  that  it  does  not  lose  the  slightest  shading  or  tonal 
effect. 

Thus  does  this  Pathe  Sapphire  Hall  give  you  better  music  and  more  enjoy- 
ment from  your  instrument,  as  well  as  ensures  longer  life  to  your  records 
Here's  tin-  Pathe*  guarantee  : 

"Every  Pathi  Record  U  guaranteed  to  pint/  <it  least  <<>"  thous- 
and tni>>.<  without  impairment  to  the  unexcelled  beauty  of  tone." 


Sblltyjwm 


If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a  phono- 
graph, you  should  certainly  hear  the 
Pathe.  You  will  be  enchanted  by  its 
wonderful  tone.  If  you  already  have  a 
phonograph,  it  e*n  be  easily  equipped 


to  play  Pathe  Records — or— better 
still — any  Pathe  agent  will  make 
you  a  liberal  allowance  for  it  in  ex- 
change   for    one    of    the    new    Pathe 

Period  Designs. 


Everyone  interested  should  write  for  the  PATHE  ART  CATALOGUE,  containing 
interesting  chats  on  period  furniture. 

The  Pathe  Freres  Phonograph  Co.  of  Canada, 

Limited 
TORONTO,  -  -  CANADA 

Territory  open  for  live  Agents.     Progressive  Merchants  writing  mi  thru   butiiteai 
letter  haul  will  receive  a  confidential  booklet  on  the  possibilities  of  a  Pathi  Agt 


Keep  the  Wolf  Froij 
Canada's  Door 

Continued  from  page  18. 

a  change,  would  it  be  Laurier.  It  is  tl 
system  that  is  wrong. 

A  cabinet  is  formed  of  the  men  wl 
have  the  most  weight  in  the  party  tbj 
happens  to  be  in  power.  They  are  shufQi 
around  and  fitted  into  the  most  convenie] 
job,  without  any  real  consideration  i 
their  fitness  for  that  particular  jd 
Thus  we  have  Sir  George  Foster  as  Mi 
ister  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  an  oratf 
filling  a  position  that  needs  a  hard-head( 
business  man;  Crothers,  as  Minister  ( 
Labor;  Burrell,  as  Minister  of  Agi 
culture;  Roche,  as  Minister  of  Interii 
— capable  men  in  their  way,  but  utterl 
absolutely  unfitted  for  these  importai 
posts.  If  the  Liberals  went  in,  we  won! 
probably  get  a  somewhat  similar  distribi 
tion  of  misfits,  politicians  essaying  exec] 
tive  work,  the  whole  aggregation  bei* 
perhaps  a  little  better  than  our  preset 
one,  or  perhaps  a  little  worse. 

The  failure  of  the  party  system  has  be< 
established  by  the  course  of  events  in  CaS 
ada  since  the  war  started.  The  men  w"j 
should  have  been  guiding  us,  seeing  oj 
portunities,  sensing  situations  and  rnefl 
ing  them  have  lagged  far  behind  publ 
opinion.  They  have  done  nothing  ( 
worse  than  nothing.  The  same  inept 
tude  applied  to  post-war  conditions  v^ 
spell  danger  for  Canada!  And  nothiu 
better  can  be  expected  from  any  pari 
government,  Conservative  or  Liberal. 

A  new  system  is  needed.  It  is  the  ur| 
ent,  all-embracing  need  of  the  momen 
Canada  must  have  real  leadership,  m 
merely  political  leadership.  There  are  \ 
be  found  in  Canada  the  counterparts  < 
Sir  Eric  Geddes,  that  grandly  dynami 
Englishman  who  has  taken  a  businei 
training  into  the  British  Admiralty  at 
revolutionized  some  phases  of  warfare,  i 
David  Lloyd  George  who  remade  the  who 
fabric  of  British  life  to  suit  new  cond 
lions,  of  Lord  Northcliffe.  They  can  1 
secured — the  men  who  could  take  over  tl 
management  of  affairs  and  steer  Canad 
throughthe  rough  waters  that  are  ahea 

Are  we  going  to  let  the  party  that  wi| 
the  impending  election  go  back  to  0 
tawa  and  fill  these  important  posts  agal 
with  political  hacks?  If  we  do,  we  can  st 
this  to  ourselves:  "Soon  there  shall  con 
upon  us  hard  times  such  as  we  have  nevi 
seen  before.  We  shall  have  to  work  eari 
and  late  for  lower  wages  than  we  ha5 
made  for  years.  We  shall  see  our  frieiu 
and  neighbors  thrown  out  of  employmel 
and  we  shall  have  to  contribute  to  ke< 
them  from  want  and  suffering.  Out  of  tl 
smaller  earnings  that  we  are  able  to  mall 
we  shall  have  to  pay  such  heavy  war  ta^ 
that  there  will  be  nothing  left  for  us  ] 
save." 

It  is  not  too  dark  a  picture!  Only  tl 
most  enlightened  and  aggressive  handlir, 
of  national  affairs  can  save  Canada  fro 
a  position  where  her  war  debt  become* 
burden  for  generations.  And  the  kind  ( 
cabinet  that  either  party  can  give  us,  t 
cruited  from  party  ranks,  will  fall  fl 
short  of  what  is  needed.  The  Governmel 
that  fa<(  I  the  problems  of  peace  must  il 
elude  the  brainiest  and  most  courageol 
and  the  best  trained  men  in  Canada,    i 

Editor's  Mots. — At  ids  go  in  prest  tin  I 
nounoemeni  comet  »f  the  formation  <*' 
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The   Pawns   Count 

tinned  (rum  page  42. 

allowed  every  facility  for  fresh  expert 
ments.  In  the  meantime.  I  have  pro- 
give  you  a  shake-down  here 
for  the  night.  You  will  find  a  soldier 
your  door,  but  you 
ran  treat  him  as  your  servant." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  Graham  fait. 
a  little  vaguely.    "If  only  I  could  under- 
bid  " 

Lotchestern  feet    His  manner 

serious,  his  tone  had  in  it  a 
note  of  finality. 

"laptain     Graham,"     he     interrupted, 
"dent  try  to  understand.     I  will  tell  you 
as  much  as  this,  if  it  helps  you.    Henry's 
aurant  will  be  placed  under  the  clos- 
-h  nothing  dis- 
turbed there  at  the  moment  until  we  have 
•  ivered  the  future  plans  of  Mr.  Oscar 
her." 
"The  big  German-American,"  Graham 
muttered.     "He's  the  man  you  ought  to 
get  hold  of." 

"Some  day  I  hope  that  we  may,"  Lut- 
chester  declared.  "For  the  moment,  how- 
.  we  want  him  undisturbed.  You 
would  scarcely  believe  it,  perhaps,  if  I 
told  you  that  the  theft  of  your  formula  is 
only  a  slight  thing  compared  to  the  bigger 
business  that  man  has  on  hand.  The 
something  else  at  the  back  of  his  head 
which  it  is  worth  heaven  and  earth  to  us 
to  understand.  We  want  the  formula  and 
-hall  have  it,  but  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  world  we  want  to  know  why 
Fischer  has  pledged  his  word  in  Berlin  to 
bring  this  war  to  an  end  within  three 
months.  We  have  to  find  that  out,  and  we 
are  going  to  find  it  out — from  him.  You 
see,  I  have  treated  you  with  confidence, 
tain  Graham.  Now  let  me  show  you 
to  your  room."  Graham  put  his  hand  to 
his  forehead. 

"I  feel  as  though  this  were  some  sort  of 
nightmare,"  he  muttered.  "I've  known 
you  for  several  months,  Mr.  Lutchester, 
and  I  have  never  heard  you  say  a  serious 
word.  You  dance  at  Henry's;  you  made  a 
good  soldier,  they  said,  but  you'd  had 
enough  of  it  in  twelve  months;  you  play 
auction  bridge  in  the  afternoons;  and  you 
talk  about  the  war  as  though  it  were 
simplv  an  irritating  circumstance.     And 

to-night " 

Lutchester  threw  open  the  door  of  his 
own  bedroom  and  pointed  to  the  bathroom 
beyond. 

"My  man  has  put  out  everything  he 
thinks  you  may  want,"  he  said.    "Try  and 
get  a  good  night's  sleep.    And,  Graham!" 
"Yes?" 

"Don't  bother  your  head  about  me,  and 
don't  ask  any  more  questions." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

'  l  *  H  E  Laplavd  was  two  days  out  from 
-*■  Tilbury  before  Pamela  appeared  on 
deck,  followed  by  her  maid  with  an  arm- 
ful of  cushions,  and  the  deck  steward  with 
her  rugs.  She  had  scarcely  made  her- 
self comfortable  in  a  sunny  corner  when 
she  was  aware  of  the  approach  of  a  large, 
familiar  figure.  Her  astonishment  was 
entirely  genuine. 

"Mr."  Fischer!"  she  exclaimed.  "Why, 
how  on  earth  did  you  catch  this  steamer? 
I  thought  vou  were  coming  on  the  Thurs- 
day boat?" 

"Some  inducement  to  change  my  mind," 
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Mr.  Fischer  replied,  drawing  a  chair  up 
to  her  side. 

"Meaning  me?" 
"I  guess  that's  so!" 
"Of  course,  I'm  exceedingly  flattered," 
Pamela  observed,  "or  rather  I  should  be 
if  I  believed  you,  but  I  don't  see  how  you 
could  leave  a  supper-party  at  Henry's  and 
go  straight  to  Tilbury." 

"Say,  how  did  you  know  I  was  supping 
at  Henry's?"  he  inquired. 

"Because  I  was  there  for  luncheon  my- 
self, as  you  know,"  she  answered  care- 
lessly, "and  I  heard  you  order  your  table 
for  supper." 

Mr.  Fischer  nodded  reminiscently. 
"I  always  wind  up  with  a  little  supper 
at  Henry's  on  my  last  night  in  London," 
he  remarked.  "It  left  me  two  hours  to 
get  down  to  Tilbury,  but  it  don't  take  me 
long  to  start  for  anywhere  when  I  once 
make  up  my  mind.  That's  the  American 
of  it,  I  suppose.  Besides,  I  never  need 
much  in  the  way  of  luggage.  I  keep  clothes 
over  on  the  other  side  and  clothes  in  New 
York,  and  a  grip  always  ready  packed  for 
a  journey." 

"You're  so  typical,"  she  murmured, 
smiling. 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  he  replied. 
"My  business  makes  it  necessary  for  me 
to  be  always  on  the  go.    Have  you  heard 
from  your  brother  lately?" 
Pamela  shook  her  head. 
"Jimmy  is  the  most  terrible  correspond- 
ent," she  complained.    "I  don't  think  I've 
had  any  mail  from  him  for  two  months." 
"You  didn't  know  that  he  and  I  were 
sharing  rooms  together,  then,  in  the  Plaza 
Hotel,  I  suppose?" 

Pamela  turned  her  head  a  little  and 
gazed  at  her  companion  in  genuine  sur- 
prise. 

"Sharing  rooms  in  the  Plaza  Hotel?" 
she  repeated.  .  .  .  "You  and  Jimmy?" 
"I  guess  that's  so,"  Mr.  Fischer  as- 
sented. "We  were  doing  business  together 
one  day,  and  the  subject  cropped  up  some- 
how or  other.  Your  brother  was  thinking 
of  making  a  move,  and  I'd  just  been  shown 
these  rooms,  which  were  a  trifle  on  the 
larce  side  for  me.  I  made  him  an  offer, 
and  he  jumped  at  it." 

"I  hope  you're  not  leading  James  into 
extravagant  ways,"  she  remarked  anxi- 
ously. "I  loved  his  little  apartment  in 
Forty-Second  Street,  and  it  was  so  inex- 
pensive." 

"Your  brother's  share  of  these  rooms 
isn't  anything  more  than  he  can  afford," 
Mr.  Fischer  assured  her.  "That  I  can 
promise  you.  I  guess  his  firm  is  doing 
well  just  now.  If  they've  many  more 
clients  like  me  they  are." 

"It  is  very  nice  of  you  to  put  business 
in  his  way,"  Pamela  said  thoughtfully. 
"I  wonder  why  you  do  it,  Mr.  Fischer?" 
"Why  shouldn't  I?" 
"Well,"  Pamela  went  on,  her  eyes  tra- 
velling out  seaward  for  a  moment,  "you 
seem  to  be  one  of  those  sort  of  men,  Mr. 
Fischer,  who  never  do  anything  without 
an  object." 

"Some  powers  of  observation,"  he  ad- 
mitted blithely. 

"You  have  an  object  in  being  kind  to 
Jimmy,  then?" 

Mr.  Fischer  produced  a  cigar  case  and 
selected  a  cheroot. 
"Mind  my  smoking?" 
"Not  in  the  least.     The  only   time   I 
mind  things  is  when  people  don't  answer 
my  questions." 

"I  was  only  kind  of  hesitating,"  Mr. 
Fischer  went  on,  leaning  back  once  more 
in  his  chair.  "You  want  the  truth,  don't 
you?" 
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"I  never  think  anything  else  is  worth 
while." 

"In  the  first  place,  then,"  her  compan- 
ion began,  "your  brother  belong!  to  what 

usive  set 
in  New  York.  I  am  a  Westerner  with 
few  friends  there.  Through  him  I  have 
obtained  introductions  to  several  people 
whom  it  was  interesting  to  me,  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  to  know." 

"I  riela  murmured.     "You  are 

at  least  frnnk,  Mr.  Fischer." 

"I  am  going  to  be  more  frank  still,"  he 

promised  her.    "Then  another  reason,  of 

course,   mi   because   I   liked   him,  and   a 

third,   which    I  am  not  sure  wasn't  the 

•'  of  all,  because  he  was  your  brother." 

Pamela  laughed  gaily. 

"N'  or  not,  it's  the  truth,"  he 

assured  her.  "I  am  a  man  of  quick  im- 
-sions  and  lasting  ones." 

"Hut  BT    met    except    on    a 

steamer,"  Pamela  reminded  him. 

"I  know  it's  the  fashion,"  Mr.  Fischer 
said,  "to  turn  up  one's  nose  at  steamer 
acquaintances.  It  isn't  like  that  with 
me.  You  see,  I  don't  have  as  much  op- 
portunity of  meeting  folk  as  some  others, 
perhaps.  The  most  interesting  people  I've 
known  socially  I've  met  on  steamers.  I 
sat  at  your  table,  side  by  side  with  you, 
Miss  Van  Teyl,  for  seven  days  a  few 
months  ago.  I  guess  I'll  remember  those 
seven  days  as  long  as  I  live." 

PAMELA  turned  her  head  and  looked 
at  him.  The  faintly  derisive  smile 
died  away  from  her  lips.  The  man  was 
in  earnest.  A  certain  curiosity  stole  into 
her  eyes  as  the  seconds  passed.  She 
studied  his  hard,  strong  face,  with  its 
great  jaw  and  prominent  forehead;  the 
mouth,  a  little  too  full,  and  belieing  the 
rest  of  his  physiognomy,  yet  with  its  own 
peculiar  strength.  He  had  taken  off  his 
spectacles,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  the 
cold,  flinty  light  of  his  eyes  had  caught 
for  a  moment  some  touch  of  the  softer 
blue  of  the  sea  or  the  sky.  Seated,  he  lost 
some  of  the  awkwardness  of  his  too  great 
and  ill-carried  height.  It  seemed  to  her 
that  he  was  at  least  a  person  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  either  in  friendship  or  enmity. 

"Are  you  an  American  born,  Mr. 
Fischer?"  she  asked  him. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"I  was  born  at  Offenbach,"  he  told  her, 
"near  Frankfurt  My  father  brought  me 
out  to  America  when  I  was  eleven  years 
old." 

"You  must  find  the  present  condition 
of  things  a  little  trying  for  you,"  she  ob- 
served. 

Oscar  Fischer  put  on  his  glasses  again. 
He  did  not  answer  for  several  moments. 

"That  opens  up  a  subject.  Miss  Van 
Teyl,"  he  said,  "which  some  day  I  should 
like  to  discuss  with  you." 

"Why  not  now?"  she  invited.  "I  feel 
much  more  inclined  for  conversation  than 
reading." 

"Tell  me,  then,  to  begin  with,"  he  asked 
thoughtfully,  "on  which  side  are  your 
sympathies?" 

"I  try  to  do  my  duty  as  an  American 
citizen,"  she  replied  promptly,  "and  that 
is  to  have  no  sympathies.  Our  dear  coun- 
try has  set  the  world  an  example  of  what 
neutrality  should  be.  I  think  it  is  the  duty 
of  us  Americans  to  try  and  bring  our- 
selves into  exactly  the  same  line  of  feel- 
ing." 

He  changed  his  position  a  little  un- 
easily.     His   attitude   became   less   of   a 
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sprawl.     His  eyes  were  fixed   upon  her 
face. 

"I  fear,"  he  said,  "that  we  are  going  to 
begin  by  a  disagreement.  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  America  has  realized  in  the 
least  the  duties  of  a  neutral  nation." 

"You  must  explain  that  at  once,  if  you 
please,  before  we  go  any  further,"  Pamela 
insisted. 

"Is  this  neutrality?"  Fischer  demanded, 
his  rather  harsh  voice  almost  raucous  now 
with  a  touch  of  real  feeling.  "America 
ships  daily  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
those  things  that  make  war  possible,  to 
France,  to  Italy,  above  all  to  England. 
She  keeps  them  supplied  with  ammuni- 
tion, clothing,  scientific  instruments,  food 
— a  dozen  things  which  make  war  easier. 
To  Germany  she  sends  nothing.  Is  that 
neutrality?" 

"But  America  is  perfectly  willing  to 
deal  in  the  same  way  with  Germany," 
Pamela  pointed  out.  "German  agents  can 
come  and  place  their  orders  and  take 
away  whatever  they  want.  The  market  is 
as  much  open  to  her  as  to  the  Allies." 

Fischer  was  sitting  bolt  upright  in  his 
chair  now.  There  was  a  little  spot  of 
color  in  his  cheeks  and  his  eyes  flashed 
behind  his  spectacles.  He  struck  the  side 
of  the  chair.    He  was  very  angry. 

"That  is  Jesuitical,"  he  declared.  "It  ' 
is  perfectly  well-known  that  Germany  is 
not  in  a  position  to  fetch  munitions  from 
America.  Therefore,  I  say  that  there  is 
no  neutrality  in  supplying  one  side  in  the 
war  with  goods  which  the  other  side  is 
unable  to  procure." 

"Then  you  place  the  onus  upon  America 
of  Germany's  naval  inferiority,"  Pamela 
remarked  drily. 

"Germany's  maritime  inferiority  does 
not  exist,"  Mr.  Fischer  protested.  "When 
the  moment  arrives  that  the  High  Seas 
Fleet  comes  out  for  action  the  world  will 
know  the  truth." 

"Then  hadn't  it  better  come,"  Pamela  . 
suggested,  "and  clear  the  ocean  for  your 
commerce?" 

"That  isn't  the  point,"  Fischer  insisted. 
"We  have  wandered  from  the  main  issue. 
I  say  that  America  abandons  its  neutral- 
ity when  it  helps  the  Allies  to  continue 
the  war." 

"I  don't  think  you  will  find,"  Pamela 
replied,  "that  international  law  prevent? 
any  neutral  country  from  supplying  either 
combatant  with  munitions.  If  one  coun- 
try can  fetch  the  things  and  the  other 
can't,  that  is  the  misfortune  of  the  coun- 
try that  can't.  For  one  moment  look  at 
the  matter  from  England's  point  of  view. 
She  has  built  up  a  mighty  navy  to  keep 
the  seas  clear  for  exactly  this  purpose — to  ' 
continue  her  commerce  from  abroad.  Ger- 
many instead  has  built  up  a  mighty  army, 
with  which  she  has  overrun  Europe.  Ger- 
many  has  had  the  advantage  from  her 
army.  Whv  shouldn't  England  have  the 
advantage  from  her  navy?" 

"Let  me  ask  you  the  question  you  asked 
me  a  few  minutes  ago,"  her  companion    ' 
begged.    "Were  you  born  in  America— or   ' 
England?" 

"I  was  born  in  America."  Pamela  told 
him;  "so  were  my  parents  and  my  grand-    : 
parents.     I  claim  to  be  American  to  the 
backbone.      I    claim    even    to   treat    any 
sympathies  I  might  have  in  this  affair  as   j 
prejudices,  and  not  even  to  allow  them  a    i 
single  corner  in  my  brain." 

Mr.  Fischer  sat  quite  still  for  several    \ 
moments.     He  was  struggling  very  hard 
to  keep  his  temper.     In  the  end  he  sue-   j 
'•d. 

"We  will  not,  then,  pursue  the  subject 
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neutrality,"    he    M 

-  obvious  that  we  disagree  fonda 

tally.      Hut  tell  me  this,   now,  as  an 

rican  and  a  patriot.     Which  do  you 

think  would  be  better  for  America — that 

and  Austria  won   this  war,  or 

"Upon  that  question  I  have  not  alto- 
gether made  up  my  mind,"  Pamela  con- 

I  hen  there  is  room  there  for  a  dis- 
<>n,"  .Mr.  Fischer  pointed  out  eagerly, 
lould  like  to  put  my  views  before  you 

i.itter." 
\nd     I    should    love    to    hear    them." 

.■plied,  "but  I   feel  just  no  ■ 
;irh    we    had    talked    enough    politics, 
ou  know  that  I  came  up  on  deck  in  a 
reat  agitation?" 
Submarine  alarms  from  the  Reward- 
Mr.  Fischer  SUggv 
"I  am  not  afraid  of  submarines,  but  I 
a  most  profound  dislike  for  thie 
la   declared. 
"You   have   not   hail   anything  stolen?" 
he  asked  quickly. 

"I  have  not,"  Pamela  replied,  "but  the 

only  reason  seems  to  be  that  I  have  noth- 

worth   stealing.      When    I   got  back 

luncheon  this  afternoon  I  found  that 

•room^iad    been    systematically 

I  ad." 

SHF  turned  her  head  a  little  lazily  and 
looked  at  her  neighbor.     His  expres- 
sion  was  entirely  sympathetic. 
ir  jewellery?" 
"Deposited  with  the  purs. 
"I  congratulate  you,"  he  said. 
•Nothing    has    been    stolen,"    she    ob- 
(1,  "but  one  hates  the  feeling  of  in- 
irity,  all  the  same.     Both  my  steward 
and  stewardess  are  old  friends.     It  must 
been  a  very  clever  person  who  found 
ay  into  my  room." 
"A    very   clever   person,"    Mr.    Fischer 
"would   have   known   that   you 
had  deposited  your  jewels  with  the  pur- 
ser." 

"If  it  was  my  jewels  of  which  they  were 

in  seirch,"  Pamela  murmured.    "By  the 

do  you  remember  all  that  fuss  about 

i'sappearance  of  a  young  soldier  that 

morning  at  Henry's?" 

Fischer  nodded. 

"I  heard  something  about  it,"  he  con- 
d.     "They  were  talking  about  it  at 
dinner-time." 

"I  had  an  idea  that  you  might  be  inter- 
ested." Pamela  went  on.  "He  was  rather 
a  foolish  young  man.  He  came  into  the 
iiirant  telling  everyone  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  that  he  had  made  a  great  dis- 
covery! Even  in  London,  which  is,  I 
should  think,  the  most  prosaic  city  in  the 
world,  there  must  be  people  who -are  on 
the  look  out  to  pick  up  war  seen ■• 

"Even  in  London,  as  you  remark," 
Fischer  assented. 

"You  didn't  hear  the  end  of  the  affair, 
I  suppose?"  she  asked  him. 

The  steward  had  arrived  with  after- 
noon tea.  Fischer  threw  into  the  sea  the 
cigar  which  he  had  been  smoking. 

"I  do  not  think,"  he  said,  "that  the  end 
has  been  reached  yet." 
Pamela  sighed. 

"Leg  oreilles  ennemies!"  she  quoted.  "I 
suppose  one  has  to  be  careful  every- 
where." 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

IT  was  one  evening  towards  the  end  of 
the  voyage,  and  about  an  hour  after 
dinner.  A  huge  form  loomed  out  of  the 
darkness,  continuing  its  steady  promen- 
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ade  along  the  unlit  portion  of  the  deck- 
Pamela,   moved   by   some  caprice,   aban- 
doned her  caution  of  the  last  few  days 
and  called  out. 
"Mr.  Fischer!" 

He  stopped  short.  The  sparks  flew 
from  the  red  end  of  his  cigar,  which  he 
tossed  into  the  sea.  He  hastened  towards 
her. 

"Miss  Van  Teyl?"  he  replied,  a  little: 
hesitatingly. 

"How  clever  of  you  to  know  my  voice !" 
she  observed.  "I  am  in  the  humor  to 
talk.    Will  you  sit  down,  please?" 

Mr.  Fischer  humbly  drew  a  chair  to  her 
side. 

"I  had  an  idea,"  he  said,  "that  you  had 
been  avoiding  me  the  last  two  or  three 
days." 

"I  have,"  she  admitted. 
"Have  I  offended  you,  then?" 
"Scarcely  that,"  she  replied,  "only,  you 
see,  it  seemed  waste  of  time  to  talk  to  you 
with  the  foils  on,  and  a  little  dangerous, 
perhaps,  to  talk  to  you  with  them  off." 
His  face  reflected  his  admiration. 
"Miss  Van  Teyl,"  he  declared,  "you  are 
quite  a  wonderful  person.     I  have  never 
believed   very   much    in    women    before. 
Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  I  have 
never  married." 

"Dear  me,   are  you  a  woman-hater?"  ! 
she  asked.  • 

He  looked  at  her  steadfastly. 
"I  have  made  use  of  women  as  play 
things,"  he  confessed.    "Until  I  met  you 
I  never  thought  of  them  as  companions, 
as  partners." 

She  laughed  at  him  through  the  dark- 
ness, and  at  the  sound  of  her  laugh  his 
eyes  glowed. 

"Really,  I  am  very  much  flattered,"  she 
said.    "You  give  me  credit  for  intelligence,  , 
then?" 

"I   give   you   credit   for   every   gift   a 
woman  should  have,"  he  answered  enthus-  ■ 
iastically.    "I  recognize  in  you  the  woman  i 
I  have  sometimes  dreamed  of." 
Again  she  laughed. 

"Don't  tell  me,  Mr.  Fischer,"  she  pro- 
tested, "that  ever  in  your  practical  life  ' 
you    have    spent    a    single    moment    in  i 
dreams?" 

"I  have  spent  many,"  he  assured  her,  j 
"but  they  have  all  been  since  I  knew  you." 
Pamela  sighed. 

"I  have  never  been  through  a  voyage," 
she  observed,  "without  a  love  affair.  Still,   ' 
I  never  suspected  you,  Mr.  Fischer." 

"You  suspected  me,  perhaps,  of  other 
things." 

She  nodded. 

"I  am  full  of  suspicions  about  you,"  she 

admitted.     "I  am  not  going  to  tell  you 

what  they  are,  of  course." 

"There   is   one  thing   of   which    I   am 
guilty,"  he  confessed.     "I  should  like  to 
tell  you  about  it  right  now." 
"Could  I  guess  it?" 
"You're  clever  enough." 
"You  like  me,  don't  you,  Mr.  Fischer?" 
"Retter  than  any  woman  in  the  world," 
he  answered  promptly.    "And  my  confes- 
sion is — well,  just  that.    Will  you  marrv 
me?" 

Pamela  shook  her  head." 
"Quite  early  in  life,"  she  confided,  "I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  never  give 
a  definite  answer  to  any  one  who  pro- 
posed to  me  on  a  steamer.  I  suppose  it's 
the  wind,  or  is  it  the  stais,  or  che  silence, 
or  what?  I  have  known  the  sanest  of 
:nen,  even  like  you,  Mr  Fischer,  become 
quite  maudlin." 

"I  am  brimful  of  common-sense  at  the 
present  moment,"  he  declared  earnestly. 
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'Astonishing  how  my 


Strength  and 
Fitness 

came    back,"   says    Mr.  Inman,    a    Winnipeg 
business  man,  cured  by  Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets. 


"  It  was  astonishing  how  my  strength 
and  fitness  came  back,"  says  Mr.  G.  C. 
INMAN,  of  330,  HARCOURT  STREET. 
STURGEON 
CREEK,  WINNI- 
PEG, t  for  many 
years  a  well-known 
man  in  the  business 
life  of  Cana -la.  Mr. 
Inman  continues: 
"  It  is  about  three 
years  now  since  I 
first  used  Dr.  Cas- 
oell's  Tablets.  I 
was  terribly  run- 
down and  weak. 
Sometimes  I  felt  I 
should  have  to  leave 
off  altogether,  my 
work  was  such  an' 
effort  to  me,  I  ate 
little,  I  had  no 
appetite,  and  I 
suffered  if  I  forced 
myself  to  eat. 

"  My    nerves    of 


fact,  pointed  to  a  nervous  breakdown. 
It  was  then  a  friend  told  me  about 
Dr.  CasseU's  Tablets,  and  I  got  some  to 
try.  The  tirst  result 
was  that  I  could 
sleep  at  nights,  and 
then  my  h 
rapidly  improved. 
It  was  really 
astonishing  how 
my  and 

fitness  came  back- 
"  I  may  add  that 
some  time  ago  my 
he*  was  very  ill 
with       pernicious 
anjemia.       I   urged 
her     to     take     Dr. 
ell's       Tablets, 
but  she  woulil 
so  I  crushed  them 
down      and      gave 
them  in  food 
out     her    knowing. 
She    was    confined 
to    bed    before  she 


course    were    in    a  bad    way,   and 'my  |  had  the  Tablets,  and  now  is  about  again 
sleep   very  disturbed.       Everything,  in  I  well  and  bright." 

Mr.  Inman  is  now   in  England  having  had  to  return  there  son,e  tittle  time  ago   to    take   con- 
trol of  the    well-known   firm   of  A.    W.    Inman    and  Son,    Printert  and    Publishers.    Leeds. 

Letters  will  reach  him  there. 
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"You  and  I  could  do  great  things  together, 
if  only  I  could  get  you  to  look  at  one  cer- 
tain matter  from  my  point  of  view;  to 
see  it  as  I  see  it." 

"A  political  matter?"  she  inquired 
naively. 

"I  want  to  try  and  persuade  you,"  he 
confessed,  "that  America  has  everything 
in  the  world  to  gain  from  Germany's  suc- 
cess, and  everything  to  lose  if  the  Allies 
should  triumph  in  this  war  and  Great 
Britain  should  continue  her  tyranny  of 
the  seas." 

"It's  an  extraordinarily  interesting  sub- 
ject," Pamela  admitted. 

"It  is  almost  as  absorbing,"  he  declared, 
"as  the  other  matter  which  just  now  lies 
even  nearer  to  my  heart." 

She  withdrew  her  fingers  from  his  sud- 
den clutch. 

"Mr.  Fischer,"  she  told  him,  "what  I 
said  just  now  was  quite  final.  I  will  not 
be  made  love  to  on  a  steamer." 

"When  we  land,"  he  continued  eagerly, 
"you  will  be  coming  to  see  your  brother, 
won't  you?" 

She  nodded. 

"Of  course!  I  am  coming  to  the  Plaza 
Hotel.  That,  I  suppose,  is  good  news  for 
you,  Mr.  Fischer." 

"Of  course  it  is,"  he  answered,  "but  why 
do  you  say  so?" 

"It  will  give  you  so  many  opportuni- 
ties," she  murmured. 

"Of  seeing  you?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Of  searching  my  belongings." 

THERE  was  a  moment's  silence.  She 
heard  his  quick  breath  through  the 
darkness.  His  voice  assumed  its  harsher 
tone. 

"You  believe  that  it  was  I  who  searched 
your  state-room?" 

"I  am  sure  that  it  was  you,  or  someone 
acting  for  you." 

"What  is  it,  then,  of  which  I  am  in 
search?"  he  demanded. 

"Captain  Graham's  formula,"  she  re- 
plied. "I  think  you  want  that  a  good  deal 
more  than  you  want  me." 

"You  have  it,  then?"  he  asked  fiercely. 

She  sighed. 

"You  jump  so  to  conclusions.  I  didn't 
say  so." 

"You  went  up  the  stairs  .  .  .  you 
were  the  only  person  who  went  up  just  at 
that  one  psychological  moment!  He  had 
his  pocket-book  with  him  when  he  came  in 
— he  told  Holderness  so." 

"And  when  you  searched  him  it  was 
gone,"  she  remarked  calmly.    "Dear  me!" 

"How  do  you  know  that  I  searched 
him?"  Fischer  demanded. 

"How  dare  you  ask  me  to  give  away 
my  secrets?"  she  replied. 

"Listen,"  he  began,  striving  with  an  al- 
most painful  effort  to  keep  his  voice  down 
to  the  level  of  a  whisper,  "you  and  I  to- 
gether, we  could  do  the  most  marvellous 
things.  I  could  let  you  into  all  my 
schemes.  They  are  great.  They  will  be 
successful.     After  the  war  is  over " 

lie  held  his  breath  for  a  moment.    The 

tramp  oi  approaching  footsteps  warned 

him  of  the  coming  of  an  intruder.     The 

iin  came  to  a  standstill  before  their 

chairs  and  saluted. 

"Miss  Van  Teyl,"  he  said,  "there  will 
be  a  mutiny  in  the  saloon  if  you  don't 
come  down  and  sing." 

She  almost  sprang  to  her  feet.  The 
ship  was  lolling  a  little  and  she  laid  her 
I  upon  his  arm. 

"I  meant  to  come  long  ago,"  she  de- 
clared, "but  Mr.  Fischer  has  been  so  in- 
ting.     You  will  finish  telling  me  your 
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riences  another  time,  won't  you?"  she 
r  her  shoulder.    "There  is  so 
much  that  I  still  want  t<>  hear." 

l-'ischc's  reply  was  almost  ungracious. 
ll,.  'heir  departure  in  silence, 

ami  afterwards  leaned   further  back  in 
his  ehnir      With  long,  nervous  fingers  he 
.   a  I. lark  cigrar  from  his  case  and  lit 
Then  he  folded  his  arms.     For  more 
half-an-hour  he  sat  there,  motion- 
kintf   furiously.      Hi'   looked   out 
the  chaos  of  the  windy  darkness,  he 
riding     upon      the 
•  king     and     calling    to    him,     \ 
•.hirh    he    had    been    deaf    too    long. 
The     burden     of    these     later 
turbulent      brazen,      selfish      struggling. 
I  bark.     Me  had  been  a  sentimentalist 
a  willing  -eeker  after  things  which 
1   him  by.     At  his 
he  told  himself,  a  man  should   still 
than  one  place  in  the  world. 

CHAPTER  IX 

I  AMES  VAN  TBYL  glanced  curiously 
-I  at  the  small,  dark,  figure  standing 
patiently  before  him,  and  then  back  again 
ble  which  he  held  in  his 
rs.  He  was  just  back  from  a  tiring 
day  in  Wall  Street,  and  was  reclining 
in  the  most  comfortable  easy-chair  of  his 
Hotel  Plaza  sitting-room. 

'(lee!"  he  murmured.  "This  beats  me. 
The  last  thing  I  should  have  thought  we 
wanted  here  was  a  valet.  The  fellow  who 
looks  after  this  suite  has  scarcely  any- 
thing else  to  do.  What  did  you  say  your 
name  was?" 
"N'ikasti.  sir." 

Van    Teyl    carefully    reconsidered    the 
cable      It  certainly  seemed  to  leave  no 
11    for    misunderstanding. 
"Please  engage  for  our  service,  as 
valet,    N'ikasti.      See    that   he   enters 
on  his  duties  at  once.    Hope  land  this 
evening.    Your  sister  on  board  sends 
love.— F." 

To  be  Continued. 

Foundations  of 
Fortune 

Continued  from  page  33. 

sight     A  little  red  ink  work  across  the 
face  of  that  draft  is  all  I  ask." 

"Easiest  thing  in  life,  Rube.  I'll  be  at 
your  office  this  afternoon  and  fix  up  a  con- 
tract, and  sign  it" 

RUBE  PITCHER  gazed  after  the  de- 
parting figure  of  Cyrus  P.  Keating 
and  grinned,  for  he  had  sold  lumber  to 
Keating  before,  and  knew  that  it  was  al- 
ways delivered  at  a  lonely  little  station 
where  no  agent  was  maintained — in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  freight  had  to  be 
prepaid! 

He  hastened  to  his  office  and  for  two 
hours  beat  out  letters  on  his  second-hand 
typewriter,  accepting  the  stock  on  which 
he  had  taken  options,  and  specifying  that 
deliveries  should  commence  immediately. 
In  the  afternoon  Keating  called  and  the 
formal  contract  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
— after  which  Reuben  K.  Pitcher  took 
the  carbon  copies  of  his  letters  of  accept- 
ance to  the  manufacturers'  offices,  carried 
them  in  person  to  the  various  managers 
and  stood  trembling  while  they  affixed 
the  word  "Accepted"  and  signed  and 
sealed  the  acceptance. 

With  his  contracts  of  purchase  and  sale 
duly    signed    and    in   his    possession    Mr. 


A  7  50 =Calory 


A  Calory  it  the  Unit  of  Food  Value  by  Which 
Nutriment  it  Meatured 

A  Dish  of  Stewed  Prunes — 

Two  Slices  Buttered  Toast- 
Coffee  with  Suur;ir  and  Cream — 

Quaker  Oata  with  Milk  or  Cream. 

In  Nutrition  that  Equals — 

1   Pound  "i   Eggs    7  Kl;l:>  .  <>r 

1   Pound  Broiled  <  Ihicken,  <>r 
•j  Pounds  Potatoes,  or 

l  •")  Pound  Round  EKeak. 

*/4  Average  Cost 

Quaker  Oata  supplies  nutrition  at  < fourth  the  eoel  of  die 

average  mixed  diet. 

Ii  supplies  all  the  elements  needed,  in  a  perfectly  balanced 
form  A-  an  energy  food  it  stands  first  among  {jrain  food.-.  It  is 
the  ideal  food  for  growth.  And  no  other  grain  has  been  endowed 
with  such  richness  and  aacfa  flavor. 

When  you  serve  Quaker  Oata  in  porridge,  bread,  muffins, 
pancakes  or  cookies  you  are  minimizing  food  cost.  You  are 
conserving  wheat.    You  are  supplying  the  utmost  in  a  food. 


Flaked  from  Queen  Grains  Only 


Get  Quaker  Oats,  because  this 
grade  embodies  just  the  big,  rich, 
flavory  oats.  All  puny  and  insipid 
grains  are  omitted  .from  this 
brand. 


We  get  but  ten  pounds  of 
Quaker  Oats  from  a  bushel.  But 
the  result  is  doubly-delicious  flakes. 
And  they  cost  you  no  extra  price. 


30c  and  12c  per  package  in  Canada  and  United  Statet,  except 
in  Far  Wett  where  high  freight!  may  prohibit. 

Pie  Quaker  Oafs  (pm  pany 


Peterborough,  Canada 


< 1 7J4 - 


Saskatoon,  Canada 


Mention    MacLc.i h's    Maunzinr     It    wil!    identify    you. 
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Man -Size  Conversation 

Something  about  Jones — The  Test  Question  that 
Silenced  Jennings — Where  Jones  gets  the  informa- 
tion that  makes  him  listened  to  when  he  speaks. 


SFTER  the  little  group  had  finished  their  cigars, 
and  were  about  to  separate,  each  going  his  own 
way.  Brown  said  to  Smith:  "Wasn't  Join-  great? 
And  didn't  he  put  it  all  over  Know-It-All  Jennings?" 
It  was  just  such  a  group  of  men  as  you  see  gathered  every 
day  round  a  luncheon  table,  or  in  the  club  lounge;  and 
the  theme  of  the  conversation  was  likewise  common 
enough— the  present  business  situation,  and  the  probable 
situation  when   Peace  i-  made. 

At  first  every  man  had  opinions  to  declare,  but  must  of 
all  Jennings!  -bine.-  was.  at  the  beginning,  the  silent  one. 
But  at  a  point  when  Jennings,  with  his  usual  cocksure- 
ness.  was  voicing  some  extravagant  views.  Jones  rather 
jolted  him  by  asking  him.  "What  is  your  authority?" 
And  Jennings  didn't  have  authority— nothing  more  than 
opinions. 

It  was  then  that  Jones  began  to  talk,  and  his  tactful, 
well-informed  views  and  statements  instantly  command- 
ed the  attention  of  every  man  round  the  table:  for  every 
man  was  learning.  Even  Jennings  had  the  grace  of 
keep  quiet,  for  be  knew  he  was  listening  to  a  better- 
informed  man. 

Jones  has  a  staggering  question  to  put  to  men  with 
opinions  which  they  express  boldly  and  confidently.  It 
is:  "What  is  your  authority'.'  Your  opinions  are  no 
better  than  your  information."  The  average  man  ex- 
pressing opinions  doesn't  possess  much  solid  information  ; 
he  just  "feels"  that  way. 

Every  man  not  an  idler  Is  interested  in  Business  first,  in 
his  own  business;  second,  in  the  Nation's  business. 
Whether  he  be  a  retailer  in  a  country  town  :  or  a  manu- 
facturer; or  a  lawyer  advising  clients  on  investments;  or 
a  bond-dealer  needing  to  know  much  about  the  many 
factors  that  affect  prices:  or  a  banker;  or  a  private  in- 
vestor whose  funds,  invested  or  waiting  investments,  are 
his  main  source  of  income;  lie  is  interested  in  Business, 
and  he  needs  information — the  real  stuff  which  is  I  he 
basis  of  opinion. 

Where  can  each  get  the  kind  and  amount  of  information 
desired'.' 

Let  him  get  it  where  Jones  gets  much  of  his  information 
— from  The  Finantiai.  Post  ok  Canada. 
Jones  do  d  deal  more  than  just  pay  $3  to  get  this 

paper  every  Saturday;  he  reach  it.  To  him  the  POST  is 
the  newspaper  prized  most  of  all.  He  gets  aside  a  certain 
set   time   each   week   for  reading   it.      It   satisfies   him 


because  its  views  are  based  on  information,  and  informa- 
tion is  the  POST'S  chief  material. 

The  POST  keeps  Jones  soundly  and  broadly  informed 
about  the  business  affairs  of  the  country.  He  finds  that 
the  POST  takes  a  business-like  view  of  all  questions;  that 
it  is  not  influenced  by  any  political  factions  ot  "inter- 
ests,"' that  it  tells  the  truth  whether  the  readers  like  it  or 
not.  He  knows  that  little  of  importance  will  occur  in 
connection  with  the  business  of  the  country  without  en- 
lightening information  or  comment  appearing  in  the 
POST. 

He  gets  the  best-informed  news  about  listed  and  other 
securities,  in  the  POST: — Milling,  Transportation,  Pulp 
and  Paper,  Iron  and  Steel,  Electrical  Enterprises:  and  so' 
on.  This  weekly  Security  News  be  finds  is  of  an  author- 
itative character  — usually  signed— prepared  by  special- 
ists, wlio,  from  the  nature  of  their  daily  work,  are  in 
intimate  touch  with  the  factors  that  affect  prices,  and 
with  high-up  or  well-informed  men  who  have  knowledge. 
Jones  finds  no  other  paper  in  Canada  attempting  to  give 
the  service  the  POST  does  in  relation  to  listed  securities, 
•lone-  finds  the  POST'S  editorial  page  stimulating,  lie 
enjoy-  the  biographical  stories  of  Big  Men  which  appear 
in  the  POST.  The  article  each  week  by  Agnes  Pant 
gives  him  information  gathered  by  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed and  highest  paid  writers  in  America.  In  short, 
for  Jones  the  POST  is  a  treasury  of  information  about 
Business;  and  it  is  Business  by  which  Jones  earns  his 
bread  and  butter  and  something  more. 
When  Jones  mingles  with  his  fellow  men.  and  Business 
i-  the  Theme  of  Conversation,  most  men  are  willing  to 
Listen  to  him,  because  his  opinions  are  based  on  sound 
and  reliable  information. 

Now,  what  is  the  application  of  all  this?  It  is  that  you, 
the  reader  of  this  advertisement,  may  also  make  yourself 
a  well  informed  man  about  Business— by  reading  THE 
FINANCIA  I  POST.  The  $3  it  costs  per  year  is  neither 
here  nor  there  to  the  man  who  really  wants  to  knoir  to 
have  knowledge  about  mailer.-,  and  markets  pertaining  to 
his  own  business;  and  about  the  Country's  business, 
If  you  want  your  opinions  to  be  well-informed;  if  you 
want  a  wide  knowledge  of  Business;  let  the  POST  go  to 

your  home  each  Saturday.    Sign  the  coupon  below.  Send 

no  money   now.     Have  the  bill  go  forward  in  the  usual 

wav. 


The  Financial  Post 0F  CANADA 

The  Mael.ean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.. 

143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Send  mi-  The  Fin  an  mil  Pott,  for  which  I  will  pay   $:'>.0()  per  year  on  receipt  of  invoice. 

Name \ddress 
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ler  next  visited  »  certain  bank  and 

ht  out  the  cashier, 
would  like  to  borrow  five  hundred 
l  my  note  now,  and  assign  to  you, 

•curity,  these  contracts  of  purchase 

sale,"  he  explained,  as  he  laid  his  pre- 
viments  before  the  cashier.  "A 
f  these  papers  will  convince  you 
:  worth  nearly  seven  thousand 
i  paper  profits.  I  also  want  to 
vith  you  to  discount  some  paper." 

■  paper?    How  much  and  for  how 

uolumne   Flume  &   Irrigation  Com- 
rotn  thirty-five  to  forty  thousand 
:.i\   acceptance 
favor." 

hey're  as  good  as  wheat,"  the  banker 

tnd    buried    his    nose    in     l: 

statement     of     assets.        Five 

fixation  convinced  him  that 

warranted 

■  accommodation  of  five  hundred 
i  he  drew   up   a   note.      Pitcher 

ed   it   and  the  cashier  called   a  clerk 
red  him  to  credit  the  account  of 
i\.  Pitcher  with  live  hundred  dol- 
Pitchcr  thanked  him,  and  on   the 
out  paused  at  the  paying  teller's  win- 
long  enough  to  register  his  signature, 
le  book 

•. eeks  later  the  steam   schooner 
rax  came  in  from  the  Mendocino 
t  with  a  cargo  of  short  fiuming  con- 
ed to  Reuben  K.  Pitcher  at  Oakland 
g  Wharf.     Pitcher  was  on  hand,  ac- 
d  by  a  string  of  flat  cars  and  the 
el  nave  the  order  to  lay  off  work  for 
but,  before   the   longshoremen 
d    scramble    over    the    side,    Reuben 
ppeared  on  the  top  of  a  flat  car 
halted  them. 

iang  around  a  minute,  boys,"  he 
"I'm  going  to  try  to  induce  the 
tain  to  work  overtime." 
he  prospect  of  overtime,  paid  for  at 
and  a  half,  checked  the  rush,  and 
her  came  aboard.  Within  five  minutes 
lad  arranged  with  the  master  of  the 
el  to  permit  his  crew  to  work  all  night, 
ided  Pitcher  paid  the  overtime.  The 
es  growled,  but  five  dollars  to  each  of 
i  changed  their  frowns  to  the  sun- 
;  of  smiles,  and  right  after  supper 
work  of  discharging  recommenced, 
nidnight  a  new  gang  of  longshoremen 
on.  and  at  ten  o'clock  the  following 
ning  the  last  stick  went  over  the  rail 
the  flat  car.  An  hour  later  all  of  the 
had  been  weighed  out,  and  bills  of 
lg  had  been  issued  to  Pitcher. 

was  about  to  leave  the  dock  when  a 
c  in  the  wharf  office  stepped  out  and 
rmed  him  that  he  was  wanted  on  the 
ne.  Greenwood,  manager  of  the  Elk 
r  Lumber  Company,  was  on  the  other 
of  the  wire. 

ley,   Pitcher,"   he  barked  anxiously, 
ut  that  cargo  ex.  Alcatraz." 
es."    replied    Pitcher,    quietly.      "It 
5  like  nice  stock." 

Veil,  say!  How  about  a  little  money?" 
)h.  that's  all  right.  You  know  the 
is;  cash  in  ten  days." 

know  all  about  that — but  have  you 
the  cash?  That's  what  I'm  worrying 
it.  I'm  afraid  we'll  have  to  have  a 
ue  for  fifty  per  cent,  of  our  invoice 
re  we  can  permit  the  steamer  to  dis- 
ge  into  the  cars." 

had,"  murmured  Mr.  Pitcher, 
tly.  "but  the  fact  is  I  had  a  hunch 
d  work  the  old  game  and  hold  me  up 
le  last  minute.  Well,  Brother  Green- 
1.  I  don't  think  much  of  you.     That's 


jfajfak 


ALL 
WOOL 


Every  "Ceetee"  garment  is  full-fash- 
ioned, that  is,  shaped  to  tit  the  human 
form  in  the  process  of  knitting — it  is 

made  only  from  the  finest  two-fold 
Australian    Merino    yarn  -rein- 
forced at  wearing  points — knit- 
ted on  special   machines — the 
only  underwear  made  in  Can- 
ada on  this  kind  of  machine 
—and    every    garment    <s 

GUARANTEED 
NOT  TO 
SHRINK 


Notwithstanding  the  large 
increase,    in    the    cost 
w.x.i.  "Ceeto  -;  the 

~;iin.-  n  ever    fine,  <■' 
knitted,  pure,  clean  A.ua 
tralian  Merino  Wool.  The 
hi.-!     healthful    covering 
that  can  he  worn  next  the 
skin. 


(>ood    dealers    sell 
yours  early. 


it — order 


Made  only  by 

C.  TURNBULL  COMPANY  of  GALT 

LIMITED 

GALT        -        ONTARIO 


Jfi  **    r  r^^j^Bm  iS   ^^h&BB&S 

Mmmt   mm   at   thm     TULLER    for    vmlum,    %mrvice.    Horn*    contfortt 

J^eto  Hotel  tKuUer 

Detroit,    iflicftigan 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.     Take  Woodward  car. 
get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY    FIREPROOF 

200    Rooms.    Private    Bath.    $1.50    Single.    $3.00    Up    Double. 
200    Rooms.    Private    Bath.    $2.00    Single,    $3.00    Up    Double. 
100    Rooms.    Private    Bath.    $2.50    Single.    $4.00    Up    Double. 
100  Rooms.  Private  Bath.  $3.50-$6.00  Single,  $4.50  Up  Double. 

TOTAL  600  OUTSIDE  ROOMS.      All  Absolutely  Quiet. 

Two    Floors-Agente'    Sample    Rooms.        New   Unique    Cafes    and 

Cabaret   Excellente. 

Mention    MaeLean's   Magazine — /(   Brill   identify   you. 
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Greenhouses  for  Canadian  Homes 

For  some  time  past  we  have  been  featuring  small, 
compact  greenhouses  for  city  homes. 

Where  the  need  is  for  a  more  pretentious  "glass 
garden",  we  are  fully  equipped  to  plan  and  erect 
the  same,  as  witness  the  one  shown  above,  which 
graces  the  residence  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Robins. 

Let  us  have  your  name  for  our  new  book  of  Glass 
Gardens.     Address  Dept  M. 

GLASS  GARDEN  BUILDERS,  LIMITED 

Kent  Building,  TORONTO  Transportation  Building,  MONTREAL 

Factory        -        GEORGETOWN,  ONT. 


CANADA'S    LEADING    HOTEL 


700  Rooms. 
450  wi-h  bath. 


ftfje  Mnbsior 


Dotniiuen  fequarr 


/flontrr.il.  Canaba 


European  plan 
exclusively. 


Centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  shopping  and  theatrical  district. 
Service  unsurpassed.  Rates  from  $2.00  upwards  per  day.  One  block  from 
Canadian  Pacific  (Windsor)  Station,  and  five  minutes  from  Grand  Trunk 
(Bonaventure)   Station.     Headquarters  for  Motor  Tourists. 

Further  particulars  and  information  on  application, 

JOHN  DAVIDSON, 

Manager. 


WHY  NOT  TRY  IT? 

Who  h  there  in  these  critical  time*  WHO  DOES  NOT  NEED  AN  INCREASE  In  income 
to  take  care  of  extra  needs  or  vacation  expenses?  That's  where  our  plan  of  "span-  time 
profits"  shines.  If  you  are  one  of  the  many  who  would  appreciate  an  opportunity  of  turning 
your   spare   time    into   Cash,    we    would    like   to    *et    in    touch    with    you. 

Hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  Canada  to-day  are  working  our  plan.  If  you  would  like 
to  join   this    "thrifty    class"   of   spare   time   hustlers     write    us   to-day. 

Agency  Divimion 

THE    MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    CO.,    LIMITED 

143-153  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO.  ONTARIO 


dirty  work.  I'll  give  you  a  cheque  for 
the  full  cargo,  but  you  don't  get  it  to-day. 
I'll  mail  it  to-morrow." 

"Then  I'll  order  the  Captain  to  cease 
discharging.  We  don't  know  that  you 
have  any  money,  Pitcher,  and  we  can't 
take  too  long  a  chance." 

"You're  twenty  minutes  late,"  taunt- 
ingly. "I  paid  for  the  overtime  last  night, 
the  cargo  is  now  on  cars,  and  I  hold  the 
railroad  company's  receipts  for  the  cars. 
In  an  hour  they'll  be  on  the  road.  It's 
too  late  to  question  my  credit  now." 

"I  would  have  questioned  it  a  week 
ago,"  roared  Greenwood,  "only  I  couldn't 
find  you  anywhere." 

"I  guess  you  didn't  look  very  hard," 
retorted  Pitcher.  Nevertheless  he  had  to 
smile,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had 
avoided  his  office  during  business  hours 
for  a  week  past,  in  anticipation  of  a  re- 
quest to  call  and  show  cause  why  he  should 
be  trusted  with  anything  more  valuable 
than  a  pipeful  of  tobacco. 

"The  next  time  you  take  an  order  from 
me,  Greenwood,"  he  continued  withering- 
ly,  "you'll  know  how  to  proceed.  You 
were  too  anxious  to  work  off  this  stock. 
Question  my  credit  before  you  accept  my 
order  next  time.  Good-bye."  And  he 
hung  up. 

A  N  hour  later  he  was  aboa»d  a  train. 
**•  speeding  to  Fresno,  and  before  the 
office  of  the  Tuolumne  Flume  &  Irrigation 
Company  closed  that  day,  they  had  ac- 
cepted Rube  Pitcher's  draft  at  sixty  days' 
sight,  and  Pitcher  was  on  his  way  back  to 
San  Francisco  with  the  acceptance  in  his 
pocket.  Weary,  sleepy  and  hollow-eyed, 
he  got  to  bed  at  two  o'clock  next  morning, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  when  the  bank  opened, 
he  was  on  hand  to  discount  his  sixty-day 
acceptance.  Half  an  hour  later  he  walked 
in  on  Greenwood  and  shoved  a  certified 
cheque  for  the  full  amount  of  the  invoice, 
less  his  commission,  under  that  perturbed 
gentleman's  nose. 

"I  want  you  to  know,  Greenwood,"  he 
said  sternly,  "that  when  I  do  business  and 
specify  cash,  I  mean  cash.  I  feel  grieved 
at  the  stand  you  have  taken  in  this  matter. 
I've  been  twelve  years  in  the  lumber  game, 
and  to  have  my  credit  questioned " 

"Tut,  tut,"  purred  Greenwood  soothing 
ly,  "we  don't  question  vour  honor,  my  boy. 
Not-a-tall,  NOT-A-TALL.  Mere  question 
of  business  precaution." 

"Well,  don't  be  so  confounded  cautious 
next  time,"  growled  Pitcher.  "I  just 
wanted  to  teach  you  a  lesson  and  nail  to 
the  wall  any  suspicion  that  I'm  operating 
anything  except  a  cash  basis.  Further- 
more, I  want  to  know  right  now  if  you 
intend  to  repeat  this  precaution  on  my 
next  shipment." 

"Certainly  not,  my  dear  boy.  Won't 
you  listen  to  reason?" 

"Well,  that's  reasonable,  I  guess,"  and 
Pitcher  adroitly  changed  the  subject. 

THE  day  the  last  of  his  short  stock 
went  onto  a  flat  car  Reuben  K.  con- 
trived to  have  three  representatives  of 
commercial  agencies  call  upon  him  and 
quiz  him  for  a  rating  without  their  even 
remotely  suspecting  that  Pitcher  himself 
had  instigated  the  visit.  They  asked  him 
how  much  money  he  had. 

"I  bank  at  the  Marine  National,"  he 
said.  "Ask  them  about  me.  When  I  ipc 
dilate  I  pay  cash,  and  I  don't,  owe  a  doll.n 
on  earth.  Ask  these  people."  And  he 
handed  them  a  list  of  redwood  lumber 
companies. 

When  they  had  departed,  he  perched  his 
feet  up  on  his  desk  and  fell  to  musing. 
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"They'll  rate  DM  -n  to  twenty 

thousand,  or  I  miss  my  Kuess,"  he  solilo- 
quized.    "And   a   seven   thousand   dollar 
roll  isn't  half  bad  to  make  my  start  on.     It 
tainly  removes  th<-  worry." 
He  EUUkfiad  at  his  watch.     It  was  just 
o'clock,   and  he   rose   hurriedly   and 
down  his  dealt. 
Be  had   forgotten  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  remembered  only  that  Qui 
c|uit   work    in   the  Arago   Mill  &   Comber 
:pany   at    five   fifteen. 
Ki'uIh'ii  K.  I'itcher  was  riotously  happy 
and   proud  of   himself,   as  he   hurried   to 
intercept   her,   for   his   dream    had    come 
true,  and  there  is  nothing  like  sniffing  the 
air  of  freedom  to  make  a  man  unburden 
the  little,  sentimental  secrets  of  his  soul. 
Mi     Pitcher   was   sniflinj;   it   now   for   the 
time,  and  on  a  sudden  his  heart  had 
grown  all  warm  and  mushy;  an  im] 
tn  be  garrulous  had  stolen  over  him  and 
would  not  be  denied. 

He  had  something:  to  say  to  Queenie. 

PART  II. 

X/T  R.  REUBEN  K.  PITCHER,  latest 
•I'-l  neophyte  in  the  ranks  of  free 
lance  lumber  salesmen;  who  had  start- 
ed on  courage  and  con  iwer,  and 
was  now,  at  the  end  of  his  first  sixty 
days  in  business,  the  proud  possessor  of 
a  bank  account  of  nearly  seven  thou- 
!  dollars,  hurried  down  California 
Street  until  he  reached  Market  Street, 
whore  he  leaned  negligently  against  a 
convenient  lamp  post  and  fixed  an  an- 
xious glance  upon  the  portals  of  the 
Lumberman's  building  just  across  the 
•  t.  And  lest  the  reader  may  jump 
ha  conclusion  that  Mr.  Pitcher  was 
scouting  for  an  order  at  this  hour  of 
the  afternoon  (it  was  just  five-twelve 
when  he  arrived  at  California  Street  and 
Market),  be  it  known  that  business,  in  its 
vulerar  sense,  had  ended  for  Rube  Pitch- 
er at  five  o'clock.  He  would  seek  no 
more  orders  to-day.  On  the  contrary, 
he  hoped  within  the  next  ten  minutes  to 
receive  permission  to  place  one,  al- 
though not  for  the  commodities  adver- 
tised on  h's  pale  blue  eneraved  letter- 
head. Far  from  it.  Mr.  Pitcher  hoped, 
with  all  the  warmth  of  a  hopeful  nat- 
ure, to  place  an  order  for  a  complete 
suit  of  double  harness,  and,  as  a  pre- 
liminary evidence  of  good  faith,  to  seal 
the  compact  with  a  blue-white  diamond 
of  weight  not  less  than  two  a\ 

For  the  first  time  lince  embarking  up- 
on the  uncertain  seas  of  commercial 
chance,  Mr.  Pitcher  was  undeniably 
nervous.  He  stood  first  on  one  leg  and 
then  on  the  other;  his  collar  tickled  his 
neck,  goose-flesh  burst  out  on  the  backs 
of  his  sturdy  legs,  and,  although  the 
temperature  stood  not  a  fraction  over 
sixty-eight,  globules  of  perspiration 
embossed  his  classic  brow.  After  en- 
during this  misery  for  a  period  that 
seemed  to  him  to  present  the  lapse  of  . 
centuries,  he  glanced  at  Ins  watch  and 
discovered  that  he  had  been  in  purga- 
torv   less  than  eight  minutes. 

"This  confounded  little  engine  has 
busted  a  valve,"  he  complained;  "beside 
which,  it's  too  cheap  for  a  captain  of 
industry  like  me  to  be  wearing."  He 
removed  it  from  his  near-gold  chain 
and  handed  it  to  a  newsboy,  who  re- 
ceived it  greedily,  and  fled  with  shrieks 
°f  joy,  just  as  a  familiar  figure  emerg- 
ed from  the  Lumberman's  Building  and 
started  for  the  California  street  car.  It 
was  Miss  Natalie  McQueen. 

Reuben  K.  crossed  the  street   in  three 
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long  jumps  and  touched  her  lightly  on 
the  elbow.  The  moment  for  action  had 
arrived  and  he  was  no  longer  nervous 
now. 

"Hello,  Queenie,"  he  said  and  stood 
there  beaming  at  her,  and  showing  all 
his  strong  white  teeth  like  an  affection- 
ate collie  dog.  She  flushed  prettily  and 
smiled  back  at  him.  Queenie  had  that 
fascinating  feminine  trick  of  smiling  en- 
tirely with  her  eyes. 

"Reuben,  Reuben,  I've  been  thinking 
— ■"  she  began. 

"About  what?"  he  interrupted. 

"That  I'd  be  a  gray-haired  old  lady 
before  I  met  you  again.  Do  you  remem- 
ber the  last  thing  you  said  to  me, 
Rube?" 

"I  haven't  thought  of  anything  else 
for  sixty  days,  Queenie.  I  said  I  was 
going  into  business  for  myself,  and 
when  I  had  a  nice  little  game  worked  up, 
I  was  coming  back  to  see  you,  and  I 
swore  I  wouldn't  see  you  again  until 
I'd  made  good.  Listen,  Queenie!"  He 
drew  her  gently  to  the  edge  of  the  side- 
walk and  lowered  his  voice,  that  none 
might  hear.  "I  was  just  coming  back. 
I  have  that  little  business  going  al- 
ready; got  a  bank  account  and  a  de- 
cent little  commercial  rating  for  a  pik- 
er, so  there's  no  use  waiting  any  longer. 
I've  been  wanting  to  tell  you  this  for 
six  months — ever  since  the  day  you 
came  to  work  for  the  Arago  people,  and 
now  that  I  have  the  price,  and  I  see 
the  light  shining  ahead,  I  don't  feel  so 
guilty  in  telling  you,  Queenie,  that 
you're  more  to  me  than — " 

"Oh,  Rube  Pitcher,  how  do  you  do?" 

A  SHRILL  feminine  voice  burst  in 
on  Mr.  Pitcher's  half  completed  de- 
claration of  love.  Ten  thousand  curse3 
leaped  to  the  tip  of  his  tongue  and  per- 
ished there,  as  he  turned  to  face  the 
devilish  marplot  who  thus  announced 
herself.  It  was  Miss  Jemima  Gaffney,  a 
bright-eyed  little  old  maid  who  worked 
the  private  exchange  in  th  offices  of 
the  Arago  Mill  &  Lumber  Company, 
where  Rube  Pitcher  had  once  been  em- 
ployed. She  had  long  cherished  a  se- 
cret passion  for  Mr.  Pitcher  and  had 
heart-broken  when  he  left  without 
saying  good-bye.  Without  waiting  to 
see  how  Mr.  Pitcher  did,  she  entered  up- 
on a  coy  and  voluble  expose  of  his  un- 
friendly attitude  in  thus  deserting 
"them."  Pitcher  forced  a  wry  smile 
and  answered  her  in  monosyllables, 
praying  that  the  aged  kill-joy  would 
move  on  and  leave  him  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  most  important  deal  of 
his  career.  As  the  ragtime  songsmiths 
phrase  it,  however.  Miss  Gaffney  con- 
tinued "buzzin'  around"  for  five  min- 
ute >.  until  Mr.  Pitcher,  fearful  that  he 
might  lose  his  temper  and  smite  her  in 
her  tracks,  favored  Queenie  with  a 
pathetic  grin,  lifted  his  hat  and  declar- 
ed he  must  be  moving  along. 

"See  you  again  about  that  little  mat- 
ter, Queenie,"  he  said,  and  silently  his 
lips  framed  the  word  'To-night.'  "Ill 
give  you  the  address  now,"  he  continu- 
ed, and  taking  out  one  of  his  business 
cards,  he  hastily  scrawled:  "I  love  you." 
Then  he  opened  her  handbag,  dropped 
the   card   inside,   lifted  his  hat   and   fled. 

FROM  all  of  which  it  will  be  seen 
quite  readily  that  Reuben  K.  Pitch- 
er  was  an  impulsive  young  man,  and 
one  not  given  to  letting  the  grass  grow 
under  his  feet.  Practical  in  all  things, 
he  saw  no  reason  why  a  busy  street  cor- 
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ner  should  not  serve  as  the  spot  for  him 
to  declare  his  love.  Some,  he  was 
aware,  preferred  a  moonlit  lake  and  a 
drifting  canoe,  a  bench  on  the  lawn  un- 
der the  old  apple  tree,  with  the  night 
redolent  of  roses,  or  a  plain  old-fashion- 
ed horse-hair  sofa  with  the  gas-light 
burning  low.  Not  so  Reuben  K.  Pitch- 
er. This  was  Thursday  evening  and  he 
knew  of  old  that  the  parlor  at  Queenie's 
boarding  house  on  Thursday  nights  was 
sacred  to  a  young  fellow  in  the  life  in- 
surance business  and  a  damsel  who 
painted  sweet-peas  on  china  tea-cups 
True,  he  might  have  waited  until  Fri- 
day evening,  but  Friday  is  an  unlucky 
clay,  and  it  had  occurred  to  Rube  Pitch- 
er that  he  had  already  waited  long 
enough.  He  was  a  business  man  and 
Queenie  was  a  business  woman.  Why, 
then,  beat  about  the  bush?  Not  a  sin- 
gle legitimate  reason  in  the  wide  world 
for  anv  such  tomfoolery. 

He  thought,  as  he  strolled  down  to 
the  ferry  to  get  an  outside  seat  on  an 
uptown  car,  of  the  man  who  carried  the 
message  to  Garcia,  and  he  wondered 
what  that  individual  would  have  done 
under  similar  circumstances.  He  was 
hoping  Miss  Jemima  Gaffney  would  lose 
her  job  before  the  month  was  out,  when 
a  firm  hand  grasped  his  arm,  and  a  man 
dropped  into  step  beside  him.  It  was 
one  of  his  customers,  Jim  Reed,  of  the 
Reed  Lumber  Company,  and  Pitcher 
erased  the  frown  from  his  features  and 
greeted  Reed  cordially. 

"I  was  just  up  at  your  office  looking 
for  you,"  Reed  explained.  "I  have  an 
uncle  who  bought  himself  a  couple  of 
townships  of  timber  in  Washington  a 
few  years  ago,  and  he's  just  completed 
a  mill  on  Gray's  harbor.  He  expects  to 
saw  about  a  hundred  thousand  a  day, 
and  I  happen  to  know  he's  looking 
around  for  a  live  man  to  take  over  his 
Pacific  Coast  Selling  Agency.  I  wrote 
him  about  you,  Rube,  and  if  you  think 
you  can  represent  him  on  a  five  per 
cent,  commission  and  guarantee  the  ac- 
counts— " 

"Cinch,"  gurgled  Pitcher.  For  that 
moment  the  prospect  of  a  live  mill  con- 
nection almost  overwhelmed  him,  and 
his  quick  imagination  painted  the  fut- 
ure in  colors  of  silver  and  gold.  "I 
have  some  money  of  my  own  and  my 
bank  will   help  me   out,   I'm   tore." 

"Then,"  said  Jim  Reed,  "I'll  tell  you 
what  you  do.  Get  into  communication 
with  the  mill  right  away  and  do  i 
now!  There  are  others  after  the  aeen- 
cy,  but  I'll  wire  the  old  man  to  hold  it 
open   until  he  hears  from   you." 

"That's  awfully  good  of  you,  Mr. 
Reed.  A  hundred  thousand  a  day!  Jufl1 
a  nice  comfortable  little  output,  and  1 
could  sell  every  stick  of  it.  Will 
wire  your  uncle,  Mr.  Reed,  that  I'll  see 
him  within  four  days'.'  I'll  hop  the 
Shasta  Express  to-night.  That  will  pal 
in  Portland  Saturday  morning,  and 
I'll  grab  the  N.  P.  for  Seattle  and  be  on 
Gray's  Harhor  Sunday  night.  Give  mo 
your  uncle's  name  and  address,  and  I'll 
be  waiting  at  his  office  door  Monday 
morning." 

REED  handed  him  a  card,  upon  which 
he  hastily  scrawled  a  note  of  intro- 
duction. Pitcher  thanked  him,  and  ten 
minutes  later  had  secured  his  ticket  and 
■leeper  to  Portland  and  was  in  a  taxi- 
cab  on  his  way  home.  All  thought  of 
Queenie  had  been  swept  from  his  mind 
in   the  bright  of  rising  from   a 

pitiful   freelance    salesman,    placing   his 


orders  with  whichever  mills  could  be 
induced  to  accept  them,  to  a  legitimate 
selling  agent  representing  a  responsi- 
ble and  reliable  mill.  Provided  he  could 
secure  that  agency,  he  would  no  longer 
be  the  buffer  between  an  outraged  cus- 
tomer to  whom  he  had  promised  stock 
on  a  certain  date,  and  the  mill  with 
which  he  had  placed  the  order  on  its 
promise  to  deliver  on  time.  No  longer 
would  he  be  forced  to  placate  the  one 
and  still  remain  friendly  with  the  other, 
and  he  looked  ahead  into  the  years  and 
saw  himself  branching  out  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  several  mills  and  manag- 
ing owner  of  a  fleet  of  lumber  vessels, 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  ae  a  selling 
agent  it  lay  in  his  power  to  provide 
them  with  steady  cargoes. 

Arrived  at  his  lodgings,  he  hastily 
packed  a  suitcase  and  ate  his  dinner. 
Later  he  wrote  a  brief  note  to  Queenie, 
informing  her  that  he  had  suddenly 
been  called  north  on  important  busi- 
ness, and  dispatched  the  note  by  mes- 
senger. On  his  way  downtown  to  catch 
the  train,  he  stopped  in  at  a  florist  and 
sent  her  a  dozen  orchids  and  an  armful 
of  American  Beauty  roses.  He  con- 
sidered a  moment  and  decided  to  add  a 
perfectly  preposterous  consignment  of 
candy,  for  he  had  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  to-night  was  not  the  night 
to  be  called  away  on  business  and  he 
hoped  that  the  arrival  of  three  messen- 
gers, each  bearing  a  votive  offering  to 
Queenie,  would  (in  the  event  that  she 
reciprocated  his  affection,  as  he  sus- 
pected she  did) — soften  the — the — well, 
the  blow  to  her  pride,  or  whatever  it  is 
that  is  hurt  when  a  woman  has  reason 
to  feel  that  she  is  plaving  in  second 
place.  Pitcher  didn't  desire  to  start  out 
by  making  Queenie  jealous  of  his  bud- 
ing  business. 

His  fears  were  put  at  rest,  however, 
before  his  train  was  an  hour  out.  The 
conductor  came  through  the  car  call- 
inc:  "Telegram  for  Mr.  R.  K.  Pitcher." 
Rube  opened  it  and  read: 

"Thank  you.  Good  luck.  I  road  the  card.  Would 
repeat  the  line  to  you  in  thin  teleRrnm  if  tele- 
grams   didn't    coat   so    much.     I.ove.     Natalie." 

Rube  Pitcher  lay  back  in  his  berth 
and  sighed  with  happiness. 

"If  Queenie  isn't  the  wife  for  me," 
he  reflected.  "T'll  remain  a  bachelor  all 
my  days,  and  that  goes!  God  bless  her." 
And  he  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  he  had 
his  old  boss.  J.  P.  Skinner,  of  the  Araco 
Mill  &  Lumber  Company  bv  the  heo's 
and  was  about  to  drop  him  down  an 
open  elevator  shaft. 

SUMDAY  evening  he  arrived  at  Ho 
quiam,  on  Gray's  Harbor,  and  on 
Monday  morning  Presented  himself  at 
the  office  of  the  Wishkah  Logging  & 
Lumbering  Company,  the  concern  whose 
agency  he  hoped  to  secure.  Reed's  re- 
lative, who  was  the  president  and  prin- 
cipal owner  of  the  company,  received 
him  at  once,  and  negotiations  started  al- 
most with  Heed's  card  of  introduction. 
They  continued,  with  more  or  less  in 
torruption,  and  considerable  telegraphic 
investigation  into  the  standing  and  an- 
ient s  of  Mr.  Pitcher,  for  three  days. 
at  the  end  of  which  period,  the  Wish- 
kah Logging  &  Lumber  Company  decid- 
ed to  entrust  him  with  the  mart' 
of  its  output. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  con- 
tract  for  the  agency  had  he. mi  il 
up,  signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  thai 
Rube  Pitcher  commenced  to  feel  the 
slightest  qualm*  of  conscience.  With 
■>f    his    visit    attained,    how- 
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Hosiery 

THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE 

In  wealth  of  color  and  excel- 
lence of  texture  Penmans 
Hosiery  stands  aloof  and  alone. 
It  has  that  smart  "todayish" 
look,  fits  faultlessly  and  keeps 
its  stylish  appearance. 


Penmans,  Limited 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

FIVE  CENTS  PER   WORD 
PER  MONTH 

Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad._  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  month  close 
on  20th  of  the  second  month  pre- 
ceding issue. 
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■»URN  MINUTES  INTO  MONEY  —  WE 
teach  you  at  home  in  spare  time.  Be- 
ginner's Course  : — A  thorough  grounding  in 
the  important  Elementary  Subjects— Com- 
plete Commercial ;  a  complete  training  in 
business  subjects — Stenography:  Fits  you 
for  office  work — Civil  Service:  Full  in- 
struction for  examination  —  Engineering  : 
Stationary.  Marine,  Gas  or  Gasoline,  Auto- 
mobile. Traction  and  Locomotive  Work. 
Prepare  you  for  license — Mechanical  Draw- 
ing, designing  and  drafting  machinery — 
Architectural  Course:  Planning  and  pre- 
paring for  all  classes  of  buildings — Elec- 
trical Course:  Lighting  and  power  systems 
— University  Matriculation :  Full  course 
preparing  you  for  any  University,  or  tuition 
in  any  subjects — Teacher's  Examinations  : 
For  any  non-professional  certificate  in  any 
province — Journalism,  Special  English,  Mind 
and  Memory  Training,  Story  Writing  and 
many  other  courses.  Ask  about  anything 
that  interests  you.  Canadian  Correspon- 
dence College.    Limited,   Dept.   B„  Toronto. 


IjiNCYCLOPAEDIA     BRITANNICA. 
i   eighteen  :  thousand  letterheads,  two  dol- 
lars.    McCreery's   Printery.  Chatham.   Ont. 

ryHE  DE  BRISAY  METHOD  IS  THE 
royal  road  to  Latin,  French,  German, 
Spanish  Thorough  mail  courses.  Students 
everywhere.  Highest  references.  Academie 
De    Brhsay.    Ottawa.  (2-18) 


TNDIVIDUAL  TEACHING  IN  BOOK- 
keeping,  shorthand,  civil  service,  ma- 
triculation. Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
particulars.  Dominion  Business  College. 
College  Street,  Toronto.  J.  V.  Mit- 
chell.   B.A..    Principal.  (tf) 

SHORT   STORY  MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED. 

UN    {25.00    WEEKLY.    SPARE    TIME. 

writing  for  newspapers,  magazines: 
experience  unnecessary  :  details  free.  Press 
Syndicate.     ISM     St.     Louis,     Mo.  (tf) 

PATENT    AND    LEGAL 

L7ETHERSTONHAUGH   A   CO..    PATENT 

Solicitors.      Bead    Office.    Royal    Bank 

Building.  Toronto:   5   Elgin   Street,   Ottawa. 

Offices    in  other  principal  cities.  (4-18) 


STAMPS    AND    COINS 

STAMPS  PACKAGE  FREE  TO  COL- 
lectors  for  two  cents  postage.  Also 
offer  hundred  different  foreign.  Catalogue. 
Hinges  all  five  cents.  We  buy  stamps. 
Marks   Stamp   Co..   Toronto,  Canada,      (tf) 


MORE    DOLLARS 

yOU    CAN    MAKE    "DOLLARS    GROW" 
out    of    your    spare    time.       Spare-time 
efforts    have    made   hundreds   of   dollars    for 
MacLean  Representatives.    To-day  there  are 
in  Canada,  men   and   women,  who  find  that 
our  proposition  worked  for  an  hour  or  two 
daily  provides  for  many  of  the  added  lux- 
uries   of    life.      You    supply    us    the    time 
we'll  supply  you  the  money.    Write  for  full 
The   Maclean    Publishing   Co., 
143-155    University    Avenue. 
<  anada. 
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ever,  he  grew  terrified  at  the  thought 
that  he  had  obligated  himself  to  a  con- 
tract that  might  prove  his  ruination  at 
any  time.  It  was  not  that  Rube  Pitcher 
despaired  of  his  ability  to  provide  the 
mill  with  sufficient  orders  to  keep  it 
running,  for  he  had  no  worries  on  that 
score.  But  he  had  nonchalantly  bound 
himself,  for  and  in  consideration  of  an 
extra  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  com- 
mission, and  the  privilege  of  billing  out 
his  sales  under  his  own  name,  as  agent, 
to  guarantee  the  mill  against  loss  by 
reason  of  any  customer  defaulting  in 
payment  of  his  account.  In  discussing 
this  delicate  matter  with  his  principal, 
he  had  said  quite  frankly: 

"I  could  make  good  a  loss  up  to  ten 
thousand  dollars,  on  my  present  finances 
and  banking  credit.  Give  me  a  year  of 
good  business  and  I'll  be  as  solid  finan- 
cially as'  a  reasonable  man  could  desire 
a  live  agent  to  be.  On  foreign  business 
I  cannot  lose,  for  that  is  cash  against 
sight  draft  with  bill-of-lading  attach- 
ed. On  local  business,  however,  I  shall 
merely  have  to  exercise  the  utmost  cau- 
tion, although  one  stiff  loss  would  wipe 
me  out  just  now." 

The  mill  president  considered  this 
point  from  all  angles,  and  finally  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself,  he  de- 
cided to  take  a  chance  on  Reuben  K. 
Pitcher.  And  with  the  business  which 
had  taken  him  north  successfully  con- 
summated, that  gentleman  next  decided 
to  cast  about  him  for  the  selling  agency 
of  a  spruce  box  factory,  a  side  line  of 
sound,  well-made  spruce  box  shook 
promising  to  add  materially  to  his  in- 
come. 


Opening  Hunting 
Season  Near  and 
Prospects  Good 

Forty   Moose    Seen  in  Four  Days 
in  Abitibi   District  of  Quebec 


QUITE  early  in  his  stay  at  Hoquiam. 
Pitcher  had  observed  a  modest  little 
factory  on  the  bay  shore  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  town.  He  had  observed  also 
a  tremendous  pile  of  box  wood  at  the 
end  of  the  elevator  that  carried  the 
waste  from  the  saws,  and  the  thought 
occurred  to  him:  "Here  is  a  man  with 
a  well  equipped  little  plant,  but  he  isn't 
making  anv  money.  Ill  call  upon  him, 
and  if  he  needs  a  selling  agent,  I'll  put 
him  wise  to  a  few  things." 

Upon  completing  his  business  with 
the  Wishkah  Company,  therefore,  Reu- 
ben K.  called  at  the  office  of  the  Wash- 
ington Box  Factory  and  sent  in  his 
card  to  the  manager,  who  presently 
came  in  from  the  factory.  He  was  a 
sad  man,  who  chewed  tobacco,  and  the 
rim  of  his  hat  was  heavily  laden  with 
fine  sawdust;  which  fact  did  not  escape 
the  eagle  eye  of  Rube  Pitcher — for  he 
saw  at  once  that  the  manager  had  been 
running  spruce  boards  through  a  plan- 
er— infallible  evidence  that  his  cash  re- 
serve was  low,  and  that  he  owned  the 
factory  which  was  fully  insured,  and 
hoped,  by  all  the  gods,  pagan  and  other- 
wise, it  might  catch  fire  and  burn  to  the 
foundation  timbers. 

Finding  Reuben  K.  Pitcher  a  sympa- 
thetic listener,  he  proceeded  to  dilate  on 
the  general  misery  of  the  box  business 
and  his  own  stupidity  for  ever  embark- 
ing in  such  a  fool  game. 

"What  you  need,  Mr.  Peets,"  said 
Pitcher,  "is  a  live  selling  representative 
in  San  Francisco,  somebody  that  knows 
the  trade  and  can  supply  you  with  or- 
ders enough  to  keep  the  factory  going 
the  year  around;  somebody  that  can  get 
you  the  top  market  price  for  your  stock 
and  arrange  tonnage  to  freight  it  to 
market.  And  while  it's  a  great  blow 
to  my  natural  modesty  to  make  such  a 
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THE  crack  of  the  hunter's  rifle  will 
soon  be  heard  once  more.  The  hunt- 
ing season  for  deer,  moose  and  cari- 
bou opens  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  on 
September  1st,  except  in  the  counties  of 
Ottawa,  Pontiac,  Labelle  and  Temiskam- 
ingue,  where  the  open  season  begins  Oc- 
tober 1st  Sport  will  be  excellent  this 
year  according  to  reports  received  at 
Grand  Trunk  headquarters,  Montreal. 

Many  sportsmen  are  planning  trips  to 
the  new  moose  country  in  the  Abitibi  dis- 
trict of  Northern  Quebec,  reached  through 
Cochrane,  the  junction  of  the  Temiskam- 
ing  &  Northern  Ontario  Railway  and  the 
Transcontinental  Line.  In  the  hunting 
reserves  there  known  as  Canuck's  Camps, 
moose  are  more  prevalent  this  year  than 
ever  before.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  due 
to  the  natural  increase  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  moose  are  steadily  moving  into  this 
new  region  from  the  more  southerly  areas. 
One  party  just  returned  from  this  section 
sighted  in  four  days  more  than  forty 
moose.  Some  wonderful  moving  pictures 
of  moose  have  just  been  taken  there.  In 
this  Abitibi  district  there  is  also  consider- 
able bear  with  some  deer  and  a  few  cari- 
bou. 

In  Ontario  the  hunting  season  opens 
November  1st,  but  an  order-in-council  has 
just  been  promulgated  allowing  moose 
hunting  in  that  portion  of  Ontario  lying 
north  of  the  Transcontinental  line  to  be- 
gin October  10th,  and  extend  to  Novem- 
ber 80th,  making  the  season  considerably 
longer  than  in  former  years. 

The  transportation  authorities  are  co- 
operating in  every  way  in  the  work  of 
attracting  sportsmen  to  Canada,  and 
stand  ready  to  give  all  available  infor- 
mation to  the  intending  visitor. — Advt. 


Department  of   the    Naval   Service. 
Royal    Naval    College    of    Canada 

*  NNUAI.     examinations      for     entry     of 
'     Nasal  Cadlta  into  this  College  are  held 
at    the    examination    centres    of    the    Civil 
g«r>  li  v,'ar'  suc" 

u]  candidates  Joining  the  College  on 
or  about  the  Itl  August  following  the 
examination. 

Applications    for    entry    are    received    up 
to  the    16th   April   by   the  Secretary,   Civil 

Service    Commission.     Ottawa,     from     whom 
blank    entry    forms   can    be    obtained 

or     examination     must     have 

passed    their    fourteenth    birthday,    and    not 

bed    their    sixteenth    birthday,    on    the 

;uly     following    the    «"  "1  illation. 
Further    details    can    be    obtained    on    ap- 
plication to  «.  .1.  Desbarats.  C.M.G..  Deputy 
Minister   of   the   Naval   Service.    Department 
of    the    Naval    Service.    Ottawa. 

O,  J.  DESBARATS 
Deputy    Minister    of    the    Naval    Service 
Department    of    the    Naval    Service. 
Ottawa.    March    12,    1917 
Unauthorized    publication    of    this    adver- 
nent  will   not  be  paid   for. 
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crack,  1  think  I'm  the  angel  that's  been 
dent  to  save  you."  And  he  explained 
his  qualification!  for  the  job. 

Henry  Peets  grinned  painfully.  "I 
don't  doubt  your  ability,  Mr.  Pitcher 
but  if  I'm  to  have  an  angel,  the  angel 
must  have  cash — k — a — s — h— cash! 
could  buy  a  nice  lot  of  No.  1  and  2  box 
spruce  at  twelve  dollars  right  now  if  I 
had  the  money,  and  you  know  the  mar- 
ket is  easy  at  thirteen  dollars.  B 
than  that,  I  could  grade  a  lot  of  No.  2 
ami  No.  9  >hop  common  out  of  the  box 
stock  and  get  into  the  sash  and  door 
end  of  it  In  a  small  way — but  I  haven't 
any  money  to  buy  the  stock  and  work 
).  so  what's  the  use  of  living?" 

"Hut  won't  the  saw-mills  up  here 
trust  vou?" 

"Trust  me!  They'll  take  the  little 
plant  away  from  me  if  I  don't  gladden 
them  with  some  real  money  within  six- 
ty days."  Henry  Peets  appeared  on  the 
point  of  crying;  indeed,  some  hint  of 
his  desperation  may  be  cleaned  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  glad  to  pour  his 
troubles  into  the  ear  of  a  stranger. 

"What's    put    you    out    of   bu 
Pitcher   inquired   mildly. 

"A  whale  of  an  order  for  cannery 
k.  I  cut  the  price  to  cet  the  order, 
because  I  simply  had  to  have  the  bus- 
iness; had  to  keep  the  old  mill  going 
to  save  mv  credit.  I  stood  to  make  a 
decent  profit  on  the  order,  and  I  staved 
off  my  creditors  on  the  strength  of  it. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  boxes  for 
the  Golden  West  Canning  Companv — " 

Reuben  K.  Pitcher  grasped  Henry 
Peets  by  the  arm. 

"Did  you  brand  'em?"  he  demanded 
huskily. 

"No.  What  kind  of  box  man  do  you 
think  I  am?  I've  been  stuck  before 
with  orders  after  I'd  branded  the  ends, 
and  I  held  off  on  this  until  I  had  the 
entire  order  out.  They  kept  delaying 
sending  me  the  brand — " 

"And  when  you  had  the  order  out 
they  blew  up  with  a  loud  hurrah,  eh?" 
Pitcher  grinned.  He  had  refused  to  fig- 
ure on  this  very  order  for  the  Arago 
Mills  &  Lumber  Company  because  of  an 
inside  tip  that  the  Golden  West  people 
were  shaky  financially. 

"I'm  stuck  with  the  goods,"  mourned 
poor  Henrv  Peets.  "Simnly  can't  sell 
them  at  a  distance,  and  I'm  tied  up  so 
I  can't  get  away  to  work  them  off  my- 
self. I've  put  the  lot  up  to  a  dozen 
commission  salesmen,  but  I  can't  seem 
to  get  an  order  started." 

PITCHER  nodded,  for  he  understood 
readily  why  this  should  be.  The 
canners  ordered  their  boxes  one  year  in 
advance,  and  until  the  present  crop 
should  have  been  disposed  of,  there 
could  be  no  market  for  Henry  Peets' 
cannerv  shook.  Nevertheless,  he  knew 
what  Peets  did  not  know,  to  wit:  that 
the  California  apricot  crop  that  year 
was  likely  to  prove  a  bumper,  in  which 
event  the  canners  would  in  all  probabil- 
ity be  short  of  sufficient  boxes  to  mar- 
ket their  product.  The  apricot  crop 
would  commence  to  be  harvested  in 
about  three  weeks,  and  should  the  prog- 
nostications of  a  bumper  crop  prove 
true,  he  realized  that  there  would  be 
rush  orders  to  the  factories  for  more 
boxes.  And  here  was  Mr.  Henry  Peets 
in  the  most  desperate  plight  imaginable, 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  cannery  stock  at 
a  ridiculous  price  for  a  little  ready  cash. 
Here  also  was  Mr.  Reuben  K.  Pitcher — 
with  five  thousand  ready  cash  which  he 
could  conveniently  spare  for  sixty  days! 
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Should  be  a  BRISCOE 

=      Because  the  BRISCOE  is  a  real  car  at  a  moderate  price. 

=E      Uecause  it  is  a  car  you  can  be  proud  of.  = 

Because  it  is  easy  on  tires  and  economical  of  gasoline. 
_      Because  it  is  handsome,  roomy,  speedy,  powerful,  responsive     = 
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TRAVELLERS'  CHEQUES 

Every    traveller     should     carry     them 
They  identify  you  and  protect  you 
against  loss.     Ask  our  agent 
about  them. 
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The   Doctor 
says- 


— I  know  when  I  prescribe  WILSON'S  WVALIBS^fORT  that  my 
patient  will  get  a  tonic  of  great  merit  and  carefully 
prepared  with  Cindhona  according  to  the  British 
Pharmacopoeia. 

and  its  duality  rae««;rjvnries  as   might  be  the  I 

were  it  put  up  in  small  quantities.     Cinchona  Bark, 


Aromatics,   Fruit  Acids  and  Tiefr,  old  Oporto  Wine 
simply  that  and  nothing  more. 

jkrt  for  iht.  iiUUh*tfl**h  i*  ho*  t-.  WW  ■  Wjl  I     WA 

ar*  and  pruacn4«  •>'<•   »«y  r--mt»«l  ▼   ▼     JLANJ\/a  A  \J 

all    auch    rrt»mrrH-n<Utlon*.    and  w-*rwr*mv  m^'     s-fts*-ivw».fW 
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Absolutely  no  Alcohol  Added. 
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BRUCE'S   FLOWERING   BULBS 
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Esqnlsile  colors  and  fragrance — EASILY  GROWN— Must  be  planted  this  Fall. 
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Help  to  meet  the  his:  demand  for  Hosiery 
for  U  anil  your  Home  trade. 
Industrious  persons   provided   with 
profitable,  all  -year-  round  employment 
on   Auto-Knitters.     Exfierienct  and 
distance  immaterial. 
Write  for  particulars,  rates  of  pay 
mgBS.     Send  2  cents  in  stamps. 
Auto-Knitter  Hosiery  (Canada!  Co..   I.ld. 
Dept.    I79E:   257  Course  Street .  Toronto 


The  Wishkah  Logging  and  Lumbering 
Company  would  not  commence  opera- 
tions for  thirty  days,  and  it  would  be 
fully  sixty  days  longer  before  he  would 
be  called  upon  to  use  his  meager  capi- 
tal in  expanding  the  business  of  his 
lumber  agency.  Why  not,  then,  sound 
out  the  market  on  cannery  stock  and 
take  a  little  flyer  in  boxes  ? 

The  more  Reuben  K.  thought  it  over, 
the  more  alluring  did  the  prospect  be- 
come. With  the  certainty  of  an  under- 
estimate of  their  box  needs  on  the  part 
of  the  California  fruit  canners,  Pitcher 
foresaw  a  sharp  rise  in  prices,  and  a 
consequent  extra  profit.  Most  of  the 
box  factories,  having,  as  they  suppos- 
ed, disposed  of  the  cannery  business  for 
that  season,  would  be  busy  on  apple 
and  orange  business;  some  of  them,  in 
fact,  were  already  working  on  orders 
for  the  Alaska  and  Columbia  River 
salmon  canneries — why,  if  things  turn- 
ed out  right,  he  might  make  a  profit 
of  five  cents  a  box  on  these  boxes — one 
hundred  and  fiftv  thousand  of  them — 
wh — e — w — w!  The  box  men  would  be 
certain  to  take  prompt  advantage  of  the 
dilemma  of  the  canners,  and  Pitcher 
fairly  glowed  as  he  thought  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  boxes  in  a  bare 
market  with  all  hands  scrabbling  for 
them! 

He  turned  to  Henry  Peets.  "Let  me 
see  that  stock,"  he  said. 

PEETS  took  him  over  to  his  ware- 
house and  showed  him  the  boxes — 
sides,  tops,  bottoms  and  one  end  all 
neatly  wire-wrapped  and  piled.  The 
other  end  had  been  stacked  loose,  ready 
to  be  run  through  the  branding  ma- 
chine. Pitcher  unwrapped  more  than  a 
dozen  bundles  of  each  and  measured 
them  carefully.  He  found  that  they  con- 
formed with  the  standard  specifications 
and  were  particularly  well  manufactur- 
ed, and  bright,  clean  stock. 

"I  think  I  can  work  those  off  for  you, 
Mr.  Peets,"  hp  announced  nresentlv. 
"although  it  will  be  absolutely  impos- 
to  me  to  secure  an  order  within 
thirty  days.  It's  too  early  in  the  sea- 
son for  the  trade  to  figure  on  any  excess 
requirements,   you   know." 

Henry  Peets  signified  by  a  dolorous 
wag  of  his  sawdust-laden  head  that  he 
realised  Mr.  Pitcher  spoke  only  too 
truly, 

"However,"  continued  Pitcher,  "I 
might-  trv  a  little  speculation  on  this 
ttoCR.  and  buy  it  outright  from  you.  As 
the  matter  stands,  it's  dead  stock  on 
vour  hands,  and  ruining  you.  You  ought 
to  be  glad  to  get  out  at  cost." 

"Get   me   out   and   see!"        A    flash   of 
hope  lighted  up  his  worried  visage,  and 
Peetl  name  ■  price  that  was  so  astound 
ingly   low    it    almost    caused    Reuben    K. 
to  fall  over  backward. 

"Give  me  a  thirty-day  option — "  he 
began,  but    Peetf   interrupted. 

"I'd  love  to,"  he  said,  "but  I've  got 
to  have  some  money,  Mr.  Pitcher." 

PITCHES  reflected  that  to-morrow 
would  be  Saturday  and  it  occurred 
to  him  that  the  weekly  pay-roll  was 
bothering  the  manufacturer.  Also,  the 
longer  he  reflected  on  the  opportunity 
before  him,  the  greater  became  his  In- 
desire  to  risk  all  on  this  one  deal. 
He  stood  an  even  chance  to  clean  up  ftl 
least  live  thousand  dollars  within  nine- 
ty   days,    and    oh,    how    badly    he    needed 

thai    extra    five    thousand    in   his   busi- 
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It  was  too  good  a  chance  to  let 

Hf  turned  to  Henry  Peets,    "I'll  taka 
■  tie     whole     works  -  now,"     ho 
weakly.     "Ami   I'll   five   you   two  thou- 
nve  hundred  to-day,  two  thousand 
hundred  upon  delivery  of  stock  to  a 
steam  schooner  ami   the   receipt  by  me 
the    bill-of-ladinfj,    and    the    balance 
ifter  delivery  on  the  wharf 
in  San  Francisco." 
•Sold,"  yelled  Henry  Peets. 
Be     removed     his     shabby     hat     and 
knocked    the    sawdust    off    it.      It 
plain  that  he  had   received  a  new   li 
of  life,  and  before  his  enthusiasm  should 
I'itcher  had   rushed   him   back    to 
his  office,  drawn  un  the  contract  of 
and    written    his    check    for    twenty-five 
hundred    dollars.      There    is    something 
.rht    of   ready    money    to    a 
bankrupt    that     sweeps     away     ordinary 
business     precaution,    and     Henry     ! 
did  not  even  pause  to  question   Pit. 
ability    to    pay    for    the    balance    of    the 
order  in  case  his  prospective  customers 
i'd    default.      Peets   had    no   time   for 
that.      He   was   too   anxious   to   gel 

k    off   his   hands,    for   he    feared    the 
arrival    of   the    sheriff    at    any    moment. 
and  five  thousand  dollars  was  five  thou- 
sand dollars!     As  a  matter  of   fact,   it 
was  ten  thousand  to  poor  Peets,  and  he 
1   scarcely  siirn   the  agreement    with 
her.    so    profound    were    the    joyous 
lilinsrs    that     assailed     him     in  "  the 
knowledge   of  at    least   temporary   relief, 
for  Rube  Pitcher,  the  moment  the 
awful  deed  was  done  he  realized  his  im- 
pulsiveness and  weakness  in  the  face  of 
ail    opportunity   to  gamble  at   lonjr  odds 

left  him  between  the  devil  and 
deep  sea,  so  to  speak,  and  he  Rrew  hot 
and  cold  by  turns,  and  for  a  moment 
was  tempted  to  strangle  Henry  1 
and  take  the  fateful  check  away  from 
him.  He  had  sufficient  intelligence  left. 
however,  to  conclude  that  Peets  would 
not  lonfc  survive  the  pressure  of  his 
debts,  so  he  made  no  further  overtures 
for  the  Belling  agency  of  that  box  mill. 
On  the  contrary,  he  promised  himself 
fervently  that  if  he  jrot  through  this 
deal  with  a  whole  skin,  he  would  eschew 
boxes  for  the  rest  of  his  natural  I: 

PART  III. 

TV/I  K.  REUBEN  K.  PITCHER  bade 
ivl  Mr.  Peets  a  touching  farewell  and 
returned  to  his  hotel,  where  the  first 
person  to  accost  him  was  one  Billy 
Allen,  Purchasing  Agent  for  the  Amal- 
gamated Canneries  Company,  of  Cali- 
.  fornia.     Pitcher  had  an  inspiration. 

"Hello,  Billy,"  he  said.  "Come  up  to 
buy  boxes?" 

"Yep,"  replied  Allen.  "Looks  as  if  the 
apricot  crop  will   swamp  us  this  year." 

"Pretty  hard  to  place  orders  "right 
now.  Most  of  the  box  mills  are  pretty 
well  loaded  up  with  futures." 

"Well  that  doesn't  worry  Billy  Allen," 
the  purchasing  agent  replied,  blandly. 
"I  know  where  I  can  lay  my  hands  on  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand"  ready-made 
boxes  and  only  waiting  for  our  brand 
on  one  end." 

"You  mean  the  orders  made  up  for 
the  Golden  West  people  before  they 
■d?" 

Allen  smiled.  "I  suppose  you  want 
me  to  tell  you  my  business,  eli,  Rube?" 

"I  hate  secretive  people,"  Pitcher  re- 
torted. "See  you  around  the  hotel,  later, 
I  suppose."  And  he  went  up  to  his 
room. 

To  him  here  an  hour  later  came  Henry 


s,    with    an    egg-sucking   expression 
of  countenai 

began,     lamely, 
"about  that  canni  k,    I   just   sold 

you.      I've   ju  ved    a    pretty   fair 

offer  on  it.  How'd  you  like  to  tear  up 
that  contract  I  gave  you  and  take  a 
thousand  clean  profit  for  your  after- 
noon's work  ?" 

Rube  Pitcher  only  grinned.  "Mr. 
Peets,  business  is  business.  This  is  a 
game  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  I 
never  accused  of  puling  sentimen- 
tality when  playing  it.  When  I  bought 
your  stock  this  afternoon  I  took  the 
most  desperate  chance  I  shall  ever  take. 
So  did  you.  Well,  the  cat's  hopped  my 
way  and  I'm  going  to  gamble  on  the 
market:  I'm  sorry  for  you,  but  it  can't 
be  helped.  You  might  convey  my  com- 
pliments to  Billy  Allen  and  Tell  him 
I'll  sell  him  those  boxes  sixty  days  from 
now.  I'll  take  five  thousand  for  my 
bargain  then." 

Henry      Peets      sighed      and      retired. 

ently   he    returned.    "Say,"    he    spat 

furiously,  "if  I  ever  get  on  my  props  I 

want  you  to  handle  my  output   for  me." 

And  he  ducked  out  again. 

The  following  morning  Rube  Pitcher 
took  passage  on  a  lumber  schooner  for 
San  Francisco  to  save  himself  expense. 
He  knew  the  skipper,  and  had  declared 
himself  eligible   for  a   pass. 

UPON  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco 
he  briskly  fell  to  work  in  his 
chosen  field  of  endeavor,  although  his 
very  first  move  was  to  arrange  for  the 
transportation  of  his  box  shook  from 
Gray's  Harbor  to  San  Francisco  on  a 
steam  schooner  due  on  the  Harbor  in 
about  forty  days.  This  matter  attended 
to,  and  having  received  a  written  prom- 
t'rom  the  vessel  owners  to  freipht 
his  beautiful  kiln-dried  box  shook  below 
decks,  where  no  seas  could  possibly  come 
abroad  and  ruin  it,  he  started  blithely 
on  a  selling  trip  into  the  southern  part 
of  the  state  and  was  gone  two  weeks. 
When  he  returned  to  his  office  he  found 
a  letter  from  Billy  Allen  awaiting  him. 
He  replied  to  it  in  characteristic  fash- 
ion: 

My  Dear  Alien, — 

There  are  a  Rreat  many  more  apricots  in 
this  fair  state  of  ours  than  yoq  seem  to  think. 
I  have  just  been  traveling  around  a  little. 
and  I  Kueaa  I  won't  sell  my  boxes  for  a  few- 
weeks  yet. 

Very  truly  yours. 

REUBEN    K.    I'lTCHER. 

Billy  Allen  made  no  reply  to  this 
letter.  He  was  afraid  to,  for  there  are 
certain  statutes  in  force  designed  to  in- 
sure the  purity  of  the  United  States 
mails.  Instead  he  conceived  a  passion- 
ate desire  to  spend  an  hour  a  day  in 
Rube  Pitcher's  office  in  a  vain  endeavor 
to  point  out  to  that  young  man  the 
error  of  his  way.  To  all  of  which 
Reuben  K.  Pitcher  smiled  and  pointed  to 
his  office  calendar  upon  which  the  fifteenth 
of  September  was  marked  with  a  large 
red  cross. 

"That,"  said  Pitcher,  "is  the  date  mv 
boxes  are  due  in  San  Francisco.  Call 
upon  me  September  fifteenth  and  I'll 
talk   business    with    you." 

"Promise  me  you  won't  talk  business 
with  anybody  else  first,"  pleaded  Billy 
Allen. 

"I  will — provided  you  promise  me 
you'll  take  the  entire  lot  off  my  hands 
at  the  same  price  I  am  offered  by  your 
competitors  for  lots   of  ten  thousand." 
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"Show  me  their  written  offer,  and  I'll 
meet  it." 

'It's  a  bargain,"  declared  Pitcher. 
"Now  leave  me  alone  till  September 
fifteenth,  because  I  want  to  give  due 
thanks  to  a  very  merciful  Providence  for 
the  grandest  crop  of  apricots  in  ten 
years." 

SLOWLY  the  months  dragged  along. 
Since  the  day  of  his  return  from  his 
northern  trip,  Rube  Pitcher  had  not  seen 
Queenie  once.  He  had  called  her  up  the 
night  of  his  arrival  in  San  Francisco, 
only  to  learn  that  she  was  spending  the 
week-end  out  of  town,  and  before  her 
return  on  Monday,  he  had  taken  an  early 
train  on  his  two  weeks'  tour  of  the  state. 
Upon  the  completion  of  this  trip,  when 
he  again  called  her  on  the  'phone,  she 
had  left  for  a  month's  vacation  in  the 
Sierras.  They  had,  however,  corres- 
ponded, although  their  letters,  in  view 
of  the  status  of  their  rather  nebulous 
love-making  to  date,  were  more  or  less 
perfunctory  and  fairly  free  from  en- 
dearing terms.  Until  his  soul  should  be 
released  from  its  burden  of  boxes,  it 
had  occurred  to  Rube  that  it  might  be 
just  as  well  to  permit  his  love  affair  to 
drift  along  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
rather  tban  clinch  the  matter  with  a 
definite  proposal  of  marriage  by  mail. 
So  he  contented  himself  with  sending 
Queenie  flowers  and  books  and  fruit,  and 
writing  twice  a  week — letters  that 
evinced  a  warm  affection  and  admira- 
tion, but  nothing  more.  Mostly  he  wrote 
about  his  business  and  his  hopes  and 
aspirations  for  the  future.  He  did  not 
have  much  time  to  devote  to  his  corres- 
pondence, for  he  was  hustling  hard  for 
orders  with  which  to  load  up  his  mill 
and  give  it  something  to  work  on  when 
the  saws  should  be  turned  over  for  the 
first  time. 

The  vessel  which  was  to  freight  his 
box  shook  south  was  delayed  in  loading 
by  a  longshoremen's  strike,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  sixteenth  that  she  was 
reported  loading.  She  sailed  on  the  nine- 
teenth, and  so  the  twenty-second  her 
owners  called  Pitcher  up.  A  wireless 
from  the  vessel  had  informed  them  that 
she  would  be  due  in  San  Francisco  early 
next  morning.  She  would  proceed  first 
to  Oakland  Long  Wharf  to  discharge 
her  deckload  of  shingles;  then  return 
across  the  bay  to  discharge  Pitcher's 
box  shook  on  a  San  Francisco  Wharf, 
and  Pitcher  was  requested  to  call  un 
the  Chief  Wharfinger's  office  and  make 
arrangements  for  a  berth  for  the  vessel. 
When  he  did  so,  the  vessel  was  assigned 
to  the  bulkhead  between  Howard  Si 
T'ier  No.  1,  and  Howard  No.  2;  whereat 
Pitcher  fumed,  for,  by  reason  of  the 
boxes  being  discharged  on  an  open  dock, 
he  would  have  to  engage  a  watchman  to 
guard  them  until  they  had  been  drayed 
to  the  cars  and  shipped  down  into  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley.  Despite  the  clear 
weather  all  along  the  coast,  he  dared 
not  run  the  risk  of  shipwreck  in  a  sud- 
den fog,  so  he  insured  his  shipment  for 
its  full  value. 

HIS  next  move  was  to  make  cursory 
investigation  of  the  market  condi- 
tions. His  discoveries  overwhelmed  him 
with  delight,  for  the  factories  which  had 
taken  orders  for  additional  stock  were 
far  behind  on  their  deliveries,  the  can- 
ners  were  squirming  under  the  enforced 
wait,  and  there  was  absolutely  no  doubt 
in  Pitcher's  mind  that  his  little  flyer  in 
boxes  was  going  to  bring  him   not   less 


than  five  thousand  dollars  net,  at  the 
very  least.  He  had  a  shrewd  notion 
where  he  could  place  ten  thousand  boxes, 
so  he  telegraphed  an  offer  at  a  price 
slightly  higher  than  the  market  and 
proffering  delivery  immediately.  The 
offer  was  promptly  accepted  by  wire; 
whereupon  he  took  down  his  telephone 
and  called  up  Billy  Allen.  When  Allen 
came  to  his  office  he  handed  him  the 
telegram. 

"I  hate  like  sixty  to  do  this,  Mr. 
Allen,"  he  said  and  grinned  wickedly. 
"But  since  I've  just  sold  ten  thousand  at 
that  price,  I  guess  that's  the  market. 
I'll  sell  you  the  remainder  of  one  hun- 
dred fortv  thousand  boxes  at  that  fig- 
ure." 

"I'll  take  them,  Pitcher.  Usual  terms 
of  two  per  cent,  for  cash— in  thirty 
davs,  or  net  sixtv." 

"Oh,  I'll  do  better  than  that,  Mr. 
Allen.  I'll  give  you  four  per  cent,  for 
cash  in  ten  days,  or  three  per  cent  for 
cash  in  thirty  days.  I  cannot  afford  to 
wait  sixty  days  for  my  money.  It's  a 
thirty-day  sale  at  the  latest,  or  the 
boxes  go  elsewhere." 

"Cash  in  ten  days  after  arrival  of 
cars  at  destination,  you  thief,"  replied 
Allen,  and  gave  him  a  written  order  for 
the  stock. 

"You  really  ought  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  branding  those  ends,  Pitcher,"  he 
continued.  "You've  held  me  up  right  to 
the  last  minute  so  you  could  skim  the 
cream  off  the  market,  and  now  we'll 
have  to  run  those  ends  through  our  own 
branding  machine  at  the  packing  house. 
You'll  pay  for  that  branding,  young 
man,  or  you'll  never  get  another  order 
from  the  Amalgamated  Canneries,  while 
I'm  purchasing  agent." 

"We'll  see  about  that,"  Pitcher  re- 
torted, as  Allen  departed  in  high 
dudgeon. 

Reuben  K.  Pitcher  was  much  elated. 
He  had  delivered  his  boxes  in  the  very 
apex  of  the  season  and  he  was  now 
about  to  reap  the  profit  of  his  foresight 
and  daring.  Until  Allen  had  given  him 
the  order  he  had  not  realized  how 
heavily  it  had  weighed  on  his  soul.  For 
weeks  he  had  not  slept  more  than  four 
hours  nightly,  for  he  had  boxes  on  the 
brain.  He  had  become  nervous  and  dis- 
trait, and  loss  of  a^netite  had  ensued, 
and  now  that  the  strain  was  over  he  was 
aware  that  he  was  about  all  in.  He  sat 
at  his  desk  the  entire  afternoon,  a  fool- 
ing of  lassitude  heavy  on  him.  and  at 
five  o'clock  when  he  closed  down  his 
desk,  the  reaction  from  the  nervous  ten- 
sion of  the  past  month  had  set  in  and 
Reuben  K.  went  home  to  his  hoarding 
house  absolutely  fagged.  He  had  a  vio- 
lent headache. 

That  night  he  was  taken  with  severe 
chills,  alternating  with  fever,  and  in  the 
morning  he  was  too  ill  to  go  to  his 
office.  So  he  called  up  his  stenographer 
and  informed  her  that  he  would  not  be 
down  that  day.  From  her  he  learned 
that  the  steam  schooner  carrying  his 
box  shook  had  just  passed  in. 

"Call  up  the  owners,"  he  instructed 
the  girl,  "and  tell  them  to  discharge  that 
box  shook  on  the  bulkhead  between 
Howard  No.  1  and  No.  2.  I'll  be  down 
to-morrow  and  have  the  stock  drayed  to 
the  railroad."  Then  he  crawled  back  to 
ind  had  another  chill. 

At  luncheon,  when  his  landlady  came 
upstairs  with  some  light  broth,  his  con- 
dition was  so  alarming  that  she  insisted 
upon    sending     for     her     family     doctor. 


Pitcher  protested  that  he  wasn't  ill,  but 
"just  a  little  run  down,"  delivered  a 
soothing  diatribe  on  the  medical  pro- 
fession and  announced  that  he  would  be 
feeling  quite  himself  again  by  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  In  fact,  he  said  he  had 
to  be  feeling  better  by  then.  Neverthe- 
less, she  disregarded  his  instruction 
and  sent  for  the  doctor,  who  came,  took 
his  temperature,  examined  his  internal 
economy  through  a  stethoscope  and  in- 
formed him  that  he  had  a  grand  little 
case  of  double  pneumonia. 

"To  the  hospital  for  you,  young  man," 
he  said,  and  stepped  out  into  the  hall  to 
telephone  for  the  ambulance.  He  had 
scarcely  reached  it  and  taken  down  the 
receiver,  when  Pitcher,  wrapped  in  a 
bathrobe,  stood  shivering  beside  him. 

"I've  just  GOT  to  call  up  my  office 
and  leave  some  instructions,  Doc."  he 
began,  but  the  doctor  waited  for  no 
more.  He  sprang  at  Rube  Pitcher,  pick- 
ed him  up  and  carried  him  back  to  bed. 

"You  stay  there,"  he  shouted  belliger- 
ently, "if  you  want  to  live.  Never  mind 
business.     That  can   wait." 

"I  think,"  protested  the  patient  feeb- 
ly, "that  you're  a  horse  doctor.  You 
don't  know  a  sick  man  when  you  see 
him.  Listen,  you  big  brute.  This  is 
important,  and  if  you  don't  do  what  I 
tell  you  to  do,  I'll  beat  you  out  of  your 
bill.  You  call  up  my  office — Main  2341 
— and  tell  my  stenographer  to  call  up — 
Hodgson  &  McCurry — the  draymen,  and 
have  them — dray  that  box  shook  on 
Howard  Street  bulkhead  to  the  S.  P. 
railroad — and  consign  it — to— Get  that, 
Doc? — to  the  Amalgamated  Canneries, 
Packing   house   43,   Mindoro,  Cal. " 

He  fell  back  exhausted,  and  there- 
after, for  two  days  he  did  not  refer  to 
the  matter  again.  The  doctor  called  up 
Pitcher's  office  as  directed,  but  the  line 
was  busy.  Pitcher's  stenographer  was 
taking  advantage  of  his  absence  to 
gossip  over  the  line  with  a  girl  friend. 

REUBEN  K.  had  been  making  a 
gallant  fight  of  it,  with  the  odds 
heavily  against  him,  and  just  before  he 
lapsed  into  delirium  against  which  he 
had  been  fighting  for  hours,  he  turned 
his  white  face  toward  the  doctor  and 
whispered: 

"Doc, —  d'vou — do  that — for  me?" 

"What?" 

"You    know — telephone — my    office — " 

The  medico  started  and  the  guilty 
look  that  crossed  his  face  did  not  es- 
cape the  dying  Mr.  Pitcher,  who  shook 
his  head  sadly,  as  if  to  say:  "If  you 
want  a  thing  well  done  you  must  do  it 
yourself." 

An  hour  later  the  nurse  saw  him 
plucking  feebly  at  the  coverlet  and 
beckoning  her  with  his  sunken  eyes.  She 
went  over  him. 

"Is — is   it — raining?"   he   gasped. 

The  nurse  nodded  affirmatively. 

"He— avy?" 

"Very  heavy.  Don't  speak.  You'll 
exhaust  yourself." 

"Raining  long?"  he  queried  mildly. 

"Two  days  and  two  nights,"  the 
nurse  answered,  wonderin"  if  this  were 
not  a  new  form    of  delirium. 

"Thought  so,"  he  muttered  thickly, 
"heard — rain — window  pane — no  use — 
now — tell  Queenie — did  my  best, — no 
luck." 

HE  closed  his  oyes  to  block  the  tears 
of  disappointment  that  would  per- 
sist in  coming  through  his  tightened 
lids.     Poor  Reuben  K.!     In  that  moment. 
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Model  Eighty-Five  Four 


Like  the  other  great  event-  of  life. 
buying  the  family  ear  i~  \ery 
much  the  concern  of  the  wit.'  ami 
mother. 

Happy  that  woman  and  her  name 
is  legion  —who  by  helpful  su 
lion  persuades  her  provider  against 
t<x>  small  a  ear  or  by  loving  re- 
straint checks  an  over-generous 
husband     who    would     otherwise 

make    the    mistake   of  too    lai 

car. 


the  self  denial  if  too  in  ex- 

pense i-  shouldered  in  operating 
car. 

I"ne  thirty-five  horsepower  overland 
Model  Eighty-Five  Four  is  roomy 
enough  to  he  perfectly  comfortable 
—to  ward  off  fatigue  on  those  long 

trips  which  should  he  of  such 
healthful  lvenefit  to  the  whole 
family. 


It  is  the  woman  of  the  family  that  ,l  1|:'-  bi«'  comfortable  seats  and 
Buffers  most  the  fatigue  and  inoon-  cantilever  rear  springs  that  make 
venieni  -mall  a  ear     lor'-  it  easv  riding. 


Vet  it  is  not  too  large  to  be  economi- 
es] of  operation. 

And  in  the  building  of  4his* beautifu] 

Overland  there  i-  no  hint  of  ex- 
periment, ik'  construction  extrava- 
gance. 

purchase  i-  dictated  by  com- 
mon sense  and  the  practice  of 
true  economy — it  will  he  a  l;; 
event  in  your  life.  See  the 
Willys-Overland  dealer  about  it 
now. 


Willys-Overland,  Limited 

Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Wagons 

Head  Office  and  Works,  West  Toronto,  Ontario 

Branches:   Montreal,  Que.,   Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  Regina,  Sask. 
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This  Trade- mark  is 


Your  Protection 


No  other  Flashlight  or  Electric  Hand-Lantern  on 
the  market  dare  use  the  "Franco"  patented 
features,  which  give  longer  service  and  sure  pro- 
tection against  short  circuit.  An  ordinary  flash- 
light coming  in  contact  with  metal  will  short- 
circuit      burn  out. 

FRANCO   Flashlights   est    no  more  than   ordinary 

makes.       notwithstanding       their      superiority       in 

features    that    are    protected    by    patents,    features 

that    are    decidedly    advantageous    to    the    user. 

E  iuipped  with  "Franco"  Tungsten  Bulbs  and 
the  famous 

"FRANCO"  Radio  Nitrogen  Battery 

these  lamps  give  a  brilliant  flood  of  light  that 
can  be  used  for  hours  at  a  time.  They  are  a 
wonderful  convenience  can  be  used  anywhere 
for  any  purpose  where  a  safe.  sure,  clean 
and   long-lived    light   is   required. 

There  is  a  "Franco"  for  every  conceivable 
need.  Your  Hardware.  Electrical  or  Sporting 
Goods  dealer  can  supply  you.  Write  us  direct 
if    a    dealer   should    disappoint    you. 

THE  INTERSTATE  ELECTRIC 
NOVELTY   CO.    OF    CANADA 

Limttrd 

220  King  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ontario 


***aL 


fe«.*i 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

THE  FINEST  HUNTING 
GROUNDS  IN  AMERICA 

ARE  CONVENIENTLY  REACHED 


via 


CANADIAN    PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

Moose     Bear      Caribou 
Red  Deer  and  Small  Game 

ARE  QUITE  PLENTIFUL 

Particular*  from  Canadian   Pacific  Ticket   Agent*  or  W.  B.  HOWARD,   District 
Paxenger  Agent,  Toronto 


as  he  hung  gasping  on  the  brink  of  the 
Great  Not  Yet,  he  had  just  reason 
enough  left  to  know  that  he  was  a  ruin- 
ed man.  He  had  played  the  big  game 
and  lost.  He  would  have  to  sell  the 
pitiable  lot  for  what  he  could  get;  his 
profit  was  gone;  he  would  be  unable  to 
sell  the  whole  carco  for  sufficient  to  pay 
the  water  freight!  He  had  entered  the 
big  race  for  commercial  supremacy  as 
a  scratch  man,  and  died  midway  of  the 
course,  leaving  ruin  and  debts  behind 
him,  and  the  thought  was  more  than 
he  could  bear. 

"Oh.  Queenie,  Queenie,"  he  sobbed,  "I 
wanted  it — all — for  you— sweetheart — 
didn't  want  money — myself — just — 
wanted  fight — and  win — and — I'm — dy- 
ing— Queenie — and  I  never — even  kiss- 
ed— you — " 

An  hour  later  the  house  physician 
came  in  and  examined  first  Reuben  K. 
Pitcher,  and  then  the  clinical  chart  tack- 
ed at  the  head  of  his  bed.  He  looked 
wise  and  stroked  his  beard  after  the 
manner  of  young  doctors,  and  opined 
that  the  crisis  had  been  passed. 

"He's  been  raving  since  eleven 
o'clock,"  the  nurse  informed  him.  "He 
says  it's  raining  on  his  boxes,  and  he's 
wiped  out  and  deserves  to  die.  And  he's 
calling  me  Queenie  and  cries  if  I  let  "o 
his  hand — and  I'm  not  a  hand-holding 
nurse." 

SO  the  doctor  gave  Mr.  Pitcher  a  shot 
of  morphine  to  quiet  him  and  some 
more  strychnine  to  chirk  up  his  jaded 
heart  and  left  him  to  fight  it  out.  How 
well  he  fought  it  out  may  be  inferred 
when  the  statement  is  made  that  a  week 
later  Queenie  was  admitted  to  see  him 
— when  he  kissed  her  for  the  first  time. 

"But  you  don't  seem  a  bit  glad  to 
see  me  Reuben,"  she  complained.  "Tell 
me,  what's  the  matter,  dear." 

"Queenie,"  he  began  huskily,  "I  want 
you  to  be  easy  on  me.  If  I've  aroused 
false  hopes — I — that  is,  I  wanted  so  to 
marry  you  and  make  you  the  happiest 
in  the  world,  and  now  I — I  can't  make 
good.  I'm  broke — ruined,  Queenie. 
Cleaned  for  my  last  cent,  and  forty 
thousand  dollars  in  debt,  if  I'm  a  cent. 
It'  awful,  I  wanted  to  die  and  forget  it, 
but  I  couldn't;  and  now  I've  got  to  live 
and  pay  back  every  cent,  if  it  takes  me 
— a  lifetime,  and  I  can't  ask  you  to 
share  my  poverty  Queenie." 

Queenie's  big  eyes  were  wide  with 
fright.  "Tell  me,  honey  dear,"  she  whis- 
pered, "what  happened?" 

"I  bought  a  lot  of  box  shook— tan- 
nery stock.  Stood  to  make  five  or  six 
thousand  on  it,  but  they  discharged  it 
and  rough-piled  it  on  Howard  Street 
bulkhead  and  the  rain — it's  been  rain- 
ing on  my  boxes  for  days — and  you 
can't  wet  that  kiln-dried  stock  and  sell 
it.  The  Amalgamated  people  won't  take 
it — they  can't  afford  to  put  out — their 
high-grade  goods  in  a  dirty  package — 
they've  spent  millions  advertising — it's 
like  wrapping  a  roll  of  fresh  creamery 
butter  in  a  newspaper — and  expecting 
top  notch  prices — oh,  Queenie,  sv 
heart — I've  been  sent  to  the  clean 
for   fair." 

"You  dear  old  scout  of  fortune,"  the 
girl  whispered,  and  bending  over  him 
she  kissed  him  on  both  eyes.  "Why, 
you  aren't  ruined  at  all.     I  saved  you." 

"Don't  try  to  jolly  me,  Queenie.  I'm 
through,  I  tell  you.  If  I'd  only  had  a 
bright  girl  in  my  office — instead  of  the 
boob  I  have — but  you  see,  I  was  as  poor 
as  a  church   mouse — I  couldn't   pay   the 
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price  for  brains — ami  that  girl  couldn't 
understand  what  I   was  up  against — " 

She    silenced    him    with    a    love    slap. 
"Hush,    silly    boy.      I    knew    what    you 
nst  and  1  attended  to  it — " 
"You!"  K.  Pitcher*!  eyes  pop- 

nut  until  it  was  a  safe  bet  one  might 
i    them    off    with    a    stick. 
>!" 

n!y.     Old  J.    B.   Skinner  came 

in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  your  boxes 

discharged  on  the  wharf.     He  said 

n   looking   at   the   weather  map 

and  the  barometer  up  at  the  Merchant's 

Kxchange,   and   that   we'd   have   rain 

night-fall.     And  do  you  know  what 
that  miserable  old  man  said,  Rube? 
He  said:  "That  fresh   young  Pitcher  has 
it    of  fine  box   shook   discharging  on 
Howard    Street   bulkhead,    although    the 
I    Lord    only    knows    how    he    horn- 
woggled  the  manufacturer  out  of  it,  or 
where  he's  goinir  to  get   the   mora 
pay  for   it.     And   the   voting   fool   has  it 
on   an    open  dock,  and    if    it    rains  to- 
night, exit  Mr.  Pitcher.     His  boxes  won't 
forth    kindling    wood.'      Well    dearie, 
that   made  me  so  mad   I    resigned   then 
and   there,  and   when   I   rang   you   up  to 
tell  you  about  it,  vour  stenographer  told 
me  you  were  home  sick,  you  poor  darl- 
ing.    When  I  rang  up  the  weather  bur- 
and   the   weather   man   said   it   was 
going  to  rain  cats  and  dogs  that  night,1 
-o  I  went  down  to  that  sail  loft  in  Stew- 
Street — you  know.  Rube,  where  old 
Skinner    alwavs    buvs    the    sails    for   his 
Is — and  I  rented  a — " 
"You  rented  a  lot  of  old  sails  and  had 
'em  spread  over  my  box  shook!"  shriek- 
Reuben     K.     Pitcher,     and     grasped 
nie  around  the  neck   in   his  excite- 
ment. 
"Exactly,  Reuben.     And  not  a  minute 
-oon.     The  steamer  had  the  last  of 
it  out  at  six-thirty,  and  we  got  the 

on  at  seven,  and  it  commenced  to 
rain  at  seven-five.  But  I  was  bound 
that  that  miserable  old  J.  B.  Skinner 
shouldn't  have  the  laugh  on  my  Reuben 
boy.  I  hate  these  'I  told  you  so'  peo- 
ple, and  I  knew  the  rain  couldn't  get 
through  that  heavy  canvas,  and — " 
"You  wonderful — wonderful  woman!" 
"Yes."  continued  Queenie  calmly,  "and 
after  that  I  went  down  to  your  office 
and  took  charge,  and  as  soon  as  it 
ceased  raining  a  Mr.  Billy  Allen  came 
rushing  in  and  said  if  you  didn't  get 
those  boxes  of  his  shipned  out,  he'd  can- 
cel the  order.  So  I  called  up  the  dray- 
man that  does  Skinner's  work,  and  as 
Mr.  Allen  had  given  me  the  shipping 
instructions,  we  shipped  them  on 
snug  and  dry  as  they  came  in.  Then  I 
found  a  memorandum  of  the  Amalgam- 
ated's  order  in  your  desk,  and  I  billed 
them  out,  and  here's  the  check.  It  came 
in  this  morning's  mail,  less  four  per 
cent,  for  cash.  That's  unusual,  isn't  it 
dearie — four  per  cent,  for  cash?" 
"N'ot  when  you  have  to  have  the  cash. 


darling.       Oh,     sweetheart,    sweetheart, 

you've  saved  me — you've  made  me  want 

again — and    get    back    into    the 

tight.     Oh,  it's  good — to  know — that  all 

■vomen  aren't  dubs — like  that  steno- 
grapher of  mine." 

■  I  discharged  her,  you  know,"  said 
Queenie  sweetly.  "I  could  do  the  work 
for  you  and  I  thought  we  might  as  well 
cut  down  expenses.     And   I   didn't  think 

i   do,   Rube." 
"She    wouldn't,    Queenie.      When    you 
go  back  I  Ice  again,  dear,  please 

go  over  I  i  get 

— one  of  those  blanks  giving  a  pi 
authority  to — sign  checks.  Then  fill  it 
out  in  your  own  name,  and  rustle  up  a 
— notary  public  and  tiring  him  out — to 
the  hospital  and  I'll  sign  that  bank 
paper  so  you  can  draw  checks  against — 
my  account.  And  pay  that  drayman — 
want  to  keep  our  credit  good — and 
send  a  check  to  Henry  Peets,  at  Ho- 
i|iiiam,  Washington,  for — twenty  thou- 
sand—on account — and  write  him  a  nice 
little  note — and  say  that  as  soon — as  I 
get  out  of — hospital  I'll  send  him — the 
balai  Peets!  He's  bust- 

ed, but  we'll  save  him  yet,  and  I'll  show 
him — how  to  make  money — in  boxes; 
he  knows  how  to  manufacture  but — he's 
chucking  his  profits  into  the  stove  wood 
pile.  And  as  for  old  J.  B.  Skinner— I'll 
get  my  hooks  into  him — yet,  and  when 
I  do— I'll  come  away  with  some  of  his 
tail   feathers — see  if  I  don't — " 

HK    paused,    for    lack    of   breath   and 
ga7.>  taenia      When   he   had, 

in  a  measure,  recovered  his  strength  af- 
ter his  long  speech,  he  grinned  his  old, 

rful    grin,   and   continued: 

V-id-- another  thing,  Queenie.  Buy 
yourself  a  peach  of  a  diamond  solitaire 
ducks,  and  charge  it  to  ex- 
pense, and — then  get  a  wedding  ring — 
oh,  no,  you  can't  do  that;  we  have  to  go 
to  the  marriage  license  bureau — to- 
gether— that'll  have  to  wait — and  de- 
lavs  are  so  dangerous.  Aren't  them, 
Queenie?" 

"Never  mind  the  solitaire,  dearie," 
said  she.  "I'll  be  content  with  the  wedding 
ring.  You'll  need  that  five  hundred  in 
your  business.  And  by  the  way — that 
Billy  Allen  person  deducted  a  hundred 
dollars  from  the  invoice  1  sent  him.  He 
said  it  was  up  to  you  to  pay  for  the 
branding  of  his  boxes  and  you'd  stung 
him  deep  enough  as  it  was." 

"Well,  Queenie.  I  wish  you'd  write 
Billy  Allen  a  nice  note  to-morrow  and 
tell  him  to  look  at  his  confounded  old 
boxes  before  he  grabs  off  a  hundred  dol- 
lars of  my  hard-earned  profits.  Why. — 
dar  burn  that  man's  picture — I  knew 
he'd  have  to  take  my  boxes  and — it's 
such  a  good  joke  on  Billy — tell  him  I 
borrowed  one  of  his  brands  from  an- 
other factory — and  ran  his  brand  on  a 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  boxes — be- 
fore I  sold  'em  to  him!" 


The  Slacker 

Continued  from  page  28. 


work  proving  it  wasn't  my  fault,  or 
through  the  rest  of  life  proving  it  was 
the  world  that  was  wrong  and  not  me. 
How  about  it,  son?" 

Behind  this  youngster  were  generations 
and  generations  of  good  New  England 
blood;  but  he  had  been  idolized  by  a 
mother,  a  grandmother,  sisters,  cousins, 


aunts.  Also  he  bad  been  a  good  boy  from 
the  time  he  went  in  pants,  and  he  wasn't 
used  to  being  jumped  on  and  jerked  up 
without  apologies  before  with  a  poultice 
and  rose  water  after.  His  women  rela- 
tives unconscious  of  it,  themselves,  had 
always  been  the  shock  absorbers  that 
stood  between  him  and  the  thumps  of  life. 


Genuine    Diamonds 

CASH  OR  CREDIT 
T.rmi    $1*2*3    Wetkly 

W«  trust  any    hon**   sjef^ua 
WrH«(«rf 


Jacob*  Bros. 

Dap!.  A.   1ft  To/onto 

Toronto.   Ontario 


NO  JOKE   TO  BE  DEAF 

Every   Deaf    Peraoe    Knows    That 

raatf  lirir.  altar  bain*  desJ  far  Z*  yeaw*. 


•tkd    a+eTBt.      TWy    are    pm 
r— Mr  sswaf  .rtaliee.     hw  so 
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.  ,'.                               M«dk*t»4  Ear  Itrum 
Addrtll                             |*i     Sv*.  t.   IMS 
•  *o.»-.     MAT.  Artificial  (ar  Drum  Co..     Inc.      20    A4e4a4*«  ftlraol 
PFTPrOIT     MICHIGAN 

Lift  Corns  Out 
With    Fingers 

A    few    drops   i if    I 

applied    directly    upon    a 
tender,  aching  corn 

soreness  at  once  and 

ii    the   entire   corn   or 

cellos  loosens  and  can  \>o 
lifted  off  with  the  Bi 
without    even    a    twinge 
of  pain. 

Freezone 

Removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the 
toes  and  hardened  calluses. 
Does  not  irritate  or  inflame 
the  surrounding  skin  or  tis- 
sue. You  feel  no  pain  when 
applying  it  or  afterward. 
Women!  Keep  a  small  bottle 
of  Freezone  on  your  dresser 
and  never  let  a  ccrn  ache 
twice. 

Small  httln  i*n   hi   had  at    air 
drug  rtm  In  the   U.S.  •'   Canada 

The  EDWARD  WESLEY  CO.,  Walkerville,  Ont.,  Can. 


Perfection  in  Underwear 

Yean  ,tly    directed 

effort     to     attain     perfection     in     underwear 

imfort    have    reaulied    in 

the    pr 

Imperial   Wool  nap  Underwear 
for  Men  and  Women 
The  soft.  Agreeable  feel  of  Imperial  Woolnap 
Underwear  cornea  from   the   superior  quality 
of    the    wool    used    and    I  process 

through  which  it  passes  in  preparation.    The 
delightful    fitting  qualities  are   the   result  of 
ious  study  of  the  requirements  of  the 
human    figure    and    painstaking   care    in    the 

>A    the    garments. 
Feature!    which    make    for    fit    and    comfort 
as     well     as    long    wear    are     the    lap-seam 
i  rs,     comfort-fitting     collarette,     snug- 
flap,     closed    crotch ,     and     improved 
knit   cuffs   and    anV 

Imperial    Woolnap    combinations    and    two~ 

iutU  are  told  by  leading  stores  through- 

inada.      If   your   dealer  does   not    sell 

Underwear  write  us  direct 

ing  his  name.     We  will  see  that  you 

are  supplied   promptly. 

IMPERIAL  KNITTING  CO. 
Tamworth,  Ontario 
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The  fact  of  his  employer  wanting  to  be 
kicked  by  a  thousand  legs  with  spiked 
boots  struck  the  youngster  as  so  funny 
that  he  laughed;  and  the  boy  who  can 
laugh  instead  of  sulk  is  already  on  the 
mend.  Your  slacker  always  sulks  when 
he  can't  have  his  own  way,  and  is  cross 
when  he  is  crossed,  and  has  such  a  fine 
disposition  that  he  is  too  sensitive  to  be 
jerked  up  on  the  bit. 

"I — I  never  thought  of  being  jumped  on 
in  that  light,"  said  the  young  chap.  In 
two  months  his  wages  had  gone  up  from 
$40  to  $100  a  month,  because  he  never 
made  the  same  mistake  twice;  and  before 
he  was  twenty-three  he  was  earning  $400 
a  month.  I  said  "earning."  It  was  earn- 
ing. He  gave  value  for  every  cent;  and 
he  is  now  in  a  managerial  position,  that  is 
unique  for  his  age;  and  it  has  not  turned 
his  head. 

TO  go  back  to  the  slackers,  who  jumped 
their  town  jobs  this  summer,  in  the 
Unite<i  States,  like  a.  pest  qi  ifiiUfitS  to 
the  land,  and"  to  the  Exemption  Boards, 
who  are  just  now  being  plagued  by  loving 
mothers  and  cousins  and  aunts  and  sisters 
and  other  fellows'  sisters,  it  may  not 
have  begun  as  the  boy's  fault,  but  it  is 
on  the  boy's  life  the  blight  will  fall.  That 
is  one  of  the  important  things  the  war  is 
going  to  do  for  the  United  States  of 
America,  whether  it  last  a  year,  or  ten 
years.  It  is  going  to  make  some  young 
American  slackers  over  into  men.  It  has 
already  made  over  the  Paris  Apaches.  It 
has  re-made  the  spineless,  decorative  bric- 
a-brac  of  England.  It  is  going  to  call  not 
only  the  best  out  of  the  American  hoy, 
but  it  is  going  to  put  the  best  into  him. 
No  woman  on  earth  wants  her  boy  to 
be  a  failure.  Yet  she  often  sows  the  first 
of  failure  in  him  by  sapping  his  will- 
power. He  finds  he  can  get  his  own  way 
by  fooling  his  mother.  Or  he  gets  his 
mother  to  take  sides  with  him  against  his 
teacher.  Or  he  gets  his  mother  to  stand 
between  him  and  his  father.  Very  often 
he  inherits  an  apprehensive  temperament 
from  his  mother.  He  early  finds  he  n 
excuses  to  put  himself  in  the  best  light. 
Untruth  begins  in  shielding  himself  to 
hide  his  own  weakness — like  fhe  boy  who 
really  believed  he  was  coming  out  "to  do 
his  bit  on  a  farm,"  when  he  was  really 
skulking  examinations  and  coming  out  to 
iv  from  a  fanner  for  skulking  from 
work  that  would  get  him  a  pass  on  ex- 
aminations. 

A  BOY  of  had  gone  into  the 

marine  service.  On  his  first  severe 
correction  on  the  training  ship  he  ran 
away  and  hid  in  a  disreputable  resort  in 
Philadelphia.  His  fattier  was  a  very 
and  rich  man.  He  was,  in  fact,  a 
steel  magnate.  The  commander  went  to 
the  father.  "We  can  quietly  expel  him," 
he  said,  "or  we  can  lick  him  into  some 
kind  of  a  man.  It  would  take  less  time 
and  trouble  to  expel  him.  We  can  do  it 
without  anyone  knowing.  Which  do  you 
wish?"  he  asked  the  father. 

"I  vote  unanimously  for  the  man,"  an- 
swered the  father,  "but  thank  God  you 
didn't  go  to  his  mother  first." 

I  think  of  an  almost  identical  case  in  a 
country  town.  The  boy  got  into  some 
disgrace.  When  he  incurred  disgrace  in 
the  Navy,  instead  of  sticking  it  out  till  he 
had  worked  out  his  salvation  and  erased 
his  shame,  he  sent  pathetic  appeals  to  his 
mother  and  his  sisters.  They  clubbed 
their  slender  means  and  somehow  or  other 
bought  him  off.     Within  a  year  of  hi 
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lease,  he  was  in  gaol,  in  his  home  town' 
for  still  deeper  disgrace;  and  this  time, 
he  ruined  other  lives  besides  his  own ;  and 
he  wasn't  sorry  for  the  act.  He  was  sorry 
for  himself. 

On  the  firing  line,  there  is  only  one 
way  to  run,  and  that  is  forward,  and  that 
is  true  of  all  life.  Behind  are  the  bayonets 
of  the  next  line  to  the  front.  In  front  are 
the  enemy  rifle  bullets.  You  must  stiffen 
up  and  go  forward  if  you  die  for  it;  but 
you  can't  go  back.  If  in  training,  the 
slacker  shows  his  yellow  colors,  he  is 
promptly  ducked  in  the  horse  trough  or 
forced  to  be  manly.  He  has  to  be  a  man, 
every  inch  of  him,  or  be  trained  and  drilled 
and  grilled  and  made  over  till  he  is  a 
man;  and  that  isn't  a  bad  thing  for  a 
nation.  It  is  what  the  American  youth 
needs  to-day  more  than  anything  else  on 
earth.  It  is  what  the  American  nation 
needs — discipline,  stiffening,  team  work, 
hardening,  subordination  of  self  to  a  big 
Cituse,  utter  forgetfulness  of  profits. 

AND  so  I  go  back  to  the  question — Why 
is  a  slacker?  Is  he  a  home-made 
product?  I  do  not  answer  the  questions. 
I  only  set  down  the  facts  as  they  have 
come  under  my  observation  during  the 
painful  process  of  the  American  draft. 
What  will  military  training  do  for  these 
boys,  whjethev  tbey  serve  on  farm,  firing 
line  or  factory? 

Physically,  it  will  make  them  fit  and 
stiffen  spines  and  liven  footless  feet  and 
harden  flabby  muscles  and  teach  the  boy 
physical,  to  toe  the  scratch  and  jump  to 
the  line.  Spiritually  and  mentally,  it  will 
waken  up  all  the  manhood  in  him.  It  will 
teach  alertness,  obedience,  concentration, 
accuracy,  thinking  straight  to  the  point 
and  not  in  aimless  unclean  emotional 
slither,  subordination  of  self  to  team 
work,  keeping  pace  with  the  brightest  and 
bravest  and  best — for  there  is  a  bayonet 
behind  always  as  there  is  a  bullet  before — ' 
and  there  is  no  way  but  to  go  forward, 
over  the  dead,  perhaps  over  a  dead  self, 
to  victory.  And,  I  too,  like  the  American 
mother,  fear  a  peace  that  comes  now.  The 
war  has  regenerated  every  nation  in  the 
world.  There  are  signs  that  it  has  re- 
generated even  Germany,  Austria,  Tur- 
key; but  if  we  take  the  profit  and  do  not 
pay  the  price,  though  we  be  a  nation  of 
millionaires  with  all  the  gold  of  the  world 
in  our  vaults,  we  shall  be  left  the  most 
poverty-stricken  in  spirit,  the  most 
craven,  the  most  self-saving,  of  all 
peoples  in  the  world ;  and  ours  the  sen- 
tence written  by  the  unseen  hand  upon  the 
walls  of  Babylon's  feasters  —  "weighed 
in  the  balance  and  found  wanting." 

I  write  "we";  for  I  take  it  I  have  no 
more  right  to  be  a  hyphenated  Canadian- 
American  in  the  United  States  than  a 
German  has  to  be  a  German-Canadir.n  in 
Canada.  Canada  and  the  United  States 
arc  divided  by  an  invisible  boundary.  Yet 
this  country  has  been  almost  disintegrated 
by  the  slacker  and  the  hyphenate;  and 
Canada  hasn't.  But  Canada  has  come 
(lose  enough  to  the  danger  line  to  appre- 
ciate the  infinitely  greater  danger  here, 
where  only  80%  of  the  population  are 
native  born  American  blood. 


hi  the  December  iestte  will  appear 

a  ChrutmtU  poem  by  Arthur 
Stringer  and  a  Christina*  story, 
"The  Cobweb  Sweeper,"  by  A.  <". 
A  llenson. 
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shutters   of   the   window.     Two   thin: 
noticed  this  time;  one  that  the  mosquito 

ng  in   the  open   window   was   Inl 
so    Abdul    could    not    h.  ped    that 

way  before;  the  other,  that  the  moon  I 
shone  in  the  room  through  the  open 
window.  I  had  not  noticed  it  before; 
so  those  of  you  who  wish  to  maintain 
that  it  was  the  moon,  and  not  a  mystic 
liirht,  are   free  do  do 

.w  Abdul  take  something  from  tlo 
of  his  loin  cloth,  and  flip  it  into  his  mouth. 
in,"  Kcdar  said  to  mi-,  "but  opium 
will  not  hide  the  guilty  from  the  i 
In  the  morninc  we  will  have  the  truth." 

We  locked  also  the  door  lending  from 
the  room  into  the  long  pas  I  the 

vkidar,  closing  the  door  from  the  pas- 
sage to  the  living  room  drew  his  ekarnoy 
across  it.  Then  Finnerty  and  I  turned  in 
for  the  little  time  that  remained  for  sleep. 

Back  in  bed  I  could  not  sleep  for  a  time; 
small  wonder,  with  all  the  mysticism.  I 
didn't  feci  at  all  satisfied  over  bottling 
Abdul  up  in  that  accursed  room.  I  could 
have  sworn  I  heard  him  call  twice. 

The  Major  filled  his  pipe  slowly,  as 
though  he  meditated  over  the  denouement, 
or  had  a  reluctance  to  finish.  When  it 
was  lighted  he  took  a  dozen  strong  puffs 
while  his  listeners  hung  in  suspense.  He 
laid  his  pipe  down  on  the  table. 

Gentlemen,  when  we  opened  the  door  in 
the  morning  we  found  Abdul  stone  dead 
in  the  corner  farthest  removed  from  the 
fireplace.    There  was  no  visible  wound. 

"Opium!"  I  said,  telling  Finnerty  what 
I  had  seen. 

"Guilty  fear  killed  him!"  Finnerty  de- 
ed. 

"The  gods  have  put  their  hands  on  the 
guilty  one!"  the  Yogi  asserted. 

"We'll  never  get  the  truth  of  it  now, 
though,"  and  Finnerty  pointed  at  the  dead 
man's  lips. 

"Huzoor,  the  truth  is  here,"  Kedar  said 
from  in  front  of  the  fireplace. 

Following  the  line  of  his  skinny  finger 
I  saw  in  the  ashes  Abdul's  knife,  beside  a 
hollow  he  had  dug  in  the  night.  In  the 
hollow,  like  eggs  in  a  nest,  was  a  pile  of 
shining  rupees,  a  necklace  of  silver  coins, 
and  a  gold  bangle.  Just  beyond,  swinging 
from  the  hole  in  the  bricks,  was  the  ra 
head  of  a  cobra,  its  hood  spread  in  anger. 

"Yes,"  declared  the  Major,  after  a 
deep  breath,  "we  found  where  the  cobra 
had  struck  Abdul  on  the  wrist.  The 
rupees  had  been  Murray's,  of  course,  and 
the  ornaments  Soona  Beeb< 


In  the  Prison  Camps 
of  the  Kaiser 

Continued  from  page  '22. 

all  day,  and  wouldn't  make  more  than 
two  good  slices. 

"For  dinner  we  got  a  basin  of  very  thin 
potato  soup;  sometimes  we  got  a  potato 
in  it.  and  sometimes  we  didn't.  For  sup- 
per we  got  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  we  were 
supposed  to  make  the  bread  do  for  both 
breakfast  and  supper. 

"The  prisbners  were  sent  out  from  Sol- 
tau  in  working  parties  to  farmers,  fac- 
tories, and  coal  mines  and  salt  mines.   The 
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salt  mines  were  dreaded  most,  and  fellows 
who  had  been  working  there  for  two  or 
three  months  looked  dreadful.  In  fact, 
they  could  not  keep  up  there  longer  than 
that;  they  got  too  ill. 

"I  was  sent  into  a  salt  mine  myself. 
The  hours  are  not  long,  because  it  is  im- 
possible to  stay  down  many  hours  at  a 
time,  and  we  were  generally  brought  up 
about  one  o'clock.  They  did  not  keep  me 
in  the  mine  long,  because  they  found  I 
was  of  no  use  for  the  work. 

"It's  not  so  bad  on  the  farms,  although 
you  have  to  work  from  about  4  o'clock  till 
8  or  9  at  night  But  the  food  is  better,  as 
you  generally  live  at  the  farmer's  table, 
and  have  the  same  as  he  does. 

"When  prisoners  are  sent  in  working 
parties,  the  employers  have  to  pay  the 
German  Government  the  same  wages  he 
usually  pays  a  man,  and  the  prisoners  re- 
ceive from  the  German  Government  30 
pfennigs  (about  3d.)  per  day." 

"Did  the  American  Consul  ever  visit 
the  lager?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  but  only  once  when  I  was  there." 

"Were  you  free  to  make  any  complaints 
to  him  if  you  wished?" 

"Two  of  the  fellows  did;  but  they  got 
punished  for  it. 

"Before  he  visited  the  lager  a  notice 
was  put  up  that  the  Commandant  did  not 
consider  there  was  any  reason  for  com- 
plaint, and  any  man  making  a  complaint 
would  be  given  14  days'  imprisonment 

"When  he  called  we  were  drawn  up  on 
parade  in  four  companies,  and  stood  to 
attention,  while  he  passed  down  the  line, 
asking  if  there  were  any  complaints. 

"By  his  side  was  the  Commandant  and 
another  German  officer." 

THE  STORY  OF  PRIVATE  OF  THE 

NORFOLK  REGIMENT. 

"I  came  out  with  the  original  Expedi- 
tionary Force,  and  was  in  the  retreat 
from  Mons,  but  was  not  captured  until 
October,  1914. 

"The  German  soldiers  who  captured  me 
treated  me  quite  well.  They  gave  me  some 
of  their  rations,  and  allowed  me  to  attend 
to  our  wounded. 

"I  had  just  bandaged  up  the  leg  of  a 
man  in  the  Cheshire  Regiment  who  had 
half  his  foot  blown  off,  when  all  the  pri- 
soners were  ordered  to  the  rear. 

"A  German  officer  came  up  and  ordered 
us  both  to  get  back;  but  I  pointed  out  that 
the  Cheshire  man  was  too  badly  wounded 
to  be  moved  without  help.  He  ordered 
me  to  undo  the  bandage,  and  when  he 
saw  the  condition  of  the  wound,  he  drew 
his  revolver  and  shot  him  dead.  He  then 
•  red  me  to  get  back. 

"We  were  then  sent  into  Germany,  and 
when  we  stopped  at  the  railway  stations 
K>1  children  were  paraded  on  the  plat- 
form and  threw  things  at  us. 

"We  were  given  nothing  to  eat,  and  at 

one  station  we  appealed  to  a  clergyman, 

who  spoke  English ;  but  he  said  that  only 

nan    soldiers    should    be    fed,    and 

turned  away. 

"I  was  sent  to  Hameln  Lager.  I  was 
several  times  sent  out  with  working 
parties,  and  we  were  sometimes  treated 
very  roughly,  especially  when  there  was 
only  an  under  officer  in  charge  of  us. 

"The  job  I  liked  best  was  working  for 
a  farmer.  Sometimes  you  get  hold  of  a 
decent  chap,  who  will  treat  you  well,  if 
you  suit  him.  The  work  is  hard  and  the 
hours  very  long,  but  you  live  with  the 
family,  and  food  is  much  better  than  what 
you  get  in  camp;  especially  as  some  of  the 
farmers  have  food  concealed. 


"The  under  officers  are  very  rough,  and 
stop  at  nothing. 

"There  was  a  notice  up  in  the  lager 
which  said  that  no  man  has  any  right  to 
refuse  to  work,  and  that  only  the  laws 
of  the  Imperial  German  Government  were 
recognized;  and  if  any  man  refused  to  do 
what  he  was  told,  the  guards  had  author- 
ity to  use  their  rifles." 

"Did  they  ever  use  them?"  I  asked. 

"I  never  saw  them  myself;  but  a  man 
came  into  the  lager  one  day  who  said  that 
just  before  he  was  moved  one  of  the  men 
was  being  badgered  about  by  his  guards, 
until  he  at  last  turned  round  and  knocked 
one  down.  The  guards  immediately  ran 
their  bayonets  into  him,  and  he  died  next 
day. 

"The  American  Consul  visited  our  camp 
shortly  afterwards,  and  this  man  told 
him  about  it,  and  was  informed  the  matter 
was  already  known,  and  was  being  in- 
vestigated. I  do  not  know  if  anything 
came  of  it 

"Another  little  trick  which  they  used  to 
employ  to  force  men  to  work  in  the  mines 
and  other  places  was  to  take  them  out  one 
by  one  under  an  armed  guard.  The  rest 
of  us  would  hear  a  shot  fired,  and  then 
they  would  take  another;  a  shot  would  be 
fired,  and  so  on.  But  we  soon  got  on  to 
that,  because  we  found  it  was  a  fake. 

"About  100  men  were  taken  away  from 
the  lager  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  to 
work  in  a  factory,  but  when  they  found 
it  was  a  munition  factory  they  refused  to 
work.  They  were  each  sentenced  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  months'  imprisonment.  I 
know  this  for  a  fact,  because  I  have 
spoken  to  the  men.  They  were  very  badly 
treated,  and  one  of  them  is  in  hospital 
to-day,  insane." 


THE    STORY    OF    PRIVATE   — — -    OF    THE 

MIDDLESEX  REGIMENT,  TOLD  ME  IN 

BLENHURST  CAMP. 

"I  was  at  Soltau  Lager  for  a  long  time 
before  we  came  here.  We  used  to  get  one 
loaf  of  black  bread  a  day  (2  lbs.)  between 
10  men.  The  only  food  we  got  was  some 
sort  of  coffee  for  breakfast,  and  the  same 
for  supper.  For  dinner  we  had  a  basin 
of  soup,  which  was  almost  undrinkable, 
some  thin  washy  stuff;  occasionally  we 
got  some  potatoes. 

"In  the  early  part  of  the  war  there  were 
about  60  of  our  fellows  sent  to  work  in  a 
munition  factory.  But  when  they  got 
there  and  saw  what  they  had  to  do,  they 
refused.  They  were  threatened  with  all 
kinds  of  things  to  make  them  work,  and 
then  they  were  lined  up  against  a  wall, 
and  a  number  of  German  soldiers  stood 
in  front  of  them,  and  told  them  that  if 
they  didn't  work,  they  would  be  shot. 
Then  they  made  a  show  of  loading,  and 
brought  their  rifles  up  to  the  shoulders. 
When  our  men  still  refused  they  were 
taken  into  a  building  and  locked  up  two  or 
three  in  a  room ;  and  left  there  for  3  or  4 
days  without  food  or  water  or  convenience 
of  any  kind." 

I  asked  Private  if  he  was  quite 

sure  of  this  statement  and  the  length  of 
time,  as  the  men  would  be  reduced  to  a 
state   of   absolute   starvation. 

"I  am  quite  sure  about  it,"  he  said, 
"and  as  for  the  men  being  starved,  I  can 
only  tell  you  that  they  were  found  curled 
up  on  the  floor,  gnawing  at  their  finger- 
nails. 

"When  the  Commandant  let  them  out 
he  said  he  was  going  to  send  them  back  to 
their  lager,  as  he  admired  their  pluck, 
and  didn't  think  Englishmen  had  so  much 
in  them." 


The  Gun  Brand 
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Lapierre  shrugged.  "As  you  please," 
he  answered;  "I  was  only  thinking  of 
your  own  welfare,  and,  perhaps,  of  the 
welfare  of  another,  who  will  to  a  certainty 
fare  badly  in  case  your  savages  attack 
us.      I  myself  am  not  of  brutal  nature, 

but  among  my  men  are  some  who " 

He  paused  and  glanced  significantly  into 
MaeN'air's  eyes.  Again  he  shrugged — 
"\Vi'  will  not  dwell  upon  the  possibilities, 
but  here  is  the  lady,  let  her  speak  for 
herself.  She  has  begged  for  the  chance 
to  say  a  word  in  her  own  behalf.  I  will 
only  add  that  you  will  find  me  amenable 
to  reason.  It  is  possible  that  our  little 
differences  may  be  settled  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  all,  and  without  blood- 
shed." 

THE  man  stepped  aside  upon  the  firing 
ledge,  evidently  in  order  to  let  some 
one  pass  up  the  ladder.  The  next  instant 
the  face  of  Chloe  Elliston  appeared  above 
the  logs  of  the  stockade.  At  the  sight  of 
the  girl  MacNair  felt  the  blood  surge 
through  his  veins.  He  took  a  quick  step 
forward  and  at  a  glance  noted  the  un- 
wonted pallor  of  her  cheeks,  the  flashing 
eyes,  and  the  curve  of  the  outthrust  chin. 

Then  clear  and  firm  her  voice  sounded 
in  his  ears.  He  strained  forward  to  catch 
the  words,  and  at  that  moment  he  knew 
in  his  heart  that  this  woman  meant  more 
to  him  than  life  itself — more  than  revenge 
— more  even  than  the  welfare  of  his  In- 
dians. 

"You   received   my  letter?"   asked   the 


pirl  eagerly.  "Can  you  forgive  me?  Do 
you  understand?" 

HacNair  answered,  controlling  his 
voice  with  difficulty:  "There  is  nothing 
to  forgive.  I  have  understood  you  all 
along." 

"You  will  promise  to  grant  one  re- 
quest— for  my  sake?" 

Without  hesitation  came  the  man's 
answer:  "Anything  you  ask." 

"On  your  soul,  will  you  promise,  and 
will  you  keep  that  promise  regardless  of 
consequences?" 

"I  promise,"  answered  the  man,  and 
his  voice  rang  harsh.  For  revenge  upon 
Lapierre  with  his  own  hands  had  been  the 
dearest  hope  of  his  life.  At  the  next 
words  of  the  girl,  an  icy  hand  seemed 
clutching  at  his  heart. 

"Then  fight!"  she  cried.  "Fight! 
Fight!  Fight!  Shoot!  and  cut!  And 
batter!  And  kill!  Until  you  have  ridded 
the  north  of  this  fiend!" 

W'H  a  snarl,  Lapierre  leaped  toward 
the  girl  with  arm  upraised.  There 
was  a  chorus  of  hoarse  cries  from  behind 
the  walls.  Before  the  uplifted  arm  could 
descend  the  figure  of  Lapierre  disappeared 
with  startling  suddenness.  The  next  in- 
t  the  gigantic  form  of  Big  Lena  ap- 
peared, head  and  shoulders  above  the 
walls  of  the  stockade  at  the  point  where 
Lapierre  had  been.  The  huj»e  shoulders 
stooped,  the  form  of  Chloe  Elliston  arose 
as  on  air,  shot  over  the  wall,  and  dropped 
Continued  on  page  104. 
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Trouble  Trouble  Trouble 

THE  City  Council  was  all  "het  up" 
over  the  damage  done  to  the  civic 
sewer  on  John  St.  It  had  cracked, 
was  leaking  and  foul  gases  were  escaping. 
What  was  the  cause?    Who  was  to  blame? 

The  people  who  lived  near  the  vicinity 
of  the  damaged  sewer  were  complaining 
loudly  and  the  Board  of  Health  officer  had 
been  required  to  investigate  the  conditions 
obtaining.  The  thing  had  found  its  way 
into  the  newspapers,  and  the  calls  for 
action  were  insistent. 

But  what  was  the  gausej  Who  wag  to 
blame?  These  were  the  questions  which" 
the  Council  was  asking.  It  was  the  City 
Engineer  who  finally  located  the  cause 
and  the  culprit;  and  when  he  had  made 
his  report  an  action  for  damages  was  in- 
stituted against  the  Loveburn  Company. 

The  City  Engineer  decided  that  the 
cracked  sewer  was  due  to  a  sudden  and 
violent  introduction  of  steam  and  hot 
water  into  the  sewer  pipe.  From  this  con- 
clusion he  worked  backwards  and  found 
that  the  Loveburn  Manufacturing  Co.'s 
boiler  was  connected  with  the  sewer;  and 
that  when  the  boiler  was  blown  off,  the 
scalding  steam  and  the  fcpt  water  were 
turned  into  the  sewer.  The  sewer  stood 
the  strain  for  a  few  times,  but  there  came 
a  day  when  it  cracked.  The  evidence  was 
clear  and  convincing,  and  the  Loveburn 
Manufacturing  Co.  had  to  pay  the  city  a 
very  considerable  sum  and  was  required 
to  change  its  practice. 

The  case  called  for  a  Steam  doctor,  and 
this  doctor  was  White,  representing  Dar- 
ling Brothers,  Limited,  Steam  Specialists, 
Montreal.  They  were  written  to  and  they 
sent  Charlie,  the  man  with  the  smile. 
White  has  to  meet  so  many  long-faced 
people  on  whose  brow  anxiety  and  futile 
rage  are  written  that  he  leaves  the  furi- 
ous frowning  to  others.  His  sunny  face 
sometimes  annoys  those  to  whom  he  goes 
on  errands  of  repair  and  correction,  but 
when  it  is  discovered  that  he  is  a  real 
master  with  the  sure  solution  in  his  hand, 
his  customers  are  glad  of  that  smile,  for 
it  assures  them  that  their  troubles  are 
about  to  pass  away. 

"Well,  White,  what's  to  be  done?  We've 
got  to  blow  off  the  boiler  ever  so  often, 
and  that  sewer  was  mighty  useful  to  us. 
What  are  we  to  do  now?"  Thus  spoke  the 
President 

"Answer's  easy,"  said  White.  "Put  in 
a  blow-off  tank  and  keep  on  using  the 
sewer.  It  will  cost  you  $150  or  so  for  the 
tank,  but  that's  a  mere  nothing  compared 
with  the  cost  of  any  other  solution." 
"Show  us  the  blow-off  tank  in  your  cata- 
logue, and  tell  us  all  about  it,"  said  the 
President,  which  White  proceeded  to  do. 
"The  pipe  leading  from  the  blow-off  valve 
in  your  boiler  should  be  connected  with 
a  blow-off  tank,"  explained  White.  "The 
object  of  this  tank  is  to  condense  the 
steam  and  cool  the  hot  water  that  comes 
from  the  boiler  before  this  steam  and 
water  are  turned  into  the  sewer.  The 
blow-off  tank  you  see  illustrated  does  the 
trick.  This  model  you're  looking  at  is 
tested  up  to  100  lbs.  pressure  before 
leaving  our  works,  and  it  has  these  dis- 
tinctive features"-  and  White  went  on 
to  tell  about  the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes,  the 
sealing  of  the  outlet  pipe,  the  vent  pipe, 
the  return  drip  feature,  the  readily  re- 
moved  manhole  cover,  and   so  on. 

Tl,  ngineer  was  called  in.     He 

endorsed  Whit*'.';  view,  and  his  word  car- 

!     with    the    City   Fathers.     So    the 

'  nmfacturing  Company  gave 


White  the  order;  and  they  are  able  to 
blow  off  their  boiler  frequently  for  clean- 
ing purposes,  without  further  fears. 

Steam  is  a  good  workman,  but  frequently 
when  not  properly  handled  makes  costly 


trouble.  And  when  it  is  a  trouble  maker 
it  is  a  wise  thing  to  have  Dr.  Charlie 
White  look  into  things.  His  address  is 
c  'o  Darling  Brothers,  Limited,  Steam 
Appliance  Experts,  Montreal. — Advt. 
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into  a  crumpled  heap  upon  the  snow  at 
its  base.  The  face  of  Big  Lena  framed 
by  flying  strands  of  flaxen  hair  appeared 
for  a  moment  above  the  wall,  and  then 
the  sound  of  a  shot  rang  sharp  and  clear. 
The  face  disappeared,  and  from  beyond 
the  wall  came  the  muffled  thud  of  a  heavy 
body  striking  the  snow. 

A  dark  head  appeared  above  the  walls 
at  the  point  near  where  the  girl  had  fallen, 
and  an  arm  was  thrust  over  the  logs. 
MacNair  caught  the  glint  of  a  blue-black 
barrel.  Like  a  flash  he  drew  his  auto- 
matic and  fired.  The  revolver  dropped 
from  the  top  of  the  wall  to  the  snow, 
and  the  hand  that  held  it  gripped  fran- 
tically at  the  logs  and  disappeared. 

MacNair  threw  back  his  head,  and  loud 
and  clear  on  the  frosty  air  blared  the 
call  of  the  wolf.  The  whole  line  of  the 
forest  spit  flame.  The  crash  and  roar  of 
a  hundred  guns  was  in  the  air  as  the 
men  from  behind  the  barricade  replied. 
Lithe  forms  carrying  ladders  dashed 
across  the  open  space.  Many  pitched 
forward  before  the  wall  and  lay  doubled 
grotesquely  upon  the  white  strip  of  snow, 
while  eager  hands  carried  the  ladders  on. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  GUN  BRAND 

CHLOE  ELLISTON  lay  in  the  snow, 
partially  stunned  by  her  fail  from 
the  top  of  the  stockade.  She  was  not 
unconscious — her  hearing  and  vision  were 
unimpaired,  but  her  numbed  brain  did 
not  grasp  the  significance  of  the  sights 
and  sounds  which  her  senses  recorded. 
She  wondered  vaguely  how  it  happened 
she  was  lying  there  in  the  snow  when  she 
distinctly  remembered  that  she  was  stand- 
ing upon  the  narrow  firing  ledge  urging 
MacNair  to  fight.  There  was  MacNair 
now!  She  could  see  him  distinctly.  Even 
as  she  looked  the  man  drew  his  pistol  and 
fired.  Something  struck  the  snow  almost 
within  reach  of  her  hand.  It  was  a  re- 
volver. Chloe  glanced  upward,  but  saw 
only  the  log  wall  of  the  stockade  which 
seemed  to  tower  upward  until  it  touched 
the  sky. 

The  forces  of  MacNair  and  Lapierre 
had  locked  horns  in  the  final  struggle,  and 
her  fate,  and  the  fate  of  the  whole  north, 
hung  in  the  balance.  All  about  her  were 
the  hideous  sounds  of  battle.^  She  was 
surprised  that  she  was  unafraid;  instead, 
the  blood  seemed  coursing  through  her 
veins  with  the  heat  of  flame.  Her  heart 
seemed  bursting  with  a  wild,  fierce  joy. 
Something  of  which  she  had  always  been 
dimly  conscious — some  latent  thing  which 
she  had  always  held  in  check — seemed 
suddenly  to  burst  within  her.  A  flood  of 
fancies  crowded  her  brain.  The  wicked 
k  of  the  rifles  became  the  roar  of 
cannon.  Tall  masts,  to  which  clung  shot- 
torn  shrouds,  reared  high  above  a  fog  of 
powder  smoke,  and  beyond  waved  the  tops 
of  palm-trees.  The  spirit  of  Tiger  Ellis- 
ton  had  burst  its  bounds. 

With  a  cry  like  the  scream  of  a  beast, 


the  girl  leaped  to  her  feet  She  tore  the 
heavy  mittens  from  her  hands,  and 
reached  for  the  revolver  which  lay  in  the 
snow  at  her  side.  She  leaped  toward  Mac- 
Nair, who  had  regained  his  feet,  red  with 
the  life-blood  of  the  Indian  who  lay  upon 
his  back  in  the  snow,  staring  upward, 
wide-eyed,  unseeing,  throatless.  She 
called  loudly,  but  her  voice  was  lost  in 
the  mighty  uproar,  and  MacNair  sprang 
up  the  ladder. 

LIKE  a  flash  Chloe  followed,  holding 
her  heavy  revolver  as  he  had  held 
his.  She  glanced  upward;  MacNair  had 
disappeared  over  the  edge  of  the  stock- 
ade. The  next  instant  she,  too,  had 
reached  the  top.  She  paused,  looking 
downward.  MacNair  was  scrambling  to 
his  feet.  Ten  feet  away  a  man  leveled  a 
irun  at  him.  He  fired  from  his  knee,  and 
the  man  pitched  forward.  Upon  him,  from 
behind,  rushed  two  men  swinging  their 
rifles  high.  They  had  almost  reached  him 
when  Chloe  fired  straight  down.  The 
nearest  man  dropped  his  rifle  and  stag- 
gered against  the  wall.  The  other  paused 
and  glanced  upward.  Chloe  shot  square- 
ly into  his  face.  The  bullet  ripped  down- 
ward, splitting  his  jaw.  The  man  rushed 
screaming  over  the  snow,  tearing  with 
both  hands  at  the  wound. 

Suddenly  Chloe  realized  that  the  battle 
had  surged  beyond  her.  Shots  and  hoarse 
cries  arose  from  the  scrub  beyond  the 
storehouse,  while  all  about  her,  in  the 
trampled  snow,  wounded  men  cursed  and 
prayed,  and  dead  men  froze  in  the  slush 
of  their  own  heart's  blood.  The  girl  fol- 
lowed into  the  scrub,  and  to  her  surprise 
came  face  to  face  with  the  Louchoux  girl, 
who  was  carrying  armfuls  of  dry  brush- 
wood, which  she  piled  against  the  corner 
of  the  storehouse. 

Chloe  glanced  into  the  black  eyes  that 
glowed  like  living  coals.  The  Indian  girl 
ridded  her  armful  to  the  pile  and,  drawing 
matches  from  her  pocket,  dropped  to  her 
knees  in  the  snow.  She  pointed  toward 
the  log  storehouse. 

"Lapierre  ran  inside,"  she  said. 

ONE  end  of  the  storehouse  and  half  the 
roof  was  ablaze,  while  thick,  heavy 
smoke  curled  from  beneath  the  full  length 
of  the  eaves  and  through  the  chinkings  of 
the  logs.  Chlofi  had  almost  completed  the 
circle  when  suddenly  she  came  to  a  halt 
for  there,  pressed  tight  against  the  logs 
close  beside  the  jamb  of  the  closed  door, 
stood  MacNair.  All  about  her  the  In- 
dians stood  in  tense  expectancy.  Their 
eyes  gleamed  bright,  and  the.  breath 
hissed  between  parted  lips — short,  quick 
lucaths  of  excitement.  The  flames  had 
not  yet  reached  the  front  of  the  store- 
house, but  tiny  puffs  of  smoke  found  their 
way  out  above  the  door.  As  she  looked 
the  form  of  MacNair  stiffened,  and  Chloe 
gasped  as  she  saw  that  the  man  was  un- 
armed. 

Suddenly  the  door  flew  open,  and  La- 
pierre, clutching  au  automatic  in  either 
hand,  leaped  swiftly  into  the  open.  The 
next  instant  his  arms  were  pinioned  to  his 
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sides.  A  loud  cry  went  up  from  the 
tiintr  Indians,  and  from  all  quarters 
cama  the  sound  of  rushing  feet  as  those 
who  had  guarded  the  windows  crowded 
about 

Lapierrc  was  no  weakling.    He  strained 
and  writhed  to  free  himself  from  the  en- 
circling "rms.     But  the  a""8  were  bands 
of   steel,    clamping    tighter    and    tighter 
about  him.     Slowly  MacNair  worked  his 
hand     downward     to     the    other's    waist. 
8  was  a  lightning-like  jerk,  and  auto- 
matic flew  into  the  air  and  dropped  harm- 
into   the   snow.      The   same  instant 
-rasp    tightened    about    the 
other  wrist.      He  released  Lapierre's  dis- 
armed  hand   and,  reaching  swiftly,  tore 
the  other  pun  from  the  man's  tinkers. 

Slowly,  MacNair  raised  his  gun — La- 
pierre's own  gun  that  he  had  wrenched, 
bare  handed  from  his  grasp.  Rais, 
until  the  muzzle  reached  the  level  of  La- 
pierre's eyes.  Chloe  had  stared  wide- 
eyed  throughout  the  whole  proceeding. 
Casing  in  fascination  at  the  slow  de- 
liberateness  of  the  terrible  ordeal. 

As  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  came  to 
rest  between  Lapierre's  eyes  the  girl 
sprang  to  MacXair's  side.  "Don't! 
Oh,  don't  kill  him!"  Her  voice  rose  al- 
most to  a  shriek.  "Don't  kill  him — for 
my  sake!" 

"I  am  not  going  to  kill  him,"  he  said, 
"but,  by  God!  He  will  wish  I  had! 
I  hope  he  will  live  to  be  an  old,  old 
man.  To  the  day  of  his  death  he  will 
carry  my  mark.  Bone-deep  he  will  carry 
the  scar  of  the  gun-brand!  The  cross 
of  the  curse  of  Cain !" 

MacNair  turned  from  the  girl  and 
again  the  gun  crept  slowly  upward. 
The  quarter-breed  had  heard  the  words. 
With  a  mighty  effort  he  filled  his  lungs 
and  from  between  the  blue-gray  lips  sang 
a  wild,  shrill  scream  of  abysmal  soui- 
terror.  Chloe  Elliston's  heart  went  sick 
at  the  cry,  which  rang  in  her  ears  as 
the  very  epitome  of  mortal  agony.  She 
felt  her  knees  grow  weak  and  she  glanced 
at  the  Louchoux  girl,  who  knelt  close, 
still  staring  into  the  upturned  face,  the 
while  her  red  lips  smi!' 

Closer,  and  closer  crowded  the  In- 
dians. MacNair  deliberately  reversed 
the  gun.  his  huge  fist  still  gripping  the 
butt  The  top  of  the  barrel  was  turned 
downward,  and  the  sight  bit  deep  into 
the  skin  at  the  roots  of  the  hair  on  La- 
pierre's temple.  Deeper  and  deeper  sank 
the  sight.  MacNair  a  fingers  tightened 
their  grip  until  the  knuckles  whitened 
and  a  huge  shoulder  hunched  to  throw  its 
weight  upon  the  arm. 

Slow,  very  slowly,  the  sight  moved 
across  the  upturned  brow,  tearing  the 
flesh,  rolling  up  the  skin  before  its  dull, 
broad  edge.  The  quarter-breed's  muscles 
strained  and  his  legs  twined  spasmodi- 
cally about  the  legs  of  MacNair,  while  his 
fingers  tore  through  the  snow  arid  clawed 
at  the  bark  of  the  wood-pile.  Deliber- 
ately, the  gun-sight  ripped  and  tore  across 
the  forehead — grooving  the  bone.  The 
wide  scar  showed  raw  and  red,  and  in 
spots  the  skull  flashed  white.  The  broad 
line  lost  itself  in  the  hair  upon  the  oppo- 
site temple. 

Again  MacNair  buried  the  sight,  this 
time  among  the  hair  roots  of  the  median 
line.  Once  more  the  gun  began  its  slow 
journey,  travelling  downward,  crossing 
the  lateral  scar  with  a  ragged  tear.  Once 
more  the  flesh  and  skin  ripped  and  rolled 
before  the  unfaltering  sight  and,  gathered 
upon  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  ragged, 
tight-rolled  knots  and   shreds  that  would 
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BUTTER 

cost    cut    in    Half 


by  using  more 


CROW  BRAND 

oornMsyrup 


At  present  prices  it  pays  to  eat 
less  butter  and  more  Crown  Syrup. 
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also  "Perfect  Seal"  Quart  Jars. 

Write    for    free    Cook     Book. 
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later  heal  into  snaggy,  rough  excrescences, 
gray,  like  the  unclean  dregs  of  a  slag-pot. 

A  thin  trickle  of  blood  followed  slowly 
along  the  groove.  The  gun-sight  was  al- 
most between  the  man's  eyes,  when  with 
a  scream,  Chloe  sprang  forward  and 
clutched  MacNair's  arm  in  both  her 
hands. 

"You  brute!"  she  cried.  "You  in- 
human brute!    J  hate  youl" 

"\yf  acNAIR  answered  never  a  word. 
1V1  With  a  sweep  of  his  arm  he  flung 
her  from  him.  She  spun  dizzily  and  fell 
in  a  heap  on  the  snow.  Once  more  the 
gun-sight  rested  deep  against  the  bone  at 
the  point  of  its  interruption.  Once  more 
it  began  its  inexorable  advance,  creeping 
down  between  the .  eyes  and  along  the 
bridge  of  the  nose.  Cartilage  split  wide, 
the  upper  lip  was  cleft,  and  the  steel 
clicked  sharply  against  blood-dripping 
teeth. 

Then  MacNair  stood  erect  and  gazed 
with  approval  -upon  his  handiwork.  His 
glance  swept  the  lake,  and  suddenly  his 
shoulders  stiffened  as  he  scrutinized 
several  moving  figures  that  approached 
across  the  level  surface  of  the  snow. 
Striding  swiftly  to  the  edge  of  the 
plateau,  he  shaded  his  eyes  with  his 
hand  and  gazed  long  and  earnestly  to- 
ward the  approaching  figures.  Then  he 
returned  to  Lapierre.  The  man  had 
stood  the  terrible  ordeal  without  losing 
consciousness.  Reaching  down,  MacNair 
seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  jerking 
him  to  his  feet,  half  dragged  him  to  the 
rim  of  the  plateau. 

"Look!"  he  cried  savagely.  "Yonder, 
comes  Lefroy — and  with  him  are  the  men 
of  the  Mounted." 

Lapierre  stared  dumbly.  His  thin 
hand  twitched  nervously,  and  his  fists 
clasped  and  unclasped  as  the  palms  grew 
wet  with  sweat. 

MacNair  gripped  his  shoulders  and 
twisted  him  about  in  his  tracks.  Slow 
seconds  passed  as  the  two  men  stood  fac- 
ing each  other  there  in  the  snow,  and  then, 
slowly.  MacNair  raised  his  hand  and 
pointed  toward  the  forest  —  toward  the 
depths  of  the  black  spruce  swamp. 

"Go!"  he  roared.  "Damn  you!  Go 
hunt  your  kind!  I  did  not  brand  you 
to  delight  the  eyes  of  prison  guards.  Go, 
mingle  with  free  men,  that  they  may  see 

and  be  warned!" 

With  one  last  glance  toward  the  ap- 
proaching figures,  Pierre  Lapierre  glided 
swiftly  to  the  foot  of  the  stockade, 
mounted  the  firing  ledge,  and  swung  him- 
self over  the  wall. 

Bob  MacNair  watched  the  form  of  the 
quarter-breed  disapepar  from  sight  and 
then,  tossing  the  gun  into  the  snow, 
turned  to  Chloe  Elliston.  Straight  to- 
ward the  girl  he  advanced  with  long, 
swinging  strides.  There  was  no  hesi- 
tancy, no  indecision  in  the  free  swing 
of  the  shoulders,  nor  did  his  steps  once 
falter,  nor  the  eyes  that  bored  deep  into 
hers  waver  for  a  single  instant.  And  as 
the  girl  faced  him  a  sudden  sense  of 
helplessness  overwhelmed  her. 

ON  he  came  —  this  big  man  of  the 
north  ;  this  man  who  trampled  rough- 
shod the  conventions,  even  the  laws  of 
men.  The  man  who  could  fight,  and 
kill,  and  maim,  in  defense  of  his  prin- 
es.  Whose  hand  was  heavy  upon  the 
evil-doer.  A  man  whose  finer  sensibili- 
ties, despite  their  rough  environment, 
could  rise  to  a  complete  mastery  of  him. 
Inherently  a  fighting  man.    A  man  whose 
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■  »rt    had    never    known 

Instinctively.     «he     drew     hack     from     him     and 
clewed    her    eyes.       And    then    she     knrw    that     he 
was  standing    still    before   her      very    eaOM      for   (the 
distinctly    the   sound   of    hi- 
-.ing     she     knew     that     he     wa>     )■> 
into    her    face    with    those    pietclng,    borinir, 
gray    QM.       She     waited     for     frit  I     ages 

for   him   to   speak,    but    he   stood    b* 

"He     la     rough    and     uncouth    and     brutal         11. 
hurled    you    spinning    into    the    snow,"     whi 
an    Inner   voice. 

"Yes,   strong   and    brutal   and   §oo4tH    answered 
her    heart. 

I M  opened  her  tfm,  MacNalr  stood  before 
her  in  all  his  bigness.  She  gazed  at  him  wide- 
eyed.  !!.-  was  fumblir  ,<»n  in  hi*  hand, 
and  she  noticed  the  long  hair  was  pushed  back 
from  his  broad  brow.  The  blood  rush. 
girl's  face.  Her  fists  clenched  tight,  hi 
a   swift   step    forward. 

"Bob    MacNair!      I'ut    M    pOM     )r 

A    puzzled    look    crept    into    the    man's    eyes,    hi* 
face    Rushed     like    the    face    of    a     schoolboy     who 


had    U-wi    caught    in    a    foolish    prank,    and    he    re- 
turned the  hat  awkwardly   to  his   head. 

"I     thought      that     is      you     wrote     in     th»*     letter. 
"    he   paused   as    his    finger*   groped   at   the 
hfti    «hirt 

'.rrupted  him.     "If  any   man  ever  takes 
his   Stetson   i  oxain    I'll   hnfi    him!" 

Bob    MacNair   stare*!  m    the    belliirerent 

figure    before    him.       11-  !    fists. 

■  linn t  tilt  of  the  shoulders,  the  unconscious 
out-thrust  of  the  chin  and  then  his  eyes  met 
squarely    the    flashing    eyes    of    the    girl. 

■  upturn.-.]  eyes,  and  then,  eltht-r  the  signi- 
ficance uf  her  words  dawned  suddenly  upon  him, 
or  he  read  in  th;it  Ionic  glance  the  wondrous 
message  of  ber  a  low.  glad  cry  he 
sprang    to    her    and    gathered    her    into    his    great. 

B    arms    ami  bar    lithe,    pliant    body 

close    against    his    pounding    heart,    while    through 
his    veins    swept   the    a  joy    of    a    mighty 

passion.      Bob   MacNair    had    come    Into   his    own  I 

There  yraa  a  lively  eommotion  among  the  In- 
diana, and  MacNair  raised  his  head  to  meet  the 
game  of  Lefroy  and  Constable  Craig  and  two 
others  of  the  men   of   the   Mounted. 


"Where    in    I^apierre?"   asked    the   constable. 

Chloe   struggled    in    confusion    to    release    h< 
from     the    encircling    arms,     but    the    arms    closed 
the    tighter,    and    with    a    final    sigh    of    surr 
the   girl    ceased    her   puny    struggles. 

Constable  Craig's  lips  twitched  in  a  suppressed 
smile.  "Ripley  was  right"  he  muttered  to  him 
aelf  as  he  awaited  MacNalr's  reply.  "They  have 
found   each   other  at   last." 

And  then  the  answer  came.  MacNair  stared 
straight  into  the  officer's  eyes,  and  his  words 
rang    with   a    terrible   meaning. 

"Lapierre,"   he  said,   "has  gone  away   from 
If  you  see  him  again  you  shall  never  forget  him  " 
His    eyes    returned    to    the   girl,    close-held    ay 
his    heart.      Her   two   arms   stole   upward    until    the 
lar    hands    closed    about    his    neck.       Her     lip* 
and   he  bent  to  catch   the   words. 

"I  love  you."  she  faltered,  and  glancing  ahyty. 
almost  timidly,  into  his  face,  encountered  there 
the  look  she  had  come  to  know  so  well  the 
suspicion  of  a  smile  upon  the  lips  and  just  the 
shadow  of  a  twinkle  playing  in  the  deep-set  eyes. 
She  repeated  softly  the  words  that  rang  through 
her    brain.      "I    love   you      Hrut>    afCtflf 

THE  END. 
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2  Cake  or  Pie  Tins 


Cereal  Cooker 


Sauce  I'an 


Al 


uminium 


This  Complete 


PLACED  IN  YOUR  HOME— ON  TRIAL 


For5QC 


ents 


IF    YOU   WILL    GIVE    US    THE 

ADDRESS  OF  YOUR  FAVORITE 

HARDWARE  STORE. 


8-I'int  Teakettle 
with   Inset 


Colander 


This  Outfit  Really  Worth  $1  7.75  Special  Introductory  Offer 


It  ran  be  used  in  all  the  different  waya  »hown  in  the  illustration, 
and  include*  the  large  Combination  Cooker,  which  would  coat  you 
in  individual  i>i«re»  19.75.  also  the  S-pint  Perky  Teapot.  $3.00.  and 
lint  Aluminium  Tea  Kettle,  with  inaet,  $5.00.  for  boiling:  etcm, 
cooking  porridge,  ete.  This  Inset  will  do  all  the  work  of  a  double 
boiler;  as  the  lid  fits  either  one»  perfectly ;  the  Tea  Kettle  can  In- 
Used    with   or    without   the    inset,    as    desired. 

The  beauty  of  the  Combination  Cooker  is  in  the  many  utensils  it 
really  give*   you   with  but  five  actual   pleeea. 

You  get  two  well-made  cake  tina.  which  when  Inverted  exactly  fit 
the  other  pieces  aa  covers,  a  colander,  a  pudding-pan  igood  also 
for  a  deep  cake). 

aucepan.  colander  and  cover  make  a  aplendid  steamer  in 
which  you  can  steam  a  pudding  or  a  vegetable  while  another  boils 
in    the   saucepan   below    it. 

The  saucepan,   pudding-pan   and  cover   are  especially  designed   as  a 
r.     The  wide  rim  of  the  pudding  pan   haa  six   long  per- 
hich  do  not  affect  it  as  a  baking  dish,  but  which  allows 
SOBM    of    the    steam    through    when    it   is    set   over    boiling    water. 
^  It  cooks  cereals  perfectly  without  any  "skin"  forming  on  the 

\  face,  or  it  can  be  used  as  a  double  boiler. 

COUPON      \ 
FOR  \ 

SPECIAL  \  T!"  !",°'kr"1'"  ,p"r' 

N  Aluminium  Ware  la  dls- 

INTRODUCTORY  \  tinguiahed  by  this  trade 

OFFER 


s 


\ 


To  acquaint  Canadian  wdmi-n  with  the  many  decided  advantages 
of  "Oakville"  Cooking  U  tens  Mb  we  are  making  thin  very  special 
introductory  offer  on  a  limited  number  of  these  outfits.  Send  us 
only  50  cents  and  we  will  deliver  to  your  home,  by  prepaid  express 
«r  parcel  post,  the  complete  outfit,  consisting  of  the  Combination 
r,  the  Perky  Teapot,  and  the  S-pint  Tea  Kettle  with  Inset, 
with   full   privileges   of  examination. 

After  you  have  examined  your  outfit  thoroughly  and  worked  out 
all  the  possible  combinations,  if  you  like  it  and  wish  to  keep  it, 
send  us  $9.50  to  compete  payment  in  full  for  this  big  $17.75  outfit. 
If  you  do  not  want  it.  send  it  back  to  us  at  our  expense. 
The  only  favor  we  ask  is  that  in  sending  the  coupon  to  us  you 
write  on  it  also  the  name  and  address  of  your  nearest  Hardware 
We  want  to  place  the  "Oakville/1  Hue  of  Aluminium  Cooking 
Utensils  in  every  good  hardware  store  in  Canada,  so  that  later  on 
you  may  just  go  to  your  dealer  and  procure  any  article  you  may 
desire,      fly  sending  us  the  name  and  address  of  your  favorite  store. 


you    will 
dealer*. 


be    helping    us    to    get    our    line    properly    placed    with    the 


mark,  which  is  stamp- 
ed on  every  piece  of 
the    genuine. 


\ 


The  Ware  \ 

Manufacturing  Co.  \ 

Oakville,      Ontario 


\ 


Please  lend  me,  with  full  privilege*  of  examins-         v 

Perkj        x 

find   >■  I    will   send   you  $9.60         \ 

full,    or    will    return    the   set  v 

Name 

Street  Numb- 1 

Town   and    l'< 

fcfj    Favorite   Hardware  Mod 

Address 


OAKVILLE  PURL  ALUMINIUM  WARE 

"WILL  OUTWEAR  ANY  WARE" 

Only   aluminium   99    I'-JO   per   cent,    pure   is   used.      Every   piece   is  stamped  and   spun   from   a  solid   sheet- 
thing    to   chip   or   scale   off     aluminium    is    really    the   only   safe    ware    for    cooking   utensils. 
'Oakville*'  ware  haa  no  joints,  seams   or  hollow   beads   where  moisture   and    food   particles   can    lodge 
to  cause  unsanitary  conditions   or  odor.     Spouts  and   bases  cannot  be  broken   off.     Our  high    finish 
gives  all    "Oakville"   Aluminium    Ware  the   lasting   brilliancy   of   sterling  silver     it   is    very   beau- 
tiful,  is  easy  to  keep  clean,  and   lasts  a   lifetime. 


\ 


\ 


\ 


Ware   Manufacturing  Company,   ^ntHo1.^ 


\ 


'ire  to  give  your  dealer*  name,   and,  as  we  cannot  hold  ihw  Special  Offer  open 
Id  be  best  for  you  to  tear  <•  if    the    Coupon   end    lend   it    to   as   I  i 
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Win-the-War  Winter-Gardens 


By  K.  K.  U.  and  J.  I!. 


N<  >'I'  so  very  many  years  ago,  gar- 
-in  this  country  at  least — 
were  simple  gardens,  "nothing 
more."  Like  the  proverbial  primrose  of 
the  poem. 

Wealth  and  Leisure  brought — or  bought 
— imported  gardens,  Landscape — English, 
Dutch,  Formal,  Sunken,  Italian,  Roof, 
Beer — and  Winter  Gardens. 

When  the  War  uprooted  hundreds  of 
gardens  oversea*,  increased  production 
Mean  to  gather  force  in  our  minds.  Some 
of  the  Garden-talk-seed  fell  in  stony 
places,  and  some  among  thorns.  But 
most  of  it  fell  on  good  ground,  and  sprang 
up  (almost  overnight)  in  the  shape  of 
City,    Suburban,    I  Lot, 

Commuters,  Rotary,  or  Community  Gar- 
dens, and  every  variety  of  Patriotic  Plot. 

Last  Spring,  thousands  (if  peaceful  citi- 
zens marched  to  the  Field  01  Honor,  and 
dug  in.  America  joined  us,  entrenching 
hitherto  untouched  acres,  almost  before 
her  Government  had  finished  severing 
Diplomatic  Relations  with  Germany.  If 
War  had  not  been  declared  until  June — or 
if  individual  ardor  had  been  less — the 
Harvest  Homes  of  the  Country  might 
have  suffered  seriously. 

But  we  are  implanted  with  Patriotism! 

The  Public  Press  has  done  it's  duty 
daily,  by  encouraging  cultivation,  so  that 
the  growing  crops  might  be  harvested  in 
their  fullness.  But  it  is  always  implied 
that  seed-time  is  over,  for  this  year. 

Everybody  seems  to  have  forgotten  the 
Winter  Garden! 

Probably  I  am  like  Elijah,  in  imagining 
my  mental  isolation;  and  if  there  were 
registration  on  this  point,  I  should  dis- 
cover the  seven  thousand  who  have  re- 
membered. If  there  were  seven  hundred 
thousand  of  the  same  way  of  thinking,  it 
would  be  all  to  the  good. 

The  Winter-Garden-up-to-Date  is  not  a 
place  for  dining  or  dancing.  Yet  it  has  a 
connection  with  both  these  things.  For  it 
will  give  you  something  on  which  to  dine 
— and  who  would  not  dance  for  joy  at  such 
a  prospect? 

First,  catch  your  cellar! 

If  possible,  catch  a  part  that  has 
warmth,  air,  and  some  light 

These  are  not  so  difficult  to  find,  in  the 
modern  cellar,  as  might  at  first  appear. 

The  certainty  of  salad— and  fresh  rhu- 
barb pie — at  Christmas — might  even  be 
worth  the  cost  of  an  extra  window.  Then 
build  your  "garden  enclosed."  It  is 
simple  enough,  if  you  will  follow  the  direc- 
tions under  the  diagram. 

Is  there  rhubarb  in  your  outdoor  gar- 


den? Dig  up  some  roots  in  the  late  fall, 
packing  them  very  tightly  in  a  box,  with 
soil.  They  may  be  kept  frozen  in  an  out- 
house. Plant  a  few  roots  in  the  winter 
garden,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks 
— and  you  should  have  fresh  rhubarb  till 
Christmas — or  after.  Nobody  craves  rhu- 
barb when  strawberries  and  peaches  are 
at  hand.  But  keep  the  curtains  drawn 
-s  the  front  of  the  rhubarb  box,  and 
in  December,  strawberry-rhubarb,  blush- 
ing modestly  in  the  dark,  will  create  en- 
ism  in  an  Epicure. 
"Forcing  crowna  of  asparagus,  may  be 
bought  for  winter  use.  They  should  be 
about  seven  years  old.  The  bed  for  these 
may  be  made  directly  on  the  floor  of  the 
cellar  itself — or  they  may  be  planted  in  a 
large  box,  or  tub,   near  the  window;   as 
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The  cellar  garden  is  "built  in,"  and 
looks  like  a  box,  turned  on  its  side, 
lengthwise- 
Make  the  enjjs  of  your  garden  before 
beginning!  Nail  cleets  inside  these  end 
four  to  six  inches  from  the  floor. 
Lay  the  flooring  boards  on  these,  with  a 
small  crack  between  each  for  ventilation. 
Support  them  at  intervals  underneath,  so 
that  they  will  not  sag  or  break,  when  the 
earth  is  put  in.  Strew  some  stones,  or 
broken  crock  on  this  floor,  for  drainage. 
Nail  boards  across  the  front,  to  a  height 
of  one  foot.  Partitions  may  be  placed 
inside,  to  suit  the  individual  gardener. 
Soak  the  whole  thing  thoroughly.  It 
will  give  better  results  than  constant 
watering,  if  you  keep  the  box  itself  damp. 
Fill  the  partitions  with  good  garden  soil 
to  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  Cover 
the  top  with  a  three-inch  layer  of  pre- 
pared moss.  This  helps  to  conserve  mois- 
ture, and  temperature,  and  is  a  perfect 
"blanching"    medium. 

The  top  of  the  box  may  be  solid.  Or 
it  may  be  hinged  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  the  gardener.  Nail  sacking 
along  the  top  edge,  to  act  as  a  protection 
against  drafts  and  light,  when  necessary. 
If  your  cellar  is  very  dry,  a  pan  of 
water  placed  underneath  will  help  to 
maintain   the  right  atmosphere. 


they  take  up  a  good  deal  of  room,  and  need 
light,  and  a  fairly  warm  atmosphere. 

■ause  the  frost  has  come,  your  salad 
days  are  not  necessarily  over. 

Witloof  Chicory  is  something  to  make 
the  mouth  water  in  the  winter  months. 
Seeds  sown  in  the  spring  will  produce  long 
roots  for  forcing  in  November.  These 
should  be  lifted,  shortened  to  a  uniform 
length  of  eight  inches,  and  allowed  to  dry 
a  little  before  planting.  To  get  a  suc- 
cessful crop,  plant  ten  or  twelve  roots  at  a 
time,  close  together  in  the  box-bed.  There 
should  be  two  or  three  inches  of  garden 
loam  above  the  top  of  the  root.  And  a 
mat  of  peat  fibre  (prepared  moss),  that 
has  been  soaked,  and  squeezed  like  a 
sponge,  over  that.  As  they  force  their 
way  upwards,  they  will  blanch  perfectly 
in  the  process,  and  come  up  for  the  picking 
with   leaves  tightly   incurled. 

Green  Curled  Endive  (beloved  by  our 
French  Allies)  should  be  sown  outdoors 
about  August  first.  In  the  Fall  the  plants 
should  be  dug  up,  with  a  fat  ball  of  earth 
adhering  to  the  roots,  and  planWd  in  their 
destined  corner  of  the  winter  garden, 
which  should  be  dark  and  cool.  They 
should  be  packed  together  as  close  as  pos- 
sible, to  blanch  properly,  and  the  magic 
hand  of  Nature  will  turn  them  into  a 
salad  in  the  dark ! 

Have  you  had  a  proper  introduction  to 
Sea  Kale?  It  should  have  as  honored  a 
place  in  the  cellar  garden,  as  the  Sea  Lion 
has  in  the  Zoo. 

Large  roots  of  it  may  be  taken  up  and 
planted,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Endive. 
But  the  stalks,  instead  of  being  used  as 
Salad,  are  boiled,  and  served  with  white 
sauce,  or  drawn  butter,  and  are  considered 
by  many  people  to  be  superior  to  aspara- 
gus. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  flannel  is  only 
to  be  used  for  bandages  or  petticoats,  and 
do  not  realize  that  it  may  prove  a  substi- 
tute for  soil.  Stretch  a  piece  across  a 
frame,  allowing  the  two  ends  to  rest  in 
water.  Garden  cress,  sown  upon  the  wet 
flannel,  will  provide  many  crops  during 
the  season. 

And  parsley,  of  course.  A  good  three 
parts  grown  plant,  lifted  in  the  Fall,  and 
re-set  in  a  pot  or  box,  will  grow  in  a 
window,  and  supply  decoration  through- 
out the  Winter.  Do  not  forget  to  give  it 
an  occasional  meal  of  prepared  fertilizer. 

Winter  radishes  should  be  sown  in  July 
or  August;  and  by  November  they  will 
produce    mature    roots,    which    may    be 
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packed  in  sand  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  or 
pitted  out  of  doors. 

Even  celery,  white  and  crisp,  may  be 
grown  in  the  Dug-out  Up-to-date,  if  light 
and  air  are  to  be  had  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities. 

Then  there  are  mushrooms — and  some- 
times there  are  not!  With  the  right 
spawn — the  right  manure — and  the  right 
temperature — and  perhaps  the  right  tem- 
perament— you  may  obtain  a  "mushroom 
growth"  that  will  give  you  pleasure — and 
prosperity ! 

There  will  be  failures  in  the  Winter 
Garden,  of  course.  But  failures  have  been 
known  to  happen,  even  in  the  out-of-door 


garden.  All  the  latter-day  diggers,  who 
have  been  trying  this  year,  for  the  first 
time,  to  ape  the  old  Adam,  know  the  dis- 
appointments as  well  as  the  delights  that 
are  to  be  found  in  the  out-door  plot.  Yet 
very  few  of  them  give  up  gardening  on 
this  account. 

The  Winter  Garden  is  a  new  thing  in 
our  homes. 

So  is  War. 

And  yet  so  small  a  thing  as  a  Cellar 
Garden  may  have  a  real  influence  on  the 
ultimate  end;  and  long  after  the  Battle 
Banners  have  faded,  green  things  will 
grow  under  ground. 


Difficulties  in  Feeding 

By  a  Well-known  Child  Specialist 


AS  pointed  out  in  a  previous  article, 
too  much  and  too  little  breast-milk 
are  the  causes  of  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  troubles  met  with  in  nursing  babies. 
A  failure  to  understand  the  difficulty,  and 
a  lack  of  knowledge  how  to  correct  it, 
often  lead  the  mother  to  wean  the  baby 
long  before  it  should  be  done.  This  usual- 
ly means  turning  aside  from  what  is  a 
simple  problem  to  one  presenting  a  great 
deal  of  anxiety.  Never  wean  the  baby 
without  being  sure  that  the  trouble  can- 
not be  corrected.  Study  the  rules  laid 
down  for  breast-feeding.  Weigh  the 
baby  to  see  how  much  milk  it  actually  la 
getting  each  day,  and  compare  with  the 
amounts  it  ought  to  get.  You  can,  in  this 
way,  tell  yourself  whether  your  baby  is 
getting  too  much  or  too  little.  At  any 
rate.  MM  the  bahij  irithoul  oon- 
evittng  pour  doctor.  If  you  have  to  wean 
the  baby,  remember  that  a  milk  mixture, 
such  as  will  be  given  in  a  later  article,  is 
the  type  of  feeding  to  use.  Nsvsr  USS  pro- 
prietary foods. 
I     TOO    MICH    FOOD CAUSES — DYSPEPSIA 

Too  much  food  is  acquired  by  nursing 
too  often,  by  nursing  irregularly,  by  nurs- 
ing too  long  at  the  breast.     The  proper 

nursing  technique  appeared  in  the  last 
article.  The  infant's  digestive  system  It 
working  at  top  speed  all  through  the  first 
eighteen  months  of  its  life.  It  has  to,  to 
enable  an  infant  to  treble  its  weight  in 
one  year.  If  the  baby  gets  too  much  food, 
the  digestive  system  by  working  hard  can 
handle  the  extra  supply  for  a  time.  I  Hit 
ing  this  time  the  infant  rapidly  puts  on 
weight  But  it  cannot  do  this  for  long. 
What  happens  to  machinery  if  run  twice 
orthi  ;  it  is  built  to  run? 

Some  day   it  all  goes  to  pieces.     That  is 
just  what  happens  to  the  baby's  digestive 
ii  when  working  too  hard.     Soon  the 

■rh  cannot  digest  the  food  even  if  re 

i  to  a  normal  amount.    The  intest  I 
■>■  of  contraction  and  b« 

ided  with  gas.     The  spasmodic 
tempt  itself  of  this.  such 

pain  that  the  infant  draws  u  L    It 

has  colic — one  of  the  important  sympfc 
of  overfeeding.    The  baby  cries  because  it 
is  in  pain.    The  mother  not  understanding 
the  trouble,  perhap  the  baby  still 

of  toner  and   more   abundantly;   thus  in- 

lipg  the  difficulty.    In  fact,  one  would 

think  that  the  baby  probably  feels  the  way 

we  would   if  we  had  a   Christmas  dinner 

three  times  a  day.  every  day  in  succession. 

The  signs  of  dyspepsia  are  tin 

(a)    Vomiting,  because  the  stomach 

-  more  than  it  can  hold,  or  gets  an- 


other supply  before  it  has  disposed  of  the 
first. 

(b)  Colic,  because  of  the  pressure  of 
gas  in  the  bowel  causing  extra  peristalsis, 
sometimes  spasms  of  the  bowel. 

(c)  Distention  of  the  abdomen,  due  to 
gas  in  the  bowel. 

(d)  Loose  green  stools  with  fat  curds, — 
imperfect  digestion. 

(e)  Rapid  gain  in  weight  at  first — fol- 
lowed by  stationary  or  even  loss  of  weight. 

If  one  remembers  that  it  probably  takes 
4-6  weeks  to  bring  about  this  deranged 
condition,  that  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  baby's  digestive  system  is  badly  in 
need  of  repair,  then  one  will  understand 
that  an  equal  length  of  time*  at  the  least, 
will  be  necessary  to  get  the  organs  back 
to  their  proper  working  order. 

Work  through  the  process  mentally, 
picture  it,  see  what  nature  has  to  do,  and 
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don't  get  discouraged  if  after  following 
doctor's  orders  for  a  week  you  can- 
not see  much  improvement  Don't  blame 
him.  Nature  works  slowly  but  surely. 
Just  keep  on  following  directions. 

TREATMENT 
t  a  I  Feed  the  baby  regularly  every  four 
hours  for  16-20  minutes.  If  still  vomit- 
ing or  getting  too  much  as  shown  by 
weighing,  before  and  after  nursing,  then 
reduce  to  10-15  minutes  or  even  to  7-8 
minutes.  Gsi  -hack  to  ths  amount  ths 
.■  state  can  handle 
Then  i  having  the  baby  nurse 

.  mount  only  to  lose  it  again  by 
vomiting.     Let  it  have  the  amount  it  can 

nfortably.  Sometimes  it  is  net 
sary  to  give    'i   to  1  oz.  of  barley  water 
before  each    feeding.     This  dulls  the  ap- 
petite and  prevents   the  child   from   ac- 
quiring so  rich  a  milk. 

<h)    For  the  colic,  use  a  soft  rubber 
10,  with  a  funnel   at- 
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tachi'd  t<>  the  widened  end,  to  wash  out 

r  bowel,  usin  ,  watery  solu- 

tion of  the  color  of  skimmed  milk.     Vase- 
line  the   tube   and    insert    I    to   5    in 
Wash  out  thoroughly.  Repeat  when  m 

member  it  will  take  from  three  to 
.veeks  to  cure  a  bad  case  of  dysp<  i 

II.    TOO   I  .  I  ICIKNT    l 

The  baby  getting  too  little  f 
to  sleep  while  nursing  because 
obtaining    no    returns   for    its   work.      In 
fact,  the  :>  a  great 

deal.  They  are  not  restless  as  in  th<- 
group  of  overfed  babies,  but  they  are  al- 
ways awake  for  the  next  feeding,  some- 
times before  it  is  due.  Small  stools  (star- 
vation stools)  and  subnormal  temperature 
in  keeping  with  the  ca;  re  is 

no  vomiting  or  drawing  up  of  the  legs  as 
in  dyspeptic  cases.  There  is  no  inert 
in  weight,  sometimes  a  loss.  It  is  easy  to 
tell  there  is  not  enough  food.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  know  how  to  handle 
such  a  case. 

TREATMENT 

i    The  mother  should  do  all   in  her 

power  to  increase  the  milk  supply.     This 

means  correct  food,  milk,  sunshine,  exer- 

sleep,     everything    to     make     her 

healthier. 

(b)  The  baby  should  be  nursed  from 
breast  for  10  minutes  everv  3  hours, 

n  times  daily.  The  extra  stimulation 
of  the  breast  will  increase  the  milk  sup- 
ply. This  point  is  well  shown  in  our  hos- 
pitals where  wet-nurses  are  employed. 
The  writer  has  in  mind  one  wet-nurse 
whose  milk  supply  increased  10  to  15  ozs. 
on  the  addition  of  each  extra  child  to 
nurse;  this  particular  one  eventually 
nursing  nine  infants  for  a  total  of  120  oz 
of  milk  daily. 

(c)  If  this  does  not  help  and  the  baby 
is  still  underfed,  the  breast  feeding  must 
be  completed  by  a  bottle-feeding.  That  is 
to  say,  after  nursing  from  each  breast  for 
5  to  10  minutes  (sufficient  to  empty  the 
breast)  a  bottle  is  given  to  complete  what 
is  lacking.  How  much  complementary 
feeding  is  necessary  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  weighing  before  and  after 
nursing.  Your  doctor  will  show  you  how 
to  make  up  the  proper  mixture.  Follow 
this  procedure.  Remember  that  every 
ounce  of  breast  milk  the  baby  gets  is  in- 
creasing its  resistance  to  disease.  Do 
not  make  the  mistake  of  weaning  your 
baby  because  you  have  not  sufficient  milk- 
complement  it  by  a  proper  bottle  feeding 


A  Woman   Editor 

By  Elizabeth  Bailey  Price 

WHILE  the  editor  of  the  Medicine 
Hat  Xews  sat  at  his  desk,  one 
stifling  hot  day,  a  number  of 
years  ago,  he  looked  up  from  his  work 
and  beheld  in  his  office  doorway  a  small 
woman,  in  a  very  plain  tailored  suit,  a 
man's  panama  hat  squarely  placed  on 
her  head  and  a  hand  bag  with  a  strap 
on  it  swung  over  her  shoulder. 

He  looked  enquiringly  at  her  as  she  re- 
marked: "I  am  E.  Heydon.  I  receive! 
the  transportation  which  you  sent  and  I 
am  ready  to  begin  work." 

The  editor  was  aghast  for  a  minute. 
Twas  true  he  had  sent  transportation 
to  an  E.  Heydon  at  St.  Thomas,  as  he 
had  needed  a  reporter;  but  he  never 
dreamed    that    the   reporter   would   be   a 
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BABY'S  OWN 
SOAP 


For  Nursery  Use 

you  cannot  take  chances  on 
Soap.  Four  generations  of 
Canadians  have  enjoyed  the 
creamy,  fragrant  skin  healing 
lather  of  Baby's  Own  Soap— 
the  Standard  in  Canada  for 
nursery  use,  on  account  of  its 
known  purity. 

Baby's  Own  is  Best  for 
Baby— Best  for  You. 
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CHOCOLATE 

S.  For  our  Heroes 


CANADA 


At  times  during  heavy  bombardment  the  army 
commissariat  becomes  so  disorganized  that  ordin- 
ary food  is  unprocurable  for  days. 

During  such  times  as  this  the  value  of  a  convenient  and 
concentrated  food  that  may  be  carrir d  and  handled    easily, 
cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Active  Service  Chocolate  answers 
all  the  requirements  of  such  a  food. 
It  is  the  most  nourishing   and  whole- 
tome   chocolate  manufactured.      If  you  are 
unable  to  obtain  this  chocolate 
in  your  locality,  write  us,   we 
:  you  get  it. 
.  and  26c.  size*. 


woman.  He  was  disappointed  too  for  a 
woman  reporter  was  an  unknown  quan- 
tity in  the  west. 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  however, 
he  very  indifferently  said,  "Well,  now 
that  you  are  here,  I  suppose  we'll  have 
to  try  you  out."  And  he  gave  her  an 
outline  of  the  work. 

That  was  the  first  appearance  in  Al- 
berta of  Mrs.  W.  M.  Davidson,  then 
Ethel  Heydon  and  now  widely  known  to 
her  readers  as  Alberta  West. 

She  proved  to  be  an  unusual  success 
and  when  the  opportunity  came  for  her 
to  take  charge  of  the  woman's  page  on 
the  Morning  Albertan  Calgary,  the  editor 
of  the  Medicine  Hat  News  was  loath  to 
let  her  go. 

ON  the  Albertan  she  pursued  the  same 
vigorous  and  rapid  course  of  progress 
and,  so  capable  was  she  that  the  editor 
of  the  Albertan  appointed  her  to  take 
full  charge  of  the  special  anniversary 
number  of  the  paper,  an  edition  that  con- 
tained about  seventy  pages,  a  pretentious 
undertaking  for  a  small  city  like  Cal- 
gary. 

The  outcome  was  very  romantic  for 
not  only  did  this  little  lady  make  a  name 
for  herself,  figuratively  speaking,  but  she 
ultimately  took  the  name  of  the  editor 
and.  not  content  to  be  swallowed  up  in 
married  life,  under  that  name  she  is 
"still  achieving,  still  pursuing." 

Shs  has  covered  many  phases  of  news- 
paper work.  She  was  the  first  woman  re- 
porter to  "do"  the  city  hall  "beat"  in 
Alberta.  Only  last  spring  she  occupied 
the  pioneer  position  of  being  the  first  wo- 
man reporter  to  do  the  Alberta  Legisla- 
ture. 

AylRS.  DAVIDSON  is  still  a  very 
*■**■  young  woman  but  her  life  has  had 
so  much  action  in  it  that  it  would  be  a 
good  theme  for  a  moving  picture. 

Her  pen  is  her  greatest  power.  She 
is  a  forcible  writer  on  current  issues, 
live  issues  that  especially  concern  wo- 
men ;  and  she  has  the  gift  of  couching 
thoughts  in  such  plain  simple  logic  that 
all  understand  them. 


Fuel  Economy 

ALMOST  all  of  the  great  many  foods 
that  are  roasted,  baked,  broiled 
or  fried  demand  a  different  length 
of  time  "on  the  fire,"  as  hotel  chefs  say 
when  they  speak  of  cooking.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  you  wished  to  have  dinner 
ready  at  noon  and  to  serve  a  five-pound 
of  beef. 

"I'll  put  it  in  to  roast  about  half  past 
ten  or  a  quarter  to  eleven,"  you  say.  At 
that  time  you  light  your  gas  or  oil  range 
and  start  roasting  the  beef.  Now  eight  or 
ten  minutes  per  pound  is  exactly  the  right 
length  of  time  for  roasting  beef  rare,  as 
most  people  like  it.  If  you  start  it  roast- 
ing at  10. 45  you  will  have  wasted  thirty- 
five  minutes  of  gas  or  oil. 

Time  is  money  in  our  pockets  when  we 
use  it  right,  and  money  out  when  we  do 
not.  Economy  is  a  form  of  patriotism 
these  days  as  well  as  good  common  sense. 
If  you  put  that  roast  in  the  oven  at  11.10 
a.m.  it  will  be  exactly  right  to  remove  and 
put  on  the  table  at  noon.  Furthermore, 
there  will  be  a  saving  of  more  than  half 
an  hour  of  gas  or  oil  burning. 

The  following  list  of  half  a  hundred  of 
the   more  common   foods  gives  the  exact 
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time  they  need  for  cooking  in  thr  various 

form  nsulting  this  list  you  will  be 

rid  at  the  mum  time  you 

will  h  ible  which  will 

le  you  t<>  foods  in  thrir  very 

form — hot  from  the  fire  at  the  mo- 
ment they  arc  done,  which  is  much  fcx 
than  drying;  them   by  keeping  them  hot 
after  being  cooked,  or  delaying  the  nu-uN 
titing  for  them  to  cook. 

ROASTING. 

8  to  10  nn- 
loin  or  ribs,  well  dOM,  In .  .  .  12  to  16  nn 
rtba,    rolled,    rare  .12  to  15  mi 

.IS  to  18  mi 
.  20  to  30  m  i  - 
well   done.  60  minute* 

pare,    per    lb  10  m  ■ 

1  4  in 
irequarttr,   stuffed,    lb    ..loto 

to  'JO  minute* 
r  lb  ;  -  to  22  minute* 

ne,  per  lb.  21  ml 

n.    rare,    per    lb...  10  minute* 

Chicken,    per    lb..  .15  to  20  mi 

It* 
Goose,  nine  lb*.  . 
Duck 

Duck,    wild    

Grouse     .  . 
Ham 


BAKING. 


8   or    4    lbs 

Small    fish    and    fillets      . 
with    pork 

white   loaf    

Graham    loaf     .  . 

-    powdar  biscuits 


mutes 


dough*    .  . 

Gingerbread 
Sponge    cake 
Cake,    layer 

Cake,    loaf     

Fruit   cake    

Cake,    wedding    .  . 
Cakes,    small 

puddings 
.    .  . 

Tarts     

Patties    

Vol-au-vent    

MulTins.    yeast    

MutTlns.    baking   powder    . 
Indian    pudding    

■    tapioca    pudding 

Bread    puddings     

Scallop   dishes    

1       

Custard    in    cups     


BOILING. 
Meats     

Ox    tongue    

Ham.    12   to    14    lbs 
Turkey.    10    lbs      . 
Fowl.  4  to  6   :t 
Chicken.    3    lbs.    . 
Fish.  2  to  B  lbs. 

Lobster     

43od,   3   to   5    lbs 20 

Haddock.   3   to   6    lbs 20 

Halibut,    thick    piece,   per    lb 

Salmon,    thick    piece,    per   lb 10 

Asparagus     20 

shell  or  string 
Puiitf.    young     .... 

Beets,    old     

Brussels    sprouts 

Cabbage     

Carrots    

Cauliflower    U 

Corn     

Macaroni     

Turnips    M 

Onions    ....48 

Parsnips    30 

Spinach     15 

Tomatoes,   stewed    15 

Rice    20 

BROILING. 

Steak.    I    inch   thick    4  to  10  minutes 

Steak.    1 V,,    inches   thick    8  to  12  minutes 

Lamb  or   mutton   chops    6  to  10  minutes 

Chicken    20  rrfinutes 

Quails    8  minutes 

Squabs     10  to  12  minutes 

Shad,    whitefish    and    bluefish 15  to  20  minutes 

Fish    slices    12  to  15  minutes 

Liver    4to    5  minutes 

.    FRYING. 

Smelts    and    other    small    fish 3  to 

Breaded    chops    .">  to 

Potatoes,    raw    4  to 

Fish   balls  and   croquettes    

MulTins.    fritters    and    doughnuts...    3  to 


■ 

mute* 
mutes 
to  30  minutes 
mutes 
to  10  minutes 
to  30  minutes 
to  60  minutes 
to  30  minut**s 
to  60  minutes 

2  to  3  hours 

3  to  5  hours 
to  25  minutes 

mutes 

.mutes 

ninutes 

to  25  minutes 

to  60  minutes 

30  minutes 

mutes 

2  to  3  hour* 

1  hour 

to  60  minutes 

to  20  minutes 

to  45  minutes 

to  25  minutes 


2  to  6  hours 
4  to  6  hours 

3  to  4  hours 

■ 

hours 
to  45  minutes 
to  30  minutes 
to  30  minutes 
to  30  minutes 

15  minutes 

to  15  minutes 

to  30  minutes 

1  to  3  hours 

50  minutes 
3  to  4  hours 
to  20  minutes 
to  60  minutes 
1  hour 
to  30  n.  i 
to  20  minute-* 
to  35  minutes 
to  46  minutes 
to  60  minutes 
to  45  minutes 
to  20  minutes 
to  20  minutes 
to  30  minutes 


5  minutes 
8  minutes 
8  minutes 
1  minute 
.5  minutes 


The  Degree  of  'Quality'  in  Tea 

is  measured  by  the  excellence  of  its  flavour 


II 


SALADA" 


possesses  an  exquisite  flavour  that  is  unique. 
Ordinary  tea  may  cost  a  fraction,  less  per  pound 
but  it  never  has  that  wonderful  flavour  that 
gives  such  universal  satisfaction. 
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Infants-Deught 

Toilet  (f*  Soap 


Thrift  Demands  Full  Value  —  No  Waste 

Some  day  you  will  come  to  INFANTS- 
DELIGHT.  Then  you  will  know  what  it 
means  to  use  a  pure,  "milled"  toilet  soap  —  one 

th\t  is  all  soap.  INFANTS-DELIGHT  is  concentrated  and  compres- 
s:d  under  tremendous  pressure  to  eliminate  the  moisture.  That  makes 
it  more  economical  to  use. 

One  Price  10c.  Everywhere  in  Canada  120-c 
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Teleph 


ones 


For  Rural  Systems.  For  the 
Factory  or  Departmental  Build- 
ing. For  the  Home.  For 
the  Garage.      For  any  Service. 


Made  in 
Canada 


Standard  Telephone 
for  Rural  Lines 


Quality 
Guaranteed 


Our  PRESTO- 
PHONE,  the 
Canadian  Au- 
tomatic for  pri- 
vate systems  of 
fifteen  to  one 
hundred  lines, 
is  the  ideal 
system  for  fac- 
tory or  departmental   building. 


Presto-  Phone 
D..k  Set 


ASK  FOR  OUR 

BULLETINS 

No.  3 — Tells    how    to   build    rural 
lines. 

No.  5 — Illustrates  and  describes  the 
Presto-Phone. 

No.  6 — Illustrates  our  Magneto  tele- 
phone. 

No.  7 — Tells    about    telephones    for 
small  private  systems. 

Canadian 
Independent 

Telephone   Company,    Limited 
263    Adelaide    Street     West 

TORONTO 
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Look 

AT 

each 

card 

—  not 

FOR 

it 


That  is  the  underlying  principle  of  the 
Kardex  system,  you  look  AT  your  index 
cards  instead  of  for  them.  Kardex 
cards  are  held  in  individual  celluloid 
pockets,    one   overlapping   the   other. 

he  mistakes— that  are  due  to  the  "old 
card    in    the   box*'    methods.     Cut    out    lost 
Do   the   same  work  or  more   work 
with    half    the    clerks. 

Think  of  having  your  mailing  lists  follow- 
ing, credits,  factor;-  records  and  stock  cards 
watts  you   Oft)  ringer  on  any  name 

or   record    in    five  ime    is 

visible  with   a 


The  visible  card  index 

Let  us  send  you,  with  our  catalogue,  a 
sample  transparent  pocket  from  ■ 
"Kardex."     Jnat  ask  us. 

Canadian  Agents 

The  A.  S.  HUSTWITT  CO. 

42  Adelaide  St.  We*t 
TORONTO 
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Outlook 


Commerce    Finance    Investments    Insurance 


Prosperity  Again  Ahead 


DURING  the  past  two  weeks  the 
business  outlook  has  completely 
changed.  The  building  of  a  con- 
nection for  shell  orders  from  the  United 
States  came  suddenly,  like  a  dazzling 
flash  of  sunlight  through  gathering  clouds. 
Prior  to  this  the  outlook  was  not  in  any 
sense  gloomy,  but  business  men  who  looked 
ahead  were  anticipating  a  gradual  slack- 
ening of  public  buying  power,  drifting  into 
the  first  stages  of  industrial  readjust- 
ment. 

This  viewpoint  has  been  swept  away 
by  the  glad  tidings  from  Washington. 
Uncle  Sam  needs  shells,  and  needs  them 
faster  than  his  own  factories  can  turn 
them  out.  Canada  has  plants  equipped 
for  the  immediate  production  of  muni- 
tions, plants  which  would  close  down  when 
orders  from  England  stopped.  So  Uncle 
Sam  has  affirmed  his  intention  of  sending 
orders  across  the  border  in  sufficient 
volume  to  keep  those  plants  busy  and  the 
wheels  of  industry  generally  humming. 
The  first  announcement  of  this  new  de- 
velopment having  an  official  ring  about 
it  was  to  the  effect  that  initial  orders 
would  reach  a  total  of  $50,000,000. 

It  has  since  developed  that  this  an- 
nouncement was  extremely  moderate.  It 
seems  almost  certain  that  the  orders  to 
be  placed  in  Canada  will  run  to  $500,- 
000,000  and  perhaps  more.  This  total 
will  include  orders  for  goods  other  than 
shells  —  clothing,  woolen  goods,  marine 
supplies,  etc. 

It  means  that  the  period  of  industrial 
activity  which  came  about  through  the 
orders  placed  in  Canada  by  Great  Britain 
is  entering  a  new  phase.  It  may  prove  to 
be  a  more  strenuous  period  than  the  first. 
With  compulsory  service  further  deplet- 
ing the  ranks  of  labor  and  orders  pouring 
in  to  keep  all  factories  running  overtime, 
it  is  certain  that  industrial  activity  is 
bound  to  be  more  complete  and  feverish 
than  before.  Wages  will  remain  high,  buy- 
ing power  will  be  undiminished,  if  not  ac- 
tually increased.  The  country  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  war  prosperity  to  the  fullest 
degree. 

All  this  it  means  and  more.  It  is  im- 
possible to  underestimate  the  importance 
of  the  news.  The  filling  of  our  munition 
factories  with  American  orderi  will  react 
back  to  all  branches  of  business  and 
us  working  at  even  higher  pressure  than 
befon.  It  will  intensify  the  labor  situa- 
tion and  make  the  demand  for  men  even 
more  insistent.  It  will  still  further  de- 
plete supplies.  Almost  inevitably  it  will 
tend  to  keep  the  prices  of  things  up  unless 
the  Government  is  able  to  find  some  means 
of  regulating  prices,  which  is,  to  put  it 
mildly,  doubtful. 

The     situation,     therefore,    calls    very 
i  ly  for  a  new  viewpoint  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Canada.   The  time  for  stor- 
ing up  resources  against  the  day  when  re- 


adjustment starts  has  been  renewed.  We 
are  being  presented  with  a  lengthened  op- 
portunity to  save,  to  prepare,  to  conserve 
in  every  direction.  It  is  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity; and  the  individual  who  neglects  it 
will  some  day  realize  the  fullness  of  his 
folly  and  the  extent  of  his  treachery  to 
national  duty.  But  more  on  that  else- 
where. 

The  placing  of  American  orders  coin- 
cides with  the  harvesting  of  a  splendid 
crop.  Providence  has  been  generous  to 
Canada.  Not  only  is  the  total  yield  large, 
but  the  quality  is  extremely  good.  At 
the  close  of  September  the  wheat  in  the 
terminals  at  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  Wil- 
liam showed  87'^  of  contract  grade  as 
compared  with  49^  in  1916.  No  less  than 
76*  was  of  the  two  highest  grades,  No. 
1  Hard  and  No.  1  Northern,  as  compared 
with  22r:  last  year.  This  means  big  prices 
for  the  grain  growers. 

Unquestionably  it  has  been  a  splendid 
year  for  the  Western  farmer.  He  has 
harvested  a  large  and  high-grade  crop  in 
a  year  when  prices  are  "kicking  the 
beam."  The  result  is  a  degree  of  pros- 
perity on  the  prairies  that  will  soon  mani- 
fest itself  in  many  directions.  Exagger- 
ated stories  of  profits  which  have  been 
made  come  from  many  sources,  but  it  is 
certain  that  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in 
some  of  them.  It  is  practically  certain 
that  in  some  cases  enough  has  been  made 
on  the  crops  this  year  to  pay  off  the  in- 
debtedness on  some  heavily-encumbered 
farms. 

The  same  applies  in  some  degree  to  the 
Eastern  farmer.  It  has  been  a  splendid 
year  for  the  agriculturist  in  almost  all 
sections.  Add  prosperity  on  the  farms  to 
the  industrial  activity  of  the  cities  and 
the  result  is  Prosperity.  That  word  sums 
up  the  prospects  for  the  coming  winter. 

Financially  things  are  not  as  promising, 
for  money  is  certain  to  continue  tight.  The 
ever  increasing  demands  for  war  expendi- 
tures eat  up  the  available  supplies  and, 
though  most  of  it  filters  back  finally  into 
circulation,  the  process  is  a  slow  one  and 
roundabout.  Industry  is  demanding  more 
and  more  financing  and  the  average  busi- 
ness requires  considerably  more  capital 
to  operate  on  than  ever  before,  owing  to 
the  higher  wages  paid  and  the  very  much 
augmented  price  of  goods.  Retailers,  for 
instance,  have  to  invest  twice  as  much 
money  in  stocks.  The  result  of  this  sit- 
uation is  that  capital  expenditures  are 
being  curtailed.  Municipals  lei  are  post- 
poning improvement  work,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  floating  debentures  and  the 
high  interest  rates  that  must  be  paid 

The  September  bank  statement  showed 
that  the  savings  deposits  continue  to  grow. 
The  total  was  $960,000,000.  When  the 
war  started  the  total  was  $650,000,000. 
The  surplus,  as  the  Financial  Pott  points 
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out,  would  provide  double  the  amount  of 
Die  war  loan  which  is  being  floated. 

■  have  been  upset 
liy  the  fear  <>f  ehi 

be  Imposed  by  the  rood  Controller.   That 
•  rictione  .  i  eeoe> 

I,  lull  the  present  uncertainty  is  harm- 
ful i  ■.  and  it  is  very  much  to  be 
the  elections,  a  definite 
policy  will  !><■  formulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment There  are  formidable,  almost  insur- 
mountable, difficulties  in  the  way  of  fix- 
ing prices  or  in  restricting  certain  forms 
of  manufacture,  difflco  i  have  to 
do  with  supply  and  demand,  maintenance 
of  employment  and  protection  of  capital. 
Any  programme  decided  upon  should  be 
very  carefully  considered  from  every 
angle.  A  definite  policy  would  at  any 
do  away  with  the  dangerous  uncer- 
tainty which  is  felt  at  ] 

This,  however,  is  a  comparatively  small 
>r  which  is  almost  completely  lost 
sight  of  in  the  general  industrial  pros- 
perity which  prevails.  It  is  felt  in  the 
foodstuffs  industry  most  directly  but  in 
some  other  lines  as  well. 

The  chief  difficulty  under  which  the 
average  manufacturer  suffers  to-day  is 
that  Involved  in  getting  labor  and  ma- 
terial. A  piano  manufacturer  was  be- 
wailing the  fact  the  other  day  that  he  was 
getting  farther  behind  with  his  orders 
ise  his  skilled  help  was  being  requisi- 
tioned for  service  in  the  aviation  camps. 
The  skilled  work  in  wiring  needed  in  con- 
nection with  flying  camps  can  best  be  done 
by  men  with  experience  in  piano  making, 
with  the  result  that  the  factories  are 
drawn  upon  continuously.  This  is  but  one 
case  in  many.  Practically  every  branch 
of  industry  suffers  directly  in  some  such 
way. 

This,  after  all,  is  a  minor  difficulty  and 
Canadians  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thank- 
ful for.  The  outlook  is  so  bright  that  such 
troubles  seem  very  small. 


THE   NEXT 
ISSUE 

Then  "r,  si, tm  splendid  fea- 
tures listed  for  tin'  next  issue  of 
Maclean's.    //  is  t<> 

a  ft  w  only  to  show 
how    tut,  resting    this    nuw 
will  be: 

"Jim,"  <i  war  pa  m  by  /.'- 
JI.   s  the    second  in   his 

ru  ir  series. 

"Hunting  the  Submarines" 

article  giving  the  erpi  rienees 

of  a   young  Canadian    who   is 

>ikj  in  the  North  Sea  Patrol. 
"Paula  Provides"  the  second 
of  the  ncir  series  of  love  stot 
l'!i  Ethel  Watts  Mumford. 

"Hannibal  Helps,"  a  humor- 
short  story,  illustrated    by 

the     famous  lian    artist, 

Arthur   William  Brown. 

And  a  dozen  other  features. 
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My,  how  warm  and  comfortable 

"  Ymm.  lan  't  it.  and  momry  room  in  thm  nous*  fa  thm  tarn*  since 
wm  inata/l*J  our  Kalamy  Warm  Air  Cmnmrator.  " 

In  -very  home  which  boasts  a  "Kelsey"  the  Christmas  guest  is  impressed  with  an 
added  warmth  of  hospitality  due  to  eomfortably  heated,  perfectly  ventilated  roflssss. 
Kelsey  is  the  one  perfect  system  that  ventilate*  aa  it  heata.  Every  room  is 
supplied  with  an  adequate  quantity  of  heated  air  that  is  always  fresh  and  free 
of  gas  and  dust. 

Write    for    our    booklet.    "Summer    Comforts    in     Winter    Weather."      It    will    tell 
you  why  the  "Kelsey"  should  be  installed  in  your  home. 

Canada     Foundries      &      Forgings,      Limited 

James  Smart  Mfg.  Co.  Branch 
BROCKVILLE,  ONT.  WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

(This  sectional   view  of  the   upper  part  of 
the     Kelsey     Generator    shows     where    the 
Patent    Positive    Attachments    operate 
inc    absolu'.  „nd   over- 

cniiriK    all    long-distance    heating    difficul- 
ties). 


Save  time  in  Your  Accounting 

Department 


Of  all  bookkeeping  devices  the 
"Kalamar.oo"  Loose  Leaf  Binder 
is  the  simplest  in  construction, 
the  easiest  of  operation,  the  most 
effective.     At  all  times  it  presents 

a  flat  writing  surface  that  makes  possible  quick,  accurate  work;   it  cannot  get  out 

of  order;   it  keeps  sheets  in  perfect  alignment;   it  admits  of  unlimited  expansion; 

it  is  the  most  rapid  binder  made. 

Those   are   not   mere   statements,  but   proven   facts   which   can   be   demonstrated 

to  your  satisfaction. 

The  "Kalamazoo"  can  speed  up  your  Accounting  Department.     Ask  us  for  proof. 

WARWICK  BROS.  &  RUTTER,  LIMITED 

CAM  AN  AM  MASlfACTURF.KS  TUB    'KALAMAZOO >"  BISDER 

KING   AND  Sl'ADINA.     TORONTO 


KEEP  YOUR 

Victory   Bonds 


TAYLOR  "199 


» 


Made  in 
Canada 


Erery  patriotic  citizen  will  buy- 
Victory  Bonds.  Protect  these  bonds 
and  not  only  bonds,  but  money,  valu- 
ables and  jewelry — in  a  Taylor  Steel 
Cabinet, 

Write  for  full  particulars  and  prices  to 

J.&J.  TAYLOR,  Limited 

Toronto  Safe  Works 
TORONTO 
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What  is  to 
become  of 
those  books? 

"Books,  Books!  They  are 
all  over  the  house.     I  hate  to 

hem  lying  aboul  col 
ine  dust  Inn  what  is  one  to 
dor  The  bookcase  is  filled, 
and  there's  no  mom  for  an- 
other. I'm  afraid  my  be- 
loved Look-  will  be  ruined." 

Here's  a  problem  common  to 
many  householders,  and  one 
that  is  solved  easily  and  artisti- 
cally by  "Macey"  Sectional 
Bookcases.  You  can  get  as 
many  "Macey"  Sections  as  you 
need  now,  and  later  when  you 
have  another  "overflow"  you 
can  add  more. 

You'll  be  greatly  taken  with 
"Macey"  beauty  of  design  and 
finish,  and  with  the  fact  that 
you  can  have  it  to  match  your 
furniture. 

The  nearest  furniture  store,  if 
it's  a  good  one,  will  have 
"Macey"  cases  on  view.  Drop  in 
and  get  an  idea  of  what  beauty 
a  few  sections  would  add  to  your 
home. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  send  you 
a  copy  of  Macey  style  book  so 
that  you  may  see  the  entire 
ranj;e  of  designs. 

For  tale  by  all  leading  furniture 
dealer* 


Panada  Fuwnm^uF/^uRERS 

WOODSTOCK   ONTARIO 


The  Investment  Situation 

This  is  the  idea  of  investment  that  MacLean's  Magazine  desires  to  present:  That 
men  and  women  should  save  carefully,  putting  their  money  in  the  bank;  should  carry 
endowment  and  life  insurance;  should  make  a  will,  naming  some  good  trust  company 
as  executor.  When  these  matters  have  been  taken  care  of,  the  surplus  income  should 
be  invested  in  good  Government  and  municipal  bonds.  To  these  might  be  added  good 
real  estate  mortgages,  but  the  average  man  or  woman  who  is  not  ire  close  touch  with 
values  would  be  unwise  to  put  motley  into  mortgages  at  the  present  time,  except 
indirectly  through  investment  in  some  of  the  good  loan  companies'  shares.  Men  and 
women,  and  particularly  young  men,  whose  incomes  are  above  the  average,  who  are 
not  dependent  upoti  a  sure  income  from  their  investments  and  who  are  willing  to  take 
risks  to  secure  a  larger  return  on  their  money,  may  buy  shares  in  financial  and  indus- 
trial companies.  MacLean's  Magazine  does  not  care  to  advise  readers  on  any  par- 
ticular securities,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  editor  of  "The  Financial  Post"  will  gladly 
give  regular  subscribers  opinions  on  new  flotations. — The  Editors. 

.    A  Grand  Opportunity 


THE  investment  outlook  centers  on 
the  War  Loan.  No  one  is  thinking 
much  of  any  other  form  of  invest- 
ment. Not  until  such  time  as  the  loan  has 
been  closed,  and  successfully  closed,  will 
the  attention  of  tlie  financial  world  and 
of  the  investor  turn  to  any  other  matter. 

This  is  quite  right  and  proper,  for  it  is 
the  bounden  duty  of  every  Canadian  to 
invest  in  the  War  Loan  to  the  last  cent 
that  can  be  individually  spared.  Every 
family  in  Canada  should  have  at  least 
one  war  bond  when  the  big  campaign  is 
over.  In  these  days  of  big  business 
and  high  wages,  there  are  few  families 
so  badly  placed  that  an  investment  of  $50, 
on  the  instalment  plan,  cannot  be  made. 

By  the  time  this  appears  the  campaign 
will  be  on.  The  organization  has  been 
so  thorough  and  the  publicity  so  broad 
that  the  opportunity  to  invest  will  be 
placed  before  every  man  and  woman  and 
every  man  and  woman  should  invest,  even 
if  at  the  expense  of  some  personal 
comfort 

The  investment  market  has,  as  a  result 
of  the  campaign,  been  extremely  quiet. 
There  has  been  activity  on  the  stock  mar- 
ket and  a  rather  disastrous  species  of 
activity  for  the  speculator  of  the  bull 
persuasion.  Stocks  on  Wall  Street  have 
been  tumbling,  tumbling,  tumbling,  due  to 
the  bad  news  from  Russia  and,  of  course, 
Canadian  stock  exchanges  have  reflected 
the  Wall  Street  trend.  Lucky  is  the  man 
who  stayed  away  from  the  stock  market 
in  order  to  conserve  his  resources  for  the 


War  Loan.  It  has  been  a  bad  time  for 
the  lambs. 

In  any  case  this  is  a  time  for  conserva- 
tism in  investments.  The  improvement  in 
the  business  outlook,  referred  to  in  a  pre- 
vious column,  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
still  further  prepare  for  the  period  of  un- 
certainly that  lies  beyond.  As  a  result 
of  the  shell  orders  from  the  United  States 
we  are  going  to  be  busy  and  prosperous 
for  some  time  to  come,  but  people  who  are 
wise  enough  to  think  of  the  future  will 
take  advantage  of  the  lengthened  term  of 
prosperity  to  save  and  save  and  save.  Al- 
though the  day  of  high  wages  is  not  yet 
over,  the  time  is  distinctly  here  when  the 
most  earnest  efforts  should  be  made  to  lay 
up  reserves.  Personal  extravagances 
should  be  curtailed.  The  money  thus  saved 
should  be  put,  first  into  war  loans  and 
second,  if  any  is  left,  into  sane,  sound  in- 
vestments. If  every  family  in  Canada 
were  doing  this,  the  financial  future  would 
not  be  such  as  to  cause  worry. 

This  does  not  apply  alone  to  saving 
money.  It  should  be  applied  to  everything 
— food,  clothing,  household  and  office  sup- 
plies, personal  property,  paper.  Waste 
in  any  form,  DO  matter  how  trivial,  is  a 
diminution  of  national  resources.  The 
small  waste  in  one  home  is  a  small  matter; 
multiplied  in  thousands  of  homes  it  be- 
comes  appalling. 

Thf  present  is  a  particularly  appro- 
priate time  to  preach  thrift  because  it  is 
not  too  late.  We  still  have  prosperous 
days  ahead  of  us.  Let  us  make  the  best 
use  of  them. 


Why  the  War  Loan  is  a  Good  Investment 


By   MRS.    H.    D.   WARREN 


Editor's  Note. — Mrs.  Warren  is  prominent 
among  Canadian  women  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  business.  Her  advice  is  well  worth 
considering,  for  it  is  backed  by  sound 
judgment    and    fine    patriotic    sense. 

YOU  have  asked  me  for  a  few  words 
on  "Canada's  Victory  Loan." 
It  is  quite  true  that  many  questions  are 
being  asked  by  busy  men  and  women 
about  our  fourth  war  loan.  The  daily 
papers  carry  large  and  very  striking  ad- 
vertisements of  it,  but,  to  people  of  small 
investments,  this  comparatively  new  type 
of  investment  seems  a  somewhat  compli- 
cated proceeding.  If  we  could  onci' 
clearly  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  buying 
Canadian  war  bonds  we  are  not  only 
helping  Canada  to  finance  her  war  neces- 


sities, but  are  also  materially  helping  our 
own  pockets;  and  if,  also,  each  one  rea- 
lized that  his  or  her  own  savings  bank  is 
the  simple  and  natural  channel  of  turning 
any  savings  they  have  into  war  loan,  some 
of  the  imagined  difficulties  might  be  elim- 
I.  Ask  your  own  savings  bank  to  ex- 
plain the  exact  proceeding — it  is  simple 
in  the  extreme. 

Then,  again,  many  people  seem  to  have 
the  idea  that  they  jeopardize  their  money 
if  they  put  it  into  war  bonds.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  war  bond  has  behind  it  not  only 
the  (J  overtime  a  I  of  Canada,  but  Canada 
itself,  with  all  its  natural  resources  of 
mine,  forest  and  stream;  of  Ontario  farm 
and  Western  wheat  acres;  and  if,  as  some 
to  fear,  the  Government  were  not 
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able  to  p;iy  its  enormous  war  debts,  either 
abroad  or  to  the  individual  bondholder, 
then,  rarely,  neither  savings  banks  nor 
individual  investment  companies  would 
!>le  to  meet  their  indebtedness;  for 
which  stands  to  suffer  first,  the  whole  or 
the  facton  which  compose  it? 

To  every  undecided  woman  or  man  who 
has  mono]   to  Invert,  or  who  can  scrape 
to  |100, 
nent,  the  large  financial  inrtitul 
inada  and  the  well-known  men,  « 

I  ed    of   all,    say     to-day, 
"Put  it  into  'Victory  Loan'."     You  have  a 

and   sound   investment   with   a 
return  of  ad  one  which  is  not 

to  federal  tax  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 

(o  your  bit  toward  teaching  the 

"Hun  vulture"  to  respect  the  determine- 

tall  nation  across  the  big  sea, 

whom  he  thought  to  gobble  up  easily — and 

it  no  detriment  to  one's  own  personal 

financial   interest,  but  to  the  very  great 

that  inter 


For  Investors 

II  D'llara  &  Co.,  Toronto. — Municipal 
Tables  for  calculating  instalment 
money    by-laws. 

Eastern  Securities  Co.,  St.  John,  N.B. — 
A  pamphlet  regarding  Government 
and  Municipal  Bands,  Public  Utility 
and  Industrial  Bonds. 

A.  E.  Ames  &  Co.,  Toronto. — An  Inves- 
tors'   Reference.      A   concise   resume 
of   the   latest   available    information 
about    prominent    companies    whose 
■  cities  are  dealt  with  in  Canada. 

Edwanl  Brown  &  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Man. — 
of  Government  and  Municipal 
Bonds  and  Registered  Stocks. 
F.  Morgan  Dean  &  Co..  Hamilton, 
Ont. — Leaflets  descriptive  of  Muni- 
cipal Bonds  yielding  <', 

Greenshields  A  Co..  Montreal,  Que. — A 
Monthly  Review,  being  a  brief  sum- 
mary, based  on  authentic  statistics, 
of  the  current  state  of  business  in 
Canada,  also  "Analysis  of  Canadian 
Stocks"  and  a  booklet  entitled  "Sav- 
ing and  Investment,"  describing  their 
periodical  payment  plan. 
A.  Mackenzie  &  Co.,  Toronto  and 
Winnipeg.  —  Canadian  Government 
and  Municipal  Securities,  yielding 
from  6—6 
H.  Burgess  &  Co. — Circular  list  of  6r'r 
Municipal  Debentures,  also  an  offer- 
ing of  the  County  of  Lanark  Deben- 
tures yielding  6 

Ferguson,  Sanson  &  Graham,  Toronto. — 
Investment   offerings. 

Brent,  Noxon  &  Co.,  Toronto. — Canadian 
Municipal  Bonds.  A  booklet  contain- 
ing synopsis  of  laws  governing  issues, 
compiled  by  E.  G.  Long,  member  of 
the  Ontario  Bar,  may  be  had  on 
application. 
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City  Chauffeir  in  the  Army.  — 
"What's  become  of  your  chauffeur?" 

"Oh,  he  was  with  the  regiment  down  in 
Texas  and  crawled  under  an  army  mule  to 
see  why  it  wouldn't  go."  —  Kansas  City 
Star. 


Vanity  Fair.— Across  the  Hall.— "Say, 
Bill,  can  I  borrow  your  dress  suit?" 

Back  Again. — "Sure.  Why  the  for- 
mality?" 

The  Other  One.— "Well,  I  couldn't  find 
it." — -Chaparral. 


Buy  Victory  Bonds 

I    oada'a  Vieton  Bonds  an  ah  good,  and  at  must  tin 

better,  than  cash.     For  this  reason,  if,  for  example,  you  put 
a  the  end  of  fourteen  yean  you  would  still  ha 
LOO,  but  only  that,  ;in<l  nothing  more.    But  if  you  put  ■ 
|100  <   in  ida  Victory  Bond  in  th  ad  then  put  the  inten 

mi  the  Bond  in  th<   9  nk  each  six  month,  and  let  this 

ini,  you  « ill  have  at  the  i  nd  of  foui  an 

at  -    10. 

Donated  by  Wood,  Gundy  &  Co. 
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Investing  by 
Small  Payments 

<J  The  growth  of  the  peri- 
odic a!  payment  plan  for 
making  safe  investments  is 
one   of  the  nu»t    n 

at  years  in 
finance  on  this  continent. 

<I  The  plan  was  introduced 
to  Canada  by  this  firm 
which  is  now  helping  in- 
>rs  throughout  the 
country    to    invest  while 

11  Our  circular  will  be  sent 
to  anyone   interested    on 

request. 

GREENSHIELDS  &  CO. 

Mrmhmrt  Mfinlrtil  Stock  Fxrhnnftm 
DmaUrM  in  Cnmadian  Bomd  luumt 

17  St.  John  Street,  Montreal 
Central  Chambers,  Ottawa 
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THE 

Financial  Post 

of  Can ada 

The  Canadian    Newspaper    for    Investor* 

$3.00  PER  YEAR 

Buy  ■  copy  of  the  current  Issue  from 
your  newsdealer,  and  make  a  careful 
examination  of  It.  Ask  your  banker  or 
broker  about  "The  Post."  Get  independ- 
ent opinions  regarding  It  from  the  pro- 
fessional classes  who  handle  money. 
Sample  copy  on   request. 

One  advantage  which  subscribers  have 
is  the  service  of  the  Investors  Infor- 
mation Bureau  of  "The  Post,"  where 
special  information  and  advice  are  pro- 
vided, without  any  fee,  by  personal 
letter. 

Published  br 

Th*  Mac  Lean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 
143-153   University  Ave..   Toronto,  Ont. 


As  "Canada"  and  "endurance" 
are  synonymous  on  the  field 
of  battle,  so  "endurance"  and 
"ROYAL"  are  synonymous 
in  the  typewriter  field. 
ROYAL  endurance  is'  due  to 
stronger,  simpler,  fewer 
parts,  properly  constructed. 
These  ROYAL  features  pro- 
duce perfect  press  work  and 
insure  double  the  life. 
Endurance  is  only  one  of 
many  qualities  which  make 
the  ROYAL  a  machine  of 
perfect  letters  and  double 
service. 

"Compt  re  the    Work" 

Royal    Typewriter    Co.,    Inc. 

Royal  Typewriter  Building 
884  Broadway     -     New  York 

<  ANADIAN    AGENTS: 

nau>,  lovi  it  bou8i 

41  Richmond  Street  W. .  Toronto.  Ontario 

IJBBABU   liKAI'i'llKMIN,   LTD. 
79  .St.   James  St i ■  ,:,  Canada 

MODERN     uli!  -,K    APPLIANCES 

co. 

251    Notre    Dame    Ave..    Winnipeg,    Man. 

QPEHW  TYPEWRITER   EXCHANGE 
mtain   Hill  Quebec,   Canada 

ROYAL    TYPEWRITER    AGEN.  Y 
31-'   Pender  Street   W.      Vancouver,   B.C. 

SPPPLIES    COMPANY    OF    CANADA 

LTD. 
65  Sparks  Street  Ottawa,   Ontario 


Mention    MacLean's   Magazine — It   will   identify   you. 
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Transfer  the  old  Records 


Here's  a  Free  Service  That'll  Help 


The  transfer  of  papers  and 
records  is  an  annual  occasion. 

Not  the  pleasantest  sort  of  job, 
we'll  admit,  but  necessary,  absolutely 
necessary,  if  you  want  to  have  genu- 
inely "smooth  going"  in  the  files 
which  hold  so  many  of  your  valu- 
able business  records. 

And  it's  not  such  a  formidable 
proposition  after  all,  if  you  start 
out  early  to  get  things  lined  up. 
We'll  help  you.  too  —this  way: 

First,  tell  your  Stenographer  to 
send  off  a  card  for  a  free  copy  of 
"HOW  TO  TRANSFER  PAPERS 
AND  RECORDS."  a  16-page 
handbook  chock  full  of  real,  help- 
ful matter  on  all  kinds  of  transfer- 
ring systems.  Read  it  from  the 
angle  of  your  transfer  problem; 
you're  sure  to  get  one  paying 
suggestion  anyway      maybe 


Office 

TRANSFER 


one  that'll  cut  the  cost  of  your 
yearly  Transfer  in  half. 

Thenif  there's  somelittle  angle 
you're  not  just  sure  of,  get  our 
nearest  office  on  the  phone,  have 
one  of  our  Salesmen  come  'round, 
or  tell  us  in  a  letter  what  your 
problem  is. 

We'll  give  it  undivided  atten- 
tion, make  suggestions  on  the 
easiest,  quickest,  and  most  eco- 
nomical way  to  meet  it. 

This  service  will  cost  you  noth- 
ing. It's  part  of  our  business'  and 
goes  free  with  the  purchase  of 
'Office  Specialty*  Transfer  Supplies. 

There  are  many  other  ways  we 
can  help  you  but  first  let's  "prove 
up  on  what  we've  already  said. 
Start  things  right  now  toward  a 
more  "comfortable"  1917  Trans- 
fer.   Send  that  post  card  today. 
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SUPPLIES 
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How  to  Draw  Up 
Your  Will 

By  WALTER  E.  LEAR 


A  WILL  or  testament  is  the  legal 
declaration  of  a  man's  intentions 
of  what  he  wills  to  have  done  with 
his  property  after  his  death.  When  a 
man  makes  a  will  he  is  called  a  testator; 
and  when  a  woman  makes  a  will  she  is 
called  a  testatrix.  A  person  who  dies 
without  making  a  will  is  said  to  die  intes- 
tate. The  person  to  whom  land  is  given 
by  a  will  is  called  a  devisee;  and  the  per- 
son to  whom  personal  property  is  given  is 
called    a    legatee. 

Wills  may  be  written  on  paper,  parch- 
ment, or  any  other  material,  and  in  any 
hand;  but  it  must  be  legible  and  intelli- 
gible. Any  person  twenty-one  years  of  age 
or  over,  and  of  sound  and  disposing  mind 
and  memory,  who  is  not  at  the  time  under 
the  influence  of  fear,  fraud,  or  coercion, 
is  competent  to  make  a  will. 

No  will  takes  effect  until  the  death  of 
the  testator.  It  may  be  rendered  void 
by  cancellation  or  revocation,  or  by  the 
execution  of  a  will  of  later  date.  The 
will  is  revoked  if  the  testator  destroy  it 
by  burning,  tearing,  etc.,  with  intent 
to  revoke  it,  or  if  some  other  person  do 
so  by  his  direction.  The  subsequent  mar- 
riage of  the  testator  will  revoke  a  will 
previously  made. 

To  pass  land  the  will  must  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  country 
where  such  land  is  situated ;  but  to  effect 
personal  property  it  need  only  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  of  the  country  of 
the    testator's   residence. 

A  will  must  be  signed  at  the  foot  or 
end  thereof  by  the  testator,  or  for  him 
by  some  other  person  in  his  presence  and 
by  his  direction.  A  testator  who  is  un- 
able to  write  may  have  his  hand  guided 
in  making  a  mark  against  his  name  if  he 
understands  the  purport  of  what  is  being 
done   and    assents   to    the   act. 

The  testator  must  make  or  acknow- 
ledge his  signature  in  the  presence  of 
two  or  more  witnesses  present  at  the  same 
time,  and  such  witnesses  must  attest  and 
must  write  their  names  to  the  will  in  the 
presence  of  the  testator.  Although  a  seal 
Continued  <>»  pagt  13. 
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is  of'  lied  to  a  will  it  has  no  efj 

Ths  will  is  just  as  valid  without  a 

No    special    form    of   memorandum    or 
ftcate    i'f    attestation    is   n 
but  it  would  be  well  to  write  the  follow- 
form,   which    will   generally    answer: 
ned,  published  and  declared  bj 

and    fur    his    last    will    and 

merit    in    the    presence   of    us,   both 

ant    at    the    same    time,    who    at    the 

i  .1./.'.,  and  in  his 

1  in  the  :  of  each  other, 

have    hereunto    set    and    subscribed    our 

names   as    witnesses." 

It  is  well  to  write  the  residence  and 
ipation   of  each    witness  beneath  his 
ature,  as  he  may  be  called  upon  to 
make    oath    when    the    will    is    probated 
must  be  taken  that  only  parties  who 
v  nothing  under  the  will  should  be 
witi  •  they  will  lose  the 

gift.  Gifts  to  husbands  or  wives  of  wit- 
nesses are  also  void.  Creditors  of  the 
testator  may  be  witnesses  without  defeat- 
ing bequests  for  payment  of  their  debts, 
and  executors  may  be  witnesses;  but  it 
is  best  to  choose  others.  The  witnesses 
should  note  well  the  mental  and  physical 
condition  of  the  testator  and  satisfy 
themselves  that  he  fully  understands  the 
will  and  what  is  being  done. 

A  will  should  begin  with  a  statement 
of  the  name,  occupation  and  residence  of 
the  testator.  The  full  name  of  each 
person  who  receives  a  gift  should  also 
be  given,  and  if  necessary  to  prevent  mis- 
takes where  there  are  two  of  the  same 
name,  their  occupation  or  residence,  or 
such  other  description  as  may  obviate 
all  misunderstanding.  The  testator  may 
know  well  enough  when  he  bequeaths  a 
legacy  to  "John,"  or  "Mary,"  whom  he 
means,  but  if  there  are  two  "Johns"  or 
'•.Marys"  among  his  relatives  (which  may 
not  be  unlikely)  disputes  may  arise.  \ 
gift  to  "children"  will  not  include  illegi- 
timate  children. 

A  man  can  leave  but  one  will,  though 
he  may  execute  many  codicils  to  it,  the 
more  recent  of  which  governs  the  former. 
Hence,  the  dating  of  the  will,  and  of  each 
codicil,  must  never  be  omitted.  If  two 
wills  are  left  by  the  testator,  and  neither 
is  dated,  neither  will  takes  effect,  and 
there  is  an  intestacy. 

A  will  is  construed  as  though  the  tes- 
tator made  it  immediately  before  his 
death,  unless  a  contrary  intention  clearly 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  will. 

A  codicil  is  a  supplement,  or  an  addi- 
tion, made  to  a  will  by  the  testator,  in- 
tended for  a  further  explanation  or  alter- 
ation of  the  will,  or  to  make  some  addi- 
tion to  or  subtraction  from  the  former 
dispositions  of  the  testator.  It  may  be 
written  upon  the  same  paper  as  the  will, 
or  upon  a  separate  sheet,  and  it  may  be 
left  attached  to  the  will  or  separate  in 
another  place,  though  it  is  best  to  attach 
it.  It  should  be  executed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  formalities, 
as  the  original  will,  and  should  be  read 
as  part  of  it. 

Every  codicil  revokes  and  alters  the 
will  and  earlier  codicils  in  so  far  as  its 
directions,  devises  and  bequests  change 
those  of  the  will  and  of  the  earlier  codi- 
cils. But  if  a  legacy  be  revoked  under  a 
mistake  of  facts,  as  if  the  testator  re- 
vokes a  legacy  under  the  erroneous  im- 
pression that  the  legatee  is  dead,  whereas 
in  fact  he  is  alive,  the  revocation  is  void. 

A  father  may,  by  his  will,  appoint  a 
guardian  to  his  child  or  children,  who 
shall  have  custody  of  their  persons  and 
estates  until  they  reach  full  age. 
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Sunlight  can  be  kind  or  cruel 

Strong  sunlight  is  the  real  proof  of  your  skin's  beauty.  At  night, 
under  soft  shaded  lights,  you  may  succeed  in  making  your  skin 
appear  attractive,  hut  how  does  it  look  by  day? 


CAN   v>u  face  the  strong  mid 
light  with  confidence.' 

Iv  your  skin  so  fine  in  texture, 
m)  toft  and  clear  t*h:,t  you  Jo  not 
hesitate  to  he  seen  with  your  face 
bathed  in  sunshine?  Scientists  my, 
strong;  sunlight  is  a  thousand  lima 
stronger  than  ordinary  electric  light. 

You  can  look  well  in 
daylight, 

I  here  i-  no  reason  why  vour 
skin  should  )iot  he  clear  and  lo\  e- 
Iv.  al 

The   Woodbury  treatment 

baaed    on    this   fundamental 
every  day  a  change   takes  pla 
your  skin.    The  old  skin   dies,  new 
forms.    This  new  skin,  when  treat- 
ed by   the  lather  of    Woodbury's 
Facial  n    he    rendered   de- 

lightfully   dear,    smooth    and    free 
from  all  blemishes. 

It  you  want  to  know  how  beau 
tiful   your  skin    can    be  -  not   only 
br — but  in  the  daytime,  too 


—  just  try   the   following    treatment 
tonight. 

r*l/*w  iii<  u  directitnt 
cart  fully 

Just  before  retiring,  wash  your 
face  and  neck  with  plenty  of 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  and  warm 
water.  Work  up  a  good  so.ip\ 
lather  in  your  hands  and  rub  thor- 
oughly into  the  pores,  using  an 
upward  and  outward  motion.  Dc 
this  until  the  skin  feels  somewhat 
sensitive.  Rinse  well  in  warm 
water,  then  in  cold.  If  possible,  rub 
your  skin  for  five  minutes  with  a 
pica  of  he,  and  dry  carefully. 

This  Woodbury  treatment,  used 
nightly,  should  produce  a  marked 
improvement  m  a  week  or  ten 
days.  If  kept  up  regularly  il  will 
give  you  a  complexion  you  will  be 
proud  of  ! 

You    can    secure    Woodbury's 

Facial  Soap  at    your   druggist's,   or 
at  any  counter   where    toilet    prep- 


arations ai  e  sold.       (  )ne  25c  cake  is 

sufficient  for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

S,  utl  tor  this  booklet  and 

sample  cait 

The  many  Woodbury  treatments  for 

the  various  troubles  of  the  skin  are  all 
^iven  in  the  booklet    "  A  skin  yoo  low 

to  touch."  I  his  booklet  is  wrapped 
about  every  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial 
Soap.  For  4c  «e  "ill  tend  you  this 
Ixxiklet  ami  a  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial 
Soap  1  U  li    tor   a   week   of  any 

1  .mi v  treatment.  Write  today  ' 
Vddren  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co., 
Ltd.  2512  Sherbrooke  Street,  Perth, 
Ontario 
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Closing  the  Eyes  of  the  Hun 

A  Story  of  the  Work  of  the  Sniper 


By  Corporal  R.  N.  Siddle 

Bditob's  Not*.     Corporal  Siddle  enlisted  i>i  /•  ''<  ""' 

Battalion.     II-  ""rf  at  thf 

Of   that    tim,-   had  a    well  M  ''  °f  the   ' 

II,    had  bo&H    through    the   b 
at    YpTOt  a  ml  ■  and  had   to  his   knowledge 

acco*  During  the  battle  of  Ike  Somme  he  was 

d  by  a  shell  and  , 
ealided  h\  »  "  hotter  position  to  tell  the  story  i 

rk  that  falls   to  hi 


WE  were  "going  up."  It  was  an 
unusually  dark  night  and  we 
stumbled  along  the  shell-pitted 
road  m.  could.     Suddenly  one  of 

our  fellows  pitched  forward  with  a  deep- 
wrung  groan;  and  did  not  get  up.  A 
quick  examination  by  those  nearest  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  he  had  been  hit — and 
behind  the  shoulder  at  that. 

A  few  moments  later  another  fellow- 
emitted  a  sharp  cry  of  pain.  "I'm  hit!" 
he  exclaimed.  "They've  handed  me  one 
in  the  leg." 

Almost  before  the  words  were  out  of 
his  mouth  another  pellet  came  winging 
out  of  the  blackness  and  nipped  the  arm 
of  a  sergeant.  There  was  no  longer  any 
doubt  as  to  what  was  happening.  Some- 
where, in  the  darkness  behind  us.  a 
"sniper"  was  concealed. 

The  18th  Battalion  had  not  been  long 
at  the  front  and  we  were  a  little  disturbed 
at  this  form  of  attack.  The  sniper  had 
probably  directed  his  aim  by  the  sound 
of  our  tramping.  Certainly  he  could  not 
have  seen  us.  For  our  part  we  had  about 
one  chance  in  twenty  of  locating  him,  as 
things  stood.  He  might  be  anywhere 
around  us  and  there  was  plenty  of  cover. 
But,  oddly  enough,  we  managed  to  get 
the  beggar,  after  all.  One  of  our  fellows 
chanced  to  catch  a  slight  flash  far  off  to 
the  east  of  the  road  just  as  a  bullet  sang 
past  his  ear.  The  word  was  passed  along 
the  line  and  we  began  a  cautious  ad- 
vance on  the  spot  from  all  directions.  As 
we  drew  closer  the  outline  of  a  small  shed 
became  discernible  in  the  darkness.  Sure 
that  we  had  our  man  cornered,  we  rushed 
the  shed  from  three  sides. 

He  had  hardly  a  chance  to  emit  a  squeak 
before  we  had  him  out,  rifle  and  all.  He 
was  caught  red-handed,  a  venomous  litt'« 
spy  who  spat  shrill  curses  at  us  as  we 
lined  him  up  against  the  side  of  the  shed. 


THIS  incident, 
which  occur- 
red early  in  Sep- 
teml-  il- 

lustrates the 
gravity  of  the 
danger  from 
snipers.  It  was 
then  not  uncom- 
mon for  spies  to 
rind  posts  far  be- 
hind our  lines  and 
pick  us  off  as  we 
marched  to  and 
from  the  trenches. 
There  is  less  of 
this  sort  of  thing 
now,  for  the  spy 
crop    has    been 

pretty  well  harvested.  But  on  the  other 
hand  the  system  of  sniping  has  been  de- 
veloped into  a  regular  science,  adding 
very  greatly  to  the  hazards  of  war.  The 
sniper  has  become  just  as  necessary  a 
part  of  the  army  organization  as  the 
sapper  or  the  stretcher-bearer. 

The  sniper  has  many  duties,  but  the 
first  and  all-important  one  is  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  making  observations.  In 
queer,  unusual  places,  behind  or  in  front 
of  the  line,  the  sniper  lies  patiently  in 
wait,  rifle  leveled  and  ready.  If  anything 
shows  above  the  line  of  the  enemy  trench 
he  puts  a  bullet  through  it.  If  a  periscope 
is  shoved  over  the  sand  bags — whut !  The 
sniper  can  hit  almost  anything  within 
sighting  distance. 

It  has  become  a  post  of  honor  and  dis- 
tinction. Only  the  best  marksmen  are 
uesd  for  this  service.  It  requires,  in  ad- 
dition, a  very  cool  n?rve  and  unusu  .1 
powers  of  endurance.  The  reason  for  this 
will  perhaps  be  apparent  later  on. 

There  is  little  to  choose  between  the 
two  armies  in  regard  to  the  thoroughness 


H.   S.   Siddle 


of   till  .rraiige- 

ments  but,  individually, 
man  for  man,  we  have  it 
over  the  Germans.  Fritz 
is  a  good  fighting  man  with 
his  officers  to  direct  him 
and  army  regulation  - 
tell  him  what  to  do  next. 
But  get  him  alone  out  on 
No  Man's  Land  with  only 
his  rifle  for  defence  and  his 
own  wits  to  guide  him  and 
he  is  no  match  for  the 
Canadian  or  the 
British  Tommy. 

SNIPKRS  are 
recruited  from 
the  best  marks- 
men in  a  com- 
pany. The  18th 
had  trained  a  t 
Folkestone  u 
of  course,  we  had 
regular  practice 
he  targets  I 
had  always  been  a 
good  shot  and 
succeeded  during 
the  course  o  f 
training  in  hang- 
ing  up  some 
pretty  fair  re- 
cords. I  wasn't  surprised,  therefore, 
when  Sergt-Major  Walker  called  me 
over  the  first  day  we  got  up  near  the 
line. 

"Siddle,    you've    been    picked    for    the 
snipers,"  he  said. 

We  had  arrived  the  night  before  and 
were  camped  about  three  miles  back  of 
the  front  line.  It  was  expected  that  we 
would  go  up  any  time  and  the  roar  of  the 
guns  had  worked  us  up  to  a  fine  pitch  of 
excitement.  After  so  many  months  in 
training  camps  the  prospect  of  active  ser- 
vice was  alluring.  I  imagine  that  every 
man  jack  in  the  battalion  was  itching  for 
a  sight  of  the  trenches.  Certainly  I  was 
delighted  to  hear  that  I  had  been  picked 
as  a  sniper.  It  promised  extra  chances. 
••That's  all  right,"  I  said.  "Who's  to 
be  with  me?" 

"Crookshanks,"  replied  the  S.-.M. 
That  bit  of  news  made  me  completely 
satisfied  with  my  appointment.  Adam 
Crookshanks  was  from  my  own  home 
town  of  Ferdwich,  Ontario.  He  was  a 
fine    fellow,    big    and    husky,    and    good 
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natured  and  as  straight  as  the  day  is  long. 
We  had  enlisted  together  and  had  been 
the  closest  of  chums  all  through  training, 
so  naturally  I  was  delighted  when  I  learn- 
ed that  we  were  picked  for  the  same  ser- 
vice. 

We  worked  together  as  a  sniper  team 
for  over  a  year.  When  men  lie  side  by 
side  sometimes  for  sixteen  hours  at  a 
stretch,  when  they  got  out  on  No  Man's 
Land  together  day  after  day,  they  come  to 
understand  and  know  each  other  pretty 
well.  I  want  to  say  that  a  better  man 
than  Adam  Crookshanks  never  donned  the 
khaki. 

So,  right  at  the  start,  I  became  a  sniper. 
Most  of  the  men  who  serve  in  this  capa- 
city work  into  it  after  more  or  less  long 
spells  in  the  trenches.  They  are  needed 
to  fill  in,  for  casualities  are  pretty  heavy. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  Germans 
send  their  men  out  sniping  as  a  punish- 
ment for  insubordination.  I  doubt  this, 
however.  A  sniper  needs  a  long  course 
of  training  to  become  of  much  use. 

SNIPERS  always  hunt  in  pairs  and 
there  are  four  attached  to  each  com- 
pany, which  means  there  are  sixteen  to 
a  battalion.  They  share  a  mess  at  bat- 
talion headquarters  with  the  patrol  men, 
eight  in  number.  The  patrol,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  have  the  most  dangerous  and 
least  desirable  part  of  all.  Like  the  owls, 
they  only  come  out  at  night  and  their  work 
is  to  keep  the  enemy  from  bringing  any- 
thing off  under  cover  of  darkness.  They 
go  out  on  No  Man's  Land  and  crawl  up 
and  down  the  line.  When  a  star  shell 
bursts  they  lie  perfectly  still;  a  move 
would  bring  a  shower  of  bullets.  Dead 
bodies  in  all  stages  of  decomposition  strew 
the  path.  It  is  generally  raining  so  they 
crawl  through  water  more  than  half  the 
time.    Work  for  real  men,  this. 

Snipers  work  on  their  own.  They  have 
letters  of  marque.  They  can  go  any- 
where they  like  and  do  pretty  much  what 
they  like.  Provided,  of  course,  that  they 
deliver.  It  is  up  to  them  to  put  the  fear 
into  the  stretch  of  enemy  trenches  facing 
their  battalion. 

Each  night  the  snipers  go  back  to  bat- 
talion headquarters  and  get  a  hot  meal 
there.  They  need  it.  Before  daybreak 
they  sally  out,  always  in  pairs,  to  the  post 
they  have  elected  to  occupy  for  the  day. 
They  carry  rifles  with  special  sights,  steel 
plates,  gas  masks,  steel  helmets,  fifty 
rounds  of  ammunition,  and  a  day's  iron 
rations  consisting  of  two  biscuits  and  a 
tin  of  bully  beef.  They  do  not  take  their 
bayonets.  The  gas  masks  are  very  neces- 
sary, for  gas  hugs  the  ground  and  pene- 
trates any  shelter. 

The  post  occupied  is  generally  behind 
the  front  line  trenches  and  elevated  so 
that  it  commands  a  view  of  the  enemy 

line.       Some- 
times   refuge 

is  found  in  a 

ruined   build- 
ing   or    in    a 

tree,  but  this 

is    not    often 

the      case. 

Hardly    one 

brick    is    left 

standing    o  n 

another 

where      the 

guns     have 

been  at  work 

and      such 

seared 

stumps    of 

trees       as 


A  gas  at- 
tack on  the 
Western 
front.  The 
gas  rising 
after  the 
explosion  of 
a  gas  bomb. 


To  right  on 
opposite 
page:  A 
flashlight  of 
artillery  in 
action  dur- 
ing a  night 
bombard- 
ment. 


might  still  stand  would  be  too  shining  a 
mark  for  the  enemy  guns. 

THE  first  day  that  I  sallied  out  it  was 
raining  with  a  depressing  steadiness. 
I  found  a  post  behind  a  ridge,  a  little 
above  the  front  line  trenches.  The  Ger- 
man line  was  three  hundred  yards  beyond 
and  Fritz  was  in  a  canny  mood  that  day. 
I  watched  eagerly  and  got  one  or  two 
chances  but  don't  believe  that  I  hit  any- 
thing. In  the  meantime,  the  rain  con- 
tinued to  come  down  and  as  I  was  lying 
full  length  in  a  hollowed  out  space,  it  was 
not  long  before  I  was  literally  immersed 
in  it.  The  cold  water  crept  up  over  my 
legs  and  finally  reached  to  my  arm  pits. 
My  teeth  chattered,  my  body  became 
numb,  my  elbows  sank  down  into  the  mud 
until  I  could  hardly  move  them.  I  could 
barely  lift  my  rifle,  let  alone  make  a  clean 
shot  with  it. 

Crookshanks  was  lying  about  ten  feet 
off  and  in  quite  as  desperate  a  plight  as  I 

was.  He  was 
mud  from 
head  to  foot 
and,  when- 
ever the  guns 
let  up,  I  could 
hear  his  teeth 
rattle. 

"Can't 
I  this!" 
I  said,  final- 
ly. "I'm  go- 
ing to  get  a 
dry  place  or 
I'll  be  frozen 
stiff." 

So  we  moved 
along  the 
ridge,  looking 


I  by  Corporal  Siddlt 


for  dry  spots.  There  weren't  any.  It 
was  just  mud  and  water  and  mostly 
pretty  well  exposed  to  view.  Finally  we 
went  back  to  our  first  posts  and  settled 
down  into  the  water  again.  We  had 
twelve  hours  of  this. 

The  sniper  worked  under  difficulties  in 
those  days.  He  had  no  special  equipment. 
He  built  up  such  shelter  as  he  could  with 
old  boxes,  sand  bags  and  such.  Gradually, 
however,  more  scientific  methods  were 
evolved  and  some  hints  also  were  picked 
up  from  the  Germans.  Special  steel 
plates  were  made  and  supplied  to  us. 
Each  night  we  would  take  our  plates  out 
to  the  spot  we  had  picked  for  next  day's 
post  and  would  proceed  to  bank  them  up 
with  earth  in  front.  This  plate  is  about 
two  feet  wide  and  a  foot  and  a  half  high 
and  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  with  a  round 
hole  in  the  centre  big  enough  for  sighting 
and  firing  through.  The  earth  in  front 
i.s  arranged  so  as  to  cover  the  plate  but 
leave  the  "peep-hole"  open.  A  flap  of 
canvas  is  attached  to  the  top  and  sides 
of  the  plate.  It  is  big  enough  to  cover 
a  man  crouching  behind  the  plate.  Then 
the  canvas  is  covered  with  earth. 

Before  daybreak  we  would  return  to 
this  post  and  crawl  under  our  canvases. 
If  the  "camouflaging"  had  been  well  done 
we  could  hardly  be  detected  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  yards. 

Snipers  were  doing  this  all  along  the 
Western  front.  When  daylight  spread 
over  the  trenches,  the  men  in  both  lines 
knew  that  somewhere  facing  them  were 
a  number  of  these  cleverly  contrived  snip- 
ing posts  and  that  keen  eyes  wen-  sv 
ing  the  line  of  the  parapets.  A  hand  ex- 
I,  a  hasty  movement,  would  bring  a 
bullet 

Ads  i.shanks   and    I    worked   by 
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To     left:     A     small     trenching 
spoon  carried  by  British  troops. 


turns  as,  I  suppose,  all  teams  do.  We 
would  have  our  plates  set  right  to- 
gether whenever  possible.  One  of  us 
would  watch  with  a  telescope  while  the 
other  lay  ready  to  take  a  pot  shot 
at  anything  that  offered.  Then  we 
would  reverse  the  order.  We  kept  this  up 
all  day  and  there  would  hardly  be  a  mo- 
ment that  a  telescope  would  not  be  trained 
on  the  enemy  line.  Sometimes  we  would 
not  get  more  than  half  a  dozen  shots  be- 
tween us  all  day.  Needless  to  state  we 
never  blazed  away  promiscuously.  The 
danger  of  being  seen  was  too  great.  And 
at  that  most  of  the  shots  we  got  would  be 
at  periscopes.  Fritz  has  so  wholesome  a 
respect  for  the  "Englander"  sniper  that 
he  does  most  of  his  observing  through 
these  handy  devices. 

Sometimes  we  would  while  away  the 
hours  at  our  posts  by  reading,  but  this 
wasn't  always  possible.  We  had  to  keep 
too  sharp  a  watch.  We  knew,  of  course, 
that  the  other  fellows  were  trying  to  find 
us  out  and  that  any  moment  a  trench  mor- 
tar might  poke  its  muzzle  up  over  the  way 
and  send  a  "rum  jar"  in  our  direction. 
They  are  wicked  instruments,  those  trench 
mortars,  and  a  shot  placed  anywhere 
close  to  our  post  would  have  spelled  a 
speedy  and  complete  finish  for  us. 

Once  located  we  were  tied  to  our  post 
for  as  long  as  the  daylight  lasted.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  a  matter  of  duty  and, 
in  the  second,  it  would  be  courting  death 
to  move.  A  sniper  works  in  the  open.  In 
order  to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  enemy 
trenches  he  must  necessarily  be  exposed 
himself.  To  leave  the  post  would  mean  a 
retreat  in  full  view.     Only  when  we  be- 


came certain  that  Fritz  had  spotted  us 
would  we  take  a  chance  on  moving. 

Sometimes  we  took  up  our  station  on 
No  Man's  Land.  This,  of  course,  was 
possible  only  when  the  trenches  were  quite 
a  distance  apart.  We  would  go  out  dur- 
ing the  night,  pick  our  spot  and  plant  our 
equipment.  Before  daybreak  we  would 
navigate  a  tunnel  leading  out  through  the 
sandbags  and  crawl  to  our  post.  Once 
there  we  were  anchored  for  the  day.  Re- 
treat was  out  of  the  question  in  so  ex- 
posed a  position. 

OUR  first  six  months  of  service  were 
spent  in  the  Ypres  region  and  we 
went  through  the  battle  of  St.  Eloi.  Noth- 
ing that  occurred  afterward,  not  even  the 
Somme,  could  compare  for  sheer  horror 
with  St.  Eloi.  We  hadn't  the  artillery 
then  that  we  have  now  and  the  pounding 
the  Germans  gave  us  was  terrific.  We 
faced  it  in  shallow  trenches  and  just 
hung  on,  flesh  and  blood  against  gun- 
powder and  steel.  Crookshanks  and  I 
it  through  and  we  got  back  something 
of  what  our  fellows  were  getting  up  in 
the  front  line.  I  accounted  for  fifteen 
Germans  in  three  weeks.  Most  of  them 
were  picked  off  during  the  charges  and 
countercharges  that  marked  the  struggle 
for  this  bloody  corner  of  the  salient. 

Shortly  afterwards  we  were  moved 
along  the  line  and  figured  in  another 
period  of  delirious  struggle.  The  Ger- 
mans launched  a  sudden  attack,  in  over- 
whelming numbers,  on  the  section  of  the 
line  we  held.    We  were  in  rest  billets  after 


Revolver  and 
wooden  holder 
carried  by  Ger- 
man officer 
who  was  killed 
at  the  Somme. 
To  the  left,  his 
belt. 


a  hard  spell  in  the  trenches  when  the  word 
came  that  the  Boche  had  broken  our  line. 
It  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
ordinarily  we  would  have  cursed  our  luck 
at  being  thus  cheated  of  our  turn  to  rest. 
But  I  guess  we  realized  that  the  situation 
was  pretty  black.  We  got  into  our  equip- 
ment in  ominous  silence  and  fell  into  line 
in  record  time. 

Then  began  a  battle  that  lasted  contin- 
uously for  36  days  and  we  fought  it 
through  without  rest  or  moment  of  re- 
spite. For  36  days  not  a  man  in  our 
battalion  got  a  chance  to  take  off  his 
clothes.  We  snatched  odd  moments  of 
sleep  during  brief  lulls  in  the  fighting 
and  ate  whenever  food  could  be  brought 
up  to  us.  The  Germans  never  left  us 
alone  for  a  full  hour.  It  was  just  one 
attack  after  another,  and  through  it  all 
the  guns  rained  shells  on  us. 

Nevertheless  we  managed  to  hold  them 
and  finally  beat  them  back  to  the  positions 
they  held  when  the  offensive  started. 
Then  reliefs  came  and  we  went  back  to 
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rest  billets  again,  such  as  were  left  of  us. 
Most  of  our  fellows  were  worn  to  the 
bone — lousy  scarecrows,  covered  with  the 
filth  of  weeks,  their  uniforms  in  tatters 
and  caked  with  blood. 

THEN  we  were  moved  down  to  the 
Somme.  The  business  of  sniping  took 
on  many  new  phases  there.  No  longer  did 
we  stop  at  one  post  for  a  whole  day, 
watching  an  immovable  enemy  line.  We 
became  flying  wings  on  a  line  that  moved 
ever  forward,  getting  its  "yards"  every 
time.  The  great  offensive  was  in  full 
swing  when  we  arrived  and  the  first  big 
attack  in  which  we  figured  saw  the 
initial  appearance  of  the  "tanks." 

Hints  of  what  was  coming  had  gone 
the  rounds,  of  course.  Some  who  had  seen 
the  "tanks"  lumbering  up  brought  exag- 
gerated reports  of  them.  The  whole  line 
was  agog  with  the  news.  The  surprise  of 
the  first  gas  attack  at  St  Julien  was 
going  to  be  repaid  with  compound  in- 
terest and  we  hugged  ourselves  with  de- 
light. 

Of  course,  this  new  form  of  attack 
meant  a  lot  to  the  snipers.  It  was  pretty 
generally  expected  that  Fritz  would  have 
an  attack  of  the  nerves  when  he  saw  an 
armored  train  coming  against  him  and 
we  snipers  were  to  be  ready  to  deal  with 
any  bolt  from  the  trenches  that  might 
develop.  We  were  out  and  safely  en- 
sconced on  No  Man's  Land  long  before 
daylight. 

It  was  just  at  daybreak  that  the  first 
tank  crossed  our  trenches.  It  went  over 
with  a  grunting  and  a  rattle  of  machinery 
that  could  be  heard  for  half  a  mile  around. 
The  opposite  trenches  came  to  life  with  a 
start  and  roar  of  musketry  spread  along 
the  front. 

Pea-shooters  would  have  been  just  as 
effective.    The  monster  went  through  the 


barbed  wire  entanglements  like  so  much 
paper  and  then  creaked  and  rattled  on  its 
way  over  No  Man's  Land,  flame  spurting 
from  every  corner.  I  guess  the  Germans 
thought  that  some  engine  from  hell  had 
been  conjured  up  against  them.  In  the 
grey  of  early  dawn  it  was  a  fearsome 
looking  thing;  and  it  was  just  as  deadly 
as  it  looked.  It  straddled  the  German 
trench  and  machine  gun  fire  was  directed 
up  and  down  it,  a  flail  of  death  from 
which  no  one  could  escape.  But  many  of 
the  Germans  had  not  waited  for  this. 
They  had  bolted.  They  dropped  their 
rifles  and  scrambled  out  of  the  trenches, 
bleating  like  sheep.  They  ran  toward  us 
with  their  arms  up,  and  yelling  "kamer- 
ade."  We  took  over  2,000  prisoners  that 
morning  and  advanced  1,200  yards. 

FROM  that  time  on  it  was  a  steady  ad- 
vance. We  snipers  were  kept  busy  as 
never  before  and  our  casualties  were 
heavy.  Each  advance  carried  us  far  be- 
yond trenches  and  the  only  shelter  we 
could  find  was  in  shell  craters  and  "funk 
holes"  and  we  never  had  much  time  to 
dig  in.  It  rained  steadily  and  the  shell 
holes  were  nothing  but  lakes  of  water. 
Many  a  time  we  lay  all  day  in  mud  and 
water  with  only  our  heads  and  shoulders 
clear. 

Both  Adam  and  I  had  many  close 
shaves,  but  the  narrowest  squeak  of  all 
came  one  day  when,  by  some  evil  chance, 
we  discerned  the  stump  of  a  willow  tree 
that  had  withstood  the  bombardment.  It 
was  about  seven  feet  high  and  hollowed 
out  at  the  top.  It  was  in  the  evening  that 
we  discovered  this  ideal  nest  and  we 
agreed  at  once  that  next  day  we  would 
make  the  tree  our  habitation.  So  we 
placed  a  couple  of  sandbags  on  the  top, 
criss-crossing  them  to  make  a  peephole 
and  next  morning  were  back  there  bright 


and  early.  I  took  the  first  watch  and 
clambered  up  into  the  stump.  Crook- 
shanks  sat  on  the  ground  behind  it. 

Careless  of  the  fact  that  the  stump 
made  a  grand  mark  for  the  gunners,  I 
looked  around  and  saw  a  group  about  five 
hundred  yards  behind  the  German  lines. 
I  took  a  pot  at  them  and  they  scurried 
promptly  to  cover. 

"Broke  up  one  party,"  I  chuckled  for 
the  benefit  of  my  partner  who,  of  course, 
had  to  sit  tight  and  couldn't  see  any- 
thing. 

And  almost  immediately  it  seemed  there 
was  a  roar  and  a  cloud  of  flying  sod  not 
twenty-five  yards  in  front  of  us.  The 
smoke  had  hardly  cleared  away  when 
another  came  over  and  landed  about  the 
same  distance  the  other  side.  There  was 
no  mistaking  what  this  portended.  The 
Boches  had  our  range.  I  scrambled  out  of 
the  tree  and  the  two  of  us  broke  for  cover. 
We  had  barely  gone  twenty  yards  when  a 
third  shell  landed  squarely  on  that  stump 
and  blew  it  into  millions  of  pieces. 

The  next  day  was  misty  so  I  went  back 
and  dug  up  that  shell.  I  brought  back 
the  pieces  as  a  souvenir. 

IN  the  fighting  at  the  Somme,  the  snipers 
would  go  "over  the  top"  with  the  rest 
whenever  a  charge  was  ordered,  but 
would  then  skirt  out  to  the  flanks  of 
the  fighting  area,  taking  post  there  to 
prevent  any  attempt  at  "flanking"  on 
the  part  of  the  Germans.  It  was  seldom 
that  we  held  the  same  ground  for  more 
than  a  few  days  and  this  meant  that  we 
were  occupying  shallow  trenches  without 
proper  communications  and  that  the  dan- 
ger from  counter-attacks  was  very  great. 
So  the  snipers  had  a  harder  time  of  it 
than  ever. 

Neither  Crookshanka  nor  I  had  been 
Continued  mi  page  93. 
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Bv  artiu  r  striv  ;er 


From  spire  and  tower,  in  silver;  tune, 
The  chimes  like  birds  take  Bight, 

Where  that  <lim  golden  boat,  the  moon, 
I  > ri  ft ~  slowly  down  the  night. 

Aloud,  alert,  nl ■.  they  a 

And  wake,  these  midnight  bells, 

Proclaiming,  through  their  clamor,  Peace 
Where  Peace  oo  longer  dwells. 


Yet  chime  by  chime,  like,  homing  bird 

They  float,  soar  up,  recede, 
A  gust  of  old-time  gladdening  words 

That  back  to  Sorrow  lead. 

For  as  we  listen,  bell  by  bell, 

They  bring  about  be  here 
Our  ghostly  <1c;h1  who  sleep  so  well 

We  'hue  not  dream  them  near. 


So  b(  .•■I'll  blithe,  ' >  Bt  11$,  and  gay, 
Sind  through  the  old  glad  sun  nil 

Our  dead  eome  home  thU  I  'hrietmat  Day 
From  grave-etrewn  Flanders'  ground1 
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Wasn't 
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I  simply  merit  li 
the  f:-.  it  out 

Of  his  tent.  I  don't 
know  whether  he 
will  feel  justified  in 
breaking  his  word 
too,  or  not.  Prob- 
ably  not     Beverley 


British   East   Africa, 

May   4th,   19—. 

DEAR  Lady  of  Another  World,— 
How  distant  you  and  England 
seem  from  here!  Not  the  sort  of 
distance  which  can  be  lessened  by  train 
or  boat,  by  longing  or  desire,  but  the 
awful,  hopeless  distance  of  spirit  from 
mortal;  the  gnawing,  isolated  sort  of 
distance  which  is  unbridgeable.  I  am 
so  lonely  for  you  that  I  ache,  and  I  truly 
feel  as  though  you  were  of  another  world, 
one  I  could  never  reach.  I  will  never  see 
you  or  touch  you  again. 

Perhaps  if  you  try  to  understand  what 
this  means  to  me,  you  will  forgive  the 
breaking  of  my  pledge  to  you — I  mean  in 
writing  you  this  letter.  I  knew  when  I 
made  it,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
it.  What  harm  can  it  do  you  if  I  write,  if 
I  remind  you  of  a  poor  devil  who  loves 
you?  Do  you  begrudge  me  even  a  mo- 
ment of  your  thoughts? 

I  have   told   Hanson   that   I'm   writing. 


never  seems  to  want  anything  with  suffi- 
cient ardor  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  it.  He 
believes  not  in  going  after  something 
which  seems  impossible  of  attainment, 
but  in  ceasing  to  want  it.  Devilish  cold 
philosophy,  I  call  that!  Anyway,  I  don't 
care  what  he  does  or  does  not.  You  had 
no  right  to  impose  this  thing  upon  us,  to 
deprive  us  of  a  little  rift  of  joy  in  the 
drabness  of  the  long  months  we  are  to  put 
in  out  here. 

The  more  I  think  of  the  whole  thing 
the  more  I  want  to  laugh — sardonically, 
I  admit,  and  in  the  way  which  has  so 
often  offended  you,  dear  Lady  of  a  Gentle 
Spirit.  But  it  does  sound  so  much  like 
the  sort  of  story  some  ass  might  write 
for  a  bally  magazine — Hanson  and  I, 
friends  from  infancy,  chums  at  school 
and  all  that  sort  of  rot,  falling  in  love 
with  the  same  girl  who- — bless  her  heart 
— can't  make  up  her  mind  which  one  of 
us  she  will  choose.  Dash  it  all,  Made- 
leine, dear,  I  never  have  been  quite  able 
to  convince  myself  that  you  don't  know 


which  OBI  lucky  beggar.     It 

is  too  utterly  unlike  you  to  be  so  inde- 

ther   yiiur    reason   is  on> 
cruelty    (of   the   ultra  feminine   type)    or 
superlative  vanity  or  misapplied  tender- 
tedness  I  don't  know.    But  you  must 
know.     Every  one  does.     Candida  knew. 
Ami  after  all,  you  will  have  to  make  a 
choice   some    day.      I    can't   see    for   the 
life  of  me  how  you  will  find  it  any  easier 
now  that  we  are  both  out  of  the  way 
Indeed,    you    are    most   likely    to    forget 
many    of    our    virtues,    especially    mine. 
That  is  not  fair,  for  it  gives  Bev.  a  bin 
advantage.     Don't  you  remember  wl 
handy  chap  I  am?    It  is  of  me  you  al" 
I  little  things,  dear  girl;  don't  f> 
that  when  weighing  us  in  the  balan 
your  wavering  affections.    And  why  must 
we  not  write  you?     Are  you  so  doubtful 
ur  heart's  judgment  as  to  fear  being 
red  by  an  inanimate  bit  of  paper?   By 
the  gods   Madeleine,  I  hope  you  will  be, 
for  I  am  going  to  write  you  many,  many 
rs. 

Now,  of  course,  the  obvious  thing  for 
you  to  d<>.  the  obvious  end  to  this  little 
trianirular  farce,  is  for  you  to  "up  and 
marry"  neither  ef  us,  but  some  fat-headed 
Johnny  who  has  a  soft  berth  on  the  Head- 
quarters Staff.  By  Jove,  girl,  the  bare 
hint  of  such  a  thing  makes  a  crazed  being 
of  me.  If  I  thought  it  for  a  moment, 
seriously.  I  would  negotiate  a  dishonor- 
able discharge  and  start  home  to-morrow. 
But  you  wouldn't.  That  was  not  in  your 
mind  when  you  sent  us  off  to  this  rotten 
place  where  one  or  both  of  us  may  be 
snuffed  out  by  a  Hun.  I  can  realize  that 
your  problem  will  be  solved  if  such  hap- 
pens, but  if  we  both  come  home — what 
then? 

It  seems  so  strange  that  my  overpower- 
ing love  for  you  has  not  begotten  love  in 
return.  Even  granting  for  the  sake  of 
iment  that  I  am  worthless,  consider 
the  great,  noble  women  who  have  thrown 
away  their  lives  on  mere  worms  of  men. 
Whv  should  this  miracle  not  happen  to 
me?  I  ask  myself  the  question  a  million 
times  a  day.  I  am  insanely  jealous  of 
every  beastly  Tommy  with  a  "girl."  I 
am  jealous  of  the  men  of  history  and  fic- 
tion who  have  known  the  joy  of  being 
loved.  Any  old  penny-a-liner  can  throw 
me  into  a  perfect  fever  as  I  read  of  the 
hero's  success  in  winning  the  woman  he 
wants.     Why   can't  I? 

I  give  you  my  all — my  best;  my  worst. 
There  is  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  daunt 
me  if  winning  you  were  the  goal.  There 
is  no  crime  so  low  that  it  would  not  be 
glorified,  if  by  committing  it,  I  could  take 
you  in   my  arms  as  my  very  own.     Yes, 
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yes,  I  know  this  makes  you  shudder,  but 
I  tell  it  to  you  deliberately  to  show  how 
I,  who  have  always  prided  myself  upon 
the  stainlessness  of  my  honor,  would  soil 
even  that  for  you. 

As  I  watch  the  changing  expressions 
of  your  face — ever  so  vividly  before  me — 
I  can  see  the  appearance  of  a  small  fine 
line  between  your  eyebrows.  How  fam- 
iliar and  adorable  is  that  little  frown! 
Trite  to  say  sweeter  to  me  than  another 
woman's  smile.  Are  you  really  angry, 
so  angry  that  you  will  burn  my  next 
letter  unopened? 

Very  well,  then  let  us  speak  of  incon- 
sequential things.  The  trip  out  was  un- 
eventful— and  deadly  monotonous.  Ships 
and  trains  filled  with  soldiers  who  might 
have  been  divided  into  two  classes — those 
who  sneaked  off  at  frequent  intervals  to 
write  letters,  and  who  wore  a  look  behind 
their  eyes  such  as  I  probably  wear  at  this 
moment;  and  those  who  expressed  their 
patriotism  with  discordant  hilarity,  those 
who  were  frankly  impatient  to  fight,  to 
taste  the  sting  of  a  Hun  bullet,  those 
asses  whose  faith  in  their  invulnerability 
is  supreme  and  who  count  on  military  dis- 
tinctions and  parades  when  they  are  on 
leave  at  home. 

I  was  beastly  ill — and  not  ashamed  of 
it.  Misery,  stark  misery,  more  than  a 
rolling  sea,  was  the  cause.  Hanson  con- 
stituted himself  my  nurse  and  hardly  left 
me  during  the  voyage.  I  used  to  think  I 
would  throttle  him  if  I  had  to  look  at  him 
much  longer.  But  he  was  impervious  to 
hints.  He  rather  likes  caring  for  incap- 
ables,  I  think;  likes  being  in  demand,  is 
in  his  element  when  a  dozen  people  shout 
for  him  at  the  same  time.  Takes  his  pro- 
fession with  comic  seriousness.  Some- 
thing of  a  poseur,  is  old  Beverley,  don't 
you  think?  However,  all  physicians  have 
to  be—eh,  what?  Part  of  their  trade — 
posing,  just  like  the  mantle  of  mystery 
they  vrill  put  on  when  writing  their  pre- 
scriptions in  Latin.  Mitrht  just  as  well 
sing  a  song,  like  the  Medicine  Men. 

Madeleine,  for  God's  sake  tell  me,  and 
end  this  horrible  farce.  It's  ne  use,  dear 
girl,  I  can't  bear  it — I'll  go  under  sure  as 
there  is  a  heaven.  And  I  don't  want  to 
rave  or  drop  into  melodrama.  I'm  just 
telling  you.  Is  it  Hanson?  Does  his  rug- 
gedness,  his  hardness,  his  unfathomable- 
ness  appeal  to  you?  Do  you  like  strength 
— his  sort  of  cruel  strength  which  would 
bend  you  or  me  or  any  one  else  to  the  way 
he  has  outlined  for  us;  the  sort  which  un- 
equivocally decrees  this  or  that  course  of 
action? 

Or  does  not,  rather,  the  instinct  which 
we  are  taught  to  believe  is  God's  gift  to 
every  woman  and  which  we  call  the  "ma- 
ternal" impel  you  to  lean  toward  me — 
weak,  pliable,  clinging  to  your  strength? 
Don't  you  want  to  save  me,  to  make  me, 
perhaps.  Look  here,  a  thought  has  just 
struck  me.  If  you  sent  me  out  here  to 
make  me,  your  judgment  for  once  was  at 
fault,  dear  girl.  This  life  will  ruin  me 
unless  I  have  something  to  look  forward 
to.  I  can't  do  anything  without  you, 
Madeleine  —  here,  or  anywhere.  Can't 
you  understand  that? 

After  all,  I  don't  believe  it  is  Beverley. 
It  is  I!  You  were  afraid  to  tell  him.  I 
know.  I,  too,  used  to  be  afraid  to  tell 
him  disagreeable  things,  things  which 
hurt  him.  I  remember  once,  long  ago, 
having  to  tell  him  that  his  dog  had 
killed.  Before  I  began,  I  was  glad  the 
brute  was  dead,  for  it  had  always  seemed 
just  about  to  go  for  me,  without  the  least 
reason  in  the  world.  But  the  first  sen- 
tence choked   me,   and    I    never  quite  re- 


covered myself.  Finally,  after  behaving 
like  an  ass,  I  just  blurted  out  the  messy 
facts  and  sat  dumb,  waiting.  I  expected 
a  cry,  a  curse,  some  sort  of  expression  of 
grief.  But  Bev.  sat  as  still  as  a  statue 
looking  at  me  as  though  a  mask  had  been 
drawn  over  his  face.  It  made  me  feel 
sick,  and  as  though  I  were  inflicting  tor- 
ture upon  a  person  who  couldn't  cry  or 
beg  for  mercy.  You  know,  I  am  awfully 
sensitive.     Unnecessarily  so. 

However,  he  soon  got  over  it.  He  is 
like  that.  He  never  so  much  as  men- 
tioned the  beastly  pup  again.  I  never 
gave  him  a  chance;  my  wjjole  effort  was 
concentrated  upon  cheering  him  and  mak- 
ing him  forget.  I  can  make  him  do  al- 
most anything.  Please  give  this  your 
consideration. 

Some  one  is  shouting  that  a  mail  is 
going  out.  Send  me  just  a  tiny  word  of 
cheer  and  forgiveness.  I  will  tell  you 
about  our  hospital  and  the  country  next 
time. 


Yours  for  ever  and  ever, 


HUGH. 


B.E.A.,  May  4th,   191— 

HERE  begins  the  first  entry  in  the 
only  diary  I  have  ever  kept.  How 
I  escaped  the  diary  fever  when  it  ran 
through  school,  how  I  stifled  the  desire 
for  the  outpouring  of  my  inmost  thoughts 
and  soul's  longings  in  those  days,  I  have 
forgotten.  Perhaps  my  own  need  was 
lessened  because  Hugh  always  allowed 
me  to  read  what  he  had  written.  I  be- 
lieve there  were  times  when  I  assisted 
him  to  edit  his  diary — that  it  might  look 
better  in  print  when  some  fatal  accident 
had  befallen  him.  I  seem  to  remember, 
too,  that  these  anticipated  accidents  or 
life-sapping  diseases  usually  followed 
punishment,  or  when  his  father  denied 
something  coveted.  I  seem  to  remember, 
too,  that  the  boys  were  rather  miffed 
when  I  did  not  ask  to  peep  behind  the 
veil  of  their  public  life  so  to  speak.  It 
was  no  less  an  honor  to  be  asked  than 
to  be  shown. 

I  feel  now,  and  probably  felt  then,  that 
a  diary  should  be,  save  for  the  purposes 
of  fiction,  either  a  mere  chronicle  of  hap- 
penings and  no  more  private  than  one's 
tobacco  tin — a  First  Aid  to  Memory,  in 
other  words;  or  it  should  be  an  outlet  for 
the  unreserved  expression  of  the  mind's 
ravings,  and  absolutely  sacred  to  other 
people.  A  sort  of  mirror  of  the  soul, 
which  would  be  destroyed  without  ques- 
tion when  the  soul  made  its  long  flight. 
It  should  be  cremated  with  the  body. 

As  it  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  German  spy  system,  to 
chronicle  positions,  dates  or  events  with 
anything  approaching  accuracy;  as  I 
may  not  even  locate  myself  on  the  East 
African  map,  with  any  degree  of  definite- 
ness,  my  diary,  obviously,  will  not  belong 
to  the  First  Aid  to  Memory  class.  And  as 
I  don't  allow  my  mind  to  rave,  or,  if  I 
did,  should  be  hesitant  about  setting  forth 
those  ravings  on  paper,  it  obviously  will 
not  belong  to  the  latter  class.  Perhaps  in 
view  of  these  things,  it  can  hardly  be 
called  a  diary  at  all.  Whatever  its  name, 
however,  I  intend  to  write  for  the  sheer 
relief  of  it,  and,  having  read  thus  far,  I 
trust  that  no  further  curiosity  will  assail 
the  person  into  whose  hands  these  pages 
may  possibly  fall,  should  a  sniper  happen 
ngle  me  out  for  his  prey. 

Poor  old  Hugh  has  just  been  in  my  tent 
to  say  that  he  can't  keep  his  pledge  to 
.Madeleine— that  he  is  going  to  write  her. 
He's  a  square  chap,  is  Hugh.    He  wouldn't 


take  advantage  of  a  fellow.  He  probably 
thinks  that  I  will  feel  justified  in  break- 
ing my  word,  too.  Wish  I  did,  but  I 
don't.  He  was  pretty  bad  on  the  way 
out — not  so  much  sea-sickness  as  soul- 
sickness.  He  was  delirious  half  the  time, 
and  calling  for  M.  I  felt  a  little  shaky 
myself  when  we  landed.  It  was  an  awful 
wrench  leaving  her  there  on  the  wet  and 
slimy  dock,  watching  the  widening  space 
between  the  boat  and — everything  that 
makes  life  worth  while.  It  was  choky 
working  looking  at  what  soon  became  a 
speck  to  the  actual,  physical  vision,  but 
which  grew  proportionately  to  fill  the 
whole  horizon  of  existence,  and  I  am  not 
vouchsafed  the  relief  of  babbling  my  ache 
in  delirium.  I  go  on  and  on  grimly,  it  is 
true,  but  in  a  state  of  devastating  sanity, 
a  sanity  that  knows  no  relaxation,  even 
in  sleep. 

I  realize,  even  without  reading  that 
last  bit  over,  how  fantastic  it  sounds. 
Didn't  mean  it  that  way — only  meant 
that  where  other  chaps  have,  a  nice  dream 
once  in  a  while  to  cheer  them,  I  don't.  If 
my  dreams  are  clear  at  all,  they  are  al- 
ways echoes  of  my  waking.  Well,  any- 
way, I  felt  shaky  when  we  landed,  having 
lost  a  lot  of  sleep  being  with  Hugh,  but 
now  I  feel  right  as  a  trivet  I've  got 
my  second  wind. 

We  arrived  at  our  destination  last 
night,  after  twenty-four  hours  travelling 
in  a  goods  wagon.  There  were  so  many 
of  us,  no  one  could  be  comfortable.  You 
were  either  lying  on  some  one's  legs,  or 
in  the  pit  of  some  one's  empty  tummy — ■ 
or  some  one  was  doing  thus  to  you.  I 
made  Hugh  as  comfortable  as  I  could, 
and  doubled  my  stalwart  length  into 
about  as  much  space  as  a  certain  little 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  requires.  What, 
ho !  for  the  lubricating  oil  when  we  tried 
to  alight — my  joints! 

In  spite  of  discomfort,  however,  the 
journey  was  not  uninteresting,  taking  us 
through  the  wildest  sort  of  country  and 
showing  us  every  variety  of  big  game 
from  lions  to  mosquitoes.  Especially 
mosquitoes.  We  did  not  actually  see  a 
lion,  but  we  heard  his  mighty  roar  when 
we  stopped  at  a  certain  station  on  our 
way  up.  His  bass  notes  mingled  quite 
harmoniously  with  the  shrill  treble  of 
the  mosquito. 

We  are  living  high,  just  here,  I  might 
say;  3,640  feet  above  sea  level.  Our 
plateau  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and 
in  the  distance,  though  appearing  quite 
near,  is  the  highest  peak  in  South  Africa. 
This  grand  old  fellow  rears  his  head  right 
proudly  above  the  others,  and  his  snow- 
rapped  brow  is  a  great  relief  to  the  eye, 
sore  from  looking  at  a  hideous  expanse  of 
red  clay.  Although  we  are  high  wi 
roasting;  for  we  have  no  shade.  All  the 
bush  near  about  has  been  cleared  as  a 
protection  against  snakes  and  beasts  of 
an  antagonistic  temperament.  The  bush 
itself  is  wonderful.  I  can't  possibly  de- 
scribe the  beauty  of  the  birds  and  flowers; 
and  the  whole  place  smells  like  an  Eng- 
lish conservatory  just  after  it  has  been 
watered.  The  natives  lend  a  suggestion 
of  inharmony  to  the  exotic  perfume  and 
that  expresses  it  mildly  and  delicately— 
but  they  are  fine  looking  chaps,  good 
humored  and  hard  working.  I  li.i 
Swahili  servant  called  Ali.  He  can  speak 
no  more  English  than  I  can  Swahili.  Our 
conversations,  therefore,  are  brief  and 
to  the  point.  Strangely  enough,  even  in 
few  hours,  he  seems  to  have  taken 
a  violent  dislike  to  Hugh.  Queer,  too, 
for  most  people  like  oH  McKinnon. 

Our  hospital   isn't   much.      About  ten 


Husking  in  the  direction  of  the  sound  I  found  my  faith- 
ful black  boy  was  about  to  bury  his  knife — not  into  the 
eareau  of  a  German  sniper — hut  into  Hugh  MrKinnon. 
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beds.  There  seems  to  be  little  enough 
doing  in  my  line.  Wish  there  was  lots. 
If  I  were  kept  busy  from  morning  till 
night,  I  might  drop  in  my  tracks  and  sleep. 
Fatigue  like  that,  numbs  the  mind  and 
one  cannot  think  and— want.  Just  now, 
sitting  at  the  door  of  my  tent  and  writing 
on  my  knee  by  a  vile  light  from  an  odor- 
ous paraffine  lamp,  I  throb  with  an  ache 
which  seeks  to  express  itself  in  groans. 
Isn't  it  silly?  I  feel  stirring  in  me  the 
desire  to  throw  myself  on  my  mat  and 
tear  at  my  body,  Yogi-wise.  I  want  to  go 
home,  to  hear  familiar  voices,  to  see  the 
faces  I  know,  and  love.  I  don't  want  to 
be  here  and  so  horribly  alone.     (Ass!) 

I  can  see  the  dark,  southern  sky  flam- 
ing with  stars,  and  hear  the  hum  of  in- 
sects, varied  by  the  far-away  cry  of  a 
jackal,  and  it  seems  strange  that  M. 
should  be  on  the  same  planet.  I  feel  so 
far  away,  I  can't  even  picture  her  in 
these  surroundings.  I  p.lay  with  a  ridicu- 
lous idea — suppose  she  were  to  come  to 
me,  to  stand  just  here  at  the  door  of  my 
tent,  and  say,  "Beverley,  I  love  you.  Take 
me."     Suppose (jolly  old  ass!) 

By  Jove,  little  woman,  if  such  a  thing 
ever  happens,  do  you  know  I  will  hesi- 
tate— and  you  will  misunderstand  me,  like 
as  not.  But  think  of  Hugh.  If  you  take 
me,  you  will  have  left  him  out,  and  what 
will  happen  to  him?  You  know  Hugh  is 
different.  He  loves  you  and  you  love 
him,  I  know  it  You  couldn't  help  it. 
He  can't  bear  suffering  very  well,  and  I 
hate  to  think  of  him  in  pain. 

The  more  my  mind  dwells  on  this  topic, 
the  more  I  wish  we  had  been  told  before 
leaving,  just  where  we  stand.  The  sus- 
pense is  rather  awful — just  how  awful 
you,  of  course,  did  not  realize.  But  it's 
bad  for  Hugh  and  hard  on  me.  The  poor 
old  fellow's  days  are  divided  into  periods 
of  confidence  and  despair.  In  either 
he  is  pathetic. 

B.  E.  A.  and  farther 
down  the  line,  May  19th. 

DARLING  MADELEINE,— We  have 
moved  and  are  nearer  the  scene  of 
Hun  activities.  (Even  if  the  censor  al- 
lows this  to  pass,  you  will  be  no  wiser, 
will  you?)  I  had  so  hoped  to  stay  where 
we  were  until  a  mail  came  in.  Of  course, 
I  may  be  entertaining  a  vain  hope,  but 
it  would  be  so  like  you  to  repent  of  your 
severity,  jlear  girl,  and  to  have  sent  us 
a  letter  <^f  good  cheer.  Now,  we  won't 
likely  get  any  mail  for  weeks.  The 
dashed  postal  service  requires  time  to  get 
its  various  branches  in  working  order. 
But  you  will  send  me  some  little  message, 
won't  you?  I'll  get  it  eventually,  and  it 
gives  me  such  courage  to  feel  that  it  is 
coming. 

I  am  fed  up  with  the  game  already. 
Not  the  discomfort,  the  heat,  which  in  the 
day  time  varies  from  summer  tempera- 
ture to  hell — not  the  lotten  grub.  Nor 
am  I  shrinking  from  a  fight.  I  want  to 
get  in  it,  to  Ml  I  Fritz  curl  up  be- 

fore me,  nipped  in  his  prime  by  my  gal- 
lant hand.  But  we  are  not  seeing  any. 
We  only  see  what  the  Germ  left, 

as  we  pass  shoals  of  wounded  through 
here  to  the  base.  Every  day  I  live,  I 
thank  God  I  haven't  Be/'s  job.  Good 
Lord,  the  sights  he  sees!  He  doesn't  seem 
to  mind,  however.  He's  as  untouched  and 
as  wooden  as  a  stone.  I  am  convinced 
that  butchers  are  born,  not  made.  This  is 
not  a  simile,  dear  Girl  It  is  merely  an 
observation. 


Oh,  Madeleine,  the  days  are  so  long. 
They  are  twenty-four  hours  long,  for  I 
can't  sleep.  Although  the  nights  are  cold 
and  I  shiver  in  my  blankets,  yet  I  am 
simply  consumed  with  fever.  It's  almost 
impossible  to  keep  it  away.  The  stillness 
of  the  place  sets  my  nerves  on  edge,  and 
yet,  when  I  am  just  on  the  verge  of  doz- 
ing, the  infernal  night  noises  suddenly 
pound  against  my  consciousness  with 
such  force  that  they  might  as  well  be  the 
thundering  of  cannon. 

Excuse  all  these  distressing  details.  I 
do  not  mistake  you  for  the  family  physi- 
cian, truly.  But  I  am  quite  willing  to 
confess  a  hope  living  within  me,  that  if 
you  know  how  bad  it  is — half  how  bad 
it  is— you  will  relent  and  give  us  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  happiness  to  brighten 
the  endless  grey  days.  I  want  you  so. 
All  the  time,  without  let  up.  If  there 
were  any  distraction  perhaps  things 
would  be  easier,  though  I  doubt  it.  There 
is  no  recreation,  however,  save  a  little 
shooting.  I  go  out  into  the  bush  nearly 
every  day.  I  go  alone.  Prefer  it.  Just 
me  and  my  thoughts,  which  are  always  of 
you.  I  see  an  orchid — your  eyes.  I  see 
a  rich,  brown  berry — your  hair.  I  see  a 
wonderful  flower  drooping  from  a  bough 
above  me — your  glorious  coloring.  I  hear 
a  bird  note — your  laughter.  See,  dear 
Phantom,  what  utter  senility  parting  from 
you  has  induced !  • 

Beverley  sometimes  takes  his  rifle  and 
goes  off  for  game.  In  fact,  he  prettv 
nearly  supplies  our  table.  A  crow 
couldn't  live  on  the  rations.  Bev.  always 
takes  his  dusky  shadow  with  him — his 
boy  Ali.  Awful  little  sneak,  I  call  him. 
They  are  such  thieves,  you  know.  When 
caught  stealing  they  are  given  a  good, 
Nicholas  Nickleby  beating.  The  Pro- 
vost does  it.  Such  squeals.  I  don't  see 
how  a  man  can  deliver  a  flogging,  much 
U  the  blacks  deserve  it.  By  Jove,  it 
would  make  you  creep  to  see  them  after 
a  good  stiff  application  of  the  lash.  Am 
I  not  a  cheerful  correspondent? 

Next  week  there  should  be  an  English 
mail.     I  can  hardly  wait.     You  will  have 
sent  me  a  little  token,  won't  you?     Oh, 
.Madeleine,  do  you  know  I   would  rather 
know  it  is  Hanson,  almost,  than  continue 
to   live    in    this   hell-fire    of   uncertainty. 
You  can't  realize,  dearest,  how  it  gnaws, 
gnaws,  gnaws.     Sometimes  I  think— and 
the  thought  is  ignoble — sometimes  I  think 
how  easy  it  would  be  to  step  just  a  little 
beyond  the  military  bounds,  within  view 
of  a  German  sniper.     Any  of  us  who  go 
shooting  are  likely  to  do  that — one  can't 
sit  in  a  tent  all  day.     You  will  be  horri- 
fied at  the  idea  of  my  considering  ending 
my  life,  perhaps.     But  after  all,  a  m 
life  is  his  own.     If  he  is  sick  of  it,  why 
not  throw  it  away  and  begin  somewhere 
II  over  again.     I  question  the  right 
of  a  physician  to  struggle  to  keep  breath 
in  the  body  of  some  one  who  is  suffer 
great  pain,  or  one  whose  mind  is  hi 
lessly  deranged,  or  a  hideously  disfigu 
or  crippled   person.     Why  should   a  man 
whose  mind  is  maimed  be  expected  b 
on   bearing  his   affliction   indefinitely?      I 
can't  pose  as  much  of  a  hero,  can  I,  di 
est  woman  in  all  the  world?     I  admit 
only    after    the    following    explanation — 
shorn  of  your  presence,  I  am  like  Samson 
shorn  of  his  hair.     There  is  something  I 
ought  to  have,  something  vital  which  has 
taken  away.     I  am  helpless  without 
it.      Do   you    understand? 


Yours, 


Hugh. 


British  East  Africa, 

June  3rd,  191—. 
T  HAD  a  nasty  experience  yesterday — 
■*•  which  might  have  resulted  in  a  much 
nastier  one  for  Hugh.  Ali  and  I  were 
out  in  the  bush  shooting.  The  bush,  of 
course,  means  the  densest  undergrowth 
imaginable.  Weeds,  shrubs,  voung  trees, 
ferns  growing  higher  than  mv  head  and 
connected  with  the  tallest  trees  by  ropes 
of  hanging- vines,  trailers  and  the  like. 
In  many  places  Ali  hacks  our  way  with 
his  villainous-looking  knife.  Parrots  and 
monkeys  scream  at  us,  evidently  resent- 
ing our  intrusion  upon  their  territory. 
We  are  stalking  deer,  which  helps  con- 
siderably with  the  rations,  when  ping! 
a  bullet  sang  right  by  my  ear.  In  fact 
it  nipped  a  hole  in  my  helmet.  Ali  and  I 
both  dropped  and  he  whispered  to  ask  if 
I  were  hurt.  Learning  that  no  damage 
had  been  done,  he  bit  into  the  handle  of 
his  knife  and  wiggled  off  through  the 
bush  as  noiselessly  as  a  serpent.  Pretty 
soon  I  heard  a  yell,  and  rushing  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound,  found  my  faith 
ful  black  boy  was  about  to  bury  his  knife 
— not  into  the  carcase  of  a  German  sniper 
—but  into  Hugh  McKinnon! 

He  was  as  white  as  the  flowers  banging 
above  us;  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  I  didn't 
go  a  little  green  myself.  Ali's  version  to 
the  S.M.O.,  translated,  recounts  that  we 
made  "much  pow-wow,  shook  much  hands 
and  sweated  much  down  the  face,  which 
was  whiter  than  white  man  generally  is." 
Ali  further  petitioned  that  Hugh  be  in- 
duced to  take  his  boy  when  out  shooting, 
i  precaution  against  killing  off  our 
own  men.     It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea. 

My  wish  for  more  work  was  slightly 
premature.  There  is  more  of  it  than  "l 
can  handle  just  now.  Added  to  the  large 
numbers  of  wounded  who  pass  through 
our  hands — and  there  has  been  some  stiff 
scrapping  down  the  line — we  have  almost 
a  third  of  our  own  men  ill  with  fever  or 
malaria  and  other  ailments.  It  seems 
quite  beyond  comprehension  that 
try  which  is  so  gloriously  beautiful,  a 
country  which  has  come  apparently 
straight  from  the  hands  of  the  creator, 
could     harbor     surh     horril  ases. 

Some  of  the  natives — Ugh !  With  our 
men,  however,  the  fault  is  mostly  one  of 
damned  carelessness  and  lack  of  trouble. 
They  can't  be  persuaded  to  take  any  sort 
of  precautions,  such  as  wearing  suii  hel- 
mets and  spine  protectors:  sleeping  in 
mosquito  bars  or  taking  good  heroic  doses 
of  quinine  in  the  early  stages  of  illu 
Hugh  is  the  happy  exception.  He  goe 
the  other  extreme  and  gets  fearfullv 
grouchy  when  I  poke  fun  at  him  for  over- 
doing it.  'Pon  my  soul,  he  wouldn't  look 
out  of  the  door  of  his  tent  to  see  the 
Kaiser  in  chains  without  that  precious 
helmet,  and  when  inside,  he  draws  the 
veil  of  mystery — about  three  layers 
Iween  him  and  the  insect-infested  world. 
He  sits  under  his  mosquito  bar  when 
there  are  no  mosquitoes  about.  As  for 
quinine,  I  swear  he  would  put  it  in  his 
coffee,  if  I  allowed  him  enough.  Every 
day,  sure  as  sun-rise,  he  comes  toddling 
over   to   U  al    stoics    for   his   little 

dose,  inventing  all  sort  of  ruses  whereby 
he  can  gel  more  than  his  portion.  He 
never  had  the  adventurous  spirit  of  the 
pioneer  who  accepts  life's  bumps  with 
philosophic  fortitude,  he  never  was  a 
good  patient,  but  by  the  gods,  he  has 
gone  off  his  balance  lately.  If  he  is  too 
warm,  he  immediately  prepares  for  a 
siege  of  fever;  a  chill  argues  an  attack 
Continued   on    paff»   96, 
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Politics  From  Within 


By  Stephen  Leacock 


.1"'/' i    "Further  Foolish  iima,"   "Nonsentie   Novels,"   etc. 

I  II  u>t  rated    hv    C.    W.    Jefferya 


TO  avoid  all  error  as  to  the  point  of 
view,  let  me  say  in  commencing  that 
I  am  a  Liberal-Conservative,  or,  if 
you  will,  a  Conservative-Liberal  with  a 
strong  dash  of  sympathy  with  the  socialist 
idea,  a  friend  of  labor,  and  a  believer  in 
progressive  radicalism.  I  do  not  desire 
office  but  would  take  a  seat  in  the  Senate 
at    five    minutes'    notice. 

I  believe  there  are  ever  so  many  people 
of  exactly  this  way  of  thinking. 

Let  me  say  further  that  in  writing  of 
"politics"  I  am  only  dealing  with  the 
lights  and  shadows  that  flicker  over  the 
surface,  and  am  not  trying  to  discuss,  still 
less  to  decry,  the  deep  and  vital  issues 
that  lie  below. 

Yet  I  will  say  that,  vital  though  the 
issues  may  be  below  the  surface,  there  is 
more  clap-trap,  insincerity,  and  humbug 
on  the  surface  of  politics  than  over  any- 
equal  area  on  the  face  of  any  institution. 

The  candidate,  as  such,  is  a  humbug 
The  voters,  as  voters — not  as  fathers, 
brothers   or    sons  —  are   humbugs.      The 


committees  are  humbugs.  And  the 
speeches,  to  the  extent  of  about  ninety  per 
cent,  are  pure  buncombe.  But,  oddly 
enough,  out  of  the  silly  babel  of  talk  that 
accompanies  popular  government,  we  get, 
after  all,  pretty  good  government — infin- 
itely better  than  the  government  of  an  au- 
tocratic king.  Between  democracy  and 
kingship  lies  all  the  difference  between 
genial  humbug  and  black  sin. 

FOR  the  candidate  for  popular  office  I 
have  nothing  but  sympathy  and  sor- 
row. It  has  been  my  fortune  to  walk 
round  at  the  heels  of  half  a  dozen  of  them 
in  different  little  Canadian  towns,  watch- 
ing the  candidate  try  in  vain  to  brighten 
up  his  face  at  the  glad  sight  of  a  party 
voter. 

One,  in  particular,  I  remember.  Nature 
had  meant  him  to  be  a  sour  man,  a  hard 
man,  a  man  with  but  little  joy  in  the 
company  of  his  fellows.  Fate  had  made 
him  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Com- 


mons. So  he  was  doing  his  best  to  belie 
his  nature. 

"Hullo,  William!"  he  would  call  out 
as  a  man  passed  driving  a  horse  and 
buggy.  "Got  the  little  sorrel  out  for  a 
spin,  eh?" 

Then  he  would  turn  to  me  and  say  in  a 
low  rasping  voice: 

"There  goes  about  the  biggest  skunk  in 
this  whole  constituency." 

A  few  minutes  later  he  would  wave  his 
hand  over  a  little  hedge  in  friendly  salu- 
tation to  a  man  working  in  a  garden. 

"Hullo,  Jasper!  That's  a  fine  lot  of 
corn  you've  got  there." 

Jasper  would  reply  in  a  growl.  And 
when  we  were  well  past  the  house  the 
candidate  would  say  between  his  teeth: 

"That's  about  the  meanest  whelp  in  the 
riding." 

Our  conversation  all  down  the  street 
was  of  that  pattern. 

"Good  morning,  Edward!  Giving  the 
potatoes  a  dose  of  Paris  green,  eh?" 
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And  in  an  undertone: 
"I  wish  to  Heaven  he'd  take  a  dose  of  it 
himself." 

And  so  on  from  house  to  house. 

T  COUNTED  up,  from  one  end  of  the 
■1  street  to  the  other,  that  there  were 
living  in  it  seven  skunks,  fourteen  low 
whelps,  eight  mean  hounds  and  two  dirty 
skin-flints.  And  all  of  these  merely  among 
the  Conservative  voters.  It  made  me 
wish  to  be  a  Liberal.  Especially  as  the 
Liberal  voters,  by  the  law  of  the  perver- 
sity of  human  affairs,  always  seemed  to 
be  the  finer  lot.  As  they  were  not  voting 
for  our  candidate,  they  were  able  to 
meet  him  in  a  fair  and  friendly  way, 
whereas  William  and  Jasper  and  Edward 
and  our  "bunch"  were  always  surly  and 
hardly  deigned  to  give  more  than  a  growl 
in  answer  to  the  candidate's  greeting 
without  even  looking  up  at  him. 

But  a  Liberal  voter  would  stop  him  in 
the  street  and  shake  hands  and  say  in  a 
frank,   cordial   way: 

"Mr.  Grouch,  I'm  sorry  indeed  that  I 
can't  vote  for  you,  and  I'd  like  to  be  able 
to  wish  you  success,  but,  of  course,  you 
know  I'm  on  the  other  side  and  always 
have  been  and  can't  change  now." 

Whereupon  the  candidate  would  say: 
"That's  all  right,  John.  I  don't  expect 
you  to.  I  can  respect  a  man's  convictions 
all  right,  I  guess." 


So  they  would  part  excellent 
friends,  the  candidate  saying  as 
we  moved  off: 

"That  man,  John  Winter,  is 
one  of  the  straightest  men  in 
this  whole  county." 

"Now  we'll  just  go  into  this 
house  for  a  minute.  There's  a 
dirty  pup  in  here  that's  one  of 
our  supporters." 

MY  opinion  of  our  own  sup- 
porters went  lower  every 
day,  and  my  opinion  of  the  Lib- 
eral voters  higher,  till  it  so 
happened  that  I  went  one  day 
to  an  old  friend  of  mine  who 
was  working  on  the  Liberal 
side.  I  asked  him  how  he  liked 
it. 

"Oh,  well  enough!"  he  said. 
"As  a  sort  of  game.  But  in  this 
constituency  you've  got  all  the 
decent  voters,  our  voters  are 
the  lowest  bunch  of  skunks  I 
ever  struck." 

Just  then  a  man  passed  in  a 
buggy,  and  looked  sourly  at  my 
friend  the  Liberal  worker. 

"Hullo,  John!"  he  called, 
with  a  manufactured  hilarity. 
"Got  the  mare  out  for  a  turn, 
eh?" 


eh 


John  grunted. 

"There's  one  of  them,"  said 
my  friend,  "the  low- 
est pup  in  this  coun- 
try, John  Winter." 


"pOME 
^    said 


'The  trouble  is  he  hax  no   magne- 
tism,   no    pe> 


along," 
the  can- 
didate to  me  one 
morning,  "I  want 
you  to  meet  my 
committee." 

"You'll  find  them," 
he  said  confidingly, 
as  we  started  down 
the  street  towards 
the  committee  rooms, 
"an  awful  bunch  of 
mutts." 

"Too  bad,"  I  said.  "What's 
wrong  with  them?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know — they're 
just  a  pack  of  simps.  They 
don't  seem  to  have  any  punch 
in  them.  The  one  you'll  meet 
first  is  the  chairman  —  he's 
about  the  worst  dub  of  the  lot; 
I  never  saw  a  man  with  so  little 
force  in  my  life.  He's  got  no 
magnetism.  That's  what's 
wrong  with  him — no  magne- 
tism." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  can- 
didate was  introducing  me  to  a 
roomful  of  heavy-looking  com- 
mittee men.  Committee  men 
in  politics,  I  notice,  have  always 
a  heavy  bovine  look.  They  are 
generally  in  a  sort  of  daze,  or 
doped  from  smoking  free  cigars. 

"Now  I  want  to  introduce 
you  first,"  said  the  candidate, 
"to  our  chairman,  Mr.  Frog. 
Mr.  Frog  is  our  old  battle-horse 
in  this  constituency.  And  this 
is  our  campaign  secretary,  Mr. 
HuKhouse,  and  Mr.  Dope,  and 
Mr.   Mudd,  et  cetera." 

Those  may  not  have  been 
their  names. 

It  is  merely  what  the  names 
sounded  like  when  one  was 
looking  into  their  faces. 


The  meanest  whelp  in  the  riding. 

The  candidate  introduced  them  all  as 
battle-horses,  battle-axes,  battle-leaders, 
standard-bearers,  flag-holders,  and  so 
forth.  If  he  had  introduced  them  as  hat- 
racks  or  cigar  holders,  it  would  have 
been  nearer  the  mark. 

p  RESENTLY  the  candidate  went  out 
A    and  I  was  left  with  the  battle-axes. 

"What  do  you  think  of  our  chances?" 
I  asked. 

The  battle-axes  shook  their  heads  with 
dubious  looks. 

"Pretty  raw  deal,"  said  the  chairman, 
"the  Convention  wishing  him  on  us."  He 
pointed  with  his  thumb  over  his  shoulder 
to  indicate  the  departed  candidate. 

"What's  wrong  with  him?"  I  asked. 

Mr.  Frog  shook  his  head  again. 

"No  punch,"  he  said. 

"None  at  all,"  agreed  all  the  battle- 
horses. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  said  the  campaign  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Bughouse,  a  voluble  man,  with 
wandering  eyes,  "the  trouble  is  he  has 
no  magnetism,  no  personal  magnetism." 

"I  see,"  I  said. 

"Now,  you  take  this  man,  Shortis,  that 
the  Liberals  have  got  hold  of,"  continued 
Mr.  Bughouse,  "he's  full  of  magnetism. 
lie  appeals." 

All  the  other  committee  men  nodded. 

"That's  so,"  they  murmured,  "magne- 
tism. Our  man  hasn't  a  damned  ounce 
of  it." 
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"I   met  Shortis  the  other  night  in  the 
rent  on   Mr.   Bughouse,  "and  he 
me  on  up  to  my  room  in  the  h< 
■Oh,'    I    Mid,   '1    can't   very   well.'     'Non- 
sense,' he  said.     'You're  on  the  other  side 
but   what   does   that   matter?'      Well,  we 
I  up  to  his  room,  and  there  he  had 
whiskey,  and  Kin,  and  lager — everything. 
'NOW,'  In1   says,  'name  your  drink  -what 
is  it?'     There  he  was  right  in  his  room, 
iking  the  law  without  earing  a  hang 
about  it.     Well,  you  know  the  voters  like 
that  kind  of  thing.     It  appeal*  to  them." 
"Well,"  said  another  of  the  committee 
men — I  think  it  was  the  one  called   Mr. 
"]  wouldn't  mind  that  so  much.  But 
the  chief  trouble  about  our  man,  is  that 
an't  speak." 
"  He  r  i n't?"  I  exclaimed. 
All  the  committee  shook  their  hi 
"N'ot   for   sour    apple  Mr. 

Dope  positively.  "Now,  in  this  riding 
that  won't  do.  Our  people  here  are  used 
to  first-class  speaking.    Th.  it.    I 

suppose  there  has  been  better  speaking  in 
this  constituency  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  whole  Dominion.  Not  lately,  perhaps; 
not  in  the  last  fev.  i.     Hut  I  can 

remember,  and  so  can  some  of  the  boys 
here,  the  election  when  Sir  John  A.  spoke 
here,  when  the  old  Mackenzie  government 
went  out." 

He  looked  around  at  the  circle.  Several 
nodded. 

"Remember  it  well,"  assented  Mr. 
Mudd,  "as  if  it  v 

"Well,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Dope,  "I'll 
never  forget  Sir  John  A.  speaking  here 
in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  eh?" 

The  committee  men  nodded  and  gurgled 
in  corroboration. 

"My!  but  we  were  plastered.  I  remem- 
ber I  was  so  pickled  myself  I  could  hardly 
escort  Sir  John  up  the  steps  of  the  plat- 
form. So  were  you,  Mudd,  do  you  re- 
member?" 

"I  certainly  was!"  said  Mr.  Mudd 
proudly.  Committee  men,  who  would 
scorn  to  drink  lager  beer  in  1917,  take  a 
great  pride,  I  have  observed,  in  having 
been  "pickled"  in  1878. 

"Yes,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  Dope,  "you 
certainly  were  pickled.  I  remember,  just 
as  well  as  anything,  when  they  opened 
the  doors  and  let  the  crowd  in :  all  the 
boys  had  been  bowling  up  and  were  pretty 
well  soused.  You  never  saw  such  a  crowd. 
Old  Dr.  Greenway  (boys,  you  remember 
the  old  Doc)  was  in  the  chair,  and  he  was 
pretty  well  spiflicated.  Well,  sir,  Sir 
John  A.  got  up  in  that  hall  and  made 
the  finest,  most  moving  speech  I  ever  list- 
ened to.  Do  you  remember  when  he 
called  old  Trelawney  an  ash-barrel?  And 
when  he  made  that  appeal  for  a  union  of 
hearts  and  said  that  the  sight  of  McGuire 
(the  Liberal  candidate)  made  him  sick? 
I  tell  you  those  were  great  days.  You 
don't  get  speaking  like  that  now;  and 
you  don't  get  audiences  like  that  now 
either.     Not  the  same  calibre." 

All  the  committee  shook  their  heads. 
"Well,  anyway,  boys,"  said  the  chair- 
man, as  he  lighted  a  fresh  cigar,  "to- 
morrow will  decide,  one  way  or  the  other. 
We've  certainly  worked  hard  enough" — 
here  he  passed  the  box  of  cigars  round  to 
the  others — "I  haven't  been  in  bed  before 
two  any  night  since  the  work  started." 

"Neither  have  I,"  said  another  of  the 
workers.  "I  was  just  saying  to  the  wife 
when  I  got  up  this  morning  that  I  begin 
to  feel  as  if  I  never  wanted  to  see  the 
sight  of  a  card  again," 

"Well,  I  don't  regret  the  work,"  said 
the  secretary,  "so*  long  as  we  carry  the 
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riding.  You  see,"  he  added  in  explana- 
tion to  me,  "we're  up  against  a  pretty 
hard  proposition  here.  This  riding  really 
is  Liberal ;  they've  got  the  majority  of 
voters  though  we  have  once  or  twice 
swung  it  Conservative.  But  whether  we 
can  carry  it  with  a  man  like  Grouch  is 
hard  to  say.  One  thing  is  certain,  boys, 
if  he  does  carry  it,  he  doesn't  owe  it  to 
himself."' 

All  the  battle-horses  agreed  on  this. 

A  litttle  after  that  we  dispersed. 

AND  twenty-four  hours  later  the  vote 
was  taken  and  to  my  intense  surprise 
the  riding  was  carried  by  Grouch,  the 
Conservative  candidate. 

I  say,  to  my  surprise.     But  apparently 
not  to  anybody  else's. 

For  it  appeared   (this  was  in  conver- 


ts after  the  election)  that  Grouch 
was  a  man  of  extraordinary  magnetism. 
He  had,  so  they  said,  "punch."  Shortis, 
the  Liberal,  it  seemed,  lacked  punch  abso- 
lutely. Even  his  own  supporters  admit- 
ted that  he  had  no  personality  whatever. 
Some  wondered  how  he  had  the  nerve  to 
run. 

But  my  own  theory  of  how  the  election 
was  carried  is  quite  different. 

I  feel  certain  that  all  the  Conservative 
voters  despised  their  candidate  so  much 
that  they  voted  Liberal.  And  all  the 
Liberals  voted  Conservative. 

That  carried  the  riding. 

Meantime  Grouch  left  the  constituency 
by  the  first  train  next  day  for  Ottawa. 
Except  for  paying  taxes  on  his  house,  he 
will  not  be  back  in  it  till  they  dissolve 
Parliament  again. 


HOLIDAY  MEALS  WITH  WAR-TIME  ECONOMIES 

The  holiday  season  may  be  festive  but  it  affords  no  excuse  for  indulgence.  The  indi- 
vidual who  wilfully  wastes  limited  resources  is  a  sort  of  incipient  traitor. 

The  world  will  never  be  made  safe  for  democracy  unless  the  uwmen  at  home  co-operate 
with   flu  rrrn  at  the  front.      The  housewife  is  the  nation's  food  administratrix. 

It  is  not  lack  of  thrift  to  buy  expensive  foods  if  by  so  doing  you  release  more  of  the 
staples  for  the  army.     Use  all  the  poultry  you  can  afford  instead  of  beef  and  pork. 

Use  bran,  corn  and  the  coarser  breads  entirely  during  the  festive  season  when  richer 
foods  are  being  eaten.  The  health  of  the  family  will  be  better  and  it  will  serve 
as  a  reminder  of  the  country's  need  to  save  wheat. 

Learn  the  values  of  substitutes.  An  ordinary  plate  of  oatmeal  porridge  with  milk, 
contains  as  much  nutriment  as  eight  slices  of  bread  half  an  inch  thick  from  a 
two-pound  loaf. 

Reduce  the  sugar  consumption  of  your  household.  We  consume  over  one  hundred 
pounds  of  sugar  per  jxrson  per  annum.  Our  European  Allies  have  placed  their 
population  on  a  ration  of  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  pounds. 

Use  broivn  sugar,  honey,  molasses  and  corn  syrup  in  place  of  cane  sugar. 

every  morsel  where  it  will  count  in  food  value,  where  it  is  actually  needed  to 
sweeten.     Do  without  cake  icings  and  sweet  desserts. 

Children  need  more  sugar  than  grown  people.      Save  the  larger  portion  for  them. 


Love 

and  the 
Locksmith 

The  First  of  a 
Series  of  Love  Stories 

By 
Ethel  Watts  Mumford 

Illustrated  by  E.  J    Dinsmore 


MRS.  CHALLONER  glanced  ner- 
vously at  her  reflection  in  the 
long,  old-fashioned  pier  glass, 
and  perceived  a  small,  dainty  figure  sur- 
mounted by  a  youthful  face  in  a  frame  of 
prematurely  white  hair.  The  face  was 
piquant  and  vivacious,  set,  as  with  jewels, 
with  two  eyes  of  sapphire  blue,  whose 
black  lashes  made  the  silver  hair  more 
startling  by  contrast.  Mrs.  Challoner 
was  about  to  show  herself  "on  approval," 
and  was  consequently  apprehensive  and 
self-conscious.  Left  a  widow,  and  sud- 
denly thrown  on  her  own  resources,  she 
had  faced  the  menacing  future  with  a 
challenge.  She  had  but  one  asset.  She 
was  well  connected  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  A  thorough  linguistic  education 
and  years  of  care-free  lounging  about 
Kurope  had  given  her  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  many  capitals,  and  a  really  en- 
viable entree  therein.  She  had  capital- 
ized the  capitals,  and  was  to  sail  shortly, 
to  be  received  in  London  by  her  old 
friends,  the  Folsoms  and  Twinings,  who 
would  entrust  to  her  shepherding  three 
charming  girls  for  a  prolonged  stay  on  the 
continent.  Her  entree  had  won  for  her  a 
sufficiently  exorbitant  retainer  to  enable 
the  chaperone  to  live  luxuriously  and  still 
provide  for  the  proverbial  rainy  day. 
And,  now.  a  new  piece  of  luck  had  be- 
fallen. 

Mr.  Loomis — Benjamin  Loomis,  the 
multi-millionaire  powder  manufacturer — 
had  sent  her  a  polite  note  requesting  an  in- 
terview, concluding  with  an  invitation  to 
luncheon  at  his  residence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  meeting  his  daughter,  Klida,  whom 
it  was  his  intention  to  confide  to  her  care 
for  a  half  year  of  foreign  excursioning. 
Hence,  the  nervous  glance  of  Mrs.  Chal- 
loner  at  her  really  charming  reflection 
in  the_  old-fashioned  hall  mirror  of  her 
boarding  house.  The  puce-colored  limou- 
sine palpitated  at  the  foot  of  the  step, 
waiting  to  take  her,  yet  she  hesitated. 
Rumor  had  it  that  the  lovely  Elida  was 
difficult — what  the  mothers  of  the  last 
generation  would  have  called  notional. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Mrs.  Chal- 
loner  feared  disapproval,  as  she  settled 
back  in  the  deep  cushions  with  a  sigh  of 
comfort.  It  was  like  old  times,  when  she 
rode  in  her  own  lavishly  appointed  car, 
without  a  thought  for  to-morrow,  save  for 
the  gowns  wherewith  to  grace  the  whirl- 
ing round  of  pleasure.     The  first  sigh  was 


of  physical  satisfaction,  the  second,  wist- 
ful; the  third,  as  she  alighted  before  the 
huge  white  facade  of  the  Loomis  mansion, 
trepidation.  Could  she  have  divined  the 
respectful  admiration  of  the  chauffeur 
and  the  footman  she  might  have  been  re- 
assured. They  knew  quality  when  they 
saw  it.  A  moment  later  she  was  ushered 
into  a  large  and  magnificently  comfortless 
Louis  XVI.  drawing-room,  which  pro- 
claimed with  all  the  vociferousness  of 
inanimate  objects,  the  hand  of  the  inter- 
ior decorator  in  the  House  of  the  Widower. 
A  disorderly  pile  of  tango  music  on  the 
white  and  gold  of  the  piano,  gave  the  only 
personal  note.  One  welcomed  the  gaudy 
cover  designs  and  the  staring  lettering  of 
such  classics  as  "The  Robert  E.  Lee"  and 
"Come,  Hug  Your  Mama,  Baby  Boy,"  as  a 
relief  to  the  general  saccharine  perfec- 
tion. 


A  HEAVY  step  in  the  hall  announced 
*»•  the  coming  of  her  host.  She  turned 
guiltily  from  her  contemplation  of  the 
efforts  of  "Up-to-Date  Calliope,"  and  saw 
before  her  a  thick-set,  heavy-jowled  man 
of  fifty,  with  hair  still  thick  and  black, 
whose  eyes,  blue  as  her  own,  were  fixed 
upon  her  in  frank  appraisal. 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Mrs.  Challoner,"  he 
rumbled  in  a  heavy  bass,  that  seemed  to 
threaten  the  stability  of  the  Sevre  vases 
and  Dresden  groups.  "I  must  say,  you 
don't  look  a  match  for  my  daughter." 

Mrs.  Challoner  blushed  peony-pink  at 
this  abrupt  frankness.  "Oh,"  was  all 
she  could  say,  mechanically  surrendering 
a  gloved  hand. 


"You  see,"  he  continued,  "she  needs  a 
firm  rule,  Elida  does.  You'll  have  to  be 
severe  with  her,  mark  my  words,  and 
she'll  stand  watching,  too.  Not  that  she 
isn't  a  perfectly  honorable,  respectable 
sort,"  he  added  quickly. 

This  extraordinary  resume  of  a  daugh- 
ter's peculiarities  further  disconcerted 
Mrs.  Challoner,  who  contributed  a 
strangled,  "Indeed." 

"Yes,"  he  boomed.  "I  had  hoped  you 
were  as  big  as  a  policeman,  and  old 
enough  to  bark  like  a  mastiff.  But  I 
guess  you'll  do  all  right,  if  you  are 
warned.  Lay  down  the  law  to  her;  and 
don't  be  too  sympathetic.  You  see,  she 
has  had  a  painful  love  affair;  broke  her 
engagement  with  a  young  chap — my  part- 
ner's son,  Gerald  Gains.  He's  treated  her 
abominably.  I've  quite  approved  of  her 
chucking  the  sculpin.  But  he  may  try  to 
reach  her  either  by  letter  or  otherwise 
Remember,  it's  my  special  wish  that  she 
shall  be  protected  from  him." 

"Yes,"  she  assured  him,  recovering  her 
dignity  and  self-possession.  "I  quit* 
understand.  But  since  Miss  Loomis  has 
broken  the  engagement,  I  feel  sure  she 
will  be  free  from  intrusion." 

"Now,  as  to  terms,"  he  continued,  "any- 
thing you  say  suits  me.     Just  make   me 
out   some   sort  of  statement;    I've   taken 
the  liberty  of  securing  the  suite  I  always 
have    on    the    Campanmia,    which 
Thursday.     You'll   find   it  very  comfort 
able.      And,    by   the   way,    you   aren't   to 
deduct  the  transportation  from  your  bill. 
By  jove,"  he  added,  with  clumsy  adie 
tion,  "I  begin  to  wish  1   were  going. 
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"I'm  norry," 
k  li  e  *aid, 
"but      you 

rom/iel  me 
to    intrude." 


And  now,  if  you'll  come,  we'll  have  lunch. 
There's  Elida  now." 

*T*  HE  long  glass  doors  opened  to  admit 
-*■  a  vision  of  loveliness.  Mrs.  Challoner 
looked  and  felt  that  the  austere  demeanor 
required  of  her  was  an  impossibility. 
Who  could  discipline  Cupid  himself  — 
roguish,  charming,  endearing  even  in  his 
follies — and  this  surely  must  be  Cupid's 
sister.  From  under  Elida's  little  trot- 
teur  hat  escaped  rings  of  shining  gold. 
The  perfect  oval  of  her  face  was  pure  and 
transparently  lovely  as  a  pink  pearl.  Her 
eyes,  slightly  up-tilted,  were  as  twin  tur- 
quoises. One  lost  in  the  extraordinary 
perfection  of  the  features  and  coloring, 
the  determining  factor  of  that  appar- 
ently artless  face,  a  very  firmly  moulded 
mouth  and  a  well-constructed  chin.  That 
almost  imperceptibly  aggressive  touch  ac- 
counted for  a  certain  faint  resemblance 
between  the  otherwise  contrasting  father 
and  daughter.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
about  it,  they  could  both  be  determined 
and  resourceful.  Elida  smiled — a  smile 
of  beguiling  witchery,  and  Mrs.  Chal- 
loner capitulated. 
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"1    and  she    said,    cordially, 

"that  you  are  to  be  my  charge,  Miss 
Loomis." 

The  girl's  smile  had  faded,  leaving  a 
wistful  look. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  she  responded  cordially. 
"I  know  I  need  a  change;  it  will  do  me 
good.  And  it's  very  kind  of  you,  Mrs. 
Challoner,  to  take  me  under  your  wing — " 

"'That  is  enough,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Loomis.  "I'm  dying  of  hunger;  besides, 
I've  got  to  get  back  to  the  office." 

A  N'D  seated  presently  at  the  extrava- 
■**■  gantly  appointed  table,  they  were 
served  a  Gargantuan  meal.  Mr.  Loomis 
ate  ravenously,  but  Mrs.  Challoner  noticed 
that  Elida  scarcely  touched  her  food. 
There  was  a  moment's  pause  in  the  con- 
versation when,  "What's  your  little 
name?"  the  host  demanded  abruptly. 

"Jeanne,"  said  Mrs.  Challoner,  non- 
plused. 

"Good,"  he  laughed.  "I've  been  looking 
at  you  and  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me 
imagine  what  sort  of  a  little  name  you 
would  have.  Well,  boys  and  girls,  I've 
got  to  leave  you  now.    Perfectly  delighted 


vc  bad  tin'  pleasure  of  knowing  you 
— and — and,  well — you  may  have  heard 
me  called  the  Powder  Kiri^,"  he  chuckled, 
"but,  believe  me,  th.-it  over  there,"  indi- 
cating his  daughter,  who  cast  him  a  pro- 
testing glance,  "that's  dynamite.  So  don't 
let  a  spark  get  near  it — you're  warned 

He  was  gone.  His  departure  seemed  to 
leave  a  hole  in  the  air,  so  dominant  and 
solid  was  his  personality.  Elida  leaned 
her  elbows  on  the  lace  table-cloth. 

"You  mustn't  mind  father,"  she  said, 
dimpling.  "I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  In 
wanted  to  frighten  you.  But  he's  really 
an  old  dear,  you  know." 

Politely,  but  with  mental  reservation. 
Mrs.  Challoner  agreed.  But  when  she 
took  her  leave  it  was  with  mixed  feelings 
of  pleasure  and  foreboding. 

A  week  passed,  a  hurried  week  of  pre- 
paration. Twice  during  that  time  Mr. 
Loomis  sought  her,  bringing  the  future 
arbiter  and  her  charge  together  for  a 
hurried  luncheon  or  an  elongated  dinner. 
Always  he  was  disconcerting  abrupt,  al- 
most terrifying.  Certainly  she  was  far 
from  earning  his  disapprobation,  but  she 
begun  to  fear  that  if  she  ever  did,  some- 
thing awful,  possibly  ;in  explosion,  must 
result. 

SAILING  day  arrived  at  last.  She 
found  the  most  costly  and  luxurious 
suite  on  the  costly  and  luxurious  liner. 
There  were  many  gifts  and  remembrances 
from  many  affectionate  and  sympathetic 
friends,  but  they  were  lost  in  the  smother 
of  American  Beauties  with  which  Mr. 
Loomis  showered  their  departure.  As  the 
siren  blew,  he  left  them  at  the  gang- 
plank. 

"Well,  Childie,"  he  said,  kissing  his 
daughter  loudly,  "you're  a  sensible  girl  to 
kick  that  chap  out  and  put  the  seas  be- 
tween you.  And,  mind,  if  he  writes,  don't 
you  dare  open  his  letters — understand?" 

Elida  blushed  scarlet  and  glanced  at 
Mrs.  Challoner. 

Her  father  guffawed.  "That's  all  right. 
She  knows;  has  my  instructions — so  that's 
all  right.  Good  luck  to  you,  Little  Chape- 
rone." 

Mrs.  Challoner  would  have  resented  the 
"little,"  but  she  did  not  have  time — he  was 
gone.  The  ship  warped  along  her  giant 
pier,  and  presently  swung  into  midstream, 
headed  and  tailed  by  panting  trps.  The 
voyage  had  begun. 

DOWN  the  great  river  they  crept, 
elbowing  the  Battery,  with  its  ex- 
traordinary silhouette  of  impossibly  tall 
towers,  out  through  the  Narrows  and 
away  to  a  grey,  ever-receding  horizon. 
The  older  woman  had  been  lost  in  remin- 
iscences. Under  what  different  circum- 
stances she  had  la3t  stood  at  the  rail 
and  watched  America  fade  in  the  dis- 
tance! She  shook  self-pity  from  her  with 
a  firm  little  shrug,  and  turned  a  bright 
glance  at  her  companion. 

Elida's  face  was  tragic,  with  the  des- 
pairing, concentrated  tragedy  of  extreme 
youth.  The  Chaperone  opened  her  mouth 
to  question,  then  wisely  forebore.  She 
turned  away  tactfully,  pretending  to 
watch  the  goings  and  comings  of  their 
fellow  passengers.  Then,  excusing  her- 
self, she  sought  the  deck  steward,  ar- 
ranged for  chairs,  and  selected  strategic 
positions.  She  even  took  a  turn  or  two 
about  the  deck  before  returning,  but  when 
at  last  she  rejoined  Elida  the  girl's  face 
had  not  relaxed  nor  had  her  position 
changed. 

The  fact  was  that  Miss  Loomis,  for  once 
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in  her  life,  was  introspective,  and  self- 
study,  while  enlightening,  proved  to  be 
discomforting.  For  the  first  time  since 
she  and  Gerald  had  quar- 
relled, she  began  to  ques- 
tion whether  she  had  been 
wholly  right  after  all.  Her 
absolute  conviction  that 
she  had  been  justified 
the  violence 
of  her  re- 
sentment and  ,-( 
anger  began 
to  ebb  away. 
Mrs.  Challon- 
could    not 


fc 


divine  the  na- 
ture of  the 
distress,  but 
it  hurt  her  to 

see  the  lines  d  .- 

of  pain  on  that  unclouded  brow. 

"Come  to  the  cabin,  and  let's  read  for 
<%r       e','    she    advised    sympathetically. 
We  are  both  dead  tired,  aren't  we'" 
Mechanically  Elida  lifted  her  head  from 
her  hands  and  her  elbows  from  the  rail 
and  followed  to  the  stateroom.    The  sofa 
was   piled   high   with   flower  and   candy 
boxes,   and   mysterious   bundles   of   sug- 
gestive shapes  which   they  had   not  yet 
had  time  to  investigate.     Mrs.  Challoner 
made  herself  comfortable,"  which  pro- 
cess also  made  her  even  more  daintily  at- 
tractive, and  began  an  ordered  investiga- 
tion—opening parcels  addressed  to  her 
and  placing  the  others  together. 

All  at  once  her  charge  flushed.  Her 
eye  had  caught  the  end  of  a  familiar  De- 
flowered carton  affected  by  the  florist, 
whose  specialty— gardenias— Gerald  was 
wont  to  lavish  at  her  shrine.  She  "hoped 
Gerald  wouldn't  dare,"  and  the  next  mo- 
ment hoped  against  hope  that  he  had  re- 
membered her  Gerald  had  dared,  not 
only  to  "remember,"  but  to  write.  A  thick 
envelope  lay  among  the  blooms.  She 
crushed  back  the  cover  and  thrust  the  box 
aside. 

1LT  OW  supremely  impertinent!  But  he 
t  7  Tr88  .suffering— deservedly,  no  doubt, 
but  suffering.  Perhaps— oh,  a  very  frint 
perhaps— she  had  been  unjust  in  refus- 
ing an  interview,  an  explanation.  Her 
father  had  seemed  to  feel  that  way— at 
first;  but  then  had  he  not  become  so  con- 
vinced that  she  had  been  ill-treated,  that 
he  forthwith  forbade  her  to  speak  to  Ger- 
ald again— son,  though  he  was,  of  his  old 
friend  and  partner?  He  certainly  had. 
And  to  touch  that  thick  letter  lying  there 


Mrs,  Chal- 
loner did 
not  see  the 
note  under 
the  cake 
plate  the 
steward  laid 
on  the  ad- 
joining 
chair. 


serted  and  per- 
fectly self-suffici- 
ent parent  that 
intruded  before 
the  eyes  of  her 
imagination,  but 
the  strong 
and  athletic 
portions  of 
young  man 
had    written 


surrounded  by  gardenias — like  a  corpse 
of  dead  love!     Even  to  open  it  would  be 
disobedience,  flat  disobedience!     With  a 
nonchalant  gesture  she  leaned  forward, 
picked  up  the  box,  and  extracted  the  letter 
She  glanced  guiltily  at  Mrs.  Challoner; 
but  that  lady  was  busy  with  her  own  con- 
cerns.    Murmuring  something  unintelli- 
gible, the  girl  crossed  the  little  sitting- 
room  to  her  own  stateroom.     Of  course, 
she  must  tear  the  letter  up  unread.    Once 
in  her  own  sanctuary,  however,  she  began 
to  waver,  then,  with  sudden  decision,  she 
opened  the  envelope,  and  greedily  mas- 
tered the  contents.    The  first  page  left  her 
deliriously    happy,    the    second    furiously 
angry,  the  third  developed  a  new  desire 
to  be  reasonable  and   logical,  as  he  im- 
plored her  to  be.     She  acknowledged  to 
herself  that  hers  was  a  real  temper — not 
a  bad   temper,   but  quick,   "because   she 
was  sensitive."    Her  mind  clutched  at  the 
excuse   which    Gerald   had   tactfully   put 
forward— but  he  had  woefully  hurt  her 
feelings  —  he  acknowledged  it  himself. 
She  tossed   the  missive  on  the  bed   and 
began  to  feel  very  lonely.     She  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  she  missed  her 
father.     Yes,  without  a  doubt,  she  was 
homesick.     And,  besides,   Gerald  was   a 
brute  to  have  written  her  that  way.    The 
more  she  thought,  the  greater  grew  the 
feeling  of  homesickness — it  surely  must 
be  that — and  then  self-pity  came  in  an 
overwhelming  rush  —  tears,  real  tears, 
were  imminent. 

She  was  so  lonely  —  so  lonely!  She 
longed  for  her  father.  She  had  been  sel- 
fish to  leave  him.  She  was  a  dreadfully 
selfish  girl  anyway.  Oddly  enough  it  was 
not  the  familiar  face  and  form  of  her  de- 


face 

pro- 

the 

who 

her 

with     such     detestable 

frankness. 

She  closed  her  eyes  once 
more  and  strove  to  gain  calm  and  self- 
controh  It  was  perfectly  ridiculous  to 
feel  tMs  way  when  she  was  doing  just 
what  she  wanted  to  do.  She  ought  to  be 
delighted  with  everything  and  looking  for- 
ward to  the  trip  with  eager  excitement 

and  anticipation — but: 

She  sighed  and  opened  her  eyes  to  meet 

those  of  the  sympathetic  chaperone. 

"Poor    darling!"    she    heard,    vaguely. 

You  don't  feel  well.     I'm   afraid.     I'll 

tell  you  what  we'll  do.     We'll  have  our 

dinner  on  deck  in  the  good  fresh  air." 

The  patient  shook  her  head.  She  did 
not  care  to  explain  that  the  location  of  her 
ailment  was  the  region  of  the  heart. 

"I'll  just  stay  here— I'd  rather.  I'll  be 
quite  all  right  in  the  morning.  I  was  up 
very  late  last  night,  you  know— I  guess 
I  m  tired.  But  thank  you  so  much;  you're 
so  good  to  me." 

Two  white  arms  drew  Mrs.  Challoner's 
face  down. 

"You're  awfully  sweets— and  I  am  all 
right,  I  only  feel  a  little  upset.  Please  go 
in  to  dinner.  I'll  call  the  stewardess  if  I 
need  anything— and— and— I  just  want  to 
be  alone." 

Switching  off  the  electrics  as  she  went, 
Mrs.  Challoner  retired.  She  knew  from 
experience  that  quiet  was  the  one  thing 
desirable  for  mal-de-mer.  She  went  in 
alone  to  dinner. 

tf1  LIDA  remained  quite  still  for  some 
*-J  time  hearing  the  music  of  the  bugle 
echo  in  the  passages,  the  bustle  of  dinner- 
ward  turned  voyagers,  then  the  tinkle  of 
trays  being  carried  to  the  incapacitated. 
She  became  nervous,  restless,  twitching, 
unable  to  lie  still.  After  all,  that  sugges- 
tion of  the  deck  chair  might  be  a  good  one. 
She  rose,  wrapped  herself  up,  sought 
Continued  on  page  104. 


Why  Canadians  Fought  in  South  Africa 

The  Story  of  How    Laurier  Was  Won  Over  to 

Participation 

Bj  John  Bayne  Maclean 


THERE  ia  tin  reason  why  the  inside 
■tor;   of  the   serulin  aiiian 

troops  to  Africa   may   not  now  be 
told.     The  articla  which  pr<  I  the 

final    settlement   of   the    matter    was   the 
t  much  comment  and  inquiry,  but 
hitherto  the  facta  have  not  b 

\\  iding  of  a  contingent  p 

of  Joseph  Chamberlain's  scheme  for  Im- 
Lord    Mint©  and 
>ral  Hutton  sent  here  to  commit  Can- 
to  the   principal  of  participation   in 
tin's  wars?. 
Important  Imperial  c\  .ften  an- 

il is  quite  remarkable  that  the 
mounted  equipment  for  the  Jamieson  raid 

Her  two  ) 
\t.    In  1897  a  deputation  of 
lories  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
headed  by  an  M.P.,  then  President  of  the 
>>f  Journalists,  warned  the 

ilisbury,  that  Chamberlain 
iring  for  war  with  South  A  f 
In  1903  a  Pritish  engineer  officer  u 
B  book  which  foretold  the  present  war 
with  marvellous  accuracy.  He  na 
French  as  commander  of  the  British  Kx- 
peditionary  Force  in  Belgium  and  Kitch- 
ener as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Allied 
forces.  He  described  in  detail  a  struggle 
in  Belgium  almost  identical  with  what 
took  place  in  1914.  Not  only  is  the  theatre 
of  strife  the  same,  but  the  combatants, 
the  forces,  in  some  cases  the  very  generals 
whose  operations  were  described  in  this 
book  were  those  actually  engaged  in  the 
Belgian  campaign.  He  makes  the  Germans 
I  the  Belgium  frontier  July  1st  in- 
stead of  August  2nd.  He  tells  of  the  fall 
of  Liege,  Xamur,  etc.,  all,  eleven  years 
before  the  event.  The  most  remarkable 
reference  is  to  the  fall  of  Namur.  He 
writes:  "If  Xamur  falls,  it  will  be  grave 
news  indeed  to  send  Lord  Kitchener." 
The  actual  fall  of  Namur  proved  to  be  a 
most  serious  blow  to  the  Allies  —  one 
gigantic  mistake  on  our  part. 

Chamberlain  undoubtedly  expected  war 
in  South  Africa,  but  did  he  also  foresee 
the  present  fight,  and  send  .these  two  men 
in  1898  to  prepare  Canada?  Hutton  had 
already  been  to,  and  had  worked  up,  Aus- 
tralia. 

REVIEWING  the  situation  in  Canada 
in  1899,  Mr.  Sanford  Evans  says  in 
his  book,  "Canadian  Contingents  and 
Canadian  Imperialism,"  published  in 
1901: 

"So  far  the  Government  had  been  silent. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  lead  public  opinion. 
The  situation  was  difficult,  not  only  be 
of  the  principles  involved,  but  also  because  of 
uncertainty  as  to  the  attitude  of  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  But  an  official  utter- 
ance was  precipitated  by  the  publication  on 
October  3rd  of  an  article  in  the  Canadian 
Military  Gazitte.  The  Gazette  is  a  military 
paper,  under  private  control  (Lt.-Col..  J.  B. 
Maclean).  The  article  began,  'If  war  should 
come  in  the  Transvaal — which  seems  most 
probable — the  offer  of  a  force  from  the  Cana- 
dian Militia  for  service  would  be  made  by 
the  Canadian  Government.' 


"Was  this  article  merely  th<  I  the 

rs  of  The  '  resent  the 

.ons  of  the  Government? 

"i>r  was  it  prompt  ieone  at  head- 

quar  irpose    of 

MB   the   issue?     As   Sir   Wilfn  : 
on    behalf   of   the    G 

disa\  the  concli;  round 

that 

era]    Hutton.  the   Imperial  officer  holding 
position  of  General  Officer  Commanding.     If 
this    was    the   case   and    the    latter   was 
ponsible    for   the    publication    of    the    article, 
it  ca-  iggestion  of  a  confli.  ■ 

nt    in    the  ition 

of  the  Militia  and  the  Canadi: 
which,  if  followed  up,  might  lead  to  Intel 
ins  di 

"At  this  point  an  enquiry  as  to  the  atti- 
tude   of    the    In 

of    that    Government    - 
pertinent.     It  may  be  said  at  -   that 

or   circumstantial    •  i    ob- 

tainable   to    connec-  1    Hutton 

with  the  nrticle  in  the  M  The 

article   may   have  been   a  %  of   what 

i    be    Maj 
in.     To  imagine,  ho.  sould 

deliberately    arrange    for    the    publication    of 
such  a  statement  is  to  imagine  hr 

daring    and   rather  question- 

ie  hand  of 

nment.     This   explanation    is 

untenable     Bat  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mnjor- 

ral   Hutton   had  plans  al!  t   the 

raising  of  a  contingent.     It  may  be  thought 

that   this   is   giving   prominence    to   a    trivial 

incident,   but   it   was   far   from   trivial    ii 

effects.     It  caused  an  important  Government 

declaration;  and  because  it  was  supposed  to 

make  an  exposure  of  differences  between  the 

Government    and    the    G.O.C.,    it    helped    to 

bring   to   a   head    the   differences    that    really 

existed,  which  ultimately  resulted  in   Major- 

General  Hutton's  resignation.     .     .     . 

"Under  these  conditions  the  publication  of 
the  article  in  the  Military  Gazette  would  not 
help  matters.  If  the  Government  and  G.O.C. 
do  not  agree  upon  principles  or  methods,  it 
is  a  serious  matter  at  any  time.  But  if  the 
opinion  of  the  G.O.C,  in  opposition  to  the 
Government,  can  appear  in  print  at  a  critical 
moment,  it  is  exceedingly  serious.  This  does 
not  mean,  either  that  Major-General  Hutton 
had  any  intention  of  letting  his  views  be 
known,  or  that  the  Government  thought  he 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  But  the  acci- 
dent would  reveal  in  a  new  light  to  the  Gov- 
ernment the  difficulties  of  a  situation  in 
which  the  Government  were  responsible  to 
the  people  for  the  policy  of  military  adminis- 
tration, and  yet  the  administration  itself  was 
largely  in  the  hands  of  a  masterful  man  with 
fixed  purposes.  As  soon  as  the  Government 
persuaded  themselves  that  this  was  the 
situation,  the  resignation  or  recall  of  Major- 
Gcneral   Hutton  became  inevitable." 

MANY  efforts  were  made  at  the  time 
by  ministers  and  other  politicians, 
writers  and  others  to  find  who  inspired 
The  Gazette  article;  and  later  by  Sanford 
Evans  himself  when  he  was  writing  his 
book,  but  I  felt  I  could  not  then  give  the 
story.  Some  interesting  details  I  must 
still  omit  at  the  urgent  request  of  a  man 
now  prominent  in  political  life. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  His  Excel- 
lency neither  inspired  nor  sought  to  in- 
spire the  article. 

The  article  in  The  Gazette  came  about 


in  this  way.  I  took  advantage  of  my  trip 
Europe  in  1899  to  be  attached  f 
•  time  for  instruction,  at 
Hutton's  suggestion,  to  the  Cavalry  Bri- 
gade at  AJdershot.  Buller  was  in  supreme 
command,  and  General  (now  Viscount) 
French  was  training  the  cavalry.  The 
South  African  war  was  anticipated,  and 
as  the  Aldershot  troops  would  be  the 
first  to  go  there  was  much  quiet  talk 
among  the  officers. 

Shortly  after  my  return  we  were  de- 
tailed as  escort  to  Lord  Minto,  then  Gov- 
ernoi  .  to  a  Royal  Review,  and  on 

the  way  out  hi  >bout  the  gossip  at 

Aldershot.  the  possibility  of  war  and  who 
to  go.     i  Arthur) 

■  IP.,  rode  witi 

Some  time  after,  I  ha 
sage  from  Rideau  Hall  asking  me  to  go 
to  Ottawa  to  tee  His  Exi  ellency.  He 
discussed  the  war  in  Africa  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  Canada  taking  part.  A 
recall  it  now,  he  was  evidently  sounding 
me  as  to  my  views,  which  v 
in  favor  of  our  sending  two  or  three  regi- 
ments of  cavalry.  We  discussed  the  Que- 
bec viewpoint  and  it  was  finally  decided 
that  I  should  sound  a  number  of  French- 
dian  officers  and  business  men  and 
report  to  His  Excellency.  It  was  com- 
paratively easy.  My  command,  the  Mont- 
real cavalry,  and  the  65th  French-Cana- 
dian regiment,  occupied  adjoining  quar- 
ters. We  had  a  number  of  Frenchmen  in 
our  corps  and  we  frequently  dropped  in  to 
the  65th  mess  after  parade.  They  had  a 
fine,  very  superior  lot  of  officers.  In  all 
garrison  matters  we  always  worked  to- 
gether. 

I  found  that,  from  the  CO.  down,  they 
were  favorable  to  sending  troops.  Some 
were  enthusiastic,  wanted  to  go,  and  did 
eventually  go  themselves.  Business  men 
seen  raised  no  objection.  One  prominent 
lawyer,  a  leader  in  the  Liberal  party,  now 
a  Quebec  Judge,  was  very  much  in  favor. 
He  had  himseif  served  with  the  Northern 
Army  in  the  U.S.  Civil  War. 

There  were  no  unfavorable  expressions. 
This  report  pleased  His  Excellency,  for 
he  seemed  to  anticipate  serious  opposition. 
H?  told  me  the  plan  was  to  send  a  regi- 
ment recruited  from  all  Canada;  aH  ex- 
penses to  be  paid  by  Britain,  and  that  the 
captains  and  field  officers  would  be  sup- 
plied by  the  Imperial  army.  This  would 
be  unfair,  as  there  were  many  officers  in 
Canada  quite  as  capable  as  those  we  were 
likely  to  get  from  England.  General  Hut- 
ton had  evidently  inspired  him.  Finally 
His  Excellency  suggested  a  talk  with 
Hutton  as  to  the  plans  he  was  preparing, 
but  not  to  publish  anything  in  the  mean- 
time. 

I  KEPT  away  from  General  Hutton  and 
sent  Major  Dixon,  the  editor  of  The 
Military  Gazette.  The  General  always 
wanted  The  Gazette  to  publish  only  what 
he  wanted  and  to  omit  what  he  did  not 
approve.  We  always  refused  to  agree  to 
this  principle.     He  had  told  me  how  the 
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military  writers  in  Australia  always  did 
exactly  as  he  wished.  He  was  a  Kaiser, 
but  one  of  the  most  useful  officers  we  ever 
had  in  Canada.  Major  Dixon,  the  editor, 
was  a  Royal  Military  College  graduate, 
with  a  marvellous  knowledge  of  detail 
and  knew  the  temper  of  the  Canadians 
much  better  than  the  General.  None  of 
my  information  was  given  to  Major  Dixon 
as  I  realized  that  His  Excellency  in  all 
probability  had  been  using  me  to  "check 
up"  outside  opinion  with  the  opposing 
views  of  the  General  and  Premier. 

Major  Dixon  returned  from  Ottawa  in 
a  great  state  of  excitement.  The  General 
had  filled  him  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
scheme,  but  nothing  was  to  be  said  at  the 
moment 

One  Sunday  morning,  not  long  after,  I 
was  greatly  surprised  when  a  friend  came 
to  me  in  the  St.  James's  Club.  He  said 
he  had  just  come  from  Ottawa,  where  he 
learned  that  a  deputation  had  seen 
Laurier.  He  said,  "They  fixed  you, 
Colonel !  Sir  Wilfrid  promised  them  de- 
finitely that  no  troops  will  be  sent  from 
Canada  to  South  Africa."  How  he  knew 
of  the  very  minor  part  I  was  playing  I 
never  could  understand  unless  Minto  had 
quoted  my  report  in  his  talks  with 
Laurier. 

We  sat  down  in  a  private  room  and  had 
a  long  talk  on  the  situation.  My  friend 
was,  and  still  is,  an  enthusiastic  French- 
Canadian  Liberal ;  very  active  in  Quebec 
politics,  and  a  man  with  a  lot  of  good, 
sound,  broad,  earnest  common  sense.  He 
favored  sending  troops  to  Africa  but  he 
gave  me  the  views  of  those  who  were 
opposed.  Not  only  from  a  Quebec,  but 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  they  were 
reasonable.  It  was  easy  to  understand 
the  Premier  giving  his  promise  that  Can- 
ada would  keep  out  of  the  South  African 
trouble. 

XTOTWITHSTANDING  these  very 
*■  ^  reasonable  arguments  there  was  the 
other  side.  If  Canada  was  to  remain,  and 
be  a  factor,  in  the  British  Empire,  it  was 
very  important  that  we  should  be  form- 
ally represented  alongside  the  Imperial 
troops.  Laurier  had  adopted  a  preferen- 
tial tariff  within  the  Empire  showing 
himself  to  be  an  Imperialist.  Many  of  us 
did  not  agree  with  his  method.  There 
wen-  strong  doubts  among  business  men. 
Canada  was  not  growing  and  we  con- 
stantly heard  that  Britain  was  decadent. 
Her  business  methods  gave  us  that  im- 
pression. Many  business  men  wanted  to 
know  what  the  situation  was,  and  what 
its  future  effect  on  Canada.  I  spent  some 
time  in  1897,  investigating,  visiting  the 
leading  financiers,  manufacturers  and 
business  men  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Ireland.  The  conclusion  I 
came  to  was  that  if  they  could  be  awak- 
ened, no  country  in  the  world  could  stand 
up  against  us.  There  were  unusual  op- 
portunities of  learning,  because  one  of 
the  greatest  strikes  in  the  manufacturing 
industry  was  in  progress.  The  employers 
were  winning  and  I  was  assured  every- 
where that  they  would  immediately  adopt, 
among  employers  and  men,  efficient 
methods.  They  were  producing  the  right 
quality  of  goods,  but  not  at  the  lowest 
cost.  They  had  old  machinery,  limited 
output,  fearful  waste.  They  were  giving 
their  workmen  no  encouragement  to  in- 
e  their  efficiency  or  to  obtain  an  in- 
terest in  the  business  they  were  helping  to 
build  up.  Ownerships  were  not  tr.i 
ferred  to  employees  but  to  heirs,  who  had 
neith  ,i,y  or  ambition.     They  were 


indifferent  to  modern  selling  methods; 
and  business  was  not  fashionable.  It  was 
undignified  to  advertise.  Of  course  there 
are  a  number  of  brilliant  exceptions — the 
Northcliffes,  for  example. 

It  happened  that  during  the  time  I  was 
in  Europe  the  editor  of  The  Iron  Age, 
New  York,  was  also  investigating  condi- 
tions in  France,  Austria  and  Germany, 
as  well  as  Britain.  Some  months  after 
his  return  he  told  me  that  if  the  British 
people  adopted  efficient  methods,  no  coun- 
try in  the  world  could  compete  with  them 
commercially. 

From  purely  selfish  standpoint  the  pre- 
ferential tariff  and  closer  trade  relations 
with  the  Mother  Country  looked  like  a 
good  thing  for  us. 

Unfortunately  the  British  did  not  wake 
up.  So  many  of  their  business  men  had 
grown  rich,  and  lazy,  and  indifferent. 
Perfectly  content  with  what  they  had, 
they  allowed  themselves  to  be  governed 
by  the  big,  idle,  impractical  rich.  Luckily 
for  us  Lloyd  George,  an  entirely  different 
type  of  man,  a  poor  boy  who  had  risen 
from  the  ranks,  came  on  the  scene.  The 
marvellous  success  that  has  attended  his 
organizing  of  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  munition  and  other  productive 
industries  has  proved  what  I  found,  and 
what  the  editor  of  The  Iron  Age  found, 
that  the  British  people  once  awakened 
would  do  wonders. 

I  FELT  that  the  announcement  should, 
at  once,  be  made  in  The  Military 
Gazette,  that  Canada  would  send  a  regi- 
ment selected  from  all  Canada. 

An  experience  of  two  years  before 
showed  me  that  this  would  stir  up  the 
whole  country;  that  thousands  of  appli- 
cations for  positions  on  the  contingent 
would  at  once  be  made  to  Ottawa;  that 
every  minister  and  member  of  Parlia- 
ment would  be  deluged.  I  had  been  told 
in  confidence  by  the  Minister  of  Militia, 
early  in  1897,  that  Canada  had  been  in- 
vited to  send  twenty-five  officers  and  men 
to  take  part  in  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  and 
that  I  would  be  one  of  them.  This  inter- 
ested me,  so  that,  when,  some  time  after.  I 
saw  in  an  Australian  paper  that  each  of 
the  Australian  Provinces  would  have  the 
same  representation  as  Canada,  that 
is,  Canada  would  be  in  the  procession 
with  twenty-five  men  while  Australia 
would  be  represented  by  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five,  it  struck  me  it  would 
be  a  very  poor  advertisement  for  I 
ada.  We  would  be  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage. We  would  be  in  the  same  class 
with  little  Bermuda  and  Newfoundland. 
The  Minister  was  away,  recuperating 
from  a  railway  accident,  but  I  felt  the 
matter  was  of  so  much  importance  to  I 
ada.  from  a  purely  business  standpoint, 
that  I  went  at  once  to  Ottawa  and  laid 
it  before  the  G.O.C. — General  Gascoigne 
— and  suggested  that  he  should  make  the 
proper  representation  to  the  British 
authorities.  He  was  a  typical,  red  tape 
machine  British  official.  He  said  that  if 
he  dared  to  make  such  a  suggestion  he 
would  be  snubbed,  and  he  snubbed  me 
pretty  severely  for  bringing  it  to  his  at- 
tention. I  left  his  room  and  stopped  to 
chat  with  Colonel  Lake,  now  Sir  I' 
Lake,  of  Mesopotamia  fame,  then  Quar- 
termaster-General, lie  had  some  common 
sense  and  sympathized  with  me  and 
finally  suggested,  in  confidence,  my  Mi 
Sir  Frederick  Borden  at  once.  He  thought 
it  was  of  sufficient  importance  for  me  to 
telegraph  him  and  to  go  to  Lakewood, 
where  he  then  was.     Sir  Frederick  sug- 


gested that  a  contingent  of  say  400  be 
raised  in  Canada  who  would  offer  to  go 
at  their  own  expense  to  represent  the 
Dominion,  and  he  gave  instructions  that 
the  Militia  Department  should  co-operate 
with  us  and  eventually  pay  all  expenses. 
I  got  Sir  Henry  Pellatt,  Senator  Mason 
and  the  late  Colonel  Burland  to  work 
with  me.  We  met  at  Ottawa,  and  when 
the  announcement  was  made  we  had  fully 
20,000  applications  from  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada for  places  on  this  contingent.  The 
British  War  Office  at  first  refused,  but 
Strathcona  intervened,  and  they  finally 
conceded  the  same  number  to  Canada  as 
to  Australia. 

WITH  this  experience  before  me  I 
knew  that  an  announcement  of  a 
regiment  going  to  South  Africa  would 
stir  up  Canada  as  nothing  had  ever  stir- 
red the  militia  before.  There  would  be 
no  holding  them  back. 

I  asked  Major  Dixon  to  prepare  the 
article  and  send  advance  proofs  to  leading 
newspapers  throughout  the  country,  and 
left  at  once  for  Toronto  to  explain  the 
urgency  of  the  situation  to  Colonel  George 
Denison.  I  had  already  discussed  the 
matter  with  him  several  times.  Colonel 
Denison,  at  one  time,  sympathized  with 
the  Boers,  not  understanding  conditions, 
but  after  investigation  turned  completely 
round.  He  called  in  several  senior  officers 
and  they  decided  to  hold  a  mass  meeting 
of  Ontario  military  men.  The  Military 
Institute  was  packed  at  this  meeting  and 
a  resolution  was  passed  urging  the  Gov- 
ernment to  promptly  offer  a  contingent. 
When  the  article  was  ready  I  wrote 
several  of  the  newspaper  editors  person- 
ally, explaining  the  exact  situation,  and 
saw  personally  Mr.  (now  Sir)  John  Willi- 
son,  then  editor  of  The  Globe,  Laurier's 
chief  organ.  Willison  had  been  with  me 
in  England  in  1897  and  had  become  an 
Imperialist.  The  Globe  reprinted  the 
article  on  the  front  page  and  said  that  it 
was  undoubtedly  official.  Practically 
every  paper  in  Canada  reprinted  and  com- 
mented on  it.  At  once  perhaps  twenty 
whole  regiments  were  offered  by  their 
commanding  officers.  Scores  of  captains 
telegraphed  offers  of  their  entire  com- 
panies and  applications  came  from  thou- 
sands of  individuals. 

SIR    WILFRID     LAURIER    at    once 
issued  a  strong  denial,  which  makes 
interesting  reading  to-day.     He  said: 

"There  exists  a  great  deal  of  misconception 
in  the  country  regarding  the  powers  of  the 
Government  in  tin-  present  case.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  Militia  Act  and  I  may  say  that 
I   have  given   it  some  study  of  late      OUT  vol- 

en rolled  to  be  used  in  thi 
of  the  Dominion.     They  are  Canadian  ti 
to  be   used   to   fight     for    Canada'l   del 
1'erhaps    the    most    widespread    misapprehen- 
sion,   is    that    they    cannot    be    sent    out    of 
da.     To  my  mind  it  is  clear  that  occasion 
might    rise    when    they    might    be    sent    to    a 
foreign   land   to   light.     To   postulate  a  case: 
Suppose  that  Spain  should  declare  war  upon 
Britain.      Spain    has,   or   had,   a   navy, 
and   that   navy   might  be   being   got    ready   to 
assail  Canada  as  part  of  the  Empire.     Some- 
times   the    best    method    of    defending    I 
self  is  to  attack,  and   in   that  case  Canadian 
inly  be  sent  to  Spain,  and 
it  is  ■  in   that    the*  legally  might  be 

to  the  Iberian  Peninsula,   The 
■  >f    the    South    African    Republic   is    not 
analogous.      There    is    no    menace    to    I'm 
and,    although    we    may    be    willing    to    con- 
tribute troops,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do 
Then  again,  how  could  we  do  so  without  Pal 
liament's     granting     us     the     money?       We 
simply    could     not     do    anything.         In     other 
Continued  on  page  91. 


The  Shape  at  the  Wheel 

By  Robert  \Y.  Service 

Author  of  "Rhymes   of  a    Red  Croat  Mm,"  "Songs  0/   a 
Sourdough,"  etc. 

Illustrated    b\     r.    Hur-.in.in    Varlej 

ElHTOB'a    Note.      Robert    W.  "ost    popular     ■  wh**      "/{hymen     of    a 

Van"  broke  all  record*  in  book  sales,  is  doing  anoti.  poems. 

II.     is   still   serving   at    the    front    and    putting    the    stories    that    the    soldier*    tell    into 

stirring  verse.      Ti  to,  of  which  this    is    the    first,    will   appear    in    MacLean'8. 


Jerry  MaiMullon.  the  millionaire, 

Driving  ;i  red  meat  bus  out  there, — 

How  did  he  "in  bis  Croix  de  gtterref 

Bless  you,  that's  all  old  ^tiff. 

Beast  of  a  nigh!  on  the  Verdun  road, 

.lorry  stuck  with  a  woeful  load, 

Stalled  in  the  mud  where  the  red  lights  glowed: 

Prospect  devilish  tough. 

"Little  Priscilla,"  be  called  his  car; 
Best  of  our  battered  bunch  by  far, 
Branded  with  many  a  bullet  scar, 
Yet  running  so  sweet  and  true. 
Jerry  he  loved  her,  knew  her  tricks; 

S   e's  the  beat  of  the  best  big  six,    • 
And  if  ever  1  get  in  a  deuce  of  a  fix 
Priscilla  will  | ml  1  me  through." 


"Looks  pretty  rotten  right  now,"  says  he; 
"Hanged  if  the  devil  himself  could  » 
Priscilla,  it's  up  to  you  and  me 
To  Bhow  'em  what  we  can  do," 

ied  that  Priscilla  just  took  the  word; 
l'p  with  a  leap  like  a  horse  that'a  spurred, 
On  with  the  joy  of  a  homing  bird, 
Swift  as  the  wind  she  Hew. 

Shell  holes  -hoot  at  them  out  of  the  night; 
A  lurch  to. the  left,  a  wrench  to  the  ri.cht, 
Hands  grim-gripping,  and  teeth  clenched  tight, 
Eyes  that  u.lare  through  the  dark. 
"Priscilla,  you're  doing  me  proud  this  day  ; 
Hospital's  only  a  league  away. 
And.  honey,  I'm  longing  to  hit  the  hay. 
So  hurry,  old  girl     .     .     .     But  hark!" 

tinned  on  next   page. 
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Howl  of  a  shell,  harsh,  sudden,  dread: 

Another    .    .    .    another    .    .    .    "Strike  me  dead 

If  the  Huns  ain't  strafing  the  road  ahead 

So  the  convoy  can't  get  through! 

A  barrage  of  shrap  and  us  alone; 

Four  rush  cases.     You  hear  'em  moan? 

Fierce  old  messes  of  blood  and  bone.    .    .    . 

Priseilla,  what  shall  we  do?" 

Again  it  seems  that  Priseilla  hear-. 

With  a  rush  and  a  roar  her  way  she  clear- ; 

Straight  at  the  hell  of  flame  she  steer-. 

Full  at  its  heart  of  wrath. 

Fury  of  death  and  dust  and  din! 

Havoc  and  horror!    Sin's  in.  she'.-  in: 

She's  almost  over,  she'll  win.  she'll  win.    .    .    . 

Woof!    'rump!    right  in  the  path, 


Little  Priseilla  skids  and  stops. 

•Terry  MacMullen  sways  and  flops; 

Bang  in  his  map  the  crash  he  cops; 

Shriek  from  the  car:  "Mem  Dieul" 

One  of  the  blesses  hears  him  say. 

Just  at  the  moment  he  faints  away ; 

"Reckon  this  isn't  my  lucky  day, 

Priseilla,  it's  up  to  you." 
*  *      '    * 

Sergeant  raps  on  the  doctor's  door; 
"Car  in  the  court  with  couches  four; 
Driver  dead  on  the  dashboard  floor ; 
Strange  how  the  bunch  got  here." 
"No,"  says  the  doc.    "This  chap's  alive: 
But  tell  me,  how  could  a  man  contrive 
With  both  arms  broken  a  car  to  drive? 
Thunder  of  God!    It's  queer." 


Same  little  blessi  makes  a  spiel; 
Say-  he:  "When  1  saw  our  driver  reel 
A  Strange  Shape  leapt  to  the  driving  wheel. 
And  sped  us  safe  through  the  night." 
lint  Jerry  >ays  in  his  drawling  tone: 
'bats!     Why.  Priseilla  came  in  on  her  own. 

Bless  her,  she  did  it  alone,  alone    .    .    . 

Hanged  if  I  /.'/""<■  who's  right. 


Wounded    soldier. 


Couche — Recumbent    figure. 


Hanna  and  Hoover  —  and  Their  Task 


By  Agnes  C.  Laut 

Who  wrote  "The  Canadian  Commonwealth,"  etc 


Editor's  Note. — The  food  pro- 
blem in  Canada  is  not  exactly 
the  name  as  in  the  United  States 
whore  llnm-er  is  striving  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos.  In  the  main, 
however,  Haiata's  tusk  is  the 
same  as  Hoover's.  Miss  Laut 
establishes  in  this  article  the  fact 
that  to  tamper  with  the  food 
question  is  a  dangerous  thing — 
for  the  Food  Controller,  but  more 
■rticularly  for  the  public.  The 
article  gives  a  clear  view  of  the 
■titude  of  the  problem  and  of 
the  many  issues  growing  out  of  it. 

IF  Hoover,  the  Food  Administrator 
of  the  United  States,  survives  his 
present  job,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  he  found  the  red  tape 
of  Prussianism  in  Belgium  or  the  wire 
pulling  of  food  manipulators  in  Amer- 
ica the  more  vexatious;  for  let  it  be 
frankly  acknowledged  that  price-fixing 
as  a  regulator  of  food  supplies  has 
proved  a  total  failure  in  the  United 
States.  No  man  ever  came  to  a  wiser 
decision  than  Mr.  Hanna  when  he  re- 
fused to  launch  a  price-fixing  cam- 
paign in  Canada.  The  pity  is  that 
Mr.  Hoover  should  have  been  misled 
into  trying  to  regulate  food  prices 
through  the  howls  of  consumers,  on  the 
one  hand,  for  lower  cost  of  living,  and 
the  howls  of  producers,  on  the  other,  for 
higher  prices  for  produce. 

Hoover's  job  wasn't  price-fixing  at  all. 
It  was  to  help  to  win  the  war  by  ensuring 
an  ample  food  supply  to  a  hundred  mil- 
lion people  in  the  country,  and  forty-five 
million    people   in  the   British    Isles,   and 


Hoover,  the  man  who  is  attempt- 
ing to  control  Uncle  Sam's  food. 

eighty  to  a  hundred  million  people  in 
Belgium,  France,  Italy  and  the  lesser 
Allies;  for  Russia  can  look  after  her  own 
food  supply.  His  job  was  the  same  job 
he  had  in  Belgium,  only  multiplied  a 
hundred-fold.  His  job  was  distribution, 
not     price-fixing;     for     price-fixing    has 


failed  in  wheat,  in  milk,  in  meat,  in 
coal,  in  copper,  in  steel — in  everything 
to  which  a  price  has  been  fixed.  It 
has  not  lowered  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. It  has  increased  it.  It  has  not 
increased  the  price  to  the  farmer.  It 
has  decreased  it  in  every  single  case 
compared  to  the  prices  a  year  ago. 

Hoover   realizes   this   too   late;    for 
when    the    fight    on    milk    prices    was 
put  up  to  him,  he  shunted  the  deputa- 
tions of  dairymen  and  milk  companies 
from    committee    head    to    committee 
head,   and    finally   came  out  with   the 
sententious  advice  to  the  public  to  use 
less   milk  —  such    advice   was   spread 
broadcast  in  tens  of  thousands  of  cir- 
culars— with   the   result  that  the   de- 
mand for  milk  decreased  and  the  farm- 
ers began  selling  their  dairy  herds  in 
tens  of  thousands  for  beef,  so  that  the 
milk  supply  visibly  and  appallingly  de- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  the  milk 
dealers  jumped   the   price   of   milk   to 
city  consumers  to  14  cents  a  quart — 
an  increase  of  5  cents  in  three  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  paying  extortion- 
ate prices  for  feed  and  offered  fabulous 
prices  for  beef,  the  farmers  demanded 
a  higher  price  for  milk,  so  that  the 
interference  with   the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  have  simply  ground  the 
consumer     between     the     upper     and 
lower     mill     stones,     decreased    sup- 
plies and  increased  prices.    So  Hoover  re- 
fused to  set  a  price  on  milk  and  ended 
by  asking  the  dairymen  not  to  demand 
longer  contracts  on  milk  supply  than  two 
months  at  a   period.     This   is  bound   to 
work  still  greater  loss  to  the  milk  supply; 
for  the  farmer  must  know  approximately 
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a  bushel,  wheat  products  for  dairy 

•and  at  a  basic  cost  price  of 

$7.'S  plus  a  ton;  and  if  it  is  obj 

that  only  the  bran,  the  shorts,  the 

middlings  are  used  for  stock  feeds, 

the    answer    is   that   the   wholesale 

cost  of  these  stock  feeds  to-day  is 

$50  to  $65  a  ton.    In  fact,  when  the 

dairy  farmers  got  together  to  buy 

at    manufacturer's    cost,    the 

price  they  could  get  on  grain 

S50  a  ton,  freight  to  be 

added.      In    other    words.    Hoover 

could  not  gua.ru  ip  feed*  to 

Ik  nnd  nu  ve  he, 

/,    or    rather    Congress,    had 

<•  for  ulieat.     When  the 

:xers     turned     back     to    put 

things  to  rights  for  meat  and  milk, 

they  found  their  feet  in  their  own 

trap — fixed  prices  for  wheat.     The 

vicious  circle  had  run  its  round  and 

brought  them  back  just  where  they 

urun — stumped  by  a  shortage 

of  supplies,  and  confronted  by  the 

ugly   fact — and  you  can't  argue  a 

fact  away — that  fixed  prices  do  not 

and  cannot  increase  supplies. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst  of  the 


what  price  he  is  going  to  receive  for  milk 
for  six  months  before  he  can  lay  in  his 
dairy  feeds.  Meantime,  the  price  of  beef 
is  40  to  50  cents  a  pound;  and  the  farmer 
can  realize  big  prices  by  selling  his  milk 
cows  for  beef.  In  Chicago,  100,000"  more 
cows  have  been  sold  in  1917  than  in  1916. 
In  the  East  the  farmer  has,  in  fact,  sold 
of  his  heifers  in  the  last  year  for 
beef,  and  71,000  cows  in  the  dairy  sec- 
tion tributary  to  New  York  alone.  It  will 
be  four  years  before  this  decrease  can  be 
made  up  by  natural  increase.  Mean- 
while, what  becomes  of  the  supplies  of 
raw  milk,  condensed  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
meat  for  a  hungry  world?  What  becomes 
of  hides   for   shoe   leather? 

HOOVER'S  excuse  for  a  short-time  con- 
tract was  that  he  thought  he  could 
reduce  the  price  of  dairy  feeds;  and  that 
brought  him  straight  back  to  the  price 
fixed  for  wheat,  $2.20  a  bushel.    At  $2.20 


vicious  circle  on  price-fixing  of  wheat.  The 
welkin  has  resounded  with  complaints 
that  the  farmers  are  not  delivering  their 
wheat.  They  are  not.  Why  should  they? 
To  be  frank,  a  great  many  haven't  it  to 
deliver.  They  had  big  crops  in  1916  and 
got  from  $2  up  a  bushel.  They  had  big 
crops  in  1915  and  got  from  $1  up  a 
bushel.  These  are  not  the  Board  of 
Trade  figures;  but  they  are  the  averages 
which  the  farmers  received.  This  year, 
they  have  had  to  plow  their  crops  in;  and 
they  will  be  unlikely  to  put  in  big  crops 
for  1918.  Why?  Because  even  with  the 
loss  of  1917,  they  are  ahead  of  the  game; 
but  if  they  put  in  a  big  crop  for  1918,  and 
suffered  a  second  bad  year,  they  would 
be  bankrupt;  and  in  a  year  of  dreadful 
financial  uncertainty,  they  no  more  dare 
take  that  risk  in  their  business  than  you 
dare  in  yours.  If  prices  had  worked  up 
to  $3  plus  as  they  were  last  year,  or  as 
they  were  during  the  Crimean  War,  they 


would  have  taken  a  gambler's  risk  for  a 
gambler's  chance  of  enormous  gain.     (We 
kr  with  people  as  they  ought 
to  be,  but  people  as  they  are.)     And  even 
if  sudden  peace,  or  an  abnormally  large 
crop,  had  smashed  prices  down  to  pre-war 
levels  so  that  the  gambling  wheat  man 
might  really  lose  enormously,  the  fai ■• 
mains  the  in, rid  would  have  been  ast 
"us  and  cheap  supply  of 
M  trhat   the  food  administr" 
■    appointed  to  do 

AS  to  the  farmers,  who  have  some  600,- 
000,000  bushels  in  the  United  States 
this  year,  they  are  not  coming  across  with 
deliveries  for  equally  valid  reasons.  To 
n  with,  the  harvest  season  was  very 
late  and  winter  weather  has  set  in  six 
weeks  earlier  than  usual — the  earliest 
for  46  years.  The  farmers  are  still 
worked  off  their  hands  and  feet  to  save, 
thresh,  and  house  their  crop,  and  to  plow 
for  next  year's  crop.  Also,  frankly,  they 
are  not  keen  on  this  price  fixing.  Many 
of  them  went  in  debt  to  pay  $4.50  for  seed. 
By  selling  now,  they  can  get  slightly 
under  the  fixed  price  of  $2.20— there  are 
differentials  on  points  West  of  Chicago — 
but  by  feeding  that  wheat  now  they  can 
get  $4  to  $4.20  a  cwt.  for  unscreened 
chicken  feed,  or  $3  to  $4  for  unscreened 
pig  feed.  Now  I  don't  know  and  do  not 
intend  to  look  up,  though  the  data  can  be 
found  in  scientific  tables,  how  many 
pounds  of  wheat  it  takes  to  make  a  pound 
of  chicken,  or  turkey,  or  pork,  or  beef, 
but  I  do  know  from  experience  on  my 
own  farm  when  you  change  a  pound  of 
wheat  into  a  pound  of  chicken,  or  turkey, 
or  pork,  or  beef,  the  pound  of  wheat  fixed 
in  price  at  3  1-3  cents  is  worth  38  cents 
a  pound  as  poultry,  or  40  cents  as  turkey, 
or  35  to  40  as  pork,  or  40  to  50  as  beef. 
( I  five  the  prices  within  a  radius  of  100 
miles  of  New  York.)  And  I  do  not  know 
of  any  power  on  earth,  the  Kaiser's,  or 
the  President's,  that  can  prevent  the 
producers  transforming  3  1-3  cent  wheat 
into  from  38  to  50-cent  meat.  Right  here, 
please  note  and  smile,  if  the  subject  is  not 
too  tragic  for  smiling,  that  Hoover  has 
flatly  and  utterly  refused  to  fix  the  price 
of  meat  He  couldn't  fix  the  prices  of 
meat,  any  more  than  he  could  of  milk,  and 
not  un-fix  the  price  of  wheat.  Price-fix- 
ing had  led  round  and  back  in  the  same 
vicious  circle  of  seeming  to  go  forward 
and  really  leading  you  back — where  you 
had  begun. 

I  COULD  give  practically  the  same  de- 
tails of  copper  and  coal  and  steel. 
Steel  and  copper  prices  have  reacted  on 
output  less  because  the  prices  were  finally 
fixed  at  what  were  really  the  market 
levels  of  supply  and  demand.  Coal  was 
fixed  low  with  the  result  that  coal  is  now 
$8.50  that  was  $7.50  in  June;  and  there 
will  be  many  coal-less  homes  in  this  coun- 
try this  winter.  Canada  is  in  much  better 
condition  on  this  question  of  food  than  the 
United  States.  She  still  has  more  people 
on  the  land  than  in  towns.  She  still  raises 
more  food  than  she  consumes.  When  she 
raises  a  200,000,000  or  300,000,000  bushel 
crop  of  wheat,  she  needs  only  6  bushels 
a  head,  or  50,000,000  bushels  for  herseJf; 
but  when  this  country  raises  654,000,000 
bushels,  she  needs  600,000,000  bushels  for 
herself.  To  put  it  differently,  Canada  can 
export  enough  wheat  to  pay  her  current 
war  costs.  When  this  country's  total  war 
exports — exclusive  of  non-war  sales — are 
$2,000,000,000  for  1917,  her  war  costs 
promise  to  be  close  on  $20,000,000,000. 
With  chicken  feed  at  $4.15  a  bushel, 
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eggs  promise  to  rank  with  Klondike  gold 
nuggets.  They  are  60  cents  a  dozen  now 
in  October  with  every  prospect  of  being 
a  dollar  by  Christmas.  With  cows  de- 
creasing by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
a  year,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  see 
butter  at  $1  a  pound.  It  is  now  46c.  a  lb.; 
and  farmers  do  not  "threaten  to  slaughter 
cattle,"  as  the  foolish  news  head  lines 
have  put  it.  Farmers  sell  off  their  cattle 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  buy  the 
feeds  to  keep  them  alive.  What  is  hap- 
pening through  price-fixing  is  what  hap- 
pened in  Germany  with  pork.  The  hogs 
were  slaughtered  to  save  feeds  for  human 
food.  Suddenly,  the  whole  empire  was 
starvation-hungry  for  pork  fats.  All 
sorts  of  wild  remedies  are  being  sug- 
gested. "Restock  eastern  farms  with 
dairy  and  beef  cows."  Restock  from 
where,   and   feed   with   what,   when   you 

have  restocked?     "Fix  wages?"     Well 

the  anthracite  coal  miners  "fixed"  wages; 
and  many  of  the  miners  simply  moved 
away  to  more  paying  vocations,  while 
those,  who  remained,  demanded  increases 
from  50  to  70"-.  The  Government  fixed 
coal  prices,  and  the  small  operators  simply 
stopped.  They  stopped  for  the  same  rea- 
sons the  farmers  sold  cattle.  They  could 
not  go  on. 

T  HAVE  gone  into  the  situation  in  some 
detail  for  two  reasons:  because  Can- 
ada has  seemed  on  the  verge  of  repeating 
the  mistakes  made  here;  and  because  the 
situation  impending  here  gives  Canada 
the  most  advantageous  position  she  has 
ever  had  in  her  history  towards  American 
markets.  What  profit  she  is  to  reap  from 
her  advantage  is  for  her  people  to  work 
out,  and  not  for  any  onlooker  to  say;  but 
ff  Canada  had  them  to-day,  she  could  ship 
400,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  United 
States  at  $2.20  a  bushel,  and  $90,000,000 
of  such  dairy  feeds  as  beet  pulp,  for  a  car 
load  of  which  I  have  just  contracted  to- 
day at  $45  a  ton  (there  are  45,000  dairy 
farmers  in  the  East  alone  needing  from 
20  to  40  tons  each  year).  Fruits,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  meat,  vegetables,  grains- 
all  are  inadequate  here  to-day. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  not  Hoover's  fault. 
We  were  headed  towards  food  scarcity 
ten  years  ago,  though  Jim  Hill  and  Jim 
W  ilson  and  others  were  hooted  as  Cas- 
sandras  for  predicting:  exactly  what  is 
happening  to-day.  The  war  has  hastened 
our  pace  to  the  scarcity— that  is  all. 
When  B0*  of  the  people  produce  food, 
2X3  Ul{)":  of  the  Pe°P'e  eat  food,  and 
70  -  of  the  people  produce  no  food,  and 
four  times  our  own  population  need  food 
—something  is  bound  to  crack  and  give- 
and  what  has  cracked  and  collapsed  is 
our  system  of  food  distribution;  and  that 
was  Hoover's  job,  not  price-fixing.  As  to 
prices,  let  them  soar!  The  higher  prices 
SI",  the  more  men  and  U 

'ork  of  producing  food.  The  more 
tal  will  go  into  the  work  of  producing 
food.  Standard  Oil  is  indirectly  behind 
one  of  the  largest  corn  concerns  in  the 
world  and  one  of  the  largest  semi-dairy 
concerns  in  the  world,  and  the  dividends 
on  the  former  run  round  19'/<  and  on  the 
latter  48*  ;  but  you  don't  hear  of  Stand- 
ard Oil  yet  going  into  the  business  of 
producing  food  as  it  produces  oil  and 
copper,  because  it  can't  make  as  big  re- 
turns producing  food  as  it  can  producing 
oil  and  copper. 

I_T  OW  Hoover  could  have  increased  food 
1  L  by  directing  distribution  is  best  il- 
lustrated by  the  orange  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia.    Years  ago,  when  the  orange  crop 


came  on,  there  was  such  a  glut  of  fruit  in 
California,  oranges  rotted  unsold  on  the 
ground  and  orange  groves  were  rooted  out 
and  burned.  Then,  when  the  crop  was 
past,  orange  prices  would  leap  high  as 
$20  a  box.     The  orange  growers  formed 


WHAT    IS   FOOD  CONTROL 
DOING  IN  CANADA? 

"The  real  reason  for  food  control  in 
Great  Britain,"  says  Lord  Northcliffe, 
"is  not  to  protect  the  civil  population 
at  all,  but  to  see  that  the  Allied  armies 
at  the  front  get  their  full  rations.  I 
can  imagine  no  greater  selfishness  on 
the  part  of  a  democracy  than  to  eat  its 
fill  while  it  allows  its  soldiers  in  that 
dreary  land  where  they  have  been  for 
three  years  to  go  hungry." 

What  is  being  done  to  protect  Cana- 
dian troops? 

Through  the  institution  of  beefiess 
and  baconless  days  in  public  eating 
places,  the  consumption  of  beef  has  been 
reduced  40  per  cent.,  of  bacon  51  per 
cent.  This  indicates  a  monthly  saving 
of  100  tons  of  beef  and  38  tons  of  bacon. 

To  secure  more  wheat  for  human  food 
and  less  for  cattle  feed  all  mills  are 
required  to  manufacture  three  grades  of 
flour,  the  highest  extraction  of  the 
wheat  that  will  make  a  wholesome  loaf. 
Incidentally  the  profits  of  millers  have 
limited  to  25  cents  on  the  milling 
nough  wheat  to  make  a  barrel  of 
flour,   or   1B6   pounds. 

On  S'oeemln  r  bth  an  Order-in-Council 

passed   to   the   effect   that   no  grain 

of  any  kind  and  no  substance  that  can 

be  used  for  food  shall  be  used  for  the 

distillation      of     potable      liquor     after 

nber  30th. 

The  favorite  advice  of  the  Food  Con- 
troller, to  eat  |  foods  and  save 
the  staples  fen  DOS  materially 
strengthened  by  the  embargo  on  canned 
7oods  which  lasted  from  August  twenty- 
fourth  to  October  fifteenth,  or  during 
season  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  just 
'»»«'  much  food  was  conserved  through 
this  imas 

When  it  was  settled  that  saving  food 
'he   army   must    be   effected   ch 
through  using  substitutes  at  home,  and 
>le   grumbled   about    the   high    / 
the  Food  Canton 

•red  about    the    mri, 
lou'd  eat   your  share  of  corn 
and  fish  instead  of  wheat  and  b, 

i   cost   more   or  not."     In 

he   ieas   working  for  beti,  ,■ 

of  fish,    to   develop   in- 

'«'"'  d    increase   fish    produc- 

>'">>>■       II-  Ung    xeith    the   com- 

■  ted   with 
importation  of  cum  and  sugar. 
II  hilr  the  rood  Controller  is  ready  to 

*>l  prices  where  the  restriction  will 
not  unbalance  the  country's  whole  in- 
dustrial and  social  system,  he  says: 
only  their  own  im- 
price  of,  say, 
eggs,  those  wkc  find  their  motors  a 
burden,  or  their  margin  for  amusrnv 

<■  ml  with  owing  to  the  prU, 

hutttr,    si  moment    the    com- 

i    and  cross -eon 

lion  in  tin  ,r,,i,omie  falirie.  l,,l  them 
:<rst.  hut  the.  second 

and  third  effects  of  the  legislation  thru 

ask." 


their  famous  co-operative  unions  to 
handle,  harvest  and  sell  the  crop.  Oranges 
never  went  lower  than  $2.50  a  box,  or 
higher  than  $7.  There  was  never  a  glut 
and  there  was  never  a  scarcity.  The  con- 
sumer paid  prices  less  by  two-thirds  and 
the  grower  gained  prices  greater  by  two- 
thirds.  Orange  groves  multiplied  and 
prospered  in  California.  Now  I  have 
seen    fruit    rotting    under    the   orchards 


of  New  York  State  because  it  did  not  pay 
to  ship  apples  at  60  cents  a  barrel,  when 
city  people  were  paying  $6  a  barrel.  I 
have  seen  dairymen  selling  herds  because 
they  received  only  2  to  3  cents  for  milk 
and  6  to  11  cents  for  beef,  when  the  con- 
sumer was  paying  10  to  15  cents  for  milk, 
and  30  to  40  cents  for  meat.  I  have  seen 
big  poultry  plants  disbanded  and  torn 
down  in  New  Jersey  because  the  chicken 
farmer  could  not  get  net  20  cents  for  eggs, 
when  the  city  man  was  paying  50  to  60 
cents.  I  have  seen  potatoes  in  Minnesota 
rot  in  the  rows  because  15c.  a  bushel  did 
not  pay  to  pick  them,  when  Chicago 
people  were  paying  $1.50  to  $2. 

This  does  not  imply  that  a  highway  rob- 
ber intercepted  the  food  from  field  to 
city.  It  simply  implies  that  it  was  no- 
body's business  to  look  after  the  handling 
and  sale  of  that  food.  Some  of  it  came 
on  a  glutted  market.  Some  of  it  rotted 
as  it  waited  for  sale.  Some  of  it  went 
into  storage  and  ran  up  excess  storage 
charges.  Much,  very  much,  deteriorated 
and  wasted  as  it  waited  for  sale.  Nor 
does  food  distribution  imply  the  slaughter 
of  the  middleman.  The  orange  growers 
didn't  slaughter  the  middleman.  They 
didn't  even  lay  down  the  ten  command- 
ments to  him.  They  didn't  "regulate" 
him.  Nor  did  they  pass  laws  on  him. 
What  they  did  was  carefully  to  regulate 
the  flow  of  their  oranges  through  his 
hands  to  the  market,  so  there  was  never 
either  glut  or  scarcity — and  the  price 
regulated  itself  so  that  the  grower  had  a 
certain  and  steady  profit  in  returns;  and 
a  certain  and  steady  profit  in  returns  is 
the  only  way  to  Increase  food.  The  dif- 
ference between  food  carefully  distri- 
buted and  food  left  to  distribute  itself 
is  the  difference  between  moderate  rains 
and  cloud  bursts  alternating  with  drought. 

Hoover  is  too  practical  and  able  ever 
to  be  misled  very  far  by  the  doctrinaries 
with  whom  Wilson  has  surrounded  him. 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  realizes 
the  mistake  of  price-fixing.  The  $2.20 
for  wheat  is  now  being  vaguely  twisted 
as  a  fixed  minimum,  not  a  maximum;  and 
when  the  milk  producers  besought  him  to 
i  price,  be  flatly  refused. 

Tp  HE  situation  here  as  to  food  is  no 
-*•  good  one.  I"  am  no  pessimist;  but 
the  country  has  come  to  the  ml  </. 
towards  which  it  has  been  headed  for 
forty  years.  There  will  be  no  starvation 
here.  Relieve  your  mind  of  that  fear! 
A  country  with  tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  waste  lands  will  never  starve,  but  we 
are  going  to  have  some  hard  jolts  this 
winter.  Fixed  prices  are  like  arbitrary 
wages.  They  may  be  arguments  but  they 
are  not  food  for  the  larder,  nor  coal  for 
heat.  A  lot  of  people  will  find  that  no 
matter  how  high  wages  are,  wages  will 
not  buy  food  unless  the  food  is  produced. 
There  "will  be  a  big  reversion  back  to  the 
land  with  all  its  kid  glove  tragedies  and 
comedies.  There  will  also  be  a  revolution 
in  food  distribution,  whether  that  fa< 

ilism,  or  any  other  "ism."    There  will 
be   by   Christmas   what    Hill   and   Wilson 
predicted— food  riots,  bread  lines,  soap- 
box  damnation   of  the  social  system   and 
other  windy  howls  from  people    who  will 
bint  will  not  work;  and  there  will  be 
great   suffering   among  the  children   and 
aged  of  the   poor  in  this  land  of  plenty; 
but  Hoover   is  no  fool.     He  is  one  of  the 
biggest  men  thrown  to  the  surface  of 
war's  tumultuous  maelstrom;  and   I   , 
diet    a    complete    turnover    in    Hoc 
policy  before  Christmas. 
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rELL,  thai  seems  clear  enough," 
the  young  man  muttered,  thrust- 
ing the  form  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  "You're  here  to  stay,  I  guess, 
Nikasti?  I  see  you've  brought  your  kit 
along." 

"In  case  you  decided  to  engage  me,  sir," 
the  man  replied. 

"Oh,  you  are  engaged  right  enough," 
Van  Teyl  assured  him.  "You'd  better 
make  the  best  job  you  can  of  putting  out 
my  evening  clothes.  If  you  ring  for  the 
floor  valet,  he'll  help  you.  The  bedrooms 
are  through  that  door." 

"Very  good,  sir!" 

"I  am  going  down  to  the  barber's  now," 
Van  Teyl  continued,  rising  to  his  feet. 
"Just  remember  this,  Nikasti— what  a 
name,  by  the  bye!" 

"I  could  be  called  Kato,"  the  man  sug- 
gested. 

"Kato  for  me  all  the  time,"  his  prospec- 
tive employer  agreed.  "Well,  listen.  My 
sister,  Miss  Van  Teyl,  arrives  from 
Europe  on  the  Lapland  this  evening.  If 
she  comes  in  or  rings  up,  say  I'm  here  and 
I  want  to  see  her  at  once.  You  under- 
stand?" 

"I  understand,  sir." 

Van  Teyl  strolled  out,  and  Kato  disap- 
peared into  the  inner  room.  The  floor 
valet,  dressed  in  the  dark  blue  livery  of 
the  hotel,  was  already  laying  out  his 
master's  dinner  clothes.  He  eyed  the  in- 
truder a  little  truculently. 

"Who  are  you,  any  way?"  he  inquired. 

"My  name  is  Nikasti,"  was  the  quiet 
reply.  "Mr.  Van  Teyl  has  engaged  me 
as  his  valet,  to  wait  upon  him  and  Mr 
Fischer." 

The  man  laid  down  the  shirt  into  which 
he  was  fixing  the  studs. 

"That's  some  news,"  he  remarked  bit- 
terly. "To  wait  on  Mr.  Van  Teyl  and 
Mr.  Fischer,  eh?  What  the  hell  do  they 
want  you  for?" 

Nikasti  shook  his  head  slowly.  He  was 
very  small,  and  his  dark  eyes  seemed  filled 
with  melancholy. 

"It  is  not  for  a  very  long  time,"  he  ven- 
tured. 

"Long  enough  to  do  me  out  of  my  five 

ui    i!,'r,tlp  every  week>"  the  man  grum- 
bled.     I  m  a  married  man,  too,  and  a  good 
American.     Blast  you  fellows,  coming 
taking  our  jobs  away!    Can't  think  what 
they  let  you  into  the  country  for." 

"I  am  sorry,"  Nikasti  murmured. 

"Your   sorrow  don't  bring  me   in   my 

five  dollars,"  the  valet  retorted  bitterly. 

There  s  only  two  suites  on  this  floor  to 

work  for,  any  way,  and  this  is  the  only 

one  worth  a  cent." 

"I  am  taking  the  situation,"  the  other 
explained,  "for  the  sake  of  experience.  I 
do  not  wish  to  rob  you  of  your  earnings. 
I  will  pay  you  the  five  dollars  a  week  while 


Illustrated  by  Charles  L.  Wrenn 


Synopsis:  Capt.  Graham,  an  English 
officer,  invents  a  new  explosive  of  tre- 
mendous power  and  tells  about  it  at  a 
fashionable  London  restaurant  in  the 
hearing  of  a  number  of  people,  including 
John  Lutchcster,  another  Englishman; 
Pamela  Van  Teyl,  an  American  girl; 
Oscar  Fischer,  a  Gennan-Amcrican,  and 
Baron  Sunyea,  a  Japanese.  He  mysteri- 
ously disappears.  Pamela,  believing  he 
has  been  overpowered  and  (a  bring  kept 
in  some  part  of  the  restaurant,  obtains 
information  from  two  employees  with 
r'<-  ii  tide  the 

>rinrant.  She  secures  the  key  to  the 
chapel.   In  f/i.  t  Graham  uwak- 

from  a  drugged  stupor  to  find  himself 
in  the  chapel  confronted  with  Fischer, 
who  demands  the  formula  for  the  n 
explosive.  Lutchcster  rescues  Graham 
and  sends  him  under  guard  to  a  quiet 
country  place,  but  on  the  way  Graham  is 
killed.     In  the  meantime  Pamela  Van  I 

irns  to  America  on  the  same  boat  as 
Fischer  and  finds  that  he  is  sharing  rooms 
in  Xew  York  with  her  brother  with  a 
Japanese   valet    named   Xikasti. 

I  stay  here.  You  shall  help  me  with  the 
work." 

"That's  a  deal,  my  little  yellow-skinned 
kid,"  the  valet  agreed  in  a  tone  of  relief. 
"I'll  show  you  where  the  things  are  kept." 

His  new  coadjutor  bowed. 

"The  telephone  is  ringing  in  the  mas- 
ter's room,"  he  observed.  "You  shall  re- 
main here  and  I  will  answer  it." 

'That  goes.  Jappy,"  the  man  acquiesced. 
"If  it's  a  young  lady  take  her  name,  but 
don't  say  that  Mr.  Van  Teyl's  about.  For- 
ward young  baggages  some  of  them  are." 

Nikasti  glided  from  the  room,  closed 
the  door,  and  approached  the  telephone 
receiver. 

"Yes,"  he  acknowledged,  "these  are  the 
rooms  of  Mr.  Van  Teyl.  .  .  No,  madam, 
Mr.  Van  Teyl  is  not  in  at  present." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause.  Nikasti's 
face  was  impenetrable  as  he  listened,  but 
his  eyes  glowed. 

"Yes,  I  understand,  madam,"  he  said 
softly.  "You  are  Miss  Van  Teyl,  and  you 
wish  to  speak  to  your  brother.  The 
moment  Mr.  Van  Teyl  returns  I  will  ring 
you  up  or  fetch  you." 

He  replaced  the  receiver  upon  its  hook, 
and  returned  to  the  bedroom.  For  some 
little  time  he  was  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  his  new  master's  studs,  boots  and 
shoes,  and  general  wearing  ap- 

parel.   Then  the  latter  entered  the  sitting- 
room,  and  Nikasti  obeyed  his  summons. 

"Anyone  called  me  up?"  he  inquired. 

"No  cne,  sir." 

Van  Teyl  glanced  at  the  clock  in  an  un- 
decided manner. 

"I'll  change  right  away,"  he  decided. 
'  Just  set  things  to  rights  in  here,  fill  my 
cigarette  case,  and  hang  round  by  the 
telephone." 


XTIKASTI  bowed,  and  the  young  man 
■*■  ^  disappeared  into  the  inner  room.  His 
new  attendant  waited  until  the  door  was 
closed.  Then  he  removed  the  receiver 
from  its  hook,  laid  it  upon  the  table,  and 
moved  stealthily  towards  the  open  fire- 
place. For  several  moments  he  remained 
in  an  attitude  of  listening,  then  with  quick, 
lithe  fingers  he  drew  from  his  pocket 
a  cable  dispatch,  re-read  it  with  an  air 
of  complete  absorption,  and  committed 
it  to  the  flames.  He  watched  it  burn,  and 
turned  away  from  the  contemplation  of 
its  grey  ashes  with  a  sigh  of  content.  Sud- 
denly he  started.  The  door  of  the  sitting- 
room  had  been  opened  and  closed.  A  tall, 
broad-shouldered  man,  wearing  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles,  a  long  travelling  coat 
and  a  Homburg  hat,  was  standing  watch 
ing  him.  Nikasti  was  only  momentarily 
disturbed.  His  look  of  gentle  inquiry  was 
perfect. 

"You  wish  to  see  my  master — Mr.  Van 
Teyl?"  he  asked. 

"Where  is  he?"  Fischer  demanded. 
"He  is  dressing  in  the  next  apartment. 
I  will  take  him  your  name." 

Fischer  threw  his  coat  and  hat  upon 
the  table. 

"That'll  do  directly,"  he  replied.  "So 
you're  Nikasti?" 

They  looked  at  one  another  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  face  of  the  Japanese  was 
smooth,  bland,  and  imperturbable.  His 
eyes  were  innocent  even  of  any  question. 
Fischer's  forehead  was  wrinkled  and  his 
brows  drawn  close  together. 

"I  am  Nikasti,"  the  other  acknowledged 
—"Kato  Nikasti.  Mr.  Van  Teyl  has  just 
engaged  me  as  his  valet." 

"You  can  take  off  the  gloves,"  Fischer 
told  him.    "I  am  Oscar  Fischer." 
"Oscar  Fischer,"  Nikasti  repeated. 
"Yes!    .    .    Burning  something  when  I 
came  in,  weren't  you?  Looked  like  a  cable,  - 
eh?" 

"A  dispatch  from  London,"  Nikasti  con- 
fided. 

"Nothing  that  would  interest  me,  eh?" 
"It   was   a   family    message,"   was   the 
calm   response.   "It  did  not  concern  the 
affair  which  is  between  us." 

"How  came  you  to  speak  English  like 
this?"  Fischer  inquired. 

"I  was  at  Oxford  University  for  two 
years,"  Nikasti  told  him,  "and  in  the 
Embassy  at  London  for  five  more." 

fore  you  took  up  your  present  job, 
eh?" 

Nikasti  assented  silently.  Fischer 
glanced  around  as  though  to  make  sure 
they  were  still  alone. 

"I  have  the  communication  with  me,"  he 
announced,  "which  we  are  to  discuss.  The 
terms  of  our  proposal  are  clearly  set  out, 
and  they  are  signed  by  the  Highest  of 
All  himself.     The  letter  embodying  them 
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"I'll  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  in  a 
few  words,  Pamela,"   he  promised. 
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was  handed  to  me  three  weeks  ago  to- 
day in  Berlin.  Have  you  been  to  Wash- 
ington?" 

Xikasti  shook  his  head. 

"I  do  not  go  to  Washington,"  he  said. 
"You  will  understand  that,  diplomatically, 
as  you  would  put  it,  I  do  not  exist  Neither 
is  it  necessary.    I  am  here  to  listen." 

Fischer  nodded. 

"There  need  be  very  little  delay,  then," 
he  observed,  "before  we  get  to  work." 

Nikasti  bowed  and  raised  his  forefinger 
in  warning. 

"I  think,"  he  whispered,  "that  Mr.  Van 
Teyl  has  finished  dressing." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AN  TEYL,  as  he  hastened  forward  to 
meet  his  friend,  presented  at  first 
sight  a  very  good  type  of  the  well- 
groomed,  athletic  young  American.  He 
was  over  six  feet  tall,  with  smooth,  dark 
hair  brushed  back  from  his  forehead,  a 
strong,  clean-shaven  face  and  good  fea- 
tures. Only,  as  he  drew  nearer,  there  was 
evident  a  slight,  unnatural  quivering  at 
the  corner  of  his  lips.  The  cordiality  of 
his  greeting,  too,  was  a  little  overdone. 

"Welcome  home,  Fischer!  Why,  man, 
you're  looking  fine.  Had  a  pleasant  voy- 
age?" 

"Storms  for  the  first  few  days — after 
that,  all  right,"  Fischer  replied. 

"Any  submarines?" 

"Not  a  sight  of  one.  Seen  your  sister 
yet?" 

"Not  yet.  I've  been  waiting  about  for 
a  telephone  message.  She  hadn't  arrived, 
a  few  minutes  ago." 

Fischer  frowned. 

"I  want  us  three  to  meet — you  and  she 
and  I — the  first  moment  she  sets  foot  in 
the  hotel,"  he  declared. 

"What's  the  hurry?"  Van  Teyl  demand- 
ed. "You  must  have  seen  plenty  of  her 
the  last  ten  days." 

"That,"  Fischer  insisted,  "was  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  See  here,  Jimmy,  I'll  be 
frank  with   you." 

He  walked  to  the  door  of  the  bedroom, 
opened  it,  and  looked  inside.  Its  sole  oc- 
cupant was  Xikasti,  who  was  at  the  far 
end,  putting  away  some  clothes.  Fischer 
closed  the  door  firmly  and  returned. 

"I  want  you  to  understand  this.  James," 
he  began.  "Your  sister  is  meddling  in 
certain  things  she'd  best  leave  alone." 

Van  Teyl  lit  a  cigarette. 

"No  use  talking  to  me,"  he  observed. 
"Pamela's  her  own  mistress,  and  she's 
gone  her  own  way  ever  since  she  came  of 
age." 

"She's  got  to  quit,"  Fischer  pronounc- 
ed. "That's  all  there  is  about  it.  You 
and  I  will  have  to  talk  this  out.  Where 
are  you  dining?" 

"Downstairs,"  Van  Teyl  replied  gloom- 
ily. "I  was  thinking  of  waiting  for 
Pamela." 

"You  leave  word  to  have  your  people  let 
you  know  directly  she  arrives,"  Fischer 
advised,  "and  come  along  with  me." 

Van  Teyl  suffered  himself  to  be  led 
towards  the  door.  Xikasti,  with  a  due 
sense  of  his  new  duties,  glided  past  them, 
rang  for  the  lift  and  watched  them 
end.  Fischer  turned  at  once  towards 
the  dining-room. 

"Thank  God  we're  in  a  civilized  coun- 
try," he  observed,  "and  that  I  don't  have 
to  change  when  I  don't  want  to!" 

They  found  a  quiet  table,  and  Fischer, 
displaying  much  interest  in  the  menu, 
ordered  a  somewhat  extensive  dinner. 

"Grape  fruit  and  Maryland  chicken  are 


worth  coming  back  to,"  he  declared.  "Now 
see  here,  James,  let's  get  to  business. 
You've  got  to  help  me  with  your  sister." 

"But  how?"  Van  Teyl  demanded. 
"Pamela  and  I  are  good  pals,  of  course, 
but  she  has  a  will  of  her  own  in  all  she 
does,  and  I  don't  fancy  that  anything  I 
could  say  would  influence  her  very  much." 

"There  are  two  things  about  your 
sister,"  Fischer  continued.  "The  first  is 
that  she's  got  to  quit  this  secret  service 
business  she's  got  herself  mixed  up  in." 

"Don't  talk  nonsense!"  Van  Teyl  ex- 
claimed. "Pamela  doesn't  care  a  fig  about 
politics." 

Fischer  grunted  scornfully. 

"You  don't  know  much  about  your 
sister,  young  fellow,"  he  said.  "Internal 
politics  over  here  may  not  interest  her  a 
cent,  but  she's  crazy  about  America  as  a 
country,  and  she's  shrewd  enough  to  see 
things  coming  that  a  great  many  of  you 
over  here  aren't  looking  for.  Any  way, 
she  came  bang  up  against  me  in  a  little 


scheme  I  had  on  the  night  before  I  left 
Europe,  and  somewhere  about  her  she? 
got  concealed  a  document  which  I'd  gladly 
buy  for  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars." 

Van  Teyl  drank  off  his  second  cocktail. 

"Some  money!"  he  observed.  "How  did 
she  come  by  the  prize?" 

"Played  up  for  it,  just  as  I  did,"  Fischer 
replied.  "She  was  clever  enough  to  make 
use  of.  my  scaffolding,  and  got  up  the 
ladder  first.  I'm  not  squealing,  but  I've 
got  to  have  that  document,  whatever  it 
costs   me." 

"\7" AN  TEYL  was  silent  for  a  moment. 
*    There  was  an  undercurrent  of  some- 
thing   threatening    in    his    companion's 
manner,  of  which  he  had  taken  note. 

"And  the  second  thing  you  mentioned?'- 
he  asked.     "What  is  that?" 

Fischer,  as  though  to  give  due  emphasis 
to  his  statement,  indulged  in  a  brief  pause. 
Then  he  leaned  a  little  forward  and 
spoke  very  slowly  and  very  forcibly. 


"Don't   be   a   fool,   Jimmy,"   she    begged. 
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"I  want  to  marry  I 

Van   Teyl   leaned   hack   in   his  chair  anil 
1  at  his   via-a-vu  in  blank  astonish- 
ment. 

"You  must  ho  a  damned  fool,  Fischer!" 

"Yon  think  so?"  was  the  unruffled  reply. 
"I  wonder  why?" 

"I'll  tell  ynu  why,  if  you  watit  to  know," 
Van  'l'cvl  continued  bluntly.  "I  know  of 
four  of  the  richest  and  best-looking  young 
men    in    America,    two    am  .    an 

Knglish  peer,  and  an  Italian  prince,  who 
;  to  Pamela  during  the  last 
twelve  months  alone.  She  refused  every 
one  of  them." 

"Well,"  Fischer  ren  he  must 

marry  some  time." 

Van  Teyl  looked  at  ntty. 

"I  shouldn't  think  you'd  have  a  dog's 
chance,"  he  pronounc. 

There     was     a     little     glitter     behind 
Iter's  spe 


"Up  till  now,"  he  admitted  smoothly, 
"I  have  not  been  fortunate.  I  must  con- 
fess, however,  that  I  was  hoping  for 

gOM    Otl'l'. 

"Pamela  wouldn't  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  anything  I  might  say,"  Van 
Teyl  declared.     "B  I    should  hate 

you  to  marry  her." 

" A  little  blunt,  are  you  not,  my  young 
frien  cher      remarked     amiably. 

"Still,  to  continue,  there  is  also  the  matter 
of  that  document.     I  must  confess  that  I 
all  my  ingenuity  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  it  on  thi  r." 

u  would!"  Van  Teyl  muttered. 
"Your  sister,  however,"  Fischer  con- 
tinued, "was  wise  enough  to  have  it 
locked  up  in  the  purser's  safe  the  moment 
Mt  foot  upon  the  steamer.  She  gave 
me  the  slip  when  she  got  it  back,  and 
eluded  me,  somehow,  on  the  quay.  She 
will  had  time  to  part  with 

' .  though.     Wi. 


'You   can't  settle  aceotmts  thai   way." 


night,  it  will  in  ail  probability  be  in  her 
on." 

"Well!"  Van  Teyl  demanded.  "You 
don't  that  I  should  rob  her  of  it, 

I   SU| 

"Not  at  all,"  Fiscjier  replied.     "On  the 
other  hand,  you  might  very  well  ini 
her  to  give  it  up  voluntarily,  or  at  It 
to  treat  with  me." 

"You  don't  know  Pamela,"  was  Van 
Teyl's  curt  reply. 

"I  know  her  sufficiently,"  Fischer  v. 
on,  leaning  over  the  table,  "to  believe  that 
she  would  sacrifice  a  great  deal  to  save 
her  brother  from  Sing-Sim- 

Van  Teyl  took  the  thrust  badly.  He 
started  as  though  he  had  been  stabbed,  and 
his  face  became  almost  ghastly  in  its 
pallor.  He  tossed  off  a  glass  of  wine 
hastily. 

"Just  what  do  you  mean  by  that?"  he 
asked    thickly. 

"Are  you  prepared,"  Fischer  continued, 
"to  have  me  visit  your  office  to-morrow 
morning  and   examine   my  accounts  and 
'dies   in  the  presence  of  your  part- 
ner 

"Why  not?"  Van  Teyl  faltered.  "What 
the  hell  do  you  mean?" 

Van  Teyl,"  his  compan- 
ion declared,  "that  I  should  find  you  a 
matter  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
short.  I  mean  that  you've  realized 
of  my  securities,  gambled  on  your  own 
account  with  the  proceeds,  and  lost.  You 
did  this  as  regards  one  stock  at  ! 
with  a  forged  transfer,  which  I  hold." 

V"AN  TEYL  looked  almost  piteously 
"  around.  Life  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
become  an  unreal  thing — the  crowds  of 
well-dressed  diners,  the  gentle  splashing 
of  the  water  from  the  fountains  in  the 
winter-garden,  the  distant  murmuring  of 
music  from  behind  the  canopy  of  palms. 
So  this  was  the  end  of  it!  All  that 
he  had  hoped  against  hope.  He  had  been 
told  of  a  sure  thing.  Next  week  he  had 
meant  to  have  a  great  gamble.  Evi 
thing  was  to  have  gone  his  way.  after  all. 
And  now  it  was  too  late.  Fischer  knew, 
and  Fischer  was  a  cruel  man.    .    .    . 

The  unnatural  silence  came  to  an  end. 
Only  Fischer's  voice  seemed  to  come  from 
a  long  way  off. 

"Drink  your  wine,  James  Van  Teyl," 
he  advised,  "and  listen  to  me.  You've 
been  under  obligations  to  me  from  the 
start.  I  meant  you  to  be.  I  brought  a 
great  business  to  your  firm,  and  I  insisted 
upon  having  you  interested.  I  had  a 
motive,  as  I  have  for  most  things  I  do. 
You  are  well  placed  socially  in  New  York, 
and  I  am  not.  You  are  also  above  sus- 
picion, which  I  am  not.  It  suited  me  to 
take  this  suite  in  the  Plaza,  nominally  in 
our  joint  names,  but  to  pay  the  whole  ac- 
count myself.  It  suited  me  because  I  re- 
quired the  shelter  of  your  social  position. 
You  understand?" 

"I  always  understood,"  Van  Teyl  mut- 
tered. 

"Just  so.  Only,  whereas  you  simply 
thought  me  a  snob,  I  had  in  reality  a 
different  and  very  definite  purpose.  We 
come  now,  however,  to  your  present  ob- 
ligation to  me.  I  can,  if  I  choose,  tear  up 
your  forged  transfer,  submit  to  the  loss 
of  my  money,  and  leave  you  secure.  I 
shall  do  so  if  you  are  able  to  induce  your 
sister  to  hand  over  to  me  those  few  lines 
of  writing — to  which,  believe  me,  she  has 
no  earthly  right — and  to  accept  me  as  a 
prospective  suitor." 

Van  Teyl  was  drinking  steadily  now, 
but  every  mouthful  of  food  seemed  almost 
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to  choke  him.  Red-eyed  and  defiant,  he 
faced  his  torturer. 

"You're  talking  rot!"  he  declared. 
"Pamela  wouldn't  marry  you  if  you  were 
the  last  man  on  earth,  and  if  she's  got 
anything  she  wants  to  keep,  she'll  keep 
it." 

"And  see  her  brother  disgraced," 
Fischer  reminded  him,  "tried  at  the  City 
Hall  for  theft  and  sent  to  Sing-Sing? 
It's  a  good  name  in  New  York,  yours,  you 
know.  The  Van  Teyls  have  held  their 
heads  high  for  more  than  one  generation. 
Your  sister  will  not  fancy  seeing  it 
dragged  down  into  the  mire." 

For  a  single  moment  the  young  man 
seemed  about  to  throw  himself  upon  his 
companion.  Fischer,  perfectly  unmoved, 
watched  him,  nevertheless,  like  a  cat. 

"Better  sit  tight,"  he  enjoined.  "Drop 
it  now  or  people  will  be  watching  us.  I 
have  ordered  some  of  the  old  brandy.  A 
liqueur  or  two  will  steady  you,  perhaps. 
Afterwards  we  will  go  upstairs  and  take 
your  sister  into  our  confidence." 

Van  Teyl  nodded. 

"Very  well,"  he  agreed  hoarsely.  "We'll 
hear  what  Pamela  has  to  say." 


CHAPTER  XI 

NIKASTI,  with  a  low  bow,  watched  the 
disappearance  of  the  lift  into  which 
his  two  new  masters,  James  Van  Teyl  and 
Oscar  Fischer,  had  stepped.  He  waited 
until  the  indicator  registered  its  safe  ar- 
rival on  the  ground  floor.  Then  he  slow- 
ly retraced  his  steps  along  the  corridor, 
entered  the  sitting-room  and  took  up  the 
telephone  receiver,  which  was  still  lying 
upon  the  table. 

'•Will  you  give  me  number  77,"  he  ask- 
ed— "Miss  Van  Teyl's  suit< 

There  was  a  moment's  silence — then  a 
voice  at  the  other  end  to  which  he  made 
obeisance. 

"It  is  Miss  Van  Teyl  who  speaks?  I 
am  Mr.  Van  Teyl's  valet.  Mr.  Van  Teyl 
is  here  now  and  will  be  glad  if  you  will 
come  in." 

He  replaced  the  receiver,  listened  and 
waited.  In  a  few  moments  there  was  the 
sound  of  a  light  footstep  outside.  The 
door  was  opened  and  Pamela  entered.  She 
was  still  wearing  the  grey  tailor-made  cos- 
tume in  which  she  had  left  the  steamer. 

•Why,  where  is  Mr.  Van  Teyl?"  she 
asked,  looking  around  the  room.  "I  have 
been  rinKinu  up  for  the  last  ten  minutes 
and  couldn't  get  any  answer.  I  did  not 
realize  that  it  was  the  next  suite." 

"Mr.  Van  Teyl  is  close  at  hand,  mad- 
am," Nikasti  replied.  "If  you  will  kindly 
ited,  I  will  fetch  him." 

"How  long  have  you  been  valet  here?" 
Pamela  asked  curiously. 

"For  a  few  hours  only,  madam,"  was 
the  grave  reply.  "If  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  wait." 

He  bowed  low  and  left  the  room.  Pam- 
ela took  up  an  evening  paper  and  for  a 
few  minutes  buried  herself  in  its  contents. 
Then  suddenly  she  held  it  away  from  her 
and  listened.  A  queer  and  unaccountable 
impulse  inspired  her  with  a  certain  mis- 
trust. There  was  no  sound  of  movement 
in  the  adjoining  bedchamber,  nor  any 
sign  at  her  brother's  presence.  She  open- 
ed the  door  and  peered  in.  It  was  empty, 
and  in  darkness.  Then,  moved  by  that 
same  unaccountable  impulse,  she  crossed 
the  room  and  listened  at  the  door  which 
led  into  her  own  suite,  and  which  she  per- 
ceived was  bolted  on  this  side  as  well  as 
her  own.  She  listened  at  first  idly,  after- 
wards breathlessly.   In  a  few  moments  she 


was  convinced  that  her  senses  were  not 
playing  her  false.  Some  one  was  moving 
stealthily  about  in  her  room,  the  key  to 
which  was  even  at  that  moment  in  her 
hand.  She  hastened  to  the  door,  to  be  con- 
fronted by  another  surprise.  The  handle 
turned  but  the  door  refused  to  open.  She 
was  locked  in.     .     . 

Pamela  was  both  generous  and  insistent 
in  the  matter  of  bells.  She  found  four, 
and  she  rang  them  all  together.  The  con- 
sequences were  speedy,  and  in  their  way 
satisfactory.  Nikasti  himself,  a  breath- 
less chambermaid,  a  hurt  but  dignified 
waiter,  and  the  floor  valet,  who  had  not 
even  stopped  to  put  on  his  coat,  entered 
together.  They  seemed  a  little  stupefied 
at  finding  Pamela  alone  and  no  signs  of 
any  disturbance. 

"Why  was  I  locked  in  here?"  Pamela  de- 
manded indignantly,  taking  them  en  bloc. 

There  was  a  little  chorus  of  non-com- 
prehension. Nikasti  stepped  forward, 
waved  to  the  others  to  be  silent,  and  bowed 
almost  to  the  ground. 

"It  was  a  mistake  easily  to  be  under- 
stood, madam,"  he  explained.  "The  handle 
is  a  little  stiff,  perhaps,  but  the  door  was 
not  locked.  We  all  reached  here  together, 
I  myself  barely  a  yard  in  advance.  No 
key  was  used — and  behold!" 

Pamela  was  disposed  to  argue,  but  a 
moment's  reflection  induced  her  to  change 
her  mind.  This  falsehood  of  Nikasti's  was 
at  least  interesting.  She.  waved  the  hotel 
servants  away. 

"I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you,"  she 
said.  "I  will  remember  it  when  I  pay  my 
bill." 

THEY  took  their  leave,  Nikasti  show- 
ing them  out.  When  the  last  had  de- 
parted, he  turned  back  to  the  centre 
table,  from  the  other  side  of  which  Pam- 
ela was  watching  him  curiously. 

"I  cannot  imagine,"  she  remarked,  "how 
I  could  have  made  such  a  mistake  about 
the  door.  I  tried  it  twice  or  three  times 
and  it  certainly  seemed  to  me  to  be  lock- 
ed." 

Nikasti  moved  a  step  nearer  towards 
her.  Something  of  the  servility  of  his 
manner  had  gone.  For  the  first  time  she 
looked  at  him  closely,  appreciated  the 
tense  immobility  of  his  features,  the  still, 
penetrating  light  of  his  cold  eyes.  A 
queer  premonition  of  trouble  for  a  mom- 
ent unsteadied  her. 

"There  was  no  mistake,"  he  said  softly. 
"The  door  was  locked." 

Even  then  she  did  not  fully  understand 
the  position.  She  leaned  a  little  towards 
him. 

"It  was  locked?"  she  repeated. 

"I  locked  it,"  he  told  her.  "It  is  locked 
now,  securely.  I  have  been  searching  in 
your  room  for  something  which  I  did  not 
find.  I  think  that  you  had  better  give  it 
to  me.    It  will  save  trouble." 

"Are  you  mad?"  she  demanded  breath- 
lessly. 

"Do  I  seem  so?"  he  replied.  "There  is 
no  person  more  sane  than  I.  I  require 
from  you  the  formula  of  the  new  explos- 
ive, which  you  stole  in  Henry's  restaurant 
eleven  days  ago." 

The  sense  of  mystery  passed.  It  was 
simply  trouble  of  the  ordinary  sort  from 
an  unexpected  source. 

"Dear  me!"  she  murmured.  "Every 
one  seems  interested  in  my  little  adven- 
ture.    How  did  you  hear  about  it?" 

"I  destroyed  the  cable  telling  me  of  all 
that  happened,  only  a  few  minutes  ago," 
he  explained.    "It  was  the  foolish  talk  of 


the  young  inventor  which  gave  his  secret 
to  the  world  to  scramble  for." 

"It  was  very  clever  of  your  informant," 
she  remarked,  "to  suggest  that  I  was  the 
fortunate  thief.  Why  not  Oscar  Fischer? 
It  was  his  plot,  not  mine." 

The  eyes  of  the  little  Japanese  seemed 
suddenly  to  narrow.  He  realized  quite 
well  that  she  was  talking  simply  to  gain 
time. 

"Madam,"  he  insisted,  "the  formula.  It 
is  for  my  country,  and  for  my  country  I 
would  risk  much." 

"I  do  not  doubt  it,"  she  replied;  "but  if 
I  hold  it,  I  hold  it  for  my  country,  too, 
and  there  is  nothing  you  would  risk  for 
Japan  from  which  I  should  shrink  for 
America." 

He  laid  his  hands  upon  the  table.  She 
turned  her  ring  and  clenched  her  hand. 
She  could  see  his  spring  coming,  realized 
in  those  few  seconds  that  here  was  an  op- 
ponent of  more  desperi.te  and  subtle  cali- 
bre than  Joseph.  Whether  her  wits  might 
have  failed  her,  fate  remained  her  friend. 
There  was  a  knock  at  the  door. 

"You  hear?"  she  cried  breathlessly. 
"There  is  some  one  there.  Shall  I  call 
out?" 

His  hands  and  knee  were  gone  from 
the  table.  He  was  once  more  his  old  self, 
so  completely  the  servant  that  for  a  mom- 
ent even  Pamela  was  puzzled.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  events  of  the  last  few  sec- 
onds might  have  been  part  of  a  disorder- 
ed dream.  Nikasti  played  to  the  cue  of 
her  fevered  question  and  entirely  ignored 
them.  He  opened  the  door  with  a  respect- 
ful flourish— and  John  Lutchester  walked 


CHAPTER  XII 

DAMELA'S  first  shock  of  surprise  did 
*  not  readily  pass.  In  the  first  place, 
John  Lutchester's  appearance  in  America 
at  all  was  entirely  unexpected.  In  the 
second,  by  what  possible  means  could  he 
have  arrived  at  this  precise  and  psycho- 
logical moment? 

"You!"  she  exclaimed,  a  little  helpless- 
ly.   "Mr.  Lutchester!" 

He  smiled  as  he  shook  hands.  Nikasti 
had  slipped  noiselessly  from  the  room. 
Pamela  made  no  effort  to  detain  him.  She 
had  a  curious  feeling  that  the  things 
which  had  passed  between  them  concern- 
ed their  two  selves  only.  She  had  no  de- 
sire whatever  to  hand  him  over  to  retri- 
butive justice. 

"You  are  surprised,"  he  observed.  "So 
far  as  my  presence  here  is  concerned,  I 
knew  quite  well  that  I  was  coming  some 
time  ago,  but  it  was  one  of  those  matters, 
you  understand.  Miss  Van  Teyl,  that  one 
is  scarcely  at  liberty  to  talk  about.  I  am 
here  in  connection  with  my  work." 

"Your  work,"  she  repeated  weakly.  "I 
thought  that  you  were  in  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions?" 

"  I'recisely,"  he  admitted.  "I  have  a 
travelling  inspectorship.  You  see,  I  don't 
mind  telling  you  this,  but  it,  is  just  as 
well,  if  you  will  forgive  my  mentioning  it, 
Miss  Van  Teyl,  that  these  things  are  not 
spoken  of  to  anyone.  My  business  over 
here  is  supposed  to  be  a  secret.  I  am 
going  round  some  of  the  factories  from 
which  we  are  drawing  supplies." 

She  drew  a  long  breath  and  began  to 
feel  a  little  more  like  herself. 

"Well,  after  this,"  she  declared,  "I  shall 
be  surprised  at  nothing.  I  have  had  one 
shock  already  this  evening,  and  you  are 
the  second." 

Continued  on  page  83. 
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UNION   government  is  now  an 
accomplished  fact  in  Canada. 
The   union    government   con- 
rvatives    and 
Liberals,   which    is   as   near 
an  expect  to  get  to  a  fifty-fifty 
ill    give    Premier 
er    parent    of    the 
union  idea,  the  casting  vote 

Union  government  represents  the 
traditional  deference  of  this  country 
to  British  precedent.  England  h 
union  government  as  a  war  adminis- 
tration Canada  must  have  one,  too. 
It  also  represents  a  fashion.  Most 
of  the  democratic  countries  who  have 
been  in  the  war  for  any  length  of 
time — France,  England,  the  great 
overseas  states  of  the  British  Em- 
pire— have  gone  in  for  union  govern- 
ment. Canada  must  go  in  for  it  too. 
ven  on  the  cards  that  the  United 
■n  will  meet  so  many  troubles 
before  it  goes  much  farther  that  Pre- 
I  Wilson  will  make  his  a  union 
government,  too. 

Bat  union  government,  in   Canada 
chiefly,   represents  a  necessity.     The 
paramount  purpose  of  union  govern- 
ment is  to  win  the  war,  to  support 
our  men  in  the  trenches,  and  to  keep 
Canada  up  to  its  present  high  mark    . 
of  achievement  in  the  great  struggle 
for  freedom,  humanity,  and  proe; 
sive  civilization.     Union  government 
is  a  combination  of  all  the  taL 
courage,  and  moral  force  to  be  found  on 
both  sides  of  politics,  likely  to  solve  not 
only  the  problem  of  conscription,  but  also 
the  inter-bcllum  problems  of  finance  and 
taxation  with  which  Canada  is  confronted. 
It  aims,  moreover,  to  avoid  a  bitter  elec- 
tion contest  with   its  contingent  evils  of 
racial  and  religious  strife. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  hope  will 
fructify.  Quebec  will  be  more  solid  for 
Laurier  than  ever.  Controversy  will  be 
wicked.  In  spite  of  certain  clauses  in  the 
Military  Service  Act,  stump  speakers  and 
party  newspapers  of  the  extreme  type 
may  be  expected  to  do  their  worst.  Union 
government,  though  it  appeals  to  the 
good  sense  of  all  fair-minded  patriots, 
will  have  to  fight  ancient  prejudice  and 
entrenched  hatreds  the  Dominion  over. 
My  guess  and  my  hope  is  that  it  will  win. 
Its  strength,  as  the  poet  puts  it,  is  as  the 
strength  of  ten  because  its  heart  is  pure. 
The  majority  will  probably  be  about 
twenty-five. 

TT  is  precisely  because  its  heart  is  pure 
A  and  because  Premier  Borden  has  taken 
great  pains  to  make  it  so,  that  the  dark 
forces  in  both  parties  are  opposed  to  it! 
And  not  only  the  dark  forces  but  also  the 
unenlightened  innocent  who  find  giving 
up  their  old  party  grudges  as  hard  as 
drawing  a  tooth.  In  the  big  cities  where 
thought  marches  fast  the  union  govern- 
ment idea  is  readily  grasped.     But  the 


Premier  Borden,  the  Fox' 
Parent  of  the   Union  Idea. 

rural  districts  are  harder  to  convince. 
The  Whittle-Stick  Club  at  Jarratt's  Cor- 
ners will  display  the  usual  aversion  to 
voting  for  a  "gosh  durned  Grit"  or  "a 
dod-binged  Tory"  until  union  government 
educates  them  up  to  the  new  standard  of 
compromise  for  the  general  weal.  Be- 
tween now  and  the  general  election  the 
people  of  Canada  must  learn  the  lesson  of 
give  and  take  in  party  politics  if  union 
government  is  to  be  a  success. 

This  ought  to  be  as  easy  for  the  general 
public  as  it  is  for  men  of  such  high  moral 
purpose  as  Frank  Carvell,  T.  A.  Crerar, 
and  Newton  Wesley  Rowell  to  swallow  the 
War  Time  Election  Act,  for  instance. 
The  War  Time  Election  Act  by  the  way 
is  a  good  example  of  the  effect  of  union 
government  on  questionable  measures. 
The  immediate  result  of  the  entrance  of 
nine  aggressive  Liberals  into  the  union 
government  is  largely  to  neutralize  the 
unfair  advantage  which  the  War  Time 
Election  Act  gave  the  Borden  govern- 
ment. It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
Liberal  end  of  the  union  cabinet  will  see 
that  it  gets  a  square  deal  on  the  War 
Time  Election  Act  and  that  neither  party 
will  profit  unduly  either  by  the  dis- 
franchising or  enfranchising  clauses  of 
this  experiment  with  the  suffrage.  In 
short,  things  will  be  much  as  they  were 
before  the  Act  was  passed.  If  there  was 
a  sting  in  its  tail  the  sting  has  been  re- 
moved by  union  government.     The  same 


may  be  said  of  the  Military  Voters' 
Act.  The  votes  in  dispute  will  not 
get  an  unfair  tilt  toward  the  party  at 
present  in  power.  Every  chance  will 
be  given  to  both  ends  to  work  for  the 
middle  —  and  right  there,  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  is  union  govern- 
ment. 

may  go  hard  with  staunch 
Liberals  to  forego  the  mountain  of 
scandal  they  had  heaped  up  against 
the  Borden  government  just  now,  as 
it  goes  hard  with  the  thick-and-thin 
ervative  to  throw  away  the  cold 
deck  with  which  he  expected  to  win 
the  election.  But  the  sacrifices  are 
about  equal,  and  all  loyal  Canadians 
will  agree  that  it  is  a  sweet  and  be- 
coming thing  that  old  discontents  and 
quarrels  should  be  buried  so  long  as 
the  Hun  is  thundering  at  the 
and  that  we  should  forego  the  i 
ant  pastime  of  tearing  each  other's 
eyes  out  until  the  Blond  Beast  is 
chained. 

'"P  HIS   brings  us   back   to   the    fact 
A   that  the  first  and  foremost  plank 
in  union  government's  platform  is — 
conscription.     Conscription  is  not  a 
popular  measure,  as  the  exemption  ap- 
peals abundantly  prove.    But  neither 
are  taxes  popular,  or  death,  or  coal 
bills,  or  a  hundred  other  inevitable  in- 
stitutions. Conscription  is  not  popular 
but  it  is  vitally  necessary  if  democ- 
racy is  not  to  perish  from  the  earth.  To  re- 
main free  we  must  surrender  part  of  our 
freedom  to  those  who  are  ruling  us  for  our 
ultimate  good.     In  a  word,  we  must  have 
peace,  even  if  we  fight  for  it;  and  to  fight 
we   must  have   the   men.      To   have   the 
men  we  must  have  conscription,  voluntary 
recruiting  having  shot   its  bolt.      Union 
government,  if  you  care  to  picture  it  that 
way,   is  simply  the  people  setting  their 
teeth  to  go  through  with  a  hard  job  on 
which  the  life  and  well-being  of  the  na- 
tion depends.     Canada  has  done  her  bit 
nobly  and  she  has  her  reward  in  the  ad- 
miration of  a  world  in  arms — a  splendid 
advertisement  for  the  future  prosperity 
of  this  country,  if  we  look  at  it  in  no 
higher  light.     But  Canada  has  not  done 
her  bit  completely — will  not  have  done  it, 
indeed,  until  this  war  ends  in  victory  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  Kaisers  is  fettered  for 
ever  and  a  day.     To  win  the  war,  that  is 
the  first  purpose  of  union  government — 
and  to  that  end  it  must  win  the  election. 
As  far  back  as  six  months  ago  the  pene- 
trating mind  of  Sir  Clifford  Sifton  rea- 
lized that  winning  the  war  was  the  duty 
of  the  hour  and  that  the  only  way  for 
Canada  to  do  her  part  was  to  elect  a  union 
government  with   anybody  else  than   Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  at  its  head.     Sir  Clifford, 
who  has  an  instinct  for  power,  wisely  re- 
frained from  seizing  the  reins  himself, 
but  rather  unwisely,  as  I  think,  spread 
his  views  in  print  and  signed  his  name  to. 
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Sir  Clifford  Sifton,  who  would  make  a 
splendid  war-time  Premier,  but  he  is 
probably  content  to  be  the  Man  Behind. 


UNION  government  is  a  big 
combination  and  bespeaks 
a  big  organizing  mind  behind 
it.  So  long  as  union  govern- 
ment dealt  with  little  names 
and  little  men,  the  Laurier  Lib- 
erals could  afford  to  laugh  at 
it,  and  did.  It  was  a  case,  as 
the  genial  Fred  Pardee  might 
put  it,  of  the  deuces  running 
wild.  A  union  government  with 
a  forty  per  cent,  infusion  of 
two-spot  Liberals  was  a  thing 
to  be  despised,  but  when  men 
like  Carvell,  Crerar,  Calder,  A. 
L.  Sifton,  Rowell  —  all  states- 
men of  high  standing — swung 
in  —  that  was  another  story. 
When  big  business  in  the  shape 
of  C.  C.  Ballantyne  took  a 
laboring  oar  it  became  a  moral 
certainty  that  union  govern- 
ment was  out  to  do  its  best. 
Nova  Scotia  —  home  of  rock- 
ribbed  Grits  —  held  aloof  for  a 
while,  Premier  Murray,  prefer- 
ring not  to  abandon  his  king- 
ship down  there,  but  when  A. 
K.  Maclean,  backed  by  the  pre- 
stige and  support  of  W.  S. 
Fielding,  fell  into  line  it  was 
conceded  that  the  combination 
was  splendidly  rounded  off  and 
that  union  government,  so  far 
as  the  personnel  of  the  cabinet 
was  concerned,  was  a  complete 


them.  Sir  Clifford  is  a  strong  man  and 
would  himself  make  a  splendid  war-time 
premier.  His  genius  for  big  operations  is 
unequalled  in  Canada  and  his  gift  of  crisp 
statement  makes  those  operations  as 
simple  as  ABC  to  the- man  on  the  street 
It  seems  a  great  pity  that  Canada  may  not 
have  his  high-power,  diamond-clear  mind 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  but  he  is  probably 
content  to  be  the  Man  Behind. 

At  all  events  that  is  the  position  allot- 
ted to  him  through  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control  —  old  resent- 
ments against  him,  the  prairie  West 
which  he  was  supposed  to  have  crucified 
when  he  fought  reciprocity  in  1911,  the 
jealousy  of  the  Laurier  Liberals,  and 
other  such  matters.  Sir  Clifford's  fam- 
ous letter  to  the  press  back-fired  to  the 

•it  of  drawing  the  Laurier  cohorts 
together  and  turning  the  Winnipeg  con- 
vention which  promised  to  be  a  walk-over 
for  win-the-war  into  a  triumph  for  the 
Old  Chief.  It  was  a  catch-as-catch-can 
triumph  to  be  sure  and  was  ultimately  re- 
vised by  •  second  thought  of"  the 

]e,  but  still  it  was  a  triumph  for  the 
time  being.  After  that  Sir  Clifford  was 
satisfied  to  go  about  it  more  quietly,  to  be 
the  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of 
union  government,  but  always  under  the 
rose.  The  splendid  aggregation  of  moral 
force,  intellectual  ability,  and  debating 
talent  which  Premier  Porden  has  succeed- 
ed in  getting  together  as  a  union  govern- 
ment is  largely  due,  as  I  take  it,  to  the 
shrewd  advice  and  untiring  effort  of  Sir 

•  rd  Sifton  who  is  in  politics  as  much 
as  a  man  can  be  who  has  been  out  of  them 
for  the  last  six  years.  The  name  Sifton 
■  presented  in  the  union  government 
by  Sir  Clifford's  brother,  Premier  Sifton 
of  Alberta,  who  is  known  as  a  strong 
man  in  those  parts,  given  to  silence,  deep 
thought,  black  cigars  and  drastic  action. 
Sir  Clifford  is  not  included  in  the  cabinet 
but  he  is  a  good  enough  patriot  to  lend 
it  his  best  assistance  and  support  from 

the   out-; 


success. 

Premier  Borden's  idea  of  union  govern- 
ment was  something  with  which  to  en- 
force conscription  and  maintain  Canada's 
footing  in  the  great  war.  That  was  his 
intention — simply  that  and  nothing  more. 
The  premier  is  transparently  earnest  and 
honest.  His  efforts  toward  union  govern- 
ment were  without  guile.  It  was  a  subtler 
mind  than  his  that  suggested  that  to  win 
the  war  it  was  necessary  to  win  the  elec- 
tion and  that  to  win  the  election  it  was 
necessary  to  isolate  Quebec  and  split  the 
West.  It  was  the  same  subtle 
mind,  warming  up  to  its  task, 
that  developed  the  thought  that 
a  good  job  could  be  made  of  it 
plitting  the  East  too — at 
least  as  far  as  Liberal  opinion 
went.  Premier  Borden's  was 
the  single  eye,  but  the  fine 
political  headwork  was  contri- 
buted  by   someone  else. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  tried  for 
four  months  to  bring  about 
coalition  with  the  Opposition  in 
lament,  at  first  with  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  then  with  his 
humbler  associates.  He  offered 
Sir  Wilfrid  half  the  seats  in  a 
union  cabinet,  but  Sir  Wilfrid 
refused,  feeling  that  to  accept 
office  in  a  government  already 
pledged  to  ■  policy  of  conscrip- 
tion would  lose  him  the  solid 
Quebec,  which  is  his  obsession. 
Sir  Wilfrid  fears  Henri  Bour- 
assa  with  a  mortal  fear,  and 
Henri  pourassa  is  ever  waiting 
just  round  the  corner  for  one 
weak  word  from  the  Old  Man, 
in  which  event  he  will  pounce 
upon  Quebec  and  deliver  it  over 
to  the  reactionary  forces  of 
race  and  religion. 

SIR  WILFRID  was  not  afraid 
that  the  Liberal  party  would 
commit  suicide  by  joining  a 
union  government—the  Liberal 


party  is  too  strong  for  that  —  but  he  did 
hate  to  see  Quebec  in  the  hands  of  a 
race  and  creed  bigot  like  Bourassa.  When 
all  is  said  and  done  there  was  true  patrio- 
tism in  Sir  Wilfrid's  refusal  to  join  a 
coalition  government — he  did  not  want  to 
betray  Quebec  to  a  man  whose  ideal  is 
not  national  unity,  but  an  independent  re- 
public on  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
It  is  the  grimmest  irony  of  fate  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  who  was,  above  all,  anxi- 
ous to  keep  Quebec  in  touch  with  the  rest 
of  Canada,  should  do  so  much  to  isolate  it 
by  his  actions.  And  just  here  is  the  place  to 
state  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  will  have 
his  solid  Quebec — every  seat  but  three — 
in  the  next  general  election  and  something 
more.  If  signs  go  for  anything  the  Old 
Man  will  come  back  to  Parliament  with  a 
personal  following  large  enough  to  put 
union  government  on  its  very  best  be- 
havior. Incidentally  it  was  a  sectional 
influence  in  Nova  Scotia  which  kept 
Premier  Murray  at  home.  He  did  not 
want  to  jeopardize  his  local  popularity 
for  a  more  or  less  precarious  adventure  at 
Ottawa. 

When  Premier  Borden  failed  to  effect  a 
coalition  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  or  any 
of  his  leading  supporters  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  took  the  matter  out  of  doors, 
as  it  were,  and  peddled  it  among  some 
very  small  fry  indeed,  much  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  straight,  old-line  Con- 
servatives, who  considered  that  he  was 
dragging  the  dignity  of  a  great  political 
party  in  the  mud.  However,  Premier 
Borden,  having  a  high  purpose  in  mind, 
kept  on  with  his  well-meant  efforts  for 
union  with  anybody  or  everybody  who 
had  winning  the  war  at  heart. 

MEANWHILE  the  big  manceuverers 
were  at  work  in  another  direction — 
splitting  the  West.  There  were  fissures 
there  already.  Many  of  the  Western 
Liberals  in  and  out  of  Parliament  were 
sore  at  Sir  Wilfrid's  immovable  attitude 
on  the  tariff.  It  was  the  cue  of  the  mani- 
pulators  to   widen   this   breach   and   the 


The   War  Time  Election  Act  was 
Hon.  Arthur  Weigherie  war  baby. 
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mention   looked  like  a  good 
mr  point.    That  convention  mat  and 
•  I  the  usual  advanced  resolutions  on 
freer  trade,  lower  tariff,  British  prefer- 
ence, and  broader  suffrage,  inn  the  real 

question  at  the  back  of  all  minds  was  con- 
scription.    The  original   purpose  was  to 
up  the  Winnipeg  Liberal  convention 
with    win-the-wnr    delegates    who    would 
ription  and  shout  "To  hell 
with   Laurier!"     Hut  in   this   matter   the 
win-the-war      manager*,     were     cleverly 
i   by   the  Rood  players  from 
the  machine  who  loaded  the  convention  up 
the  other  way.    To  bring  this  about  Frank 
Oliver  and  the  Hon.  Charle  id  to 

get  together  and  for  the  first  time  in  many 

was  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  tl 
two  fierce  lions  lying  down  together.  The 
convention,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
union  government  makers,  was  a  hurrah 
for  Laurier.  It  expressed  a  keen  desire, 
1.  to  win  the  war  in  any  way  or  by 
any  means,  but  when  Turriff  of  Assiniboia 
came  out  with  a  flat-footed  motion  for 
conscription  it  turned  him  down  cold.  It 
did    more   than    that      It   drove    Michael 

k,  the  trumpet-voiced  apostle  of 
trade,  from  its  midst,  not  perhaps  because 
he  was  in  favor  of  conscription,  but  be- 
cause he  had  not  dealt  tenderly  with  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  when  he  said  good-bye. 
It  looked  as  if  Laurier  had  a  pretty  solid 

•  when  a  convention  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces rounded  on  a  man  who  voiced  its 
favorite  sentiments  in  the  matter  of  free 
trade.  At  all  events  the  West  was  still 
unsplit  when  the  Winnipeg  convention 
broke  up. 

The  union  government  makers  claimed, 
as  events  show,  with  good  reason,  that 
the  packed  convention  at  Winnipeg  did 
not  represent  true  Liberal  opinion,  and 
negotiations    were    again    opened     with 

tern  Liberal  leaders,  who  thought  per- 
haps that  more  could  be  gained  for  the 
West  by  hooking  up  at  once  with  a  union 
government  than  by  the  slower  process  of 
waiting  for  enough  Western  members  to 
be  elected   to   Parliament  to   force   their 


low  tariff  view  on  a  high  tariff 
administration.  Winning  the 
war  may  have  been  the  tirst 
dilution  with  the  Western 
leaders,  but  lowering  the  tariff 
and  emancipating  trade  was 
linly  the  second.  Their 
patriotism  was  on  top  but  the 
main  chance  was  not  far  behind. 


TIIK 
with 


Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  will  come  back  to  Par- 
liament  with   a  large  persoyial  following. 


wed  negotiations 
with  the  Western  Liberal 
sful  to  this 
!.  The  Western  leaders 
offered  to  serve  in  a  union  gov- 
ernment provided  Sir  Robert 
Borden  was  not  kept  on  as 
Premier.  Four  names  were 
suggested,  as  alternatives,  two 
Liberals  and  two  Conserva- 
.  one  of  whom  was  Sir 
George  Foster.  The  two  Lib- 
erals waved  away  the  crown 
and  Sir  Robert  Horden  offered 
to  resign  in  favor  of  Sir  George 
Foster,  a  proposal  which  was 
tumultuously  rejected  by  the 
■  rvative  party  caucus  in 
Parliament  They  said  Sir 
Robert  was  good  enough  for 
them  and  told  him  to  go  ahead 
with  the  good  work  of  knitting 
up  the  ravelled  sleeve  of  union 
government. 

This  was  the  state  of  af- 
fairs when  Parliament  dis- 
1.  The  Western  leaders 
were  still  holding  aloof,  but  obviously 
they  were  open  to  conviction.  Sir  Robert 
Borden  and  his  clever  coadjutors  in  the 
background  were  getting  along.  The 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  split — if  it 
can  be  called  splitting  to  make  a  breach 
first  and  close  it  afterwards,  which  same 
has  been  done  in  Saskatchewan  where 
both  the  party  organizations  have  disap- 
peared to  be  replaced  by  a  National  Gov- 
ernment Association.  This,  by  the  way, 
is  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  union  govern- 
ment—  the  Hon.  Mr.  Calder  certainly 
swings  his  Saskatchewan.  In 
Alberta  the  split  is  more  ap- 
parent, the  cohorts  of  Cross  and 
Oliver  being  on  Laurier's  side, 
and  the  cohorts  of  Sifton  with 
Dr.  Michael  ("lark  as  gonfalon 
bearer  on  the  other. 

The  outstanding  fact  of  this 
"split"  in  the  West  is  that  split 
may  be  its  name,  but  that  close- 
up-the-ranks  is  its  nature.  One 
way  and  another  the  West  is 
being  kept  solid  for  Liberalism 
both  in  the  provincial  and  fed- 
eral arenas.  It  is  conceivable, 
for  instance,  that  the  Hon. 
Arthur  Meighen  did  not  em- 
brace with  joy  three  Liberal 
champions  like  Sifton,  Calder 
and  Crerar  who  would  insist 
on  an  equitable  enumeration 
when  the  voters'  lists  came  to 
be  prepared  and  to  a  great  de- 
gree neutralize  the  clever  ar- 
rangements of  the  War  Time 
Election  Act  which  was  Mr. 
Meighen's  war  baby. 


THERE  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  considera- 
tions like  these  had  great  in- 
fluence with  Messrs.  Crerar, 
Calder  and  Sifton  —  that  the 
West  should  remain  Liberal, 
moreover,  that  it  should  re- 
main solidly  Liberal  even  at 
the  price  of  getting  rid  of  Sir 


Rowell  has  done  more  than  any 
other  to  forward  prohibitum. 


Wilfrid  Laurier.  The  feeling  in  the 
West  against  the  Old  Chief  is  not  due 
to  his  race  or  his  religion,  but  to  the 
ral  impression  that  he  is  a  stand- 
patter on  the  tariff  and  that  a  gov- 
ernment with  Sir  Wilfrid  at  the  head 
of  it  might  be  expected  to  do  quite  as 
little  for  free  trade  as  Premier  Borden 
and  his  high  protectionists  had  done.  Sir 
Wilfrid,  indeed,  had  given  evidences  of 
stand-patting,  as  late  as  the  last  session 
of  Parliament,  when  he  told  certain  West- 
ern rebels  in  his  party  that  the  time  to 
discuss  the  tariff  was  after  the  election 
had  been  won.  This  was  not  good  enough. 
What  the- progressive  Westerners  wanted 
was  a  positive  platform,  not  the  clever 
system  of  indecisions  which  Sir  Wilfrid 
relied  on  more  and  more  the  older  he  grew. 
Sir  Wilfrid's  advanced  age  was  another 
factor.  Rightly  or  wrongly  the  West 
had  got  into  its  head  that  the  Old  Chief 
was  asleep  at  the  switch  and  that  nothing 
in  the  way  of  a  brisk  policy  for  this  earth 
could  be  expected  from  one  so  near  heaven. 
Moreover  there  was  the  certainty  that 
when  the  Old  Man  died  or  quit  the  scene 
the  Liberal  party  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted would  fall  to  pieces,  as  the  Conser- 
vative party  did,  to  some  extent,  when  the 
commanding  personality  of  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  was  removed.  Sir  Wilfrid 
calls  himself  a  Liberal,  but  he  is  really  a 
Whig.  A  Whig  is  one  who  is  Liberal  in 
thought  but  Conservative  in  action.  That 
is  to  say,  he  is  sane  and  moderate,  leans 
heavily  on  compromise — perhaps  too  often 
and  too  heavily — and  has  no  quarrel  with 
the  vested  interests.  In  fact,  Sir  Wilfrid 
is  a  statesman  of  the  Old  School  and  the 
Old  School  does  not  meet  the  new  require- 
ments of  the  West.  The  two  great  politi- 
cal parties  of  Canada  are  now  fifty  years 
old — which  is  a  long  life  for  a  party  as 
parties  go — and  they  are  due  to  die  and 
be  born  again.  It  was  the  idea  of  the 
Western  leaders  that,  when  the  Liberal 
party  was  born  again,  it  would  not  be  Sir 
Continued  on  page  80. 


Th e  stranger 
strode  to  the  op- 
posite end  of  the 
verandah  a  n  d 
seated  herself 
comfortably. 


The  Cobweb  Sweeper 

A  Story  Combining  Love,  Business 
and  Christmas 

By  A.  C.  Allenson 

Who  wrote  "The  Bluevater  Prodigal,"  etc. 


Illustrated    by    Ben    Ward 


NOT  in  this 
generation, 
nor  the  next, 
will  the  financial 
panic  of  a  few  years 
ago  be  forgotten   in 

the  manufacturing  district  around  Fulch- 
erville  and  its  neighboring  town  Framp- 
ton.  It  followed  a  decade  of  prosperity 
during  which  money  had  been  shovelled  up 
rather  than  made,  and  the  inevitable  bon- 
anza ills  had  accompanied  it.  Country  fin- 
ancial frogs,  the  Napoleons  of  provincial 
puddles,  sought  to  match  the  metropolitan 
oxen,  and  dreamed  themselves  into  the 
Morgan  class.  They  began  feverishly  to 
advertise  their  advent  by  purchasing  rare 
tapestries,  old  masters,  and  famous  manu- 
scripts. Manufacturers  who  had  been  or- 
dinary workingmen  a  few  years  before, 
bloomed  overnight  into  captains  of  in- 
dustry. Their  wives  and  (laughters, 
happy  heretofore  on  a  hundred  a  month 
and  Sunday  supplement  dreams,  became, 
on  a  thousand,  wretched  with  envyings, 
and  the  horrible  toil  of  social  greased-pole 
climbing. 

Their  sons  began  to  regard  work  as  the 
servile  bondage  of  the  great  unwashed, 
and  to  be  afflicted,  in  virulent  degree,  with 
yearnings  after  polo,  and  other  undemo- 
cratic diversions  that  are  supposed  to 
mark  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere.  Then 
came  the  deluge,  the  Lord  being  very 
gracious.  The  rains  descended,  the 
floods  came,  the  winds  blew,  and  beat 
upon  the  houses  that  were  long  on  castel- 
lated battlements  and  short  on  founda- 
tions, and  they  fell,  and  great  was  the 
fall  thereof.  After  the  cyclone  the  world 
was  sweeter,  fairer,  cleaner. 

It  blew  incipient  hell  out  and  permanent 
salvation  in.  There  are  young  men 
round  that  district  to-day,  first-rate,  good 
fellows,  working  hard  six  days  a  week  to 
the  everlasting  profit  of  their  immortal 
souls,  married  to  cured  climbers  who  are 
self-broke  to  kneading  board  and  ging- 
ham aprons,  and  raising  perfectly  satis- 
factory boys  and  girls,  instead  of  pedigree 
pups  and  the  general  devil.  The  cyclone 
stripped  away  the  rococo  and  gingerbread, 
and  the  sufferers  learned  in  amaze  that, 
after  all,  they  were  really  men  and 
women,   instead  of  things  for  ingenious 


tailors,  valets,  dress- 
makers and  lady's  maids 
to  experiment  upon. 

IT  was  ten  o'clock  of 
a  brilliant  October 
morning  that  Miss  Pan- 
dora Fulcher's  car  set 
her  down  before  the 
doors  of  a  hig  office 
block  in  Grantchester. 
Even  the  bustling,  self- 
centered  business  men, 
streaming  to  and  from 
the  elevators,  turned  to 
cast  a  second  glance  at 
the  tall,  big-framed, 
plainly  dressed  woman, 
who  seemed  to  bring  with  her,  as  she 
strode  through  the  crowd,  something  of 
the  swing  and  majesty  of  the  seas. 

Verging  on  sixty,  her  eyes,  dark,  direct, 
piercing,  were  expressive  and  full  of  the 
fire  of  youth.  In  her  strong,  ivory-tinted 
face  was  something  of  the  severe  immo- 
bility of  the  Indian.  The  prominent  cheek- 
bones, the  firm,  rather  full  lips,  and  pow- 
erful beaked  nose,  emphasized  the  impres- 
sion. 

Among  those  who  hurried  along  were 
doubtless  some  who  recognized  the  multi- 
millionaire mistress  of  the  great  chain 
of  factories  that  were  scattered  over  the 
Eastern  States  of  America  and  Eastern 
Canada,  whose  summer  home  in  the  Thou- 
sand Islands,  and  mansion  on  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  were  famous 
from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  and 
whose  steam  yacht,  the  Xantippc,  was 
known  on  all  the  Seven  Seas. 

It  was  left,  however,  for  Jimmy  Mc- 
Shane,  the  senior  elevator  man,  to  give 
formal  expression  of  Grandchester's  wel- 
come to  its  distinguished  daughter. 
Jimmy  had  been  expecting  her,  for  he 
had  seen  in  the  papers  the  notice  of  the 
return  of  the  Xantippe  from  its  summer 
cruise  through  the  Norwegian  Fjords. 
By  nature,  and  experience  as  an  elevator 
man,  Jimmy  was  a  misogynist,  but  as  his 
eye  caught  the  redoubtable  figure,  his 
Saturnine  map-of-Ireland  face  cleft  in  a 
wide  smile,  and  he  doffed  his  cap  in  pro- 
found salute.  The  only  other  being  to 
whom  Jimmy  did  this  honor  was  his 
Maker,  when  he  enterdd  church  on  Sun- 
day. There  was  a  little  story  back  of  this 
— a  story  of  Jimmy's  crippled  boy,  Danny, 
an  incurable  invalid,  so  it  had  been  said; 
of  a  famous  surgeon  who  worked  wonder- 
ful miracles  upon  little  crippled  children 
like  Danny,  and  made  them  straight  and 
strong  again,  but  whose  fees  were  far 
beyond  the  range  of  the  purse  of  an  ele- 
vator man;  and  of  a  formidable-looking, 
sharp-tongucd  woman,  who  sent  the  child 
to  the  big  doctor,  paid  all  the  big  bills, 


and  then  took  him  with  his  mother  and 
nurse,  in  her  yacht  over  far  seas  to  plea- 
sant lands,  and  brought  him  back  to 
Jimmy  strong  and  straight  and  hale.  Mc- 
Shane  had  the  burning  Irish  heart,  keenly 
sensitive  to  wrongs,  and  more  so  to  kind- 
ness, and  from  that  day  God,  to  him, 
walked  abroad  in  the  streets  of  Grand- 
chester  in  strange  guise. 

A  BRIEF,  hearty  chat  with  Jimmy 
ended,  Miss  Fulcher  made  her  way 
to  the  city  offices  of  the  Fulcherville  Com- 
pany on  the  fifth  floor.  The  business  year 
of  the  firm  ended  with  August.  The  bal- 
ance sheet,  together  with  a  voluminous 
and  itemized  report  of  the  work  of  the 
various  departments  had  been  sent  to  her 
at  Copenhagen,  and  she  had  studied  it  on 
the  way  home,  for  she  was  a  shrewd  busi- 
ness woman,  and  kept  an  experienced  eye 
on  the  general  progress  of  the  mills. 
Ezra  Flaxton,  her  general  manager,  a 
tall,  spare,  rather  bilious-looking  man, 
who  had  grown  up  in  the  mills  from 
"doffer"  lad  to  superintendent,  and  whose 
strong,  capable  hand  was  on  every  part 
of  their  complex  organization,  was  await- 
ing her.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were 
busy  with  reports  and  balance  sheets. 
The  year  had  been  prosperous,  orders 
abundant,  and  profits  large.  There  was, 
as  usual,  little  to  criticize,  but  the  sharp 
eye  of  the  mistress  detected  one  bare  spot 
in  the  generally  prosperous  field. 

"What's  the  matter  with  mohairs  this 
year,  Ezra?"  she  enquired.  "Production 
has  fallen  off,  and  profits  considerably 
reduced." 

"A  bit  of  extra  sharp  competition  that 
caught  us  napping  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,"  he  admitted.  "There  was 
a  time  when  we  had  that  field  pretty 
much  to  ourselves,  but  young  Lathrop  of 
Frampton,  has  jumped  into  it,  and  he 
got  away  with  business  our  travellers 
thought  they  owned.  I  don't  think, 
though,  he'll  catch  us  that  way  again." 

"Who's  Lathrop?"  asked  Miss  Pan- 
dora, interested  at  once. 

"Just  a  bright  youngster  who  bought 
the  old  Slade  mill  at  Frampton,"  he  re 
plied.  "Penstock,  the  money-lender,  got 
his  hooks  into  Tom  Slade,  foreclosed, 
bought  in  at  the  sale,  and  sold  to  Lathrop, 
on  a  basis  of  so  much  down  and  the 
balance  in  annual  instalments." 

"So  the  Slades  are  gone?"  she  mused. 
"I  remember  the  time  when  they  thought 
the  country  hinged  on  them." 

"And  the  last  of  them  is  down  to  bor- 
rowing quarters  for  drinks,"  said  Ezra. 

"That's  the  way  of  it,  sabots  to  silken 
shoes,  and  silken  shoes  to  sabots  again. 
'Clogs  to  clogs  in  three  generations,'  the 
Old  Country  folk  put  it,"  quoted  Miss 
Pandora.     "The  earlier  generation  made 
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its  money  like  a  chain-gang  laborer,  the 
last  spent  it  like  a  drunken  sailor.  Who 
is  the  new  man,   Lathrop?" 

"A  boy  with  his  head  screwed  on  the 
right  way,  and  lots  of  hustle  and  pluck," 
replied  Ezra,  generously.  The  Fulcher- 
ville  folk  were  big  enough  not  to  gi 
the  small  man  his  place  in  the  sun.  They 
would  make  him  fight  his  best,  but  in  the 
ip  they  would  use  their  weight  fairly, 
and  a  little  more  than  that.  "He'll  make 
his  way  all  right,  if  he  can  weather  the 
storm  that  is  coming." 

"Tin  able    ahead,    then?"    she 

asked.  "I  heard  whispers  and  proph' 
on    the   other    side." 

"Big  trouble,"  he  replied.  "It  is  here 
now,  right  overhead,  and  black  as  ink. 
After  the  hot  spell  come  the  lightnings 
and  winds  and  floods,  and  it  h 
hot  spell  all  right  Reckless  borrowing 
and  lending  and  spending,  without  a 
thought  of  the  morrow.  You  would  think 
a  bottomless  gold  mine  had  been  dis- 
red  by  the  new  smarties  who  grew 
richer  the  deeper  they  went.  Hanks  and 
trust  companies  are  as  mad  as  the  rest, 
or  madder,  and  now  the  paying  time  has 
come,  and  they'll  pay  to  the  skin  and  bone 
of  'em.  There'll  be  fewer  paper  million- 
aires this  time  three  months,  and  a  lot 
of  good,  wholesome  business  that  can't 
get  clear  of  the  wreckage  will  be  swept 
away.  Lathrop  out  yonder  is  tied  up  to 
some  shaky  concerns,  and  he'll  find  Pen- 
stock hard  as  the  nether  millstone  if  he 
makes  a  slip.  The  boy's  a  live  competi- 
tor, but  I'd  hate  to  see  him  swamped. 
He's  married  to  a  nice  little  girl,  and  just 
getting  to  his  feet." 

"Sentimental  as  a  housemaid  still, 
Ezra,"  sniffed  Miss  Pandora.  "Business 
is  war,  and  the  time  to  sympathize  with 
a  competitor  is  when  you  send  the  'Gates 
Ajar'  to  his  funeral.  When  he's  living 
knock  him  on  the  head,  and  it  will  cost 
little  to  say  what  a  fine  fellow  he  was 
when  he's  in  his  coffin  and  won't  buck 
your  trade  any  more.  Well,  I'll  get  back 
home.  What  a  day  it  would  be  at  sea! 
I'll  take  a  run  up  to  Fulcherville  some 
day  next  week  to  look  over  things,  and 
then  I'll  begin  to  prepare  for  the  trip 
South  with  the  turn  of  the 
I'll  be  miserable  in 
Heaven,  Ezra,  if  there's  no 
sea  there." 

Looking  back  on  events 
in  the  light 
of  subse- 
quent his- 
tory, it  is 
borne  in  on 
one  that  the 
zenith  o  f 
Frampton's 
halcyon  day 
was  attain- 
ed    on     the 


Saturday  of  Mrs.  Milton  Penstock's  "Five 
O'Clock"  at  the  Country  Club.  The  day 
looms  up,  in  retrospect,  with  a  "night 
before  Waterloo"  halo  about  it. 

Mrs.  Milton  Penstock,  a  large,  floridly 
handsome  woman,  was  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  little  manufacturing  town's  haut 
stry  and  lineage,  antecedent 
to  a  possible  grandfather,  few  Framp- 
tonians  could  boast,  and  those  were  to 
be  found  among  the  poorer  and  humbler, 
the  has-been  and  down-and-out  finan- 
cially, who  consequently  counted  no  longer. 

Social  status  fixed  itself  automatically, 
on  the  sliding  scale  principle,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  size  of  the  individual  or 
family  dollar  pile. 

Mr.  William  Milton  Penstock  had  been 
known  in  his  humbler  days  as  Billy,  but 
with  the  acquisition  of  money  and  status, 
his  reserve  name  had  come  into  use.  S« 
was  Frampton's  most  brilliant  illu 
tion  of  the  trite  adage  that  there's  plenty 
of  room  at  the  top.  His  ascent  from  a 
second-hand  furniture  dealer's  business, 
to  a  chattel  mortgage  money-lender,  and 
thence  to  a  real  estate  magnate,  had  been 
monkey-like  in  its  rapid  agility.  The 
poor  we  have  always  with  us,  hence  the 
success  of  the  Penstock  kind,  those  skilled 
fishers  in  the  troubled  waters  of  the  un- 
fortunates' world.  He  now  called  him- 
self a  banker,  an  elastic  term  that  covers 
a  wide  diversity  of  financial  operations. 
One  of  his  most  earnest  pursuits  was  to 
obey  the  apostolic  behest,  forgetting  the 
things  that  are  behind,  and  pressing  for- 
ward to  the  prizes  ahead.  A  neat,  suave 
little  man,  with  shrewd,  grey,  cold  eyes, 
sharp  nose,  relentless  steel  grip,  and  a 
store  of  pompous  moral  platitudes  that 
would  have  ornamented  the  discourse  of 
a  bishop.  He  could  foreclose  on  the  home 
of  a  widow  so  sym- 
pathetically, that  she 
would  almost  believe 
him   to  be  the  hap- 


less victim  of  some  inexorable  legal  pro- 
cess that  compelled  him  to  do  what  he 
hated  with  all  his  soul.  Blunt-spoken 
men  called  him  a  variety  of  harsh  and 
nasty  names,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  was 
in  good  repute,  for  money  covers  a  mul- 
titude of  sins  in  the  popular  recollection. 
He  had  purchased  and  presented  a  rare 
folio  Shakespeare  to  the  Frampton  Pub- 
lic Library,  and  the  gem  of  the  local 
Art  Gallery  was  an  Old  Master,  represent- 
ing Joseph  cornering  the  wheat  crop  of 
Egypt,  presented,  so  the  elaborate  gift 
scroll  above  it  ran,  by  William  Milton 
Penstock,   Esquire. 

NOW  the  Country  Club's  five  o'clock 
teas  were  among  the  high-water 
mark  functions  of  Frampton's  social  life, 
and  none  was  more  brilliant  or  exclusive 
than  that  of  Mrs.  Penstock.  This  par- 
ticular afternoon  the  pretty  club  house, 
the  "Dormy  House,"  as  it  was  rather 
plagiaristically  named,  with  its  spacious 
grounds,  furnished  a  very  charming  scene. 
On  the  far  meadows  two  teams  of  hel- 
meted  and  malleted  Framptonians  of 
the  blood  dashed  hither  and  thither  on 
ratty  ponies. 

The  fair  green  of  the  golf  course  was 
pleasantly  flecked  with  the  bright  colors 
of  moving  players.  On  the  tennis  courts 
the  white  balls  flashed  to  and  fro  like 
swift  shuttles.  A  company  of  matronly 
ladies,  attracted  by  social  rather  than 
sporting  pleasure,  sat  about  the  breezy 
angle  of  the  wide  veranda,  for  the  Indian 
summer  day  was  hot  The  players 
would  not  return  from  their  various 
amusements  for  some  time,  so  social  con- 
verse, of  a  more  or  less  intimate  and 
gossipy  kind,  whiled  away  the  pleasant 
hour.  There  were  some  present  who  had 
heard  and  seen,  with  won- 
dering anxiety,  the  whis- 
perings and  signs  of  the 
coming  storm,  but  the  day 
and  scene  were  so  fair  and 
idyllic  that  it  was  hard  to 
believe  that  there  could  be 
serious  ill  in  so  agreeable 
a  world. 


"Mvtttmaf"  gasped   th* 
hostess.     "Is  that — cr — 
person  a  member  of  the 
CM 


TT 


in     this     calm, 
beautiful  hour  that  the 
strange  woman   appeared. 
None    knew    whence    she 
came.    She  just  manifested 
herself,    dark,    grey, 
grim,  a  veritable  per- 
ambulating   portent, 
so  she  seemed.     She 
strolled     across    the 
course     near    the 
eighteenth        hole, 
skirted    the    flower- 
bordered    lawn,    and 
stood  for  some  min- 
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utes  surveying  the  general  effect  of  the 
handsome  house,  herself  the  cynosure 
of  a  score  of  wondering  eyes,  many  of 
them  frankly  amused.  Mrs.  Penstock 
raised  her  lorgnette  and  swept  the  wo- 
man from  her  stout  laced  walking  shoes, 
upwards.  Short  cloth  skirt,  white  blouse, 
dark  gipsy  face,  and  amazing  hat.  No 
such  hat  had  ever  been  seen  within  the 
precincts  of  the  Frampton  Country  Club. 
It  was  little  less  than  appalling,  and  look- 
ed like  nothing  in  the  world  so  much 
as  the  cone-shaped  top  of  a  discarded 
straw  beehive  of  generous   proportions. 

In  her  ungloved  hand  the  strange 
visitor  carried  a  stout  hazel  walking- 
stick.  Mrs.  Penstock  lowered  her  lorgn- 
ette and  announced  that  she  would  speak 
very  severely  to  the  steward  about  per- 
mitting friends  of  the  servants  to  ramble 
about  the  lawns  on  Five-O'Clock  days. 
She  was  about  to  summon  a  waiter  and 
request  him  to  direct  the  misguided  crea- 
ture to  the  kitchens,  when  the  stranger, 
her  architectural  study  finished,  marched 
up  the  steps,  surveyed  the  assembled 
throng  with  democratic  imperialism,  nod- 
ed  to  it  collectively  with  friendly  im- 
partiality, strode  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  veranda,  and  seated  herself  comfort- 
ably. 

"Mullins!"  gasped  the  horrified  host- 
ess to  a  servant,  glancing  at  the  human 
bomb  that  had  deposited  itself  in  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  of  Frampton.  "Is 
that — er — person — a  member  of  the 
Club" 


"I  do  not  seem  to  recognize  the  lady, 
Madame,"  replied  the  man. 

"See  the  steward  immediately,  and  find 
out,"  she  ordered,  sharply. 

"Very  well,  Madame,"  and  Mullins 
escaped.  Passing  along  the  veranda  the 
stranger  saw  and  summoned  him. 

"Mullins,"  she  said,  a  twinkle  in  her 
eye.  "Bring  me  tea  and  biscuits,  please." 
Mullins  knew  a  lady  when  he  saw  and 
heard  one.  He  inclined  his  head  with 
great  respect,  and  bustled  off  to  execute 
her  order. 

ALICE  LATHROP.  a  pretty  young  ma- 
tron, with  a  little  girl  at  her  side, 
watched  the  scene  with  some  indignation 
and  some  quiet  enjoyment.  She  was  sure 
the  old  lady  had  heard  Mrs.  Penstock, 
but  her  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  at  the 
calm  assurance  of  the  extraordinary 
interloper.  There  was  a  fine  challenging 
truculence  about  the  woman,  a  chippiness 
of  the  shoulders,  an  indefinable  air  of 
frank  and  breezy  personality.  Alice  was 
seized  by  a  great  desire  to  go  over  and 
chat  with  the  stranger,  but  while  she 
hesitated,  fearing  intrusion,  her  little 
girl  ran  away  from  her,  pattered  over 
the  veranda  to  the  woman,  and  put  out 
her  arms  to  be  taken  up. 

"Why,  you  sweet  little  cherub!"  said 
the  woman,  lifting  the  child  to  her  lap. 

"No,  that's  not  my  name,"  replied  the 
mite.  "I  am  Mary  Lathrop,  and  daddy 
calls    me    honeybunch.        That's   mother 


over  there,  the  pretty  lady  in  the  white 
dress.     Who  are  you,  please?" 

"I  am  old  Mother  Hubbard  who  went 
to  the  cupboard,  and  I  am  the  Old  Woman 
who  lived  in  a  Shoe,  and — "  replied  the 
stranger. 

"No,  you  are  not."  The  little  maid 
shook  her  curls,  laughing.  "Where  are 
all  your  babies,  then?  Did  you  spank 
them  all  and  send  them  to  bed  before  you 
came  out?"  And  her  silvery  mirth  rang 
over  the  lawns. 

"I  know  who  you  are,"  she  continued 
confidentially. 

"Well,  who  am  I?  There's  the  nicest, 
prettiest  box  of  candy  the  steward  can 
bring  if  you  can  tell  me  truly,"  said  the 
woman. 

"You  are  the  old  lady  who  sweeps  the 
cobwebs  off  the  sky,  and  this  is  your 
broomstick."  And  the  child  took  up  the 
hazel  staff.  "Guess  you  sweeped  the 
broom  part  all  off?" 

The  woman  chuckled  with  delight. 

"What  a  clever  little  honeybunch,  to 
guess  right  away,"  she  said.  "That  is 
just  who  I  am.  The  sky  was  so  dread- 
fully black  and  dirty,  and  there-  were 
such  lots  of  spiders  spinning  their  ugly 
webs  there.  I  guess  I'll  have  to  buy  a 
now  broom.  Now  we'll  go  hunt  up  that 
candy   box." 

And  hand  in  hand  the  big,  grim  wo- 
man and  the  dainty  child  passed  indoors 
to  the  steward's  counter,  returning  a  few 
minutes  later  with  a  great  pictured  box 
Continued  on  page  56. 
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Keeping  Christmas 
With  a  Conscience 


By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 


TIIK  windows  of  d  ores, 

and  meat-shopi  and  .  will  be 

,i  >■  this  Christmas. 
,  plump- 
breasted    fowls   and    ■  hung 

S   a   hank  of  glittering  cotton   snow; 
artful    urrangemei  .   im- 

ed   fruits,  bigl  and 

indrcd  other  baits  of  the  trade  will 
to  captivate  the  eye  and  degenerate 
the  will.  In  spite  of  the  food  shortage 
the  display  will  he  there,  and  in 
tricts  it  may  last  well  past  the  hoi 
since  so  many  families  this  year  will  not 
the  means  wherewith  to  disturb  it. 
In  other  neighborhoods  trade  will  be  brisk 

use  the  people  have  the  money  to  buy 
anything  they  want,  and  it  doesn't  occur 
to  them   that  while   the   individual  has  a 
right  to  spend  his  money  as  he  likes, 
he  has  no  right  to  use  more  than  he 
!  of  a  limited  supply  of  a  com- 
modity when  there  is  only  so  much  in 
the  country  for  everyone.     Neither  do 
they  stop  to  consider  that  by  using  a 
pound  of  food  more  than  they  need 
they  make  it  just  so  much  harder  for 
some  other  family  to  buy  what   ' 
actually  require  to  keep  soul  and  body 
together. 

There  is  also  a  deplorable  absent- 
mindedness      about      the      household 
which   can   waken   to   the   peace  and 
safety    of    a    Christmas    morning    in 
Canada,  shiver  in  a  mild  imagination 
of  the  contrast  with  the  endless  dis- 
comfort   of    the    sodden    trenches  of 
Europe,   then    smother   the   unhappy 
contemplation    in   a   day  of  feasting 
such  as  would  supply  a  soldier  with 
luxuries  for  a  month.     There  has 
ways  been    something  a   little  barbarous 
and    inelegant    in    our    rather    general 
custom  of  celebrating  Christmas  by  giv- 
ing   the    day    to    overeating;     in    a    year 
when     account    is     being    taken    of    the 
world's      food      resources      to      the      last 


pound,    the    indulgence    shows    at    least 
a    rather    unpatriotic   inditT.  \fter 

all,  the  clever  housekeeper  knows  that  the 
secret  of  a  food  n  with 

the  variety  and  length  of  the  bill-of-fare. 
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.1  tutu  in 

"go  farther  n  a  pie. 

but   in   the   art  of  planning  a  balanced 
meal  where  the  flavors  .  -  the  food 

properties  of  the  various  dishes  are  com- 
plementary, in  careful  cooking  to  bring 
out  the  very  best  in  every  food  served, 
and  in  attractiveness  in  the  way  of  setting 
:  decorating  the  table. 
The  joint  or  meat  course 
is  the  pivot  about  which  the 
of  the  dinner  will 
swing.  Fowl  will  be  fairly 
expensive,  but  the  indul- 
gence seems  more  pardon- 
able when  we  reflect  that 
fowl  cannot  be  sent  to  the 
trenches  like  beef  or  ham. 
It   is   not   unknown,    how- 


Above  — ■  The 
leg  of  a  turkey 
sliowiny  h  o  w 
t  h  e  tendons 
should  be 
dru 

Beloiv  —  The 
back  of  a  tur- 
key which  has 
been  properly 
frwssed  for 
>>ng. 


health  of  the  family 
be    better    if    breads 
from  the  coarser  flours  are 
<l  entirely  during  the 
festive  seas 


ever,  to  see  a  roast  of  beef  or  boiled  ham 
served   at   the  same  meal   with   fowl   or 
in   a   full   course   dinner.       Besides 
being  unr  u  .   by  having  two  kinds 

of  meat  at  one  meal,  we  fail  to  get  the 
best  flavor  from  either.  It  is  not 
absolute!  il  to  a  good  dinner 

that  we  have  a  turkey  or  ten 
any  kind.  Roast  pork  tenderloin 
stuffed  with  bread  crumb  dressing. 
or  roast  stuffed  heart  make  good  sub- 
for  fowl,  while  a  little  meat, 
chicken  or  duck  may  be  made  to  go 
a  long  way  by  combining  with  vege- 
tables in  a  meat  pie,  and  a  meat  pie 
with  skilful  seasoning  and  light  flaky 
crust  is  not  to  be  despised  on  the  most 
epicurean  tables.  A  very  nice  meat 
dish  for  a  simple  holiday  dinner  may 
be  made  from  pork  chops.  Have  the 
chops  cut  thick,  sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pepper,  dip  in  flour  and  broil  in 
a  greased  frying  pan.  Place  a  cooked 
cauliflower  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
platter,  arrange  the  chops  around  it, 
and  decorate  with  mashed  potatoes, 
forced  through  a  pastry  tube  if  you 
have  one.  Put  in  a  hot  oven  for  five 
minutes  to  brown. 

These  are  a  few  suggestions  as  to  sub- 
stitutes to  use  for  poultry,  or  expensive 
roasts.  In  most  homes,  however,  it  will 
be  possible  to  have  at  least  a  chicken, 
and  since  poultry  cannot  be  shipped  over- 
.  there  is  no  better  place  for  it  than 
on  the  holiday  table,  especially  if  it  takes 
the  place  of  a  roast  of  beef.  Neither  will 
the  far  seeing  woman  stuff  a  turkey  with 
oysters  or  sausage  meat,  nor  serve  oyster 
soup  at  the  same  meal  where  she  has  a 
substantial  meat  course.  A  stuffing  of 
seasoned  bread  crumbs,  or  better  still 
potatoes,  is  more  delicate  in  flavor  and 
more  wholesome,  than  any  force-meat,  and 
since  the  purpose  of  a  soup  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  heavy  meal  is  to  serve  as  a  tonic, 
only  a  clear  soup  should  be  used.  The 
oysters,  which  would  have  been  wasted  in 
the  over-abundance  of  the  dinner,  if  made 
into  soup  or  scalloped  with  a  quart  of 
milk,  will  form  the  substantial  part  of  a 
supper  later  on. 

Let  the  accompaniments  to  the  meat 
course  be  simple  and  complementary  in 
their  food  properties,  that  is,  do  not  serve 
any  entrees  in  the  shape  of  cheese  dishes, 
nut  roasts,  fried  croquettes  or  heavy 
salads;  these  foods  are  meant  to  take  the 
place  of  meat,  not  to  be  used  with  it  That 
turkey  requires  cranberry  jelly,  and  roast 
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goose  apple  sauce  is  no  traditional  whim. 
The  acids  in  these  fruits,  we  are  told, 
actually  aid  in  the  digestion  of  the 
meat.  For  the  same  reason  the  tonic 
flavors  and  the  bulky,  less  concentrated 
food  properties  of  vegetables  give  them 
an  important  place  in  the  menu.  Celery  is 
particularly  desirable;  with  well-crisped 
celery  "curls"  there  is  no  need  of  olives 
as  a  dinner  relish.  As  for  the  cooked 
vegetables  there  are  no  set  rules  as  to 
what  shall  go  with  certain  kinds  of  meat, 
though  it  is  possible  to  get  some  poor  com- 
binations. Parsnips  for  example  are  too 
starchy  to  be  used  with  the  drier  meats 
like  turkey  or  chicken,  while  they  may  be 
used  very  well  with  roast  goose.  Cabbage 
and  carrots  are  both  pretty  strongly 
flavored,  and  might  better  be  saved  for 
days  when  we  have  some  of  the  more 
tasteless  meats.  Cauliflower  and  Brussels 
sprouts  are  the  most  delicate  in  flavor  of 
our  winter  vegetables  and  may  be  used 
with  any  kind  of  fowl  or  meat  Turnips 
or  boiled  onions  are  good  with  turkey 
chicken  or  duck.  Mashed  potatoes  will  be 
a  staple  in  every  bill-of-fare,  and  where 
the  imported  sweet  potatoes  have  been 
favorites  with  a  turkey  dinner,  we  have  an 
excellent  substitute  in  the  Canadian- 
grown  Hubbard  squash,  baked  dry  in  the 
oven.  * 

The  salad  served  with  a  substantial 
dinner  should  be  light  and  tonic  in  flavor, 
made  of  fresh  crisp  vegetables  or  fruits 
rather  than  lobster,  tuna  fish,  cheese,  etc. 
.Neither  is  it  necessary  to  have  Malaga 
grapes,  pineapple,  or  other  imported  lux- 
uries to  tickle  the  palate.  Apples  and  celery 
or  celery  and  cranberries  make  good  com- 
binations A  French  oil  dressing  is  the 
correct  thing  for  a  dinner  salad,  being 
lighter  than  a  cooked  dressing  where  eggs 
and  cream  are  used,  but  this  is  a  point 
which  the  sensible  woman  will  decide  ac- 
cording to  the  tastes  of  her  family. 

It  is  not  an  unheard  of  thing  to  find 
both  plum  pudding  and  mince  pie  served 
at  one  and  the  same  meal;  the  dessert 
which  was  meant  to  be  merely  a  crown- 
ing touch  to  the  dinner  becomes  an  un- 
comfortable weight,  and  there  is  just  a 
suggestion  of  vulgarity  in  the  over-abun- 
dance. It  is  not  likely  that  many  house- 
keepers will  commit  this  specific  offence 
this  year,  but  the  times  demand  other 
economies  which  we  have  never  practised 
before.  If  it  would  not  seem  like  a  Christ- 
mas dinner  without  a  Christmas  pudding, 
Have  one!  but  it 
need  not  be  the 
regular  plum 
pudding  made 
rich  with  eggs 
which     would 
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Much  of  the  success  of  a  dinner  de- 
pends on  an  attractive  table-setting 


furnish  the  basis  of  a  meal  by  them- 
selves. A  carrot  pudding  or  a  French 
fruit  pudding  may  be  made  so  good  that 
nothing  but  its  shape  would  distinguish 
it  from  the  plum  pudding  of  more  prodi- 


Mashed     potato     ia 

made    the    basis    of 

this  cream  candy. 


Candied  orange  peel  makes 
a  good  subsitute  for  candy. 

gal  times,  and  even  the  recipe  for  these 
may  be  cut  in  half  if  we  want  the  pudding 
only  for  the  holiday.  A  saving  in  fuel 
may  be  made  by  steaming  in  individual 
moulds  which  require  about  one-quarter 
as  long  to  cook  as  the  large  mould.  If 
mince  pie  is  to  have  a  place 
in  the  holiday  festivities  it 
can  be  made  without  meat, 
using  a  combination  o  f 
raisins,  currants,  apples,  suet, 
spice,  and  substituting  for 
the  brandy  or  boiled  cider  re- 
quired b  y 
most  re- 
cipes, the 
syrup  from 
sweet  fruit 
pickles  o  r 
tart  canned 
fruit  such 
as  sour 
plums  o  r 
cherries. 

That  we 
have  been 
asked  to  re- 
duce our 
consumption 
of  sugar 
should  make 
some  differ- 
ence  in   the 


quantity  and  variety  of  sweets  used 
around  the  holiday.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  Canada  we  consume  over  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  sugar  per  person  per 
annum.  The  Allies  have  placed  their 
population  on  a  sugar  ration  of  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-five  pounds  per  per- 
son, and  even  this  cannot  be  supplied  un- 
less we  reduce  our  consumption.  Fortun- 
ately some  very  wholesome  and  delicious 
candies  can  be  made  at  home  without  hav- 
ing a  concentrated  sugar  mixture.  The 
gelatine  candies,  Turkish  delight,  and 
marshmallows,  and  the  vegetable  creams 
where  mashed  potato  forms  the  basis  of 
the  candy  are  both  excellent.  One  good 
feature  of  the  vegetable  candy  is  that  a 
rather  large  proportion  of  the  candy  is 
made  up  of  a  valuable  food  element,  and 
before  enough  sugar  is  talien  to  damage 
the  digestion,  the  appetite  is  satisfied. 
Plain  after-dinner  mints  can  be  made  at 
home,  but  the  richer  candies,  even  if  home- 
made, can  be  dispensed  with  except  for 
sending  to  the  trenches.  Dried  fruits, 
dates,  figs  and  raisins  and  such  variations 
of  these  as  stuffed  dates,  figs  and  raisins 
and  a  fruit  fudge  combination,  may 
be  made  to  take  the  place  of  candies 
to  a  great  extent,  and  if  they  are  higher 
in  price  this  year  they  at  least  have  the 
advantage  of  being  more  wholesome  than 
candy.  If  salted  nuts  are  to  be  used,  they 
may  be  salted  at  home  at  almost  half  the 
cost  of  the  confectioner's  product,  while 
the  quantity  of  nuts  usually  used  during 
the  holiday  season  may  be  greatly  reduced 
by  having  a  supply  of  pop-corn  ready  to 
be  popped  and  eaten  fresh  and  hot. 

Christmas  cake,  always  an  item  of 
financial  worry  to  the  housekeeper  will 
be  more  expensive  than  ever  this  year. 
If  we  had  margarine  in  Canada  we 
could  at  least  procure  shortening  at  lower 
cost.  We  can,  however,  use  with  fair  re- 
sults, any  sweet  dripping  like  pork, 
chicken  or  other  poultry  fat,  as  the  spice 
in  the  cake  will  cover  up  the  flavor;  beef 
dripping  gives  a  rather  hard  texture  to  a 
cake.  At  best  a  very  rich  fruit  cake  is  too 
expensive  to  have  on  hand  for  months,  so 
about  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  make  only 
a  small  quantity,  using  such  substitutes 
as  nut  bread,  graham  or  bran  gems  with 
raisins,  date  corn  muffins,  or  other  home- 
made "brown  breads,"  or  plain  cake.  If 
only  the  coarser  breads  are  used  during 
the  festive  season  the  health  of  the  family 
will  be  better. 

In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  sugar  the 
careful  housekeeper  will  not  use  any  un- 
sarily  in  cake  icings  this  year,  or 
if  icing  is  used  at  all  on  a  Christmas  cake 
it  will  be  merely  a  thin  plain  white 
coat  without  almond  paste  or  thick  fancy 
border.    A  prettier  decoration  can  be  ar- 


Continued  on  page  59. 
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The  Common  Sense  of  Union 
( Jovernment 

UNION'    government    is    an    accomplished 
ami,  while  it  is  not  the  hundred-per- 
Bcient  national  machine  that  had 
hoped  for  and  that  could  have  been  con- 
ted,   it  promises  to  be  a  very  great  im- 
provement over  any  possible  straight  political 
administration.     It  is  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

The  strongest  point  about  union  government 
is  not  that  it  stands  for  conscription,  but  that 
it  stands  for  business  administration.  War 
entails  enormous  expenditures  and,  so  long  as 
Canada  had  a  party  government,  it  meant  that 
we  had  to  pay  through  the  nose  for  everything 
we  bought  and  did.  Party  government,  cursed 
with  patronage,  forced  to  consider  political  ex- 
ncy,  will  always  pay  several  ways  for 
everything.  Union  government  brings  the  op- 
portunity to  eliminate  patronage,  forget  con- 
siderations of  expediency,  and  run  this  ruin- 
ously expensive  business  of  war  in  a  business- 
like, horse-sense  way. 

ion  government  should  mean  economy, 
efficiency,  speed  in  war-making  and  lower  taxes 
after  the  war.  Straight  party  government 
could  mean  none  of  these. 

The  Godsakers  of  (  anada 

IT  was  Wells  who  invented  the  term  "God- 
sakers" to  apply  to  that  numerous  and  use- 
less class  who  rail  at  everything  and  demand 
with  righteous  heat,  "For  God's  sake,  why 
doesn't  someone  do  something  about  it?"  The 
trouble  with  the  Godsaker  is  that  he  never  sees 
that  he  ought  to  do  something  about  it  himself. 
There  are  Godsakers  aplenty  in  Canada  to- 
day. They  demand  to  know  why  the  Govern- 
ment doesn't  do  this  and  why  Lloyd  George 
doesn't  do  that;  and  they  boil  over  about  Rus- 
sia, they  strip  the  last  shred  of  self-respect 
from  the  Food  Controller,  and  they  flay  every- 
one in  authority.  What  do  they  do  themselves? 
They  eat  three  big  meals  a  day.  They  treat 
their  sleek,  comfortable  bodies  to  every  luxury. 
They  refuse  to  save,  to  conserve,  to  economize. 
That  is  for  someone  else  to  do.  They  stick  to 
their  peanut  politics  and  their  mean  little  busi- 
ness jealousies,  and  squeal  when  authority 
pinches  the  least  of  their  petty  privileges.  In 
fact,  they  do  nothing. 

Coming  right  down  to  cases,  this  war  can  be 
won  only  by  individual  effort.  The  govern- 
ment cannot  do  it  all.  The  government  is  made 
up  of  about  twenty  men  who  are  just  flesh  and 
blood  after  all,  with  all  the  human  limitations 
and  without  any  degree  of  clairvoyance  or 
omnipotence  —  just  able,  everyday  men  endea- 
voring to  lead  a  couple  of  million  other  men 
somewhat  less  able  on  the  average.  Leadership, 
much  better  leadership  even  than  we  have  had 
so  far,  will  not  accomplish  much  unless  the 
people  do  their  share  individually,  unless  they 
are  prepared  to  forget  rights  and  remember 
only  duties. 

There  are  more  Godsakers  than  workers  in 
Canada  at  present  When  the  balance  shifts 
we  shall  see  results.  In  the  meantime,  which 
are  you? 


Red  Tape 


GENERAL  MEWBURN  has  so  many  tre- 
mendous tasks  ahead  of  him  that  it  will 
not  be  fair  to  criticize  if  he  fails  to  grapple 
with  one  problem  that  at  present  arouses  much 
criticism — the  red  tape  of  the  department.    But 


it  is,  nevertheless,  a  very  serious  problem. 
There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  red  tape  in 
connection  with  military  matters.  It  is  so  gi- 
gantic a  task  to  get  information  from  Ottawa; 
there  are  so  many  cases  coming  to  light  of 
injusi  -oldiers    and    their    dependents, 

through  red  tape — widows  unable  to  secure  pen- 
sions, returned  prisoners  unable  to  get  them- 
selves back  on  the  rolls,  wounded  shuffled  from 
hospital  to  hospital;  that  the  gorge  of  the 
public  rises  and  demands  a  more  efficient  system. 
There  are  anomalies  in  the  regulations 
which  cannot  be  avoided  and  some,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  can.  Soldiers  on  furlough  must 
pay  their  own  fare  back  to  Canada.  The  other 
day  a  soldier  who  had  served  long  in  the 
trenches  with  distinction  came  back  to  see  his 
family.  It  depleted  his  finances  to  pay  for  a 
second  cabin  passage.  The  first-class  passen- 
gers were  mostly  officers  who  had  never  been 
to  France  and  were  returning  to  Canada  be- 
cause they  had  not  cared  to  revert  to  the  ranks 
or,  perhaps,  to  be  perfectly  fair,  in  some  cases 
had  not  been  able  to  pass.  They  travelled  first- 
class  at  government  expense- 
Case  could  be  cited  on  case  to  prove  the 
existence  of  anomalous  conditions.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Canadian  war  machine 
has  been  built  in  a  hurry  and  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  it  will  be  perfect.  But  the 
public  is  beginning  to  think  that  some  of  the 
red  tape  could  be  eliminated,  some  of  the  wrong 
conditions  righted.  If  General  Mewburn  desires 
popularity  let  him  cut  some  of  the  red  tape. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Trenches 

A  FORMER  contributor  of  MacLean's,  a 
young  man  of  rare  literary  gifts,  has  been 
fighting  in  the  trenches  for  over  a  year.  Some 
time  ago  the  editor  wrote  him  suggesting  some 
articles.     His  reply  is  worth  quoting: 

"The  war  doesn't  keep  us  busy  all  the  time,"  he 
writes,  "but  it  vetoes  other  work  if  you  take  it 
seriously — and  I'm  close  enough  to  have  to  take  it 
seriously.  I'm  leaving  all  my  future  dogmas  in 
the  seed.  It's  almost  time,  I  suppose,  to  think  of 
the  after-the-war  attitude — but  the  trenches  im- 
pose quietness  on  a  man  and  a  cold,  stark  sanity 
in  which  no  enthusiasm  burns.  If  a  man  could 
turn  out  coherent  stuff  here — not  back  in  a  bomb- 
proof job,  but  close  up — it  ought  to  be  distinctive 
and  it  might  be  Art.  But  the  pain  of  the  beastly, 
necessary  business  has  to  be  taken  into  account — 
and  the  shells  that  every  now  and  then  burst  close 
and  scramble  all  a  man's  philosophy.  The  last 
shell  that  did  that  for  me  killed  the  man  I  had 
begun  to  write  about.  That  story  is  dead — but  we 
continue  cheerful  and  hope  to  finish  the  job  before 
our  tempers  are  spoiled." 

The  spirit  of  the  trenches!  Compare  the 
"cold,  stark  sainty"  of  the  man  who  is  really  in 
it  with  the  blow-hot,  blow-cold  attitude  of  the 
man  who  has  stayed  at  home.  How  petty  our 
wild  enthusiasms  and  our  capricious  fits  of 
pessimism,  our  sharp  judgments  and  our  habit- 
ual impatience  seem!  A  man  learns  more  than 
the  business  of  fighting  when  he  goes  into  the 
trenches. 

May  we  at  home  also  continue  cheerful !  We 
are  in  danger  of  finding  our  tempers  spoiled 
before  the  job  is  finished  and  should  take  a 
lesson  from  the  trenches. 


"On  the  British  we'll  pick,"  says  Willy  to 
Nick.  "They've  lots  of  friends  still,"  says 
Nicky  to  Will.  "If  the  French  can  be  bought, 
if  the  Japs  can  be  taught,  well  make  John  Bull 
sick,"  says  Willy  to  Nick.  "It's  all  'ifs,'  alas, 
but  Alice  says  'yes';  so  I'll  stick  with  you 
still,"  says  Nicky  to  Will. 
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The  Real  Armageddon  Ahead 


Writer  Believes  That  Nations  Will  One 
Day  Fight  for  Food. 


TO  those  who  harbor  the  belief  that  the 
war  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  racial  trouble 
and  bloodshed  on  earth,  the  views  of  H.  G. 
Hutchinson  expressed  in  the  Quarterly  /?• 
will  come  as  a  shock.  He  looks  a  century 
ahead  and  sees  the  Real  Armageddon  coming 
a  tremendous  struggle  between  races,  not 
for  dominion  or  dominance  or  racial  ambition, 
but  for  food!  He  outdoes  Malthus  in  his 
prediction  of  overpopulation  and  sees  nothing 
in  store  for  the  human  race  but  a  stubborn 
struggle  for  existence.  His  opinion  is  based 
upon  figures  as  to  the  growth  of  the  human 
race  which  show  that  in  2100  A.D.  the  world 
will  become  so  crowded  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  raise  enough  food  to  go  around. 
He  continues: 

Humanity,  as  it  would  seem,  may  expect 
something  like  two  centuries  of  respite  be- 
fore congestion  becomes  world-complete;  yet, 
with  every  Increaflnf  generation,  the  stress 
must  grow  tighter.  And,  during  those  cen- 
turies, in  what  manner,  we  may  ask,  will  man 
proceed  with  his  evolution?  Changes  there 
will  be,  no  doubt,  but  in  one  essential  matter 
we  may  be  very  sure  man  will  not  change. 
There  will  be  no  modification,  worthy  of 
entering  on  the  final  balance  sheet,  in  that 
which  we  commonly  term  his  "human  nature." 
Fifty  thousand  years  ago,  as  we  have  seen, 
man  was  already  burying  with  his  dead  their 
viaticum  to  another  world.  The  period  of  two 
centuries  is  a  very  inadequate  space  for  the 
working  of  any  considerable  alteration  in  a 
being  whose  development  proceeds  at  the  rate 
of  which  this  most  I    fact  may  give 

us  some  idea.  Those  critics  are  vastly  wrong 
who  deny  moral  progress  to  human  nature. 
Despite  all  the  cruelties  of  the  present 
it  is  unthinkable  that  white  men  could  now 
enjoy  the  spectacle  of  those  gladiatorial 
shows  in  which  the  Romans  had  delight.  The 
very  fact  that  such  a  crime  as  the  sinking  of 
the  Lusitanin  horrified  the  whole  world  indi- 
cates a  world-wide  advance  and  quickening  of 
the  humane  sentiment;  but  that  pi 
not  set  at  a  pace  which  will  affect  a  modifica- 
tion of  any  importance  in  the  brief  space  that 
remains. 

Very  greatly  swifter  is  the  pace  of  scien- 
tific invention  and  the  development  of  i 
species  of  infernal  machine.  It  is  indeed  con- 
ceivable, though,  whether  it  is  a  conception 
to  afford  comfort  may  be  more  than  doubtful, 
that  the  next  century  or  two  may  sec  the  dis- 
covery of  some  death-dealing  influence  or  force 
such  as  Bulwer  Lytton  imagined  in  his 
"Vril"  that  fatal  electrical  emanation  which 
a  child  could  wield  and  which  could  carry 
death  inimitably.  It  was  as  it  were  a  wireless 
telegraphy  of  deadly  voltage.     The  imagina- 


tion shudders  at  the  prospect  of  such  a  power 
in  the  hands  of  a  being  so  utterly  unfit  to  be 
entrusted  with  it  as  man  even  to-day  is  prov- 
ing himself;  yet  it  is  a  prospect  of  which  we 
shall  do  well  to  recognize  the  possibility.  It 
would  be  a  stultifying  conclusion  indeed  of 
all  man's  conquest  of  world-forces,  if  he  were 
finally  to  employ  them  in  the  total  destruction 
of  human  life  upon  the  planet;  and  not  of 
human  life  alone,  but  of  every  living  creature 
whose  sensibility  was  sufficiently  developed 
to  react  to  the  deadly  influence.  Terrific 
and  catastrophic  as  such  »  conclusion  may  be, 
it  is  not  beyond  the  horizo  of  sane  philosophy. 
Then,  with  the  stage  so  swept,  the  drama  of 
evolution  might  conceivably  recommence  from 
the  opening  scenes  to  work  itself  out  anew 
towards  who  shall  say  what  similar  or  what 
widely   different   conclusion? 

We  do  not  need  to  travel  so  far  into  the 
region  of  conjecture  so  speculative,  though 
still  perfectly  possible,  to  foresee  a  future  that 
will  try  the  steadfastness,  the  courage,  the 
organization,  the  self-control  and  every  high- 
est quality  of  humanity  as  they  have  never 
before  been  tried.  To-day  we  arc  filled  with 
wonder  at  the  madness  and  the  wickedness  of 
Germany,  which  has  thrown  more  than  half 
the  world  into  misery  unspeakable  in  a  war 
wholly  unnecessary.  War  in  19M  was  in  no 
sense  a  necessity  for  Germany,  for  the  Ger- 
man, if  crowded  in  his  native  country,  had 
but  to  cross  the  sea,  and  there  was  ample 
room  for  him.  In  every  land  he  found  a  foot- 
ing, and  well  knew  how  to  maintain  it.  With 
the  passage  of  another  century  and  a  half 
.that  free  footing  will  be  his  no  longer.  He 
and  every  man  going  from  his  own  land  will 
need  to  fight  in  order  to  gain  a  place  in  an- 
other. What  is  to  be  the  issue?  Can  we 
question  but  that  it  will  be  war,  bitter  war. 
war  not  of  a  nation's  choosing,  but  thrust  al- 
most of  necessity  upon  nations,  war  to  con- 
quer the  very  leave,  the  room,  to  live?  Con- 
ceivably it  is  possible  that,  should  the  na- 
tions perceive  the  imminence  of  an  invention 
such  as  that  "Vril"  fluid  already  noticed,  they 
might  impose  upon  tl  »ying 

ordinance,    prohibits  .    breaking    up 

the    mechanism    of    its    manuf  n    as 

mac):  d    as    illegal    engines 

by  the  wisdom  of  the  rulers  in  "Krewhon." 
That  is  a  possibility,  though  n 
does  not  encourage  the  hope  of  an  adher- 
ence to  any  ord;  the  kind.  The  proved 
disposition  of  warring  hurnni  ther, 
to  avail  itself  o)  1  mechani- 
cal and  chemical  at"  g  con- 
trive'.     It    is   manifestly   vain   to   build   high 

on  any  tenderness  or  mercy  in  our 
human    nature,    or   to    expect   any   chanr 

in  so  short  a  time. 
The   battle,   then,   the   inevitable  battle. 
hardly    fail   to   be    to   the   strong.      It   look 
though  that  nation  or  that  race  which  i.^ 
populous,    most 

i   that  will  win  and  will  po 
earth.      The    preliminary   skirmishos,   it   is    to 
he    presumed,    will    be    not    so    much    in    the 
nature  of  any  battles  of  giants  as  of  the  piti- 
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ful  destruction  of  the  lower  races  and  of  the 
less  effective  peoples.  There  will  no  longer 
be  space  to  allow  to  the  Red  Indian  his  "Re- 

s."     More  and  more  will  the  white  man 
thrust  the  man  of  color — no  matter  what  the 

out  of  his  rights  as  fellow-man.     Gradu- 
ally  he    will    be    shifted    altogether    from    the 
i,    to    make    way    for    the    more    serious 
drama  in  which  the  best  equipped  and  strong- 

itions  will  compete  for  final  dominance. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Pearson  startled  the 
West  with  his  theory  of  the  "yellow  peril,"  as 
enunciated  in  a  book  entitled  "National  life 
and  Character."  It  was  written  before  the 
Rnaaa  war  had  revealed  the  surpris- 

ing power  of  the  island  yellow  race.  Its 
point  was  the  menace  to  the  peace  and  the 
civilization  of  the  West  which  the  writer 
conceived  would  become  urgent  when  China, 
with    her   vast    population,   awoke   out  of  her 

■  iled   herself  of  the  discov 
of    Western    science,    and    ranged    herself    for 
battle  according  to  Western  models.    It  was  a 

ist    which    had    some    vogue    in    its    day. 
Its  essential  error  w  took  no  account 

conclusions.     It 
debated   terrestrial  problei  conditions 

were  to  remain  "definitely. 

It  forgot  that  the  moment  was  fast  approach- 
ing when  the  world  would  he  full,  when  the  in- 
;  must  fight  for  the  very  right 
to  live,  when  it  would  be  too  late  for  China  to 
stir  from  her  long  sleep,   when  all  that  those 
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Help  the  Union  Gp^'ernnie'n't  Conserve 
Ml  II 1  Jill  ffjJiJj  ^  LU  U«*L  I  liJj^i 


.SIR     II 


HON.    :•     f 


Here  are  pictured  the  members  of  the  Win-the  War  com- 
mittee of  the  new  Union  Government,  along  with  the  Food 
Administrator,  who  are  urging  upon  the  people  of  Canada 
the  need  of  using  at  home  the  foods  which  can  be  spared 
and  saving  for  our  fighting  men  and  our  allies  abroad  the 
beef,  bacon  and  white  flour  which  they  must  have  to  win  the 
war. 

The  Food  Controller's  orders  are  simply  bringing  into  pro- 
per prominence  some  of  the  nation's  most  nourishing  and 
economical  foods  such  as 

Wethey's 
Orange   Marmalade 

which  in  itself  is  a  delightful,  appetizing  and  healthful  food, 
and  when  eaten  with  oat  cakes,  cornmeal  muffins  or  whole- 
wheat bread  gives  them  a  particularly  satisfying  flavor,  mak- 
ing a  combination  that  is  at  once 

delicious,  nourishing,  economical,  patriotic 


Made  in  Canada's 
premier  "daylight" 
food  factory  at  St. 
Catharines. 


Insist  on  Wethey's 


I  f  your  grocer  does 
not  carry  Wethey's 
he  will  get  it  for 
you. 


JK>\.  N.  '.V    IIUWI.I.I. 


»"•>  tVELXi 


HON   ''.  C.  v.  U.I. a  XTYNE 


Every  package  guaranteed 


Makers  also  of  Wethey's 
Famous  Mince  Meats. 
Just  like  mother's. 


'One   Try  Satisfies' 


J.  H.  Wethey,  Limited 

ST.  CATHARINES,  ONT. 


Serve  Wethey's  Marmal- 
ade with  fowl  or  game. 
It  is  delicious. 
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Thorough- 
Harmless 

Ivory  Soap  cleans  thor- 
oughly because  of  its 
purity  and  copious 
lather.  It  cleans  harm- 
lessly because  of  its 
freedom  from  excess 
alkali  and  inferior  ma- 
terials. It  will  please 
you. 

IVORY  SOAP 


•  'T  FLOATS 

99  &*  PURE 

Made  in  the  Procter  A  Gamble  Factories  at  Hamilton,  Canada 


newly  awakened  almond  eyes  could  perceive 
would  be  the  conqueror  entering  into  posses- 
sion and  thrusting  her  people  out  of  very  ex- 
istence by  the  power  of  his  better  equipment. 
It  is  now  scarcely  conceivable  that  she  can 
wake  so  quickly  and  so  effectively  from  that 
long  sleep  as  to  be  a  dangerous  element  in  the 
wars  for  the  world's  final  settlement. 

It  is  increasingly  likely,  as  locomotion  and 
communication  become  ever  easier,  that  the 
lordship  of  a  world  thus  virtually  reduced  in 
its  dimensions  will  fall  into  the  hands  of  one 
sole  authority.  The  extent  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, held  all  under  one  hand  in  the  days  when 
the  Emperor's  edict  ran  no  faster  than  a  horse 
can  gallop,  is  a  fact  far  more  surprising — 
viewed  in  its  right  perspective,  a  fact  far 
bigger  —  than  world-domination  by  a  single 
power  would  be  even  to-day.  And  still  less 
will  such  world-domination  be  matter  of  ex- 
ceeding difficulty  or  wonder  with  the  scientific 
improvements  likely  to  be  available  for  man's 
use  two  centuries  hence.  It  seems  almost  cer- 
tain that  we  have  to  foresee  the  strongest 
nation  dominating,  decimating,  finally  exter- 
minating all  those  that  are  weaker,  until  that 
nation  itself  shall  eventually  replenish  the 
whole  habitable  surface  of  the  globe. 

Once  again,  thus  arriving  at  the  end  of 
yet  another  chapter  of  the  story,  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves:  What  then?  What  are  we 
to  find  when  we  once  more  turn  the  page? 
That  the  struggle  which  has  so  far  been  for 
national  predominance  and  possession  has  to 
take  on  itself  a  fratricidal  character — brother 
fighting  brother  for  a  living  space  upon  the 
earth?  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be 
otherwise.  Out  of  the  welter  what  is  to  issue 
forth  ?  What  modus  vivendi  in  the  form  of  a 
strict  regulation  of  the  birth-rate  to  match 
the  death-rate  will  the  world-masters  then 
contrive  so  that  conditions  may  be  not  alto- 
gether intolerable?  These  are  questions  to 
be  asked;  it  is  for  them,  not  for  us,  to  find  the 
answer.  More  than  enough  for  us  to  realize 
that,  before  such  an  extreme  of  congestion 
can  be  reached,  life,  as  we  to-day  envisage 
and  enjoy  it,  will  long  have  ceased  to  be 
worth  the  living.  The  "open  space,"  "the 
lungs  of  the  cities,"  will  have  been  claimed  for 
the  inexorable  necessity  of  building  a  dwell- 
ing upon  them  years  before.  Either  that,  or 
man  must  become  again  a  race  of  troglodytes, 
living  beneath  the  earth,  in  a  manner  more 
or  less  prefigured  by  the  life  in  the  great 
prepared  trenches  separating  the  battle  lines 
to-day.  Dwelling  beneath  the  earth  and  grow- 
ing his  food-stuffs  upon  its  surface,  man  for 
a  time  may  cheat  the  fate  with  which  the 
world-congestion  threatens  him.  It  can  but 
delay  for  a  brief  while  the  supreme  hour. 
Save  for  a  cataclysm  which  shall  destroy  ter- 
restrial life  as  fatally  as  any  development  of 
the  "Vril"  or  some  such  power  of  human  de- 
vice, a  new  man  will  be  able  to  find  place  on 
the  earth  only  on  condition  of  thrusting  an- 
other off  it.  That,  so  far  as  his  life  on  earth 
can  take  him,  is  the  destiny  towards  which 
man  manifestly  is  moving. 


The  Biggest  Incomes 
in  the  World 

Henry  Ford  and  John  D.  Rockefeller  Lead 
— Where  Royalty  Stands. 


THERE  is  a  fascination  about  great 
Ith  and  huge  incomes  that  leads  even 
the  most  prosaic  into  speculations.  Who  are 
the  richest  men  in  the  world?  Who  enjoy 
the  biggest  incomes?  No  questions  give  more 
scope  for  interesting  enquiry.  Albert  W. 
Atwood  answers  the  latter  question  in  Every 
Week  in  an  authoritative  way,  writing  in  part 
as  follows: 

Now,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  Henry 
Ford  and  John  D.  Rockefeller  have  the  two 
biggest  incomes  in  the  world.  Curiously 
enough,  they  are  pretty  much  the  same  general 
size.  There  may  be  one  or  two  other  men 
in   this   country  whose   incomes   in   1915   and 
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!   to  Ford.     Hut  he  did  not  take  it  all 
dividends,  by  a  long  shot. 
In    spite   of   innumerable    facts   that    throw 
ide-lights  on  the  subject,  there  is  no  way  of 
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of  some   thirty  thousand  ser- 

Band  keep  up  three  hundred  autonr 
d  five  thousand  horses.     In  reality,  th. 
income  was  not  his  own  at  all;   but,  as  head 
of  the  church  and  of  a  large  royal   family,  he 
nominally   owned    a  ny    things   that 

quickly  reverted  to  the  people  when  they  once 
tired    of   maintaining   him. 
Just  so,  the  Kaiser   is   said   to  have  an   in- 
come of  $5,000,000  a  year;  but  no  one  cares  to 
ist  now  on  how  long  it  will  last.     It   is 
■Ot  fair,   anyway,   to   compare   royal   incomes 
Erith  those  of  private  persons,  although  some 
of  the  princes  and  maharajahs  of  India  have  a 
of  holding  on  to  their  wealth  just  as  if 
illy  were  their  own  and  not  that  of  their 
people.     The  two  richest  princes  in  India,  the 
var  of  Baroda  and  the  Maharajah  Sin- 
of     Gwalior,     undoubtedly      have     very- 
incomes.       Gwalior     has     given     from 
000,000   to    $4,000,000    for    relief    purposes 
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eady    income   of   several    million   dollars    a 

iar,  probably  close   to   $5,000,000.     She  can 

fely  be  put  in  the   live  million  dollar  class, 

hich  is  really  quite  a  large  one  in  this  coun- 

y.    although    not    numerous    enough    to    be 

all  overcrowded.     It  is  the  second  class,  so 

speak,  and  naturally  has  rather  more  mem- 

rs  than  the  first  class,  with  its  lonely  two. 

'robably    one    other    German    manufacturer, 

ugust   Thyssen,   the   iron   and   steel  king  of 

at   country,   could    have    paid    himself    divi- 

nds   enough    to   add    up   to   any   income   he 

wanted.      But,   like    Henry    Ford,   he   has  put 

most  of  the  earnings  back  into  his  property. 


TWO  HOURS  IN  THE  EVENING  ON  OUR 
PLAN— AN  EXTRA  $5.00  WEEKLY 

Right  here   in  Toronto  there  is  a  man   who  is  a   leading  officer   in  one  of  the   large  manufacturing   plants 
who   had  the  habit  of  spending  an   hour  or  two  every  evening   playing  solitaire.     He  haa   been   doing  this 
night  after  night   for  years   until   one  night  a   friend   said   to   him.    **If  your  own   time   is   worth   as  much 
to   you   as   it   is    worth   to  your   Company   you    have  already   spent  thousands   of   dollars   on   solitaire." 
This   interested  him  :  he  took  out  his  pencil  and  began   to   figure.     He  found  that  at  the  rate  at   which  he 
was  paid  by  his   Company  he  had  been  wasting  nearly  $1,000  of  time  each  year  for  about  30  years. 
Supposing   that   he  had   put   this   time  on   some  profitable  selling   proposition — and   had    improved   his  spare 
time   he   would   unquestionably   be  one  of   the   richest   men    in    Toronto    to-day.      He    would    have   formed   a 
habit    which    would    have    vastly    enlarged    his    income    and    made    him    a    master    of   selling. 
What's   your   spare  time  worth— figure   it  out  on   paper,   and   then   let   us   tell  you  how  to   turn   this  spare 
time  into  cash. 

Address  Sales  Division  C 

MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    CO.,  Limited,       143  University  Ave.,      TORONTO 
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The  Cobweb  Sweeper 

Continued  from  page  46. 


of  chocolates.  Young  Mrs.  Lathrop  met 
them  as  they  came  out 

"Oh,  Mummy!"  said  the  child.  "See 
what  the  old  lady  who  sweeps  the  cob- 
webs off  the  sky  has  given  me." 

"I  am  afraid  I  have  a  very  rude  little 
girl,"  said  Alice,  apologetically.  "You 
really  should  not  have  given  her  such 
a  lovely  box." 

"She's  a  darling,  my  dear,"  said  the 
woman.  "You  are  Mrs.  Lathrop — Mrs. 
Charles  Lathrop,  I  suppose?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Alice.  "You  know  my 
husband?  He  is  out  on  the  links  just 
now." 

"No,  but  I  have  heard  of  you,"  the 
other  answered.  "Won't  you  sit  down  a 
moment?  I'm  afraid  I  ran  into  some 
function  here  of  unusual  solemnity.  May 
I  ask  who  the  lady  is  who  apparently  re- 
gards me  as  some  odd  biological  speci- 
men?" 

"I  think  you  mean  Mrs.  Milton  Pen- 
stock," said  Alice,  a  smile  playing  about 
the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

"Very  likely.  She  rather  resembles 
the  name,"  observed  the  woman,  with 
quiet  tartness.  "I  rather  fancy  she  must 
be  the  girl  from  the  cigar  store  who  mar- 
ried the  pawnbroker."  There  was  noth- 
ing cattish  or  offensive  about  the  manner 
of  the  audible  reflection.  It  was  simply 
the  relation  of  a  biographical  fact,  but 
little  Mrs.  Lathrop  nearly  collapsed  with 
suppressed  merriment.  Whoever  the  ter- 
rible old  woman  might  be,  she  knew  some- 
things of  the  buried  corpses  of  by-gone 
Frampton  history. 

At  any  rate  the  old  lady  chatted  to  Alice 
and  the  child  for  a  pleasant  half  hour  over 
the  teacups,  then  a  cab  drove  up  for  her, 
and  she  took  her  departure. 

"I  am  coming  to  see  you  and  little 
honeybunch  the  very  next  time  I  am  in 
Frampton,"  she  said,  waving  her  hand  as 
she  drove  off. 

"Who  on  earth  is  she?"  asked  two  or 
three  ladies,  as  Alice  rejoined  the  circle. 
The  men  were  coming  in  by  this  time. 

"I  haven't  the  remotest  idea,"  laughed 
Mrs.  Lathrop.  "She  knows  something  of 
Frampton  and  its  people,  at  least  by  the 
latter's  names,  but  she  was  not  at  all  com- 
municative as  to  her  own." 

"I  don't  like  these  mysterious  gipsy 
people  prowling  about  the  place.  Fancy 
the  woman  having  the  effrontery  to  ask 
for  tea  here  as  if  it  was  a  common  road- 
side hotel,"  snapped  the  dignified  Mrs. 
Penstock.  "The  steward  should  be  warned 
to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  such  people  and  the 
club  silver." 

"She's  the  old  lady  who  sweeps  the  cob- 
webs off  the  sky,"  piped  the  child,  nodding 
her  head  very  positively. 

"And  gives  bad  little  babies  five-dollar 
boxes  of  candy,"  said  Charlie  Lathrop, 
grabbing  up  his  small  daughter. 

"Pardon  me,  Madame,"  said  the  polite 
Mullins  reappearing.  "The  lady  you  en- 
quired about  registered  before  she  left." 
Mullins  smiled  decorously.  Who,  more  than 
a  waiter,  should  be  a  humorist?  More- 
over, it  was  not  often  he  pocketed  a  tip 
of  the  size  the  strange  woman  had  given 
him — and  he  had  taken  a  look  at  the  book 
on  his  own  account. 

"Bring  the  volume,  Mullins!"  command- 
Mrs.  Penstock.  He  obeyed.  She 
grabbed  it,  and  read  the  entry.  Her 
lorgnette  and  jaw  dropped  simultaneous- 
ly.     She   lay  back   in   her   chair,   almost 


gasping  from  emotion  and  mortification. 
Lathrop  took  up  the  book. 

"Pandora  Fulcher!"  he  read  aloud, 
amid  impressive  silence.  Oh!  the  agony 
and  reniorse  of  the  "might  have  been!" 
Pandora  Fulcher,  donor  of  the  grounds, 
mistress  of  millions,  of  Fulcherville,  with 
its  ten  thousand  workpeople,  of  the  great 
mansion  on  Fifth  Avenue,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  Thousand  Islands  abode.  Pan- 
dora Fulcher  of  the  far-famed  Xantippe, 
who  was  reputed  to  have  snubbed  the 
Kaiser,  and  told  the  Crown  Prince  that 
it  was  a  misfortune  he  hadn't  been  obliged 
to  work  for  a  living.  The  woman  whose 
social  recognition,  the  mere  acceptance 
of  a  cup  of  tea,  would  have  meant  fade- 
less glory  to  Mrs.  Milton  Penstock! 

Such  are  life's  little  ironies.  Mrs.  Pen- 
stock could  almost  have  hated  little  Mrs. 
Lathrop  and  her  child  for  having  basked 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  sun- 
light of  that  august  presence.  How  it 
would  have  read  in  the  "Social  Whirl" 
column  of  the  Frampton  Eagle:  "Mrs. 
Milton  Penstock  entertained  at  the  Coun- 
try Club  on  Saturday  afternoon  a  small 
but  exclusive  party  of  Frampton's  elite. 
Among  the  guests  were  Miss  Pandora 
Fulcher ." 

These  are  the  tears  of  things.  The 
glorious  sunlight  was  throwing  long  sha- 
dows over  the  green  hillsides,  on  lawn 
and  river,  upland  and  wood,  but  the  word 
"Ichabod!"  was  stamped  over  all.  Its 
glory  had  departed. 

Mrs.  Penstock  drove  home,  bullied  her 
husband  acutely,  and  spent  the  next 
forty-eight  hours  in  bed  with  a  severely 
mortified  temper.  She  had  stood  at  the 
open  gates  of  Paradise,  and,  like  a  fool, 
had  failed  to  walk  in. 


III. 

IT  was  a  remark  overheard  on  his  way 
from  church  one  Sunday  morning  that 
first  gave  Lathrop  uneasiness.  The 
Frampton  Trust  Company,  one  of  the 
chief  banking  concerns  in  town,  had  been 
seeking  extra  financial  accommodation  in 
the  metropolis," and  had  not  been  success- 
ful, so  rumor  ran.  After  a  prolonged 
period  of  abundant  money,  a  sudden 
stringency  developed,  and  this,  coming  on 
the  heels  of  profuse  prodigality,  became 
a  revelation  of  horror.  During  lunch 
Charlie  was  quieter  than  usual. 

Times  were  becoming  chaotic,  he  knew, 
but  his  home  bank  he  had  never  suspected. 
Pillars  deemed  immovable  were  shaking, 
institutions  supposedly  firm-based  as  the 
hills  were  quivering  like  windblown 
houses  of  cards. 

That  his  own  supports  were  doubtful 
he  had  never  imagined  for  an  instant. 
Now  he  had  grave  reason  for  anxiety,  de- 
pending as  much  as  he  did  on  the  assist- 
ance of  his  bankers.  He  had  bought  his 
mill  cheaply,  all  his  money  was  sunk  in 
it,  he  still  owed  Penstock  $25,000,  pay- 
able in  yearly  instalments  of  $5,000.  On 
the  coming  Saturday  an  instalment  would 
be  due,  and  he  had  made,  as  he  supposed, 
provision  for  it,  but  if  anything  happened 
to  the  bank,  he  would  be  swept  away  with 
it.  He  knew  that  no  mercy  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Penstock,  who  would  want 
the  letter  of  his  bond  to  the  day  and  hour, 
though  the  world  should  fall,  and  would 
regard  Lathrop's  calamity  as  his  pro- 
vidential opportunity. 


The  young  manufacturer  said  nothing 
to  his  wife  of  his  fears,  and  when  Mon- 
day passed  uneventfully  he  was  glad  he 
had  been  silent.  She  was  busy  with  pre- 
parations for  Christmas,  which  was  only 
ten  days  off. 

The  thing  was  doubtless  only  idle  or 
malicious  rumor   after   all. 

When  he  went  down  to  his  mill  early  on 
Tuesday  morning  he  saw  a  knot  of  people 
gathered  about  the  bank  doors,  hours 
before  opening  time.  Before  noon  there 
was  a  full-blast  run  on  the  institution. 
For  two  days  the  bank  stood  up  to  it, 
courageously  but  vainly  seeking  to  stem 
the  wild  torrent.  It  closed  late  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  with  the  assurance  that 
the  worst  was  over.  It  was,  perhaps. 
The  doubt,  the  fearfulness  and  anxiety 
were  done  with,  for  the  bank  never  opened 
again. 

LATHROP  was  not  the  man  to  go  down 
without  a  fight.  There  were  two 
other  banks  in  town,  and  he  tried  both. 
The  first  turned  him  down  at  once,  though 
a  week  earlier  it  would  have  jumped  at 
his  account.  They  were,  however,  call- 
ing in  and  not  paying  out,  and  snuggling 
down  with  shortened  sail  for  the  hurri- 
cane. For  a  few  hours  he  thought  he 
might  succeed  with  the  other,  but  that 
failed  him,  too.  Penstock  was  one  of 
the  directors,  as  was  Flaxton,  the  Ful- 
cherville manager.  Lathrop  did  not  think 
that  dour  old  Flaxton,  though  a  business 
rival,  would  block  him,  but  Penstock 
hinted,  with  many  condolences,  that  the 
Fulcherville  man  had  been  rather  spite- 
ful. For  two  days  he  hunted  high  and 
low  for  relief,  making  that  humiliating 
and  agonizing  appeal  for  help,  that  shows 
a  man  how  bare  a  place  the  world  can  be, 
and  sufficiently  illustrates  the  hollowness 
and  sham  of  much  social  and  religious 
profession,  where  the  almighty,  divine 
dollar  is  concerned.  He  had  splendid  se- 
curity, was  amply  solvent,  had  a  fine 
growing  business,  but  sheer  terror  drove 
the  moneyed  interests  to  close  cover,  and 
greed  egged  on  the  wreckers.  One  humili- 
ation Lathrop  resolved  he  would  not 
suffer,  and  that  was  to  appeal  to  Pen- 
stock. 

He  would  take  his  failure  to  meet  this 
particular  obligation  as  decisive.  When 
Friday  night  came  he  had  tried  every 
available  source  of  relief  and  had  failed. 
Everybody  was  sorry  for  him,  but  no- 
body was  prepared  to  put  their  sorrow  on. 
a   money  basis. 

ALICE  knew  his  failure  as  soon  as  she 
saw  him  coming  up  the  garden  path. 
She  had  put  the  child  to  bed.  Her  man 
would  need  all  she  could  be  to  him  this 
night.  She  had  had  her  own  troubles 
during  the  day.  The  little  town  knew  of 
the  impending  collapse,  there  was  a  re- 
ference to  the  rumor  in  the  evening  paper. 
Tradesmen  were  dropping  round  in  that 
nervously  casual  way  of  theirs  for  small 
accounts.  Sympathetic  friends  had  looked* 
in,  some  curious  to  know  if  the  pretty  little 
house  would  be  sold,  and,  if  it  were  to  be 
sold,  how  much  did  she  think  it  would  be 
likely  to  fetch  at  the  sheriff's  sale? 
Others  tried  the  piano  disparagingly  and 
asked  whether  she  did  not  think  the 
dealer  had  stuck  them  in  the  price.  One 
or  two  were  especially  curious  to  know 
whether  she  thought  of  parting  with  that 
runabout  that  Charlie  had  given  her  on 
her  last  birthday. 

Shylock  was  importunate  and  obstinate, 
but  he  was  open-handed,  free-hearted,  de- 
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Gillette 


Cheer  His  Christmas 
Overseas 

with  the  gilt  that  will  outlast  the  Christmas  season,  and 
even  the  war  itself— that  will  serve  his  comfort  and  con- 
venience every  day  he  is  serving  his  country,  and  for 
many  years  of  peace  to  follow. 


WHATEVER  his  rank  or  branch  of 
service — sapper  or  aviator — naval 
patrol  or  heavy  artillery — that  man  whose 
life  is  so  dear  to  you  would  be  sure  to  prize 
your  gift  of  a  Gillette  Safety  Razor. 

Gocd  razors  are  scarce  and  hard  to  pet  in 
Europe  to-day,  so  every  Gillette  is  warmly  wel- 
comed at  the  Front.  To  the  man  who  in  peace  en- 
joyed your  standard  of  living,  a  clean,  fresh  Gillette 
shave  every  morning  is  a  precious  bit  of  home  com- 


fort in  a  life  whose  luxuries  are  few  indeed.  '  He'll 
appreciate  your  good  judgment  as  well  as  your 
good-will  if  you  choose  a  Gillette  for  his  Christ- 
mas present.  Or,  if  he  already  has  one,  send  him 
a  supply  of  blades. 

Gillette  Sets  are  light,  compact,  well  cased  for 
active  service.  Prices  of  razors  start  at  $5.00. 
Blades  cost  $1.00  per  box  of  one  dozen.  Ask 
your  druggist,  jeweller  or  hardware  dealer  to  show 
you  an  assortment. 


Mails  are  congested— shipments  slow — Send  his  Gillette  early. 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

Office  and  Factory  :  Gillette  Building:,  Montreal 
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The  Time 

Has  Come 

to  Deal 

With  Corns 

in  a 

Scientific 

Way 


This  Man's  Methods 


Not  This  Man's 


Let  An  Expert  Deal 
With  Corns 


Ask  who  makes  it  before  you  use 
a  method  for  ending  corns. 

Harsh  methods  are  not  sanctioned 
now.  Mussy  methods  are  unneces- 
sary.    Soreness  never  need  occur. 

Blue-jay  was  invented  by  a  chemist 
of  high  repute.  It  is  made  by  a  con- 
cern of  world-wide  fame  as  a  maker 
of  surgical  dressings. 

Its  action  is  gen- 
tle and  results  are 
sure.  It  acts  on  the 
corn  alone,  not  on 
the   healthy  tissue. 

Apply  it  as  you 
wrap  a  cut  finger. 
That  ends  all  pain, 
all  discomfort.     In 


Corn 

Stop  Pain  Instantly 

End  Corns  Completely 

25c  Packages  at  Druggists 


two  days  the  corn  disappears.  Some- 
times an  old,  tough  corn  needs  a  sec- 
ond application.  But  no  corn  can  re- 
sist this  method.     It  is  sure  to  go. 

Millions  of  people  know  this.  At 
the  first  sign  of  a  corn  they  apply  a 
Blue-jay.  Corn  pains  never  bother 
them. 

You  will  always  do  likewise  when 
you  see  the  results. 
One  trial  will  con- 
vince you.  It  means 
so  much,  and  costs 
so  little,  that  we 
urge  you  to  make 
it  now. 


Blu 


e.jay 

Plasters 


Deal    with 
corn  tonight. 


BAUEfi  St  BLACK,  Limited,  Makert  of  Surgical  Dreuingi,  Etc.,  Toronto,  Canadt 


How  Blue"jay  Acts 


© 


A  is  a  thin,  soft  pad  which  stops  the  pain 
by  relieving  the  pressure. 


B  hj  the  IJ&B  wax,  which  srently  under- 
mines the  corn.  Usually  it  takes  only  48 
hours  to  end  the  corn  completely. 

C  is  rubber  adhesive  which  sticks  without 
■  ailing.  It  wraps  around  the  toe  and  makes 
the  plaster  snug  and  comfortable. 

Blue  jay  is  applied  in  a  jiffy.  After  that, 
one  doesn't  feel  the  corn.  The  action  is  gentle, 
and  applied  to  the  corn  alone.  So  the  corn 
disappears  without  soreness. 


AN  IDEAL   GIFT 


JUST    WHAT    THE    BOYS    WANT 

-A  GUARANTEED   SKATE 

LUNN'S  SKATFShavt  a  rept!rilir.n  that  make*  them  the  pride  of  the  rink.       They  arc  the  LIGHTEST 
SKA  It  I- OR   HOCKEY  on  the  market,  and  the)  last  :   we   Euarantee  every   skat*. 


MADE  IN  CANADA 

LUNN'S 


Three  Kinds 


HICH  OR  1U»   HUl 


I  Laminated  Blade.    1 
Damascus  Blade.   3 


4-inch   wide 
1  6-inch  wide 


I  Lxcelsior   Blade.    5  32-inch  wide 


$5.00 
$6.00 
S6.00 


When  buying  "Lunn' 
or  write   us  now  for  a 


>      ask  your  dealer  for  our  written  (uarantee. 
copy.       See  how   we  stand  back  of  these  skates. 


G.  J.  LUNN  &  CO.,      Dept.  M.,      135  Chatham  St.,      MONTREAL 


licately  considerate,  in  comparison  with 
the  female  of  his  kind.  Alice  had  never 
before  realized  the  brutal,  bargain-hunt- 
ing, soulessness  of  women  until  now.  She 
had  cried  a  little  after  they  had  gone  and 
then,  ashamed  of  her  tears,  had  made  the 
sacrifice  in  her  heart,  and  waited  in  quiet, 
smiling  courage,  to  cheer  and  stimulate 
that  of  her  husband. 

"I'm  beaten,  little  wife,"  he  said,  bitter 
words  for  a  husband  to  utter.  No  matter 
how  blameless  he  may  be,  the  realization 
that  his  hostages,  wife  and  child,  must 
suffer  with  him,  and  because  of  him, 
hurts. 

"It  has  got  to  be  a  fresh  start,  right 
from  the  bottom  rung,  but  we  can  do  it, 
girlie,  can't  we?  No  man  can  be  kept 
down  who  has  a  woman  like  you  at  his 
side." 

They  faced  it  resolutely,  cheerfully. 
The  worst  was  over.  He  told  her  of  his 
search  and  failure,  and  then  of  something 
pleasanter. 

Nothing  had  been  harder  than  for  him 
to  know  that  there  would  be  no  wages  for 
his  workpeople  on  the  morrow,  and  Christ* 
mas  just  ahead.  They  would  have  to  wait 
till  the  liquidators  got  things  straight- 
ened, and  he  had  feared  his  collapse  would 
darken  many  Christmas  homes.  But  now 
he  told  her  that  his  workpeople,  hearing 
of  his  trouble,  had  come  to  him,  offering 
to  continue  work  for  a  month  and  wait 
for  their  wages,  and  some  had  even  been 
ready  to  lend  him  their  small  savings. 

It  is  the  poor  who  are  generous  in  the 
pinches.  They  know  the  meaning  of  the 
■struggle. 


THE 
r.hev 


evening  was  far  advanced  when 
they  heard   footsteps  on  the  garden 
path. 

"Sympathetic  bill  collector,  I  suppose," 
said   Charlie,  rising. 

"You  stay  here,  I'll  attend  to  him,"  said 
Alice,  hurrying  from  the  room,  and  clos- 
ing the  door  behind  her. 

"An  unholy  hour  for  making  calls,  my 
dear,"  said  a  voice  out  of  the  gloom.  "I 
am  leaving  the  neighborhood  to-morrow, 
Christmas  foolishness,  you  know,  and  I 
wanted  to  see  you  and  little  honeybunch 
before  I  went." 

"Miss  Fulcher!"  said  Alice  in  amaze, 
drawing  her  out  of  the  cold  into  the  little 
hall. 

"So  you  found  me  out?"  said  that  lady. 
"How  is  the  lorgnette  woman  who  thought 
I  was  after  the  club  silver?  I  heard  all 
about  it  later.  One  of  the  advantages  of 
-  old,  ugly,  and  plainly  dressed  is 
that  you  get  pretty  close  to  the  world's 
mind  about  you." 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Lathrop?"  she 
continued,  as  Alice  made  the  introduction. 
"I  was  curious  to  know  the  man  who  de- 
served so  charming  a  wife,  and  such  a 
dear  little  girl  as  little  honeybunch." 

"Good  fortune  doesn't  always  desert  the 
ill-deserving,  Miss  Fulcher,"  laughed 
Lathrop.  "I  take  my  good  luck  without 
worrying  about  my  ill  desert." 

"  Pretty  sensible  thing  to  do,"  agreed 
the  lady.  "Well,  a  humble  man's  the 
noblest  work  of  God,  and  a  lot  rarer  than 
the  honest  one  they  crack  up  so  much, 
though  he's  not  over-plentiful.  No,  my 
dear  child,  I  dined  an  hour  ago,  but  if  you 
will  give  me  a  cup  of  tea,  I'll  be  glad  of 
it.  The  beverage  of  that  name  at  the 
Fulcherville  Hotel  is  the  most  infernal 
poison  ever  brewed  by  an  amateur  Lady 
Macbeth  of  a  cook." 

"It  is  delicious,  my  dear,"  she  said,  as 
she  sipped  the  tea.     "And  now  we  are 
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comfortable,  please  sit  down,  child,  here 
by  tin       I   love  pretty  faces.     I  came  here 
to  have  a  chat  with  you  two  babes  in  the 
You  know  I  am  an  old  maid,  and 
fully  inquisith  'haps  you  do 

not  know.      what's  all  this  hullaballoo  I 

.<iK  about  in   to-night's  pap. 
Troubles,  eh?" 

The  two  sat  silently  a  moment,  not 
knowing  how  to  begin  or  what  to  say. 
Neither  of  them  was  given  to  parading 
trouble. 

i!,  my  dears,  my  dears!"  said  Miss 
Pandora.  "1  am  aid  enough  almost  to 
be  your  grandmother,  so  you  needn't 
mind  talking  to  me." 

"Y<  re   in   pretty  deep  trouble, 

Miss  Fulcher,"  said  Charlie.  And  he 
told  her  the  story  from  first  to  last,  won- 
dering, as  he  spoke,  at  the  strange  power 
the  strait)  in   had  to  draw  out  of 

him  what  he  had  scarcely  told   his  wife. 

"A  hundred  families  to  be  thrown  out  of 
work  at  Christmas  time,  and  a  useful 
business  ruined  by  a  pawn-broking  Shy- 
lock!"  she  exclaimed,  when  he  ended  the 
"And  you  two  and  little  honeybunch 
put  practically  into  the  street?  Wh 
pretty  home  you  have,  children  !  <  Some,  let 
me  see  little  honeybunch." 

Alice   went   and   fetched   the   child,   all 
with    sleep.      When    she    saw 
Pandora,  the  child  held  out  her  arms. 

"The  old  lady  who  sweeps  the  cobwebs 
off  the  sky,"  she  said,  nestling  her  sunny 
little  head  against  the  old  maid's  bi  ■ 
They  played  together  for  some  time,  and 
then  Miss  Pandora  carried  her  up  to 
again  and  tucked  her  in.  When  she  came 
down,  she  prepared  to  leave,  and  held 
out  her  hand  to  Lathrop. 

"Good-night,  Mr.  I.athrop,"  she  said. 
"And,  by  the  way,  can  you  be  at  your 
office  in  the  morning  at  nin- 

"Yes,  Miss  Fulcher,"  he  said,  his  face 
paling. 

"Very  well.  I'll  be  there  with  my  lawyer, 
Dick  Ambler.  Fine  boy,  Dick,  never  be 
Chief  Justice,  but  can  sail  a  boat  smartly 
as  Charlie  Liarr,"  she  continued.  "I've 
been  making  enquiries  about  you  to-day. 
Do  you  know  you  have  a  thick  and  thin 
friend  in  my  friend  and  manager,  Ezra 
Flaxton?       II.  you     hack     prices 

disgracefully  sometimes,  and  have  beaten 
him  to  a  few  orders,  but  he  loves  a 
fighter.  I  have  great  faith  in  his  judg- 
ment, and  a  lot  more  in  my  own.  He 
hates  Penstock  like  the  very  devil,  and 
he's  the  most  vindictive  and  poisonous 
hater  I  ever  knew.  He  tells  me  that  he 
he  won't  have  you  swamped,  and  used 
quite  violent  and  improper  and  unlady- 
like language  in  intimating  it.  It  would 
be  bad,  he  said,  for  local  trade,  bad  t 
lot  of  industrious  workpeople,  and  what 
is  more,  it  would  be  good  for  Penstock. 
What  Ezra  says  on  such  topics  goes 
with   me. 

"You  can  let  the  world  know  to-morrow 
morning  that  in  this  squall,  blow  high  or 
blow  low-,  Pandora  Fulcher  and  Ezra 
Flaxton  are  with  you.  The  Xantippe 
never  yet  ran  from  a  craft  in  distress, 
and  we  are  too  old  to  learn  new  tricks  now. 
Mr.    Ambler   will   bring  over   money   for 
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the  wages  to-morrow,  and  there's  any 
part  of  |60,000  you  need  to  pay  off  Shy- 
lock,  and  keep  the  ship  afloat,  at  your 
call  as  soon  as  the  bank  opens. 

"Dick  Ambler  will  fix  things,  and  re- 
member there  are  no  strings  to  it.  Fight 
Flaxton  all  you  want.  He's  getting  run 
down  because  things  go  too  easily  with 
him.  Make  him  scrap  and  you'll  put  years 
on  to  his  life,  but  be  sure  of  this  you'll 
have  no  snap  with  him.  He's  a  cunning 
old  fighter.  God  bless  you,  children,  you 
musn't  get  the  notion  into  your  heads  at 
your  time  of  life  that  we  are  all  thugs  and 
sandbaggers. 

"Folks  say  we  are  queer  people  at  Ful- 
cherville,  and  have  queer  ways.  Maybe 
it's  true." 


a  Welcome  Xmas  Gift 


for  any  member 

of  the 

family 


Live 

Note. 
Only 


Keeping  Christmas  With  a  Conscience 

Continued  from  page  48. 


ranged  from  holly  leaves  when  the  cake  is 
put  on  the  table. 

The  following  recipes  include  dishes 
mentioned  in  this  article  which  may  be 
new  to  many  housekeepers: 


ROAST  FOWL,  GIBLET  GRAVY 

Clean  and  singe  a  fowl,  stuff  and  truss, 
dredge  with  flour  and  place  in  a  roasting 
pan.  Cover  with  thin  slices  of  fat  salt 
pork  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  three 


ROBINSON  REMINDER 
Each  Memo  Separate 

tear  out  when  attended  to 
Nothing  in  the  book  but  live  data,  ready  for 
instant  reference.  No  searching  thru  obsolete 
notes*  hence  no  excuse  for  forpettingr.  ■•tor 
superintendents,  purchasing  agents,  society 
nid  hundreds  of  others. 

With  each  Reminder  is  an  extra  filler 
„      .  „.  Sin.  x  5  in.  3K'In.x7ln. 

Handsome  Black  Leather      -        -  11.00  J1.25 

In.haCairorSeaJGrainCowhide  1.60  1.75 

Genuine  Seal  or  Morocco      -        -  2.00  2  60 


Shopping  Reminder,  2H  In.  x8H  In., 
rith  pencil  and  extra  filler,  $1.00 


Size  A,  3  '*>    in. 

SixeL.  ZH   in.  x  *H .in- 


Extra  Fillers 

In.    A  coupons  to  the  pa  ire)       70c  per  dot. 
In.  '6  coupons  to  the  pace)       90c  per  dot. 
_   in.   '3  coupons  totbepatre)       60c  per  doc. 
Name  m  «x>ld  on  coyer—  25c  extra 
If  not  at  your  stationer's,    order  itom   us,    preferably   by   money 
order.    Stationers  write. 

Robinion  Mf  j.  Co.,  98  Elm  St.,  Wettfield,  Man. 
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MACLEAN'S     MAGAZINE 


Making  Buying  Safe 
and  Easy 

HOW  ADVERTISING  SAVES  AND 
PROTECTS  THE  BUYING  PUBLIC 


DOES    the    average    person    ever 
stop  to  think  what  a  safe  and 
easy  thing  buying  has  become 
in  our  day? — What  a  contrast  to  the 
way  it  used  to  be  within  the  memory 
of  most  of  us  ? 

This  applies  to  all  buying — of  ne- 
cessities, of  luxuries,  of  everything. 

JOHN  SULLIVAN  SPEAKS 

Mr.  John  Sullivan,  Secretary  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
in  a  recent  interview,  said  some  things 
on  this  subject  which  should  interest 
every  buyer  in  the  world.  For  his 
words  apply  to  the  purchase  of  any- 
thing, from  a  5  cent  cake  of  soap  up 
to  the  most  expensive  advertised 
article.  . 

"To-day,"  said  Mr.  Sullivan,  "the 
housewife  sends  her  little  child  to 
make  purchases  at  the  corner  grocery. 
She  sends  her  with  perfect  confidence 
that,  even  though  a  child,  she  cannot 
err  therein.  All  that  the  child  needs 
is  explicit  instructions  to  buy  THIS 
or  THAT.  In  the  case  of  all  staple 
produce  the  price  is  known,  the 
quality  is  known,  and  the  NAME  is 
known.  There  is  practically  nothing 
about  the  goods  that  is  unknown.  And 
to  be  sure  of  getting  exactly  what  you 
want,  it  is  only  necessary  to  name  the 
goods. 

"It  is  the  same  in  other  stores  of 
nearly  every  kind. 

WHEN   BUYING  WAS  A  HAZARD 

"What  a  contrast  to  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  when  practically  all  buying 
was  a  hazard — impossible  for  the  child 
and  risky  even  for  the  parents! 

"In  those  so-called  'good  old  days,' 
soap  was  just  soap,  prunes  were  just 
prunes,  coffee  was  coffee — and  so  on 
through  the  long  list  of  things  that 
are  used  in  every  home. 

"In  no  case  was  there  any  guarantee 
of  quality — or  any  sure  way  to  identi- 
fy goods  that  might  have  proved  sat- 
isfactory so  that  the  same  goods 
could  be  bought  again.  The  whole 
buying  game  was  just  a  game — a 
game  and  a  gamble;  with  all  the  odds 
against  the  buyer. 

THE    COMING    OF    THE    TRADE- 
MARK. 

"Then  gradually,  step  by  step, 
came  the  great  change.    The  TRADE- 


MARK began  to  appear — a  positive 
means  of  identifying  goods.  And  with 
the  trade-mark  came  ADVERTISING 
on  a  national  scale — the  best,  the  sur- 
est, the  cheapest,  the  only  efficient 
way  of  making  the  merits  of  these 
goods  known  to  buyers  everywhere. 

"Trade-marked  merchandise  was 
soon  found  to  be  good  merchandise — 
worthy  of  every  buyer's  confidence. 

"In  fact  trade-marked  articles  have 
got  to  be  good.  The  trade-mark 
identifies  them,  advertising  proclaims 
them,  and  use  by  thousands  and  mil- 
lions make  their  qualities  positively 
known.  Only  first-class  merchandise 
can  dare  to  court  such  a  test.  A  well- 
known  trade-mark  is  an  asset  of  price- 
less value  for  a  good  article,  but  it 
would  be  sure  death  for  a  poor  one, 
for  in  that  case  it  would  be  not  a 
guarantee  but  a  WARNING  to  the 
buyer.  It  would  help  him  to  identify 
the  bad  as  well  as  the  good;  to  avoid 
the  one  and  choose  the  other. 

"The  greatest  achievement  of  mod- 
ern advertising  is  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world's  mer- 
chandising it  protects  the  buyer;  it 
makes  buying  both  easy  and  safe.  The 
value  of  every  trade-mark  depends  on 
the  good  will  of  the  buyer,  therefore 
this  trade-mark,  which  positively 
identifies  the  goods,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  is  the  buyer's  sure  and  certain 
guarantee." 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  TRAVEL 

Mr.  Sullivan  could  very  well  have 
gone  on  to  say  something  about  the 
way  advertising  has  simplified  buying 
for  those  who  travel,  or  those  who 
shop  elsewhere  than  at  their  own 
regular  stores.  Advertising  has  dis- 
tributed the  merchandise  of  general 
demand  so  thoroughly  that  wherever 
one  goes,  he  may  obtain  the  articles 
he  is  familiar  with  at  home,  at  the 
same  price.  So  there  is  once  more 
protection  and  ease  in  buying. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  ADVERTISING 

The  whole  function  of  modern  ad- 
vertising is  to  acquaint  the  public,  for 
its  protection  and  convenience,  with 
standardized,  identified  goods,  sold  at 
a  fair  price,  and  at  a  price  which  is 
practically  universal  the  whole  coun- 
try over.  The  economics  of  advertis- 
ing is  a  big  and  fascinating  subject. 


hours,  basting  every  fifteen  minutes.  Put 
into  the  pan  the  fat  which  was  removed 
when  cleaning  and  use  this  for  basting. 
Dredge  with  flour  twice  while  cooking. 
By  keeping  the  roasting  pan  covered  for 
the  first  two  hours  the  fowl  will  be  more 
tender.  Leave  it  uncovered  for  the  last 
hour  to  brown  well.  If  cooked  slowly  the 
fowl  will  be  as  tender  as  a  chicken.    • 

Cover  the  giblets  with  water,  simmer 
for  one  hour,  and  chop  fine.  Make  a 
gravy  in  the  pan,  allowing  four  table- 
spoons each  of  fat  and  flour.  When  well 
blended  add  the  water  in  which  the  giblets 
were  cooked  and  enough  boiling  water  to 
make  two  cups.  Stir  over  the  fire  until 
well  thickened,  then  season  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  add  the  giblets. 

POTATO  STUFFING  FOR  ROAST  GOOSE 

2  cups  hot  mashed  potatoes. 
1  cup  stale  bread-crumbs 
1  finely  chopped  onion 
1  teaspoon  sage. 
1V£  teaspoon  salt 
Mix  lightly  and  be  careful  not  to  pack 
solidly  when  stuffing  the  goose. 


ROAST  STUFFED  HEART. 

Wash  a  calf's  heart,  remove  veins, 
arteries  and  clotted  blood.  Stuff  with  one 
cup  stale  bread  crumbs  mixed  with  two 
tablespoons  melted  dripping,  one-quarter 
teaspoon  salt,  a  dash  of  pepper,  one  table- 
spoon chopped  onion,  one-half  teaspoon 
sage.  Sew  up  the  opening,  sprinkle  the 
heart  with  salt  and  pepper,  roll  in  flour, 
and  brown  in  hot  fat  in  a  frying  pan  over 
the  fire.  Place  in  a  small,  deep  baking 
pan,  half  cover  with  boiling  water,  cover 
closely,  and  bake  slowly  for  two  hours, 
basting  every  fifteen  minutes.  Remove 
the  heart  from  the  pan,  thicken  the  liquor 
with  flour,  season  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  pour  around  the  heart  before  serving. 


CHICKEN  PIE 

Use  the  remnants  of  cold  roast  fowl. 
Make  stock  by  covering  bones  and  left- 
over gravy  with  cold  water  and  simmer 
for  an  hour  or  more.  To  three  cups  of 
stock  add  one-half  onion  chopped,  two 
potatoes  cut  in  half  inch  cubes,  one  tea- 
spoon salt,  and  a  little  pepper.  Boil  fif- 
teen minutes.  Thicken  with  one-half  cup 
flour  mixed  to  a  paste  with  cold  water. 
Put  chicken  in  a  baking  dish,  add  stock 
and  potato,  and  cover  with  small  bak- 
ing powder  biscuits,  or  with  a  crust  of 
biscuit  dough  or  with  a  plain  pastry  crust. 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  crust  is  done. 
Remnants  of  any  roast  poultry  or  meat 
may  be  made  into  a  meat  pie  in  this  way. 


CELERY  AND  CRANBERRY  SALAD 

1V&  cups  shredded  celery 

1  cup  cranberries 

Vi  cup  walnut  meats" 

3   tablespoons   olive  oil 

1  tablespoon  vinegar 

Salt 

Lettuce 

Prick  the  cranberries  with  a  darning 
needle  to  keep  them  from  bursting,  and 
cook  in  a  little  syrup  made  of  equal  parts 
of  sugar  and  water.  Shred  the  celery  in 
two-inch  lengths  and  let  the  pieces  "curl" 
in  cold  water  for  two  hours.  Make  a 
French  dressing  of  the  oil,  vinegar  and 
salt.  Mix  with  the  celery.  Arrange  nests 
of  lettuce  leaves,  pile  the  celery  on  each, 
sprinkle  the  nuts  chopped  coarse,  over  the 
top.  A  boiled  dressing  may  be  substituted 
for  the  oil  dressing,  but  it  should  not  be 
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poured  over  the  salad  until  just  before  it 
is  eaU'ii. 


CARROT  PUDDING 

1  cup  grated  carrot 

1   cup  grated  potato 

1   cup  sugar 

1  cup  chopped  suet 

1  cup  sultana  raisins 

1  cup  currants 

1 '-a  cups  flour 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

'•i  teaspoon  cloves 

hi  teaspoon  nutmeg 

hi    teaspoon  mace 

H  teaspoon  salt 

1   teaspoon  baking  soda 

Juice  of  H  lemon 

Sift  the  soda  and  spices  with  the  flour, 

add  to  the  prated  vegetables  and  suet  and 

if   necessary    moisten   with   canned   fruit 

juice,  milk  or  water.   Add  the  lemon  juice 

Mix  well  and  steam  four  hours. 


FRENCH  FRUIT  PUDDING 

1  cup  suet,  chopped 

1  cup  molasses 

1   cup  sour  milk 

1  Vi  teaspoons  soda 

1    teaspoon  cinnamon 

Vi   teaspoon  cloves 

H  teaspoon  nutmeg 

H   teaspoon  mace 

H  teaspoon  salt 

1  >4  cups  raisins  seeded  and  cut  in  pieces 

*4   cup  currants 

2%  cups  flour 

Add  molasses  and  sour  milk  to  suet; 
add  two  cups  of  flour  mixed  and  sifted 
with  soda,  salt  and  spices;  add  fruit  mixed 
with  remaining  flour.  Turn  into  greased 
mould,  cover  and  steam  four  hours.  By 
adding  enough  flour  to  make  a  dough  as 
stiff  as  fruit  cake  this  may  be  boiled  as  a 
plum-pudding. 


LITTLE    CHRISTMAS     PUDDINGS 

4  tablespoons  molasses 

Vi  cup  sugar 

Vi  cup  milk 

%   teaspoon  cinnamon 

H    teaspoon   ginger 

14    teaspoon   nutmeg 

2   tablespoons  orange   peel 

4   tablespoons  butter 

H   teaspoon  soda 

hi   cup  chopped  dates 

hi  cup  raisins 

1\  cups  pastry  flour 

Mix  and  sift  one  cup  of  flour  with  the 
soda  and  spices.  Add  the  remaining  flour 
to  the  fruit.  Melt  the  butter,  add  to  the 
milk,  stir  this  with  the  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses, and  gradually  sift  in  the  flour, 
soda  and  spices.  Add  the  floured  fruit, 
pour  into  individual  moulds  and  steam 
one  and  a  half  hours. 


MINCE  PIE  WITHOUT  MEAT 

1V4  cup  chopped  apples 

hi  cup  raisins  seeded  and  chopped 

U    cup   cranberries   chopped 

hi  cup  currants 

1  tablespoon  shredded  citron  peel 

%  cup  suet 

hi   teaspoon  salt 

hi  teaspoon  cinnamon 

%   teaspoon  nutmeg 

hi  teaspoon  cloves 

%   cup  sugar 

%  cup  juice  from  canned  fruit,  or  %  cup 

water  and    hi   cup  vinegar  from   sweet 

pickles. 

Mix  in  order  given,  and  boil  for  about 
fifteen  minutes.  This  quantity  fills  one 
very  large  or  two  small  pies. 


LESS  ft 

NO  HARDSHIP 


when  good  bread  and  butter 
and  "Curling  Brand" 
Marmalade  are  made  to 
lit  meat. 
Bread  and  butter  and  marm- 
alade appeal  to  the  taste, 
are  wholesome  and  nutri- 
tious and  arc  much  cJx 
than  meat. 


Be  sure  to  use  good  bread, 
good  butter  and 


"CURLING  BRAND" 

Seville  Orange 

MARMALADE 


This  brand  is  made  in  Ontario,  at  St.  Williams. 
Better  it  cannot  be  made.  Note  the  Scottish 
character  of  the  name  and  label — the  plaid  and 
curling  stone  and  brooms.  We  have  chosen 
the  name  "Curling"  because  it  means,  to  us, 
Scottish  quality.  Put  your  faith  in  "Curling 
Brand"  and  you'll  not  regret  it. 


Ask  your  grocer  for  this 
brand.  Make  yourself 
familiar  with  this  label. 


St.  Williams  Fruit 
Preservers,  Limited 

St.  Williams,  -  Ontario 
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MACLEAN'S     MAGAZINE 


CHRISTMAS?  GIFTS 

FOR  LADIES 

Buying  Christmas  Gifts  for  fycur 
lady  friends  is  a  simple  'matter- 
gloves  are  always  acceptable — extra 
pairs  are  always  gladly  received. 


Ask  for  and  insist  on  DENT'S 
—the  name  on  the  glove  is  the 
guarantee  of  perfect  quality, 
style,    fit   and  wearing   quality. 

You  can  get  Dent's  in  Kids, 
fabrics  and  silks.  In  wash- 
able gloves  always  get  Dent's 
Neuvel — after  every  washing 
they  are  velvety  and  soft  like 


17 


/£e*x£~4 


I 


o  we 


This  Useful  Gift 

1    tbii 
[..liable    ImixTial     . 

fill    warmth 
body  "like  an   extra  (Us 

warm   and   as   comforting   l 

-Lap 

knit  cnfTfl  and   anki 

IMPERIAL  KNITTING  CO. 
Tamworth,  Ontario 


-^ZJIIiilllillHll'll!lmLJjmj^^jll,ii^;;i 

Yale  Products 
are  made  in  Canada 

And 

.  i    S.  r 


NUT  BREAD 

hi   cup   sugar 

1  egg 

2%  cups  flour 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder 

%  teaspoon  salt 

1  scant  cup  milk 

%  cup  chopped  dates 

1  cup  shelled  walnuts 
Beat  the  egg,  add  sugar  and  milk.  Sift 
two  cups  of  the  flour  with  the  salt  and 
baking  powder.  Combine  the  two  mix- 
tures. Add  the  dates  rolled  in  the  remain- 
ing flour,  and  the  nuts.  Bake  in  greased 
pans  .or  baking  powder  tins. 


RAISIN  CORN  BREAD 

1   cup   sour  milk 

1  egg 

1  tablespoon  butter 

1  teaspoon  sugar 

1  teaspoon  salt 

Ji    teaspoon   soda 

1  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 

1  cup  flour 

1  cup  cornmeal 

hi  cup  raisins 

Mix  together  the  milk,  egg,  sugar, 
melted  butter  and  salt.  Add  flour,  soda 
and  cream  of  tartar  sifted  together.  Stir 
in  the  cornmeal  and  raisins  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven. 


BRAN   FRUIT  GEMS 

1  cup  bran 

1  cup  white  flour 

hi   cup  sugar 

1  teaspoon  salt 

4   teaspoons  baking  powder 

1  cup  milk 

1  egg 

I   tablespoon  melted  butter 

hi  cup  chopped  dates. 

Mix  and  sift  flour,  baking  powder  and 
salt.  Add  bran.  Mix  sugar,  milk,  egg 
well  beaten  and  melted  shortening,  and 
combine  the  two  mixtures.  Add  dates 
rolled  in  flour  and  bake  in  greased  gem 
pans  in  a  hot  oven. 

OATMEAL  MACAROONS 
1   egg 

%  cup  sugar 

1  tablespoon  melted  butter 

1  cup  rolled  oats 

1-3  cup  shredded  cocoanut 

V4  teaspoon  salt 

Beat  oRg  until  lisht,  add  other  ingredi- 
ents in  order  given,  beat  well  and  drop 
from  spoon  on  greased  pan.  Bake  about 
fifteen  minutes  in  a  moderate  oven. 

VEGETABLE  CREAM  CANDY 

Boil  a  medium  sized  potato,  and  while 
warm,  not  boiling  hot,  mash  with  fork,  or 
spoon,  gradually  working  in  confection- 
er's sugar,  until  you  get  the  consistency 
of  a  good  cream  candy.  A  large  potato 
will  take  nearly  two  pounds  of  sugar. 
Work  in  any  flavoring  desired,  shape  like 
cream  candies  and  decorate  with  nut 
meats. 

TURKISH   DELIGHT 

1  box  granulated  gelatine 
2-3  cup  orange  juice 

1  cup  boiling  w 

2  cups  sugar 

3  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
Grated  rind  of  one  orange 
hi  cup  chopped  nut  meats 

Soak  gelatine  in  orange  juice  five  min- 
utes. Dissolve  in  boiling  water,  add  sugar 
and  lemon  juice  and  stir  until  sugar  is 
dissolved.  Boil  twenty  minutes,  add 
orange  rind,  and  when  nearly  cold  add 
nuts  and  pour  into  a  pan  to  the  depth  of 
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A  Christmas  Present  That 
Will  Last  A  Lifetime 

Men.  put  a  Knechtel  Kitchen  Cabinet  in  your  noi 

labor-saver  in  the  home  aa  a  typewriter  in  an  office,  or  a  gasoline  <  ogine  on  tne  larm. 
Lei  vour  gift  this  year  h  practical,  permanent  worth.     You  cannot  spend 

your  money  for  anything  thai  will  he  more  acceptable,  more  appreciated  man  a 

KNECHTEL  KITCHEN  CABINET 

Beauty,    convenience.    ««.    comfort,    ae rv>ce   and    economy    are 

In    found    in    the    fullest    degree    in    the    "Knechtel.         It   cut. 

kitchen    work     in    half.    aave.    mile,    of    .tep..    »v«    hour,    of 

wear>    toil.   aave.  .trength  and   energy,  and   make,   cooking    a 

pleasure. 

The    "Knechtel"    ha.    all    the    lateat    improvemento.    including 

.SHop    to   work    upon.      Made   in    aizc.    for   every   need,   at   a 
price    you    can    eaaily    afford. 

If    you    want    to    know    more    about    this    *™«,"J,I00kr,teJSl 
cabinet,    mail    the    coupon    and    we    will    aend    you    our    free 

booklet. 

FOR  SALE  BY   FURNITURE 
DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 

""•f     LOOK    FOR 
THIS  TRADE  MARK 

MADE  IN  CANADA.  NO  DUTY  TO  PAY 

The  Knechtel  Kitchen 
Cabinet  Co.,  Limited 

HANOVER,    ONT.  a^ 

w 

* V  AST  NAME 


The      Knechtel 
Kitchen    Cabinet 
Co.,    Limited, 
Hanover,    Ont. 

Gentlemen : — 
Please   send   me,    free   of 
charge,  your  illustrated  de- 
scriptive   Booklet    "A"    about 
Knechtel    Kitchen    Cabinets. 


ADDRESS 
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The  Food  Controller  urges  the  use  of  baking  powder  breads  made  of  corn 
and  other  coarse  flours  instead  of  white  flour  bread.  Best  results  in 
making  these  are  obtained  through  the  use  of 

EGGO  Baking  Powder 

which  gives  you  also  the  important  economy  of  the  complete  saving  of  egrgs. 

The  following  are  practical  ox  ample*  of  wholesome  ami  appetizing  food  prepared  without  the  use 
of  eggs  and  with   only  a   very   small   pi  white  flour. 

CORNMEAL  GRIDDLE  CAKES  RYE  and  CORNMEAL  MUFFINS 


1/3  cup  corn  meal. 
X/3  cup  flour 

milk.    No  egg*. 
1*4  cups  boiling  water. 


1   teaspoon  salt. 
1    IttwrtHtrT    F^g 


sugar. 

h  itet 


DIKl,  3cald    com    meal    in    bowl    with 

Id  milk,  melted  shortening  and 
molasses;  add  flour,  salt  and  baking  powder 
which     have     beer:  mil     well. 

Bake    on   hot   greased   griddle    until    brown. 


flour. 

com   meal. 

salt. 

Baking    Powder. 

add    milk    and 

1  ling.      Beat   well.      Bake 

in    grea*ed    muffi:  ■  u    30    to    35 


CORN  BREAD 


W  cups  corn  meal. 
^4   cup   flour.      No    Kgg*- 
4  teaspoons  Eggo  Baking 
Powder. 


1    Ubl< 

1   teaspoon   sali. 
milk. 
-  shortening, 
ry  ingr 
■nine;  beat  w« 
ouffin   tins.     Bake    li 


EGGO  Recipe  Book 

Buy  a  tin  of  Eggo  Baking  Powder  from  poor  grocer 
to-day ;  pan    from    the   can    and    we 

will    b  Kggo    Book    of 

Reliable    Recipes    which    contains   many   mo'- 

at    this    time. 

If  jour  grocer  does  not  sell  Eggo,  send  us  10 
cent*  and  your  grocer's  name  and  we  will 
aend  you  a  trial  tin  <>/.  lb.  net  weight)  of 
Eggo  Baking  Powder  and  the  Book  of  Reliable 
Recipes    as    well. 

EGGO  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  LTD- 

HAMILTON,  CANADA 


EYTREADV  We  are  the  Leading  EYEfflADr- 
DAYl*D         Distributors         &AYLD 

and  make  immediate  shipments  from  our  complete  stock. 

We  have  special  facilities  for  making  prompt  shipments  from  London,  Eng.,  Office 
to  MEN  OVERSEAS,  either  complete  articles  or  renewal  batteries  at  regular  inter- 
vals.     Mail  us  your  orders  or  write  for  catalog. 

SPIELMANN  AGENCIES,  Reg'd. 

Read   Building,    45   St.    Alexander    Street,    MONTREAL 


about  one  inch.    When  set  cut  in  cubes 
and  roll  in  confectioners'  sugar. 

QUICK  MINTS 

1  cup  sugar 

%   cup  boiling  water 

1-8  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 

3  drops  oil  of  peppermint 
Dissolve  sugar  and  water,  add  cream 
of  tartar  and  boil  about  five  minutes  or 
until  mixture  forms  a  soft  ball  when 
dropped  in  cold  water.  Beat  until  creamy, 
and  drop  from  a  teaspoon  on  a  greased 
plate. 

CANDIED    ORANGE    PEEL 

Remove  peel  from  four  thin  skinned 
oranges,  having  it  cut  in  quarters.  Cover 
with  cold  water,  bring  to  boiling  point  and 
cook  slowly  until  soft.  Drain,  remove 
white  part,  and  cut  the  yellow  rind  in 
strips,  using  scissors.  Boil  one-half  cup 
water  with  one  cup  sugar  until  the  syrup 
forms  a  thread  when  dropped  from  a 
spoon.  Cook  strips  in  syrup  for  five 
minutes,  drain  and  coat  with  granulated 
sugar. 

SALTED  ALMONDS 

1  cup  almonds,  shelled 
1  tablespoon  butter 
1  teaspoon  salt 

Cover  almonds  with  boiling  water  and 
let  stand  on  back  of  range  for  two  min- 
utes. Slip  off  the  skins  and  allow  them 
to  get  perfectly  dry.  Melt  butter,  add  al- 
monds and  salt,  spread  in  a  dripping  pan 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  stirring  occasionally. 
When  prepared  in  this  way  nuts  will  keep 
crisp. 

SALTED  PEANUTS 

Shell  peanuts,  pour  on  boiling  water 
to  blanch  them,  drain  and  let  stand  sev- 
eral hours  to  dry.  Fry  in  olive  oil  or  but- 
ter until  a  light  brown.  Turn  on  crumpled 
brown  paper  to  dry,  and  sprinkle  with 
salt. 

FRUIT  FUDGE 

1  cup  dates 

I  cup  raisins 

1  cup  walnut  meats 

Confectioners'  sugar 

Put  fruit  and  nuts  through  the  food 
chopper.  Turn  on  a  board  dusted  with 
confectioner's  sugar,  knead  until  well 
mixed,  roll  with  a  rolling  pin  to  about 
one-inch  in  thickness,  cut  in  squares  and 
roll  in  confectioner's  sugar. 


Canadians  consume  29  pounds  of 
fish  per  head  of  population  in  a 
year.  The  normal  consumption  in 
Great  Britain  is  56  pounds  per  year. 
Canadian  consumption  of  meat  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  food 
value  of  fish. 

In  time  of  war  it  is  Canada's  duty 
to  do  her  utmost  in  view  of  the  de- 
mands of  tire  armies  upon  her  sup- 
plies of  beef  and  bacon,  to  make 
fullest  possible  use  of  the  abundant 
supplies  of  food  fixlt  ob I ui unble  from 
Canadian  waters  This  is  one  way 
of  serving  the  country  in  the  time 
of  need. 

W.  J.  HANNA. 
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The  light  that  says 

Qhere  it  is! 


For  Someone  you  would 
remember  thoughtfully 


Who  is  there  that  would  not  appreciate  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  one  of  these  dependable  elec- 
tric hand  lamps  ?  For  mother,  there's  the  Daylo  House  Lamp  to  guide  her  safely  down  those  dark 
cellar  stairs  or  about  the  dusky  attic;  for  father,  one  of  those  Daylo  tubular*  to  use  around  his  car  at 
night  or  in  the  garage  or  the  barn;  for  the  boys,  a  Daylo  Pistol  Light  to  shoot  holes  into  darkness  and 
put  the  "enemy"  to  rout;  for  the  girls,  a  Daylo  Candle  Light  to  grace  her  dressing  table.  And  for 
that  boy  of  yours  in  France,  Eveready  Daylo  offers  protection  against  the  dangers  and  perils  of  dark- 
ss  and  a  safe  and  efficient  light  to  make  him  more  comfortable  in  his  dugout  home. 

There  is  an  Eveready  Daylo  for  every  portable  lighting  need,  equipped  with  the  reliable 
Eveready  TUNGSTEN  battery  and  Eveready  MAZDA  lamp.  Prices  from  85  cents  up, 
at  electrical,  hardware,  drug,  sporting  goods,  jewelry  and  stationery  stores  everywhere.  And 
these  stores  abound  in  many  other  sensible,  seasonable  gift  suggestions. 

CANADIAN    NATIONAL    CARBON    CO.,    Limited 

TORONTO,      ONTARIO 


u  m  ■ 


WW 
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LINDSAY 

Maitre  Violin 
$55 

Complete     wttfti     leather    plush  line-1     case     and 
fine    bow. 

Thi*    riolin    is    an    exact    copy    of    a    Beiy 
violin    in    the    collection    of    Count   Casio.      It    is 
a   very  striking   instrument;   th  lea  of 

i    of   textun 
lion.     The   back   is   in    two   placet  of  maple,    anil 
the    top  of   old    spruce.  ik»s    H    an 

■Mt.    violin    for    solo    I 

C.   W.   LINDSAY,   Limited 
189  Sparks  Street         -  OTTAWA 

m   $5   to  $400.     Sen  I    for 

'1st. 


To  Hang  Up  Things 

Pictures,  Photos,  Pennants,  Draperies,  etc, 
use   the    world- famous.  Strong  and    d 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Otaaa  TT*ad»,  8tmA  Point$. 

Hoori*  Panh-l'-s4  Ifaffl.  /'*«  Bt 
Tteitt,  I    :  res,  mirrors,  etc  i 

■v,    Hardware,     l>rug 
Photo  Supply  Stores. 
pi-*  and  I  took  M  Free. 
■ 
■OOIiK  POSS-rn  CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NO  JOKE   TO  BE  DEAF 


E»erjr   Deaf    Person    Know*    That 

1  make   mywlf   hnr,   after   BaSsC   <t«af  for  2*  jwi. 

with     theao      A  rtlflclal     Kar 

Ilrum*.       I    wear    th«tn     day 
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will    tell    you    a    true   atory, 

bow  I  trot    deaf    and    bow  I 

make  yrw  hoar. 

.   ,  ,  Mwl|f*t«J  Kar  [>n» 

Addrttt  F'at     N«f.  9.  1S08 

.  ».  WAr.   Artificial  Car  Drum  Co..     Inc.      20    Adelaide  Streat 
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One  Cause  of  the  War 


The  Financial  Imperialism  of  the  Great 
Powers  Precipitated  Conflict. 


if  you  hove  any  epera   Waae  M  m  fenow — lee 

'■>/"  U   ai   ii   goo4  ;>'  "  ' . 
Marl, con    PubUtkine   Co.,   143   Vniveriity    i  >■<■., 
Toronto.   On*. 


THE  charge,  that  international  complica- 
tions have  been  caused  almost  entirely  by 
"financial  imperialism,"  is  made  by  Frederick 
C.  Howe  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  He  shows 
that  the  imperial  ambitions  of  Germany,  Bri- 
tain and  France  have  been  due  to  a  very 
great  degree  to  the  work  of  the  big  financial 
interests  seeking  concessions  and  means  of 
exploiting  the  natural  resources  of  uncivilized 
countries.  This,  he  contends,  has  led  to  bick- 
ering and  jealousy  and  the  need  of  arma- 
ments.    Here  is  how  he  develops  the  idea: 

Dollar  diplomacy  is  the  American  equiva- 
lent of  financial  imperialism.  It  is  a  phrase 
which  came  first  into  use  in  this  country  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  President  Taft,  in 
connection  with  the  activity  of  the  State  De- 
partment in  the  promotion  of  loans,  contracts, 
privileges,  and  concessions  in '  Central  and 
South  America,  and  especially  in  relation  to 
the  Chinese  six-power  loan  negotiated  by  the 
bankers  of  Europe  in  1912.  The  propriety  of 
the  enlistment  of  the  State  Department  and 
our  diplomatic  service  in  the  promotion  of 
overseas  interests,  and  especially  the  policy 
that  our  government  should  pursue  in  thi' 
protection  of  investors  and  concession-seekers 
in  weaker  countries,  was  much  discussed  prior 
to  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war,  owing  to  the  rapid  shifting  of  the  centre 
of  the  world's  finance  from  London  to  New 
York. 

Dollar  diplomacy,  or  financial  imperialism, 
should  not  be  confused  with  international 
trade  or  international  banking.  International 
trade  is  a  function  of  the  commercial  cla 
It  differs  from  domestic  trade  only  in  that 
it  is  carried  on  across  national  boundaries. 
And  international  banking  is  but  an  agency 
of  international  trade.  Trade  and  commerce, 
the  exchange  of  goods  and  merchandise,  are 
to  be  encouraged.  They  promote  better  re- 
lations. When  free  from  favoritism,  the 
"closed  door,"  and  other  privileges,  they  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace. 

Dollar  diplomacy  is  an  activity  of  finance 
rather  than  of  trade.  It  is  carried  on  in  all 
the  creditor  countries  by  a  few  great  banking 
houses  having  close  connections  with  the 
government.  It  consists  of  a  variety  of  re- 
lated activities,  among  which  are:  (1)  the 
lending  of  money,  often  to  weak  or  dependent 
countries  or  to  rulers  of  doubtful  legitimacy; 
(2)  the  building  of  railroads,  canals,  and  pub- 
lic utility  enterprises;  and  (3)  the  develop- 
ment of  mines,  plantations,  and  other  re- 
sources. Closely  allied  with  the  lending  of 
money  and  the  securing  of  concessions  is  the 
sale  of  munitions,  which  in  all  the  European 
powers  is  carried  on  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  great  banking  and  exploiting  houses  which 
are  identified   with   the  making  of  munitions. 

Stated  briefly,  dollar  diplomacy  is  a  mer- 
'  finance,  economic  development  or  ex- 
ploitation, and  the  foreign  office.  In  all  the 
greater  powers  of  Europe  it  has  been  an 
agency  for  the  promotion  of  imperialistic 
ambitions  and  conquest.  Almost  all  the  ter- 
ritory annexed  by  Great  Britain.  France  and 
German?  in  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  taken 
over  in  connection  with  the  activities  of  the 
exploiting  classes.  For  it  is  the  financier 
rather  than  the  trader  who  demands  the  flag 
for  protection. 

Financial  imperialism  had  its  origin  in  sur- 
plus wi  king  investment.  As  the  H 
of  interest  fell  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
Holland  and  Belgium,  accumulated  capital 
sought  investment  in  countries  needing  de- 
velopment,  where   higher  returns   were   to  be 

(1.  It  flowed  first  into  the  United  St  a 
Canada,  Australia  and  India.  Here  it  was 
peaceful  and  the  returns  were  reasonable. 
Eater,  surplus  wealth  began  to  venture  into 
the  undeveloped  places  of  the  earth;  into 
Turkey,  the  Balkans,  North  and  South  Africa, 
Persia,  South  and  Central  America,  and 
China;    where    local    banking    was    generally 


under  the  control  of  the  great  financial  houses 
of  Europe.  For  many  years  England, 
France,  and  Holland  were  the  only  lend- 
ing and  developing  countries,  and  they 
for  the  most  part  kept  in  separate  spheres 
of  influence.  England  and  France  were  pri- 
marily interested  in  lending  money  to  other 
governments,  building  railroads,  opening 
mines  and  plantations.  English  capital  has 
financed  her  colonies  and  dependencies.  Vast 
sums  have  been  placed  in  South  Africa  in 
connection  with  gold  and  diamond  mining;  in 
Egypt,  India,  and  Mexico.  The  total  over- 
seas investment  of  Great  Britain  amounted 
to  $20,000,000,000  in  1913,  a  sum  equal  to  the 
foreign  investments  of  France,  Germany,  the 
United  States,  Holland,  and  Belgium  com- 
bined. 

France,  like  Great  Britain,  is  primarily  a 
money-lending  country,  and  the  great  banks 
at  Paris  are  largely  'devoted  to  foreign  in- 
vestments. Her  .surplus  wealth  has  gone  to 
Russia,  the  Balkans,  Turkey,  Tunis,  Morocco, 
and  Mexico.  French  imperialism,  unlike  that 
of  Great  Britain,  is  participated  in  by  all 
classes;  for  the  loans  of  France,  amounting 
to  about  $9,000,000,000,  are  made  up  from  the 
savings  of  millions  of  peasants  and  the  middle 
classes,  who  purchase  foreign  securities  in 
small  denominations  of  $30  and  $50  through 
the  great  investing  banks  of  the  capital. 

German  imperialism  is  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent kind.  Germany  wants  raw  materials, 
especially  iron  ore,  copper,  oil,  and  lands  for 
the  raising  of  wheat  and  cotton.  And  her 
agents  have  been  searching  out  concessions 
to  supply  her  with  these  necessities  in  Mor- 
occo, Turkey,  Asia  Minor  and  China.  She 
wants  to  sell  munitions,  iron  and  steel  pro- 
ducts, and  the  output  of  her  industries.  She 
has  penetrated  into  many  of  the  countries  of 
.South  America,  where  her  financiers  own  or 
control  the  public  utility  corporations  in  many 
of  the  large  cities.  She  controlled  or  was 
ascendant  in  the  banking  operations  of  Bul- 
garia, Roomania,  and  Turkey,  and  was  also 
very  influential  in  Italy  and  Greece.  The  sale 
of  munitions  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
activities  of  German  overseas  finance,  while 
the  Foreign  Office  is  quite  frankly  identified 
with  all  these  interests.  The  overseas  invest- 
ments of  Germany  in  1913  amounted  to  about 
$6,000,000,000. 

Financial  imperialism  is  thus  only  incident- 
ally identified  with  trade  and  commerce,  al- 
though it  is  frequently  confused  with  it. 

The  Morocco  incident,  which  nearly  pre- 
cipitated "war  in  1911,  was  primarily  trace- 
able to  the  conflict  of  bankers  and  concession- 
's in  that  country.  The  Sultan,  who 
wai  a  weak  and  spendthrift  prince,  was  in- 
duced to  borrow  colossal  sums  of  money  on 
which  he  paid  usurious  interest.  In  seven 
the  indebtedness  of  the  country  was 
increased  from  $4,000,000  to  $32,500,000.  On 
this  loan  extortionate  commissions  were 
charged,  while  the  bonds  were  taken  at  a  very 
low  rate.  The  customs  revenues  were  set 
aside  to  meet  the  interest  demands,  and  the 
internal  taxes  imposed  upon  the  natives  to 
meet  the  burdens  of  the  ■  indebtedness  led  to 
disaffection.  In  addition  to  the  activities 
of  the  bankers,  German  and  French  conces- 
sional! ed  rights  for  the  iron  ore  de- 
ls the  Bui  Valley,  which  were  claimed 
by  the  Kmpps  and  Mannesmanns  of  Germany, 
These  grants  were  of  great  value,  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  Germany  was  desirous  of 
increasing  her  supply  of  iron  ore.    Other  i 

>r  docks,  railroads,  banks  and  other 
privileges  were  being  sought  by  thi 
nations,  and  in  1911  England,  France  and 
Germany  were  on  the  verge  of  war  over  the 
diplomatic  controversies  which  were  trace- 
able to  the  attempts  of  these  governments  to 
protect  their  subjects,  their  privileges,  and 
their  concessions  in  Morocco. 

The  experience  of  Egypt,  Tunis  and  Mor- 
occo is  the  experience  of  Persia,  Turkey,  A  la 
Minor,  South  Africa,  Central  America,  Mexico, 
and  China.  In  fifty  years  almost  the  whole 
undeveloped  world  has  fallen  under  the 
dominion  of  the  greater  powers. 
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Salt  t.M*nitrt  mid  Sianuf*-- 

London,  Ontario 


Sensibly  Lighted 
Christmas  Tree- 


To  the  children,  (in  I  with  it.s  brilliantly 

lighted    tree    is    the    big   outstanding  event  of   the 

us  and  glows — that  tree  with 

its    fairy    lights    that    bring    into    view    the    many 

wondrous  gifts  with  which  Santa  has  bedecked  it! 

g    into    th«    room    where    stands    the    magic 

little   ones   halt   for  a   moment,  en- 

I r;i n>  •  pecchlcss    with    the    wonder    of    it! 

And    then,  what  a  babble   of  happy  young  voices; 

t    guessing   as    to    gifts;    what    frolicking! 
In  how  many  homes  has  just  such  a  happy  scene 
y  and  suddenly  brought  to  a  disastrous 
i;ng  through   the  tree  catching  fire? 
Make   sure   that   your  children  will  have  a  beautifully   illuminated  tree  that  will  be 
safe.     Make   doubly   sure   with   a 

"Franco"  Christmas  Tree  Outfit 


the  modern,  sane,  inexpensive,  electrical  method.  You  can  attach  It  to  any  ordinary 
1  socket,  or  current  can  be  supplied  by  three  dry  cells.  Gives  a  much 
ct   than    candle*  Lamps   are    made 

up    in    a    variety   of    colors,    also    to    represent    fruits    and    flowers. 

Ask  Your  Dealer 

to  have  a  "Franco"  thristma*  Tree  Outfit  ready  for  you.  If  he  does  not  carry 
"Franco"  roods,  write  u>  direct,  giving  dealer's  name:  we  will  see  that  you  are 
Supplied. 

Interstate    Electric    Novelty    Co.     of    Canada 

UMITED 

220  King  St.  West  -         -  Toronto,  Ontario 

Canadian  Maktri  of  the  to  torn  "Franco"  HujAtigftii 


From  Kitchen  to  Attic 

There  is  not  a  room  in  your  home 
but  will  be  brighter  and  cheerier 

for  a  touch  of  Jamieson  Crown  and  Anchor  Paints. 
There  are  "Crown  and  Anchor"  Paints  and  Varnishes 
for  every  painting  need — for  the  many  touching-up 
jobs  about  the  house,  or  for  the  painting  or  repainting 
of  the  entire  building  outside  or  inside. 

You  Will  Want  Your  Home 
Cheery  for  Christmas 

You  can  work  a  transformation;  you  can  make  your 
home  the  cheerful,  inviting  place  it  should  be;  floors, 
walls  and  woodwork  can  be  quickly  and  easily  beauti- 
fied by  the  use  of  Jamieson  pure  Paints  and  Varnishes. 
The  quality  of  Jamieson 's  is  such  that  anyone  can 
apply  it  with  excellent  results. 


Easily  Applied. 
Ready  for  Use. 
Indoors  and  Out. 


Ask  your  dealer 

for  Jamieson's 

Crown  and  Anchor 

Brand  Paints 


ET     R.  C.  Jamieson  &  Company,  Limited 


Calgary  MONTREAL  Vancouver 

Owning-  and  Operating  P.  D.  Dods  At  Co.,  Limited 
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MACLEAN'S     MAGAZINE 


The  Kaiser  in  Jerusalem 


Some  Incidents  of  His  First  Visit  to  the 
Holy  City. 

THE  alliance  between  Germany  and  Tur- 
key dates  back  to  visits  that  the  Kaiser 
made  to  Constantinople  early  in  the  present 
century.  Britain  had  abandoned  her  tradi- 
tional policy  of  standing  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  and  Teutonic  influence  had  begun  to 
wedge  itself  in.  The  Kaiser  improved  the 
situation  by  vising  the  Turkish  dominions 
and  pampering  to  the  vanity  of  Abdul  Hamid. 
Some  of  his  visits,  however,  were  not  wholly 
productive  of  good.  There  was,  for  instance, 
his  trip  to  Jerusalem  eighteen  years  ago. 
Estelle  Blyth  tells  of  some  of  the  incidents 
which  featured  this  visit  in  the  course  of  an 
article  in  the  Comhill. 

At  last  the  Kaiser  landed.  It  was  a  hot 
day  in  October,  which  is  always  one  of  our 
bad  months  in  Palestine,  and  this  was  excep- 
tionally hot.  It  was  a  characteristic  touch 
that  he  landed  at  Haifa  in  the  German  Colony, 
at  a  specially  prepared  pier,  thus  ensuring 
that  he  landed  on  German  ground.  The  Hohen- 
zollern  was  sent  round  to  Jaffa,  and  the  Im- 
perial party  set  out  for  Jerusalem  by  road. 
The  Emperor  and  his  suite  rode,  but  the  Em- 
press drove  with  her  ladies,  and  to  admit  their 
three-horsed  carriages  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment widened  the  historic  pass,  hewn  by  Cru- 
saders out  of  the  rock,  leading  to  the  last 
Crusading  stronghold  in  Palestine — Chateau 
Pelerin,  now  called  Athlit. 

The  Kaiser  pushed  his  way  through  the 
country  with  a  relentless  haste  that  cared  for 
the  sufferings  of  neither  man  nor  beast.  The 
little  Syrian  horses  are  splendidly  plucky; 
not  used  to  much  kindness  or  good  treatment 
at  any  time,  they  work  on  patiently  and  well 
to  the  very  last,  and  then  drop.     It  is  said 


that  over  seventy  horses  died  by  the  way. 
The  German  suite  suffered  a  good  deal  too,  as 
indeed  did  every  member  of  the  party — the 
poor  Empress,  perhaps,  most  of  all.  Day  after 
day,  during  their  stay  in  Jerusalem,  she  came 
back  to  camp  utterly  worn  out  and  sick  from 
the  heat,  only  bravely  to  sally  forth  again 
after  the  briefest  rest  for  the  business  of  the 
afternoon.  Her  ladies  complained  that  she 
was  still  ill  from  the  effects  of  an  anti-fat 
treatment  she  had  undergone  recently;  it 
was  a  brilliant  invention  of  the  Kaiser's, 
whose  antipathy  to  fat  women  is  well  known. 
Great  preparations  had  been  made  at  the 
city:  the  decorations  began  about  a  mile  west 
of  the  Jaffa  Gate,  flag-posts  and  garlands 
being  erected  at  intervals  on  either  side  of 
the  road.  A  number  of  extra  lanterns, 
swinging  from  wooden  poles,  were  put  up  also, 
for  our  city  was  not  very  well  lighted  as  a 
rule.  In  their  zeal,  the  local  Turkish  auth- 
orities had  even  hustled  away  the  troops  of 
picturesque  beggars  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  poor  frightened  starving  pariah  dogs. 
Crowds  lined  the  roads,  and  the  Turkish  troops 
and  the  band  were  well  to  the  fore  as  the  Ger- 
man Emperor  made  his  entry  into  Jerusalem, 
riding  solitary  and  erect  so  that  all  should 
see  him  well.  He  wore  a  buff  uniform  (de- 
signed by  himself;  the  suite  wore  much  the 
same),  and  a  long  white  silk  burnous  care- 
fully spread  out  over  the  horse's  hindquarters. 
There  was  certainly  no  lack  of  dignity  about 
him,  nor  of  sweetness  and  charm  in  the  Em- 
press; everyone  was  greatly  taken  with  her, 
she  seemed  so  simple  and  so  kind.  The  Em- 
peror rode  on  this  occasion,  but  he  often  drove 
in  with  the  Empress,  and  it  was  to  admit  their 
carriage  that  the  Turks  actually  cut  a  new 
entry  in  the  city  wall,  just  beside  the  Jaffa 
gate-  for  to  drive  through  the  Gates  is  the 
prerogative  of  the  owner  or  a  conqueror,  and 
as  Turkish   politeness   forbade  them  to  deny 


the  whim  of  their  guest,  they  hit  on  this  com- 
promise, and  Jerusalem  ceased  to  be  a  walled- 
in  city. 

From  Jerusalem  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
went  on  to  Damascus,  and  a  story  is  told  of 
the  Imperial  visit  which  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  this  generation  in  the  Near  East. 
The  Kaiser  was  taken  to  see  the  house  of 
one  of  the  chief  Moslem  effendiyeh  (gentle- 
men), who  had  a  wonderful  reception-room 
furnished  with  old  inlaid  mushrabeyah,  rich 
carpets,  and  embroideries,  such  as  are  hardly 
to  be  seen  nowadays.  This  room  was  one  of 
the  sights  of  Damascus,  and  travellers  were 
often  taken  to  see  it.  The  Kaiser  admired 
everything  greatly — so  much,  indeed,  that  the 
effendi,  with  true  Eastern  politeness,  answered 
him  with  the  common  Eastern  formula,  "It  is 
all  yours!"  The  Kaiser  said  nothing  at  the 
time,  but  within  half  an  hour  of  his  departure 
a  number  of  the  royal  packers  appeared,  who 
removed  the  pick  of  the  effendi's  cherished 
heirlooms,  if  not  the  whole.  In  view  of  the 
Crown  Prince's  recent  acquisitions  behind 
the  lines  in  France,  this  anecdote  is  interest- 
ing. The  Kaiser  also  visited  the  tomb  of 
Saladin,  and  laid  on  it  a  large  bronze  wreath 
in  a  design  of  bay  leaves,  crosses,  and  "W. 
R.  I."  tied  with  the  German  colors.  The 
crosses  in  the  wreath  so  angered  the  Moslems 
of  Damascus  that  the  authorities  had  to  re- 
move it. 

When  the  Imperial  guests  had  departed, 
Jerusalem  settled  down  to  quiet  ways  once 
more.  It  was  then  that  we  were  better  able  to 
appreciate  the  effects  of  the  visit.  There  was 
also  a  good  deal  of  grumbling!  The  German 
Consul  had  received  a  decoration  of  small 
importance,  and  the  permission  to  prefix  the 
coveted  "von"  to  his  name.  Moslem  and 
Jewish  officials  had  received  orders  in  which 
the  cross  was  prominent,  and  therefore  both 
unhonored,  and  unwelcome.  Baksheesh  had 
been  very  small.  "May  his  house  be  ruined!" 
said  the  natives  (it  is  their  favorite  curse). 
"Is  this  all  that  an  Emperor  can  do?" 


Charles  Dana  Gibson  In  The  Red  Cross  Mauminr 
"Vofs  Der   User 


SykM    in    Philadelphia    Evening    Ledger 
Columbia's  Greater  Task. 
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Little  Articles  that  Increase  the 
Value  of  Electrical  Gifts 

Whether  you  plan  to  give  <>i  whether  you  are  the  recipient — here  are  two  items  thai 
will  make  the  Percolator  tin- Toaster  th<  Iron  or  any  of  a  hundred-and-one  other 
useful  electrical  appliances,  still  more  conducive  to  comfort,  and  at  the  aame  time  will 
greatly  reduce  their  upkeep  c< 


When  TWO  Sockets  are  Needed 

Where  Therei  Only  ONE 

Wherever  a  lamp  has  to  be  removed  every  time  the 
Electric  Iron,  Toaster  or  Percolator  is  used,  there 
should  be  two  sockets  instead  of  one — in  other  words, 
what  is  needed  is  a 


Keep  the  Current  Under   Your 

Thumb  !     For  Convenience   —  For  Economy 


"92"  Two-Way  Plug 

for  it  is  the  easiest,  quick- 
est, cheapest  way  to  obtain 
light  and   power,  or  light 
and  heat,  or  merely  addi- 
tional   light.      No   wiring, 
trouble,  or  great  ex- 
pen  s  e.       Absolutely 
safe — perfectly     sim- 
ple.     Nothing    to    do 
but  screw  it  into  the 
socket,     just     like     a 
lamp,    and    you    have 
two    outlets   for    cur- 
rent,  instead   of   one. 
And  all  it  costs  is  90c. 
Get   one   from    your   nearest   Electrical   or 
Hardware  Dealer — but  be  sure  it's  a  Benja- 
min— imitations  are  like  gift-horses:  too  cheap  to  be 
good.     If  you  can't  get  what  you  ask  for,  send  $1.00, 
and  we  will  mail  it  direct,  postpaid. 


The     C-H      Seventy-Fifty 
Switch  will  do  just  this. 
It  makes  electricity  a 
still      handier     ser- 
vant than  before, 
for    it    may   be 
installed       on        ,    ', 
the      cord      of 
any    appliance    ^^H 
just  at  the  lo-   M 
cation    de 
— no    reach intr  ■ 
up  to  an  over- 
h  e  a  d     fixture 
socket,     or' 
walking  across 
the     room     to 
push    the   but- 
ton    that     al- 
ways seems  to 
be  on  the  far- 
t  h  e  s  t    wall, 
And  the 


t    ■ 


on 


tWITCH 

is  a  great  economizer — you  press  it  "on"  only  when  you 
want  the  current;  you  press  it  "off"  the  instant  you're 
finished — because  it's  "under  your  thumb."  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  the  C-H  Seventy-Fifty  Switch,  send  us 
65c  and  we  will  mail  you  a  sample  direct. 


The  DIM^A^LITE  turns  electric  light  up  or  down 


If  you  have  a  Dim-A-Lite  you  can  control 
electric  lighting  just  as  though  it  were  gas 
— you  can  turn  the  lamp  full-on,  half-on, 
dim,  down  to  merely  a  "speck"  (for  all-night 
use),  or  entirely  out.  Think  of  the  conveni- 
ence and  saving  of  current!  The  Dim-A- 
Lite  is  made  in  three  forms  as  illustrated: 
As  an  attachment  socket  to  screw  into  any 
lamp;  as  a  permanent  fixture;  or  as  a  port- 
able. Ask  any  dealer,  or  write  us  for  par- 
ticulars. 


The   Benjamin   Electric   Mfg.   Co.   of    Canada,   Limited 

11-17  Charlotte  Street  -         TORONTO 
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M  A  0  LEAN'S     MA  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


Hard  Workers  Live  Long 


Some  Notable  Examples  of  Achievement 
and  Longevity. 


TAOES  hard  work  shorten  a  man's  days? 
-*— '  Not  the  right  kind  of  hard  work.  Men 
who  have  accomplished  the  most  have  gener- 
ally lived  the  longest.  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D., 
in  the  course  of  an  article  in  the  American 
Magazine,    gives    some    notable    examples 

It  is  the  people  who  use  up  their  ener- 
gies in  work  outside  of  them  who  live  the 
longest,  for  our  greatest  workers  have  been 
our  most  notable  examples  of  longevity.  My 
dear  old  teacher  Virchow  lived  to  be  over  four 
score.  When  I  was  in  his  laboratory  he  was 
well  past  seventy,  and  I  knew  that  he  often 


did  not  get  to  bed  until  after  one  o'clock,  and 
seldom  failed  to  be  around  at  his  laboratory 
shortly  after  seven.  They  killed  him  with  a 
trolley  car  at  eighty-one,  or  I  think  he  would 
be  alive  yet. 

Gladstone  was  another  one  of  these  hard 
workers,  with  no  dreads  with  regard  to  work, 
turning  from  political  responsibilities  of  the 
heaviest  to  Greek  for  recreation,  and  living 
his  four  score  years  and  more,  just  as  Pope 
Leo.  XIII.  turned  to  Latin  poetry  for  his  re- 
laxation from  world-wide  burdens,  and  lived 
on  beyond  four  score  and  ten,  living  so  hope- 
fully that  when,  at  the  little  dinner  given  him 
on  his  ninetieth  birthday,  one  of  the  Cardinals 
said,  in  proposing  a  toast  to  him,  "Here's  that 
you  may  live  to  be  a  hundred,  Holy  Father," 
the  old  Pontiff  replied,  "But  why  limit  me  to  a 
hundred  ?" 


Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  perhaps  our 
American  climate  is  different,  and,  as  some 
have  even  suggested,  our  high  percentage  of 
sunlight  during  the  year  irritates  men  into 
living  faster  than  they  should,  don't  let  us 
forget  that  we  have  examples  of  the  most 
striking  kind  in  exactly  the  same  direction. 
Mr.  Choate,  who  died  the  other  day  well  be- 
yond four  score;  John  Bigelow,  who  lived  to 
be  four  score  and  fifteen;  my  dear  friend, 
Doctor  Emmet,  who  is  in  his  ninetieth  year; 
Dr.  William  H.  Thompson,  who  wrote  books 
that  have  attracted  attention  when  he  was 
well  beyond  seventy-five,  and  many  others 
might  be  named  among  them.  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell  spent  his  vacations  writing  books, 
completing  almost  a  book  a  year,  and  people 
said  that  he  was  surely  burning  the  candle  at 
both  ends  and  would  die  young;  and  he  died 
eighty-seven  years  young,  for  surely,  if  being 
interested  in  everything  worth  while  is  a  sign 
of  youth,  he  was  emphatically  young. 


Suggestions  for  Christmas 

Gifts 

The  various  departments  at  the  Kay  Store, 
King  Street  West,  are  fairly  teeming  with 
suggestions  for  Christmas 
presents. 

We've  illustrated  four  pieces  of  furni- 
ture which  promise  to  be  very  popular 
this  year.      You  will   note  the  charm 
of  the  designs;  also  the   strik- 
ing   moderation  in  the  prices. 


"Lazy  Susan" — so  goes  the  quaint 
name  that  distinguishes  this  useful 
substitute  for  a  maid.  With 
"Susan"  in  the  centre  of  the  table 
the  family  can  wait  on  itself,  for 
the  round  top  has  a  most  accom- 
modating way  of  turning  at  your 
will.  "Lazy  Susan"  in  walnut  or 
mahogany  is  priced  at  $15.00. 


Very  useful  pieces  of  furniture, 
these.  The  stand  for  the  but- 
ler's tray  is  priced  at  $5.50;  the 
tray  itself  at  $6.75. 


MURRAY-KAY 

LIMITED 
17-31  King  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


The  musician  of  the  family  will 
shine  in  performing  on  a  dinner 
gong  like  this.  Such  gongs  come 
with  four  or  five  chimes  and 
various  military  calls  can  soon 
be  picked  out  on  them.  The 
chimes  are  mounted  on  mahog- 
any bases.     The  price  is  $16.50. 


Here's  an  ideal  table  for  a  small 
room.  It's  quite  self-effacing  in 
its  habits,  for  the  two  drop 
leaves,  when  "dropped,"  reduce 
the  table  to  a  very  small  affair. 
When  they  are  raised,  however, 
you  have  a  sizable  little  tea 
table.  Two  drawers  add  to  its 
attraction.  The  price,  in  ma- 
hogany, $18.50. 


J 
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Make  this  a 


"CANADIAN  BEAUTY"  NEW  GRILL 

-mill   funilln; 
.\re  /in    early   breakfMt.   or   mjoy 
nc  of  the  wamlcr- 

tht  on  the  table,  ao  you  can  aene  thinga  piping  hot. 


"Canadian 
Beauty" 

Christmas 


DEOPLE  are  putting  a  lot  of  thought  and  dis- 
*  crimination,  as  well  as  love  and  good  wishes, 
into  their  gifts  this  year. 

Christmas  is  coming  to  mean,  more  and  more, 
a  beautiful  day  of  happiness— not   a  day   of    regretful   extravagance. 

And  so,  we  all  of  us  are  choosing  gifts  for  their  use, 
their  utility,  their  convenience. 

"Canadian  Beauty"  Electrical  Appliances  make  such  gifts  as  most  women 
dream  about;  and  long  for;  and  hope  that  "somewhere,  someone,  will  give 
me  one  for  Christmas". 

Every  "Canadian  Beauty"  Electrical  Appliatice  is  guaranteed.  We  can 
do  this,  because  every  article  bearing  the  "Canadian  Beauty"  trademark 
is  doubly  tested  and  examined  by  experts  before  leaving  the  factory. 
Most  dealers,  department  stores  and  lighting  companies  carry  the 
complete  line  of  "Canadian  Beauty"  Appliances.  If  you  are  unable 
to  see  them  at  a  nearby  dealer's,  write  us  direct  for  our  new  Christ- 
mas catalogue,  illustrating  and  describing  the  various  articles  in  detail. 


Renfrew  Electric   Manufacturing   Co. 


Limited 


Renfrew 


Ontario 


"CANADIAN  BEAUTY"  PERCOLATOR 

The  great  thing  about  this  Percolator  is  its  Rim- 
S  to  bother  yon— no  frills  or  fancy 
order, 
the   coffee   and   water— insert   the 
otn't  help  mak- 
ing    good     coffee     with     this     new     "Canadian 
Percolator. 


"Canadian   Beauty"    Appliances    are    approved    by    Hydro-Electric    Power   Commission. 
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M  A  C  L  E  A  N  '  S     M  A  ( i  A  Z  I  N  E 


The  Lost  Treasure  of  the  Incas 


The  Romantic  Story  of  a  Search  for  Gold 
in  Peru. 


"VJ OT  everybody  is  interested  in  geography. 
■*■  '  The  number  of  readers  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Journal,  published  in  London  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  is  limited.  Not 
everybody  is  interested  in  Ecuador,  "the 
Switzerland  of  the  Americas."  Americans  and 
Europeans  who  visit  that  country  are  few. 
But  everybody  is  interested  in  lost  treasure 
of  which  it  can  be  said  that  it  may  still  be 
recoverable.  And  a  considerable  number  of 
persons  have  heard  or  read  of  Inca  gold. 

For  those,  then,  who  care  for  treasure  hunts 
there  is  an  engrossing  passage  in  Jordan  H. 
Stabler's  account  of  his  travels  in  Ecuador, 
published  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Geographical  Journal. 

The  Inca  gold  that  Mr.  Stabler  mentions 
was  specifically  the  gold  which  was  gathered 
to  ransom  Atahualpa,  Inca  of  Peru,  held  a 
prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  under  Pizarro. 
Readers  of  Prescott  will  remember  that  in  the 
year  1532,  after  quarrelling  with  his  brother, 
Huascar,  Atahualpa  defeated  him  in  battle 
just  a  few  months  before  the  first  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards.  Pizarro  and  his  men  obtained 
possession  of  the  person  of  Atahualpa  by 
stratagem  and  the  Inca  offered  to  fill  the 
room  in  which  he  was  jailed  with  gold  as  high 
as  he  could  reach  in  payment  for  his  freedom. 

Word  came  forth  and  gold  came  pouring  in. 
The  room  was  heaped  high  and  Atahualpa  de- 
manded to  be  released.  But  the  Spaniards 
tried  him  and  put  him  to  death. 

The  room  filled  with  gold  was  in  Quito.  At 
the  news  of  the  execution  of  Atahualpa,  Inca 
runners  carried  the  roomful  of  treasure  swift- 
ly into  the  Eastern  Andes.  A  river  flowing 
through  a  valley  in  the  mountains  was  dammed 
and  the  gold  was  sunk  in  the  artificial  lake 
,  thus    created. 

Now,  a  Spaniard  named  Valverde  married 
years  afterwards  an  Indian  woman,  some 
say  a  princess,  who  gave  him  the  secret  of 
this  treasure.  Valverde  made  many  visits 
to  the  lake  and  then  returned  to  Spain  a 
wealthy  man.  On  dying  he  bequeathed  the 
secret  of  the  lake's  whereabouts  to  the  King 
of  Spain.  The  secret  was  in  the  form  of  in- 
structions which  are  called  the  "Derrotero" 
(chart  or  plan)  of  Valverde. 

The  "Derrotero"  was  sent  by  the  King  to 
officials  in  the  town  of  Latacunga,  with  orders 
to  make  a  search.  It  was  vain.  So  were  many 
subsequent  endeavors   to  find  the   lake. 

The  latest  effort  seems  to  be  that  of  an 
American,  a  Major  Brooks,  who  procured  a 
copy  of  the  "Derrotero"  at  Latacunga  and 
constructed  a  map  from  it.  Mr.  Stabler  says 
that  Brooks  made  two  attempts  to  find  the 
artificial  lake,  starting  from  the  town  of 
Ambato.  The  first  journey  was  a  failure,  be- 
cause the  Indian  carriers  deserted  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountains  and  Brooks  managed  only 
with  great  difficulty  and  the  aid  of  a  personal 
servant  to  return  to  Ambato  safely.  The 
second  attempt  met  with  a  curious  mischance 
and  one  that  will  give  the  superstitious  a 
thrill. 

Brooks  was  able  to  find  his  way  to  certain 
points  in  the  Llanganati  mountain  range 
marked  in  the  guide,  and  he  reached  a  lake. 
But  as  he  halted  by  its  shore  the  waters  rose 
suddenly  and  flooded  his  camp,  ruining  or 
washing  away  most  of  his  provisions.  The 
search  had  to  be  given  up  again. 

Did  Major  Brooks  reach  the  right  lake!  He 
told  Mr.  Stabler  that  he  didn't  know,  because, 
like  all  other  treasure  hunters  depending 
upon  the  "Derrotero,"  he  had  been  mystified 
by  that  part  of  the  directions  which  reads,  in 
Spruce's  translations: 

"Go  forward  and  look  for  the  signs  of  an- 
other sleeping  place,  which  I  assure  thee  thou 
canst  not  fail  to  see  in  the  fragments  of  pot- 
tery  and   other   marks,   because   the   Indians 


are  continually  passing  along  there.  Go  on 
thy  way,  and  thou  shalt  see  a  mountain  which 
is  all  of  margasitas  (pyrites),  the  which  leave 
on  thy  left  hand,  and  I  warn  thee  that  thou 
must  go  round  it  in  this  fashion.  (Diagram.) 
On  this  side  thou  wilt  find  a  pajonal  (pasture) 
in   a  small  plain,   which   having  crossed   thou 


will  come  on  a  canyon  between  two  hills,  which 
is  the  Way  of  the  Inca." 

The  trouble  is  just  this;  Valverde's  dia- 
gram of  going  round  the  mountain  shows  a 
clockwise  direction  of  motion.  This  is  incon- 
sistent with  what  goes  before,  and  Mr.  Stabler 
says  that  the  question  of  turning  to  the  left 
or  the  right  of  the  mountain  seems  still  to  be 
unanswered.  How  circle  it  clockwise  and 
still  leave  it  on  "thy  left  hand"? 


The  Battalion  of  Death 


A   Sketch  of   the  Russian   Women   Who 
Went  to  the  Trenches. 


MUCH  has  been  written  about  the  Bat- 
talion of  Death,  that  courageous  body 
of  Russian  women  who  marched  to  the  front 
when  the  soldiers  of  Russia  lost  interest  in 
the  war  against  Germany.  They  went  as  an 
example  to  the  men  and  much  of  romance 
and  mystery  has  gathered  about  this  batta- 
lidn  and  its  history.  They  have  been  conceived 
to  be  veritable  Amazons,  fighting  furiously 
against  the  oncoming  Huns.  A  more  inti- 
mate picture  is  given  by  Arthur  Ruhl  in  the 
course  of  an  article  in  Collier's.  He  was  in 
Petrograd  when  the  Battalion  of  Death  sallied 
out  and  his  story  removes  some  of  the  glamor 
and  much  of  the  romance  that  attached  to 
the  undertaking.     He  says: 

Vera  Butchkarev's  "Battalion  of  Death"  was 
another  characteristic  episode  of  this  topsy- 
turvy time.  The  originator  of  the  battalion 
was  a  peasant  woman  who,  after  her  husband 
had  been  killed,  went  to  the  front  herself  as 
a  soldier.  She  had  been  present  in  several 
engagements  and  decorated  for  bravery. 
There  were  a  good  many  such  women  in  both 
the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies.  Fighting, 
in  the  dramatic  sense  of  the  word,  is,  of 
course,  a  small  part  of  life  "at  the  front" — 
especially  the  Russian-German  front.  The 
most  of  it  is  a  tedious  business  of  keeping 
warm,  dry,  and  fed,  standing  watch,  hauling 
supplies,  digging  trenches,  carrying  mes- 
sages, and  waiting  for  something  to  happen. 
It  is  a  life  into  which  a  peasant  woman,  used 
to  rough  work  and  the  dirt  and  monotony  of 
Russian  villages,  fits  without  much  difficulty, 
and  with  her  hair  clipped  and  a  mud-colored 
uniform  she  merges  easily  into  the  general 
herd. 

Vera  Butchkarev's  announcement  that  her 
battalion  was  going  out  to  die,  coming  at  a 
time  when  Petrograd  was  crowded  with  thou- 
sands of  able-bodied  soldiers  who  declined  to 
fight,  was  not  without  its  dramatic  possibili- 
ties, and,  inexperienced  as  Russians  still  are 
in  such  matters,  something  was  made  of  it 
during  the  few  weeks  the  battalion  drilled 
before  leaving  for  the  front.  Their  flag  was 
blessed,  and  given  them  in  front  of  St. 
Isaac's  Cathedral,  and  with  an  escort  of  Cos- 
sacks, sailors,  and  veterans  of  the  St. 
George's  Cross,  and  bands  playing  the  "Mar- 
seillaise," they  marched  down  the  Nevsky  to 
their  barracks  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
crowd. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst,  not  unnaturally  thrilled  at 
this  answer  to  the  last  argument  against  giv- 
ing women  the  vote,  took  the  whole  episode 
au  grand  aerieux.  A  Canadian  woman  who 
had  done  some  nursing  in  field  hospitals  felt 
grieved  that  they  "should  have  to  show  their 
poor  knock-knees,  generally  covered  up  by 
skirts."  A  Russian  woman,  whose  sister-in- 
law  happened  to  be  in  the  battalion,  told  me 
that  the  latter  had  joined  because  she  was 
tired  of  Red  Cross  nursing  and  wanted  an  ad- 
venture without  so  much  work,  and  that  she 
would  be  back  in  Petrograd  within  a  month. 
The  motives  of  most  of  the  young  women — 
and  several  were  girls  of  education — were  un- 
doubtedly  patriotic. 

It   would   be   perfectly  possible,  of  course. 


to  make  a  battalion  of  peasant  women,  or 
of  our  own  tennis  and  basketball  players,  as 
physically  fit  as  the  average  regular  troops. 
Comparatively  little  attention  had  been  paid 
to  this,  however,  and  on  anything  like  the 
usual  physical  examination  most  of  the  women 
would  have  been  rejected.  The  commander 
herself,  a  dumpy,  leathery  little  woman,  had, 
by  long  association  with  the  army,  acquired 
a  very  passable  imitation  of  the  walk,  hand- 
shake, and  salute  of  the  regular  offieer.  Her 
aide,  a  tall,  slim,  delicate-looking  girl,  the 
daughter  of  a  retired  admiral,  and  several 
others  of  similar  type,  looked  more  like 
school-teachers.  About  half  were  girls  of 
eighteen  or  so,  and  with  their  heads  shaved 
and  their  fragile  necks  they  looked  like 
plucked  chickens.  Others,  to  whom  nature 
had  been  more  generous,  particularly  below 
the  waist,  were  undoubtedly  large  enough, 
and  with  their  belts  slipping  up  under  their 
shoulder  blades  and  the  hideous  ready-made 
uniforms  into  which  they  had  been  put,  they 
represented  an  impressive  example  of  moral 
courage  and  possibly  a  source  of  terror  to  the 
enemy. 

Their  marching  was  serious  and  almost 
pathetically  plucky  at  times  in  the  desperate 
attempts  some  made  to  hold  up  their  chins  and 
look  like  soldiers.  During  the  flag  ceremony 
an  officer  went  down  the  line,  glancing  in 
stern,  appraising  fashion  at  each.  In  the 
middle  of  the  line  was  a  well-built,  rather 
pretty  girl,  who  wore  low  shoes  and  stockings 
instead  of  the  regulation  soldiers'  boots  into 
which  most  of  the  women  had  courageously 
put  their  feet,  and  added  to  her  soldierly  ac- 
complishment the  somewhat  original  one  of 
continually,  but  surreptitiously  as  it  were, 
biting  her  lips.  As  the  unsuspecting  officer 
bent  his  gaze  on  this  young  woman  she  bright- 
ened up  at  once,  and  at  this  look  the  girl's 
stiff  front  collapsed  at  once,  and  she  laughed 
as  if  she  were  at  home  serving  tea. 

The  sentinel  who  usually  stood  at  the  street 
door  of  their  barracks  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  veritable  Roman.  Nothing  could  get  by  her, 
and  a  war  photographer,  who  wished  to  see 
the  commandant  and  was  told  that  she  would 
see  no  one  until  after  six  o'clock,  said  later 
that  after  a  long  experience  on  the  Russian 
front  this  was  the  first  sentry  he  had  ever  met 
whom  he  was  not  able  to  satisfy  by  a  plau- 
sible and  amiable  explanation.  It  seemed  to 
me  that,  without  some  general  understanding 
that  women  were  to  be  used  as  soldiers,  the 
use  of  them  by  one  belligerent  would  involve 
embarrassments  both  for  the  commanding 
officer  responsible  for  their  lives  and  for  the 
enemy  who  must,  if  they  actually  fought,  en- 
deavor to  kill  them.  A  Russian  lady  who 
had  done  a  great  deal  of  hospital  work  said: 
"Of  course  they'll  be  of  little  use  as  soldiers. 
Still,  the  idea  was  a  good  one.  It  would  have 
been  a  pity  to  lose  that." 

Contrary  to  general  expectation,  however, 
the  women's  battalion  went  into  action  al- 
most immediately  after  reaching  the  front, 
and  acquitted  itself  gallantly.  Two  were  killed 
and  thirty-four  wounded  and  three  missing — 
taken  prisoners  apparently.  Some  of  the 
enemy's  trenches  were  captured  and  a  number 
of  prisoners  taken.  My  impression  of  the 
comparative  usefulness,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, of  the  battalion  as  it  was  sent  to  the 
front,  is  not  changed,  but  it  should  be  said 
that  what  they  were  called  on  to  do  they  did 
bravely  and  well.  The  battalion  did  not  fight 
separately,  but  was  divided,  and  about  one- 
half  distributed  among  men. 
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What  "Dunlop"  Means 

DEOPLE  never  speak  of  over-pro- 
duction in  Quality,  yet  we  mi 
"trim  down"  "Traction''  or  "Specia 
and  conscientiously  sell  them  to  you 
good  tires.  But  we  could  not  still 
them  "Dunlop."  That  word  in 
value  means  more  than  merely  making 
tire.  It  means  a  reputation  for  superior 
tire- making  that  embraces  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century— a  reputation  which 
was  obtained  only  by  endless  energy,  and 
is  maintained  only  by  ceaseless  vigilance. 
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Some  of  Briggs' 
Best  Ones 


Probably  you  know  the  Briggs' 
reputation  for  securing  the  best 
books  of  the  best  authors. 

The  following:  are  some  of  the  best 
Briggs'  Fall  publications.  As 
gifts — well,  run  them  over  and 
form  your  own  conclusions: 

MARTIE 

By  Kathleen  Norris 

A  very  human  story  of  a  very 
human  girl  who  in  an  aver- 
age small  town  has  the  out- 
look of  a  good  many  of  her 
kind.  A  woman's  problem 
dealt  with  as  only  Mrs.  Nor- 
ris can  handle  it $1.35 

CALVARY  ALLEY 

By  Alice  Hegan  Rice 

The  author  of  "Mrs.  Wiggs 
of  the  Cabbage  Patch"  in  a 
new  setting  with,  as  usual, 
inimitable  character  studies. 
$1.35 

A  GREEN  TENT  IN 

FLANDERS         By  Maud  Mortimer 

Impressions — extremely  vivid 
ones — of  Field  Hospital  work 
in  Flanders.  A  good  many 
readers  are  likening  it  to  "A 
Worn  Doorstep." $1.25 

THE  SHELL 

By  A.  C.  Stewart 

If  you've  seen  a  reproduction 
of  an  18-pounder  shell  in 
your  bookseller's  window, 
here  it  is.  The  contents, 
some  of  them,  are  just  as 
startling  as  the  cover 75c 

New  War    Books 

ALL  IN  IT  (Kl )  CARRIES  ON 

By  Ian  Hay 

Have  you  read  "The  First 
Hundred  Thousand?"  You 
will  want  this  sequel  to  it. 
Said  to  be  just  as  sprightly 
and  interest-holding  as  was 
the  former  book $l.r,o 

MILITARISM 

By  Dr.  Karl  Liebknecht 

This  is  a  translation  of  a 
book  which  was  banned  in 
Germany  and  for  which  its 
author  was  jailed.  It  really 
tells  the  truth  about  German 
military  conditions  and  will 
be  read  with  avidity  here. 
$1.00 

Your  Bookseller  has  these 

WILLIAM      BRIGGS,       Publisher. 

Queen  and  John  Sts. 
TORONTO        -         .         ONTARIO 


The  Best  Selling  Book  of 
the  Month 

T  M.  MONTGOMERY  (Mrs.  Ewan 
■*-'•  Macdonald)  literally  burst  upon 
the  literary  world  with  her  "Anne  of 
Green  Gables."  It  was  a  "tremendous  suc- 
cess and  in  the  comparatively  few  years 
which  have  followed  its  appearance  there 
have  been  several  more  Anne-books.  The 
latest  has  followed  the  precept  of  the  rest 
by  becoming  a  best  seller;  and  occupies 
the  leading  position  on  the  market  in 
book  sales  at  the  present  time  in  Canada. 

"Anne's  House  of  Dreams"  follows 
Anne  through  the  first  few  years  of  her 
married  life.  It  is  a  delightful  book, 
fresh,  naive,  satisfying,  wholesome.  Anne 
is  just  as  adorable  as  ever  even  if  she 
has  settled  down  into  what  promises  to 
become  a  serene  and  even  staid  married 
life.  Several  new  characters  are  intro- 
duced. "Captain  Jim"  is  a  whimsical 
figure  with  a  broad  sympathy  that  em- 
braces everyone  and  everything.  Miss 
Cornelia  has  a  great  distrust  of  men,  a 
distrust  which  manifests  itself  in  sharp 
diatribes  and  quaint  sayings. 

Altogether  it  is  a  pleasing  book  and 
deserves  the  reputation  it  has  attained. 

Best  Selling  Books  in  Canada 

FICTION. 

1 — Anne's  House  of  Dreams.     Montgom- 
ery. 
2— The  Definite  Object.     Farnol. 
3— Red  Planet.     Locke. 
4— The  100th  Chance.     Dell. 
5 — The  Long  Lane's  Turning.     Rives. 
6 — Christine.     Cholmondeley. 
6. — Martie.     Norris. 

NON-FICTION. 

My  Four  Years  in  Germany.    Gerard. 

JUVENILE. 

Bedtime  Stories.     Burgess. 

Record  of  New  Hooks 

FICTION 
The      Dwelling     Place     of      LiKht.        By      Winston 

Churchill.      Macmillan   Co.      $1.50. 
Kin*    Coal.      By    Upton    Sinclair.      Macmillan    Co. 

$1.50. 

The  Soul  of  a  Bishop.  By  If.  G.  Wells'.  Mac- 
r.li.ian     Co.       11 

Priest  of  the  Ideal.  By  Stephen  Graham.  Mac- 
millan   Co.      $1.60. 

Michael.  Brother  of  Jerry.  By  Jack  London. 
With  Frontispiece  in  colors.  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.50. 

The  Loom  of  Youth.     By   Alec  Waujth.     Gordon   & 

h,    1. 11.      $1.50. 
Christine.      By  Am.lia   Borr.     Wm.   Brunts.      $1.35. 
The    Definite    Object.      By    Jaffery    Farnol.      The 
n    Hook   Co.      $1.40.      . 

The  Coming.  By  J.  C.  Snaith.  Thos.  Langton. 
$1.50. 

Lord    Tony's    Wife.      Rnmness    Orczy.      Hodder    & 

..    Ltd.      $1 
The    Four    Corners    of   the    World.      By    A.    E.    W. 

Mason.      Hodder   &    SU.UKht.in.    Ltd.     $1.25. 
The    Amateur   Diplomat.      By    Hugh    S.    Eayrs   and 
lain.       Hodder    &    Stoutthton,    Ltd. 
$1.25. 

No     Man's     Land.       By     "Sapper."       Hodder     A 

Btouffhton,   Ltd.     $1.25. 
The   Road   to   Mandalay.      By  B.  M.   Crokcr.      Cas- 

sell    &    Co..     Ltd.       $1.35. 
The  Snare.     By  Rafael  Sabatini.     Copp,  Cla>; 

Ltd,      $1.25. 
The    I.ona-    Trick.      By    "Rartimcus."      Cassell    A 

Co.,    Ltd.      $1.35. 


Foot  Comfort 

is  Yours  for  the  Asking 

There  is  a  dealer  in  your  town 
who  can  fit  you  with  a  pair  of 
Tebbutt's  "Doctors"  or  "Profes- 
sors" Shoes.  All  you  need  to  do 
is  ask  for  these  shoes  by  name 
and  insist  that  you  get  them. 


-ANTI-SEPT/C 

_5H0E_ 
^^9oT15Si    ^sp^? 

"Doctors"  Shoes  are  scientifically  shaped 
and  made  to  insure  genuine  comfort.  Soles 
and  uppers  are  made  absolutely  water- 
proof, and  the  special  construction  of  the 
sole  keeps  the  foot  dry  and  at  an  even, 
normal  temperature   in  all   weathers. 

The  health  feature  of  the  "Doctors"  and 
"Professors"  Shoes  are  very  important  fac- 
tors, and  these  are  combined  with  good 
style  and   extra   wearing   qualities. 

The  demand  grows  greater  each  season. 
Ask  for  these  Shoes  and  enjoy  real  foot 
comfort. 


Tebbutt  Shoe  & 
Leather  Co.,  Ltd. 

Three 

Rivers, 

Que. 


Are  You  Interested  ? 

\A7  E  are  in  need  of  men  and 
*  v  women  to  represent  us  in  all 
small  cities  and  towns,  to  look  after 
our  new  and  renewal  subscription 
business.  To  the  active,  energetic 
men  and  women  eager  to  augment 
their  present  incomes  we  have  a 
plan  that  will  pay  you  liberally  for 
;is  much  time  as  you  can  give  us. 
Write  to-day  and  let  us  tell  you  all 
about  it. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 
L43-153  University  Ave.,   Toronto,  Ont. 
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war  soon 

Thr     Immortal     (iamblr.        By     A.     T.     Stewart     and 

('     .1     K.    l'eshall.     Macmlllan    A    Co..    12.00. 
Italy   at   War.      lly    Herbert   Vivian.      J.    M.   Dent   at 

■  I        $2.00. 
The    British    Campaign     in     Franc*    and    Flanders. 

1915.      By  Sir   Arthur  i  Hoddtft  A 

■■nrhten.     Ltd.       $2.00. 
The      Mamr— And      After.        By      Major      Corbett- 

Smit  &     Co.,     I. LI.       II 

At    the   W.ir  N'orthcliffe. 

H.mI.i.t   a  n.    Ltd.     J 

KM  mt'AL 

The    Irish    Home    Hule    Convention.       Ii>     Ku.sell    A 

I'lunkt'tt.   with  an  intr  John  Quinn. 

oOc. 

My     Four     Years     in     (iermany.       By     Ambassador 

(child     A    Stewart. 

I. til        S2.00. 


Making   Use  of   Vol- 
canoes 

•  1 1 id  I  mid  Power 
<ii  Earth' »  Centre. 


\yf  AN  utilizes  nearly  all  the  works  of  na- 
■I'-l  ture  to-day,  warps  them,  diverts  them, 
them  down  to  fill  his  particular  I 
now  asserteil  that  he  is  finding  a  way 
to  harness  volcanoes.  The  plan  under  which 
this  stupendous  work  would  be  carried  out  is 
outlined  in  Sci<-ntii-  n  as  follows: 

Utilization  of  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth 
i  pendent    upon    exceptional   physical   con- 
ditions, and   it   has  occurred   to  an   American 
Mr.  Nathaniel   B.   Wales,  that   these 
conditions  could  be  produced  artificially.     The 
ture  of  the  earth's  strata 
in  proportion  to  its  depth  shows  a  mean  aver- 
age for  the  entire  earth  surface  of  one  degree 
Fahrenheit  for  ;.et  of  depth.     There 

many  regions,  however,  where  this  in- 
crease in  temperature  is  far  exceeded.  Hun- 
dreds of  areas  are  to  be  found  in  the  United 
States  where  the  temperature  rises  one  degree 
for  every  20  01  f  depth.     Ther. 

locality   near  Boise,   Idaho,  where  three  wells 
driven  to  only  .  ield  800,000  galllons 

of  water  daily  at  a  temperature  of  170  degrees. 

It  is  Mr.  Wales'!  plan  to  sink  ■  well-casing 
wherever  the  geothermic  conditions  are  fav- 
orable until  a  stratum  of  high  temperature. 
say  350  to  450  degrees  Fahrenheit  or  higher 
is  penetrated.  Surrounding  this  shaft,  a 
number  of  other  casings  would  be  sunk.  Water 
would  be  injected  into  the  heated  stratum 
through  the  central  well-easing  and  the  head 
of    the    water    won  t     to    percolate 

through  the  surrounding  strata  from  which  it 
would  absorb  heat  and  be  converted  into 
m.  The  steam  then  would  rise  through 
the  circle  of  well-casings,  surrounding  the 
central  water  shaft,  and  could  be  em: 
for  power  or  heat.  In  this  way,  a  large  zone 
embracing  several  acres  could  be  utilized  to 
form  the  active  heating  surface,  drawing  heat 
through  the  contiguous  rock  from  an  enorm- 
ous radiant  rock  contact  and  allowing  an  in- 
flow of  heat  from  millions  of  tons  of  the 
earth's  mass.  The  permanence  of  such  an 
evaporative  surface  is  amply  proved  by  the 
maintenance  of  hot  artesian  wells,  which  are 
to    be    found    throughout   the   world. 

There  are  many  areas  in  this  country  where 
borings  not  over  5,000  feet  would  give  the 
necessary  temperature  and  others  of  1,500 
feet  or  less  would  supply  all  the  heat  required. 
In  some  places  the  steam  generated  might 
have  to  be  used  indirectly  because  of  the 
earth's  salts  held  in  suspension;  but  no  doubt, 
these  salts  could  very  profitably  be  recovered 
and  would  add  to  the  value  of  the  installation. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  a  geothermic  plant 
would  be  practiaally  nothing.  There  would 
be  only  the  first  cost  to  consider — that  of 
driving  the  wells  and  installing  the  engines 
generators.  Certainly  in  many  power 
centers  as  well  as  in  many  mining  centers,  it 
would  be  far  more  economical  to  sink  casings 
for  subterranean  steam  generators  than  to 
be  consuming  coal  continually  and  transport- 
ing  the   fuel    hundreds  of  miles. 


Genuine  Diamonds 


CASH  OR 
CREDIT 


TheBe.tGiftof  AH 


Nothing    Hive*    so    much    pleasure   or    has    such 
lasting  value  as  a  tc if t  o!   a  Diamond  or  some- 
thing   i  Our    Diamonds    are   of    the    finest   quality,   full   of    life 

MONKY  i.y  dealing  with  us.  We  are  Diamond  Importers,  and  can  stive  you  every 
advantage  in  price  no  middleman  profits.  Our  terms  ire  easy  and  reasonable.  We  allow  a 
Special    Discount   ■  cash.' 

We  guarantee  our  Diamonds.  Writ*?  to-day  f<>r  our  free  illustrated  catalogue  and  make  your 
own  selection.  Satisfaction  t.«nured.  We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspection 
at    out  enta    to   be    made    weekly    or    monthly. 

DIAMOND  IMPORTERS 
Dept.  A,    IS  Toronto   Arcade 


JACOBS    BROS., 


Toronto,    Canada 


More  Heat-Less  Cost 


The  Dunham  Radiatorlrao -the  Eoualizer 


More  heat — less  cost.  Surely  a 
most  desirable  goal  for  the  house- 
holder and,  at  first  thought,  an  un- 
attainable one.  Coal  is  high,  even 
although  its  price  is  regulated.  And 
how  fast  it  goes  and  often  how  little 
there  is  to  show  for  it  while  it  is 
going.  Ton  after  ton  goes  into  the 
mouth  of  the  hungry  furnace  or 
boiler  and  still  the  house  is  frequent- 
ly uncomfortable.  How  then,  you 
ask,  is  it  possible  to  obtain  more  heat 
and  still  pay  less 
for  coal ? 

The-    Dunham 
Home        Heating 


flUNHUM 


has  made,  and  will  continue  to  make 
severe  demands  upon  the  national 
coal  supply.  Not  a  ton  must  be 
wasted.  The  nation's  resources  must 
be  conserved  and  equitably  distrib- 
uted. The  Dunham  Home  Heating 
System  will  help  you  to  help  your 
country.  The  coal  the  Dunham  Sys- 
tem saves  you  will  release  that  much 
coal  for  war  needs. 

The  Dunham  Home  Heating  Sys- 
tem  automatically  regulates  the 
dampers  —  keeps 
the  house  at  a 
uniform  temper- 
ature during  the 


em     built   BsS^ SYSTEM    OF    HEATING  day,  and  lets  the 


around  that  little 
guardian  of  the  coal  pile, 
The  Dunham  Radiator  Trap, 
has  solved  the  problem  for 
thousands    of   householders. 

The  Dunham  Radiator 
Trap  actually  saves  coal  at 
the  point  where  it  is  most 
frequently  wasted — at  the 
outlet  of  the  radiator. 

The  Dunham  Home  Heat- 
ing System  will  not  only 
save  you  money  on  your 
coal  bill  but  will  enable  you 
to  render  a  real  service  to 
the  Government.     The  war 


The  DUNHAM 
Radiator     Trap 

This  device  it  one  of 
the  fundamentals  of 
the  Dunham  Home 
Heating  System  It 
is  known  the  world 
over  to  heating  en- 
gineers as  the  device 
that  revolutionized 
Vacuum  steam  heat- 
ing. Leading  archi- 
tects everywhere 
use  it. 


heat  die  down  at 
bedtime,  raising  it  again  at 
getting-up  time — all  of  this 
automatically,  without  any- 
body going  near  the  cellar, 
except  to  care  for  the  fire. 


Free  Booklet.  All  owners 
of  property,  tenants,  real 
estate  men,  architects  and 
builders  should  read  this, 
our  latest  booklet,  "Dun- 
ham Heating  for  the  Home." 
It  tells  why.  Send  for  your 
copy. 


Retpontible  Heating    Contractors    everywhere    install  the   Dunham    Home    Heating    Syttem 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Limited,  Toronto,  Can. 

Branch  Offices:      Halifax      Montreal      Ottawa     Winnipeg     Calgary       Vancouver 

Branches  in  Principal  Cities  in  the  U.  S. 
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There  is  Another  Side  to  You  That 
Deserves  Cultivation 


There  is  something  in  life  besides 
work  and  business.  There  is  some- 
thing in  all  of  us  which,  if  culti- 
vated, broadens  us  and  makes  life 
more  pleasant  and  makes  us  better 
men  and  women.  That  something 
is  Music. 

Music  is  to  the  soul  as  food  is  to 
the  body.    If  you  have  never  known 


the  pleasure  of  personally  produc- 
ing music  you  have  missed  one  of 
the  greatest  joys  of  life. 

And  you  no  longer  need  be  robbed 
of  the  pleasure  of  personally  pro- 
ducing music.  You  can  play  the 
compositions  of  the  greatest  mas- 
ters yourself  on — 


MAE5TER  -TOUCH 

Player.  Piano 


With    this    instrument    in    your    home   your 
choice  of  music   is  at  your  command. 

Buck    up !     Enjoy    life  I     And    make  others 
happy,    too.      Don't   be   satisfied   merely    to 


exist  when  you  can  really  live.  Get  a 
Williams  Player  Piano  in  your  home.  You 
need  make  only  a  small  first  payment  to 
secure  this  wonderful  instrument  in  your 
home — 


ON  CHRISTMAS  MORNING 

By  doing  this  you  will  grive  your  family  the  most  useful  and  highly  appreciated  gift  possible 
to  select.  Decide  now.  Simply  mail  the  coupon  below.  You  are  not  obligated  in  any  way. 
Mail    it   to-night. 


Williams  Piano  Co.,  Limited,  Dept.  M.M.,  Oshawa,  Ont. 

Kindly  send  me,  free  of  all  charge,  your  portfolio  "Art  and  the  Critic." 

Name 

Street  or  R.R 

P.O Province •. 


War  Time  Positions 

This  company  has  been  employing  and  is  still  employing  hundreds  of  sales- 
men— a  great  number  of  these  men  will  enlist.  We  have  already  had  our 
field  force  depleted  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  now  engaging  capable, 
energetic  women  to  take  their  places. 

We  Help  You  Succeed 

The  opportunities  presented  by  our  plan  are  unusual.  We  pay  liberal  com- 
mission and  offer  permanent  employment  to  those  who  prove  their  fitness 
and  show  their  ability  for  the  work. 

The  work  is  light,  pleasant  and  extremely  profitable — it  will  not  in  any  way 
interefere  with  your  other  duties.  If  you  are  interested  in  filling  a  position 
left  open  by  men  now  serving  their  country,  write  to 

Dept.  H.G.  A. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING   COMPANY,   LIMITED 

143   I  XIVKRSITY   AVE.,  TORONTO 


War  Prisoners 

Burned  to  Death 

A  Story  Told  by  a  Survivor  of  a  German 
Prison  Camp. 


A  TERRIBLE  story  of  the  burning  alive  of 
■**■  a  number  of  prisoners  of  war  in  a  Ger- 
man camp  is  told  by  Pedro  Dominguez  in  the 
Wide  World  Magazine.  The  writer  was  taken 
off  a  Spanish  vessel  that  had  been  torpedoed 
by  a  submarine  and  taken  together  with  some 
fellow  sailors  to  a  prison  camp  in  Germany. 
His  tale,  incredible  though  it  may  seem,  is  told 
with  a  great  deal  of  corroborative  detail.  The 
actual  story  of  the  burning,  he  tells  as  follows: 

It  was  two  or  three  nights  after  our  arrival 
that  we  were  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  by  awful  screamings  and  shouts.  We 
found  that  fire  had  broken  out  in  the  punish- 
ment hut.  The  prisoners  were  shrieking  to  be 
let  out,  but  nobody  could  let  them  out,  and 
their  jailers  would  not.  There  were  six  Rus- 
sians in  the  dungeon,  an  Englishman  and  a 
Frenchman.  Our  Russian  fellow-prisoners 
were  greatly  excited,  naturally,  as  it  was 
friends  of  theirs  who  were  thus  being  burned 
or  suffocated  to  death.  We  went  out  with 
the  others  straight  from  our  straw  mat- 
tresses, and  found  the  fire  was  gaining  on  the 
doomed  hut,  from  which  shouts,  deep-throated 
curses,  and  shrieks  were  issuing  like  the 
shrieks  of  the  damned.  Some  soldiers  were 
trying  to  put  out  the  fire  with  a  small  hose, 
but  they  were  not  succeeding  very  well,  and 
all  the  time  those  poor  devils  inside  were 
being  roasted  alive. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  awful  sight.  The 
Englishman,  a  great  brawny  fellow,  had  thrust 
his  fist  through  a  small  window,  and  was  try- 
ing to  get  through  it,  though  it  seemed  too 
small  to  allow  his  body  to  pass.  A  German 
sentry,  seeing  him  push  his  shoulders  through 
the  window-frame,  gave  him  a  prod  with  his 
bayonet,  which  hurled  the  poor  fellow  back 
into  the  blazing  hut. 

The  Germans  had  not  been  instructed  to  let 
the  men  out,  and  so,  while  some  continued  to 
play  on  the  flames,  though  utterly  in  vain, 
others  were  keeping  watch  to  make  sure  that 
the  prisoners  did  not  escape. 

Cries  of  shame  and  rage  burst  from  all  those 
who  were  watching,  but  what  could  we  do? 
Though  we  were  more  numerous  than  our 
guards  there  was  not  a  single  weapon  among 
us.  The  few  Germans  could  hold  us  all  at 
bay,  as  they  proved  at  one  moment  when  a 
rush  was  made  at  the  burning  building  to  pull 
it  down  with  our  hands — anyhow,  to  release 
those  poor  wretches  inside.  Two  shots  were 
fired  by  the  Germans,  and  one  of  the  Russians 
fell,  while  Julio  here,  who  stumbled,  received 
the  blow  on  the  head  which  has  left  that  mark, 
and  was  carried  off  senseless  by  some  of  his 
comrades. 

The  sentinel  by  the  little  window  saw  one 
after  another  of  the  imprisoned  men  rush  in 
agony  to  the  opening  with  the  idea  of  trying 
to  get  out.  Each  time  this  inhuman  brute 
dug  his  bayonet  into  the  man,  who  fell  back, 
until  the  fellow's  bayonet  was  streaming  with 
blood.  Howls  of  imprecation  came  from  the 
gathering  crowd  as  we  saw  that  the  fire  was 
gaining  ground  and  the  men  were  doomed. 
At  the  height  of  it  more  soldiers  came  into  the 
compound  and  surrounded  us.  For  a  moment 
we  thought  these  reinforcements  had  come 
to  put  out  the  fire  or  rescue  the  unfortunates 
in  the  dungeon.  But  it  was  not  so;  they  were 
intended  to  quell  the  disturbance  that  was 
certainly  breaking  out,  for,  unarmed  though 
we  were,  we  were  about  to  make  a  rush,  a 
frantic  rush,  at  the  guards.  The  Germans 
pushed  us  back  with  kicks  and  curses  and 
blows  with  butt-ends,  and  just  as  this  diver- 
sion occurred  we  saw  that  the  roof  of  the 
building  had  fallen  in,  and  all  was  quiet  in 
the  blazing  hut  except  for  the  crackling  of  the 
sparks.  The  eight  prisoners  had  been  burned 
to  death. 

Ah,  sir,  we  were  like  raging  beasts  for  the 
rest  of  the  night.  We  groaned  in  agony  as 
we  reflected  that  we  had  in  reality  done 
nothing   to   free   those   poor   creatures.     And 
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.It    how    powerless    we    were,    for   at 
veni.  lit    we    made   one  of    the    brutal 
id   his   rille  to   his  shoulder  or    I 
m  with  the  ready  to  strike, 

they  often  did.     Gradually  we   wen' 
k    like  cattle  to  our   huts. 
it   do   you    think    hapened    the    next 
The    commander    of    the    camp    h 
nd  posted  up  expressing  r 

Through  orders   being 

inderstood.     The  following  day,  the  notice 

neral  of  the  eight  victims  would 

■    with    honors.      When    it   did   take 

funeral   was  such  a  demonstration 

nst  those  fiends  in  human  shape 

like  of  which  1  have  never  seen  in  my  life. 

a  man  who  was  there,  sir,  can  ever  think 

■  gain    except    with    unutterable 

hing. 


ibmarine  Fleet 
Destroyed  by  Ice 

T"I<1    to    Account    for    German 
Fail  |  in  1917. 


ID  the  hand  of  nature  intervene  when  the 

German  plan  to  resume  unrestricted  sub- 

rine     wnrfare     was     announced     in     1917? 

md  half  stories  have  appeared  in  the 

the  effect  that   a   dreadful   and   un- 

ectcd  blow  shattered  the  plans  of  th. 

ely  on   the  resumption  of 

campaign.       Nothing    very    definite    ever 

and  the  story  passed  into 

^ith    the    Angels    of    Mons. 

v  comes  Archibald  Hurd  in  the  Fortnightly 

'iVii-  with  a  concrete  story  of  what  actually 

urred.      He   writes: 

n  those  circumstances  the  intensified  sub- 
rine   war  opened.     As  the   Imperial   Chan- 
or    announced    in    the    Reichstag,    the    de- 
ration of  policy  was  delayed  until  the  last 
'■  of  January  in  order  that  sufficient  sub- 
might   be  built  and  officers  and  men 
ined  as  crews  to  ensure  success.     The  Ger- 
ns  had  planned  a  coup,  intending  to  throw 
on  to  the  trade  routes  a  large  number  of 
mersiblc  craft  of  the  latest  types.     It  was 
ught  that  the  British  Navy,  with  many  re- 
nsibilities  owing  to  our  military   commit- 
its,  and  the  merchant  navy,  almost  entirely 
irmed,  would  be  caught  at  a  disadvantage 
;n  the  surprise  blow  was  delivered,  and  that 
the  course  of  two,  or  at  most  three,  months 
t  any  rate,  long  before  the  United  States 
Id   intervene  effectively — our  losses  would 
'e   mounted   up    to   such   a   figure   that   we 
uld  be  only   too   ready   to  accept  peace  at 
rmany's   dictation.      There   is   no   authentic 
ormation  as  to  the  number  of  submarines 
ich   were  held  on  the   leash  at   the  end  of 
mary  ready  to  start  out  on  their  errands 
brigandage  and   murder. 
Something  went   wrong   in   the  early  days 
the  campaign;  that  is  certain.    What  it  was 
!    Germans    have    not,   of   course,    revealed, 
fugh  probably  the  explanation  is  very  gen- 
own    throughout   the   Empire.        We 
Jy  find  possibly  a  clue  to  the  mystery  in  a 
per  from  a  Copenhagen  correspondent  quot- 
•  Knud  Rasmussen,  the  Danish  explorer,  in 
lerence  to  the  imprisonment  of  thirty  Ger- 
;n  submarines  in  the  Sound.     The  explorer 
ted    that    the    boats    were    trapped    in    the 
rrow  part  of  the  Sound,  just  above  Helsing- 
o  days  after  the  new  submarine  cam- 
Ign  began. 

U"hey  were  all  making  north  from  the 
ae  Baltic  base,  evidently  on  their  way  to  the 
lar  zone,"  when  the  east  wind  blew  the  loose 
}  together,  and  as  it  was  freezing  hard — 
p  deg.  Celsius  at  least" — soon  all  the  sub- 
lines were  in  a  solid  pack.  They  were 
ving  with  only  their  periscopes  up.  Some 
•them  smelt  danger  in  time  and  managed  to 
,e.  These  got  wedged  in  with  their  decks 
iwing.  Other  were  caught  under  the  ice, 
jy  their  perscopes  showing.  Ramussen  con- 
ued: — 
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Make  the  Most 
of  Travel 


'  I  'HE  passenger   to  the  Pacific  Coast  is  to-day  offered 
a  choice  of  routes  that  renders  it  unnecessary  to  re- 
trace his  steps  and  opens  up  a  wealth  of  new  scenery 
and  outdoor  sport. 

Do  not  fail  to  visit  Jasper  and  Mount  Robson 
Parks  with  their  wonderful  mountains,  gorges,  glaciers 
and  cataracts. 

Here  the  protection  given  to  game  has  increased 
the  quantity  and  reduced  the  fear  of  man. 

Mountain  sheep  and  goat,  the  most  wary  of 
animals,  are  seen  feeding  on  the  hills,  and  coming 
down  to  the  railroad  in  view  of  passing  trains. 

For  further  particulars  see  our  booklet  "The  Canadian  Northern  Rockies," 
or  apply  to  the  General  Passenger  Department,  Montreal,  Que.;  Toronto, 
Ont. ;  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Canadian  Northern  Railway 
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YOUR  spare  time  is  worth  money  to  you.    Between 
now  and  Christmas  you  can  easily  earn  enough  to 
pay  all  your  Christmas  bills.    Think  what  a  saving 
this  means  to  you 

All  your  Christmas  Gift!  paid  for  out  of  the  money 
earned  in  your  spare  time  moments.  Perhaps  you  could 
work  for  us  one  full  day — rigrht  in  your  own  vicinity — 
your  earnings  for  that  one  day  should  convince  you, 
that  your  spare  time  will  make  you  money. 
Our  plan  is  simple.  We  will  authorize  you  to  collect 
the  many  local  orders  for  renewal  and  new  subscrip- 
tions to  MacLean's  Magazine.  The  orders  come  quickly 
— the  profits  are  liberal. 

A  postcard  will  bring  you  details — send  it  now  to 


DEPT.  H.  G.  A. 


THE  MACLEAN   PUBLISHING   CO.,    LIMITED 

143-153  University  Avenue  -  -  TORONTO,  ONT. 


"I  myself  walked  across  the  ice  to  them,  and 
my  mate  even  tried  to  look  down  a  peris- 
cope. Then  the  ice-slip — that  is,  loose  ice, 
which  always  drifts  under  the  pack — snapped 
the  periscope  tubes.  The  submarines  perished 
miserably.  Some,  after  three  '  days'  impri- 
sonment, tried  to  get  away  under  the  ice.  I 
know  that  seven  were  smashed  in,  and  all  on 
board  drowned." 

The  explorer  added  that  he  had  told  Prince 
Harald  -of  Denmark  about  the  occurrence. 
Whether  that  is  or  is  not  the  complete  ex- 
planation of  the  miscarriage  of  German  hopes 
we  shall  probably  not  know  until  after  the 
war,  but,  at  any  rate,  some  detail  in  the 
enemy's  carefully  elaborated  preparations,  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  many  months,  went 
wrong,  with  the  result  that  not  only  were 
German  hopes  not  realized,  but  they  were 
shattered.  Official  spokesmen  have  since  been 
busy  explaining  the  want  of  success  and  sus- 
taining the  drooping  spirits  of  the  German 
people,  who  in  the  meantime  have  been  feeling 
the  increased  pressure  of  the  Allied  blockade, 
reinforced  by  the  invaluable  assistance  which 
the  United  States  has  been  rendering  in  clos- 
ing the  enemy's  side  doors  through  Scandin- 
avia and  Holland.  The  Germans  have  become 
the  victims  of  another  series  of  miscalcula- 
tions and  in  consequence  they  are  confronted 
with  another  winter's  campaign  on  land,  and 
what  is  perhaps  worst — at  least  for  the  sub- 
marine crews  —  another  winter's  offensive 
afloat  with  rough  seas,  leading  the  desperate 
people  of  the  Central  Empires  to  wonder  in 
growing  apprehension  how  long  their  seamen 
can  stand  the  physical  and  mental  strain  of 
such   arduous   service. 

Piracy  has  not  succeeded,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should;  but  if  it  is  to  be  de- 
cisively defeated  there  must  be  a  clearer  rea- 
lization on  the  part  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, Parliament,  and  people  of  the  vital 
character  of  the  issue.  Our  merchant  navy 
is  a  large  one,  but  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  the  Germans  to  sink  all  our  ships  in  order 
to  bring  about  such  a  condition  of  weakness 
as  would  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  continue 
the  war.  We  cannot  exist,  much  less  fight, 
without  a  large  merchant  navy.  There  must 
be  no  miscalculations  on  this  side  of  the  North 
Sea. 


Germany  Cracking  ? 

Thi$  Meaning  is  Read  Into  Recent 
Internal  Developments. 


THE  Springfield  Hi- publican  reads  into  in- 
ternal conditions  in  Germany  signs  of  im- 
pending German  breakdown.  The  prediction 
is  guardedly  voiced,  inasmuch  as  any  infor- 
mation obtainable  with  reference  to  the  bc- 
leagured  land  of  Kaiserism  is  scanty  and 
second  hand.  There  is,  however,  much  force 
and  logic  in   what  the  Republican  says: 

Yet  the  tone  of  the  speeches  of  the  Chan- 
cellor Michaelis  and  Dr.  von  Kuehlmann,  M 
they  are  reported  to  the  world,  reveal  an 
ordinary  and  significant  stressing  of  the 
idea  that  the  surrender  of  German  territory 
is  unthinkable.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  tin 
rulers  of  an  empire  who  can  prove  by  the 
military  map  that  Germany  is  victorious  on 
all  fronts  should  face  their  own  Parliament 
with  protests  against  yielding  a  foot  of  Ger- 
man soil?  Can  anyone  recall  a  proud  con- 
queror, in  the  Hush  of  triumph,  instead  of 
dictating   the    terms    0  to    the   stricken 

fo*  proclaiming  to  his  own  people,  as  Von 
Kcuhlmann  diil  for  Ml  Imperial  master:  "So 
long  as  om  German  hand  can  hold  a  gun, 
thi  integrity  of  the  territory  handed  down 
to  us  a  glorious  inheritance  by  our  fore- 
fathers can  never  he  the  object  of  negotia- 
tions, or  concessions."  Hismarck  was  not  con- 
strained by  circumstances  to  declaim  in  that 
heroie  i    Sedan,  nor  was  Castleroagh 

after  Waterloo,  nor  Talleyrand  after  Aus- 
terlitz.  All  that  those  triumphant  foreign 
led  to  say  was  "Sign   her, 

The  internal  situation  in  Germany  is  not 
entirely  clear  to  us,  nor  arc  we  yet  sure  of 
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lation   between   the   recant   mu- 

ian  navy  and  the  present  dif- 

the   government   with   the   Koichs- 

hing  mutiny  took  pi 

I   l  if  undeniable  importance,  and 

connect  it  With  the  growing  fever  of  the 

n  people  for  peace  we 

I  :       not   go   far   wrong-     It    may   now   be  at 

|  ■•    .i   plausible  explanation  of  the  govern- 

-  the  mutiny  in  the 

tag  that,  realizing  the  impossibility  of 

ieping   the   secret   indefinitely,   it   hoped  im- 

tely  to  utilize  the  occurrence  ai  ammu- 

■  t  the   radical 

peraiateilt    assailants    of    its    war 

In,'   the  government'     effort 

nsibility   for   the   mutiny 

us    to    have    already    reacted    upon    it    to 

stent   that   the  majority  socialists  un<ler 

ijemann   have   rallied  to  the  defence  of 

■  if  the  minority.    It   is  a  a 

government  that  dares  not  arrest 

pd    hand    over    to    the    courts,    as    the    Berlin 

■  '■iff     suggests,     any     members     of     the 

tag  who  are  really  guilty  of  instigating 

tiny  in  his  majesty's  high  seas  fleet,  for 

vime    is    one    of    high    treason.     Yet    no 

y  has  been  arrested  and  six  weeks  have 

mutiny. 

I  No   one    outside   of   (lermany,   and   perhaps 

Id  or ..  y   how   far  the  mutinous 

the   German   people;   but  ccr- 

.    we   must   now   be  prepared  at  least  to 

our  preconceived  opinions  of  the  possible 

i   of   the   cast-iron    discipline   which    the 

lurid   hail   assumed   must    make   a   strict   and 

rving     obedience     among     the     German 

tassi  sign  of  German  loyalty  to  the 

lonarch  and  the  ruling  ca 

What   may   not  Germany  be  capable  of,  if 

ie    isolated   crews   of   four   or   five   warships 

aw    revolted   on    their  very   decks  and  even 

irown    h    German    captain    into    the    sea    to 

rown'.'     If    Herman    military    discipline    ha- 

egun  to  crack,  what  may  not  happen  among 

whole  people  that  is  slowly  but  tnrel] 

ng  the  unspeakable  failure  of  the  German 

lords,  to   make   the  universal  horror  they 
billed  a  trumpet  call  to  the  empire's  I 
g    prosperity    and   glory? 
[  Was  ever  a  great   people  more  bitterly  be- 
layed   by    the    cocksure    prophets    of    super- 
nilitarism  than  the  hungry,  grim  and  mourn- 
ul    millions   of   German--    under   the   dazzling 
et  bankrupt   leadership  of  Kmperor  William 
he    Second  1    Things    have    already    happened 
is;   one  predicts  nothing,  yet  before 
the  end  things  may  happen  more  amazing  still. 


Preparing  for  Peace 

What  Great  Britain  is  Doing  Now  to  Meet 
Reconstruction  Problems. 


ALL  men  who  give  any  thought  to  the  fu- 
ture are  worried  over  the  gigantic  pro- 
of reconstruction  and  the  question  looms 
up  in  every  mind,  "What  are  we  doing  to  meet 
the  conditions  that  will  arise  ?"  Grave  doubts 
have  been  felt  as  to  the  probability  of  our  own 
Canadian  Government,  and  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment as  well,  doing  anything  practical  to 
meet  the  issue.  It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to 
learn  from  the  pen  of  Judson  C.  Welliver  that 
Britain  is  already  handling  these  problems 
with  vigor  and  foresight  In  Munsey's  Maga- 
he  tells  exactly  what  they  are  doing  in 
the  Mother  Country,  and  explains  some  of 
the  broader  aspects  of  the  plans.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  give  some  indication  of  the  gen- 
eral campaign. 

Some  of  the  great  factories  built  for  the 
work  of  to-day  have  been  specially  de- 
d  for  conversion  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
Industries  that  will  be  of  great  value  to  the 
country  have  been  created.  We  are  assured, 
for  example,  that  the  output  of  aniline  dyes 
and  other  chemical  products  is  now  such  as 
to  insure  independence  of  Germany  hereafter, 
and   to   give   England   an   exportable   surplus. 


Is  your  bank  account  increasing  ? 

You  can  make  "It  Grow"  from  your  spare  time.  Spare-time  efforts  have  made 
hundreds  of  dollars  for  MacLean  Representatives  To-day  there  are  in  Canada, 
men  and  women,  who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for  an  hour  or  two  daily 
provides  for  many  of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply  us  the  time,  we  U 
supply  you  the  money.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

Agency  Division — 

THE    MACLEAN    PUBLISHING     COMPANY,     LIMITED 

Dept.M,  143-153  University  Avenue  -  -  -  TORONTO,  CAN. 
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A  'Steel  Trap'  Memory 


One  that  takes  a  tight  grip  on 
facts,  figures,  names,  details 
of  every  ki  nd  and  han^s  onto 
them  through    life— that's 
the  kind   of   memory  you 
can  have  if  you  will  give 
me  ten   minutes   of  your 
spare  time  daily  for  a  few 
weeks.    I  will  make  your 
mind  an  infallible  classified 
index— give  you   power  to 
concentrate,  overcome  self- 
consciousness,   enable  you 
to  think  on   your  feet,  and 
address  an  audience  intelligent- 
ly without  hesitancy  and  with- 
out notes. 

l  The  Key  to  Success 


Henry 

Dickson, 
Principal 

Dickson 
School  o{ 

Memory 


During  the  past  29  years  I  have  trained 
thousands  of  people  to  STOP  FORGETTING— 
aided  them  to  greater  business  and  social  success— I  know 
positively  that  the  person  with  a  strong,  tenacious  memory, 
though  he  be  far  behind  at  the  beginning;  of  the  race  for 
success,  advances  and  soon  outdistances  his  forgetful  rival. 
The  demands  of  commercial  and  professional  life  are  so 
exacting  in  their  details  of  facts  and  figures  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  to  succeed  or  even  bold  your  own  you  simply 
must  possess  a  good  memory. 

Get  My  Remarkable  Memory  Test  Free 

I've  had  this  test  copyrighted— it's  the  most  ingenious 
and  most  conclusive  test  for  the  memory  ever  devised.  I'll 
send  it  to  you,  free,  also  a  copy  of  my  book  "How  to  Re- 
member" and  tell  you  how  to  obtain  a  copy  of  my  DeLuxe 
edition,  "How  to  Speak  in  Public,"  a  handsomely  illus- 
trated 12  book,  absolutely  free.  Don't  be  handicapped 
with  a  poor  memory  any  longer— write  me  today.  Address 

W.      HENRY  DICKSON,  Principal. 

bicksoa  School  of  Messory    1955Hear*l  B!df..  Chicaro,  III. 


Music  Lessons 


Hook  sCsCi  ■C'sC*  Wonderful  homo-study  music 
•=—_#.  W*  m^.  W**W**  lessons  under  great  American 
sent    A    A -VI    am   4    ^  European  teachers  Biven 

by  the  University  Extension  Method.     The  lessons  are  a 

marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness,  endorsed  by  Fader- 

ewski  and  other  great  authorities. 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice 

Write,  tolling;  us  the  course  you  are  Interested  In,  age. 
how  lone  you  have  taken  lessons  if  at  all,  etc.,  and  we  will 
aend  you  our  Free  Book  containing  text  and  Illustrations 
covering  Lessons  in  PIANO  (students' or  teachers'  courses) 
by  the  great  Wm.  H.  Sherwood.  HARMONY  b>  Dr.  Prothe- 
roe  and  Rosenbecker,  VOi  ,  'iono- 

graphl  by  Crampf- >■ 

E     Clark,    VIOLIN,    UiKNCT.    MAN.  I  t  AR. 

BANJO.  REED  ORGAN,  CHORAL  CONDUCTING,  by 
equally  eminent  teachers. 

^#»r«rl  WOW  for  Frt*  Book  and  lc&rn  now 
fcJCI*u  l^V-^  ▼▼  easily  you  can  become  a  fine  sing;- 
er,  or  a  skilful  player.  Our  Free  Book  tells  you  how.  Write 
forit  today.  A  few  Special  Introductory  Scholarships  now 
being  awarded  by  our  faculty.  Full  particulars  with  Free 
Book.  «  ithout  cost  or  obligation.    Write  today. 

^University  Extension  Conservatory 

Propn.for  .Si.  uel-  Mverj  School  ot  Music 

3241    Siegel-Myers  Building;  'Chicago.   111. 


Shaio<s  Scfioofs 

Toronto,  prepare  candidate*  for  B.  E.  A. 
Diplomas,  Commercial  Specialiata  and 
Chartered  Accountants'  certificates.  Free. 
catalogue.      Write   W.    H.   Shaw,    President. 


ASHBURY     COLLEGE 

ROCKCLIFFE  PARK  OTTAWA 

RESIDENT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Special  ertaaratloa  for  R.  M.  C. 
ans  Roral  Naral  Collere 

Writt  ftr  tUu, triad  tiltnitr 

Re».  Geo.  P.  Woollcombe,  M.A.,  Sirfamni 


New  sources  of  potash  supply  have  been 
opened,  insuring  that  in  future  the  nation  will 
be  able  to  provide  itself,  at  least  in  part, 
with  what  has  long  been  a  German  monopoly. 
Artificial  fertilizers  are  being  developed  as 
a  by-product  of  the  chemical  and  munition 
industries. 

As  an  illustration,  consider  cellulose.  It  is 
the  basis  of  celluloid,  and  also  of  nitrocel- 
lulose, one  of  the  most  important  explosives. 
Before  the  war  considerable  amounts  of  cel- 
lulose were  produced  throughout  the  world; 
now,  immense,  almost  unbelievable  quantities. 
The  plants  in  which  it  is  made  will  have  little 
value,  unless  it  can  be  turned  to  use  for  mak- 
ing things  needed  in  peace-times. 

When  I  visited  the  wonderful  new  explo- 
sives factory  at  Gretna,  they  told  me  of  the 
forehanded  efforts  already  on  foot  to  develop 
new  celluloid  specialties  and  a  market  for 
them.  Celluloid  is  to  be  made  fashionable 
in  a  thousand  forms  and  uses.  A  long  time 
ago  officials  of  the  great  DuPont  corporation, 
in  America,  told  me  something  of  their  re- 
searches and  experiments  with  the  same  ob- 
ject. Look  out  for  the  age  of  celluloid!  It's 
just  ahead. 

It  indicates  the  sort  of  hard  business  sense 
that  England  is  using.  She  has  recognized 
the  undoubted  fact  that  business  furnishes 
the  sinews  of  war  and  the  basis  of  security 
hereafter. 

Consider  gold.  England  still  maintains  a 
free  gold  market.  Germany  has  been  hoarding 
her  gold,  letting  no  ounce  of  it  leave  the 
country  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  It 
hurts  Germany  in  the  exchanges,  depreciates 
her  paper  money,  and  hampers  her  small  re- 
maining commerce  with  other  nations;  but  she 
thinks  it  the  best  plan  in  anticipation  of  the 
struggle  for  commercial  and  financial  res- 
toration  after   the   war. 

Britain  takes  the  other  view.  She  knows 
that  gold  works  only  when  it  circulates.  She 
might  probably  have  heaped  up  the  greatest 
store  of  gold  in  the  world,  aside  from  Ameri- 
ca's, if  she  had  chosen;  but  she  preferred  to 
maintain  her  credit,  even  if  to  do  so  cost  much 
of  her  gold  stock.  Germany  chose  to  keep  her 
gold  and  sacrifice  her  credit.  The  event  will 
prove  which  plan  was  right;  my  guess  is  that 
England's   will   win. 


Making  glass  for  optical  instruments — 
telescopes,  field-glasses,  microscopes,  tele- 
scopic sights  on  rifles  and  guns — was  almost 
a  German  monopoly.  War  found  England 
needing  lenses,  and  unable  to  get  them.  The 
ministry  of  munitions  advertised  and  found  a 
firm  at  Birmingham  making  a  small  quantity. 
Its  trade  was  limited,  but  it  knew  the  tricks 
and  had  a  few  skilled  workers. 

The  ministry  took  up  the  business,  hunted 
out  everybody  in  the  country  capable  of  doing 
such  work,  supplied  capital  and  every  other 
assistance,  enlisted  technical  and  scientific  ex- 
perts— and  is  now  producing  all  the  optical 
glass  it  requires  and  supplying  large  quan- 
tities to  other  belligerents.  Furthermore, 
England  has  gained  a  new  industry  that  will 
be  likely  to  worry  the  Germans  after  the  war. 

Such  illustrations  might  be  multiplied  almost 
indefinitely.  The  government  got  behind  the 
banks  with  its  credit;  the  banks  got  behind 
business;  business  got  busier  than  ever  before. 
The  labor  unions  waived  or  relaxed  their 
rules  restricting  output,  hours,  working  con- 
ditions, apprenticeship.  Of  course,  there  has 
been  much  grumbling,  a  good  deal  of  friction, 
but,  speaking  broadly,  everybody  has  con- 
ceded something,  everybody  has  tried  to  help 
everybody  else,  and  the  government  has  gone 
into  the  regulation,  the  control,  even  the  con- 
duct of  business  in  a  fashion  that  would  have 
caused  a  revolution  if  it  had  been  attempted 
in  ordinary  times. 

Before  the  war  the  Germans  were  export- 
ing nearly  half  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
chemical  products  annually.  England  bought 
a  large  share  of  her  chemicals  and  medical 
preparations  from  Germany.  Disinfectants 
and  sterilizers  were  German  specialties;  so, 
too,  were  thorium  and  the  rare  earths  needed 
for  the  manufacture  of  gas-mantles,  and 
tungsten,  used  in  the  most  valuable  alloys  of 
steel  and  in  electric  lamps.  England  has  now 
found  means  to  supply  her  own  requirements 
in  these  and  many  other  lines. 

It  is  determined  that  the  industries  built 
up  during  the  war  shall  be  reasonably  taken 
care  of  after  the  war,  either  by  some  tariff 
arrangement  or  by  government  bounties. 
Germany  will  not  be  allowed  to  destroy  these 
new  enterprises  by  the  process  of  "dumping" 
cheaper  products  in  their  field  of  trade. 


The  Inside  Story  of  the  Union 
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Wilfrid  Laurier  who  would  be  the  mid- 
wife. In  brushing-  aside  Sir  Wilfrid  be- 
fore the  next  general  election  they  simply 
anticipated  what  death  or  old  age  or 
political  circumstance  might  do  to  him 
shortly  after  the  election  was  over. 
Events  have  simply  forestalled  Sir  Wil- 
frid in  taking  his  political  burdens  away 
from  him  before  he  was  quite  willing  to 
lay  them  down.  When  the  inevitable 
shake-up  occurs  and  union  government 
separates  into  its  original  elements,  the 
Liberal  party  must  choose  a  new  leader, 
but  Sir  Wilfrid  will  not  be  in  the  choos- 
ing. The  opinion  prevails  that  he  has 
had  his  day  and  that  a  new  day  means 
new  hopes  and  new  leaders. 

For  a  while  indeed  there  may  be  many 
leaders  in  the  Liberal  party.  The  jang- 
ling factions  which  have  been  kept  in 
order  for  so  many  years  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
may  probably  each  have  a  leader  of  their 
own.  The  free-trade,  grain-growing, 
radical  West,  where  initiatives  and  r 
endums  and  things  like  that  flourish  as 
green  bay  trees,  will  have  a  leader.  The 
uplifting,  moral-reforming,  Quebec-hat- 
ing Ontario  will  have  I  leader,  The  high 
tariff,  psuedo-Tory,  manufacturing  East 
will  have  a  leader.  The  ultramontane, 
British-baiting,  Bourassa-driven  Quebec 
will  have  a  leader.  The  socialists  will 
have  a  leader.  Every  shade  of  liberal 
and  illiberal  thought  will  have  a  leader 
and  the  people  will  look  to  the  East  and 
look  to  the  West  and  choose  the  very  one 


they  love  best  and  it  will  be  a  mighty  con- 
fusing job.  And,  when  the  leaders  have 
quarrelled  long  and  often  enough,  they 
will  unite  and  choose  a  leader  of  the 
leaders — in  a  word  a  hegemony. 

The  prospective  hegemonists  among 
the  Liberals  are  simply  jockeying  for 
position  when  they  take  their  places  in  a 
union  government.  When  the  real  race 
starts  they  are  in  a  good  spot  next  the 
rail. 

MUCH  has  been  said  as  to  the  motives 
of  the  Liberal  leaders,  east  and  west, 
who  have  gone  into  the  union  govern- 
ment. The  truth  is  that  whatever  their 
personal  motives  may  have  been,  their 
collective  motive  was  the  ultimate  good  of 
the  Liberal  party.  The  Westerners  aimed 
to  keep  the  West  solid  for  the  Liberal 
party  and  the  Easterners  aimed  to  keep 
the  Liberal  party  solid  for  the  Liberal 
party,  meanwhile  joining  in  an  earnest 
effort  to  win  the  war  by  all  possible  mi 
and  to  pull  Canada  out  of  a  financial  hole 
by  concentrating  the  best  brains  of  the 
country,  regardless  of  party,  on  the  grave 
problems  with  which  we  are  confronted. 

The  larger  Liberalism — that  was  their 
cue.  As  W.  8.  Fielding  has  put  it,  the 
larger  Liberalism  could  not  brook  the 
"Quebec  attitude."  As  standing  for,  if 
not  actually  encouraging  that  attitude, 
Sir  Wilfrid  had  to  go.  For  many  years  to 
come  the  returned  soldier  is  going  to  be 
as  big  a  factor  in  Canadian  politics  as  the 
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G.A.K.  was  iii  the  United  States.    It 
simply  unthinkable  that  the  Liberal  party 
should  put  itself  in  a  position  of  hostility 
toward  the  soldier,  which  would  haw 
I  in  its  wandering  in  the  wilderness 

the  next  quarter  of  a  century.  If 
Quebec  stood  in  the  way  of  a  complete 
understanding  and  close  friendship  with 
the  heroes  who  had  fought,  died,  and 
suffered  for  us  on  the  blood-stained  battle- 
field of  Europe,  then  so  much  the  worse 
for  Quebec.  Another  thought  the  larger 
Liberalism    had    in    mind   was   that    now 

the  time  to  get  rid  of  the  French 
hump,  to  prevent  Quebec  ever  again  exer- 
cising the  balance  of  power,  and  to  en- 
trust political  leadership  to  leaders  who 
were  prepared  to  do  their  full  duty  in 
this  war  by  Canada  and  the  British  Em- 
pire. The  calculations  are  that  there  will 
be  fifty-seven  varieties  of  Liberals  in  the 
next  Parliament.  Union  government  will 
be  a  sort  of  island  completely  surrounded 
by  Liberals.  When  the  shake-up  comes, 
these  Liberals  will  all  be  dressed  up  and 
have  no  place  to  go — but  home. 

The  Conservatives  have  similar  expec- 
tations. The  party  system  is  not  a< 
yet  and  will  not  be  until  Canada  is  a 
scientific  state  ruled  by  love  and  sweet 
reasonableness — which  is  some  distance 
off.  Some  day  we  may  arrive  at  the  per- 
fect wisdom  which  says  parties  when 
real  issues  exist  and  no  parties  when  the 

!  disappear.  Meanwhile  both  parties 
aim  to  keep  themselves  intact  against  the 
great  day  when  they  will  begin  to  tear 
each  other's  eyes  out  as  usual.  Union 
government  is,  so  to  speak,  an  emergency 
ration,  not  a  steady  diet.  But,  emergency 
ration  or  not,  it  is  what  Canada  must  live 
on  for  the  next  three  years,  or  longer  if 
the  war  lasts. 

PUBLIC  interest  naturall; 
around  the  Liberal  newcomers  jn  the 
union  government,  of  whom  the  West 
furnishes  three;  Ontario,  three;  Quebec, 
one;  and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  two.  Of 
these,  seven  represent  strong  additions  to 
the  debating  talent,  which  with  one  or  two 
brilliant  exceptions,  was  one  of  the  things 
the  P.orden  government  lacked.  0.  ('. 
Ballantyne,  of  Montreal,  who  holds  the 
portfolio  of  Marine  and  Fisheries,  is  a 
business  man  and  no  orator,  but  his 
shrewd  common  sense  and  economic  clair- 
voyance will  be  a  great  assistance  at  the 
council  table.  Major-General  Mewburn, 
Minister  of  Militia,  is  a  practical  soldier 
whose  organizing  ability  has  bejn  re- 
cognized from  the  start.  He  has  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  soldiers — an 
invaluable  asset  always  and  particularly 
so  in  war-time. 

Before  union  government  was  formed 
neither  Mr.  Ballantyne  nor  General  Mew- 
burn had  any  experience  in  politics  and 
the  chances  are  that  politics,  as  such,  will 
not  botffer  either  of  them  much  just  now, 
but  that  the  efficient  performance  of  their 
duty  will  be  their  whole  concern.  They 
are  in  the  union  government,  not  for 
their  politics,  but  for  their  merits  which 
are  undeniable.  They  happen  to  be 
Liberals,  were,  in  fact,  born  that  way, 
but  they  have  never  allowed  party  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  clear  thinking. 

The  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar,  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  is  another  recruit  to  union 
government  whose  past  is  a  white  page. 
Crerar  entered  the  cabinet  on  the  advice 
of  Attorney-General  Hudson,  of  Mani- 
toba, who  recently  retired  from  public 
life  after  a  career  of  achievement  of  which 
any  Liberal  might  be  proud.     It  speaks 


Paragonohorthamd 


Here  ia  a  system  of  ahorthand  that  the  busy 
man  or  woman  can  learn  emaily  and  use  Im- 
mediately. Paraxon  Shorthand  is  alio  beat  for 
boya  and  girl*  who  are  going  to  become  steno- 
graphers, because  it  ia  so  easy  and  so  simple. 
Paragon  Shorthand  can  be  learned  In  your 
own    heaae   during    the   evenings  of  one   week. 


You  can  then  start  making  note*.  Speed 
comes  with  use.  Paragon  Shorthand  is  won- 
derfully eaay  to  write,  but  above  all  there  ia 
title  in  reading  when  your  notes  are 
"cold."  With  It  you  can  write  anything  in 
the  English  language,  the  longest  and  hardest 
■naves 


Can  be  Learned  in   »"™™J!™* 


tajf  Paragon  Shorthand  la  a  marvel- 
ously  simple  system  »f  shorthand.  It  has  no 
•hading*,  no  posit Ions,  and  few  word-signs. 
lor  this  reason  it  Is  beat  for  court  reporting, 
eonvNitlofia,  technical  work,  etc.  Adopted  by 
cities    for    Hitch    Schools. 

IN  U.  S.  GOVERNMENT  WORK 

Its  writers  are  court  reporters,  work- 
ing for  the  U.S.  Government  and  in 
rTice*  of  the  largest  corporations. 
Young  men  and  young  women  who 
wish  to  advance  themselves  will  And 
Paragon  Shorthand  the  stepping-stone. 
Kight  at  present  there  is  a  big  demand 
for  stenographers.  Write  for  positive 
proof. 

Paragon  Shorthand  Institute 

640-644  Coliseum   Place,   New   Orleans, 
U.  S.  A. 
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.'  stuttering  overcome  positively.   Our 
[  natural  methods  permanently  restore 
natural  apeech.  Graduate  pupils  every- 
where.    Freeadvice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHENER,'     -       CANADA 
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Situated    opposite    Queen's    I'srk.    Bloor   Street.    W. 
facility    provided.      Pupils    pre- 
pared   (  Matriculation.    Music,    Art    and 
Physical    Education. 

The    school,    by    an    unfailing    emphasis    upon    the 
moral    ««     "ell    ss    the     intellectual,    aims    at    the 
;  ment    of    a    true    womanhood. 
JOHN     A.     l'ATBKSON.     K.C..    President. 
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Why  Canada  Needs 
More  Money 

T  TP  to  date  the  war  has  cost  Canada  about  $700,000,000. 

*-'       Canada  has  spent  in  Canada  over  $400,000,000  on  her  own  account. 

Canada  has  spent  in  Canada  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain  over  $300,000,000. 

What  Canada  spends  for  Great  Britain  is  really  loaned  to  Great   Britain  and 
will  be  repaid  or  credited  to  Canada  later  on. 


Great  Britain  needs  so  much  ready  cash  to  finance 
her  own  expenditures  at  home  for  herself  and  for 
our  Allies,  that  she  must  buy  on  credit  from  Canada, 
and  from  every  other  country  where  she  can  get 
credit. 

Of  course  Great  Britain's  credit  is  so  good  that 
other  countries,  in  order  to  get  her  trade,  are  quite 
as  willing  to  give  her  credit  as  we  are  in  Canada. 

Canada  wants  to  help  Great  Britain  not  only 
because  Canada  wants  Britain's  trade,  but  because 
we  are  Canada  and  she  is  Great  Britain — both  mem- 
bers of  the  same  great  Empire,  kin  of  our  kin,  our 
motherland. 

For  Canada  it  is  both  a  filial  and  patriotic  duty 
to  supply  Great  Britain's  war  needs  and  re.nember, 
her  needs  are  our  needs.  Also  it  is  in  Canada's 
self-interest  to  supply  those  needs  and  thus  keep  open 
a  market  for  our  products. 

•  »  » 

Now,  Britain  needs  our  wheat,  our  cheese,  cattle, 
hogs,  and  many  manufactured  articles. 

Canada  also  needs  many  of  these  things — between 
the  two  it  amounts  to  more  than  a  million  dollars  a 
day  in  cash. 

And  the  producers  must  be  paid  in  cash. 

Neither  Canada  nor  Great  Britain  could  go  to  a 
Canadian  farmer  and  buy  his  wheat  or  cattle  on 
credit 

The  farmer  and  all  other  producers  might  be 
ever  so  willing  to  give  their  country  credit  but  they 
could  not  do  it  because  they  have  to  pay  cash  for 
wages,  for  rent,  materials,  etc.  They  must  be  paid 
in  cash,  or  its  equivalent. 


So  Canada  says  to  Great  Britain:  "I  will  lend 
you  the  money  so  that  you  can  pay  cash  to  Canada's 
producers  for  what  you  want. 

"I  will  borrow  this  money  from  our  own  people 
just  as  you  borrow  money  from  your  people. 

"I  will  also  borrow  from  the  people  of  Canada 
money  to  pay  cash  for  all  the  products  that  Canada, 
as  well  as  Gieat  Britain,  needs  in  Canada." 

That  is  Canada's  practical,  patriotic  part  in  help- 
ing to  win   the   war. 

Without  this  credit  the  Canadian  producer  could 
not  sell  to  Great  Britain,  and  without  these  Cana- 
dian products  the  war  would  be  prolonged. 

So  it  is  necessary  for  Canada  to  give  to  Great 
Britain  the  credit  in  order  that  Canada's  own 
producers,  who  need  a  market,  will  have  one;  and 
in  order  that  Great  Britain,  which  needs  the  products 
to  win  the  war,  will  get  them. 


Now  how  does  Canada  get  the  money  by  which 
both  Canada  and  Britain  can  pay  cash  for  Canada's 
products? 

By  borrowing  it  from  the  people  of  Canada 
through  the  sale  of  Canada's  Victory  Bonds  to  be 
offered  in  November. 

That  is  why  Canada's  Victory  Bonds  are  offered 
to  the  people— -to  raise  money  to  help  to  finish  the 
war. 

"Canada  must  keep  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
even  though  it  be  a  chariot  of  fire,"  and  the  way 
for  Canada  to  keep  her  shoulder  to  the  wheel  is  by 
buying 


Canada 's  Victory  Bonds 


Issued  by  Canada's  Victory    Loan    Committee 
in  co-operation   with   vhe  Minister  of  Kii, 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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highly  for  Crerar's  Worth  that  hi-  should 
the  imprimatur,  so  to  speak,  of  a 
publicist  like  Hudson.     A-   Pre 

t  of  the  Grain  Growers'  Association, 
Mr.  Crerar  represents  a  body  of  opinion 

egating  fifty  thousand  members,  and 
lot  it  he  known  that  the  Western  farmer 
knows  his  politics  and  the  reasons  for 
them  like  a  hook,  being  quite  different 
from  his  Eastern  prototype  who  is  some-. 

what  slow  and  indifferent  to  puhlir  ques- 
tions. Crerar  has  behind  him  the  good 
will  of  this  army  of  farmers  and  conse- 
quently brings  great  strength  to  the  union 
government.  He  is  in  politics,  not  for 
politics  sake,  but  for  the  sound  causes  he 
has  to  champion.  He  carries  the  flag, 
around  which  the  West  rallies  most  read- 
ily. Mr.  Crerar  was  once  a  schoolmaster, 
but  there  is  nothing  magisterial  in  his 
manner.    His]  harm  is  such  that 

he  makes  friends  without  effort.  One 
drifts  into  weather  terms  in  describing 
the  new  Minister  of  Agriculture — he  is, 
so  to  speak,  fair  and  warm. 

Messrs.  Mewburn,  Ballantyne  and  Crc- 
rar  exhaust  the  business  additions  to  the 
cabinet;  all  the  others  are  seasoned  poli- 
ticians. Premier  Sifton,  of  Alberta,  has 
been  in  politics  for  twenty  live  years  and 
has  been  a  premier  for  ten.  Alberta  is 
a  hard  province  for  premiers— it  takes 
some  guessing — but  Premier  Sifton  has 
always  been  one  guess  ahead.  He  pos- 
••<  in  full  measure  the  brains  which 
have  made  his  brother,  Sir  Clifford, 
famous. 

The  Hon.  James  Calder,  of  Saskatche- 
wan, impinged  first  on  Western  affairs 
as  an  educationist,  in  which  respect  his 
career  resembles  very  much  that  of  the 
lijte  Sir  George  Ross,  who  graduated  from 
school  inspector  and  school  teacher  to 
statesman.  Mr.  Calder  delivers  forcible 
ches — forcible  in  manner  but  astute 
in  statement-  He  is  conceded  to  be  a 
great  party  organizer  with  a  long  head 
for  detail.  His  talents  as  a  speaker  and 
as  a  practical  politician  will  be  a  great 
help  to  union  government,  especially  in 
the  West  Mr.  Calder  is  spare  of  frame, 
walks  like  a  caged  tiger,  and  has  a  pair  of 
keen  blue  eyes  that  can  see  as  far  into  a 
millstone  as  the  next  man. 

Newton  Wesley  Rowell  is  known  all 
over  Canada  as  a  prohibitionist  and  moral 
reformer.  It  was  his  courage  and  earn- 
estness that  pushed  prohibition  along  in 
Ontario  and  also  gave  it  impetus  in  the 
other  provinces.  He  has  done  more  to 
forward  this  movement  than  any  other 
two  men  in  Canada.     His  honesty  is  equal 


to  bis  zeal,  and  his  ability  as  a  thinker 
and  speaker  lends  point  to  his  moral 
qualities.  Mr.  Rowell  will  probably  be 
nmed  as  the  prize  orator  in  the  new 
outfit.  No  one  excels  him  in  the  m. 
of  packing  a  speech  with  big  thoughts — 
no  wind,  no  foam,  always  the  condensed 
extract  of  wisdom.  One  venture 
diet  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  Mr 
Ko\v.]l's  hand  is  seen  in  economic  and 
which  will  conduce  to  win- 
ning the  war  by  enabling  people  to  live 
simply  and  at  a  reasonable  cost.  Mr 
Rowell  enters  the  larger  field  at  Ottawa 
from  a  sense  of  public  duty.  The  hopes 
he  has  sown  among  Ontario  Liberals  must 
fructify  under  a  leader  of  the  same  high 
mind  and  character. 

The    Hon.     Hugh     Guthrie,    Solicitor- 
■  •nil,  has  long  been  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  a  in  Parlia- 

ment. He  was  booked  for  high  honors  in 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  cabinet  if  the  Old 
Chief  should  prove  successful.  Mr. 
Guthrie,  however,  took  his  fine  prospects 
in  hand  and  followed  his  convictions  to 
the  union  government  side  where  his 
merits  and  his  courage  as  the  first  one  to 
take  the  plnngi  omptly  recognized. 

Mr.  Guthrie  is  one  of  the  best  stump 
speakers  in  Canada — a  veritable  whirl- 
wind of  energy  and  persuasion. 

The  Hon.  Frank  Carvell,  who  is  given 
the  most  important  portfolio  in  the  union 
government,  that  of  Public  Works,  has 
long  been  known  as  the  crusader  of  the 
Liberal  party.  He  never  went  out  after 
a  man  that  he  didn't  get — and  the  people 
of  Canada  may  expect  a  similar  perform- 
ance from  him  when  he  goes  out  after  en- 
trenched abuses  anywhere.  Fighting 
Frank  has  the  jaw  of  his  type.  He  is 
always  cleared  for  action,  like  a  torpedo 
boat  destroyer,  a  machine  of  war,  which 
his   long,   lean   line   of  body   abundantly 

SOggl 

The  Hon.  A.  K.  Maclean  had  a  brilliant 
career  in  Nova  Scotia  politics  before, 
going  to  Ottawa.  He  is  what  the  Scotch 
call  ca'  canny — slow  of  utterance,  deliber- 
ate in  manner.  His  speeches  have  an 
academic  tinge  and  are  more  suited  to  the 
sophisticated  atmosphere  of  Parliament 
than  to  the  hustings.  Mr.  Maclean  has 
the  Scotch  head  for  figures  and  when  W. 
S.  Fielding  quit  the  scene  he  naturally  be- 
came the  financial  critic  of  the  Opposition. 
Mr.  Maclean's  long  suit  is  caution — he 
looks  before  Tie  leaps  and  he  looks  long, 
a  proof  of  which  is  that  he  was  the  last 
Liberal  of  prominence  to  throw  in  his  lot 
with  union  government. 


The   Pawns  Count 

Continued  from  page  40. 


"The  first,  I  trust,  was  not  disagree- 
able?" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Without  flattering  you,"  she  answered, 
"I  think  I  would  say  that  I  prefer  the 
second." 

"I  had  an  idea,"  Lutchester  remarked 
diffidently,  "that  my  arrival  seemed  either 
opportune  or  inopportune — I  could  not 
quite  tell  which.  Were  you  in  any  way- 
troubled  or  embarrassed  by  the  presence 
of  the  little  Japanese  gentleman?" 

"Of  course  not,"  she  replied.  "Why,  he 
is  Jimmy's  valet." 

"How  absurd  of  me!"  Lutchester  mur- 
mured. "By  the  bye,  if  Jimmy  is  your 
brother — Mr.  Van  Teyl — I  have  a  letter 


to  him  from  a  pal  in  town — Dicky  Green. 
It  was  to  present  it  that  I  found  my  way 
up  here  this  evening.  I  was  told  that  he 
might  put  me  in  the  way  of  a  little  golf 
during  my  spare  time  over  here." 

He  produced  the  note  and  laid  it  upon 
the  table.  Pamela  glanced  at  it  and  then 
at  Lutchester.  He  was  carefully  dressed 
in  dinner-clothes,  black  tie  and  white 
waistcoat.  He  was,  as  usual,  perfectly 
groomed  and  immaculate.  He  had  what 
she  would  only  describe  to  herself  as  an 
everyday  air  about  him.  He  seemed  en- 
tirely free  from  any  mental  pressure  or 
the  wear  and  tear  of  great  events. 

"Golf?"  she  repeated  wonderingly.  "You 
expect  to  have  a  little  spare  time,  then?" 

"Well,  I  hope  so,"  Lutchester,  replied. 
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Makes  an  Ideal  Christmas 
Gift 

What  more  appropriate  gift  could 
you  give  the  boy  in  khaki  than  an 
"A. A."  Self-filling  Founta'n  Pen. 

The    exclusive    features    found     in 
''A.A."    fountain    pens    ccm- 
mend   them  above    all    others 
"P  for  the  boys  at  the  front. 

is  ■■■■'  s.i 

£  1*\  The  "A.A."  Fountain  Pen 
1/  \i  renders  continual  satisfaction 
15  I  after  yearsRof  service. 

FREE  -An  "A.A."  Clif  on 
every  "A.A."  pen 


MODERN  PEN   COMPANY 

Established  1895 

Succeuor  to 

ARTHUR  A.  WATERMAN  &  CO. 
170  Broadway,     New  York  City 

NOT  CONNECTED  WITH 
L.  E.  WATERMAN  CO. 
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before  prices 
again  advance. 

The  price  of  "CEETEE" 
may  change — but  never 
the  quality. 

Owing  to  the  tremen- 
dously high  prices  for 
wool,  the  cost  of  all 
woollen  goods  has  largely 
increased.  Much  to  our 
regret,  this  will  necessi- 
tate in  the  near  future, 
a  further  advance  in  the 
price  of 


/         THE  PURE  WOOL 

/UNDERCLOTHING 

I     THAT  WILL  NOT  SHRINK 


But    remember  —  all    under- 
clothing    bearing      the 
"CEETEE"    trade-mark    is 
of  the  highest  quality  only. 

You  can  always  rely  on  it  as 
there  is  no  low  or  medium 
grade  "CEETEE." 

It  is  all  full-fashioned — knit- 
ted on  special  machines — re- 
inforced at  wearing-  parts 
and  every  garment  guaran- 
teed not  to  shrink. 

A  ho 
Good  dealers  soil  it 


The  C.  Turnbull  Company,  Ltd. 

CALT       .        ONTARIO 


*13.50 


FORD  STREAMLINE 
HOOD  ONLY      -      - 

Smnd  for  Circular 
BURROWES      MANUFACTURING     COMPANY 
611  Kins  Str«.t   W«.t  TORONTO 


"One  must  have  exercise.  By  the  by," 
he  went  on,  "is  your  brother  in,  do  you 
happen  to  know?  Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  convenient  if  I  came  round  in  the 
morning?     I  am  staying  in  the  hotel." 

"Oh,  for  goodness  sake,  don't  go  away," 
she  begged.  "Jimmy  will  be  here  present- 
ly, for  certain.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  we 
have  been  rather  playing  hide-and-seek 
this  evening,  but  it  hasn't  been  altogether 
his  fault.  Please  sit  down  over  there — 
you  will  find  cigarettes  on  tbe  sideboard — 
and  talk  to  me." 

"Delighted,"  he  agreed,  taking  the 
chair  opposite  to  her.  "I  suppose  you  want 
to  know  what  became  of  poor  Graham?" 

A  sudden  bewilderment  appeared  in  her 
face.  She  leaned  towards  him.  Her  fore- 
head was  knitted,  her  eyes  puzzled.  There 
was  a  new  problem  to  be  solved. 

"Why,  Mr.  Lutchester,"  she  demanded, 
"how  on  earth  did  you  get  here?" 

"Across  the  Atlantic,"  he  replied  amia- 
bly.   "Bit  too  far  the  other  way  round." 

"Yes,  but  what  on?"  she  persisted.  "I 
went  straight  on  to  'The  Lapland'  after  we 
parted  last  week,  and  only  arrived  here 
an  hour  or  so  ago.  There  was  no  other 
passenger  steamer  sailing  for  three  days." 

"I  was  a  stowaway,"  he  told  her  con- 
fidentially— "helped  to  shovel  coals  all  the 
way  over." 

"Don't  talk  nonsense!"  she  protested  a 
little  sharply.  "I  dislike  mysteries.  Look 
at  you!  A  stowaway,  indeed!  Tell  me 
the  truth  at  once?" 

He  leaned  forward  in  his  chair  towards 
her.  An  ingenuous  smile  parted  his  lips. 
He  had  the  air  of  a  school-boy  repeating 
a  mischievous  secret. 

"The  fact  is,  Miss  Van  Teyl,"  he  con- 
fided, "I  don't  want  it  talked  about,  you 
know,  but  I  had  a  joy  ride  over." 

"A  what?" 

"A  joy  ride,"  he  repeated.  "A  cousin 
of  mine  is  in  command  of  a  destroyer,  and 
she  was  under  orders  to  sail  for  New 
York.  He  hadn't  the  slightest  right,  real- 
ly, to  bring  a  passenger,  as  she  was  com- 
ing over  on  a  special  mission,  but  I  had 
word  about  the  trip  over  here,  so  I  slip- 
ped on  board  late  one  night — not  a  word 
to  anyone,  you  understand — and — well, 
here  I  am.  A  more  awful  voyage,"  he 
went  on  impressively,  "you  couldn't  imag- 
ine. I  was  sore  all  over  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  starting.  There's  practical- 
ly no  deck  on  those  things,  you  know,  for 
sitting  out  or  anything  of  that  sort.  The 
British  Navy's  nowhere  for  comfort,  I 
can  tell  you.  The  biggest  liner  for  me, 
going  back!" 

Pamela  was  still  a  little  dazed.  Lutch- 
ester's  story  did  not  sound  in  the  least 
convincing.  For  the  moment,  however, 
she  accepted  his  account  of  himself. 

"Tell  me  now,"  she  begged,  "about  Cap- 
tain Graham?" 

"You  haven't  heard,  then?" 

"I  have  heard  nothing.  How  should  I 
hear?" 

"I  took  him  straight  back  to  my  rooms 
after  we  left  you,"  Lutchester  began.  "He 
was  in  an  awful  state  of  nerves  and  drugs 
and  drink.  Then  I  put  him  to  bed  as  soon 
as  I  could,  and  rang  up  a  pal  of  mine  at 
the  War  Office  to  take  him  in  hand." 

"Do  you  believe,"  she  asked  curiously, 
"that  he  had  really  been  robbed  of  his 
formula?" 

"Those  amiable  people  who  were  inter- 
viewing him  in  the  chapel  seemed  to  think 
so,"  Lutchester  observed. 

"But  you.  What  do  you  think?"  she 
persisted. 


He  smiled  in  superior  fashion. 

"I  find  it  rather  hard  to  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  anyone  would  take  the 
trouble,"  he  confided.  "I  have  heard  it 
said  in  my  department  that  there  have 
been  thirty-one  new  explosives  invented 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Two  of 
them  only  are  in  use,  and  they're  not  much 
better  than  the  old  stuff." 

Pamela  nodded  understandingly. 

"All  the  same,"  she  remarked,  "I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  was  the  case  with  Captain 
Graham's  invention.  There  were  rumors 
for  days  before  that  something  wonderful 
was  happening  on  Salisbury  Plain.  They 
had  to  cover  up  whole  acres  of  ground 
after  his  last  experiments,  and  a  man  who 
was  down  there  told  me  that  it  seemed 
just  as  though  the  life  had  been  sucked 
out  of  it." 

"Where  did  you  collect  all  this  informa- 
tion?" her  visitor  inquired. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"One  hears  everything  in  London." 

Lutchester  was  sitting  with  his  finger- 
tips pressed  together.  For  a  moment  his 
attention  seemed  fixed  upon  them. 

"There  are  things,"  he  said,  "which  one 
hears,  too,  in  the  far  corners  of  the  world 
— on  the  Atlantic,  for  instance." 

"You  have  had  some  news?"  she  inter- 
rupted. 

"It  is  really  a  private  piece  of  informa- 
tion," he  told  her,  "and  it  won't  be  in  the 
papers — not  the  way  the  thing  happened, 
anyway — but  I  don't  suppose  there's  any 
harm  in  telling  you,  as  we  were  both  more 
or  less  mixed  up  in  the  affair.  Graham 
was  shot  the  next  day,  on  his  way  up  to 
Northumberland." 

"Shot?"  she  exclaimed  incredulously. 

"Murdered,  if  you'd  like  the  whole 
thrill,"  Lutchester  continued.  "Of  course, 
wo  didn't  get  many  particulars  in  the 
wireless,  but  we  gathered  that  he  was 
shot  by  someone  passing  him  in  a  more 
powerful  car  on  a  lonely  stretch  of  the 
Great  North  Road." 

PAMELA  shuddered.  She  was  for  the 
moment  profoundly  impressed.  A  cer- 
tain air  of  unreality  which  had  hung  over 
the  events  of  that  night  was  suddenly  ban- 
ished. The  whole  tragedy  rose  up  before 
her  eyes.  The  effect  of  it  was  almost 
stupefying. 

"Gave  me  quite  a  shock,"  Lutchester 
confided.  "Somehow  or  other  I  had  never 
been  able  to  take  that  night  quite  serious- 
ly. There  was  more  than  a  dash  of  melo- 
drama in  it,  wasn't  there?  Seems  now  as 
though  those  fellows  must  have  been  in 
earnest,  though." 

"And  as  though  Captain  Graham's 
formula,"  she  reminded  him  gravely,  "was 
the  real  thing." 

"Whereupon,"  Lutchester  observed, 
"our  first  interest  in  the  affair  receives  a 
certain  stimulus.  Someone  stole  the  form- 
ula. To  judge  from  the  behavior  of  those 
amiable  gentlemen  connected  with  Henry's 
Restaurant,  it  wasn't  they.  Someone 
had  been  before  them.  Have  you  any 
theories,  Miss  Van  Teyl?" 

"I  can  tell  you  who  has,"  she  replied. 
"Do  you  remember  when  we  were  all 
grouped  around  that  notice — Mefiez-vous! 
Taisez-vous!  Les  oreilles  ennemies  vous 
ecoutent!" 

"Of  course  I  do,"  he  assented. 

"Do  you  remember  Baron  Sunyea  mak- 
ing a  remark  afterwards?  He  had  been 
standing  by  and  heard  everything  Graham 
said." 

"Can't  say  that  I  do,"  Lutchester  re- 
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CHRISTMAS    letters 
and     acknowled 
menta  should  be    written 
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the  stationery  which  has 
that    much  touch 

of  refinement. 

Ask  your  stationer 
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I  make  an  a 
able  Christmas  gift. 
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Toronto.  Canada 

Brantford ,  Vancouver. 
Winn ipee  , CalPary. 


You  will  need 

DREADNAUGHT  CHAINS 

in  a  spot  like  this 


The  illustration   shows    a   dangerous   hill    on    the    Hamilton-Guelph 
road,  but  a  slippery  city  street    is    probably   more    dangerous. 


The  safe  and  sane  method 
for  molorist&bs  to  equip  with 


The    long   lever    r 
connector  show 
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FIGURE  SKATE 

used  by  leading  fancy  skaters 
all  over  the  world 

Figure  and  dance  skating  is  becoming 
more  popular  every  year.  More  and  more 
you  see  it  at  the  rinks.  It  is  such  a  delight- 
ful exercise  and  offers  unlimited  variety  of 
movements. 
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The  "STARR"  International  Figure  Skate  is 
specially  designed  for  the  purpose  and  is  nuide  for 
Ixith  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Some  may  My  it  looks  funny"— Yes.  but  it's 
mide  to  do  funny  things  -bobs  twists,  turns  cork- 
screws, curves,  loog  glides,  eu 

The  radius  i»  scientifically  correct  The  MW- 
like  edge  on  the  toe  enables  the  skater  to  stop  and 
turn  or  pivot  accurately. 

Made  from  best  Sheffield  steel— welded  and 
hand  tempered  by  our  secret  process  nickel  plated 
and  highly  polished-and  in  the  largest  skate  fac- 
tory in   tin    British   K.mpirc. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 
the  "STARR"  line. 
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Big  Spare-Time  Money 
For  YOU 

We  want  good,  steady,  reliable  persona — resident  representatives — 

who  would  like  to  make  $10.00  to  $25.00  extra  cash  each  month 

without  in  any  way  interfering  with  their  present  duties. 

It  is  easy,  pleasant,  profitable  spare-time  work — it  does  not  require 

previous  selling  experience — we  tell  you  how. 

Write  for  particular-.     Just  .-ay  on  a  postal  card — "Send  me  your 

proposition." 
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gretted,  "but  I  remember  seeing  him  about 
the  place." 

"You  promise  to  say  or  do  nothing  with- 
out my  permission,  if  I  tell  you  some- 
thing?" she  went  on. 

"Naturally!" 

"See,  then,  how  diplomacy  of  secret  ser- 
vice work,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it, 
can  gather  the  ends  of  the  world  together! 
Only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago  that  Jap- 
anese valet  of  my  brother's,  having 
searched  my  rooms  in  vain,  demanded 
from  me  that  formula!" 

"From  you?"  Lutchester  gasped.  "But 
you  haven't  got  it!" 

"Of  course  not.  On  the  other  hand 
Sunyea  pitched  upon  me  as  being  one  of 
the  possible  thieves,  and  cabled  his  in- 
structions over." 

"Have  you  got  it?"  he  asked  abruptly. 

"If  I  had,"  she  smiled,  "I  should  not 
tell  you." 

"But  come,"  he  expostulated,  "the 
thing's  no  use  to  you." 

"So  Baron  Sunyea  evidently  thought," 
she  laughed.  "We'll  leave  that,  if  you 
don't  mind." 

Lutchester  was  still  looking  a  little  be- 
wildered. 

"I  had  an  idea  when  I  came  in,"  he 
muttered,  "that  things  were  a  little  scrap- 
py between  you  and  the  Japanese  gentle- 
man." 

She  was  suddenly  serious. 

"Now  that  I  have  told  you  the  truth," 
she  said,  "I  really  ought  to  thank  you. 
You  certainly  seem  to  have  a  knack  of 
appearing  when  you  are  wanted." 

"Fluke  this  time,  I'm  afraid,"  he  ack- 
nowledged, "but  I  rather  like  the  sugges- 
tion. You  ought  to  see  a  great  deal  of  me, 
Miss  Van  Teyl.  Do  you  realize  that  I  am 
a  stranger  in  New  York,  and  any  hospi- 
tality you  can  show  me  may  be  doubly  re- 
warded? Are  you  going  to  take  me  round 
and  show  me  the  sights?" 

"Are  you  going  to  have  any  time  for 
sight-seeing?" 

"Well,  I  hope  so.  Why  not?  A  fellow 
can't  do  more  than  a  certain  number  of 
hours'  work  in  a  day." 

She  looked  at  him  curiously. 

"And  yet,"  she  murmured,  "you  expect 
to  win  the  war!" 

"Of  course  we  shall  win  the  war,"  he  as- 
sured her  confidently.  "You  haven't  any 
doubt  about  that  vourself,  have  you,  Miss 
Van  Teyl?" 

"I  don't  know,"  she  told  him  calmly. 

Lutchester  was  almost  horrified.  He 
rose  to  his  feet  and  stood  looking  down  at 
his  companion. 

"Tell  me  what  on  earth  you  mean?"  he 
demanded.  "We  always  win  in  the  long 
run,  even  if  we  muddle  things  about  a 
little." 

"I  was  just  contrasting  in  my  mind," 
she  said  thoughtfully,  "some  of  the  Ger- 
mans whom  I  have  met  since  the  war, 
with  some  of  the  Englishman.  They  ate 
taking  it  very  seriously,  you  know,  Mr. 
Lutchester.  They  don't  find  time  for 
luncheon-parties  or  sight-seeing." 

"That's  just  their  way,"  he  protested. 
"They  turn  themselves  into  machines. 
They  are  what  we  used  to  call  suckers  at 
school,  but  you  can  take  my  word  for  it 
that  before  next  autumn  they  will  be  on 
the  run." 

"You  call  them  suckers,"  she  observed. 
"That's  because  they're  always  working, 
always  studying,  always  experimenting. 
Supposing  they  got  hold  of  something  like 
this  new  explosive?" 

"First  of  all,"  he  told  her,  "I  don't  be 
lieve  in  it,  and  secondly,  if  it  exists,  the 
formula  isn't  in  their  hands." 
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"Supposing  it  i.-  in  nniu'.'"  sh<-  su^gest- 

"I  miRht  sell  it  to  them." 

"Til  trust  you  all  the  time,"  he  laughed 

light-heartedly.    "I  cant  tee  you  ^ivin^  a 

up  to  the  Huns.     .     .     Will  you  lunch 

with  me  at  one  o'clock  to-morrow,  please?" 

illy    not,"    the    replied.     "You 

must  attend  to  your  work,  whatever  it  is." 

all    very    well,"    he   grumbled, 

"but  every  one  has  an  hour  off  for  lun- 

n." 

"People  who  win  wars  don't  lunch,"  she 

.rely.       "Here's     .limmy — I 

can    hear    his    voice — and    he's    brought 

up  with  him.     I'll     let  you  know 

about  lunch." 

The  door  opened.    James  Van  Teyl  and 
Fischer  entered  together. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

TIE    tirst   few  after   the   en- 

trance of  the  two  men  were  monopol- 
ized by  the  greeting!  of  Pamela  with  her 
brother.  Fischer  stood  a  little  in  the 
[ground,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Lutches- 
ter.  His  brain  was  used  to  emergencies, 
but  he  found  himself  here  confronted  by 
an  unanswerable  problem. 

"Say,  this  is  Mr.  Lutchester,  isn't  it?" 
he  inquired,  holding  out  his  hand. 

"The   same,"   Lutchester   assented   pol- 
itely.   "We  met  at  Henry's  some  ten  i 
iik'o,  didn't  W( 

"Mr.  Lutchester  has  brought  us  a  let- 
ter from  Dicky  Green.  Jimmy,"  Pamela 
explained,  as  she  withdrew  from  her 
brother's  arms.  "Quite  unnece 
it  happens,  because  I  met  him  in  London 
just  before  we  sailed." 

"Very  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Lutches- 
ter." Jimmy  declared,  wringing  his  hand 
with  American  cordiality.  "Dicky's  an 
old  pal  of  mine — one  of  the  best.  We 
graduated  in  the  same  vear  from  Har- 
vard." 

Conversation  for  a  few  minutes  was 
platitudinal.  Van  Teyl,  although  he 
showed  few  signs  of  his  recent  exce 
was  noisy  and  boisterous,  clutching  at  this 
brief  escape  from  a  situation  which  he 
dreaded.  Fischer  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
mained in  the  background,  ominously 
silent,  thinking  rapidly,  speculating  and 
theorizing  as  to  the  coincidence,  if  it  were 
coincidence,  of  finding  Lutchester  and 
Pamela  together.  He  listened  to  the  for- 
mer's polite  conversation,  never  once  let- 
ting his  eyes  wander  from  his  face.  All 
his  thoughts  were  concentrated  upon  one 
problem.  The  mysterious  escape  of  Sandy 
Graham,  which  had  sent  him  flying  from 
the  country,  remained  unsolved.  Of  Pam- 
ela's share  in  it  he  had  already  his  suspi- 
cions. Was  it  possible  that  Lutchester 
was  the  other  and  the  central  figure  in 
that  remarkable  rescue?  He  waited  his 
opportunity,  and,  during  a  momentary 
lull  in  the  cheerful  conversation,  broke  in 
with  his  first  question. 

"Say,  Mr.  Lutchester,  you  haven't  any 
twin  brother,  have  you?" 

"No  brother  at  all,"  Lutchester  ad- 
mitted. 

"Then,  how  did  you  get  over  here?  You 
were  at  Henry's,  weren't  you,  on  the  night 
the  Lapland  sailed?  You  didn't  cross  with 
us,  and  there's  no  other  steamer  due  for 
two  days." 

"Then  I  can't  be  here,"  Lutchester  de- 
clared.   "The  thing's  impossible." 

"Guess  you'll  have  to  explain,  if  you 
want  to  save  me  from  a  sleepless  night," 
Fischer  persisted. 

Lutchester  smiled.  He  had  the  air  of 
one  enjoying  the  situation  immensely. 
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You  will  find  it  pleasant  and  con- 
venient to  use  and  remarkably 
efficacious. 

Absorbine,  Jr.  invigorates  jaded 
muscles,  limbers  the  joints,  and 
prevents  second-day  soreness 
and  lameness. 
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I  DIRECT    FROM 
TRAPPER  to YOU 


No  matter  -where  you  live,  you  can  obtain  the  lat- 
est styles  and  the  highest  quality  in  Fur  sets  or 
garments  from  Hallam's  by  mail.  All  Hallam  gar- 
ments are  high  quality  Furs — yet  can  be  obtained 
by  you  direct  by  mail  at  lower  prices  than  else- 
where for  the  same  quality — every  Hallam  gar- 
ment is  guaranteed. 

Why  We  Can  Sell  at  puce,  we  buy  our  skuL 

^lirh     T  nw     PriPM        direct    from    the   Trap- 

^ucn   ix>w    r rices     per>  and  gl.n  direct  t0 

you  for  cash,  saving  you  a  great  share  of  the  middlemen's 
profits — high  store  rent — bad  accounts — salesman's  salaries. 
Then  you  are  sure  of  satisfaction  when  you  buy  by  mail 
from  Hallam.  You  see  the  articles  in  your  own  home  and 
can  examine  them  without  interference — if  the  goods  do  not 
FOU  in  any  way — you  can  simply  send  them  back  AT 
OUR  EXPENSE,  and  we  will  cheerfully  return  your  money — 
you  are  not  out  one  cent — we  are  thus  compelled  to  give 
extra  good  value,  as  we  cannot  afford  to  have  goods  returned. 

The  articles  illustrated  in  this  advertise- 
ment are  fair  samples  of  Eblbun's great  values 
and    will    ''  Aptly   on    receipt   of  price. 
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colors,  carefully  i 
ed,  and  workmanship  is 
faultless.  Lined  with 
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satin — new  style  collar, 
which  can  be  worn  as  a 
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as  in  small  illustration. 
1  line 
with  half  belt  In  sizes 
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or  in  ,  $11.50,  delivered  to  ; 

1507 — Hat  to  match,  silk  lined.    $7.50,  delivered  to  you. 


1686 — Handsome    Manchurlan 
Wolf   Set.  itaa,  made 

from  fine,  jet  black  silky  skins.  The 
large  stole  li  In  two  skin  style,  wide 
across  the  back  and  shoulders — 
trimmed  with  beads,  tatli  and  paws. 
Muff  is  large  ami  comfortable,  made 
over  soft  down  bed — has  wrist  cord 
ith  head  and  tail 
— lined  with  corded  silk  poplin. 
Exceptional  value.  $13.50  per  set, 
delivered  to  you. 
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Hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  Canada  to-day  are  working  our  plan.  If  you  would  like  to 
join  this  "thrifty  class"  of  spare  time  hustlers— write  us  to-day. 
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"Well,"  he  said,  "I  have  had  to  confess 
to  Miss  Van  Teyl  here,  so  I  may  as  well 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it  to  you.  To  every 
one  else  I  meet  in  New  York,  I  shall  say 
that  I  came  over  on  the  Lapland.  I  really 
came  over  on  a  destroyer." 

Fischer's  face  seemed  to  become  more 
set  and  grim  than  ever. 

"A  British  destroyer,"  he  muttered  to 
himself. 

"It  was  a  kind  of  joy-ride,"  Lutchester 
explained  confidentially,  "a  cousin  of  mine 
who  was  in  command,  came  in  to  see  me 
and  say  good-bye,  just  after  I'd  received 
my  orders  from  the  head  of  my  depart- 
ment to  come  out  here  on  the  next  steamer, 
and  he  smuggled  me  on  board  that  night. 
Mum's  the  word,  though,  if  you  please. 
We  asked  nobody's  leave.  It  would  have 
taken  about  a  month  to  have  heard  any- 
thing definite  from  the  Admiralty." 

"A  British  destroyer  come  across  the 
Atlantic,  eh?"  Fischer  muttered.  "She 
must  have  come  out  on  a  special  mission, 
then,  I  imagine." 

"That  is  not  for  me  to  say,"  Lutchester 
observed,  with  stiff  reticence. 

Pamela  suddenly  and  purposely  inter- 
vened.   She  turned  towards  Fischer. 

"Mr.  Lutchester  brought  some  rather 
curious  news,"  she  observed.  "He  got  it 
by  wireless.  Do  you  remember  all  the 
fuss  there  was  about  the  disappearance 
of  Captain  Holderness's  friend  at 
Henry's?" 

"I  heard  something  about  it,"  he  ad- 
mitted grimly. 

"Well,  Captain  Graham  was  in  my 
party,  so  naturally  I  was  more  interested 
than  any  one  else.  To  all  appearance  he 
entered  Henry's  Restaurant,  walked  up 
the  stairs  and  disappeared  into  the  skies. 
The  place  was  ransacked  everywhere  for 
him,  but  he  never  turned  up.  Well,  the 
very  next  day  he  was  murdered  in  a  motor 
car  on  his  way  to  Northumberland." 

"Incredible!"  Fischer  murmured. 

"Seems  a  queer  set  out,"  Lutchester 
remarked,  "but  it's  quite  true.  He  was 
supposed  to  have  discovered  a  marvellous 
new  explosive,  the  formula  for  which  had 
been  stolen.  He  was  on  his  way  up  to 
Northumberland  to  make  fresh  experi- 
ments." 

"For  myself  I  have  little  faith,"  Fischer 
observed,  "in  any  new  explosives.  In  Ger- 
many they  believe,  I  understand,  that  the 
limit  of  destructiveness  has  been  at- 
tained." 

"The  Germans  should  know,"  Lut- 
chester jdmitted  carelessly.  "I'm  afraid 
they  are  still  a  good  deal  ahead  of  us  in 
most  scientific  matters.  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  calling  some  time  to-morrow, 
Miss  Van  Teyl,  and  hope  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  improving  my  acquaintance 
with  your  brother.  Good-night,  Mr. 
Fischer." 

"Are  you  staying  in  the  hotel?"  the 
latter  inquired. 

"On  the  eighteenth  floor,"  was  the  some- 
what gloomy  reply.  "I  shan't  be  able  to 
shave  in  front  of  the  window  without 
feeling  giddy.  However,  I  suppose  that's 
America.     Good-bye,  everybody." 

WITH  a  little  inclusive  and  farewell 
bow  he  disappeared.  They  heard 
him  make  his  way  down  the  corridor  and 
ring  for  the  lift.  Rather  a  curious  silence 
ensued, .  which  was  broken  at  last  by 
Pamela. 

"Is  that,"  she  asked,  throwing  herself 
into  an  easy  chair  and  selecting  a  cigar- 
ette, "just  an  ordinary  type  of  a  nice,  well- 
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I,    unintelligent,    self-sufficient    Eng- 
lishman, or " 

"Or  what?"  P'ischer  asked,  with  in- 
terest. 

Pamela  watched  the  smoke  curl  from 
•id  of  her  cigarette. 

"Well,  I  scan-fly  know  how  to  finish," 
she  confessed,  "only  sometimes  when  I  am 
talking  to  him  I  feel  that  he  can  scarcely 
be  as  big  a  fool  as  he  seems,  and  then  I 
wonder.  Jimmy,"  she  went  on,  shaking 
her  head  at  him,  "you're  not  looking  well. 
you've  been  sitting  up  too  late  and  getting 
into  bad  habits  during  my  absence.  Open 
confession,  now,  if  you  please.  If  it's  a 
girl,  I  shall  give  you  my  blessing." 

in  Teyl  groaned  and  said  nothing.    A 
»iding    of    impending     trouble    de- 
pressed   Pamela.      She    turned    towards 
her  and  found  in  his  grim  face  con- 
firmation of  her  fears. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  she  demanded. 

"Your  brother  will  explain,"  Fischer 
replied.  "It  is  better  that  he  should  tell 
you  everything." 

"Everything?"  she  repeated.  "What  is 
there  to  tell.  What  have  you  to  do  with 
my  brother,  anyway?"  she  added  fiercely. 

"You  must  not  look  at  me  as  though  I 
were  in  any  way  to  blame  for  what  has 
happened,"  was  the  insistent  reply.  "On 
the  contrary,  I  have  been  very  lenient  with 
your  brother.  I  am  still  prepared  to  be 
lenient — upon  certain  conditions." 

The  light  of  battle  was  in  Pamela's  eyes. 
She  fought  against  the  significance  of  the 
man's  ominous  words.  This  was  his  first 
blow,  then,  and  directed  against  her. 

"I  begin  to  understand,"  she  said. 
"Please  go  on.     Let  me  hear  everything." 

Van  Teyl  had  turned  to  the  sideboard. 
He  mixed  and  drank  off  a  whisky  and 
soda.    Then  he  swung  around. 

"I'll  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  in  a  few 
words,  Pamela,"  he  promised.  "I've 
gambled  with  Fischer's  money,  lost  it, 
•forged  a  transfer  of  his  to  meet  my  lia- 
bilities, and  I  am  in  his  power.  He  could 
have  me  hammered  and  chucked  into  Sing- 
Sing,  if  he  wanted  to.  That's  all  there  is 
about  it." 

Pamela  stood  the  shock  well.  She  turned 
to  Fischer. 

"How  much  of  this  are  you  responsible 
for?"  she  asked. 

"That,"  he  objected,  "is  an  impudent 
question.  It  is  not  I  who  had  the  moulding 
of  your  brother's  character.  It  is  not  I 
who  made  him  a  forger  and  weakling." 

Van  Teyl's  arm  was  upraised.  An  oath 
broke  from  his  lips.  Pamela  seized  him 
firmly  and  drew  him  away. 

"Be  nuiet.  James,"  she  begged.  "Let  us 
hear  what  Mr.  Fischer  is  going  to  do  about 
it." 

"That  depends  upon  you,"  was  the  cold 
reply. 

PAMELA  stood  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
between  the  two  men,  and  laughed. 
Her  brother  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  and  his 
head  had  dropped  moodily  upon  his  folded 
arms.  She  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
and  a  new  sense  of  strength  inspired  her. 
She  felt  that  if  she  were  not  indeed  en- 
tirely mistress  of  the  situation,  yet  the 
elements  of  triumph  were  there  to  her 
hand. 

"This  is  living,  at  any  rate,"  she  de- 
clared. "First  of  all  I  discover  that  your 
Japanese  servant  is  a  spy " 

"Nikasti!"  Van  Teyl  interrupted  furi- 
ously. "Blast  him!  I  knew  that  there 
was  something  wrong  about  that  fellow, 
Fischer!" 

Fischer  frowned. 


What  is  an  Internal  Bath? 


By  W.  R.  BEAL 


Much  has  been  said  and  volumes  have 
been  written  describing  at  length  the  many 
kinds  of  baths  civilized  man  has  indulged 
in  from  time  to  time.  Every  possible 
•source  of  the  human  mind  has  been  brought 
into  play  to  fashion  new  methods  of  bath- 
ing, but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  most 
important,  as  well  as  the  mo   '  il  of 

all  baths,  the  "Internal  Bath,"  has  been 
given  little  thought.  The  reason  for  this 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  few  people 
seem  to  realize  the  tremendous  part  that 
ial  bathing  plays  in  the  acquiring  und 
maintaining   of   health. 

If  you  were  to  ask  a  dozen  people  to 
define  an  internal  bath,  you  would  have  as 
many  different  definitions,  and  the  prob- 
ability is  that  not  one  of  them  would  be 
correct.  To  avoid  any  misconception  as  to 
what  constitutes  an  internal  bath,  let  it  be 
said  that  a  hot  water  enema  is  no  more 
an  internal  bath  than  a  bill  of  fare  is  a 
dinner. 

If  it  were  possible  and  agreeable  to  take 
the  great  mass  of  thinking  people  to  wit- 
ness an  average  post-mortem,  the  sights 
they  would  see  and  the  things  they  would 
iearn  would  prove  of  such  lasting  benefit 
and  impress  them  so  profoundly  that  fur- 
ther argument  in  favor  of  internal  bath- 
ing would  be  unnecessary  to  convince 
them.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  this,  profitable  as  such  an 
nence  would  doubtless  prove  to  be. 
There  is,  then,  only  one  other  way  to  get 
this  information  into  their  hands,  and  that 
is  by  acquainting  them  with  such  know- 
as  will  enable  them  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  this  long-sought-for  health-pro- 
ducing  necessity. 

Few  people  realize  what  a  very  little 
thing  is  necessary  sometimes  to  improve 
their  physical  condition.  Also,  they  have 
almost  no  conception  of  how  little  care- 
lessness, indifference,  or  neglect  can  be  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  most  virulent 
disease.  For  instance,  that  universal  dis- 
order from  which  almost  all  humanity  is 
suffering,  known  as  "constipation,"  "auto- 
intoxication." "auto-infection"  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  terms,  is  not  only  curable, 
i>ut  preventable,  through  the  consistent 
practice   of   internal   bathing. 

How  many  people  realize  that  normal 
functioning  of  the  bowels  and  a  clean  in- 
testinal tract  make  it  impossible  to  become 
sick?  "Man  of  to-day  is  only  fifty  per 
cent,  efficient."  Reduced  to  simple  Eng- 
lish, this  means  that  most  men  are  trying 
to  do  a  man's  portion  of  work  on  half  a 
man's  power.  This  applies  equally  to  wo- 
men. 

That  it  is  impossible  to  continue  to  do 
this  indefinitely  must  be  apparent  to  all. 
Xature  never  intended  the  delicate  human 
organism  to  be  operated  on  a  hundred  per 
cent,  overload.  A  machine  could  not  stand 
this  and  not  break  down,  and  the  body- 
certainly  cannot  do  more  than  a  machine. 
There  is  entirely  too  much  unnecessary  and 
avoidable    sickness    in    the   world. 

How  many  people  can  you  name,  includ- 
ing yourself,  who  are  physically  vigorous 
healthy,  and  strong?  The  number  is  ap- 
pallingly   small. 

It  is  not  a  complex  matter  to  keep  in 
condition,  but  it  takes  a  little  time,  and 
in  these  strenuous  days  people  have  time 
fo    do    everything    else    necessary    for    the 


attainment  of  happiness  but  the  moat  essen- 
tial thing  of  all,  that  of  giving  their 
bodies   the   proper  care. 

Would  you  believe  that  five  to  ten  min- 
utes of  time  devoted  to  systematic  internal 
bathing  can  make  you  healthy  and  main- 
tain your  physical  efficiency  indefinitely? 
Granting  that  such  a  simple  procedure  at 
this  will  do  what  is  claimed  for  it,  is  it 
not  worth  while  to  learn  more  about  that 
which  will  accomplish  this  end?  Internal 
bathing  will  do  this,  and  it  will  do  it  for 
people  of  all  ages  and  in  all  conditions 
of   health    and   disease. 

People  don't  seem  to  realize,  strange  to 
say,  how  important  it  is  to  keep  the  body 
free  from  accumulated  body-waste  (pois- 
ons). Their  doing  so  would  prevent  the 
absorption  into  the  blood  of  the  poisonous 
excretions  of  the  body,  and  health  would 
be  the  inevitable  result. 

If  you  would  keep  your  blood  pure,  your 
heart  normal,  your  eye»  clear,  your  com- 
plexion clean,  your  mind  keen,  your  blood 
pressure  normal,  your  nerves  relaxed,  and 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  vigor  of  youth  in 
your  declining  years,  practise  internal  bath- 
ing, and  begin  to-day. 

Now  that  your  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  importance  of  internal  bathing,  it 
may  be  that  a  number  of  questions  Will 
suggest  themselves  to  your  mind.  You  will 
probably  want  to  know  WHAT  an  Internal 
Bath  is,  WHY  people  should  take  them,  and 
the  WAY  to  take  them.  These  and  count- 
less other  questions  are  all  answered  in  a 
booklet  entitled  "THE  WHAT,  THE  WHY 
and  the  WAY.  OF  INTERNAL  BATHING," 
written  bv  Doctor  Chaa.  A.  Tyrrell,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  "J.  B.  L.  Cascade."  whose 
lifelong  study  and  research  alo'ng  this  line 
make  him  the  pre-eminent  authority  or. 
this  subject.  Not  only  has  internal  bath- 
ing saved  and  prolonged  Dr.  Tyrrell's  own 
life,  but  the  lives  of  multitudes  of  hope- 
less individuals  have  been  equally  spared 
and  prolonged.  No  book  has  ever  been 
written  containing  such  a  vast  amount  of 
practical  information  to  the  business  man, 
the  worker,  and  the  housewife.  All  that  is 
necessary  to  secure  this  book  is  to  write 
to  Dr.  Tyrrell  at  Room  245,  at  163  College 
Street,  Toronto,  and  mention  having  read 
this  article  in  MacLean's  Magazine,  and 
same  will  be  immediately  mailed  to  you 
free   of  all  cost  or  obligation. 

Perhaps  you  realize  now,  more  than  ever, 
the  truth  of  these  statements,  and  if  the 
reading  of  this  article  will  result  in  a 
proper  appreciation  on  your  part  of  the 
value  of  internal  bathing,  it  will  have 
served  its  purpose.  What  you  will  want 
to  do  now  is  to  avail  yourself  of  the  op- 
portunity for  learning  more  about  the 
subject,  and  your  writing  for  this  book 
will  give  you  that  information.  Do  not  put 
off  doing  this,  but  send  for  the  book  now, 
while   the   matter   is   fresh   in   your  mind. 

"Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time." 
A  thief  is  one  who  steals  something.  Don't 
allow  procrastination  to  cheat  you  out  of 
your  opportunity  to  get  this  valuable  infor- 
mation, which  is  free  for  the  asking.  If 
you  would  be  natural,  be  healthy.  It  is 
unnatural  to  be  sick.  Why  be  unnatural 
when  it  is  such  a  simple  thing  to  be  well? 
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"What's  he  been  up  to?"  he  inquired. 

"Well,  to  begin  with,"  Pamela  ex- 
plained, "he  searched  my  room,  then  he 
locked  me  in  here,  and  was  proceeding  to 
threaten  me  when  fortunately  Mr.  Lut- 
chester  arrived." 

"Threaten  you — what  about?"  Fischer 
demanded. 

"He  seemed  to  have  an  absurd  idea," 
Pamela  explained  sweetly,  "that  I  might 
have  somewhere  concealed  upon  my  per- 
son the  formula  which  was  stolen  from 
Captain  Graham  last  Monday  week  at 
Henry's  Restaurant.  It  makes  quite  a 
small  world  of  it,  doesn't  it?" 

"I  will  deal  with  Nikasti  for  this," 
Fischer  promised,  "if  it  is  true.  Mean- 
while?" 

"No  sooner  have  I  got  over  that  little 
shock,"  Pamela  went  on,  "than  you  turn 
up  with  this  melodramatic  story,  and  an 
offer  from  Mr.  Fischer,  which  I  can  read 
in  his  face.  Really,  I  feel  that  I  shall 
hear  the  buzz  of  a  cinema  machine  in  a 
moment.  How  much  do  you  owe  him, 
Jimmy?" 

"Eighty-nine  thousand  dollars,"  the 
young  man  groaned. 

"I'll  write  you  a  cheque  to-morrow 
morning?"  Pamela  promised.  "Will  that 
do,  Mr.  Fischer?" 

"It  is  the  last  thing  I  desire,"  was  the 
calm  reply. 

"Really!  Well,  perhaps  now  you  will 
come  to  the  point.  Perhaps  you  will  tell 
me  what  it  is  that  you  do  want?" 

"Stolen  property,"  Fischer  announced 
deliberately,  "stolen  property,  however, 
to  which  I  have  a  greater  right  than  you." 

She  laughed  at  him  mockingly. 

"I  think  not,  Mr.  Fischer,"  she  said. 
"You  really  don't  deserve  it,  vou  know." 

"And  why  not?" 


"Just  see  how  you  have  bungled !  You 
bait  the  trap,  the  poor  man  walks  into  it, 
and  you  allow  another  to  forestall  you. 
Not  only  that,  but  you  actually  allow 
Japan  to  come  into  the  game,  and  but 
for  Mr.  Lutchester's  appearance  we  might 
both  of  us  have  been  left  plante  la.  No, 
Mr.  Fischer!  Yrou  don't  deserve  the  form- 
ula, and  you  shall  not  have  it.  I'll  pay  my 
brother's  debt  to  you  in  dollars — no  other 
way." 

"Dollars,"  Mr.  Fischer  told  her  sternly, 
"will  never  buy  the  forged  transfer.  Dol- 
lars will  never  keep  your  brother  out  of 
the  city  police  court  or  Sing-Sing  after- 
wards. There  isn't  much  future  for  a 
young  man  who  has  been  through  it." 

VAN  TEYL  was  upon  him  suddenly 
with  a  low,  murderous  cry.  Fischer 
had  no  time  to  resist,  no  chance  of  success 
if  he  had  attempted  it.  He  was  borne 
backwards  on  to  the  lounge,  his  assail- 
ant's hand  upon  his  throat.  The  young 
man  was  beside  himself  with  drink  and 
fury.  The  words  poured  from  his  lips, 
incoherent,  hot  with  rage. 

"You— hound !  You've  made  my  life  a 
hell!  Y'ou've  plotted  and  schemed  to  get 
me  into  your  power!  .  .  There!  Do 
vou  feef  the  life  going  out  of  you?  .  • 
My  sister,  indeed!  You!  .  .  You  scum 
of  the  earth !     You     .     .     . 

"James!" 

The  sound  of  Pamela's  voice  unnerved 
him.  His  fit  of  passion  was  spent.  She 
dragged  him  easily  away. 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Jimmy!"  she  begged. 
"You  can't  settle  accounts  like  that." 

"Can't  I?"  he  muttered.    "If  we'd  been 
alone,    Pamela     ...     my    God,    if   he 
and  I  had  been  alone  here!" 
To  be  continued. 


Why  Canadians  Fought  in  South  Africa 
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ment.  The  Government  of  Canada  is  re- 
stricted in  its  powers.  It  is  responsible  to 
Parliament  and  it  can  do  very  little  without 
the  permission  of  Parliament.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
on  nil  questions  that  mean  menace  to  British 
interests,  but  in  this  present  case  our  limi- 
tations are  very  clearly  defined.  And  so  it  is 
that  we  have  not  offered  a  Canadian  con- 
tingent to  the  Home  authorities.  The  Militia 
rtment  duly  transmitted  individual 
offers  to  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the 
from  the  War  Office,  as  published  in 
Saturday'*  Glob*,  shows  their  attitude  on 
iuestion.  As  to  Canada's  furnishing  a 
nsent.  the  Government  has  not  discus- 
sed the  question,  for  the  reasons  which  I 
have  stated  reasons  which,  I  think,  must 
easily  be  understood  by  every  one  who  under- 
stands the  constitutional  law  on  the  ques- 
tion. The  statement  in  the  Military  Gnzrli, , 
published  this  morning,  is  a  pure  invention." 

Sir  Wilfrid  left  almost  immediately  for 
Chicago.  At  Toronto,  Mr  Willison  joined 
him,  and  travelling  there  and  back  argued 
and  pleaded  with  him  for  many  hours. 
When  he  left  him  at  Hamilton  Sir  Wilfrid 
had  evidently  concluded  that  public  opin- 
ion demanded  the  contingent.  On  arrival 
in  Toronto  Sir  Wilfrid  at  once  sent  for 
Colonel  Denison  to  meet  him  at  the  Rossin 
House.  The  Colonel  told  me  that  Sir 
Wilfrid  was  very  much  worried,  but  said 
that  he  would  send  a  contingent,  no  matter 
whether  it  broke  up  his  government  or 
not,  that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do  and 
he  would  do  it.     He  would  have  to  break 


with  his  intimate  friend  Bourassa  and  his 
followers.  Bourassa  would  certainly  re- 
sign in  protest  and  would  create  a  very 
anxious  position  for  him  (Sir  Wilfrid). 
Colonel  Denison  told  me  he  really  felt 
sorry  for  Sir  Wilfrid  in  the  difficult  posi- 
tion in  which  he  found  himself,  and 
writing  about  it  afterwards  said:  "I  was 
very  much  pleased  at  the  decision  and 
firmness  he  (Sir  Wilfrid)  evinced,  and 
have  always  been  grateful  to  him  for  his 
action  in  this  matter,  as  in  many  other 
things  in  the  interest  of  the  Empire." 

WHEN  Sir  Wilfrid  arrived  at  Ottawa 
he  found  the  feeling  among  the 
members  of  his  Cabinet  running  very 
high.  A  split  was  threatened.  Two  or 
three  days  were  spent  in  discussing  the 
matter.  He  told  them  that  the  sentiment 
of  Canada  was  so  tremendously  strong 
for  a  contingent  that  he  could  not  resist. 
Unfortunately  the  situation  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  race  animo- 
sity for  the  agitators  in  Ontario  as  well 
as  Quebec.  Notwithstanding  this  a  large 
number  of  French-Canadians  still  favored 
our  taking  part,  many  volunteered  and 
many  went,  including  some  of  the  clergy. 
From  a  material  standpoint  our  taking 
part  was  most  profitable  to  Canada.  We 
found  ourselves.  It  raised  us  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  Empire  and  of  the  world 
from   a  colony  to   a   nation.     It  was  the 
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Hare  haultnc|  on  bad  Roads 
Results  inhfcjkprices  cm  gardcnlruck 

"Farmers  liring  along  the  Hamilton-Tomato  llighn-ay  <i<>   putting  booths  in  front  of  their  farms  where 
motorists  can  buy  vegetables  and  fruit,  fresh    from    the   soil,  and   take   them    home." — Toronto    Star. 

Permanent  Highways  of  Concrete 

bring  the  city  man  to  the  farmer.  Motoring  out  to  the  country  he  gets  his 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruit  at  a  difference  in  price  which  will  more  than  cover 
his  cost  of  gasolene.  The  farmer  sells  his  produce  at  the  roadside  without 
cost  of  transportation  or  loss  of  time  away  from  home.  But,  of  course,  he 
still  goes  to  market — only  to-day  he  uses  an  automobile  or  a  motor  truck.  If 
he  is  fortunate  enough  to  live  on  a  Concrete  highway,  he  hauls  large  loads 
at  low  cost — he  can  get  to  market  regularly  and  quickly.  So  he  raises  more 
market  produce  which  he  can 
afford  to  sell  cheaper. 
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City  and  country  alik 
terested    in    permanent    high- 
ways of  concrete.      To  ''1 
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M  A  CLEAN'S     M  A  G  A  X  I  X  E 


-I  have  seen  so   many   cases  of  Tuberculosis, 
extreme   nervousness.   Antenna,    i.a  (.rippe  and 
general  debility  helped  by  WILSON'S  INVMJ6'  PORT  that  1 
have  come  to  regard  it  as   indispensable  for 
the  proper  treatment  of  all  wasting  diseases 
and  convalescent  cases. 

— and  not  only  fi  r  it  but  for  persons  whose  vitality  is 

low  or  impaired,  or  who  are  particularly  susceptible  to  the  ills 
of  Winter.     Incipienl  iting  coughs  or  that 

"fagged-out"   f<  •■-   •  a  serious  illness,  are 

quickly  dispelled  bj    the  regular  and  continued  Use  of 
WILSON'S  INVALIDS'  PORT  for  a  short  period. 


'■In  a  numh.-r  t,( 
ha,r  found  it  rnrli 


Brum.  Ilw  .(l,tiiittui»h*d 
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Wilsons 

invalids*  pomr 

\hol  fa  Added . 


first  big  advertisement  of  Canada  as  the 
place  for  the  settler  and  investor.  Our 
greatest  growth  in  population  and  pros- 
perity dates  from  that  time. 

OUR  participation  then  came  about  be- 
cause public  sentiment  forced  it  upon 
the  Government  and  the  political  leaders. 
To-day  we  have  a  far  more  important  pro- 
blem, the  war  and  the  paying  of  the  cost. 
The  United  States  has  made  far  more 
effective  progress  in  the  last  six  months 
than  we  have  in  the  three  years  since  the 
war  began.  They  have  done  so  because 
they  have  called  in  their  most  capable  men 
and  women — hundreds  of  them — who  are 
working  unselfishly  for  the  public  good. 

Where  our  manufacturers  had  a  chance 
they  did  wonderful  work.  An  improvised 
plant  in  Canada  has  been  producing  more 
munitions  than  any  other  in  the  world. 

The  same  conditions  exist  in  Canada 
now  as  prevailed  in  1899.  A  little  group 
of  Bourassas  is  appealing  to,  and  stirring 
up,  the  prejudices  of  the  voters.  But 
they  are  not  in  Quebec.  They  are  the 
anarchist  dailies  and  weeklies  and  the 
platform  agitators,  the  noisy  deputations 
inspired  by  them,  and  the  self-seeking 
professional  politicians.  They  are  making 
every  effort  to  keep  out  of  public  service 
the  expert  men  and  women  who  can  do 
most  for  us  at  this  time.  The  men  whohave 
built  up 'the  industries  of  Canada — they 
whose  careers  show  they  have  the  capa- 
city to  do  big  things  and  get  big  things 
done — whose  services  the  nation  needs — 
sorely  needs — are  the  very  persons  this 
group  desire  to  keep  out  and  by  their 
disgraceful,  outrageous,  attacks  upon 
them  are  keeping  them  out. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  has  taken  the  first 
bold  step.  His  reorganization  of  the  Na- 
tional Government,  and  the  preliminary 
announcement  of  his  reasons,  and  his 
policies,  is  the  most  progressive  move 
ever  made  in  our  public  affairs.  He  has 
given  a  Union,  not  a  Coalition.  Exactly 
what  we  have  fought  for.  Laurier,  in 
opposition,  will  be  worth  millions  to  us 
as  a  check  on  graft,  waste  and  incompe- 
tence. What  the  changes  mean  and  the 
courage  necessary  to  make  them  are  only 
beginning  to  be  appreciated.  Borden  hates 
his  job.  He  was  forced  into  it.  But  he 
stays  on  it  as  a  duty.  He  is  the  reverse 
of  the  popular  type  of  politician,  for  he  is 
a  poor  speaker  and  a  bad  mixer.  But  he 
is  proving  himself  to  be  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  useful  Premier  we  have  ever 
had. 

But  Sir  Robert  has  gone  only  part  way. 
He  has  brought  in  some  able  men.  Mew- 
burn,  Ballantyne  and  Crerar  have  shown 
marked  administrative  capacity.  The 
other  new  men  are  all  well  spoken  of, 
but  they  have  yet  to  prove  their  ability 
as  great  executives.  Rowell  showed  the 
right  spirit  in  going  to  Europe  to  study 
the  situation  on  the  spot.  There  is  a  big 
job  before  the  new  Minister  of  Immigra- 
tion. 

Hut  Sir  Robert  still  retains  weak  in- 
competents in  some  of  his  most  important 
departments.  The  present  Ministers  of 
Trade  and  Labor  are  delightful  men 
personally,  but  failures  as  administra- 
tors. After  Militia,  Agriculture,  Finance 
and  Immigration  these  are  the  most  im- 
portant departments. 

If  we  are  prosperous,  we  can  easily 
pay  the  debts  that  are  piling  up.  To  be 
prosperous  we  must  produce  and  use  at 
home  and  sell  abroad  more  Canadian 
goods.  That  requires  great  business 
leadership   and   successful   salesmanship, 
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in  our  Trade  Department,  not  brilliant 
oratory.  The  Minister  of  Labor  should 
•li/.o,  inspire  and  lead  masters  and 
workers  to  ■  better  understanding;  but 
politics  compel  him  to  devote  his  time  to 
vote  catching.  . 

Finally,  under  Sir  Thomas  White,  who 
has  proved  himself  a  most  capable  finan- 
eiei  we  should  have  a  Deputy  Minister  of 
,omy  and  Efficiency.  These  are  no 
one-V  to-day.    A  responsible  head 

could  save  us  millions  annually,  in  mili- 
tary waste  alone.  R.  B.  Bennett,  M.P., 
says  there  are  at  least  1,000  more  men  in 
the  Civil  Service  than  are  necessary. 

We  can  Kive  Sir  Robert  our  moral 
support  by  each  of  us  telling  our  local 
nominee  for  the  Commons  we  expect  him 
to  insist  on  conscription,  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful men,  for  public  office.  This  will 
pet  us  the  right  men  for  these,  now  weak, 
departments.  A  government  of  experts 
will  mean  lower  taxes  and  more  pros- 
perity for  each  of  us. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  an  article 
has  appeared  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
•  advocating  the  reorganization  of  the 
U  S.  Cabinet  on  these  same  lines.  The 
writer,  Mr.  Blythe,  says  there  are  only 
four  first-rate  men  in  the  Cabinet,  others 
are  second  raters.  The  President  has 
overcome  this  by  conscripting  the  great 
business  leaders  to  do  the  work  for  which 
their  experience  fits  them.  We  have  not 
yet  done  so  in  Canada. 


Closing  the  Eyes  of 
the  Hun 

Continued  from  page  18. 

wounded  up  to  this  time.  The  only  mis- 
hap that  had  occurred  was  to  my  partner 
and  it  had  been  of  a  decidedly  minor  char- 
acter. One  day  we  were  in  the  front  line 
trench  and  Adam  was  using  a  periscope. 
He  had  his  eye  on  a  bearded  Boche  with 
a  pipe  in  his  mouth  who  was  showing 
enough  to  give  me  a  chance  at  him  when 
suddenly  the  periscope  came  down  on  us 
in  a  million  pieces.  A  German  sniper  had 
picked  it  off.  Adam  was  cut  in  the  face 
by  the  flying  glass.  

That  had  been  the  extent  of  the  injuries 
sustained  by  the  team  and  we  had  every 
reason  to  feel  that  we  were  lucky.  But 
the  new  style  of  fighting  at  the  Somme 
brought  us  in  for  one  long  day  of  special 
adventure  at  the  end  of  which  poor  Crook- 
shanks  lay  under  six  feet  of  sod.  It  was 
early  in  October  and  the  word  was  passed 
along  one  night  that  we  were  to  "go  over" 
again  at  daybreak.  The  Germans  had 
been  shoved  back  repeatedly  at  this  point, 
but  the  general  staff  needed  another  push 
at  this  part  of  the  line  and  an  objective 
had  been  set  for  us  to  reach.  The  men 
tightened  their  belts  and  prepared  for 
the  worst.  No  man  ever  "went  over"  at 
the  Somme  expecting  to  come  back. 

It  drizzled  a  little  during  the  night, 
but  just  before  daybreak  it  cleared  off 
and  a  cold  wind  blew  in  from  the  north. 
The  men  shivered  as  they  stood  along  the 
firing  ledge,  waiting  for  the  word.  Adam 
and  I  were  at  one  end.  He  was  in  splen- 
did spirits  that  morning. 

"Going  to  be  a  fine  day,"  he  said.  "I've 
an  idea  this  team  is  going  to  distinguish 
itself.     I'm  keen  to  get  started." 

Strangely  enough  I  felt  depressed  and 
gloomy  myself.  I  had  a  vague  sort  of 
premonition  of  something  impending. 
But  my  mood  did  not  communicate  itself 


A  Bay's  Food 

What  It  Costs 

This  i.-  do!  to  urge  a  one-food  (lift.     Wt  need  variety.    It  is  to 
urge  .   food,  and  more  of  Quaker  Oats,     This 

premier  grain  may  well  supply  one-fourth  your  daily  diet. 

Th.-  avei  ige  ptjaao  raquirea  at  least  25Qf  energy  units  daily. 
This  is  what  that  food  would  cost  were  it  all  one  article. 


Cost  of  2500  Energy  Unit* 

In  Quaker  Oats    13c     In  Mutton     . 

52c 

In  Ham     .     .     .    42c     In  Eggs    .     . 

94c 

In  Round  Steak    74c     In  Milk     .     . 

35c 

In  Broiled  Chicken  $1.73 

The  oat  stands  Brat  among  all  grain  foods  in  nutriment  and 
balance.     It  stands  first  in  flavor.     It  is  a  complete  food,  supplying 
rything  we  need,    Its  energizing  value  is  proverbial. 

Oats  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  Wheat — the  grain  we  must 
conserve — costs  several  times  as  much.  Meats  cost  immensely 
more — as  shown. 

At  breakfast,  make  Quaker  Oats  the  chief  dish.  Then  use 
Quaker  <  tats  in  bread  and  muffins,  in  pan-cakes,  cookies,  etc.    You 

will  be  surprised  at  the  delightful  products.     And  every  dollar's 
worth  you  use  will,  on  the  average,  cut  your  table  cast  $3. 


Exquisite  Queen-Grain  Flakes 


Quaker  Oats  cost  you  no  extra 
price.  Yet  they  are  flaked  from 
queen  grains  only — just  the  big, 
plump,  luscious  oats.  By  discard- 
ing the  small  grains,  we  get  but 
ten  pounds  from  a  bushel. 

The  result  is  a  flavor  which  has 


made  Quaker  Oats  the  leading 
brand  all  the  world  over.  A  flavor 
which  millions  of  oat  lovers  send 
over  seas  to  get.  It  is  at  your 
command  in  any  grocery  if  you  ask 
for  Quaker  Oats.  And  it  makes 
oat  food  delightful. 


30c  and  12c  per  package  in  Canada  and  United  State* ,  except 
in  Far  Wett  where  high  freight*  may  prohibit. 

Th»  Quaker  Qars  (pm  pany 


Peterborough,  Canada 


(1763) 


Saskatoon,  Canada 
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PONCE  DE  LEON,  the  Spanish  knight,  sailing  in  search  of  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  came  to 
the  flower-crested  vistas  of  an  enchanted  land  one  Easter  Sunday  four  hundred  years  ago. 
He  called  this  country  "Florida,"  Land  of  Flowers. 
We  can  only  imagine  with  what  heroic  labors,  what  struggles  with  the  elements,  de  Leon  won 
his  way  to  these  strange  shores.  To-day  the  traveler  may  board  one  of  the  four  luxuriously 
appointed  trains  of  the  SEABOARD  AIR  LINE,  and  be  transported  swiftly  and  with  every  con- 
venience to  this  land  of  marvelous  climate,  magnificent  hotels,  where  all  out-door  sports  are 
enjoyed  during  the  Winter  months. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  is  the  shortest, 
most   attractive   route   for   Canadians   going  to 


FLORIDA 


CUBA     GEORGIA 
The  Carolina  Resorts 


Pinehurst    and  Southern  Pines,  N.  C,    Camden  and    Columbia,  S.C.,  Savannah, 
Atlanta,  Birmingham,  U.  S.  Military  Camps  South 

Commencing  Jan.  7,  1918,  the  service  will  be  augmented  by  the  inauguration  of  the  All  Steel, 

All  Pullman 


SEABOARD  FLORIDA  LIMITED 


CONSIST 
Drawinjrroom 
Compartment 
Standard 
Sleepers 
Observation 
Club    Smoker 
Dining  Car 


Ar.  Jacksonville  .  .  8.00  P.M. 
Ar.  Palm  Beach  .  *6.30  A.M. 
Ar.  Miami  ....  *9.00  A.M. 
Ar.  Tampa  ....  *5.45  A.M. 
Ar.  Pelleair  .  .  .  *7.10  A.M. 
Ar.  St.  Petersburg  *1M  A.M. 

3   hours  quickest    lo   Be!!eau 


M£VWEJ£ 

<!AV£t 

The   Progressive    R a 
uvay  of  the  South 


Lv.  New  York  .  .  6.20  P.M. 
Lv.  W.  Phila.  .  .  .  8.48  P.M. 
Lv.  Baltimore  .  .  .  11.15  P.M. 
Lv. 

I  Washington  .   12.30  A.M. 

\  Sleeper  Ready  10.00  P.M. 

4  hours   cat   from   firnt   day's  travel  to   Palm   Beach  and   Miami. 
and  St.  Petersburg.  *Means  second  morning. 

Horning  tram*   from   Botton  «»./  iiunnb,  and  afternoon   Irom   Pittsburgh  connect. 
I,,     ,,s„ri    booklet*,    ,,,i,rsi:,n     ra/«x,    schedule*    and     lurthet     Information    address 

Seaboard  representatives  nt 
NEW    YORK        -        -        -         11H4    Broadway         BALTIMORE        -        Continental    Trust    BIdg. 
BOSTON        -        -        232    Wa.hington    Street         BUFFALO       ...       604    Ellicott  Square 
PHILADELPHIA       -       1535  Chestnut  Street        WASHINGTON      -     1416   New   York  Avenue 

SEABOARD 

AIR   LINE  RAILWAY 


M—t   mm   at   thm     TULLER    for    ualum.    service,    horn*    comforts 

jfteto  3|oteI  «XuUer 

Detroit,    iHidjigan 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.     Take  Woodward  car. 
get  off  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY     FIREPROOF 
200    Rooms,    PrivaU    Bath.    $1.60    Single,    18.00    Up    Double. 
200    Rooms.    Private    Bath.    12.00    Single.    $8.00    Up    Double. 
100    Rooms.    Private    Bath.    12.60    Single,    $4.00    Up    Double. 
100  Rooms,  Private  Bath.  »3.60-$6.00  Single.  $4.50  Up  Double. 

TOTAL  600  OUTSIDE  ROOMS.      All  Absolutely  Quiet. 

Two    Floora-AgenU*    Sample    Rooms.        New    Unique    Cafe*    and 

Cabaret  Excellente. 
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to  my  pal,  who  jigged  first  on  one  foot 
then    on    the    other    to    keep    warm 
whistled  under  his  breath. 

Then  we  went  over.     Crookshanks  a 
I   skirted  off  to  the  right  according 
orders.    The  Germans  had  been  expect 
the  attack — they  were  always  expec 
it  at  the  Somme,  for  we  didn't  give 
beggars  a  moment's  rest — and  the  ra 
of  machine  gun  fire  drowned  out  the 
sultory  yell  of  our  fellows  as  they  chai 
across.     It  was  due  to  the  German 
paredncss  that  my  chum  and  I  got 
chance  to  distinguish  ourselves  that  A< 
had   so   light-heartedly  predicted   a 
minutes  before.    We  got  about  half 
across  and  took  possession  of  a  shell  I 
We  had  not,  so  far  as  we  could  tell,  1 
observed;  although  a  bullet  zipped 
us  once  in  a  while.     I  dug  my  toes 
the  mud  and  managed  to  hoist  myself 
a  position  where  I  could  command  a  i 
of  the  German  trench.    I  did  not  dare 
however,  for  fear  of  hitting  our  own  rt 
Suddenly  I  felt  Adam  clutch  my  sleevj 

"Look!"  he  said.  "To  the  right!  W 
did  I  tell  you?" 

OUR  chance  had  come  right  end 
A  German  machine  gun  squad 
slipped  out  and  taken  possession  of  a  sj 
hole  about  forty  yards  to  our  rij 
Here  they  were  in  a  position  to  sweep 
area  between  the  trenches  and  wipe 
our  men  as  they  charged  across. 

.;  of  the  gun  had  just  been  swung  i 
position  and  a  Boche  with  a  great  1 
head  was  bending  over  it.  A  morr 
later  and  death  would  have  been  let  1( 
in  the  Canadian  ranks.  I  blazed  a' 
almost  blindly  and  the  bald-headed  g 
ner  crumpled  up  out  of  sight.  Ads 
rifle  spoke  at  about  the  same  morr 
and  another  of  the  squad  went  down. 

The  lay-out  was  very  favorable  to 
A  clump  of  grass  hid  us  from  the  < 
mans  and  in  the  hideous  din  they  c< 
not  detect  us  from  the  sound.  They  kr 
of  course,  that  snipers  somewhere 
spotted  them  and  that  it  meant  deati 
show  themselves.  But  they  were  gl 
A  big  fellow  with  a  reddish  beard  sin 
to  take  the  bald-headed  one's  place, 
made  a  clear  target,  that  reddish  be 
so  down  he  went.  They  kept  coming 
we  picked  them  off  as  they  came.  It 
terrible  work  but,  if  we  had  not  1 
there,  that  machine  gun  would  have  : 
messengers  of  death  into  the  Carta* 
ranks  at  the  rate  of  sixty  a  minute. 

"Four,"  said  Adam,  as  he  accounted 
another  German  who  had  stepped  into 
breach. 

"Five,"  I  replied,  taking  the  nex 
line. 

"Six"  and  "seven"  followed  soon  a: 
We  were  panting  with  excitement 
blazing  away  as  fast  as  the  grey-g 
uniforms  showed,  determined  that  n 
shot  should  be  fired  from  that  mac 
gun.  And  not  one  revolution  did  it  m 
There  were  nine  German!  in  tin  -. 
and  we  got  them  all. 

AND   then    something   happened 
caused  Adam  and  I  to  suddenly 
down  under  cover.     A  bullet  ripped  a 
within   a   few   inches  of  my  head,  gl 
ing  the  soil  and  splattering  me  with  i 
It  had  come  apparently  from  off  to 
right. 
"Sniper,"  I  said;  and  Adam  nodd* 
Any   doubts   that  we   might   have 
were  dispelled  by  a  regular  procenb 
.  The  German  systematically  pui 
lead  over  our  heads.     We  found  on  is 
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as  Rood  as  prisoners  in  that  slimy  hole 
mill  unable  to  see  anything  that  was 
tiinR. 
Judging  from  the  sounds  the  attack 
was  K»injr  well.  We  squirmed  around 
and  cursed  the  sniper  and  all  his  genera- 
linn.  Here  we  were  tied  up  and  out  of  it 
all. 

'  We've  not  to  be  Id  at  the  finish,"  said 

Adam.       "Can't    stay    here    all    day,    just 

use  of  one  measly  German  sniper!" 

moment  later  he  started  to  hraee  him- 

to  climb  up  the  slippery  side  again. 

"Got  to  see  what's  going  on,"  he  called  to 

It  was  over  almost  before  I  had  time  to 
shout  a  warning.  My  chum  raised  his 
head  above  the  level  for  just  one  moment 
and  then  rolled  back  into  the  hole.  His 
body  lay  limp  and  twisted,  his  face  in  a 
pool  of  water.     He  never  spoke. 

Death  waa  probably  instantaneous.  The 
German  had  shot  him  in  the  neck. 

I  was  too  stunned  to  even  think  for  a 
time.  Adam  and  I  had  bunked  and  fought 
;her  for  over  a  year.  We  had  lain 
together  under  snow  for  hours  at  a  time 
when  I  could  see  nothing  of  him  but  his 
;  and  even  under  those  circumstances 
it  had  always  been  lighted  up  with  a 
cheerful  grin.  We  had  been  trapped  by 
shell  fire  in  spots  where  even  a  clump  of 
grass  looked  jTOod;  we  bad  charged  to- 
gether and  starved  together.  And  through 
ything  he  had  been  staunch  and 
cheerful    and   game   to   the   a 

I  buried  him  where  he  lay  in  the  shell- 
hole.  The  German  batteries  had  taken 
the  range  of  their  own  trenches  which  I 
knew  we  must  now  be  holding.  Shells 
were  coming  down  like  hail  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  carry  him  back 
to  what  had  formerly  been  our  own  lines. 
Besides,  I  had  work  to  do  farther  on.  So 
I  buried  him  where  he  fell. 

I.N  the  meantime  our  sniper  had  disap- 
peared. Finding  himself  too  far  in- 
side the  new  British  lines  he  had  pro- 
bably beaten  a  retreat;  or  perhaps  ort^ 
of  the  German  shells  had  done  for  him. 
That  is  a  danger  the  sniper  always  faces; 
he  is  in  advance  of  his  own  guns. 

So  I  moved  on  up,  still  keeping  on  the 
flank.  Then  the  second  big  chance  of  the 
day  presented  itself.  The  Germans  had 
been  surrendering  in  batches  all  along  the 
line,  coming  out  from  dug-outs  with  their 
hands  in  the  air.  As  I  passed  the  first 
German  line  six  of  them  came  out,  five 
men  and  an  officer.  The  latter  fumbled 
at  his  belt  and  drew  a  revolver  when  he 
saw  me.  I  covered  him  and  sharply  com- 
manded "Hands  up!"  Up  went  five  pairs 
of  hands  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  shrill 
chorus  of  "Kamerade!"  But  the  officer 
swung  his  arm  around  and,  in  self-de- 
fence, I  had  to  shoot.  He  went  down  at 
the  first  shot  and  the  men,  frightened  to 
death,  ran  forward,  jabbering  their 
anxiety  to  give  in. 

I  went  through  them  all,  made  sure  that 
they  were  not  carrying  arms  and  then 
ordered  them  to  keep  on  going  back. 
They  followed  my  instructions,  holding 
their  hands  above  their  heads  and  shout- 
ing "Kamerade!"  at  intervals.  Some  one 
farther  back  probably  took  them  in  hand 
and  got  the  credit  for  capturing  them. 

T  GOT  "mine"  a  few  days  later.  We 
■»■  snipers  were  often  used  for  the  con- 
veying of  messages  during  an  action.  It 
was  on  October  6,  I  think,  that  the  Colonel 
sent  me  up  to  the  front  line  with  some 
instructions.     We  were  occupying  a  shal- 


The  Edge  of  the  Road  and 
the  Dark  Turn  Ahead 

They    have    no    worries    for    you    if    ycur    car     is    equipped     with    the 

Flexlume  Headlight  Lense 

iexlume  Unms  give  a  non-irl«re  light  that  is  at  once  soft  yet  penetrating,  a  brighter 
it  ml  better  driving  lucht  than  can  be  obtained  from  other  lenses.  It  is  not  an  eye- 
dazzling  gleam  but  a  soft,  steady,  clear  light  that  gives  you  clear  sight  of  the  road 
and  the  turns.  The  iMt  illumination  thrown  by  the  Flexlume  Lense  gives  the  light 
that    is    so    necessary    for    safety    in    passing    other    cars    and    in    watching    the    edge    of 


the   road. 


Endorsed  by  the  Ontario  Motor  League 


only  do  Uw  •        lirrly  reduce   the 

headlight    glare    but    also    give    a    *>plendidly    dif- 
fused    driving    light' 

oNTWllo    MoTVK    LEAGUE, 
lac*. 

THE  PHOTOGRAPH  ABOVE 

•     the 
full     light 
'he    top    c.) 

:me  Lenses 
appear    from    the    front 

NOTE  THE  LOW  COST 

I    in.    Ford    and    Che\ro>t       $2.00 

8V4   in.  to   1*4    in 2.50 

9  in.  to  9%   in 3  .  00 

10  in.   to    10'..   in.  4.00 

If    your    dealer    has    not    Flexlume    Lenses, 
use   the  coupon  ;    it    is   for   your  convenience. 

The  Flexlume  Sign  Co.,  Limited 

St.  Catharine.,  Ontario 


"The   beat   money   I   h*»e  i»peni   on   my  car   was 

\lunu-'   Lense*.     f  am  SO  well  pleased 

with    them,    1    would   be   flad   to   have   jou    refer 

'IN'." 

L.    TIIOMI 

40    St.    Joseph    Bl 

MADE  IN  CANADA 

made  in  sixes  to   fit   any   car.      In    spite   of   their 
rtta   advantages   and   decided   superiority   over 


The    Flexlume    Sign    Co..    Limited 
St.    Catharines.    Ontario 

Enclosed   please   find   $ for    which 

please   send    me   at   once pair   of 

Flexlume      Headlight      Lenses.         Diarm*. 

Lense    

Same    

Street City 


Save  Time  and  Money  in  Office,  Factory  or  Store 


The  Acme 
No.  1 
Binder 


The  Acme   No.   1    Binder   fills  a 

need  for  heavy  office  work  and 

r  fastening  samples  of  carpets,  hosiery, 

underwear,    silk,    lace,    etc.      Holds    100 

staples.      Won't    clog   or   buckle.      Acme   No.    1 

does  the  work  more  quickly  and   easily.     Cuts 

down    expenses,    saves    time    and    money.      Very 

Simple  and   Durable. 


There's  an  Acme  Stapling  Machine  for  every  require- 
ment. Write  for  our  booklet  "A"  and  see  the  many 
uses  the  "Acme"  can  be  put  to.  Special  machine — made 
for    peculiar   needs. 

The  Acme  Staple  Co..  Ltd.  -  Camden,  N.J..  U.S.A. 
Ernest  J.  Scott  &  Co.  -  59  St.  Peter  St..  Montreal,  Can. 
Process    Typewriter   Supply   Co.,    Ltd.   -   London,   England 


Mention   MaeLean's  Magazine — It   will   identify   you. 
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Walter  Venn,  Plumber 


ALL  over  the  city  householders  were 
having  trouble  with  leaking  pipes 
and  taps,  and  the  poor  plumbers 
who   had    installed   the   plumbing   were    i 
being  blamed. 

The  trouble  developed  all  over  the  city, 
and  suddenly.  This  was  the  perplexing 
thing.  For  years  the  plumbing  had  been 
quite  satisfactory.  What  was  the  cause 
of  the  sudden  outbreak  of  trouble?  It  re- 
mained for  Walter  Venn,  plumber,  163 
Lucas  St.,  to  discover  the  cause  and  to 
provide  the  cure,  and  Walter  began  to 
prosper  quite  honestly. 

The  city  had  enlarged  its  reservoir  sys- 
tem and  improved  its  pumping  service. 
This  because  of  the  Fire  Commissioner's 
Report  and  the  demands  of  the  Fire  Un- 
derwriters' Board.  This  increased  water 
pressure  was  proving  too  high  for  the 
pipes  in  people's  houses  to  sustain;  and 
they  began  to  leak,  and  taps  and  washers 
had  to  be  frequently  renewed.  Also, 
water  when  turned  on  came  with  a  rush 
and  splashed  unpleasantly  in  the  basin, 
and  on  the  person  and  to  the  floor. 
Plumbers  were  sent  for,  but  their  work 
didn't  prevent  an  early  recurrence  of 
leaking  pipes  and  taps,  and  they  had  to 
be  sent  for  again;  and  householders 
grouched  very  justifiably  when  fresh  bills 
"for  professional  service  rendered"  be- 
gan to  arrive,  at  $1  an  hour,  to  be  paid  for 
re-doing  work  that,  in  their  opinion, 
should  have  been  better  and  permanently 
done  on  the  previous  visit  of  the  profes- 
sional  gentleman,   the   plumber. 

Walter  Venn  was  getting  his  share  of 
this  repeat  repair  business,  and  he  didn't 
like  the  stuff  that  wrathful  customers 
spoke  into  his  ear;  and  he  was  eager  to 
find  a  cure  for  the  trouble  to  his  fellow 
citizefls   if  one  existed. 

Then  one  day  Charlie  White  dropped 
in  on  him. 

"Charlie,"  said  Venn,  "for  the  love  of 
peace  what's  causing  all  this  trouble  our 
people  are  having,  and  have  you  found 
anything  to  prevent  it?" 

It  didn't  take  Dr.  Charlie  long  to  diag- 
nose the  nature  of  the  trouble,  and  given 
a  correct  diagnosis,  the  cure  was  in  his 
beloved  book — Darling's  Catalogue. 

"The  trouble,  Venn,  is  in  the  over-high 
water  pressure.  The  pipes  were  installed 
when  the  pressure  was  lower.  The  cure 
is  our  Reliance  Water  Pressure  Regulator. 
It  may  seem  to  come  high,  but  it's  a  vast 
sight  cheaper  than  tearing  out  the  old 
plumbing  and  putting  in  new.  It  is  too 
bad,  but  there  you  are." 

So  Venn  let  his  fellow  citizens  know 
that  he  could  make  things  right  in  their 
houses,  and  though  there  was  much  pro- 
testing and  many  threats  to  "sue  the 
city,"  yet  the  sensible  citizens  accepted 
the  inevitable  and  installed  a  Reliance 
Water  Pressure  Regulator.  It  cost  for 
the  average  house  $25-$30;  and  for  apart- 
ment houses  and  hotels,  the  cost  of  a  Re- 
liance Regulator  ran  up  to  $60.  But  it 
was  cheaper  to  install  a  regulator,  and  in- 
finitely more  satisfactory,  than  to  con- 
tinue having  leaking  pipes  and  taps,  and 
frequent  plumbers'  visits  and  bills. 

Any  householder  who  is  having  much 
trouble  from  pipes  and  taps  constantly 
leaking  and  washers  wearing  out,  can  put 
the  cause  down  as  a  variable  and  excessive 
water  pressure;  and  the  cure  is  a  Reliance 
Water  Pressure  Regulator,  which  any 
good  plumber  can  get  from  Darling  Bros., 
Steam  Specialists,  Montreal. — Advt. 


Continued  from  page  95. 
low  line  in  newly-won  territory.  Back  of 
the  trench  was  an  open  space  without  a 
communicating  trench  of  any  kind.  To 
hold  up  reinforcements,  the  German  bat- 
teries were  shelling  all  the  territory  back 
to  headquarters.  It  was  across  this  open 
space  that  I  had  had  to  advance.  My 
message  delivered,  I  started  back  the 
same  way.  The  bombardment  had  in- 
creased in  fury.  Shells  burst  all  around 
me  and  the  air  was  filled  with  an  inde- 
scribable roar.  I  ran  like  mad,  making  no 
effort  to  pick  my  way.  Finally  the  bom- 
bardment became  so  terrific  that  I  took 
shelter  in  a  shallow  funk  hole.  It  seemed 
sure  death  to  stay  there.  But  if  possible 
it  was  more  dangerous  to  go  on.  So  I 
elected  to  rest. 

I  had  been  there  scarcely  a  moment 
when  it  seemed  as  though  suddenly  the 
whole  earth  had  been  turned  upside  down. 
A  great  weight  fell  upon  me,  wrenching 
and  grinding  me  with  unbelievable  vio- 
lence. The  pain  was  terrible.  I  realized 
almost  at  once  what  had  happened.  A 
shell  had  struck  just  the  other  side  of  the 
hole  and  had  buried  me.  What  puzzled 
me  at  first  was  that  total  darkness  had 
not  descended.  But,  when  the  blinding, 
sulphurous  dust  had  lifted,  I  found  that 
part  of  my  head  was  clear  of  the  earth. 
I  could  still  see  and  breathe. 

I  was  in  a  truly  terrible  position.  Any 
moment  another  shell  might  land  and 
complete  the  job  of  the  first  or  perhaps 
bowl  me  over  to  a  new  position,  which 
would  have  meant  tearing  me  to  pieces, 
encased  as  I  was  in  the  heavy  earth.  I 
could  not  move  hand  or  foot.  But  I  could 
see.  That  was  perhaps  the  worst  part  of 
it  all.     I   could   see   the   shells  bursting 


around  me  and  could  not  even  duck  my 
head.     I  was  wedged  in  too  firmly. 

Then  a  miracle  happened.  Two  of  the 
sniping  squad,  Blake  and  Darlington, 
were  also  on  their  way  back  and  hap- 
pened to  see  me.  It  looked  like  sure 
death  for  them  to  pause  a  moment.  But 
they  came  over  to  me,  of  course. 

"Suppose  the  rest  of  him's  there?" 
Blake  asked.     - 

"We'll  dig  him  out  anyway,"  returned 
Darlington. 

And  they  did.  For  ten  minutes  they 
stood  out  in  full  sight  of  the  enemy  and 
proceeded  to  dig  me  out.  Then  they  car- 
ried me- — for  I  was  wracked  and  badly 
twisted — back  to  the  dressing  station.  It 
was  a  miracle  that  none  of  us  were  hit. 
But  we  all  three  came  through  safely. 

If  ever  men  deserved  reward  it  was 
Blake  and  Darlington.  It  did  not  look  as 
though  they  could  possibly  save  me  and 
it  was  almost  equally  sure  death  for  them 
to  remain.  They  should  have  gone  on  and 
left  me  there  until  such  time  as  the  in- 
evitable shell  arrived.  But  they  stayed. 
Unfortunately  no  one  was  there  to  see  it. 
It  was  just  one  of  the  thousands  of  heroic 
deeds  that  go  unrewarded,  even  unknown. 
Both  Blake  and  Darlington  I  hear  are 
now  in  hospital  in  "Blighty." 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  sniper 
seldom  comes  in  for  official  recognition. 
This,  of  course,  is  to  be  expected.  He 
works  by  himself  and  there  is  no  one 
around  to  see  what  he  does.  Even  the 
manner  of  his  death  is  seldom  learned  for 
he  "goes  out"  somewhere  beyond  the  lines. 
Seldom,  indeed,  is  his  body  found.  He  is 
recorded  "missing"  and  another  man 
sallies  forth  with  plate  and  rifle  to  take 
up  the  lonely  work. 


The  Man  Who  Wasn't 

Continued  from  page  22. 


of  something  else.  An  insect  bite  pre- 
sents to  him  all  the  symptoms  of  small- 
pox or  leprosy.  Poor  old  Hugh!  He  is 
ill,  but  his  disease  is  fear — nothing  I  can 
cure. 

The  fact  is,  Hugh  rather  avoids  me. 
His  manner  is  the  same  as  in  years  gone 
by — oh,  many,  many  years,  it  seems — 
when  he  had  been  guilty  of  tome  trick 
which  wasn't  quite  on  the  level  and  he 
was  ashamed  to  meet  me.  Good  old  Mc- 
Kinnon!  I  fancy  I  can  guess  his  secret. 
He  is  pouring  out  his  heart  to  Madeleine 
and  he  loathes  himself  for  his  weakness 
and,  perhaps  he  loathes  me  for  my— well, 
let  us  call  it  ability  to  refrain.  If  I  had 
time,  I  could  put  him  at  his  ease  with  me, 
but  I  am  so  dashed  busy  trying  to  do  a 
part  of  God's  work — trying  to  make  men 
out  of  what  German  shrapnel  has  left — 
Lord,  how  I  hate  it  —  that  I  can't  get 
round  to  him. 

Hugh  ouk'ht  never  to  have  come  out 
here.  The  army  makes  or  unmakes  men. 
There  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  middle  course, 
and  British  Fast  Africa  presents  many 
bitter  morsels  for  the  soul's  digestion. 
Speaking  of  morsels,  the  grub  is  abomin- 
able. No  vegetables  nor  melons,  meat 
which  is  killed  so  early  in  the  morning 
that  it  is  suffering  a  sort  of  reincarna- 
tion by  the  time  we  get  it,  and  no  more 
shooting,  as  we  are  too  near  Fritz. 
Tantalizing,  too,  for  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  every  kind  of  game  from  elephants  to 
prairie  chickens.  The  thought  of  a 
prairie  chicken  makes  my  mouth  water. 
,  We  practically  lived  on  them  varied  with 


a  new  breed  of  pheasant  in  our  last 
billet.  I  had  let  dozens  of  these  same 
pheasants  escape  before  Ali  assured 
me  that  they  were  Mzuri-sana  (very 
good).  Having  shot  them  upon  his 
recommendation,  I  found  he  had  in  no- 
wise exaggerated  their  excellent  quali- 
ties. 

It  was  a  sight  to  see  him  rush  at  what- 
ever creature  happened  to  be  my  victim, 
slit  its  throat  before  it  was  quite  dead  and 
mutter  a  prayer  while  slitting.  This,  he 
explained,  is  a  good  Mohammedan  cus- 
tom which  properly  performed  admitted 
of  his  eating  food  from  which,  otherwise, 
he  would  have  to  abstain.  Oh,  to  be  able 
to  set  my  teeth  into  a  pheasant  right  now, 
I  am  so  hungry  that  I  could  eat  the  sign 
off  Lyons'  window  along  with  the  griddle 
cakes  and  syrup,  if  I  only  had  the  chance. 

My  poor  pen  is  inadequate  to  describe 
the  wonder  of  the  scene  which  lies  be- 
fore me.  It  is  night  and  bright  with 
the  light  from  a  topaz  moon.  From  where 
I  sit  there  are  miles  of  country  revealed 
to  me,  a  strange,  mysterious  country, 
over  which  strange,  vague,  indefinite 
shapes  move  in  and  out  of  the  rustling 
blackness  .  .  .  these  are  the  animals 
which  come  from  their  hiding  places  only 
after  nightfall.  One  rather  marvels  at 
their  stupidity  in  venturing  out  simply 
because  it  is  "night."  For  the  land  is 
fairly  dripping  with  moonlight,  and  the 
great  open  spaces  look  like  giant  pools 
bordered  by  jungle.  It  gives  me  the 
queerest  sensation  of  unreality  to  see 
huge     shapes     lumbering     across     these 
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JOHNSON'S 


¥ 


reeze-Proof 

Prevents  Frozen  Radiators 

'THE  only  way  you  can  be  positively  sure  that  your  radiator  won't 
freeze  up  is  to  use  a  non-evaporating  anti-freere  preparation.      You  can  never 
be  sure  of  Alcohol  or  any  other  product  which  evaporates  with   tin-  water. 


Does  Not  Evaporate  or  Steam 

Johnson's  Freeze-  Proof  does  not  evapo- 
rate with  the  water.     One  application  is  sufficient 

for  the  whole  winter  unless  the  solution  is  weaken- 
ed by  leakage  of  the  radiator  or  hose  connections 
— through  the  over-flow  pipe — or  by  boiling  over. 

Economical  and  Easy 

Johnson's  Frceze-Proof  is  the  most  economical  anti-freeze 
compound  on  the  market.  It  is  very  easy  to  use — simply  dissolve  in 
water  and  pour  into  the  radiator.  One  package  is  sufficient  to  protect  a 
Ford  to  5°  below  zero;  for  large  cars  use  two  packages  to  protect  to 
5°    below   zero,  and   three  packages  to  protect  to  20°  below  zero. 

Raises  the  Boiling  Point  of  Water 

The  boiling,  point  of  water  is  212  .  The  boiling  point  of 
alcohol  is  131°.  The  boiling  point  of  Johnson's  Freeze-Proof  and  water 
is  from  225°  to  250°  depending  upon  the  amount  of  Freeze-Proof  used. 

Insist  upon  your  dealer  supplying  you  with  Johnson's  Freeze-Proof.  It 
is  readily  procurable  as  practically  all  jobbers  have  it  in  stock.  Johnson's 
Freeze-Proof  is  put  up  in  packages  containing  6  Ms  lbs.  net  which  retail  at 
$2  each. 

Write  for  Our  Folder  on  "Keeping  Your  Car  Young"— It's  Free 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.    MAC.    Racine,  Wis. 


Absolutely  Harmless 

Johnson's  Freeze- 1  'roof  does  not  injure1  rub- 
ber, cloth,  packing  or  metal  of  any  kind.  It  does 
not  rust  or  corrode  metal.  There  is  less  rust  with 
Johnson's  Freeze-Proof  than  there  is  with  water 
alone  or  with  a  combination  of  water  and  alcohol. 


FrcezC'P  n  o  o 


VOHNSOK'S ' 


LPtevenfs  Froze*? 


J*"U.  NOT  EVAPORATE 

J1"-  NOT  INJURE  BOBB0* 

^NOTRUSTORrofWOEME*. 
nSifRdentfbraV^ 


"Sit.  LONDON  h-S-w 

t*i. 
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New  Route  to  Western  Canada 
Proving  Popular 

Runs  Through  Famous  Clay  Belt  of  New 
Ontario  and  the  Cobalt  Mining  District. 

On  your  next  trip  to  Western  Canada 
why  not  travel  over  a  new  route,  see  the 
wonderful  land  opened  up  in  Northern 
Ontario  by  the  Transcontinental  Railway 
and  gain  a  glimpse  of  Temagami,  and  the 
Cobalt  silver  mining  region? 

You  may  use  two  famous  trains  on  your 
journey  without  any  added  expense  for 
railway  fare  as  compared  with  any  other 
route.  The  International  Limited  will 
carry  you  to  Toronto,  where  "The  Na- 
tional" starts  on  its  westbound  flight. 
•'The  National"  uses  the  rails  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  to  North  Bay,  the  Temiskaming  & 
Northern  Ontario  (Provincial  Govern- 
ment line)  to  Cochrane,  and  the  Canadian 
Government  Railways  to  Winnipeg,  where 
it  links  up  with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
for  all  important  points  in  Western 
Canada. 

A  pleasant  daylight  run  to  Toronto,  an 
evening  in  the  Queen  City  and  "The 
National"  is  ready  to  carry  you  westward. 
The  departure  of  "The  National"  from 
Toronto  is  at  9.00  P.M.  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays  and  Saturdays.  North  Bay  is 
reached  next  morning  and  there  opens  up 
for  your  admiration  all  the  lakeland  beau- 
ties of  the  territory  served  by  the  T.  & 
N.  O.  Line.  These  are  followed  by  a  won- 
derfully interesting  trip  through  the 
sparsely  populated  territory  of  New  On- 
tario, giving  the  traveller  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  this  fertile  region,  including 
the  famed  clay  belt  where  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  settlers  will  make  their  homes 
in  the  future.  The  area  of  New  Ontario 
is  330,000  square  miles,  fully  four  times 
the  size  of  Old  Ontario,  and  in  addition 
to  great  expanses  of  good  farming  land, 
it  has  wonderful  resources  in  timber, 
minerals,  water  power,  fish  and  game. 

The  three  railways  have  combined  to 
make  the  passenger  service  over  this  new 
road  the  equal  of  that  offered  anywhere 
on  the  continent.  The  smooth,  straight 
and  level  roadbed  embodies  all  that  has 
been  learned  in  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury of  railroad  building.  The  dining  car 
service  is  unexcelled  and  the  greatest 
travel  comfort  is  assured.  Full  particu- 
lars from  any  Grand  Trunk  Ticket  Agent, 
or  C.  E.  Horning,  District  Passenger 
Agent,  Toronto. — Advt. 


Department  of   the  Naval   Service. 
Royal    Naval    College    of    Canada 

ANNUAL  examination!  for  entry  of 
Naval  Cadet*  into  this  College  an  held 
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phantom  lakes  and  disappearing  on  the 
other  side.  Uncanny  .  .  .  goose- 
fleshy    .     .     .     Br-r-r-! 

I  can  see,  too,  the  Southern  Cross  and 
the  Great  Bear.  The  stars  glitter  and 
blaze,  but  with  no  warmth.  A  flea  bag 
and  blankets  are  necessary,  and  even  at 
that  I  am  cold. 

We  move  into  German  East  Africa 
to-morrow. 

British    East   Africa    again. 
July  6th,  19— 

MADELEINE,— Another  mail  is  in. 
The  mater  sent  me  some  English 
illustrated  papers  and  from  the  page  of 
one  your  dear  face  looks  out  at  me.  I  see 
that  you  are  working  hard  amongst  the 
wounded  and  I  know  that  it  must  require 
a  lot  of  courage,  for  you  always  shrank 
from  the  sight  of  pain.  I  have  looked  a 
long,  long  time  into  the  eyes  of  your  photo- 
graph and  I  see  a  new  light  there;  not 
sui-h  a  sweet  complaisance,  not  such  a 
twinkle  of  mischief,  not  such  a  cock-sure- 
of-myself-ness  as  in  the  old  days.  In- 
stead, there  is  a  great  pity  shining  out 
at  me,  a  divine  compassion,  a  lurking 
sorrow  which  the  unfamiliar  little  droop 
of  your  mouth  accentuates.  Oh,  I  can  just 
imagine  the  tenderness  with  which  you 
look  at  these  long  rows  of  things  which 
lie  on  stretchers  in  Paddington  Station, 
and  I  wish  to  God  some  fat  German 
would  get  me,  so  that  I  might  open  my 
eyes  to  see  you  bending  over  me! 

How  beautiful  you  are,  Madeleine! 
Not  the  sort  of  beauty  which  is  a  mere 
combination  of  perfect  features  and 
coloring,  not  the  stamped  on  sort  of 
beauty.  But  that  which  is  more  like  a 
glowing,  growing  radiance — something 
which  shines  from  within,  as  though  a 
thin  haze  or  veil  kept  it  from  a  too  daz- 
zling brilliance.  Once  I  saw  a  rainbow 
through  a  fine  mist.    .     .     . 

I  suppose,  like  every  other  woman,  you 
dread  the  fading  of  your  loveliness.  You 
need  not.  The  thing  is  impossible.  That 
rainbow  was  bright  at  first;  then,  just 
when  the  eye  was  beginning  to  tire  of  the 
colors,  it  slowly  changed  to  mauve, 
amethyst,  opal  shades  and  gradually 
merged  into  the  blue  of  a  late  summer 
sky.  Each  change  was  more  beautiful 
than  the  last.     .    .     . 

The  great  difference  between  the 
beauty  of  flowers  and  women — some 
women — is  that  a  flower  reaches  its 
highest  perfection  and  falls  immediately 
to  pieces.  You  should  see  the  indescrib- 
able ones  here  in  the  jungle.  They  an 
gorgeous  as  to  look  artificial,  but  a 
breath,  a  touch  often,  and  they  are  done. 
You,  on  the  other  hand,  will  never  reach 
your  highest  perfection.  I  can't  imagine 
anything  more  beautiful  than  your  glori- 
ous chestnut  hair  turned  white.  It  will 
be  rather  like  hoar  frost  against  a  pansy, 
for  your  eyes  can  never  change.  Made- 
leine, I  want  you  so 

The  ache  is  simply  sapping  me,  but  do 
you  know,  I  feel  a  tiny  mite  happier  than 
everal  weeks.  The  reason?  I  fool 
certain  that  you  have  written  to  me,  even 
though  no  letter  has  come.  You  could 
not  have  that  look  in  your  eyes,  Made- 
leine, you  could  not  try  to  ease  the  suf- 
fering of  a  hundred  uttor  strangers  who 
mean  less  than  nothing  to  you,  and  in- 
flict at  the  same  time  such  misery  upon 
me.  It  isn't  like  you,  dear  girl.  Why.  I 
remember  the  time  I  sprained  my  ankle 
trying  to  get  a  water  lily  for  you  and 
you  took  care  of  me — I  can't  bear  to  think 
of  it,  now! 


There  is  a  Tommy  in  our  hospital  who 
has  been  out  here  since  January  without 
a  letter,  a  paper,  a  parcel — without  a 
link  of  any  sort  between  him  and  Eng- 
land. To-day  he  got  sixty-seven!  You 
can't  imagine  the  comfort  this  is  to  me. 
I  know  for  sure,  that  the  rotten  postal 
department  has  tied  up  things  so  badly 
that  your  letters  to  me  are  in  some  cursed 
hole  on  the  way.  But  they  are  coming, 
coming! 

The  postal  department  is  no  worse,  how- 
ever, than  the  commissary — our  grub 
is  absolutely  beyond  description.  I  have 
been  pretty  seedy  mainly  owing  to  that, 
but  due  too,  to  the  fact  that  I  can't  get 
Hanson  to  do  anything  for  me.  Because 
I  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  and  won't  go  to 
bed,  he  refuses  to  see  that  I  am  down- 
right off  color.  A  fellow  hates  to  groan 
and  act  the  old  woman.  It's  supposed  to 
be  a  physician's  business  to  obviate  that 
necessity.  A  rum  chap  is  Beverley — his 
hospital  is  chock  full  of  messy  wounded 
and  he  has  a  bunch  of  natives  and  In- 
dians to  look  after  so  of  course  I  don't 
count.  He  toddles  about  from  one  to  the 
other  all  the  time,  exactly  like  a  machine, 
and  doesn't  seem  to  care  a  cuss. 

I. a  to: 

A  bearer  has  just  come  in  with  an 
invitation  to  dine  at  the  South  African 
mess.  I  devoutly  hope  the  name  doesn't 
describe  it.  There  are  quite  a  lot  of 
decent  men,  I  am  told;  a  tough  bunch, 
viewed  according  to  our  standards — very 
different  from  our  Tommies,  less  dis- 
cipline— but  good  sorts  for  all  that.  Per- 
haps I  can  get  a  dose  of  some  kind  from 
their  sawbones.  The  prospect  of  getting 
away  from  this  compound  has  quite 
cheered  me,  anyway. 

The  next  day. 

On  the  way  to  the  mess  I  met  some 
girls  ...  a  bevy  of  them.  They  were 
natives,  but  so  pretty.  They  exhibited  a 
charming  shyness  and  I  shall  take  pleas- 
ure in  cultivating  them.  They  speak  no 
English  so  you  can  imagine  me  as  a  sort 
of  Henry  with  his  French  Catherine. 
Fortunately,  love-making  is  about  the 
same  in  any  language. 

I  got  a  little  quinine  last  night  and  to- 
day will  make  another  effort  to  induce 
Bev.  to  give  me  some — enough  to  break 
up  my  fever  and  prevent  chills  at  night. 
I  lie  in  my  bag  and  my  bones  rattle  like 
a  gourd.  The  stars  seem  to  send  down 
shafts  of  ice-laden  air.  You  have  writ- 
ten to  me  I  know.  I  watch  the  days  crawl 
by  like  years,  and  each  time  a  native 
comes  into  the  compound  I  trail  him 
until  satisfied  that  he  is  not  hiding  my 
mail. 

Yours  in  a  fever  of  waiting, 

Hugh. 


July  7th,  19— 

IN  all  these  weeks,  I  had  never  soon  a 
Queen  of  the  Jungle  until  yesterday. 
Oh,  my  Dolores,  but  they  are  a  fear- 
compelling  sight!  The  men  of  the  coun- 
try are  rather  fine  looking,  but  the  wo- 
men are  hideous.  Nearly  naked,  horribly 
tatooed,  their  teeth  filed  into  sharp  points 
and  blackened,  they  look  like  the  living 
presentment  of  the  bogies  of  my  bad 
dreamt. 

Mad  a  ridiculous  experience  with  some 
of  them  yesterday  when  Ali  and  I  were 
on  our  way  to  the  South  African  mess 
for  dinner. 

We  surprised  a  regular  bevy  of  them  in 
the  jungle,  some  twenty,  I  should  say. 
They  jumped  up,  screamed  and  scattered 
at  the  mere  sight  of  us,  finding  us  quite 
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4LL  Studebaker  motor 

/A  cars  for  Canada  and 

the  overseas  market 

are  manufactured  at  the 

Canadian     Studehaker 

factory,  Walkerville,   Ontario. 

The  latest  Studehaker 
models  are  now  on  dis- 
play. Go  and  inspect 
them — ride  in  them  — 
drive  them  yourself. 
Know  why  they  are  the 
J  choice  of  Government 
experts  —  and  the  ulti- 
mate choice  of  discriminating 
motorists  everywhere. 

STUDEBAKER 

Walkerville  Ontario 
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The  more  you  know  about 
coffee — and  the  more  part- 
icular you  are  about  aroma 

and  flavour  —  the  more  you  will 
appreciate  "SEAL  BRAND" 
COFFEE.  Once  you  have  tried  it, 
your  choice  will  always  be  Chase  & 
Sanborn's  "SEAL  BRAND"  COFFEE. 

In  %,  1  and  2  pound  tins.     Whole— ground— pulverized— also 
fine  ground  for  Percolators.     Never  sold  in  bulk.  is* 

CHASE  &  SANBORN.  MONTREAL. 


as  distressing,  possibly,  in  point  of 
beauty,  as  we  find  them.  This  was  a  fact 
which  Hugh,  all  togged  out  in  his  dinner 
regalia,  seemed  unable  to  grasp,  and  it 
marks  the  first  and  only  occasion,  I  im- 
agine, when  he  failed  to  charm  a  woman. 
Poor  old  boy!  He  does  not  look  at  all 
fit,  but  as  far  as  I  can  make  out  his 
nerves  are  playing  the  devil  with  him. 
Physically  he  is  as  good  as  new.  Why 
he  is  so  jumpy,  I  don't  know.  The  other 
day  he  followed  me  into  my  tent  to  ask 
for  med.  and  as  I  was  busy  writing  and 
sitting  on  my  one  large  and  elegant  home- 
made chair,  I  pushed  him  toward  the 
thing  I  call  a  bed.  But  he  shied  away  in 
an  awful  funk.  Stammered  something 
about  scorpions  and  dashed  out  .  .  . 
which  reminds  me  that  I  have  found  sev- 
eral in  my  bed  of  late  or  a  snake. 
Neither  would  harm  one  to  the  point  of 
death,  but  their  bite  is  apt  to  be  very 
trying.  I  have  seen  men  beastly  sick 
with  scorpion  bite. 

The  grub  is  pretty  bad,  and  I  can't  do 
any  shooting  here,  as  we  are  too  near 
the  German  lines.  Up  to  now,  however, 
we  have  fared  pretty  well  for  I  have 
bagged  something  when  allowed  to  shoot, 
each  day;  sometimes,  partridge  or  pheas- 
ant— just  as  often  wild  turkey,  guinea 
fowl  or  a  Grant's  gazelle.  It's  no  one's 
fault — this  shortage  of  supplies.  Merely 
the  result  of  moving  rapidly  through  pre- 
cipitous mountain  passes  and  almost  im- 
passable jungle.  During  our  last  march> 
we  had  to  blast  our  own  roads  and  build 
our  own  bridges  as  we  advanced. 

Since  settling  here  we  have  had  several 
severe  dust  storms.    I  saw  one  in  the  dis- 
tance to-day — an  extraordinary  sight!    A 
column  of  red  rising  straight  from  the 
earth  to  a  height  of  some  five  hundred 
feet,  and  whirling  round  and  round  as  it 
moved — directly  for  our  camp.     Fortun- 
ately, it  missed  our  compound  and  spent 
itself  in  the  bush  beyond.     Such  sights 
make  me  wish  I  had  not  scoffed  at  diary 
writing  in  my  school  days.    A  little  more 
practice  and  I  might  have  perpetrated  a 
second  Garden  of  Allah.    Certainly,  many 
of  the  things  I  have  witnessed  out  here 
deserve  better  telling  than  I  can  manage. 
Red  sand    ...    as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see  in  one  direction.    We  get  simply  sat- 
urated with  it.     Our  clothes  are  red,  our 
hair,  our  skins.     I  managed  to  purchase 
a   large   tin   bath   tub,   which   is   almost 
spacious  enough  for  me  to  sit  in,  and  as 
our  water  supply  here  is  jolly  good,  and 
our  allowance  of  mottled  blue  soap — why 
blue,  I  cannot  say— is  still  adequate,  I  am 
quite  happy.      The  jungle  nearabout  is 
I    particularly  treacherous,  full  of  poison- 
ous creatures  and  shrubs ;  some  of  the  lat- 
ter have  such  horrible  thorns  that  they 
rip  one's  clothes  and  skin  like  the  blade 
of  a  knife.     There  is  a  variety  called  by 
the  natives  "Wait-a-bit."    That  is  not  ex- 
actly what  I  would  call  it,  but  this  is  by 
the  way. 

There  is  a  rarely  beautiful  apricot  moon 
swimming  across  a  purply  sky,  and  be- 
tween me  and  it  swim  clouds  of  insects 
all  of  which  seem  able  to  hum.  In  the 
distance — not  too  great  distance,  either- 
some  hyenas  are  making  the  beastly  wail 
we  humorously  called  laughter,  and  near 
at  hand  the  Moslem  members  of  our  camp 
are  lifting  their  voices  to  Allah  in  wild 
and  discordant  prayer.  This  is  the  ninth 
month  of  the  Mohammedan  year,  I  be- 
lieve, the  commencement  of  the  fast  of 
Ramazan  which  is  one  of  the  five  pre- 
cepts of  Islam.  By  the  gods,  I  wish  they 
would  start  on  one  of  the  other  precepts 
— to  wit,  the  journey  to  Mecca.     I  never 
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rd  sinti  an  infernal  din!  Ali  says 
they  will  fast  from  sunrise  until  sunset 
every  day  for  a  month,  which  impels  the 
devout  hope  in  my  breast  that  the  Ger- 
mans do  not  take  it  into  their  heai 

ince  upon  our  particular  camp  during 
this  season  of  abstinence.  They  would  be 
met  with  fccbk-  resistance,  I  fear. 

As  I  write,  a  burst  of  "Tipperary" 
quite  drowns  the  prayers  of  the  Faithful. 
A  draft  going  into  the  firing  line,  no 
doubt. 

B.  E.  A. 

September  20th,  191— 
X|  ADELEINB,— I  don't  know  how 
*-V*  many  mails  have  come  since  I  wrote 
you — three  or  four,  perhaps.  It  doesn't 
matter.  Nothing  has  come  to  me  and  I 
realize  that  1  have  been  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  You  never  wrote  and  do  not 
intend  to  write. 

I  take  a  savage  pleasure,  therefore,  in 
writing  you  this  brutal  letter  and  telling 
you  how  I  hate  you.  I  hate  everybody. 
But  I  hate  you  most  of  all.  It  came  to 
me  in  the  hospital  where  I  have  been  for 
a  good  many  weeks — don't  know  quite 
how  many — and  oh,  the  relief  of  being 
able  to  hate!  The  old  ache  stopped  at 
once,  and  in  its  place  there  came  a  fierce 
exultation.  I  suddenly  felt  quite  strong 
and  able  to  do  anything.  It  was  as 
though  a  window  had  been  closed  on  my 
hand  and  it  suddenly  opened,  giving  me 
both  freedom  from  the  pain  and  vivifying 
air. 

I  feel  so  courageous,  so  honest.  I  hate 
openly  and  don't  care  who  knows  it 
For  a  long  time  I  have  hated  Hanson,  but 
I  tried  to  hide  it.  That  is  all  changed 
now,  thank  Heaven.  When  he  comes  near 
me  I  growl  like  an  animal.  I  curse  my 
nurses  and  the  stinking  black  boys.  I 
loathe  the  patients  on  either  side  of  me 
and  the  only  pleasure  I  have  is  in  their 
suffering. 

All  this  sounds  too  wild  and  extrava- 
gant to  be  true,  doesn't  it?  It  sounds 
like  the  ravings  of  a  man  gone  insane. 
Not  at  all,  my  dear.  I  am  the  sanest 
person  around  this  compound  and  I  am  a 
better  man  for  throwing  off  the  deceit  and 
hyprocrisy  which  have  dominated  me 
these  many  months. 

For  I  have  been  a  hypocrite  and  I  have 
wallowed  in  deceit — deceit  born  of  fear. 
I  have  sneaked  time  and  again  to  Beverley 
Hanson's  tent  and  have  put  scorpions  in 
his  bed;  I  have  shot  at  him  through  the 
bush  and  I  have  been  caught,  all  because 
I  was  afraid  to  show  him  how  I  hated 
him,  and  kill  him  openly.  What  matters 
it  who  kills  him?  Whether  it  is  I  or  a 
German?  This  whole  rotten  business  is 
murder  sanctified  under  the  name  of  pat- 
riotism.   .    .    . 

I  hired  one  of  the  black  boys  to  get  me 
a  cobra.  It  is  here  in  my  hut.  As  soon 
as  I  seal  and  post  this  letter,  I  shall  take 
it  to  Bev.'s  tent  and  loose  it  there.  A 
scorpion  bite  one  can  recover  from.  A 
cobra — well,   perhaps' 

And  you,  my  little  torturer !  .  .  .  You 
will  spend  many  a  grim  hour  pacing  your 
floor  and  wondering  what  has  happened. 
I  am  hoping  that  your  indecision  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  that  your  peculiar 
type  of  mind  is  now  firm  in  the  belief  that 
you  love  Hanson.  That  will  make  the 
agony  somewhat  greater.  You  will  be 
able  to  realize  a  little  of  what  my  suffer- 
ing has  been. 

Au  revoir,  my  dear.  I  take  great  sat- 
isfaction in  the  certainty  that  your  sleep- 
less nights  will  be  colored  with  thoughts 
of  me.     And  in  closing,  I  might  remark 
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44'Tr^HK  combinations  of  food  that  moat 

I  lit  cat  three  times  a  day  inflict 

-*-    nothing   less   than   a   crime  against 

their    health    and    >!  rect    cause    of 

90   per  cent,  of  all   sickness." 

This  is  the  rather  startling  statement  of 
Eugene  Christian,  the  famous  New  York 
Food  Scientist,  whose  wonderful  system  of 
corrective  sating  ii  so  much  eager 

attention  throughout  the  Nation  at  the 
present   time. 

According    to  Christian    we    eat 

without  any  thought  of  the  relation  which 
one  food  has  to  another  when  eaten  at  the 
same  time.  The  result  is  that  often  we 
combine  two  foods  each  of  great  value  in 
itself,  but  which  when  combined  in  the 
stomach  literally  explode,  liberating  toxins 
which  are  absorbed  by  the  blood  and  form 
the  root  of  nearly  all  sickness,  the  first 
indications  of  which  are  acidity,  fermen- 
tation, gas,  constipation  and  many  other 
sympathetic  ills  leading  to  most  serious 
consequences. 

All  of  this,  states  Eugene  Christian,  can 
be  avoided  if  we  would  only  pay  a  little 
attention  to  the  selection  of  our  daily 
menus  instead  of  eating  without  any  regard 
for    the    consequences. 

This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  necessary 
to  eat  foods  we  don't  like;  instead,  Chris- 
tian prescribes  meals  which  arc  twice  as 
delicious  as  those  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  present  when  Eugene  Christian  was 
relating  some  of  his  experiences  with  cor- 
rective eating  to  a  group  of  men  interested 
in  dietetics,  and  I  was  literally  amazed  at 
what  he  accomplished  with  food  alone  and 
without  drugs  or  medicines  of  any  kind. 

One  case  which  sticks  in  my  mind  was 
that  of  a  mother  and  daughter  who  went 
to  him  for  treatment.  The  mother  was 
forty  pounds  overweight.  She  had  a  slug- 
gish liver,  low  blood  pressure  and  lacked 
vitality.  The  daughter  had  an  extreme  case 
of  stomach  acidity  and  intestinal  fermen- 
tation, was  extremely  nervous,  had  chronic 
constipation  and  was  30  pounds  under- 
weight. 

Christian  prescribed  the  proper  food  com- 
binations for  each.  Within  a  few  weeks 
all  symptoms  had  disappeared,  and  within 
three  months  the  mother  had  lost  33  pounds, 
the  daughter  had  gained  26  pounds,  and 
both  were  in  perfect  health — normal  in 
every  particular. 

Another  case  which  interested  me  greatly 
was  that  of  a  young  man  whose  efficiency 
had  been  practically  wrecked  through  stom- 
ach acidity,  fermentation  and  constipation, 
resulting  in  physical  sluggishness  which 
was  naturally  reflected  in  his  ability  to 
use  his  mind.  He  was  twenty  pounds  un- 
derweight when  he  first  went  to  see  Chris- 
tian and  was  so  nervous  he  coudn't  sleep. 
Stomach  and  intestinal  gases  were  so  severe 
that  they  caused  irregular  heart  action 
and  often  fits  of  great  mental  depression. 
As  Christian  describes  it,  he  was  not  50 
per  cent,  efficient  either  mentally  or  physi- 
cally. Yet  in  a  few  days  by  following  Dr. 
Christian's  suggestions  as  to  food,  his  con- 
stipation had  completely  gone,  although  he 
had  formerly  been  in  "the  habit  of  taking 
large  daily  doses  of  a  strong  cathartic. 
In  five  weeks  every  abnormal  symptom   had 


disappeared  his  weight  having  increased  6 
pounds.  In  addition  to  this  he  acquired 
a  store  of  physical  and  mental  energy  so 
great  in  comparison  with  his  former  self 
as  to  almost  belie  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
same  man. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  case 
that  Christian  told  me  of  was  that  of  a 
multi-millionaire  a  man  70  years  old  who 
had  been  traveling  with  his  doctor  for 
several  years  in  search  for  health.  He  was 
extremely  emaciated,  had  chronic  constipa- 
tion, lumbago  and  rheumatism.  For  over 
twenty  years  he  had  suffered  with  stomach 
and  intestinal  trouble  which  in  reality  was 
superaciduous  secretions  in  the  stomach. 
The  first  menus  given  him  were  designed 
to  remove  the  causes  of  acidity,  which  waa 
accomplished  in  about  thirty  days.  And 
after  this  was  done  he  seemed  to  undergo 
a  complete  rejuvenation.  His  eyesight, 
hearing,  taste  and  all  of  his  mental  facul- 
ties became  keener  and  more  alert.  He 
had  had  no  organic  trouble  but  he  was 
starving  to  death  from  malnutrition  and 
decomposition — all  caused  by  the  wrong 
selection  and  combination  of  foods.  After 
six  months'  treatment  this  man  was  en- 
tirely free  from  the  old  complaints. 

These  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  right 
eating  I  have  simply  chosen  at  random  from 
perhaps  a  dozen  Eugene  Christian  told  me 
of,  every  one  of  which  was  fully  as  in- 
teresting and  they  applied  to  as  many  dif- 
ferent  ailments. 

There  have  been  so  many  inquiries  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  from  people 
seeking  the  benefit  of  Eugene  Christian's 
advice  and  whose  cases  he  is  unable  to 
handle  personally  that  he  has  written  a 
little  course  of  lessons  which  tells  you 
exactly  what  to  eat  for  health,  strength 
and  efficiency.  This  course  is  published 
by  The  Corrective  Eating  Society  of  New 
York. 

These  lessons,  there  are  24  of  them,  con- 
tain actual  menus  for  breakfast,  luncheon 
and  dinner,  curative  as  well  as  corrective, 
covering  every  condition  of  health  and  sick- 
ness from  infancy  to  old  age  and  for  all 
occupations,  climates  and  seasons. 

Reasons  are  given  for  every  recommen- 
dation based  upon  actual  results  secured 
in  the  author's  many  years  of  practice, 
although  technical  terms  have  been  avoided. 
Every  point  is  explained  so  clearly  that 
there  can  be  no  possible  misunderstanding. 

With  these  lessons  at  hand  it  is  just  as 
though  you  were  in  personal  contact  with 
the  great  food  specialist  because  every  pos- 
sible point  is  so  thoroughly  covered  that 
you  can  scarcely  think  of  a  question  which 
isn't  answered.  You  can  start  eating  the 
very  things  that  will  produce  the  increased 
physical  and  mental  energy  you  are  seek- 
ing the  day  you  receive  the  lessons  and 
you  will  find  that  you  secure  results  with 
the  first  meal. 

If  you  would  like  to  examine  these  24 
Little  Lessons  in  Corrective  Eating,  simply 
write  the  Corrective  Eating  Society,  Dept. 
15012,  443  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  enclose  any  money 
with  your  request.  Merely  ask  them  to 
send  the  lessons  on  five  days'  trial  with 
the  understanding  that  you  will  either  re- 
turn them  within  that  time  or  remit  $3, 
the   small   fee   asked. 


Please  clip  out  and  mail  the  following  form  instrail  of  uritinn  a  letter,  as  this  is  a  copy  of  the 
official    blank    adopted    hu    the    8oolety    and   will  be  honored  at  once. 

CORRECTIVE  EATING  SOCIETY.  Dept.   15012,  443   Fourth   Ave..  New  York    City. 

You  may  send  me  prepaid  a  copy  of  Corrective  Eating    in    24    lessons.      I    will    either    remail.  them 
to   you   within    five   days    after   receipt,   or   send   you  $3. 


Name   Address 

City      State     . 

Mention   MacLean's  Magazine — /(    will   identify   you. 
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"  A  Breath  of  Springtime 
in  Winter' 

"YY/MTH  the  majcrity  who  read  this  book,  it  will  be 
quite  unnecessary  to  arouse  the  desire  for  a  green- 
house; indeed  it  is  net  possible  to  mere  than  hint  at  the  deep, 
inexpressible  joys  to  be  found  in  working  hand  in  hand  with 
Nature  in  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  To  "be  able,  in  the 
midst  of  the  long  drawn  severities  of  a  stern  Canadian  winter 
to  escape  the  bendage  of  the  snow  fcr  an  hour  or  two  a  day, 
inhale  the  smell  of  rich,  moist  earth,  to  tend  roses " 

These  words  are  taken  from  the  first  page  of  a  booklet 
which  serves  to  introduce  you  to  the  joys  of  a  greenhouse. 
May  we  send  you,  without  obligation  on  your  part,  this  book, 
"Glass  Garden  Suggestions"?     Address  Dept.  M. 


GLASS  GARDEN  BUILDERS 

Lim  ted 
Kent  Building,  TORONTO     Transportation  Building,  MONTREAL 

Factory:  GEORGETOWN,  ONT 


FINE    CLAY   CHAMPION  TENNIS    COURTS 
GREE1    YOU  AT 


PINEHURST 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
The  Winter  Playground  of  the  Middle  South 
Golf,  Trap  Shooting,  Horse  Racing,  Rifle  Range,  Motoring, 

on  splendid  roads. 

3  EXCELLENT  HOTELS  THE  CAROLINA  NOW  OPEN 

Easily  reached  by  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.     Booklet  on  r$qm 
i'inehurst  office,  Pinehurst,  N.C.  Leonard  Tufts,    Boston,  Mass. 


America's 

Pioneer 

Dot  Remedies 


hook    o\ 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed    free    to   nny   address   by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
1 1 8  West  31  st  Street,  New  York 


gSt  EARN  $1  TO  $2  A  DAY  AT  HOME 


meet  the  hit;  demand  for  Floater? 
f'ir  un  and  your  Home  trade. 
Industrious  persons    provided    with 
profit.il  le,  all -year- round  employment 
on   Auto-Knitters.     Experience  and 
distance  immaterial. 
Write  for  particulars,  rate*  of  pay 
_etr..     Send  2  cents  in  staonpa. 
Auto-Knitln  Hosiery  (Canada/  Co  .    Ltd. 
Dept.   I79E:   257  College  Slr.rf.  Toronto 


that  if  I  fail  this  time,  why  there  is  still 
to-morrow. 

Hugh  McKinnon. 

B.E.A.,  Sept.  20th. 

I  HAVE  just  whipped  AH.  Flogged  him 
with  my  cartridge  belt.  It  was  the 
first  thing  that  came  to  ray  mind.  I  never 
beat  any  one  before  ...  a  damnable 
experience.  I  feel  rocky.  Indeed,  I  am 
fed  up  with  this  whole  game  .  .  .  sick 
of  it.    It's  hell. 

Been  working  for  twenty-six  hours  on 
end.     Nothing  but  wounded  coming  in     . 

.  .  .  haven't  seen  a  whole  man  for 
days.  Been  wallowing  up  to  my  elbows 
in  blood.  Probing,  hacking,  sewing  .  .  . 
screams,  groans,  prayers,  curses.  Lord, 
what  a  day! 

Came  over  here,  ready  to  sleep  stand- 
ing up  .  .  .  too  tired  almost  to  wash. 
Odors  mean  nothing  to  me  any  more    .    . 

.  dirt?  Why,  I  hardly  know  how  to  be 
clean  .  .  .  Found  Ali  in  my  hut  with 
a  dead  cobra  over  a  stick.  On  top  of 
sights  and  sounds  and  smells,  it  made  me 
sort  of  squeamish  to  think  I  might  have 
got  into  bed  with  the  thing. 

"Bas  McKinnon  put  him  there,"  said 
Ali. 

I  called  him  a  liar.  He  repeated  it. 
He  said  he  had  caught  Hugh  turning  the 
snake  loose.  He  said  he  had  caught  Hugh 
putting  scorpions  in  my  bed.  I  beat  him. 
I  beat  him  till  I  couldn't  lift  the  belt.  I 
believe  I  fainted. 

Now  my  eyes  are  wide  open.  I  feel  as 
though  I  should  never  sleep  again.  Wish 
I  had  not  flogged  that  black  liar  so  lone;-. 
Funny,  my  pouring  out  the  story  on  this 
silly  bit  of  paper.  The  diary  habit  with- 
out doubt.  Why  did  he  say  Hugh  had 
put  scorpions  in  my  bed,  before?  He  al- 
ways disliked  Hugh.  It  is  late,  but  I  can't 
rest.  I  am  going  to  find  out  McKinnon 
and  talk  to  him.     .     .     . 

October  30. 

A  CABLEGRAM  from  Miss  Madeleine 
Cavendish  to  Major  Beverley  Hanson, 

A.S.M.C.  in  charge  of Hospital  Unit. 

British  East  Africa. 

Are  you  all  right  ?     Answer. 

Nov.  1st. 

A  CABLEGRAM  from  Major  Beverley 
Hanson,  A.S.M.C,  to  Miss  Madeleine 
Cavendish,  Morton  Manor,  Merton, 
Hants. 

Topping.  Coming  home  with  Hugh. 
Three  months  leave. 


At  Sea, 
Dec.   17th,   191 

MADELEINE,— Do  not,  I  beg,  shrink 
in   utter  loathing  from  this  letter. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  for  me  to 
gather  sufficient  courage  to  write  you,  and 
I  woultl  not  obtrude  myself  upon  you,  nor 
cause  you  one  second's  annoyance,  did  I 
not  feel  that  at  last  I  have  something  to 
say  which  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  .  .  . 
not  things  about  myself — no  retroapec 
tion,  pleadings,  excuses;  no  description 
even  of  my  mental  state  during  those 
dark  days  which  preceded  and  followed 
the  writing  of  my  last  letter  to  you.  You 
have  already  guessed  the  horrible  truth. 
You  must  know  that  I  was  mad. 

Insanity  was  one  of  the  few  diseases 
I  felt  reasonably  secure  from;  murd< 
vice  which  never  had  appealed  to  me.  Yet 
I  contracted  the  one  and  almost  commit- 
ted the  other.  And  when  I  walked  out  of 
the  hot,  red  mist  which  had  surrounded 
me  for  we  d  tea rned  that  pei 
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For  Whooping  Cough  and 
Spasmodic  Croup;  Asth- 
ma.  Sore  Throat;  Coughs; 
Bronchitis;  Cold; Catarrh. 

A    Stmsl*.    Saft    and    E0t(tt\  t 
Treatment,  Availing    Drugi, 


\-thm* 
ry    bresth,    rnMk<- 1 

rti.    »--unriK    ri-*t 

1 


'resolene's  beat  recommendation  it  it a  30  year  a  of  auc- 
ceaaful  use.     Send  ua  poatal  for  descriptive 
booklet.     For  tale  by  alt  druggists 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  COMPANY 
EEMING-MILES  BLDG..     MONTREAL.  CANADA 


REFINED 


MADE  IN 
CANADA 


rALL  THE  NEATNESS  AND  STYlfl 
OF  THE  FINEST  LINEN  MAY  BE  YOURS  IN 

Challeiige  Collars 

—  THE  MOST  DESIRABLE  WATERPROOF 
COLLARS  ON  THE  MARKER 

AT  YOUR  DEALER'S , 
OR  DIRECT  — 

Z5c 


THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CANADA.  i«,i6rR«tRflvi. 

LimrtB  TORONTO 


RITZ  CARLTON 
HOTEL 

MONTREAL 
Canada's   Finest  Hotel 

For  Reservations  apply  to 

FRANK  S.   QUICK,   Manager 


They  die 
outdoors! 


HUKK  FiiU 
—  tarn  M«  Pala«* 
la  tli*  Tub*  -  tt* 


of  control  which  you  would  call  sanity 
are  likely  to  be  brief,  when  I  learned  that 
this  doable-headed  monster  will  threaten 
mi'  from  now  until  the  end,  I  tried  to  do 
the  only  thing-  there  seemed  left     .     . 

■  Icy  Hanson  prevented  me  from  do- 
ing it.  It  is  of  Hanson  I  would  write;  the 
man  I  tried  to  kill  not  once  but  often;  the 
man  who  was  always  hidden  somewhere 
in  that  baffling  red  mist.  It  was  to  his 
hand  I  clung  when  from  terror  and  the 
very  horror  of  the  thing  I  used  to  lie  in 
my  bed  and  scream  aloud. 

Even  you  who  will  know  him  best,  can 
never  appreciate  his  work  in  Africa,  Be 
won't  speak  of  it,  and  the  men  who  should 
will  be  busy  seeing  that  their  own  par- 
ticular little  jobs  receive  adequate  recog- 
nition. There  will  be  knighthoods  given 
— batches  of  them,  but  Beverley  won't 
get  one.  He  will  help  some  other  fellow 
gel  his.  Granted  that  he  is  the  last  man 
under  heaven  who  would  want  a  title,  he 
should  be  given  it,  as  a  fitting  public  re- 
ward for  his  service  to  the  Empire.  Why, 
his  organization  of  our  hospital  camps 
alone  should  make  his  name  a  by-word 
throughout  England.  If  1  were  to  tell 
you  half  of  the  obstacles  he  surmounted  in 
putting  them  on  a  working  basis,  you 
would  not  believe  me.  People  at  home 
can't  realize  the  bigness  and  importance 
of  his  work;  he  did  it  too  uuietly  and  with 
too  little  fuss.  They  don't  know  what  it 
meant  in  physical  labor,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  strain,  to  personally  attend  to  the 
hundreds  of  sick  and  wounded  who  passed 
through  our  hands.  Why,  there 
days  when  he  was  operating  all  dav  long. 
They  don't  know  how  our  little  Rritish 
force  came  perilously  near  to  being  wiped 
out  by  an  epidemic  which  he  got  under 
control  by  plain  unremitting,  indefatig- 
able labor. 

But  I  want  you  to  know.  I  want  you 
to  know  that  the  headquarters  people  al- 
ways came  to  him  when  they  had  got 
things  into  such  a  tangle  that  extrication 
looked  impossible;  that  th*  natives  adored 
him  with  the  sort  of  idolatry  they  usually 
reserve  for  their  gods;  that  even  the 
German  prisoners  showed  signs  of  hu- 
manity when  he  went  amongst  them,  and 
I  want  you  to  know  that  he  saved  me 
from  something  worse  than  death  and 
German  mutilation  and  put  me  in  the 
fighting  line  once  more. 

For  I  am  going  to  fight  as  I  never 
fought  before.  ...  I  am  going  to  fight 
for  England  and  my  manhood.  I  am  go- 
ing into  the  Flying  Corps. 

You  are  surprised.  Beverley  did  it.  It 
was  his  patience  and  perseverance  which 
made  the  transfer  possible.  A  few  cables 
to  the  War  Office,  a  few  letters  to  head- 
quarters out  there,  and  the  thing  was 
done,  even  though  I  am  considerably  be- 
yond the  age  of  most  men  in  the  Service. 

We  land  somewhere  on  the  south  coast 
of  blessed  old  England.  I  shall  take  the 
first  train  for  Dover,  and  almost  by  the 
time  you  receive  this,  I  shall  be  in  France. 

I  go  without  illusions  and  without  fear, 
except  that  the  red  mist  should  close 
round  me  before  my  work  is  done,  or  that 
I  should  be  mangled  and  yet  alive,  like 
some  of  the  wrecks  of  men  I  have  seen. 
But  there  is  very  little  chance  of  that  for 
an  aviator. 

I  go  with  an  earnest  prayer  that  I  may 
have  the  privilege  of  exterminating  many 
of  the  Teuton  vermin  who  have  murdered 
our  women  and  children,  before  one  of 
them  gets  me.  I  feel  as  though  the  mer- 
cury of  the  McKinnon  honor  had  fallen 
very  low,  but  for  every  Hun  machine  I 


My  Favorite 
Christmas  Tlum  Pudding 

i  <*lvelope  Knox  Sparkling  < 
ip  cold  water 6  minute*.    I'm  o 
sajla  hi  double  boiler,  a<M  1 '%.  snuai- 

'  ■- .  and  when  scalding  point  is  reached 
add  I  cup  miner,   '<  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 


.o.1k<-<l 
when   i 
upoonfiil  ram 
or  .tniesor  Hi 
and   4  cup  c* 

with  w 
with  vanilla. 
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My  Dear  Housewife: 

Christmas -tide  again  and  with  it  the 
happiest  days  of  the  year. 


I..I. 


And  the  longest,  too,   for  it    begins 
;fore  daylight    when  Christ  mas  candles 


layligl 


ahine  and  children  shout  and  phalte  the 
laden  branches  of  the  Christmas  tree.' 

When   the  Christmas   dinner 
and   at   its  close  a  Rood 
Knox    Plum  Pudding  the!e  is   n 
more  to   be   desired.       I    suppose  you 
know  the  recipe.     Thousand  <  I 
wives  do,  but  I  am  printing  it  so  that 
thousands  of  others  may  enjoy  it  this 
year  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

In  this  somewhat  personal  way  I  pass 
along   to   you    my    :  pe  and 

fhanK    you   for   your    maintain' 
(idem  e    in    Knr.x     Sparkling    Gelatine 
bout  all  these  years.     Extending 
to  you  the  season  s  greetings,  1 
Very  sincerely  yours. 


FREE  RECIPE  BOOK 

of  Desserts,  Salad*  and  Xma»  Candies 
sent  for  your  (trocer'aname.  If  you  have 
never  used  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine  en- 
c  l..>*r  4c  for  enough  to  make  a  deaaert  or 

rs.ll.Jlj. 


GELATINE 


D*pt.  C,  ISO  St.  Paul  St.  > 


KNOX    ;; 


AtlpeutED 

GElatiN£ 


QUEEN  - 
QUALITY 


Ask  your  grocer  for  Queen  Quality  Pickles. 
They    are    pure    and    wholesome — good    for 
children  as  well  as  grown-ups. 
For    the    most    appetizing     condiment,    ask 
your    grocer   for 

UNIVERSAL  SAUCE 

It   is   the   finest  tonic — an   excellent  relish, 
and  a  good  digestive. 

TAYLOR  &  PRINGLE  CO..  Limited 
OWEN  SOUND.  ONTARIO 

Manufacturers  of  Sauces,  Pickles,  Catsups,  Vinegar  ,etc. 


Mention   MacLean*8  Magazine — It   will  identify  yoxu 
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MACLEAN'S     MAGAZINE 


TRUE  ECONOMY 


DEMANDS  THE  USE  OF  MORE 

PURITV 
FLOUR 

There  b  more  actual  food  value  in  ONE  POUND  OF  PURITY 
FLOUR  than  there  it  in  One  Pound  of  Beef,  One  Pound  of 
Potatoes  and  One  Pound  of  Milk  COMBINED. 

The  truly  economical  housewife  must  take  advantage  of  this 
peat  strength  in  PURITY  FLOUR  over  other  food  substances 
by  serving  more  frequently  the  delicious  bread  and  rolls, tooth- 
some, dainty  cakes  and  crisp,  mouth-melting  pastry  which  are 
among  the  possibilities  of  this  perfectly  milled  product  of 
the  world-famous  Western  Canada  wheat 

t 

•         ••••••• 

The  Purity  Flour  Cook  Book 

1M  p«r«  af  the  Uteri  Information  on  the  culinary  art.  lUrtewed  and 
aaaroTed  by  the  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT  af  the  MACDONALD 
COLLEGE,  aad  f ernlihinr;  tried  and  economical  lnitrnctfea»  •■  all  dlihee  far 
all  await.     A  GENERAL  PURPOSE  HOUSEWIFE'S  REFERENCE  BOOJL 

Mailed  postpaid  to  any  address  for  20  cents. 
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wreck  and  for  every  Hun  I  put  beyond 
the  doing  of  any  more  damage,  it  will 
rise  until,  if  I  am  spared,  it  will  stand  at 
the  high  point  it  had  reached  when  the 
Governor  turned  it  over  into  my  keeping. 

I  am  not  going  to  see  the  Mater.  Blue 
funk,  I  suppose,  but  mothers  seem  to  care 
so!  Perhaps  you  will  go  to  see  her,  or 
have  I  forfeited  the  right  to  ask  that  of 
you? 

And  there  is  one  more  thing.  .  .  Long, 
long  ago  I  wrote  you  a  letter  in  which  I 
accused  you  of  sending  us  out  there  be- 
cause you  did  not  know  your  own  mind; 
because  you  could  not  decide  which  was 
the  better  man. 

How  pathetic  an  object  I  must  have 
looked  in  your  eyes,  oh  wise-little-woman- 
beyond-your-years !  Egotism  blinded  me 
to  what  must  have  been  apparent  to  every 
one  else;  selfishness  and  conceit  obscured 
my  vision  and  prevented  me  from  seeing 
that  you  sent  us  off  not  because  you  were 
in  any  doubt  as  to  which  was  the  better — 
the  more  worthy  man,  but  that  /  might 
discover  him. 

I  have! 

And  oh,  my  dear,  I  am  not  he! 

But  I  can  think  of  you  and  Beverley 
without  envy  and  without  bitterness  in  the 
light  of  my  new  understanding.  And  this 
was  also  part  of  your  far-seeing  plan, 
wasn't  it?  What  I  feel  toward  you,  you 
already  know.  The  best  of  my  love  has 
not  changed.  What  I  feel  toward  Hanson, 
a  man  made  in  God's  image,  if  there  ever 
was  one,  cannot  be  set  down  on  paper.  I 
hope  that  he — that  you — I  wish — 

God  bless  you! 


Love  and  the  Lock- 
smith 

Continued  from  page  28. 

herself  in  the  most  sheltered  place,  where 
friendly  -darkness  surrounded  her.  The 
sounds  of  wind  and  water  were  soothing. 
The  mauve-grey  sky  was  pricked  with 
quiet  stars — peace  extended  healing  wings 
above  her.  She  became  aware  that  some- 
one else  had  sought  this  silent  time  and 
place  for  recreation  or  contemplation. 

A  tall  man  in  a  long  ulster  was  pacing 
back  and  forth,  pausing  now  and  then  to 
lean  upon  the  rail  and  watch  the  gurgling: 
water  overside.  Idly  at  first  she  observed 
his  coming  and  going.  There  seemed  some- 
thing familiar  in  his  walk  the  bulk  of 
him,  as  he  silhouetted  against  the  sky- 
even  the  whiff  of  tobacco  smoke  that  was 
wafted  to  her  nostrils  as  he  passed,  evoked 
something  sweet  and  companionable.  The 
man  was  smoking  a  pipe,  a  stubby  pipe, 
such  as  Gerald  used.  Now  he  passed  quite 
close  to  her.  Elida  gasped,  her  eyes  open- 
ed wide,  her  heart  stopped  beating.  It 
was — it  couldn't  be — it  was  I 

"Gerald!" 

She  leaned  far  forward,  throwing  aside 
the  rug  that  covered  her.  The  light  from 
a  state-room  porthole  fell  on  her  golden 
hair,  gave  a  revealing,  glistening  curve  to 
her  round,  firm  cheek  and  chin.  The  man 
stopped  short;  the  pipe  fell  unheeded  to 
>>ck. 

"Kllie!"  he  exclaimed.  "Ellie!  I  could- 
n't stand  it — I  couldn't  let  you  go !  I  came 
aboard  at  the  last  minute — forgive  mi 

But  Kli«l.i's  Feelings  had  undergone  a 
change,  sudden  as  magic.  She  no  longer 
wished  to  be  reasonable.  "What  do  you 
mean?"  she  demanded  furiously,  "by  writ- 
ing me  such  a  wicked,  cruel  letter?    How 
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dare  you  come  near  me?  You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself." 

She  rose  with  iron  haughtiness,  drew 
her  veil  about  her  head,  and  turned  to  go. 

Bat  he  was  beside  her,  holding  her  back, 
his  strong  hands  on  her  slim  young  should- 

"N'o,  you  shan't  go,  Elida.  You've  treat- 
ed me  abominably,"  he  exclaimed.  "You 
angry  because  I  told  you  you  were 
iborn — that's  what's  the  matter  with 
you  now.  Hut  I  don't  care — so  am  I,  stub- 
born as  a  yellow  mule,  and  1  love  you  just 
the  same.  I'm  not  going  to  let  yqu  go 
away  from  me.     I'm  not  going  to  let  you 

the  world  between  us.     I k  me  in  the 

and  dare  tell  me  you  don't  love 

HER  resistance  was  melting  like  snow 
in  the  sun.  But  another  angle  of  of- 
fence appeared  to  her.  How  dare  he  come, 
with  the  charm  of  his  presence  and  the 
music  of  his  voice,  to  blind  and  bind  her 
indignation! 

"You're  cruel!  You're  unfair!"  she 
wailed.  "What  right  have  you  to  follow 
me  and  talk  me  into  forgiving  you! — I 
hate  you!" 

He  laughed  happily — a  joyous  laugh  of 
relief. 

With  a  sob  of  fury  at  her  own  weakness 
broke  from  him,  and  ran  toward  the 
companion  way  and  the  sanctuary  of  her 
state-room. 

Bat  he  caught  up  with  her,  and  in  the 
dark,  where  the  light  from  the  salon  en- 
trance made  the  shadows  denser,  he  held 
her  rapturously  to  his  breast,  and  kissed 
her. 

She  was  almost  voiceless  with  emotion. 
Her  heart  beat  frantically,  her  breath 
seemed  to  wrench  itself  from  her  panting 
body.  But  she  was  not  her  father's 
daughter  for  nothing.  Controlling  her- 
self with  a  mighty  effort,  she  freed  her- 
self from  his  embrace. 

"I  will  listen,'"  she  said  indignantly,  "to 
what  you  have  to  say  in  explanation  of 
your  conduct." 

XjRS.  CHALLOXER  on  leaving  the 
*■**■  dinner  table  went  at  once  to  Elida's 
room.  The  nest  was  empty.  Mrs.  Chal- 
loner  smiled  and  nodded  to  herself,  and 
sought  the  cool  of  the  deck.  Elida's  rug 
lay  in  a  heap  on  the  foot  of  her  chair.  But 
Elida  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Mrs.  Chal- 
loner  made  a  hasty  tour  of  inspection — the 
reading  and  writing  salons,  the  upper 
deck,  even  the  cafe  and  lounge.  She  re- 
turned fluttering  to  the  leeward  deck.  Not 
daring  to  ask  for  help  in  ho*  search,  she 
frantically  ransacked  the  ship  again.  No 
Elida !  Memories  of  the  girl's  tragic  face 
came  to  her.  It  couldn't  be  possible  that 
in  a  moment  of  depression  ! — no — no — of 
course  not — nonsense !  But  fear  lent  her 
wings.  Back  and  forth  she  fluttered, 
trembling,  up  and  down  corridors,  around 
every  remote  corner  of  the  decks,  peer- 
ing, wide-eyed,  into  strange,  surprised 
faces. 

All  at  once  there  appeared  before  her, 
leisurely  descending  the  companion  ladder 
from  the  boat  deck,  the  object  of  her 
frightened  search  hanging  upon  the  affec- 
tionate assistance  of  a  young  man. 

"Elida!"  almost  screamed  Mrs.  Chal- 
loner. 

The  culprit  was  completely  self-satis- 
fied, even  radiant.  Her  eyes  shone,  two 
deep  dimples  enriched  her  cheeks,  the 
golden  head  was  all  but  pillowed  on  her 
companion's  shoulder. 

"This  is  Mr.  Gains,  Mrs.  Challoner," 
she  introduced,  a  challenge  in  her  tone. 
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"Gerald  Gains,  you  know.     Father  spoke 
to  you  about  him." 

"He  did,  indeed!  I  understood  that  Mr. 
Gains  has  forfeited  his  right  to  be  called 
your  friend.  I  am,  therefore,  at  a  loss  to 
explain  his  presence  here." 

The  youth  was  unabashed. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,"  he  began,  smiling 
in  a  most  disarming  manner.  "The  truth 
is,  I  sneaked  aboard  at  the  last  minute.  I 
hadn't  had  an  opportunity  of  putting 
things  right  with  my — with  Miss  Loomis, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  the  ship  was 
the  one  place  where  I  had  her  trapped — 
so  here  I  am."  He  said  it  as  one  expecting 
congratulations. 

Mrs.  Challoner  remembered  the  injunc- 
tion, "be  firm,"  and  her  words  came  clean- 
minted,  stamped  with  determination  and 
conviction. 

"Mr.  Gains,  I  place  you  on  your  honor. 
You  will  please  not  attempt  to  communi- 
cate with  Miss  Loomis.  Miss  Loomis  is  in 
my  care.  I  have  her  father's  minute  in- 
structions with  regard  to  you.  I  stand  in 
a  position  of  absolute  authoritv.  Come. 
Elida." 

At  the  tone  of  command  the  girl  flamed. 

"I  will  not!"  she  said  with  finality.  "If 
you  are  my  chaperone,  Mrs.  Challoner, 
you  have  no  more  authority  over  me  than 
my  own  father.  And  he  has  none.  I  am 
twenty-two  years  old,  and  free  and  white." 

The  blood  receded  from  the  older  wo- 
man's face.  She  was  about  to  answer  the 
defiance  with  severity,  when  Gerald  spoke. 

"Elida,  Mrs.  Challoner  is  in  an  awful 
hole.  She's  been  made  your  boss  for  the 
time  being  anyhow;  there's  no  use  in  be- 
ing unkind." 

The  girl  reluctantly  assented. 

"I'm  tarry,  Mrs.  Challoner,"  she  apolo- 
gized, "I'll  conic  with  you  of  course,  Good- 
night, Gerald." 

The  group  dissolved.  Elida  turned  to- 
ward her  cabin.  Gains  bowed  and  retired 
in  the  direction  of  the  smoking  room. 

"And  now  what's  to  be  done!"  cried  lit- 
tle Mrs.  Challoner  in  dismay. 

As  if  in  answer  to  her  question  the  voice 
of  a  wireless  messenger  calling  a  name 
came  to  her.  Of  course!  A  wireless  mes- 
sage to  Mr.  Loomis'  Mrs.  Challoner's  soul 
quailed.  She  wished,  indeed,  that  she  had 
been  "big  as  a  policeman  and  old  enough 
to  bark  like  a  mastiff."  Good  heavens; 
how  should  she  tell  him?  His  dominating 
personality  rose  before  her,  his  mighty 
voice  raised  in  words  of  warning  and  com- 
mand sounded  in  her  frightened  ears.  But 
she  must.  She  would  be  firm.  She  would 
justify  his  trust  in  her. 

She  sought  the  wireless  house  and  with 
trembling  fingers  wrote  out  her  S.O.S. 

THE  next  day  dawned  pale  gold  and 
rose  pink,  with  a  splash  of  deep 
bronze-red  on  the  horizon.  Mrs.  Challoner 
knew,  because  she  saw  it,  after  a  sleepless 
night,  haunted  by  visions  of  irate  parents 
and  heartless  ogres  who  ate  little  girls. 
Armed  neutrality  existed  between  her  and 
her  charge.  She  arose  early  and  tramped 
the  deck.  Almost  the  first  round  brought 
her  face  to  face  with  the  disturber  of  her 
peace. 

Gains,  with  his  most  seductive  manner, 
requested  an  interview  during  the  morn- 
ing. 

"Certainly  not!"  she  replied  and  passed 
on,  praying  for  a  reply  to  her  wireless 
appeal. 

She  breakfasted  with  Elida  in  the  sit- 
ting-room of  their  suite,  without  mention- 
ing the  incident  of  the  meeting.  The  mu- 
tineer looked  too  disarmingly  alluring  in 
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her  little  mobcap,  and  the  engaging  inti- 
macy of  her  balanced  blue  negligee.  How 
could  any  healthy-minded  man  fail  to  suc- 
cumb to  such  a  lovely  example  of  feminine 
charm?  She  began  to  sympathize  with 
Gerald.  She  realized  her  own  short-com- 
ings as  a  Gorgon,  as  guardian  of  such 
treasure  she  was  a  hopeless  failure.  She 
wondered  how  two  and  a  half  pairs  of 
parents  had  ever  been  so  blind  as  to  trust 
her  in  that  capacity. 

A  knock  on  the  door  startled  them.  A 
steward,  handed  in  a  wireless  message, 
which  Mrs.  Challoner  scanned  with  a  beat- 
ing heart. 

"Forbid  that  young  man  to  speak  to  my 
daughter  on  any  pretext — Benjamin 
Loomis." 

The  recipient  quailed,  but  now  at  last 
the  way  was  clear.  She  passed  the  tele- 
gram to  Elida,  and  remained  standing 
while  she  read  it.  The  girl's  mouth  tight- 
ened, her  eyes  snapped  sparks. 

"Of  course,"  she  said  slowly,  "you  will 
have  to  do  what  you  think  is  your  duty. 
But  I  warn  you  now — and  I  shall  notify 
my  father,  too — I  accept  no  orders.  I 
will  see  Gerald  in  any  way  I  can,  anyhow, 
anywhere." 

She  had  had  no  such  intention  until 
then.  Gerald  had  still  much  to  explain, 
much  to  apologize  for.  She  had  been  by 
no  means  prepared  for  any  such  stand. 
But  her  spirit  rose  in  instant  revolt  at 
sight  of  that  peremptory  order. 

"I'm  sorry,"  Mrs.  Challoner  said,  sadly, 
"but  you  see  I  have  no  choice." 

Elida  rose  from  the  little  settee,  picked 
up  her  wraps,  and  stood  for  a  moment 
hesitating. 

"I'm  afraid  it's  my  own  fault  that 
Papa  is  so  bitter,"  she  parleyed.  "But 
just  because  I  was  foolish,  he  needn't 
be!" 

"My   dear,"  Mrs.   Challoner   strove  to 
keep  her  fear  out  of  her  voice.    "I  shall 
expect  you  to  obey  me  absolutely.     You 
not  to  see  that  young  man." 

For  answer  Miss  Loomis  drew  her  blue 
draperies  about  her  and  crossed  haughtily 
to  her  stateroom. 

MRS.  CHALLONER  picked  up  a  book 
and  sought  to  concentrate  her 
thoughts  thereon.  But  she  could  not.  She 
was  restless  and  nervous.  An  hour  passed. 
She  began  to  wonder  how  in  the  world 
she  was  to  get  through  this  most  dreadful 
of  all  voyages — storm,  wreck,  life  rafts — 
anything  but  this.  Suddenly  she  became 
aware  of  a  subdued  sound.  For  a  moment 
she  could  not  fix  its  origin.  It  came  at 
intervals.  Then  she  realized  that  some 
one  was  speaking  in  the  next  room.  Was 
Elida  asking  for  her?  Was  she  too  timid 
to  come  in  to  apologize?  Mrs.  Challoner 
crossed  quickly  to  the  door  and  threw  it 
open.  She  was  in  time  to  see  the  rebel 
guiltily  hanging  up  the  telephone  receiver. 

"You  will  foicc  me  to  have  that  con 
section  out,"  she  said  icily. 

"It  was  foolish  of  me  not  to  lock  the 
door,"  was  the  cool  retort. 

Mrs.  Challoner  rang  for  the  steward. 
She  still  stood  on  the  door  sill. 

"Will  you  please  have  the  bolt  taken 
off  this  door?"  s'le  said. 

The  steward  looked  surp  ised,  but  went 
to  the  carpenter,  and  a  moi  lent  later  the 
bolt    was    unscrewed. 

The  prisoner  sat,  a  book  in  her  hand, 
apparently  unmoved.  The  jailer  was  on 
the  verge  of  t> 

"You  make  it  very  hard  f'  C  me,"  she 
said. 

"How  about  me?"  queried  Elida,  a  soli 
in  her  voire 
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everywhere.     Highest   references.     Aca.l 
De  Brisay.  Ottawa.  (2-18) 


TNDIVIDHAL  TEACHING  IN  BOOK- 
A  keeping,  shorthand,  civil  service,  ma- 
triculation. Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
particulars.  Dominion  Business  College. 
357  College  Street.  Toronto.  J.  V. 
chell   B.A..    Principal.  itfp 


STAMMERING. 

oT-STU-T-T-TEKING     AND     STAMMER- 
ing  cured  at  home.      Instructive   book- 
let free.      Walter   McDonnell.   Room   64.  817 
Fifteenth  St..  N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 

(12-17) 


SHORT    STORY    MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED. 

L-ARN  S2J.00  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME. 
^  writing  for  newspapers,  magazines  : 
experience  unnecessary  ;  details  free.  Press 
Syndicate.    MS    St     Louis.    Mo.  (tf) 


PATENT    AND    LEGAL. 

TfETHERSTONHAUGH   &   CO..    PATENT 

Solicitors.       Head    Office.    Royal    Bank 

Building,  Toronto ;   5   Elgin   Street.   Ottawa. 

Offices    in   other  principal   en  (**18) 


STAMPS  AND  COINS. 
□TAMPS  PACKAGE  FREE  TO  COL- 
lectors  for  two  cents  postage.  Also 
offer  hundred  different  foreign.  Catalogue. 
Hinges  all  five  cent*.  We  buy  stamps. 
Mark?    Stamp   Co..    Toronto,    Canada.       (tf) 


MORE  DOLLARS. 
VOU  CAN  MAKE  'DOLLARS  GROW" 
■~ut  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
MacJjaan  Representatives.  To-day  there  are 
in  Canada,  men  and  women,  who  find  that 
our  proposition  worked  for  an  hour  or  two 
'laily  provides  for  many  of  the  added  lux- 
uries of  life.  You  supply  us  the  time 
we'll  supply  you  the  money.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  The  MaeLean  Publishing  Co., 
Ltd.,  Dept.  M.  143-1.">S  University  Avenue, 
■.    Canada. 


"Hut  your  father — "  began  Mrs.  Chal- 
loner. 

"Oh,  bother  father!"  slamming  down 
the  best  seller.    "Father's  an  old  goose!" 

The  Chaperone  sighed  and  retired.  Then 
followed  a  long  period  of  quiet — a  too 
quiet  quiet;  uneasiness  gripped  her  sus- 
picious soul.  More  weary  hours  dragged 
by.  Restlessly  the  Chaperone  pushed  back 
the  sliding  windows  opening  on  the  deck. 
The  noise  seemed  to  startle  someone  near 
by.  She  looked  and  beheld  the  "objection- 
able young  man"  in  the  act  of  withdraw- 
ing his  head  from  the  adjoining  window. 
She  was  too  incensed  to  speak. 

"I  didn't  promise  I  wouldn't  talk  to 
Elida,"  he  reminded  her  quickly. 

Passing  groups  of  promenaders  added 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Mrs. 
Challoner  withdrew  her  head,  and,  pick- 
ing up  her  book,  entered  and  accosted 
Elida. 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "but  you  compel 
me  to  intrude.  I  shall  simply  have  to 
stay  with  you." 

"It's  no  use  in  the  end,  Mrs.  Challoner, 
I  love  Gerald." 

And  Gerald,,  his  handsome  face  still 
framed  in  the  window,  beamed  with  hap- 
piness. This  was  the  first  time  since  their 
Muarrel  that  he  had  hearil  that  statement 
from  the  lips  he  adored. 

Mrs.  Challoner  crossed  to  the  window 
and  slid  it  shut,  the  prisoner  offering  no 
objection.  She  smiled  with  dreamy  hap- 
piness. How  she  had  enjoyed  saying 
those  almost  forgotten  words!  Although 
she  had  had  no  intention  of  saying  them 
just  then,  with  a  glow  in  her  heart  and 
in  her  lovely  face,  she  arose. 

"Let's  dress,  Mrs.  Challoner,"  she 
beamed,  "and  have  just  a  turn  or  two  on 
the  deck  before  luncheon." 

Surprised  and  delighted,  the  other 
agreed,  and  they  tramped  contented  and 
unmolested  till  the  bugle  called.  Elida 
chatted  brightly  during  luncheon,  and  that 
afternoon  lounged,  apparently  untroubled, 
in  her  steamer-chair  by  the  side  of  her 
chaperone. 

At  tea  time  she  arose  for  a  moment  as 
the  deck  steward  approached,  and,  with 
graceful  solicitude,  tendered  Mrs.  Chal- 
loner her  cup.  Mrs.  Challoner  did  not  see 
the  note  under  the  cake  plate  the  steward 
laid  on  the  adjoining  chair,  or  she  would 
not  have  so  enjoyed  her  fragrant  bever- 
age. Elida's  acceptance  of  the  communi- 
cation savored  of  prestidigitation,  and 
not  till  she  was  wholly  secure  from  ob- 
servation, during  the  mystery  of  dressing 
for  dinner,  did  she  venture  to  read  it. 
Whatever  the  message,  its  effect  seemed 
beneficial. 

Mrs.  Challoner  was  lulled  into  fancied 
security  by  her  charge's  perfect  behavior, 
and  by  the  fact  that  Gerald  in  no  way 
intruded.  They  listened  to  the  after-din- 
ner music  with  due  attention,  and  Elida 
herself  proposed  early  retiring.  Mrs. 
Challoner  was  only  too  glad.  She  had 
not  slept  on  the  previous  night,  and  the 
day  had  been  a  strenuous  one. 

With  the  door  of  both  bedrooms  reas- 
suringly open  into  the  sitting-room  where 
the  electrics  were  left  turned  on  full,  the 
Chaperone  felt  secure — and  nothing  was 
ever  so  grateful  as  the  touch  of  the  cool 
pillow,  or  half  so  soft  and  luxurious  as 
her  narrow  bed.  Sleep  caught  weary  body 
and  overtaxed  nerves  in  its  soothing  em- 
brace the  instant  her  head  found  its  rest- 
ing place. 

She  awoke  with  a  start,  and  caught  a 
glimpse     of    blue     neglige     followed     by 


Be  Clean — and  Safe. 

Think  of  the  germ-laden  things 
your  skin  and  clothes  must 
come  into  contact  with  every 
day.  Then  remember  that 
there  is  a  splendid  antiseptic 
soap 

LIFEBUOY 

HEALTH  SOAP 

Use  Lifebuoy  for  the  hands, 
the  bath,  the  clothes,  and  the 
home.  Its  rich,  abundant 
lather  means  safety.  The  mild, 
antiseptic  odor  vanishes 
lickly  after  use. 

. LEVER  BROTHERS 

Limited 

TORONTO 

At  all 

good 

Grocert 


Lift  Corns  Out 
With   Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone 
applied  directly  upon  a 
tender,  aching  corn  stops 
the  soreness  at  once  and 
soon  the  entire  corn  or 
callus  loosens  and  can  be 
lifted  off  with  the  fingers 
without  even  a  twinge 
of  pain. 

Freezone 

Removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the 
toes  and  hardened  calluses. 
Does  not  irritate  or  inflame 
the  surrounding  skin  or  tis- 
sue. You  feel  no  pain  when 
applying  it  or  afterward. 
Women!  Keep  a  small  bottle 
of  Freezone  on  your  dresser 
and  never  let  a  com  ache 
twice. 

Small  bottltt  can   he  had  at    anj 
drui  ttort  in  the  U.S.  or   Canada 

The  EDWARD  WESLEY  CO.,  Walkerville,  Ont.,  Cai  . 
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Now  a 


Fine,  Bonny 
Little  Boy 

Penetang    Ontario;  Child,  Once   so  Thin  and 
Delicate,  Cured  by  Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets. 


MRS.  JARVIS,  BOX  286,  PENE- 
TANC,  P.O.,  ONTARIO,  says:  "It 
ifi  a  pleasure  to 
write  and  tell  ycu 
what  Dr.  Cassell's 
Tablets  have  done 
for  my  baby.  When 
only  five  months 
old  he  was  taken 
11!.  I  had  medical 
advice  for  him.  and 
was  told  he  had 
colic,  for  which  he 
was  treated,  but  he 
did  not  get  any  bet- 
ter, only  worse.  I 
tried  several  special 
foods,  but  none  of 
them  would  stay  on 
his  stomach,  and  he 
became  so  thin  th  t 
he  seemed  just  «skin  and  bone.  He 
only  weighed  ten   pounds.     We  never 


thought  poor  baby  could  live,  but  one 

day  I  chanced  to  hear  of  a  baby's  case 
almost  like  mine, 
that  had  been  oured 
bv  Dr.  Cassell's 
Tablets,  so  I  got 
some  for  my  baby. 
and  I  am  thankful 
I  did.  After  a  few 
doses  the  nervous 
jumps  he  had  suf- 
fered from  stopped, 
and  soon  he  was 
almost  well.  I  have 
given  him  the  Tab- 
lets during  teething, 
and  find  them  veiy 
soothing.  He  is  a 
bonny  boy  now, 
quite     cured,     and 

weighs  twenty-five  pounds    at    twelve 

months  old." 


Every  mother  ahould  know  that  Dr.  Caaaelt'a  Tablet  a  arm  juat  a»  auitable  for  children 
a*  they  are  for  grown-up  people.  Their  mplendid  nutritive  and  vitaliaing  properties 
soon  overcome  any  tendency  to  nervouaneaa  or  weakneea  in  the  little  one*,  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  atrong  conatitution  for  after  yeare. 

Dr.  Cassell's 
Tablets 


FREE 
SAMPLE. 

Ob  reoalpt  of  5 
Mti  to  cover 
mailing  and  pack- 
ing, a  generous 
free  sample  will  be 
Bent  at  o  n  c  e. 
Address :  Harold  P. 
Pitchie  &  Co  .  Ltd  . 
10,  McOaul  -street, 
Toronto 


Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets  are   Nutritive,   Restorative,    Alterative, 
and    Antispasmodic,    and    the   recognised    remedy   for 

Nervous  Breakdown  Sleeplessness  Malnutrition 

Nerve  Paralysis  Anaemia  Wasting  Disease* 

Infantile  Weakness  Kidney  Trouble  Palpitation 

Neurasthenia  Dyspepsia  Vital  Exhaustion 

Specially   valuable    for    nursing    mothers   and   during    the 
Critical    Periods   of   life. 
Sold    hy    Druggists  and  Storekeepers  throughout  Canada. 
One    tul>e.  50  cents:  six  tubes   for  the  price  of  five. 
imt  tube  extra 

Sole  Proprietarsi  Dr.  Cassell's  Co..  Ltd.,  Manohester,  Eng, 


Perfect  hearing  te  now  being  re- 
stored in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
Jjess,  Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds.  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
Drum  5,Discharge  from  Ears,  etc. 
Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  Is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  arc  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 

VVrite  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DE  AF- 
NL5S,  giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials 
.WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO,  Incorporated 

n>  Inter-Southern  Bldg.  LOUISVILLE.  KY 


Don't  Wear  A  Truss 

Da  •••>  With  thai  and  iattsr  Banda  that  chafe  and  pinch. 
Itwrti  ruraO-HDS  are  different  from  the  truss,  being  y 
medicine  applicators  made  self-adhesive  to  prevent  W 
slipping.  No  "digging  In"  or  grinding  pressure. 
No  straps,  buckles  or  springs  attached.  Simple 
Home  Treatment.  Easy  to  Anplr  —  Soft  aa  Velvet  —  InaicMnsin. 
No  delay  from  work.  Hundreds  of  swam  testimo- 
nials from  those  .eotad.     Asardad  Goid  Medal  and  Grand  rfli. 

Do  This  NOW! 

Save  Yean  of  Suffering, 
Write  today  lor  TREE 
Trial  Plapao  and  Illus- 
trated book  on  rupture. 
Learn  how  to  close  the 
hernial  opening  as  na- 
ture Intended,  so  the 
rupture  can't  come  down. 
No  charge  for  it,  now  or 
ever;  nothing  to  return. 

Plapao    Laboralorln., 
Block  til     St,  Louis,  Mo. 
< 


OF  PLAPAO 


a  framed  full  length  of  Elida,  as  she 
stood  in  the  doorway,  a  coffee  cup  in  her 
hand.  The  girl  was  laughing.  "I  got  so 
hungry,"  she  apologized,  "and  I  thought 
you'd  never  wake  up." 

Mrs.  Challoner  dressed  hastily,  ordered 
her  own  coffee,  and,  refreshed  and  cheer- 
ful, faced  the  new  day  without  a  tremor. 
Elida  she  felt  to  be  well  in  hand,  and 
Gerald,  was,  after  all,  a  gentlemanly 
young  man — witness  his  tactful  absence 
when  firmly  discouraged.  Consequently 
she  was  filled  with  pained  surprise  when 
a  knock  on  the  salon  door  was  followed 
by  the  appearance  of  Gerald  in  an  immac- 
ulate morning  suit,  and  smiling.  "May  I 
see  you  a  moment?"  he  begged. 

Reluctantly  she  nodded,  and  Gerald  en- 
tered, closing  the  door  softly,  noting  that 
they  were  alone.  He  blushed  furiously, 
shuffled  a  moment,  and  blurted  out:  "We 
were  married  last  night — I  thought  you 
ought  to  know — " 

"Married!"  Mrs.  Challoner  could  not 
believe  her  ears,  "Married!"  she  echoed, 
"but  that  isn't  possible!" 

"Yes,"  he  insisted,  recovering  his  equa- 
nimity.   "The  Captain—" 

"But  the  Captain  can't  marry  you — he 
runs  the  ship?"  she  cried  interrogatively. 
"Oh,  yes,  he  can,"  Gerald  insisted.  "He's 
all  the  authority,  once  at  sea.  In  fact,  I 
wouldn't  have  known  it  myself,  but  he 
came  to  me  and  told  me;  said  he'd  heard 
all  about  things  from  the  wireless  man 
and  the  steward,  and  offered  to  do  the 
trick.  We  were  married  at  midnight  last 
night.  I  sent  a  wireless  to  Dad  Loomis, 
saying  we  were  going  to — so  you  see  that 
lets  you  out  of  all  responsibility." 

Mrs.  Challoner  burst  into  tears. 

"Oh,  what  have  you  done!"  she  wailed. 
"What  shall  I  do?  How  can  I  ever  ex- 
plain? Oh,  poor  Mr.  Loomis!  and  he's 
been  so  good  to  me !  Go  this  instant  to  the 
Captain,  and  tell  him  I've  got  to  see  him 
— tell  him  he  must  be  stark,  staring  mad! 
He'll  have  to  reckon  with  me — you  bad, 
ungrateful,  miserable,  wicked  boy — go!" 

"I'm  sorry;  but  really  I  couldn't  help 
it,"  the  offender  murmured  in  contrition, 
as  he  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 

MRS.  CHALLONER  threw  herself 
among  the  cushions  of  the  settee,  and 
gave  way  to  frightened  weeping.  She 
heard  a  door  close,  and  divined  that  Elida 
h;id  made  her  escape.  But  what  did  it 
matter  now! 

To  a  knock  on  her  door  she  refused  an 
answer.  She  was  drowned  in  woe,  no 
comfort  could  lie  in  any  one's  coming. 
She  had  been  fooled  and  duped !  She  had 
betrayed  the  confidence  reposed  in  her! 
The  knock  was  repeated.  At  last  she 
gave  a  gulp,  and  rising,  went  to  the  door. 

A  Marconigram  of  unusual  bulk  was 
placed  in  her  hand,  at  which  she  stared 
dully. 

"Congratulations,"  it  read.  "On  get- 
ting your  good  news,  telegraphed  Captain, 
who  knows  me  well,  to  suggest  high  sea 
marriage)  but  keep  it  quiet — you,  especi- 
ally. Been  trying  to  fix  it  with  those 
children  for  months.  She's  like  her  old 
dad — stubborn.  Am  wiring  forgivenness, 
and  love.  Of  course,  you  draw  for  her 
outing  just  the  same.  Best  regards.  Op- 
position is  the  surest  persuasion,  but  don't 
let  them  know — I'm  joining  you  in  Lon- 
don." 

"Well     of   all — 


'  A  smile  dawned 
through  tears  that  turned  to  laughter  in 
her  eyes.  "I  think,"  she  said  aloud,  "I'll 
go  Blld  find  that  young  man,  and  present 
him  with  my  condolences." 


U    Marl.mn's   Magazine — It   will  identify    yon. 


The  New  Spirit  of  Christmas 


THE  road  to  the  drab  little  town  in 
the  sheeplands  was  rough  to  the 
feet,  the  chill  and  dark  of  early 
winter  settled  in  damply  and  the  woman 
came  with  weariness  and  anxiety  to  the 
door  of  the  tavern.  The  man  who  was 
with  her  made  some  earnest  explanation 
to  the  landlord,  but  the  landlord  was  un- 
moved. "The  house  is  full,  but  you  might 
make  a  place  in  the  stable,"  he  said.  So 
y  had  a  manger  for  the  hour  of  her 
maternity.  A  star  travelled  overhead 
and  touched  the  straw  litter  of  the  shed 
with  gold,  and  rested  above  the  young 
Child  and  His  mother,  but  few  people  saw 
it;  there  was  no  noisy  celebration.  We 
have  devised  many  ways  of  keeping  the 
day  since,  but  the  spirit  of  the  first  Christ- 
mas was  sacrifice. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that,  this 
year,  when  many  a  woman 
wishes  the  day  would 
hurry  over,  we  have  be- 
come so  accustomed  to 
Christmas  as  a  time  of  re- 
unions, of  gathering  about 
fires,  of  reviving  old 
myths  and  playing  over 
old  traditions,  and  the 
loneliness  and  anxiety  of 
the  times  seem  as  un- 
natural as  they  are  cruel. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  we  have 
been  getting  away  from 
the  spirit  of  the  day  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning.  We 
have  been  too  comfortable 
all  along  to  look  far  be- 
neath the  surface  of 
things;  we  are  too  com- 
fortable even  yet,  to  for- 
get our  personal  losses  in 
the  larger  suffering. 

"The  women  of  France 
are  wonderful,"  the  Relief 
Commissioner  tells  us,  "the 
Belgian  women  are  divine. 
Both  smile  and  their  heads 
are  high,  and  there  is  not 
an  empty  face  anywhere. 
You  are  wrong  who  think 
they  want  pity.  They  do 
not  admit  surrender — no, 
never — not  even  where  the 
country  has  suffered  the 
worst  from  an  invading 
soldiery.  Frequently  the 
father  and  grown  sons  of 
a  family  have  all  been 
killed,  but  there  are  still 
the  children  and  crippled 
and  old  people  to  care  for 


and  there  is  the  driving  necessity  of  try- 
ing to  wrest  from  the  depleted  soil  enough 
food  to  keep  starvation  at  bay. 

In  England  the  women  are  as  brave 
according  to  their  necessity.  A  visitor 
tells  of  one  charming  home  in  southern 
England  with  all  the  characteristic  re- 
finement and  simplicity  of  the  English 
country  home,  where  six  years  ago  the 
children  were  being  given  every  possible 
advantage  that  a  moderate  income  could 
afford.  At  that  time  the  boys  were  at 
home  from  school  on  a  visit,  two  manly 
little  chaps  with  splendid  possibilities 
ahead  of  them.  This  year  the  visitor 
went  back.  The  dining-room  blinds  were 
open.  The  mother  sat  at  the  head  of  the 
table  dressed  in  black.  The  elder  daughter 
was  putting  on  the  supper  of  bread  and 
milk.     She  moved  slowly;  perhaps  she  was 


A  FATHER'S  PRAYER 

By  Margaret  Widdemer 

ERDGod,  Who  let  Your  Baby  Son 
Pass  earthward  where  the  |oys  were  few, 
To  a  hard  death  when  all  waa  done, 

And  very  far  away  from  You. 

My  little  lad  must  go  one  day 
Roads  where  1  can  not  guide  his  feet, 

Through  dangers  that  I  can  not  stay, 
To  griefs  I  can  not  help  him  meet. 

1  [e  must  hear  voices  calling;  him — 
When  youth  i.s  wild  and  life  is  warm 

And  right  seems  far  away  and  dim — 
To  evil  things  and  battlc-stonn. 

Lord  God,  Whose  Son  went  steadily 
Down  the  hard  road  He  had  to  tread. 

Guard  my  son,  too.  that  he  may  be 

Strongthrough  his  hours  of  doubt  and  dread  ! 

— In  Good  Housekeeping. 


tired  after  a  day's  work  in  a  munition 
factory,  perhaps  her  heart  was  following 
her  husband  to  whom  she  had  been  mar- 
ried only  five  days  when  he  had  to  go  back 
to  the  front.  Servants  were  gone,  and 
money.  The  father  had  fallen  at  Galli- 
poli.  Two  tablets  in  the  village  church 
told  of  the  death  of  the  two  boys,  who  had 
been  the  pride  of  the  family.  The  woman 
in  black  smiled  at  her  daughters. 

It  seems  that  everywhere  in  Europe 
women  have  discovered  the  surprising 
thing  that  all  happiness  lies  in  service. 
What  of  things  in  Canada? 

This  year  our  soldiers  will  be  spending 
Christmas  in  the  mud  of  front  line 
trenches,  in  damp  dugouts  and  musty 
cellars.  When  they  eagerly  unwrap  a 
newspaper  to  get  the  news  from  home  and 
read  of  political  dallying,  of  profiteering 
and  luke-warm  patriotism, 
they  must  have  some 
doubts  as  to  whether  the 
game  is  worth  while.  It 
might  be  safe  to  say  that 
more  than  one  will  long  for 
a  bullet  to  end  it  all. 
Everyone  knows  that  not 
the  least  of  the  after-the- 
war  "problems"  will  be  the 
bitterness  of  the  men  who 
have  lived  through  its  tor- 
tures while  others  were  in- 
different. A  year  ago 
women  could  have  said, 
"We  had  no  part  in  pass- 
ing this  measure  or  permit- 
ting the  neglect  of  that; 
they  never  asked  us  what 
we  thought."  This  excuse 
has  no  meaning  now.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  when 
women  were  allowed  to 
vote  a  new  human  element 
would  come  into  the  na- 
tional viewpoint,  yet  we 
find  women  glibly  pledging 
themselves  to  a  party  with- 
out any  very  serious  con- 
sideration of  principles. 
The  big  world  movie  is 
making  its  pictures  fast. 
You  don't  grasp  the  mean- 
ing of  one  until  another 
more  puzzling  crops  up,  but 
the  world  was  never  before 
in  such  need  of  people  with 
a  clear  vision  and  the  cour- 
age to  follow  it. 

In     other     years     these 
were  not  relevant  subjects 
Continued  on  page  115. 


Mothercraft— A  New  Science 


By  Genevieve  Gorham 


DOWN  in  the  tenement  district,  Mrs. 
Antonio  Saponio  had  a  baby.  One 
morning  she  gave  it  a  green  ban- 
ana to  stop  it  crying;  in  the  afternoon  it 
gave  a  few  pitiful  cries,  curled  up  and 
died.  It  was  a  beautiful  baby  too,  start- 
ing out  with  as  good  a  chance  to  live  as 
any  other  perfect  young  animal,  and  the 
mother's  grief  was  heart-breaking  to  see. 
Some  ladies  from  uptown,  visiting  on  a 
mission  of  charity,  asked  the  doctor  why 
the  baby  died,  and  they  turned  away  hor- 
rified. "How  ignorant!"  they  said.  "If 
only  something  could  be  done  to  teach  the 
mothers." 

Of  course  the  mother  was  ignorant,  and 
of  course  something  should  be  done  to 
teach  her.  A  baby  is  too  precious  a  thing 
to  lose  unnecessarily.  That  is  why  dis- 
trict nurses  are  sent  from  house  to  house 
among  the  very  poor  and  the  foreign  ele- 
ment to  show  the  mothers  just  how  a  baby 
should  be  bathed  and  clothed  and  fed  until 
it  has  passed  the  most  critical  period  of 
its  life.  Unfortunately  district  nurses 
don't  visit  the  up-town  sections. 

For  Mrs.  Saponio  was  not  the  only 
womaji  in  the  city  for  whom  the  profes- 
sion of  mothercraft  held  some  unknown 
phases.  One  of  the  ladies  on  the  avenue 
had  a  daughter,  a  very  wholesome,  sen- 
sible sort  of  girl,  too.  She  was  supposed 
to  be  very  well  fitted  to  discharge  her 
social  responsibilities  in  a  home  of  re- 
finement, but  the  training  had  consisted 
mostly  of  a  little  music,  a  little  art,  a 
little  European  travel.  When  her  first 
baby  was  a  month  old  the  nurse  left. 


A    plain   kimono   slip — a  crepe   nightgown   fastened 
with  tapes  and  snaps.     Above,  a  Gertrude  petticoat. 


A   more   live  study 
the  curriculum   of 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  babies?" 
someone  asked  her. 

"Instinct  will  teach  me,"  she  replied 
confidently.  "Mother  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  babies  until  I  came." 

Left  alone,  however,  she  found  herself 
considerably  in  terror  of  her  firstborn, 
but  she  followed  her  instinct  and  prepared 
his  milk  as  she  had  half  watched  the 
nurse  do  it.  She  added  sugar  and 
water,  but  she  never  thought  of  steriliz- 
ing the  bottle.  She 
thought  washing  it 
was  enough.  The 
weather  was  warm, 
and  certain  mic- 
robes of  vicious  in- 
tent hung  like 
leeches  to  the  jrlass. 
Because  it  actually 
happened,  we  have 
to  add  that,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts 
of  a  skilled  physi- 
cian, her  baby  died. 
It  wasn't  that  she 
hadn't  a  mother-in- 
stinct equal  to  the 
best,  but  situations 
arise  even  in  a 
business  as  old  as 
mothering,  where 
instinct  is  not 
enough. 

Then  there  is 
another  young  wo- 
man, a  teacher  in  a 
hiRh  school.  There 
.will  be  no  danger 
of  her  making  a 
mistake  in  the  ster- 
ilizing of  a  baby's 
bottle;  she  knows 
enough  bacteriology 
for  that.  Also  she 
looks  forward  to 
the  coming  of  her 
baby  with  some- 
thing more  .  than 
natural  mother  in- 


than  anything   on 
our   girls'   colleges. 

stinct.  It  means  a  wonderful  possibility, 
an  individual  mind  and  life  ready  for 
her  to  watch  and  guide  in  its  natural 
unfolding.  She  has  been  trained  for  this 
— the  direction  and  development  of  indi- 
vidual minds.  If  she  could  only  skip  the 
time  before  mental  training  is  of  much 
importance — the  first  year,  the  first  few 
months,  the  months  of  preparation!  With 
all  her  education  she  is  as  much  an  ama- 
teur in  this  field  as  the  most  uncultured 
girl  in  her  classes.  She  can  raise  young 
Pomeranians  without  an  error,  but  she 
has  never  bathed  a  baby  in  her  life. 

Just  one  other  case!  The  girl  was 
married  young,  just  taken,  sort  of  Loch- 
invar  fashion,  from  a  series  of  dances 
and  skating-parties  and  tennis  tourna- 
ments. These  had  been  the  substance  of 
her  life  and  education  and  there  were  a 
few  stormy  crying  spells  when  she  found 
she  would  have  to  give  them  up  for  a 
while.  There  was  really  nothing  unna- 
tural about  this;  there  was  nothing  wrong 
with  the  girl's  instincts — it  was  her  train- 
ing that  had  been  wrong.  She  had  been 
brought  up  to  expect  to  be  married,  she 
had  even  had  a  smattering  of  domestic 
science  included  in  her  education,  but  if 
someone  had  suggested  that  the  mysteries 
of  common  mothering  be  revealed  to  her, 
her  mother  would  probably  have  turned 
red  and  snapped :  "Time  enough  to  learn 
that  when  she  has  to."  So  she  didn't  know 
that  the  care  of  a  baby  is  not  a  hopelessly 
complicated  and  boresome  process,  and 
she  didn't  know  what  the  warm  clinging 
little  body  would  feel  like,  and  she  didn't 
want  a  baby.  She  didn't  want  to  be  re- 
sponsible day  and  night  to  a  third  person 
who  would  take  up  its  abode  in  her  house 
willy-nilly,  and  once  installed  could  not 
be  got  rid  of. 

So  it  seems  there  has  been  something 
wrong  in  our  whole  system  of  education, 
which  offers  no  training  in  the  most  com- 
mon of  woman's  profession!  —  mother- 
craft. Already  in  the  United  Slates  spe- 
cial schools  have  been  opened  for  teach- 
ing this  subject  alone.     Here  and  there, 
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a    women's    club    is    giving    lessons    in 

scattered  centres.  It  might  sftl]  have  a 
place  on  the  curriculum  of  our  night 
schools  and  Y.W.  c  t.ure 

ly  that  with  the  best  type  of  jri rl  it 
would  be  more  popular  anil  of  consider- 
ably more  actual  value  than  a  course  in 
French  or  millinery.  In  the  meantime 
it  is  worth   studying  individually. 

Mothercraft  deals  with  a  multitude  of 
things,  but  naturally  one  of  the  first  will 
be  the  baby's  wardrobe.  The  layette  is 
as  old  as  civilization,  yet  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  less  Investigation  and  serious 
thought,  apart  from  sentiment,  than  the 
your  trie    appliance   for   keeping 

chickens  warm.    And  this  isn't  becau 
layette  isn't  worth  studying.    Few  factors 
in  a  baby's  life  come  closer  to  him  than 
his  shirt,  yet  some  mothers  say  it  should 
be  made  of  all  wool  of  the  warmi 

ible  to  ward  off  pneumonia,  others  de- 
clare nothing  will  do  but  the  ligh 
linen  mesh  to  discourage  perspiration.  The 
most  thorough  school  of  mothercraft  in 
America  lifted  the  teachings  of  the  most 
eminent  authorities  and  recommeiv: 
three-quarters  wool  and  silk  mixture  for 
the  first  few  weeks  whatever  the  season, 
later  a  cotton  mesh  in  summer  and  a  silk 
and  wool  in  winter.  A  mesh  is  always 
warmer  than  a  closely  woven  material, 
because  air  is  a  non-conductor  of  the  heat 
of  the  body,  and  the  open  weaving  admits 
air.  Stop  to  think  how  much  warmer 
your  sweater  is  than  your  heaviest  cloak- 
ing, and  you  will  see  the  advantage  of 
loose  weaving!  for  the  baby.  A  closely 
woven  shirt  is  also  likely  to  become  clam- 
my and  to  chill  instead  of  keep  the  body 
warm.  Four  shirts  will  be  enough  for  the 
first  three  or  four  months. 

When  it  comes  to  the  band,  we  have  a 
rather  more  difficult  case  because  even 
doctors  disagree  on  the  subject.  Of  course 
they  are  concerned  mostly  about  the 
length  of  time  it  should  be  worn.  The  ma- 
jority now  agree  that  from  one  to  two 
months  is  long  enough,  but  some  still  think 
it  should  be  worn  longer  as  a  protection 
from  both  colds  and  intestinal  troubles. 
The  mother  will  generally  follow  the 
"safety  first"  opinion.  On  one  point  all 
are  agreed,  however — that  it  should  be 
of  elastic  loose-meshed  material,  like  soft 
flannel  with  the  edges  left  raw.  as  any 
crease,  even  a  hem,  is  irritating  to  the 
tender  flesh.  An  ideal  band  is  knitted  and 
fastened  with  tapes,  but  the  difference 
would  not  make  up  for  the  time  spent  in 
knitting  when  the  mother  might  be  out 
doors.   Four  bands  will  be  sufficient. 

The  choice  of  material  for  diapers  is 
also  important.  If  flannel  is  used  it  should 
be  boiled  when  new  to  make  it  absorbent. 
Cheesecloth  is  advocated  by  some  on  ac- 
count of  its  softness  and  lightness  and 
remarkable  absorbent  qualities.  The 
bird's-eye  diaper  has  had  a  great  run 
since  it  came  into  use,  but  some  mothers 
have  been  disappointed  in  its  absorbent 
properties.  For  the  first  few  weeks  it 
should  have  a  bit  of  old  table  linen  folded 
in  to  give  a  soft  surface.  It  is  well  to 
•  have  as  many  as  four  dozen  diapers  if 
you  want  a  supply  to  last  for  several 
months,  but  of  course  less  will  do  to  start 
with.  Whatever  material  is  used,  there 
are  two  important  points  to  be  considered; 
the  surface  must  be  soft,  or  chafing  may 
become  serious,  and  the  folding  must  not 
be  thick  enough  to  throw  out  the  hips. 
It  is  hard  to  realize  how  soft  the  little 
bones  are,  and  how  easily  they  take  on 
whatever  shape  they  are  forced  into. 
There  is  danger,  too,  of  interfering  with 
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circulation  by   pinning    the    diaper    too 
tightly  about  the  hips. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  all 
authorities  loudly  condemn  the  fitted 
rubber  garment  so  widely  sold.  We  all 
know  the  heating  properties  of  rubber 
in  a  raincoat  or  overshoes.  What  must  it 
be  when  worn  close  to  the  little  body? 
There  is  a  knitted  .waterproof  diaper 
which  may  be  worn  over  the  other  for 
emergency  use  but,  however  convenient 
it  may  seem,  the  rubber  garment  is  ab- 
solutely unhealthful. 

Next  comes  the  petticoat.  A  few  au- 
thorities say  this  should  be  made  of  flan- 
nel and  should  answer  for  both  petticoat 
and  barrow  coat.  In  cold  weather  there 
is  a  decided  advantage  in  having  a 
long  roomy  barrow-coat  which  can  be 
folded  and  pinned  loosely  over  the  feet, 
leaving  the  youngster  room  to  kick  with- 
out the  danger  of  getting  uncovered.  Let 
the  barrow-coat  be  of  flannel.  The  petti- 
coats may  be  of  flannel  or,  if  worn  with 
a  flannel  barrow-coat,  flannelette  will  be 
heavy  enough.  Four  or  six  petticoats  and 
two  barrow-coats  will  be  plenty.  The 
barrow-coat  need  not  be  worn  at  night, 
when  the  baby  is  securely  covered  in  bed. 
This  saves  the  laundering  of  unnecessary 
flannel,  a  process  which  must  be  done 
pretty  carefully.  The  Gertrude  pattern 
for  petticoats  is  both  the  prettiest  and 
most  comfortable.  It  is  not  gathered  to  a 
waist,  but  cut  on  the  lines-  of  a  princess 
slip  and  fastens  on  the  shoulders. 

A  baby  lies  very  still  for  the  first  few 
weeks..  It  isn't  difficult  to  keep  him  cov- 
ered at  night,  so  the  ordinary  nightgown 
of  flannelette  over  the  undergarments 
(changed  twice  in  twenty-four  hours) 
will  do.  But  when  his  feet  become  active 
and  you  begin  to  turn  off  the  heat  at  night, 
to  throw  open  the  windows,  or  to  place 
the  crib  on  a  sleeping  porch,  the  clothing 
must  be  altered  to  meet  the  change.  Per- 
haps there  will  be  more  time  before  he  is 
born  than  after  to  make  the  long  nighties 
which  close  with  buttons  at  the  hem.  Bet- 
ter still,  for  cold  weather,  is  the  flannel 
sleeping  bag,  with  a  draw  string  at  the 
neck  and  buttoned  on  the  shoulders.  This 
sleeping  bag  must  be  loose  enough  to  al- 
low perfect  freedom  for  the  legs  and  arms. 
If  you  have  ever  been  tucked  into  a  hos- 
pital bed  so  tightly  that  you  could  scarcely 
move,  you  will  know  what  this  means. 

And  then  we  come  to  the  dress.  There 
isn't  anything  else  in  the  world  just  like 
it;  no  wonder  a  mother's  sentiment  should 
run  away  with  her,  but,  the  more  the 
feeling  can  be  expressed  in  a  little  beau- 
tiful handwork  instead  of  frills  and  rib- 
bons, the  better  the  baby  will  like  it.  Look 
into  most  fashion  books  or  store  windows, 
and  you  see  them  fluffed  and  ruffled,  some 
sheer  as  gauze,  others  heavily  embroi- 
dered,' even  with  little  blue  and  pink 
rosettes  here  and  there.  Somehow,  they're 
all  wrong.  The  baby  does  not  exist  to  be 
exploited  for  the  public;  besides,  he  is 
too  little  to  stand  it.  Then  when  he  gets 
a  little  bigger  and  begins  to  express  him- 
self, with  his  feet  and  lungs,  mostly,  put 
him  into  one  of  those  ruffled,  rosetted 
wonders  of  white  organdie,  and  he'll  have 
it  ruined  in  less  than  five  minutes  if  he  is 
the  thoroughly  athletic  all-for-progress 
type  of  young  Canadian  that  we  want  him 
to  be.  The  simple  little  slips  of  soft  crepe 
or  cross-barred  dimity  are  fast  gaining 
favor  with  the  thinking  mother. 

A  charming  and  sensible  little  garment 
that  would  gladden  the  eyes  of  any  mother 
is  a  kimona  of  delicate  pink  or  blue 
washable    silk   figured    over   with    white 
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dots  or  blossoms  to  slip  over  the  dress  for 
a  wrap.  For  everyday  wear  the  same  gar- 
ment  may  be  made  of  cream  flannel  bound 
with  silk.  It  can  be  made  after  the 
simplest  kimona  pattern,  and,  by  the  way, 
the  kimona  pattern,  especially  the  kimona 
sleeve,  could  well  be  adopted  far  more  gen- 
erally  for  all  a  baby's  sneques,  dn 
and  night  gowns.  The  annhole  ; 
that  there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  the 
squirming  unsteady  little  arm  into  it. 

The  first  cloak  will  be  a  roomy  cape  of 
warm  flannel  or  eiderdown  for  winter  or 
light  cashmere  lined  with  Japanese  silk 
for  warmer  weather.  And  always  with  a 
baby  there  goes  a  white  shawl.  Properly 
there  should  be  two  for  convenience  in 
washing,  so  that  there  may  always  be  a 
fresh  one  when  he  is  carried  downstairs 
to  be  shown  to  a  visitor  (which  should 
never  be  done  of  course),  or  just  before 
his   father  comes  home. 

While  a  bonnet  is  not  generally  consid- 
ered a  part  of  the  layette,  it  is  well  to 
have  one  or  two  made.  The  time  soon 
comes  when  you  want  to  take  the  baby  out, 
and  there  are  so  many  new  things  to  do 
that  it  is  well  to  be  relieved  of  as  much 
as  possible.  For  winter  the  Angora  knit- 
ted cap  or  corded  silk  bonnet  well  lined, 
will  be  used,  and  for  summer  the  usual 
affair  of  muslin,  the  ribbon  fastened  with 
a  dome  fastener  instead  of  a  bow.  If 
strings  are  left  of  course  they  go  into  the 
baby's  mouth  first  thing.  The  outing  veil 
has  happily  become  a  back  number.  It 
hinders  freedom  in  breathing,  is  danger- 
ous to  the  eyesight,  and  in  cold  weather 
gathers  moisture  and  freezes  against  the 
face. 

Oh,  there's  an  amazing  field  for  study 
back  of  the  business  of  mothering,  even 
in  this  one  humble  feature,  the  sacred 
little  wardrobe  that  women  have  been 
making  for  centuries. 

Then  some  day  all  the  soft  white  gar- 
ments will  be  finished  and  folded  up.  The 
woman  who  has  been  looking  forward  to 
this  will  put  away  her  needle  as  a  man 
puts  away  the  pen  or  plane  or  plow  to 
go  to  war,  and  she  will  go  down  to  meet 
one  of  the  greatest  battles  that  women 
ever  have  to  fight.  She  will  consider  it  a 
thousand  times  worth  while  because  she 
knows  it  is  for  the  greatest  cause  in  the 
world.  She  will  even  be  almost  fearless 
because  she  has  been  disturbed  by  no  old 
wives'  tales.  She  will  know  that  she  has 
followed  every  natural  law  of  health,  and 
that  the  result  will  be  a  healthy,  normal 
child  and  a  thousand  chances  to  one  of 
her  own  safety.  For  the  science  of  mother- 
craft  takes  into  account  that  the  care  of 
a  baby  begins  a  long  time  before  its  first 
cry.  and  it  teaches  these  things. 


The   second  Mothercraft   article, 

ing   the   Baby   Comfortable," 

will  appear   in    the   January    ixmie. 


The  New  Spirit  of 
Christmas 

Continued  from'page  111. 

for  Christmas  time  —  there  were  sump- 
tuous dinners  and  mistletoe,  escapades 
and  gay  entertainments  in  keeping  with 
the  season,  or  with  what  we  thought 
the  season  meant.  We  had  lost  its  real 
symbolism,  we  had  forgotten  the  majes- 
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Victory  Loan 


Why  You  Should  Support  It 


Every  citizen  should  buy  at  least 
one  Victory  Bond. 

Not  only  as  a  patriotic  act  but  in 
the  interest  of  Canadian  labor  and 
business  generally. 

The  money  you  thus  lend  the 
Canadian  Government  will  be  used  to 
pay  Canadian  workmen  and  not  one 
penny  will  leave  this  country. 

Buy  and  see  that  your  friends  buy. 


L 


"SALAD A"  TEA  COMPANY 

Packers  of  the  Finest  Tea  in  America 
TORONTO  MONTREAL 

How  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philmdtlphia,  Pittsburg,  Detroit,  Buffalo 


—j 


We  Treat  Skin  Diseases 

All  forms  of  non-infectious  skin  troubles  are  successfully 
treated  at  our  Institute.  We  remove  permanently  superfluous 
hair  from  the  face  by  Electrolysis,  the  only  permanent  method. 
We  treat  such  disfigurements  as  Pimples,  Blackheads,  Redness, 
Wrinkles,  Patches,  etc.,  also  treat  the  scalp  for  falling  hair, 
grayness,  etc.  We  advise  a  visit  to  our  Institute,  but  if  you 
cannot  come  to  Toronto,  we  will  send  our  preparations  by  parcel 
post,  prepaid,  with  full  instructions  for  use  at  home.  Com- 
plexion Purifier,  $1.50  per  large  bottle;  Hiscott  Hair  Tonic,  $1.00; 
Princess  Dandruff  Cure,  $1.00;  Princess  Hair  Rejuvenator,  to 
use  when  hair  is  not  more  than  one-third  gray,  $1.00;  Princess 
Nerve  Tonic  and  Blood  Builder,  $1.00;  Princess  Skin  Food,  $1.50; 
Lily  Lotion   (liquid-powder),  75  cents. 

Free  sample  Princess  Skin  Food  for  8  cents  in  stamps  to  cover 
postage  and  packing. 

Write   for   Catalogue   and   Booklet   D 

Hiscott  Institute,  Limited 

Established  25  years  59F  College  Street,  Toronto 
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"  77/<?  kitchen  must 
help  as  well  as  the 
work  shop  and  the 
trenches ' ' — Lloyd 
George. 


Link  Economy 
With  Production 

These  great  fertile  lands  of  Canada  are 
playing  and  will  play  an  enormoua  part  in 
winning  this  world  war.  With  their  won- 
derful production  and  resources  the  Allies 
are  dependent  on  them  to  a  large  extent  for 
food  supplies.  Be  careful  then  and  econo- 
mise while  you  produce.  Boy  for  your 
table  suitable  economical  articles  full  of 

food  ralue.  Eiminate  wade  «nd  «udy  thrift.  Don't 
orerlook  the  fact  that  Cocoa  has  rreat  bo.ly  boUdlnj 
proper.»iUei.  It  h  nourishing  >l  d  au.uinmt  and  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  purse.  For  the  belt  rnulti  be 
rure  to  uk  for  this  ereat  food  drink. 


Cowan's 
f  Cocoa— 

Perfection  Brand'  Purest  <and  Best 

B-29 


For  the 
safest  tout 
best  results 
order  this 
special 
brand. 


Dr.   Partin's 

FACE 

Powder 

MARVELOUSLY  SOFT  AND 
EXQUISITELY    FRAGRANT 

"J'HE  daily  use  of  Dr.  Partin's 
special  Face  and  Healing  Pow- 
der will  give  to  tht  skin  a  re- 
freshed and  velvety  appearance. 
Its  invisibility  and  fascinating 
subtle  fragrance  complete  the 
witchery  of  a  woman's  charm. 

Five    shades    —    white,   flesh,    pale 
lavender,  and  orange.    In  two  sizes 
50  cents  and  $1.00  the  box 

When    ordering    by    mail    request 
the    free     booklet, 

"The  Joy  of  Being  Beautiful" 

Dr.  Partin's  Institut  de  Beute 

Department  1  1 

193  Bloor  St.  East,    -    Toronto 


Children 


Because  it  is  healthy, 
soft,  comfortabl 
able,  absorbs  moisture 
and  perspiration 
quickly,  thus  prevent- 
ing colds.  It  is  the 
only  natural  covering 
for  the  little  one's 
body.  For  the  chil- 
dren, there  is  under- 
wear, stockings,  caps, 
coats,  sweaters,  night . 
dresses,  night  shirts, 
pyjamas,  slippers, 
dressing  gowns,  etc. 
For  sale  at  Jaeger 
Stores  and  Agencies 
throughout  the  Do- 
minion. 

A  fully  illustrated  catalogue  free  on 
application 

dr.  Jaeger  s,Di,sr,..r~""C0-  limited 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

British  "founded  1883". 


tic  simplicity  of  the  birth  in  the  Bethle- 
hem stable,  just  as  even  now,  being  re- 
moved from  the  actual  suffering  and 
horror  of  war,  something  of  the  spec- 
tacular in  the  new  "war  activities"  of 
women  catches  the  popular  fancy.  In  the 
stricken  countries  of  Europe  the  women 
do  anything  as  a  matter  of  course.  No  one 
cavils  over  whether  it  will  spoil  their 
femininity.  In  England  five  million  wo- 
men of  every  class  have  taken  the  place 
of  as  many  men  in  the  country's  indus- 
tries. In  France  the  women  who  drive 
motor  ambulances  and  help  with  the 
wounded,  go  unconcernedly  about  in  their 
khaki  coats  and  trousers.  They  are 
doing  a  necessary  thing  as  well  as  they 
can  and  they  have  forgotten  about  them- 
selves. Before  the  war  is  over  more 
women  in  this  country  will  be  doing  what 
has  always  been  considered  men's  work. 
If  they  can  do  it  with  the  naturalness  and 
sincerity  of  the  Red  Cross  sisters  it  will 
make  them  more  than  ever  women. 

Then  there  are  the  women  who  are 
making  certain  little  corners  of  the  world 
restful  and  safe  for  men  and  children. 
When  the  homes  of  a  nation  go  under,  the 
nation  is  well  on  its  way  to  defeat.  It  is 
also  to  the  homes  of  the  world  that  men 
go  to  recover  from  its  battles.  The  busi- 
ness of  home-keeping  was  never  so  im- 
portant as  it  is  now,  nor  ever  so  hard,  nor 
so  promising.  There  was  a  time  when' 
even  the  fairly  sensible  parents  in  homes 
of  refinement  believed  it  was  a  good  thing 
for  a  girl  to  be  brought  up  to  know  how 
to  work,  but  they  hoped  for  a  degree  of 
prosperity  which  would  never  make  it 
necessary.  Now  the  cooks  and  maids  and 
nurses  that  we  were  depending  on  for 
the  future  are  working  in  the  fields  and 
factories  of  Europe.  It  should  be  a  good 
thing  for  Canadian  homes;  it  means  that 
the  finest  brains  and  breeding  in  the  land 
will  actually  take  charge  of  the  kitchens, 
that  women  with  education  and  character 
and  personality  will  spend  much  of  their 
time  with  their  children,  that  they  will 
lie  proud  of  their  cooking,  of  the  simple 
artistic  beauty  of  their  homes. 

We  have  not  been  spared  a  knowledge 
of  the  more  sordid  evils  incident  to  war 
conditions,  and  when  we  look  back  to  the 
first  Christmas  and  think  of  the  sacrifice 
and  the  purpose  of  it,  no  wonder  our  vision 
blurs  and  we  wonder  what  has  come  of 
it  all.  It  is  in  stray  glimpses  from  the 
men  themselves  that  we  see  the  purpose 
still  shining.  Perhaps  no  one  has  ex- 
plained it  more  clearly  than  Lieut.  Kettle 
in  a  poem,  '"To  My  Daughter  Betty,  The 
Gift  of  Love,"  written  a  few  days  before 
he  was  killed  in  action  at  Ginchy.  Betty 
was  one  of  the  war  babies;  her  father  had 
never  seen  her,  but  if  Hetty  should  live 
long  enough  to  learn  that  the  war  was  all 
a  mistake  she  will  still  know  that  her 
father  was  right.     He  said: 

"In  wiser  days  my  darling  rosebud  grown 

To  beauty  proud  as  was  your  mother's 

prime, 

In  that  desired,  delayed,  incredible  time 

You'll   ask   why   I   abandoned   you,   my 

own, 
And  that  dear  breast  which  was  your 
baby's  throne 
To  dice  with  death.     And  oh,  they'll  give 
you   rhyme 
And  reason.     One  will  call  the  things 
sublime 
."  ml  one  decry  it  in  a  knowing  tone. 
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Bui  here  where  the  mad  guns  curse  over- 
haul, 

And  tired  men  sigh,  with  mud  for  couch 
and  floor, 

Know  that  we  fools,  now  with  the  foolish 
ad, 

Died  not  for  king  or  flag  or  emperor, 

But  for  a  dream  born  in  a  herdeman'i 

she.  I. 

And  for  the  .secret  scripture  of  the  poor." 


Proof  That  There  are 
Men  on  Mars 

Profooaor  /'  •  nee 

Forward,  Boating  mi  Canal  System. 

THAT   Mars  is  inhabited  has  always  been 
a  popularly  accepted  theory.     Som. 
sufficient  reasons  for  bettering  that  Hart 
actually  exist  led   in  a  theory  pro- 

pounded by  Professor  William  H.  Pickering 
of  Harvard  and  expounded  by  Dr.  Vincent 
Francis  in  Popular  Astronomy.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  canals  of  Mars.  He  believes  that 
there  is  little  air  or  moisture  on  the  - 
planet  and  that  the  heings  ink  nave 

cut  these  huge  canals  to  carry  the  water  which 
comes  from  the  melting  of  snow  and  ice  at 
the  poles  to  the  torrid  central  zones.  Com- 
menting on  the  tremendous  size  of  the  canals, 
he  wr 

"The  reason  given  that  such  a  stupendous 
work  as  this  canal  system  might  be  possible  ll 
the  ad  vilization  that  must  exist  there 

and  the  small  gravitational  force,  which  would 
allow  of  more  than  twice  as  much  work  being 
accomplished  on  Mars  as  could  be  accom- 
plished on  earth  with  the  same  expenditure  of 
energy.     But  the  critics  ask,  how  can  we,  : 

r  than  thirty-live  million  miles  to  the 
planet,  see  such  a  marking  as  a  canal,  when 
the  smallest  possible  spot  visible  to  us  is 
miles  in  diameter?  These  canals  do  not 
always  appear  the  same,  sometimes  appearing 
more  distinct  and  sometimes  fainter  and  often 
quite  invisible.  This  phenomenon  has  been 
found  to  correspond  with  the  Martian  seasons, 
and  the  canals  in  a  certain  region  are  most 
conspicuous  at  just  the  season  when  the 
from  the  melting  snows  of  the  polar  caps 
would  have  had  time  to  reach  them.  There- 
fore, what  we  see  are  not  the  canals  them- 
selves but  the  vegetation  along  their  banks 
springing  up  in  the  Martian  spring-time." 

In  dealing  with  the  Martians,  the  super- 
beings  who  have  made  these  wonderful  canals, 
he  says: 

"This  race  of  beings  must  be  veritable  giants 
owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  planet  and  its 
consequent  small  gravitational  force.  They, 
like  the  planet  itself,  must  have  passed  their 
zenith  and  must  also  be  on  the  decline  with  a 
steadily  decreasing  population.  This  atmos- 
phere has  grown,  during  the  long  ages  of  Mar- 
tian civilization,  very  rare,  and  all  the  perma- 
nent bodies  of  water  have  dried  up,  the  only 
amount  of  this  very  important  necessity  of 
life  worth  mentioning  that  the  population 
have  to  draw  upon  being  that  obtainable 
from  the  melting  of  the  polar  caps.  But  how 
is  it  possible  for  inhabitants,  possibly  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  the  polar  regions,  to 
obtain  sufficient  water?  Astronomers  have 
found  a  solution  for  this  problem  in  the  canals. 
They  say  that  these  canals  are  links  between 
the  populated  portions  of  Mars  and  the  melt- 
ing polar  caps,  and  that  the  Martian  race, 
gasping  for  breath  and  dying  of  thirst,  have 
made  one  last  and  supreme  effort  to  obtain 
water  by  building  this  vast  and  inconceivable 
irrigation  system  before  which  any  engineer- 
ing feat  ever  accomplished  on  earth  shrinks 
into  insignificance.  It  is  thought  that  the 
oases,  or  lakes  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
are  either  distributing-centers  for  the  canal 
system,  or  centers  of  population." 


White,  pure,  inviting— the  very  ap- 
pearance of  Fairy  Soap  suggests  its 
pleasing,  refreshing  quality  in  toilet 
and  bath  use. 

A  dainty  tissue  wrapper  and  an  in- 
dividual box  keep  each  cake  of  Fairy 
4*  Soap  clean  and  pure  as  when  made. 

QBEXEFAI R  BAN  K  c^SKJ 

nam 

,  MONTMAl 

"Have  you  a  little  Fairy  in  your  home?" 


Give  Her  a  Cadillac  for  Xmas 

This  Xmas  above  all  others  you  should  make  it  a  point  to  give  practi- 
cal useful  gifts — something  that  will  last  for  years— something  for  the 
H 


ome. 

A  "Cadillac"  Vacuum  Cleaner 

would  be  the  most  sensible  thing  to  give  your  wife,  mother  or  sister, 
for  the  following  reasens  : 

I  at.— A    "Cadillac"    will    prevent    many    a    backache     and    save    many 

hours  of  time  in  cleaning. 
2nd.     A  "Cadillac"  will  last  a  lifetime. 

3rd.— A  "Cadillac"  will  prolons  the  life  of  your  carpets  and  rugs. 
4th.—  The  "Cadillac"  is  the  best  Vacuum  Cleaner  on  the  market. 

We  will  put  a  Cadillac  in  your  home  for  FREE  trial  if  you  say  to,  and  f/ien  if  it  it 
I  tatisfactory  you   can  pay  for  it  on  eaey  termt.    Write  to-day  for  further  particular: 


*£± 


C^ 


Clements  Manufacturing  Company,  Limited 

78  Duchess  Street  -  -  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Man-Size  Conversation 

Something  about  Jones — The  Test  Question  that 
Silenced  Jennings — Where  Jones  gets  the  informa- 
tion that  makes  him  listened  to  when  he  speaks. 


EFTER  the  little  group  had  finished  their  cigars, 
and  were  about  to  separate,  each  going  his  own 
way,  Brown  said  to  Smith:  "Wasn't  Jones  great? 
And  didn't  he  put  it  all  over  Know-It-All  Jennings?" 
It  was  just  such  a  group  of  men  as  you  see  gathered  even7 
day  round  a  luncheon  table,  or  in  the  club  lounge;  and 
the  theme  of  the  conversation  was  likewise  common 
enough— the  present  business  situation,  and  the  probable 
situation  when  Peace  is  made. 

At  first  every  man  had  opinions  to  declare,  but  most  of 
all  Jennings.  Jones  was,  at  the  beginning,  the  silent  one. 
But  at  a  point  when  Jennings,  with  his  usual  cocksure- 
ness,  was  voicing  some  extravagant  views,  Jones  rather 
jolted  him  by  asking  him,  "What  is  your  authority?" 
And  Jennings  didn't  nave  authority — nothing  more  than 
opinions. 

It  was  then  that  Jones  began  to  talk,  and  his  tactful, 
well-informed  viewB  and  statements  instantly  command- 
ed the  attention  of  every  man  round  the  table ;  for  every 
man  was  learning.  Even  Jennings  had  the  grace  to 
keep  quiet,  for  lie  knew  lie  was  listening  to  a  better- 
informed  man. 

Jones  has  a  staggering  question  to  put  to  men  with 
opinions  which  they  express  boldly  and  confidently.  It 
is:  "What  is  your  authority?  Your  opinions  are  no 
•better  than  your  information."    The  average  man  ex- 

Eressing  opinions  doesn't  possess  much  solid  information ; 
e  just  "feels"  that  way. 
Every  man  not  an  idler  is  interested  in  Business — first,  in 
his  own  business;  second,  in  the  Nation's  business. 
Whether  he  be  a  retailer  in  a  country  town ;  or  a  manu- 
facturer; or  a  lawyer  advising  clients  on  investments;  or 
a  bond-dealer  needing  to  know  much  about  the  many 
factors  that  affect  prices;  or  a  banker;  or  a  private  in- 
vestor whose  funds,  invested  or  waiting  investments,  are 
his  main  source  of  income;  he  is  interested  in  Business, 
and  he  needs  information — the  real  stuff  which  is  the 
basis  of  opinion. 

Where  can  each  get  the  kind  and  amount  of  information 
desired? 

Let  him  get  it  where  Jones  gets  much  of  his  information 
— from  The  Financial  Post  of  Canada. 
Jones  does  a  good  deal  more  than  just  pay  $3  to  get  this 
paper  every  Saturday;  he  read*  it.  To  him  the  POST  is 
the  newspaper  prized  most  of  all.  He  sets  aside  a  certain 
set   time   each   week   for   reading   it.     It  satisfies   him 


because  its  views  are  based  on  information,  and  informa- 
tion is  the  POST'S  chief  material. 

The  POST  keeps  Jones  soundly  and  broadly  informed 
about  the  business  affairs  of  the  country.  He  finds  that 
the  POST  takes  a  business-like  view  of  all  questions;  that 
it  is  not  influenced  by  any  political  factions  or  "inter- 
ests," that  it  tells  the  truth  whether  the  readers  like  it  or 
not.  He  knows  that  little  of  importance  will  occur  in 
connection  with  the  business  of  the  country  without  en- 
lightening information  or  comment  appearing  in  the 
POST.  , 

He  gets  the  best-informed  news  about  listed  and  other 
securities,  in  the  POST: — Milling,  Transportation,  Pulp 
and  Paper,  Iron  and  Steel,  Electrical  Enterprises;  and  so 
on.  This  weekly  Security  News  he  finds  is  of  an  author- 
itative character  — usually  signed — prepared  by  special- 
ists, who,  from  the  nature  of  their  daily  work,  are  in 
intimate  touch  with  the  factors  that  affect  prices,  and 
with  high-up  or  well-informed  men  who  have  knowledge. 
Jones  finds  no  other  paper  in  Canada  attempting  to  give 
the  sen-ice  the  POST  does  in  relation  to  listed  securities. 
Jones  finds  the  POST'S  editorial  page  stimulating.  He 
enjoys  the  biographical  stories  of  Big  Men  which  appear 
in  the  POST.  The  article  each  week  by  Agnes  Laut 
gives  him  information  gathered  by  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed and  highest  paid  writers  in  America.  In  short, 
for  Jones  the  POST  is  a  treasury  of  information  about 
Business;  and  it  is  Business  by  which  Jones  earns  his 
bread  and  butter  and  something  more. 
When  Jonas  mingles  with  his  fellow  men,  and  Business 
is  the  Theme  of  Conversation,  most  men  are  willing  to 
listen  to  him,  because  his  opinions  are  based  on  sound 
and  reliable  information. 

Now,  what  is  the  application  of  all  this?  It  is  that  you, 
the  reader  of  this  advertisement,  may  also  make  yourself 
a  well-informed  man  about  Business — by  reading  THE 
FINANCIAL  POST.  The  $3  it  costs  per  year  is  neither 
here  nor  there  to  the  man  who  really  wants  to  know — to 
have  knowledge  about  matters  and  markets  pertaining  to 
his  own  business;  and  about  the  Country's  business. 
If  you  want  your  opinions  to  be  well-informed;  if  you 
want  a  wide  knowledge  of  Businass;  let  the  POST  go  to 
your  home  each  Saturday.  Sign  the  coupon  below.  Send 
no  money  now.  Have  the  bill  go  forward  in  the  usual 
way. 


The  Financial  Post or  CANADA 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd., 

143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Send  me  The  Financial  Post,  for  which  I  will  pay  $3.00  per  year  on  receipt  of  invoice. 
Name Address 
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Guaranteed 
Telephones 


Standard  Telephone 
for  Rural  Lines 


When  pur- 
chasing tele- 
phones, g  e  t 
the  kind  that 
are  fully  guar- 
anteed a  ii  d 
"made  in  Can- 
ada" by  an 
INDEPEND- 
ENT Com- 
pany —  The 
Canadian  fa- 
dtp  endent 
Tele  phone 
Company. 


Everything 
Supplied 

Besides  manufacturing  rural 
telephones  and  private  inside 
telephones  of  the  highest  grade, 
we  supply  everything  needed  to 
build  and  equip  any  size  tele- 
phone system,  including  both 
manual  and  automatic  switch- 
boards, construction  materials. 
etc.  Our  prices  are  right  and 
we  guarantee  service. 

Our  Bulletins 
Are  Free 

No.  3 — Tells  how  to  build  rural 
telephone  lines. 

No.  6 — Describes  our  rural 
party  line  telephones. 

No.  5 — Illustrates  and  describes 
our  Presto-Phone  private 
systems  for  large  factor- 
ies, public  buildings,  etc. 

No.  7 — Tells  about  our  private 
systems  for  small  factor- 
ies, homes,  garages,   etc. 

PRESTO-PHONE 


This  is  the 
Canadian  auto- 
matic tele- 
phone  system 
for  private 
systems  of  fif- 
teen to  one 
hundred  lines. 
No  switch- 
board  operator 
required. 


Presto-Phone 
Dask  Set 
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If  Fire  Should 
Visit  You? 

Your  insurance  policies,  notes,  ac- 
counts— all  those  documents  so  vital 
to  the  continuance  of  your  business — 
what  would  become  of  them  if  fire 
should  visit  you  to-night?  Can  you 
afford  to  take  chances  on  their  loss? 
Better  by  far  to  have  your  valuable 
papers  protected  from  fire  by  a  Goldie 
&  McCulloch  Safe. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  "Profitable  Experi- 
ence," which  tells  how,  through  the 
worst  fires  in  Canada,  G.  &  McC.  Safes 
have  preserved,  unharmed,  all  valu- 
ables entrusted  to  them.  We  will  send 
you,  at  the  same  time,  our  Catalog 
M-32. 

THE 

Goldie  &  MTulloch 

COMPAVY.  LIMITED. 

Head  Office  and  Works:— Gait,  Ont.,  Can. 

Toronto   Office 
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is  the  service  of  the  Investor's  Infor- 
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special  information  and  advice  are  pro- 
vided, without  any  fee,  by  personal 
letter 
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Outlook 
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AS  the  whole  world  seems  to  have 
settled  down  to  the  idea  of  an  in- 
definite prolongation  of  the  war 
the  munitions  industry  has  again  assumed 
an  aspect  almost  of  permanency.  In  so 
far  as  Canada  is  concerned  this  means  an 
extremely  busy  winter  with  every  pros- 
pect of  that  same  condition  being  carried 
right  through  1918. 

The  outstanding  development  of  the 
month  has  been  in  connection  with  British 
shell  orders.  A  few  months  ago  it  was 
given  out  officially  that  shell  orders,  ex- 
cept for  certain  sizes,  would  be  cut  off. 
This  was  accepted  by  the  manufacturers 
as  final  and  arrangements  were  being 
made  for  the  necessary  readjustment. 
Then  came  temporary  renewals  of  orders, 
believed  at  the  time  to  be  a  "bridging- 
over"  accommodation  on  the  part  of  the 
Imperial  authorities.  Now,  however,  it  is 
announced  that  all  existing  contracts  are 
to  be  renewed  and  that  the  volume  of 
British  purchases  in  Canada  will  continue 
indefinitely  at  a  total  of  $30,000,000  a 
month ! 

The  importance  of  this  announcement 
cannot  be  overestimated.  It  means,  espe- 
cially when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
established  fact  of  large  American  orders, 
that  Canadian  industry  will  be  hard  put 
to  it  during  the  coming  winter  to  meet  the 
demands  and  fill  all  orders.  It  means  a 
continuation  of  high  wages  and  general 
business  and  activity.  It  almost  certainly 
means  this  also  that  prices  of  everything 
will  continue  abnormally  high.  While 
the  Canadian  wage-earner  will  continue 
to  draw  down  more  dollars  than  ever  be- 
fore, the  buying  power  of  the  dollars  will 
be  infinitely  smaller  than  ever  before.  In 
fact,  the  buyine  power  of  the  dollar  con- 
tinues to  dwindle  with  alarming  rapidity. 
What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  dollar 
this  winter  is  a  matter  for  real  alarm. 

It  is  safe  to  assert,  however,  that  the 
public  is  beginning  to  adopt  a  new  atti- 
tude, to  see  the  need  for  saving  more 
clearly  than  ever  before.  Unquestionably 
the  War  Loan  campaign  has  done  a  lot 
toward  that  end.  Households  which 
boasted  a  comfortable  bank  balance  did 
not  see  any  particular  reason  for  .saving. 
Now  that  the  War  Loan  has  trimmed 
these  balances  down,  or  wiped  them  out 
entirely,  the  need  for  a  new  course  in 
saving  to  build  up  comfortable  bank  bal- 
ances anew  is  felt.  There  is,  in  the  air,  a 
new  feeling.  People  are  a  little  more 
careful.  They  sense  more  accurately  the 
uncertainty  of  the  future. 

THIS  is  reflected  in  an  improvement  of 
our  position  with  regard  to  the  United 
States.  Our  balance  of  trade  with  Uncle 
Sam  has  been  very  markedly  on  the 
wrong  side,  largely  because  of  the  ex- 
travagance of  the  Canadian  people  as  a 
whole.  American  goods  have  been  bought 
in  Canada  in  greater  volume  than  ever 
before.  In  August  of  this  year  our  ad- 
verse balance  stood  roughly  at  $37,000,- 


000.  In  September  this  had  been  reduced 
to  $17,000,000.  The  chief  factor  was  a 
drop  in  our  purchases  of  $18,000,000  and 
an  increase  in  American  purchases  in 
Canada  of  $3,000,000.  The  latter  factor 
will  be  an  increasingly  important  one  as 
time  goes  on,  because  of  the  large  Ameri- 
can shell  orders  that  the  U.S.  Government 
is  placing  in  Canada.  Unofficial  esti- 
mates place  the  probable  total  of  these 
orders  .at  $500,'000,000,  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  wipe  out  the  balance  that  now 
exists  against  us. 

Trade  figures  show  how  tremendously 
busy  and  profitable  the  past  year  has 
been.  The  latest  complete  figures  are 
for  October,  showing  a  total  trade  of 
$238,837,321  as  against  $164,330,179  for 
October,  1916,  and  $150,004,125  for  the 
same  month  in  1915.  The  total  increase 
for  the  year  ending  October  is  not  propor- 
tionately as  great,  but  at  that  shows  an 
increase  of  $500,000,000. 

THE  labor  situation  is  far  from  being 
satisfactory,  but  it  is  probably  no 
worse  than  at  any  stage  of  the  present  . 
year.  The  agricultural  strain  has  dimin- 
ished and  this  unquestionably  has  had  a 
counteracting  effect  to  the  first  draft. 
Conscription  has  had  an  unsettling 
effect  on  the  labor  market,  but  so  far  no 
tangible  effect.  The  drafting  of  100,000 
men  will  be  a  serious  matter,  but  not 
likely  to  handicap  industry  to  the  extent 
that  was  first  feared. 

In  the  meantime  the  munition  factories 
are  beginning  to  add  to  their  staffs  again 
and  this  will  be  a  serious  factor  in  the 
labor  situation,  especially  next  year,  when 
the  call  for  help  from  the  farms  is  again 
heard.  It  is  probable  that  the  demand  for 
female  help  may  be  again  in  evidence  be- 
fore long. 

A  purely  temporary  cause  of  some  un- 
settlement  has  been  the  election.  This 
will,  of  course,  vanish,  as  soon  as  the  poll- 
ing is  over. 

"I'll  be  glad,  unreservedly  glad,"  said 
a  manufacturer  the  other  day,  "when  we 
know  absolutely  and  finally  where  we  are 
at  with  reference  to  the  Military  Service 
Act.  The  uncertainty  that  exists  now  is 
worse  than  the  actual  drafting  of  the 
100,000  men  called  for.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  use  of  labor,  the  actual  draft 
will  be  less  harmful  than  the  trouble  now 
existing." 

This  probably  reflects  the  attitude  of 
many  employers. 

ANOTHER  unsettling  factor  has  been 
the  difficulty  which  has  arisen  with 
reference  to  raw  materials.  "Give  me  the 
material!"  has  been  the  cry  of  the  manu- 
facturers ever  since  the  war  started.  War 
automatically  shut  off  many  sources  of 
supply  which  have  never  been  adequately 
replaced.  Now  the  situation  is  being  very 
seriously  complicated  by  the  United 
States  embargo.  Uncle  Sam  is  finding 
that  he  has  barely  enough  material  to  (ill 
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his  own  war  orders  and  he  has  taken 
prompt  steps  to  prevent  any  export  of 
certain  materials  that  are  particularly 
short.  The  order,  of  course,  applies  to 
Canada  and  as  a  result  the  manufacturers 
here  are  bein^  absolutely  shut  off  from 
certain  supplies.  In  some  lines  manu- 
facture in  Canada  will  cease  as  soon  as 
snt  stores  are  exhau 

This  works  out  unfairly  in  some  in- 
stances. For  instance,  there  is  one  manu- 
facturer, say,  of  lanterns.  He  finds  it 
impossible  to  get  a  certain  grade  of  ma- 
terial that  is  very  essential  in  the  making 
of  his  product.  His  lantern  gradually 
goes  off  the  market.  At  the  same  time 
American  competitors,  who  are  still  able 
to  get  material,  though  perhaps  in  re- 
stricted quantities,  continue  to  sell  their 
product  on  the  Canadian  market. 

Such  a  situation  would  be  serious,  as 
it  would  mean  the  gradual  elimination  of 
the  Canadian  article.  It  would  mean 
that  when  the  home  manufacturer  was 
again  in  a  position  to  put  his  product  on 
the  market  he  would  find  American 
lines  pretty  firmly  entrenched  and  to 
that  extent  he  would  be  put  to  the 
trouble  and  expense  and  delay  of  breaking 
in  again. 

However,  the  situation  is  not  as  bad  as 
this  would  make  it  appear.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  most  American  manufacturers 
are  suffering  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
the  Canadians.  They  are  finding  the  mar- 
kets for  raw  materials  swept  bare  by 
Government  requisition  and  it  is  probable 
that  cases  where  they  are  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  embargo  at  the  expense 
of  Canadian  competitors  will  be  few  and 
far  between. 

However,  it  is  probable  that  this  diffi- 
culty will  be  a  temporary  one.  In  any 
case  it  will  not  grow  to  serious  propor- 
tions unless  the  embargo  is  extended  to 
take  in  coal.  In  the  latter  case  the  results 
would  be  appalling. 

An  emharsro  on  coal  —  and  it  is  not 
an  impossibility  by  any  means — would 
completely  upset  industry  in  Canada. 
Factories  would  have  to  close  down,  busi- 
ness generally  would  be  dislocated  seri- 
ously. This,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the 
individual  suffering  that  would  follow. 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  U.S. 
Government  will  take  any  such  action. 
The  situation  is  serious,  however.  Coal  is 
very  scarce. 

A  good  motto  for  manufacturer  and 
householder  alike  at  present  is — Conserve 
Coal! 
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Better  Buying  Needed 

More  of  our  staple  foods  could  be 
purchased  by  the  consumer  directly 
from  the  producer  or  at  most  with  the 
intervention  of  one  intermediary.  For 
instance,  dressed  and  cut  beef  suitable 
for  cooking  will  range  from  fourteen 
cents  a  pound  for  the  cheapest  cuts  to 
thirty-five  cents  for  the  cuts.  Apples, 
turnips,  carrots  and  potatoes  may  be 
bought  by  the  bushel  even  by  a  single 
family.  If  bought  at  retail  in  the  usual 
small  quantities,  by  the  half-peck-  or 
peck,  the  price  is  practically  doubled. 
A  material  saving  could  be  made  if  fam- 
ilies living  near  each  other  would  buy 
such  staple  articles  co-operatively.  If 
a  single  family  does  not  care  to  buy 
a  whole  tub  of  butter  direct  from  the 
country— though  it  can  be  put  up  in 
five  to  six  pound  lots — two  or  three 
families  might  "go  together,"  and  divide 
the  express  charges. 


purpose 
you  require  a  pen,  you  will  always  lind  exactly 
the  point  you  want,  firm  or  elastic,  line  or  stub, 
in  the  dealer's  assortment  of  Esterbrook  Tens. 
When  your  choice  has  been  made,  buy  that 
particular  pen  by  the  box.  You  secure  satis- 
faction, comfort  and  improved  penmanship 
from  always  using  a  uniform  style,  etc.,  of 
pen. 

The  long-wearing  smoothness  of  the  Ester- 
brook  Pens  is  the  result  of  years  of  trained 
study  and  experience.  First  made  by  Richard 
Esterbrook  in  1K58  to-day  it  requires  over 
two  hundred  million  annually  to  supply  the 
demand. 

Send    10c   for  one   dozen   of   the   most    popular 
Ksterbrook    Pens. 

ESTERBROOK  PEN  MFG.  CO. 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

The  Brown  Bros.  &  Co.,  Limited,  Agents  for  Canada, 

Toronto,   Canada. 

ESTERBROOK     PENS 
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Efficiency  is  the  Nation's  Demand 

And  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  utmost  efficiency 
m  office  work  was  so  urgently  re- 
quired as  it  is  to-day. 

With  wages  high,  with  help  scarce  and 
difficult  to  keep,  every  business  office  must 
adopt  the  most  modern  methods  for  effic- 
iency and  for  labor-saving. 

Loose  Leaf  Binder  is  a  triumph  of  efficiency 
for  either  Pen  or  Machine  Bookkeeping.  It 
is   designed  to  (five  both   speed   and   accuracy. 

Office  managers  and  accountants   should   investigate  machine  bookkeeping,   but  the  "Kalamazoo" 

system  can   be  used  for  hand-work   with  equal  success. 


The  "KALAMAZOO" 


WARWICK  BROS.  &  RUTTER,  LIMITED 

CASADIAS  MASUFACTURF.RS  TBB  "KALAMAZOO"  BINDER 

KING  AND  SPADIXA,     TORONTO 
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Even  in  Coldest  Weather 

Every  Room  i« 

Comfortable 

In  the  house  that  is  heated 
with  a  "Kelsey,"  every 
room  is  comfortable,  DO 
matter  what  the  weather  may 
be  like  outside.  There  are  no 
cold  rooms  when  the  ther- 
mometer drops.  No  over- 
heated rooms  in  mild  wea- 
ther. Heats  up  quicker  than 
Steam  or  Hot  Water.  Com- 
bines all  their  advantages  and 
no  disadvantages. 


[Thin    mcllonal    riew    of    the    upper    part 

the  Patent  1*0*1111x0  Attachments  oper- 
ate ami,  by  adequate  supply,  absolutely 
orerootne   all   long -lUtancc   heating   <liffi 

THE  KELSEY 
WARM  AIR  GENERATOR 

is  the  most  advanced  heating 
method.  It  is  a  perfect  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  system  all 
in  one.  With  the  Kelsey  there 
are  no  leaking  radiators,  no 
hissing  air  valves;  no  frozen 
pipes 

The  Kel»py  has  passed  the  experi- 
mental stfiKe.  It  is  now  in  use  in 
over  3"j.  000  of  the  finest  schools, 
churches  and  residences  of  those 
who  have  investigated.  In  addition 
to  Its  comfort  and  healthfulness. 
the  Kelsey  is  most  economical  in 
operation. 

Learn  more  about  "The 
Keisey."  Write  for  our  book- 
let. "Summer  Comforts  in 
Winter    Weather." 
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This  is  the  idea  of  investment  that  MacLean's  Magazine  desires  to  present:  That 
men  and  women  should  save  carefully,  putting  their  money  in  the  bank;  should  carry 
endowment  and  life  insurance;  should  make  a  will,  naming  some  good  trust  company 
as  executor.  When  these  matters  have  been  taken  care  of,  the  surplus  income  should 
be  invested  in  good  Government  and  municipal  bonds.  To  these  might  be  added  good 
real  estate  mortgages,  but  the  average  man  or  woman  who  is  not  in  close  touch  with 
values  would  be  unwise  to  put  money  into  mortgages  at  the  present  time,  except 
indirectly  through  investment  in  some  of  the  good  loan  companies'  shares.  Men  and 
women,  and  particularly  young  men,  whose  incomes  are  above  the  average,  who  are 
not  dependent  upon  a  sure  income  from  their  investments  and  who  are  willing  to  take 
risks  to  secure  a  larger  return  on  their  money,  may  buy  shares  in  financial  and  indus- 
trial companies.  MacLean's  Magazine  does  not  care  to  advise  readers  on  any  par- 
ticular securities,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  editor  of  "The  Financial  Post"  will  gladly 
give  regular  subscribers  opinions  on  new  flotations. — The  Editors. 


Advice  For  the  New  Investor 


THE  tremendous  success  of  the  Vic- 
tory Loan  leaves  the  investment 
market  considerably  depleted,  if 
not  actually  bared.  The  very  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people  who  took  war  bonds 
used  their  last  available  cent  to  do  it.  Of 
course,  most  of  the  investors  were  people 
who  had  never  bought  a  bond  before. 
The  Victory  bonds  were  bought  out  of 
bank  savings,  small  accumulations  which 
would  never  have  figured  otherwise  in  an 
investment.  Many  big  investors  on  the 
other  hand  depleted  themselves  absolutely 
by  the  generous  proportions  of  the  share 
they  assumed. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  investment 
market  in  Canada  will  be  very  quiet  for 
some  time  to  come;  and  this  raises  the 
question  as  to  how  prices  will  likely  be 
affected.  There  is  some  disagreement  on 
this  score  among  financial  men,  but  it  is 
pretty  generally  agreed  that,  as  money 
will  be  extremely  scarce,  the  price  of  bond 
offerings  will  be  hammered  down  still 
lower;  thus  creating  still  better  bargains 
for  the  bond  buyer.  It  is  said  that  some 
moneyed  people,  not  content  with  the 
offered  on  the  Victory  Loan  bond, 
held  off  a  share  at  least  of  their  available 
cash  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  which  is  now  developing.  When 
it  is  figured,  however,  that  a  country  the 
size  of  Canada  raised  $450,000,000,  it  can 
be  accepted  as  certain  that  the  number 
of  investors  who  held  off  was  relatively 
very  small. 

That  money  will  be  very  scarce  goes 
without  saying.  Municipal  bonds  coming 
on  a  market  bare  of  visible  cash  must 
be  very  attractive  to  sell  at  all.  Prices, 
therefore,  will  be  very  favorable  for  the 
investor.  That  prices  will  continue  to 
grow  in  attractiveness  for  some  time  is 
the  view  held  in  many  quarters.  Perhaps 
never  again  will  municipal  and  govern- 
ment bonds  sell  on  more  favorable  terms 
than  will  be  the  case  for  the  next  few 
months. 

Now  that  the  Victory  Loan  has  been 
carried  to  a  spectacularly  successful  \t 
the  individual  Canadian  should  look  to  his 
financial  affairs  with  a  view  to  the  future. 
There  may  be  another  big  loan  necessary, 
or  two  or  half  a  dozen,  before  the  war  is 
over.  In  any  case  the  duty  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  to  save  and  conserve  in  every 
direction.  It  is  not  intended  to  say  that 
people  should  begin  now  to  hoard  up 
money  for  the  next  war  loan.  Such  a 
policy  would  glut  the  banks  with  money 
and  starve  the  legitimate  investment  mar- 
ket with  evil  effects  both  ways.  But  the 
individual  should  save  every  cent  that  he 
can  keep  from  the  clutches  of  that  very 


real  bogey,  the  H.  C.  of  L.,  and  put  it 
into  some  productive  investment.  A  bond 
or  a  good  sound  stock  purchased  now  is 
tantamount  to  saving  that  much  money. 
Funds  thus  invested  can  be  realized  upon 
and  the  money  is  being  used  to  good 
purpose. 

And  the  kind  of  saving  to  effect  this 
purpose?  Let  each  individual  go  over  his 
expenditures  and  curtail  in  every  detail 
that  offers  a  chance.  This  man  can  smoke 
fewer  cigars  and  that  man  eat  lighter 
lunches.  Some  women  can  save  substan- 
tial sums  by  a  more  careful  course  in  the 
matter  of  dress.  There  are  scores  of 
economies  that  can  be  put  into  effect 
around  any  home,  little  things  for  the 
most  part  with  but  small  savings  in- 
volved, but  which  in  the  aggregate  would 
soon  strengthen  and  amplify  a  bank  bal- 
ance. Save  and  conserve  in  the  small 
things  and  the  big  thing — the  creation  of 
a  safety  fund — will  look  after  itself. 

As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Busi- 
ness Outlook,  in  this  issue,  Canada  is  In 
for  a  busy,  active   winter.     Wages  are 
bound  to  continue  high.    There  will  be  lots 
of  money  in  circulation.     All  branches  of 
business  will  be  more  or  less  prosperous, 
some  abnormally  so.     /(  is  going   to  be 
within  tlie  power  of  every  sensible  person 
to  save  more  than  ever  before.    To  those 
who  do  the  matter  of"  proper  investment 
is   going   to   be   a   very   interesting  one. 
Many  people  made  their  first  real  invest- 
ment in  the  Victory  Loan.     It  has  given 
them  a  new  impetus,  a  new  viewpoint. 
They  will  continue  to  invest  their  savings 
in  the  same  way.    The  Victory  Loan  has 
ited  an  army  of  new  investors. 
To   these   new   investors   one   word   of 
general  advice  may  be  given.     A  person 
with  money  to  place  must  first  of  all  an- 
swer this  question,  Am  I  looking  for  a 
big  yield  purely  and  simply  or  is  it  neces- 
v  for  me  to  consider  first  the  matter  of 
ivity?     The  man  who  thinks  only  oi 
yield  is  prepared  to  take  a  chance.    With- 
out being  actually  rash  he  may  make  an 
investment  in  industrial  stocks  or  in  real 
estate,  which  has  some  element  of  risk 
in  it.     He  takes  this  risk  because  the  in- 
vestment offers  him  a  large  return  on  his 
money.     Necessarily  he  is  in  a  positior 
to  stand  the  loss  if  by  any  ill  chance  his 
investment  goes  wrong.     The  small   in- 
vestor cannot  do  this.    The  man  wfio  lays 
aside  $100  or  $200  or  $500  a  year  is  no1 
in  a  position  to  lose  any  share  of  his  labor- 
ious savings.    A  loss  would  seriously  en- 
danger his  future.     The  small  investor 
therefore,  must  first  of  all  look  to  the  se 
curity  offered.    He  must  place  his  monej 
where  the  possibility  of  loss  is  reducef 


Mention   MacLean's   Magazine — It   will   identify   you. 
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i   absolute  minimum.     After  he  has 
ired    himself  on   that    point  then   the 
ter  of  yield  ente 
For   the  small   investor,   therefore,  the 
iid    surest    kind    of    ventur 
Is,  Government  and  municipal.     For 
the  thousands  of  new  invest  ted  by 

irience  in  the  Victory  Loan,  the  logi- 
nethod  is  to  buy  such  bonds  as  offer. 
For  those  who  can  afford  a  less  positive 
programme,  there  ari'  plenty  of  splendid 
and  quite  safe  investments. 


The  Daily  Life  of  the 
Romanoffs 

How   tlic   Deposed  Czar  and  Hix  Family 

Li 


Q  INCE  the  Russian  Revolution  the  deposed 

^    t'/.ar  and   '  rid   their  family  have 

moved   to  Tobolsk   in   Siberia.     It  is   an 

c    turn    that   the    man    who   was   officially 

lonsible  for  sending  so  many   Russians  to 

that  icy,  barren  land  should  himself  have  tra- 

(1  a  part  at  least  of  the  long  trail.     The 

RomanotTs  are  not  in  jail,  but  they  are  placed 

•in   circumstances   bo   prosaic   and   dull    that    it 

must  be  almost  as  bad  as  actual  imprisonment. 

They    have    Sevan    rooms    and    $1,000    a    j 

I    N'arodny    in    the    Danvel  lis   of 

their  life  us  follows: 

The     Romanof     Bat     in     Tobolsk     does     not 
to      which      ordinary 
ncans  are  accustomed.      It   has   no   bath- 
room, no  running  water,  hot  or  cold,  no 

ric  light.     Luxurious  baths 
were  a  distinctive   feature  of  the   I 
orite    pala 
Russian  1 1  nod  for  hi 

!  ned  upstairs  daily,  if  To- 

bolsk   is    extremely    cold    during    nine    months 
he  year,      i  lie   water  lor  the  household  is 
pumped  up  from  aw  >d  into  the 

house  in  buck- 
There  is  no  garden  about  the  house  only 
ml.  i.imh  has  been  shut  off  from 
prying  eyes  by  a  high  fence.  This  offers  no 
attraction  to  Nicholas  Romanof  as  a  place 
for  exercise,  although  he  is  fond  of  garden- 
ing. There  is  a  balcony  on  the  house  facing 
and  here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Romanof  obtain 
their  only  fresh  air  on  ordinary  days.  The 
windows  of  the  Czar'i  private  room  look  out 
on  those  of  an  old  cobbler  across  the  street. 
Nicholas  and  his  wife  are  thus  kept  really 
prisoners  within  their  flat.  They  are  only 
allowed  out  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
services  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Annunciation 
or  the  Monastery,  or  going  to  the  public 
baths.  They  attend  divine  services  twice 
every  Sunday  and  on  religious  anniversaries 
of  importance.  They  attend  the  public  baths 
once   a   week. 

Whenever  they  go  out  they  are  followed  by 
four  oilicers  of  the  guard,  and  others  are  with- 
in call.  The  entire  guard  consists  of  400 
soldiers  of  proved  revolutionary  sympathies. 
They  watch  the  dethroned  family  day  and 
night,  working  in  four  watches,  one  hundred 
men  being  always  on  duty  at  a  time. 

All  the  mail  sent  out  or  received  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nicholas  Romanof  is  carefully  read 
before  being  delivered,  not  excepting  the 
letters  of  Nicholas  to  his  mother.  The  colonel 
in  command  of  the  guard  has  orders  to  kill 
them  should  any  attempt  to  rescue  them  be 
made. 

All  the  food  required  by  the  family  is  pur- 
chased for  them  by  the  officers  of  the  guard. 
The  Government  has  made  an  allowance  of 
5,000  rubles  a  year  to  buy  provisions  for  the 
Romanof  household.  This  sum  is  equivalent 
to  about  $1,000  in  American  money.  At  this 
rate  Mr.  Romanof  can  obtain  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  simple  food  for  his  family,  provided  he 
avoids   all   extravagances. 

Mrs.  Romanof  is  extremely  fond  of  German 
cooking,    and,    therefore,    finds    it    necessary 


Making  Buying  Safe 
and  Easy 

HOW  ADVERTISING  SAVES  AND 
PROTECTS  THE  BUYING  PUBLIC 


DOES  the  average  person  ever 
stop  to  think  what  a  safe  and 
easy  thing  buying  has  become 
in  our  day? — What  a  contrast  to  the 
way  it  used  to  be  within  the  memory 
of  most  of  us'.' 

This  applies  to  all  buying — of  ne- 
.  of  luxuries,  of  everything. 

JOHN  SULLIVAN  SPEAKS 

Mr.  John  Sullivan,  Secretary  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
in  a  recent  interview,  said  some  things 
on  this  subject  which  should  interest 
every  buyer  in  the  world.  For  his 
words  apply  to  the  purchase  of  any- 
thing, from  a  5-cent  cake  of  soap  up 
ae  most  expensive  advertised 
attic 

"Today,"  said  Mr.  Sullivan,  "the 
housewife  sends  her  little  child  to 
make  purchases  at  the  corner  grocery. 
She  sends  her  with  perfect  confidence 
that,  even  though  a  child,  she  cannot 
err  therein.  All  that  the  child  needs 
is  explicit  instructions  to  buy  THIS 
or  THAT.  In  the  case  of  all  staple 
produce  the  price  is  known,  the 
quality  is  known,  and  the  NAME  is 
known.  There  is  practically  nothing 
about  the  goods  that  is  unknown.  And 
to  be  sure  of  getting  exactly  what  you 
want,  it  is  only  necessary  to  name  the 
goods. 

"It  is  the  same  in  other  stores  of 
nearly  every  kind. 

WHEN   BUYING  WAS  A  HAZARD 

"What  a  contrast  to  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  when  practically  all  buying 
was  a  hazard — impossible  for  the  child 
and  risky  even  for  the  parents! 

"In  those  so-called  'good  old  days,' 
soap  was  just  soap,  prunes  were  just 
prunes,  coffee  was  coffee — and  so  on 
through  the  long  list  of  things  that  are 
used  in  every  home. 

"In  no  case  was  there  any  guarantee 
of  quality — or  any  sure  way  to  identify 
goods  that  might  have  proved  sat- 
isfactory so  that  the  same  goods  could 
be  bought  again.  The  whole  buying 
game  was  just  a  game — a  game  and 
a  gamble;  with  all  the  odds  against 
the  buyer. 

THE    COMING    OF    THE    TRADE- 
MARK. 

"Then  gradually,  step  by  step, 
came  the  great  change.    The  TRADE- 


MARK began  to  appear — a  positive 
means  of  identifying  goods.  And  with 
the  trade-mark  came  ADVERTISING 
on  a  national  scale — the  best,  the  sur- 
iie  cheapest,  the  only  efficient  way 
of  making  the  merits  of  these  goods 
known  to  buyers  everywhere. 

"Trade-marked  merchandise  was 
soon  found  to  be  good  merchandise- 
worthy  of  every  buyer's  confidence. 

"In  fact  trade-marked  articles  have 
got  to  be  good.  The  trade-mark 
identifies  them,  advertising  proclaims 
them,  and  use  by  thousands  and  mil- 
lions makes  their  qualities  positively 
known.  Only  first-class  merchandise 
can  dare  to  court  such  a  test.  A  well- 
known  trade-mark  is  an  asset  of  price- 
value  for  a  good  article,  but  it 
would  be  sure  death  for  a  poor  one, 
for  in  that  case  it  would  be  not  a 
guarantee  but  a  WARNING  to  the 
buyer.  It  would  help  him  to  identify 
the  bad  as  well  as  the  good;  to  avoid 
the  one  and  choose  the  other. 

"The  greatest  achievement  of  mod- 
ern advertising  is  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world's  mer- 
chandising it  protects  the  buyer;  it 
makes  buying  both  easy  and  safe.  The 
value  of  every  trade-mark  depends  on 
the  good  will  of  the  buyer,  therefore, 
this  trade-mark,  which  positively 
identifies  the  goods,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  is  the  buyer's  sure  and  certain 
guarantee." 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  TRAVEL 

Mr.  Sullivan  could  very  well  have 
gone  on  to  say  something  about  the 
way  advertising  has  simplified  buying 
for  those  who  travel,  or  those  who 
shop  elsewhere  than  at  their  own 
regular  stores.  Advertising  has  dis- 
tributed the  merchandise  of  general 
demand  so  thoroughly  that  wherever 
one  goes,  he  may  obtain  the  articles 
he  is  familiar  with  at  home,  at  the 
same  price.  So  there  is  once  more 
protection  and  ease  in  buying. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  ADVERTISING 

The  whole  function  of  modern  ad- 
vertising is  to  acquaint  the  public,  for 
its  protection  and  convenience,  with 
standardized,  identified  goods,  sold  at 
a  fair  price,  and  at  a  price  which  is 
practically  universal  the  whole  coun- 
try over.  The  economics  of  advertis- 
ing is  a  big  and  fascinating  subject. 
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to  spend  much  of  her  time  in  the  kitchen 
directing  the  preparation  of  the  family  meals. 
Mr.  Narodny  thus  describes  the  domestic 
routine  of  the  Romanofs,  the  meals  being 
planned — as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  other 
less  conspicuous  menages — to  suit  the  conven- 
ience of  the  servants: 

The  Romanofs  have  a  light  breakfast  at 
ten  o'clock,  luncheon  at  one,  and  dinner  at 
six.  The  late  hour  for  breakfast  and  the 
early  hour  for  dinner  are  planned  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  servants. 

Day  after  day  the  same  monotonous  rou- 
tine continues,  with  its  painfully  simple  meals 
and  its  lack  of  excitement.  There  are  no 
social  pleasures,  no  entertainments,  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Romanof.  Until  recently  their  lives 
were  filled  with  state  banquets,  great  court 
balls  and  receptions,  and  pageants  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  not  to  mention  the  Rasputin  orgies 
and  other  diversions  perhaps  equally  exciting. 
Now  they  can  not  even  entertain  the  mayor 
or  school  children  of  the  town. 

Tobolsk  reports  that  the  former  Czarina 
is  very  lively  in  her  conversation  and  bitter 
with  her  tongue.  When  the  meal  is  served 
she  keeps  up  a  series  of  comments  in  this 
strain: 

"Now,  children,  let's  have  our  prison  fare. 
But  there's  a  better  time  coming.  Believe 
me,  I  will  make  the  monsters  suffer  who  have 
treated  us  like  this!" 

The  former  Czar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
silent,  gloomy  and  reflective.  He  has  grown 
very  haggard,  gray  and  old-looking.  He  wears 
ordinarily  the  old  undress  uniform  of  a 
colonel  of  the  Prebajensky  Regiment,  which 
he  is  allowed  to  use,  although  he  no  longer 
enjoys  the  rank.  His  chief  dissipation  is 
drinking  tea.  He  usually  consumes  twenty 
to  thirty  cups  a  day,  and  the  failure  of  his 
health  is  evidently  due  in  large  part  to  this 
cause.  He  also  smokes  a  great  many 
cigarettes. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  news  of  the 
Romanof  family  relates  to  the  daughters. 
There  are  four  of  these  girls,  all  pretty  and 
attractive — Olga,  aged  twenty-two;  Tatiana, 
aged  twenty;  Marie,  aged  eighteen;  and  Anas- 
tasia,  aged  sixteen.  They  were  nearly  fright- 
ened to  death  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu- 
tion, but  now,  under  just  treatment,  they  are 
developing  into  good  republicans,  and  perhaps 
even  socialists. 

The  Government  has  very  kindly,  and  no 
doubt  wisely,  allowed  these  young  girls  to 
come  and  go  as  they  please,  without  any 
watch  being  kept  upon  them.  They  mix 
freely  with  the  people  of  the  town  and 
travel  to  other  parts  of  the  country  if  they 
wish.  They  are  usually  addressed,  according 
to  the  regular  Russian  style,  as  "Olga  Nico- 
laievna,"  meaning  "Olga,  daughter  of  Nicho- 
las"; "Tatiana  Nicolaievna,"  and  so  on.  The 
former  Czar  is  addressed  as  "Hospodin  Ro- 
manof" and  his  wife  as  "Hospasha  Roman- 
ova,"  the  prefixes  used  being  the  Russian 
equivalents  of  "Mr."  and  "Mrs." 

Miss  Tatiana  Romanof  is  rapidly  imbib- 
ing the  spirit  of  freedom.  It  is  said  that  she 
disappeared  one  day,  and  there  were  rumors 
that  she  had  married  a  young  naval  officer  and 
run  away  to  America.  But  she  returned  after 
two  weeks,  and  it  was  explnined  that  she  had 
been  on  a  visit  to  Irkutsk,  where  there  is  more 
social   life. 

All  the  Romanof  girls  have  plenty  of  money 
at  present,  as  they  hnve  been  allowed  to  re- 
tain possession  of  the  cash  they  had  before 
the  revolution. 

Olga,  who  is  the  most  earnest  member  of 
the  family,  is  acting  as  a  volunteer  nurse  in 
the  local  military  hospital,  where  she  spends 
two  hours  every  day.  A  popular  young 
socialist  orator  from  Petrograd  is  reported  to 
have  fallen  in  love  with  her.  They  have  been 
seen  together  several  times,  and  a  romance 
is  looked  for  with  keen  interest.  The  former 
Grand  Duchess  appears  to  have  become  a 
convert  to  socialism.  As  a  first  practical  step 
she  announces  her  intention  of  giving  piano 
lessons  free  to  the  children  of  the  comrades  of 
the  socialist  faith. 

The  third  daughter,  Marie,  is  taking  lessons 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting,  as  she  intends 
to  write  out  the  memoirs  of  her  father. 

Then  there  is  the  former  heir  apparent, 
little  Alexis,  known  to  his  family  and  friends 
as  "Aliosha."  From  the  monarchical  point  of 
view  he  is  more  important  than  all  the  girls 
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240    Fifth    Avenue.    New    York 

and   Clapton.   London,   Ens. 


'  To  Hang  Up  Things 

Pictures,  Photos,  Pennants,  Prnperlrs,  etc., 
use  the    world-famous,  strong  and   dainty 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Gtas*  IT..,,!*.  fit,-,  I  1 
Moor*  Pu»h-li-»!«  lIniiC<T«,  'h«  Il>tr,,!t  r  with 
a    TwiMt,  lor  framed  pictures,  uilfrnr.,  etc. 
At  Stationery,   Hardware,    Drug 
and  Photo  Supply  Stores. 
Samples  and  H.iok  W  Free. 
Write  Dept  c 
^lOOltl  re  811-1*18  CO.,  Philadelphia*  Pa. 
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put  together.  Me  is  allowed  to  ro  out  and 
piny  in  the  public  park  as  lone  as  he  pleases, 
but  he  is  watched  all  the  time  by  the  guard*, 
use  he  mi»;ht  be  used  by  conspirators  in 
an  attempt  to  restore  the  monarchy. 

The    Romanof    girls    mix    freely    with    the 
ordinary  citizens  of  Tobolsk.     They  often  ro 
to  the   Municipal    Theatre,  and  on   I 
sions  they  sit  down  in  the  lobby,  which  serves 
purpose  of   the   French,   c 

They    often    pi    to    \itry 
parties  in  the  town,  and   the  three  older  girls 
have    attended    luncheons    at    the    Merchants' 
Club.    They  are  also  members  of  the  Woman's 
Club  and  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  the  town. 

Aliosha  is  still  accompanied  by  the  gigantic 
sailor,  Derevenko,  who  has  acted  as  his  "nurse- 
maid" since  infancy.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  little  Aliosha  appears  to  be  in  much 
better  health    than    when    he   K  to   the 

throne,  although  he  still  suffers  from  the 
stiffness  of  the  right  leg  which  he  acquired  in 
a  mysterious  accident.  His  coiur 
than  it  was,  and  he  appears  to  have  recovered 
to  some  extent  from  the  slow  poisoning  to 
which  Rasputin  is  said  to  have  subjected  him 
as  a  means  of  maintaining  his  influence  over 
the  Czar  and  Czarina. 

Hut  while  the  younger  members  of  the 
Romanof  family  are  seemingly  quite  happy 
in  their  exile,  the  former  Czar  and  Czarina 
feel  deeply  their  loss  of  wealth  and  their 
heritage  of  power  that  has  been  handed  down 
through  generations.  Mrs.  Romanof 's  temper 
has  been  a  little  ruffled,  and  she  quite  fre- 
quently works  herself  into  a  passion  by  brood- 
ing over  the  past  splendor  of  her  life.  Nicho- 
las simply  envelops  himself  in  a  cloud  of 
melancholy. 

The  revolutionary  Government  permitted 
two  officials  to  accompany  Nicholas  into  exile 
—Count  Fredericks,  who  was  fSr  years  Min- 
ister of  the  Court,  and  General  Voyekoff,  the 
former  military  commander  of  the  palace, 
who  played  such  a  spectacular  role  in  rescu- 
ing Rasputin's  body  from  the  Neva  in  order 
that  his  master  might  bury  it  in  a  silver  coffin 
at  midnight  in  the  palace  grounds.  To  these 
two  men  Nicholas  confides  his  sorrows  and 
his  reminiscences. 

The  former  Czarina  has  been  permitted  as 
a  companion  the  Countess  Narishkin,  who 
was  long  her  lady-in-waiting. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  while  Nicholas  was 
a  prisoner  at  Tsarkoe  Selo,  immediately  after 
the  revolution,  he  worked  very  industriously 
in  the  garden.  He  is  reported  as  having 
said  to  General  Voyekoff,  at  Tobolsk: 

"My  life  has  been  mostly  that  of  a  prisoner. 
I  don't  care  for  the  throne  as  much  as  for  the 
chance  to  live  in  the  Crimea  and  have  flowers 
about  me.  I  only  wish  Russia  would  smash 
those  Germans.  I  can  live  very  well  under 
a   republic." 

The  former  Czarina  has  a  more  aggressive 
and  restless  character  than  her  husand.  She 
busies  herself  in  household  work,  probably  in 
order  to  save  herself  from  going  mad  over 
her  troubles.  She  rises  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  goes  into  the  kitchen,  looks  over 
the  provisions,  and  plans  the  meals  for  the 
day. 


How  best  to  invest  a  dollar  in 
food  .   „ 

In  what  way  will  a  dollar's  worth  of 
food  do  the  moat  good?  A  food  special- 
ist and  chemist  of  authority  prescribes 
the  following  : 

First,  for  an  infant.  By  being  in- 
vested in  pure,  fresh  milk  from  tuber- 
culin-tested  cows. 

Second,  for  young  children,  from 
three  to  five  years:  In  pure  milk  and 
whole,  well-ground,  well  cooked  cereals. 
The  milk  wilt  cost  from  six  to  ten  cents 
and  the  cereal  (  an  eighth  to  a  quarter 
of  a  pound)  from  one  to  two  cents. 

Third,  for  well-grown  children  and 
adults:  One  pound  of  cereals  per  day 
costs  from  six  to  eight  cents;  one- 
quarter  pound  meat  per  day  from  five 
to  six  cents;  one  pound  of  vegetables  or 
frttits  per  day  costs  from  two  to  six 
cents;  total,  twenty  cents. 


Transfer  the  Old  Records 


Start  1918  with  Clear  Files 


I F  you  postpone  the  yearly 
*  transfer  (it's  an  irksome 
job,  we  know)  until  around 
the  first  of  the  year,  you're 
courting  a  possible  muddle 
in  your  whole  filing  system. 
For  in  the  bustle  and  rush 
of  an  eleventh  hour  transfer 
there  are  insidious  oppor- 
tunities aplenty  for  the  new 
correspondence  and  records  to  become 
hopelessly  mixed  with  the  old. 

When  there's  a  service  at  your  dis- 
posal like  "Office  Specialty"  offers 
you- — a  service  that  guarantees  a  posi- 
tive saving  in  the  Time  and  Labor 
of  your  staff;  a  service  that  will  be 


opy  of  this  lft- paw 
Desk  Book  for  your 
FUing  Clerk 


the  means  of  freeing  your 
office  from  the  usual  Trans- 
fer Time  confusion;  and 
moreover,  a  service  that  will 
insure  you  the  fullest 
measure  of  economy,  then 
there's  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  you  shoul  1  put 
the  job  off. 


To  convince  yourself  that  the  service 
we  offer  is  genuine,  to  make  us 
"prove-up,"  get  in  touch  with  the 
nearest  "Office  Specialty"  Filing 
Equipment  Store  today-see  locations 
below— and  getoneof  our  system  men 
working  on  your  transfer  problem. 


Office  Ig-lSPEaALTY 

TRANSFER    XS^s£R<3j2S  IPPLIKS 

MADE  IN  CANADA  BY 

flFFlCE  SPEaALTYMFO.fiiL 

Largest  Makers  of  Filing  Devices  and  Office  Systems  in  the  British  Empire 
Home  Office  and  Factories  :  NEWMARKET,  CAN 

Filing  Equipment  Stores  at : 
Toronto.     Montreal,    Ottawa,    Halifax.     Hamilton.     Winnipeg.     Reglna,     Edmonton,     Vancouver 


IT  WILL  DO  YOUR  WORK  MORE  QUICKLY 

Acme  No.  1  Binder  is  just  the  machine  you  need  for 
heavy  office  work,  and  for  fastening  samples  of 
carpets,  hosiery,  underwear,  silk,  lace,  etc. 
Holds     100     staples.      Won't    clog    or 
buckle.      Does    the    work    quickly 
and  easily. 

Will  cut  down  expenses  and  save 
time  and  money  in  office,  factory 
or  store.    Very  simple  and  durable. 

Let  us  supply  your  requirements.  Write 
for  booklet  "A,"  which  shows  the  com- 
plete   Acme    line    and    the    many    uses. 


ERNEST  J.  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

THE   ACME  STAPLE  COMPANY 

PROCESS   TYPEWRITER  SUPPLY  COMPANY,   LTD. 


59  St.  Peter  St.,   Montreal,   Canada 

Camden.  NJ.,   U.S.A. 

-  London,   England 
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What  has  he  said  to  her? 

Does  //our  glowing  face  cause  an  exclamation  of  pleasure? 


Brilliant  lights  revealing  every  grace 

and  every  flaw;  eyes  fixed  upon  you 
ready  to  admire — -can  you  face  them 
unembarrassed? 

Don't  spoil  your  evening  wondering 
al>out  your  complexion.  Descend  the 
stairs  to  meet  your  friends  radiant  and 
blooming — thrilled  by  the  knowledge 
that  you  are  looking  your  best. 

You  can  have  this  confidence 

You  can  make  your  skin  what  you  will. 
y   day    the  old   skin   dies   and    new 
skin  forms  in  its  plaee.    What   this 
new  skin    is  depends  on    the   rare     , 
you  give  it. 

Skin  specialists  say  that  the  best  ',.< 

way  to  build  uji  a  clear,  beautiful 
complexion,  to  keep  the  skin  in  a 
healthy,  active  condition,  is  by 
proper  cleansing  and  stimulating 
treatments  with  a  soap  carefully 


prepared  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  skin. 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  was  prepared 
by  a  skin  specialist  after  SO  years  of  ex- 
perience   with    the   skin   and   its   nerds. 

Let  this  treatment  give  you 
the  charm  of  a  flawless  skin 
Begin  tonight  to  tr«- 1  the  benefit*  of  this 

skin  specialist's  soap  for  your  skin.     I  'si-  this 

Woodbury  treatment  every  night  and  watch 
your  skin  lose  every  Haw;  watch  it  take  on 
a  unootfa  texture,  a  toft  glowing  color. 

Lather   you  waihcloth  well   with  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Snap  and  warm  water.  Apply  it 

to  your  (ace   and  distribute  tin:  lather 
thoroughly.       With    the    tips    of    your 

fingers  won  this  cleansing  antiseptic 
lather  into  your  skin,  always  using  an 
upwaril    and    outward    motion.     R 
with  warm  wati  r,  tin  11  with  Cold— the 

iih-r   the    latter.        If  possible,  finl  h 
by  rubbing  your  face  for  thirty  second 

with  a  piece  of  ice.  Alwayi  be  careful 

to  dry  your  skin  well. 

A  i!t  cent  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial 
Soap  is  sufficient  for  a   month  of  this 


treatment.  Get  a  cake  today.  It  is  for  sale 
at  druggists  and  toilet  counters  everywhere 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Wateh 
your  skin   gradually  Improve  so  you  can  face 

the  i t  glaring  light,  the  most  critical  eye* 

— confident  of  its  nnoothnesa  and  freshness. 

5c  brings  you  a  week's  treatment 

For  •'«'  \vr  will  send  you  a  sample  cake  of 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  large  enough  for  a 
Week  of  any  Woodbury  treatment,  with   the 

booklet     "A  Skin  You  Love  to  Touch".  For 

I -V  we  will  send  you  in  addition  to  the  soap 
and  booklet,  samples  of  Woodbury's  Facial 
Cream  ml  Facial  Powder,  Write  today.  Ad- 
dress The  Andrew  Jergeni  Co.,  Ltd.,  2501 
Sherbrooke  Street.  Perth,  Ontario. 


/•'or   sule    irliir- 
i  f<  r      toil$t 
ffOode  fir*'  until 


V%., 
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HUNDRED  POINT   MEN 

By 

GEORGE   A.  SIMPSON 

ALL  over  this  great  Continent,  geographically  known  as  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Canada,  there  are  to-day  many  prosperous  industries 
^  which  were,  a  few  short  years  ago,  facing  serious  financial  embarrassment 
and  failure.  t|  These  industries  in  many  instances  had  been  grossly  misman- 
aged, while  in  others,  lack  of  capital  and  kindred  ills  contributed  to  their  condition; 
but  it  matters  not  now  what  was  the  cause;  it  is  Results  and  not  explanations 
we  are  interested  in,  as  results  count  and  the  facts  are,  these  conditions  did  exist. 
^  Then  came  the  War,  and  as  if  by  magic  all  was.  changed;  from  Adversity 
to  Prosperity  was  a  short  shift  and  even  Industries  that  were  wavering  on 
the  ragged  edge  of  failure  took  on  a  new  lease  of  life  and  assumed  a  prosperous 
air.  The  stupendous  demand  for  products  of  every  description  was,  and  is, 
such  that  extension  of  plant  and  increased  production  became  the  order  of 
the  day  and  under  these  unprecedented  conditions,  business  to-day  is  pushing 
the  man  who,  under  normal  conditions,  could  not  push  business.  <J  The  whole 
structure — Agricultural,  Industrial,  Commercial  and  Economic — has  been  under- 
going the  most  drastic  change  the  World  has  ever  known.  But  how  about 
the  man  ?  And  how  about  business,  with  its  increased  facilities  for  production 
and  its  corresponding  overhead  expense,  when  this  demand  ceases  and 
Competition  sets  in?  <1  'Tis  said  the  leopard  changeth  not  his  spots,  and 
this,  in  a  measure,  applies  to  business  management.  The  test  of  fitness  will 
come  when  the  Commercial  War  begins  and  a  new  order  of  things  exists,  to  which 
we  must  adjust  ourselves.  A  tremendous  momentum  has  been  started  and  main- 
tained on  business  we  did  not  seek,  and  the  Wheels  of  Industry  have  been  greased 
with  prices  exceeding  our  wildest  dreams.  We  have  been  floated  into  position,  on 
a  tidal  wave  of  business,  far  and  above  the  jagged  rocks  of  competition,  which 
await  us  when  the  tide  recedes.  What  then?  —  is  a  question  worthy  of  sincere 
consideration    NOW.  <][  To    successfully  cope  with  the  new  conditions  and 

maintain  our  progress  will  create  a  demand  for  Hundred  Point  Men.  Men 
who  are  well  balanced  —  men  who  are  not  one-sided  in  their  development, 
whose  energies  do  not  seep  into  narrow  channels,  while  the  main  streams  of 
ability  are  allowed  to  run  dry  —  men  who  are  broad,  who  do  not  take  half 
views  of  things  —  men  whose  education  has  been  received  in  the  school  of  hard 
knocks,  whose  capital  is  Knowledge  acquired  through  experience,  who  mix 
Common  sense  with  theory  and  do  not  permit  the  technical  to  distort  their 
practical  viewpoint  of  everyday  life  —  men  who  have  studied  men  and  mastered 
conditions,  whose  love  of  humanity  knows  no  bounds,  who  despise  pretence 
and  worship  a  good  name  —  men  who  can  decide  and  whose  decisions  are 
intelligent  and  just,  who  see  education  and  development,  discipline  and  character 
in  their  occupation  —  men  who  can  co-operate  more  successfully  than  they  can 
compete  —  men  who  can  honorably  and  persistently  produce  results  —  such 
men  as  these   are   the   Executives   of   the   future  —  HUNDRED   POINT   MEN 


,;■:•: 


On  the  counterpane  by  her 
side  lay  a  smaller  cluster  of 
twelve  very  beautiful  dark 
red  Gloire  de  Dijon  roses. 

See  "The  Pawns   Count," 
Page  24. 
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The  Magic  Makers 

A  Story  of  Mystery  and  Adventure  in  Canada 

By  Alan  Sullivan 

Author  of  "The  Inner  Door,"  "Blantyre-Alien,"  etc. 


ON  a  slope  of  the  Calton  Hill  a  big 
man  sat  staring  at  the  shining 
roofs  of  Edinburgh  Town;  his 
face,  brown  and  weather-beaten,  had  a 
whimsical  smile,  and  his  eyes,  half-closed, 
were  deep  in  thought.  From  time  to  time 
he  glanced  indifferently  at  the  exquisite 
outline  of  the  ancient 
city,  but  always  his 
gaze  returned  to  a  cer- 
tain corner  of  a  morn- 
ing paper  that  lay  un- 
folded on  the  grass  be- 
side him.  Leaning  over 
the  broad  shoulders  an 
observer  might  have 
read  the  following: — 

"The  undersigned  desire* 
to  communicate  with  re- 
liable person  having  had 
recent  experience  in 
Northern  Canada.  Pro- 
fessional explorer  prefer- 
red. Andrews  ft  Dal- 
gleish.  Solicitors.  Princes 
Streci.    Edinburgh." 

Picking  up  the  paper 
he  read  this  notice  al- 
most without  seeing  it, 
so  intent  was  his  brain 
on  unspoken  thoughts, 
till,  presently,  h  e 
heaved  up  his  massive 
frame  and  started  down 
hill  in  profound  medita- 
tion. 

Half  an  hour  later, 
David  Andrews,  writer 
to  the  signet,  peered 
with  unwonted  interest 
at  the  great  bulk  of  the 
man  who  filled  his  office 
doorway.  "You  sent  up 
word  that  you  wanted 
to  see  me?"  he  said 
after  a  moment  of  un- 
conscious admiration. 

Sergeant  MacTier  nodded.  "It's  about 
yon  notice  in  the  Scotsman,"  he  answered 
briefly. 

"Ah!"  A  new  note  came  into  the 
solicitor's  voice.  Then,  quickly,  "Sit 
down." 

In  the  course  of  the  next  ten  minutes  he 
extracted  from  the  big  man  sufficient  in- 
formation  about  his   immediate  past  to 


Illustrated   by  J.  W.   Beatty 


Knmm'x  Smr..—llcrc>rith  It  presented 
the  flrtt  iiiilulminl  of  a  tteir  aerial  ttory 
by  Alan  Kullivan.  Thin  Vanoitian  author 
hat  earned  a  iri/le  reconnition  by  the 
puhlii  nti'in  of  hit  recent  novel,  "The 
Inner  Door."  In  "The  Manic  Maker*" 
Mr.  Bulliran  pretentt  a  ttory  a)  remark- 
able IntPrctt,  full  of  ttirrino  incident 
unit    with   a   fine  flavor  of  myttery. 
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The  mysterious  map   that  came  from 
Henry  Rintoul,   lost  in   the  far  north. 

make  him  send  word  to  the  outer  office 
that  for  the  present  he  was  not  to  be 
disturbed.  As  the  curt  recital  went  on, 
he  became  impressed  as  much  by  what 
Sergeant  MacTier  did  not  say  as  by  the 
brief  outline  he  sketched,  but  it  was 
probably  habit  which  drew  from  Andrews 
a  mechanical  enquiry  as  to  what  refer- 
ences might  be  available. 


At  that  MacTier  grinned.  "Will  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Royal  North-West 
Mounted  Police  do?" 

"Do!"  The  solicitor  leaned  forward. 
"I   should   think  he  would." 

"Well,"  said  the  big  man,  "we'll  leave 
it  at  that" 

LITTLE  silence  fol- 
lowed after  which 
Andrews  opened  a 
brass-bound  box  in  the 
corner  of  his  office,  and, 
unfolding  a  small  parcel 
of  documents,  began  to 
talk  in  a  level  voice 
that,  in  spite  of  him, 
lifted  every  now  and 
then  as  he  met  the 
steady  gaze  of  the  grey 
eyes  of  Sergeant  Mac- 
Tier. 

"Three    years    ago," 
he   commenced  deliber- 
ately, "a  client  of  mine, 
Mr.    Rintoul,   of   Aber- 
deen, came  to  this  office 
and  made  his  will.    Mr. 
Rintoul,  who  was  pos- 
sessed  of   considerable 
means,   left   his   entire 
property  to  his  only  son, 
Henry.    A  proviso  was 
made   in   the  will   that 
should     Henry     marry 
without    h  i  s    father's 
consent    the    property 
would  revert  to  another 
branch    of   the   family. 
Very  shortly  after  that 
Mr.    Rintoul    informed 
me  that  his  son  had  be- 
c  o  m  e    engaged,    much 
against     h  i  s     father's 
wishes,   that   a   violent 
dispute    had    forthwith 
arisen,  and,  as  a  result  of  this,  Henry 
had    left    home    over    night.      Mr.    Rin- 
toul,  who   was   never   very   strong,   took 
the   matter   greatly   to    heart   and    died 
within  six  months.    His  decease,  I  might 
say,   was  without  question   hastened   by 
remorse  and  anxiety.    I  discovered  almost 
immediately   that   the    person    to   whom 
Henry  Rintoul  was  engaged  was  In  fact 
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a  very  admirable  young  woman,  so  much 
so  that,  when  she  learnt  of  the  proviso  in 
Rintoul's  will,  she  refused  to  marry  young 
Rintoul  while  that  proviso  was  m  force. 
Mr.  Rintoul  senior  was  not  aware  of  her 
attitude  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  I  am 
further  assured  that  Henry  Rintoul  does 
not  know,  at  the  present  time,  of  his 
father's  decease.  I  tell  you  this,"  added 
Andrews,  "that  you  may  be  fully  ap- 
prised of  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
which  are  in  brief  that  there  is  a  large 
property  awaiting  Henry  Rintoul's  owner- 
ship and  that  he  is  at  perfect  liberty 
now  to  marrv  as  he  sees  fit.  The  girl, 
he  concluded,  "is  in  Scotland  and  hoping 
for  his  return." 

Jock  nodded.    "Aye,  that's  clear. 

"Now,"  resumed  Andrews  thought- 
fully, "we  revert  to  young  Rintoul.  We 
know  that  he  went  straight  from  Scot- 
land to  Canada.  We  know  also  that  he 
was  in  Montreal  and  subsequently  went 
north  to  some  queer  place  called  Cobalt, 
where  I  am  told  there  are  silver  mines. 
We  are  aware,  further,  that  from  Cobalt 
he  kept  on  north,  but  since  then  we  have 
heard  nothing.  When  I  say  nothing  I 
mean  nothing  intelligible,  you  under- 
stand." „  , 

Jock  shook  his  great  head.  No,  he 
said  simply,  "I  don't  understand.' 

Andrews  smiled.  "Well,  here  is  his  last 
communication,  if  such  you  can  call  it. 
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N  the  big  palm  of  Sergeant  MacTier  the 
-  solicitor  laid  a  soft  brown  bundle  per- 
haps two  inches  in  diameter  and  six 
inches  long,  and  at  the  touch  of  it  the  lid 
of  Jock's  brain  was  lifted  and  there 
flooded  back  on  him  all  the  mystery  and 
appeal,  all  the  voiceless  fascination,  all 
the  vast  invitation  of  the  North.  This, 
the  last  message  of  Henry  Rintoul,  was 
inscribed  on  a  strip  of  soft  tanned  hide, 
from  which  still  spread  the  sharp  and 
smoky  odors  of  some  long  extinguished 
and  far  distant  camp  fire. 

Slowly  he  unrolled  it,  fingering  its  soft 
texture  with  lingering  touch.  Lying  flat 
it  was,  perhaps,  ten  inches  long.  As 
nearly  as  he  could  make  it,  the  hide  was 
that  of  a  white  bear,  being  too  thick  for 
caribou  or  lesser  fur,  too  devoid  of  oil  for 
seal  or  walrus.  Traced  faintly  on  its 
surface  were  a  few  fine  lines,  which,  in 
the  now  dwindling  light,  seemed  almost 
illegible. 

"And  this,"  said  Jock  slowly,  "is  all  you 
have?" 

The  solicitor  nodded  gravely.  "That, 
and  an  old  photograph  of  young  Rintoul, 
and  what  I  can  tell  you  of  him  myself. 
I'm  afraid  there's  nothing  more." 

Jock  rubbed  the  soft  hide  between  his 
broad  finger  tips.  "How  did  this  get 
here?" 

"Curiously  enough,  by  post,  with  the 
address  almost  undecipherable.  I've 
never  been    able  to  trace  it.        In   that 


"In  that  case,"  said  Jock  quietly,  "per- 
haps you'll  go  on  with  the  story." 

Andrews  drummed  on  his  desk  and 
looked  hard  into  the  grey  eyes.  "Mr. 
MacTier,"  he  commenced,  speaking  almost 
with  diffidence,  "what  I  am  about  to 
propose  may  seem  absurd  to  you,  but  I 
make  bold  to  propose  it  because  in  the 
back  of  my  head  I  feel  that  all  things  are 
possible.  Will  you  go  to  Northern  Can- 
ada in  search  of  young  Rintoul?  I  say 
this  knowing  full  well  that  with  the  in- 
formation that  exists  the  attempt  may 
be,  and  probably  will  be,  a  wild  goose 
chase.  But  since  talking  to  you  I  have 
got  it  into  my  head  that,  if  anyone  can 
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find  Rintoul,  you  can.  I  ask  no  promises 
from  you — nothing  but  the  attempt — and 
with  that  I  will  be  satisfied,  whatever  out- 
come it  has." 

A  LITTLE  silence  filled  the  office  during 
which  Jock  got  up,  and,  walking  to 
the  window,  stared  out  at  the  battle- 
mented  heights  of  Edinburgh  Castle.  His 
brain  was  in  sudden  tumult.  Since  his 
return  after  years  as  a  trooper  in  the  Bar- 
ren Lands,  and  his  marriage  to  Marget, 
lie  had  been  proud  and  thankful  that 
such  things  could  come  to  a  man  like 
himself.  But  always  at  night  time  there 
unrolled  before  his  eyes  the  magnificent 
panorama  of  the  Far  North.  There  came 
to  his  ears  the  mysterious  call  which 
emanates  from  unpeopled  realms.  It  was 
in  his  blood  now,  he  knew  that.  But  by 
what  poignant  process  this  steadily  ris- 
ing hunger  was  to  be  stilled  he  had  so 
far  been  unable  to  conjecture.  Now  the 
trail  of  his  life  might  turn  either  one  way 
or  the  other  as  he  halted  breathlessly.  On 
one  hand  were  Marget  and  Elsie,  and 
comfort,  and  a  world  of  men  to  choose 
from  for  friends  and  comrades,  while  on 
the  other  the  lifting  curtain  of  fate  had 
revealed  separation  from  those  he  loved, 
danger,  hardship  and  that  fierce  contest 
in  which  man  pitted  himself  against  the 
elemental  forces  of  natural  things.  He 
turned  and  looked  hard  at  the  solicitor. 

"I  am  a  married  man,"  he  said,  under 
his  breath. 

"Mr.  MacTier,"  came  the  instant  an- 
swer, "married  or  not,  you  are  the  man 
for  this  job.  It  means,  perhaps,  two  or 
three  years'  work,  then  independence.  I 
am  free  to  say  that  whatever  funds  you 
renuire  are  at  your  disposal.  Will  you 
think  it  over  and  see  me  in  the  morning . 

Now  of  all  that  raced  through  Jock's 
mind  as  he  walked  slowly  homeward, 
and  of  the  sheepish  look  on  his  face  when 
he  met  Marget's  happy  glance,  and  of  the 
quick  intuitive  process  that  instantly  set 
at  work  in  her  active  mind,  it  is  not  n 
sary  to  write,  but  it  happened  that  that 
same  evening  she  put  her  arm  around 
Jock's  neck  and,  laying  a  marked  copy  of 
the  S  °n  the  table  in  front  of  him, 

asked  in  the  most  sympathetic  manner 
possible  whether  that  was  the  thing  that 
ailed  him.    After  which  Jock  mumbled  a 

half  shamed  assent.  

"I  knew  it."     She  shot  him  a  look  of 
supreme  intelligence. 
"And    how     long 

might  you  have   been 

aware  of  it  yourself?" 

he  demanded. 

"Jock,'      she       said 

slowly,     "I've    been 

watching   that    notice 

for  the  last  three  days. 

And  now  listen.     Be- 

liave  me,  that  much  as 

we    love    each    other. 

that  love  has  not  made 

me  blind,  and  often  I 

have     read     thoughts 

that   you   have   never 

expressed  and  read  in 

your    eyes     strange 

things   of   which    you 

have  never  told  me." 
The  big  hand  went 

out.       "It's     nothing, 

Marget.     I  just  drop 

ped     in     to    see    yon 

people  and  they  asked 

me  to  go  and   search 

for    a    man     without 

knowing  where  to  look       " 

for  him." 


"In  the  North— your  old  country?"  she 
demanded. 

"Aye,  just  that,  but  there's  nothing  to 
it." 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  don't  believe 
you,  and  what's  more  you  don't  want  me 
to  believe  you,  and  you're  just  talking  for 
my  sake.  Now  let  me  say  something  for 
yours.  Jock,  dear,  the  place  you  were 
meant  to  fill  is  not  here  in  Scotland,  at 
least  not  for  the  present.  I  respect  you, 
and  such  is  my  faith  in  you,  that  I  say 
your  place  is  where  your  work  calls  you. 
I  sometimes  think  there  must  be  many 
women  who  have  never  found  this  out, 
and  consequently  many  men  are  wasted, 
but  I  am  too  proud  of  you  to  waste  you 
whatever  it  costs  me.  You  are  strange 
and  wonderful,  Jock,  to  other  people, 
just  as  you  are  to  me,  and  I  don't  want 
you  to  lose  that  just  because  you  mar- 
ried me.  But  you  must  always  feel  as 
free  as  the  air  to  answer  the  call  that  is 
meant  for  you." 

Deep  in  the  soul  of  Sergeant  MacTier 
stirred  something  that  crept  into  his  veins 
like  spreading  fire.  It  was  a  passionate 
triumph  born  of  the  utter  knowledge 
that  here  beside  him  was  one  in  whose 
breast  lay  not  only  love  and  tenderness, 
but  also  a  superb  and  noble  understand- 
ing. Here,  of  all  women  in  the  world,  was 
the  one  whom  from  now  on  he  could  wor- 
ship with  an  abandonment  of  emotion  in 
that  her  comprehension  compassed  not 
only  his  spirit,  but  the  very  heart  and 
pulsing  body  of  him  as  well.  In  this  mo- 
ment there  was  lighted  in  him  the  purest 
and  highest  flame  that  can  glow  in  mortal 
tenement. 

Without  a  word  his  arms  went  out,  and, 
like  a  bird  settling  to  her  nest,  Marget 
slipped  into  them  and  laid  her  head  on  his 
shoulder. 

THAT  was  the  way  of  it,  and  when 
Jock  returned  to  the  solicitors'  office 
next  morning  his  head  was  held  high  and 
there  was  a  new  light  in  his  face. 

Andrews  took  it  all 
very  quietly,  having 
been  curiously  con- 
vinced from  the  start 
that  Sergeant  MacTier 
was  Cod-sent  and  des- 
tined by  fate  for  this 
particular  purpose. 
Thereupon  he  made  cer- 
tain   swift    arrange- 
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meats  which  put  MacTier  in  personal 
possession  of  more  money  than  he  had 
ever  seen  in  his  life,  and,  backing  up 
so  to  speak,  pave  him  what  information 
he  could  about  young  Rintoul. 

"He  is  tall,"  he  said,  "taller  than  you, 
and  very  dark.  He  was  a  good  deal  of 
ilhlete  when  he  was  hero  and  had  a 
passion  for  animals.  It  was  said  that  he 
could  talk  to  dogs  and  hoi  t  in 

e  language  0f  their  own.  As  I  remem- 
ber him  he  was  restless  and  high  spirited 
and  quite  devoid  of  any  kind  of  f< 

"  Photographs?"   interjected  Jock. 

"I'm  sorry  but  I've  only  one.  It's  a 
snapshot  taken  five  or  six  years  ago." 
Andrews  pushed  it  over.  "I'm  afraid  you 
can't  make  much  of  that." 

Jock  stared  hard,  saw  a  young  man 
about  seventeen  with  black  curly  hair, 
broad  shoulders,  and  laughing  eyes.  He 
was  bending  over  something  that  looked 
like  a  box. 

"What's  that?"  put  in  the  big  man. 

"That?  Oh !  An  electric  battery.  He 
was    always   experimenting   with    it    and 


playing    tricks,    and    this    time    he    was 
caught  in  the  act." 

"Then  this  photograph  and  yon  map  is 
the    i  Jock    pursed    his 

lips.    "I'll  be  taking  them  with  me  if  there 
are  no  objectio 

"Of    course."      Andrews    hesitated    a 

moment.     "When 

do  you  think  you 

can  leave?" 

I  LTeant     Mac- 
Tier   reached   for 

his      hat.        "I'm 

having   now,"  he 

said  briefly. 

CHAPTER  II. 

TWO  weeks 
later  Jock 
stood  in  the  v. 
ing  room  of  the 
Deputy  Comp- 
troller of  the 
Royal  North-West 


Mounted  Police.     He  did  not  stand  long, 
for,  on  receipt  of  his  name,  the  Comptrol- 
ler summoned  him  forthwith,  and,  with 
Continued  on  page  105. 
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Saving  the  Discard  of  Humanity 

Dr.  Clarke's  Work  for  the  Mentally  Unfit 


By  Laura  Bradshaw  Durand 


MORE  than  fifty  years  ago, 
on  the  very  day  that 
the  bells  pealed  for  the 
union  of  the  Canadian  provinces, 
a  little  lad  came  to  Toronto  with 
his  mother  on  a  social  visit  to  Dr. 
Joesph  Workman,  medical  super- 
intendent of  what  was  then 
known  as  the  "Provincial  Luna- 
tic Asylum."  . 

At  the  moment  of  their  arrival 
a  frenzied  patient  confined  in  the 
"refractory  ward,"  in  that  day 
considered  an  essential  feature, 
was  engaged  in  smashing  every 
pane  of  glass  in  its  windows. 
The  emotion  excited  in  the  child 
by  the  uproar  and  the  proximity 
of  the  unknown,  fearful  and 
mysterious,  the  mixture  of  curi- 
osity, terror  and  pity  with  which 
he  listened  to  the  conversation 
regarding  the  incident  and  con- 
ditions in  the  asylum  left  an  in- 
effaceable impression  upon  his 
mind  and  heart. 

The  visit  was  prophetic,  the 
emotion  energizing.  The  child 
whose  sympathies  were  then  en- 
listed for  the  insane  was  Charles 
Kirk  Clarke,  acknowledged  to  be 
to-day  Canada's  greatest  alienist 
and  psychiatrist.  His  life  has 
been  devoted  to  the  care  of  the 
insane  in  asylums.  Now,  in  seek- 
ing the  solution  of  the  cause  of 
their  dread  malady  he  is  launch- 
ing out  on  pioneer  research  work 
which  promises  far-reaching 
benefits  to  the  world. 

When  in  his  sixteenth  year  he 
was  ready  for  the  university,  Dr. 
Workman  wrote  him  an  eventful 
letter,   the  issue   of  which   was 
that   if  he   was   determined   on 
medicine  as  a  career  a  position  as  junior 
clinical    assistant    awaited    him    on    the 
staff  of  the  Provincial  Lunatic  Asylum. 
Young      Clarke      accepted      the      offer 
promptly. 

His  was  a  golden  age.  The  salient 
qualities  of  Dr.  Workman  as  a  man  and 
a  teacher  were  application,  thoroughness 
and  enthusiasm.  Associated  with  young 
Clarke  were  W.  G.  Metcalf  and  Robert 
A.  Pyne.  It  was  their  custom  to  meet 
Dr.  Workman  every  evening  after  nine 
o'clock,  when  supper  was  served,  and  the 
chief  relaxed  from  the  cares  of  the  day, 
talked  brilliantly  on  all  subjects,  impress- 
ing his  eager  students  with  the  need  of 
never-ending  study  and  appreciation  of 
every  aspect  of  life  if  they  would  attain 
distinction  in  their  profession.  Poor  Met- 
calf was  cut  off  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
endeavor  to  practise  these  precepts  in  re- 
forms at  Rockwood,  but  the  other  two  still 
bear  witness  to  their  energizing  force  and 
elevation. 

WHEN  Dr.  Workman  retired  young 
Clarke  stayed  on,  completing  his 
university  course.  Later,  he  assumed  the 
office  of  assistant  superintendent  at  the 
Hamilton  asylum.     This  was  in  1880.     A 
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year  or  two  after  a  similar  position  at 
Rockwood  was  offered  him.  Young  Met- 
calf, now  his  brother-in-law,  was  there 
as  superintendent,  fired  with  zeal  for  all 
that  both  prized  in  their  profession.  So 
he  went  to  Rockwood.  This  asylum  had 
been  long  little  more  than  a  prison  for  the 
criminal  insane.  Restraint  was  estab- 
lished in  every  ward.  The  equipment 
was  that  of  a  prison  and  the  patients  were 
hopeless.  Altogether  there  were  oppor- 
tunities of  the  colossal  kind  to  incite  two 
young  enthusiastic  psychiatrists  of  the 
Workman  type.  For  five  years  Rockwood 
was  in  course  of  transformation.  Then 
one  day  the  superintendent  and  his  assist- 
ant were  trapped  by  a  maniac  who  had 
made  and  secreted  a  knife.  With  a  swift 
and  terrible  impact  he  sprang  upon  Met- 
calf and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  Dr. 
Clarke  rushed  to  his  friend's  assistance 
and  after  a  fierce  and  titanic  struggle 
got  the  madman  under.  Then  help  ar- 
rived. Poor  Metcalf  was  dead  and  Dr. 
Clarke's  life  had  been  saved  only  by  his 
superior  strength  and  agility  built  up  on 
many  a  field  of  sport. 

Although  his  resignation  was  pending 
and  he  had  leased  a  house  in  Hamilton 
where  he  proposed  to  enter  private  prac- 


tise, when  the  superintendency 
of  Rockwood  was  offered  to  him 
he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  remain 
at  his  post.  He  speedily  laid 
down  the  policy  which  was  there- 
after to  guide  his  course.  He 
became  a  pioneer  in  introducing 
the  modern  continental  classi- 
fication of  the  insane  into  Can- 
ada, for  there  are  many  types  of 
insanity,  which  is  disease  of  the 
brain,  as  there  are  various  dis- 
eases of  other  organs  of  the 
body.  He  introduced  therapeu- 
tics into  his  treatment,  bringing 
insanity  to  the  level  of  other 
physical  ailments.  He  repudi- 
ated the  custodial  principal  in 
his  management  instituting  the 
hospital  principle  instead,  and 
adopted  the  method  of  treating 
each  case  separately. 

To-day,  largely  through  Dr. 
Clarke's  efforts,  all  institutions 
for  the  insane  in  this  country  are 
ranked  as  "hospitals."  More- 
over, he  realized  at  the  outset 
that  he  would  be  seriously  handi- 
capped in  carrying  out  his  ideas 
of  reform  unless  trained  and  in- 
telligent nurses  were  available  to 
assist  him.  Hence  he  founded 
a  training  school  for  nurses  of 
the  insane  at  Rockwood,  one  of 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Its  course  demanded  a  high  order 
of  intelligence  and  efficiency,  and 
women  of  superior  ability  were 
attracted  to  the  school.  They 
were  inspired  by  their  chief's  en- 
thusiasm, and  gradually  the 
whole  appearance  and  atmos- 
phere of  Rockwood  was  changed. 
The  wards  were  beautified. 
Interesting  occupations  were 
provided  for  the  patients.  Dr.  Clarke 
organized  a  brass  band  and  an  orches- 
tra from  among  his  patients,  some  of 
whom  became  excellent  players.  The 
Tuesday  afternoon  concerts  in  the  Rock- 
wood Grove  became  events  eagerly  anti- 
cipated by  the  patients  and  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  Kingston.  Physical  culture  was 
introduced  and  a  gymnasium  set  up. 
Musical  drill  Was  held  daily.  Rrush  mak- 
ing and  weaving  flourished  so  greatly  that 
outside  labor  took  offence  and  demanded 
of  the  Government  that  this  be  stopped. 
Buildings  of  all  kinds  went  up,  largely  by 
the  cheerful  work  of  the  formerly  danger- 
ous patients  who  had  been  given  an  out- 
let for  their  energies  and  a  new  interest 
in  life.  Out  of  door  sports  were  organ- 
ized. In  winter  time  the  patients  curled 
and  skated  in  a  covered  rink.  In  summer 
they  enjoyed  lake  excursions.  In  every 
sense  Rockwood,  the  former  prison,  be- 
came a  centre" of  industry  and  pleasure. 


ITS  fame  went  abroad  and  it  became  the 
Mecca  of  persons  seeking  information 
and  advice  on  the  care  of  the  insane.    For 
the  effect  on  the  patients  was  magical.    In 
one  case  a  woman  marked  by  her  intervals 
Continued  on  page  102. 
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H\I>  he  been  born  eighty  years  ago 
he  would  have  been  a  Corinthian, 
and  have  found  the  adventure  for 

which  his  soul  craved  in  tooling  along  a 
dusty  highway  in  a  chaise  and  four,  or 
financing  and  maybe  taking  part  in — 
thosi  onteata  of  the  old-time  prize 

ring.  However,  as  he  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  in  the  year  of  Queen  Victoria's 
Jubilee,  and  did  not  find  adventure  until 
he  had  attained  years  of  more  or 
discretion,  he  discovered  his  twin-soul  in 
the  motor-car. 

Hi'  was  a  bright  young  fellow,  and,  had 
circumstances  compelled  him  to  work  for 
his  daily  bread  and  butter,  would  have 
risen  to  supreme  command  of  any  motor- 
shop  in  rather  less  than  no  time.  His 
ear  was  one  of  those  uncanny  microphones 
which  could  detect  in  an  instant  defects 
from  the  sound  of  a  running  engine;  he 
could  tell  you  whether  the  timing-chain 
was  a  little  slack,  or  whether  the  car- 
burettor was  merely  choked.  And,  what 
was  more,  he  took  just  as  great  delight  in 
stripping  down  the  mechanism  and  ad- 
justing that  timing-chain  or  clearing  that 
carburettor  as  he  did  in  going  "all  out" 
along  a'  particularly  inviting  piece  of 
highway,  and  with  it  all  he  possessed  the 
sympathy  of  touch  and  the  subconscious 
knowledge  of  the  right  thing  to  do  in  an 
instantaneous  emergency  which  are  the 
gifts  alone  of  the  born  driver. 

As  was  only  to  be  expected,  when 
marine  motoring  began  to  attract  the  in- 
terest of  the  more  adventurous  youth  on 
his  side  of  the  Atlantic,  he  plunged  into 
the  aquatic  sport  with  all  the  fervour  of 
an  enthusiast,  and  rapidly  became  super- 
efficient  in  the  handling  of  racing  hydro- 
planes and  all  their  kindred  craft. 

Fortunate  as  regards  financial  re- 
sources, he  was  able  to  put  the  manifold 
ideas  which  came  to  him  from  time  to 
time  into  practical  shape;  and  the  result 
of  his  many  improvements  on  his  own 
racing-boat  was  that  he  began  to  carry 
off,  at  the  periodical  regattas  for  petrof- 
driven  craft,  more  pots,  shields,  and 
trophies  than  he  could  find  room  for  on 
his  sideboard;  more  pennants  than  the 
halliards  on  his  boat's  small  mast  could 
accommodate  at  one  time. 
Then  came  war. 

"I'm  going  into  this,"  he  said.  "I've  got 
an  idea  that  the  navy  will  be  able  to  use 
me  and  my  boat;  surely  there's  some  way 
in  which  my  peculiar  knowledge  of 
marine  motoring   can   be  utilized   in   the 


national  service.  Be- 
sides, look  at  the  sport 
there'll  be  on  the  water 
—racing  will  be  tame 
in   comparison." 


ACCORDINGLY,  he  made  certain  re- 
presentations to  the  powers  that 
were — and  the  results  of  these  representa- 
tions were  many  and  varied.  The  first 
were  a  commission  as  a  temporary  lieut- 
enant in  the  Roval  Naval  Volunteer  Re- 
serve for  himself  and  a  diminutive  White 
Ensign  for  his  boat.  Then  came  a  tiny 
three-pounder  semi-automatic  gun  and  a 
few  boxes  of  ammunition.  This  weapon 
he  mounted  on  the  half-deck  of  his  craft 
forward,  and  balanced  the  effect  by  erect- 
ing a  brass-jacketed,  efficient-looking 
Maxim  aft  between  the  well  and  the 
sternpost.  A  miniature  but  powerful 
searchlight  completed  the  boat's  outfit, 
and  a  few  tins  of  high  explosive  with  per- 
cussion-detonators ready  for  fitting  were 
added  for  certain  specific  purposes.  His 
brother — who,  incidentally,  had  turned  his 
own  boat  over  completely  to  the  Admir- 
alty— came  as  his  second  in  command,  and 
four  men  who  had  attended  the  racing 
hvdroplane  in  more  peaceful  times  became 
able  seamen  in  the  Volunteer  Reserve  "for 
the  duration,"  and  for  the  love  of  the 
thing. 

Thus  equipped,  the  boat  put  out  one 
gray  morning  for  a  certain  spot  on  the 
East  Coast  "for  disposal."  Her  com- 
mander wondered  largely  what  " 
posal"  meant;  an  unsentimental  com- 
modore informed  him  that,  initially,  it 
meant  acting  as  tender  to  a  certain  ship, 
who.  in  her  turn,  was  a  tender  for  sub- 
marines. The  boat  which  had  once  made 
hay  of  all  competition  by  reason  of  her 
speed,  now  found  that  speed  and  the 
handiness  with  which  she  could  be  handled 
of  exceeding  value  in  taking  mails  to  cer- 
tain grateful  submarines,  and  in  bringing 
back  the  manifold  letters  they  had  found 
time  to  write.  Then  when  the  mother- 
ship  required  fresh  provisions  it  was  the 
racing  motor-boat  who  fetched  them.  This 


A    captured   Ger-  ^^^^M    Wj 
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was  all  very  well  for  a  time;  then  her 
commander  began  to  grumble. 

"I  joined  to  fight,"  he  said,  "not  to  be 
an  errand-boy." 

"Your  services  can  be  best  utilized,  at 
present,  in  the  work  you  are  doing,"  said 
Authority. 

The  young  lieutenant  bowed  to  the  man- 
date, and  gleaned  an  infinitesimal  amount 
of  hope  from  that  "at  present." 

"VTOVEMBER  came— the  November  of 
-L  ^  that  first  terrible  winter — and  the 
motor-boat  got  a  change  in  her  work. 
She  was  detached  to  run  messages  be- 
tween two  great  battle-fleets,  both  of 
whom,  in  certain  convenient  harbors, 
awaited  alike  the  coming  of  the  German 
fleet  and  "Der  Tag."  The  lieutenant  made 
some  friends  among  the  regular  officers, 
it  is  true,  and  this  went  a  long  way  to 
compensate  him  for  those  dreary  days  and 
nights  when  the  motor-boat  slashed 
through  gray,  icy  seas;  when  the  pitiless 
rain  and  sleet  came  down  in  sheets, 
drenching  through  everything;  when  oil- 
skins chafed  great  calluses  on  wrist  and 
throat;  when  life  became  almost  unbear- 
able. 

Indeed,  I  think  it  would  have  become 
utterly  so  but  for  one  little  episode  which 
came  to  break  the  monotony  during  the 
end  of  that  winter.  It  was  one  of  Von  Tir- 
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Top:  A  sub- 
marine  net   in 

the  North  Sea. 
Right:  A  sub- 
marine  chaser. 


pitz's  suDmarines  — 
sent  out  in  that  long- 
dead  initial  "iron 
blockade"  —  which 
provided  it  by  engag- 
ing a  herring-boat, 
whose  chief  duty  at 
the  moment  was  the 
fishing  up  of  mines. 
The  herring-boat  had 
nothing  but  rifles  for 
armament;  the  sub- 
marine was  making 
great  play  with  a  six- 
pounder  and  rapidly 
reducing  the  fisher- 
man's upper  works 
to  matchwood  and 
splinters,  when  our 
motor-boat  came 
silently  and  swiftly 
on  the  scene. 

An  overshot  round 
from  the  three- 
pounder  was  the  first 
sign  of  her  presence, 
and  the  submarine 
turned  to  deal  with 
this  new  and  even 
more  puny  antagon- 
ist before  finishing 
off  her  first  opponent. 
But  before  she  could 
get  time  to  train  her 
gun  properly,  the 
motor-boat  was  liter- 
ally at  her  throat. 

With  the  audacity 
which  had  carried 
through  many  a  forlorn  hope  in  racing 
days,  the  lieutenant  let  her  rip,  stem  dead 
on  to  the  submarine,  while  the  three- 
pounder  in  the  sea-washed  bows  put  in 
double  tides.  Right  close  in  to  almost 
point-blank  range,  presenting  a  small  and 
had-to-hit  target  to  the  submarine,  the 
little  craft  sped,  and  then,  after  a  lateral 
spraying  of  tiny  three-pounder  shells — 
each  of  which  did  its  part  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  neat  open-work  pattern  in 
the  submarine's  hull — she  turned  and  fled, 
leaving  that  U-boat  to  go  down  faster  and 
farther  than  her  designers  had  ever  cal- 
culated upon. 

"Now,  that's  something  like  service," 
said  the  lieutenant.  "Nothing  like  a  bit 
of  a  scrap  to  encourage  one  in  this  ever- 
lasting errand-boy  job." 

D  UT  Authority  sat  up  and  took  notice 
u  when  he  made  his  modest  report; 
when  it  was  compared  with  that  sent  in  by 
the  herring-boat,  Authority  decided  that 
the  motor-boat  could  be  better  employed. 
So  they  appointed  her  to  "detached  ser- 
vice"— which  means  exactly  service  as 
requisite  or  at  commander's  discretion. 
The  motor-boat  began  to  enjoy  herself. 
She  cropped  up  in  all  sorts  of  places; 
lonely  trawlers,  punching  up  and  down 
their  ten-mile  beats  on  the  edge  of  their 
snared  grounds,  smelt  her  occasionally, 
and  were  grateful  in  their  own  dour  fash- 
ion for  the  news  she  brought.  Drifters, 
garnering  enemy  mines,  in  the  home 
waters,  told  her  of  suspicious  happenings, 
which  she  immediately  went  to  investi- 
gate. It  was  on  one  such  occasion  that 
she  found  a  submarine  in  difficulties;  a 
submarine  who  laughed  at  her  insistent 
demand  for  immediate  surrender,  but  who 
soon  changed  her  tune  when  the  Maxim 
swept  every  man  from  her  whaleback,  and 
the  lieutenant's  ready  automatic  made 
good  practice  on  every  head  that  showed 
above  her  conning-tower  top.     And,  just 
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to  make  sure,  the  three-pounder  made  a 
colander  of  the  conning-tower,  so  that  the 
U-boat  had  the  option  of  diving  and  filling 
— thus  drowning  all  hands — or  surren- 
dering unconditionally.  It  took  her  three 
hours  to  make  up  her  mind  to  do  this  last, 
and  for  that  space  of  time  the  tiny  cockle- 
shell motor-boat  danced  around  her,  ready 
and  eager  to  deal  with  any  and  every 
emergency. 

It  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  young 
lieutenant  when  a  tug  came  and  took  that 
submarine  in  tow,  and  later  on  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  her,  under  a  different 
ensign,  performing  most  efficient  service 
a   flotilla. 

Rustry  tramps,  nosing  their  canny  way 
up  Channel,  met  him  occasionally,  and 
were  grateful  for  the  lead  which  he  gave 
them  through  the  mine-field  paths;  pas- 
sengers on  gigantic  ocean  liners  specu- 
lated whether  the  tiny  boat  would  sink 
and  fill  before  she  had  piloted  them  to  a 
safe  anchorage,  and  all  admired  the  grit 
and  devotion  to  duty  showed  by  these 
erstwhile  racing  men. 


FLANDERS  called 
next — called  insis- 
tently,   and,    lo    and 
behold !    our    motor- 
boat  blossomed   into 
a     full-sized     canal 
monitor;  and  by  the 
way  her  crew  talked, 
you'd    have    fancied 
she   was    capable   of 
beating     the      High 
Seas     Fleet     single- 
handed.       She    one 
day    engaged    in    a 
long-range  duel  with 
a    field-battery,    and 
put  two  of  its  guns 
out    of    action,    and 
that    same    evening 
she   put   a   termina- 
tion   to    the    career 
of  an  enemy  supply- 
train,  to  say  nothing 
of  destroying  a 
couple      of 
motor  -  lorries 
in     a    convoy. 
An    inquisitive 
Taube,      who 
swept    low    in 
the    sky    the 
better    to    see 
what  the  little 
spitfire     might 
be,   received   a 
dose   of  lead 
from  the  Max- 
im that  trans- 
ported      her 
pilot  to  hotter 
regions,     and 
the  Taube  nose-dived  into  the  canal,  and 
was  later  retrieved  as  a  spoil  of  war. 

Then  appeared  defects;  the  rack  and 
strain  of  the  first  year  of  warfare  began 
to  tell  on  motors  and  hull;  spare  parts 
ran  short — a  visit  to  a  dockyard  was 
imperative.  And,  for  a  full  month,  these 
half-dozen  silent,  bronzed,  salt-stained 
men  of  the  sea  "enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
the  land  and  the  fruits  of  their  labors." 
For  a  full  year  they  had  dreamed  of  a 
bed  that  didn't  kick  and  leap  with  every 
wave-motion;  of  a  freshly  cooked  meal 
that  didn't  come  out  of  a  can;  of  clean, 
white  sheets  instead  of  soaked  sleeping- 
bags;  of  Turkish  baths,  and  stalls  at  the 
"best  thing  in  town."  Realization  came 
too  swiftly;  once  these  things  had  been 
sampled,  there  was  born  in  their  blood  the 
old  restlessness,  and  a  full  week  before 
their  time  they  were  back  in  that  dock 
yard,  trying  to  hustle  workers  here,  lend- 
ing a  hand  there,  with  the  result  that  the 
motor-boat  put  to  sea  three  clear  days  to 
the  good.  She  had  achieved  the  impos- 
sible; she  had  hurried  the  dockyard! 

"Why  do  we  want  to  get  back?"  echoed 
the  lieutenant  when  they  asked  the  rea- 
son for  his  energetic  pushfulness.  "Well, 
I  don't  know.  It's  a  rotten  life.  Look 
at  these  hands;  they  used  to  be  soft  and 
white;  now  a  coal-miner  would  be  dis- 
gusted by  their  horniness.  Look  at  this 
chafe  on  my  neck;  that  comes  of  wearing 
a  sodden  oilskin  when  the  spray  comes 
over  the  bows  in  bucketsful.  We  usually 
wear  dry  clothes  for  just  so  long  as  it 
takes  the  sea  to  soak  through  a  change 
of  raiment,  and,  as  a  rule,  when  at  sea 
we  have  to  bale  like  demons  to  keep  the 
dear  old  hooker  from  filling  and  founder- 
ing. But,  man  alive!  we  like  it — like  it 
even  better  than  those  fair  days  when  we 
sliced  through  the  Roads  at  Cowes  for 
silver  cups  and  shields  and  trophies  and 
Continued  on  page  97. 
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Never  knew  Jim,  did  you?     Our  boy  Jim? 
Bless  you,  there  was  the  likely  lad; 
Supple  and  straight  and  long  of  limb, 
Glean  as  a  whistle  and  just  as  glad. 
Always  laughing,  wasn't  he,  Dad? 
Joy,  pure  joy  to  the  heart  of  him, 
And  Oh,  but  the  soothering  ways  he  had, 

Jim,  our  Jim. 

But  1  see  him  best  as  a  tiny  tot, 

A  bonny  babe,  though  it's  me  that  speaks; 

Laughing  there  in  his  little  cot, 

With  his  sunny  hair  and  his  apple  cheeks. 

And  my!   but  the  blue,  blue  eyes  he'd  got, 

And  just  where  his  wee  mouth  dimpled  dim 

Such  a  fairy  mark  like  a  beauty  spot, 

That  was  Jim. 


Now  we'd  been  wedded  for  twenty  years. 

And  Jim  was  the  only  one  we'd  had; 

So  when  I  whispered  in  father's  ear, 

He  wouldn't  believe  me.     Would  you,  Dad  ? 

There !   I  must  hurry  .  .  .  here  him  cry  ? 

My  new  little  baby  .  .  .  See!   that's  him. 

What  are  we  going  to  call  him  ?    Why, 

Jim,  just  Jim. 

Jim!      For  look  at  him  laughing  there 

In  the  same  old  way  in  his  tiny  cot. 

With  his  rosy  cheeks  and  his  sunny  hair, 

And  look,  just  look  ...  his  beauty  spot 

In  the  selfsame  place  .  .  .  Oh  I  can't  explain, 

And  of  course  you  think  it's  a  mother's  whim, 

But  I  know,  I  know  it's  my  boy  again, 

Same  wee  Jim. 


Oh,  the  War,  the  War!  How  my  eyes  were  wet! 
But  he  say^:  "Don't  be  sorrowing,  mother  dear. 
You  never  knew  me  to  fail  you  yet. 
And  I'll  be  back  in  a  year,  a  year." 
'Twas  at  Mons  he  fell  in  the  first  attack; 
For  so  they  said,  and  their  eyes  were  dim; 
But  I  laughed  in  their  faces:  Hell  come  back, 

Will  my  Jim. 


Just  come  back  as  he  said  he  would; 
Come  with  his  love  and  his  heart  of  glee. 
Oh,  I  cried  and  I  cried,  but  the  Lord  was  good; 
From  the  shadow  of  death  he  set  Jim  free. 
So  I    I  have  him  all  over  again,  you  see. 
Can  you  wonder  my  mother-heart's  a-brim  ? 
Oh,  how  happy  we're  going  to  be, 

Aren't  we,  Jim  ? 


The  Pawns  Count 


A  Story  of  Secret  Service  and 
the  Great  War 

By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 


"I  can't  make  up  my 
mind  about  Mr.  Lut- 
chester,"  Pamela  sighed. 
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CHAPTER  XIII.— Continued. 

IMMY,"  she  said,  "you're  a  fool,  and 
you've  been  drinking.  Fetch  the 
water  bottle." 
He  obeyed,  and  she  dashed  water  in 
Fischer's  face.  Presently  he  opened  his 
eyes,  groaned  and  sat  up.  There  were 
two  livid  marks  upon  the  throat.  Van 
Teyl  watched  him  like  a  crouching  animal. 
His  eyes  were  still  lit  with  sullen  fire. 
The  lust  for  killing  was  upon  him.  Fis- 
cher sat  up  and  blinked.  He  felt  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  room,  and  he  knew  his 
danger.  His  hand  stole  into  his  hip- 
pocket,  and  a  small  revolver  suddenly 
flashed  upon  his  knees.  He  drew  a  long 
breath  of  relief.  He  was  like  a  fugitive 
who  had  found  sanctuary. 

"So  that's  the  game,  James  Van  Teyl, 
is  it?"  he  exclaimed.     "Now  listen." 

He  adjusted  the  revolver  with  a  click. 
His  cruel,  long  fingers  were  pressed 
around   its   stock. 

"I  am  not  threatening,  you,"  he  went 
on.  "I  am  not  fond  of  violence,  and  I 
don't  believe  in  it.  This  is  just  in  case 
you  come  a  single  yard  nearer  to  me. 
Now,  Miss  Van  Teyl,  my  business  is  with 
you.  We  won't  fence  any  longer.  You 
will  hand  over  to  me  the  pocket-book  which 
you  stole  from  Captain  Graham  in 
Henry's  Restaurant.  Hand  it  over  to  me 
intact,  you  understand.  In  return  I  will 
give  you  the  forged  transfer  of  stock,  and 
leave  it  to  your  sense  of  honor  as  to 
whether  you  care  to  pay  your  brother's 
debt  or  not.  If  you  decline  to  consider  my 
proposition,  I  shall  ring  up  Joseph  Neville, 
your  brother's  senior  partner.  I  shall 
not  even  wait  for  to-morrow,  mind.  I 
shall  make  an  appointment,  and  I  shall 
place  in  his  hands  the  proof  of  your 
brother's  robbery." 

"Perhaps,"  Pamela  murmured,  "I  was 
wrong  to  stop  you,  Jimmy.  .  .  .  Any- 
thing else,  Mr.  Fischer?" 

"Just  this.  I  would  rather  have  carried 
this  matter  through  in  a  friendly  fashion, 
for  reasons  at  which  I  think  you  can 
guess." 

She  shook  her  head. 
"You  flatter  my  intelligence!"  she  told 
him  scornfully. 

"I  will  explain  then.  I  desire  to  offer 
myself  as  your  suitor." 

She  laughed  at  him  without  restraint 
or  consideration. 

"I  would  rather  marry  my  brother's 
valet!"  she  declared. 

"You  are  entirely  wrong,"  he  protested. 
"You  are  wrong,  too,  in  holding  up  cards 
against  me.  We  are  on  the  same  side. 
You  are  an  American,  and  so  am  I.  I 
swear  that  I  desire  nothing  that  is  not  for 
your  good.  You  have  wonderful  gifts, 
and  I  have  great  wealth  and  opportuni- 
ties. I  have  also  a  sincere  and  very 
heartfelt  admiration  for  you." 

"I  have  never  been  more  flattered!" 
Pamela  scoffed. 


HE  looked 
a    little 

wistfully 

from    one    to 

the    other. 

Antagonism 

and     disliks 

were  written 

in  their  faces 

Even  Pamela, 

who       was 

skilled  in  the 

art  of  subter- 
fuge,  made 

little  effort  to 

conceal    her 

aversion. 

Ne  ertheless, 

he    continued 

doggedly. 
"What  does 

it  matter,"  he 

demanded, 

'who  handles 

this    formula 

— you    or    I? 

Our    faces    are 

turned  in  the  same 

direction.    There  is 

this  difference  only 

with  me.    I  want  to 

make  it  the  basis  of 

a  kindlier  feeling  in 

Washington   towards  my   father's  coun- 
try." 

Pamela's  eyebrows  were  raised. 
"Are  you  sure,"  she  asked,  "that  the 
formula  itself  would  not  find  its  way  into 
your  father's  country?" 

"As  to  that  I  pledge  my  word,"  he  re- 
plied.    "I  am  an  American  citizen." 

"Looks  like  it,  doesn't  he!"  Van  Teyl 
jeered. 

"Tell  us  what  you  have  been  doing  in 
Berlin,  then?"  Pamela  inquired. 

"I  had  a  definite  mission  there,"  Fischer 
assured  them,  "which  I  hope  to  bring  to  a 
definite  conclusion.  If  you  are  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
word,  England  is  no  more  to  you  than 
Germany.  I  want  to  place  before  some 
responsible  person  in  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, a  proposal — an  official  proposal 
— the  acceptance  of  which  will  be  in  years 
to  come  of  immense  benefit  to  her." 

"And  the  quid  pro  quo?"  Pamela  asked 
gently. 

"I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  grati- 
fying curiosity,"  Fischer  replied,  "but  if 
you  will  take  this  matter  up  seriously,  you 
shall  be  the  person  through  whom  this 
proposal  shall  be  brought  before  the 
American  Government.  The  whole  of  the 
negotiations  shall  be  conducted  through 
you.  If  you  succeed,  you  will  be  known 
throughout  history  as  the  woman  who 
saved  America  from  her  great  and  grow- 
ing danger.  If  you  fail,  you  will  be  no 
worse  off  than  you  are  now." 

"And  you  propose  to  hand  over  the  con- 


duct of  these  negotiations  to  me,"  Pamela 
observed,  "in  return  for  what?" 

"The  pocket-book  which  you  took  from 
Captain  Graham." 

"So  there  we  are,  back  again  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  discussion,"  Pamela  re- 
marked. "Are  you.  going  to  repeat  that 
you  want  this  formula  for  Washington 
and  not  for  Berlin?" 

"My  first  idea,"  Fischer  confessed,  "was 
to  hand  it  over  to  Germany.  I  have 
changed  my  views.  Germany  has  great 
explosives  of  her  own.  This  formula 
shall  be  used  in  a  different  fashion.  It 
shall  be  a  lever  in  the  coming  negotiations 
between  America  and  Germany." 

"We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  conversa- 
tion to  no  practical  purpose,"  Pamela  de- 
clared. "Why  are  you  so  sure  that  I  have 
the  formula?" 

Fischer  frowned  slightly.  He  had  re- 
covered himself  now  and  his  tone  was  as 
steady  and  quiet  as  ever.  Only  occa- 
sionally his  eyes  wandered  to  where  James 
Van  Teyl  was  fidgeting  about  the  table, 
and  at  such  times  his  fingers  tightened 
upon  the  stock  of  his  revolver. 

"It  is  practically  certain  that  you  have 
the  papers,"  he  pointed  out.  "You  were 
the  first  person  to  go  up  the  stairs  after 
Graham  had  been  rendered  unconscious. 
Joseph  admits  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
leave  him — the  orchestra  was  waiting  to 
play.  He  was  alone  in  that  little  room. 
That  you  should  have  known  of  its  exist- 
ence and  his  presence  there  is  surprising, 
but  nothing  more.     Furthermore,   I  am 
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convinced  that  you  were  in  some  way  con- 
cerned with  his  rescue  later.  Vou  visited 
■in  and  you  visited  Joseph.  From  the 
latter  you  procured  the  key  of  the  chapel. 
If  only  he  had  had  the  courage  to  tell  the 
truth — well,  we  will  let  that  pass.  You 
have  the  papers.  Miss  Van  Teyl.  I  am 
bidding  a  great  price  for  them.  If  you 
are  a  wise  woman,  you  will  not  hesitate." 

Tl  I  K  R  K  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  They 
all  three  turned  towards  it  a  little 
impatiently.  Kven  Pamela  and  her 
brother  felt  the  grip  of  an  absorbing  pro- 
blem. To  their  surprise,  it  was  Lutchester 
who  reappeared  upon  the  threshold.     In 

<  ml  he  held  a  small  sealed  packet. 
"So  sorry  to  disturb  you  all,"  he  apolo- 
gized.    "I  have  something  here  which  I 

c  belongs  to  you,  Miss  Van  Teyl.  I 
thought  I'd  better  bring  it  up  and  explain. 
From  the  way  your  little  Japanese  friend 
was  holding  on  to  it,  I  thought  it  might 
be  important.  It  is  a  little  torn,  but  that 
isn't  my  fault." 

He  held  it  out  to  Pamela.  It  was  a  long 
packet  torn  open  at  one  end.  From  it  was 
protruding  a  worn,  brown  pocket-book. 
Pamela's  hand  closed  upon  it  mechani- 
cally. There  was  a  dazed  look  in  her  eyes. 
Fischer's  fingers  stole  once  more  towards 
the  pocket  into  which,  at  Lutchester's  en- 
trance, he  had  slipped  his  revolver. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

LUTCHESTER,  to  all  appearance,  re- 
mained sublimely  unconscious  of  the 
tension  which  his  words  and  appearance 
seemed  to  have  created.  He  had  strolled 
a  little  further  into  the  room,  and  was 
looking  down  ?.t  the  packet  which  he  still 
held. 

"You  are  wondering  how  I  got  hold  of 
this,  of  course?"  he  observed.  "Just  one 
of  those  simple  little  coincidences  which 
either  mean  a  great  deal  or  nothing  at 
all." 

"How  did  you  know  it  was  mine?" 
Pamela  asked,  almost  under  her  breath. 

"I'll  explain,"  Lutchester  continued.  "I 
was  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel,  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  when  I  heard  the  fire  bell  out- 
side. I  hurried  out  and  watched  the  en- 
gines go  by  from  the  sidewalk.  I  have 
always  been  rather  interested  in " 

"Never  mind  that,  please.  Go  on," 
Pamela  begged. 

"Certainly,"  Lutchester  assented.  "On 
the  way  back,  then,  I  saw  a  little  Japan- 
ese, who  was  coming  out  of  the  hotel, 
knocked  down  by  a  taxi-cab  which  skidded 
nearly  into  the  door.  I  don't  think  he  was 
badly  hurt — I'm  not  even  sure  that  he  was 
hurt  at  all.  I  picked  up  this  packet  from 
the  spot  where  he  had  been  lying,  and  I 
was  on  the  point  of  taking  it  to  the  office 
when  I  saw  your  name  upon  it,  Miss  Van 
Teyl,  in  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  your  own 
handwriting,  so  I  thought  I'd  bring  it  up." 

He  laid  it  upon  the  table.  Pamela's 
eyes  seemed  fastened  upon  it.  She  turned 
it  over  nervously. 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Lutchester," 
she  murmured. 

"I'll  be  perfectly  frank,"  he  went  on. 
"I  should  have  found  out  where  the  little 
man  who  dropped  it  had  disappeared  to, 
and  restored  it  to  him,  but  I  fancied — of 
course,  I  may  have  been  wrong — that  you 
and  he  were  having  some  sort  of  a  dis- 
agreement, a  few  minutes  ago,  when  I 
happened  to  come  in.  Any  way,  that  was 
in  my  mind,  and  I  thought  I'd  run  no 
risks." 


"You  did  the  very  kindest  and  most  con- 
siderate thing,"  Pamela  declared. 

"The  little  Japanese  must  have  been 
our  new  valet,"  James  Van  Teyl  ob- 
served. "I'm  beginning  to  think  that  he 
is  not  going  to  be  much  of  an  acquisition." 

"You'll  probably  see  something  of  him 
in  a  few  minutes,"  Lutchester  remarked. 
"I  will  wish  you  good  night,  Miss  Van 
Teyl.     Good  nig)H 

Pamela's  reiterated  thanks  were  mur- 
mured and  perfunctory.  Even  James  Van 
Teyl's  hospitable  instin  >ed  numb- 

ed. They  allowed  Lutchester  to  depart 
with  scarcely  a  word.  With  the  closing 
of  the  door,  speech  brought  them  some  re- 
lief from  a  state  of  tension  which  was  be- 
coming intolerable.  Even  then  Fischer 
at  first  said  nothing.  He  had  risen  noise- 
lessly to  his  feet,  his  right  hand  was  in 
the  side-pocket  of  his  coat,  his  eyes  were 
1  upon  the  table. 

"So  this  is  why  you  insisted  upon  a 
valet!"  James  Van  Teyl  exclaimed,  his 
voice  thick  with  anger.  "He's  planted 
here  to  rob  for  you!  Is  that  it.  eh, 
Fischer?" 

PAMELA  drew  the  packet  towards  her 
and  stood  with  her  right  palm  covering 
it.  Fischer  seemed  still  at  a  loss  for 
words. 

"I  can  as<ure  you,"  he  said  at  last  fer- 
vently, "that  if  that  packet  was  stolen 
from  Miss  Van  Teyl  by  N'ikasti,  it  was 
done  without  my  instigation.  It  is  as 
much  a  surprise  to  me  as  to  any  of  you. 
We  can  congratulate  ourselves  that  it  is 
not  on  the  way  to  Japan." 

Pamela  nodded. 

"He  is  speaking  the  truth,"  she  asserted. 
"N'ikasti  is  not  out  to  steal  for  others. 
He  is  playing  the  same  games  as  all  of 
us,  only  he  is  playing  it  for  his  own  hand. 
Mr.  Fischer  has  brought  him  here  for 
some  purpose  of  his  own,  without  a  doubt, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  that  Nikasti  never 
meant  to  be  anyone's  cat's-paw." 

"Believe  me.  that  is  the  truth,"  Fischer 
agreed.  "I  will  admit  that  I  brought  N'ik- 
asti here  with  a  purpose,  but  upon  my 
honor  I  swear  that  until  this  evening  I 
never  dreamed  that  he  even  knew  of  the 
existence  of  the  formula." 

"Oh !  we  are  not  the  only  people  in  the 
world  who  are  clever,"  Pamela  declared, 
with  an  unnatural  little  laugh.  "The  first 
man  who  took  note  of  Sandy  Graham's 


silly  words  as  he  rushed  into  Henry's  was 
Baron  Sunyea.  I  saw  him  stiffen  as  he 
listened.  He  even  uttered  a  word  of  re- 
monstrance. Japan  in  London  heard. 
Japan  in  your  sitting-room  here,  in  ten 
days'  time,  knew  everything  there  was  to 
be  known." 

"I  didn't  bring  N'ikasti  here  for  this," 
Fischer  insisted. 

"Perhaps  not,"  Pamela  conceded,  "but 
if  you're  a  good  American,  what  are  you 
doing    at    all    with    a    Japanese    secret 
■a?" 

"If  you  trust  me,  you  shall  know," 
Fischer  promised.  "Listen  to  reason.  Let 
us  have  finished  with  one  affair  at  a  time. 
You  very  nearly  lost  that  formula  to 
Japan.  Hand  over  the  pocket-book.  You 
see  how  dangerous  it  is  for  it  to  remain  in 
your  possession.  I'll  keep  my  share  of  the 
bargain.  I'll  put  my  scheme  before  you. 
Come,  be  reasonable.  See,  here's  the 
forged  transfer." 

He  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and 
spread  it  out  upon  the  table.  His  long, 
hairy  fingers  were  shaking  with  nervous- 
ness. 

"Come,  make  it  a  deal,"  he  persisted. 
"You  can  pay  me  the  defalcations  or  not,  , 

I  ou  choose.  There  is  your  brother's 
freedom  and  the  honor  of  your  name,  in 
exchange   for   that   pocket-book." 

PAMELA,  after  all  her  hesitation, 
seemed  to  make  up  her  mind  with 
startling  suddenness.  She  thrust  the 
pocket-book  towards  Fischer,  took  the 
transfer  from  his  fingers  and  tore  it  into 
small  pieces. 

"I  give  in,"  she  said.  "This  time  you 
have  scored.  We  will  talk  about  the  other 
matter  to-morrow." 

Fischer  buttoned  up  the  packet  care- 
fully in  his  breast-pocket.  His  eyes 
glittered.  He  turned  towards  the  door. 
On  the  threshold  he  looked  around.  He 
stretched  out  his  hand  towards  Pamela. 

"Believe  me,  you  have  done  well,"  he 
assured  her  hoarsely.  "I  shall  keep  my 
word.  I  will  set  you  in  the  path  of  great 
things." 

He  left  the  room,  and  they  heard  the 
furious  ringing  of  the  lift  bell.  Pamela 
was  tearing  into  smaller  pieces  the  forged 
transfer.  Van  Teyl,  a  little  pale,  but 
with  new  life  in  his  frame,  was  watching 
the  fragments  upon  the  floor.  There  was 
a    tap    at    the    door.      Nikasti    entered. 


Synopsis:     Capt.     Graham,     an 
■lish  officer,  invents  a  urn-  e.rplo- 

tells 
it  it  at  a  faski  res- 

taurant in  the  hearing  of  a  number 
of  people,  including  John  Lutches- 
ter, another  Englishman;  Pamela 
Van  Tnil,  an  American  girl;  Oscar 
a  German-American,  and 
!■'<>'  mi,   «   Japanese.       He 

,<xly  disappears.  Pamela, 
believing  he  has  been  overpowered 
and  is  being  kept  in  some  part  of 
the  restaurant,  obtains  information 
from  two  employees  with  reference 
to  a  deserted  chapel  beside  the  res- 
taurant. She  secures  tlie  hey  to  the 
ael.  In  the  meantime  Graham 
■  i  a  drugged  stupor  to 
find  himself  in  the  chapel  confronted 
with     Fischer,     ivho     demands     the 


formula  for  the  new  explosive.  It 
develops  that  the  formula  has  al- 
ready disappeared.  Lutchester 
UN  Graham  and  sends  him 
under  guard  to  a  quiet  country 
place,  but  on  the  way  Graham  is 
killed.  In  the  meantime  Pamela 
Van  Teyl  returns  to  America  on  the 
same  boat  as  Fischer  and  finds  that 
he  is  sharing  rooms  in  New  York 
with  her  brother  with  a  Japanese 
valet  named  Nikasti.  The  valet 
proves  to  be  in  the  Japanese  secret 
service  and,  believing  Pamela  to 
have  the  stolen  formida,  he  tries  to 
force  it  from  her.  She  is  rescued  by 
Lutchester,  who  has  also  journeyed 
to  America.  Fischer  has  James 
Van  Teyl  in  his  power  and  promises 
to  release  him  if  Pamela  will  give 
him  the  document. 
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Pamela's  fingers  paused  in  their  task. 
Van  Teyl  stared  at  him.  The  newcomer 
was  carrying  the  evening  papers,  which 
he  laid  down  upon  the  table. 

"Is  there  anything  more  I  can  do  before 
I  go  to  bed,  sir?"  he  asked,  with  his  usual 
reverential  little  bow. 

"Aren't  you  hurt?"  Van  Teyl  exclaimed. 

"Hurt?"  Nikasti  replied  wonderingly. 
"Oh,  no!" 

"Weren't  you  knocked  down  by  a  taxi- 
cab,"  Pamela  asked,  "outside  the  hotel?" 

Nikasti  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
with  an  air  of  gentle  surprise. 

"I  have  been  to  my  rooms  in  the  ser- 
vants' quarters,"  he  told  them,  "on  the 
twenty-sixth  floor.  I  have  not  been  down- 
stairs at  all.  I  have  been  unpacking  and 
arranging  my  own  humble  belongings." 

Van  Teyl  clasped  his  forehead. 

"Let  me  get  this!"  he  exclaimed.  "You 
haven't  been  down  in  the  lobby  of  the 
hotel,  you  haven't  been  knocked  down  by 
a  taxi-cab  that  skidded,  you  haven't  lost  a 
pocket-book  which  you  had  previously 
stolen  from  my  sister?" 

Nikasti  shook  his  head.  He 
seemed  completely  mystified. 
He  watched  Pamela's  face 
carefully. 

"Perhaps  there  has  been 
some  mistake,"  he  suggested 
quietly.  "My  English  is  some- 
times not  very  good.  I  would 
not  dream  of  trying  to  rob 
the  young  lady.  I  have  not 
lost  any  pocket-book.  I  have 
not  descended  lower  down  in 
the  hotel  than  this  floor." 

Van  Teyl  waved  him  away, 
accepted  his  farewell  saluta- 
tion, and  waited  until  the  door 
was  closed. 

"Look  here,  Pamela,"  he 
protested,  turning  almost  ap- 
pealing towards  her,  "my 
brain  wasn't  made  for  this 
sort  of  thing.  What  in  thun- 
der does  it  all  mean?" 

Pamela  looked  at  the  frag- 
ments of  paper  upon  the  floor 
and  sank  back  in  an  easy 
chair. 

"Jimmy,"   she   confided,  "I  sam 

don't  know." 


CHAPTER  XV. 


D  AMELA  opened  her  eyes 
*  the  next  morning  upon  a 
distinctly  pleasing  sight.  At 
the  foot  of  her  bed  was  an 
enormous  basket  of  pink  car- 
nations. On  the  counterpane 
by  her  side  lay  a  smaller  clus- 
ter of  twelve  very  beautiful 
dark  red  Gloire  de  Dijon 
Attached  to  these  latter  was 
a  note. 

"When  did  these  flowers 
come,  Leah?"  Pamela  asked 
the  maid  who  was  moving 
about  the  room. 

"An  hour  ago,  madam,"  the 
girl  told  her. 

"Read  the  name  on  the 
card,"  Pamela  directed, 
pointing  to  the  mass  of  pink 
blossoms. 

"Mr.  Oscar  H.  Fischer,"  the 
girl  read  out.  "with  respectful 
compliments." 

Pamela  smiled. 

"He  doesn't  know,  then," 
she  murmured  to  herself. 
"Get  my  bath  ready,  Leah." 

The  maid  disappeared  into 


the  inner  room.  Pamela  tore  open  the 
note  attached  to  the  roses  by  her  side, 
and  read  it  slowly  through: — 

Dear  Miss  Van  Teyl, 

I  am  so  sorry,  but  the  luncheon  we 
had  half-planned  for  to-day  must  be 
postponed.  I  have  an  urgent  message 
to  go  south,  to  inspect — but  no  secrets! 
It's  horribly  disappointing.  I  hope  we 
may  meet  in  a  few  days. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Lutchester. 

Pamela  laid  down  the  note,  conscious  of 
an  indefined  but  distinct  sensation  of  dis- 
appointment. After  all,  it  was  not  so 
wonderful  to  wake  up  and  find  oneself 
in  New  York.  The  sun  was  pleasant,  the 
little  puffs  of  air  which  came  in  through 
the  window  across  the  park  delightful 
and  exhilarating,  yet  something  had  gone 
out  of  the  day.  Accustomed  to  self-analy- 
sis, she  asked  herself  swiftly — what?  It 
was,   without    a   doubt,   something  to   do 


with  Lutchester's  departure.  She  tried 
to  face  the  question  of  her  disappoint- 
ment. Was  it  possible  to  feel  any  real 
interest  in  a  man  who  preferred  a  Govern- 
ment post  to  the  army  at  such  a  time,  and 
who  had  brought  his  golf  clubs  out  to 
America?  Her  imagination  for  a  moment 
revolved  around  the  problem  of  his  ap- 
parently uninteresting  and  yet,  in  some 
respects,  contradictory  personality.  Was 
it  really  her  fancy  or  had  she,  every  now 
and  then,  detected  behind  that  flamboyant 
manner  traces  of  something  deeper  and 
more  serious,  something  which  seemed  to 
indicate  a  life  and  aims  of  which  nothing 
appeared  upon  the  surface?  She  clasped 
her  knees  and  sat  up  in  bed,  listening  to 
the  sound  of  the  running  water  in  the  next 
room.  Was  there  any  possible  explana- 
tion of  his  opportune  appearance  on  the 
night  before  with  a  dummy  pocket-book 
and  a  concocted  story?  The  cleverest  man 
on  earth  could  surely  never  have  gauged 
her  position  with  Fischer  and  intervened 
in  such  a  manner  at  the  psychological  mo- 
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ment.  Yet  he  had  done  it,  she  reflected, 
gazing  thoughtfully  at  Fischer's  gift  If, 
indeed,  he  knew  what  wai  passing  around 

him  to  that  extent,  how  much  more  know- 
ledge might  he  not  possess'.'  She  felt  the 
little  silken  licit  mound  her  waist.  At 
least  there  was  DO  one  who  could  take 
ly  Graham's  secret,  from  her  until  she 
chose  to  give  it  up.  Supposing  for  a  mo- 
ment that  Lutchester  was  also  out  foi 
great  thil  he  fooled  by  her  atti- 

tude? If  he  knew  so  much,  he  must  know 
that  the  secret  remained  with  her.  Per- 
haps, after  all  he  was  only  a  philanderer 
in  intrigue.     ... 

PAMELA  bathed  and  dressed,  sent  for 
her  brother,  and,  to  his  horror,  in- 
sisted upon  an  American  breakfast. 

"It's  quite  time  I  came  back  to  look 
after  you,  Jimmy,"  she  said  severely,  as 
she  watched  him  send  away  his  grape 
fruit  and  gaze  helplessly  at  his  bacon  and 
eggs.  "You're  going  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf    young  man." 

"I  shan't  be  sorry,"  he  confessed   fer- 


The  frovn  d  upon  h*r 

forehead.  She  was  Inking  very 
uncompromising  indeed  irhen 
John  Lutchester  ascended  tin- 
steps. 


vently.  "I  tell  you,  Pamela,  when  you 
have  a  thing  like  this  hanging  over  you, 
it's  hell — some  hell!  You  just  want  to 
drown  your  thoughts  and  keep  going  all 
the  time." 

She  nodded  sagely. 

"Well,  that's  over  now,  Jimmy,"  she 
said,  "and  I  want  you  to  listen  to  me.  It's 
more  than  likely  that  Mr.  Fischer  may 
find  out  at  any  moment  that  the  mysteri- 
ous pocket-book,  which  came  from  heaven 
knows  where,  is  a  faked  one.  He  may  be 
horrid  about  it." 

"While  we  are  on  that,"  Van  Teyl  inter- 
rupted, "I  couldn't  sleep  a  wink  last  night 
for  trying  to  imagine  where  on  earth  that 
fellow  La  came  in,  and  what  his 

game  was." 

"1  have  a  headache  this  morning,  try- 
ing to  puzzle  out  the  same  thing,"  Pamela 
told  him. 

"He  seems  such  an  ordinary  sort  of 
chap,"  Van  Teyl  continued  thoughtfully. 
"Good  sportman,  no  doubt,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  the  last  fellow  in  the 
world  to  concoct  a  yarn,  and  if  he  did, 
what  was  his  ob- 
ject?" 

"Jimmy,"  his  sis- 
ter begged,  "let's 
quit.  Of  course,  I 
know  a  little  more 
than  you  do,  but  the 
little  more  that  I 
do  know  only  makes 
it  more  confusing. 
Now,  to  make  it 
worse,  he's  gone 
away." 

"What,  this 
morning?" 


"Gone  away  on  his  Government  work," 
Pamela  announced.  "I  had  a  note  and 
some  roses  from  him.  Don't  let's  talk 
about  it,  Jimmy.  I  keep  on  getting  new 
ideas,  and  it  makes  my  brain  whirl.  I 
want  to  talk  about  you." 

"I'm  a  rotten  lot  to  talk  about,"  he 
sighed. 

She  patted  his  hand. 

"You're  nothing  of  the  sort,  dear,  and 
you've  got  to  remember  now  that  you're 
out  of  the  trouble.  But  listen.  Hurry 
down  to  the  office  as  early  as  you  can  and 
set  about  straightening  things  out,  so 
that  if  Mr.  Fischer  tries  to  make  trouble, 
he  won't  be  able  to  do  it.  There's  my 
cheque  for  eighty-nine  thousand  dollars 
I  made  out  last  night  before  I  went  to 
bed,"  she  added,  passing  it  over  to  him. 
"Just  replace  what  stocks  you're  short  of 
and  get  yourself  out  of  the  mesa,  and 
don't  waste  any  time  about  it." 

His  face  glowed  as  he  looked  across  the 
table. 

"You're  the  most  wonderful  sister, 
Pamela." 

"Nonsense!"  she  interrupted.  "Non- 
sense !  I  ought  not  to  have  left  you  alone 
all  this  time,  and,  besides,  I'm  pretty  sure 
he  helped  you  into  this  trouble  for  his 
own  ends.  Anyway,  we  are  all  right 
now.  I  shall  be  in  New  York  for  a  few 
days  before  I  go  to  Washington.  When 
I  do  go,  you  must  see  whether  you  can 
get  leave  and  come  with  me." 

"That's  bully,"  he  declared.  "I'll  get 
leave,  right  enough.  There's  never  been 
less  doing  in  Wall  Street.  But  say, 
Pamela,  I  don't  seem  to  half  understand 
what's  going  on.  You've  given  up  most 
of  your  friends,  and  you  spend  months 
away  there  in  Europe  in  all  sorts  of 
corners.  Now  you  come  back  and  you 
seem  mixed  up  in  regular  secret  service 
work.  Where  do  you  come  in,  any  way? 
What  are  you  going  to  Washington  for?" 
She  smiled. 

"Queer    tastes,    haven't    I, 
Jimmy?" 

"Queer  for  a  girl." 
"That's  prejudice,"  she  ob- 
MBSsssa*       jected,     shaking     her     head. 
"Nowadays     there     are     few 
things  a  woman  can't  do.    To 
tell    you   the   truth,    my    new 
interest  in  life  started  three 
years  ago,  when  Uncle  Theo- 
dore found  out  that  I  was  going  to  Rome 
for  the  winter." 

"So  Uncle  Theodore  started  it,  did  he? 

She  nodded. 

"That's  the  worst  of  having  an  uncle 
in  the  Administration,  isn't  it?  Well,  of 
course,  he  gave  me  letters  to  everyone  in 
Rome,  and  I  found  out  what  he  wanted 
quite  easily,  and  without  the  inquiries 
going  through  the  Embassy  at  all.  Some- 
times, as  you  can  understand,  that's  a 
great  advantage.  I  found  it  simply  fas- 
cinating— the  work,  I  mean — and  after 
three  or  four  more  commissions — well, 
they  recognized  me  at  Washington.  I 
have  been  to  most  of  the  capitals  in 
Europe  at  different  times,  with  small 
affairs  to  arrange  at  each,  or  informa- 
tion to  get.  Sometimes  it's  been  just 
about  commercial  things.  Since  the  war, 
though,  of  course,  it's  been  more  exciting 
than  ever.  If  I  were  an  Englishwoman 
instead  of  an  American,  I  could  tell  them 
some  things  in  London  which  they'd  find 
pretty  surprising.  It's  not  my  affair, 
though,  and  I  keep  what  information  I  do 
pick  up  until  it  works  in  with  something 
else  for  our  own  good.  I  knew  quite  well 
in  Berlin,  for  instance,  to  speak  of  some- 
thing you've  heard  of,  that  Henry's  Re- 
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staurant  in  London  was  being  used  as  a 
centre  of  espionage  by  the  Germans. 
That  is  why  I  was  on  the  look  out,  the  day 
I  went  there." 

"You  mean  the  day  that  pocket-book 
was  stolen  that  the  whole  world  seems 
crazy  about?"  Van   Teyl  asked. 

She  nodded. 

"I  believe  it  is  perfectly  true,"  she  said, 
"that  a  young  man  called  Graham  has 
invented  an  entirely  new  explosive,  the 
formula  for  which  he  brought  to  Henry's 
with  him  that  day.  It  isn't  only  what 
happens  when  the  shell  explodes,  but  a 
sort  of  putrefaction  sets  in  all  round,  and 
they  say  that  everything  within  a  mile 
dies.  There  were  spies  down  even  watch- 
ing his  experiments.  There  were  spies 
following  him  up  to  London,  there  were 
spies  in  Henry's  Restauraunt  when  like 
a  fool  he  gave  the  thing  away.  Fischer 
was  the  ringleader  of  this  lot,  and  he 
meant  having  the  formula  from  Graham 
that  night.  I  don't  want  to  bore  you, 
Jimmy,  but  I  got  there  first." 

"Bore  me!"  the  young  man  repeated. 
"Why,  it's  like  a  modern  Arabian  Nights. 
I  can't  imagine  you  in  the  thick  of  this 
sort  of  thing,   Pamela." 

"It's  very  easy  to  slip  into  the  way  of 
anything  you  like,"  she  answered.  "I 
knew  exactly  what  they  were  going  to  do 
to  Captain  Graham,  and  I  got  there  be- 
fore them.  When  they  searched  him, 
the  formula  had  gone.  Fischer  caught 
my  steamer  and  worried  me  all  the  way 
over.  He  thought  he  had  us  in  a  corner 
last  night,  and  then  a  miracle  happened." 

"You  mean  that  fellow  Lutchester  turn- 
ing up?" 

"Yes,  I  mean  that,"  Pamela  admitted. 

"Say,  didn't  that  Jap  fellow  get  the 
pocket-book  from  your  rooms  at  all, 
then?"  Van  Teyl  asked.  "I  couldn't  fol- 
low it  all  last  night." 

"He  searched  my  rooms,"  Pamela  re- 
plied, "and  failed  to  find  it.  Afterwards, 
when  he  and  I  were  alone  in  your  sitting- 
room,  heaven  knows  what  would  have 
happened,  but  for  the  miraculous  arrival 
of  Mr.  Lutchester,  whom  I  had  left  behind 
in  London,  come  to  pay  an  evening  call  in 
the  Hotel  Plaza,  New  York!" 

•y  AN  TEYL  shook  his  head  slowly,  got 
v  up  from  his  seat,  lit  a  cigarette,  and 
came  back  again. 

"Pam,"  he  confessed,  "my  brain  won't 
stand  it.  You're  not  going  to  tell  me  that 
Lutchester's  in  the  game?  Why,  a 
simpler  sort  of  fellow  I  never  spoke  to." 

"I  can't  make  up  my  own  mind  about 
Mr.  Lutchester,"  Pamela  sighed.  "He 
helped  me  in  London  on  the  night  I  sailed 
— in  fact,  he  was  very  useful  indeed — but 
why  he  invented  that  story  about  Nikasti, 
brought  a  dummy  pocket-book  into  the 
room  and  helped  us  out  of  all  our  troubles, 
unless  it  was  by  sheer  and  brilliant  in- 
stinct, I  cannot  imagine." 

"Let  me  get  on  to  this,"  Van  Teyl  said. 
"Even  the  pocket-book  was  a  fake,  then?" 

She  nodded. 

"I  shouldn't  be  likely  to  leave  things  I 
risk  my  life  for  about  my  bedroom,"  she 
told  him. 

"Where  is  it,  then — the  real  thing?"  he 
asked. 

She  smiled. 

"If  you  must  know,  Jimmy,"  she  con- 
fided, dropping  her  voice,  "it  is  in  a  little 
compartment  of  a  silk  belt  around  my 
waist.  It  will  remain  there  until  I  get  to 
Washington,  or  until  Mr.  Haskall  comes 
to  me." 

"Haskall,  the  Government  explosives 
man?" 


Pamela  nodded. 

"Even  he  won't  get  it  without  Govern- 
ment authority." 

"Now,  tell  me,  Pamela,"  Van  Teyl  went 
on — "you're  a  far-seeing  girl — I  suppose 
we  should  get  it  in  the  neck  from  Ger- 
many some  day  or  other,  if  the  Germans 
won?  Why  don't  you  hand  the  formula 
over  to  the  British  and  give  them  a 
chance  to  get  ahead?" 

"That's  a  sensible  question,  Jimmy, 
and  I'll  try  to  answer  it,"  Pamela  pro- 
mised. "Because  when  once  the  shells 
are  made  and  used,  the  secret  will  be  gone. 
I  think  it  very  likely  that  it  would  enable 
England  to  win  the  war;  but,  you  see,  I 
am  an  American,  not  English,  and  I'm 
all  American.  I  have  been  in  touch  with 
things  pretty  closely  for  some  time  now, 
and  I  see  trouble  ahead  for  us  before  very 
long.  I  can't  exactly  tell  you  where  it's 
coming  from,  but  I  feel  it.  I  want  Amer- 
ica to  have  something  up  her  sleeve,  that's 
why." 

"You're  a  great  girl,  Pamela,"  her 
brother  declared.  "I'm  off  down  town, 
feeling  a  different  man.  And,  Pamela,  I 
haven't  said  much,  but  God  bless  you,  and 
as  long  as  I  live  I'm  going  as  straight 
as  a  die.     I've  had  my  lesson." 

He  bent  over  her  a  little  clumsily  and 
kissed  her.  Pamela  walked  to  the  door 
with  him. 

"Be  a  dear,"  she  called  out,  "and  come 
back  early.     And,  Jimmy!" 

"Hullo?" 

"Put  things  right  at  the  office  at  once," 
she  whispered  with  emphasis.  "Fischer 
hasn't  found  out  yet.  I  sent  him  a  mes- 
sage this  morning,  thanking  him  for  the 
carnations,  and  asking  him  to  walk  with 
me  in  the  park  after  breakfast.  I  shall 
keep  him  away  till  lunch  time,  at  least." 

The  young  man  looked  at  her,  and  at 
Nikasti,  who  out  in  the  corridor  was  hold- 
ing his  hat  and  cane.     Then  he  chuckled. 

"And  they  say  that  things  don't  happen 
in  New  York !"  he  murmured,  as  he  turned 
away. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

A  N  elderly  New  Yorker,  a  man  of  fash- 
**■  ion,  renowned  for  his  social  percep- 
tions, pressed  his  companion's  arm  at  the 
entrance  to  Central  Park  and  pointed  to 
Pamela. 

"There  goes  a  typical  New  York  girl," 
he  said,  "and  the  best-looking  I've  seen  for 
many  a  long  day.  You  can  go  all  round 
Europe,  Freddie,  and  not  see  a  girl  with 
a  face  and  figure  like  that.  She  has  that 
frank  way,  too,  of  looking  you  in  the 
eyes." 

"I  know,"  the  other  assented.  "Gib- 
son's girls  all  had  it.  Kind  of  look  which 
seems  to  say — 'I  know  you  find  me  nice 
and  I  don't  mind.  I  wonder  whether  you're 
nice,  too'."    .     .     . 

Pamela  strolled  along  the  park  with 
Fischer  by  her  side.  She  wore  a  tailor- 
made  costume  of  black  and  white  tweed, 
a  smart  hat,  in  which  yellow  seemed  the 
predominating  color.  Her  shoes,  her 
gloves,  the  light  tie  about  her  throat,  were 
all  the  last  word  in  the  simple  elegance  of 
suitability.  Fischer  walked  by  her  side — 
a  powerful,  determined  figure  in  a  care- 
fully-pressed blue  serge  suit  and  a  brown 
Flomburg  hat.  He  wore  a  rose  in  his 
buttonhole,  and  he  carried  a  cane — both 
unusual  circumstances.  After  fifty  years 
of  strenuous  living,  Mr.  Fischer  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  found  a  new  thing  in 
the  world. 

"This  is  a  pleasant  idea  of  yours,  Miss 
Van  Teyl,"  he  said. 


"I  haven't  disturbed  your  morning,  I 
hope?"  she  asked. 

"I  guess,  if  you  have,  it  isn't  the  way 
you  mean,"  he  replied.  "You've  disturbed 
a  good  deal  of  my  time  and  thoughts 
lately." 

"Well,  you've  had  your  own  way  now," 
she  sighed,  looking  at  him  out  of  the 
corner  of  her  eyes.  "I  suppose  you  always 
get  your  own  way  in  the  end,  don't  you, 
Mr.   Fischer?" 

"Generally,'  he  admitted.  "I  tell  you, 
though,  Miss  Van  Teyl,"  he  went  on  earn- 
estly, "if  you're  alluding  to  last  night's 
affair,  I  hated  the  whole  business.  It  was 
my  duty,  and  the  opportunity  was  there, 
but  with  what  I  have  I  am  satisfied. 
With  reference  to  that  little  debt  of  your 
brother's " 

"Please'don't  say  a  word,  Mr.  Fischer," 
she  interrupted.  "You  will  find  that  all 
put  right  as  soon  as  you  get  down  to 
Wall  Street.  ■  Tell  me,  what  have  you  done 
with  your  prize?" 

Mr.  Fischer  looked  very  humble. 

"Miss  Van  Teyl,"  he  said,  "for  certain 
reasons  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  truth. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  the  best  in  the  long 
run.  We  may  even  before  long  be  work- 
ing together.  So  I  start  by  being  honest 
with  you.  The  pocket-book  is  by  now  on 
its  way  to  Germany." 

"To  Germany?"  she  exclaimed.  "And 
after  all  your  promises!" 

"Ah,  but  think,  Miss  Van  Teyl,"  he 
pleaded.  "I  throw  aside  all  subterfuge. 
In  your  heart  you  know  well  what  I  am 
and  what  I  stano!  for.  I  deny  it  no 
longer.  I  am  a  German-American,  work- 
ing for  Germany,  simply  because  America 
does  not  need  my  help.  If  America  were 
at  war  with  any  country  in  the  world,  my 
brains,  my  knowledge,  my  wealth  would 
be  hers.  But  now  it  is  different.  Ger- 
many is  surrounded  by  many  enemies,  and 
she  calls  for  her  sons  all  over  the  world 
to  remember  the  Fatherland.  You  can 
sympathize  a  little  with  my  unfortunate 
country,  Miss  Van  Teyl,  and  yet  remain 
a  good  American.  You  are  not  angry 
with  me?" 

"I  suppose  I  ought  to  be,  but  I  am  not 
in  the  least,"  she  assured  him.  "I  never 
had  any  doubt  as  to  the  destination  of  that 
packet." 

"That,"  he  admitted,  "is  a  relief  to  me. 
Let  us  wipe  the  matter  from  our  mem- 
ories,  Miss   Van   Teyl." 

"One  word,"  she  begged,  "and  that 
only  of  curiosity.  "Did  you  examine  the 
contents  of  the  pocket-book?" 

He  turned  his  head  and  looked  at  her. 
For  a  moment  he  had  lost  the  greater 
spontaneity  of  his  new  self.  He  was  again 
the   cold,   calculating   machine. 

"No,"  he  answered,  "except  to  take  out 
and  destroy  what  seemed  to  be  a  few 
private  memoranda.  There  was  a  bill  for 
flowers,  a  note  from  a  young  lady — some 
rubbish  of  that  sort.  The  remaining 
papers  were  all  calculations  and  figures, 
chemical  formulae." 

"Are  you  a  chemist,  Mr.  Fischer?"  she 
inquired, 

"Not  in  the  least,"  he  acknowledged. 
"I  recognized  just  enough  of  the  formulae 
on  the  last  page  to  realize  that  there  were 
entirely  new  elements  being  dealt  with." 

She  nodded. 

"I  only  asked  out  of  curiosity.  I  agree. 
Let  us  put  it  out  of  our  thoughts.  You 
see,  I  am  generous.  We  have  fought  a 
battle,  you  and  I,  and  I  have  lost.  Yet  we 
remain  friends." 

"It  is  more  than  your  friendship  that  I 
want,  Miss  Van  Teyl,"  he  pleaded,  his 
voice  shaking  a  little.  "I  am  years  older 
Continued  ov  page  91. 
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The  One  Way  To  Win 


Only  by  Building  Ships  Can  the  Allies  Score  a  Victory 

By  Agnes  C.  Laut 

Who  wrote  "The  Canadian  Commonwealth,"  "Lords  of  the  North." 


tp:T  us  acknowledge  that,  with  the  prac- 
tical defection  of  Russia  from  the 
J  Allies  and  the  reverses  to  Italy,  all 
hope  of  peace  has  gone  from  the  mind 
of  the  United  States  Government  and  the 
United  States  people.  Up  to  the  middle 
of  September — yes,  up  to  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber— it  was  impossible  to  persuade  the 
average  United  States  citizen,  or  the 
average  United  States  Government  offi- 
cial, that,  with  the  offers  of  the  King  of 
Spain  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  ab- 
dicate, Germany  could  go  on.  Russia  was 
the  first  shock  to  shatter  false  hopes; 
Italy  was  the  second;  and  preparations 
are  going  apace  here  now  for  a  five-year 
war  and  an  army  of  one  milion  men  in 
the  field  by  1918.  The  realization  has 
come  home  with  terribly  poignant  force 
that,  if  the  war  is  to  be  won,  it  is  to  be 
won  by  the  armies  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States;  and  it  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  American  people's  sanguine, 
emotional,  practical  temperament  that 
they  have  swung  clean  to  the  other  ex- 
treme; from  lethargy  fat  with  profits  to 
lank,  eager,  grim  stop-at-nothing  deter- 
mination to  put  the  last  ounce  of  the  na- 
tion's strength  into  the  fight. 

It  is  the  tragedy  of  the  stupid  censor- 
ship that  details  of  the  present  pace  are 
not  given  to  the  public.  Northcliffe  drew 
aside  the  veil  for  a  moment  when  he  pen- 
ned his  famous  letter  to  Lloyd  George 
full  of  confidence  in  America's  part  in  the 
war.  Roughly,  and  as  openly  as  I  am 
permitted  to  speak,  the  general  under- 
standing here  is  that  what  Italy  has  done 
in  the  last  few  weeks — France  may  do  in 
the  next  few  weeks.  In  fact,  what  Italy 
has  done  France  will  do  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty, unless  she  can  clear  her  official 
circles  of  incompetency  and  graft.  The 
undoing  of  Russia  and  Italy  came  from 
subterranean  German  propaganda  in  the 
guise  of  socialism.  The  same  poison  is  at 
work  in  France.  The  same  poison  is  at 
work  in  the  United  States.  I  had  lunch 
last  week  with  a  group  of  American 
artists  who  have  lived  in  Paris  for  twenty 
years.  They  were  back  in  America  but 
three  days.  They  have  travelled  over  all 
sections  of  France  by  first  class,  second 
class,  third;  and  they  were  removing  their 
studios  permanently  from  Paris  to  New 
York.  Why?  Because  outside  official 
circles    they   found    France   being   per- 
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Editor's  Note.  —  fa  Franc*  war- 
<ry  and  suffering  from  the  same 
undermining  influences  that  have 
weakened  Russia  and  Italy?  There 
are  facts  which  seem  to  i>oint  that 
way  and  Miss  Laut  draws  from 
them  the  conclusion  that  Hritain  and 
A  meriea  must  carry  the  burden  now. 
That  there  is  only  one  way  to  win — 
by  building  ships — and  that  Uncle 
Sam  is  undertaking  this  part  of 
it  with  characteristic  vigor  is  the 
message   that    this   article   contains. 

meated  with  the  same  poison  that  has 
undone  Russia  and  Italy.  Because  they 
fear  the  same  debacle  in  France  as  in 
Russia  and  Italy;  and  because  if  their 
fears  are  realized,  it  means  a  prolonged 
and  terrible  war  in  which  two  powers 
must  bear  the  brunt — the  United  States 
and   Great   Britain. 

Patriots  inoculated  with  pacificism 
and  socialism  lose  the  ardor  and  the 
edge  of  their  fighting  zeal  if  they  suspect 
corruption  and  mismanagement  in  their 
rulers;  and,  unfortunately,  the  suspicion 
has  the  strongest  possible  grounding  on 
facts.  I  could  give  details  of  this,  especi- 
ally regarding  repudiated  American  rail- 
road accounts  in  France;  but  it  would  lead 
away  from  the  main  theme — how  Ameri- 
can knowledge  of  the  truth  has  speeded 
up  the  pace  here. 

The  United  States  and  France  are  very 
close — much  closer  in  sympathy  than  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States;  and  as  colony 
after  colony  of  Parisian  Americans  have 
come  back  to  the  United  States  to  live,  the 
truth  has  percolated  through  to  the  public, 
in  spite  of  the  censorship. 

THE  first  reaction  was  in  this  country 
girding  up  her  loins  to  work  to  feed 
the  world.  The  second  was  in  a  universal 
demand  that  "blood  and  treasure,"  as  Wil- 
son put  it,  should  not  be  wasted  on  the 
battlefield — in  a  word,  that  an  army  of 
aeroplanes  should  protect  the  advancing 
army  of  men.  And  then,  as  the  disasters 
of  Russia  and  Italy  came  home  to  the 
American  mind  with  a  growing  knowledge 
of  France's  war-weariness,  sprang  up  a 
demand  for  an  army;  not  of  one  million 
men,  but,  if  need  be,  of  five  or  ten  million. 
And  lastly  and  most  insistently  of  all — 


because  food,  army,  aeroplanes  are  useless 
without  them — plans  for  such  fleets  of 
merchant  carriers  as  this  nation  has 
never  dreamed  of;  and  that  brings  us  to 
the  work  of  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor- 
poration. 

And,  to  quiet  apprehensions,  I  want  to 
put  on  record  here  that  the  work  of  the 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  has  gone 
past  the  stage  of  paper  plans.  Before 
these  words  appear  in  print  300,000  skilled 
steel  and  bridge  structural  workers  will 
be  riveting  the  ship  plates  together  for 
the  merchant  -fleet  that  is  to  carry  Uncle 
Sam's  five  million  fighters  and  their  food 
and  munitions  overseas.  Before  these 
words  are  printed  seven  different  yards 
within  a  radius  of  seven  miles  from  New 
York,  and  as  many  again  in  Philadelphia, 
will  be  launching  each  one  freighter  every 
three  days  throughout  the  year  1918.  And 
this  takes  no  account  of  the  big  plants  up 
at  Fore  River,  Boston,  down  at  Newport 
News,  at  Mobile,  along  the  waterfront  of 
Texas,  and  up  the  Pacific  Coast.  On  the 
Pacific  Coast  alone  there  are  75,000  ship- 
builders employed  to-day,  where  there 
were  not  700  before  the  war. 

Do  a  little  figuring  if  you  have  any 
fear  that  these  ship  plans  may  be  more 
hot  air  than  tonnage!  In  one  ship  plant 
off  Newark  across  from  Manhattan  one 
freighter  of  5,000  tons  will  be  launched 
every  three  days  for  two  years.  This 
company's  lease  was  for  only  four  years. 
The  American  Government  requested  that 
it  extend  its  lease  for  fourteen  years,  and 
advanced  the  money  to  secure  the  lease; 
and  this  plant  is  only  one  of  seven  round 
New  York.  This  plant  alone  will  launch 
200  ships  in  two  years.  Multiply  this 
plant's  output  by  seven  for  New  York, 
by  one  for  Boston,  by  seven  for  Philadel- 
phia, by  one  for  Mobile,  by  three  for 
Texas, by  six  for  the  Pacific  Coast;  and  the 
rivets  are  hammering  in  every  ship  yard. 
Add  your  total !  The  smallest  cargo  car- 
rier building  for  the  Government  is  5,000 
tons,  the  largest,  about  9,600,  with  two 
intermediate  sizes.  How  many  ships  do 
you  get?  When  the  war  broke  out,  Uncle 
Sam  had  less  than  six  cargo  carriers  ply- 
ing across  tlie  Atlantic.  He  had  a  large 
coast  fleet,  and  he  had  a  large  lake  fleet, 
and  he  had  a  growing  navy;  but  he  had 
only   six   cargo   and    passenger   carriers 
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across  the  Atlantic  under  the  American 
flag. 

And  all  this  building  takes  absolutely 
no  account  of  navy  construction,  of  men 
of  war,  of  dreadnoughts,  of  fast  destroy- 
ers, of  cruisers,  of  submarine  chasers,  of 
submarines.  The  Emergency  Fleet  plans 
touch  only  the  merchant  marine.  And  get 
it  clearly  in  your  mind!  The  rivets  are 
being  driven.  This  isn't  a  blue-pencil, 
lead-pencil  fleet.  In  one  plant,  12,000  men 
are  at  work,  and  the  Government  has  ad- 
vanced the  money  to  build  the  model  city 
to  house  and  care  for  the  workers.  This 
plant  needs  25,000  men.  In  another  plant, 
6,000  men  are  at  work.  Here  15,000  are 
needed.  At  time  of  writing,  300,000  ship- 
builders are  at  work;  but  500,000  are 
needed  and  will  yet  be  conscripted  for  the 
work. 

FOR  forty  years  patriots  in  the  United 
States  dinned  into  the  unheeding  ears 
of  a  happy-go-lucky  public  the  need  of  a 
merchant  fleet;  and  Congress  used  to  let 
the  patriots  spout  to  empty  benches;  and 
Uncle  Sam  had  less  than  six  carriers  on 
the  Atlantic.  But  at  one  scratch  of  the 
pen  the  German  Emperor  has  created  such 
a  merchant  fleet  as  patriots  never 
dreamed  of.  The  scratch  of  the  pen  was 
the  Kaiser's  signature  for  orders  to  re- 
sume submarine  warfare.  Praise  be  to 
Bill!  He  will  have  transformed  this 
shamble-jointed  people  into  a  united  na- 
tion before  he  finishes  his  job. 

Take  the  necessity  for  a  merchant  fleet 
as  a  war  measure  first,  altogether  apart 
from  the  fact  that  wheat  dropped  to  67 
cents  a  bushel  and  cotton  to  4  cents  a 
pound  when  the  declaration  of  war  shut 
off  the  sea  lanes  in  1914.  Soon  as  the  sea 
lanes  opened,  cotton  went  to  30  cents 
and  wheat  to  $3 — which  was  about  as 
effective  a  way  of  awakening  the 
Middle  Inland  West  to  interest  in 
a  merchant  marine  as  could  have 
been  devised. 

As  a  war  measure — though  this 
country  will  probably  and  is,  in 
fact,  now  counting  on  putting  five 
million  men  in  the  field — base  your 
estimates  on  the  million  men  who 
are  to  be  put  across  by  the  spring 
of  1918!  It  takes  four  tons  of 
cargo  space  to  care  for  one  soldier 
abroad  for  a  year.  That  is,  alto- 
gether apart  from  transporting 
the  man  himself,  it  requires  four 
tons  of  cargo  space  to  care  for 
the  man's  guns,  wagons,  food,  am- 
munition, tenting,  medical  sup- 
plies, clothes.  So  the  one  million 
men  to  be  on  the  field  by  April  of 
1918  will  require  four  millions 
tonnage  of  ships.  They  will  re- 
quire more  tonnage  than  the  seven 
plants  round  New  York  could  sup- 
ply at  the  rate  of  a  ship  of  5,000 
tons  off  the  ways  every  three  days; 
but  fortunately,  there  are  the  ad- 
ditional yards  on  Delaware  Bay, 
Mobile,  in  Texas  and  on  the  Paci- 
fic Coast.  Also  there  are  the  seized 
German  vessels  that  were  intern- 
ed. Also  there  are  the  fleets  of 
carriers  brought  down  from  the 
Great  Lakes  and  800  ships  com- 
mandeered from  the  coastwise 
trade.  It  is  quite  useless  to  at- 
tempt to  set  down  what  this  addi- 
tional cargo  space  totals  for  the 
war;  for  any  possible  estimate 
would  be  utterly  wrong.  Take  the 
seized  German  ships!  While  some 
of  them  are  floating  palaces  and 
good  for  10,000  to  20,000  tons,  they 
are    built    as    pleasure    craft   for 


times  of  peace.  They  have  great  speed 
and  humanly  speaking,  can  weather  any 
sea,  but,  struck  by  a  torpedo,  they  stand 
so  high  out  of  the  water,  there  is 
danger  of  their  turning  turtle  and  prov- 
ing death  traps.  Also  on  repairing  them, 
engineers  found  defects  in  construc- 
tion; so  that  the  Government  has  hesi- 
tated to  use  some  of  them  for  troop 
transports.  As  to  the  lake  carriers, 
there  was  a  time  when  it  was  estimated 
that  as  many  as  500  could  be  used  for 
Atlantic  traffic ;  but  on  trial  many  of  these 
had  defects  similar  to  the  seized  German 
ships.  Some  of  the  lake  carriers — especi- 
ally for  grain  and  ore — have  the  biggest 
cargo  capacity  in  the  world;  and,  while  a 
huge  cargo  carrier  is  a  great  temptation 
for  quick  work  in  time  of  war,  it  is  also  a 
great  temptation  to  a  $5,000  torpedo.  At 
time  of  writing  I  do  not  think  more  than 
200  lake  carriers  have  proved  suitable  for 
war  work  on  the  Atlantic.  Of  the  coast- 
wise fleet,  while  everything  over  2,000 
tons  has  been  commandeered  and  several 
lines  have  been  taken  over  wholly,  to  pull 
all  the  ships  fit  for  ocean  service  off  the 
coast  would  delay  shipments  of  food,  lum- 
ber, coal  and  ore  needed  for  the  war;  so 
the  most  of  Uncle  Sam's  dependence  for 
war  work  is  placed  on  the  cargo  carriers 
being  built  by  the  Emergency  Fleet. 

If  four  tons  of  ship  space  are  needed  for 
the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  every 
soldier  placed  on  the  field,  four  million 
tons  will  be  needed  in  1918  and  twenty 
million  tons  before  the  war  is  over.  But 
there  is  besides  the  necessity  for  ships  to 
transport  the  men  themselves;  and  to  esti- 
mate this  is  equally  impossible,  for  all  the 
men  will  flbt  go  at  once;  but,  estimating 
1,000  men  to  a  ship,  a  million  men  means 
1,000  trips  across  the  Atlantic. 

Lloyd    George   declared    that   the   first 


"Hurry  up"  Hurley,  the  dynamic  Amer- 
ican bitsinesH  man  who  is  handling 
the    huge    problem    of    ship    building. 


requisite  to  win  the  war  was  ships. 
Northcliffe  declared  in  Chicago  that,  with- 
out ships,  army,  aeroplanes  and  food 
would  be  as  nothing.  Ships,  then,  the 
Emergency  Fleet  is  providing  at  a  rate 
to  set  the  rythm  of  the  rivet  hammers 
resounding  round  the  world.  But  get  out 
of  your  head  the  idea  that  nothing  is 
doing. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  that  it  started  wrong.  It  first 
came  into  being  as  a  board  to  carry  out 
McAdoo's  idea  of  a  $50,000,000  corpora- 
tion for  a  United  States  merchant  marine. 
Then  war  was  declared;  and  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation  was  formed  to 
provide  a  merchant  fleet  to  win  the  war. 
Denman  and  Goethals  went  in.  One  was 
for  wood;  the  other  was  for  steel.  One 
was  a  politician  quarrelling  out  loud  and 
in  public;  the  other  was  an  army  engineer 
hating  hot  air  and  politics.  Though  353 
wooden  ships  are  under  way,  wood  fell 
down  as  the  final  form  of  merchant  fleet 
for  a  lot  of  reasons.  First,  it  was  found 
that  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  a  submarine 
a  ship  must  run  at  over  14  knots  up  to 
16  knots;  and  wood  could  not  be  depended 
on  to  do  this.  Next,  wood  could  not  be 
standardized.  Standardizing  is  the  key 
to  high  speed  in  building.  That  is,  one 
model  ship  is  built;  this  model  is  tested 
and  approved  as  perfect;  it  is  then  taken 
apart  and  its  parts  sent  to  forty  or  fifty 
different  factories,  capable  of  building 
multiple  parts  conforming  to  the  standard 
model  part  in  hand.  Now  all  the  old 
model  wooden  ship  yards  were  in  a  state 
of  dismantlement;  they  had  not  the  ways 
ready  for  this  kind  of  quick  standardized 
work,  and  there  were  no  subordinate  sub- 
sidiary fabricating  shops  to  rush  in  the 
supply  of  multiple  parts  in  thousands. 
Also — most  fatal  of  all  to  a  wooden  ship 
programme  —  the  old  time  wood 
shipbuilders  had  passed  away. 
The  cunning  craftsman  of  whom 
Longfellow  sang  had  gone.  It  was 
advertised  that  15,000  "wood" 
builders  would  begin  work  at  a 
certain  plant  on  a  certain  day. 
Less  than  1,500  could  be  found. 
So,  while  Denman  and  Goethals 
signed  contracts  for  353  wooden 
vessels,  58  of  wood  and  steel,  and 
k  225  steel,  and  also  commandeered 

A  some  400  other  vessels,  or  secured 

|ji  in  all  a  tonnage  good  for  five  mil- 

>'fi  lions  displacement,  both  their  re- 

signations were  accepted.  Hurley 
and  Capps  were  put  in  charge  of 
the  Government's  Emergency 
Fleet;  and  they  were  fortunate  to 
come  in  office  just  when  the  col- 
lapse of  Russia  and  reverse  to 
Italy  had  stiffened  the  whole  situ- 
ation. Hurley  was  a  trade  expert. 
Capps  was  a  careful  navy  man; 
and  Goethals'  steel  programme 
was  followed  to  the  letter  and  ex 
panded.  Instead  of  $50,000,000, 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation 
is  likely  to  expend  a  billion  and  a 
half.  Now  that  a  programme  is 
under  way  which  will  add  six  mil- 
lion tons  to  the  United  States 
merchant  marine  in  a  year,  Capps 
will  be  permitted  to  go  back  to 
strictly  navy  work,  and  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  will  be  joined  by  two 
of  the  greatest  building  geniuses 
in  the  world — Henry  Ford,  noted 
tor  a  system  of  standardizing  that 
speeds  construction,  and  Homer 
Ferguson,  the  general  manager 
of  Newport  News,  who  has  turned 
out  some  of  the  finest  battleships 
Conliiuifil  mi  }kiij<'  'JO. 
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THE  evening  performance  had  finish- 
ed barely  ten  minutes  before,  but 
already  the  theatre  was  closed. 
Hannibal,  the  world-famed  educated  bear, 
nosed  aside  the  asbestos  curtain  and  sur- 
veyed the  empty  auditorium.  Dimly  light- 
ed, it  looked  vague,  mysterious,  un- 
pleasantly suggestive  of  hidden  uncer- 
tainties; no  place  for  a  high-minded  quad- 
ruped. Though  he  craved  human  com- 
pany, any  kind  of  intelligent  company, 
in  fact,  he  didn't  care  to  seek  it  by  the 
front  door. 

He  returned  to  his  comfortable  travel- 
ling cage  in  the  wings.  H'm.  To  work 
the  door  open  had  been  as  easy  as  rolling 
off  a  colored  ball.  Although  it  was  his 
patron's  own  design,  he  sneered  with 
contempt.  Hard  times  indeed !  To  think 
that  this  miserable  playhouse,  in  one  of 
these  so-called  suburban  cities,  no  less, 
offered  no  adequate  dressing-room  for 
talented  animals.  He  was  expected  to 
spend  the  night  on  the  stage  of  this 
wretched  place!  Hard  time's  forsooth! 
To  think  that  Professor  Lionel  Leroy  (not 
to  mention  the  educated  Hannibal)  must 
perforce  show  at  a  cheap  picture  theatre 
in  a  small  bush  league  town.  And  booked 
for  a  full  week!  It  was  enough  to  make 
any  artistocratic,  self-respecting  bear 
chew  his  paws  with  shame. 


True,  the  Professor  seemed  to  like  the 
Bayhurst  natives — mighty  queer,  too — 
but  Hannibal,  a  metropolitan  to  his  toe-, 
tips,  deeply  resented  the  whole  affair. 

What  was  the  use,  he  reasoned,  of  a 
highly  educated  and  sensitive  bear  acting 
like  a  perfect  gentleman,  if  one  wasn't 
appreciated?  Enough  to  make  a  fellow 
disgusted  with  life.  Suddenly  a  mild  but 
agreeable  aroma  jerked  his  nose  upward. 
There  on  a  shelf  stood  a  bottle,  three- 
quarters  full  of  delectable  ginger  ale. 
Thanks  be  to  the  Great  Bear  that  he 
was  alone!  It  was  a  "property,"  yes, 
but  it  was  genuine.  In  their  act  the  Pro- 
fessor was  wont  to  fill  a  small  bumper, 
which  Hannibal  would  quaff  with  a  care- 
fully acquired  ease.  Rearing  on  his  hind 
legs  he  gripped  and  tilted  the  said  beak- 
er; joyously  its  contents  gurgled  down- 
wards. Summer  rain  was  never  more 
refreshing  to  a  dry-skinned  bullfrog. 
Hannibal  began  to  feel  in  better  spirits; 
he  patted  his  stomach  cheerfully;  he  al- 
most laughed  at  the  dim  electric  light. 
Then  his  eyes  roved  around  like  a  guile- 
less small  boy's  seeking  a  new  idea.  At 
one  side  the  door  of  a  dressing-room  hung 
about  an  inch  ajar.  It  caught  Hannibal's 
attention.    What  could  be  behind? 

Pushing  open  the  door,  he  entered.  The 
room  was  empty,  but  a  glimmering  ra- 


diance filtered  in  the  window  from  across 
the  alley.  What  caused  it?  It  seemed 
to  come  from  opposite,  and  now  and  then 
bars  of  music  tickled  his  attentive  ears. 
There  was  a  table  by  the  window,  on 
which  Hannibal,  scrambling,  pressed  his 
nose  against  the  pane.  A  window  across 
the  ten-foot-wide  alleyway  emitted  a  flood 
of  yellow,  exquisite  gold.  Dancing  figures 
— swinging,  swaying — crossed  and  re- 
crossed  the  bright  illumination.  The 
music  must  be  there  too!  It  fascinated 
the  watcher. 

THE  obstructing  pane  irritated  Han- 
nibal. It  was  like  a  bar,  preventing 
a  desired  delight.  He  wanted  to  smash 
it.  In  disgusted  heat  he  pushed  upward 
on  the  middle  sash.  Great  grizzles!  It 
was  loose!  What  sort  of  carelessness 
was  this?  Were  thieves  unknown  in 
Bayhurst?  Such  a  thing  would  never 
happen  in  New  York.  There  they  al- 
ways locked  everything! 

Suddenly  the  window  creaked  to  the 
top,  and  the  orchestra  strains  struck  him 
like  popping  corks.  The  figures  swung 
to  and  fro,  most  alluringly.  The  lights 
flamed  an  invitation  across..  By  the  aid 
of  a  gutter-pipe  Hannibal  gracefully 
lowered  himself  to  the  ground. 

Here,  however,  a  dilemma  faced  him. 
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A  sheer  brick  wall — and  without  a  handy 
gutter-pipe — about  six  feet  up  to  the  win- 
dow ledge,  discouraged  ascent.  He  felt 
like  Sinbad  the  Sailor  in  the  Valley  of 
Diamonds. 

He  turned  his  head  down  the  alley. 
It  was  a  cul  de  sac.  He  looked  toward 
the  main  street.  Ah!  Two  humans,  a 
man  and  a  girl,  in  summer  attire,  hurried 
past,  presumably  late  arrivals.  Hanni- 
bal's logical  mind  quickly  grasped  the  idea. 
There  must  be  an  entrance  at  that  end! 

He  trotted  to  the  alley's  end,  and  peered 
around  cautiously.  Across  the  street  was 
a  glass-fronted  store,  with  door  wide  open 
and  a  slumbering  automobile  in  front.  It 
looked  interesting.  Hannibal  loped  across 
the  dark  street  on  all  fours,  took  the  side- 
walk in  a  shuffling  hop  and  poked  his  in- 
quisitive nose  inside. 

*  *  * 

PERHAPS  this  tale  should 
have  started  at  a  point  ear- 
lier in  the  evening.     It  even 
might  have  been  carried  away 
back  many  years  to 
the  time,  when  Myr- 
tle  Dale  and   Harry 
Sims  and  Jack  Hind- 
ley  went  to  school  to- 
gether. Myrtle  was  a 


slim  little  thing  in  those  days  with  her 
hair  done  in  long  flaxen  tails  and  Harry 
Sims  was  her  acknowledged  beau.  Jack 
Hindley  worshipped  her  from  afar.  He 
was  too  mute  and  humble  to  show  his 
devotion  by  action  or  word  but  it  is 
probable   that   Myrtle   sensed   it. 

This  relationship  had  been  maintained 
between  the  three  right  through  school 
days  and  up  to  the  time  this  story  begins; 
except  that,  when  Harry  Sims  left  town 
for  a  few  years  in  search  of  a  fortune 
in  the  busy  world  that  lay  beyond  Bay- 
hurst,  Jack  had  come  forward  as  a  hesi- 
tant and  rather  self-effacing  successor. 
When  Harry  returned,  without  the  for- 
tune of  course  but  with  a  veneer  of 
manner  that  slow-going  Bayhurst  mistook 
for  polish,  Jack  hastily  effaced  himself 
again. 

Soon  after  his  return 
Harry  Sims  became  a  dancing 
teacher  at  the  local  academy. 


■ 


He  lived  at  home  and  his  fees  at  the 
academy  enabled  him  to  dress  well.  This 
filled  Harry's  philosophy  of  life  to  a 
complete  degree,  especially  as  Myrtle 
had  come  back  to  her  old  allegiance. 
Some  day  something  would  turn  up  and 
they  would  be  married.  That  satisfied 
Harry. 

In  the  meantime  Jack  Hindley  had  been 
going  about  his  business  quietly,  but  with 
a  degree  of  determination  that  set  his  jaw 
in  grim  lines.  On  leaving  school  he  had 
begun  as  junior  in  the  office  of  Bay- 
hurst's  biggest  industry.  Now  he  was 
head  accountant  and  drawing  a  salary 
that  enabled  him  to  lay  aside  fifty  dollars 
every  month.  He  hadjnvested  his  sav- 
ings so  well  that  a  neat  two-story  brick 
house  up  on  Princess  Street,  with  an  acre 
of  ground  around  it  and  a  tidy  little 
rose  arbor  in  the  front  garden,  belonged 
to  him  without  a  cent  of  encumbrance. 
Jack  was  counted  among  the  solid  busi- 
ness men  of  the  town. 

THIS  brings  the  whole  story  up  to 
date.  Except  that  earlier  in  this 
momentous  evening,  slow-going  Jack 
Hindley  had  reached  a  sudden  and  rather 
terrifying  decision.  As  a  result  of  it 
he  had  called  on  Myrtle  Dale. 

Myrtle  came  tripping  down  to  the  front 
parlor  in  a  most  dazzling  "party"  dress, 
so  pink  and  shimmery  and  altogether 
beautiful  that  it  took  poor  Jack's  breath 
away.  She  had  never  looked  more  beau- 
tiful or  desirable. 


M 


Others  were  leaving 
by  the  rear  exit  with 
the  quiet  calm  of 
people   in   a   theatre 

fire. 


"I'm  very  sorry, 
Jack,"  she  said, 
"but  I'm  going  to 
a  dance  to-night. 
Harry  will  be 
around  for  me 
any  time  now." 
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Jack  gulped  and   plunged  ahead   with 
peach    that    he    had    been    lilehtl] 
^ing. 

"Before  you  go,  Myrtle,"  he  said,  look- 
ing intently  out  of  the  window  and  si 
ing  very  fast,  "I  want  to  ask  you  some- 
thing.     I    gneu   you've   known   that 
been    in    love   with    you    for    years.      I've 
realized,  of  course,  that   I   had   no   right 
pect  that  you  would  think  of  me  and, 
of  course,  it's  been  easy  to  see  tli 
preferred    Harry   but   then   of 
Look  here,   Myrtle,  I'm  going  to  ask  you 
anyway.       Will    you,    would    you    marry 
me'.'" 

Myrtle  had  subsided  into  a  big  plush 
chair  and  was  regarding  him  with  a  look 
that  might  have  b  led  encou' 

.   a  more  observant  suitor. 

"I'm  going  to  talk  straight,  Myrl 
went  on  Jack,  bringing  his  gaze  around 
to  her  face  at  last.  "Harry  is  a  tine 
fellow  and  I  can  understand  why  you 
prefer  him  to  a  slow,  ordinary  sort  of 
fellow  like  me — and  I  am  not  trying  to 
criticize  him — but  you  know  that  he  isn't 
— well,  getting  anywhere  Now  1  ha 
house  and  a  pretty  fair  position  and 
money  in  the  bank  and  I  could  make 
things  pretty  comfortable  for  you  and 
I'd — you  don't  know  how  hard  I'd  try  to 
make  you  happy!  So  I  just  thought  I 
would — er,  tell  you  about  it  anyway." 

TT  E  ended  rather  lamely,  and  his  gaze 
■I  A     wandered     off     again     into     si- 
Myrtle,    woman-like,    took    the   situation 
into  her  own  hands. 

"You  know,  I've  always  liked  you  a 
lot,  Jack,"  she  said.  "You  are  not  slow 
or  ordinary  but  I  believe  I  like  you  to 
say  that  you  think  you  are.  You  would 
make  a  better  husband  than  I  deserve 
and  what  you  say  about  Harry  is  per- 
haps  right.      I've  been    rather   thinking 


myself  that   lie  hasn't  been — getting  any- 
where,     lint.  Jack—" 

She  paused  and  her  gaze  in  turn  wan- 
<i   off   i"   the   window. 

"1  can't  make  up  my  mind.  I've  al- 
ways felt  that  my  husband  has  to  be 
kind  of  -romantic!  You  read  about 
•  young  millionaires  who  run  n 
build  railroads  and  make  corners  on 
Wall  Street  and  about  soldiers  who  go 
down  to  Central  America  and  do  such 
wonderful    things.       You    know    wh. 

n.  And  so  I  just  can't  make  up  my 
mind  to  settling  down  in  liayhurst  • 
in  that  lovely  house  of  yours,  Jack.  And 
then,  you  know,  Harry  has  seen  and 
such  wonderful  things.  You  remember 
when  lie  was  on  that  big  ship  and  it 
sLruck   ail 

women  and  children  after  swimming  for 
hours  in  the  freezing  water — " 

At    this    moment    a    ring    at    I 
bell  1    the   arrival    of    the   hero 

of    the    iceberg    episode    in    person.        So 
Myrtle    (  'a    hand    a    quick    and 

sympathetic    squeeze   and    }>■ 
Harry   in  the  hall  and  stumbled  out  into 
the  dark.     He  had  taken  his  chance  and 
lost. 

For  an  hour  or  so  Jack  Hindley  tramp- 
ed the  streets  in  a  tit  of  sa<-  tion. 
He  heartily  and  unreservedly  damned 
Harry  Sims  and  hi.5  glib  stories  of  heroic 
ues.  Xo  one  in  town  believed  him, 
at  least  none  of  the  men.  He  was  a  poor, 
light-headed  fop  without  the  sand 
to  perform  any  of  the  exploits  that  he 
so  avidly  retailed  to  the  girls  of  collo- 
quial Bayhurst.  And  yet  his  lies  stood 
between  Jack  a*nd  the  fulfillment  of  the 
great  ambition  of  his  life,  the  winning 
of  Myrtle 

Suddenly,    Jack's    determination    came 
to  life.    He  was  going  to  fight!    He  would 


I  right  in  that  very  night.  He  would 
go  to  that  dance  himself! 

Accordingly  he  hurried  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  public  hall  where  the 
dance  was  being  held.  Across  the  street 
from  the  hall  was  a  candy  store  and  Jack 
led  to  go  well  armed  for  the  fray. 
He  in   and   purchased  the  most 

expensive  box  of  chocolates  in  the  place. 
With  this  under  his  arm  he  turned  to 
leave  the  store — and  then  the  strange 
adventure  started  ! 

A  HUGE,  hairy  shape  stood  in  the 
open  doorway,  a  black-nosed,  awe- 
inspiring  specimen  that  his  frightened 
wits  recognized  as  a  bear — a  grizzly! 

Now    Hannibal,   for    Hannibal    it  was, 
had    always    been    a    friendly    bear.      He 

ed  up  on  his  hind  legs  to  the  full 
of  his  six  feet  of  ponderous  stature  and 
advanced  in  an  attitude  of  greeting.  But 
did  not  observe  the  friendliness  in 
old  Hannibal's  eye.  All  he  saw  was  two 
powerful  paws  extended  toward  him  and 

Hurry  of  fear  he  stepped  back  against 
a  showcase.  There  was  a  crash  of  glass 
and  his  left  arm  plunged  through  the 
case   to    the    shoulder.        His   hand,    in- 

tively  grasping  for  a  weapon,  closed 
on  a  box  of  chocolates.  Then  he  had  a 
lucid  spell  for  long  enough  to  remember 
that  bears  are  fond  of  sweets.  With- 
drawing his  arm  he  hastily  tore  off  the 
cover  of  the  box  and  showered  the  ad- 
vancing bear  with  candy. 

Hannibal  stopped,  sniffed  at  one  of  the 
missiles,  tried  it  and  then  settled  down 
on  his  haunches.  His  paws  scooped  up 
the  candies  from  the  floor  almost  as  fast 
as  Jack  could  throw  them  to  him  and 
his  jaws  worked  with  ecstatic  speed. 
This  was  real  enjoyment;  and  Hannibal's 
'/  on  page  87. 


Hannibal  stepped  in- 
side. Harry  Sims' 
first  impulse  was  to 
engage  in  wild  flight. 


A  GROUP  of  old-line  politicians — keen 
capable,  unscrupulous  and  hide- 
bound In  tradition — had  sought  an 
interview  with  the  man  who  sits  in  the 
White  House.  This  was  in  the  early 
days  of  the  American  entry  into  the  war 
when  the  first  talk  of  bringing  business 
men  to  Washington  to  help  run  things 
was  being  heard.  The  politicians  came 
to  protest. 

"What  will  these  people  know  about 
running  things  down  here?"  demanded 
the  spokesman.  "Let  them  stay  in  their 
factories  and  get  down  to  their  real  job 
— turning  out  what  we'll  need.  What  do 
business  men  know  about  politics?"        • 

When  Wilson  first  went  to  the  White 
House,  the  professional  politicians 
thought  he  would  be  putty  in  their  hands. 
They  have  found  him  the  hardest  propo- 
sition to  handle  that  ever  entered  the 
executive  mansion.  He  has  a  cold, 
analytical  way  of  getting  down  to  the 
root  of  things  and  finding  the  joker.  On 
this  occasion,  so  the  story  runs,  he  gave 
the  protesting  deputation  a  very  brief 
hearing. 

"But  war  is  not  politics,"  he  is  reported 
to  have  said.  "War  is  no  longer  a  mili- 
tary matter,  even.  It  is  production, 
utilization,  organization  of  national  re- 
sources. This  war  won't  be  won  in 
France,  but  right  at  home — in  the  fac- 
tories and  on  the  farms." 

UNCLE  SAM  was  slow  in  getting  into 
the  war,  in  the  opinion  of  Allied 
sympathizers;  but  now  that  he  is  in  he 
is  shouldering  his  task  with  grim  de- 
termination. Observers  should  not  be 
misled  by  the  characteristic  effervescence 
of  the  American  people  which  is  evi- 
denced in  the  spread-eaglism  of  the 
newspapers  and  the  hysterical  output  of 
the  song  writers.  This  is  pure  surface 
silliness.  The  real  index  to  American 
feeling  and  determination  can  be  found 
only  at  Washington  where  the  ribs  of  a 
huge  war  machine  are  already  hewn  out 
and  in  place.    ' 

Uncle  Sam  is  making  mistakes.  He 
is  blundering  along  in  some  directions 
and  the  organization  he  has  built  up  is 
far  from  perfect.  But  Canadians  want 
to  get  this  through  their  heads:  That  we 
can  learn  a  lot  from  what  he  is  doing. 
We  have,  perhaps,  little  to  learn,  in  point 
of  national  spirit  Canadian  determina- 
tion has  been  tempered  to  steel-like  hard- 
ness in  the  crucible  of  adversity.  But 
where  Ottawa  touches  Washington  we 
find  that  we  are  already  far  behind.  The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  show  why. 

Almost  as  soon  as  war  was  declared 
the  war  government  at  Washington  found 
that  it  had  work  for  big  men.  So  the 
big  men  were  secured.  Dependence  was 
not  placed  in  the  departmental  officials 
nor  in  the  men  that  political  patronage 
could  find.  Leaders  of  industry,  business 
giants,  $100,000-a-year  men  were  select- 
ed. Edward  Hurley,  now  known  as 
"Hurry  Up"  Hurley,  went  to  the  Ship- 
ping Board.  Col.  Goethals,  who  built  the 
Panama  Canal,  was  picked  to  help  him. 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip  left  the  presidency 
of  one  of  the  largest  banks  in  the  world 
to  help  McAdoo  at  the  Treasury  at  a 
salary  of  $1  a  year.  Davisson,  one  of 
the  Morgan  partners,  took  over  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross.  Now  Henry  Ford 
has  been  drafted  to  standardize  the  manu- 
facture of  merchant  ships.  Schwab  and 
Gary,  the  steel  kings,  and  Bedford  of 
Standard  Oil,  have  worked  close  to  the 
Government  at  every  stage. 


Business  Men  Handle 

What  United  States  Government 
is  Doing 

By  John  Bayne  Maclean 


These  men  along  with  members  of  the 
cabinet  called  the  editors  and  managers  of 
the  trade  and  technical  papers  of  the  U.S. 
— about  300  of  them — to  Washington  for 
a  conference.  They  exchanged  advice  and 
experiences,  and  through  these  papers 
secured  the  understanding  and  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  financiers,  manufacturers 
and  other  business  men  right  across  the 
continent — about  three  and  a  half  million 
of  them. 

If  these  names  are  not  familiar  to  the 
Canadian  reader,  the  significance  of  their 
connection  with  the  U.  S.  Government 
can  be  conveyed  by  a  translation  into 
Canadian  terms.  If  Ottawa  had  called 
into  national  service  such  men  as  Lord 
Shaughnessy,  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  Sir 
Herbert  Holt,  C.  B.  Gordon,  we  would 
have  had  an  organization  on  a  par  with 
that  at  Washington. 

BUT  the  most  important  feature,  after 
all,  was  the  unique  and  extremely 
efficient  organization  that  was  built  up 
around  the  Council  of  National  Defence. 
The  Council  was  composed  of  six  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  headed  by  Newton  P. 
Baker,  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  work 
mapped  out  for  it  was  the  complete  or- 
ganization of  the  immense  resources  of  the 
country.  It  developed  upon  this  Council 
to  see  that  everything  was  forthcoming 
that  might  be  needed  in  the  making  of 
war,  from  men  to  munitions.  The  Coun- 
cil achieved  a  tremendous  victory  on 
the  first  day  of  their  organization.  They 
decided  to  delegate  the  bulk  of  the  work 
to  the  men  who  understood  it  best. 


Baker  is  a  business  man.  He  said  to 
his  colleagues:  "It  amounts  to  this. 
We've  got  to  turn  the  business  of  the 
whole  country  upside  down.  Why  not 
let  the  men  who  are  running  business 
do  it  themselves?" 

So  they  appointed  an  Advisory  Com- 
mission. American  industry  was  divid- 
ed into  seven  primary  branches.  The 
first  was  Transportation,  and  they  took 
Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  to  look  after  that  part 
of  it.  The  second  was  Munitions  and 
Manufacturing,  and  it  was  decided  that 
Howard  E.  Coffin,  vice-president  of  the 
Hudson  Motor  Co.,  was  the  man  for  that 
job.  Supplies  came  next  and  they  reach- 
ed over  to  Chicago  and  drafted  Julius 
Rosenwald,  the  president  of  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Co.,  for  that.  Then  came  Raw 
Materials  and  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  a 
famous  banker,  was  secured.  Engineer- 
ing and  Education  was  assigned  to  Dr. 
Hollis  Godfrey,  president  of  the  Drexel 
Institute.  Labor  was  represented  by 
Samuel  Gompers,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor.  Medicine"  and 
Surgery  was  entrusted  to  Dr.  Franklin 
Martin,  secretary  of  the  General  Ameri- 
can College  of  Surgeons,  Chicago.  Wal- 
ter S.  Gifford  was  made  director  and 
Grosvenor  B.  Clarkson,  secretary. 

It  was   a   formidable   line-up   but   the 
Advisory  Commission  soon  discovered  one 
very   important  fact.     The  organization 
of   American   industry   was 
too  huge  a  task  for  a  com-  , 

mission  of  seven  men.     So 
subordinate  committees  were 


A.  W.  Shaw,  editor  of  System,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  erection  at   Washington.      Bernard  M.  Baruch,  member  of 
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appointed  to  cover  every  phase  of  industry 
and  production.  These  committees  were 
made  up  of  the  leading  men  in  each  indus- 
try. Howard  E.  Coffin  headed  the  Air- 
craft Production  Board;  F.  S.  Peabody,  a 
leading  coal  baron,  took  the  committee  on 
Coal  Production;  A.  W.  Shaw,  editor  of 
System,  took  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Commercial  Economy  Committee;  and  so 
on  down  the  line.  Roughly  speaking, 
about  one  thousand  of  the  most  successful 
business  men  in  all  were  thus  drafted  into 
service. 

The  work  they  were  called  upon  to  do 
not  in  any  sense  ornamental.  Most 
of  the  members  are  in  Washington  to- 
day. Some  go  down  for  three  or  four 
days  a  week.  Most  of  them  have  with- 
drawn for  the  time  being  from  the  com- 
panies with  which  they  were  associated. 
All  of  them  are  serving  without  a  cent 
of  pay. 

This  is  their  responsibility:  They  must 
so  organize  the  branch  of  industry  they 
represent  that,  when  the  Government 
says.  "You  must  release  forty  thousand 
men  for  service  in  the  army,"  the  men 
will  be  forthcoming,  and  when  the  Govern- 
ment says.  "We  must  have  fifty  per  cent, 
of  your  output,"  the  fifty  per  cent,  is 
made  available.     It  is  a  gigantic  task. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  to  tell 
with  reference  to  the  housing  of  this 
huge  organization.  There  was,  of  course, 
no  room  in  the  regular  government  build- 
ings at  Washington.  The 
Government  had  already  ex- 
propriated   every    building 

35./rfP>.\      available  to  accommodate  its 


swelling  mass  of  employees.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  Advisory  Commission  be 
given  rented  quarters  in  office  buildings; 
but  the  rental  figures  staggered  the 
officials  who  had  the  matter  in  charge. 

"We  can  put  up  temporary  buildings 
for  less  than  that,"  said  one  official. 

"But,"  objected  another,  "these  men 
are  on  their  way  to  Washington  now, 
hundreds  of  them.  They  must  have  ac- 
commodation. The  work  can't  be  delayed 
— not  for  a  single  day." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  first  speaker, 
"get  temporary  accommodation  for  them. 
In  the  meantime  I'll  start  in  on  a  new 
building  and  I'll  personally  guarantee  to. 
have  it  ready  in  two  months." 

It  was  so  agreed  and  by  an  early  hour 
that  afternoon  the  permission  to  a 
slice  of  vacant  government  land  within 
sight  of  the  White  House  had  been  se- 
cured— and  thi  r  the  building 
had  been  let.  The  building  was  actually 
finished  and  occupied  within  fifty  days 
— an  attractive  stucco  building,  with 
beaver  board  partitions  and  pine  floors. 
It  is  comfortable  and  efficient,  and  it 
represents  a  saving  to  the  American  na- 
tion of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

TIIK  work  accomplished  by  these  com- 
mittees during  the  eight  months  that 
have  passed  has  not  been  above  critic- 
ism. In  many  respects  the  organization 
has  been  found  to  be  unwieldy,  singling, 
lacking  in  cohesion.  But  on  the  whole, 
the  achievements  have  been  remarkable. 
In  many  instances  literal  miracles  have 
been  brought  to  pass. 


m   Economics.       Centre:  New  Government   Building   in   course 
he    Advisory    Commission    and    also    Chairman    on    Materials. 


Consider     the    first    striking    success 
scored — the    purchase   of    copper.        The 
seven  members  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion had  gathered  around  a  table  and  had 
hed  two  conclusions.     The  first  was 
that  the  Government  must  break  the  long- 
I'lished  Government  precedent  of  pay 
intr  two  ways  for  everything  purchased. 
(  prices  must  be  the  new  order.    The 
second    conclusion    was    that    a    strikinp 
uple    was   needed    to   drive   this    new 
!  home. 

One   can     imagine    them    as   they 
about  the  table,  these  seven  capable  men. 
planning  to  save  billions  of  dollar 
Uncle     Sam— "Dan"      Willard,      silent, 
dominant,    forceful;     "Barney"     Baruch, 
big.  kindly,  with  iron  nerve;  Howard  Cof 
fin,  dynamic  and  persuasive;  Julius  Rosen- 
wald,  stocky  and   rather  stolid,  with  the 
experience  of  Sears,  Roebuck  Department 
Store  buying  behind  him.     They  had  de- 
cided it  was  necessary  to  inaugurate  the 
new  order  with  a  brilliant  coup  and  were 
inclined  to  look  to  Baruch,  as  chairman  of 
Materials,  for  final  guidance. 

"I'opper,"  announced   Baruch,  finally. 

It  was  so  decided.  The  Commit 
arranged  to  concentrate  on  the  question 
of  copper.  Now  copper  had  responded  to 
the  war  impetus  by  going  sky-high.  It 
telling  around  33  on  the  market  and 
moreover,  was  very  scarce.  Baruch  got 
the  wires  to  work  and  brought  the  leading 
copper  operators  to  Washington  for  a  con- 
ference. What  transpired  during  that 
conference  has  never  been  told  but  it 
was  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  copper 
men  for,  as  a  result,  the  Commission 
bought  for  the  Government  45,000,000 
pounds  of  copper  at  less  than  half  the 
market  price.  The  saving  was  exactly 
$10,000,000. 

The  news  of  this  electrifying  trail 
tion  spread  over  the  country  and  manu- 
facturers began  to  do  some  thinking. 
Apparently  it  was  going  to  be  necessary 
to  figure  close  in  dealing  with  Washington. 
Government  purchasing  was  being  hand- 
led no  longer  by  politicians.  Business 
men  were  on  the  job! 

The  copper  coup  had  exactly  the  effect 
desired.  The  purchase  of  materials  had 
been  put  on  a  new  basis — a  combination 
of  horse  sense  and  patriotism.  Just  one 
example  will  do  to  show  what  the  result 
of  this  was.  Ship  plates  were  quoted  at 
$160  a  ton.  The  Government  is  buying 
at  $58  a  ton ! 

IT  is  possible  to  give  an  idea  of  what 
the  committees  have  accomplished  best, 
perhaps,  by  telling  in  detail  what  has  oc- 
curred in  certain  instances.  Take  the 
matter  of  duck  for  tentage. 

The  War  Department  found  quite  early 
in  the  year  that  a  tremendous  amount 
of  duck  would  be  needed  to  put  the  troops 
under  canvas  in  the  cantonments  all  over 
the  country.  And  then  it  was  discovered 
that  the  manufacturers  were  so  loaded 
with  orders  that  they  could  not  produce 
more  than  a  fraction  of  what  was  needed 
and  that  what  they  could  produce  was 
not  of  the  variety  required.  The  prob- 
lem was  such  a  hot  potato  for  the  War 
Office  people  that  they  transferred  it 
promptly  to  a  committee  of  the  National 
Council. 

The  committee  was  most  happily  con- 
stituted. At  the  head  was  A.  L.  Scott, 
the  president  of  what  might  almost  be 
termed  a  cotton  architectural  firm.  His 
business  was  to  outfit  cotton  mills,  find 
the  capital  for  them,  select  locations,  de- 
vise selling  schemes.  What  he  did  not 
know  about  cotton  was  not  to  be  found 
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below  the  Mason  and  Dixie  line.  With 
him  was  a  waterproofing  expert,  the  re- 
tired president  of  a  large  concern.  There 
is  a  tremendous  lot  of  mystery  and 
alchemy  about  waterproofing — and  this 
man  knew  it  all.  Then  there  were  a 
couple  of  buying  experts.  Altogether 
they  were  shrewd  fellows  who  had  been 
through  the  mill  and  had  only  one  ob- 
ject in  mind,  to  serve  the  Government 
absolutely. 

First  they  made  a  complete  census  of 
the  looms  in  the  country  and  gathered 
figures  as  to  capacities,  present  and  pros- 
pective. Then  they  summoned  the  manu- 
facturers in  groups  to  confer  with  them. 
Mind  you,  there  was  no  compulsion  about 
it.  None  of  the  committees  have  any 
actual  administrative  powers.  They 
must  work  by  persuasion. 

First  came  the  tire  duck  people. 

"How  much  duck  can  you  give  us?" 
they  were  asked. 

The  manufacturers,  six  of  them  in  all, 
threw  up  their  hands  literally  as  well  as 
figuratively.  "We  can't  supply  the  tire 
people  as  it  is,"  they  declared.  "We're 
so  far  back  on  our  orders  that  they  nearly 
have  us  crazy  now.  How  can  we  do  any- 
thing for  you?" 

"And  then,"  they  added,  "you  want 
supplies  in  30 V*  -inch  widths,  and  we  can 
only  turn  out  60%   and  90%   widths." 

"That,"  said  Scott,  "is  our  problem. 
You  give  us  the  duck  in  the  widths  your 
plants  can  turn  out  and  we'll  adapt  the 
Government  specifications  so  that  we  can 
use  it." 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  it  -de- 
veloped that  the  spring  was  the  rush 
season  for  the  making  of  tire  duck  and 
that  in  the  fall  things  slackened  off  a 
little.  Accordingly  the  manufacturers 
elected  to  continue  the  rush  right  through 
the  year  and  turn  over  to  the  committee 
25  per  cent,  of  their  output.  Their  regular 
business  would  be  met  by  increased  ef- 
ficiency of  method — or  not  met,  as  the 
case  might  be. 

Then  the  carpet  people  were  summon- 
ed. Now  carpets  are  not  as  necessary 
as  tires  in  war  time,  so  the  committee 
were  more  harsh  with  the  weavers  of 
duck  for  rugs.  They  demanded  nearly 
50  per  cent,  of  their  output,  and  got  it. 


Then  the  committee  got  busy  on  the 
specifications.  They  studied  tents  from 
every  angle  and  finally  evolved  certain 
changes  that  enabled  them  to  use  the 
duck  that  the  tire  and  carpet  mills  were 
producing. 

The  result  of  it  was  that  500,000  sol- 
diers went  under  canvas  this   summer! 

PERHAPS  the  most  striking  results 
were  obtained  in  the  matter  of  stan- 
dardization. Diversity  of  design  is  re- 
garded as  healthy,  for  the  most  part,  in 
peace  time,  but,  for  war  purposes,  stan- 
dardization is  the  prime  need.  Consider 
the  motor  truck  which  arms,  feeds  and 
moves  the  modern  army.  Britain  and 
France  have  scores  of  thousands  of 
trucks  on  the  Western  front,  drawn  from 
all  the  shops  of  the  world.  The  result? 
About  a  million  different  repair  parts 
have  to  be  kept  back  of  the  lines,  be- 
cause everything  in  every  truck  is  dif- 
ferent. Suppose  a  shell  lights  in  a  truck 
park  and  scrambles  half  a  dozen  of  them. 
To  attempt  repairs  is  an  almost  impos- 
sible task. 

It  was  decided  that  only  one  kind  of 
truck  would  go  with  the  American  troops. 
Accordingly  the  designing  engineers  of 
all  the  truck  manufacturers  were  sum- 
moned to  Washington  and  put  into  one 
room.  "Go  to  it,  and  evolve  a  perfect 
truck,"  they  were  told. 

Imagine  the  situation;  a  score  or  more 
of  jealous  engineers  who  for  years  had 
been  feverishly  striving  to  excel  each 
other  in  the  improvement  of  truck  con- 
struction. Each  man  there  had  shop 
secrets,  exclusive  processes,  ideas  that 
had  been  guarded  as  more  sacred  than 
the  secret  of  the  Sphynx;  and  they  were 
asked  to  co-operate  in  the  production  of 
a  perfect  truck ! 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  ice  to  thaw. 
First  one  man  laid  a  shop  secret  on  the 
table,  then  another  uncorked  a  hoarded 
kink  and  a  third  explained  the  nature  of 
a  projected  improvement.  In  an  hour  all 
the  cards  were  on  the  table  and  the  group 
were  up  to  their  ears  in  details  and 
specifications. 

To-day  every  truck  manufacturer 
has  handed  over  to  his  rivals  what 
was  once  supposed  to  be  his  chief 


stock  in  trade — his  secrets  of  construc- 
tion. But  a  truck  is  being  produced  for 
the  use  of  the  American  army  that  will 
be  as  near  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  go 
to-day — a  truck  containing  just  one 
thousand  parts  where  nearly  two  thous- 
and were  needed  before.  Every  truck 
that  goes  to  France  will  be  of  that  model. 

And  that  is  real  patriotism. 

The  same  is  being  done  in  practically 
all  lines.  The  Liberty  motor  was  evolved 
for  aircraft  by  the  same  method — taking 
off  the  shop  lid.  It  is  a  wonderful  ad- 
vance over  everything  that  has  gone  be- 
fore.    It  is  the  standardized  product. 

THEN  comes  the  matter  of  transpor- 
tation. The  United  States  is  criss- 
crossed by  railroads  and  electric  systems. 
Some  are  good,  some  are  bad,  some  are 
worse.  The  transportation  of  troops  and 
war  supplies  was  a  tremendous  task 
when  so  many  roads  had  to  be  used. 
Willard  solved  the  problem  by  getting  the 
railroads  to  consent  \o  a  pooling  of  man- 
agement. A  war  executive  committee  of 
railroad  presidents  was  formed  with  head- 
quarters at  Washington  and  with  absolute 
powers  over  evefy  railroad  in  the  coun- 
try. 

To  attempt  to  tell  what  this  centraliza- 
tion scheme  has  done  is  impossible  in  a 
few  words.  From  the  military  standpoint 
it  made  possible  the  moving  of  troops  on 
schedule  time  without  seriously  disrupt- 
ing regular  traffic.  It  has  resulted  in 
the  railroads  handling  40  per  cent,  more 
freight  with  an  increase  in  rolling  stock 
of  2  per  cent,  and  in  reducing  the  car 
shortage  at  the  same  time!  The  past 
year  has  seen  the  most  remarkable  rail- 
roading of  all  time,  and  it  has  been  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  sinking  of  all  in- 
terests in  the  hands  of  a  controlling  board. 

Willard  accomplished  the  same  result 
with  the  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies. An  operating  board  in  Washing- 
ton has  taken  10,000  miles  of  system 
Continued  on   page  80. 
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The  Strategy  of  Paula 

The  Second  of  a  New  Series  of  Bright  Love  Stories 

By  Ethel  Watts  Mumford 


LITTLE  Mrs.  Challoner  sighed 
thoughtfully.  The  first  chapter  of 
/  her  career  as  a  chaperone  had  closed 
abruptly  with  the  high-handed  high-seas 
marriage  of  her  charge.  That  her  losing 
struggle  against  Cupid  should  have  met 
with  applause  was  wholly  a  fortuitous 
accident.  Cupid  had  laughed  right  in  her 
face,  as  from  time  immemorial  he  has 
laughed  at  locksmiths  and  others  of  the 
Guild  of  Restraint.  And  now  her  struggle 
with  the  little  pink  god  was  to  be  resumed 
— the  prize,  in  this  case,  to  be  Paula  Fol- 
some.  Mrs.  Folsome  and  her  elder 
daughter  still  lingered  in  Paris.  Paula 
had  been  permitted  to  remain  with  friends 
in  Harley  Street  until  Mrs.  Challoner 
could  pick  her  up  on  her  arrival  in 
London. 

In  her  grey  and  pink  suite  in  the  Savoy, 
the  chaperone  was  now  savoring  a  few 
moments  of  freedom  from  responsibility. 
Her  recent  ward  and  the  ward's  newly  ac- 
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quired  husband  on  the  floor  below  were  no 
longer  vital  concerns  of  hers;  rather,  an 
amusing   diversion. 

The  telephone  sounded.  Taking  down 
the  receiver  she  acknowledged  the  "Are 
you  there?"  which  always  made  her  feel 
intensively  Englandy. 

"Lady  Cuthbridge  to  see  you,  Madame." 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Challoner.  "Ask 
her  to  come  up." 

An  awed  voice  replied,  after  a  moment, 
that  "Her  Ladyship"  would  be  conducted 
at  once  to  the  apartment. 

"Vi,  you  dear!  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you," 
cried  Mrs.  Challoner  after  a  breathless 
exchange  of  greetings.  "But  who  in  the 
world  told  you  I  was  here?" 

Lady   Cuthbridge  laughed. 

"  'Peerage  Pete,'  of  course.  The  modern 
Sam  Pepys  saw  you  last  night,  and  all 
London  knew  by  ten  o'clock  this  morning. 
But,mydear!" — she  pronounced  it  de-ah — 
"it's  so  good  to  see  you!     We'd  all  heard 


such  sad  gossip,  we  began  to  fear  we 
weren't  to  lay  eyes  on  you  this  season." 

Mrs.  Challoner's  eyes  darkened.  "Vi," 
she  said,  "all  the  awful  things  you  heard 
are  perfectly  true.  I'm  a  penniless  widow, 
chaperoning  for  a  living — see  how  white 
my  hair  has  turned! — and  I've  got  a  duck 
of  a  little  millionairess  to  seize  upon  to- 
morrow; while  right  in  this  hotel  is  an- 
other who  eloped  the  moment  I  turned  my 
back.  Oh,  I'm  an  unqualified  success!" 
She  laughed  ruefully. 

Viola  Cuthbridge's  fine,  eyes  drew  to- 
gether in  a  quaint  furry  squint.  "A 
duck  of  a  millionairess,  you  say?  Tell  me 
something  about  her.  Is  she — er — well,  a 
probable  sort  of  young  person?" 

"Ra — ther!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Challoner. 
"A  beauty,  and  well  born,  too — snobette, 
that  you  are !  —  and  as  for  money!  —  I'm 
too  stupid  to  think  in  so  many  figures." 

Lady  Vi's  expression  became  positively 
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conspiratorial.    "Cyril —   "  she  said,  and 
paused. 

"Mrs.  Folsome  is  ambitious,"  Mrs. 
Challoner  remarked,  looking  anywhere 
but  at  her  visitor.  "In  fact,  she  is  rather 
counting  on  me  to  provide  the  entree 
where — such  a " 

"Exactly,"  nodded  Lady  Cuthbridge. 
"And  I'll  not  conceal  from  you  that  Cyril 
has  got  to  do  something — soon.  The  old 
place  is  shockingly  run  down — and  fancy ! 
He  had  to  let  the  Morayshire  shooting  last 
year.  Cuthbridge  won't  allow  me  to  give 
Cyril  a  'leg  up';  says  he's  old  enough  to 
take  care  of  himself,  which  he  is."  After 
which  burst  of  confidence  she  paused, 
opened  her  gold  bag  and  administered  a 
fresh  coat  of  powder  to  her  aristocratic 
nose. 

"I  haven't  met  Cyril,  you  know;  he  was 
in  India  all  the  time,"  said  Mrs.  Challoner. 
"What's  he  like?" 

"Oh!  goodish  looking  chap,"  his  sister 
admitted.  "Well  set-up,  sort  of  general 
yellowish  color,  like  all  of  us  Middletons 
— uppish  a  bit,  swears  that  young  things 
bore  him.  Oh!  we  shall  have  to  snare 
him,  my  dear.  I  say!  can't  you  bring  Miss 
— er — Folsome  over  to  Cuthbridge  House 
to-morrow  for  tea?  I'll  have  Cyril  there. 
I've  asked  Diana  De  Mall  and  Evelyn 
Manners.  Cyril  likes  Diana,  but,  poor 
dear!  she's  got  to  marry  money,  too. 
Yes,"  judicially,  "if  this  millionairess 
ducky  of  yours  will  do  at  all "  her  mel- 
low voice  trailed  into  silence,  as  she  arose 
from  the  settee  with  languid  grace.  "To- 
morrow, then,  Jeanne,  my  love,  at  five 
and  the  golden  gosling — c'est  entendu?" 

"This  very  afternoon,"  affirmed  Mrs. 
Challoner,  "the  gosling  shall  be  rounded 
up.    Good-bye,  Vi,  dear." 

The  door  closed  upon  Lady  Cuthbert's 
mauve  draperies,  and  Mrs.  Challoner  ex- 
ecuted a  joyous  pas  seul. 

ATER  that  afternoon  she  found  her- 
■*— '  self  before  the  neat  door  of  a  neat 
house  in  Harley  Street.  She  was  ushered 
into  a  heavily  furnished  Victorian  sitting- 
room,  and  left  to  contemplate  its  ponder- 
ous mahogany  and  virtuous  gloom.  The 
tortured  volutes  of  a  marble-topped  con- 
sole had  hypnotized  her  attention,  when  a 
slight  sound  aroused  her.  Standing  be- 
tween the  dark  tapestry  curtains  at  the 
door  was  Paula  Folsome.  There  seemed 
something  spirit-like  in  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  girl.  She  was  so  airy,  so 
dainty!  Rossetti  might  have  painted  her; 
yet  his  full-throated,  rose-mouthed, 
blessed  damozels  seemed  as  passion 
flowers  beside  this  lily  maid.  Burne- 
Jones  might  have  caught  her  elfin  beauty, 
yet  his  opaque  browns  and  blues  could 
never  have  transferred  to  canvas  her  de- 
licate radiance  of  color.  The  soft  oval  of 
her  face  had  the  golden  pink  of  the  Kil- 
larney  rose.  Her  wide  grey  eyes  were 
changeful  as  the  sea — now  green,  now 
blue.  Her  hair,  brown  and  gold  and 
bronze  all  at  once,  rippled  about  her  ears 
in  virginal  bandeaux. 

Mrs.  Challoner  gave  a  little  gasp  of  ad- 
miration. "Why,  Paula!"  she  exclaimed, 
"I  didn't  know  you  were  there;  you  quite 
startled  me!" 

The  girl  advanced  smiling.  She  had 
correctly  interpreted  the  gasp,  and  was 
pleased. 

u^ltsJ°  nice  of  you  to  come>"  she  said. 
Mrs.  Mortimer  has  been  longing  to  meet 
you — and  here  she  is." 

The  curtains  parted  once  more  to  admit 
an  effusively  cordial  little  woman,  who 
had  evidently  found  her  ideal  mate  in  a 


rising  young  doctor  and  her  perfect  set- 
ting in  Harley  Street  Victorianism. 

"So  you've  come  to  steal  Paula,"  she 
bubbled.  "And  I  shall  be  quite  lost  with- 
out her.  The  little  witch  has  Dr.  Mor- 
timer and  me  quite  at  her  feet,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Challoner  made  just  the  proper 
response,  both  of  regret  and  of  tempered 
pleasure;  and  presently  tea  was  served 
from  a  colossal  silver  service  that  taxed 
the  strength  both  of  the  maid  and  the 
tea  wagon.  The  wicker  "curate"  groaned 
under  its  load  of  large,  well-browned  buns, 
toast,  muffins,  tea  cakes,  and  jam,  a  feast 
at  once  Victorian  and  Gargantuan.  Mrs. 
Challoner  arose  as  soon  as  politeness  per- 
mitted and  made  her  adieux. 

"I  shall  expect  you,  then,  Paula,  to- 
morrow morning— or,  better  still,  I'll  come 
for  you.  I'd  ask  Mrs.  Mortimer  to  tea 
with  us,  but  I've  made  engagements. 
Perhaps  a  little  later  in  the  week,  then- 
charmed,  I'm  sure — and  an  revoir." 

Once  in  the  open  air  she  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief.  The  combined  weight  of  rosewood, 
mahogany,  silver,  and  the  late  lamented 
Queen  \«ctoria's  substantial  shadow, 
seemed  to  be-  lifted  at  once  from  her 
shoulders  and  her  spirit. 

TT\ULY  the  next  day  Paula 
J-7  bags,  trunks,  boxes,  and 
poodle.  Mrs.  Challoner  was 
more  and  more  captivated. 
"Probable  young  person, 
indeed !  Just  let  Vi  see  for 
herself!" 

At    the    appointed    hour 
the  wrought 


physique  of  a  guardsman,  laughed  mirth- 
lessly. 

"Vi,  dear,  what's  the  use!  The  men 
won't  follow  us — that's  all.  Which  ex- 
plains so  many  militant  suffragettes  in 
'Merry'  England.  By  the  way,  did  you  see 
the  last  Pankhurst  manifesto?" 

The  manless  argument  became  heated, 
and  it  was  growing  late  when  the  party 
separated. 

"She's  perfect,"  Lady  Cuthbridge  mur- 
mured to  Mrs.  Challoner.    "And  so  alive, 
my  dear.     Now,  if  only — I'll  arrange  for 
Cyril  and  tea  on  the  Terrace 
to-morrow." 


THE  morrow  and  Lady 
Cuthbridge  produced  the 
promised  tea,  and 
an  elderly  represen- 
tative from  York- 
shire. Paula  was 
enabled  to  gaze  with 
admiration  at  both 
of  these  national  ex- 
hibits,   and    also    at 


arrived, 
Maltese 


-"•» 


iron      gates 

of     Cuth- 
bridge 

House  open- 
ed   to    admit    them. 

Paula     looked     with 

grave  delight  at  the 

formal   garden    that 

stretched       between 

the    smoke-darkened 

facade  of  the 

mansion    and 

the  high  grey 

wall  that  de- 

fi  e  d      rabble 

curio  sity. 

She  seemed 
perfectly  a  t 
ease    in     the 

pompous  presence  of  a  powdered  foot- 
man, and  quite  at  home  in  the  great 
resounding  drawing-room  they  crossed 
before  reaching  the  cosy  little  yellow 
and  white  salon,  where  Lady  Cuthbridge 
entertained  her  intimates.  Four  or 
five  glrls  were  lounging  in  the  comfort- 
able, somewhat  worn,  Empire  chairs.  A 
tuhpwood  table  that  would  have  graced  a 
Musit  (/<■  Mcubles  bore  a  slim,  Georgian 
tea-service  and  cups  of  white  eggshell 
porcelain.  Without  effort  Paula  Folsome 
fell  into  the  new  groove.  She  was  simple 
(harming,  naive,  without  being  awkward 
Lady  Cuthbridge  gave  the  chaperone  a 
glance  of  meaning.  "Isn't  it  too  provok- 
ing," she  exclaimed,  "Cyril  went  back  on 
us,  and  Captain  Maglan,  too.  Something's 
going  on  up  the  river." 

"Or  somebody,"  interjected  the  Honor- 
able Evelyn  Manners. 

"?h-'  n«'",  Lady  CuthbridKe  hurried  to 
explain,  "It's  the  semi-annual  something 
or  other  of  the  Seventeenth  Lancers." 
hhe  helped  herself  to  a  wafer,  signing  to 
the  very  large  footman  to  place  the  very 
small  cakes  within  reach,  and  retire.  The 
Honorable   Diana,   a  tall   girl,   with   the 


the  stately  river  and  the  historic  Houses 
of  Parliament  from  the  exclusive  van- 
tage-ground of  its  own  Terrace  — but 
of  Cyril's  manly  attractions  naught  was 
to  be  seen.  He  had  executed  a  masterly 
retreat,  and  the  attacking  party,  finding 
nothing  to  attack,  retired  in  confusion. 

"Jeanne,"  wailed  the  match-making 
conspirator,  "I  forbid  you  to  let  anyone 
else  see  the  bewitching  treasure." 

"My  dear,"  grieved  Mrs.  Challoner, 
sympathetically  responsive,  "you  needn't 
worry.  Nobody  seems  to  be  able  to  rope 
a  really  eligible  man  these  days.  Bee 
Benton  says  they've  all  emigrated." 

The  conversation  took  place  the  follow- 
ing day  in  the  pink  and  grey  salon  of 
confidences. 

"Which    prompts  one  to   inquire,"  ob- 
served   Lady   Cuthbridge,   "where   is   the 
ure  to-day?" 

"Off  with  a  schoolmate,  my  dear,  a  Mrs. 
Hasbrook,  who  is  living  at  Victoria  Man- 
,  and  of  whom  she'd  been  seeing  a 
great  deal  before  I  came.  Paula  asked 
me  for  permission  to  spend  the  day  with 
her,  motoring;  so  I  let  her  go.  To-morrow 
we  are  down  to  Maidenhead  for  the  day, 
at  the  Gorham-Wells'." 

Lady  Viola  looked  up  eagerly. 

"Now  don't  let  Paula  get  interested  in 
Budge  Wells;  Cyril  simply  must " 

A   knock  at  the  door   interrupted   the 
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sentence,  and  the  smiling  subject  of  dis- 
cussion appeared,  her  eyes  shining,  her 
crinkly  tri-colored  hair  blown  in  tendrils 
from  under  the  pink  mushroom  of  her 
motor  bonnet. 

"Oh,  such  fun!"  she  exclaimed.  "Such 
a  good  time — twelve  of  us  in  three  motors 
— and  we  went,  and  went,  and  had 
luncheon  at  such  a  wonderful  old  inn. 
And  Mabel  has  asked  me  to  punt  with  her 
to-morrow.  A  friend  of  hers  is  going  to 
show  us  how.  You  don't  mind,  do  vou. 
Mrs.  Challoner?" 

"But,  my  dear,"  Mrs.  Challoner  ob- 
jected, "you  musn't  make  positive  engage- 
ments without  consulting  me.  I'm  afraid, 
Paula,  you  will  have  to  telephone  and 
decline.    There  are  other  plans,  you  see." 

The  girl  looked  up,  a  shade  of  disap- 
pointment in  her  face;  but  it  passed  like 
the  shadow  of  a  summer  cloud,  and  she 
laughed  quickly:  "Oh,  well,  all  right. 
I'll — I'll  tell  them  now.  You'll  excuse 
me."  And  leaving  the  two  conspirators 
to  their  chat  she  entered  her  room. 

Lady  Cuthbridge  arose.  "It's  too  pro- 
voking!" she  exclaimed.  "Nothing  could 
be  more  suitable  for  Cyril — and  I  can't 
get  hold  of  him;  he  wont  listen.  Aren't 
men  stupid,  though?" 

Lady  Cuthbridge  sighed,  opened  her 
lips  as  if  to  say  something  further,  closed 
them  again  with  a  think-better-of-it  ex- 
pression,  and   prepared   to   leave.      Mrs. 


On  the  end  of  the 
dock    stood    Paula. 


Challoner  accompanied  her  to  the  eleva- 
tor, and  returned  to  find  Paula  in  negligee, 
extended  full  length  on  the  settee. 

"Mabel  is  such  a  pretty  girl,"  chatted 
Paula;  "and  she's  so  popular.  She  al- 
ways has  crowds  of  men  around  her. 
There  were  at  least  a  dozen  more  for  tea — 
waiting  till  we  came  home.  Think  of 
that." 

"Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Challoner,  piqued. 
The  remark  seemed  a  reflection,  but  the 
girl  continued  ingenuously:  "And  there 
was  a  perfectly  splendid  chap,  named 
'Rim.'  I  liked  him  best  of  all.  I  was  in 
his  car  with  Mabel  and  a  Mr.  Wroxham." 

"Wroxham?"  murmured  Mrs.  Chal- 
loner. "The  Wroxhams  of  Surrey?" 
Paula  nodded.  "I  suppose  so.  He  and 
Bim  are  forever  chivvying  each  other 
about  Surrey  and  Yorkshire." 

"A  splendid  family,  the  Wroxhams," 
observed  the  elder  woman  approvingly. 
"That's  the  Earl  of  Mordon's  family 
name,  you  know." 

Paula,  it  seemed,  did  not  know,  but  ap- 
peared duly  impressed. 


"What  is  Bim's  name?"  Mrs.  Challoner 
queried. 

"They  just  call  him  Bim,"  the  girl  re- 
plied, a  furtive  smile  hovering  about  her 
eyes. 

"Goodness!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Challoner. 

"Now  I  know  what  became  of  the  Mona 

Lisa.     She  wasn't  stolen — you  just  got  up 

and  walked  out  of  the  Louvre,  my  dear." 

*  *  * 

THE  gardens  of  Villa  Sylvia  were  ter- 
raced to  the  edge  of  the  river.  On 
the  end  of  the  little  dock,  beside  which  a 
motor  launch,  a  shell,  a  punt  and  a  canoe 
internationally  fraternized,  stood  Paula. 
Her  gown  of  cornflower  colors  and  her 
floppy  hat  laden  with  forget-me-nots 
toned  softly  to  the  dusty  azure  of  the  sky, 
and  the  limpid  blue  of  the  Thames — but 
all  these  Olympian  tones  paled  to  wanness 
beside  the  sapphire  of  her  eyes.  So 
thought  the  young  man  seated  in  the  punt, 
as  he  gazed  up  at  Paula  in  fascinated 
silence,  while  an  unheeded  damsel  in  pink 
laughed  and  chatted  at  his  side. 
Continued  on  page  84. 
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Inside  the  Tank 

An  Allegory  for  the  New  Year 
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Oriental     rug 
which     adorns 
the      study 
where    I    sit 
working  of  an 
evening      had 
converted  itself,  as  it  is  apt 
to  do,  into  the  flying  car- 
pet  of    Bagdad,   and   had 
borne  me  with  it  to  Flan- 
ders.   Or  it  may  have  been 
by  sheer  force  of  ink  and 
imagination     that     I     had 
made  my  way  there.     But 
never  mind  how  I  got  into 
the  tank.    There  I  was. 


A' 


DON'T  ask  me  how  I  recognized  it  as 
a  tank  when  I  was  myself  inside 
it.  I  really  do  not  know.  I  admit 
that  I  was  never  inside  a  tank  before, 
and  yet  somehow  I  was  certain,  the  mo- 
ment I  looked  about  me,  that  a  tank  it 
was. 

To  begin  with,  it  was  dark  and  gloomy, 
only  lighted  with  a  dim  electric  bulb  here 
and  there.  It  seemed,  moreover,  filled 
with  complicated  machinery,  like  the 
mental  picture  that  we  all  have  of  the 
inside  of  a  submarine. 

I  confess  that  I  was  amazed  at  the  size 
of  it.  It  seemed  five  times  as  large,  ten 
times  as  large,  as  any  tank  that  I  had 
ever  imagined.  And  apparently  it  held 
more  people  and  of  more  diverse  kinds 
than  I  had  ever  supposed  to  congregate 
in  such  a  war  machine.  But  all  this  may 
have  been  merely  the  effect  of  the  gloom, 
and  the  little  moving  lights,  and  of  the 
perpetual  clatter  of  machinery. 

Nor  could  I  give  an  intelligent  answer 
if  I  were  asked  how  I  came  to  get  inside 
the  tank.  Perhaps  it  was  that  the  Famil- 
iar Spirit  who  attends  upon  our  dreams 
had  beckoned  to  me  in  the  watches  of  the 
night.      Or    it   may    have   heen    that    the 


T  first  sight  the  en- 
tire aspect  of  the 
gloomy  machine  puzzled 
and  perplexed  me.  To  be- 
gin with,  it  was  possessed 
with  such  a  trembling  vi- 
bration, and  consumed 
with  such  a  puffing  of  its 
machinery,  and  with  such 
an  apparent  activity  of 
its  inhabitants,  that  it 
seemed  at  first  impression 
to  be  moving  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity,  but, 
whether  backwards  or  for- 
wards, it  would  have  been 
impossible  to 
say. 

The  people 
in  the  tank, 
too,  seemed,  as 
I  said,  of  the 
most  diverse 
character  and 
occupation. 
Some  in  a  soldierly  uniform  of  khaki 
were  quietly  busied  with  the  machinery 
and  the  armament  and  paid  no  heed  to 
those  about  them.  Others  in  civilian 
dress,  some  even  in  frock  coats  and 
tall  silk  hats,  appeared  to  move  rest- 
lessly up  and  down  in  the  gloom,  with  a 
perpetual  babel  of  talk,  the  greater  part 
of  which,  however,  was  lost  in  the  sur- 
rounding din. 

I  was  staring  about  in  the  darkness,  en- 
deavoring to  interpret  the  scene  around 
me  when  I  was  accosted  by  a  quiet-looking 
man  in  uniform  who  emerged,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  darkness. 

"You  seem  puzzled,"  he  said. 
"I  am,"  I  answered.    "Surely  this  place 
is  a  tank,  is  it  not?     Though   it  seems 
perfectly  enormous.     What  tank  is  it?" 
"It  is  Tin   Canada,  or  if  you  prefer  it, 
he  Canada,"  said  the  officer. 
"Has  it  two  names?"  I  asked. 
"Yes.  it  has  to  have.     It's  a  bilingual 
tank.     Everything  has  to  be  in  the  two 
languages.      That's    the    rule.      C'est   un 
tank  buHngval.     Tout  entdam<  In  dtua 

Irmgues.      .      .      ." 

"Ah  1"  I  answered.    "That  must  be  why 


it's  so  hard  to  understand  what  all  these 
people  are  shouting  out  to  one  another," 
"Exactly.  It  is  hard.  In  fact  it  is 
particularly  hard  when  we  go  into  action 
as  we  have  to  fire  first  in  English  from 
one  side,  and  then  in  French  from  the 
other.  But,  of  course,  without  it  there'd 
be  an  end  of  all  brotherhood  in  the  tank." 

The  clatter  of  the  machinery  and  the 
babel  of  voices  grew  so  loud  at  this  mo- 
ment that  I  could  scarcely  hear  what  my 
companion  said. 

"Brotherhood?"  I  shouted.     • 
"Yes,"  he  yelled  back.    "Brotherhood! 
Internal  harmony!     Using  two  languages 
unites  the  whole  tank   in   a   single  con- 
federation of  brothers." 

I  waited  till  the  noise  seemed  to  subside 
a  little. 

"I  suppose  you  mean  brotherhood  and 
harmony  among  the  soldiers  there.  .  ." 
I  pointed  as  I  spoke  to  the  little  group 
of  uniformed  men  that  were  seen  in  the 
dim  distances  of  the  great  tank,  working 
quietly  at  their  tasks. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  officer,  "not  them. 
They  don't  seem  to  need  it.  I  mean 
among  the  crowd  here."  He  indicated 
the  motley  groups  of  civilians  running  to 
and  fro. 

"Aren't  they  frightfully  in  the  way?" 
I  asked. 

My  companion  laughed.  "You  must 
hardly  ask  me  that,"  he  said.  "You  see 
I'm  a  soldier  myself  and  not  allowed  to 
express  opinions.  But  I  understand  that 
according  to  the  regulations,  these  civil- 
ians supply  the  driving  power,  or  the 
inspiration  or  something  or  other,  that 
keeps  us  all  going." 

A  T  this  moment  the  whole  tank  was 
**  shaken  with  a  fearful  concussion.  A 
blinding  flash  of  light  seemed  to  come 
through  an  opening  in  the  top.  Then  all 
was  darkness  again  and  hubbub. 

"Great  Heavens!"  I  exclaimed.  "Was 
that  a  German  shell  that  struck  us?" 

"No  fear!"  laughed  my  companion. 
"We  are  still  three  miles  behind  the  lines. 
No,  they  merely  opened  the  top  of  the 
tank  and  threw  in  a  barrelful  of  election 
pamphlets.  The  civilians  are  scrambling 
for  them.  They'll  begin  making  spee< 
in  a  moment." 

"Is  that  all?"  I  said.  "And  you  say  we 
are  still  three  miles  behind  the  lines?" 

"Come,"  said  my  companion,  "I  can  give 
you  a  look  out." 

We  made  our  way  as  best  we  could  to 
wards  the  side  of  the  great  machine. 
The  civilians,  jostling  for  the  pamphlets, 
shouldered  rudely  against  us.  One  or  two, 
seeing  me  in  civilian  dress,  even  plucked 
me  by  the  arm.  "Have  you  eaten  any- 
thing to-day?"  asked  one  in  a  nervous, 
hysterical  manner.  "Are  you  controlling 
your  food?  Let  me  beg,  sir,  let  mc  ex- 
hort you,  let  me  adjure  you,  to  control 
your  food!"  Another  took  me  by  the 
sleeve  on  the  other  side.     "Are  vou  sub- 
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scribing  any  money  towards  the  cost  of 
this  tank?"  he  pleaded,  fawning  upon  me 
in  a  sort  of  ingratiating,  subservient 
way.  "Let  me  beg  you,  sir,  let  me  exhort 
you!     It  will  be  so  noble  of  you  if  you  do." 

"Never  mind  them,"  whispered  my  com- 
panion in  my  ear,  "they're  only  the  Ex- 
porters. They're  paid  to  run  round  and 
do  that.     Come  along  through  here." 

We  passed  down  a  dark  passageway, 
between  gun  carriages  and  piles  of  muni- 
tions, towards  the  side  of  the  tank.  I 
noticed  that  the  soldiers  as  we  passed 
merely  fell  back  with  a  salute  to  my 
companion,  but  without  a  word. 

"Don't  they  exhort,  too?"  I  asked. 

"They  can't;  they're  too  busy,"  he  an- 


swered.    "But,  here  we  are.     Now  look 
through  this  hole." 

AS  he  spoke  he  opened  a  sort  of  trap 
or  slot  in  the  side  of  the  huge  struc- 
ture. The  sunlight  streamed  brightly 
through.  We  put  our  faces  to  the  little 
aperture  and  looked  out.  There  beside  us 
lay  the  wide  and  deeply  trodden  fields  of 
Flanders,  mile  upon  mile  of  trampled  mud 
flecked  with  snow,  of  scattered  bushes 
and  thick  grass  beaten  down  by  the  tramp 
of  countless  regiments.  Over  it  all  lay 
the  still  illumination  of  early  dawn.  But 
what  held  my  eye  most  was  the  long  line 
of  tanks,  of  which  our  huge  machine  must 
evidently  form  a  part,  drawn  up,  side 
by  side,   at  spaces  of  about  fifty  yards, 


and  reaching  miles  away  till  lost  on  the 
horizon. 

"Great  sight,  isn't  it!"  said  the  officer 
at  my  side.  "They're  waiting  the  word  to 
go  into  action.  Notice  the  little  ban- 
nerets astern  of  each  tank  that  mark 
them.  That  is  New  Zealand's  next  to  us. 
The  one  beyond  is  full  of  Irish — listen 
and  you'll  hear  them  arguing  inside. 
But  you  notice  they're  moving  off  first 
all  the  same.  That  next  is  from  Aber- 
deen. See  the  crew  walking  alongside! 
They  do  that  for  the  first  two  miles  (the 
enemy  is  about  three  miles  away)  to  save 
coal.  There  further  yet,  is  a  whole  row 
of  London  tanks — hear  the  racket  inside? 
They're  holding  a  music  hall  show  as 
they  go.     And  there  away  down  the  line, 
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Cornishmen,  Welshmen,  Australians, 
South  Africans — the  whole  British  Em- 
pire   .    .    .    miles  and  miles  of  them." 

"They're  all  starting  to  move!"  I  ex- 
claimed. 

"So  they  are,"  said  my  companion.  "The 
word  of  command  must  have  come.  That 
means  that  we  must  close  up  this  trap. 
It's  forbidden  to  open  it  in  action." 

"Then  are  we  starting,  too?"  I  asked, 
with  a  thrill  of  excitement. 

"Not  yet,"  said  the  officer  with  a  grim 
smile.  "They're  going  to  take  a  vote 
first     Listen!" 

As  he  spoke  a  great  shouting  arose  from 
the  civilians  gathered  in  the  central  aisles 
and  passages  of  the  tank. 

"Are  they  cheering  for  the  battle?"  I 
shouted  into  the  officer's  ear. 

"No,"  he  called  back,  "they're  cheering 

for  Sir  Gil ,  the  great  leader;   he's 

passing  down  the  tank." 

"Sir  who?"  I  called. 

He  shouted  the  name  again.  But  the 
din  was  too  great  to  permit  of  my  hear- 
ing. At  any  rate,  as  my  guide  spoke,  I 
caught  sight  of  a  statesmanlike  figure, 
moving  down  the  centre  of  the  tank,  amid 
the  shouts  of  the  Exhorters,  and  the 
civilians.  His  noble  features  seemed, 
even  in  the  half  darkness,  strangely 
familiar. 

"Wonderful,  isn't  he?"  said  my  com- 
panion, raising  his  hand  in  a  salute  to 
the  passing  figure  of  the  leader.  "He 
goes  up  and  down  the  tank  like  that  ten 
times  every  day." 

"What  good  does  it  do?"  I  asked. 

"None.  But  think  of  the  marvellous 
energy  and  vitality  that  he  must  have 
to  do  it" 

"Has  he  any  work  to  do  here?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"Oh,  rather.  Notice  that  wheel  and 
crank  right  at  the  back  of  the  machine 
(see  he's  walking  towards  it)  ?  It's  his 
business  to  turn  that  round,  or  at  least 
to  try  to.  It  makes  the  tank  go  back- 
ward. There's  other  machinery  away  up 
in  front  that  makes  it  go  forward.  The 
idea  is  (I'm  only  quoting  the  civilians — 
it's  not  my  business  to  know  anything 
about  it)  that  if  we  can  move  the  tank 
backwards  and  forwards  at  the  same 
time  we  shall  get  a  perfect  equilibrium — 
an  absolute  harmony.  But  stop,  listen, 
listen!" 

I  SEEMED  to  hear,  as  it  were,  in  the 
far  distance,  a  reverberatory  sound, 
distant  and  dull,  but  reaching  us  in  spite 
of  the  noisy  babel  around  Sir  Gilbert. 

"It's  the  tanks,"  said  my  companion,  and 
I  could  see  his  features  brighten  with  ex- 
citement. "Listen!  They're  going  in. 
They're  at  the  first  line  trenches.  Hear 
that?  That  sort  of  sputtering 
it's  the  machine  guns.  Those  must  be  the 
New  Zealanders.  And  that  .  .  listen 
.  .  .  it's  the  whole  battery  of  the  Lon- 
don men."  As  he  spoke  a  sudden  passion 
of  anger  seemed  to  sweep  over  his  face, 
and  to  change  his  voice.  "My  God!"  he 
exclaimed.  "They're  in  it.  Why  can't 
we  hurry?  This  cursed  talking — talking. 
They're  fighting  now  for  life  or  death  out 
there,  and  we  stand  here,  stuck  like  this." 

He  gripped  a  little  iron  railing  beside 
him,  forcing  himself  to  self-control.  But 
as  he  still  spoke  I  could  hear  from  the 
dark  corners  and  sides  of  the  tank  where 
the  soldiers  were,  low  angry  mutterings 
and  growls  of  protest. 

"Steady,  men,  steady,"  the  officer  called 
into  the  dark.  "Remember  it's  our  first 
duty  to  obey." 

"But  if  he's  the  leader,"  I  said,  making 


myself  heard  as  best  I  could,  "why  doesn't 
he  order  the  tank  forward  with  the  rest?" 

"Leader  of  nothing!"  exclaimed  my 
companion,  in  disgust.  "That's  only  a 
nickname.  The  real  leaders  are  up  in 
front,  working  like  the  soldiers,  too  busy 
for  this  silly  babel  of  talking  and  voting. 
But  they've  got  some  kind  of  fool  com- 
pact with  him.  .  .  It's  more  than  I 
understand." 

Here  a  renewed  shouting  interrupted 
us.  I  turned  and  looked  toward  the  leader, 
and  saw  that  he  had  now  mounted  upon  a 
little  iron  platform,  beside  which  a  few 
dim  electric  lights  illuminated  his  hand- 
some, statesmanlike  face.  About  him 
there  seemed  to  be  formed  a  special 
group  of  civilians,  dressed  in  frock  coats 
and  evidently,  themselves,  persons  of  im- 
portance. 

"Who  are  they?"  I  asked. 

The  officer  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Search  me!"  he  said.  "They're  only 
politicians.  I've  been  away  from  Canada 
three  years  now  and  have  forgotten  the 
names  of  them.  We  ran  this  show  our- 
selves, you  know,  we  soldiers,  till  last 
autumn.  Then  this  bunch  came  butting 
in,  and  the  orders  were  to  take  them  all 
into  the  tank.    But  listen  to  this!" 

A  BURLY-LOOKING  man  with  a  meg- 
•**-  aphone  in  his  hand  had  mounted  on 
to  the  platform  beside  Sir  Gilbert.  He 
began  calling  out  into  the  crowd.  But 
such  was  the  general  hubbub  and  so  loud 
and  audible  had  become  the  detonation 
of  great  guns  out  on  the  plain  beyond  us, 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  hear 
what  he  said.  But  the  discourse,  as  far 
as  I  could  catch  it,  ran  something  like 
this: 

"Gentlemen  and  citizens  of  Canada" 
(loud  cheering  from  the  civilians)  "we 
are  now  about  to  go  into  action.  .  .  But 
before  doing  so,  it  is  necessary  and  pro- 
per that  we  should  take  a  vote.  Ballot 
papers  will  be  handed  round  among  you, 
and  you  will  kindly  mark  them  with  a 
cross  in  order  to  indicate  whether  you 
wish  to  go  into  action  forwards  or  back- 
wards   .    .    ."  (prolonged  shouting). 

The  tumult  became  greater  at  every 
moment.  I  could  see  groups  of  angry- 
looking  men  in  khaki  turning  towards  the 
platform  and  shaking  their  clenched  fists 

as  they  called  out:   "What  in  are 

we  waiting  for?  Turn  her  loose!  Let's 
get  at  them."  Meantime  the  Exhorters 
and  Persuaders  ran  to  and  fro  distribut- 
ing little  papers,  and  saying,  "Gentle- 
men, may  we  beg  you,  may  we  exhort  you, 
let  us  adjure  you;  will  you  please  kindly, 
mark  your  ballots." 

The  din  and  hubbub  grew  at  every  mo- 
ment, the  angry  voices  of  the  soldiers,  the 
cries  of  the  Exhorters,  and  the  bellowing 
of  the  megaphones. 

How  long  it  lasted  or  how  it  would 
have  ended,   I   cannot  say.      But  all  of 


a  sudden  a  wide  trap  door  in  the  ceiling 
of  the  tank  opened  and  admitted  a  great 
flood  of  sunshine  that  penetrated  to 
the  darkest  recesses  of  the  huge  ma- 
chine. Round  the  rim  of  the  opening 
appeared  a  circle  of  merry-looking  Cock- 
ney faces,  under  steel  caps,  all  grimy  with 
powder,  but  joyous  as  the  faces  of  boys  on 
a  big  holiday. 

"I  say,  you  chaps  down  there,"  called 
an  unmistakably  London  voice,  "where 
the  blooming  Hydes  have  you  been?  The 
whole  bally  show's  over.  Come  out  and 
look." 

There  was  a  rush  towards  the  sides  and 
openings  of  the  tank.  I  could  see  the 
soldiers  everywhere  opening  up  the  little 
apertures  and  peering  out.  My  compan- 
ion and  I  raised  again  the  slot  through 
which  we  had  looked  before. 

The  whole  plain  lay  before  us,  a  mass 
of  moving  and  cheering  men,  among 
which  the  great  tanks,  now  decked  with 
flags  and  surrounded  by  their  shouting 
crews,  crunched  their  way  homeward. 
Here  and  there  one  could  see  long  lines 
of  German  prisoners  tramping  through 
the  mud,  dull  and  dispirited.  From  the 
moving  file  of  the  London  tanks  went  up 
the  gay  songs  of  the  music  hall  and  the 
merry  music  of  the  accordion.  Even  the 
Aberdonians  were  singing  solemnly  and 
rhythmically  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  and 
wiping  the  mud  off  their  tank  as  they 
went  along. 

"Great  Heavens!"  gasped  my  compan- 
ion. "It's  all  over.  The  trenches  are  taken 
and  the  thing  is  done  while  we  were  held 
up  here  with  our  silly  voting.  By  the 
Lord,"  he  continued,  as  our  ears  caught  an 
angry  shouting  that  arose  all  around  us, 
"watch  out  for  trouble  now!" 

We  turned  from  the  window.  The 
soldiers  of  our  tank  had  left  their  places. 
With  angry  cries  and  with  upraised  fists 
and  some  with  iron  bars  or  bayoneted 
rifles,  they  were  moving  on  to  the  civil- 
ians. 

"Clean  them  out!"  they  shouted.  "Out 
with  them!     We've  had  enough  of  them!" 

All  was  confusion. 

I  could  see  the  Exhorters  in  frock  coats 
making  impossible  leaps  through  the  nar- 
row windows.  One  was  calling  out:  "In 
the  interests  of  harmony,  gentlemen,  in 
the  general  interest  of  harmony,"  as  they 
heaved  him  out  through  the  top. 

My  companion  turned  to  me.  "I  don't 
know  how  you  got  in  here,"  he  said,  quiet- 
ly, "but  I  have  just  one  piece  of  advice  to 
give  you.  Beat  it!  And  when  you  get 
to  Canada  tell  them  to  let  us  run  this 
tank  ourselves." 

I  shook  his  hand,  seated  myself  upon 
my  flying  carpet,  and  was  back  again  in 
Canada  in  less  than  nothing  ...  in 
fact  in  lots  of  time  to  read  the  morning 
papers  of  the  same  day,  explaining  pre- 
cisely how  the  war  could  be  won,  but 
omitting  to  state  how  it  could  be  lost. 


The  Coming   of  a   Canadian   War  Bread 

THERE  are  other  grains  i>  lory  flours  to  use  with 

.1,684,000  /' 
of  be  t.70,000  bushels  of  oate,  ably  entailer  amount  of  buofc- 

wheat,  rii-  uted  for  wheat  flour  h>  the  ami 

of  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.,  to  the  !>>•  and  palatable  loaf. 

Thr  me  iii  ramt  neareet  to  the  standard   white  bread    for  color  and 

of  barley  in  about   three-fifths 
nricr  of  ivlirni,  and  taWoy  is  ih>i  largely  used  for  food  In  other  ways  as  art  oats 
corn.  I'n  tliix  plan  of  substitution  the  people  of  the  United  States  aim  to  save  100,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  out  of  the  600,000,000  '<<<  ■  arily  used  for  horns  eon 

sumption.  The  outlook  is  just  as  hopeful  in  Canada,  for  from  the  investigations  and 
negotiations  between  the  Food  Controller  and  the  bakers  and  millers  of  the  provinces 
we  have  every  indication  that  we  will  all  be  eating  war  bread  before  many  m 


Film  play  stars:  Marguerite  Clarke,  chief  competitor  of  our  own  Mary  Ficktord  ;ur 
the  favor  of  the  film  world,  is  shown  above.  Vivian  Martin  is  the  pretty  girl  on  the 
ear.  To  the  right  is  Anita  Stewart,  most  beautiful  of  photoplay  leading  ladies.  To 
the  left,   below,  is  Norma  Talmadje.      All  are  well  known  to  Canadian  audiences. 
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Voluntary  Rationing  at  Home 

By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 


'Tat  from  Cooking 
One  Pound  of  Sausage 


Bacon  fat  is  needed  for  the  army.      Fats  from  other  meats  can  be  used  at 
home.    Margarine  is  a  substitute  for  butter  in  cooking  as  well  as  for  table  use. 


VERILY  we  dwell  in  a  land  of  plenty.  On  a  thou- 
sand hills  are  cattle,  and  the  crops  of  the  fields 
were  never  so  abundant.  In  Great  Britain,  while 
every  householder  with  enough  ground  to  plant  a  tulip- 
bed  has  dug  it  up  to  grow  potatoes,  we  still  have  our 
public  parks  and  golf  links.  We  know  we  have  more 
land  under  cultivation  than  is  needed  to  feed  ourselves 
and  it  seems  to  fill  us  with  a  surprising  content.  Still, 
while  every  pound  of  food  must  be  accounted  for  in  Great 
Britain  through  careful  organization  in  that  country 
■actual  hunger  has  not  struck  yet.  It  is  our  allies  in 
France  and  Belgium  and  Serbia  who  know  how  it  feels 
to  see  their  children  wasting  from  starvation.  They  have 
done  all  they  can  to  produce  food,  while  the  men  have 
been  fighting  the  women  have  been  working  in  the  fields! 
Horses  and  oxen  are  scarce  and  hundreds  of  women  have 
even  dragged  the  ploughs.  They  have  not  complained 
about  it;  the  French  women  are  ready  to  suffer  anything 
that  will  give  them  some  part  in  the  sacrifice  with  their 
men,  but  with  inefficient  help,  without  implements  or 
live  stock,  the  crops  of  P^rance  are  steadily  failing,  and 
they  look  to  North  America  to  supply  the  tremendous 
lack  of  food.  Whether  we  fail  them  or  not  will  depend 
not  only  on  a  nation-wide  effort  on  our  farms  to  produce 
more  food,  but  on  an  intelligent,  eternal  vigilance  in  our 
kitchens  to  see  that  every  possible  pound  of  the  kinds 
of  food  our  armies  and  allies  want  is  saved  for  them. 

We  know  all  about  the  world  shortage  of  wheat.  We 
have  been  told  that  in  addition  to  their  own  inferior  crops 
the  Allies  will  need  to  import  577,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  this  year,  and  that  shipping  conditions  make  it 
necessary  for  them  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  Canada 
and  the  United  States  for  this.  At  the  usual  rate  of 
consumption  at  home  we  can  send  them  only  200,000,000 
bushels.     Think  what  this  would  mean.     We  ^ 

might  send  them  corn  or  rye  or  barley,  but 
for  a  hundred  years  the  wheat  loaf  has  been 
the  basis  of  life  in  Europe,  except  in  Italy; 


their  mills  and  bakeries  are  not  equipped  to  handle 
anything  else,  and  their  people  have  no  time  to  learn. 
Also  both  the  fighting  men  and  the  civilian  population 
in  the  invaded  countries  are  living  under  a  strain  which 
leaves  them  in  no  condition  to  stand  a  change  of  diet. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  make  a  war-bread,  substituting 
as  much  as  forty  per  cent,  of  some  other  cereal  for  wheat. 
With  this  arrangement  if  we  can  save  150,000,000  bushels 
to  add  to  our  200,000,000  bushels  for  export,  there  will  be 
enough  bread  to  go  around,  but  it  means  that  every  indi- 
vidual here  will  have  to  eat  at  least  one-fourth  less 
wheat  and  substitute  some  other  cereal  in  its  place. 

THERE  are  several  ways  of  doing  this.  One  of  the 
lessons  that  Canadians  have  to  learn  from  Europe 
is  that  white  bread  is  not  the  bread  for  war  time,  that 
when  the  supply  of  wheat  is  low  bread  must  be  made  of 
other  grains  than  wheat;  also  that  in  the  milling  of  the 
wheat  the  manufacturer  must  put  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  grain  into  flour  and  less  into  cattle-feed.  That 
there  is  danger  of  overdoing  this,  however,  has  been 
proved  by  experience  in  Great  Britain.  Since  the  Govern- 
ment made  it  compulsory  to  mill  the  wheat  up  to  eighty- 
one  per  cent,  reports  have  shown  that  while  the  large 
proportion  of  coarse  bran  1s  most  healthful  for  some 
people,  it  is  not  always  safe  as  a  regular  food  for  children 
or  individuals  of  delicate  digestion.  In  Canada  up  to  the 
present,  only  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  grain  has 
been  made 
into  flour, 
but  a  new 
regulation 
of  the  Food 
Co  ntro  Her 
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REMEMBER  JACK  SPRATT 

Why  serve  the  fat  to  those 

who  dorit  earc  for  it 
<ffie  irimmings  saved  from  six  slices 
of  ham  will  shorten  this  ?in?erbrcad. 


.&&* 


Ham  is  also  an  army  food.    The  more  rarely  it 
is  used  the  more  palatable  every  scrap  will  be. 


M  A  C  I.  E  A  N    s     M  A  <;  A  Z  I  \  E 
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requires  all  mills  to  manufacture  three  grades,  the 
highest  extraction  that  will  make  a  wholesome  loaf. 
A  bigger  laving  can  be  effected  by  the  housekeepers  of 
the  country  in  using  a  combination  of  flour  from  some 
other  grain  with  the  wheat  flour  necessary  to  make  the 
loaf  rise  well  and  hold  together.  With  oat,  corn,  and 
rice  flour  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  wheat  flour  is  m 
to  give  a  light  bread;  with  rye  and  barley,  greater 
quantities  of  the  substitute  can  be  used.  A  number  of 
"war  bread"  recipes  for  home  use  are  given  at  the  close 
of  this  article.  If  every  household  in  America  would  try 
honestly  to  use  no  more  wheat  flour  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  breads,  and  no  wheat  at  all  as  a  brea 
food,  it  would  not  take  us  long  to  make  up  the  150,000,000 
bushels  which  we  owe  to  Europe. 

Even  the  price  of  rolled  oats  and  corn  meal  has  some- 
thing in  its  favor.  The  price  of  oats  has  not  increased 
as  rapidly  as  the  price  of  wheat;  they  are  relatively 
cheaper  than  they  were  before  the  war.  On  the  basis  of 
nutritive  value  rolled  oats  costs  one-fifth  as  much  as 
bacon  and  eggs,  one-fifth  as  much  as  steak  and  potatoes, 
one-half  as  much  as  bread  and  milk.  In  the  case  of 
wheat  substitutes,  at  least,  it  cannot  be  said  that  they 
are  more  expensive  than  the  article  we  are  asked  to 
save.  Occasionally  we  hear  a  murmur  that  the  price  of 
bread  should  be  "fixed" — that  it  has  been  fixed  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  true  that  the  British  Government  has  set 
the  uniform  price  for  bread  at  18  cents  for  a  four-pound 
loaf,  and  5  cents  for  a  one  pound  loaf.  The  Government 
will  keep  the  bread  at  this  comparatively  low  price  by 
paying  the  difference.  Already  a  suhsidy  of  $200,000,000 
has  been  appropriated  to  keep  these  prices,  and  the  people 
will  pay  it  back  in  taxes.  Are  we  not  still  able  in  Canada 
to  pay  for  our  bread  as  we  eat  it? 

To  supply  meat  for  the  army  seems  a  more  expensive 
and  difficult  problem.  Every  Canadian  must  learn  with 
gratitude  that  through  the  Food  Controller's  institution 
of  two  beefless  and  baconless  days  in  public  eating  places 
the  consumption  of  beef  has  been  reduced  40  per  cent., 
of  bacon  51  per  cent.,  which  means  a  monthly  saving  of 
100  tons  of  beef  and  33  tons  of  bacon.  "If  we  could  only 
have  such  restrictions  in  private  homes,"  someone  says. 

Perhaps  we  could,  but  what  a 

system  of  spying  it  would  require 

to  keep  the  law  enforced.     The 

plan   of  the   Food   Controller  in 

asking  private  households  to  vol- 
untarily give  up  beef  and  bacon 

for   two   days   a   week   not   only 
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savors  less  of  German  methods  but  is  less  expensive  and 
more  practical — so  long  as  Canadian  households  will 
make  the  sacrifice  voluntarily. 

THAT  there  is  need  of  saving  meat  for  the  army, 
every  intelligent  person  knows.  With  the  long  hours, 
and  strain  and  exposure  of  army  life,  soldiers  require 
meat  in  quantities  that  would  be  even  injurious  to  people 
in  normal  life.  England's  normal  consumption  before  the 
war  was  about  25  pounds  of  beef  and  33  pounds  of  bacon 
per  capita  per  year,  or,  roughtly  speaking,  a  little  over  one 
ounce  of  beef  and  slightly  less  than  one  and  a  half  ounces 
of  bacon  per  day.  Now  the  regulation  army  allowance 
is  one  pound  of  beef  and  one-quarter  pound  of  bacon  per 
soldier  per  day.  Also  the  herds  of  cattle  in  both  England 
and  France  have  been  seriously  depleted.  During  the 
first  year  of  the  war  France  was  forced  to  slaughter 
21,300,000  cattle.  Germany  is  more  fortunate  as  she  has 
not  suffered  invasion,  she  has  the  herds  of  the  occupied 
parts  of  Belgium  and  France,  and  she  has  recently  order- 
e.l  Holland  to  send  through  the  whole  of  her  livestock. 
Holland  has  only  one  alternative,  to  do  as  Germany  says 
or  have  her  country  overrun. 

Even  more  important  than  beef  for  the  army  is  bacon. 
Bacon  for  army  rations  means  not  only  the  thin,  crisp 
strips  or  the  back  bacon  considered  a  breakfast  staple  in 
many  homes,  but  the  entire  dressed  hog,  and  there  are  so 
many  reasons  why  it  is  worth  even  more  than  beef  as  an 
army  food  that  the  conscientious  household  might  well 
go  farther  than  two  baconless  days  a  week.  The  small 
amount  of  bone  means  economy  in  shipping  space,  the 
meat  can  be  cured  to  ensure  quality  when  it  reaches  the 
men,  there  is  more  vital  heat  and  energy  concentrated  in 
a  pound  of  bacon  than  in  a  pound  of  beef,  and  the  fat  of 
bacon  is  especially  needed  by  men  working  or  fighting  in 
the  open  air.  in  a  cold  wet  climate.  There  are  other  meats 
to  be  used  at  home.  Veal,  lamb  and  mutton  are  not  auth- 
orized for  army  rations.  Poultry  and  eggs  will  be  left 
for  home  consumption.  The  fish  supply  in  Canada  is 
being  increased  steadily  to  meet  the  market  demands; 
but  while  we  eat  approximately  128  pounds  of  beef  and 
pork  per  capita  per  annum,  our  normal  consumption  of 

fish  is  only  29  lbs.  By 
eating  twice  as  much  fish 
we  could  send  overseas 
115,000  tons  of  pork  and 
beef.  Further,  the  woman 
Continued  on  page  62. 


A  variety  of  "war  breads"  made  by  a  domestic 
science  class  at  the  Technical  School,   Toronto. 
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Extravagance  Must  Not  Be 
Allowed 

THE  Government  of  Canada  will  have  a 
credit  of  $450,000,000  as  a  result  of  the  tre- 
mendous Victory  Loan  campaign.  The  spend- 
ing of  that  money  will  be  the  gravest  respon- 
sibility that  any  Canadian  Government  could 
face. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  amount  sub- 
scribed had  run  to  such  colossal  figures,  think- 
ing men  became  grave.  Governments  run 
naturally  to  extravagance.  Would  the  fact  of 
such  a  grand  total  have  the  effect  of  breaking 
down  frugal  scruples  on  the  part  of  those  who 
direct  the  national  expenditures?  Would  the 
Government  exercise  a  less  rigorous  degree  of 
control  over  spending  departments? 

At  time  of  writing  the  election  is  nearing 
an  end,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  on  whom  the 
task  of  spending  the  money  will  devolve.  But, 
whether  the  new  Government  is  Union  or 
Laurier,  the  country  is  going  to  demand  one 
thing:  A  frugality,  a  husbanding  of  our  avail- 
able funds  such  as  would  have  been  necessary 
had  the  total  not  run  over  the  minimum  ob- 
jective of  $150,000,000.  Had  that  amount  only 
been  secured  the  Government  would  have  been 
compelled  to  watch  every  dollar  expended  with 
hawk-like  vigilance.  It  would  have  been  a  case 
of  stretching  every  dollar  to  the  maximum  of 
its  buying  power.  Let  the  men  who  go  back  to 
power  see  that  the  same  degree  of  caution  that 
would  have  been  necessary  in  that  contingency 
is  employed. 

The  confidence  of  the  people  of  Canada,  ex- 
pressed in  the  magnificent  size  of  their  Vic- 
tory Loan  investments,  must  not  be  accepted 
as  an  excuse  for  extravagance. 

The  Victory  Loan  must  be  paid  back.  Heavy 
interest  charges  must  be  met.  The  policy  of  the 
Government  must  be  one  of  frugality  and  rigor- 
ous economy. 


The  First  Food  Controller 

[*  ET'S  go  back  into  history  to  get  the  right 
J-*  angle  on  this  Food  Controller  business. 
Joseph  was  the  first  Food  Controller.  After  he 
had  answered  the  riddle  of  Pharaoh's  dream, 
by  predicting  the  coming  of  the  seven  lean 
years,  Joseph  was  delegated  to  collect  and 
save  food  and  to  build  huge  granaries  to  store 
it  in.  He  went  about  it  so  thoroughly  that  when 
the  lean  years  came  there  was  food  in  plenty 
for  all  the  Egyptians  and  even  some  to  sell, 
probably  at  profiteering  prices,  to  the  needy 
who  came  from  less  provident  lands  to  buy 
food  in  foresighted  Egypt.  The  reason  for  the 
success  of  the  first  Food  Controllership  is  not 
hard  to  find.  It  had  the  autocratic  and  abso- 
lute power  of  Pharaoh  behind  it.  What  Joseph 
said  must  be  done  was  done. 

The  Bible  has  not  supplied  us  with  much 
material  for  a  study  of  the  economic  side  of  this 
mighty  example  of  national  conservation.  We 
will  be  justified,  however,  in  assuming  certain 
things.  Egypt  was  a  commercial  country  and 
unquestionably  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
operated  there  in  those  early  days  as  it  does 
here  to-day.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is 
older  than  the  pyramids.  It  was  operating 
when  Esau  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  when 
Joseph  proceeded  to  corner  the  grain  of  Egypt 
in  order  to  fill  his  granaries  there  was  immedi- 
ately much  confusion  and  consternation.    With 


the  government,  as  represented  by  Joseph,  com- 
mandeering a  big  share  of  all  the  grain  raised 
during  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  supplies  would 
become  short  and,  inevitably,  prices  would  go 
up.  One  can  imagine  the  agricultural  Egyptian 
waxing  fat  on  the  high  price  he  was  able  to 
secure  and  the  urbanite  tightening  his  belt  as 
he  toiled  on  the  latest  pyramid.  One  can  im- 
agine corn  cards  and  goatless  days  and  the 
housewives  of  Hieroglyphics-on-Nile  gathering 
in  the  market  place  and  raising  a  loud  cry  of 
"Out  upon  this  Joseph  who  raises  the  price 
of  corn!" 

But  it  was  successful  and,  when  the  lean 
years  came,  all  Egypt  blessed  Joseph.  It  suc- 
ceeded because  Joseph's  Food  Controllership 
was  the  real  thing.  He  actually  controlled  the 
food  supplies  that  grew  all  along  the  Nile.  If 
any  of  the  subjects  of  Pharaoh  objected  or 
hoarded  food  or  broke  the  regulations  they  were 
probably  hamstrung  or  buried  alive,  or  dis- 
posed of  in  the  official  method  of  those  good  old 
days. 

We  need  a  real  Food  Controllership  in  Can- 
ada to-day.  Mr.  Hanna's  power  is  real  enough 
in  some  respects  but  it  is  hopelessly  bound 
around  by  the  woollen  string  of  political  re- 
strictions. He  can't  do  what  he  believes  to  be 
necessary.  He  can  suggest  and  implore  and 
exhort,  but,  so  far,  he  has  not  had  the  power  to 
insist. 

The  world  is  in  much  the  same  position  to- 
day as  Egypt  was  in  the  days  of  Joseph.  We 
are  facing  the  certainty  of  lean  years.  The 
world  is  on  the  brink  of  famine  now.  If  the 
war  continues  for  another  year,  famine  will 
stalk  through  Europe  and  the  sickle  of  starva- 
tion will  reap  in  all  corners  of  the  world.  We 
may  not  feel  the  actual  pinch  here,  but  the 
duty  will  devolve  upon  us  of  helping  to  feed 
the  starving  old  world.  The  situation  is  recog- 
nized, its  gravity  is  foreseen.  But  what  are 
we  going  to  do?  Has  any  adequate  scheme 
been  evolved  to  increase  our  production  next 
year?  Has  the  problem  of  farm  labor  been 
solved,  or  even  approached?  Has  anything  been 
done  to  establish  a  real  food  controllership,  to 
actually  force  the  saving  of  food  against  the 
day  of  want? 

The  Government  will  have  a  real  duty  to  per- 
form when  the  elections  are  over.  The  success 
of  Josenh  must  be  repeated. 

And  the  duty  of  the  individual  should  not  be 
overlooked.  A  Joseph  must  arise  in  every 
household  to  insist  on  frugality  and  food 
economy. 


Our  Relations  With  the  United 
States 

IT  is  gratifying  to  see  the  new  feeling  that  is 
spreading  throughout  Canada  in  regard  to 
our  neighbors  and  allies,  the  American  people 
There  was  in  nearly  every  Canadian  mind  an 
impatience  that  amounted  almost  to  animosity 
toward  the  United  States  during  the  first  two 
years  of  the  war.  Why  didn't  Uncle  Sam 
"come  in"?  Why  did  he  do  this?  Why  didn't 
he  do  that?  He  was  an  arrant  coward,  a 
money-grabber,  a  meddler.    So  opinion  ran. 

The  same  feeling  showed  in  the  press  of  the 
country.  MacLean's  never  shared  in  this  atti- 
tude of  impatience.  A  number  of  articles  by 
Agnes  C.  Laut  were  published  in  MacI. fan's 
with  a  view  partly  to  explaining  the  difficulties 
of  the  position  which  the  United  States  occu- 
pied. We  feel  that  our  attitude  has  now  been 
fully  justified  and  we  take  some  pride  in  the 
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fact  that  we  took  this  stand  at  a  time  when  it 
was  certain  to  be  not  popular. 

All  Canada  is  now  growing  to  an  entirely 
different  viewpoint.  It  is  seen  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  very  much  in  earnest,  that  they 
are  entering  whole-heartedly  into  a  struggle 
which  will  lay  a  heavy  toll  on  them  in  men  and 
money  and  from  which  they  stand  to  gain 
nothing  tangible,  except  the  removal  of  the 
nan  menace. 

There  can  be  nothing  but  gain  through  the 
growth  of  this  friendlier  feeling.  Closer  and 
more  amicable  relations  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  will  work  to  our  mutual 
advantage  without  any  weakening  of  our 
Imperial  tie. 

The  Conscientious  Objector 

THE  conscientious  objector  is  a  puzzle,  a  rod 
in  pickle  for  the  authorities  administering 
the  Military  Service  Act  His  attitude  seems 
so  unfair  and  illogical  and  even  cowardly  that 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  treat  him  harshly. 
He  generally  gets  a  severe  buffeting  when  he 
comes  before  a  tribunal.  His  holier-than-thou 
attitude  irritates  the  officials.  He  seems  prig- 
gish, mulish  even,  and  blandly  obtuse  to  any 
arguments  save  Biblical  texts. 

It  is  not  just,  however,  to  treat  any  con- 
scientious objector  harshly,  because  many  of 
them  are  sincerely  and  bravely  conscientious. 
If  the  authorities  could  only  determine  in  each 
individual  case  where  a  man's  conscientious- 
ness ends  and  his  mere  objections  begin,  it 
would  be  possible  to  protect  those  who  honestly 
object  on  religious  principles  and  to  find  those 
who  are  working  the  pretext  of  a  conscience. 
To  the  man  who  sincerely  believes  that  taking 
a  rifle  in  hand  and  going  out  to  kill  his  fellow 
men  is  contrary  to  the  religious  principles  he 
has  espoused,  consideration  is  due. 

The  strange  part  of  it  is  that  most  con- 
scientious objectors  believe  the  cause  of  the 
Allies  is  a  just  one  and  that  God  has  put  it 
into  the  hearts  of  the  British  people  to  fight  for 
the  freedom  of  the  world.  Only,  the  stern  duty 
of  helping  in  the  consummation  of  God's  pur- 
pose is  not  for  them !  They  remember  a  text  or 
two  that  Christ  spoke  and  they  forget  that, 
when  the  money  changers  invaded  the  temple, 
Christ  took  a  scourge  in  hand  and  drove  them 
out! 

As  said  before,  however,  these  strange, 
ridiculous  and  contradictory  people  are  for  the 
most  part  earnest  and  really  conscientious. 
They  should  not  be  roughly  treated  at  the  tri- 
bunals. If  it  is  decided  that  they  must  obey 
the  mandate  of  the  land  which  has  raised  and 
protected  them,  see  that  the  law  is  obeyed.  But. 
in   the  meantime,  no  persecution. 

How  Close  Are  We  to  Peace? 

PEOPLE  still  ask  this  question,  particularly 
when  any  matter  comes  up  with  reference  to 
our  part  in  the  war.  And  the  answer  is,  when 
the  German  is  so  badly  beaten  that  he  cannot 
even  bluff — and  not  before. 

A  glimpse  into  the  mind  of  official  Germany 
provides  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  how  near  we 
are  to  the  end  of  the  war.  Mr.  Gerrard  gives 
such  a  glimpse  in  his  book,  when  he  retails  a 
conversation  that  he  had  with  the  then  German 
Chancellor  in  the  early  days  of  the  present 
year.  He  pressed  Bethmann-Hollweg  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  terms  that  Germany  would 
consider,   particularly  with   reference  to   Bel- 


gium. Germany,  said  the  Imperial  Chancellor, 
would  withdraw  from  Belgium,  but  with  guar- 
antees!— the  forts  of  Liege  and  Namur,  other 
forts  and  garrisons  throughout  Belgium,  pos- 
session of  the  railroad  lines  and  the  ports,  the 
right  to  retain  a  large  army  in  Belgium  and 
to  have  commercial  control.  Belgium,  of  course, 
would  not  be  allowed  to  have  a  standing  army. 
France  would  be  evacuated,  but  with  a  rectifica- 
tion of  the  frontier.  On  the  East  a  very  sub- 
stantial "rectification"  of  the  frontier;  Bulgaria 
to  deal  with  Roumania;  Austria  to  deal  with 
Italy;  a  very  small  Serbia  to  be  left;  all  German 
ships  and  colonies  to  be  returned  and  indem- 
nities to  be  paid  by  all  countries;  such  was 
official  Germany's  preliminary  conception  of 
peace  terms  in  the  early  part  of  1917!  Since 
then  Russia  has  practically  dropped  out  and 
Italy  has  sustained  a  serious  reverse.  How 
are  we  to  peace? 

In  view  of  the  prospects  for  the  future  it  is 
almost  funny  to  view  the  agitation  which  the 
Military  Service  Act  has  created.  It  may  be 
only  the  first  step  in  a  long  series  of  radical 
war  measures.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that 
before  the  Blond  Beast  is  beaten  it  will  be 
necessary  for  every  man  in  the  country  to  go — 
young  and  old,  married  and  single,  poet,  pro- 
fessor and  circus  clown,  chimney-sweeper  and 
fop  o'  the  town,  every  man  with  two  feet  to  walk 
upon  and  two  eyes  to  see. 

It  is  not  likely,  but  it  is  not  impossible.  In 
the  meantime  we  should  be  comporting  our- 
selves as  though  it  were  certain.  We  should  be 
preparing  for  the  time  when  every  man  will  be 
in  uniform.  We  should  be  laying  up  reserves 
of  everything — and  saving  food.  We  should  be 
getting  ourselves  organized  to  let  the  men  of 
the  country  away  with  the  least  difficulty.  We 
-should  thrust  from  our  minds  all  hope  of  an 
early  and  easy  peace  and  resign  ourselves  to  a 
grim  struggle  in  which  every  personal  com- 
fort and  privilege  will  be  sacrificed. 

When  we  get  down  to  that  basis,  peace  will 
be  immeasurably  nearer. 
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Using  Business  Brains 

T  has  been  universally  understood  and,  in 
fact,  acknowledged  that  the  machinery  of 
Government  in  this  country,  in  every  country, 
has  been  slow,  antiquated  and  expensive.  The 
reason  is  clear  enough.  Governments  have 
been  composed  of  politicians.  The  kind  of  brain 
a  man  must  have  to  be  a  successful  politician 
is  not  the  kind,  generally  speaking,  that  an 
administrator  needs.  Not  only  have  our  cabi- 
nets been  made  up  of  politicians  but  the  officials 
under  them  have  been  political  appointees. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  average  govern- 
ment department  has  been  the  last  place  in  the 
world  to  look  for  efficiency. 

The  war  has  changed  this  to  some  extent. 
In  Great  Britain  reliance  has  been  placed  on 
business  brains  rather  than  political  brains.  In 
the  United  States  a  splendid  nation-wide  or- 
ganization has  been  built  up  to  put  the  best 
brains  of  the  country  at  the  service  of  the 
government.  In  Canada  there  has  been  a  move 
in  the  same  direction. 

The  move  is  going  to  require  rapid  accelera- 
tion. It  does  not  matter  which  side  is  returned. 
Canada  is  going  to  demand  more  business  and 
less  politics  at  Ottawa. 

The  Editor 


Some  Lighter  Phases 
of  Trench  Life 

A  Canadian  Artist  at  the  Front 

By  Driver  H.  W.  Cooper 

With  Drawings  by  the  Writer 

Editor's  Note. — H.  W.  Cooper  will  be  remembered  by  readers  of  Mac- 
Lean's.  Before  the  war  he  contributed  many  splendid  sketches  to  this 
magazine  He  has  been  at  the  front  for  nearly  two  years  and  has  put 
many  of  his  impressions  into  permanent  form.  His  admirable  sketches 
are  done  on  thin  paper  with  no  better  support  than  his  knee  and  no  better 
light  than  a  flickering  candle  or  lamp.       They  are  veritable  masterpieces. 


When  this 
figure  falls,  so 
the  story  goes, 
the  House  of 
Hohenzollem 
will  fall. 


SO  many  writers  who  have  endeavored 
to  give  the  outside  world  a  picture 
of  war  have  dealt  with  the  obvious 
sides— the  horrors  and  the  heroics  of  war 
— that  perhaps,  for  a  change,  it  might  be 
well  to  forget  all  that  and  tell  something 
of  the  lighter  side  of  soldiering  on  the 
Western  front.  There  is  a  lighter  side. 
Man's  sense  of  humor  stays  with  him  even 
through  months  of  carnage  and  suffering 
and  diabolic  discomforts  and  so  occasion- 
ally a  thread  of  comedy  weaves  itself  into 
the  dull  and  tragic  pattern  of  modern 
war. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  pay  my  respects 
to  our  English  comrades.  They  are  not, 
because  of  certain  unusual  characteris- 


tics, getting  their  full  share 
of  credit.  I  have  often  seen 
translations  of  German 
orders,  taken  from  officer  pri- 
soners, in  which  Fritz  is 
warned  to  take  great  care  be- 
cause, when  the  British  mean 
to  "bring  off"  anything,  they 
put  the  Canadians  there.  This 
is  all  wrong.  I  guess  the 
German  divisions  in  Flanders 
these  days  are  being  warned 
the  same  way  against  the 
Australians,  the  Scots,  the 
Irish  and  the  South  Africans 
— whoever  they  may  happen 
to  be  against.  Personally  I 
have  always  thought  that  the 
Australians  have  had  the 
hardest  luck  in  getting  into 
the  warmest  corners. 

But,  of  course,  one  must  allow  for  the 
English  tendency,  as  far  as  their  papers 
go  at  least,  to  make  much  of  everyone  but 
themselves.  You  read  of  the  stalwart 
Canadians,  the  brave  Anzacs,  the  gallant 
New  Zealanders,  the  irresistible  Scottish 
— and  then  casually,  and  somewhere  a 
long  way  from  the  headlines,  you  gather 
that  the  troops  of  the  mother  country 
were  also  present.  Reading  carefully  be- 
tween the  lines  one  can  make  out  that 
they  did  the  bulk  of  the  work,  too — if  the 
casualty  lists  mean   anything. 

The  English  are  a  peculiar  people. 
See  how  proudly  they  take  the  names 
their  enemies  tack  on  them  and  make  them 
into  bouquets.  The  finest  compliment 
you  can  pay  any  of  the  first  British  expe- 
ditionary force  is  to  say: 

"Well,  you  were  an  old  contemptible, 
eh?" 

And  Tommy  will  grin  and  say: 

"Ho,  yuss,  we  was  a  contemptible 
little  harmy  onct." 

And  strafe!  It  has  become  a  by- 
word. It  threatens  to  completely 
supersede  the  time-honored,  good  old 
Saxon  "damn." 


BUT  I  promised  something  on  the 
light  order  so  I'll  tell  a  little  story 
now  about  gas  bags,  otherwise  officially 
known  as  "helmet  anti-gas  P.  H."  It 
is  carried  in  a  small  satchel  and  to  be 
without  it  at  any  point  in  the  forward 
area  is  a  serious  offence.  Now,  the 
helmet  itself  is  of  flannelette  soaked  in 
some  solution,  and  it  is  fairly  heavy. 
Troops  having  business  behind  the 
lines  where  there  is  practically  no 
danger  from  gas  will  sometimes  sub- 
stitute  something  lighter,  even   stuff- 


ing the  satchel  with  newspapers;  which, 
if  discovered,  is  a  fearful  offence. 

One  day  a  big,  fat,  brass-hatted  gen- 
eral went  out  on  a  solitary  reconnoitre 
and  to  his  huge  consternation  discovered 
that  he  had  come  out  without  his  gas 
helmet.  He  did  not  want  to  go  back  so, 
spotting  a  motorcycle  despatch  rider  com- 
ing along  the  road,  he  stopped  him  and 
relieved  him  of  his  satchel,  giving  him  a 
note  to  get  another  at  headquarters.  The 
despatch  rider  handed  it  over  with  con- 
rable  reluctance,  but  orders  are 
orders. 

The  general  pounded  along  quite  re- 
lieved until  he  found  that  he  was  getting 
into  the  region  where  a  gas  helmet  might 
come  in  handy  and  then  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  wasn't  quite  certain  how  to  put 
the  thing  on.  Luck  was  with  him  again. 
He  came  across  a  young  lieutenant,  stand 
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ing  outside  a  billet,  without  his  helmet 
So  he  proceeded  to  "bawl  him  out,"  as  we 
say  in  the  army. 

"I  wonder,  sir,  if  you  even  know  how  to 
put  one  on,"  ho  concluded. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  lieutenant. 

"Well,  let  me  see  you  put  this  one  on," 
said  the  crafty  senior  officer,  offering  his 
own. 

So  the  lieutenant  took  the  satchel, 
hauled  out  the  waterproof  envelope,  stuck 
in  his  hand  and  displayed  to  the  watching 
general — one  pair  of  ancient  and  odor- 
ous socks! 

I  remember  also  an  event  that  oc- 
curred   farther   up   the   line.      There  had 


been  snow  on  the  ground  for  over  a  fort- 
night and,  when  a  night  raid  was  ordered, 
the  Ordnance  people  were  asked  for  white 
smocks.  An  ordnance  officer  went  to  the 
nearest  town  and  walked  into  the  first 
small  dry  goods  store  to  buy  "nighties," 
large  size.  Being  a  little  uncertain  in  his 
French,  he  asked  for  something  that  he 
shouldn't  have.  At  any  rate  the  wrong 
article  was  delivered  and  you  can  im- 
agine the  howls  of  delight  that  went  up 
along  the  line  when  the  "camouflage" 
stuff  was  handed  out  in  the  trenches — 
and  each  hulking,  muddy  soldier  got  a 
short,  sleeveless  garment,  trimmed  with 
blue  ribbon! 

The  raid  was  entirely  successful.  But 
many  a  garment  was  trimmed  with  scar- 
let as  well  as  blue  before  the  end  of  the 
show. 

WE  Canadians  take  a  lot  of  enjoy- 
ment out  of  our  contact  with  the 
people.  When  we  were  along  the  lines 
in  France,  our  rest  periods  in  billet  al- 
ways yielded  fresh  sources  of  amaze- 
ment and  amusement.  The  French  are 
truly  remarkable.  There  was,  for  in- 
stance, the  godmother  habit.  Nearly  every 
"poilu"  had  a  godmother,  a  woman  or 
girl  somewhere  who  took  a  personal  in- 
terest in  him,  sent  him  socks  and  tobatco 
and  candy,  and  even  looked  after  him 
when  he  was  on  furlough.  I  used  to  pick 
up  La  Vie  Parisienne  and  scan  the  two 


back  pages  which  were  always  crammed 
with  advertisements  reading  something 
like   this: 

"Two  young  artillery  officers, 
young,  amiable  and  lonely,  seek 
marraines  (godmothers),  young, 
lively  and  sympathetic.  Box 
So  and  So." 

Sometimes  they  made  funny  reading. 
Desperate  "filleuls,"  who  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  marraines  would  evolve 
something  novel,  such  as,  "Help!  Help! 
Marraines,  here  is  one  young  and  hand- 
some dying  of  ennui!" 

While  on  trek  one  time  we  camped  out- 
side a  fairly  big  town  and,  being  near  pay 
day,  I  tramped  in  to  get  a  decent  meal. 
I  found  a  good  place.  Enter  two  young 
flappers,  very  pretty  and  chic,  escorting 
a  lunkish,  stupid-looking  poilu  of  the 
country  yokel  class.  They  took  a  table 
nearby  and  the  girls  ordered  dinner. 
From  the  conversation  I  learned  that  he 
was  their  filleul    (godson)    and  that  the 
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girls  were  seeing  him  for  the  first  time. 
I  fell  into  conversation  with  a  Frenchman 
at  my  table  and  he  told  me  that  he  had 
two  daughters  at  home  who  were  clubbing 
their  pocket  money  and  sending  stuff  to  a 
filleul  they  had  never  seen — and  hoped 
never  to  see  in  the  Chasseurs  D'Afrique! 
It  was  a  common  joke  among  the  poilns 
that  the  Canadians  should  settle  down  in 
France.  "Every  man  will  have  four 
wives,"  they  used  to  tell  us. 

WHEN  I  came  over  to  France  I  was 
a  transport  staff  sergeant  with  the 
field  ambulance.  As  we  came  through  a 
town  where  we  disembarked,  en  route  for 
the  station,  a  little  boy  about  six  or  seven 
ran  out  from  the  side  of  the  street.  So 
I  pulled  up  my  mount  and  he  insisted  on 
giving  me  the  little  wooden  sword  he 
had  been  playing  soldier  with.  "To  kill 
the  Boches  with,  sir,"  he  explained.  The 
bitterness  in  France  runs  very  deep. 

The  French  youngsters,  especially  those 
who  hawk  stuff  around  the  camp  lines, 
are  very  quick  at  picking  up  English — 
and  they  have  acquired  a  most  remarkable 
vocabulary.  It  is  astonishing  to  hear  the 
jargon  of  slang  and  profanity  that  these 
youngsters,  perhaps  unwittingly,  pour 
out — lads  of  four  or  five  with  the  choicest 
Whitechapel  oaths  and  imprecations. 
And  it  is  not  only  the  youngsters.  I'm 
going  down  the  road  to  a  little  estaminet 
when  I  have  finished  this  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  hazard  a  month's  pay  that  the 
pretty  little  dark-eyed  girl  in  there  will 
greet  me  with:  "Good  evening,  how  the 
hell  are  you?"  And  she  will  only  mean 
to  be  polite. 

After  the  war,  tourists  who  come 
through  these  parts  will  be  surprised. 
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THE  Canadian  army,  in  the 
past  at  least,  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  disregard  of  discipline. 
But  now  we  are  trying  to  be  very 
much  like  the  old  Imperial  peace- 
time service.  We  get  a  heap  of 
cleaning,  polishing  and  saluting. 
The  Australians  now  don't  seem 
to  bother  so  much  about  form. 
They  do  everything  after  their 
own  fashion,  very  effectively, 
too,  and  without  the  friction  and 
unnecessary  fuss  which  some- 
times distinguishes  us.  They 
stick  together  like  leeches,  too. 

Once  up  in  Flanders  there  was 
a  general  routine  order  that 
mules  or  horses  should  not  pro- 
ceed along  any  road  more  than 
two  abreast.  I  was  taking  a 
convoy  up  to  an  advanced  dress- 
ing station  and  got  into  the  road 
just  behind  an  Anzac  bunch  that 
were  taking  a  lot  of  remounts, 
mules  mainly,  up  to  their  lines — 
four  abreast  and  all  over  the 
shop.  It  was  a  very  narrow 
road.  A  nice  little  staff  "ossi- 
fer,"  with  a  red  band  on  his  cap, 
came  along  and  met  the  proces- 
sion. To  say  that  he  was  an- 
noyed would  be  a  very  mild 
statement  of  the  case. 

"Whoever  is  in  charge  here?" 
he  demanded,  warmly. 

By  and  by  one  of  the  Anzacs,  in  shirt- 
sleeves, too,  intimated  that  he  was  in 
charge.  The  staff  officer  proceeded  to 
reprimand  him  roundly,  demanding  to 
know  if  he  didn't  understand  that  mules 
could  not  be  taken  four  abreast.  The 
Anzac  regarded  him  calmly  for  a  moment. 
Then  he  asked: 

"Say,  Willy,  who  the  blankety-blank's 
doin'  this  job — you  or  me?" 

The  procession  went  on  four  abreast 
still  and  everyone  laughing.     Even  the 
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mules  joined  in  with  their  celebrated 
Hallelujah  Chorus  together  with  their 
justly  famous  imitation  of  a  hundred 
lumberjacks  sawing  wood  against  time. 
The  officer  just  faded  down  the  road. 

IT  is  surprising  how  things  fall  into 
routine  here.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the 
heaviest  kind  of  work,  with  the  shells 
popping  all  around,  the  interest  one 
takes  is  not  in  big  advances  or  what  Fritz 
is  doing  or  in  the  passing  of  a  friend. 
All     that     has    become     the     every-day 
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thing.  One's  interest  becomes  centered 
in  what  to  the  outsider  would  seem  mere 
trivialities  —  the  keeping  of  a  regular 
supply  in  one's  'bacca  box,  for  instance. 

Here  is  a  case  in  point.  In  the  corner 
of  the  barn  as  I  write  this  there  is  an  old, 
tired  man  using  a  line  of  red  hot,  blood- 
curdling profanity  at  a  small  tabby  kitten 
which  is  refusing  to  partake  of  some  fresh 
milk  that  the  old  'un  has  managed  to 
collect  somewhere  around  the  place  at 
the  cost  of  much  trouble  to  himself.  It  is 
not  his  kitten — he  dislikes  the  whole  breed 
— but  it  belongs  to  a  chum  who  is  on  leave 
and  has  left  it  to  the  care  of  old  George. 
The  old  'un,  by  the  way,  is  much  too  old 
to  be  on  this  war  job.  He's  about  54  and 
strong  and  hearty,  of  course,  with  two 
boys  also  in  service  along  here  somewhere. 
I  asked  him  once  why  he  joined.  "Well," 
he  said,  "the  old  woman  was  dead,  and 
when  the  boys  joined  up  I  got  so  dashed 
lonesome."  He's  English,  of  course,  but 
his  home  is  in  London,  Ontario. 

However,  the  point  of  it  all  is  this. 
George  has  (rone  to  infinite  pains  over  this 
ungrateful  kitten  and  has  allowed  himself 
to  get  worked  up  into  a  condition  of  tre- 
mendous heat.  He  is  declaiming  at  a  rate 
that  would  make  one  think  he  is  be- 
wailing the  fall  of  an  Empire.  George, 
for  the  first  time  in  months,  is  excited. 

Now  for  the  other  side  of  it.  Earlier 
this  evening  if  it  had  not  so  happened 
that  I  lost  my  "bacca  box  both  George  and 
I  would  have  suffered  the  same  fate  as  a 
dozen  of  our  fellows,  who  have  "gone." 
They  were  squatting  around  eating  and, 
as  I  missed  my  box.  George  and  I  started 
off  to  look  for  it.  We  had  just  left  when 
Fritz  sent  a  shell  over  and  wiped  out 
the  whole  party.  It  was  a  terrible  thing; 
but  George  did  not  express  either  joy  at 
his  own  escape  or  more  than  a  tempered 
regret  at  the  fate  of  the  rest.  He  has 
seen  thousands  of  his  fellows  go  the  same 
way. 

And  here  he  is,  excited  and  thoroughly 

worked  up  about  a  pernicketty  cat.  That's 

how   it   goes.      Death    and    hair-breadth 

escapes  are  the  ordinary  things  of  life. 

Continued  on  page  74 


How  to  Settle  the  Irish  Question  —and 

Our  Imperial  Problem 

The  Folly  of  the  Sinn   Fein:— The  First  of  a  Series 

By  (icorge  Bernard  Shaw 

Written  for  MacLean's  Magazink  end  tht   London    (Eng.)   Express. 


Editor's  Note. — Tht  last  form  was  on  th< 
this  artit  in  from  Mr.  Shaw.    It  ■  g"  thai 

have  stopped  the  preu  to  interi  it.    Tht  second  and 
third  articles  in  the  series  "ill  app\  or  in  succeeding  issi 
Mr.  Shan,  satiric  and  unsparing,  but  clear-sighted  and 
begins  with  th<  Irish  Question,  but  akt 

of  his  rh  ts  it  solution  for  tht 

problems  o\  al  relations.    His  tolu&Un 

Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  Canada  and  all  \  'I" 

Empiri .    Tht  artu  \es  u  11,  tt 
for  Canadian  readers.    The  solution,  it  is  said,  /<"•»•  '■• 

ed  by  Premier  Lloyd  Oeorge.     With 
the  purely  Irish  tidt  of  it.  Mr.  Shun  I  am  prob- 

the  only  ailabU    who  could  >  oth 

g  without  embittering  them  and  setting  them  ho\ 
\y  against  the  correct  and  inevitable  solution.    I  am  a 
privileged  lunatic  with  them;  and  I  a«  isked  to 

try  my  hand." 

THE  task  of  the  Irish  Convention  ia  to  reconcile 
three    parties,    all    of    whom    have    iin:  heir 

views  on  the  Irish  people  by  a  long  and  .sensational 
propaganda.    The  three  are:  the  Eome  Rule  or  Parnel- 

lite  party  in  the  House  of  Commons;  the  Ulster  or  Car- 
gonite  party;  and  Sinn  Fein.  Tlie  first,  haying  heen 
worn  down  into  opportunism  by  long  parliamentary 
experience,  will  accept  any  settlement  that  will  enable 
them  to  come  to  their  constituents  as  the  saviours  of  their 
country  and  the  restorers  of  the  Irish  National  parlia- 
ment in  College  Green.  They  care  little  for  the  quality 
of  the  settlement  provided  it  will  pass  on  the  platform 
and  at  the  polling  booth.  The  other  two,  Ulster  and 
Sinn  Fein,  are  the  hard  nuts  to  crack.  It  is  quite  hope- 
to  expect  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Convention.  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett.  popular  as  he  is  on  both  sides,  can 
ncile  them  by  inducing  either  to  accept  the  views  of 
the  other.  But,  if  solution  can  he  found  which  redu 
them  both  to  absurdity,  the  Sinn  Fein  may  embrace  it 
because  it  shows  up  Ulster,  and  Ulster  may  tolerate  it 
because  it  make-  Sinn  Fein  ridiculous.  And  therein  lies 
the  hope  of  the  Convention;  for.  as  the  Ulster  talk  and 
the  Sinn  Fein  talk  are  both  mostly  baby  talk,  any  sane 
solution  must  have  this  double  effect.     It  only  remains 

find  such  a  solution,  and  to  make  a  propaganda  of  it 
sufficient  to  convince  the  parlimentary  opportunists  that 
it  has  acquired  a  backing  of  public  opinion. 

I  shall,  therefore,  begin  by  demonstrating  to  the  entire 
-atisfaction  of  Ulster  that  the  Sinn  Feiners  are  idiots.  I 
shall  then  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sinn 
Fein  that  the  Ulster  Impossibilists  are  idiots.  Having 
thus  ingratiated  myself  with  both  parties.  1  shall  ven- 
ture upon  a  few  incidental  references  to  the  interests  of 
the  more  populous  island  and  the  rest  of  the  empire  in 
the  question.    Finally,  I  shall  propound  the  solution. 

Sinn  Fein  means  We  Ourselves:  a  disgraceful  and 
obsolete  sentiment,  horribly  anti-Catholic,  and  acutely 
ridiculous  in  the  presence  of  a  crisis  which  has  shown 


that  even  the  richest 
and  the  most  power- 
ful countries,  twenty 
times  as  populo 

Ireland      and      more 
than  a  hundred  timet 
as  spacious. ! 
unable    to   stand    by 
then  and  have 

had  to  accept  the 
Support  even  of  their 

traditional    enemies. 

Sinn  Fein  has  an  ex- 
tremely hieh  opinion 
of  the  Irish  people 
that  is.  of  itself. 
It  has  an  inborn 
f  superiority 
to  all  who  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  be 
born  in  other  coun- 
tries, which  1  share. 
quite  irrationally.  It 
is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  Ireland  is 
the  Mai  vol  io  of  the 
nations,  ",-iek  of  self 
conceit,"  and  the 
Sinn  Fein's  delight 
is  to  propagate  the 
morose  malady.  Some 
of  the  results  are  dan- 
gerous, others  only 
ridiculous.  The  dan- 
gerous result  is  the 
arming  and  drilling 
of  young  countrymen  so  stupendously  ignorant  of  the 
magnitude  and  resources  of  the  great  Powers  that  they 
ik  and  read  of  "Striking  a  decisive  Mow  at  England" 
without  suspecting  that  England  or  any  other  Western 
European  power,  except  perhaps  the  principality  of 
Monaco,  could  wipe  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  from 
the  water  or  the  air  without  setting  foot  on  Irish  soil. 
They  are  quite  capable  of  attacking  a  police  station  with 
all  the  seriousness  of  the  Germans  attacking  Verdun,  or 
Sir  Douglas  Ilaig  investing  the  Flanders  ridges.  They 
actually  put  up  a  stunning  fight  in  Dublin  in  Easter, 
1916.  and  were  so  clumsily  tackled  that  they  are  able  to 
point  to  the  walls  and  portico  and  statues  of  their  strong- 
hold, the  General  Post  Office,  standing  unscathed  in 
the  midst  of  acres  of  devastation  as  a  proof  that  the 
British  artillery  cannot  hit  a  haystack  at  point  blank 
range. 

Fed  on  dreams  and  Irish  air,  they  are  subject  to  an 
agonizing  desire  to  die  for  Ireland,  which  makes  it  quite 
impossible  to  keep  them  in  order  by  the  ordinary  police 
methods  of  free  countries.     To  them  the  war  against 
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England  has  a  mediaeval  double  quality  of  being  a  holy 
war  and  a  chivalrous  romance  at  the  same  time:  they 
bear  to  battle  the  colors  of  the  Drak  Rosaleen.  a  Dulcinea 
proof  against  all  disillusion.  Baton  charges  and  silly 
Police  Court  prosecution  of  Boy  Scouts  for  illegal  drill- 
ing produce  as  much  effect  on  them  as  briars  and  bee 
-tings  on  a  bear.  Forbidden  to  wear  uniform  or  carry 
arms,  they  form  a  column  three  miles  Ions,  fully  equip- 
ped and  armed, and  give  an  impressive  funeral  to  Thomas 
Ashe,  whose  body  has  lain  in  state  at  the  Dublin  Guild- 
hall under  their  guard.  Theoretically  the  Castle  could 
furnish  every  police  station  in  Ireland  with  a  couple  of 
machine  guns,  and  replace  the  batons  by  Mills  bombs. 
ft  could  exhibit  these  weapons  in  practice  every  week  at 
public  parades  and  drills.  It  could  show  the  constabu- 
lary co-operating  with  aeroplanes  and  possibly  with 
local  sanitary  authority  in  demolishing  a  slum  occa- 
sionally. But  practically  it  does  none  of  these  things, 
perhaps  because  it  dare  trust  nobody ;  and  perhaps  be- 
cause it  is  even  more  hopelessly  out-of-date  than  the  Sinn 
Feiners  themselves,  and  still  thinks  of  a  rising  as  an 
assembly  of  pikes  at  the  rising  of  the  moon,  to  be  put 
down  by  bayonet  and  Brown  Bees,  with  plenty  of  inform- 
ing and  hanging  to  follow.  However  that  may  be,  the 
Sinn  Feiners  have  been  so  irresolutely  handled  that  they 
have  not  the  least  idea  of  what  they  are  up  against,  and 
see  nothing  extravagant  in  the  notion  that  less  than  a 
million  adult  Irish  males,  without  artillery,  ships  or 
planes,  could  bring  the  British  Empire  to  its  knees  in  a 
conflict  of  blood  and  iron.  This  is  the  dangerous  |  to 
themselves)  side  of  Sinn  Fein. 

NOW  for  the  ridiculous  side.  They  propose  that  the 
Irish  question  should  be  settled  by  •'The  Peace 
Conference."  By  this  they  mean  that,  when  the  quarrel 
between  the  Central  and  Ottoman  Empire  on  one  side 
and  the  United  States  0f  America,  the  British  Empire, 
the  French  Republic,  Italy.  Japan,  etc..  etc.  etc..  etc.  mi 
the  other,  comes  to  be  settled,  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
these  Powers,  at  the  magic  words  "Gentlemen:  Ireland!" 
will  immediately  rise  reverently:  sing  "God  Save  Ire- 
land"; and  postpone  all  their  hu-ine-.-  until  they  b 
redressed  the  wrongs  of  the  Drak  Rosaleen.  A  wise 
irishman  might  well  pray  that  his  country  may  have 
the  happiness  to  be  forgotten  when  the  lions  divide  their 
prey.  One  hardly  wants  the  unfortunate  island  to  be 
Hung  like  a  bone  to  a  half-satisfied  dog  as  Cyprus  was 
at  the  Merlin  Conference  Bui  Sinn  Fein  really  doe- 
think  that  the  world  consists  of  Ireland  and  a  few  sub- 
ordinate continents. 

Now  let  us  turn   from  the  megalomanic  delusions  of 
Sinn   Fein  to  its  practical  aspiration-.     Fir-t.  there  is  the 
Casement  scheme.     Casement  was  no  ignorant  count 
side  dreamer:  he  was  a  traveler  and  an   official   dip]., 
niatist.      Mis   plan,   which   has  been    for  a   long   time   in 
print  in    America,   was   that    Ireland   should   bank   on   a 

German  victory  when  the  great  war  came.  Germany's 
main  object  would  be  to  break  England's  command  of 

the  sea:  and  he  suggested  that  the  most  effective  step  in 
that  direction  would  be  to  make  Ireland  tin  tndependi 
State  right  in  the  fairway  of  England's  maritime  com- 
merce. Tins  was  a  perfectly  legitimate  political  specu- 
lation and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  may  still 
recommend  itself  to  Germany  in  the  event  of  her  coming 

out  of  the  war  in  a  position   to  demand  such  a  elian 
It  rushes  into  the  head  of  Sinn   Fein  as  air  rushes  into  a 
vacuum.     Before  the  war  there  was  lOmethin  -aid 

for  it  in  Ireland:  for  there  was  then  some  excuse  for  the 
popular  belief  that  the  treaties  by  which  great  Power.-, 
for  their  own  purpose,  guarantee  the  independence  of 

little  State-  as  buffer-  and  the  like,  are  something  more 


than  scraps  of  paper.  That  is  to  say,  the  independence 
of  Belgium  and  Greece  seemed  worth  having  then.  Does 
anyone  think  it  worth  having  now?  Surely,  of  all  sorts 
of  dependence  the  most  wretched  is  that  in  which  a  State 
is  helplessly  dependent  on  a  powerful  neighbor  who 
accepts  no  responsibility  for  her  and  shares  nothing  with 
her.  but  makes  her  soil  the  shell  swept  No  Man's  Land 
between  her  frontier  and  that  of  her  enemy  when  war 
breaks  out.  If  the  English  had  a  pennyworth  of  politi- 
cal sagacity  instead  of  being,  as  they  are,  incorrigible 
Sinn  Feiners  almost  to  the  last  man,  they  would  long  ago 
have  brought  the  Irish  Separatists  to  their  senses  by 
threatening  them  with  independence.  It  is  as  plain  as 
the  stars  in  Heaven  that,  if  England  tried  to  cast  Ireland 
off,  it  would  be  necessary  for  Ireland,  if  she  could,  to 
make  war  on  England,  as  Lincoln  made  war  on  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  to  maintain  the  Union.  Yet  here  are  these 
two  sets  of  fools:  one  repudiating  the  invaluable  alli- 
ance in  the  name  of  freedom,  and  the  other  insisting  on 
conferring  the  boon  by  force  in  the  guise  of  slavery.  How 
Irish  on  the  part  of  the  English!  How  English  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  ! 

SINN  FEIN  has  one  other  pseudo-practical  cry:  Fiscal 
autonomy.  What  it  means  the  dictionary  knows,  not 
Sinn  Fein.  For  here  again  it  is  quite  clear  that  England 
has  everything  to  gain  and  Ireland  everything  to  lose  by 

irate  banking  accounts.  It  means  shilling  telegrams 
for  Ireland  and  ninepenny  ones  for  England,  with  post- 
age rates  to  correspond.  It  means  grant-in-aid  to  all  the 
English  countries  for  housing,  education,  public  health. 
road-  and  railways  out  of  the  colossal  fund  of  British 
rent  nationalized  by  super-taxation  and  nothing  for 
the  Irish  country.  It  means  rent  and  taxes  collected  in 
Ireland  and  spent  on  munition  making  in  England. 
When  Blucher  saw  London,  he  said:  "What  a  city  to 
loot!"  That  is  how  I,  as  an  Irish  Socialist,  feel  about 
London  and  her  ground  rents.  Sinn  Fein  wants  to  pro 
tect  London  from  me.  and  thinks  thai,  in  doing  so.  it  is 
protecting  Dublin.  Saneta  Simplicitaa!  The  beggar  re- 
fuses to  pool  with  the  millionaire;  and  the  millionaire. 
terrified,  calls  for  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  to  force  the 

gar  to  rifle  his  pockets.  When  people  ask  me  what 
Sinn  Fein  means.  1  reply  that  it  is  Irish  for  John  Bull. 
Well  may  Ulster  ask:  "Are  these  Sinn  Feiners  to  be 
allowed  to  rule  us?"  Deeply  may  Flster  feel  that  in 
me.  the  Protestant  Shaw,  she  has  found  an  inspired 
spokesman.  But  waif  a  bit.  In  my  next  article  I  shall 
put  (lister's  brains  on  my  dissecting  table.  And  then  my 
twenty-four  hours'  popularity  in   Belfast  will  wane. 


REVI 
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77ze  cream  of  the  world's  magazine  literature.    A  series  of  Biographical,  Scien- 
tific, Literary  and  Descriptive  articles  which  will  keep  you  posted  on  all  that  is 

new,  all  that  is  important  and  worth  while  to  thinking  men  of  the  world  to-day. 


Germans  Will  Bomb  New  York? 


11(7/   Ktimcn    Writer   A<se,-tx   That   Reign 
of  Terror   tor  Amrrienns  it  Aliead. 


A  SENSATIONAL  article  appears  in  Col- 
lier's \V,,kly  from  the  pen  of  William 
Allen  White  in  which  he  deals  with  the  sub- 
marine menace.  After  asserting  his  belief 
that  the  U-boat  campaign  against  Britain  has 

■  <1  the  stage  where  it  is  a  real  menace,  he 

on    to    say    that    it    is    going    to    be    a 
menace   to    the    United    States.      Hire    are   his 

reasons: 

And  this  is  why  the  naval  men  in  charge 
of  the  U-boat  campaign  for  the  Allies  believe 
that  Americans  may  soon  have  to  face  u  raid 
upon  the  At. antic  Coast.  For  naval  men 
know  that  Germany  now  has  a  seaplane  which 
may  be  set  up  and  launched  from  a  submarine. 
This  y    could    fly    from    a    sub- 

marine or  a   mother  ship  over   New    York  or 
Boston   and   drop    explosives   that    might    kill 
•a  score  or  perhaps  a  hundred  people.     Two  or 
such  seaplanes  may  be  brought  over  in 
iTOyed  I  -boat  fleet.     The  number  of  non- 
combatants  killed  may  easily  be  multiplied  by 

■  or  four.  And  the  raids  may  persist  In- 
bringing  in  fresh  relays  of  U-boats  with  fresh 
convoys. 

Of  course,  the  men  in  the  seaplanes  could 
not  expect  to  get  back  to  their  ships.  Having 
laid  their  death  eggs  and  killed  American 
women  and  children,  they  could  fly  to  the 
ground,  surrender,  and  be  interned  as  pri- 
soners of  war,  unharmed,  well  fed,  and  de- 
cently cared  for  until  after  the  war,  when 
they  could  go  back  to  Germany  as  heroes. 
And  if  we  shot  them,  it  would  do  us  little 
good.  We  are  going  to  send  thousands,  pro- 
bably tens  of  thousands,  of  flying  men  over 
Germany  next  year,  and  in  the  nature  of 
things,  hundreds  of  them  will  be  captured,  and 
shot  half  a  dozen  Germans  who  bombed 
us.  the  Germans  would  be  justified  in  shooting 
our  men  by  the  hundreds.  So  there  is  no  real 
risk  to  the  German  airman  who  flies  over  the 
Atlantic   seaboard   with   his  bombs. 

And  also  there  is  no  direct  military  advan- 
to  be  gained  by  bombing  New  York  or 
Boston  or  Philadelphia,  or  all  three.  The  few- 
hundred  lives  sacrificed  would  avail  nothing 
to  Germany;  the  million  dollars  or  so  of  fin- 
ancial loss  would  be  trivial.  They  why.  asks 
the  average  person,  seeing  the  small  gain 
and  realizing  how  the  brutality  of  the  deed 
would  unite  America  against  Germany — why 
would  Germany  do  it?  The  answer  assumes 
that  Germany  is  stupid  and  burning  up  with 
blood  lust.  And  on  that  assumption  men  go 
around  gnashing  their  teeth  in  rage,  hating 
the  Hun.  Now,  the  Hun  is  no  fool.  He  does 
nothing  in  the  heat  of  passion.  When  he  out- 
raged women,  mutilated  children,  burned  vil- 
lages, and  slaughtered  civilians  in  Belgium 
during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  war.  he  was 
not  running  amuck.  He  was  preparing  Bel- 
gium for  permanent  conquest,  putting  fear 
into  Belgian  hearts,  and  also  putting  on  a 
parade  for  neutral  Holland  and  Denmark  and 


Scandinavia,  showing  the  civilian  populations 
there  whit  happened  to  a  people  who  inter- 
fered with  Germany's  plans. 

Speaking   in   cold   blood,   the    Belgian   mas- 
worth    what    it    cost.      Without    it 
probably  Holland  would  be  at  war  with  Ger- 
many   to-day.      The   bombing   of   London   has 
kept  an  air  fleet  there  guarding  London  which 
might  be  of  much  advantage   to  the   military 
situation    in    Flanders.      When    the    German 
deliberately    starts    a    program    of    hospital 
raids,  such  as  he  started  last  August  and  con- 
tinued for  forty  days,  it  was  not  because  he 
i  red   to   slay   doctors   and   nurses   rather 
than  to  kill  soldiers.     He  butchered  those  doc- 
. nd  nurses  in  the  hospitals  of  France  for 
a  perfectly  good  military   reason. 

The   French  and   English  put  German   pri- 
soners in   the   hospitals   at   first,   thinking   to 
stop   the   German   raids.     But   the   check 
temporary.      The    raids    were    renewed    with 
increased  fury.    Scores  of  nurses  and  do 
and  wounded  French  and  English  were  killed 
in     burning    hospitals    upon     which     German 
bombs  were  dropped  deliberately  and  with  a 
purpose.    At  last  the  purpose  was  made  plain. 
Handbills    were   dropped    from    the   sky   one 
night   after  bombing   the   hospitals   at    V 
laincourt,  telling  the  Allies  that  if  they  did 
not  want  their  hospitals  bombed  they  would 
have  to  move  the  hospitals  farther  back  from 
the  line. 

Now,  the  nearer  a  hospital  is  to  the  firing 
line  the  quicker  the  wounded  man  mny  be 
brought  there  for  treatment;  the  quicker  he 
is  brought  to  the  hospital  the  shorter  time 
has  gangrene  to  develop.  The  development 
of  gangrene  is  the  one  dangerous  element  in 
the  minor  wounds  of  the  battle  field.  The 
nearer  the  hospital  is  to  the  line  the  more 
wounded  soldiers  will  be  back  on  the  firing 
line  in  from  two  to  six  weeks,  as  good  as  new. 
So  the  farther  a  hospital  is  from  the  firing 
line  the  more  dead,  the  more  crippling  ampu- 
tations, the  more  man-breaking  fevers  follow 
wounds,  and  thus  the  greater  advantage  for 
Germany. 

The  bombing  of  hospitals,  the  rape  of  Bel- 
gium, the  air  raids  over  London,  the  alliance 
with  the  Turks — and  also,  bear  this  in  mind, 
a  possible  bombing  raid  from  an  air  fleet  of 
seaplanes  over  eastern  America — are  all  part 
of  the  same  cold,  logical  program. 

For  when  New  York  is  bombed,  when  a  few 
hundred  women  and  children  are  killed,  the 
press  of  America  will  demand  that  the  fleet 
be  brought  back  from  Queenstown. 

"Why"  —  one  can  almost  see  the  double- 
headed  scream  of  the  New  York  papers — "why 
is  our  fleet  in  English  waters  protecting  Eng- 
land while  our  own  women  and  children  are 
being  slaughtered  defenseless  in  cold  blood? 
Bring   home   the   fleet." 

Which  is  exactly  what  Germany  desires, 
and  all  she  desires.  That  fleet  patrolling  the 
dangerous  area  of  water  from  Gibraltar  to 
Liverpool,  combined  with  the  fleets  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  gives  the  added  number  of 
vessels  to  the  patrol  which  makes  it  possible 
to  get  food  to  our  army  in  France. 

Take  away  the  fleet,  and  take  the  convoys 
from    our    troopships,    and    Germany    will    be 
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able  to  sink  a  troopship  in  which  are  four 
or  five  thousand  soldiers,  or  she  will  be  able  to 
keep  food  from  our  men  in  the  trenches  so 
that  they  will  go  underfed  into  the  terrible 
conflict,  hand  to  hand,  eye  to  eye,  knee  to 
knee  with  the  bayonet,  which,  after  all,  will 
give   the   finishing  stroke  in   this  war. 

To  divide  the  fleet,  taking  part  of  the 
fleet  away  from  Queenstown  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican Atlantic  Coast,  will  mean  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  Americans  on  French  soil.  When 
the  German  does  drop  his  bombs  on  New  York, 
when  he  does  kill  a  few  hundred  noncombat- 
ants  and  destroys  a  few  millions'  dollars  worth 
of  property,  it  will  be  hard  to  let  him  go  on 
doing  it;  it  will  be  difficult  not  to  clamor  for 
the  return  of  the  fleet.  Yet  naval  men  believe 
that  exactly  such  a  course  must  be  our  answer 
to  the  raid.  We  must  be  prepared  to  see  our 
own  blood  flow  without  immediate  retalia- 
tion. We  must  be  prepared  to  read  the  dema- 
gogic editorials  of  the  yellow  press  and  to 
hear  the  whines  of  the  pacifist  who  will  cry 
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out:  "For  God's  sake,  haven't  we  suffered 
enough?"  We  must  be  prepared  to  turn  deaf 
ears  to  the  politicians  who  will  make  political 
capital  against  the  Administration  and  accuse 
it  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance,  or  of  ineffi- 
ciency, or  of  criminal  negligence  in  refusing 
to  recall  the  fleet,  and  we  must  remember  that 


the  whole  business  of  slaughter  and  arson  is 
staged  just  to  get  the  fleet  divided  and  to 
divide  it  for  a  military  purpose. 

And  so,  if  the  fury  of  air  raids  is  turned 
loose  on  America,  she  must  understand  what 
they  mean.  She  must  brace  herself;  she  must 
stand  under  fire  without  flinching. 


Making  New  Faces  For  Soldiers 


British  Sculptor  Finds  Way  to  Replace 
Lost  Features. 


MANY  soldiers  come  back  from  the  front 
with  serious  facial  disfigurations.  It  is 
one  of  the  saddest  parts  of  war.  A  remark- 
able method  of  replacing  lost  features  has 
been  evolved,  however,  by  an  English  sculp- 
tor, Francis  Derwent  Wood,  A.R.A.  He  has 
perfected  a  system  by  which  any  part  of  a 
face  can  be  replaced,  a  mask  being  made  which 
can  be  lifted  on  and  off  at  will.  It  is  a  re- 
markable process  and,  as  described  by  Ward 
Muir  in  The  Nineteenth  Century,  is  extremely 
interesting.     He  writes: 

To  begin  with,  it  must  be  explained  that  the 
sculptor  does  nothing  whatever  unless  the 
surgeon  has  finished  with  the  case.  The 
wound  must  be  radically  healed.  It  is  use- 
less for  the  sculptor  to  tackle  it  if  further 
shrinkages  are  going  to  alter  its  contours. 
When  the  healing  is  pronounced  complete,  the 
man  can  be  turned  over  to  the  Masks  for 
Facial  Disfigurements  expert, 
not  before.  He  enters  the  room,  &"9» 
is  seated  in  a  chair,  and  very 
carefully  scrutinized.  He  has 
been  asked  to  supply,  if  possible, 
a  portrait  of  himself  as  he  was 
before  he  went  to  the  front.  This 
portrait  guides  the  sculptor  in 
some  of  the  factors  he  must 
weigh  in  deciding  what  type  of 
mask  is  best  suited  to  the  in- 
dividual; later,  too,  tne  portrait 
will  be  of  priceless  help  in  the 
mask's  finishing  touches. 

The  decision  arrived  at,  the 
patient's  face  is  prepared  for 
moulding.  He  has  lost,  perhaps, 
one  eye,  a  slice  of  the  adjacent 
cheek,  and  the  top  part  of  the 
nose.  In  such  a  case  the  whole 
of  the  upper  half  of  the  face, 
including  the  entire  nose  and  the 
surviving  eye,  must  be  moulded. 
It  is  first  painted  over  with  oil. 
The  eyebrows  are  smeared  with 
vaseline.  The  moustache,  if  any, 
receives  the  same  treatment. 
This  is  to  prevent  the  plaster 
of  Paris,  which  is  about  to  be 
applied,  from  sticking  to  the 
hairs.  Meanwhile  our  Lance- 
Corporal  has  been  deftly  mixing 
the  plaster  of  Paris  with  warm 
water  in  a  bowl  a  minpr  pre- 
paration which  nevertheless  de- 
mands a  craftsman's  knowledge, 
for  this  substance's  behavior  is 
fickle.  Soon  it  is  of  the  proper 
consistency,  and  the  patient, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair  as 
though  on  the  point  of  being 
shaved  at  a  barber's,  closes  his 
one  remaining  eye  and  has  a 
snippet  of  tissue-paper  placed  on 
its  oily  lid  to  protect  it.  A  simi- 
lar snippet  protects  the  hole 
which  once  contained  the  other 
eye.  Quickly  a  film  of  plaster  is 
brushed  on  to  the  face;  heavier 
dollops  of  plaster  are  applied  to 
this  film;  soon  the  face  looks  as 
though  its  upper  features  had 
been  very  richly  lathered.  The 
lather  grows  thicker  and  thicker, 
more  and  more  solid,  drier  and 
drier.  At  length  the  exactly  cor- 
rect moment,  as  recognized  by 
the  Lance-Corporal,  has  arrived, 
and  he  detaches  and  lifts  off  from 


the  patient's  face  a  faintly  steaming  shell  of 
plaster,  the  inner  surface  of  which  is  a  nega- 
tive replica  of  the  gargoyle  which  is  to  be  re- 
stored to  naturalness.  A  minute  later  the 
gargoyle's  owner,  none  the  worse,  has  had 
the  oil  sponged  off  and  is  ready  to  go  back 
to  his  ward — or  to  his  home — until  he  shall 
be  required  to  pay  his  next  visit. 

After  various  adventures  have  befallen  it, 
in  which  soft-soap  and  soakings  play  a  part, 
the  plaster  of  Paris  negative  yields  a  plaster 
of  Paris  positive.  This  positive  has  its  few 
imperfections  —  minute  lumps  and  the  like  — 
smoothed  off:  then  another  negative  is  made 
from    it.  From     this    second    negative    a 

"squeeze"  of  plasticine  is  taken.  Why  the 
technical  name  for  these  sometimes  rather 
beautiful  and  bust-like  works  should  be  such 
an  ungainly  one  as  "squeeze"  I  know  not; 
but  "squeezes"  they  are. 

It  is  upon  the  squeeze,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  the  sculptor  exercises  his  art.  The 
squeeze,  as  it  stands,  is  a  literal  portrait  of 
the  patient,  with  his  eyeless  socket,  the  cheek 
partly  gone,  the  bridge  of  the  nose  missing, 
and  also  with  his  good  eye  and  a  portion  of 
his  good  cheek.  These  undamaged  features 
were  purposely  included  in  the  original  cast. 


Bruin  and  the  Brink. 
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for  these  are  what  the  damaged  ones  must  be 
made  to  match.  But  the  eye  is  closed;  its  lid 
was,  of  course,  lowered  to  shield  it  from  the 
plaster;  we  remember  that  a  morsel  of  tissue- 
paper  further  shrouded  it.  The  plasticine 
squeeze,  then,  represents  a  face  lacking  one 
eye  and  with  the  other  eye  shut.  The  shut 
eye  must  be  opened,  so  that  the  other  eye, 
the  eye-to-be,  can  be  matched  to  it.  With  dex- 
trous strokes  the  sculptor  opens  the  eye.  The 
squeeze,  hitherto  representing  a  face  asleep, 
seems  to  awaken.  The  eye  looks  forth  at  the 
world  with  intelligence. 

The  opening  of  the  closed  eye  is  practically 
the  sole  function  of  the  squeeze.  From  the 
squeeze  thus  modified  a  further  plaster  of 
Paris  cast  is  made,  a  negative;  and  then  a 
positive.  This  last  positive  is  the  basis  for 
the  sculptor's  main  task.  On  it,  working  with 
minute  and  elaborate  finesse,  he  builds  up  the 
patient's  portrait.  The  eyeless  socket  is  filled 
in  and  given  an  eye,  eyebrow,  and  eyelashes 
which  pair  with  their  neighbors;  the  con- 
cave cheek  is  made  convex  to  pair  with  the 
good  cheek;  the  nose  is  restored,  its  shape  re- 
produced from  measurements  and  from  com- 
parison with  the  photograph  or  photographs. 
It  comes  to  pass  in  the  fullness  of  time  that 
a  plaster  likeness  emerges  of  the  man  not  as 
he  is,  but  as  he  was;  and  from  this  sculptured 
plaster  portrait  the  eventual  "mask"  is 
forged. 

The  mask,  so-called,  when  it  gets  its  prelim- 
inary adjustments  on  the  patient  himself, 
perhaps  does  not  appear  very  promising.  It  is 
a  thin  metal  contrivance  —  an  electrotype 
plate  l-32nd  of  an  inch  thick — which  bears  a 
remote  resemblance  to  an  irregular  bit  cut 
out  of  one  of  those  papier-mache  vizors  worn 
by  revellers  at  a  fancy-dress  ball. '  As  yet 
it  is  not  tinted.  It  is  only  shaped — and  shaped 
with  notable  nicety.  It  exhibits 
an  oval  aperture  where  the  eye 
is  to  come;  adjacent  thereunto  is 
the  upper  part  of  the  nose;  at 
the  side  we  see  restored  the  lost 
slope  of  the  cheek.  Very,  very 
painstakingly  is  the  patient 
fitted.  Then  the  plate  is  covered 
with  an  electric  deposit  of  silver. 
Meanwhile  the  sculptor,  turned 
painter  for  the  moment,  is  paint- 
ing on  a  slim  oval  disc  of  glass 
an  eye  which  is  an  adroit  repro- 
duction, down  even  to  the  veins 
in  the  "white,"  of  the  patient's 
undamaged  eye.  This  disc  will 
be  accommodated  in  the  oval 
aperture  left  for  it.  Commer- 
cial artificial  eyes  were  tried,  but 
faultless  pairing — and  the  Masks 
for  Facial  Disfigurements  De- 
partment is  fanatically  particu- 
lar— was  seldom  achieved;  so  the 
painted  discs  hold  the  field. 
Lastly,  the  silvered  mask  itself 
is  painted.  Oil  paints  are  used — 
this  after  diligent  investigations 
into  the  possibilities  of  fired 
enamels — and  the  patient's  sound 
skin  is  matched  with  as  micros- 
copic precision  as  was  his  sound 
eye.  Eyelashes,  of  metallic  foil 
(real  hair  has  been  tried  and 
abandoned),  arc  fixed  above  the 
eye;  these  and  the  eyebrow  are 
painted  brown,  black,  or  what- 
ever the  patient's  color  may  be. 
Spectacles  are  soldered  to  the 
^  mask's  fragment  of  nose;   these 

spectacles  are  not  to  enable  the 
patient  to  see,  but  to  hold  the 
mask  in  place  an  office  unob- 
trusively performed  by  the  spec- 
tacles' hooks  behind  the  ears. 
The  mask  is  so  light  that  it  needs 
little  support;  with  some  of  the 
smaller  ones,  spirit-gum  suffices. 
Generally  speaking,  when  the 
patient  is  wearing  his  mask  the 
only  differences  which  his  friends 
can  observe  in  him  at  a  couple 
of  yards'  distance  are  (1)  that 
whereas  before  the  war  he  had 
no  occasion  to  wear  glasses,  he 
now  does  wear  them,  and  (2) 
that  he  occasionally  squints.  This 
latter  (apparent)  phenomenon 
is.  of  course,  due  to  the  fact 
thai  the  mask's  eye  is  immovable. 
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while  the  sound  eye  shifts  from  .side  to  side. 
But  as  long  as  the  patient,  in  talking,  remem- 
bers to  look  directly  at  his  vis-u-vis,  no  seem- 
ing squint  occurs;  the  sole  abnormality  is  that 
one  eye  winks  and  the  other  does  not.  This, 
and  the  squint,  the  spectacles  partly  conceal. 
It  is  difficult  to  convey  a  fair  impression  of 
the  extraordinary,  thousandth-of-an-inch  sort 


of  correctitude  with  which  these  membrane- 
like but  strong  metal  masks  adhere  to  the 
face  and  cover  the  grisly  gap  beneath  them. 
At  a  slight  distance,  so  harmonious  are  both 
the  moulding  and  the  tinting,  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  the  join  where  the  live  skin  of 
cheek  or  nose  leaves  off  and  the  imitation 
complexion  of  the  mask  begins. 


A  British  Revolution  After  the  War? 


Writer  Discusses  What  May  Occur  When 
Readjustment  Starts. 


IN  discussing  "The  Future  of  Socialism"  in 
Collier's  Weekly,  Charles  Edward  Russell 
makes,  first,  the  assertion  that  the  world  is 
approaching  a  condition  of  almost  unanimous 
radicalism.  He  tells  of  the  new  viewpoint  of 
Americans  who  formerly  were  staid  and  con- 
servative— a  viewpoint  that  accepts  the  need 
for  a  sharp  readjustment  of  social  conditions. 
He  then  proceeds  to  show  how  all  European 
countries  are  in  the  throes  of  corns 
changes  and,  reaching  Britain,  suggests  the 
possibility  of  a  revolution.    He  says: 

Take  Great  Britain  as  an  example  because 
it  is  such  a  line  type  of  grand  old  conservatism 
jounced  and  shunted  into  the  extreme  of  radi- 
cal life.  Two  colossal  factors  are  at  work  to 
remake  life  in  Great  Britain,  and  if  you  will 
contemplate  either  of  them  for  a  moment  you 
will  see  that  the  bottom  is  out  of  the  old 
regime. 

In  the  old  days  Great  Britain  was,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  the  greatest  of  all 
manufacturing  nations,  making  things  and 
sending  them  all  about  the  world,  competing 
with  and  surpassing  other  nations.  She  did 
this  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  wage  cost  and  a 
certain  system  of  industry. 

In  three  years  and  two  months  of  war  the 
wages  of  men  in  Great  Britain  have  about 
doubled.  Sometimes  they  have  more  than 
doubled.  In  the  iron  industry  men  are  now 
receiving  the  equivalent  of  dollars  where  they 
formerly  received  shillings;  that  is  to  say, 
about  four  for  one. 

But  meantime  about  1,500,000  women  have 
entered  industry  that  were  never  in  it  before 
and  have  taken  jobs  formerly  held  by  men. 
These  women  work  for  much  lower  wages 
than  men  receive.  They  work  efficiently  and 
well;  in  many  cases  the  employers  would 
rather  have  them  tnan  have  men;  and  you 
are  to  remember  that  as  a  rule  the  women 
are  not   organized. 

The  war  comes  to  an  end,  and  the  men 
come  home,  looking  for  jobs.  It  will  be  one 
of  two  things.  Either  the  employers  will 
give  them  the  jobs,  displacing  the  women,  or 
they  will  retain  the  women,  and  the  men  will 
be  whistling  for  jobs.  If  the  employers  dis- 
place the  women,  they  must  consent  to  double 
their  wage  expense.  In  that  case  Great  Bri- 
tain will  no  longer  be  able  to  fill  her  old  place 
as  a  great  manufacturing  nation  because  pro- 
duction will  be  too  costly  to  enable  her  to  com- 
pete. She  will  not  be  able  to  export  her  sur- 
plus products  nor  to  consume  them  at  home, 
%vith  the  sure  result  of  the  collapse  of  her 
industries  and  the  ruin  of  a  great  part  of  her 
commerce. 

Or  the  employers  will  retain  the  women  at 
low  wages  and  refuse  the  men  at  high,  where- 
upon all  these  returned  soldiers,  each  with  an 
undeniable  claim  upon  the  consideration  of  his 
country,  will  find  themselves  starving,  and 
we  can  be  sure  they  will  not  starve  very  long. 
What  impends,  therefore,  is  a  British  revo- 
lution of  some  sort  so  soon  as  the  war  is  over. 
The  other  great  factor  in  these  develop- 
ments is  the  national  debt.  Great  Britain  is 
increasing  hers  at  the  rate  of  $33,000,000  a 
day,  which  adds  each  day  about  $  1,500,000  to 
ihe  national  interest  charges.  The  war  is 
good  for  another  year,  and  in  all  probability 
for  two  years  or  three.  Say  one  year,  and  by 
that  time  the  debt  will  have  reached  such  a 
size  that  the  interest  charges  cannot  possibly 
be  met  in  any  way  such  charges  have  ever 
been  met  before.     To  try  to  raise  such  sums 


by  taxation  would  cripple  labor  and,  there- 
fore, end  in  certain  failure. 

This  dilemma  being  presented  to  many  acute 
tely  suggest  Repudiation. 

But  you  cannot  repudiate  such  vast  obliga- 
tions without  shaking  down  your  whole  house 
of  commerce  and  finance.  You  cannot  repudi- 
..  ar  debts  without,  in  some  instances,  at 
.  repudiating  other  national  debts;  you 
can't  repudiate  national  debts  without  bring- 
ing down  wholesale  repudiation  of  private 
debts,  which  amounts  to  the  destruction  of  the 
entire  commei,  ^to-day. 

The  only  possible  road  out  of  this  morass  is 
for  the  government  to  continue  in  business  on 
a  larjtt  scale  that  it  may  secure  the  profits 
that  formerly  went  to  a  few  individuals.  Sup- 
pose the  government,  for  example,  had  the  oil 
business  and  the  profits  thereof  continued  as 
at  present;  they  would  pay  the  annual  inter- 


est charges  on  a  national  debt  of  $6,000,000,- 
000.  The  annual  profits  on  the  coal-mining 
industry  would  pay  the  interest  charges  on 
another  debt  of  equal  amount.  The  margin 
between  the  consumer's  price  and  the  pro- 
ducer's return  for  wheat  would  mean  a  very 
nifty  interest  charge.    And  so  on. 

Those  that  do  not  relish  this  prospect  may 
be  reminded  that  there  isn't  any  choice  about 
it.  The  case  is  one  of  sheer  necessity,  or  will 
be.  You  had  better  have  the  government  in 
business  than  have  neither  business  nor  gov- 
ernment. It  is  much  better  to  part  with  pri- 
vate profits  in  oil  than  to  part  with  the  coun- 
try. I  do  not  mean  that  riot,  ruin,  or  red 
rebellion  threatens.  I  mean  that  if  these  war- 
ring nations,  including  probably  our  own,  try 
to  collect  in  the  old  way  the  sums  necessary  to 
meet  these  tremendous  charges  they  will 
break  the  back  of  industry.  Or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  taxes  are  paid  only  out  of  pro- 
duction, and  these  taxes  will  be  so  heavy  they 
will  not  leave  enough  to  support  the  pro- 
ducer. A  farmer  raising  a  thousand  bushels 
of  wheat  would  have  to  pay  so  many  bushels 
in  taxes  that  he  would  not  have  enough  left  to. 
live  on. 

The  advance  along  this  road  to  the  world's 
escape  from  its  bog  of  troubles  is  plainly 
marked,  and  the  nations  are  already  moving 
upon  it.  I  do  not  know  how  many  factories 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  has  taken 
over  by  this  time,  but  on  July  15,  1916,  the 
number  was  4,162. 


The  Truth   About  Kerenskv 


An  Intimate  Picture  of  the  Ex-Dictator 
of  Russia. 


■M' 


[ANY  reputations  have  been  built  by  the 
war  and  the  events  rising  out  of  it, 
and  many  have  been  ruined.  Kerensky 
stands  in  both  these  classes.  At  first  his  repu- 
tation grew  like  a  soap  bubble,  expanding 
more  and  more  with  every  whisper  and  rumor 
that  came  from  chaotic  Russia.  Then,  like  a 
bubble  it  burst.  To-day  Kerensky  has 
dropped  out  of  sight. 

Robert  Crozier  Long  gives  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  an  intimate  and  convincing 
picture  of  the  erstwhile  dictator.  He  gives 
what  seems  a  real  estimate  of  Kerensky — and 
it  is  not  flattering.     He  says: 

Kerensky  proved  that  he  was  a  failure 
long  before  the  latest  revolution  registered 
the  fact.  He  failed  because  he  possessed  no 
positive  qualities  except  two,  which  are  not 
essentially  qualities  of  statecraft,  though 
they  are  useful  or  necessary  complements. 
These  qualities  were  personality  and  energy 
They  were  sufficient  to  raise  him  to  power, 
but  they  did  not  qualify  him  to  effect  any 
acts  of  policy  which  could  keep  him  in  power. 
He  was  deficient  in  political  principles,  know- 
ledge, steadfastness,  and  moral  courage;  and, 
though  famous  as  an  orator,  he  was  deficient 
even  in  eloquence,  for  his  oratory  was  merely 
an  expression  of  his  personality  and  energy, 
and  was  neither  political  in  its  contents  nor 
literary  nor  effectively  popular  in  its  form. 
Knercy  and  personality,  backed  by  luck, 
brought  him  to  power  and  gave  him  a  certain 
popularity;  and  he  stayed  in  power  longer 
than  he  ought  to  have  stayed.  His  popular- 
ity in  certain  circles  survived  the  exposure 
of  his  incapacity. 

Kerensky's  personality  was  very  marked. 
He  had  a  sufficiently  masterful  manner  to 
dominate  assemblies  politically  opposed  to 
him  and  convinced  of  his  utter  unfitness  and 
even  as  was  the  case  toward  the  end — re- 
pelled by  his  excessive  vanity.  I  saw  this 
first  at  the  Moscow  Congress  of  August,  later 
at  the  first  sessions  of  the  Petrograd  "Pre- 
liminary Parliament."  Nearly  all  of  Russia's 
ablest  men  came  to  Moscow  angry  with  his 
incapacity  and  clamorous  for  change;  against 
him  were  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  the 
Moscow  industrial  group,  the  Cossacks  (ex- 
cept  the   Left   Cossacks   in    the  Soviets),  the 


Korniloffites,  and  all  good  economic  and  fin- 
ancial  authorities. 

To  these  critical  men  he  made  a  very  bad 
speech,  full  of  egoism,  menaces,  and  inani- 
ties. (An  Ally  diplomat  who  translated  it 
told  me  that  he  could  hardly  read  it  without 
disgust.)  Kerensky  then  posed  absurdly,  and 
grossly  insulted  several  distinguished  dele- 
among  them  Mr.  Rodzianko,  Speaker  of 
the  Fourth  Duma,  and  in  an  interchange  of 
retorts  with  Rodzianko  he  came  off  second 
best.  But  he  continued  to  dominate  the  as- 
sembly. Similarly  he  survived  the  challenge 
of  Korniloff,  who  is  an  extraordinarily  able, 
enterprising,  and  cultivated  man,  and  whose 
whole  speech  was  veiled  condemnation  of  the 
Kerensky  anarchy.  Yet  ten  minutes  after 
Korniloff  had  finished  speaking  every  one 
forgot  what  he  had  said,  and  Kerensky  re- 
mained in  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

His  slight  frame  and  unhealthy  face  made 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  rought  khaki, 
and  there  was  a  popular  legend  that  he  was 
a  man  of  feeble  body,  but  indomitable  spirit. 
He  had  a  harsh  voice,  and  whep  excited  he 
screamed;  when  at  congresses  he  screamed  at 
his  opponents  to  stop  speaking  or  sit  down, 
he  usually  got  his  way.  Undoubtedly  his 
personality  was  strong  enough  to  qualify  him 
for  playing  a  permanent  role  in  the  revolu- 
tion had  he  had  mediocre  powers  of  mind  and 
character,  but  he  had  not  even  these. 

Kerensky's  second  quality,  his  energy,  was 
preat.  He  was  a  hard  worker,  and  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  revolution  gained  credit  by 
ceaseless  speech-making.  But  energy  in  it- 
self is  not  a  political  quality. 

The  luck  factor  was  that  Kerensky,  alone 
of  the  Socialist  or  Soviet  leaders,  entered  the 
otherwise  bourgeois  Cabinet  of  Prince  Lvoff. 
All  power  then  lay  in  the  Petrograd  Soviet's 
hands,  and  as  link  between  the  two  unrecon- 
ciled factors,  power  and  policy,  Kerensky  was 
bound  to  play  a  role.  His  histrionic  abilities 
enabled  him  to  turn  his  exceptional  position 
to  advantage,  and  as  Prince  Lvoff,  being 
without  power,  was  bound  to  fall,  it  was 
inevitable  that  Kerensky  should  succeed.  In 
a  parting  statement  Prince  Lvoff  re- 
commended Kerensky  for  the  Premiership, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  Lvoff  really  be- 
lieved that  Kerensky  could  save  his  country 
more  likely  he  recognized  that  in  the  pre- 
vailing temper  no  one  but  Kerensky  would  be 
tolerated,  and  his  recommendation  was  merely 
the  recognizing  of  an  inevitable,  practically 
accomplished  fact. 

After  personality,  energy,  and  luck  had 
made  Kerensky  Premier,  he  did  nothing  to 
strengthen    his    position.      This    position    at 
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first  was  far  better  than  Lvoff's,  as  the 
all-powerful  Petrograd  Soviet  then  ceased  to 
be  an  imperium  in  imperio,  and  identified  it- 
self with  the  new  Cabinet.  At  first  Kerensky, 
backed  by  the  Soviet  majority,  could  have 
taken  strong  measures  against  the  anarchy 
which  began  to  raise  its  head  a  month  after 
the  revolution.  As  Vice-President  of  the 
Soviet,  he  could  have  demanded  from  it  mili- 
tary support.  This  he  failed  to  do;  he  was 
terrified  by  the  Bolshevik  minority,  and  he 
allowed  anarchy  to  continue  and  grow.  After 
tolerating  meekly  the  seizure  of  private 
houses  and  the  platonic  defiance  of  Cronstadt 
under  its  self-appointed  dictator,  Lamanoff, 
Kerensky  had  to  tolerate  savage  and  unpro- 
voked murders  of  officers  at  Helsingfors  and 
Vyborg,  and  all  he  did  against  the  murderers 
was  to  issue  lachrymose  proclamations. 

In  conversation  Kerensky  laid  stress  on 
his  physical  weakness.  He  postured,  and  was 
always  photographed  with  one  hand  inserted 
between  the  buttons  of  his  tunic  and  usually 
with  the  other  hand  behind  his  back,  posing, 
his  critics  said,  as  Napoleon,  though,  in  fact, 
he  looked  far  more  like  Nelson  with  the  sleeve 
of  a  lost  arm  pinned  across  his  breast.  At 
Moscow  derision  was  excited  by  his  sitting  on 
an  armchair  different  from  the  chairs  of  his 
colleagues,  and  by  his  keeping  his  military 
and  naval  secretaries,  two  young  and  good- 
looking  officers,  standing  motionless  and  erect 
behind  his  chair.  These  officers  became  known 
as  ''Kerensky's  footmen." 

Kerensky's  speeches  were  full  of  himself. 
He  had  a  craze  for  phrases  such  as  "I  as  your 
supreme  leader,"'  "I  as  your  War  Minister 
and  your  political  chief";  and  at  Moscow  he 
evoked  open  cries  of  "impudent  fellow"  by 
making  the  confession  to  his  audience:  "I  have 


been  accused  of  putting  too  much  faith  in 
humanity;  henceforth  let  no  man  say  that 
Kerensky  has  too  much  faith."  Newspapers 
ridiculed  his  occupancy  of  the  imperial  rooms 
and.  imperial  beds  in  the  Winter  Palace;  the 
Zhivoe  Slavo,  organ  of  the  eccentric  Alexis 
Suvorin,  published  a  mock  "Court  Chronique," 
beginning  "His  Majesty  Alexander  Feodoro- 
vitch  deigned."  At  the  Moscow  Congress  the 
scandal  became  so  pronounced  that  on  the  last 
day  the  "footmen"  disappeared;  and  Tseretelli 
rose  and  explained  solemnly  that  Mr.  Ker- 
ensky by  no  means  claimed  that  supreme 
power  was  inherent  in  himself;  he  under- 
stood very  well  that  he  held  office  only  by 
the  will  of  the  people.  This  correction  made 
things  worse;  malicious  persons  even  said 
that  Tseretelli,  who  is  a  much  abler  man  than 
Kerensky,  was  mocking  at  his  chief. 

Toward  the  end  Kerensky's  enemies  went 
very  far  in  their  attacks,  and  one  writer  of 
cynical  humor  openly  stated  in  the  press  that 
every  Russian  revolution  must  have  a  false 
Dmitri,  therefore  •  Russia  must  put  up  with 
Kerensky.  Kerensky  was  called  a  conscious 
humbug  and  an  adventurer  who  cared  nothing 
for  his  country. 

This  charge,  I  am  convinced,  was  untrue; 
his  only  defect  of  conduct  was  his  excessive 
vanity;  but  vanity  no  more  excluded  genuine 
patriotism  in  his  case  than  it  did  in  the  case 
of  a  really  great  patriot,  Chatham,  of  whom 
Macaulay  says  that  he  never  admitted  visitors 
to  his  sickroom  without  first  draping  his 
dressing-gown  picturesquely  round  his  gouty- 
leg. 

Kerensky  was  a  bad  speaker.  His  sen- 
tences were  long  and  meaningless,  and  indi- 
cated inability  to  think  clearly;  and  his 
style  was  empty,  turgid,  and  pretentious.    As 


— Rogers   in   New   York  Herald 
It's  no  Joke  to  Desert  from  a  German  Ship. 


he  had  neither  literary  culture  nor  mother 
wit,  his  images  were  cheap  and  familiar;  his 
favorite  resource  was  to  threaten  to  crush 
"with  blood  and  iron"  and  to  punish  "mer- 
cilessly." His  proclamations  and  interviews 
during  the  Korniloff  rebellion  were  full  of 
such  matter.  He  held  control  of  audiences, 
but  only  audiences  of  inferior  judgment,  by 
his  personality  and  manner  of  dominance.  I 
have  only  once  seen  any  one  publicly  challeng- 
ing him.  This  was  the  president  of  the  Union 
of  Cavaliers  of  St.  George,  Skarzhinsky,  who, 
having  been  denounced  as  a  coward,  marched 
toward  Kerensky's  seat  and  was  about  either 
to  strike  or  to  challenge  him  when  he  was  led 
away  by  General  Verkhovsky. 

In  private  conversation  Kerensky  was  not 
impressive.  He  spoke  in  the  tone  of  his  pro- 
clamations and  public  speeches,  and  reminded 
me  of  Bismarck's  cynical  remark  that  a  man 
who  speaks  in  private  as  he  speaks  in  public 
has  very  little  in  him.  The  only  personal  re- 
mark made  by  Kerensky  to  me  that  remains 
in  my  memory  was  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
about  his  health.  "If  I  fall,"  he  said,  "others 
will  carry  on  my  work."  This  remark  was 
made  at  a  time  when  his  failure  was  evident 
to  all;  and  it  indicated  that  he  honestly  be- 
lieved that  he  was  working  for  Russia's  good. 

Kerensky  was  often  threatened  with  as- 
sassination. I  believe  the  threateners  were 
always  madmen  or  fanatics,  for  he  had  no 
personal  enemies.  Had  the  threat  been  exe- 
cuted, Russia's  position  could  hardly  have 
been  worse  than  it  is,  but  Kerensky's  reputa- 
tion would  have  been  saved.  Had  he  been 
killed  in  the  first  days  of  the  revolution,  when 
he  showed  some  presence  of  mind,  or,  better, 
after  Korniloff's  dramatic  advance  to  Kalisch, 
an  achievement  for  which  the  parties  really 
responsible  did  not  get  credit,  his  mediocrity 
and  vanity  would  probably  not  have  been 
discovered  by  historians,  and  he  would  have 
been  immortalized  alongside  other  "inheritors 
of  unfulfilled  renown"  whose  promise  was 
crushed  in  the  bud. 


Who  Will  Run  for 
President? 

.1»    Early    Forecast    of   Probable    Candi- 
date* in  1920. 


WHO  will  run  for  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1920?  It  seems  almost  too 
soon  to  discuss  this  question,  but  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  already  doing  so.  Thomas  F. 
Logan  sums  up  the  situation  as  it  already 
exists  in  I.<sli<  ■    Wetkly  as  follows: 

Unquestionably,  William  G.  McAdoo,  Sec- 
retary of  the  1  reasury,  is  the  leading  pos- 
sibility for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President' in  1920.  He  is  a  man  of  courage 
and  political  sagacity.  However  one  may 
disagree  with  his  economic  theories,  the 
is  of  both  partus  recognize  in  him  a 
formidable  factor  in  the  Presidential  race 
of  1920.  He  was  not  a  candidate  in  1916 
and  the  discussion  of  his  prospects  now 
comes  with  a  freshness  that  stimulates  in- 
terest. 

In  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same 
reason,  the  discussion  that  centers  about  the 
possibility  of  the  Republican  party  nominat- 
ing Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Food  Administrator, 
as  the  Republican  candidate  for  President, 
tea  equal  interest.  He  is  rated  as  a 
Republican,  although  the  fact  that  he  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  his  time  abroad  as  a 
mining  engineer  might  operate  against  him. 
He  has  never  taken  an  active  part  in  politics 
and  his  Food  Administration  has  been  free 
from  any  political  considerations.  He  has 
been  drawing  into  his  public  service  work 
eminent  men  from  all  over  the  country,  all 
of  whom  return  to  their  own  states  singing 
his  praises.  It  is  in  this  way  tli 
reputations  are  made.  The  field  is  much 
bigger  now  than  it  will  be  two  years  hence. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  list  as  possibili- 
ties the  names  of  some  who  will  be  eliminated 
in   the   trial    heats. 

On  the  Democratic  side,  the  potential  can- 
didates in  the  order  in  which  they  are  being 
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Spanish 
Lanadian 


sen 


Service 


By  the  Selective  Draft  System  These  "Class  A"  Seville  Oranges 
were  chosen  for  National  Food  Service  in  Canada 

,  LL    good    housewives    know    the  standard  of  excellence  for 
marmalade  purposes  attained  in  the  genuine  Seville  orange. 

Our  illustration  outlines  the  start  from  the  sunny  slopes  of 
mountainous  Seville,  —  the  voyage  through  submarine  infested 
seas,  -  and  the  safe  arrival  at  their  destination  in  Canada,  where 
at  St.  Catharines,  in  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  food  plants  on  this  con- 
tinent, these  Spanish  conscripted  oranges  are  blended  with  pure  cane 
sugar  and  under  expert  supervision  are  transformed  into 

Wethey's  Orange  Marmalade 

Besides  the  delightful  taste  and  flavor.  Wethey's  Orange  Marmalade  contains 
food  elements  of  the  highest  value.     There  is  no  provision  you 
can  make  for  the  home  table  that  will  yield  you  a  bigger  return 
in  health  and  solid  satisfaction. 

Serve  Wethey's  Orange  Marmalade  on  ypur  table  at  any  meal. 
It  gives  a  delightful,  satisfying-  flavor  to  war-breads,  oatcakes 
or  cornmeal  muffins.     Serve   Wethey's  Orange   Marmalade  with 

fowl  or  game;  the  combination  is  delicious. 


Insist  on  Wethey's 


Every  Package  is  Guaranteed 


Buy   it  in  the  (lass  or  buy  it  in  the  tin:    the 
label    Roes  on  after   the    quality    loei    in. 


,-cVV,n  t>  )  j  j 


Mention   MacLean's   Magazine — It   uriW  identify  you. 


If  your  Grocer  doe* 
not  carry  Wethey's, 
he  will  get  it  for  you. 
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^4s  if  made 
to  your  order 

Ivory  Soap  is  white.  Ivory  Soap 
is  pure.  Ivory  Soap  contains  no 
harsh  materials  of  any  kind. 
Ivory  Soap  lathers  quickly,  copi- 
ously, bubblingly.  Ivory  Soap 
contains  no  unsaponified  oil  to 
retard  rinsing.  Ivory  Soap  floats. 
Ivory  Soap  sells  for  a  few  cents. 
Ivory  Soap  combines  all  the 
qualities  you  like. 
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Made  in  the  Procter  A  Gamble  Factories  at  Hamilton,  Canada 


discussed  are  as  follows:  William  G.  McAdoo 
of  New  York,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
Governor  Cox  of  Ohio;  Newton  D.  Baker  of 
Ohio,  Secretary  of  War;  Champ  Clark  of 
Missouri,  Speaker  of  the  House;  Oscar  W. 
Underwood  of  Alabama,  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate;  and  the  perennial 
candidate,  William  Jennings  Bryan  of  Ne- 
braska. 

On  the  Republican  side,  the  potential  can- 
didates, in  the  order  in  which  they  are  being 
discussed,  should  be  listed  as  follows:  Charles 
E.  Hughes;  Theodore  Roosevelt;  Governor 
Lowden  of  Illinois;  Governor  Edge  of  New 
Jersey;  Herbert  C.  Hoover  of  California; 
Governor  MfcCall  of  Massachusetts,  just 
elected  for  a  third  term;  Hiram  Johnson  of 
California;  Senator  Weeks  of  Massachusetts; 
and   Senator    Knox   of   Pennsylvania. 

The  war  may  develop  the  candidacy  of 
Hoover  or  that  of  a  military  hero  such  as 
General  Pershing,  now  at  the  head  of  the 
American  forces  in  France.  State  elections 
between  now  and  convention  time  may  reveal 
great  political  strength  on  the  part  of  a 
Democratic  or  Republican  governor.  As  the 
situation  stands,  however,  Governors  Low- 
den of  Illinois,  Edge  of  New  Jersey  and 
McCall  of  Massachusetts  are  the  only  Re- 
publican State  officials  in  sight  so  far  as 
the  Presidential  analysis  is  concerned,  while 
Cox  of  Ohio  stands  alone  among  the  Demo- 
cratic governors. 

In  any  discussion  of  the  Republican  nomin- 
ation, Theodore  Roosevelt  must  loom  large. 
He  has  a  knack  of  keeping  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion until  the  time  is  ripe,  and  a  way  of 
keeping  his  intentions  in  mystery.  But 
where  the  fighting  is  thickest  in  the  political 
arena,  there  Theodore  Roosevelt  always  is 
to  be  found.  No  great  amount  of  political 
foresight  is  required  for  the  prediction  that 
Colonel  Roosevelt  will  be  one  of  the  leading 
candidates  in  1920.  His  effort  to  lead  the 
first  regiment  to  France,  even  his  rebuff  by 
the  War  Department,  and  certainly  his  pa- 
triotic and  sportsmanlike  acceptance  of  the 
verdict,  followed  by  his  civic  leadership  for 
recruiting  and  the  Liberty  Loan,  all  have 
contributed  to  his  international  reputation 
as   an   American   statesman. 


Peace  Must  be  Made 
in  the  Open 

English  Editor  Makes  Strong  Attack  on 
Secret  Diplomacy. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  has  fortunately  had  a 
number  of  able,  fearless  critics  in  the 
ranks  of  her  journalists — men  who  have  not 
feared  to  speak  out,  to  criticize,  to  ruthlessly 
destroy  weak  logic  and  administrative  dila- 
toriness.  These  men  have  done  a  great 
deal  of  good  by  Injecting  "ginger"  into  the 
Government  and  by  leading  discussion  of 
questions  which  needed  dragging  into  the 
open.  One  of  the  most  outspoken  men  of 
the  group  is  L.  J.  Maxse,  editor  of  the  Na- 
tional Review.  At  the  present  time  he  is 
dealing  with  the  question  of  "secret  diplom- 
acy" in  which  he  sees  a  grave  menace.  He.  is 
strongly  convinced  that  peace  must  be  con- 
cluded in  the  open  and  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world  and  not  in  secret  conclave  by  secret 
diplomacy.    He  says: 

What  is  felt  by  every  one  who  takes  any 
serious  interest  in  international  affairs,  or 
who  has  any  appreciation  of  Prussian  policy 
or  methods,'  is  that  neither  Mr.  Balfour  nor 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  with  all  tli  !-'ift.s- 

rly  equipped  to  cope  with  the  crisis 
which  confronts  them.  Neither  have  ever 
taken  foreign  policy  sufficiently  seriously. 
With  the  one  it  was  a  side  show  which  a 
Prime  Minister  could  not  entirely  ignore,  and 
though  while  in  opposition  (1906-1916)  Mr. 
Balfour  applied  his  tine  intellect  to  many 
ts    and    distinguished    l>i 


the 


discussion    of    most,    he    never    attempted    to 
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grapple  with  international  politics,  ami 
treated  war  with  (lermany  as  something  alto- 
gether outside  i 

:y  moment  imlii  v  memorandum 

putting  us  in  the  right  and  our  opponents  in 
the    wrong     on    paper.      I  how- 

ever, when   in   the  right  .Mr.   Ballon 

I   inferior  calib]  irk  on 

devious    courses    producing   disquieting    inci- 
tl   which  might  easily    lead    in   diplomatic 
er.      II.     is    the    SOU  ,,    our 

Allies  and  would  observe  the  Pact  of  London 
In  the  spil  ,-,  but  he  is 

of   the   I";  type   which 

0  charming  in   private   life   and    relatively 
harmless  in   normal  politics,  hut  terrifying  in 
war.      As    Matthew   Arnold    would   have 
Mr.  Balfour  lacks  ruthlessness,  while  his  love 
of  argument,  in  which  bt  so  highly 

loped  that  he  might  almost  he  tempted  to 
embark   on   a   discussion    with  n    for 

the  pleasure  of  putting  him  in  the  wrong. 
Then,  again,  he  is  desperately  unsuspicious, 
and  you  cannot  be  too  -  In  dealing 

Germans  who  expend   th  .:1  tie- 

vising  fresh  tricks  and  fresh  falsehoods.  Such 
manoeuvres  are  so  nauseating  to  a  man  of 
Mr.  Ilalfour's  temperament  that  he  speedily 
wearies  of  believing  in  them,  and  is,  there- 
fore, susceptible  to  the  advice  of  those  who 
elect  to  believe  that  the  Germans  are  much 
black  than  they  are  painted  by  them- 
selves. 

Nor  can  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  who  though  a 
first-class  fighting  man  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  keen  and  determined  on  the  things 
he  cares  about,  adequately  supplement  his 
chtef.  Prior  to  the  war  he  never  preti 
to  take  the  faintest  interest  in  any  of  the 
subjects  that  are  now  seen  to  matter  infin- 
itely more  than  the  relatively  trivial  topics 
upon  which  Parliamentarians  concentrate  and 
which  they  honestly  believe  to  be  the  be-all 
and  end-all  of  our  national  life.  Foreign  na- 
tions never  meant  anything  to  the  Under- 
Secretary,  nor  can  one  recall  any  utterances 
of  his  on  any  aspect  of  national  defence, 
while  his  views  on  Imperial  questions  might 
without  unfairness  be  described  as  "Early 
Victorian."  On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Robert 
is  a  very  hard  and  conscientious  worker,  who 
must  have  learnt  a  good  deal  during  the  last 
two  and  a  half  years,  all  the  more  as  he  has 
always  been  liked  and  respected  by  those  who 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  him.  Every- 
body wishes  him  well,  and  that  is  a  great 
asset  in  office,  but  to  be  frank  one  would  be 
alarmed  if  his  country  had  to  depend  larevlv 
unon  him  in  a  diplomatic  struggle  with 
Wilhelmstrasse.  partly  because  he  has  not  be- 
gun to  realize  what  he  is  up  against,  partly 
because  he  is  liable  to  be  temnted  off  the  rails 
in  nursuit  of  some  will-o'-the-wisp.  This 
hobby  matters  little  in  party  politics,  but  is 
paralyzing  in  diplomacy.  No  one  can  hope  to 
be  infallible,  every  one  is  liable  and,  indeed, 
bound  to  blunder  amid  the  pitfalls  of  foreign 
affairs,  especially  in  war.  but  when  Lord  Rob- 
ert Cecil  is  wrong  he  is  wrong,  and  the  more 
wrong  he  is  the  more  obstinate  and  resource- 
ful in  wrongdoing.  There  can,  therefore,  be 
no  profitable  secret  diplomacy  by  Great  Bri- 
tain under  present  conditions,  because  the 
only  instruments  that  present  themselves, 
however  secret,  are  not  diplomatists. 

There  has  been  much  rumor  throughout  the 
month  of  October.  Autumn  is  the  season  of 
rumor,  and  with  von  Kuhlmann  at  Wil- 
helmstrasse there  was  bound  to  be  a  flood  of 
falsehood,  which  is  his  chief  asset.  But  there 
were  also  some  delusions  in  London,  though 
one  may  hope  that  so  far  no  harm  has  been 
done,  and  that  all  irregular  diplomacy  has 
been  nipped  in  the  bud.  Let  us  equally  hope 
that  any  misguided  persons  have  seen  the 
error  of  their  ways  and  realize  that  the  back 
stairs  is  the  very  last  spot  in  which  to  play 
about  either  with  a  Boche  or  with  any  agent, 
confederate  or  friend  of  any  Boche. 

The  more  openly  secret  diplomacy  is  dis- 
cussed in  this  country  the  better  for  every- 
body concerned — except  the  enemy.  As  the 
danger  is  momentarily  overcome  and  no 
cloud  at  present  disturbs  our  relations  with 
any  of  our  Allies,  who  fully  appreciate  the 
loyalty  of  the  British  War  Cabinet  and  the 
British  nation,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  men- 
tioning the  fears  which  took  possession  of 
many  minds  during  the  circulation  of  all  these 
conflicting  canards.  That  Germany  is  desper- 
ately anxious  to  get  into  touch  with  any  of 
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Goodyear  engineers,  after  many  tests, 
believe  Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread  Tires 
to  be  the  best  insurance  of  safe  winter  driv- 
ing. On  the  rear  wheels  they  prevent  skid- 
ding around  corners,  and  when  you  apply 
your  brakes  suddenly.  On  the  front  wheels 
they  enable  you  to  get  out  of  muddy  ruts 
or  to  cut  across  snowy  car  tracks  with 
safety.  Yet  they  steer  as  easily  as  a 
smooth  tread  tire. 

( roodyear  Tires  arc  better  in  many  ways.  Yet  the  price  is 
reasonable  because  they  are  made  in  Canada.  From  the 
table  below  you  can  see  what  a  saving  you  make.  Even 
good,  plain  tread  tires  imported  from  the  United  States  cost 
you  more  than  Goodyear  All-Weather  Treads  made  in 
( Canada. 


Cost  of 
Size  Style  Goodyear  Tires  B 

if  Imported 

30  x  3V2      Plain $26.00 

All-Weather  30.42 

32  x  31.,      Plain 30.42 

All-Weather  35.55 

34  x  4          Plain 44.46 

All-Weather  51.94 

36  x  4y2      Plain 62.62 

All-Weather  73.17 

37  x  5  Plain 76.66 

All- Weather  89. 70 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 


oodyear 
e-in-Canada 

Saving  to 
Canadian 

Prices 

Motorists 

$20.00 

$  6.00 

23.00 

7.42 

21.60 

8.82 

25.90 

9.65 

34.80 

9.66 

41. 75 

10.19 

48.60 

14.02 

58.30 

14.87 

58.55 

18.11 

73.20 

16.50 
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the  Allies  goes  without  saying.  Her  semi- 
official press,  which  is  run  on  identically  the 
same  principles,  but  with  signally  less  craft, 
than  in  the  days  of  Bismarck  and  Busch,  has 
ingenuously  disclosed  the  reason  —  namely, 
that  once  she  can  entangle  any  of  her  enemies 
in  pourparlers  she  will  have  achieved  her 
object  and  virtually  won  the  war.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  obvious.  Pourparlers  through 
neutrals,  if  successful,  would  lead  to  direct 
negotiations,  and  any  serious  negotiations 
contain  the  promise  of  an  armistice.  The 
German  general  staff  realizes  that  if  once 
the  cease  fire  sounded  in  so  hideous  a  war 
there  would  be  no  further  fighting.  In  other 
words,  Germany  would  have  achieved  the  first 
part  of  the  Pan-German  programme,  holding 
as  she  does  almost  all  Belgium,  a  very  rich,  if 
not  the  richest,  part  of  France,  Serbia,  Ru- 
mania and  enormous  stretches  of  Russia. 
Therefore,  her  object  is,  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
regardless  of  what  may  be  the  military  situa- 
tion at  any  given  moment  in  any  particular 
theatre   of  war,   to   lure  some  Ally   to   talk, 


because  either  that  Ally  by  talking  on  its 
own  account  would  compromise  itself  in  the 
eyes  of  the  other  Allies,  and  the  seeds  of  dis- 
ruption of  the  Entente  would  be  sown,  or  he 
would  drag  his  fellow-Allies  after  him  into  the 
pourparlers. 

What  is  the  use  of  dealing  with  people  who 
never  mean  what  they  say  or  say  what  they 
mean,  and  who  glory  in  their  trickery?  It  is 
sheer  waste  of  time,  it  is  worse,  because  any 
advance  to  the  Bully  of  Europe  is  merely  in- 
terpreted as  cowardice  and  weakness,  and 
simply  stimulates  him  to  fresh  efforts.  He  is 
not  going  strong,  he  is  decidedly  groggy. 
Europe  will  not  be  "safe"  either  for  democ- 
racy or  any  other  civilized  form  of  Govern- 
ment until  Hohenzollernism  has  been  knocked 
"down  and  out,"  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George  warned 
us  a  year  ago.  Let  us  hope  that  until  that 
golden  moment  the  Prime  Minister  will  curb 
any  of  his  colleagues  who  may  be  itching  to 
get  their  legs  under  the  same  table,  round  or 
otherwise,  with  those  of  the  revolting  Boche. 


The  German  Menace  in  Mexico 


Efforts  Being  Made  to  Cause  Trouble  for 
Uncle  Sam. 


T  T  has  been  known  for  at  least  two  years  in 
*■  well-informed  circles  that  Mexico  was 
being  undermined  by  German  propaganda. 
The  United  States  Government  is  now  learn- 


ing that  the  German  influence  in  Mexico  has 
become  a  very  serious  menace.  The  scope  of 
the  propaganda  is  described  briefly  in  the 
World's  Work  as  follows: 

Efficient  and  shrewd  are  the  United  Sub- 
jects of  the  Empire.  They  back  up  their 
news  in  the  practical  way  of  encouraging 
their  own  and  other  business  men  to  advertise 


Bernard  Partridge  in  Punch,  London. 
Kaiser :  "//  /  grant  you  my   glorious  pardon,   will 
you   promise    not    to    terrorize  me  again?" 

"Belgium  would  be  required  to  give  a  guarantee  that  any 
such  menace  as  that  which  threatened  Germany  in  1914 
would  in  the  future  be  excluded." — German  Foreign  Sec- 
retary to   Papal   Nuncio  at    Munich. 


in  the  Mexican  papers  which  print  their  prop- 
aganda. The  movies  work  for  them,  and  they 
hire  lecturers.  In  May,  Manuel  Ugarte,  the 
well-known  anti-American  agitator,  a  Portu- 
guese mulatto  from  Buenos  Ayres,  was  giving 
a  series  of  "conferences"  in  Mexico  City  under 
the  academic  auspices  of  the  University  and 
the  financial  management  of  the  Deutscher 
Verband.  In  Vera  Cruz,  Cordoba,  Puebla, 
Mexico,  Queretaro,  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  I 
found  Deutscher  posters  plastered  over  the 
walls  of  gardens  and  buildings,  abusing  the 
United  States  in  vigorous  Spanish  and  in- 
terpreting events  in  bright  German  colors. 
Every  Mexican  town  is  similarly  plastered. 
You  wonder  where  they  get  the  money,  but 
even  in  your  wrath  you  can't  help  admiring 
the  effective  way  in  which  the  money  is  spent. 
Mexico  has  Boy  Scouts,  several  thousand  of 
them,  but  they  are  all  of  the  German  variety, 
drilled  in  German  style.  It  is  very  amusing  to 
see  the  little  rascals  pounding  their  native  soil 
with  the  German  goose  step.  German  in- 
fluence is  felt  all  through  the  Department  of 
Public  Education  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
press,  it  is  effectively  backed  up  by  practical 
advantages  in  the  form  of  free  courses  in  the 
German  language,  in  calisthenics,  and  some 
forms  of  industrial  teaching.  One  morning 
all  the  papers  recorded  the  munificent  gift  of 
ten  thousand  pesos  ($5,000)  donated  by  the 
German  Minister,  Von  Eckhardt,  for  the 
founding  of  a  good  hospital.  The  papers  did 
not  record  that  he  collected  that  fund  by  levy- 
ing tribute  on  his  hard-pressed  nationals. 

All  through  the  strained  relations  which 
have  existed  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  even  before  our  declaration  of  war 
again.st  Germany,  this  unseen,  subtle  working 
of  German  influence  kept  up  an  active  and 
helpful  sympathy  with  Mexico.  They  pro- 
mised money,  they  spoke  of  alliance,  they 
hinted  at  the  gift  of  territory.  This  sympathy 
paved  the  way  for  the  diplomatic  blunder  of 
the  Zimmerman  note  which,  however  fatal  in 
other  respects,  did  unquestionably  have  the 
effect  of  flattering  Carranza  and  the  5  per 
cent,  of  Mexico  which  he  represents  by  the 
international  notice  it  gave  them.  It  made 
the  task  of  Ambassador  Fletcher  more  difficult 
in  winning  the  nominal  accession  of  Mexico  to 
our  cause,  or  at  least  a  proclaimed  neutrality. 
Carranza,  up  to  the  first  of  November,  had  not 
proclaimed  the  neutrality  of  Mexico,  although 
he  mentioned  it  in  his  address  to  the  Mexican 
Congress  at  its  extraordinary  session  on 
April  15th,  and  "reaffirmed"  it  in  an  inter- 
view with  a  representative  of  the  New  York 
Amtricem  on  April  28th.  In  November,  1916, 
however,  when  Carranza  got  out  his  amazing 
note  proposing  that  all  neutral  Governments 
unite  in  cutting  off  food  and  fuel  supplies 
from  all  the  Allies,  the  nominal  neutrality  of 
Mexico  was  necessarily  therein  implied,  but 
it  is  helpful  to  know  that  this  interesting 
document  was  issued  within  a  week  after  the 
return  of  Zubaran,  the  Mexican  Minister  to 
and  from  Germany.  In  its  English  form,  this 
note  will  not  go  back  into  idiomatic  Spanish. 
It  will  re-translate  into  perfect  German. 

Unquestionably  the  object  of  our  diplomacy 
for  Mexico's  sake,  and  for  our  own  sake,  is 
to  maintain  and  improve  the  status  quo,  at 
least  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  all 
nations.  Progress  has  unmistakably  been 
made  toward  that  end.  But  it  is  progress 
against  the  grain  of  Mexico.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  heart  or  the  inclinations.  It 
is  purely  a  matter  of  policy,  of  necessity. 
Mexico,  that  part  of  Mexico  which  can  read 
and  reason,  is  beginning  to  see  that  we  hold 
all  the  cards. 

In  case  of  a  break,  we  would  not  have  to 
send  a  soldier  across  the  line.  We  could 
police  the  border  with  the  citizen  soldiery  of 
the  border  states,  blockade  every  Mexican 
port,  and  starve  Mexico  into  good  behavior. 
This  we  could  do  and  we  could  also  take  our 
pressure  off  the  forces  antagonistic  to  the 
Government,  which  we  alone  have  enabled  to 
remain  partially  (If  facto  and  have  Impliedly 
recognised  as  dc  jure,  and  thus  allow  Messrs. 
Villa,  Zapata.  Felix  Diaz,  and  their  co-agita- 
tors to  work  their  will  on  their  forlorn  father- 
land. Such  a  campaign  would  divert  very 
little  money  or  effort  and  need  not  materially 
act  our  attention  from  our  main  job. 
After  that  were  finished,  Mexico  could  be 
summarily  dealt  with  by  a  nation  In  arms. 
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Planet 
Bicycle 


TWO  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY  FIVE 

—PRIZES 


will  be  awarded  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions outlined  in  the 

"BULLETIN  OF  PRIZES" 

Bicycle*.  Bracelet-.  Wrist  Watches.  Sporting  Goods,  Cameras,  Kodaks, 
r  Brown  and  Brownie.*,  Tents,  Fishing  Hods,  Tool  Chests,  Flash- 
lights, Manicure  Sets.  Rings,  Pendants,  Mesh  Purses,  Hand  Painted 
Nippon  Chinaware,  Fountain  Pens  and  a  host  of  others  in  which  you 
will  find  the  one  of  your  choice. 


The  Planet  stands  for  the  best  and  nnest  In 
bicycle  construction.  The  First  Division  of  Can- 
adian Cycle  Corps  now  in  France  are  equipped 
with  them.  Strong,  easy  running  and  stylish  in 
appearance.  The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Models  are 
superbly  finished  with  every  modern  refinement. 
Fully  equipped  with  mudguards.  Hercules  coaster 
brake,  tools  and  tool  bag,  18  or  19  inch  frame, 
26-inch  wheels.  English  all-rubber  pedals.  1 '  ;- 
ir.ch  Dunlop  Special  Tires.  Reynolds  roller  chain. 
Three-spring  English  saddle  and  Kelly  Adjustable 
handle  bars.  Black  enamel  finish.  Highest  grade 
English    reinforced    seamless    steel    tubing. 


No  money  is  required 
for  vour  copy  of  the 
BULLETIN  with  full 
information. 

Address  Dept  A. 


The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue 

TORONTO 


Daisy 

Liquid 

Pistol 


The  fun-making  sensation  of  the 
day  for  boys  and  girls.  Shoots  a 
fine  stream  of  water  25  feet  as 
straight  as  an  arrow.  Looks  like  an 
automatic — si7e.  appearance  and  de- 
sign. Made  of  blued  finish  steel. 
Is  ol/>  inches  long  and  weighs  near- 
ly half  a  pound.  Simple  to  load 
rubber   bulb  to   get  out  of  order. 


and    discharge — no 
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Voluntary  Rationing  at  Home 


Continued  from  page  43. 


who  cares  to  study  the  real  nutritive 
and  health  value  of  certain  of  our  home 
grown  vegetable  foods  will  find  that 
she  can  cut  down  her  usual  meat  supply 
considerably  and  still  keep  her  family 
well  fed.  The  price  of  bacon,  of  course, 
automatically  regulates  its  consumption 
in  homes  of  moderate  income,  but 
whether  we  can  afford  it  or  not,  when 
we  know  that  the  allied  armies  are  thirty- 
three  million  hogs  short,  and  that  the 
entire  hog  population  of  Canada  at  the 
present  time  is  only  3,500,000,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  there  will 
be  a  few  homes  where  not  only  "bacon" 
will  be  banned  (except  in  case  of  illness 
or  other  emergency),  but  where  ham, 
pork  roasts,  chops,  anything  in  the  shape 
of  pork  except  the  tenderloin,  liver,  heart, 
or  head  will  be  given  up  for  the  duration 
of  the  war. 

"But,"  someone  says,  "this  is  the  most 
short-sighted  kind  of  economy.  Any 
drastic  cutting  out  of  the  fat  in  the  diet 
is  going  to  react  directly  on  the  children. 
A  child  of  five  years  should  have  half  as 
much  fat  as  a  full  grown  man,  and  to 
limit  this  is  to  invite  some  more  or  less 
serious  result  of  malnutrition.  Bacon  is 
the  most  wholesome  fat  we  have,  next  to 
butter,  and  the  price  of  butter  is  beyond 
the  means  of  many  families  in  Canadian 
cities."  This  is  one  of  the  sanest  objec- 
tions we  have  to  saving  food  for  the 
army — the  possible  danger  of  underfeed- 
ing the  children  at  home.  Fortunately, 
so  far  as  fats  are  concerned  the  outlook 
is  brighter  now  than  it  has  been  since 
the  war  began.  With  the  permission  of 
the  sale  of  margarine  in  Canada,  we 
are  going  to  have  an  available  supply  of 
one  of  the  most  wholesome  fats  at  a  cost 
within  the  reach  of  everyone,  or  at  least 
of  many  who  never  hope  to  see  butter 
from  one  month's  end  to  another. 

There  still  seems  to  be  a  little  preju- 
dice against  margarine  in  some  com- 
munities, even  though  the  best  food 
authorities  say  that  there  is  no  physio- 
logical or  sanitary  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  used.  It  is  made  largely  from 
beef  fat,  usually  being  a  by-product  in 
the  making  of  canned  meats  where  the 
fat  cannot  be  used  and  is  cut  off.  The 
fat  is  rendered  and  the  temperature  grad- 
ually lowered  until  the  stearine,  or 
hard  fat,  crystallizes,  because  it  hardens 
first  The  softer  fats  are  left,  and  by 
chilling  in  certain  ways  they  take  on  the 
granular  texture  of  butter.  Sometimes 
the  fat  is  churned  with  buttermilk  or  a 
culture  is  added  to  give  the  butter  flavor. 
In  homes  where  butter  will  still  be  used 
on  the  table,  margarine  will  make  a 
wholesome  good  flavored  substitute  in 
cooking.  As  a  shortening  it  gives  the 
same  flavor  and  texture  as  butter. 

Ip  OR  the  first  few  months  of  the  food 
-*■  administration  we  were  asked  to  go  on 
voluntary  rations  to  the  end  of  saving 
wheat,  beef  and  bacon.  Late  in  the 
summer  events  occurred  which  made  it 
necessary  to  add  sugar  to  the  list.  The 
British  Government  had  bought  Java's 
entire  sutrar  crop,  an  order  of  100,000 
tons.  Submarines  sank  the  whole  of  it. 
Immediately  one  hundred  thousand  tons 
of  raw  sugar  had  to  t>e  taken  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  sent  to 
England  and  France.  The  temporary 
famine  might  have  caused  a  panic  among 
the  refiners,  a  buying  up  and  hoarding 


of  the  whole  available  supply  and  an  un- 
reasonable rise  in  prices,  if  the  market 
had  not  been  placed  at  once  in  the  hands 
of  an  International  Sugar  Buying  Com- 
mittee. As  refiners  can  buy  only 
through  the  Committee,  the  supply  can 
be  distributed  fairly  and  no  dealer  of  an 
over-enterprising  business  turn  can  take 
advantage  of  the  shortage  to  boost  the 
price.  The  Committee  have  set  the  price 
of  raw  sugar  not  above  5%  cents  a 
pound. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  sugar  is  scarce 
in  Canada  and  that  it  will  be  scarcer  be- 
fore the  new  crop  comes  in,  which  will 
be  early  in  January.  After  that  there 
should  be  an  abundant  supply  as  the  crop 
promises  to  be  unusually  good.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  temporary  inconvenience 
may  do  some  good  in  teaching  us  a  more 
careful  use  of  sugar  as  a  food  rather 
than  an  indulgence  of  the  appetite;  we 
may  have  overcome  its  excessive  use  in 
candies,  cake  icings,  and  over  sweet  des- 
serts; we  may  have  learned  that  while 
sugar  is  a  natural  food  for  children  it 
will  not  build  one  cell  of  bone  or  muscle, 
and  should  not  be  taken  until  the  end  of 
the  meal  when  the  appetite  has  been  sat- 
isfied by  wholesome  building  foods.  For 
even  when  the  regulation  that  allows  us 
to  buy  only  two  pounds  of  sugar  at  a 
time  is  removed,  it  will  become  us  to  still 
remember  that  while  the  average  Cana- 
dian consumes  seven  pounds  of  sugar  per 
month,  France  has  only  one  pound  per 
person  per  month.  Our  soldiers,  too,  want 
sugar,  not  just  because  it  is  a  quick- 
source  of  energy,  but  because  the  sol- 
dier's diet  is  absolutely  devoid  of  frills  or 
variety.  If  there  is  any  prodigality  when 
the  restrictions  are  lifted  it  should  be  in 
the  way  of  sugar  for  soldiers'  boxes.  In 
the  meantime,  if  the  famine  should  tight- 
en seriously  before  the  new  crop  comes 
in,  let  us  remember  that  the  children  need 
sweets  most,  and  to  see  that  the  sugar 
element  is  supplied  in  the  way  of  corn 
syrup,  honey,  yes,  and  even  black  molas- 


ses. You  remember  how  fond  of  that  you 
were  years  ago.  It  is  possible  that  the 
child  of  a  decade  later,  with  all  his  in- 
dulged tastes,  may  like  it  just  as  well. 

THROUGH  the  whole  scheme  to  save 
staple  foods  for  the  army  we  have 
not  once  been  asked  to  eat  less,  but  we 
have  repeatedly  been  asked  to  eat  sub- 
stitutes, especially  such  perishable  foods 
as  could  not  be  exported.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  just  how  much  staple 
food  has  been  released  for  export  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  quantities  of  vege- 
tables grown  in  last  year's  war  gardens. 
The  housekeeper  who  went  farther  than 
this  and  canned  all  the  surplus  vegetables 
of  varieties  which  could  not  be  stored 
has  added  just  so  much  more  to  the  na- 
tion's food  supply.  It  would  seem  as 
though  this  year  we  might  be  ready  to 
extend  the  work  by  more  co-operative 
canning.  A  Women's  Institute  in  the 
town  of  Parkhill,  Ontario,  this  summer 
established  a  canning  centre  where  they 
have  already  canned  about  $5,000  worth 
of  vegetables,  fruit,  and  chicken  for  the 
military  hospitals  in  Great  Britain.  Oc- 
casionally they  have  a  "community  day," 
when  they  bring  their  own  fruit  or  vege- 
tables to  the  canning  centre  and  get 
their  home  canning  done  in  the  best  and 
quickest  way.  It  is  an  idea  worth 
spreading. 

So  it  is  an  easy  restriction,  but  a  big 
responsibility,  this  voluntary  food  savins 
in  private  homes.  It  is  a  system  capable 
of  achieving  amazing  results,  but  it  will 
require  the  co-operation  of  every  house- 
hold in  the  land.  The  Food  Controller 
counts  on  the  co-operation  of  the  women. 
"In  fact,"  he  has  said,  "they  have  told  me 
they  would  co-operate  with  me  if  I  would 
do  what  they  want  me  to."  Now  since 
the  thing  that  troubled  most  women  has 
been  removed  by  the  Order  in  Council 
stating  that  "no  grain  of  any  kind  and 
no  substance  that  can  be  used  for  food 
shall  be  used  for  the  distillation  of  pot- 
able liquors,"  it  seems  hopeful  that  any 
Canadian  woman,  knowing  the  need  as  it 
is,  will  not  hesitate  in  the  matter  of  food 
saving — even  without  a  condition. 


Tested  War  Time  Recipes 


HEALTH   BREAD 

3  cups  bran 

1%   cups   graham   flour 

1    cup   white   flour 

■>i   cup  molasses 

1 L.    teaspoon    baking:   soda. 

1  teaspoon   baking-powder 

2  cups  milk. 

Sift  together  the  dry  ingredients.  Beat 
.in  the  milk  and  molasses,  pour  into 
greased  pans  and  let  stand  twenty  min- 
utes before  baking.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven. 
Chopped  dates  or  raisins  may  be  added. 

SCOTCH  SCONES 

1  cup  fine  oatmeal 
%   cup  scalded  milk 

2  tablespoons  shortening 
1   cup  flour 

4    teaspoons   baking-powder 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons  sugar 

Pour  hot  milk  over  oatmeal,  mix  well, 
add  shortening  and  let  stand  until  cold. 
Mix  and  sift  flour,  baking-powder,  salt 
and  sugar;  add  to  oatmeal  and  milk  and 
mix  well.  Roll  out  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  thick,  cut  in  rounds  and  cook  on  a 
greased  griddle  for  about  twenty  min- 
utes, turning  when  half  cooked. 


BARLEY  BREAD 
2  cups  barley  meal 
1   cup  graham  flour 

1  cup   white  flour 

2  tablespoons  sugar 

1  teaspoon  salt 

6   teaspoons   baking-powder 

2  cups  milk. 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together,  mix  well 
with  the  milk,  turn  into  a  greased  pan, 
let  stand  fifteen  minutes  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  about  fifty  minutes. 
Raisins,  dates  or  nuts  may  be  added. 

QUICK   COFFEE  CARS 

■Hi-  Bhortenfag 
1  i    cup   sugar 
1    egg 

1   cup  milk  and   water  mixr.l 
]/£    cup    Mtdsd    raisins 
2'/£    cups  flour 
5    teaspoons    baking    powder 
%  teaspoon  salt 
2    tablespoons    sugar    (to    sprinkle    over    the 

top) 
1    teaspoon   cinnamon 

Cream  the  shortening  and  suprar.  Add 
egg  well  beaten,  milk,  raisins,  flour,  bak- 
ing  powder  and  salt.  Spread  in  a  greased 
shallow  pan,  brush  with  melted  butter 
and   sprinkle   with   cinnamon   and   suirar. 
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Bake    in   a    hot   oven    fifteen    to   twenty 
minutes.     This   is  delicious  cut   in   thick 
l,    toasted   and    buttered    for    after- 
noon tea. 

OORN   BRKAIi 

in  cornmeal 
.-up  flour 
Mcspoons   sugar 
ispoon  salt 

ips    buttermilk    or    sour   milk. 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients,  add  but- 
termilk gradually,  and  beat  well.  Pour 
into  a  greased  shallow  pan  and  bake  in 
a  hot  oven  for  about  twenty  minutes. 

POTATO  SCONES 

nps    flour 
.;-*poon  salt 
1   tablespoons  baking  powder 
1    cup   mashed    potato 

iblespoons    shortening 

■up  milk 

Sift  flour,  salt  and  baking-powder. 
Add  potato  and  shortening,  and  work  in 
with  the  finger  tips.  Add  milk  and  mix 
to  a  soft  dough  with  a  knife.  Roll  out 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  in 
rounds  and  cook  on  a  greased  griddle  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  turning  when  half 
cooked. 

HAKEI)    Bl 
1    quart    white    beans 
1  onion 
1  carrot 

bI    tablespoon   salt 
■aspoon    dry   mustard 
'  \     teaspoon    soda 
1  i    cup   sugar 
I  tablespoons  butter  or  dripping. 

Soak  beans  over  night  in  cold  water  to 
which  a  teaspoon  of  baking  soda  has 
been  added.  Drain,  rinse,  cover  with  cold 
water,  heat  to  boiling  and  simmer  until 
beans  are  tender  but  not  broken.  Place 
in  an  earthen  bean-pot,  pour  on  boiling 
water,  cover  closely  and  bake  slowly  for 
about  eight  hours.     Uncover  for  the  last 


hour.  Replenish  with  water  as  needed. 
If  you  do  not  use  a  coal  range,  and  find 
gas  too  expensive  for  the  long  cooking 
required  for  baked  beans,  set  the  bean 
pot  on  the  ledge  of  the  fumace,  protect- 
ing it  from  the  direct  heat  from  the 
ll  by  a  piece  of  asbestos,  and  turn 
about  every  hour. 

CORN  MUFFINS 

1    cup  cornmeal 

1  cup    flour 

poonft    baking    powder 

2  tablespoons   sugar 

I    cup    milk,   or   milk    and    water   mixed. 

t   beaten  egg 

4    tablespoons   melted    shortening. 

Mix  ingredients  in  the  order  given, 
heat  well,  pour  into  hot  greased  gem 
pans  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  about 
twenty  minutes. 

HU.XN    GEMS 

1    cup   bran 

I    cup    white    flour 

up  sugar 
1   teaspoon  salt 
4   teaspoons  baking-powder 
I   cup  milk 
1    egg 
1    tablespoon    melted   shortening 

Mix  and  sift  flour,  baking  powder  and 
salt.  Add  sugar,  milk,  egg  well  beaten 
and  melted  shortening.  Bake  in  greased 
gem  pans  in  a  hot  oven. 

■.mki>  nil. 

2   cups    cooked    cod. 
Cream    sauce : 

t  ' ..  cups  skim   milk 
l'-j   tablespoons    butter 
1V{   tablespoons   flour 
1       teaspoon  salt 
cayenne 

red  parsley 
onion    jui 

Arrange  alternate  layers  of  flaked  fish 
and  sauce  in  baking  dish.  Cover  with 
buttered  crumbs  and  brown  in  oven. 


Read  Trade   Papers 

By  H.  Addington   Bruce,  in  the  Winnipeg   "Telegram 


YOU  are  anxious  to  get  on  in  your 
chosen  calling.  You  long  for  pro- 
motion. Perhaps,  having  lagged  for 
some  time,  you  are  beginning  to  feel 
discouraged. 

But  are  you  doing  all  that  you  can  to 
deserve  success? 

Are  you,  for  one  thing,  making  it  a 
point  to  read  and  study  some  authorita- 
tive journal  of  the  profession,  business, 
or  trade  in  which  you  are  working? 

All  truly  alert  business  men  read  trade 
journals  as  a  matter  of  real  necessity. 
They  feel  that  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  continue  progressing  unless  they  keep 
abreast  of  the  latest  developments  in  their 
particular  line  of  business  as  recorded  in 
the  journals  they  read. 

You,  let  us  suppose,  are  an  electrician 
— a  young,  ambitious  electrician. 

Well,  there  are  trade  journals  specially 
addressed  to  you.  They  are  published  in 
your  interest,  published  for  the  express 
purpose  of  helping  you  to  become  skilful 
at  the  trade. 

Do  you  read  any  of  these  journals? 

If  you  are  a  plumber,  there  are  other 
journals  of  particular  value  to  you  as  a 
plumber.  Likewise  if  you  are  a  hotel 
clerk,  a  bank  clerk,  a  salesman,  a  hard- 
ware merchant,  a  dealer  in  china,  a  cigar- 
maker,  or  whatever  else  you  may  be. 

For    every    vocation    there    are    trade 


journals— some  of  them,  of  course,  much 
better  than  others.  And  he  is  indeed  a 
wise  young  man  who  early  becomes  a  sub- 
scriber and  constant  reader  of  a  good 
journal  dealing  with  his  trade. 

He  will  learn  from  it  how  other  men 
in  the  trade  have  won  success.  Almost 
every  week  he  will  glean  from  it  some- 
thing of  direct  helpfulness  in  winning 
success   himself. 

One  week  he  will  be  specially  enlight- 
ened by  a  leading  editorial.  Another  he 
will  profit  most  of  all  from  a  seemingly 
insignificant  item  of  three  or  four  lines, 
of  peculiar  interest  to  him  because  it 
chances  to  touch  on  a  problem  with  which 
he  is  for  the  moment  much  concerned. 

Or,  tucked  away  in  some  letter  in  the 
trade  journal's  correspondence  columns, 
he  may  come  across  an  idea  opening  up 
to  him  newr  vistas  of  thought,  perhaps  a 
new  avenue  of  opportunity. 

Knowing  these  facts,  I  would  say  to 
any  young  man : 

Read  the  newspapers.  Read  general 
magazines.  Read  good  books.  All  of 
these  are  broadening. 

But  in  addition  read  at  least  one  good 
journal  specially  intended  for  men  in 
your  trade. 

If  leaders  in  the  business  world  feel 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  miss  the  read- 
ing of  trade  journals,  can  you  afford  it? 


LINDSAY 

Maitre  Violin 

$55 

Complete  with  leather  plush-lined 
case  and  fine  bow. 

This  violin  is  an  exact  copy  of  a 
Bergonzzi  violin  in  the  collection  of 
Count  Cozlo.  It  is  a  very  striking 
instrument;  the  lovely  shades  of 
color  and  softness  of  texture  de- 
mand admiration.  The  back  is  in 
two  pieces  of  maple,  and  the  top  of 
old  spruce.  The  tone  makes  it  an 
excellent  violin  for  solo  and  concert 
use. 

C.  W.  UNDSAY,  Limited 
189  Sparks  Stre.t  OTTAWA 

Other  Violins  from   $5   to    $400.      Send 
for  complete  list. 


DRAWING 

for    MONEY 


Are  you  fond  of  Drawing? 
Fondness  means  talent. 
Turn  your  talent  into 
money-earning  channels  by 
learning  how  to  illustrate. 
A  few  montlia  of  your  spare  time  will  fit  yon  for 
this   profitable   work. 

<iur  course  were  prepared  by  6  of  the  ablest  Art- 
ists on  the  continent.  We  have  .su<'ct.s.stul  gradu- 
ates   everywhere. 

Fill  in  the  name  and  address— out  out  this  Ad. 
and   mail    to-day. 

Name 

Address     

SHAW    CORRESPONDENCE    SCHOOL 

393  Yonge  Street,  TORONTO.  Dept.  (M) 


Mention    MacLean'a    Magazine — It    will   identify   you. 
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WOM 


Underwear  That  Stays 
Fine  and  Soft 


Imperial  Woolnap  Underwear  brings  to  Men 
and  women  healthful  warmth  without  dis- 
comfort. The  fine  wool  of  which  it  w  w 
carefully  made  is  aa  soft,  warm  and  com- 
forting as  eiderdown. 

Our  women's  underwear  is  made  as  women 
long  for  underwear— with  a  dainty  finish 
which  no  other  underwear  surpasses— with 
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Why  We  Are  in  the 
War 

A  Soldier's  Father  Gives  His  Reasons  for 
Wishing  His  Son  to  Fight 


*'T  TNTIL  the  world  rids  itself  of  nations 

^  organized  into  beasts  of  prey  no  man's 
home  is  worth  building.  No  man's  business  is 
worth  pursuing.  No  man's  wife  or  his  crad- 
led baby  getting  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  the 
street  in  front  of  his  house  is  safe  from  rape 
or   death." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  former  Congress- 
man from  New  York,  who  speaks  with  espe- 
cial force  as  a  father  whose  only  son  is  on 
his  way  to  the  front  in  a  letter  which  the  New 
York  Tribune  prints  as  a  leading  editorial. 
He   says,  in   part: 

The  mouth  of  sedition  should  be  shut  by  a 
bullet. 

I  am  not  boiling  with  rage.  I  am  not  even 
excited.  The  point  is  this— my  son,  my  only 
child,  in  prompt  response  to  his  country's  duly 
sounded  call,  is  to-day  headed  for  the  French 
trenches,  there  to  be  the  target  for  German 
bullets.  Every  voice  raised  here  at  home  to 
discourage  others  from  going  with  him,  they 
to  back  him  and  he  to  back  them,  and  so  to 
make  their  mighty  work  a  success  at  the  least 
sacrifice  to  any,  increases  the  chance,  already 
considerable,  that  he  will  never  come  back  to 
his  mother  and  me.  I  think  that  that  voice 
ought  to  be  stilled  before  his  has  been. 

But  this  view,  so  important  to  me,  so  im- 
portant to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  that  are  being  gath- 
ered from  all  over  this  land  to  places  of 
training  and  departure,  is  the  very  best  of  it. 
The  great  thing  is  that  until  the  world  rids 
itself  of  nations  organized  into  beasts  of  prey 
no  man's  home  is  worth  building.  No  man's 
business  is  worth  pursuing.  No  man's  wife  or 
his  cradled  baby,  getting  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  in  the  street  in  front  of  his  house,  is  safe 
from  rape  or  death. 

I  have  often  heard  it  remarked  that  this 
war  is  unpopular.  What  war  ever  was  "popu- 
lar," except  to  the  greed,  lust,  and  ambition 
that  caused  it?  What  war  ever  was  popular 
to  people  who  want  to  live  in  the  enjoyment 
of  peace,  order,  and  liberty?  The  word 
"popular"  in  connection  with  a  war  is  despic- 
able. But  never  before  has  there  been  a  war 
where  the  principle  of  individual  liberty,  the 
right  to  make  a  home,  to  go  about  freely,  to  do 
one's  lawful  business  without  interruption,  to 
protect  one's  women  and  children  against  the 
barbarity  of  lust  and  murder,  has  been  so 
definitely  presented  to  the  American  people 
as  it  is  presented  to  us  to-day. 

Not  "popular"!  Do  you  suppose  that  five 
millions  of  fathers  like  myself  would  permit 
our  boys  to  be  taken  away  from  us,  hustled 
into  barges,  and  then  planted  straight  in  the 
way  of  bullets  and  bombs  and  killing  stenches 
if  we  didn't  think  it  was  their  duty  to  go  and 
our  duty  to  urge  them  to  go  ?  The  reason  we 
are  handing  guns  to  our  young  men  is  be- 
cause, after  patience  against  provocation  un- 
exampled in  history,  after  hopes  created  one 
day  only  to  be  blasted  the  next,  after  proofs 
that  we  could  no  longer  doubt,  we  have  at  last 
become  convinced  that  th«  end  for  which  the 
German  armies  were  sent  against  Trance  and 
Flanders  and  Ru  111  not  their  conquest 

only,  but  ours  also — means  that  if  that  end 
is  successful  in  Europe  it  is  an  everlasting 
menace  to  national  organization  and  indi- 
vidual liberty  everywhere  on  this  earth. 

What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  keep  up  a  home 
and  to  conduct  a  business,  a  farm,  a  profes- 
sion, to  earn  a  living  that  will  content  your 
wife  and  educate  your  children,  if  you  have 
got  to  spend  half  of  what  your  labor  earns 
and,  to  the  interruption  of  your  business, 
spend  years  of  your  life  creating  military 
equipments  and  performing  military  service 
in  order  to  be  ready  to  boat  some  rav 
beast  that  is  watching  for  the  right  time  to 
spring  at  you?  The  German  people  must  now 
get  the  sense  of  this,  at  whatever  cost  to  them 
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or  us.  They  are  responsible.  They  don't 
have  to  have  tin-  Hohenzollerns  and  the  Ger- 
man military  autocracy  unless  they  want 
them,  nor  unless   thi  .  hat  their  god- 

rulers  mean.  1  hey  are  not  obliged  to 
have  William  and  his  scheme  any  more  than 
we  h  bilged  to  have  our  Presidents, 

from  Washington  to  Wilson.  No  blacksmith 
ever  shod  a  horse,  no  farmer  tilled  a  field  to 
ilts  than  is  got  when  our  President 
ill.  mind  of  the  American  people  in  his 
answer  to  the  Pop*  telling  the  German  people 
that  before  this  war  can  end  the  purposes 
for  which  they  have  permitted  their  armies 
to  be  sent  out  must  be  definitely  abandoned. 

How  perfectly  Mr.  Wilson  said  what  the 
nation  means  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  allowed  Congress  to  enact  and  the  Pre- 
it  to  enforce  this  selective  draft,  well 
.  ing  that  others  are  likely  to  follow; 
that  we  have  allowed  him  and  the  Congress 
to  place  on  our  shoulders  a  tremendous  bur- 
den of  taxes,  well  knowing  that  other  and 
greater  burden*  will  be  added.  Now,  shall 
we  permit  anybody,  big  or  little,  rich  or  poor, 
whether  his  name  is  Hearst,  or  Moore,  or 
Haywood,  or  Berkman,  or  Goldman,  or  what- 
ever his  interest,  sincere  or  insincere,  to  ap- 
peal to  that  instinct  of  avoidance  of  great 
burdens  and  fearful  risks  which  is  common  to 
us  all  and  is  to  be  resisted  only  by  a  high  sense 
of  duty? 

I  don't  care  what  anybody  said  a  year 
ago  about  England.  I  might  then  have  agreed 
with  a  whole  lot  of  it,  even  if  he  had  started 
with  William  the  Conqueror  and  had  never 
stopped  until  the  day  when  the  Germans  in- 
vaded Belgium.  I  don't  care  what  men  said 
it  capitalists  and  money  power 
and  the  encroachment  of  entrenched  wealth 
on  the  rights  of  the  unprotected  poor.    I  might 


then    have    agreed    with    most   of    what    they 
even  though  I  might  not  have  been  able 
ft**  with   all    ti  ted   in    remedy. 

But  the  only  thing  before  this  country  now 
is  how  to  win  this  war  with  the  smallest 
possible  sacrifice  of  the  arms,  legs,  lives  of 
the  boys  that  marched  down  Fifth  Avenue  re- 
cently; of  the  arms,  legs,  lives  of  those  who 
arc  marching  from  everywhere  throughout 
the  country  to  points  of  training  and  depar- 
ture for  Europe;  of  tie'  wealth  that  is  the 
sustenance  of  American  industry  and  that 
-  bread  and  butter  to  keep  them  in  the 
field  and  to  keep  their  wives  and  children, 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  their  dependents 
and  those  on  whom  they  may  have  to  depend, 
from  and    starvation.      That   is    the 

only  question  before  the  people  of  this  country 
just  now. 

Only  at  the  risk  of  his  life  should  any 
man  be  permitted  to  say  or  do  a  thing  that 
imperils  the  success  of  our  cause  in  this 
war.  Only  at  the  risk  of  his  life  should  any 
man  be  permitted  to  say  things  or  do  things 
that  tend  to  increase  the  sacrifices  that  our 
nation  must  now  make  to  render  this  world 
"safe  for  democracy."  Those  of  us  who  are 
over  fifty,  who  are  not  worth  drafting,  who 
are  absolutely  unable  to  tote  fifty-three 
pounds  of  ammunition  and  equipment,  who 
must  remain  at  home,  in  the  office,  behind  the 
counter,  or  in  the  factories,  or  on  the  farm, 
can  still  do  something  more ■-  we  can  make  it 
damned  unpleasant  for  sedition;  and  in  sup- 
port of  any  step  that  the  President  will  take 
to  suppress  sedition  at  home,  while  my  son 
and  other  men's  sons  are  doing  the  nation's 
work  abroad,  I  offer  to  the  President  my  ser- 
vice and  present  to  the  spirit  of  sedition 
what  much  or  little  I  can  do  for  its  swift  ex- 
termination. 


Germany  and  Britain  at  Grips 


How  the  Issue  Now  Standi  Betvotm  the 
Two  Chief  Belligerent*. 


FRANK  EL  SIMONDS  has  become  recog- 
nized as  a  sound  military  critic.  He  has  at 
most  stages  accurately  gauged  the  progress 
of  the  various  campaigns  and  in  some  in- 
stances has  accurately  predicted  future  de- 
velopments. In  a  complete  summary  of  the 
present  situation  in  the  American  Review  of 
Riviews,  he  concludes  with  a  statement  of  the 
issue  as  it  stands  between  Britain  and  Ger- 
many.    He  says: 

So  much  for  the  major  strategy.  It  is 
essential  to  grasp  it  because  unless  the  ulti- 
mate objective  is  perceived  the  battle  re- 
ports are  meaningless.  But  the  value  of  the 
struggle  that  is  going  forward  is  not  compre- 
hended in  a  mere  examination  of  the 
strategy.  Grant,  in  his  great  campaign  from 
the  Rapidan  to  Petersburg,  did  not  realize 
any  one  of  his  immediate  objectives.  Lee  met 
him  and  blocked  him,  but  Lee's  army  in  the 
contest  was  worn  "to  a  frazzle."  Grant  could 
replace  his  losses,  Lee  could  not. 

More  than  this,  as  the  contest  continued 
and  temporary  checks  to  Grant  did  not  stop 
him,  the  Southern  army  slowly  but  surely 
learned  the  fatal  truth  that  the  war  was 
lost.  It  was  an  army  already  beaten  which 
Grant  faced  the  following  spring  and  dis- 
posed of  in  a  few  days.  Now  the  German 
army  in  Flanders  is  learning  the  same  lesson. 
It  knows  its  own  inferiority  in  numbers,  in 
material,  in  guns  and  in  munitions.  It  has 
been  losing  ground  steadily  for  more  than 
four  months.  It  has  lost  all  the  high  ground 
it  held  in  June. 

The  mission  of  the  German  army  as  ex- 
plained to  it  by  its  commanders  is  to  hold 
until  the  submarine  saves  the  day.  It  was 
asked  to  hold  three  months;  it  has  held  six 
and  the  submarine  has  not  won  and  is  not 
winning  the  war.  Even  Tirpitz,  who  set  a 
limit  as  early  as  May  of  this  year,  now  asserts 
that  the  time  cannot  be  fixed  for  the  sub- 
marine triumph.  The  German  soldier  knows 
his  disadvantages,  he  knows  that  another 
campaign  is  inevitable,  and  he  also  knows  that 
another  campaign  will  mean  a  new  period 
of  pounding,  of  defeat,  like  the  Somme  and 
the  present  Ypres  struggle. 


Since  the  year  opened  the  British  have 
taken  60,000  prisoners  and  lost  less  than 
20,000— something  like  10,000  in  point  of  fact. 
They  have  taken  332  cannon,  many  of  them 
heavy  pieces,  and  they  have  lost  not  one. 
They  have  taken  the  Vimy  Ridge,  Hill  No. 
70,  the  Paschendaele  Ridge;  they  have  ad- 
vanced wherever  they  have  attacked,  and  their 
advances  are  beginning  to  have  a  serious 
threat  to  German  positions  from  the  Meuse  to 
the  Lys.  The  result  is  simple;  the  British 
army  feels  itself  superior;  the  German  army 
is  conscious  not  alone  of  its  present  inferi- 
ority, but  of  its  rapidly  declining  strength. 

At  the  moment  German  strategy  is  com- 
prehended in  a  grim  resolve  to  hold  on  until 
the  weather  ends  this  year's  campaign;  and 
the  end  is  already  in  sight.  Then  will  begin 
the  most  determined  peace  offensive  of  the 
war.  If  the  Germans  should  be  compelled 
to  make  their  great  retreat  to  the  Antwerp- 
Brussels-Namur  line  this  year,  then  the  con- 
fession of  defeat  would  be  so  plain  that  they 
would  find  little  hearing  for  a  peace  proposal. 
It  would  be  accepted  as  one  more  sign  of  con- 
sciousness of  defeat.  If  they  are  to  have  a 
case  for  peace  this  winter,  peace  without 
large  concessions,  they  must  hold  their  lines 
for  the  rest  of  the  campaign. 

This  they  will  probably  be  able  to  do, 
because  the  weather  is  already  getting  bad 
and  we  may  see  little  more  attacking  before 
the  close  of  operations.  But,  in  my  judg- 
ment, if  the  Germans  fail  in  their  peace 
manceuvers  this  winter,  they  will  in  the 
spring  be  forced  to  make  another  retreat  like 
that  of  this  year,  but  very  much  more  con- 
siderable. If  they  can  postpone  retirement 
until  spring  they  will  have  all  winter  to  per- 
fect their  new  line,  alreidy  fortified,  and 
to  devastate  the  country  they  mean  to  leave 
as  they  did  the  Noyon  salient  last  winter. 

But  when  the  retreat  is  made  the  whole 
course  of  the  war  will  change.  Unless  all 
signs  fail  the  next  attack  will  not  be  made 
in  Belgium;  it  will  be  made  from  the  Lor- 
raine front,  where  the  firing-line  is  now  on 
the  frontier  and  a  short  push  will  carry  the 
Allies  into  German  territory.  Once  the  Ger- 
mans have  been  turned  out  of  Northern 
France,  I  believe  the  war  will  go  east  to  the 
gap  between  the  Vosges  and  Verdun.  Then 
the  invasion  of  Germany  will  begin;  and  in 
that  invasion  American  troops  will  inevitably 
play  a  part. 
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Sketches  from  the  Trenches 


By  Gunner  McRitchie 


The  Evening  "Strafe." 
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THAT  AWFUL  MOMENT. 
When  your  moke  stops  on  one  of  the  hottest  corners  in  France. 
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Something  About  the 
Dingonek 

.1    .Wew  Monster   I  d    ill    Doi 

.1  I  ric<i. 


ARE  there  strange  animals  In  the  wilds 
of  Africa  that  science  has  not  yet  dis- 
covered? Writing;  in  the  Wtdt  R 
Magazine,  J.  A.  Jordan  declares  that  there 
IN,  citing  the  pygmy  hippo,  the  Rhodcsian 
monster  and  the  dingonek.  His  evi- 
dence on  the  score  of  the  latter,  the  ding- 
onek, is  very  positive  and  believable.  He 
lins  seen  the  dingonek  himself.  It  is  a 
monster  reptile,  something  like  the  prehis- 
toric dinosaur,  only  smaller,  and  it  lives 
only  around  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  His 
description   is  as   follows: 

The  celebrated  Swiss  ichthyologist, 
Agassiz,  once  said:  "The  possibilities  of  ex- 
istence run  so  deeply  into  the  extravagant 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  conception  too 
extraordinary  for  Nature  to  realize,"  and 
this  philosophical  announcement  has  never 
been  more  substantially  confirmed  than  by 
the  discovery  of  the  dinjjonek. 

The  dingonek  is  a  huge,  unclassified 
aquatic  monster.  It  resembles  in  many  of 
its  characteristics  the  extinct  dinosaur,  a 
huge  reptile  of  the  Mesozoic  period,  fo 
of  which  have  been  discovered  by  palaeon- 
tologists in  the  sandstone  strata  both  of 
the    African    and   American    continents. 

The  dingonek  is  probably  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  extinct  amphibian  referred  to,  and 
measures  approximately  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet. 

It  lives  in  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza  and  its 
numerous  tributaries,  and  there  is  no  record 
of  the  monster  having  been  seen  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Whether  it  is  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  huge  prehistoric 
saurians  that  has  by  a  process  of  adaptation 

living  as  it  does  in  impenetrable  regions 
far  away  from  the  encroachments  of  civil- 
ized man — continued  with  but  slight  modifi- 
cations through  prodigious  ages  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  or  whether  it  is  an  unclassified 
reptile  or  amphibian,  it  is  equally  impos- 
sible to  say,  as  no  specimen  exists  either  of 
its  bones  or  of  its  skin.  That  this  monster 
does  exist,  however,  there  can  be  no  par- 
ticle of  doubt,  as  the  testimony  of  authori- 
tative eye-witnesses  cannot  be  reasonably- 
discredited. 

To  the  home-keeping  reader  it  may  seem 
very  remarkable,  and  difficult  to  credit, 
that  so  huge  a  monster  as  the  dingonek 
should  continue  to  exist  until  recently  un- 
known to  either  hunters,  travellers,  or  to 
the  scientific  world,  but  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  in  which 
it  lives,  although  the  largest  known  lake  in 
Africa,  with  an  area  of  twenty-five  to 
twenty-six  thousand  square  miles,  was  not 
discovered  until  1858,  this  will  not  be  so 
hard  to  realize. 

The  word  "dingonek"  is  probably  a  Wan- 
derobo  term  for  the  mysterious  beast,  and 
among  that  tribe  and  certain  others  subse- 
quently referred  to  the  existence  of  this 
huge  reptile  has  been  known  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  James  Martin,  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Africa,  at  one  time  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Matthews  (I  think  in  1880"),  who  guided 
Joseph  Thomas  from  Mombasa  to  the  head 
of  the  Nile,  and  was,  with  the  exception  of 
Stanley,  Speke,  and  Grant,  one  of  the  first 
white  men  to  see  the  Victoria  Nyanza  Lake, 
asserts  that  a  huge  animal  has  been  known 
in  this  water  for  many  years.  Mr.  Martin 
has  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  natives 
dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Lake  than  any 
living  man,  and  has  sufficient  experience 
to  be  able  to  extract  the  truth  from  their 
exaggerated    accounts. 

Continued  on   page   70 
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The 
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Principles 
and  Morals 
of  Business 


SET  FORTH  IN  THE 


LIFE  OF  JAMES  J.  HILL 


By  JOSEPH  GILPIN  PYLE 


No  biography  of   recent  years   will    interest   Canadians   so  deeply   as  this    remarkable   story   of   a 
from  obscurity   in  a  humble  Ontario  town   to  be  a  famous  figure   in   the 
vast  West. 

No   fiction    holds   more   of    romance    or    interest   than    does    the    life   history    of   this   man.    whose 
influen  ibtlcaa   tho   most  potent    factor    in    the   development  of  the   wealth   of   the   ^rreat 

Northwest   and    who   developed    railroad    interests   that   are   among   the   most  extensive   and   most 
valuable   in   the  world. 

fa  Gilpin  Pyle  was  personally  selected  by  Mr.  Hill  as  his  biographer  and  wa"s  given  exclu- 
aCCOM  to  Mr.  Hill's  personal  papers  and  letters. 
Now  published  and  ready  for  distribution,  the  story  is  illuminated  by  many  letters  to  such 
people  as  E.  H.  Harriman,  Lord  Mount  Stephen.  Jacob  H.  Sehiff,  John  Murray  Forbes  and 
lent  Cleveland.  These  letters  are  most  extraordinary  examples  of  lucidity  of  thought  and 
expression.  Throughout  the  whole  narrative  run  the  fundamental  principles  and  morals  of 
business,  the  practice  of  which  enabled  Mr.  Hill  to  accomplish  such  remarkable  achievements. 
This  Biography  of  one  of  Canada's  greatest  sons,  who  rose  from  Grocery  Clerk  to  Empire 
Builder,   is  a  gripping  story  of  thrilling  interest  to  every  Canadian. 
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King  George  a  Busy  Collector 


He  is  the  Prince  of  all  Modern  Hobbyists 
in  That  Respect. 

IN    course    of   an    article    in    the    National 
Magazine  on  "Hobbies  of  Great  People," 
George  Leon  Varney  says  of  King  George: 

The  prince  of  all  modern  collectors  is 
George  V.,  King  of  England.  His  collections 
range  from  the  most  valuable  plate  assort- 
ment in  the  world  down  to  a  series  of  the 
smallest  and  rarest  of  postage  stamps. 

His  Majesty's  so-called  gold  pantry  con- 
sists of  two  large  fire-proof  store-rooms  in 
which  is  kept  plate  at  an  estimated  value  of 
nine  million  dollars.  Think  of  it!  Enough 
cold  lucre  with  which  to  make  nine  paupers 
millionaires,  or  a  sum  large  enough  with  which 
to  build  a  city  boulevard  and  flank  it  on  either 
side  with  ninety  modern  churches. 

It  may  be  of  passing  interest  to  know  that 
the  gold  plate  which  is  used  for  state  ban- 
quets weighs  several  tons.  This  is  not,  of 
course,  all  solid  gold.  If  the  larger  pieces 
were  gold,  they  would  be  too  heavy  to  move  at 
all.  As  it  is,  some  of  the  epergnes  take  four 
men  to  lift.  These  are  of  silver-gilt.  It  takes 
one  man  to  carry  two  dishes,  or  eight  plates, 
the  plates  being  of  pure  gold. 

Someone  who  is  in  position  to  know  in- 
forms us  that  there  is  not  much  ancient  Eng- 
lish plate  in  the  gold  pantry.  Charles  I. 
melted  down  all  the  plate  of  his  day  and  coined 
it  into  money;  but  there  are  some  exquisite 
foreign  pieces,  among  them  a  great  silver 
flagon  taken  from  the  flagship  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  the  famous  Nautilus  Cup,  made 
by  that  master  of  the  art,  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
There  is  a  shield  by  the  same  great  Italian, 
and  the  wonderful  gold  tiger's  head  taken 
from  Tippo  Sahib's  throne  after  the  storming 
of  Seringapatam  in  1799. 

This  tiger's  head  is  a  marvellous  work  of 
art.  It  is  life-size,  and  its  teeth  and  eyes  are 
cut  out  of  pure  rock  crystal.  Another  relic 
captured  at  the  same  time,  we  are  told,  is  the 
jeweled  bird  called  the  Uma.  In  shape  it  is 
like  a  pigeon,  with  a  peacock's  tail.  Its 
feathers   blaze    with    precious    stones   and    a 


magnificent  emerald  hangs  from  its  breast. 
According  to  an  old  Indian  legend,  whoever 
owns  this  bird  will  rule  India. 

Other  odd  pieces  include  a  shield  formed  of 
snuff  boxes  and  valued  at  forty-five  thousand 
dollars.  Then  there's  the  wonderful  embossed 
shield  of  solid  gold  given  to  Edward  VII.  by 
a  number  of  Indian  rajahs.  Very  attractive 
and  valuable,  too,  is  the  rosewater  fountain 
of  silver  designed  by  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
and  weighing  nearly  three  thousand  ounces. 
Beautiful  cups  and  salvers  numbering  into  the 
hundreds  help  fill  the  guarded  shelves.  All 
of  them  bear  cobwebs  of  history,  and  any  one 
of  them  would  fetch  an  enormous  price  if  put 
up  at  auction. 

To  the  weight  and  wealth  of  the  gold  pantry 
must  be  added  the  collection  of  objects  got 
together  by  the  King's  father.  These  include 
the  Coronation  presents,  which  are  valued 
at  over  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  works  of 
art  that  could  not  be  bought  for  either  love 
or  money.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  jewels 
which  are  locked  in  an  underground  safe. 
These  jewels  have,  of  course,  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Crown  jewels,  which  are  kept  in  Lon- 
don Tower.  They  are  the  private  property 
of  the  Royal  family,  and  for  precaution's  sake 
have  been  duplicated  in  paste. 

As  a  collector  of  books,  the  King  has  a 
library  containing  over  one  hundred  thousand 
volumes.  Below  the  library  is  a  room  hold- 
ing one  of  the  finest  collections  of  prints  in 
existence.  These  alone  would  probably  fetch 
half  a  million  dollars  if  sold.  In  the  same 
treasure  room  are  no  fewer  than  twenty 
thousand  drawings  of  the  old  masters  and  a 
collection  of  over  a  thousand  miniatures. 
The  late  Queen  Victoria  collected  the  latter. 

Speaking  of  royal  personages  and  collec- 
tions, the  late  King  Edward,  father  of  the 
present  George,  collected  many  things,  in- 
cluding autographs,  photographs,  and  first 
editions  of  the  English  classics.  He  was 
also  very  proud  of  his  collection  of  walking- 
sticks,  of  which  he  had  several  hundred.  One 
of  the  most  treasured  was  a  stick  made  from 
one  of  the  piles  of  old  London  Bridge;  and 
another,  equally  valuable,  was  cut  from  a 
branch  of  the  famous  Boscobel  Oak. 


The  Real  Yellow  Peril 


Does  the  West  Always  Give  Way  Before 
the  East? 

'  I  *HE  Yellow  Peril,  but  in  a  new  guise,  in 
-*■  the  likeness  of  steady  penetration  and 
superior  durability,  enters  into  an  article  by 
Achmed  Abdullah  in  the  Forum.  It  is  intro- 
duced in  the  form  of  a  conversation  between 
a  European  and  a  Chinaman  who  meet  at 
Batoum,  a  city  in  Russia.  It  is  close  to  the 
Asiatic  borders  and  it  is  distinctly  an  Eastern 
city.  The  European  wanted  to  know  why. 
The  Chinaman  told  him. 

"Always,"  said  the  Chinaman,  speaking  in 
French,  "always  since  the  world  evolved  from 
a  pellet  of  star-dust  has  the  West  been  swal- 
lowed by  the  East. 

"I  will  not  speak  of  war.  What  meaning 
can  there  be  to  me,  a  Chinaman,  a  civilized 
man,  in  a  sword  which  is  red  and  a  land 
hissing  in  blood? 

"So  I  will  not  mention  the  fact  that  a 
small  federation  of  Mongol  tribes  swept  over 
Europe,  reached  France,  after  enslaving  Rus- 
sia and  Germany,  and  nearly  overthrew  the 
Roman  Empire  on  the  plains  of  the  Chalons. 
I  will  not  mention  the  fact  that  a  handful  of 
Arabs,  debouching  from  their  arid  desert,  de- 
stroyed the  Vandals  of  North  Africa,  con- 
quered Spain  and  Sicily,  and,  long  after  their 
energy  had  decayed,  drove  the  picked  chivalry 
of  Europe  out  of  Palestine.  I  will  not  men- 
tion how  a  tiny  little  Asian  tribe,  the  Turks, 
warred  down  the  Eastern.  Empire  of  Rome, 
threatened  all  Central  Europe,  and  still  holds 
on  to  a  good  proportion  of  its  early  conquests. 

"These  are  the   things  foreign   barbarians 


boast  of.  Not  I.  I  see  things  as  they  are.  I 
see  this  town,"  he  pointed  a  thin  yellow  hand 
at  the  streets  which  were  still  packed  with 
the  men  of  all  Asia  in  spite  of  the  late  hour, 
"its  wealth,  and  its  progress. 

"And  so  I  repeat:  always,  since  first  an 
Egyptian  or  a  Chinaman  con- 
sidered the  wisdom  of  graving 
the  annals  of  his  family,  his 
clan,  his  nation,  on  stone  and 
brick,  has  the  West  given  way 
before  the  East. 

"Always,  since  first  race  spoke 
to  race  across  the  chasm  of  mis- 
trust and  dislike,  has  Asia 
taught  and  influenced  Europe. 
This  influence,  this  teaching,  has 
time  and  again  lain  stagnant  for 
centuries  .  .  .  but  without 
rotting  or  staling;  always  keep- 
ing intact  the  marvel  and  the 
swing  of  its  energy,  its  vitality. 

"Asia  has  given  to  Europe  the 
first-fruits  of  civilization  and 
culture;  letters,  articulate  spech, 
arithmetics,  medicine,  astrono- 
my, the  knowledge  to  guide  a 
ship  out  of  the  sight  of  land. 
Take  the  sum-total  of  these  few 
things,  and  you  obtain  trade  and 
exploration. 

"We  know  that  early  Mongols 
and  Malays  reached  the  South 
Pacific  and  America;  that  early 
Hindoos  converted  and  civilized 
Java;  that  early  Malays  con- 
quered and  governed  .  .  .  still 
govern  .  .  .  Madagascar;  that 
the  Arabs  traded  with  China  be- 
bore   Mohammed  was  born.     All 


these  things  were  done  when  an  expedition 
to  Britain  or  Gaul  or  Germany  appeared 
to  the  Romans  as  a  wonderful  audacity, 
worthy  to  be  celebrated  in  prose  and  poetry. 

"Europe  never  came  to  Asia.  The  Greeks 
built  up  a  whole  literature  about  the  fact 
that  Asia  invaded  their  country  .  .  .  and 
not  because  they  invaded  Asia.  Afterwards 
the  descendants  of  Alexander,  the  Macedonian 
Generals,  founded  a  few  dynasties  in  West- 
ern Asia.  They  disappeared,  and  they  did  not 
leave  even  a  trace  of  themselves  behind. 
Nothing  European  has  ever  taken  firm  root 
in  Asia.  If  England  left  India  to-morrow, 
inside  of  three  hundred  years  the  very  name 
of  England  would  be  forgotten.  Thus  with 
the  Americans  in  the  Philippines,  with  the 
French  in  Indo-China.  On  the  other  hand 
everything  that  has  ever  come  to  Europe  from 
Asia  has%ome  to  stay.  The  influence  of  the 
East  will  never  be  eradicated  from  Europe. 

"Not  one  Asian  nation,  not  a  single  tribe,  not 
even  a  single  Asian  individual  has  ever  become 
completely  Europeanized.  Not  a  single  Euro- 
pean idea,  habit,  custom,  not  a  single  distinc- 
tively European  branch  of  knowledge  has  ever 
penetrated  into  Asia  .  .  .  unless  it  came 
from  Asia  in  the  first  place.  Europe  has 
copied.     But  Europe  has  never  originated. 

"Therefore  this  town.  Centuries  ago,  the 
Black  Sea  was  a  centre  of  Asian  influence  and 
civilization  and  trade.  We  forgot  it.  We  had 
so  many  other  things  to  think  of,  to  attend 
to.  Then  Europe,  utilizing  the  lessons  learned 
from  us,  re-discovered  this  port. 

"Then  we  saw.  .We  came.  And  you,  my 
friend,  this  evening  you  bought  Japanese 
shoes  from  a  Persian,  Chinese  handkerchiefs 
from  a  Tartar,  Persian  glass  from  a  Cir- 
cassian." 

"What  else  did  you  expect?" 

The  next  day  I  repeated  the  conversation  to 
the  Russian  officer.     He  smiled. 

"I  know  Chin  Ko-Ou,"  he  said.  "A  nice 
old  Chinaman,  but  a  dreamer,  a  visionary. 
This  is  Europe.  This  is  Russia.  We  have 
made  it  and  built  it.  Trade  and  progress  and 
wealth."  He  lit  a  cigarette.  "By  the  way, 
you  must  come  to  the  Apollon  Music-Hail  to- 
night. You  will  hear  a  French  soubrette  and 
some  capital  American  negroes." 

I  did  go,  and  in  the  box  next  to  mine  sat  the 
Persian  shoe-merchant.  He  recognized  me 
and  leaned  over  the  low  railing  which 
divided  the  two  boxes. 

"A  good  show,"  he  said,  "don't  you  think  so? 
We  Asians  import  these  play-people  from 
Europe  to  sing  and  dance  for  us.  They  do 
not  cost  much.  Also  we  can  afford  it.  This 
is  a  wealthy  town." 
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Spending  $1,900  or  so  on  Advertising 

How  Modest  Appropriations  can  be  used  Effectively — 
the  Correct  Principle  in  Advertising. 

Tl  IE  average  annual  advertising  appropriation  in  Canada  is  said  to  be  somewhere 
round  $3,000.     This  seems  a  very  small  sum.    Yet  even  smaller  sums  can  be  made  to 
implisb  excellent  results.    Thus  a  sum  slightly  urn  150  will  give  a  national  advertiser  a  really  strong  cam 

M  covering  the  who!.  ida;  and  a  sum  under  $650  '"l11  be  used  effectively  if  one's  particular  field  is  the 

Farm  field. 


The  Correct,  Principle  In 
Planning    An   Advertis- 
ing Campaign 

Before  wo  define  how  these  sums  can  be  em- 
ployed, we  shall  first  define  the  correct 
principle  in  planning  an  advertising  cam- 
paign. 

This  principle  is:  (1)  Decide  on  the  one  best 
medium  reaching  the  class  of  persons  likely 
to  give  you  business;  (2)  use  this  medium  in 
an  attention-commanding  way — that  is,  use 
advertisements  bold  enough  in  size  and  dis- 
play to  assure  the  attention  of  readers;  and 
(3)  give  this  "first"  or  chief  medium  your 
full  schedule  that  is,  all  the  insertions  you 
deem  necessary  to  secure  your  object. 
If  your  appropriation  for  advertising  per- 
mits the  use  of  more  mediums  than  one,  to 
be  used  simultaneously,  use  each  additional 
medium  listed  after  the  manner  of  the  first 
one  chosen;  that  is:  (1)  use  it  adequately; 
(2)  give  it  bold  "copy,"  and  (3)  a  full  sche- 
dule  of  insertions. 

As  against  this  method  and  idea  is  the  follow- 
ing practice:  (1)  Decide  on  the  sum  you 
want  to  spend;  (2)  make  up  a  list  of  all  the 
mediums  you  would  like  to  use;  (3)  decide 
on  the  number  of  insertions  you  think  is 
necessary;  and  (4)  let  these  three  factors  in 
combination  determine  the  size  of  the  adver- 
tisements. The  consequences  of  this  method 
are  (1)  small-size  "copy,"  and  (2)  a  thin — 
very  thin — scratching  of  much  soil. 
Now  Experience  in  the  advertising  world, 
as  in  other  worlds,  says:  Concentrate,  inten- 
sify, get  out  of  each  unit  all  that  it  can 
be  made  to  yield;  multiply  units  only  when 
each  unit  employed  is  being  worked  to  its 
maximum.  This  is  the  teaching  of  Experi- 
ence, substantiated  by  your  own  knowledge, 
if  you  will  think  it  out. 

Two  "First"  Canadian 
Mediums 

Consenting  to  the  principle  as  above  defined, 
the  selection  of  the  "first"  or  chief  mediums 
becomes   fairly   simple. 

MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  is  the  "first"  or 
chief  medium  in  Canada  among  all  monthly 
magazines  of  the  general  or  family  type  hav- 
ing national  circulation. 

FARMER'S  MAGAZINE  is  the  "first"  or 
chief  farm  paper  in  Canada  having  national 
circulation. 

MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE,  with  its  50,000 
circulation,  has  achieved  circulation  results 
in  its  smaller  field  comparable  with  the 
achievement  of  the  most  largely  circulated 


U.S.A.  magazine  of  the  same  general  class  in 
<i-timcs-larger  field.    The  circulation  of 

MACLEAN'S   MAGAZINE   in   Canada  is  the 

equivalent    of    a    million    circulation    in    the 

United  StateB. 

The  circulation  of  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 
")0-30,000)  in  Canada  is  the  equivalent 
.000  in  the  United  States. 

Determining   Dominant 
"Copy" 

Granting  that  these  two  mediums  are  the 
"first"  or  chief  mediums  in  their  respective 
classes;  the  next  thing  to  consider  is  what  is 
dominant  or  adequate  or  sure-to-get-atten- 
tion  space.  Obviously  a  full  page  is  domin- 
ant space;  so  also  is  2/3  of  a  page.  Half  a 
page  may  be.  We  shall  compromise,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  on  a  space  occupying  2/3 
of  a  page — a  space  measuring  10  inches  deep 
(a  full  column  in  either  medium)  by  2 
columns  wide.  This  means  "copy"  measur- 
ing 20  inches,  or  280  agate  lines. 
We'll  suppose,  further,  that  one  insertion 
each  month,  for  the  whole  year,  is  scheduled 
in  each  medium  used.  That  is  a  total  of 
3,360  agate  lines  (280  lines  monthly  x  12). 

The  Cost  of  a  Strong 
Campaign 

So  the  cost  of  an  all-the-year-round  campaign 
in  each  medium  becomes: 

MACLEAN'S,   3,360   lines   @    .87  =  $1,243.20 
FARMER'S         3.360  lines  (a  5H.40 


Both   Mediums 


.$1,881.60 


If  one's  field  takes  in  urban  and  rural  com- 
munities, then  a  year's  advertising  in  "first" 
or  chief  mediums,  using  dominant  "copy," 
and  with  full  schedules,  can  be  obtained  for 
a  little  less  than  $1,900.  If  one  has  more  to 
spend,  then  other  mediums  can  be  added,  each 
used  dominantly  and  fully,  until  the  limit  of 
one's  appropriation  is  reached. 
Remember  that  it  is  wisest  to  grow  into  ad- 
vertising than  to  go  into  it.  Many  an  ad- 
vertiser has  started  out  beyond  his  strength, 
and  came  to  grief,  perhaps  blaming  adver- 
tising rather  than  himself  for  the  failure. 

The  Local  Influence  of 
National  Mediums 

Now  a  word  about  the  local  effect  of  adver- 
tising  in   these   two   mediums — the   effect   on 


consumers  and  dealers.  First,  on  consumer!. 
When  we  talk  about  magazines  having  na- 
tional influence,  we  really  mean  that  this  na- 
tional influence  is  the  sum  of  its  influence  on 
each  individual  subscriber  or  home;  for  it  ia 
clear  that  any  single  copy  of  a  magazine  can 
and  does  influence  only  those  persons  who 
read  it.  Which  means,  that  a  magazine's 
influence  is  exerted  primarily  on  persons,  and 
that  its  national  influence  is  the  aggregate  of 
its  personal  influences. 

So  a  magazine  has  personal,  family,  com- 
munity, and  national  influence,  progressive- 
ly. 

This  influence  has  local  effect.  It  sends  per- 
sons and  families  to  local  dealers  to  obtain 
what  may  be  advertised;  and  it  helps  local 
dealers  to  sell  nationally-advertised  goods  to 
persons  and  families  familiar  with  advertised 
goods — this  because  of  the  magazines  they 
subscribe  to. 

All  of  which  means  that  the  national  adver- 
tiser, using  magazines  as  his  mediums,  se- 
cures local  community  effect  and  national 
effect  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  thus 
accomplishes  economically  his  two  objects. 


This  Advertisement  is 
Addressed  to  You 


This  advertisement  is  addressed,  in  particu- 
lar, (1)  to  those  who  are  contemplating  an 
advertising  campaign  to  help  them  merchan- 
dise their  products;  (2)  to  those  who  are  as 
yet  in  the  beginners'  class  of  national  adver- 
tisers; (3)  to  those  who  are  not  wholly  sat- 
isfied with  past  results,  which  may  be  a  con- 
sequence of  employing  wrong  methods  or 
following  wrong  ideas;  and  (4)  to  those  suc- 
cessful advertisers  who  want  to  strengthen 
their  success. 

In  the  limits  of  this  page,  it  is  not  possible 
for  us  to  elaborate  the  above  and  other  ideas 
as  fully  as  we  would  like;  nor  to  convey  all 
desired  information  concerning  MACLEAN'S 
MAGAZINE  AND  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE 
We  have,  for  example,  detailed  circulation 
statements  of  these  two  magazines,  by  prov- 
inces and  counties,  and  in  the  case  of  MAC- 
LEAN'S by  towns.  Also,  we  have  printed 
matter  designed  to  prove  that  "a  little  ad- 
vertising in  a  few  magazines"  has  been  and 
is  the  way  to  great  success  by  many  famous 
advertisers.  Send  for  copies  of  "Good  Stuff 
about  Canadian  Magazines"  containing  in- 
formation of  the  sort  indicated. 


Planning   an   Advertising    Campaign   for   1918 

THE  year  1918  is  at  hand,  and  you  probably  are  shaping  your  merchandising  plans. 
It  is  important,  in  such  case,  that  you  should  know  much  about  the  service  which  the 
two  magazines,  named  above,  separately  or  in  combination,  can  render  you. 

Write  for  the  proffered  copies  of  GOOD  STUFF,  this  as  a  first  step. 

The  MacLean   Publishing  Company,  143-153    University  Ave.,  Toronto 

Publishers  of  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  and  FARMER'S  MAGAZINE. 


Mention    MacLean's    Magazine — It    will    identify   you. 
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Something  About  the  Dingonek 

Continued  from  page  67. 


Mr.  Edgar  Beecher  Bronson,  the  cele- 
brated American  big-game  hunter,  in  his 
interesting  book  entitled  "In  Closed  Terri- 
tory," published  in  1910,  records  the  fact 
that  when  he  was  in  Uganda  in  the  Novem- 
ber of  1908  or  1909  he  there  met  Mr.  Martin, 
who  stated  that  it  was  well  known  that  a 
huge  water  reptile  appeared  from  time  to 
time  near  the  north  shores  of  the  Lake, 
usually  after  very  long  intervals  of  time, 
and  that  the  natives  worshipped  this  strange 
monster,  believing  its  coming  to  be  a  har- 
binger of  heavy  crops  and  an  increase  of 
flocks  and  herds.  Mr.  Bronson  also  tells 
us  that  the  celebrated  African  naturalist, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Hobley,  C.M.G.,  who  was  at  that 
time  Senior  Deputy  Commissioner  (and  at 
whose  residence  in  Nairobi  Mr.  Bronson  was 
staying),  informed  him  that  certain  tribes 
living  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Lake,  the 
Baganda,  Wasoga,  and  Kavirondo,  had  from 
time  immemorial  sacrificed  burnt  offerings 
of  cattle  and  sheep  to  a  huge  reptile  of 
dreadful  appearance  living  in  the  Lake,  and 
whicl-.  they  called  the  "luquata."  From  Mr. 
Hobley's  description  of  this  monster,  glean- 
ed from  most  careful  inquiries  among  the 
native  tribes  referred  to,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  "luquata"  and  the  dingonek 
are  one  and  the  same.  The  Baganda,  Wa- 
soga, and  Kavirondo  tribes  firmly  believe 
that  the  white  man,  or,  as  they  called  him, 
the  "Muzungo,"  had  killed  the  "luquata," 
and  that  in  consequence  they  have  become 
victims  of  the  dreaded  sleeping-sickness 
plague.  Their  idea  probably  is  that  the  de- 
struction of  this  animal,  so  long  known 
and  worshipped  by  them,  would  bring  them 
bad  luck,  and  as  about  this  period — 1905— 
the  ravages  of  sleeping-sickness  were  ex- 
traordinarily severe,  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  explanation  of  this  strange  superstitious 
belief. 

Mr.  Hobley  considers  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  dingonek,  and  his  evidence  is  sup- 
ported by  several  other  authorities,  the  value 
of  whose  evidence  it  would  be  unreasonable 
not  to  acknowledge. 

Some  few  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the 
London  Daily  Mail  a  very  interesting  report 
of  an  encounter  with  this  animal.  Sir  Cle- 
ment Hill  reported,  in  the  article  referred  to, 
that  while  cruising  round  the  shores  of  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza  an  immense  water  animal 
endeavored  to  clamber  on  to  the  boat  an  old 
steam-tug.  The  beast  was  so  enormous  that 
the  crew  were  only  able  to  beat  him  off  with 
great  difficulty,  and  at  one  time  the  boat  it- 
self was  in  danger  of  capsizing.  These  old 
river  steam-tugs  weighed  from  five  to  ten  tons 
-a  fact  which  gives  one  some  idea  of  the  size 
and  strength  of  the  beast.  Sir  Clement  Hill's 
description  of  this  monster  tallies  so  closely 
with  the  accounts  of  the  dingonek  and  "luqu- 
ata" that  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its 
identity. 

It  lies  within  my  own  experience,  also,  to  be 
able  to  give  an  exciting  account  of  a  meet- 
ing with  a  monster  of  this  description. 

In  1905  I  was  making  a  trading  and  shoot- 
ing expedition  to  the  Loita  Masai,  near  the 
border  of  Germany's  late  possessions  in  East 
Africa.  I  had  to  cross  a  river  named  the 
Mogorc,  a  broad  and  rapid  tributary  of  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza.  On  my  arrival  at  the  river 
I  found  it  in  flood  and  impossible  to  ford, 
so  I  camped  on  the  bank  while  I  constructed 
a  temporary  bridge.  After  pitching  camp  I 
went  along  the  bank  to  search  for  a  good 
tree  to  drop  across  the  river,  and  soon  found 
what  I  wanted.  Telling  some  boys  to  start 
felling  it,  I  sent  some  of  my  Lumbwa  war- 
riors to  follow  the  river  bank  to  try  and 
find  a  suitable  place  to  swim  the  pack-donkeys 
oyer.  Meanwhile  I  sat  down  and  lighted  my 
pipe  with  a  contented  mind.  I  should  think 
I  had  been  sitting  there  for  about  an  hour 
when  some  of  my  Lumbwa  came  rushing  back 
in  a  state  of  indescribable  terror,  all  trying 
to  tell  me  at  the  same  time  about  some  very 
strange  and  weird-looking  animal  they  had 
come  across  asleep  on  the  bank.  From  their 
account  it  seemed  that  the  animal  was  a 
cross    between    a    snake,    a    crocodile,    and    a 


leopard!  Knowing  the  natives  fairly  well,  I 
paid  very  little  heed  to  their  wild  descriptions, 
but  decided  they  had  come  across  some  rare 
beast  that  was  unknown  to  them.  I  told  them 
to  return  and  see  if  it  was  still  there;  if  so, 
one  of  them  was  to  come  back  and  fetch  me, 
while  the  others  were  to  keep  watch  in  case  it 
moved.  After  a  period  of  about  half  an  hour, 
a  man  returned  to  say  that  the  monster  was 
lying  fully  exposed  on  the  water  in  mid- 
stream. I  at  once  took  my  rifle  and  hurried 
through  the  forest  with  my  boy  to  the  place 
where  the  others  were  keeping  watch.  They 
pointed  out  the  beast,  and  I  got  down  the 
bank  and  stood  at  the  water's  edge.  When  I 
had  taken  up  my  position  with  great  care,  I 
glanced  towards  the  animal,  and  saw  a  huge 
monster  lying  lengthwise  in  the  centre  of  the 
stream,  about  thirty  feet  from  where  I  was 
standing.  I  made  careful  observations  for 
some  minutes,  and  will  endeavor  to  state 
what  it  appeared  like.  The  beast  measured 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  length.  The 
massive  head  was  shaped  something  like  that 
of  an  otter;  two  large  fangs  descended  from 
the  upper  jaw,  resembling  those  of  a  walrus. 
The  back  of  this  strange  beast  was  as  broad 
as  a  hippo's,  but  scaled  like  an  armadillo,  and 
the  light  deflected  on  the  scales  gave  it  the 
appearance  of  being  colored  like  a  leopard. 
It  had  a  broad  tail,  with  which  it  lazily 
switched    the    water,    this    action    apparently 


assisting  it  to  remain  stationary,  heading 
up-stream  in  the  extremely  rapid  current. 

My  sensations  are  difficult  to  describe.  I 
felt  a  kind  of  awed  pleasure.  Before  me  lay 
a  totally  unknown  monster  which  I  should  be 
the  first  to  record;  the  thrill  of  possession 
was  upon  me.  Taking  careful  aim,  I  fired  at 
the  head  with  a  solid  .303  cartridge.  Then  an 
extraordinary  thing  occurred.  The  beast 
turned  and,  facing  the  bank,  leapt  straight 
upwards  into  the  air,  standing,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  ten  or  twelve  feet  on  end. 
What  happened  after  that  I  do  not  know,  for 
losing  my  nerve,  I  scrambled  up  the  bank, 
and  with  the  Lumbwa  raced  for  about  two 
hundred  yards  into  the  forest  before  I  could 
pull  myself  together.  There  we  stood,  speak- 
ing in  whispers,  scared  out  of  our  lives  and 
afraid  to  go  back.  At  last,  however,  I  re- 
gained my  nerve  and  we  returned,  but  no 
trace  of  the  animal  could  we  find.  All  over 
the  bank,  in  the  soft  mud,  the  spoor  of  the 
beast  was  clearly  impressed — huge  imprints 
about  the  size  of  those  of  the  hippopotamus, 
but  bearing  claws  like  those  of  a  reptile. 

I  camped  on  this  river  for  some  days, 
searching  for  the  dead  body,  but  without  suc- 
cess. The  beast  could  not  possibly  have  lived 
if  my  bullet  penetrated  at  the  point  I  aimed 
at. 

The  natives  called  this  weird  monster  the 
dingonek,  the  name  by  which  it  was  known 
among  the  Wanderobo.  I  made  searching  in- 
quiries among  these  people,  who  seemed  to 
know  all  about  this  strange  animal,  and  they 
informed  me  they  had  seen  more  than  one. 


How  Motion  Picture  Film  is  Made 


.1    Brief  Description  of  the  Processes  of 
Manufacture. 


HOW  are  motion  picture  films  made?  The 
public  has  accepted  the  motion  picture 
so  avidly  that  interest  attaches  even  to  the 
details  of  manufacture.  Austin  C.  Lescar- 
boura  explains  clearly  in  Scientific  American 
how  the  film  is  produced  as  follows: 

The  developing  of  motion-picture  nega- 
tives is  much  the  same  as  that  of  amateur 
films.  The  film  is  received  in  either  the 
camera  magazine  or  in  a  tin  case,  and  upon 
being  removed  from  the  container  it  is  wound 
on  a  wooden  rack,  emulsion  side  out.  The 
rack  is  then  placed  in  a  narrow,  vertical  tank 
containing  the  developer  and  the  developing 
process  allowed  to  proceed.  But  while  the 
amateur  photographer  has  merely  to  place 
the  contents  of  a  packet  into  so  much  water, 
and  then  deposit  his  film  in  this  solution  for 
so  many  minutes,  the  motion-picture  worker 
handling  hundreds  and  thousands  of  feet  of 
film,  has  to  make  sure  that  his  solution  is  in 
constant  motion.  To  this  end  it  is  the 
usual  practice  to  keep  the  developing  solutions 
in  constant  circulation,  while  to  ensure  per- 
fect results  the  temperature  is  carefully  main- 
tained at  a  fixed  standard. 

The  film  racks  arc  occasionally  lifted  from 
the  developing  tanks  and  brought  in  front  of 
dim  ruby  lamps  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
development,  and  it  is  such  movement  of  the 
racks  which  prevent  air  bubbles  and  subse- 
quent markings  from  appearing  on  the  fin- 
tlhed  film. 

When  the  film  has  been  developed  to  the 
required  degree,  it  must  be  washed  to  remove 
all  traces  of  developer.  For  this  purpose  the 
film,  still  on  the  wooden  rack,  is  placed  in  a 
large  tub  through  which  passes  a  constant 
in  of  water.     As  in  t!  I  lie  chemi- 

cals every  drop  of  water  must  be  filtered  and 
known  to  be  chemically  pure  before  it  is  al- 
lowed to  come  in  contact  with  the  film.  This 
means  that  a  pure  supply  must  be  available 
in  the  first  ; 

Films,  after  they  are  thoroughly  washed, 
arc  placed  in  tanks  containing  the  fixing  solu- 
tion so  as  to  remove  the  unaffected  or  free 
silver,  making  them  transparent.  Again  they 
are  placed  in  the  washing  tanks,  this  time 
for  even  a  longer  period  to  make  sure  that 
every  trace  of  the  fixing  solution  is  eliminated. 

Now  the  celluloid  strips,  still  on  the  original 


racks,  are  sent  to  the  drying  room.  Here 
they  are  taken  off  the  racks  and  wound  on 
huge  wood  or  metal  drums  which  are  revolved 
at  a  fair  speed.  This  drying  operation  is 
carried  out  in  a  room  whose  temperature  is 
such  as  to  insure  absolute  dryness;  and  the 
air,  too,  is  carefully  adjusted  so  as  to  aid  this 
condition.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
drying  room  is  barred  to  dust  of  all  kinds 

Time  was  when  the  film  producer  had  to 
depend  on  the  weather  in  drying  his  films; 
and  on  rainy  days  it  was  next  to  impossible 
for  him  to  make  any  headway.  He  decided, 
at  last,  to  sever  all  connections  with  the 
weather  man;  and  to-day  the  work  goes  on 
whether  it  is  wet  or  dry  outdoors:  the  drying 
room  is  in  reality  a  little  world  by  itself 
where  the  dryness  and  the  temperature  are 
regulated  by  the  mere  twist  of  an  electric 
controller.  Thousands  of  feet  of  film  can  be 
dried  at  one  time  on  a  battery  of  drying 
drums,  and  this  method  prevents  the  film 
from  developing  troublesome  bends  or  I 

No  matter  how  perfect  the  drying  process 
may  be,  a  negative  always  comes  out  of  the 
drying  room  with  numerous  spots  which  are 
nothing  more  than  the  solid  matter  left  after 
the  water  evaporates.  To  remove  these  spots 
the  dried  film  is  wound  on  a  drum  a  few  feet 
in  diameter  and  covered  with  soft  cheese-cloth, 
and  polished  by  girl  oneratives.  Strangely 
enough,  the  best  polishing  material  is  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  these  girls  rub  their 
t  thousands  of  feet  of  film  in 
the  course  of  the  day's  work.  Of  course,  one 
must  hare  absolutely  dry  hands  to  qualify  as 
film   polisher. 

With  the  negative  in  its  finished  form,  we 
arc  ready  to  make  positive  prints.  As  in  the 
case  of  amateur  photography,  the  negative 
film  shows  'lie  image  in  reversed  order,  with 
the  whites  in  black  and  the  blacks  in  white, 
and  a  print  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  proper 
order  of  black  and  white.  And  just  as  .in  the 
<tf  prints  on  paper,  it  is  possible  to  make 
any  number  of  prints  from  the  motion-picture 
negative. 

Positive  stock  is  not  as  sensitive  to  light  as 
the  negative  stock,  hence  can  be  handled  in  a 
room  provided  with  numerous  ruby  lamp 
compared  to  the  almost  total  darkness  of  the 
perforating  and  the  developing  rooms.  Still. 
to  the  stranger  the  room  is  uncomfortably 
dark;  and  it  is  with  marked  surprise  that  he 
notes  the  case  with  which  the  operatives  carry 
on  their  work.  It  appears  that  these  woi ■!■ 
toiling  day  in  and  day  out  in  semi-darkness. 
develop  their  eyesight  to  a  point  where  they 
can   sec  almost  as  well   in   the  dim   red   light 


can    at    twilight    outdoors.      At    any 
Uo,  they   appear  to  have  no  trouble  in  this 

>n. 
The  negativa  film  is  run  through  a  printing 
acliiiu'  fact  to  fuce  with  fresh  positive  stock 
the  emulsion  faces  in  contact.     Each  time  a 
sgative   image  comes  into   position   in   front 

an  aperture,  a  shutter  allows  a  flash  of 
jht  to  pass  through  it  and  onto  the  positive 
ock  in  back,  after  which  the  two  films  are 
illed  down  the  space  of  one  picture,  bring- 
g  the  next  image  into  position.  Thus  the 
inting  operation  proceeds  one  picture  at  a 
in.  until  the  entire  negative  is  run  off. 
If  negatives  were  all  of  one  density  the 
inting  of  positives  would  be  a  simple  mat- 
r.  But  negatives  vary  to  a  great  extent, 
id  almost  every  one  requires  a  different 
inting  time.  So  the  first  step  in  making  a 
-int  is  to  determine  the  density  of  its  nega- 
ve.  Some  laboratories  simply  run  off  a  foot 
•  two  on  the  printer  with  different  adjust- 
ents  of  the  light,  and  then  develop  the  strip 

as  to  note  the  tones  and  select  the  proper 

>.  Other  laboratories  have  a  set  of  nega- 
ve  strips  of  varying  intensities  arranged  in 
■ont  of  a  lamp,  and  simply  compare  the  neg- 
ive  with  the  standard  samples  to  obtain 
le  printing  factor.     In  either  case  the  densi- 

of  the  negative  is  obtained  and  marked  on 
ic  negative;  in  this  manner  the  girl  opcra- 
ves  know  how  to  adjust  the  intensity  of  the 
jht   or  the   speed   of   the   printer  when    the 

■lies  to  them. 
Anyone  who  has  made  prints  on  fast,  gas- 
rht    papers   realizes  how    important  are    the 
yht  intensity  and  the  printing  time  in  this 
nd  of  work. 

Positive  film  is  developed,  fixed,  and  washed 
uch  after  the  manner  of  the  negative  film, 
fter  which  it  is  dried  and  polished  in  the 
ays  already  described.  But  there  are  occa- 
ons  where  certain  strips  are  to  be  tinted  or 
ned,  in  which  case  special  treatment  is  r.'- 
lired  before  the  final  operations. 

A  vast  difference  exists  between  tinting  and 
ming.  Tinting  has  to  do  with  making  the 
dluloid  stock  of  the  positive  film  take  on  any 
Mired  color,  so  that  the  entire  picture  ap- 
sars  of  that  one  color  and  black.     Toning, 

I  the  other  hand,  has  to  do  with  converting 
e  blacks  into  any  desired  color,  but  leaves 
e  celluloid  stock  untouched  or  colorless. 
f  combining  the  tinting  and  toning  opera- 
Mis  many  beautiful  effects  can  be  obtained, 
ich  as  tinting  the  film  a  light  buff  and  U 

a  dark  blue.  Tinting  is  mostly  carried  on 
ith  dyes,  while  toning  requires  mineral  salts 
id  chemicals  which  in  some  colors  are  now 
ry  scarce.  The  treatment  in  either  case 
nsists  in  dipping  the  film,  as  it  comes  from 
e  washing  tanks,  into  the  vats  of  coloring 
»tter,  and  removing  it  only  after  the  desired 
ade   is  attained,  after  which   it   is  given    a 

al  washing. 

Again    with    titles,    diversity    of    methods 
ailable   is   not   lacking.      Some   laboratories 
efer  to  print   the  copy   for   titles  on   plain   ' 
>ces  of  paper,  in   bright   red   ink,   thus  ob- 
ining   a   negative.     Others   print   the   titles 

white  on  a  black  background,  thus  obtain- 
g  a  direct  positive  effect.  In  either  case 
services  of  a  printer-compositor  are  re- 
ired.  and  also  a  skilled  pressman  who  can 

II  clean  proofs  on  a  small  job  press.  A 
ithod  which  has  passed  out  of  favor  of  late 

to  lay  out  the  titles  with  movable  orna- 
ntal  borders  and  letters  on  a  background 
black  nlush.  permitting  rapid  changes. 
The  titles  are  photographed  with  a  motion- 
Jture  camera  in  the  same  manner  as  would 
the  case  with  a  scene,  and  the  resulting 
gative  or  positive  is  available  for  any  num- 
r  of  prints  or  in  any  quantity. 
By  this  time  small  rolls  of  positive  film 
ntaining  up  to  200  feet  of  film  make  their 
iy  to  the  assembling  room,  where  they  are 
idy  to  be  examined  and  cut  and  assembled 
to  finished  productions.  Although  it  is  not 
nerally  known  to  the  public,  we  never  see 
t  the  abridged  film  of  any  given  production; 
at  is  to  say,  the  average  five-reeler  is  actu- 
,y  made  up  from  ten  thousand  or  more  feet 
film,  trimmed  down  to  size.  For  it  is  a  ; 
ysical  impossibility  for  the  producer  to 
ike  a  production  of  five  thousand  feet  with 
ly  five  thousand  feet  of  film.  Many  scenes 
ve  to  be  retaken  and  many  are  found  un- 
cessary  to  the  story  when  examined  on  the 
reen. 
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"Home"  Washer 

-the  washer  that  not  only  washes  the  clothes  mechanically,  hut  does 
.  \x-\\rt  than  they  can  be  wai hed  by  hand.  There",  no  "skwipin«" 
Sy  the      Hmm"  Washer     light  or  heavy  articles  nre  cleaned  with 

qual  thoroughness.  There's  no  tearing  of  delicate  fabrics,  either 
And  ;t  dors  the  work  in  half  the  time  I  No  more  long-drawn-out, 
">ackbrealun«  washdays  anywhere  there's  a  Maxwell  "Home" 
Washer ;  Just  put  the  clothes  in,  and  the  rest  it  hardly  work  at  all  — 
1  use  the  "Home"  Washer  is  so  light,  noiseless,  and  easy-running, 
f.ncloscd  gears    make  it  absolutely  safe:    "springs'    make  cover  lift 

auly.  Made  of  brrt  quality  cypress,  handsomely  finished.  Runs  by 
.lar.^-power  or  water-motor.     See  it  at  your  dealer's. 
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Schrader 

Universal 


Pump 
Connection 

Price 
Fifty  Centi 

Facilitates  Pump- 
ing and  Testing 
of  Tires.  Permits 
air  pressure  to  be 
measured  without 
detaching  pump 
from  tire-valve. 
Fits  all  pumps. 
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Schrader 


Universal 
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Price  $1.50 


Tire  Pressure 

Gauge 
Recogni  zed     as 
tire  gauge  on 

the  market. 
Should  he  part 
of  the  equipment 
of  all  motorists 
who  are  interest- 
ed in  getting  the 
maximum  mile- 
age out  of  their 
tires. 


A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc. 


334  Kini  St.  East  TORONTO 

1  200  Michigan  Avenue.       Chicago 
783-791    Atlantic  Are..    Brooklyn 


Valve 
Repair  Tool 

Price 
Thirty-Five  Cent* 

A  Four  -  in  -  on* 
Tool  for  Quick 
Repair  o  f  Dam- 
aged Cap  threads 
of  Tire  Valves; 
Removing  Valve 
Inside;  Reaming 
Damaged  Valve 
Seat;  Retapping* 
inside  thread. 
Of  value  to  all 
M  o  t  o  r  i  sts  and 
Garages. 


The  New  Webster 


Durably      bound      in      black      seal- 
Covers     will     not     curl. 


— will  cost  you  nothing 

To  our  subscribers  we  offer  in  this  special  size  WEB- 
STER'S NEW  MODERN  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  — 
handy,  compact,  complete,  and  up-to-the-present  in  every 
particular.  Modern  pronunciations ;  comprehensive  de- 
fin  it io.ns  ;  large  clear  type;  a  quiet?  action  key-word  index. 
And  in  addition  to  an  up-to-date  vocabulary  with  all  the 
new  words,   it  contains 

A  Complete  Reference  Library 


National    Insurance 
Warship  Tonnage 
Aircraft  of  Nations 
Armies   and   Navies 
Naval   Board 
Military   Service 
Australian   System 

-'ystem 
German   Svstem 
Aviation    Terms 
Boy  Scouts 

nte*    Camps 


■bile    TVrms 
Weather    Forecasting 
Time    Differences 
World    Wealth 
Money   Circulation 
Metric    System 
Value   Foreign   Coins 
Synonyms 
Antonyms 

Meaning  of  Flowers 
Gems.    Birth    Stones   and 
Birthdays 


A   Treasury   of   Facts   for   Every   Day   Use.     The  work   is 
beautifully    illustrated    with    full-page    color    plates    and 
Size  5M>  x   7%   in.     Red  Edges.  monotones. 

Rounded  Corners. 
This  offer  is  limited  to  subscribers  to  MacLean's  Magazine.  To  obtain  your  copy  of  this  valuable 
work,  do  this:  Drop  us  a  line  or  tear  out  this  advertisement;  write  your  name  and  address  on 
the  margin  ;  interest  two  of  your  friends  in  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE,  sending  their  subscrip- 
tion to  us.  and  the  DICTIONARY  will  at  once  be  placed  in  your  hands,  all  charges  paid. 
Address  Department  "D." 

THE    MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    CO.,    LTD.,      143-153     University    Ave.,     TORONTO 


Mention    MacLean's    Magazine — It    will   identify   you. 
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Kingship  in  the  Balance 


The  Countess  of  Warwick  Writes  of  the 
Trend  in  Europe. 


THE  Countess  of  Warwick  writes  in  the 
American  Bookman  a  strong  attack  on 
monarchical  government  as  exemplified  in 
many  European  countries,  leading  to  the  con- 
clusion that  kingship  is  in  the  balance.  She 
says: 

Kingship,  strictly  limited  as  it  is  in  our 
own  Empire,  is  no  evil  thing,  though  certain 
evils  gather  round  it.  Queen  Victoria  was  the 
last  ruler  of  Great  Britain  who  impressed  her 
personal  predilections  upon  her  ministers. 
But  one  of  the  faults  of  our  limited  monarchy- 
is  that  it  encourages  in  us  a  certain  self- 
righteousness,  a  feeling  that  we  are  not  as 
other  people  of  the  earth.  We  talk  proudly 
of  conferring  liberty  upon  small  nations,  but 
at  the  time  of  writing  we  have  not  conferred 
that  liberty  upon  Ireland,  our  nearest  neigh- 
bor. We  talk  about  freedom,  as  though  it 
could  only  be  written  in  these  islands  with 
a  capital  letter,  while  as  a  matter  of  simple 
fact  the  Defence  of  the  Eealm  Act  has  not 
left  us  as  much  freedom  as  the  villeins  pos- 
sessed in  feudal  times.  The  liberty  we  still 
enjoy  is  by  grace  of  those  who  administer  the 
Act  and  can  be  taken  away  without  difficulty. 
Liberty  and  limited  monarchy  are  excellent 
things  in  their  way.  It  is  our  business  in  my 
country  to  regain  the  first  and  pay  strict  at- 
tention to  the  adjective  attached  to  the 
second.  Across  the  Channel  monarchy  is  more 
or  less  in  the  melting  pot  and  the  hardest, 
cruelest,  most  autocratic  and  most  vicious 
monarchy  in  Europe  has  been  the  first  to  go. 

Now  the  Czar  went,  and  the  Czarina  and 
family  with  him,  because  he  preferred  abso- 
lute monarchy  to  victory  over  the  enemy.  He 
feared  that  a  Russian  victory  would  make  the 
people,  whose  sacrifices  had  brought  it  about, 
insistent  upon  a  share  in  the  results.  Owing 
to  the  unending  series  of  thefts  in  high 
quarters  a  great  part  of  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  war  had  fallen  upon  the  bodies 
that  may  be  compared  with  our  own  parish 
councils.  The  most  remote  rural  district  had 
sent  their  sons  to  fight.  In  the  trenches 
men  had  learned  something  of  life,  had  rea- 
lized that  their  valour  and  their  blood  were 
saving  the  Empire.  Rather  than  pay  the  fair 
price  for  redemption  Nicholas  Romanoff, 
weakest  of  the  weak,  preferred  not  to  be  re- 
deemed. He  was  urged  to  every  kind  of  re- 
action and  filled  the  cabinets  with  pro-Ger- 
mans, who  held  up  army  supplies,  deliberately 
sent  men  to  slaughter,  sold  Rumania  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  peace  with  Germany, 
just  as  a  Russian  Czar  made  peace  with  Fre- 
derick the  Great  when  that  melancholy  de- 
generate had  been  beaten  to  his  knees  in  the 
Seven  Years  War  he  brought  about  by  steal- 
ing Silesia.  Happily,  and  yet  to  us  almost 
inexplicably,  the  people  rose  in  revolt,  and 
Russia  bids  fair  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
world's  republics.  I  am  afraid  that  many  in 
England  who  pay  lip  service  to  this  vast  and 
far-reaching  transformation  secretly  regret 
it.  It  is  clear  that  all  who  are  interested  in 
monarchical  institutions  would  have  preferred 
Russia  as  a  constitutional  monarchy  that  the 
evils  of  old  time  might  have  been  perpetuated 
in  a  milder  form. 

Of  old  Francis  Joseph,  who  passed  away 
last  year  full  of  years  and  empty  of  honor, 
there  is  nothing  good  to  be  said.  The  blood 
guilt  that  he  carried  to  the  grave  is  appalling 
in  its  magnitude,  and  the  question  as  to 
how  far  senile  decay  and  imbecility  could 
condone  it  is  one  into  which  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  inquire.  Whether  the  successor  to  the 
throne,  the  son  of  an  eccentric  degenerate,  is 
capable  of  handling  the  problems  he  has  in- 
herited time  alone  can  tell,  but  it  is  indeed 
a  matter  for  surprise  that  any  one  of  the 
Hapsburg  house,  a  family  enfeebled  by  every 
crime  and  excess,  should  be  permitted  in  the 
twentieth  century  to  rule  over  as  much  as  a 
score  of  sane  men. 

The  house  of  Hohenzollern  will,  we  hope, 
pass  soon  beyond  the  sphere  of  rule.  The  first 
German  Emperor  was  a  sane  and  kindly  old 
soldier,  the  second  a  hero  and  gentleman 


third  may  be  left  to  the  verdict  of  history. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  charge  to  be  made 
against  him  is  that  under  his  regime  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  have  been  widely  studied 
and  skilfully  guarded  in  order  that  there  may 
be  the  greatest  possible  number  of  men  to 
throw  into  the  furnace  of  war,  to  no  nobler 
end  than  that  Germany  might  rule  the  world, 
to  the  greater  glory  of  the  Hohenzollern. 
Germany  has  sinned  with  knowledge.  The 
developments  within  the  Empire  turned  to 
peaceful  purposes  would  have  helped  the 
whole  world.  But  there  was  the  glorification 
of  a  royal  house  to  be  considered,  and  by  its 
side  the  real  interests  of  the  people  were  of 
no  concern.  German  thoroughness,  business 
capacity,  education  and  industry  were  rapidly 
making  a  commercial  conquest  of  the  world; 
but  that  did  not  suffice.  It  was  no  conquest 
in  Hohenzollern  eyes  that  carried  German 
capacity  to  the  republic  of  America,  where 
double-headed  eagles  would  be  shot  at  sight 
and  put  into  a  museum.  Finely  organized, 
universally  drilled  and  half  starved,  the  Ger- 
man rank  and  file  that  remain  at  home  may  be 
unable  to  express  itself  with  force  or  coher- 
ence, but  a  time  must  come  when  the  rem- 
nants will  return  from  the  battle-fields.  Then 
they  will  realize  the  whole  of  the  price  they 
have  been  asked  to  pay  for  kingship. 

If  Bulgaria  had  been  a  republic,  instead 
of  being  misruled  by  a  man  who  for  treachery, 
vanity  and  heartlessness  has  not  an  equal 
even  among  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  it 
would  never  have  entered  into  the  war. 
Ruined  beyond  recovery,  dependent  for  ex- 
istence upon  doles  of  weapons  and  money, 
Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  has  probably  be- 
trayed his  people  for  the  last  time.  It  was  a 
struggle  for  them  to  forgive  him  for  his 
failure  in  the  Balkan  war;  they  will  not  for- 
give him  again,  and  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  Balkan  struggle  against  Turkey  was 
merely  a  diplomatic  move  by  kings  who  did 
not  concern  themselves  for  a  moment  with  the 
suffering  involved.  Territory  was  their  sole 
inter* 

Turkey's  Armenian  policy  was  always 
directed  by  rulers  to  gain  political  advan- 
tages, and  the  arrival  of  Turkey  into  the  war 
area  was  arranged  by  rulers  unknown  to  the 
Turk,  who  would  rather  have  fought  anybody 
than  have  fought  Englishmen — his  regard 
for  them  is  sincere.  But  kings  planned,  and 
the  Turkish  rank  and  file  have  paid  in  their 
tens  of  thousands  for  the  planning.  In  short, 
one  may  look  all  over  Europe  for  any  people 
outside  Prussia  who  really  wanted  war,  and 
Prussia  itself  was  beguiled  by  false  prophets 
in  Hohenzollern  employ  mad  soldier  men 
like  Bernhardi,  or  mad  philosophers  like 
Frederick  Nietzsche.  If  the  people  did  not 
know  the  truth  before  they  have  learned  it 
now,  and  when  all  the  tale  of  evil  is  told  the 
responsibility  of  kings  will  be  apparent  even 
to  those  whose  mind  is  slowest  at  forming 
conclusions  from  well-ascertained  facts.  In 
short,  as  I  see  it,  the  Great  War  has  placed 


kingship  upon  its  trial,  and  though  the  ver- 
dict has  only  been  pronounced  in  Russia,  it 
is  likely  that  a  similar  verdict  will  be  heard 
all  over  the  Continent. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  point  to  men 
who  have  borne  the  burdens  of  kingship 
honorably.  Belgium  has  a  real  friend  in  King 
Albert,  the  king  without  a  kingdom,  and  yet 
one  of  the  most  attractive  figures  in  Europe. 
The  danger  is  that  the  royal  houses  in  Europe 
tend  by  intermarriage  to  create  and  sustain 
interests  that  are  wholly  inimical  to  demo- 
cratic progress.  Kingship  rather  than  the 
individual  king  is  the  public  enemy.  We  find 
the  Czar  surrendering  feebly  to  influences 
that  tended  to  ruin  him  and  quite  unable  to 
help  himself.  Constantine  of  Greece  is  another 
who  has  tottered  to  his  downfall  for  the 
same  cause.  Most  royal  unions  are  mariages 
de  convenance,  they  have  political  aims  first. 
The  result  is  not  flattering. 

In   this  supreme  crisis  of   their  fate   kings 
have   not   led    their   own   armies,   or  if   they 
have  done  so  it  has  been  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Duke  of  Plaza  Toros  in  Gilbert's  play: 
If  there  was  any  fighting 
He    led    his   regiment   from   behind, 
He  found  it  less  exciting. 

To  go  from  place  to  place  and  make  speech- 
es, to  send  telegrams  and  kill  enemies  by 
word  of  mouth,  all  this  is  magnificent,  but  it 
is  not  war.  In  the  light  of  the  red  fires  they 
have  set  blazing  there  is  not  a  monarch  who 
does  not  look  terribly  insignificant.  The  old 
fighting  spirit  that  made  kings  out  of  the 
most  valiant  warriors  died  with  the  discovery 
of  gunpowder;  Europe  is  awake  to  the  true 
aspect  and  value  of  kingship.  At  present 
France,  Portugal,  and  San  Marino  are  the 
republics  of  Europe,  and  while  a  Russian  re- 
public has  been  declared,  owing  to  the  many 
and  rapid  political  changes  there  we  may  not 
yet  definitely  claim  her,  although  the  portents 
are  all  favorable.  How  long  before  the 
great    change    comes  ? 

For  the  rulers  who  go  there  will  be  neither 
pity  nor  regret.  In  twenty-four  hours  Nicho- 
las Romanoff  lost  every  friend  he  had  in 
Europe  and  out  of  it.  Even  the  monarchists 
had  no  good  word  for  him.  If  and  when  the 
other  autocrats  go  there  will  be  no  regrets, 
only  an  expression  of  relief.  Remember  I  am 
not  attacking  kings  personally  —  many  of 
them  have  all  the  virtues  and  most  of  the 
charms  of  manner:  it  is  kingship  that  is 
out  of  date.  Kings  are  feared  for  what  they 
can  do,  flattered  for  what  they  may  give,  but 
there  are  few  to  love  them  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  many  have  a  truly  appealing  personality. 
Their  trade  is  not  a  reputable  one,  the  aims 
enforced  upon  them  are  selfish  or  sordid. 
Across  the  broad  Atlantic  your  United  States 
laughs  at  them  and  the  whole  American 
continent  is  free  from  the  taint  of  kingship. 
True  sovereignty  is  in  the  people  and  no- 
where else.  The  great  tragedy  is  that  it  has 
taken  a  war  of  unexampled  horror  and  mag- 
nitude fo  teach  the  simple  truth.  But  if  the 
teaching  has  been  effective  the  world  will 
soon  have  one  anchronism  the  less  to  contend 
against. 


Voluntary  Saving :  Suggestions  From 
The  Food  Controller 

Do  not  eat  bacon  or  ham  unless  you  are  engaged  in  heavy  manual  work. 

Do  not  eat  mini  in  ainj  form  at  wore  than  one  meal  per  day. 

Do  not  eat  both  butter  and  jam  with  bread. 

Do  not  eat  candy  which  it  made  principally  from  cane  or  beet  sugar. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  other  delicious  confections  sweetened  with 
honey,  molasses  and  dark  syrups. 

In  place  of  a  slice  of  bread,  eat  one  extra  potato  every  day. 

Use  less  cream  and  more  whole  milk  and  cheese. 

Eat  oatmeal,  barley  and  corn  breakfast  foods,  and  buckwheat  cakes 
instead  of  wheat  preparations. 

Waste  no  milk,  condensed  milk  is  needed  overseas. 

Drink  fewer  sivcet  drinks,  and  omit  icing  from  cakes  in  order  to  save 
sugar. 

Do  not  display  tin-  joint  of  meat  on  the  table.  It  is  an  inducement  to 
eat  more  than  you  need. 
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ECAUSE  it  is  a  gift  that's  of  real,  every-day  service : 
because  it  adds  to  his  comfort,  yet  subtracts 
from  his  expense  :  and  because  it  looks — 
and  is— the  best  of  its  kind,  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor 
is  the  one  sure-to-please  Christmas  Gift  for  a  man. 
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Some  Lighter  Phases  of  Trench  Life 

Continued  from  page  48 


The  kitten  is  providing  some  excitement 
for  George. 

I  HAD  intended  to  keep  entirely  away 
from  the  tragic  side  of  it.  But  I  find 
that  I  can't  entirely.  I  do  my  sketching  at 
nights  on  my  knee  and  by  the  light  of  a 
candle  or  lamp;  and  my  custom  is  to  dash 
off  anything  that  has  especially  impressed 
me  during  the  day.  This  is  the  only 
chance  I  have.  Fortunately  I  have  a 
photographic  memory  and  can  get  rea- 
sonably close  to  the  truth. 

I  want  to  show,  first,  the  remains  of  a 
very  fine  church  that  I  saw  to-day.  The 
spire  is  standing,  but  a  shell  hit  it  some 
time  ago,  and  the  gilded  statue  of  Our 
Lady,  holding  in  her  arms  the  Christ 
Child,  is  hanging  downward,  pointing  to 
the  street.  There  is  a  story  "that  when 
this  figure  falls,  the  house  of  Hohenzol- 
lern  will  fall  also,  or  the  war  will  end,  or 
something  or  other  will  happen.  Anyway, 
our  engineers  have  fixed  it  so  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  come  down  for  a  while  yet, 
but  still,  it  looks  very  quaint,  giving  the 
impression  of  a  spruce  tree  with  a  broken 
top.  I  am  not  allowed  to  send  a  postal 
card,  because  it  would  have  the  name  of 
the  town  on  it,  so  will  make  a  little  sketch 
which  will  give  you  a  sort  of  idea  of  the 
church  tower  and  the  statue. 

I  was  through  the  other  night  while 
Fritz  was  giving  his  evening  "strafe,'' 
and  walls  and  bricks  were  flying  in  all 
directions,  and  faintly  heard  through  the 
din  come  the  thin  tone  of  a  violin,  on 
which  was  being  played  "The  End  of  a 
Perfect  Day."  I  listened  for  a  time,  and 
then  went  on  my  way.  A  little  later  a 
"whizz-bang"  found  that  house  and 
gathered  in  eight  of  the  Berkshires,  three 
of  them  going  "all  the  way  west,"  and 
the  rest  wounded.  I  couldn't  but  wonder 
where  the  man  was  who  was  playing  "The 
End  of  a  Perfect  Day!" 

I  am  sending  a  sketch  also  of  an  inci- 
dent which  shows  the  real  "entente." 

I  went  through  the  nearest  village  of 
any  size  a  few  days  ago,  and  ran  into  a 
large  bunch  of  Fritz  prisoners.  They 
looked  all  in.  They  had  been  heavily 
shelled  over  night,  cut  off  from  supplies, 
and  then  routed  out  of  their  holes  by  a  lot 
of  unpleasant  persons  with  bayonets  and 
bombs,  marched  about  10  miles  in  a  heavy 
rain,  and  altogether  they  were  very  un- 
happy. A  little  further  on  I  stopped  to 
let  another  procession  pass.  It  was  a 
child's  funeral — a  little  girl  first,  carry- 
ing a  big  cross,  then  the  priest,  then  the 
coffin  and  mourners.  The  first  of  these 
were  a  poilu  and  a  Tommy.  The  town 
had  been  shelled  a  day  or  two  before  and 
this  was  one  of  the  victims.  The  tiny 
coffin  was  carried  along  by  six  little  girls 
in  white  dresses  and  veils.  I  expect 
"Tommy"  had  been  billeted  in  the  house 
rtnd  had  been  invited  to  participate  in  the 
quies.  Another  evidence  of  the  en- 
tente cordiale!  The  French  think  a  lot 
of  little  things  like  that.  I  afterwards 
saw  the  cure  trotting  home  in  the  rain, 
his  surplice  under  his  arm  and  a  small 
boy  with  the  cross  tucked  under  his  arm. 

"pINALLY  let  me  tell  you  of  the  wide 
-T  and  joyous  smile  that  went  round  when 
the  news  came  that  conscription  in  Can- 
ada was  an  accomplished  fact.  We  don't 
exactly  want  the  unwillings  here,  but 
we're  human  enough  to  want  civilians  to 
taste   one   or   two   of   the   discomforts — 


having  to  submit  to  strictest  discipline, 
being  fined  seven  days'  pay  for  a  half- 
minute  late  on  reveille,  having  to  crawl 
out  at  3.30  in  winter  up  to  the  necks  in 
slush  and  mud  in  wet  clothes  to  feed 
horses,  feeling  how  the  warmth  of  a 
blanket  arouses  to  full  activity  those 
friends  who  stick  closer  than  a  brother, 
the  pilgrims  of  the  night!  We  don't  wish 
the  comfortable  civilian  any  harm,  but, 
still,  he  can  have  some  of  our  privileges! 

Of  course,  we  volunteered  and  would 
not  be  denied  and  some  of  us  knew  what 
we  were  up  against,  but  since  this  busi- 
ness has  developed  to  such  a  size  that 
instead  of  being  sport,  it  has  become  as 
much  a  public  duty  as  paying  taxes,  it 
makes  a  difference. 

The  need  of  reinforcements  is  pressing. 
There  is  hardly  a  battalion  in  this  divi- 
sion that  can  show  more  than  30  of  the 
men  they  brought  overseas  twelve  months 
ago,  and  if  this  is  true  of  the  fourth  and 
third,  what  about  the  first  and  second 
division? 


The  Best  Selling  Book  of 
the  Month 

A  RALPH  CONNOR  book  becomes  a 
best  seller,  as  sure  as  death  and 
taxes.  "The  Major"  (McClelland,  Good- 
child  &  Stewart)  has  been  on  the  market 
for  two  months  only  and  has  already 
climbed  into  the  lead.  It  will  probably 
remain  the  best  selling  book  on  the  Cana- 
dian market  for  some  time. 

"The  Major"  is  a  typical  Ralph  Connor 
story,  although  Larry  Gwynne  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  typical  Ralph  Connor  hero. 
The  story  begins  with  his  school  days  and 
introduces  him  as  a  rather  delicate,  clever 
lad  of  extremely  refined  sensibilities  and 
an  aversion  to  conflict  which  has  come  to 
him  through  his  Quaker  mother.  He  is, 
in  fact,  a  pacifist  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
word,  a  peace-maker  and  a  peace-lover. 
In  his  early  manhood  the  war  breaks  and, 
after  a  struggle,  Larry  goes  to  the  front 
to  play  his  part  as  a  man  should. 

It  is  a  fine,  stirring,  well-moulded  story 
in  Ralph  Connor's  best  style.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  love  interest  and  a  most  satisfy- 
ing one  it  is,  ending  logically  with  the 
bride's  departure  overseas  with  her 
soldier  husband. 

It  will  be  a  popular,  much  read  and 
much  discussed  book. 

Best  Selling  Books  in  Canada 

FICTION. 

1 — The  Major.    Ralph  Connor. 
2— The  Definite  Object.    Farnol. 
3 — Anne's    House    of    Dreams.       Mont- 
gomery. 
4 — Christine.     Cholmondeley. 
5— The  Soul  of  a  Bishop.    Wells. 
6 — Long  Live  the  King.    Rinehart. 

NON-FICTION. 

My  Four  Years  in  Germany.     Gerard. 

JUVENILE. 

Bedtime  Stories.    Burgess. 


Record  of  New  Books 

FICTION. 

Unconquered.  By  Maud  Diver.  Wm. 
Briggs.    $1.35. 

The  Mystery  of  the  Hasty  Arrow.  By 
Anna  Katherine  Green.  Wm.  Briggs. 
$1.35. 

Drowsy.  By  J.  A.  Mitchell.  The  Copp, 
Clark  Co.    $1.50. 

His  Own  Home  Town.  By  Larry  Evans. 
The  Copp,  Clark  Co.    $1.35. 

The  Wonder  Woman.  By  Mrs.  Long.  The 
Copp,  Clark  Co.     $1.35. 

Apron  Strings.  By  Eleanor  Gates.  Mc- 
Clelland, Goodchild  &  Stewart.  $1.35. 

Ninety-six  Hours'  Leave.  By  Stephen 
McKenna.  McClelland,  Goodchild  & 
Stewart.    $1.35. 

The  Major.  By  Ralph  Connor.  McClel- 
land, Goodchild  &  Stewart.    $1.50. 

The  Hillside  Christmas.  By  Ethel  Pen- 
man Hope.  McClelland,  Goodchild 
&  Stewart.    25  cents. 

The  Gift  Supreme.  By  George  Allan 
England.  McClelland,  Goodchild  & 
Stewart.     $1.35. 

In  Happy  Valley.  By  John  Fox,  Jr.  Geo. 
J.  McLeod,  Ltd.     $1.35. 

Camp  Jolly.  By  Frances  Little.  Wm. 
Briggs.     $1.25. 

Under  the  Hermes.  By  Richard  Dehan. 
S.  B.  Gundy.    $1.25. 

The  Great  Gift.  By  Sidney  Paternoster. 
S.  B.  Gundy.     $1.40. 

Under  Sealed  Orders.  By  H.  A.  Codv. 
McClelland,  Goodchild  &  Stewart. 
$1.35. 

The  White  Ladies  of  Worchester.  By 
Florence  L.  Barclay.  McClelland, 
Goodchild  &  Stewart.     $1.50. 

Missing.  By  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward.  Mc- 
Clelland, Goodchild  &  Stewart.  $1.50. 

WAR  BOOKS. 

On  the  Right  of  the  British  Line.  Bv 
Cant.  Gilbert  Nobbs.  Geo.  J.  McLeod.' 
Ltd.     $1.25. 

A  Green  Tent  in  Flanders.  By  Maud 
Mortimer.     Wm.  Briggs.     $1.25. 

hi  the  Wake  of  the  War.  By  Harold 
Hodge.     S.  B.  Gundy.    $1.50. 

From  Montreal  to  Vimy  Ridge  and  Be- 
yond. McClelland,  Goodchild  &  Ste- 
wart.    $1.35. 

The  First,  Canadians  in  France.  Bv  Col. 
F.  McKelvey  Bell.  McClelland,  Good- 
child  &  Stewart.    $1.35. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Note  Book  of  an  Intelligence  Officer     By 

Eric  Fisher  Wood.     Geo.  J.  McLeod, 

Ltd.     $1.75. 
Private  Pent.     By  Harold  R.  Peat.     Geo. 

J.    McLeod,    Ltd.      $1.50. 
The  Adventures  and  Letters  of  Richard 

Harding  Davie.  Bv  Charles  Belmont. 

Davis.     The  Copp,  Clark  Co.     $2.50. 
The    Canadian    Almanac    fur    1918.      The 

Copp,  Clark  Co.    $1.50. 
Light  Beyond.    By  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

Wm.  Briggs.     $2. 
Green    Trails   anil   I  ' phi  ml   Pasture*.      By 

Walter      Prichard       Eaton.         Wm. 

Briggs-     $1-60. 
The  Rebirth  of  Russia.    By  Isaac  F.  Mar- 

cosson.     S.  B.  Gundy.    $1.25. 
Francis  Joseph  mid  His  Court.    Bv  Her- 
bert Vivian.     S.  B.  Gundy.     $3. 
Through  Iron  Bars.     By  Louis  Raemak- 

ers.    S.  B.  Gundy.    75  cents. 
Intimate  Prussia.     By  A.  Raymond.     The 

Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 
Lines  of  Communication.  By  Capt.  James 

E.  Agate.     McClelland,  Goodchild  & 

Stewart.     $1.75. 
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The  Efficiency  of 

Siam's  King 

//c  u  liaising  the  Standards  of  His  I'eople 

in  Many  Direr  lions. 


AS  Interesting  iketcta  of  ruler 

liter  *.he  lists  nKiiinsi  Garmtny,  the 
of  Siam,  is  given  in  Mu*»*y'i  Magazine. 

The  lirst  impression  one  gets  from  meeting 
his  majesty,  Maha  Vajiravudh,  is  that  he 
gentleman    of    unusually    high    culture.      Hia 

his  vocabulary 

ilthough    equally     at     home    in 

Freni  rman,  it  is  to  English  the 

turn  in  to  any  other 

igue. 

When  :>  lad  of  twelve,  Prince  Vajiravudh 

'o    England    and    put    in    charge    of 

the    brother   of  archbishop     a    man 

for   learning  and   eloquence.     The 

ii«*  was  spent  in    Kurope, 
mostly   m   Great  Britain,  where  he  studied  at 

Loyal    Militarj  Sandhurst,   and 

at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  besides  serving  for 
a  time  in  an  English  regiment.  He  has  writ- 
ten   in    English    on    historical,    political,    and 

lilic   subjects.     Just    lately    he    has   been 

ins    himself    by    writing    English    plays, 
which    he    himself    produces    and    directs    as 
manager. 
The  king  also  acts  as  stage-manager  of  his 

net,  being  his  own  prime  minister.  Ha 
is   emphatically    the    ruler   of   his    people,   and 

i  tremendous  tradition  behind  him.     For 
the  Siamese  have  looked  up  to  their 
nig. 

un  is  a   tranquil  and  contented  country, 
off    than    t*eir 
neighbors,  the   British-ruled   Burmese  and  the 
French-governed      Indo-Chinese.        In      these 
neighboring    states     taxation  -ngly 

high,    and  of    emigration 

flows  from  them  into  the  kingdom  of  Vajira- 
vudh.    Th  monarch   is   working  for 

>eople   by   methods  of  his  own.     Nothing 
him  more  than  the  aping  of  Euro- 
pean  customs  and  costumes;    nothing  pleases 
him  so  much  as  the  development  of  his  coun- 
try along  natural  and  nationalistic  lines. 

.iiravudh  is  cautious  in  making  up  his 
mind,     but     acts    promptly      when     once     the 

ion  is  made.  The  announcement  of  war 
with  Germany  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  internment  of  all  Teutons  in  the  kingdom. 
One  of  the  prominent  European  clubs  in 
Bangkok  was  the  German  Club.  This  the 
king  took  over  and  fitted  up  for  the  accomo- 
dation of  the  German  women  and  children, 
while  the  men  were  taken  to  a  discarded  palace 
outside  the  city  walls.  Within  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  declaration  every  German  and 
Austrian  in  Siam  was  under  lock  and  key,  and 
the  nineteen  German  vessels  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  Menam  River  were  manned  by  Siamese 
sailers  and  flying  the  Siamese  flag. 

Many  foreign  officers — American,  English, 
French  and  German  -were  formerly  employed 
in  the  Siamese  army,  but  these  have  been  dis- 
placed by  natives,  all  of  whom  are  graduates 
of  foreign  military  colleges.  The  king  him- 
self is  a  thoroughly-trained  soldier,  and  he 
gives  personal  attention  to  selecting  and 
testing  the  leaders  of  his  fighting  men. 

As  in  the  army,  so  also  in  the  schools  of 
Siam,  he  shows  a  never-tiring  interest.  The 
University  of  Bangkok,  started  by  his  father, 
is  still  scattered  all  over  the  city,  but  the 
former  rather  loosely  amalgamated  colleges 
have  been  knit  together  more  closely;  and 
while  there  is  no  chancellor  of  the  university, 
the  royal  minister  of  education  is  as  it  were 
the  centralizing  link  of  the  entire  educational 
system.  Some  of  the  most  worthy  and  ambiti- 
ous youths  are  sent  to  foreign  schools;  but, 
of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  all  the  young 
men  of  Siam  to  go  to  Europe  or  America  for 
college  degrees,  and  the  king  is  seeing  to  it 
that  good  schools  shall  be  provided  for  them 
at  home. 

Another  thing  that  is  sure  to  impress  the 
visitor  to  Siam  is  the  pomp  and  magnificence 
of  Vajiravudh's  court.  The  most  democratic 
of  gentlemen  in  his  every-day  intercourse  with 
Europeans   and   Americans,    no   one   could   be 
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SAVE    A    SCUTTLE    A    DAY— 
YET  KEEP  JACK  FROST  AWAY 


Those  two  demons  of  cold — Jack 
Frost  and  Old  Man  Winter — surely 
do  eat  into  the  coal  pile.  But  here's 
a  way  to  outwit  them.  Here's  a  way 
to  save  money  on  your  coal  bills  and 
still  have  your  home  as  warm  as 
toast  all  winter. 

The  Dunham  Home  Heating  Sys- 
tem positively  saves  you  at  least  a 
scuttle  of  coal  a  day.  Think  what 
that  amounts  to  in  a  winter's  time — 
150  scuttles  of  coal  at  least.  Figure 
out  what  that 
means  to  you  in 
real  money.  An-^By^ 
other  thing.  The  |L^L 
war  has  made  Is^s^^  ^  ■ 
many  drains  upon 
the  coal  supply.  Not  a 
single  ton  must  be  wasted 
and  the  entire  supply  must 
be  equitably  distributed. 
The  150  or  more  scuttles  of 
coal  the  Dunham  System 
saves  you  releases  that 
much  coal  for  the  vital 
needs  of  the  Nation.  This 
gives  you  an  opportunity  to 
definitely  assist  the  Govern- 
ment. 


The  DUNHAM 
Radiator     Trap 


qualities    that   constitute    a   perfect 
heating  system: 

— It    provides    automatically    for 
any  degree  of  heat  at  any  given  hour. 
— You  can  get  quick  heat  and  as 
much  or  as  little  as  desired. 

It  controls  the  dampers  auto- 
matically and  never  lets  the  fire  burn 
more  than  necessary.  Overheating 
as  well  as  umlerheating  is  prevented. 
— It  works  silently — no  hissing, 
pounding,  spur  ting  radiators. 
— It  is  easily  in- 
stalled, requires 
few  repairs  and 
lasts  a  lifetime. 
HEATING  It  will  pay  you 
well  to  take  time 
now  and  look  into  this  bet- 
ter method  of  home  heating. 
Consult  with  your  architect 
or  heating  contractor. 


Free 

builders, 


Booklet.  Home 
householders,  ten- 


Thii  device  it  one  of 

the  fundamental*     ef 

the    Dunham    Home  ants,  real  estate  men,  archi- 

Heating    System       It 

it  known  the  world  tects.  contractors  and  others 
^^."."d.".  should  read  our  latest  book- 
that    revolutionized  ief    "Dunham    Heating   for 

Vacuum  steam  heat-  _ _ 

The    Dunham    System   of   '■>«•    Leading  archi-  the   Home.       It  tells   why. 
Heating    embodies    all    the   H?ftL*    •""""""•  Send  for  your  copy. 


Responsible   Heating    Contractor*    everywhere    install   th*   Dunham    Home    Heating    System 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Limited,  Toronto,  Can. 

Branch    Office.,:        Halifax  Montreal  Ottawa  Winnipeg  Vancouver 

Branches  in  Principal  Cities  in  the  U.  S. 


HOTEL    WEBSTER 

Forty-fifth     Street,     by     Fifth     Avenue 
(Just    off    Fifth    Avenue,    on    one   of    city's 

quietest  streets! 
New  York's  most  beautiful  small  hotel. 
Much  favored  by  women  traveling  without 
escort  Within  four  minutes'  walk  of 
forty  theatres.  Center  of  shopping  district. 
Rooms,  adjoining  bath,  $2.00  and  upwards 
Rooms,  private  bath.  $3.00  and  upwards 
Sitting    room,    bedroom    and    bath 

$5.00    and    upwards 

Send    for  booklet   107. 
W.    JOHNSON    QUINN,     Manager 

Managed  by  a  Canadian 


Along  with 
other 
Household 
Necessities 


KEEPa 


lycos 


FEVER  THERMOMETER 
IN  THE  HOME 

%iy/or  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  N.Y. 


Mention    MaeLean'tt    Magazine — It    will   identify   you. 


MACLEAN'S     MAGAZIN  E 


stricter  in  his  demand  for  an  elaborate  eti- 
quette at  state  functions.  At  the  time  of  his 
coronation,  seven  years  ago,  he  dazzled  Occi- 
dental spectators  with  ornate  ceremonies,  as 
well  as  with  the  costly  jewels  and  gorgeous 
costumes  worn  by  himself  and  his  attendants. 
Not  above  medium  height,  and  compactly 
built,  his  majesty  is  careful  to  keep  himself 
in  the  best  possible  physical  condition.  He  is 
a  good  horseman  and  a  skilful  fencer,  and  en- 
joys giving  his  pet  regiment — known  as  the 
War  Tigers — the  hardest  possible  afternoon 
on   the  drill-field.     He  is  fond  of  all  outdoor 


sports.  Following  his  lead,  everybody  in 
Bangkok  beyongs  to  the  Royal  Sports  Club, 
where  everything  from  tennis  to  golf  and 
from  football  to  cricket  finds  its  place. 

Immediately  upon  coming  into  power, 
Vajiravudh  banished  the  royal  harem,  an 
institution  having  the  sanction  of  twenty- 
five  centuries.  As  king,  he  is  the  head 
of  both  church  and  state.  He  has  taken  his 
place  among  the  shaven  monks  to  beg  his 
food  from  door  to  door,  and  he  has  outdone 
even  his  father  in  his  devotion  to  the  tenets  of 
the  Buddhistic  faith. 


Reclaiming  the  Zuider  Zee 


How  Holland  is  Pumping  a  Great  Sea  Dry 


HOLLAND  is  undertaking  a  tremendous 
task  in  the  reclama'tion  of  that  part  of 
their  country  now  covered  by  the  Zuider  Zee. 
It  simply  means  that  a  great  sea  must  be 
pumped  out  and  protection  provided  against 
further  incursions  into  this  low-lying  land. 
John  Sheppard  tells  of  what  is  being  done  as 
follows,  in  the  Wide  World  Magazine: 

A  great  dam  or  embankment  is  now  being 
built  across  the  north  end  of  the  sea  from 
Wieringen,  in  North  of  Holland,  to  Piaam,  in 
Friesland.  It  will  have  a  length  of  nearly 
fifteen  miles,  easily  making  it  the  longest  of 
sea  embankments.  On  the  inner  or  Zuider 
Zee  side  it  is  to  carry  a  double-line  railway 
and  a  road  for  ordinary  traffic,  thus  affording 
easy  access  between  North  Holland  and  Fries- 
land.  Contrary  to  the  usual  plan,  it  is  being 
built  of  sand  mixed  with  rubble  and  stone, 
and    not   of    concrete. 

Communication  with  the  North  Sea  will  be 
maintained  by  thirty  large  sluice-gates  and  a 
couple  of  docks  for  shipping.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  embankment  is  expected  to  occupy 
nine  years. 

Within  the  embankment,  four  areas,  known 
as  the  North-Western,  South-Western,  North- 
Eastern,  and  South-Eastern,  are  to  be  drained 
and  reclaimed,  each  of  which  is  to  be  ap- 
portioned  to   the   provinces   which  jt  adjoins. 

The  North-Western  area  will  be  the  first  to 
be  drained,  and  the  method  of  procedure  will 
be  as  follows.  After  the  great  embankment 
has  been  build  along  its  northern  end,  it  will 
be  divided  into  four  parts  by  the  construction 
of  low  inner  dykes,  from  each  of  which  water 
will  be  pumped  out  separately.  For  this  work 
four  steam  pumps  of  nineteen  hundred  horse- 
power each  will  be  erected. 


This  section  of  the  undertaking  is  estimated 
to  cost  two  milion  pounds,  and  the  work  is  to 
be  completed  in  seven  years,  of  which  it  is 
calculated  that  three  will  be  required  for  the 
making  of  the  dykes  and  four  for  the  drain- 
ing, making  of  canals,  roads,  bridges,  and 
sluices  in  the  recovered  land,  and  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  soil  for  tillage.  The  moment 
this  work  is  finished,  operations  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with  on  the  other  areas  until  the 
whole  four  sites  have  been  drained,  ai.d  made 
ready  for  occupation. 

The  main  reason  why  the  wort:  is  being 
done  in  sections  is  because  draining  a  great 
sea  in  this  manner  is  liable  to  affect  the  health 
of  the  workmen  and  of  the  citizens  of  ad- 
joining regions.  Malarial  fever,  for  instance, 
is  likely  to  arise,  and  unless  kept  in  check 
might  prove  a  serious  menace.  Then  there  is 
the  displacing  of  the  fishing  industries.  At 
present  some  four  thousand  fishermen  pur- 
sue their  hardy  calling  upon  the  waters  of  the 
Zee,  and  these  are  to  be  removed  gradually 
and  compensated  by  the  Government  as  they 
retire. 

After  these  four  sites  have  been  drained 
there  will  still  be  a  considerable  sheet  of 
water  behind  the  embankment,  but  it  will 
be,  for  the  most  part,  an  inland  lake  of  fresh 
water.  Into  it  the  Yesel  and  other  rivers  will 
flow,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  storage  reservoir 
for  supplying  the  surrounding  districts  with 
pure  water,  which  is  badly  needed. 

The  reclaimed  land  will  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Government,  and  it  is  expected  to 
yield  a  yearly  net  return  in  rents  of  at  least 
a  million  pounds  sterling.  It  is  also  estimated 
that  the  population  that  will  eventually  settle 
upon  it  will  total  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand souls.  Thus  it  will  come  to  pass  that  in 
another  generation  men  will  plough  and  build 
their  cottages  where  the  anchors  of  their 
fathers'  boats  used  to  drag,  and  little  Holland 
will  have  won  another  battle  in  her  endless 
warfare  with  the  sea. 


Only  Autocracy  Can  Win  Wars 


Humorist   Shows    That  Democratic 
Muddling  is  Fatal. 


ONE  of  the  most  smashing  indictments  of 
the  way  in  which  democracies  go  to  war 
Is  contained  in  an  article  by  Porter  Emerson 
Browne  in  McClure's  Magazine.  Mr.  Browne 
has  been  noted  as  one  of  the  most  outspoken 
men  in  the  United  States.  Long  before  Uncle 
Sam  took  the  plunge,  this  fearless  and  hum- 
orously dynamic  writer  was  "talking  out"  and 
slashing  American  pretensions  to  neutrality. 
In  the  present  article  he  attains  his  object 
by  putting  the  Kaiser  and  Uncle  Sam  into 
automobiles.     Then  he  proceeds: 

The  Kaiser  comes  out  in  the  morning,  and 
climbs  aboard  his  war  machine.  Von  Hinden- 
ii  at  the  wheel. 

"Give  her  the  juice,  Von,"  says  the  Kaiser. 
"Step  on  her  tail  and  let's  get  out  of  here." 

"Right-on,  Kais,'"  says  von  Hindenburg,  and 
twenty-seven  minutes  later  they've  gone 
through  Rumania  and  come  out  on  the  other 
side.  And  if,  when  they  stop  for  lunch,  any 
nosey  interloper  comes  around  and  tries  to 
peek  into  the  hood,  both  von  Hindenburg  and 
the   Kaiser  mutually   and   eoincidentally   kick 


him  spang  in  the  nose  and  he  alights  thirty- 
eight  feet  off  in  the  poison  ivy — and  when 
another  machine  comes  along  he's  that  car- 
shy  he  ups  and  beats  it  and  you  don't  see  him 
again   for  weeks! 

Meanwhile  the  Kaiser  tears  around,  with  the 
exhaust  open,  carrying  no  excess  weight  but 
a  couple  of  spare  tires  and  an  extra  can  of 
gas,  and  one  day  he's  busting  loose  the 
echoes  in  Flanders  and  the  next  he's  coming 
out  the  big  end  of  the  Golden  Horn,  and  all 
with  no  more  lost  motion  than  a  machine 
gun.  And  if  he  sees  von  Hindenburg  begin- 
ning to  crack  under  the  strain,  he  pushes  him 
out  and  puts  in  von  Somebody  Else;  and 
when  he  weakens,  the  Kaiser  cans  him,  had 
in  goes  von  Who's-Is.  And  all  the  superfluous 
old  parties  with  whiskers  and  ideals  and 
morals  and  decency  and  things,  that  want  to 
give  him  advice  and  talk  things  over,  he  sticks 
in  the  Reichstag  where  they  can  sing  them- 
selves to  sleep  without  bothering  him  or  con- 
fusing his  chauffeur.  For  he's  out  to  make 
time,  and  by  golly,  he  sure  makes  it!  Despise 
him  or  not,  you've  got  to  admit  that. 

And  that's  the  way  the  Kaiser  gets  around. 

But  what  about  our  Uncle  Sam? 

He  comes  down  to  the  garage  in  a  hurry  to 
get  out  his  car.  The  Kaiser's  run  over  Bel- 
gium, leaving  her  a  mangled  pulp;  and  butted 
into  France,  and  chased  Rumania  up  a  tree 


and  is  about  to  bulge  into  Russia,  who  i= 
sitting  on  top  of  what's  left  of  his  chassis 
with  a  monkey-wrench  in  one  hand  and  a 
pair  of  pliers  in  the  other  wondering  whe- 
ther he'd  better  take  down  the  engine,  or  look 
over  the  differential,  or  get  a  new  car,  or 
something.  Also  the  Kaiser  has  run  over  a 
double  handful  of  Uncle  Sam's  own  children 
And  our  Uncle  is  as  sore  as  a  boil  and  as  hot 
as  a  lady  who's  lost  money. 

"Gi'  me  my  car,  and  give  it  to  me  quick!  • 
he  says.  "I'm  going  over  there  and  take  a 
wallop  at  that  lad  if  it's  my  last  act  on  earth 
Nobody  can  mess  up  my  folks  like  that  and 
get  away  with  it,  and  don't  you  forget  it!" 

Well,  he  waits  around  a  while,  and  nobody 
brings  out   his  car. 

"Where's  my  machine  anyway?"  he  demands 
getting  impatient. 

"It's  probably  in  the  attic,  or  the  cellar,  or 
somewhere,"  says  the  efficient  garage  man 
'Anyhow,  you  ain't  had  it  out  since  eighteen 
ninety-eight,  in  the  first  place." 
,  ''Well,  I  want  it  now,"  says  Uncle  Sam. 
And  I  want  it  quick!  I  got  business  to  attend 
to  and  I  can't  wait." 

"I'll  ask  Joe  if  he  knows  where  it  is,"  says 
the  garage  man.  "Hey,  Joe!  Have  you  seen 
the  boss's  machine  around  anywhere?" 

But  Joe  hasn't  seen  it.  So  he  asks  Newt; 
and  Newt  asks  somebody  else;  and  somebody- 
else  asks  someone  else.  And  then  they  all 
get  out  and  look  around.  Finally  they  find  it 
tucked  away  in  the  back  end  of  the  carriage- 
house  between  a  victoria  and  a  one-horse  shay. 
It's  full  of  whiskers  and  somebody's  been 
sleeping  in  it. 

Uncle  Sam  gets  a  peek  at  it,  and  is  sorer 
than  ever. 

"Whose  job  was  it  to  take  care  of  this  thing 
anyway?"  he  asks,  excitedly. 

"The  Democrats,"  says  the  Republicans. 

"The  Republicans,"  says  the  Democrats. 

U»cle  Sam  sees  it's  no  use  trying  to  find 
anybody  to  blame,  and  there  isn't  any  time 
anyway. 

"Well,  let's  get  it  out  where  we  can  see  it," 
he  says. 

So  they  all  take  off  their  coats,  and  roll  up 
their  sleeves,  and  shine  their  shoes,  and  shave, 
iind  comb  their  hair,  and  manicure  their  nails, 
and  go  home  and  take  a  bath,  and  then  they 
bring  it  out.  It's  got  one  cylinder,  and  hard- 
ly that.  And  the  tonneau  buttons  up  the 
back,  and  somebody's  been  using  the  radia- 
tor to  boil  water  in.  And  it  weighs  five 
hundred   pounds  per  horsepower. 

"Do  you  suppose  we  can  get  it  started?" 
;isks   Uncle  Sam. 

"Yes,"   says  Joe. 

"No,"   says    Newt. 

"Well,  can  we?"  asks  Uncle  Sam. 

"No,"  says  Joe. 

"Yos,"    says    Newt. 

So  they  try.     But  first  they  need  some  gas. 

"I   want  some  gas,"  says   Uncle  Sam. 

"You  can't  have  it,"  says  an  old  party  with 
long,  white  whiskers,  rubbing  his  eyes  as 
though  he  just  awoke  from  a  long  sleep. 

"Who  are  you  anyhow?"  demands  Uncle 
Sam. 

"Congress,"  says  the  strange  party.  "And 
you  can't  get  nothing  except  through  me." 

"How  do  I  get  it  through  you?"  asks  Uncle 
Sam. 

"You  ask  me  for  it,"  says  Congress  smother- 
ing a  yawn.  "And  then,  maybe  I  give  it  to 
you,  and  maybe  I  don't.  Usually,"  he  explains 
politely,   "I   don't." 

"Hut  I've  got  to  have  some  gasoline!"  ex- 
claims Uncle  Sam.    "You  must  give  me  some!" 

"Mutt,"  says  Congress,  frowning  a  little. 
"Them's  harsh  words,  Nell.  And  besides, 
kerosene's  much  cheaper.  Also  I  have  an 
uncle  in  the  kerosene  business,  in  ." 

"But  this  car  won't  burn  kerosene,"  says 
Uncle  Sam,  pleadingly. 

"Then  have  it  fixed  so  it  will,"  says  Con- 
gress. "Unless  you  prefer  tomato  soup.  My 
nephew  has  an  interest  in  a  concern  that ." 

"But  look!"  says  Uncle  Sam,  pointing 
across  the  pond  to  where  the  Kaiser  has 
stopped  long  enough  in  his  favorite  outdoor 
sport  of  running  over  Belgians  to  look  over 
and  give  our  Uncle  a  loud,  coarse  laugh. 
"That  feller's  killing  everybody  and  I've  got 
to  go  after  him  or  I  can  never  look  in  the 
glass  again  as  long  as  I  live." 

Congress  looks  and  rubs  his  eyes  once  more. 
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"Dearie  me!"  ho  snys,  "when  did  all  this 
happen?" 

"It's  been  going  on  a  long  time,"  says  our 
Uncle. 

"Strange!"  murmurs  Congress,  stroking  his 
whiskers  caressingly.  "So  you're  going  over 
there,  are  you?" 

"You  bet  your  sweet  life!"  returns  Urlcle 
Sam.  "Nobody  can  bounce  all  that  off  me  and 
get  away  with  it!" 

Congress  bends  and  puts  his  ear  to  the 
ground.  From  long  practice  he's  got  so  he 
can   do   it  standing  up. 

"I   hear   a   murmur,"   he   says. 

Meanwhile  everybody  around  the  garage 
haa  had  a  hack  at  the  machine.     It  won't  go. 

"What  we  need."  says  the  garage  man, 
man  who  understands  automobiles." 

"Don't  you?"  demands  Uncle  Sam. 

The   garage   man   laughs   cordially. 

"Not  yet,"  answers  the  garage  man.  "I've 
only  been  here  six  years.  And  besides.  1 
never  seen  a  machine  before  in  my  life.  And 
anyway,  I  don't  like  automabeels  in  the  first 
place.     I  prefer  a  nice  team  of  oxen." 

Seeing  he  can't  get  anything  out  of  the 
garage  man,  Uncle  Sam  calls  in  a  lot  of  ex- 
They're  good  men,  and  patriotic.  They 
leave  their  homes,  and  their  businesses,  and 
come  to  Washington  full  of  high  ideals  and 
patriotism  and  ready  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  (and  it's  a  lot)  to  help  Uncle  Sam, 
in   his  great  emergency. 

"Who  are  these  strange  parties?"  de- 
mands Congress,  peevishly. 

"Fellers  that  have  come  down  to  help  me 
get  this  machine  going,"  explains  Uncle  Sam, 
courteously. 

"They  got  their  nerve  with  'em  all  right," 
opines  Congress.  "Who  asked  'em  in,  any- 
how ?" 

"I   did,"   says    Uncle   Sam. 

"Well,"  says  Congress,  "ask  'em  out  again. 
Ain't  I  told  you  once  I'm  runnin'  this  show?" 

"Well,  why  don't  you,  then?"  demands 
Uncle  Sam,  who's  getting  hot  himself. 

"Maybe  I  will  when  I  get  darned  good  and 
ready,"  says  Congress.  "And  then  again. 
maybe  I  won't.  But  I  don't  like  these  fellers. 
They  got  their  shoes  shined.  And  I  never  did 
trust  a  man  that  wears  a  necktie.  He's  liable 
to  be  a  slicker.  And  besides,  I  ain't  had  my 
sleep  out  good  yet." 

"Furthermore,"  continues  Congress,  "while 
it's  perfectly  true  that  there's  a  subterran- 
ean murmur  I  ain't  none  too  certain  yet  as 
to  the  exact  words  and  music,  and  I  don't 
forget  that  some  of  my  constituents  is  Ger- 
man, and  some  pro-German,  and  I  ain't  used 
to  antagonizing  nobody;  that  is,  of  course." 
he   explains,  "nobody  but   you." 

"But  the  Kaiser'll  be  over  here  next!"  cries 
Uncle  Sam.  "He's  said  it.  and  he  means  it! 
And  what  do  you  think  will  happen  then?" 

"Sufficient  unto  the  day."  says  Congress, 
folding  his  hands  on  his  tummy,  and  taking 
on  a  fatuous  or  Williamjenningsbryan  expres- 
sion, "is  the  evil  thereof.  What  the  Kaiser 
may  or  may  not  do  is,  at  present,  none  of  our 
business." 

"It  will  be,"  retorts  Uncle  Sam,  "if  he  does 
it  to  us." 

And  he  turns  around  to  consult  his  ex- 
perts in  spite  of  Congress.  The  experts  tell 
Uncle  Sam  that  the  old  machine  is  no  good 
in  the  first  place.  And  that  he'd  better  get 
a  new  one.  And  he  asks  what  kind.  And 
everybody  in  the  automobile  business  starts 
to  tell  him.  And  as  fast  as  an  automobile 
expert  thinks  up  anything  good,  there  are  a 
hundred  conversation  experts  to  make  so  much 
noise  nobody  can  hear  him. 

But  out  of  the  chaos,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, is  coming  a  new  machine.  And  it  will 
be  a  good  machine;  the  best  that  brains  and 
money  and  time  can  build.  The  country,  as 
a  whole,  has  made  it  terribly  hard  for  the 
competent  men  who  have  been  trying  so 
earnestly  and  so  honorably  to  build  it;  as  it 
has  made  it  so  easy  for  well-meaning  incom- 
petents to  botch  it;  and  for  fools  and  mal- 
contents and  traitors  to  delay  it.  But  order, 
at  last  is  coming  out  of  chaos.  Our  machine 
will  soon  be  ready. 

And  when  that  machine  shall  be  ready,  in 
heaven's  name  let's  have  everybody  in  Wash- 
ington stop  trying  to  run  it.  Running  a  ma- 
chine,   whether    a    ninety    horsepower    racer 
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or  a  highway  beetle,  whether  a  war  machine 
or  a  sewing  machine,  is  a  one-man  Job. 

Where  would  the  Kaiser  have  got  to  in 
this  war  if,  every  time  he  wanted  to  make  a 
move,  he  had  to  wait  for  a  delegation  from 
the  Reichstag,  and  the  Bundersrath  and  Auf- 
geszanngrergwuertsknghtpmniyindliyukdony- 
uwkuhgerschafft  to  comb  their  whiskers  and 
press  their  pants  and  talk  about  the  thing 
a  couple  of  weeks,  not  because  they  knew  any- 
thing about  it  but  because  it  was  their  pre- 
rogative to  talk  and  they  weren't  out  to  lose 
any  prerogatives  if  they  knew  themselves. 


M  A  CLE  A  N  'S     MAG  A  X  I  N  K 

Our  Uncle  Samuel  has  entered  himself  in 
the  toughest,  bitterest,  most  gruelling  race 
the  world  has  even  known.  Don't  ask  him  to 
handicap  himself  by  trying  to  win  with  a 
thing  that  looks  like  a  cross  between  an 
over-loaded  sightseeing  'bus  and  a  vacuum 
cleaner. 

Give  him  a  car  as  good,  or  better,  than  the 
one  he  must  race.  Give  him  the  best  of 
drivers  to  race  it.  And  having  given  them  to 
him,  let  them  alone  to  do  the  racing.  For  that 
is  the  one  way  in  ichich  he  can  win,  and  the 
only  nay. 


The  Mystery  of  the  Dervish 


A   Dancer  Drives  a  Spear  Through   His 
Head  During  Performance. 


STORIES,  more  or  less  authentic,  have 
drifted  back  from  the  Orient  of  the 
strange  feats  of  the  Dervishes  in  Persia  and 
Arabia,  and  of  the  fakirs  in  India;  "illusions" 
they  are  generally  called,  fbr  these  conjurers 
appear  to  cut  and  hack  the  human  frame  in 
unbelievable  fashion.  An  intimate  description 
of  such  an  exhibition  is  given  by  Galene 
Philadelpheus  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly.  The 
writer  had  visited  a  Turkish  camp  on  Kara- 
Dagh,  and   there  saw  a  dervish  perform. 

Drawn  by  the  strange  scene,  I  approached. 
By  the  green  turban  which  the  dancer  wore 
I  knew  him  to  be  a  dervish.  A  prominent  fore- 
head, a  clean-cut  nose,  and  deep-set  eyes  whose 
blue  shone  even  in  that  dim  light,  were  all 
that  T  could  see  of  his  features,  and  this  only 
fragmentarily  as  flashes  of  firelight,  from 
moment  to  moment,  fell  on  his  face.  The  rest 
of  it  was  covered  by  a  thick,  bristly,  red  beard. 
Under  his  white  cap  and  green  turban,  long, 
reddish-fawn-colored  locks  fell  in  curls  and 
mingled  with  the  glossy  fleece  of  a  sheepskin 
which  he  wore  suspended  from  his  shoulders 
and  covering  his  back.  The  fleece  was  the 
exact  color  of  his  hair,  so  that  one  could 
not  distinguish  where  one  ended  and  the  other 
began.  This  gave  him  a  strange,  half-wild 
appearance. 

At  first,  the  dancer's  motions  were  slow 
and  rhythmic,  accompanied  by  a  low  chant 
that  heaved  now  and  then  into  greater  volume. 
His  feet  tapped  the  ground  and  his  body 
swayed.  As  though  waiting  for  some  power 
to  come  to  him  out  of  the  v;ist  night,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  in  absent  expectancy  On  the 
starry  distance.  He  invoked  it  and  appealed 
to  it,  till  slowly  and  by  degrees  its  influence 
seemed  to  steal  over  him  and,  through  him,  to 
bind  us  also  in  its  spell.  Now  he  danced  in 
an  ecstatic  frenzy.  Louder  and  louder  rose 
his  monotonous  song  as  he  stamped  his  feet 
one  moment  and  whirled  on  his  toes  the  next, 
now  bent  low  and  again  leaped  high,  sending 
the  fantastic  sheepskin  flapping  behind  him 
like  a  thing  alive.  The  veins  on  his  forehead 
stood  out;  he  labored  for  breath;  his  song 
broke  into  detached  hoarse  notes;  then 
abruptly  he  stopped.  He  cast  a  look  about 
him  as  though  awaking  suddenly  to  the  fact 
of  our  presence;  then,  with  a  quick  move- 
ment, he  put  his  hand  to  his  belt  and  drew 
out  a  narrow  two-edged  lance  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  long. 

A  backward  spasm  ran  through  the  crowd 
as  we  caught  the  gleam  of  the  thin  blade. 
What  might  not  the  frenzied  dervish  do? 
Yet,  he  was  calm.  He  removed  his  cap  and 
laid  it  on  the  ground  before  him.  Then,  plac- 
ing a  large  stone  beside  his  cap,  he  km 
and  lifted  the  weapon  over  his  head.  Turn- 
ing it  downward  and  holding  it  so  that  it 
touched  the  crown  of  his  head,  he  called  for 
some  one  out  of  the  crowd  to  go  forward  and 
drive  it  in.    At  his  repeated  call  nade 

a  movement  to  go  and  then  drew  back.  But 
finally,  a  rough-looking  fellow  slouched  for- 
ward with  a  self-conscious  grin  which  ill- 
disguised  his  superstitious  fear,  giving  the 
lie  to  his  nonchalant  scorn.  He  lifted  the 
from  the  ground  and  started  pounding 
on  the  short  handle  of  the  lance.  Thud 
thud  drove  the  blade  in.     Our   heart*  echoed 


each  stroke  with  a  dull  grating  pang,  but  the 
dervish  knelt  perfectly  still,  except  for  the  jar 
of  the  blows  which  shook  the  thick  locks  that 
rested  on  his  shoulders.  The  distant  look 
once  more  crept  to  his  face  and  transformed 
it,  lending  to  it  a  strange  grimness.  The 
heat  and  frenzy  of  the  last  dance  were  re- 
placed by  a  cold  rapture,  while  a  steely  look 
came   into  his  eyes. 

At  last  he  rose,  with  the  lance  fastened  firm 
and  upright  on  top  of  his  head. 

"Humbug!  Deceiver!"  voices  broke  out 
among  the  crowd.  "There  is  no  blood!  We 
want  to  see  blood!  " 

The  dervish  made  no  answer.  Undisturbed, 
he  swept  us  all  with  a  look  of  stolid  con- 
tempt, and  then  abandoned  himself  once  more 
to  his  religious  emotion.  With  rhythmic  in- 
tonations he  swung  into  a  dance  which  was 
fierce  in  restraint  and  rugged  reserve.  His 
motions  cast  the  shadow  of  that  upright 
lance  now  here,  now  there,  making  it  touch 
now  one  and  then  another  of  the  spectators 
like  a  grim,  black,  gruesome  finger.  I  shud- 
dered when  once  it  swung  suddenly  round 
and   pointed   accusingly  at   me. 

Whether  the  second  dance  lasted  ten  minutes 
or  half  an  hour,  I  do  not  know.  The  imme- 
diate situation  held  me  so  in  its  spell  that  I 
could  judge  nothing— estimate  nothing.  I 
only  felt;  and  what  I  felt  had  no  parallel  or 
counterpart  in  my  previous  experience.  At 
such  times  the  primitive  and  elemental  pre- 
vails. The  soul  sees  itself  divested  of  the  ac- 
cumulations of  centuries.  It  recognizes  the 
origin   of   thoughts,   and   moods,   and   feelings 


which,  before,  had  seemed  incongruous  and 
perplexing.  It  emerges  out  of  such  experi- 
ences strangely  sobered  and  enlightened.  En- 
lightened, I  say,  because  it  has  looked  into 
its  own  mysterious  depths.  As  I  stood  there 
that  night,  I  felt  as  if  the  fire,  the  mountains, 
the  stars  overhead,  and  the  crude  inarticulate 
call  in  that  man's  soul  were  all  a  part  of 
my  very  being.  In  the  strength  of  that 
primal  affinity,  a  whole  world  of  artificial  dis- 
tinctions seemed  to  vanish  away. 

When  he  paused,  the  dancer's  face  was  hag- 
gard. He  raised  his  arm  and  drew  the  wea- 
pon from  his  head.  Then  he  brought  the 
point  to  the  right  side  of  his  face  and,  keep- 
ing the  blade  level,  with  an  artful  twist  of 
the  hand  he  thrust  it  into  the  cheek.  Another 
twist,  and  yet  another,  until  the  lance  pierced 
the  left  cheek  also  and  showed  through  on  the 
other  side. 

One  solitary  hoarse  taunt  was  heard,  call- 
ing again  for  blood,  but  it  was  suppressed  by 
the  crowd. 

The  dervish  resumed  his  dance.  His  emotion 
rose  to  a  white  heat  as  once  more  he  whirled 
on  his  toes,  flung  his  arms,  flapped  his  sheep- 
skin, and  tossed  his  heavy  locks.  The  blade 
interfered  with  his  tongue  and  reduced  his 
chant  to  broken,  guttural  sounds.  Finally, 
exhausted,  he  stopped.  He  drew  the  lance  out 
of  his  cheeks  and  held  it  up,  calling  to  the 
unbelievers  to  inspect  it. 

The  dance  was  over.  The  fire  dropped  low 
in  crumbling  embers.  The  moon  hung  above 
in  its  pale,  distant  light.  The  chill  breeze 
still  swept  the  mountain-side.  From  one  of 
the  tents  there  came  the  wail  of  a  sick  child 
and  the  low  murmur  of  a  mother's  voice.  A 
horse  whinnied  in  the  outskirts  of  the  camp. 
Our  surroundings  resumed  their  reality,  and 
we  dispersed  to  our  own  tents. 

The  next  morning,  the  sun  shone  once  again 
upon  the  dirty  camp.  The  twentieth-century 
doctor  rode  from  the  neighboring  village  to 
inspect  us  as  we  filed  past  him.  Those  who 
had  completed  their  three  days  of  quaran- 
tine were  dismissed;  the  rest  of  us  returned 
to  await  our  time. 

A  skirted  figure,  with  a  sheepskin  over  its 
back  and  the  sole  outfit  of  a  walking  stick, 
set  out  alone  upon  its  onward  journey.  All 
that  remained  of  the  previous  night's  experi- 
ence was  a  weird  memory  and  a  circle  of  ashes 
and  charred  bits  of  wood  in  a  clearing  at  the 
centre  of  the  camp. 


Using  Bodies  to  Make  Soap 


.1  Story  Which  Fir/arcs  i)i  German  Propa- 
ganda in  Dixie. 

IS  the  course  of  a  smashing  straight-from- 
the-shoulder  article  on  the  seditious  propa- 
ganda that  the  German-American  press  is 
still  keeping  up,  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams  tells 
a  story  of  considerable  Interest  in  Every- 
body'* Uagasine.  It.has  to  do  with  the  efforts 
which  are  being  made  To  influence  the  colored 
population. 

In  the  South,  a  word-of-mouth  propaganda 
was  Conducted  among  the  blacks,  with  a  view 
to  prejudicing  them  against  the  war  and 
in  favor  of  Germany.  Commercial  agents, 
supposed  or  real,  selling  sewing-machines, 
crayon  enlargements,  household  Utensils,  and 
the  like,  went  from  cabin  to  cabin  spreading 
the  report  that  the  equality  denied  to  the 
negroes  by  the  United  States  would  be  theirs 
when  the  Kaiser  came  into  power;  therefore. 
any  colored  man  taking  arms  against  I 
many  would  be  fighting  his  race's  best  friend. 
To  what  extremes  this  campaign  was  carried 
may  be  judged  from  the  incident  which  fol- 
lows. A  young,  "foot-loose"  negro  came  to 
the  postmaster  and  storekeeper  of  a  south- 
rn    Missouri   town    for   information: 

"Boss,  I  want  to  ask  you-all  sumfin'.  You- 
all   got  any  Cehman   soap  in   you'  stor'?" 

"No,  Jake;  haven't  got  such  a  thing.  What 
do  you  want  with  German  soap?" 

"/  do'  want  any!"  cried  the  negro.  "Lawdeel 
/  do'  want  any.     I  jes  want  to  know." 

"Well,  now,  you  know,"  salfl  the  post- 
master, and  as  the  young  man  still  hesitated. 
"What  else  is  on  your  mind.  Jake?" 


"Boh,   do    them    Gehmam    make    soap?" 
"Certainly.     They  have  to  if  they  want  it." 
"And'  they  sen'  it   over  heah  foh  weuns  to 

use?" 

"Why,  I  reckon  they  used  to  before  the 
war." 

"An'  they  goin'  to  sen'  some  mo'  afteh  the 
wah  ?" 

"Likely    they    are." 

"Nossuh!"  vehemently  declared  the  youth. 
"N'ossuh!  Hey  do'  git  me  to  enlis'.  Use  go'n' 
to  light  out.  I  is!  And  dey'll  be  plenty  go 
with  me." 

After  some  persuasion  the  postmaster  ex- 
torted an  explanation  of  the  caller's  obvious 
horror.  Some  German  agent,  having  devised 
or  had  furnished  to  him  a  means  of  turning 
the  famous  "kadaver"  rumor  to  local  uses,  had 
been  sedulously  working  upon  the  fears  of 
the  negroes.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Germans   were   accu  and    subsequently 

denied  the  charge  with  heat  and  probably  with 
truth  of  using  the  dead  bodies  of  friend  and 
foe  in  their  reduction  plants  and  deriving 
animal     fats     therefrom.       Having     passed 

through  the  manipulative  processes  of  I 
man-American  propaganda,  this  legend,  duly 
fortified  by  newspaper  clippings  (which  al- 
ways bear  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  ig- 
norant black  whether  he  can  read  them  or 
not)  had  been  borne  through  Missouri  by  a 
wandering  propagandist  in  the  form  of  a 
horror-tale,  with  a  conclusion  somewhat  to 
Meet : 

"And    when    your   old    mother   goes    out   to 

her  washing  afler  the  war  is  over,  she  will 
pick  up  a  bar  of  soap  and  that  will  be  n„n, 
her    boy,    that    was    killed!" 

Imagine     the     effect     upon     a     ghost-ridden 
race! 
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frequently  we  come  upon  them  unawares, 
with  scarcely  time  to  shut  off  the  "gas"  and  jam 
on  the  brakes.  They're  bad  enough  on  dry  days 
but  the  danger  is  redoubled  on  muddy  roads  or  wet 
pavements. 

FATAL  ACCIDENTS 

THE  turn  illustrated  above  was  the  scene  of  several 
fatal  accidents  last  year.     We  can  all   recall  a 


ONLY  SURE  PROTECTION 

QN  slippery  roads,  the  most  careful  driving  and  the 
most  efficient  brakes  are  not  sufficient  to  ensure 
safety.    Dreadnaught  chains  should  always  be  used. 
They  are  the  only  sure  protection. 


m  CHAINS 


WEAR  LIKE  GRANITE 

TREMENDOUS  strength  and  service  are  built 
into  these  chains.  The  specially  hardened  sur- 
face of  the  cross  chains  resists  tenaciously  the  grind 
of  pivementi  and  the  Jags  of  rocky  roads.  A  tough 
inner  core  prevents  breaks. 


EASILY  PUT  ON 

JfiE  long  U  ver  Rim-Chain  Connector  is  an  original 

feature  of  the  "Dreadnaught."  It  is  so  handy— the 

only  fastener  that  secures   the  chains   against   less. 

The    word   "Dreadnaught"  on  the    lever   is    your 

protection. 


The 


COST  YOU  LESS 


thevTrf 'n  Va'U<;  0b,a!ned    "I    Dreadnau*fat    Chains    ««*«•  tliem  worth  more  than  other    kinds,  yet 

» J«f  Z  7  T    y°UJ"S-      Y°U  "^  $I  *°  $3  *  Set'  *P«*»8  on  the  size,  because  of  our  superior 

manufacture  fac.l.ties.     Order  through  your  dealer  or  direct. 


McKINNON  CHAIN  COMPANY  -  ST  <*™*5INES 


Mention    MacLean's   Magazine — It    will   identify   you. 
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A  Leaf  That  Brings  Happiness 


Arabs  Chew  Khat  and  Their  Troubles  Fall 
From  Them. 


FEW  people  have  ever  heard  of  khat,  but 
it  is  a  form  of  stimulant  that  the  Yemen 
Arab  uses  which  is  almost  as  potent  as  Has- 
hish and  not  in  any  marked  degree  injurious. 
It  turns  the  sulker  into  a  veritable  ray  of  sun- 
shine, it  puts  happiness  into  the  hearts  of  the 
sorrowful.  Charles  Moser  tells  all  about  khat 
in  an  article  in  the  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine.  He  calls  it  "the  flower  of  paradise": 

The  world  knows  almost  nothing  about 
khat.  Our  scientific  books  are  nearly  silent 
on  the  subject.  Travelers  who  ought  to  have 
observed  its  uses  write  from  hearsay  and 
usually  with  the  most  amazing  ignorance. 
There  are  even  Europeans  in  the  Yemen, 
whose  servants  have  chewed  khat  every  day 
of  their  lives,  with  so  little  knowledge  of 
native  life  and  customs  that  after  years  of 
residence  they  ask,  "Why,  what  is  khat?  We 
never  Jieard  of  it."  Yet  no  Yemen  event  is 
complete  without  its  presence,  and  no  Yemen 
Arab — man,  woman,  or  child — passes  a  day  if 
he  can  help  it  without  the  aid  of  at  least  a 
few  leaves  of  the  precious  khat. 

When  the  European  is  weary  he  calls  for 
alcohol  to  revive  him;  when  he  is  joyful  he 
takes  wine,  that  he  may  have  more  joy.  In 
like  manner  the  Chinese  woos  his  "white 
lady,"  the  poppy  flower,  the  Indian  chews 
bhang,  and  the  West  African  seeks  surcease 
in  kola.  Khat  is  more  to  the  Yemen  Arab 
than  any  of  these  to  its  devotees.  It  is  no 
narcotic,  wooing  sleep,  but  a  stimulant,  like 
alcohol.  Unlike  alcohol,  it  conceals  no  demon, 
but  a  fairy.  The  khat  eater  will  tell  you  that 
when  he  follows  this  fairy  it  takes  him  into 
regions  overlooking  paradise.  He  calls  the 
plant  the  "flower  of  paradise." 

How  and  when  khat  came  into  the  Yemen 
is  not  certain.  Botanists  say  that  it  was 
brought  over  from  Harrar,  in  Abyssinia,  many 
centuries  ago.  There  is  a  tradition  among 
the  wise  men  of  the  East  that  the  Sheikh 
Ibrahim  Abou  Zarbayn  introduced  it  into 
Hodeidah  from  Ethiopia  about  1430.  But  ask 
any  Yemen  Arab  and  he  will  tell  you,  "It  has 
been  always.  Allah  gave  it  to  us  in  the  be- 
ginning, to  make  us  forget  labor  and  pain." 
And  for  the  surcease  of  khat  he  will  spend 
more  of  his  earnings  than  for  all  the  rest  of 
his  meager  necessities  of  life.  A  coolie  who 
earns  30  cents  per  day  spends  10  cents  of  it 
for  the  support  of  his  family  and  the  rest 
for  khat.  A  wealthy  merchant  will  consume 
many  rupees'  worth  in  the  course  of  an  after- 
noon. 

There's  a  reason.  "Cut  off  my  strong  hand," 
cries  the  sambuk  coolie,  his  back  bent  under 
a  goatskin  bale  of  three  hundredweight,  "and 
I  will  become  Hadji,  the  sweeper  (a  despised 
caste);  but  take  away  my  khat  and  let  me 
die."  In  the  morning  your  Arab  servant  is 
surly  and  taciturn,  your  friend  the  coffee 
merchant  sharp  at  a  bargain  and  acrid  of 
manner.  In  the  afternoon  your  servant,  with 
a  wad  of  the  vivifying  leaves  in  his  cheek, 
does  your  commands  with  smiles  and  a  light* 
foot,  and  the  punkah-wallah  who  slept  through 
the  morning  now  keeps  your  office  fans  moving 
briskly.  Your  friend  the  merchant  bestows 
compliments  and  presents  upon  you;  by  Allah, 
he  will  buy  your  horse  for  the  price  of  an 
elephant  and  find  no  favor  too  great  to  give 
you.  The  bale  the  coolie  could  not  lift  this 
morning  is  now  but  a  feather  on  his  back. 
Without  khat  your  Arab,  laborer  or  gentle- 
man, is  evasive,  apathetic,  dull;  with  it  he 
performs  prodigies  of  strength  and  energy. 

Contrary  to  the  general  opinion  held  by 
those  who  pretend  to  know  anything  about 
it  at  all,  khat  is  never  used  as  a  beverage  in 
the  Yemen,  but  the  fresh  leaves  are  invari- 
ably chewed.  The  youngest  leaves  are  the 
best.  They  have  a  sweetish,  slightly  astring- 
ent taste,  not  unpleasant  to  the  European 
palate,  but  certainly  not  alluring.  When 
brewed,  they  lose  most  of  their  strength  and 
the  flavor  of  the  decoction  is  much  like  that 
of  those  grapevine  "cigarettes"  which  most  of 
us   enjoyed    (?)    in   boyhood    days.     The   old 


leaves  are  tough  and  ought  to  tan  a  leathern 
tongue. 

Just  what  is  the  exact  toxic  effect  of  khat 
on  the  human  system  has  never  yet  been  as- 
certained. It  is  certainly  a  stimulant  with  a 
lively  and  nearly  immediate  effect  upon  the 
brain  and  nerve  cells;  the  gloomiest  man  be- 
comes cheerful  under  its  influence,  the  most 
enervated  active.  Withal,  I  have  been  unable 
to  learn  of  a  single  case  of  immediate  or 
harmful  reaction  such  as  invariably  follows 
the  use  of  other  stimulants.  It  is.  true  that 
excessive  indulgence  in  khat,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  novice,  produces  a  sort  of  intoxi- 
cation,  with   symptoms   similar   to   those   ob- 


served in  alcoholic  cases.  The  victim  stag- 
gers, his  speech  becomes  foolish,  and  he  acts 
as  if  in  a  sort  of  amiable  frenzy.  Occasional- 
ly he  has  headache  and  nausea.  But  such 
cases  are  exceedingly  rare  and  the  symptoms 
invariably  depart  without  leaving  any  appar- 
ent ill  after-effects. 

To  the  charge  that  khat  eating  affects  the 
heart  seriously,  sufficient  reply  is  returned 
when  it  is  said  that  notoriously  few  Yemen 
Arabs  die  of  heart  disease,  and  yet  they  con- 
stantly perform  feats  which  are  supposed  in 
civilized  countries  to  put  severe  taxes  on  the 
heart's  action.  One  great  evil,  however,  that 
does  result  from  long-continued  and  exces- 
sive khat  eating  the  Yemen  Arab  admits,  and 
the  statements  of  Turkish  doctors  in  the 
Yemen  support  him:  it  appears  to  cause  im- 
potency. 


Crewless  Naval  Warfare 


The  Germans  Try  a  Neiv  Form  of  Naval 
Warfare. 


t: 


E  Germans  are  trying  a  new  scheme  to 
ome  British  supremacy  at  sea — a 
crewless  raider  operated  by  electricity.  The 
Scientific  American  describes  it  as  follows: 

Once  more  the  Germans  have  sprung  a  sur- 
prise on  the  Allied  forces,  this  time  in  the 
shape  of  a  crewless  raider  that  is  electrically- 
operated  through  a  cable  from  a  shore  station. 
Already  several  of  these  craft  have  been  en- 
countered by  British  warships  cruising  off  the 
Belgian  coast,  but  at  the  moment  of  writing 
all  such  attacks  have  failed  of  result. 

The  present  crewless  raiders  of  the  Ger- 
mans, we  learn  from  statements  of  the 
British  Admiralty,  are  electrically-control- 
led boats  propelled  by  twin  gasoline  en- 
gines, partially  closed  in,  and  are  capable  of 
traveling  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  Each 
raider  carries  a  drum  with  between  30  and 
50  miles  of  insulated,  single-core  cable,  which 
is  paid  out  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel,  and 
through  which  the  mechanism  is  controlled 
from  shore.  The  forepart  carries  a  consider- 
able charge  of  high  explosive,  probably  from 
300  to  600  pounds,  which  is  arranged  to  ex- 
plode on  impact. 

The  method  of  operating  the  crewless  raider 
is  to  start  the  engines,  after  which  the  men 
leave   the   boat.     A   seaplane,   protected   by   a 


strong  fighting  patrol,  then  accompanies  the 
vessel  at  a  distance  of  from  three  to  five  miles 
and  signals  to  the  shore  operator  of  the 
helm.  These  signals  need  only  be  "starboard," 
"port,"    or   "steady." 

By  an  obviously  clever  grouping  of  the  wire- 
less idea,  the  high-speed  gasoline  craft,  and 
the  electrically-controlled  plan,  the  Germans 
have  made  use  of  the  crewless  raider  scheme 
in  a  twentieth  century  way.  They  have 
not  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  a  trailing 
cable,  to  be  sure;  but  they  have  overcome  the 
problem  of  visibility,  for  the  atrial  observer 
in  the  seaplane  which  convoys  the  raider  is 
at  all  times  within  visual  distance.  Since 
power  to  drive  the  craft  is  entirely  self-con- 
tained and  need  not  be  transmitted  through 
the  cable,  the  Germans  have  been  able  to  use 
a  much  smaller  cable  and  thus  overcome  the 
difficulties  in  this  direction.  It  is  evident 
that  they  use  a  one-wire  cable,  depending  on 
the  salt  water  for  the  return  current  to  com- 
plete the  circuit. 

Just  how  effective  the  crewless  raider  is  in 
practice  still  remains  to  be  proved.  Perhaps 
the  Germans,  over-confident  of  their  scheme, 
have  been  rather  premature  in  launching  their 
latest  naval  surprise.  Perhaps  the  crewless 
raiders  are  best  adapted  to  work  at  night  or 
during  foggy  weather,  when  the  craft,  by 
means  of  hooded  lamps  as  in  the  case  of  the 
old  Sims-Edison  torpedo,  can  remain  invisible 
to  *he  enemy  while  its  course  is  in  plain  view 
of  the  seaplane  observer. 
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from  commercial  use  entirely  and  handed 
them  over  to  the  Government.  It  has 
increased  the  wires  out  of  Washington 
from  148  to  294. 

IT  is  possible  merely  to  skim  over  the 
surface  of  what  these  business  men 
at  Washington  have  accomplished  and  to 
tell  a  story  here  and  there.  There  are 
scores  of  stories  that  could  be  told  of  the 
results  achieved  in  the  matter  of  econo- 
mies. A  single  instance  will,  however, 
serve  to  show  how  things  have  gone. 

It  was  deemed  very  desirable  that  wool 
should  be  saved  and  Chairman  Shaw  and 
his  committee  worked  out  a  number  of 
ways  in  which  savings  could  be  effected. 
The  matter  of  swatches  was  taken  up.  A 
swatch  is  a  sample  that  is  sent  out  to 
tailors  and  merchants,  attached  to  a  card, 
for  use  in  showing  to  customers.  It  was 
thought  that  these  could  be'  made  smaller 
and  a  campaign  was  inaugurated  to  in- 
fluence the  clothing  manufacturers  to  that 
end. 

Grumblings  arose.  "We  want  to  do 
all  we  can,"  said  the  manufacturers. 
"We're  keen  to  save  wool  ourselves. 
We'll    do    any    sensible    thing    you    ask. 


But,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  don't 
bother  us  about  such  darned  picayune 
things  as  swatches!" 

The  trade,  in  fact,  was  inclined  to 
laugh.  Swatches!  Little,  dinky,  no- 
acconnt  scraps  of  cloth.  Give  them  a 
chance  to  work  on  something  big  in  an 
economical  way.  Then  they  would  show 
what  they  could  do. 

However,  the  campaign  bore  fruit  and 
the  size  of  swatches  was  reduced.  The 
result  up  to  October  1  was  an  actual  sav- 
ing of  enough  wool  to  make  uniforms  for 
57,000  infantry  troops! 

If  time  permitted  the  story  might  be 
told  of  how  returns  of  bread  from  stores 
were  cut  off  and  enough  waste  prevented 
in  that  way  to  conserve  flour  to  the  extent 
of  600,000  barrels  a  year. 

SPACE,  however,  is  limited  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  do  further  than  to 
briefly  enumerate  the  results  that  the 
business  men  committees  have  achieved: 
The  very  general  acceptance  by  labor 
and  capital  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Coun- 
cil that  existing  labor  standards  should 
not  be  changed  until  the  need  for  such 
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This  farmer  has  Johnson's  Frrrze- 
Proof  in  the  voter  jacket  tmebUnt 
him  to  use  his  engine  ail  winter. 


One ApplicationLasts All  Winter 


This  delivery  man  lets  his  truck 
stand  around  as  long  as  he  pleases, 
it's   protected   with  Freeze-Proof. 


Prevents  Frozen  Radiators 


THE  only  way  you  can  be  positive  I  hat 
your  radiator  won't  freeze  irp  in  win- 
ter is  to  use  a  non-evaporating,  anti- 
freeze preparation.  The  present  high  price 
of  Alcohol — its  low  boiling  point  —  and 
quick  evaporation  make  it  impractical. 
Besides,  you  are  asked  to  conserve  the 
supply  of  Alcohol  for  use  in  explosives. 

Does  Not  Evaporate 

Johnson's  Freeze- Proof  d<  tee  nol  evaporate 
so  one  application  is  sufficient  for  tin-whole 
winter  unless  the  solution  is  weakened  by 
leakage  of   the  radiator  or  hose  connections,  thru 
the  overflow  pipe,  or  by  boiling  over. 

Johnson's  Freeze-Proof  is  put  up  in  packages  con- 
taining 6}/2  lbs.  net  which  retail  at  S2.00  each. 
One  package  will  protect  a  Ford  from  freezing  at 
5°  below  zero.  For  larger  cars  use  two  packages  to 
protect  to  5°  below  zero,  and  three  packages  to 
protect  to  20°  below  zero. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept 


Johnson's  Freeze-Proof  should  be  used 
wherever  you  wish  to  prevent  water  from 
freezing — in  automobiles,  gas  engines, 
tractors,  electro-lighting  and  heating 
plants,  traction  companies,  etc.  One  box 
will  prevent  3}^  gals,  of  water  from  freezing 
at  5°  below  zero.  For  lower  temperatures 
increase  the  proportion  of  Freeze-Proof. 

Absolutely  Harmless 

Johnson's  Freeze- Proof  contains  no  oil  and 
does  not  interfere  with  the  cooling  system. 
It  will  not  injure  rubber,  cloth,  packing  or 
metal  of  any  kind.     It  does  not  rust  or 

corrode    any    metal.      Johnson's  Freeze-Proof    is 

economical  and  easy  to  use  and  it  raises 

the  boiling  point  of  water  12"  to  25°, 

Write  for  our  new  booklet  entitled 
'Keep  Your  Car  Young".    We  wi 

send  it  to  you  free  and  postpaid.  The 

information  in  this  booklet  will  en- 
able you  to  greatly  improve  the  ap 

pearance  and  performance  of  your  car. 
MAC        RACINE,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention    MacLean's   Magazine — It    will   identify   you. 
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M  A  CLEAN'S     MAGAZINE 


Where  would   your    Greenhouse  be    if — ? 

If  there  is  an  angle  in  your  home,  or  a  location  in  your  grounds  that 
could  be  graced  with  a  greenhouse,  then  what  joy  may  be  in  store 
for  you! 

COST?  Easily  ascertained.  But  first  find  out  just  what  a  green- 
house would  mean  to  you  and  your  home.  Let  us  send  you  the 
booklet,  "Glass  Garden  Suggestions."     It  is  free  for  the  asking. 

Addret,  Depl.  M. 

GLASS  GARDEN  BUILDERS  LIMITED 

KENT  BUILDING,  TORONTO 
Transportation  Building,  Montreal.  Factory  :   Georgetown,  Ont. 
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A  Breakfast  Recipe 

For  a  real  appetizing  breakfast  try 

Fearman'i  Star   Brand  Breakfast    Bacon 

Its   delicious,    satisfying   flavor    arouses    the     dull 
appetite  and   pleases  the  most  fastidious    taste. 
Try  this  bacon  for  the  hard-to-please  men   folk 
Fearman's  Bacon   is   sugar  cured.     It   is    the 
product  of   the    choicest    Canadian     Hogs. 


Alk  jour  C'Ottr  lor  tht  aft'ttxinz  Ftarman' 
Brtaktatt  Baton. 


I  Star  Brand 


THE  F.  W.  FEARMAN  CO.,  LIMITED 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 


Give  Us  a  chance  to  prove  to  You  that  You  can  Make 
Money  by  working  Our  Plan 

Hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  Canada  are  making  splendid  salaries  by  working 
for  us  a  few  hoars  each  day.     Why  not  learn  all  about  it? 

If  your  regular  position  isn't  producing  enough  money  to  take  care  of  a  few 
added  luxuries  our  plan  will  fit  in  splendidly,  giving  you  as  much  extra  money 
as  your  spare  time  will  allow  for.  The  more  time  you  devote  to  the  plan  the 
more  money  you  can  make.  To  learn  all  about  it  drop  us  a  Post  Card  back 
to  you  by  return  mail  will  come  full  particulars.  This  will  not  obligate  you 
in  any  way.     Simply  say,  "Send  me  full  particulars  of  your  money-making  plan.* 


THE    MACLEAN 

143  University   Avenue 


PUBLISHING 


COMPANY,     LIMITED 

TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


action  had  been  determined  by  the  Coun- 
cil, with  the  steadying  influence  on  in- 
dustry growing  out  of  such   action. 

The  procurement  of  raw  materials  for 
the  use  of  the  military  and  naval  forces 
of  the  United  States  at  prices  greatly 
below  the  current  market  price,  this  being 
made  possible  by  enlisting  the  patriotic 
co-operation  of  industrial  leaders. 

The  completion  of  the  inventory,  for 
military  purposes,  of  American  manufac- 
turing plants. 

The  saving  to  the  Government  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  by  the  proper  co-ordination 
of  purchases  through  the  agency  of  the 
General  Munitions  Board  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  this  Board  being 
later  absorbed  by  the  War  Industries 
Board. 

The  organization  of  the  agricultural 
newspapers  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  greater 
and  more  efficient  production. 

The  mobilization  of  the  262,000  miles  of 
railroads  of  the  country  for  the  Govern- 
ment's defense. 

The  close-knit  organization  of  the  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies  of  Ameri- 
ca to  insure  to  the  Government  the  most 
rapid  and  efficient  wire  communications. 

The  creation,  under  the  Medical  Sec- 
tion of  the  Council,  of  a  General  Medical 
Board,  consisting  of  many  of  the  most 
highly  qualified  surgeons  and  physicians 
of  the  country. 

The  selection  by  the  same  section  of 
thousands  of  doctors  specifically  qualified 
for  membership  in  the  Medical  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps,  and  the  standardization, 
far  on  its  way  to  completion,  of  surgical 
instruments  and  supplies. 

The  creation  by  the  Council  of  the  Air- 
craft Production  Board,  which  developed 
the  Liberty  motor,  and  which,  in  co- 
operation with  the  U.S.  Signal  Corps  is 
setting  out  to  establish  a  great  American 
air  service  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  Council's 
Committee  on  Coal  Production  in  the  pro- 
curement and  expeditious  shipment  of 
coal,  both  in  the  civilian  and  federal  in- 
terests. 

The  saving  to  the  Government  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  through  the  application 
by  the  Committee  on  Supplies  of  the 
Council  of  the  most  modern  business 
methods  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  for 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  largely 
through  the  elimination  of  middlemen. 

The  work  performed  by  the  Council's 
Committee  on  Emergency  Construction 
('ontracts  in  enlisting  the  best  build- 
ing and  architectural  experts  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  erection  of  the  cantonments 
for  the  national  army.  In  this  they  were 
tly  assisted  by  Canadian  experience. 

The  successful  initiation  of  a  move- 
ment to  co-ordinate  activities  on  the  part 
of  the  states  of  the  Union  for  the  national 
defense,  brought  to  a  clear  and  workable 
focus  by  a  conference  of  states  held  in 
Washington  at  the  call  and  und^r  the 
auspices  of  the  Council,  which  move 
ment  has  reached  a  high  point  of  or 
ganization  under  a  special  section. 

The  organization  of  a  railroad  com- 
mittee which  was  sent  to  Russia. 

The  enlistment  of  reserve  engineer 
regiments  to  aid  in  rehabilitating  the 
railroads  of  France. 

The  creation  by  the  Council  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  to  assume  the  duties 
formerly  discharged  by  the  General 
Munitions  Board  and  to  act  in  addition 
as  a  clearing  house  for  the  war  industry 
needs   of   the   Government.      Under   this 


Mr.ntinv    Mncl.ron'n    Magazitx      ll    will    identify    you. 
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board  are  handled  vital  war  matters  hav- 
ing to  do  with  raw  materials,  finished  pro- 
ducts, and  priority.  A  commission  of  this 
board  is  authorized  to  arrange  purchases 
in  accordance  with  general  policies  for- 
mulated and  approved.  The  board  re- 
tly  made  the  arrangements  with  the 
copper  and  steel  producers  to  fix  the  price 
for  their  commodities,  announcement 
thereof  having  been  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  carrying  on  by  the  Commercial 
Economy  Board  of  the  Council,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  business  press,  merch- 
ants, manufacturers,  and  consumers  at  all 
points,  of  successful  campaign!  for  con- 
serving wheat,  wool,  and  other  commodi- 
ties in  which  there  have  been  shortages 
and  for  reducing  the  amount  of  labor  em- 
ployed on  non-essential  services  in  trade. 

The  creation  by  the  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Council,  of  a  labor  com- 
mission to  aid  in  the  adjustment  of  social 
and  labor  disturbances  throughout  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  Western 
Stat^ 

The  creation  by  the  Council  of  a  Wo- 
man's Committee,  which  is  enlisting  the 
woman  power  of  America  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war. 

The  pronouncement  by  the  Council 
through  the  Secretary  of  War,  its  chair- 
man, of  a  policy  to  the  effect  that  all 
effort  should  be  centered  to  help  win  the 
war,  this  pronouncement  having  been 
made  in  response  to  queries  as  to  the 
attitude  which  should  be  taken  relative 
to  improvements,  public  and  otherwise, 
involving  large  construction  work. 

The  creation,  in  little  more  than  30 
days,  through  the  Automotive  Products 
Section  of  the  Council  and  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of 
the  army,  of  the  standardized  U.S.  heavy- 
duty  war  truck. 

The  mobilization,  in' short,  of  the  in- 
dustrial forces  of  the  country  for  war,  the 
act  of  Congress  creating  the  Council  hav- 
ing made  it  mandatory  upon  the  latter 
to  bring  about  "the  creation  of  relations 
which  will  render  possible  in  time  of  need 
the  immediate  concentration  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  nation." 

TO  go  through  the  building  that  serves 
as  headquarters  for  the  committees 
is  a  revelation,  there  are  several  thous- 
and on  the  staff  altogether  and  only 
eightv  are  paid,  for  the  most  part  clerks 
and  stenographers.  The  man  who  takes 
your  card  at  the  door — courteous,  affable, 
capable — is  a  retired  wholesaler  of  very 
comfortable  means.  He  is  "doing  his  bit." 
He  is  on  duty  from  9  until  5  and  he 
works  hard. 

In  small  offices  with  temporary  par- 
titions are  men  who  ordinarily  sit  behind 
mahogany  desks  with  batteries  of  secre- 
taries to  conserve  their  valuable  time. 
They  work  hard  and  they  observe  dis- 
cipline. Break  in  on  any  one  of  them 
with  a  request  for  information  and  he 
will  refer  you  politely  to  the  head  of  his 
committee  and  the  chairman  in  turn  will 
refer  you  to  Grosvenor  Clarkson.  Mr. 
Clarkson  is  a  young  man  who  typifies  ac- 
curately the  popular  conception  of  the 
American  super-business  man.  He  is 
quick  at  decisions,  dynamic,  has  his  work 
at  his  finger  tips,  knows  everything  that 
is  iroing  on.  Generally  he  will  tell  you 
what  you  want  to  know,  for  the  haze  of 
mystery  that  most  Government  officials 
like  to  wrap  about  them  has  been  dis- 
carded here.  Business  men  are  accus- 
tomed to  working  in  the  open. 


The  three  words  that 
tell  the  whole  ^tory  of 
a  perf  edt  cup  of  coffee, 
from  plantation  to 
breakfast  table 

"Seal  Brand"  Coffee. 

In  %,  1  and  2  pound  tins.    Whole— ground— pulverized— also 
fine  ground  for  Percolators.     Never  sold  in  bulk.  187 

CHASE  &  SANBORN,  MONTREAL. 
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The  Inhalation  Treatment  for 
Whooping  •  Cough,  Spasmodic 
Croup,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Asthma, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs. 

Established    1879. 

Simple,   safe   and   effective, 
avoiding   internal   drugs. 

Vaporized  Cresoline  relieves  the  paroxysms  of  Whooping- 
Cough  and  Spasmodic  Croup  at  once;  it  nips  the  common 
cold  before  it  has  a  chance  of  developing  into  something 
worse,  and  experience  shows  that  a  NEGLECTED  COLD 
IS   A    DAXG-EROrs  COLD. 

Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  says:  "NO  FAMILY.  WHERE 
THERE  ARE  YOUNG  CHILDREN.  SHOULD  RE 
WITHOUT    THIS    LA31P.  ' 

The  air  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inhaled  with  every 
breath,  makes  breathing  easy  and  relieves  the  congestion, 
assuring  restful  nights.   Called  a  BOON  by  Asthma  sufferers. 

For  the  bronchial  complications  of  Scarlet  Fever  and 
Measles,  ani  as  an  aid  in  the  treatment  of  Diphtheria, 
Cresoleae  is  valuable  on  accoun:  of  its  powerful  germicidal 
qualities.  IT  IS  A  PROTECTION  To  THOSE  EXPOSED. 
Cresolene's   best  recommendation   Ls   Its   38 

use.      SOLD     P.Y    DRUGGISTS.      SEND    FOR    DESCRIP- 
TIVE   BOOKLET. 

Try  Cresolene   Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the   irritated 
tiiroat,   composed   of  slippery   elm   bark,   licorice,   sugar   and 
Cresolene.      They    can't    harm    you.      Of    your    dn*| 
tram   us,   10c  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  COMPANY 
LEEMING-MILES  BLDG..     MONTREAL.  CANADA 


"HflLLENGE 

^COLLARS 

0         \ 

1 

WATERPROOF 
ECONOMICAL 

\    SOEASY^ 
TO  CLEAN 

MADE  IN 
CANADA 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO. 

54  56  Fraser  Ave. 

always  dressy 

ho  expense  for 
laundry  bills 

Dull  finish. just 
like  Best  Linen 

AT  YOUQOeALfB'S.OaUlteCT, 

A25c           1 

'AEGER 


Is  the  Best  for 
Children 


Because  it  is  healthy, 
soft,  comfortable,  dur- 
able, absorbs  moisture 
and  perspirat  ion 
quickly,  thus  prevent- 
ing colds.  It  is  the 
only  natural  covering 
for  the  little  one's 
body.  For  the  chil- 
dren there  is  under- 
wear, stockings,  caps, 
coats,  sweaters,  night 
dresses,  night  shirts, 
pyjamas,  slippers, 
dressing  gowns,  etc. 
For  sale  at  Jaeger 
Stores  and  Agencies 
throughout  the  Do- 
minion. 

A    fully    illustrated    catalogue    fret    on 
application. 

DR.  JAEGER  s»^w~»"co.  limited 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

British  "founded  1883". 


Business  men  of  Canada  and  of  the 
United  Kingdom  are  just  as  public-spirit- 
ed and  self-sacrificing  as  are  their  con- 
temporaries in  the  United  States.  Many 
of  them  offered  their  services,  but  were 
snubbed  or  neglected  by  the  political  lead- 
ers excepting  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  Eng- 
land, and  Sir  Thomas  White  here.  The 
Kaiser  has  so  far  beaten  us  in  the  war 
and  in  diplomacy  because  he  encouraged 
and  called  in  the  specialists  of  his  Empire. 

When  Sir  Robert  Borden  told  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  in  1914  that  he  must 
organize  the  country  and  produce  more 
from  the  farms  he  did  not  call  in  the  suc- 
cessful farmers  who  knew  how.  Instead 
Mr.  Burrell  hired  a  party  hack  to  write  a 
book  on  "Patriotism"  and  sent  an  army 
of  party  spell-binders  to  exhort  the  farm- 
ers on  "Patriotism  and  Production."  Their 
ignorance  gave  the  farmers  great  offence, 
and  acreage  failed  to  increase. 

The  Minister  of  Trade,  the  Minister  of 
Labor,  the  late  Minister  of  Immigration, 
the  late  Minister  of  Fisheries,  ran  their 
departments  on  similar  lines.  That  is, 
they  refused  the  advice  and  services  of 
the  great  experts  of  the  country.  They 
failed,  and  are  out  of  the  Cabinet  or  ought 
to  be. 

When  Sir  Thomas  White  wanted  to  sell 
$150,000,000  worth  of  bonds  in  Canada, 
all  precedent  demanded  that  he  should 
seek  the  advice  of  the  professional  poli- 
ticians, and  place  the  bonds  through  their 
party  friends.  Instead,  he  called  in  the 
experts,  the  successful  specialists,  whose 
life-work  is  selling  bonds.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Bond-dealers'  Association,  A.  E. 
Ames,  was  made  National  Director.  They 
got  over  $415,000,000.  A  marvellous  re- 
sult. More  wonderful  still  is  the  splendid 
organization  that  was  built  up,  and  the 
national  public  spirit  that  it  engendered. 
But  most  important  of  all  is  the  great 
object  lesson  the  Finance  Minister's  policy 
gives  to  Canada  and  the  Mother  Country. 
It  confirms  the  wisdom  of  the  Kaiser  and 


President  Wilson  in  calling  the  great  ex- 
ecutives and  experts  of  their  countries  to 
co-operate  with  their  governments  in  car- 
rying on  the  war. 

When  the  war  broke  out  the  one  import- 
ant thing  Germany  was  short  of  was  cot- 
ton. This  was  well  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Cotton  Associa- 
tion, one  of  the  most  perfect  business  or- 
ganizations in  the  world.  A  number  of 
the  most  able  business  men  called  upon 
Asquith  and  Grey,  pointed  this  out  and 
urged  that  cotton  for  Germany  be  de- 
clared contraband  of  war.  They  were 
told  their  suggestion  was  absurd,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect; 
nothing  was  done  and  Germany  bought 
all  the  cotton  in  sight.  For  a  year  it 
poured  in  through  Italy,  Holland  and 
other  neutral  countries.  Finally  in  Sep- 
tember, 1915,  an  indignation  meeting  of 
big  business  men  was  held  in  London. 
They  talked  plainly  and  strongly  to  Grey. 
Within  a  week  the  British  Government 
made  cotton  contraband.  Experts  whose 
opinion  is  worth  while  say  that  if  the 
Asquith-Grey  crowd  had  listened  to  and 
not  ignored  the  urgent  representations  of 
the  British  business  men  the  shortage  of 
cotton  would  have  compelled  Germany  to 
seek  peace  in  six  months. 

The  situation  at  home  is  very  sad  and 
depressing.  Family  and  party  influence 
keep  petty  brains  and  fearful  failures 
like  Admiral  Jellicoe  in  office  instead  of 
giving  them  peerages  and  getting  them 
out  of  the  way,  and  seek  to  handicap  big 
successes  like  Geddcs.  One  wonders  how 
much  longer  the  Americans  will  consent 
to  leave  the  management  of  the  war  in 
the  hands  of  the  pig  pen  provincialists,  as 
Professor  MacNaughton  of  McGill,  de- 
scribed them  the  other  day.  Geddes,  who 
is  a  young  business  man  who  has  been 
accustomed  -to  things  done,  not  talked 
about,  seems  to  be  our  only  big  find  of 
the  war. 


The  Strategy  of  Paula 

Continued  from  page  37. 


"Why,  Mabel!"  Paula  exclaimed.  "Isn't 
this  funny,  running  across  you  here!" 

"Funny  nothing,"  gurgled  the  girl  in 
(he  punt,  her  voice,  though  carefully 
anglicized,  ringing  with  unmistakable 
over-sea  tones.  "You  and  Bim  had  it 
framed.  He  dragged  me  up  here  just  for 
a  sight  of  you;  and,  of  course,  by  chance 
you  wander  picturesquely  to  the  landing 
at  4.15  precisely.     Oh!  I  know." 

Bim  flushed  till  his  deeply  tanned  face 
became  the  color  of  mahogany,  contrast- 
ing oddly  with  the  sun-burned  gold  of  his 
hair.  Paula  lowered  her  eyes  and  smiled 
the  smile  of  Da  Vinci's  lost  love,  as  she 
murmured,  "You  are  horrid!  Don't  you 
know  you  might  make  me  self-conscious?" 

"You!"  exclaimed  the  vision  in  pink. 
"Not  on  your  life!  By  the  way,  why  don't 
you  both  lunch  with  me  day  after  to-mor- 
row, you  and  Bim?  I  take  my  music 
lesson  at  twelve,  so  make  it  half  after  one; 
and  don't  either  of  you  say  I'm  not 
amiable." 

"I'd  love  to,"  said  Paula,  still  with 
lowered  eyes.  "I  suppose  Mr.  Wroxham 
will  be  there?" 

Bim  made  a  curious  throaty  noise  that 
might  be  variously  interpreted,  while 
Mabel  slowly  lowered  a  flawless  left  lid 
over  a  dewy  hazel  orb. 

Mrnlinn     Mnrl.rn  ,,'s    Mtu/iizinr       ll     trill     iihnlify    yon. 


"If  you  wish,  Paula,  dear — of  course." 

Paula's  smile  became  more  cryptic.  "If 
Mrs. — if  my  chaperone  hasn't  made  other 
engagements  for  me,  I'll  be  delighted." 

"All  right!  then,"  laughed  Mabel  with 
a  flourish  of  her  parasol.  "That's  a  go. 
And  now,  Bim,  having  so  bounteously 
feasted  your  eyes,  kindly  punt  me  back. 
I've  got  to  be  at  V.M.  by  six  you  know." 

The  man  reluctantly  obeyed.  Not, 
however,  before  he  managed  to  articulate: 
"Mav  I  come  for  you  to-morrow,  Miss 
Folsome?" 

Paula  hesitated.  "I'll  telephone,"  she 
called.     "I  don't  know,  of  course." 

"Oh,  nonsense!"  exclaimed  Mabel. 
"Bim  will  bring  you.     That's  settled." 

The  eddies  caught  the  punt  and  swung 
it  out  into  the  current.  The  tall,  athletic 
figure  of  the  man  silhouetted  sharply,  as 
he  vigorously  plunged  the  pole  and  sent 
the  little  craft  forward,  not,  however,  be- 
fore turning  to  look  back  with  a  world  of 
reluctance  in  his  eyes. 

"W  IIY'  r^'a!"  I*  was  Mrs.  Chal- 
W  loner's  voice.  "Who— who  have 
you  been   talking  to?" 

"That's  Mabel  Hasbrook,"  said  Paula. 
"Isn't  she  pretty?" 

Mrs.  Challoner  shifted  her  parasol,  and 
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gazed  with  interest.  "She's  very  pretty, 
■•<!,  very!"  she  acquiesced.  "I  won- 
der where  I've  seen  her  before — her  face 
ery  familiar.  Is  she  related  to  the 
Baltimore  Hasbrooks?" 

Paula  waved  a  slender,  ringless  hand  at 
the  departing  visitors.  "I  really  don't 
know,"  she   said   hastily. 

'Tm  sure  I've  seen  her  before,"  rumin- 
ated Mrs.  Ohalloner.  "And  who's  the 
young  man?" 

"That's  Mr.  I'.im,"  said  Paula,  and 
ed  her  hand  again. 

"But,  Paula,  my  dear,  you  musn't  run 
off  from  your  hostess  like  this.  It's  not 
good  form,  you  know." 

"Really?  I  am  sorry!"  exclaimed  the 
culprit,  looking  the  picture  of  contrition. 
"1  didn't  realize.  I — I'll  try  to  be  very, 
very  nice  and  make  up  for  it." 

And  very  nice,  indeed,  she  was,  so  ir- 
reproachable that  her  request  to  lunch 
again  with  Mabel  met  with  no  opposition. 
Mrs.  (halloner,  in  fact,  was  delighted 
with  the  arrangement,  the  impromptu 
bride  and  groom  having  implored  her  to 
be  with  them  for  their  first  meeting  with 
the  new-made  father-in-law,  due  to  arrive 
that  morning.  The  Gerald  Gaineses  felt 
that  Mrs.  Challoner's  presence  might  ease 
the  strain  and  help  to  palliate  the  crime 
o-f  elopement. 

MRS.  CHALLONER  realized,  with  a 
little  thrill,  that  Benjamin  Loomis 
owed  her  some  apologies.  Light-heartedly 
she  bade  Paula  "have  a  good-  time,"  and 
advised  calling  a  taxi.  She  did  not 
"Mr.  Bin's"  big  chocolate-colored  car  re- 
ceive her  charge.  Instead  she  sat  smiling 
and  expectant  in  Mrs.  Gaines'  sitting- 
room,  and  just  at  the  moment  when  Paula, 
her  hand  in  Bim's,  alighted  before  Vic 
toria  Mansions,  she  was  surrendering  her 
own  little  hand  to  the  cordial  pressure  of 
Benjamin  Loomis,  the  Powder  King,  and 
listening  to  the  big  good-natured  boom  of 
his  voice. 

The  reunion  was  a  pronounced  success. 
Everybody  was  delighted.  The  spirit  of 
celebration  seized  upon  them  all. 

"I'm  off  on  a  holiday!"  thundered  Mr. 
Loomis.  "And  you're  all  my  guests.  Bring 
your  girl  along,  Jeanne — I  mean  Mrs. 
Challoner.  I'll  look  her  over  for  you; 
and  I'm  a  connoisseur." 

Mrs.  Challoner  blushed,  hesitated,  and 
accepted.  Mr.  Loomis  was  not  to  be 
denied. 

All  the  afternoon  father-in-law  shopped 
with  an  utter  disregard  of  cost,  assemb- 
ling wedding  presents  for  his  runaways. 
It  was  a  hilariously  happy  party. 

Paula  had  not  returned  when  Mrs. 
Challoner  entered  her  apartments,  but 
she  was  too  full  of  her  own  concerns  to 
note  the  delay;  and  when  a  moment  later 
she  found  a  small  sealed  parcel  directed 
to  her  lying  on  her  dressing-table,  she  was 
even  less  susceptible  to  the  lateness  of 
the  hour.  The  white  paper  disclosed  a 
cream  kid  box,  around  which  a  sealed 
envelope  was  fastened  with  an  elastic 
band.  She  opened  it  and  read:  "A  medal 
for  the  best  little  chaperone  at  large." 
It  needed  no  signature.  There  was  no 
mistaking  that  handwriting.  Mrs.  Chal- 
loner opened  the  case.  From  a  delicate 
platinum-chain  swung  a  glittering  dia- 
mond plaque. 

"The  very  idea!"  she  exclaimed.  "The 
impertinence!"  She  thrust  it  back, 
laughed  again,  and  swung  it  over  her 
neck,  watching  "the  medal"  sparkle  on 
the  black  velvet  of  her  dress. 

Paula  softly  entered.  There  was  a 
look  of  trepidation  in  her  eyes,  of  guilt 
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in  her  face.  Indeed,  the  hour  was  quite 
unexplainably  late,  but  the  chaperone 
greeted  her  absently. 

"Run  and  dress  quickly,  dear.  We  dine 
and  go  to  the  play  with  Mr.  Loomis  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaines." 

Paula's  was  truly  a  lightning  change. 
It  seemed  only  a  moment  when  she  re- 
joined Mrs.  Challoner,  to  be  subjected  to 
the  promised  "looking  over,"  which  Mr. 
Loomis  did  very  thoroughly;  and  as  they 
moved  through  the  coffee-room  on  their 
way  to  dinner,  he  announced  a  disquieting 
decision. 

"Little  chaperone,"  he  whispered,  "that 
Paula  girl  of  yours  is  ten  thousand  years 
older  than  you  are!" 

Mrs.   Challonei'  turned   inquiring  eyes. 

The  big  man  laughed.  "You're  a  babe, 
and  she's  your  nursie.  Oh !  that's  all 
right;  you  needn't  be  peeved;  but  your 
Uncle  Dudley's  wise." 

The  "little  chaperone"  felt  vaguely  un- 
happy; but  the  feeling  wore  off  in  the 
exhilaration  of  the  moment.  They  took  in 
the  Empire,  enjoying  themselves,  and  at- 
tracting quite  as  much  attention  as  the 
performance. 

"And  now,"  announced  their  host,  as 
the  curtain  descended,  "Romano's- for  us, 
none  of  your  Ritzes  and  things.  It's 
me  for  the  look  in  at  the  professional 
beauty  show.  Guess  we  can  put  their  eye 
out.     What  do  you  say?" 

They  said  "yes"  quite  readily  except 
Paula,  who  blushed,  hesitated;  there  was 
something  pathetically  girlish  in  her 
protest. 

"Romano's— Oh!  no,  do  you  think?" 

Benjamin  Loomis  revolved  slowly  to- 
ward her. 

"I  guess,"  he  grinned,  "a  chaperone,  a 
married  couple,  and  an  old  chap  like  me, 
can  manage  to  appease  Mrs.  Grundy.  No? 
Let's  be  going." 

WITH  much  stir  they  found  a  table  in 
the  famous  after-theatre  restaur- 
ant; the  somewhat  dingy  simplicity  of 
whose  interior  is  atoned  for  by  the  night- 
blooming  series  of  stage  beauties.  Mrs. 
Challoner  looked  about  her  with  quick- 
ened curiosity.  She  was  not  disappointed. 
Leading  lights  shone  at  every  angle. 

Paula,  after  a  hasty  survey  of  the  room, 
settled  herself  demurely,  looking  neither 
to  the  right  nor  left,  as,  beginning  with 
pink  shrimps  and  champagne,  Mr.  Loomis 
began  to  order  through  the  menu.  Momen- 
tarily her  glances  were  directed  toward 
the  door. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  craning  of 
heads,  a  general  turning.  A  group  of 
late  comers  was  being  escorted  down  the 
room. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Loomis.  "There's 
Mabel  Delorme,  the  American  girl  who's 
made  such  a  hit  here  in  musical  comedy. 
By  Jove!  Why  didn't  I  think  to  get 
tickets  for  to-night?" 

Mrs.  Challoner  turned,  frankly  staring 
with  the  rest  of  the  crowd.  Then  her 
mouth  and  eyes  opened  simultaneously, 
her  lorgnette  dropped  unheeded.  With  a 
blank  look  she  turned  to  Paula,  who  was 
studying  the  pattern  of  her  plate  with 
suspicious  concentration.  The  party 
passed  them,  laughing  and  chaffing,  and 
were  seated  at  a  table  just  beyond.  No 
wonder  Mabel  Hasbrook's  face  had  seemed 
familiar!  No  wonder!  And  the  Bim 
person,  doubtless  her  leading  man,  was 
there  in  attendance,  with  two  other  women 
and  three  men.  So  this,  then — Mrs.  Chal- 
loner controlled  herself  with  difficulty,  and 
drained  her  glass  of  champagne.     When 
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her  eyes  cleare<l  again,  and  Bhe  could  bear 
to  gaze  llt  tht'  Hashrook  party,  she  dis- 
red  tho  gue  of  the  Him  person  fast- 
ened with  adoration  on  her  eharpe.  Mrs. 
Challoner  sat  ipeechleu,  as  in  an  evil 
dream.  The  dreadful  moments  pa  Mad. 
Suddenly  the  light!  winked  out  and  up 
■:.  the  first  warning  to  the  revellers 
that  the  closing  law  must  be  obeyed. 
There    followed     a     hui  ittling    of 

checks,   and   a    general    riling,   amid   the 
usual  buzz  of  objections  an  A 

moment  later  and  the  throng  was  mc 

I'd  the  door.  Paula  became  unar- 
countahly  separated  from  her  party.  A 
I  person  had  elbowed  her  :i 
■ral  gross  persons  followed  suit. 
Strangely  enough,  Him  found  himself  at 
her  side.  He  bent  down,  searching  her 
face  earnestly. 

"You  will  let  me  come  for  you  to- 
morrow, won't  you?"  he  beRjred. 

Paula  looked  up  at  him,  her  trreat  i 
swimming,  her  tender  mouth  quivering. 
"Oh,  I'm  afraid,"  she  murmured.  "You 
my  chaperone  has  found  out  to-night 
who  Mabel  is — on  the  sta^e,  you  know; 
and  I'm  sure  she'll  forbid  me.  At  home, 
they're  so  prejudiced.  I — I  didn't  even 
tell  mother,  when  I  wrote  her  that  I'd 
met  a  schoolmate — and — I  suppose  it  was 
awful  of  me;  but  I'm  so  fond  of  Mabel." 

Bim  said  something  under  his  breath. 
His  hungry  eyes  were  on  the  lovely  up- 
turned face  at  his  shoulder.  "But,"  he 
protested,  "why  should  that  bar  me?" 

Paula  turned  away. 

"You  will  be  tarred  with  the  same 
brush,"  she  said,  sadly.  "I  met  you  with 
Mabel.  She's  seen  you  here  to-night.  I 
know  I  won't  be  allowed " 

Again  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  soul  so 
full  of  regret,  yet  so  full  of  promise.  He 
caught  his  breath  and  his  heart  beat  pain- 
fully. Out  went  the  lights  again.  For 
fully  ten  seconds  they  were  plunged  in 
night.  In  that  moment  he  bent  and  kissed 
her  full  on  the  lips;  and  it  was  as  if  all 
the  thrills  of  all  lovers  had  been  melted 
and  run  together  for  that  one  instant. 

"Paula,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  shook 
with  feeling,  "I'm  coming  for  you  to- 
morrow with  the  car  at  ten."  He  bowed 
with  the  courtly  grace  of  one  saluting  his 
Queen  of  Love  and   Beauty. 

It  was  Mr.  Loomis'  firm  hand  that 
reached  and  caught  his  little  guest  and 
drew  her  toward  the  entrance,  where  the 
others  waited. 

"Nifty  young  chap,  that."  he  said  gen- 
ially. "The  chaperone  didn't  see  who  you 
were  talking  with  either." 

Paula   gazed   at  him  tremulously. 

"I'm  afraid  Mrs.  Challoner  won't " 

But  she  got  no  further.  The  party  had 
secured  their  taxis,  and  Mr.  Loomis,  the 
last  to  enter,  was  addressing  a  question 
to  the  starter,  and  receiving  an  answer 
that   evoked   a   chuckle. 


THEY  reached  the  Savoy  in  portentous 
but  Mrs.  Challoner  was  too 
weary  and  distressed  to  take  up  the  cud- 
mll  "that  night.  Morning  found  Mrs. 
oner  ready  for  the  fray,  and  dressed 
with  an  eye  to  dignity.  It  also  found 
Paula  in  her  motor  hat  and  coat,  quietly 
leaving  her  room,  after  a  solitary  D1 

I  been  gone  but  a  moment 
when     Mrs.     Challoner    entered     and    em- 

mediately  noticed  the  absence  of  the  auto- 
from  the  open  hanging 
closet.  She  flew  to  the  door  leading  to  the 
dor,  and  was  just  in  time  to  see  her 
char  in   the   elevator,  which 

in  its  neM  carried  her  in  hot  pur- 

suit. In  the  lobby  she  paused,  and.  look- 
ing about  anxiously  descried  l'aula  near 
the  reading  room  entrance — with  the  dis- 
\riger  and  resentment 
1  sudden  inches  to  her  stature.  She 
I  upon  the  culprits,  her  face  all 
peak  in  no  uncertain  tones 
of    reprimand. 

"l'aula!"  she  exclaimed. 

The  girl  turned  with  a  little  frightened 
cry.  Instinctively  and  with  an  air  of  pro- 
tection,  Mr.    Bim  swung  toward  the  girl. 

"Paula!"  Mrs.  Challoner  began  again. 

An  exclamation  behind  her  in  Vi's  fam- 
iliar voice,  petrified  her  into  stony  silence. 

"Why,  Cyril!  What  in  the  world  are 
you  doing  here!" 

"  1  have  the  honor  to  be  engaged  to  Miss 
Folsome.  Paula,  this  is  my  sister,  Lady 
Cuthbridge." 

"Your  sister! — Lady  Cuthbridge!  Then 

why— I    didn't    know!" 

He  grinned.  "Bim's  just  a  pet  name," 
he  saiii,  "for  Harold  Deneland  Middleton, 
Lord  Ormond  of  Cavanagh,  and  —  Vi's 
brother— I " 

"But  where  did  you  meet  him?"  Lady 
Vi's  curiosity  got  the  better  of  her  man- 
ners. 

"With  Mabel "  Paula  began. 

"With  the  future  Lady  Wroxham, 
Countess  of  Morden,"  answered  Bim. 

"Oh!"  came  the  chorus  of  surprise. 

"Delighted  —  congratulations!"  The 
great,  warm  voice  of  Benjamin  Loomis 
sounded.  They  turned  to  find  him  stand- 
ing behind  them  with  the  chuckle  that 
seemed  to  he  habitual.  "I'm  going  to  kiss 
the  bride,"  he  announced.  "You  overdid 
the  surprise  act,  you  minx,"  he  whispered 
as  he  bent  close  to  her  blushing  cheek. 
"You  knew  perfectly  well  who  he  was,  and 
— you  knew  the  right  hunting  ground  all 
right." 

No  one  had  overheard,  but  Paula 
glanced  about  with  apprehension. 

He  studied  her  quizzically,  and  she  could 
not  meet  his  eyes.  Still  laughing,  Benja- 
min Loomis  turned  to  Mrs.  Challoner,  to 
whom   animation   was   slowly   returning. 

"Little  Chaperone,"  he  rumbled  kindly, 
"somebody  owes  you  another  medal." 


Hannibal  Helps 

Continued  from  page  31. 


eyes  gleamed  with  affection  as  they  rested 
on  the  generous  and  busy  dispenser. 

But  Jack  read  anything  but  affection 
in  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  bear.  Besides 
he  was  trapped  in  a  corner  of  the  store 
and  his  only  possible  means  of  escape 
lay  over  the  top  of  the  showcase.  In  view 
of  the  proximity  of  the  bear,  he  deemed 
any  attempt  at  escape  that  way  inad- 
visable. So  he  stood  his  ground  and 
kept  his  enemy  busy. 


PROFESSOR  Lionel  Leroy  saved  the 
situation  by  apeparing  in  the  door- 
way. He  had  left  his  hotel  for  a  short 
walk  before  turning  in  and  happened  to 
glance  into  the  candy  store  as  he  passed. 
"You  old  rascal!"  he  exclaimed,  taking 
Hannibal  by  the  ear.  "Has  he  done  any 
damage  here?" 
"Isn't — isn't     he     dangerous?"     asked 

"Who,  Hannibal?    Naw!    Old  Han.  has 
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MACLEAN'S     MAGAZINE 


Will  Jan.  1st., 
1918,  Bring 
You  a  Raise 
in  Salary? 

What  are  your  prospects  to 
begin  the  New  Year?  Are 
you  in  a  position  to  go  to 
your  employer  and  say,  "I 
think  I  deserve  a  $5.00  a 
week  raise."  Will  it  be 
granted? 

That  all  depends  on  whether  you 
have  made  good.  You  know 
whether  you  have  or  not.  It  is 
the  confidence  you  have  in  your 
own  ability  that  is  going  to 
tell.  Why  not  prepare  yourself 
for  a  bigger  and  better  position 
paying  a  larger  salary  by  qual- 
ifying for  it  by  gaining  confi- 
dence in  your  own  ability.  Con- 
fidence in  yourself  can  only  be 
maintained  by  learning  how  to 
sell.  Learn  how  to  "put  things 
across."  Learn  how  to  close  a 
deal.  Learn  how  to  sell  some- 
thing, no  matter  how  small,  for 
in  successfully  handling  others 
you  are  gaining  confidence  in 
yourself. 

Why  not  allow  us  to  train  you  ? 
It  is  thought  by  many  that 
salesmen  and  saleswomen  are 
born,  and  cannot  be  made,  that 
salesmanship  is  a  knack  which 
cannot  be  acquired.  The  truth, 
as  has  been  proved  thousands 
of  times,  is  that  we  are  all 
salesmen  regardless  of  who  we 
are  or  what  we  do. 
All  the  best  positions  to-day  are 
being  filled  by  men  picked  from 
selling  Btaffs.  They  have  learned 
the  viewpoint  of  the  public —they 
understand  human  nature  —  they 
have  developed  themselves  and  are 
trained  to  handle  others. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  salesman 
to  earn  from  $2,500.00  to  $10,000.00 
per  year,  and  many  crackerjack 
salesmen  have  been  made  who  have 
been  failures  in  other  lines. 
We  teach  salesmanship.  While  we 
are  teaching  salesmanship,  the 
salesman  or  saleswoman  is  earning. 
Regardless  of  your  present  position 
in  life,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
at  least  write  for  information  and 
learn  how  to  take  your  place  in 
the  long  line  of  those  who, can  and 
are  earning  good  salaries. 
Do  not  wait  until  to-morrow  to 
learn  how  you  can  turn  your  spare 
time  into  money.  A  Post  Card  will 
bring  you   the  details. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 

Limited 
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been  a  coward  since  the  day  he  was 
born.  He  runs  from  dogs  and  wouldn't 
even  bother  a  mouse.  The  friendliest 
bear  that  ever  lived  is  old  Hannibal." 

And  then  the  Big  Idea  occurred  to  Jack 
Hindley. 

"You  are  quite  sure  that  he  wouldn't 
hurt  anyone?"  he  asked.  "Will  you  guar- 
antee that?  If  he's  as  harmless  as  you 
say,  I'd  like  to  hire  him  for  a  while." 

"What  seems  to  be  the  idea?"  asked 
the  Professor.  He  was  never  adverse  to 
turning  an  honest  penny. 

Jack  explained  after  making  sure  that 
the  proprietor  of  the  store  was  not  within 
hearing.  All  he  wanted  to  do  was  to 
take  the  bear  across  the  road  and  shove 
him  through  the  door  of  the  dance  hall. 
He  would  follow  personally — the  Profes- 
sor was  sure  about  Hannibal's  harmless- 
ness,  absolutely? — and  see  that  no  one 
was  hurt.  The  Professor  thought  he  had 
met  the  prince  of  practical  jokers. 
But  Jack's  mind  was  running  along  strict- 
ly practical  lines.  *  He  saw  a  chance  to 
shatter  his  rival's  reputation  for  bravery. 
Perhaps  also  he  could  manage  to  appear 
himself  in  a  creditable,  not  to  say  ro- 
mantic, light. 

"Look  here,"  he  said,  "how  can  I  man- 
age to  get  the  bear  out  of  there  once 
he  has  got  in?  Without  your  help,  I 
mean." 

"Hannibal  is  well  trained,"  said  the 
Professor  in  an  off-hand  way.  "See,  take 
this  cane.  Two  sharp  taps  on  the  floor 
and  old  Han.  will  stop  still  and  get  up 
on  his  hind  legs.  Three  taps  and  he'll 
follow  you  anywhere.     Get  it?" 

A  ten-dollar  bill  changed  hands  and 
the  protesting  Hannibal  was  forced  from 
his  delectable  feast  and  urged  across  the 
street. 

ONCE  within  the  lobby  the  bear's 
curiosity  got  the  better  of  him.  He 
pushed  open  a  music-wafting  green  baize 
door  and  squinted  within.  Shades  of  the 
immortal  Bruin!  The  sight  was  most 
awe-inspiring.  The  moving  figures,  the 
laughing  lights,  the  blare  of  the  orches- 
tra! He  hesitated  a  moment.  He  didn't 
know  exactly  whether  to  advance  or  re- 
treat. 

But  it  was  too  fascinating.  He  thrust 
in  his  head. 

At  that  instant  an  extremely  thin  young 
man,  with  carefully  slicked  back  hair  and 
a  Palm  Beach  suit  extremely  pinch-back- 
ed, paused  in  a  difficult  gyration  and  ad- 
vanced toward  the  door. 

"Pretty  good  little  bear  make-up,  old 
top,"  he  remarked  to  Hannibal's  head. 
"You'd  take  the  blue  ribbon  at  a  fancy 
dress,  all  right;  but  you  can't  fool  your 
uncle  Simsey!" 

His  manner  was  most  inviting.  Hanni- 
bal stepped  inside. 

Almost  at  once  Harry  Sims'  ingenious 
features  became  painfully  mobile.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  utter  a  loud  yell 
and  engage  in  wild  flight.  Then  for  half 
a  second  he  endeavored  to  get  a  grip  on 
himself.  He  must  not  eive  way  to  fear. 
He  must  maintain  his  pose.  Everyone 
knew  he  was  a  brave  man.  And  there 
was  a  reason! 

However  at  this  moment  Hannibal 
opened  wide  his  arms  for  a  friendly  em- 
brace. Harry  Sims,  losing  all  control, 
gave  an  inarticulate  yelp  and  wheeling, 
dashed  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  gave 
no  heed  to  Myrtle  whom  he  had  deserted 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor.        ' 

Rather  puzzled,  the  newcomer  strode 
onto  the  floor.     .     .     . 


THERE  was  a  swift  indrawing  of 
breath,  a  stiffening  of  startled  mus- 
cles, and  then — well — some  people  would 
have  said  pandemonium  reigned.  It  not 
only  rained,  it  hailed  and  poured.  Harry 
Sims,  who  had  never  seen  the  Alps, 
started  up  the  narrow  balcony  stairs  with 
all  the  agility,  and  none  of  the  grace  of 
a  Swiss  mountaineer.  He  finally  found 
himself  jammed  in  a  throng  of  screaming 
girls  and  brave  men,  all  going  upward 
and  wishing  they  had  wings.  Others  of 
both  sexes  were  leaving  by  the  rear  exit 
with  the  quiet  calm  of  people  in  a  theatre 
fire. 

Georgie  Ball,  the  fattest  young  man  in 
Bayhurst,  was  politely  informed  that  the 
stairway  was  in  no  respect  his  special 
property.  He  therefore  started  up  one 
of  the  balcony  posts  faster  than  a  fireman 
in  a  climbing  contest. 

The  hall  by  this  time  was  a  lonely,  deso- 
late, barren  spot,  but  the  music  went  on. 
The  leader,  true  to  tradition,  was  going 
to  do  his  duty  and  go  down  with  the  band 
stand.  His  eye,  however,  being  on  the 
lumbering  dark  mass  on  the  floor,  his 
baton  moved  up  and  down  spasmodically. 
Fancy  dancing  had  always  appealed  to 
Hannibal  who  accordingly  executed  a 
few  intricate  steps  and,  with  the  inborn 
modesty  of  a  vaudevillian,  looked  around 
for  applause.     None  came. 

HE  next  observed  that  the  drummer 
was  above  him.  He  knew  perfectly 
well  that  something  was  wrong!  On  the 
stage  he  always  looked  down  on  this 
genius  who  drew  such  strange  noises  from 
nowhere.  This  drummer  ought  to  be  put 
in  his  place.  In  some  psychic  way  the 
drummer  anticipated  Hannibal's  inten- 
tion and,  with  a  wail  that  no  sandpiper, 
cymbals  or  woods  could  make,  dashed  for 
cover.  "Such  fun,"  mused  Hannibal; 
"I've  been  missing  a  lot  that  goes  on 
while  I'm  asleep  in  my  cage." 

Above  the  other  noises  of  the  room  came 
a  loud  roar  followed  by  a  scraping  sound, 
ending  in  a  thud  that  shook  the  building 
like  an  exploding  mine.  Hannibal,  turn- 
ing quickly,  saw  a  mass  somewhat  similar 
to  himself  arise  from  the  floor  as  if  jerked 
by  a  derrick  and  with  the  speed  of  an 
aeroplane  disappear  rearwards.  It  was 
none  other  than  Georgie  Ball  who  had 
fallen  from  his  post.  Under  the  mental 
stress  of  the  moment  he  had  become  a 
sylph. 

The  frenzied  Juliets  in  the  balcony 
gasped,  and  the  Romeos  who  should  have 
been  on  the  ground  but  were  up  in  the 
air  groaned.  Hannibal,  cocking  his  hat  on 
one  side,  with  something  resembling  a 
wink,  seemed  to  say,  "I'm  going  to  join 
you  and  stir  things  up.  It's  getting  aw- 
fully quiet  and  slow!"  Crossing  the  slip- 
pery floor,  sliding  like  a  drunken  man,  he 
commenced  to  shin  up  one  of  the  support- 
ing posts.  Fresh  screams  arose,  discon- 
certed faces  peered  over  the  rail. 

Thoughts  were  flashing  through  Harry 
Sims'  mind  with  machine-gun  rapidity. 
He  knew  that  Myrtle  must  be  among  the 
frightened  group  of  girls  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  one  end  of  the  balcony.  The 
bear  was  headed  for  them.  Now  was  the 
time  to  make  good  on  the  reputation  he 
had  built  up  for  himself.  But  after  all 
— -safety  first! 

"Say,  fellows,"  he  whispered,  "we  can 
slip  down  and  make  the  door." 

"It's  only  the  trick  bear  from  the  show," 
said  one  of  the  young  men   sheepishly. 
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•'He's  only  having  a  bit  o'  fun;  he  won't 
hurt   anybody." 

"V  can't  tell,"  said  another,  "what 
they'll  do  when  they  get  Ion 

"We  better  go  get  help,"  declared  the 
unhanpy  teacher  of  new  steps.  "Get  a 
policeman  with  a  Run.     I  b'n  thinking — " 

His  thinking  stopped  abruptly  however. 
A  hairy  paw  shot  over  the  rail,  and,  like 
the  bullet  from  an  air-gun,  Harry  was 
on  his  way  down  the  stairs,  followed  by 
:nany  braves  as  could  navigate  the 
narrow  passage.  Hannibal,  about  to 
t  himself  over,  saw  the  downward 
tlash  and  wondered  why  these  strange 
playfellows  were  always  changing  their 
positions.  Then  he  saw  the  girls  on  the 
balcony  and  decided  to  continue  his  climb. 

A  T  this  stage  Jack  Hindley  made  his 
-**■  appearance.  He  struggled  through 
the  stream  of  fugitives  in  the  lobby  and 
gained  the  floor  of  the  dance  hall  just 
Hannibal  was  preparing  to  scramble 
over  'the  balcony  rail.  Shrill  screams 
from  the  girls  rang  in  his  ears. 

Jack  went  up  the  stairs  three  at  a 
time,  calling  encouragement  to  the  im- 
prisoned fair  ones  as  he  went.  Hannibal 
ignized  his  former  benefactor  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  eye  and  turned  to 
welcome  him.  Tap,  tap  went  the  cane 
in  Jack's  hand  and  the  bear,  true  to  his 
training,  reared  himself  up  on  his  hind 
legs. 

"Don't  be  afraid,"  called  Hindley. 
Among  the  girls  he  recognized  Myrtle. 
She  was  watching  him  with  something 
akin  to  amazement  and — yes,  there  could 
be  no  doubt — a  look  of  pride  and  exul- 
tation. "I'll  get  this  bear  out  He's  harm- 
less. Come  along,  sir,  and  stop  frighten- 
ing the  ladies  I" 

Tap,  tap,  tap  went  his  cane— and  then 
another  for  good  measure.  As  the  fourth 
tap  came,  a  look  of  surprise  might  have 
been  seen  stealing  over  the  physiognomy 
of  the  bear.  But  a  trained  bear  knows 
nothing  but  obedience  so — out  shot  his 
furry  paw.  And  darkness  suddenly  de- 
scended upon  Jack  Hindley. 

HE  came  to  some  time  later  to  find 
himself  propped  up  against  the  bal- 
cony railing.  His  head,  which  was  sup- 
ported by  a  cushion,  felt  very  dizzy  and 
queer.  Sharp  pains  starting  somewhere 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  jaw,  went  all 
through  him  like  sharp  needles.  But  Jack 
heeded  this  not  at  all  for,  sitting  on  the 
floor  beside  him,  with  a  wealth  of  tendeiv 
ness  and  solicitude  in  her  round  blue 
eyes,  was  Myrtle  Dale.  As  he  sat  up, 
she  quite  unabashedly  took  possession  of 
his  hand. 

"Jack,  you  were  so  brave!"  she  whis- 
pered. "You're  a  real  hero,  Jack.  You 
do  brave  things  instead  of  talking  about 
them." 

"Where's  the  bear?"  he  asked,  faintly. 

"The  Professor  took  him,"  answered 
Myrtle.     "But  never  mind  the  bear  now." 

Harry  was  quite  willing  to  forget  the 
bear.  They  had  more  interesting  things 
to  talk  about. 

'  I  *  HE  next  morning,  with  a  joyous  song 
-*■  of  spring  in  his  heart  and  an  enor- 
mous bandage  around  his  face,  Hindley 
strolled  down  the  front  street.  As  he 
passed  the  moving  picture  palace  in  front 
of  which  a  flaming  poster  still  an- 
nounced that  Hannibal,  the  wonderful 
trained  bear,  would  perform  within. 
Professor  Lionel  Leroy  came  rushing  out 
to  intercept  him.  From  across  the  street 
Hardy,  the  proprietor  of  the  candy  store, 
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College.  Its  text  is  in  the  easily  understood  and  non-technical  language  of  the 
home  kitchen. 

Mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 
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BoyS— What    Do   You   Do   With   Your   Spare   Time? 

We  have  a  plan  by   which  you  may  gain  real  live  salesmanship  experience,  come  in  contact  with 
prominent  men — and  earn  for  yourself  a  nice  income — something  worth  while. 

Boys  all   over  the  country  are  earning   lota   of  money  and  are  acquiring  business  experience.     A 
card  will  bring  full  particulars  to  any  boy  or  his   parents. 

Agency  Division 
The   MacLean   Publishing  Company,   Limited,    143   University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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converged  on  him  also  with  purpose  in 
his  glance. 

"I  wanna  see  you,  Hindley,"  called 
Hardy.  "There's  the  matter  of  that 
broken  showcase  in  my  store.  Damages 
will  be  four  dollars  on  that." 

"Oh,  well,  I'll  pay  it!"  laughed  Jack. 
Naturally  he  was  inclined  to  check  out- 
goings of  cash  with  an  accountant's 
acuteness  but  this  morning  he  was  too 
happy  to  dispute  an  item. 

"Then  there's  the  matter  of  the  candy  " 
went  on  Hardy.  "I  watched  you  from 
behind  the  other  counter.  I  was  good 
and  scared  myself  but  I  kept  track  of  your 
disbursements  just  the  same.  It's  funny 
how  you  seemed  to  grab  just  the  expen- 
sive kinds— two  pounds  chocolate  creams, 
pound  and  a  half  of  candied  marsheeny 
cherries,  two  pounds  chocolate  nuts " 

^'How  much?"  demanded  Jack. 

"Three-seventy  in  all,"  replied  Hardy. 

Jack  counted  out  the  money  and  hand- 
ed it  over.  Hardy  recrossed  the  road, 
contented. 

"It  was  queer  how  old  Hannibal  came 
to  swat  you  like  that,"  said  Professor 
Leroy,  breaking  in  at  this  point.  "He's 
never  done  such  a  thing  before.  Perhaps 
you  got  mixed  on  your  signals.  I  forgot 
to  explain  that  he  was  once  a  boxing  bear 
Lsed  to  put  on  the  gloves  with  anyone 
that  would  get  into  the  ring  with  him  I 
had  signals  to  tell  him  what  to  do." 

"I  think,"  said  Jack,  striving  to  re- 
member, "that  I  tapped  four  times." 

"Then  that  explains  the  whole  thing!" 
explained  Leroy,  triumphantly.  "Four 
taps  was  the  signal  for  an  undercut.  You 
asked  for  it,  you  see.  Old  Han.,  he 
couldnt  naturally  do  anything  else  but 
hand  it  to  you!" 

"Well,  I  got  it!"  said  Jack,  shortly,  pre- 
paring to  go  on. 

.<T^.But,  hold  on'"  said  Ler°y-  Hurriedly. 

there  s  some  items  of  business  to  settle 
up,  arising  out  of  this  here  little  affair 
There  s  the  matter  of  damage  to  the  hall 
Hannibal's  paws  kind  of  scratched  the 
paint  off  the  pillars.  The  manager's  been 
after  me  about  it.  Eight  dollars,  he 
claims. 

''Very  well,"  agreed   Hindley,  grimly. 

I II   pay   you   and   you   can   settle   with 
him.    Here's  the  money.    Good  day." 
„  "WAIT!     That's  not  all,"  said'  Leroy. 

The  people  at  the  dance  were  so  scared 
they  complained  to  the  police  and  I've 
been  told  to  get  Hannibal  out  of  town 
on  the  next  train.  That  loses  us  two 
days'  engagement  here.     That  comes  to 


twenty  dollars.  I  can't  stand  to  lose  that 
y'  know.  Then  there's  the  bear.  You 
stuffed  him  so  full  of  candy  and  led  him 
into  so  much  excitement  that  he's  clean 
off  his  form.  I  may  have  to  see  a  vet. 
about  him.  Wear  and  tear  on  the  bear 
is  an  item  that  can't  be  overlooked  in  a 
deal  of  this  kind.  Suppose  we  put  down 
ten  dollars  for  that?" 

Jack  was  not  accustomed  to  use  strong 
language  but  he  looked  Leroy  in  the  eye 
and  told  the  bear  man  some  straight 
things  about  himself  with  a  vigor  that 
was  surprising.  But  he  paid  the  full 
amount.  Nothing  must  be  allowed  to  get 
out  that  might  tarnish  his  glorious  record 
of  the  night  before. 

T5EING  of  a  methodical  turn,  Hindley 
*-*  always  entered  up  such  expenditures 
as  he  was  called  to  make  in  a  book  kept 
for  the  purpose.  Accordingly  an  account 
was  opened  for  the  evening's  proceedings 
and  the  debit  items  duly  entered  as  fol- 
lows:— 

ACCOUNT  OF  HANNIBAL 
(Trained  Bear) 

To  rent  of  bear $10.00 

To  box  of  candy  (1)  .75 

To  candy  for  bear  3.70 

To  broken  glass   4.00 

To  two  days'  theatrical  engage- 
ment    20.00 

To  damages  to  hall 8.00 

To  wear  and  tear  on  the  bear.  .  10.00 

To  doctor's  bill   (estimated) 15.00 

Total $71.45 

It  was  rather  a  staggering  total.  Near- 
ly a  month's  salary,  in  fact.  For  a  few 
moments  Hindley  studied  over  the  figures 
with  a  frown.  Then,  however,  the  neces- 
sity of  posting  the  other  side  of  the  trans- 
action occurred  to  him.  His  mind  went 
back  to  that  wonderful  moment  when 
Myrtle  had  snuggled  into  his  arms  and 
laid  her  golden  head  against  his  ban- 
daged face — and,  with  the  greatest  satis- 
faction, he  entered  on  the  credit  side: — 

To  Myrtle $5,000,000.00 

71.45 


Balance    $4,999,928 .  55 

"A  pretty  fair  balance  for  one  night's 
work,"  he  said  to  himself. 
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and  cargo  carriers  in  America.  With 
Hurley  and  Ford  and  Ferguson  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion, you  can  wager  on  the  ships  being 
ready  as  soon  as  the  army. 

CTANDARDIZING  sizes  and  types  is 
^  the  key  to  speed.  To  date,  4  sizes  have 
been  chosen,  5,000  tons  for  the  Submarine 
Boat  Company's  28  ways,  9,000  tons  for 
the  U.S.  Steel's  two  plants,  one  at  Newark, 
the  other  at  Mobile,  ten  ways  at  each 
plant;  7,500  and  7,600  for  the  Interna- 
tional Corporation's  plant  at  Hog  Island 
and  young  Harriman's  two  plants  at  Phil- 
adelphia. The  fuel  will  be  oil,  permitting 
a  radius  of  20,000  miles  cruise  without  re- 
filling. At  first,  the  speed  was  specified 
at  14  knots.  This  has  been  raised  to  16 
in   order  to  outdistance  the   submarine. 


The  entire  output  of  40  fabricating  plants 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi 
is  being  taken  for  this  merchant  fleet. 
Please  look  at  the  names  behind  each 
plant!  They  comprise  the  strongest 
financiers  in  the  world,  not  including  the 
power  behind  the  other  big  plants  doing 
work  for  the  navy,  like  Schwab  and  New- 
port News.  Before  sizes  were  standard- 
ized every  ship  required  400  inspections, 
$400  of  notarial  fees.  All  this  wasted 
time  is  cut  out  by  standardizing  sizes. 
Only  18^'  of  the  actual  work  is  done  in  the 
assembling  plants,  while  82%  is  done  in 
the  fabricating  plants.  This  is  essentially 
Ford's  system.  Money  is  advanced  by  the 
Government  for  leases,  plants,  rail  con- 
nections, housing,  hotels,  and  the  ships 
are  taken  over  at  10%  profit  to  the  com- 
panies above  cost. 


I  don't  know  how  this  reads  to  you ;  but 
it  does  not  read  to  me  as  though  Uncle 
Sam  expected  a  short  and  easy  war. 
Neither  does  it  read  as  though  he  were 
stalling.  And,  remember,  all  this  ship- 
building does  not  include  navy  work,  nor 
such  private  contracts  as  $370,000,000 
worth  of  ships  now  being  built  in  Balti- 
more, Galveston,  Newport  News,  Texas 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

THE  work  accomplished  in  six  months 
is  almost  incredible;  it  is  catching  up 
on  a  century's  neglect.  But  having  let 
the  contracts  and  financed  the  cash  does 
not  end  the  Emergency  Fleet's  work;  its 
two  biggest  difficulties  are  still  ahead. 
A  moment's  thought  suggests  what  the 
two  difficulties  are.  Except  for  coastal 
traffic,  Uncle  Sam  has  been  off  the  sea  for 
forty  years.  Where  is  he  to  get  his  sea- 
men to  man  the  fleet?  And  his  ship- 
builders to  build  it?  The  first  question  is 
more  easily  answered  than  the  second. 
Before  the  war,  foreign  labor  reduced  the 
wages  of  seamen  to  a  level  which  Ameri- 
cans would  not  accept  and  they  quit  the 
sea.  Since  the  war,  wages  for  seamen 
have  so  increased  that  a  merchant  marine 
job  offers  as  good  wages  as  munition  fac- 
tory or  office.  Modern  steel  ships  run 
with  oil  fuel  require  the  same  qualifica- 
tions in  a  seaman  as  a  chauffeur — me- 
chanics and  a  steady  head  rather  than 
seamanship.  The  long  apprenticeship 
needed  for  a  boy  to  man  a  sailing  vessel 
is  not  needed  on  a  modern  oil  burner.  A 
month's  training  will  prove  an  applicant 
fit  or  unfit,  just  as  a  month's  trial  will 
usually  demonstrate  whether  a  man  can 
run  a  furnace  or  a  motor  car;  so  27  free 
nautical  schools  have  been  opened  in  every 
section  of  the  country  to  train  boys  for 
merchant  marine  work.  Here  courses  are 
given  in  mathematics,  in  steering,  in  me- 
chanics, in  wireless.  The  boy  fit  has  a  job 
wniHn<*  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  course. 
Until  there  are  enough  seamen  so  trained, 
the  navy  will  man  the  merchant  fleet.  As 
to  wages,  before  the  war  they  ran  from 
$25  to  $40  a  month  and  keep.  To-day, 
thev  run  $60  a  month  for  sailors,  $50  for 
coal  papers,  $65  for  oil  stokers,  $70  for 
bo'sun.$75  for  mechanics.  50  cents  an  hour 
for  overtime,  and  50%  over  wages  while  in 
the  war  zone,  with  $100  compensation  if 
clothes  are  lost. 

The  matter  of  builders  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult one  for  the  shin  plants.  Ship  build- 
ing has  been  a  dead  craft  here  for  forty 
years.  But  shipbuilding  is  no  longer  the 
work  of  a  cunning  wood  craftsman.  A 
steel  ship  is  a  bridge  afloat.  Steel  ship- 
building is  the  work  for  chauffeurs*  for 
g;is  fitters,  for  plumbers,  for  garage  men, 
for  metal  mechanics,  who  are  over  the 
draft  age.  The  ship  plants  now  have 
300.000  men  at  work.  Thev  need  500,000. 
Whore  are  thev  to  pet  them?  Ships  are 
as  essential  to  win  the  war  ns  a  bomb  in 
the  trenches;  so  the  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  men  drafted  who  prefer  metal 
work  to  trench  fighting  should  be  given 
the  option  to  elect  for  service  in  the  ship 
plants;  and  that  here  they  should  be  given 
the  same  rank  and  chance  for  promotion 
as  in  the  army,  with  title  and  medal  for 
distinguished  service.  Ideal  living  con- 
ditions will  be  provided  for  the  workmen. 
Theatres,  moving  pictures,  sanitary 
houses  will  be  provided;  and  the  pay  will 
be  easily  double  the  army  pay.  When  the 
draft  call  increases  from  one  million  to 
five  million  men,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  many  a  young  fellow  will  elect 
for  service  in  the  ship  building  army. 
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than  you,  I  know,  and,  by  your  standards, 
I  fear  unattractive.  Hut  you  love  power, 
and  I  have  it.  I  will  take  you  into  my 
lies.  I  will  show  you  how  those  live 
who  stand  behind  the  clouds  and  wield 
the  thumli 

SIIK  looked  at  him  with  genuine  sur- 
prise. It  was  necessary  to  readjust 
some  of  her  impressions  of  him.  <  I 
!•  was,  after  all.  a  human  being. 
"What  you  say  is  all  very  well  so  far 
as  it  goes,  she  told  him.  "I  admit  that  a 
life  of  scheming  and  adventure  attracts 
me.  I  love  power.  I  can  think  of  noth- 
tnore  wonderful  than  to  feel  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  world — the  political  world 
— roar  or  die  away,  according  to  the  touch 
of  one's  Angers.  Oh,  yes,  we're  alike  so 
far  as  that  is  concerned!  But  there  is 
a  very  vital  difference.  You  are  only 
U  American  by  accident.  I  am  one  by 
descent.  For  me  there  doesn't  exist  any 
other  country.     For  you  Germany  comes 

"But  can't  you  realize,"  he  went  on 
erly,  "that  even  this  is  for  the  best? 
America  to-day  is  hypnotized  by  a  maud- 
lin, sentimental  affection  for  England,  a 
country  from  whom  she  never  received 
anything  but  harm.  We  want  to  change 
that  We  want  to  kill  for  ever  the  mis- 
understanding between  the  two  greatest 
nations  in  the  world.  My  creed  of  life 
could  be  yours,  too,  without  a  single  lapse 
from  your  patriotism.  Friendship,  alli- 
.  brotherhood,  between  Germany  and 
America.     That  would  be  my   text." 

"Shall  I  be  perfectly  frank?"  Pamela 
asked. 

"Xothing  else  is  worth  while,"  was  the 
instant  answer. 

"Well,  then,"  she  continued,  "I  can  quite 
see  that  Germany  has  everything  to  gain 
from  America's  friendship,  but  I  cannot 
see  the  quid  pro  q 

"And  yet  it  is  so  clear,"  Fischer  insist- 
ed. "Your  own  cloud  may  not  be  very 
large  just  now,  but  it  is  growing,  and,  be- 
fore you  know  it,  it  will  be  upon  you. 
Can  you  not  realize  why  Japan  is  keeping 
out  of  this  war?  She  is  conserving  her 
strength.  Millions  flow  into  her  coffers 
week  by  week.  In  a  few  years  time, 
Japan,  for  the  first  time  in  her  history, 
will  know  what  it  is  to  possess  solid 
wealth.  What  does  she  want  it  for,  do 
you  think?  She  has  no  dream  of  Euro- 
pean aggression,  or  her  soldiers  would  be 
fighting  there  now.  China  is  hers  for  the 
taking,  a  rich  prize  ready  to  fall  into 
her  mouth  at  any  moment.  But  the  end 
and  aim  of  all  Japanese  policy,  the  secret 
Mecca  of  her  desires,  is  to  repay  with  the 
sword  the  insults  your  country  has 
heaped  upon  her.  It  is  for  that,  believe 
me,  that  her  arsenals  are  working  night 
and  day,  her  soldiers  are  training,  her 
fleet  is  in  reserve.  While  you  haggle 
about  a  few  volunteers,  Japan  is  strength- 
ening and  perfecting  a  mighty  army  for 
one  purpose  and  one  purpose  only.  Un- 
less you  wake  up,  you  will  be  in  the  posi- 
tion that  Great  Britain  was  in  two  years 
ago.  Even  now,  work  though  you  may, 
you  will  never  wholly  make  up  for  lost 
time.  The  one  chance  for  you  is  friend- 
ship with  Germany." 

"Will  Germany  be  in  a  position  to  help 
us  after  the  war?"  Pamela  asked. 

"Xever  doubt  it,"  Fischer  replied 
vehemently.  "Before  peace  is  signed  the 
sea    power   of    England    will    be    broken. 
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With  Delicious  Quaker  Oats 

In  the  writer's  home,  when  foods  began  to  soar,  we  made  a  study 
of  food  values  and  costs.  We  figured  by  calories,  because  all  rationing 
is  based   on   this   unit  of  nutrition. 

We  found  that  1000  calories  cost  five  cents  in  Quaker  Oats.  We 
found  that  in  eggs  the  same  nutrition  cost  over  40  cents. 


In  steak  it  costs  over  27  cents. 

In  ham,    19  cents  — In  potatoes,  16  cents. 

In  bread  and  milk  about   13  cents. 


Our  average  meal,  measured  by 
calories,  cost  four  times  as  much  as 
Quaker  Oats.  So  I  figured  that  every 
dollar's  worth  of  Quaker  Oats  would 
save   us   about    IS 

We    used    Quaker    Oats    in   bread    and 


muffins,  in  pancakes  and  cookies,  as 
well  as  in  porridge  Then  I  discovered 
that  Quaker  Oats  made  most  things 
more  delightful.  That  luscious  flavor, 
found  in  no  other  grain  food,  has  made 
our  new  meals  twice  better  than  the 
old.     We   were   missing   all   that   before. 


Just  the  Queen  Oats  Flaked 


Quaker  Oats  are  made  from  only  the  rich, 
plumji.  flaTory  oats.  In  this  selection  s 
bushel  of  choice  osU  yields  but  ten  pounds 
of   Quaker. 

So  Quaker  OsU   ha*   b-  iraous 


for  its  wealtb  of  flavor.     Among  oat 
everywhere  it  is  the  favorite  brand.     let  it 
costs  no  extra  price. 

The  way  to  make  oat  foods  doubly  popular 
is  to  make  them  with  Quaker  Oats. 


30c  and  12c  per  package  in  Canada  and  United  States,  except  in  far  West 
where  high  freights  may  prohibit. 

QUAKER  t  SWEETBITS 

The  Cookie  Perfection 

1    eon    sugar,  2    eggs,  ;i  spoons    baking    powder, 

1    tablespoon    butter,  ?H   cups   uncooked    Quaker    Oats, 

dq  butter  and  sugar.     Add  yolks  of  egg*.     Add  Quaker  Oats, 

and    add    vanilla. 
Beat  whites   of  am   rtiff  and   ;i  M   but.     Drop  on  battered  tins 
with  teaspoon,  bin  i   tin,  as  they  spread.     Bake   in 

slow   oven,      fcfsjpa    tbouf 

The  Quaker  Gats  (pmpany 


Peterborough,  Can. 


(1788) 


Saskatoon,  Can. 
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WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  Limited 

Montreal,  Can.  Dorchester,   Mass. 
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Names 

THE  IDEAL  METHOD 
OK  MARKING  LINEN. 
Also  woolen  and  knitted 
garments  which  cannot  be 
marked  with  marking  ink. 
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Price     for     any     name     not 
exceeding    22    letters: 

24    doz 14.00 

12    doz 2.25 

6    doz 1.50 

3    doz 1.00 

Style  sheets  may  be  ob- 
tained from 

CASH.  LTD. 

H   Wellington  St    W.. 

or     301     St. 

James    St..    Montreal. 
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Financially  she  will  be  ruined.  She  is 
a  country  without  economic  science,  with- 
out foresight,  without  statesmen.  The 
days  of  her  golden  opportunities  have 
passed,  frittered  away.  Unless  we  of 
our  great  pity  bind  up  her  wounds,  Eng- 
land will  bleed  to  death  before  the  war  is 
over." 

"That,  you  must  remember,"  Pamela 
said  practically,  "is  your  point  of  view." 

"I  could  tell  you  things ,"  he  began. 

"Don't,"  she  begged.  "I  know  what 
your  outlook  is  now.  Be  definite.  Leav- 
ing aside  that  other  matter,  what  is  your 
proposition  to  me?" 


UMSCHER  walked  for  a  while  in  silence. 
*■  They  had  turned  back  some  time  since, 
and  were  once  more  nearing  the  Plaza. 

"You  ask  me  to  leave  out  what  is  most 
vital,"  he  said  at  last.  "I  have  never 
been  married,  Miss  Van  Teyl.  I  am 
wealthy.  I  am  promised  great  honors  at 
the  end  of  this  war.  When  that  comes, 
I  shall  rest.  If  you  will  be  my  wife,  you 
can  choose  your  home,  you  can  choose 
your  title." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"But  I  am  not  sure  that  I  even  like  you, 
Mr.  Fischer,"  she  objected.  "We  have 
fought  in  opposite  camps,  and  you  have 
had  the  bad  taste  to  be  victorious.  Be- 
sides which,  you  were  perfectly  brutal 
to  James,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I 
don't  resent  your  bargain  with  me.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  feeling  very  bitter 
towards  you." 

"You  should  not,"  he  remonstrated 
earnestly.  "Remember  that,  after  all, 
women  are  only  dabblers  in  diplomacy. 
Their  very  physique  prevents  them  from 
playing  the  final  game.  You  have  brains, 
of  course,  but  there  are  other  things — 
experience,  courage,  resource.  You  would 
be  a  wonderful  helpmate,  Miss  Van  Teyl, 
even  if  your  individual  and  unaided  efforts 
have  not  been  entirely  successful." 

She  sighed.  Pamela  just  then  was  a 
picture  of  engaging  humility. 

"It  is  so  hard  for  me,"  she  murmured. 
"I  do  not  want  to  marry  yet.  I  do  not 
wish  to  think  of  it.  And  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  Mr.  Fischer — well,  I  am  simply 
furious  when  I  think  of  your  attitude  last 
night.    But  I  love  adventures." 

"I  will  promise  you  all  the  adventures 
that  can  be  crammed  into  your  life,"  he 
urged. 

"But  be  more  definite,"  she  persisted. 
"Where  should  we  start?  You  are  over 
here  now  on  some  important  mission.  Tell 
me  more  about  it?' 

"I  cannot  just  yet,"  he  answered.  "All 
that  I  can  promise  you  is  that,  if  I  am 
successful,  it  will  stop  the  war  just  as 
surely  as  Captain  Graham's  new  explo- 
sive." 

"I  thought  you  were  going  to  make  a 
confidante  of  me,"  she  complained. 

He  suddenly  gripped  her  arm.  It  was 
tho  first  time  he  had  touched  her,  and  she 
felt  a  queer  surging  of  the  blood  to  her 
head,  a  sudden  and  almost  uncontrollable 
repulsion.  The  touch  of  his  long  fingers 
was  like  flame;  his  eyes,  behind  their 
sheltering  spectacles,  glowed  in  a  curious, 
disconcerting  fashion. 

"To  the  woman  who  was  my  pledged 
wife,"  he  said,  "I  would  tell  everything. 
From  the  woman  who  gave  me  her  hand 
and  became  my  ally  I  would  have  no 
secrets.  Come,  I  have  a  message,  more 
than  a  message,  to  the  American  people. 
I  am  taking  it  to  Washington  before  many 
hours  have  passed.  If  it  is  your  will,  it 
should  be  you  to  whom  I  will  deliver  it." 

Pamela  walked  on  with  her  head  in  the 


air.  Fischer  was  leaning  a  little  towards 
her.  Every  now  and  then  his  mouth 
twitched  slightly.  His  eyes  seemed  to  be 
seeking  to  reach  the  back  of  her  brain. 

"Please  go  now,"  she  begged.  "I  can't 
think  clearly  while  you  are  here,  and  I 
want  to  make  up  my  mind.  I  will  send 
to  you  when  I  am  ready." 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

DAMELA  sat  that  afternoon  on  the 
*  balcony  of  the  country  club  at  Bal- 
tusrol  and  approved  of  her  surroundings. 
Below  her  stretched  a  pleasant  vista  of 
rolling  greensward,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  the  figures  of  the  golfers.  Beyond, 
the  misty  blue  background  of  rising  hills. 

"I  can't  tell  you  how  peaceful  this  all 
seems,  Jimmy,"  she  said  to  her  brother, 
who  had  brought  her  out  in  his  automo- 
bile. "One  doesn't  notice  the  air  of  strain 
over  on  the  Continent,  because  it's  the 
same  everywhere,  but  it  gets  a  little  on 
one's  nerves,  all  the  same.  I  positively 
love  it  here." 

"It's  fine  to  have  you,"  was  the  hearty 
response.  "Gee,  that  fellow  coming  to  the 
sixteenth  hole  can  play  some!" 

Pamela  directed  her  attention  idly  to- 
wards the  figure  which  her  brother  indi- 
cated— a  man  in  light  tweeds,  who  played 
with  an  easy  and  graceful  swing,  and  with 
the  air  of  one  to  whom  the  game  presented 
no  difficulties  whatever.  She  watched 
him  drive  for  the  seventeenth — a  long, 
raking  ball,  fully  a  hundred  yards  further 
than  his  opponent's — watched  him  play  a 
long  iron  shot  on  to  the  green  and  hole 
out  in  three. 

"Two  under  bogey,"  James  Van  Teyl 
murmured.    "I  say,  Pamela!" 

She  took  no  notice.  Her  eyes  were  still 
following  the  figure  of  the  golfer.  She 
watched  him  drive  at  the  last  hole,  play 
a  mashie  shot  on  to  the  green,  and  hit 
the  hole  for  a  three.  The  frown  deepened 
upon  her  forehead.  She  was  looking  very 
uncompromising  indeed  when  the  two  men 
ascended  the  steps. 

"I  didn't  know,  Mr.  Lutchester,  that 
there  were  any  factories  down  this  way," 
she  remarked  severely,  as  he  paused  be- 
fore her  in  surprise. 

For  a  single  moment  she  fancied  she 
saw  a  flash  of  annoyance  in  his  eyes.  It 
was  gone  so  swiftly,  however,  that  she 
remained  uncertain.  He  held  out  his 
hand,  laughing. 

"Fairly  caught  out,  Miss  Van  Teyl," 
he  confessed.  "You  see,  I  was  tempted, 
and  I  fell." 

His  companion,  an  elderly,  clean-shaven 
man,  passed  on.  Pamela  glanced  after 
him. 

"Who  is  your  opponent?"  she  asked. 

"Just  someone  I  picked  up  on  the  tee," 
Lutchester  explained.  "How  is  our  friend 
Fischer  this  morning?" 

"I  walked  with  him  for  an  hour  in  the 
Park,"  Pamela  replied.  "He  seemed  quite 
cheerful.  I  have  scarcely  thanked  you 
yet  for  returning  the  pocket-book,  have 
I?" 

His  face  was  inscrutable. 

"Couldn't  keep  a  thing  that  didn't  be- 
long to  me,  could  I?"  he  observed. 

"You  have  a  marvellous  gift  for  dis- 
covering  lost  property,"   she   murmured. 

"For  discovering  the  owners,  you 
mean,"  he  retorted,  with  a  little  bow. 

"You're  some  golfer,  I  see,  Mr.  Lutches- 
ter," Van  Teyl  interposed. 

"I  was  on  my  game  to-day,"  Lutchester 
admitted.  "With  a  little  luck  at  the 
seventh,"  he  continued  earnestly,  "I 
might    have    tied     the    amateur    record. 
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You  see,  my  ball — but  there,  I  musn't  bore 
you  now.  I  must  look  after  my  opponent 
ami  stand  him  a  drink.  We  shall  meet 
■KSin,   I   daresay." 

I.utchester  passed  on,  and  Pamela 
glanced  up  at  her  brother. 

Is  he  a  sphinx  or  a  fool?"  she  whis- 
pered. 

"Don't  ask  me,"  Van  Teyl  replied. 
ins  to  me  you  were  a  bit  rough  on 
him,  any  way.  I  don't  see  why  the  fellow 
shouldn't  have  a  day's  holiday  before  he 
gets  to  work.  If  I  had  his  swing,  it 
would  interfere  with  my  career,  I  know 
that." 

"Did  you  recognize  the  man  with  whom 
he  was   playing?"   Pamela  inquired. 

"Cant  say  that  I  did.     His  face 
familiar,    too." 

"Go  and  see  if  you  can  find  out  his 
name,"  Pamela  begged.  "It  isn't  ordin- 
ary cariosity.     I  really  want  to  know." 

"That's    easy    enough,"    Van    Teyl    re- 
plied, rising  from  his   place.     "I'll  order 
it  the  same  time." 

Pamela  leaned  a  little  further  back  in 
her  chair.  Her  eyes  seemed  to  be  fixed 
upon  the  pleasant  prospect  of  wooded 
slopes  and  green,  upward-stretching 
sward.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  saw  only 
two  faces— Fischer's  and  Lutchester's. 
Her  chief  impulse  in  life  for  the  immediate 
present  seemed  to  have  resolved  itself 
into  a  fierce,  almost  a  passionate  curiosity. 
It  was  the  riddle  of  those  two  brains 
which  she  was  so  anxious  to  solve.  .  . 
Fischer,  the  cold,  subtle  intriguer,  with 
schemes  at  the  back  of  his  mind  which 
she  knew  quite  well  that,  even  in  the 
moment  of  his  weakness,  he  intended  to 
keep  to  himself;  and  Lutchester,  with  his 
almost  cynical  devotion  to  pleasure,  yet 
with  his  unaccountable  habit  of  suggest- 
ing a  strength  and  qualities  to  which  he 
neither  laid  nor  established  any  claim. 
Of  the  two  men  it  was  Lutchester  who 
piqued  her,  with  whom  she  would  have 
found  more  pleasure  in  the  battle  of 
wits.  She  found  herself  alternately  furi- 
ous and  puzzled  with  him,  yet  her  un- 
easiness concerning  him  possessed  more 
disquieting,  more  fascinating  possibilities 
than  any  of  the  emotions  inspired  by  the 
other  man. 

Van  Teyl  returned  to  her  presently,  a 
little   impressed. 

"Thought  I  knew  that  chap's  face,"  he 
observed.  "It's  Eli  Hamblin  —  Senator 
Hamblin,   you   know." 

"A  friend  and  confidant  of  the  Presi- 
dent," she  murmured.  "A  Westerner,  too. 
I  wonder  what  he's  doing  here.  .  .  . 
Jimmv!" 

"Hallo,   Sis?" 

"You've  just  got  to  be  a  dear,"  Pamela 
begged.  "Go  to -the  caddy  master,  or 
professional,  or  somebody,  and  find  out 
whether  Mr.  Lutchester  met  him  here  by 
accident  or  whether  they  arrived  to- 
gether." 

"You'll  turn  me  into  a  regular  sleuth- 
hound,"  he  laughed.  "However,  here 
goes." 


HE  strolled  off  again,  and  Pamela 
found  herself  forced  to  become  mun- 
dane and  frivolous  whilst  she  chatted 
with  some  newly-arrived  acquaintances. 
It  was  not  until  some  little  time  after  her 
brother's  return  that  she  found  herself 
alone  with  him. 

"Well?"  she  asked  eagerly. 

"They  arrived  within  a  few  minutes  of 
one  another,"  Van  Teyl  announced. 
■"Senator  Hamblin  bought  a  couple  of  new 
balls  and  made  some  inquiries  about  the 
course,  but   said  nothing  about  playing. 
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MARMALADE 
HABIT 


Use  "Curling  Brand"  Mar- 
malade with  white  bread  or 
brown  bread,  at  breakfast,  at 
luncheon,  or  at  dinner.  It 
makes  war-breads  most  pal- 
atable, and  this  combination 
may  take  the  place  of  meats 
in  the  daily  dietary. 


"CURLING  BRAND" 

Seville  Orange  Marmalade 


is  made  with  the  same 
ran-  and  regard  for  high 
quality  that  were  put  into 
the  Scotch-made  Marma- 
lade of  your  grandparents' 
days.  Made  in  Canada, 
•'  Curling  H  ra  n  d  "  is 
cheaper. 


Look  and  ask  for  the  plaid  label  with  the 
curling  stone  and  brooms.  Study  the  pic- 
ture of  the  Jar  in  this  advertisement. 
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Weak  From 
Birth 

Barriston  (Ont.)  Child  Saved  by  Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets. 


MR.  CORBY,  HARRISTON  P.O., 
ONT.,   writes: — "Just  a  few  lines  in 

g       praise  of  Dr.  Casse.l's   Tablets.      Our 

§f        little  girl  was  weak 

E  from  birth,  and 
though  we  tried  doe- 

s        tor's   medicine    and 

p  other  things  she  got 
no  better.  She  just 
lay  in  her  cot  and 
cried,     and    neigh- 

g        hours    all    eaid    we 

H  could  not  save  her. 
Then    I   read  about 

=  Dr.  Cassell's  Tab- 
lets.    I  sad  to  my 

=        wife,   '  while  there's 

J  life  tliere's  hope'; 
we    will    trv    these 

1  Tablets.  We  did, 
and  from  the  first 
box  we  could  see  a 

jf  change  in  the  child. 
She  seemed  to  rest 
more  comfortably,  and  slept  well  at 
night.  We  kept  on  giving  Dr.  Cassell's 
Tablets   till   she   was   18    months   old, 


and  now  at  three  years  I  don't  think 
there  can  be  a  healthier  child  in 
the  whole  Dominion. 

The  doctors  said 
she  had  stomach 
trouble,  and  that 
her  chances  were 
small,  yet  Dr.  Cas- 
sell's Tablets  cured 
her.  They  have  been 
worth  their  weight 
in  gold  to  us,  for 
■wt-  were  ju-t  piving 
up  hope  of  saving 
our  little  daughter. 
I  don't  think  there 
ie  any  other  medi- 
cine for  children 
like  Dr.  Ca-sell's 
Tablets.  I  may  say' 
my  wife  has  taken 
them  for  nerves, 
and  they  have  built 
her  up  splendidly. 
Publish  this  letter  if  you  like;  it 
may  help  otheTS  as  the  Tablets  helped 
us." 


Bright,  healthy,  happy  children,  full  of  life  and  activity — eaery  mother  want*  her  babies 
to  be  like  that.  Are  yours?  If  they  are  not.  if  they  are  weakly  or  fretful — we  may  it  in  alt 
sincerity — the  surest  way  you  will  ever  find  to  build  up  strength  and  vitality  in  their  little 
frames  is  a  course  of  Dr.  Cassell's  Tablets. 

Dr.  Cassell's 
Tablets 


FREE 
SAMPLE. 

On  receipt  of  5 
cents  to 
mailing  and  pack- 
ing, a  generous 
free  sample-  will  be 
sent  at  once. 
Address:  Harold  F 
Ritchie  A  Co..  Ltd.. 
10.  McCtaul  -street, 
Toronto. 


Dr.  Caesell's  Tablets  are   Nutritive,   Restorative,    Altenvtive, 

and    Anti-Spa* niodic,    am!    the    rtjoOgnlMd     rmiwlj    for 
Nervous  Breakdown      Sleeplessness  Malnutrition 

Nerve  Paralysis  Anaemia  Wasting  Diseases 

Infantile  Weakness       Kidney  Trouble        Palpitation 
Neurasthenia  Dyspepsia  Vital  Exhaustion 

Specially    valuable    for    nursing    mothers    and    during    the 
Critical   Period*  of 

Sold    by    Druggists  and  I  m  throughout  Canada 

Prices:    One    tube.  50  cents;  six   tubes   for  i  I    live' 

War  tax,  2  oente  per  tube  extra. 

Sols  Proprietors:  Dr.  Cassell's  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manchester,  Eng. 


Don't  Wear  A  Truss 

Do  Avar  With  Steal  and  Rubber  Bands  that  chafe  and  pinch. 
Stvart'i  rurAO-rUS  are  different  from  the  truss,  being  U 
medicine  applicators  made  self-adhesive  to  prevent  m 
slipping.  No  "digging  In  "  or  grinding  pressure. 
No  straps,  buckles  or  springs  attached.  Simple 
Home  Treatment,  tstyto  Anply-Seft  tt  Kelnl  — Ineipenihe. 
No  delay  from  work.  Hundreds  of  isora  testimo- 
nials from  those,  cured,     aaardtd  (tad  Medal  and  Of  aid  Prix. 

Do  This  NOW! 
Saw  Years  of  Suffering 

Write  today  for  FREE 
Trial  Ptapao  and  Illus- 
trated book  on  rupture. 
Learn  how  to  close  the 
hernial  opening  as  na- 
ture Intended,  so  the 
rupture  can't  come  down. 
No  charge  for  it,  now  or 
ever;  nothing  to  return. 

Plapao   Laboratories, 
Block  6U     St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PLAPAO 


GRASSHOPPER  OINTMENT 
DRAWS  OUT  THE  VIRUS 

HOW  'I'l'Ki:    niviwiKvr    i 

OUZBMA,    BOIL.8,    i'A  Kill   V  'I.I,-      I   u 
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the    Tint-*    out   of 
sad  assures  an  cariy  and 
eompi 
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Lutchester,  who  appears  not  to  have 
known  him,  came  up  later  and  asked  him 
if  he'd  like  a  game.  That's  all  I  could 
find  out." 

Pamela  pointed  to  a  little  cloud  of  dust 
in  the  distance. 

"And  there  they  go,"  she  observed,  "to- 
gether." 

Van  Teyl  threw  himself  into  a  chair 
and  accepted  the  cup  of  tea  which  his  sis- 
ter handed  him. 

"Well,"  he  inquired,  "what  do  you  make 
of  it?" 

"There's  more  in  that  question  than 
you  think,  James,"  Pamela  replied.  "All 
the  same,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  answer 
it  in  a  few  days." 

Another  little  crowd  of  acquaintances 
discovered  them,  and  Pamela  was  soon 
surrounded  by  a  fresh  group  of  admirers. 
They  all  went  out  presently  to  inspect 
the  new  tennis  courts.  Pamela  and  her 
brother  were  beset  with  invitations. 

"You  positively  must  stay  down  and 
dine  with  us,  and  go  home  by  moonlight," 
Mrs.  Saunders,  a  lively  young  matron 
with  a  large  country  house  close  by,  in- 
sisted. "Jimmy's  neglected  me  terribly 
these  last  few  months,  and  as  for  you, 
Pamela,  I  haven't  seen  you  for  a  year." 

"I'd  love  to  if. we  can,"  Pamela  assured 
her,  "but  Jimmv  will  have  to  telephone 
first." 

"Then  do  be  quick  about  it,"  Mrs. 
Saunders  begged.  "It  doesn't  matter  a 
bit  about  clothes.  We've  twenty  people 
staying  in  the  house  now,  and  half  of  us 
won't  change,  if  that  makes  you  more 
comfortable.  Jimmy,  if  you  fail  at  that 
telephone  I'll  never  forgive  you." 

But  Van  Teyl,  who  had  caught  the  little 
motion  of  his  sister's  head  towards  the 
city,  proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
returned  presently,  driving  the  car. 

"Got  to  go,"  he  announced  as  he  made 
his  farewells.  "Can't  be  helped,  Pamela. 
Frightfully  sorry,  Mrs.  Saunders,  we  are 
wanted  up  in  New  York." 

Pamela  sighed. 

"I  was  so  afraid  of  it,"  she  regretted  as 
she  waved  her  adieux. 

An  hour  or  so  later  the  city  broke  before 
them  in  murky  waves.  Pamela,  who  had 
been,  leaning  back  in  the  car,  deep  in 
thought,  sat  up. 

"You  are  a  perfect  dear,  James,"  she 
said.  "Do  you  think  you  could  stand  hav- 
ing Mr.  Fischer  to  dinner  one  evening  this 
week?" 

"Sure!"  he  replied,  a  little  curiously. 
"If  you  want  to  keep  friends  with  him  for 
any  reason,  I  don't  bear  him  any  ill-will." 

"I  just  want  to  talk  to  him,"  Pamela 
murmured,   "that's   all." 


CHAPTEK   Will. 

'Tp  HERE  was  a  ripple  of  interest  and  a 
■»•  good  deal  of  curiosity  that  after- 
noon, in  the  lounge  and  entrance 
hall  of  the  Hotel  Plaza,  when  a  tall, 
grey  moustached  gentleman  of  military 
bearing  descended  from  the  automobile 
which  had  brought  him  from  the  station, 
and  handed  in  his  name  at  the  desk,  in- 
quiring  for  Mr.  Fischer. 

"Will  you  send  my  name  up  —  the 
liaron  von  Schwerin,"  he  directed. 

The  clerk,  who  had  recognized  the 
new-comer,  took  him  under  his  personal 
care. 

"Mr.  Fischer  is  up  in  his  rooms,  ex- 
pecting you,  Raron,"  he  announced.  "If 
you'll  come  this  way,  I'll   take   you   up." 

The  Baron  followed  his  guide  to  the 
lift   and   along  the  corridor  to   the   suite 
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of  rooms   occu] I   by   Mr.    Fischer  and 

his  youn^  friend  Jamea  Van  TeyL     Mr. 
her  him.  i  ed  the  door.       Hie 

two   men   clasped   hands   fervently,  and 
the  clerk  discreetly  withdrew. 

"Hack    with    u    once    more,    Fischer," 

Von      Schwerin      exclaimed      fervently. 

"Vim    arc    wonderful.      Tell     me,"    he 

ng    around,    "we    are    to    be 

alone  here?" 

"Absolutely,"  Fischer  replied.  "The 
young  man  I  share  these  apartments 
with — James  Van  Teyl — has  taken  his 
sister  out  to  ISaltusrol.  They  will  not 
be  back  until  seven  o'clock.  We  are 
sure  of  solitude." 

"Good,"  Von  Schwerin  exclaimed. 
"And  you  have  news — I  can  see  it  in 
your  face." 

Fischer  rolled  up  easy  chairs  and  pro- 
duced a  box  of  cigars. 

"Yes,"  he  assented,  with  a  little  glitter 
in  his  eyes,  "I  have  news.  Things  have 
moved  with  me.  I  think  that,  with  the 
help  of  an  idiotic  Englishman,  we  shall 
solve  the  riddle  of  what  our  profc 
have  called  the  consuming  explosive.  I 
sent  the  formula  home  to  Germany,  by 
a  trusty  hand,  only  a  few  hours  ago." 

"Capital!"  Von  Schwerin  declared. 
"It  was   arranged   in   London,   that?" 

"Partly  in  London  and  partly  here," 
Fischer  replied. 

Y.m    Schwerin    made    a    prima- 

"If  you  can  find  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  help  you  here,  vou  are  fortunate 
indeed,  he  sighed.  "My  life's  work  has 
lain  amongst  these  people.  In  the  days 
peace,  all  seemed  favourable  to  us. 
ce  the  war,  even  those  people  whom 
I  thought  my  friends  seem  to  have  lost 
their  heads,  "to  have  lost  their  reasoning 
powers." 

"After   all,"   Fischer   muttered,   "r 
race  calling  to  race.     But  come,  we  have 
more  direct  business   on  hand.     Nikasti 
is  here." 

Von  Schwerin  nodded  a  little  gloomily. 

"Washington  knows  nothing  of  his 
coming."  he  observed.  "I  attended  the 
P.aron  Yung's  reception  last  week,  in- 
formally. I  threw  out  very  broad  hints, 
but  Yung  would  not  be  drawn.  Nikasti 
rep^psenfs  the  Secret  Service  of  Japan, 
unofficially  and   without   responsibility." 

"Nevertheless,"  Fischer  pointed  out, 
"what  he  savs  will  reach  the  ear  of  his 
country,  and  reach  it  quickly.  You've 
gone  through   the   papers  I  sent  you?" 

"Carefully."  Von  Schwerin  replied. 
"And  the  autograph  letter?" 

"That  I  have."  Fischer  announced. 
"I  will  fetch  Nikasti." 

He  crossed  the  room  and  opened  the 
door  leading  into  the  bedchambers. 

"Are  you  there,  Kato?"  he  cried. 

"I  am  coming,  sir,"  was  the  instant 
reply. 

NIKASTI  appeared,  a  few  moments 
later.  He  was  carrying  a  dress- 
coat  on  his  arm,  and  he  held  a  clothes- 
brush  in  his  hand.  It  was  obvious  that 
he  had  studied  with  nice  care  the  details 
of  his  new  part. 

"You  can  sit  down,  Nikasti,"  Fischer 
invited.  "This  is  the  Baron  Von 
Schwerin.  He  has  something  to  sav  to 
you." 

Nikasti  bowed  very  low.  He  declined 
the  chair,  however,  to  which  Fischer 
pointed. 

"I  am  your  valet  and  the  valet  of  Mr. 
Van    Teyl,"    he    murmured.      "It    is    not 
fitting  for  me  to  be  seated.     I  listen." 
Continued  on  page  96. 


The  Timely  Lesson  in  Thrift 

Teach  your  children  thrift.  Practise  it  yourself.  Wise  household  economy  is 
a  war-time  necessity.  You  Canadian  women  can  do  much  to  win  the  war,  right 
in  your  own  kitchens.  Hon.  \V.  J.  Hinna,  the  Dominion  Food  Controller,  urges 
est  economy  and  to  eliminate  all  waste.  With  Egg-0 
Baking  Powder  you  can  get  <rue  win-the-war  economy  into  your  home  cooking. 

Use  EGG-0  Baking  Powder 

and  fewer  eggs 

Your  cakes  will   be  light  and   delicious, 
the   now   Kgg-O   war-time  recipes  that  wifl   help   you   to   keep   up 
your  old   high    standard    with    less   of   the   expensive   ingredients. 


Canada's  War  Cake 


1   lb.   rtMit-.   1  tcaxpooa  al 

I 


c  1  teaspoon  cmna- 
irw    brown   sugar.    3 

■ 
i    level     teaspoonfnl     of 


Far  Sending  Overseas 

Tbfa    ii 

boys.  i   tin   box.     It  will  arrive 

and    in    perfect   condition. 


■ike  slowly  1 
or  two  before   eating. 

EGG-O  Recipe  Boole 

Buy  a  tin  of  Egg-O  Baking  Powder  from  your 
grocer  to-day:  Betid  i»a  :he  coupon  from  th.-  can 
and    Wi    wUl    mail    y  m    fr-"    ;i    0 

ntahtt    many 
you  won  Id 
like    to 

OS    10 
cents    u  name    and    we    will    send 

■    weight  i    of  Egg-O   Bak- 
ing   Powder    Bad    the    Book    of    Reliable    Recipes 

. 

Goodness  and  economy  in  baking  call  for  Egg-O 
Baking  Powder.  Results  will  delight  you — and  so 
will  the  decreased  cost  of  the  good  things  you 
like    to    serve    your    family. 

EGGO  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  Limited 

HAMILTON,   CANADA 


CANADA'S     LEADING     HOTEL 

"&he  l^mteor" 


700  Rooms 
450  with  bath 


Dominion  Square 


Montreal 


European  plan 

exclusively 


Centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  shopping  and  theatrical  district.  Service 
unsurpassed.  Rates  from  $2.00  upwards  per  day.  One  block  from  Canadian 
Pacific  (Windsor)  Station,  and  five  minutes  from  Grand  Trunk  (Bonaventure) 
Station.      Headquarters    for    Motor    Tourists. 

Further    particulars    and    information    on    application, 

JOHN    DAVIDSON,     Manager. 


Mention    MacLean's   Magazine — It    will   identify    you. 
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Charlie  White,  Steam 
Doctor 

THE  other  day  Charlie  White  was  call- 
ing on  W.  R.  Davies  &  Co.,  Lucanville, 
who  make  knitted  goods,  and  whose  plant 
is  a  fairly  big  one.  The  manager  com- 
plained to  Charlie  that  they  weren't  get- 
ting their  factory  heated  properly.  They 
were  burning  enough  coal,  but  somehow 
the  building  wouldn't  heat  up  and  keep 
heated.  What  was  the  matter?  It  was 
up  to  Charlie  White  to  give  the  answer. 
(Exhaust  steam  is  used  for  heating.) 

Charlie  White  is  a  regular  steam  doc- 
tor. He  has  diagnosed  so  many  patients 
that  it  does  not  take  him  very  long  to 
locate  troubles. 

Charlie,  by  enquiry,  found  that  the 
steam  circulation  was  faulty.  This  was 
due  to  back  pressure.  This  back  pressure 
acts  as  a  resistant  to  free  circulation. 
When  the  engine  exhausts  an  excessive 
amount  of  steam,  passing  it  into  the  pipes 
of  the  heating  system,  it  aggravates  the 
trouble,  for  the  pressure  of  the  stimu- 
lated steam  production  on  the  steam  al- 
ready in  the  pipes  throws  back  the  steam 
on  the  engine,  which  has  then  to  be  slowed 
down,  or  else  let  escape  into  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere  the  over-production  of 
steam;  and  this  won't  do.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  steam  is  allowed  to  escape  into 
the  outer  atmosphere,  after  its  conduct 
through  the  pipes,  too  freely,  it  produces 
a  too  rapid  "pull"  on  the  steam,  which  in 
such  case  takes  the  most  direct  route  to 
the  point  of  escape',  failing  to  linger  in 
the  pipes  of  the  heating  system,  and  so 
failing  to  heat  the  factory  adequately, 
sustainedly  and  economically. 

Charlie  pointed  out  that  what  was 
needed  was  a  good  Back  Pressure  Valve — 
one  of  the  latest  type  of  construction. 
Said  Doctor  Charlie  to  the  manager: 

"What  you  want,  Brown,  is  a  regula- 
tion of  the  pressure  on  the  steam  passing 
into  the  pipes  of  your  heating  system. 
This  calls  for  a  valve.  Given  the  right 
kind  of  valve,  back  pressure  will  be  re- 
lieved and  an  equable  flow  of  steam 
through  your  heating  system  at  an 
equable   pressure   assured. 

"Your  trouble,  as  you  have  seen,  has 
been  from  back  pressure,  but  you  didn't 
know  how  to  correct  it.  Now,  if  you  put 
in  a  back-pressure  valve  like  this" — and 
Charlie  had  out  his  catalogue,  which  con- 
tained an  illustration  of  the  device — "it 
will  be  possible  to  maintain  a  constant 
and  even  pressure,  just  sufficient  to  secure 
a  circulation  through  the  heating  system. 
If  the  pressure  should  rise  above  this 
point,  the  back-pressure  valve  relieves  the 
excess  pressure  to  the  atmosphere.  Put 
on  this  device,  Brown,  and  your  troubles 
will  end. 

"And  there  is  something  more,  Brown, 
for  you  to  consider.  Whin  the  back  pres- 
sure is  great,  so  resisting  circulation,  and 
so  requiring  forcing  as  it  were,  as  well  as 
throwing  back  on  the  engine  an  undesir- 
able strain,  as  well  as  a  check  on  its 
output  of  steam,  you  are  not  only  getting 
inefficient  heating,  but  you  are  actually 
losing  from  2xh'/<  to  3' "■  per  lb.  of  steam 
produced.  You  can  calculate  what  this 
signifies  in  terms  of  fuel,  and  fuel-costs. 
If  you  do  this,  you  will  find,  in  the  eon 
of  a  year  or  two  that  you  will  have  paid 
in  actual  money  the  cost  of  a  good  back- 
pressure valve,,  besides  which  is  the  un- 
satisfactory heating  of  your  factory." 


"What  do  the  blame  things  cost?"  was 
Brown's  practical  query. 

"The  prices  are  all  set  down  right  here," 
said  Doctor  Charlie,  and  Brown  skimmed 
them— $17,  $18,  $20  and  so  on,  up  to  $300 
for  the  largest  size. 

"I  figure,"  said  Doctor  White,  "that  No. 
12  is  the  size  you  want — costs  $140." 

"Looks  dear,"  said  Brown,  "but  we  just 
got  to  have  it,  and  I  hope  that  we'll  get 
back  the  cost,  as  you  say  we  will,  from 
reduced  coal  consumption." 

"You  certainly  will,"  said  White,  "and 
next  time  I  come  round  you'll  be  asking 


me  if  we  have  anything  that  will  put  the 
coal  dealer  out  of  business  altogether; 
and  if  you  do,  I'll  do  my  best  to  sell  you 
everything  in  our  catalogue.  Ta,  ta" — 
and  Charlie  went  to  his  hotel  to  write  a 
letter  to  his  firm,  which  read : 

"Darling  Brothers,  steam  specialists, 
Montreal:  Send  W.  R.  Davies  &  Co., 
Lucanville,  one  Noiseless  Back-Pressure 
Valve,  size  12,  Code  word  "Empire,"  price 
to  be  $140.  Advise  me  when  shipped  that 
I  may  be  on  hand  to  superintend  instal- 
lation—White."— Advt. 


The  Pawns  Count 

Continued  from  page  95. 


Von  Schwerin  drew  his  chair  a  little 
nearer. 

"I  plunge  at  once,"  he  said,  "into  the 
middle  of  things.  There  is  always  the 
fear  that  we  may  be  disturbed." 

Nikasti  inclined  his  head. 

"It  is  best,"  he  agreed. 

"You  are  aware,"  Von  Schwerin  con- 
tinued, "that  the  Imnerial  Government 
of  Germany  has  already  made  formal 
overtures,  through  a  third  party,  to  the 
Emperor  of  Japan  with  reference  to  an 
alteration  in  our  relations?" 

"There  was  talk  of  this  in  Tokio," 
Nikasti  observed  softly.  "Japan,  how- 
ever, is  under  obligations— treaty  obli- 
gations. Her  honour  demands  that 
these  should  be  kept." 

"The  honour  of  a  country,"  Baron 
von  Schwerin  acknowledged,  "is,  with- 
out doubt,  a  sacred  charge  upon  her 
rulers,  but  above  all  things  in  heaven 
or  on  earth,  the  interest  of  her  people 
must  be  their  first  consideration.  If  a 
time  should  come  when  the  two  might 
seem  to  clash,  then  it  is  the  task  of  the 
statesman    to   recognise   this    fact." 

Nikasti   bowed. 

"It  is  spoken,"  he  confessed,  "like  a 
great  man." 

"Your  country,"  Von  Schwerin  con- 
tinued, "is  at  war  with  mine  because  it 
seemed  to  her  rulers  that  her  interests 
lay  with  the  Allies  rather  than  with 
Germany.  I  will  admit  that  my  country 
was  at  fault.  We  did  not  recognize  to 
its  full  extent  tthe  value  of  friendship 
with  Japan.  We  did  not  hid  high  enough 
for  your  favours.  Asia  concerned  us 
very  little.  We  looked  upon  the  des- 
truction of  our  interns' s  there  in  the 
same  spirit  as  thai  with  which  we  con- 
templated the  loss  of  our  colonies.  All 
that  might  hanpen  would  be  temporary. 
Our  influence  in  Asia,  our  colonics,  will 
remain  with  US  or  pel 
the  result  of  the  war  in  Europe.  But 
our  statemen    overlooked   one   thing." 

"Our    factories,"    Nikasti    murmured. 

"Precisely!       We    have    ha  I    our   a  ■ 
all  over  the   world    for  years.      Some   arc 
good,   a    few    are   easily   deceived.      There 

is  no  country  In  th"  world  where  appar- 
ently so  much  liberty  is  granted 
foreigners  as  in  Japan.  There  is  no 
country  where  the  capacity  for  manufac- 
ture and  outoo*  has  been  so  gross!  <• 
under-estimated  by  our  ftgi  | 
yours." 

Nikasti  smiled. 

"I  had  something  to  do  with  that,"  he 
announced.     "I:  was  Karl  Mrumann,  was 
it,  on  whom  you  replied'.'     1  supplied 
him  with  much  information." 

Von  Schwerin's  face  clouded  for  a 
moment. 

"You    mean    that    you     fooled    him,    I 


suppose,"  he  said.  "Well,  it  is  all  part 
of  the  game.  That  is  over  now.  We 
want  your  exports  to   Russia   stopped." 

"Ah!"  Nikasti  murmured  reflectively. 
"Stopped!" 

"We  ask  no  favours,"  Von  Schwerin 
continued.  "The  issue  of  this  war  is 
written  across  the  face  of  the  skies  for 
those  who  care  to  read  them." 

Nikasti  looked  downwards  at  the 
dress-coat  which  he  was  carrying.  Then 
he  glanced  up  at  Von  Schwerin. 

"Perhaps  our  eyes  have  been  daz- 
zled," he  said.  "Will  you  not  interpret?" 

"The  end  of  the  war  will  be  a  peace 
of  exhaustion,"  Von  Schwerin  explained. 
"Our  loftier  dreams  of  conquest  we  must 
abandon.  Germany  has  played  her  part, 
but  Austria,  alas,  has  failed.  Peace 
will  leave  us  all  very  much  where  we 
were.  Very  well,  then,  I  ask  you,  what 
has  Japan  gained?  You  answer 
China?  I  deny  it.  Yet  even  if  it  were 
true,  it  will  take  you  five  hundred  years 
to  make  a  great  country  of  China. 
Suppose  for  a  moment  you  had  been  on 
the  other  side.  What  about  Australia? 
—New  Zealand?" 

"Are  those  things  under  present  con- 
sideration?" Nikasti  queried. 

"Why  not?"  Von  Schwerin  replied. 
"Listen.  Close  your  exports  to  Russia 
within  the  next  thirty  days.  Build  up 
for  yourselves  a  stock  of  ammunition, 
add  to  your  fleet,  and  prepare.  Within 
a  year  of  the  cessation  of  war,  there  is 
no  reason  why  your  national  dream 
should  not  be  realised.  Your  fleet  may 
sail  for  San  Francisco.  The  German 
Fleet  shall  make  a  simultaneous  attack 
upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Massachusetts 
and    New    York." 

"The  German  Fleet,"  Nikasti  repeated. 
"And   England?" 

Von  Schwerin's  eyes  flashed  for  a 
moment. 

"If  the  English  Fleet  is  still  in  being," 
he  declared,  "it  will  be  a  crippled  and 
defeated  fleet,  but,  for  the  sake  of  your 
point  of  view,  I  will  assume  that  it  ex- 
ists. Even  then  there  will  be  nothing 
to  prevent  the  German  Fleet  from 
eiiv  in  what  waters  it  pleases.  If 
our  shells  fall  upon  New  York  on  the  day 
when  your  warships  are  sighted  off  the 
California]]  coast,  do  you  suppose  that 
America  could  relist?  With  her  sea- 
board, her  fleet  is  contemptible.  For 
her  wealth,  her  army  is  a  farce.  She 
has  neglected  for  a  great  many  years 
to  pay  her  national  insurance.  She  is 
the  one  country  in  the  world  who  can 
be    bled    for    the    price    of   empires." 

Kischer,  who  had  been  smoking  furi- 
ously, spat  out  the  end  of  a  fresh 
cigar. 

"It     will     be     a     just     retribution."     he 
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'i,  with  smothered  ftarcCMM. 
"Under  the  ^uisc  of  neutrality,  Amer- 
ica has  h  onsible  for  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  my  country- 
men. That  we  never  can,  we  never  shall, 
forget.  The  wealth  which  makes  these 
lie  fat  is  blood-money,  and  Germany 
will  take  her  vengeani 

"For  whom  do  you  speak?"  Nikasti 
inquired. 

Von  Schwerin   rose   from   his   place. 
r  the  greatest  of  all." 

"Do  I  take  anythinfr  but  words  to 
Tokio?"  the   Japanese   asked   softly. 

Kischer  unfolded  a  pocket-book  and 
drew  from  it  a  parchment  envelope. 

"You  take  this  letter,"  he  said,  "which 
1  brought  over  myself  from  Berlin, 
signed  and  written  not  more  than  three 
weeks  ago.  I  ask  you  to  believe  in  no 
vague  promise.  I  bring  you  the  pledged 
faith  of  the  greatest  ruler  on  earth. 
What  do  you  say,  Nikasti?  Will  you 
accept  our  mission?  Will  you  go  back- 
to  Tokio  and  see  the  Emperor?" 

Xikasti   bowed. 

"I  will  go  back,"  he  promised.  "I 
will  sail  as  soon  as  I  can  make  arrange- 
ments. But  I  cannot  tell  you  what  the 
issue  may  be.  We  Japanese  are  not  a 
self-seeking  nation.  I  cannot  tell  what 
answer  our  sovereign  may  give  to  this." 
To  be  continued. 


Chasing  Submarines 

Continued  from  poize  20. 

bits  of  colored  bunting  half  the  world 
would  give  their  ears  to  sport;  like  it 
better  than  all  the  games  we  ever  knew — 
war*s  the  greatest  game  of  all '." 

""yOUR  boat  only  draws  a  few  feet  of 

*  water,"  said  Authority,  once  more 
waking  up  to  the  lieutenant's  existence. 
"Go  over  to  the  Belgian  coast  and  see 
what  you  can  find  there  in  the  way  of 
mines;  also,  if  you  should  happen  to  see 
an  occasional  submarine — well,  you  know 
how  to  deal  with  her." 

The  motor-boat  said  "Thank  you"  very 
nicely,  and  disappeared  once  more.  The 
"pack"  who  hunt  the  untertetboott  gave 
her  enthusiastic  welcome;  their  commo- 
dore gave  her  a  station  and  a  few  intricate 
devices  for  bringing  home  her  quarry. 
Also,  so  that  a  crew  should  not  be  bored 
in  the  intervals  between  "kills,"  she  was 
provided  with  one  of  those  jolly  little  one- 
boat  drags  whereby  enemy  mines  can  be 
fished  up  from  the  depths  and  the  gun- 
layer  be  allowed  good  practice  in  sinking 
them — from  a  safe  distance. 

Once  there  came  a  submarine,  who 
broke  surface  after  she  had  seen  the 
motor-boat,  and  whose  big  four-inch  gun 
talked  most  rudely  to  the  smaller  craft. 
The  motor-boat  spat  back  and  ran — ran 
with  the  submarine  lumbering  after  her. 
throttling  down  her  motors  so  as  to  keep 
just  out  of  range,  and  all  the  while  draw- 
ing that  U-boat  farther  and  farther  into 
the  meshes  of  a  gigantic  net  set  for  the 
trapping  of  such  as  she.  And,  after  the 
destroyers  had  closed  in  and  captured  the 
U-boat,  it  was  the  little  hydroplane  who 
was  given  the  job  of  escorting  her  home  to 
a  certain  place  on  the  East  Coast,  where 
the  navy  has  established  a  base  for  deal- 
ing with  enemy  craft  who  come  intact 
to  these  shores. 

It  was  rather  fortunate  that  she  should 
get  home  that  day,  for  eight  big  Zeppelins 
tried  that  same  night  to  demonstrate  what 
"frightfulness"  really  was,  having  chosen 


Quick  Light  fi 
Safe  Light 
Any  Time 
Anywhere 


Around  your  motor  car,  on  the  road,  in  the  garage,  on  your  bicycle,  anywhere, 
out-of-doors  or  indoors, — any  time — for  any  purpose  where  a  safe,  sure, 
clean  and  long-lived  light  is  required,  "Eranco"  Flashlights  are  a  wonderful 
convenience. 


Equipped  with 

famous 


'Franco"  Tungsten  Bulbs  and  the 


"Franco"  Radio  Nitrogen  Batter^ 

these  lamps  give  a  brilliant  flood  of  light 
that  can  be  used  for  hours  at  a  time. 

FRANCO  Flashlights  cost  no  more  than 
ordinary  makes,  notwithstanding  their 
superiority  in  features  that  are  decidedly 
advantageous  to  the  user. 

There  is  a  "Franco"  for  every  conceivable  need. 
Your  Hardware  or  Sporting  Goods  dealer  can 
supply  you.  Write  us  direct  if  a  dealer  should 
disappoint  you. 

Interstate  Electric  Novelty  Company 

of  Canada,   Limited 

220  King  Street  West,    Toronto,  Ontario 


Cheery  Home 


The  brightness  and  cheerfulness  of  an 
attractive  home  are  reflected  in  the  spirits 
of  the  family.  You  can  work  a  transforma- 
tion in  your  home.  Just  check  over  the 
rooms  and  see  how  many  of  them  would  be 
brighter  and  more  inviting  for  a  touch  of 
Jamieson's    Pure    Paints   or   Varnishes. 


you  e*n  make  your 
h  o  m  e  the  cheerful. 
homelike  place  it  should 
e.  Floors,  walls  and  wood- 
work can  be  quickly  and 
usily  beautified  hy  the  use 
of  JamiVson's  Pure  Paints  and 
Varnishes.  The  quality  of  Jamie- 
son's  is  such  that  anyone  can  ap- 
ply it  with  excellent  results. 
Easily  applied.  Ready  for  use.  For  indoors  and 
opt. 

Ask    your    dealer    for    .lamies.m's     known    ;;*    the 
Crown  and  Anchor   Brand. 

R.  C.  JAM1ESON  &  CO.,  Limited 

Calgary        MONTREAL        Vancouver 

Owning  and  operating  P.  D.  DODS  &  CO.. 
Limited 
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ponT^  Truck  Special 


SABRIKOi 


«tO  U  ft.  PAT- OFF. 


As  Rugged  as  the  Service  It  Is 
Made  for 


Behind  theTiring  Line  or  on  the  Busy  Street  TRUCK  SPECIAL 
Meets  Every  Test  of  Service 

The  United  States  Government  is  using  leather  substitutes  for 
truck  upholstery.  You  will  if  you  investigate  the  real  economy 
and  splendid  wearing  qualities  of  TRUCK  SPECIAL. 

TRUCK  SPECIAL  is  water-,  grease-,  stain-proof  and  cleanahle. 
It  insures  maximum  comfort,  cleanliness  and  durability. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

Dupont  Fabrikoid  Co. 

Factory  and  Sales  Office: 
New  Toronto,        -         Ontario 


Copyright.  Underwood   &  Underwood.  N.Y. 


Lift  Corns  Out 
With  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone 
applied  directly  upon  a 
tender,  aching  corn  - 
the  soreness  at  once  and 
soon  the  entire  corn  or 
callus  loosens  and  can  he 
lifted  mfr  with  the  fingers 
without  even  a  twinge 
of  pain. 

Freezone 

Removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between 
the  toes  and  hardened  cal- 
luses. Does  not  irritate  or 
inflame  the  surrounding 
skin  or  .tissue.  You  feel  no 
pain  when  applying  it  or 
afterward. 

Women!  Keep  a  small  bottle 
of  Freezone  on  your  dresser 
and  never  let  a  corn  ache 
twice. 

■I  any 
anada 


I  EDWARD  WESLEY  CO.,  Walkerville,  Ont.,  Can. 


STARR  MFG.  CO.  LIMITED 

DARTMOUTH,  N.S. 
Toronto  Branch:  122  Wellington  St.  W. 


certain  highly  important  cities  as  their 
objective.  But  the  East  Coast  defences 
were  ready  and  waiting  for  them,  and  also 
for  the  flotilla  of  submarines  they  had 
brought  with  them  for  some  nefarious 
purpose  or  other.  So  when,  just  after 
midnight,  our  motor-boat  became  em- 
broiled with  two  enemy  submarines,  who 
would  insist  upon  rising,  firing,  and  then 
suddenly  dipping,  her  lieutenant  suddenly 
bethought  himself  of  a  new  scheme  he  had 
worked  out  a  few  days  ago — a  scheme  in 
which  the  jolly  little  one-boat  drag  and 
the  tins  of  high  explosive  with  percus- 
sion-detonators played  a  big  part.  He 
put  the  scheme  into  effect,  and  it  worked. 
I  can't  tell  you  what  it  is — the  Censor 
won't  let  me — but  the  enemy  lost  five  sub- 
marines in  that  enterprise,  three  of  which 
the  young,  bright  lieutenant  claimed,  and 
the  Admiralty  have  since  improved  upon 
and  adopted  the  device  in  the  eternal  sub- 
marine hunt.  The  inventor  refused  to 
add  a  few  letters  to  his  name  as  a  reward. 
"D.S.C.  be  hanged!"  he  said,  when  they 
mooted  the  subject.  "If  there'd  been  no 
war  there'd  have  been  no  invention.  I 
don't  want  bally  rewards  for  playing  the 
game." 

At  other  times  attached  seaplanes  would 
tell  the  motor-boat  that  submarines  lurked 
in  her  vicinity.  Then,  by  means  of  her 
own,  the  motor-boat  would  locate  them. 
She  became  a  shadow;  where  the  unter- 
seebootcn  went,  she  followed,  and  she  had 
a  nice  way  of  tenaciously  sticking  to  their 
tails  till  they  came  up  to  breathe,  when — 
on  the  principle  of  hitting  first  and  asking 
questions  afterwards — she  would  present 
them  with  a  grand  collection  of  three- 
pounder  shells,  most  of  which  found  their 
billets,  and  raised  joy  in  Admiralty  hearts 
when  her  reports  were  sent  in. 

T)  UT,  notwithstanding  the  marked  suc- 
AJ  cess  which  has  attended  his  strenuous 
efforts;  notwithstanding  the  thanks  and 
gratitude  a  good-natured  navy  pours  upon 
him  and  his  fellow  motor-boaters,  the 
young  lieutenant  has  never  got  rid  of 
that  tremendous  feeling  of  awe  engen- 
dered by  the  work  of  the  Grand  Fleet 
around  him;  has  never  quite  lived  down 
that  unconscious  pride  in  the  useful  and 
important  jobs  the  Motor-Boat  Patrol 
are  called  upon  to  do. 

"The  end?"  he  queried,  when  once  asked 
a  certain  question.  "The  end's  inevit- 
able; it's  just  got  to  be  the  end  of  war 
for  ever  and  ever.  The  future's  as  bright 
and  rosv  to-day  as  it  ever  was:  Fritz  is 
nearly  sitting  up  and  wagging  his  tail  like 
a    begging    dog.       Rewards?" 

He  broke  off,  and  pointed  to  a  srhall 
photograph  on  the  wall  of  his  room 
ashore.  It  showed  a  battered  submarine 
in  tow  of  a  tug  which  had  once  been  a 
pleasure-steamer,  and  hoisted  above  the 
black-crossed  Fagle  Ensign  was  the 
Meteor  Flag  of  the  Sea  Empire. 

"Rewards?"  he  repeated.  "Those  pots 
and  things  there  I  got  in  fair  and  strenu 
ous  contest."  His  arm  swept  in  a  vague 
posture  the  silver-decorated  sideboard, 
"Look  here,  my  boy,  if  it  came  to  a  choice 
which  of  all  my  trophies  I  should  keep, 
you  can  take  all  the  cups  and  shields  and 
shove  'em  in  the  crucible;  you  could  rip 
the  pennants  up  for  paper-making;  but 
that  photo  is  the  picture  <>f  the  first  sub- 
marine I  ever  succeeded  in  capturing,  and 
when  my  call  comes,  it  shall  be  buried  with 
me.  No,  it's  not  swank;  it's  just  the  feel- 
ing that  war  is  the  greatest  game  of  all; 
that  the  best  reward  a  man  can  have  is  to 
know  he  did  his  little  bit  when  his  country 
had  need  of  him." 
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has  become  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  "the  National  Magazine." 
With  its  clean,  select  circulation 
of  well  over  50,000,  a  circulation 
that  is  rapidly  growing,  MAC- 
LEAN'S is  going  into  the  best 
homes  in  Canada  and  carrying 
there  the  work  of  the  best  Cana- 
dian writers,  dealing  with  the 
livest  national  topics.  MAC- 
LEAN'S circulation,  by  the  way, 
is  the  equivalent  of  about 
1,000,000  in  the  United  States- 
American  magazines  have  a 
market  practically  twenty  times 
that  of  the  Canadian  field — so 
MACLEAN'S  is  making  quite 
remarkable    headway. 


STARTING  with  this  (Janu- 
ary) number,  the  price  of 
MACLEAN'S  becomes  20 
cents  per  single  copy,  and,  by 
yearly  subscription,  $2.00.  This 
has  become  the  standard  price 
for  monthly  magazines,  prac- 
tically all  the  better  known^pub- 
lications  having  operated  on  this 
basis  for  the  past  six  months. 
The  new  standard  price  has  been 
literally  forced  upon  the  maga- 
zine publishers  by  the  tremen- 
dous increases  which  have  to  be 
faced  in  the  prices  of  paper,  ink, 
engravings,  labor  and  cost  of 
distribution.  The  increased  cost 
has  been  intensified  in  the  case 
of  MACLEAN'S  because  of  the 
added  customs  duties  and  the 
fact  that  paper  costs  consider- 
ably more  in  this  country  than 
it  does  in  the  United  States. 
However,  quite  apart  from  the 
matter  of  production,  costs 
which  make  the  new  price  neces- 
sary, readers  of  MACLEAN'S 
will  find  that  it  has  been  justi- 
fied many  times  over  by  what 
will  be  offered  during 
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To  be  Improved  Every  Way — A  First-Class 
Programme — The  Broad  Character  of  Mac- 
Lean's  Magazine — A  Galaxy  of  Distinguished 
Contributors. 

READERS  will  agree  that  MACLEAN'S 
has  been  steadily  and  rapidly  improving. 
1  he  pace  will  be  accelerated  during  the 
coming  year.  It  will  be  a  new  MACLEAN'S 
that  reaches  you  —  bigger,  brighter,  more  live,  more 
vital,  more  all-embracing.    It  is  going  to  cover  Canada 

and  give  the  best  ma- 
terial on  subjects  in 
which  Canadians  are 
interested.  All  the  best 
features  and  writers  of 
past  issues  are  to  be 
r  e  t  a  i  n  e  d  and  new 
features  a  n  d  writers 
are  being  added. 


So  mi.uy  good  things  have 
already  been  secured  that  it 
is  possible  here  to  touch 
only  the  really  big  things, 
the  special  features  which 
will  make  the  1918  MAC- 
I. KAN'S  the  one  magazine 
that  Canadian  readers  will 
look  for.  Take,  first,  the 
fiction  end1: 

year. 

running,  "The  Pawns  Count," 


Robert   W.    Service. 

■il  itoriea — the  best  of  the 
In  addition  to  the  two  serials  now 
by  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim,  and 
"The  Magic  Makers'"  by  Alan 
Sullivan,  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  three  others  for 
use  daring  IfHS.  These  stories 
are  outstanding,  gripping,  fas- 
cinating and  widely  different  in 
their  appeal.  They  are  by  the 
three  outstanding  weavers  of 
who  hail  from  Canada — 
Arthur  Stringer.  \Y.  A.  Fraser 
and  Arthur  E.  McFarlane. 

Arthur   Stringer 

is  finishing  a  series. 

LIVING  again  in  his  old  home 
town     of     Chatham,     Ontario, 
Arthur  Stringer  has  won  the 
reputation  of  heing  the  master  of 
mystery  stories.    He  is  now  finish- 
ing   up    a    series    of    stories    for 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


E.    Phillips    Oppenheim. 
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MACLEAN'S  which  will  revolve  around  one  character — 
stories  of  metropolitan  adventure,  with  all  the  romance 
and  glamour  and  mystery  that  Arthur  Stringer  can  weave 
into  his  fascinating  tales. 


Arthur  Stringer. 


W.  A.  Fraser 

At  his  best 

WA.  FRASER  is  finishing  a  tremendous  story — 
the  best  he  has  ever  done.  It  will  be  called 
•  "The  Blue  Stones  of  Kuhl"  and  it  will  contain 
not  only  a  wealth  of  animal  lore  but  a  thread  of  German 
intrigue  and  a  charming  love  interest  etched  against  a 
background  of  Hindu  mystery. 

Every  Canadian  knows  the  W.  A.  Fraser  of  "Mooswa" 
and  "Thoroughbreds."  Well,  the  W.  A.  Fraser  of  "The 
Blue  Stones  of  Kuhl"  will  be  a  revelation.  He  has  per- 
fected his  art  and  tells  a  story  that  literally  enthralls. 

AT  LAST! 

The  Great  Mogul 

A  YEAR  ago  the  readers  of  MACLEAN'S  were 
promised  a  gripping,  colorful  story  by  Arthur  E. 
McFarlane,  "The  Great  Mogul."  The  young  author 
has  since  been  in  such  bad  health  that  he  has  not  been 
able  to  complete  a  final  "polishing."  It  will  be  alone 
soon — a  story  that  starts  in  Canada  and  ends  in  India 
and  deals  with  elephant  hunts  and  Hindu  magic  in  curi- 
ous shrines.  It  is  a  fascinating  story  of  love  and  adven- 
ture but  of  vastly  more — of  mystery,  of  the  deep  jungle 
and  the  deeper  and  more  inexplicable  jungle  of  men's 
minds. 


Another  Service  Series 

LAST  year  Robert  W.  Service  published  his  "Rhymes 
of  a  Red  Cross  Man"  and  broke  all  records  for  book 
sales  in  Canada — 50,000!  Previously  the  pick  of 
these  war  poems  had  appeared  in  MACLEAN'S.  Now 
he  is  at  work  on  a  new  series,  "tinkering  at  his  bits  of 
rhymes"  within  sound  of  the  "guns  that  bray  without 
abate" — and  the  best  of  them  will  again  appear  first  of 
all  in  MACLEAN'S. 

This  is  a  distinct  triumph  for  MACLEAN'S  and  adds 
the  gilding  touch  to  our  1918  programme.  A  Service 
poem  in  every  issue — this  is  something  to  look  forward 
to! 

Covering  The  War 

THE  one  thing  that  counts  in  the  life  of  everyone 
to-day,  the  war,  will  be  covered  fully,  fearlessly 
and  differently.  It  is  difficult  for  a  monthly  maga- 
zine to  give  articles  that  will  be  sufficiently  different  from 
the  tremendous  volume  of  matter  that  the  newspapers 
and  the  weeklies  publish — but  MACLEAN'S  is  doing  it. 
Such  stories  as  Corporal  Siddle's  in  December,  the  story 
of  a  sniper,  and  of  Margerison's  in  the  present  number, 
"Chasing  the  Submarines,"  such  stories  will  be  continued 
— intimate  sketches  of  the  war  in  its  most  unusual 
phases.  In  addition  there  will  be  articles  on  the  broader 
phases  of  the  struggle,  articles  which  cannot  be  forecast 
now  because  no  one  knows  how  the  war  is  going.  They 
will  be  by  the  greatest  writers.  Some  are  promised 
already  by  two  of  the  greatest  writers  in  the  world — 
to  wit: 

H.  G.  WELLS 
GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW 

Right  Out  From  The  Shoulder 

A  FEATURE  for  the  past  six  months  has  been  the 
articles  by   Colonel  John   Bavne   Maclean,  founder 
and      publisher      of      MACLEAN'S      MAGAZINE. 
Colonel  Maclean  has  given  straight,  fearless  talks  and 
has  aroused  more  discussion  than  any  other  writer  in 
the  magazine.     He  will  continue  his  articles  during  the 


Arthur    E.    McFarlane. 
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coming  year  and  will  continue  to  strike  out  as  hard  as 
ever  at  red  tape,  political  inefficiency  and  extravagant 
officialdom.  There  will  be  rattlings  of  skeletons  in 
political  closets  and  such  a  stating  of  plain  truths  as 
the  people  of  Canada  do  not  get  in  our  partisan  news- 
paper press. 

This  brings  us  to  the  pictorial  side  of  the  war.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  special  drawings  by  H.  W. 
Cooper  (the  first  from  him  in  this  issue)  and  by  Gunner 
McRitchie. 


Agnea    C.    Lalit. 


More  Agnes  Laut  Articles 

AGNES  C.  LAUT  has  a  remarkable  faculty  for  get- 
ting at  information — the  inside  story  of  national  and 
international  happenings  and  she  can  write  them, 
with  a  vigor  and  trenchancy  particularly  her  own.  Mi*» 
Laut  will  be  found  in  every  issue  of  MACLEAN'S  for 
1918.  It  is  possible  that  she  will  go  overseas  soon  and  in 
that  case  readers  of  MACLEAN'S  will  have  a  chance  to 
see  what  is  happening  in  the  war-beleagured  lands  of 
Europe  through  her  observing  eyes. 

Stephen  Leacock  of  Course 

PRACTICALLY  every  reader  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  write  to  the  editor  about  MACLEAN'S  generally 
finishes  with,  "Don't  forget  to  give  us  more  Leacock." 
They  still  talk  about  "Germany  From  Within"  and  "The 
Peacemakers"  and  "In  Dry  Toronto." 

There  will  be  more  Leacock  during  1918 — as  often  as  we 
can  persuade  Dr.  Leacock  to  get  to  work.  He  is  a  busy 
man;  but  he'll  be  in  MACLEAN'S  right  along  with  his 
inimitable  humor  and  his  smashing  satire.  Leacock 
of  course. 

And  These  Features 

SPACE   will  not  permit  us   to   tell   the  whole   story. 
Some  of  the  1918  features  must  be  mentioned  with  a 
scanty  reference  that  ill-befits  their  value: 
For  instance,  Politics — and  H.  F.  Gadsby. 
Rural  Stories— and  Peter  McArthur. 

Business  Articles — and  W.  A.  Craick,  Britton  Cooke. 
Robson  Black  and  others. 


Short  Stories — and  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Hopkins  Moor- 
house,  A.  C.  Allenson,  Madge  Macbeth,  Arthur  Beverly 
Baxter,  Adam  Harold  Brown,  Peter  B.  Kyne  and  many 
others. 

More  Illustrations  and  Better 

MACLEAN'S  has  shown,  we  believe,  most  remark- 
able strides  in  the  pictorial  side  recently.  During 
1918  the  improvement  will  be  continued.  Just 
look  at  this  list  of  artists  who  will  help  to  picture  the 
stories  and  "dress"  the  magazine: 

K.  K.  GRUGER  ARTHUR    WILLIAM    BROWN 

<:.  W.  JEFFERYS  ARTIII  It    HEMIM, 

J.    W.    BEATTY  IIIARI.eS    L.    WRENN 

Lot      Ski  (  I  HKN    WARD 

E.  J.    DINSMORE  R.    M.    IIKI.N  KERHOFF 

F.  WESTON    TAYLOR  F.   HORSMAN    VARLEY 

The  Review  of  Reviews 

AS  the  magazine  is  to  be  made  bigger  there  will  be 
more  space  for  what  is  probably  our  consistently 
best  feature — The  Review  of  Reviews.  Practically 
every  magazine  and  review  published  the  world  over  is 
read  before  the  articles  are  selected  which  run  in  this 
section.  They  represent,  therefore,  the  cream  of  the  cur- 
rent literature  of  the  world  in  condensed  form. 

The  Business  Department 

THE   usual  departments  at  the  front,  the   Business 
Outlook  and  the  Investment  Situation  will  be  con- 
tinued  as   at   present.     They   are   carefully   edited 
by  especially  prepared  men. 

Other  Big  Features  Pending 

TIIKRE  are  several  other  features  under  negotiation 
which  are  so  big  and  so  vital  that  it  would  be 
inadvisable  to  give  a  hint  as  to  their  nature  until 
the  manuscripts  are  in  this  office  and  under  lock  and  key 
— there's  many  a  slip  'twixt  author  and  editor.  But 
they're  coming — and  they  are  big. 


Lieut.-Colonel   John    Bayne   Maclean. 

ALTOGETHER  1918  is  going  to  be  a  tremendous 
year  for  MACLEAN'S.  The  year  which  will  see, 
as  we  hope,  the  final  victory  of  the  Allies  will  see 
another  victory — the  culmination  of  an  ambitious  plan 
to  build  a  Canadian  National  Magazine. 
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of  violence  and  destructiveness  implored 
Dr.  Clarke  "For  God's  sake  put  me  in 
another  ward  where  I  can  let  myself  go 
and  smash  everything.  Things  are  so 
nice  and  refined  here  that  I  don't  dare  to 
spoil  them." 

At  Rockwood  Dr.  Clarke  developed  the 
first  special  hospital  for  psychiatric  cases 
in  America.  It  was  the  forerunner  of  the 
psychiatric  clinic  in  which  also  he  has  led 
the  way — "the  first  step,"  as  he  says,  "to- 
wards the  ideal  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
cases  of  insanity." 

He  was  no  laggard  in  disseminating 
these  modern  ideas.  He  filled  the  chair 
in  Psychiatry  at  Queen's  University,  and 
gave  frequent  public  lectures  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  acted,  also,  as  an  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Insanity,  the  organ  of  the 
Medico-Psychological  Association.  More- 
over, during  these  twenty  years  of  con- 
structive reform  at  Rockwood  he  carried 
on  laboratory  research  in  brain  diseases 
ceaselessly. 

In  1905  he  was  called  to  Toronto  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Hanna  and  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Provincial  Hospital  for  the 
Insane.  He  found  this  an  unyielding  pro- 
position. Conditions  were  fixed  and  an- 
tagonistic to  idealism  such  as  had  found 
so  ready  a  field  at  Rockwood.  Still  some- 
thing could  be  done  by  daring,  and,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  young  and  brilliant 
Fitzgerald  from  the  Enoch-Shepard  Hos- 
pital at  Baltimore,  a  clinic  was  estab- 
lished. Dr.  Clarke  engaged  the  enthusi- 
astic interest  of  Mr.  Hanna  in  his  seheme 
to  establish  a  psychiatric  clinic  of  the  con- 
tinental type  in  Ontario,  and  in  1908  was 
appointed  a  Royal  Commissioner  with  two 
others  to  proceed  to  Europe  and  make  a 
report  on  the  methods  employed  there  in 
advanced  hospitals  for  the  insane.  He 
submitted  his  report,  which  was  approved 
by  the  cabinet,  and  a  small  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  was  made  to  begin  the 
work  which  would  have  placed  this  pro- 
vince in  the  front  rank  in  psychiatry. 
But  reactionaries  quenched  this  plan  in 
the  Legislature. 

He  became  restless  after  this  and  felt 
that  he  was  wasing  time,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  up  independent  practice 
when  he  was  asked,  unexpectedly,  to  un- 
dertake the  organization  of  the  new  To- 
ronto General  Hospital.  It  was  a  difficult 
enterprise  and  entailed  an  even  less  agree- 
able service  than  that  he  had  resolved  on 
leaving.  Yet,  out  of  a  sense  of  duty  to  the 
University  he  fina}ly  accepted  the  super- 
intendency. 

The  present  narrative  is  not  directly 
concerned  with  his  successful  efforts 
there,  nor  with  his  achievements  as  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  In  this  capacity  and  as 
Professor  of  Psychiatry,  however,  he  has 
been  instrumental  in  establishing  a  Psy- 
chological Laboratory  in  the  University, 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  Canada,  for  the 
purpose  of  cooperation  with  the  psychia- 
tric clinic  he  has  developed  at  the  General 
Hospital.  This  clinic  flourished  for  a 
brief  space  in  1909  in  an  old  building  on 
the  site  of  the  new  hospital,  and  was  not 
reopened  until  April,  1914,  when  it  was 
connected  with  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment of  the  hospital  and  a  new  era 
dawned  for  the  treatment  of  the  feeble- 
minded and   insane. 

Dr.  Clarke  is  now  approaching  the 
realization  of  his  life-long  and  great- 
est ambition — reforms   in   the  treatment 


of  the  insane.  He  is  consecrated  to 
the  endeavor.  He  has  been  remarkably 
successful  in  approximating  the  point  of 
view  of  the  insane  and  every  day  brings 
him  letters  for  his  former  patients  ap- 
peal for  his  sympathy  and  advice.  He 
regards  these  friendships  reverently,  and 
among  the  most  interesting  of  his  life. 
It  has  long  been  his  opinion  that  these 
asylum  patients  are  "end  cases"  and  usu- 
ally hopeless,  and  that  insanity  is  mani- 
fested in  childhood,  when  its  initial  stages 
are  frequently  well  marked  and  suscep- 
tible of  diagnosis,  and  when  curative  mea- 
sures may  be  successfully  applied.  The 
finding  of  the  psychiatric  clinic  have  veri- 
fied these  opinions.  Dr.  Clarke  has  suc- 
ceeded in  diagnosing  insanity  in  children 
only  three  years  old. 

It  is  now  known  that  insanity  is  not  a 
sudden  obsession,  but  has  its  causes  rooted 
in  some  constitutional  make  up,  that  it 
has  initial  stages  and  runs  a  definite 
course  of  development,  passing  through 
critical  and  final  stages.  Psychiatrists 
and  psychologists  are  cooperating  in  in- 
vestigating the  life  trend  of  patients  suf- 
fering from  abnormal  mental  conditions. 
All  the  resources  of  science  and  of  social 
researches  are  available  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  "end  cases." 

TO  the  solution  of  this  baffling  pro- 
blem Dr.  Clarke  is  dedicating  him- 
self anew,  with  characteristic  energy  and 
enthusiasm.  He  has  organized  a  staff 
of  young  medical  men  to  assist  him  whom 
he  describes  as  "painstaking,  clever  and 
certain  to  attain  distinction."  These  as- 
sistants are  Drs.  Clarence  M.  Hincks,  O. 
C.  J.  Withrow  and  L.  J.  Yealland,  of  the 
Mimico  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  material  for  the  clinic  is  furnished 
by  the  public  schools,  the  juvenile  courts 
and  by  civic  and  social  organizations  all 
over  Canada.  Up  to  the  present  time  (a 
record  for  three  years  only)  nearly  2,400 
cases  have  been  examined  and  reported  on 
in  this  clinic.  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Hincks 
sometimes  deal  with  thirty  cases  in  an 
afternoon.  It  is  a  hopeful  fact  for  Can- 
ada that  the  foreign-born  patients  out- 
number the  native-born,  who  have  con- 
tributed only  43'>  to  the  clinic.  Yet  the 
fact  that  32' !  of  the  foreign  born  have 
come  from  the  British  Isles  is,  as  the  chief 
psychiatrist  says,  "a  fact  so  significant 
that  the  immigration  authorities  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  it."  Russian  Jews  fur- 
nish a  very  large  proportion  of  the  re- 
mainder. Dr.  Clarke  maintains  that 
under  skilled  inspection  few  defectives 
could  gain  entrance  into  the  country  to 
become  a  social  peril  and  a  public  charge. 

From  the  Juvenile  Court  there  is  a 
ceaseless  flow  of  material  to  the  clinic. 
Most  of  these  helpless  children  have  al- 
ready committed  anti-social  acts,  and  all 
are  potential  criminals.  The  work  of 
sorting  them  out  demands  the  most  ex- 
tended knowledge  and  experience  both  in 
medicine,  psychiatry  and  psychology.  It 
is  frequently  a  matter  of  expert  medical 
skill  to  differentiate  between  cases  of 
dementia  praecox,  general  paresis  of  the 
insane,  and  the  feeble-minded.  Selected 
cases  are  sent  up  to  the  psychological 
laboratory  for  special  investigation.  Fol- 
lowing diagnosis  there  is  a  thorough  medi- 
cal examination  of  each  patient.  A  blood 
test  is  taken  of  every  selected  case.  The 
lower  grade  defectives  are,  sad  to  say,  not 
susceptible  of  improvement. 


They  have  in  hand  a  still  more  radical 
measure  as  a  means  of  research  into  the 
causes  of  insanity.  Already  funds  have 
been  subscribed  for  the  purpose.  This  is 
the  establishment  of  a  ward  for  metabo- 
listic  observation  of  selected  cases,  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  Department  of  Patho- 
logical Chemistry  of  Toronto  University. 
This  research  is  an  adventuring  into  the 
cryptic  workshops  of  the  body,  noting  the 
processes  by  which  the  living  tissues  take 
up  nutriment  and  convert  it  to  their  uses, 
and  effect  their  characteristic  secretions. 

Dr.  Clarke  anticipates  most  important 
discoveries  from  these  investigations. 
Possibly  the  hitch  in  the  normal  processes 
of  the  tissues  may  be  found  that  causes 
madness  in  the  mind. 

It  is  a  notable  achievement  to  have  got 
these  three  separate  departments  of  re- 
search cooperating :  the  psychiatric  clinic, 
the  psychological  laboratory,  and  the 
ward  for  metabolistic  research,  and 
the  results  must,  beyond  peradventure, 
lighten  the  darkness  that  at  present 
covers  the  causes  of  this  most  mysterious 
of  maladies. 

WHEN  I  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the 
methods  of  psychiatric  diagnosis, 
Dr.  Clarke  kindly  consented  to  my  pre- 
sence at  the  clinic  recently.  On  taking 
my  seat  at  the  table  I  noticed  that  it  was 
Strewn  with  games,  blocks,  puzzles^ 
dominoes,  prints,  etc.  A  stenographer 
was  quietly  making  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, while  a  visiting  physician  sat 
absorbed  in  the  scene. 

Diagnosis  is  based  on  ascertained 
standards  of  normal  development  in  the 
average  child,  from  year  to  year,  up  to  the 
period  of  adolescence,  in  the  powers  of 
observation,  coordination,  memory,  etc. 
What  the  average  child  should  know  and 
should  be  at  a  given  age  has  been  defin- 
itely laid  down.  The  child  which  fails  to 
reach  any  given  standard  at  a  given  age, 
therefore,  is  classified  as  in  that  respect 
below  par.  The  tests,  which  are  known 
as  the  Binet-Simon  tests,  determine  in 
what  respect  a  child  is  lacking,  and  the 
efforts  of  psychiatrists  are  directed  to 
remedying  such  defects,  if  possible.  These 
tests,  however,  are  not  applicable  in  cases 
of  suspected  insanity.  A  test  for  the 
sense  of  form  in  the  very  low  grade  is  the 
replacing  of  blocks  of  various  shapes  in 
the  cavity,  to  which  each  is  adapted. 
There  is  a  nice  test  in  calculating  weight 
by  ranging  a  set  of  cubes  in  order  of 
their  weight  from  the  heaviest  to  the 
lightest,  or  the  reverse.  Prints  of  figures 
lacking  in  some  feature,  such  as  an  eye, 
ear,  nose,  chin,  etc.,  test  capacity  for  ob- 
servation or  intelligence  for  the  ridicu- 
lous. Reading  and  recapitulation  of  the 
subject-matter  is  used  as  one  of  the 
memory  tests.  In  a  similar  test  Dr. 
Clarke  touches  a  series  of  blocks  and  asks 
this  patient  to  follow  in  the  same  order. 
This  is  also  a  test  of  the  faculty  of  imita- 
tion and  power  to  concentrate. 

On  taking  my  place  I  saw  a  tall  lad  of 
fifteen  years,  well-groomed  and  dressed, 
with  rippling  sun-tinted  hair  and  a  fresh 
young  face,  standing  before  Dr.  Clarke, 
whose  aspect  was  benignant  and  inviting 
of  confidence.  This  examination  was 
proceeding: 

"How  do  you  like  geography?" 

"Not  much." 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  lake  here, 
beside  Toronto?" 

"Lake  Ontario,"  the  boy  said  promptly. 

"Where  does  it  come  from?" 

A  long  pause,  then,  "from  Lake  Erie." 

"And  where  does  it  go?" 
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POSSESS  THE  POWER  OF  ALADDIN 

Compared  to  the  power  which  Thomas  A.  Edison  offers  you,  Aladdin's  was  limited;  since  if  you  own  a 
New  Edison  a  group  of  the  world's  greatest  artists  is  constantly  at  your  service.  A  mere  twist  of  the  wrist  and 
presto!  right  there  in  the  room  peals  forth  the  voice  of  Rappold,  Case,  Matzenauer,  Middleton,  Chalmers,  or 
any  other  of  our  Metropolitan  stars.  It  is  exactly  as  though  the  singer  were  there  in  the  flesh.  No  human 
ear  can  detect  the  slightest  shade  of  difference  between  the  living  artist's  interpretation  and  that  of 


2&NEW  EDISON 


"  The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul' 


It  is  one  thing  to  make  so  strong  a  claim ;  it  is  another  to  prove 
it.  We  have  proved  it,  not  once  but  over  fifteen  hundred  times. 
More  than  two  million  people  have  witnessed  our  famous 
tone  tests. 

Picture  a  concert  hall  filled  with  critical  music  lovers.  One 
of  our  Metropolitan  stars,  Marie  Rappold,  for  example,  begin* 
to  sing.  Her  brilliant  soprano  voice  soars  through  the  building. 
Now  watch  the  audience.  Note  that  sudden  stir.  Each  face 
depicts  wonderment  —  astonishment  —  bewilderment.  What 
miracle  is  this!  The  singer's  lips  have  ceased  to  move.  And 
yet  the  beautiful  aria  continues.  Surely  Rappold  is  still  singing. 
She  must  be.  Every  lingering  overtone,  every  subtle  shade  of 
color  is  there.      But  her  lips  are  motionless.     It  is  incredible. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  The  New  Edison  which  stands 
beside  her  is  playing  one  of  Rappold's  records.    Madam  Rap- 


pold begins  to  sing  with  the  record.  When  she  stops,  the 
record  continues.  And  so  complete  and  perfect  is  the  Re. 
Creation  that  the  listeners  refuse  to  credit  the  evidence  of 
their  senses.   Such  is  the  Edison  tone  test. 

With  the  lights  lowered  to  hide  the  singer's  lips,  not  one  of 
the  two  million  or  more  who  have  attended  these  recitals  could 
detect  when  the  artist  ceased  and  the  instrument  sang  alone. 

Thirty  great  artists  have  figured  in  these  tests.  Invariably  the 
result  was  the  same.  Over  a  thousand  unprejudiced  news- 
paper critics  have  united  in  this  assertion. 

Call  at  the  nearest  licensed  Edison  merchant's  and  receive 
a  demonstration.  He  advertises  in  your  local  paper.  Perhaps, 
too,  you'd  like  to  see  our  literature.  A  postcard  brings  our 
musical  magazine,  "Along  Broadway,"  the  brochure,  "Music's 
Re-Creation,"  and  the  booklet,  "What  the  Critics  Say," 
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Did  You  Get  A  Raise  November  1  st? 


worrying  a  bit  about  his  raise.  He  has  made  his 
adding  $20.00  to  his  pay  envelope  every  month  as 
0.00  A  MONTH  TO  YOUR  PAY  ENVELOPE, 
envelope  by  the  MacLean's  plan.  We  have  oppor- 
arge  of  the  subscription  interests  of  MacLean's 
Liberal  commissions.  The  amount  of  money 
d  the  amount  of  time  given  to  the  plan.    We  allow 


Down  in  Guelph,  Ontario,  Mr.  P.  L.  Brown  is  not 
own  raise.  In  spare  time  after  office  hours  he  is 
a  MACLEAN'S  REPRESENTATIVE.  ADD  $2 
You  can  add  $20.00  a  month  or  more  to  your  pay 
tunities  for  live  men  and  women  who  can  take  ch 
and  Farmer's  Magazines  in  various  localities, 
earned  depends  entirely  on  your  own  efforts  an 
renewals  to  count  the  same  as  new  subscriptions. 

If  you  have  spare  time — everybody  has — and  want  to  turn   it  into  profits,  write  us — TO-NIGHT. 

Dept.  H.  G.  A. 
The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,   Limited,    143  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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ROCKCLIFFE  PARK  OTTAWA 

RESIDENT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 
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Rev.  Geo.  P.  WooUcombe,  M.A.,  u***m*s%*r 


Shaiv<s  Scfiooti 

Toronto,  prepare  candidates  for  B.E.A. 
Diplomas,  Commercial  Specialists  and 
Chartered  Accountants*  certificates.  Free 
catalogue.      Write    W.    H.    Shaw,    Principal. 


St.  Agnes  School 


BELLEVILLE 


ONTARIO 


Patron,  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Ontario;  Advisory 
Board,  His  Honour  Judge  Wills,  H.  F.  Ketche- 
son.  Esq.,  Mayor;  J.  Elliott,  Manager.  Standaid 
Bank.  Junior  School  and  Preparation  for  the 
Universities.  School  of  Music— Emest  Wheatley, 
A.R.C.O.,  Director.  Special  A.T.C.M.  Course. 
Handsome,  thoroughly  equipped  building,  beau- 
tiful, extensive  grounds,  outdoor  sports,  swim- 
ming  pool. 

Miss   F.   E.  CARROLL.   Principal. 

School     will     reopen     after     the     Christmas 
holidays    on    Thursday,    Jan.    10th. 


STAMMERING 


or  stuttering  overcome  positively.  *jur 
natural  methods  permanently  restore 
natural  speech.  Graduate  pupils  every- 
where,    rrec advice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KITCHENER.       -       CANADA 


YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

Do  you  know  that  we  will  pay  you  "real 
money"  for  your  spare  time?  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  making  Dollars  grow  where  spare 
time  has  been  prevailing,  write  us.  No  obli- 
gation,   you   know. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co./  Limited 
143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto.    Ontario 
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A  CANADIAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

UPPER   AND   LOWt"   SCHOOLS 

Careful   Oversight  Thorough   Instruction 

Excellent  Situation  Large   Playing    Fields 

Reopens  after  Christmas,  January  14th,  1918 
REV.  D.  BRUCE   MACDONALD,  M.A.,    LL.D., 
Calendar   sent   on    application.  Headmaster. 


ST.    MARGARET'S    COLLEGE 


Toronto 


Canada 


A  RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS.  FULL 
ACADEMIC  COURSE.  FROM  PREPARATORY  TO  HONOR 
MATRICULATION.  MUSIC  ART  HOUSEHOLD  SCI- 
ENCE    PHYSICAL      EDUCATION -GAMES     SWIMMING. 

Resident    pupils    return    Tuesday.    January   8th.  Classes    resume    Wednesday.   January    9th. 

f'tilrnilar  urtit    on    sppltcatlon 

MRS.   GEORGE  DICKSON.   President.  MISS  J.   E.  MACDONALD.   Principal. 


LOWER  CANADA  COLLEGE 


C.  S   FOSBERY,  M.A.,  Head  Master 


MONTREAL 


1 

Westminster  College 

^Toronto 
A  Residential  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

Situated   opposite   Queen's   Park.   Bloor  Street   West. 
Every   educational    facility   provided.      Pupils   prepared 
for   Honor  Matriculation. 

Music,    Art   and    Physical    Education. 

The  School,  by  an  unfailing  emphasis  upon  the  moral 
as    well    as    the    intellectual,    aims    at   the   development 
of  a   true  womanhood. 

SCHOOL  REOPENS  TUESDAY.  JANUARY  8th. 

For  Calendar  apply 
John    R.   Patterson,    K.C.,                 Mrs.   A.    R.    Gregory, 
President.                                        Principal. 

A  longer  pause,  a  puzzled  look  and  then 
a  shake  of  the  head. 

"How  do  you  like  arithmetic?" 

"Not  much." 

"Try  this  subtraction." 

The  lad  worked  for  some  minutes  and 
produced  this  result: 

1865 
1917 

948 

Dr.  Clarke  quietly  passed  the  paper  to 
me  and  the  stenographer. 

"What  are  you  most  interested  in?" 

"Sports." 

"Which  sport?" 

"Baseball." 

"Draw  the  field  for  me." 

The  boy  was  now  all  animation.  He 
plotted  the  field  correctly,  but  in  reply  to 
some  questions  of  rules  of  play  blundered. 
At  which  the  Doctor  smiles  genially. 

"The  umpire  won't  agree  to  that,"  he 
said.  As  a  test  of  intelligence  for  ab- 
surdity he  was  asked:  "I  have  three 
brothers,  John,  James  and  myself.  Is 
that  all  right?" 

The  boy  looked  surprised.  "Of  course," 
he  said.  And  he  went  away  with  his 
anxious  mother  repeating  his  fixed  be- 
lief that  "Buffalo  is  a  Candian  city!" 

Another  case  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  re- 
putedly with  "no  mind  of  his  own,"  son 
of  a  drunkard  and  ward  of  the  Boys' 
Home.  "I  can  never  get  him  to  settle 
down  to  anything,"  said  the  Home  Super- 
intendent. The  boy  stood  indifferent  to 
praise  or  blame,  detached,  anaemic,  aim- 
less. 

"What  do  you  like  doing?"  asked  Dr. 
Clarke  kindly. 

No  reply. 

"If  I  gave  vou  $10  what  would  you  do 
with  it?" 

"Put  it  in  the  bank,"  he  replied  vir- 
tuously. 

"Why?  Why  would  you  do  that?"  The 
boy  smiled  vaguely  and  shuffled.  "What 
would  you  spend  it  on?"  insisted  Dr. 
Clarke.  "Candies,  ice  cream  cones,  and 
goin'  to  the  show,"  he  confessed — quite 
normal  follies,  apparently!  "What  show 
do  you  like  best?"  "I  like  series."  "What 
series?"  "Pearl  of  the  Army."  Surely 
a  supreme  test  for  feeble-mindedness. 
and  a  long  line-up  behind  that  boy! 
(liven  the  following  figures  he  set  down 
the  results  quickly: 

896 

584  1865 

632  1932 


3120 


1933 


"How  much  have  you  earned  a  week?" 
"Five  dollars."  "How  long  have  you  kept 
your  job?"  "A  week."  "Never  longer?" 
He  was  silent.  A  typical  case  of  the 
ne'er-do-well.  The  laboratory  staff  have 
no  means  as  yet  of  handling  this  type 
beyond  advising  the  case  and  assigning 
him  a  "big  brother." 

A  typical  case  of  dementia  praecox, 
familiarly  referred  to  as  "D.P.,"  was 
diagnosed  in  a  little  lad  ten  years  old, 
extremely  winning  of  look  and  manner. 
it>'  was  well-groomed  and  neatly  dressed. 
The  report  stated  that  while  he  was  up 
to  grade  in  school  he  could  not  read. 
The  report  should  have  been  "would  not 
read,"  for  he  read  remarkably  well  at 
Dr.  Clarke's  request  and  repeated  the 
substance  correctly.  He  was  singularly 
attracted  to  the  Doctor,  pressing  closely  to 
his  side  and  peering  into  his  face  with 
questioning  eyes.     His  muscular  system 
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seemed  out  of  control,  his  face  and 
sho-iliters  twitching  continually.  His 
mania  ia  stealing  anil  his  illusion  that 
he  is  the  object  of  persecution.     Will  he 

>mfl  an  "end  case?"     Can  a  clue  be 
found    to    his    "life    trend?"        At    least 

nee   will   give   him   a   chance   at   life! 
Walter  P-     wai  eleven  years  old  and 
in   the  second  book.      He  had  a  wide, 

and  halting  speech.  "Fa 
ther — he's — dead.  Mother — has — a — bad 
My  two  sisters  older  than  me  work 
— I  wash — the — dish — es,  etc."  He  read 
laboriously  the  story  set  for  the  memory 
test  and  forgot  the  matter  immediately. 
Hi-  proved  to  be  an  epileptic  as  well  as 
a  D.T.  "Hopeless,"  was  the  verdict,  yet 
he  may  live  a   Ion;;  life! 

In  these  late  times  we  are  beginning  to 
regard  the  matter  of  weak  mindedness 
differently.  We  are  perplexed  by  a 
thought,  by  a  vision,  by  a  hope  that  "a 
spark  disturbs  our  clod." 


The  Magic  Makers 

Continued  from  page  17. 

unofficial  glance  of  admiration  at  the  big 
frame,  hazarded  the  remark  that  it  was 
unusual  for  one  of  the  Force  to  tire  of  a 
holiday  before  his  leave  was  up.  Having 
said  this  he  settled  back  in  his  chair  and 
waited  with  growing  interest. 

"It's  not  that  I'm  tired,"  replied  Jock 
thoughtfully,  "but  I've  taken  on  a  job  and 
want  permission  to  carry  it  out." 

The  Comptroller  looked  up  sharply. 
"What  job?" 

In  answer  Jock  unrolled  the  soft  frag- 
ment of  hide  on  the  broad  flat-topped  desk, 
and,  starting  at  the  beginning,  told  his 
story.  He  noted  without  surprise  that  as 
he  spoke  an  expression  of  incredulity 
dawned  in  the  Comptroller's  face. 

"I  know  very  well  what  perhaps  you 
are  thinking,  sir,  but  if  this  thing  can 
be  done  it  will  be  for  the  honor  of  the 
Force,  for  it  is  as  Sergeant  MacTier  that 
I  would  like  to  travel.  Something  in  the 
back  of  my  head,  I  can't  explain  what  it 
is,  tells  me  that  Henry  Rintoul  is  alive, 
for,  mind  you,  we  most  always  hear  of 
it,  in  one  way  or  another,  when  a  white 
man  is  killed  in  the  North.  That  makes 
talk — while  there  is  nothing  said  other- 
wise." 

"It  may  be  so,"  ruminated  the  Comp- 
troller, "but  how  are  you  going  about  it? 
You've  got  nothing  to  start  with.'' 

"I  know  that,  sir.  So  perhaps  it 
doesn't  make  much  difference  where  I 
do  start.  There  -are  two  things  I'd  like 
to  find  out  first.  One  is  if  there  are  any 
known  discoveries  of  silver,  say,  north  of 
the  fifty-fifth  parallel,  and  whether  the 
Surveys  Branch  can  find  me  an  island 
shaped  anything  like  this  one." 

Once  more  the  Comptroller  pondered. 
"Why  do  you  mention  the  fifty-fifth 
parallel?" 

"Because,  sir,  there  is  walrus  hunting 
in  the  place  where  Henry  Rintoul  was 
when  he  made  this  map,  and  so  far  as  I 
know  the  walrus  don't  come  south  of  the 
fifty-fifth  parallel.  I'd  like  to  get  in- 
formation about  iron  as  well." 

The  official  pushed  back  his  papers 
and  stared  hard  into  Jock's  grey  eyes. 
"You  mean  to  tell  me,  MacTier,  that  on 
the  strength  of  this,"  he  jerked  his  chin 
at  the  half  obliterated  map,  "you  are 
going  into  the  North  to  look  for  a  man 
Continued  on  page  111. 
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"Look  At  Him  Today!" 

"Six  years  ago  he  started  in  here  just  as 
you  are  doing.  Now  he's  General  Manager 
an  I  makes  more  in  a  day  than  he  usedto 
make  in  a  week.  The  first  week  he  was 
here  he  began  to  train  for  the  job  ahead 
by  studying  in  spare  time  with  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools.  Inside 
of  six  months  he  got  his  first  promotion. 
You've  got  the  same  chance  he  had, 
young  man.  Follow  his  example.  Take 
up  some  I.  C.  S.  course  right  away.  What 
you  are  six  years  from  now  Is  entirely  up 
to  you." 

This  is  the  story  of  thousands  of  suc- 
cessful men.  They  did  their  work  well, 
and  in  spare  time,  with  I.  C.  S.  help,  trained 
themselves  for  advancement.  That's  the 
thingforyoutodo.  Whatever  your  chosen 
work  may  be,  there  is  an  I.  C.  S.  Course 
that  will  prepare  you  right  at  home  for  a 
better  position  with  bigger  pay. 

More  than  100,000  men  are  getting  ready  for 
promotion  rieht  now  in  the  1.  C.  S.  way.  Let  us 
tell  you  what  we  are  doing  for  them  and  what  we 
can  do  for  you.  The  way  to  find  out  is  easy.  Just 
mark  and  mail  this  coupon. 
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Your  Daughter's  Career 

The  War  Is  Bringing  a  New  Social  and  Economic  Condition  for 
the  Girl.     Is  She  Being  Fitted  to  Meet  It? 
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IN  the  turmoil  of  any  great  havoc 
some  incidental  changes  are  likely  to 
creep  in  so  subtly  as  to  be  unnoticed 
until  they  have  crystallized  beyond  cor- 
rection. There  never  was  a  time,  for 
instance,  when  the  parents  of  the  world 
were  so  much  concerned  about  their  boys. 
Everything  they  had  hoped  for  them,  ex- 
cept the  one  fundamental  thing,  a  virile 
manhood,  has  been  swept  away  like 
tinder  in  a  blaze  that  will  be  quenched 
with  nothing  less  than  the  whole  of  their 
lives,  ambitions,  everything.  The  picture 
is  so  overwhelming  that  we  lose  sight  of 
the  quieter  drama  going  on  in  the  wings 
where  the  boys'  sisters  sit,  a  little  heart- 
broken and  lonely  and  knitting.  They 
don't  realize  that  the  thing  which  has 
shifted  the  direction  of  their  brothers' 
careers  is  changing  life  just  as  surely 
for  them;  and  their  fathers  and  mothers, 
who  ordinarily  would  have  seen  this  for 
them,  are,  naturally,  so  absorbed  in  the 
more  imminent  dangers  for  their  boys 
that  the  girls'  future  is  left  to  take  care 
of  itself. 

In  an  exclusive  ladies'  "finishing  school" 
two  girls  came  to  the  principal  and  said, 
"We've  been  thinking  about  what  we're 
going  to  do."  The  principal  was  sur- 
prised. There  was  usually  just  one 
popular  thing  for  the  girl  graduate  to 
do.  "First,  we've  decided  we're  not 
going  to  be  married,"  they  began.  This 
was  more  surprising,  but  the  girls'  ex- 
planation was  logical.  Their  brothers 
were  at  the  front,  all  their  friends  were 
at  the  front  or  on  their  way  there;  many 
of  them  had  been  killed;  it  was  not  un- 
likely that  the  girls  would  never  be 
married.  One  of  them  had  decided  to 
enter  the  university  and  qualify  for  a 
profession  which  would  give  her  a  more 
broad  and  useful  and  interesting  life  than 
the  teas  and  matinees  of  a  woman  of 
leisure  without  home  responsibilities.  The 
other  girl's  brother  had  been  killed.  She 
was  going  to  take  a  commercial  course 
and  go  home  to  take  the  place  in  her 
father's  business  that  her  brother  would 
_jiave  filled  if  he  had  lived.     Their  cases 


By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 


will  be  typical  of  thousands  before  the 
war  is  over  and  for  some  years  after. 

OF  course  a  great  many  girls  have 
been  working  and  earning  their  liv- 
ing for  years,  but  it  has  too  often  been 
a  makeshift  affair.  The  girl  wanted 
something  to  "fill  in"  from  the  time  she 
left  school  until  the  time  she  was  mar- 
ried, a  job  which  would  give  her  enough 
money  to  support  herself,  perhaps,  and 
to  buy  the  frills  that  every  girl  wants 
and  which,  at  present  prices,  no  father 
with  a  moderate  income  and  several 
daughters  can  afford.  The  idea  that  her 
work  would  be  only  temporary  has  been 
responsible  for  many  a  girl's  lack  of 
training.  Almost  any  occupation  will  do 
to  mark  time,  but  marking  time  is  a 
hopeless  outlook  for  an  indefinite  period, 
and  many  of  the  girls  who  least  expected 
it  three  years  ago  will  be  earning  their 
living  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The 
new  conditions  make  it  important  not  only 
that  a  girl  should  be  trained  for  some 
kind  of  work  which  will  bring  her  a  good 
living  salary,  but  that  the  work  be  some- 
thing through  which  she  can  have  a 
fuller  life  and  express  the  best  of  herself. 
For  instance,  the  normal  girl  is  a 
homemaker  and  fond  of  children.  As 
there  will  be  fewer  new  homes  for  the 
next  twenty  years,  the  girl  will  have  to 
find  an  expression  for  these  instincts  in 
some  other  way.  She  may  find  it  in 
trained  nursing  where  she  can  use  her 
head  and  her  heart  and  her  hands  in 
ministering  to  people  just  as  she  would 
in  her  own  house.  She  may  get  it  in 
teaching  where  she  can  guide  and  direct 
young  life  as  she  would  if  she  had  child- 
ren of  her  own.  She  might  find  it  in 
various  forms  of  social  service  work,  or 
in  trying  to  create  a  home  atmosphere 
in  a  residential  college  or  a  soldiers'  con- 
valescent hospital.  The  profession 
known  as  ;- utitutional  housekeeping  is 
especi^1'  ^id  to  the  girl  who   has 

had    h  mg    experience    at    home, 

and    the  ressional    training    has    not 

the  terror,   of  going  back  to  school. 


Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  girl  with 
special  talents.  She  may  want  to  be  a 
doctor  or  a  lawyer  or  an  architect.  Ob- 
viously the  need  of  women  in  the  pro- 
fessions is  going  to  be  greater  than  it 
was  before  the  war,  and  if  the  girl  has 
ability  she  should  be  able  to  work  up 
a  practice.  Or,  her  inclinations  may  run 
to  designing,  or  decorating,  or  landscape 
gardening,  or  writing,  or  drawing,  or 
music.  There  will  be  a  place  for  her  in 
any  of  these,  if  together  with  ability 
she  has  unfailing  perseverance  and  cour- 
age. To  discourage  her  at  the  begin- 
ning may  mean  spoiling  her  whole  life; 
people  with  a  genius  for  creative  work 
can  usually  find  a  permanent  joy  in  do- 
ing it,  even  with  the  ruins  of  all  their 
other  air  castles  lying  about  their  feet. 
The  pity  is  that  these  vocations  are  over- 
run with  amateurs  who  have  natural 
ability,  but  who  have  not  been  trained  in 
the  technique  of  their  art,  and  who  have 
never  been  put  under  the  discipline  that 
makes  them  work  at  a  thing  until  they 
learn  it.  A  great  many  failures  occur  in 
these  fields,  also,  because  girls  have  not 
received  the  thorough  grounding  or 
general  education  necessary.  We  think 
of  one  girl  who  has  a  wonderful  voice. 
With  the  right  education  she  could  have 
gone  far,  but  she  quit  school  when  she  was 
fourteen  and  went  into  vaudeville  singing. 
She  has  already  reached  the  zenith  of  her 
career  and  she  is  not  twenty.  She  has 
not  had  the  hard  discipline  of  good  mas- 
ters who  would  have  taught  her  to  con- 
centrate, to  forget  herself  and  the  flattery 
of  the  crowds  and  to  see  the  flaws  in  her 
work.  Even  if  she  could  have  gone  on 
to  better  things  she  would  have  found  her 
lack  of  ordinary  school  education  a  hin- 
drance at  every  turn.  It  would  have  dulled 
her  interpretation  of  a  song,  it  would  have 
left  her  out  of  sympathy  with  the  finest 
people  she  would  meet;  it  would,  possibly, 
have  given  her  an  irretrievable  stamp  of 
"lack  of  breeding."  In  any  of  the  spe- 
cialized arts  the  best  ground  work  for  suc- 
cess is  a  broad,  general  training  in  the 
public  and  high  schools  and  a  protection 
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of  the  chird  prodigy  from  any  public  dis- 
play which  may  turn  her  head  and  ruin 
her  possibilities  of  going  farther. 

A  broad  general  education  is  just  as 
important  for  the  business  girl.  The 
(inference  which  a  high  school  education 
will  make  to  a  stenographer  may  ulti- 
ely  be  the  difference  between  eight 
hundred  dollars  and  fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars, between  permanent  typing  and  a 
private  secretaryship.  We  might  even  go 
farther  than  that,  for  the  demand  for 
girls  in  business  is  increasing  every  year, 
and  there  are  few  places  where  the  mod- 
ern girl  with  business  ability  will  not 
venture  and  succeed.  But  there  is  some- 
thing very  appealing  about  the  anxiety  of 
the  gentle,  home-loving  mother  of  the 
twentieth-century  all-initiative  business 
girl.  She  hovers  anxiously  over  her  ad- 
ventures like  a  tenderly  brooding  hen  who 
has  hatched  a  duckling  that  will  swim  out 
where  she  can't  follow.  The  mother  sees 
all  sorts  of  dangers  ahead,  and  she 
shrinks  from  the  thought  of  her  delicately 
reared  daughter  working  with  men  at  a 
"man's  job."  Yet  the  girl  might  meet  the 
same  men  any  time  at  a  dinner-party 
where  they  would  have  more  time  to 
notice  her  than  during  working  hours.  In 
fact  a  girl  doesn't  go  anywhere  where  she 
doesn't  meet  men — perhaps  she  wouldn't 
want  to.  It  will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
business  girl,  however,  if  in  addition  to 
the  culture  and  ideals  of  a  refined  home, 
she  can  have  at  least  a  short  course  in 
one  of  the  most  high  class — not  the  most 
fashionable  or  expensive  —  residence 
schools  for  girls.  She  is  going  to  be 
turned  loose  with  her  own  inexperienced 
judgment  in  a  very  freedom-loving  world. 
She  will  meet  all  kinds  of  people,  and 
there  is  a  growing  popular  tendency  to 
ignore  a  lot  of  conventions,  wholesomely 
enough  perhaps,  but  mistakenly.  A  few 
months  in  a  good  residential  college  forms 
some  life-time  habits.  The  girl  who  has 
lived  in  this  atmosphere  has  learned  that 
while  she  may  not  see  any  reason  for  cer- 
tain rules  of  conduct,  back  of  every  time- 
honored  convention  there  is  a  reason ;  that 
while  there  niay  be  no  apparent  reason 
why  a  spoon  should  not  be  left  in  a  cup, 
the  person  who  persists  in  doing  it  will 
sometime  catch  the  spoon  with  her  sleeve 
and  upset  the  whole  thing — and  be  pain- 
fully humiliated. 

DUT  there  is  another  want  in  the  new 
*-*  social  conditions  which  neither  a  girl's 
work  nor  her  education  can  fill.  Many  a 
mother,  over-anxious  about  the  time  when 
her  daughter  begins  to  show  an  unusual 
absorption  in  sentimental  fiction,  to  go 
day-dreaming  about  the  houserto  start  at 
the  first  jingle  of  the  telephone,  considers 
it  her  maternal  duty  to  crush  out  this  sen- 
timental foolishness  by  seeing  that  her 
time  is  occupied  with  lessons,  athletics, 
embroidery,  etc.  She  forgets  that  the 
emotional  nature  awakening  in  the  girl 
is  the  beginning  of  everything  creative  in 
her  life.  It  was  put  there  perhaps  for 
the  sake  of  the  creation  of  new  lives,  but 
it  is  just  as  surely  the  beginning  of  a  book 
or  a  picture  or  a  song  or  any  other  piece 
of  creative  work.  Anyone  who  ever  ac- 
complished anything  worth  while  had  to 
have  the  dream  first,  and  the  girl's  imag- 
ination and  love  of  romance  may  become 
the  most  vital  force  in  her  life.  In  normal 
times  this  worked  itself  out  naturally. 
Girls  had  their  brothers  and  their 
brothers'  friends  at  home  to  play  with  and 
there  were  fetes  and  carnivals  and  dances 
and  plays  and  eventually  there  were  wed- 
Continued  on  page  109. 
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VIYELLA 


REGISTERED 


FLANNEL 

Winter  Designs   for    1917-18 

"Viyella"  can  be  obtained  at  all  leading  retail  stores. 
Stripes!  Plain  Colours!  and  Fancies! 

"Viyella"  is  specially  adapted  for  Women's  Waists 
and  Children's  School  Dresses. 

"Viyella"  Shirts  and  Pyjamas  are  sold  by  the  leading 
men's  furnishers. 

Avoid  Imitations 

"Viyella*'  is  stamped  on  the  selvedge  every  2^2  yards. 

DOES   NOT    SHRINK 


Bring  Your  Skin  Troubles  to 
US — Confidentially. 

Amoni  skin  troubles,  facial  blemishes  are  especially  embarrassing 
There  is  no  limit  to  what  some  sufferers  would  pay  to  be  cured,  yet  our 
charges  are  fixed  at  a  reasonable  rate  and  all  patients  pay  alike 
Examination  and  consultation  FREE.  Those  out  of  town  can  fill  in 
our  enquiry  blank,  which  gives  us  a  complete  survey  of  the  ease.  We 
send  our  preparations,  carriage  paid,  to  all  parts  of  Canada,  with  f ul. 
instructions  for  home  use.  We  treat  successfully  Pimples,  Blackheads. 
Eczema.    Undue   Redness.    Patches,   and   all   non-infectious   skin   di»ea»*»s 

Princess    Complexion    Purifier     J!. 58 

Princess   Skin    Food    1.M 

Hiscott    Hair    Rejuvenator 1.00 

Princess   Nerve   Tonic   and   Blood   Builder 1.00 

Goitre  Core    2.00 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  PERMANENTLY  REMOVED  by 

Electrolysis,    the    only    reliable    and     permanent     method. 

Write  for  Booklet  D 

Hiscott  Institute,  Limited,  59F  College    Street,    Toronto 


Meet   me    atlth*   TULLER  for  value,    service,    home    comforts 

J&eto  ^otel  Culler 

Betrott,    iHictjtgan 

Center  of  business  on  Grand  Circus  Park.     Take 
Woodward    car.    get    off    at    Adams    Avenue 

-  .  ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF 

200   Rooms.   Private   Bath.   $1.60  Single,   $3.00   Up 

Double. 
200   Rooms.    Private   Bath,    $2.00   Single.    $3.00   Up 

Double 
100   Rooms.    Private   Bath,   $2.50  Single,    $4.00   Up 

Double. 
100     Rooms,     Private     Bath,     $3.50-$5.00     Single, 

$4.50    Up    Double. 
Total  600  Outside  Rooms  An  Absolutely  Quiet 

Two  Floors-Agents'  Sample  Rooms.     New  Unique 
Cafes   and    Cabaret   Excellent*. 
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Genuine    Diamonds 

CASH  OR  CREDIT 
T«rmi    $14243    Weekly 

We  trust  any   honest   person 
Wf  ite  lor  catalogue  to-day 

Jacob.  Bro..     %™S<, 

Oept.  A,  IS  Toronto  Arcade 
Toronto,  Ontario 


.aflfcti 

BOOK  ON 

•OTr^ 

DOG    DISEASES 

^■SF^ 

And   How   to   Feed 

America's 

Pioneer 

Doe 

Mailed    free    to  any    address    by 
the  Author 

H.  Clay  Glover  Co.,   Inc. 

Remedies 

1 1 8  West  3 1  st  St..       New  York 

Deafness  !s  Misery 

I  know  because  I  was  Deaf  and  had  Head 
Noises  for  over  30  years.  My  invisible 
Anti-septicEar  Drums  restorer  my  hear- 
ing and  stopped  Head  Noises,  and  willdo 
it  for  you.  They  are  Tiny  Megaphones. 
Cannot  be  seen  when  worn.  Easy  to  put 
in,  easy  to  takeout.  Are  "Unseen  Com- 
forts.''Inexpensive.  Writefor  Booklet  and 
my  sworn  statement  of  how  I  recovered 
myhwirfns.  A.  «».  LEONA1M. 
Suite  3 1 9 . 1 50  5th  Ave. ,  N.  Y.  Citv 

NO  JOKE  TO  BE  DEAF 


-Every   Deaf 

!  make  myself  hear 
with     these       Artificial 
Drams.      I    wear    them 
and    night.      They    are 
fectly  comfortable.      N« 
Mtfaem.    Write  me    i 
will    tell    you    a   true  story. 
a  I   trot    deaf   and    bow  I 
I  make  yen  bear. 

...  Medicated  Kar  Drum 

Address  Pat.   Noe.  8.   ISO* 

■O.  P.  WAT,  ArUftcM  E«  DrumCg^  ^c.1   20   Adelaide  Str.at 


Person    Knows    That 

after  being  deaf  for  25  years. 


QUEEN  = 
QUALITY 


A  "Queen  Quality"  label  on  a  bottle  of 
pickles  is  a  guarantee  of  its  purity  and 
wholesomeness. 

Queen    Quality    Pickles   are   good   for   child- 
's   well    as    grown-ups. 
F.>r    the     most    appetizing    condiment,     try 

UNIVERSAL  SAUCE 

It  is  a  fine  tonic,  and  excellent  relish,  and 
a    good    digestive. 

ASK    YOUR    GROCER 
TAYLOR  *  PRINGLE  CO..  Limited 
OWEN  SOUND.  ONTARIO 


Make     a    NEW    MAN     of 
YOURSELF  for   the   NEW   YEAR! 


AM  'ongoing-  to  be  a  failure  all  your  lire  or 
r»    are  you  determined  to  be  a 

BIG  SUCCESS  THIS  YEAR? 

Are  you  K„\uK  to  stay  a  weakling-  with  flabby 
muscles,  umJevel -.T ■■ 

„~  br*h*r"  Uneoln  said  ''prepare  yourself  for 

tammd    it   will  rome 
wants  a  wraklme  for  ■  bit*    knh        I'WI'paui.' 

K«oV.       ■  ■«  ^°"'      "".PARK 

Health— Strength     Vitality 

A'-Vr,'  *"■  FOO«    "rirsns 

weak!    Have  you  a  good  app 

Resolve  to  be  Free 

-HeaHh.     No  mat - 
STRONCFORTISM 

'if   heallii   and 

Uie      strongest 
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LIONEL  STRONGFORT 


STRONCFORT  Waster  of  Phytic-!  Culture 

tha  Parted  Man       19«  Park  Building  Newark, 


The  Outlook  of  the  Shut  In 

By  Madge  MacBeth 


THE  story  of  S'adi,  the  Persian  poet, 
has  always  been  a  favorite  of  mine. 
Those  of  you  who  studied  Persian 

i   literature,  may  remember  that  the  Sheikh 

;  Moslin  Eddin  Saadi  Alshirazi  (to  give 
him  his  full  title)  led  in  his  early  years 
the  life  of  a  dervish  and  wandered  over 
much  of  the  country.  During  his  travels, 
he  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders  and  put 
to  work  on  their  fortifications  of  Tripoli. 
Doubtless  his  work  was  hard,  but  he  seems 
to  have  had  time  to  write  both  poetry  and 
prose  the  best  known  of  which,  in  this 
country,  are  the  Gulistan  and  the  Bostan. 
S'adi  was  redeemed  from  slavery  by  a 
rich  merchant,  who  also  bestowed  upon 
him  his  daughter  and  a  handsome  dowry. 
Therefore  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  end  of  his  days  was  spent  in  peace 
and  plenty — not  particularly  because  he 
had  a  wife  or  even  a  dowry,  but  because 

i  according  to  the  date  of  his  death,  the 

;  poet  lived  to  the  extraordinary  age  of  116 

j  years. 

But  the  story — once,  during  his  dervish 
days,  when  the  road  was  dusty,  the  sun 
was  hot,  his  throat  was  parched  and  his 
bare  feet  blistered,  S'adi  was  moved  to 
lift  his  voice  in  lamentation;  and  he  com- 
plained to  heaven  that  he  had  no  shoes — 
when  lo,  on  looking  down   the  hot  and 

j  dusty  road,  he  beheld  a  pilgrim  crawling 
on  his  hands  and  knees  because  he  had 
no   feet.     And    S'adi    went  on   his   way 

|   rejoicing ! 

He  tells  this  little  circumstance  charm- 
ingly, and  invests  it  with  all  the  glamour 
his  romantic  language  gives  even  the 
smallest  incident,  but  after  all,  he  has  only 
said,  "Things  are  never  so  bad  that  they 
might  not  be  worse,"  which  is  a  very 
healthy  sort  of  optimism. 

MISS  ISABEL  ELIZABETH  HEN- 
DERSON, of  Winnipeg  bears  at 
least  two  points  of  resemblance  to  my  old 
friend  S'adi ;  she  writes  and  she  is  an  op- 
timist. In  spite  of  a  distressing  physical 
handicap  which  she  has  suffered  for  many 
years. 

I  do  not  intend  to  dwell  upon  her  afflic- 
tion.   She  does  not — so  why  should  I? 

"Don't,"  she  begged,  "picture  me  as  a 
'patient  martyr,'  or  'bearing  my  affliction 
with  Christian  fortitude.' " 

I  certainly  shall  not.  A  much  truer  pic- 
ture is  that  of  a  girl  of  buoyant  spirits, 
the  very  antithesis  of  an  invalid;  one 
who  has  retained  throughout  her  trial,  an 
amazingly  frivolous  mind! 

Stricken  when  eleven  years  old  with  an 
illness  from  which  she  never  recovered, 
she  was  a  delicate  child;  when  just  enter- 
ing upon  womanhood,  another  illness 
made  it  necessary  for  her  to  remain  in  bed 
seven  years.  Yet,  in  her  inspiringly 
bright  way  she  says: 

"I  don't  know  that  I  have  attained  sue 
cess  in  spite  of  a  physical  handicap,  for 
both  'physical'  and  'handicap'  are  but  re 
lative  terms — I  might  almost  say  that 
illness  gave  me  leisure  I  would  not  have 
had  otherwise,  and  was  the  cause  of  my 
attempting  literary  work." 

S'adi — you  see.!  That  speech  smacks 
strongly  of  the  old  fellow's  philosophy. 
Miss  Henderson  had  not  health,  but  ill- 
ness gave  her  leisure  in  which  to  write. 

She  was  born  a  few  miles  from  Winni- 


peg. Happening  to  be  the  third  genera- 
tion of  Canadian-born  settlers,  and  of  un- 
mixed Scottish  descent,  she  derives  con- 
siderable amusement  from  the  fact  that, 
since  becoming  a  public  character,  Eng- 
lish interviewers  frequently  ask  which  of 
her  ancestors  was  Indian.  Old  Country 
people — some  of  them — find  it  difficult 
even  now,  to  realize  that  every  man  who 
went  west  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  did 
not  marry  a  squaw! 

"U  ER  education  was  sketchy.   Attend- 

■t  -*■  ance  at  school  was  irregular  at 
best!  Miss  Henderson  says  she  learned 
the  three  R's.  anyway,  and  filled  in  the 
vacuum  with  reading— Dickens,  George 
Eliot,  Kipling  and  some  poetry.  Bio- 
graphy, history,  travels — everything  of 
this  sort  which  c«ne  to  hand. 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  says,  "that  I  should 
go  so  far  as  to  advise  that  children  should 
only  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  a-id 
then  be  turned  loose  in  the  world's  great 
library,  but  that  is  practically  what  hap- 
pened to  me,  and  the  system  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  being  a  pietsant  one  to  fol- 
low!" 

The  author  of  "My  Canada"  was  not  a 
child  prodigy.  She  never  wanted  to  v:  ite 
— she  never  crept  away  to  the  attic  and 
poured  out  ner  young  heart  in  stories 
throbbing  with  genius  and  defective  gram- 
mar. She  had  no  literary  ambitions  what- 
soever: the  passion  to  create  did  not 
stir  her  soul,  nor  does  it  perhaps,  even 
now.  I  think  it  might  be  truly  said  that 
Beth  Henderson  who  prelera  lo  be  known 
as  "Elinor  Marsden  Eliot, "  docs  not  l'ke 
to  write. 

"Eight  years  ago,"  she  confessed,  "when 
confronted  with  the  probability  of  stay 
ing  in  bed,  not  days,  not  weeks,  but  years 
— I  began  to  think  that  writing  was  all 
that  was  left  for  me  to  do.  Even  then  it 
was  very  distateful,  and  the  hour  a  day 
I  spent  on  'My  Canada'  besided  exhaust- 
ing me  physically,  was  desperately  hard 
work." 

Considering  this  it  is  the  more  remark- 


Miae  Isabel  Elizabeth   Henderson. 
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able  that  a  girl  with  no  previous  train- 
ing, not  even  the  experience  which  comes 
with  childish  efforts  at  literary  creation, 
should  have  produced  a  book.  And  it  is 
truly  amazing  that  one  who  for  years- — 
all  her  life  practically — has  been  confined 
within  the  walls  of  her  home,  should 
have  acquired  the  breadth  of  treatment, 
freedom  of  style  and  sweep  of  vision 
which  her  work  reveal*.  Her  book,  '"My 
Canada"  was  a  model  child.  It  was 
accented  by  the  fir.-rt  publisher  to  whom 
it  was  sent  and  the  reviewers  have  been 
very  kind.  Its  name  is  quite  descriptive, 
that  instead  of  being  a  sort  of  glori- 
fied Baedecker,  it  is  a  novel.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  clear,  easily-read  English  and  is 
just  the  kind  of  book  for  us  average  peo- 
ple to  understand  and  enjoy. 

I  am  told  by  those  who  know  the  West 
better  than  I,  that  it  gives  a  fair  photo- 
graphic description  of  Western  life  and 
conditions.  But  beside  this,  there  shine 
from  its  pages  a  simple  goodness,  a  whole- 
some optimism  and  plenty  of  Scotch  wit, 
all  of  which  reflect  the  happy,  uuspoiled 
nature  of  its  author. 

It  was  not  with  the  object  of  seeking 
appreciation  for  Elizabeth  Henderson's 
book  that  this  brief  sketch  was  written; 
but  rather  to  commend  her  attitude,  her 
outlook  on  life  to  all  those  who  like  Friend 
S'adi  lift  up  their  voice  in  lamentation 
and  complain  to  heaven  because  they 
have  no  shoes! 


Your  Daughter's 
Career 

Continued  from  page  107. 

dings.  There  won't  be  many  weddings 
for  the  next  few  years  and  there  won't  be 
the  wonderful  experiences  leading  up  to 
them.  The  boys  ,are  finding  adventure 
and  excitement  enough,  horrible  as  it  is, 
in  the  only  course  open  to  them.  What 
about  the  girls?  The  arts  afford  the  best 
possible  channel  for  the  needed  outlet, 
meaning  by  arts  anything  from  singing 
or  water-color  painting  or  amateur  plays 
to  grand  opera.  It  doesn't  matter  whether 
the  girl  has  any  artistic  talent  in  these 
lines  or  not  so  long  as  she  has  the  artistic 
instinct  to  enjoy  them.  There  is  some- 
thing in  just  singing  a  humble  little  song 
which  seems  to  put  reality  into  the  most 
hopeless  imaginings,  and  if  anyone  needs 
this  outpouring  it  is  the  girl  whose  na- 
tural dreams  have  been  taken  away  from 
her.  In  addition  to  this,  any  effort  to  give 
the  girl  a  wide  circle  of  friends  among 
people  worth  knowing  will  mean  much 
to  her  in  the  years  ahead.  The  war  has 
taken  from  many  a  girl  the  kind  of  mar- 
riage she  wanted;  let  her  have  as  many 
other  warm  human  relationships  as  pos- 
sible that  she  may  be  spared  the  unhappi- 
ness  of  a  compromise  with  the  kind  of 
marriage  she  can  get. 

*T*  HEN  there  are  the  girls  who  will  be 
A    making  the  country's  new  homes,  the 
war  has  given  them  a  new  responsibility. 
We  know  the  lines  of  Rupert  Brooke — 

"Blow  out  ye  bugles  over  the  rich  dead, 
These  laid  the  world  away,  poured  out 

the  red 
Sweet  wine  of  youth,  gave  up  the  years 

to  be 
Of  work  and  joy  and  that  unhoped  serene 
That  men  call  age,  and  those  who  would 

have  been 
Their  sons  they  gave,  their  immortality." 


YOU    HAVE   A   BEAUTIFUL    FACE 
BUT  YOUR  NOSE? 


-/  BEFORE 

IN    THIS    LAV     Ind    AGE   attention    to  your  appear- 

MctJ  if  you  expect  to  make 

the   most   out   of   life.      N  .1   you   wish   to 

appear    as    attractive    as    possible,    for    yonr    own    self- 

:     worth    your    efforts. 

but  you   will   t,n  l   the  world   i*  generally  judging  you 

wholly,    by    your    "looks,"    therefore    it 

a:  all    times. 

Writ*  tidal  for  free  iooklet.  whtth  tells  jou  how  to 

M.  TRILETY.  Face  Specialist 


AFTER 

PERMIT  N<i  ONE  TO  SEE  YOU  LOOKING 
ISK.  it  will  injure  your  welfare!  Upon  the 
tantly  make  rests  the  failure  or 
success  of  your  life.  Which  is  to  be  your  ultimate 
destiny?  Mv  new  Xose-Shaper  "TRAD09"  (Model 
22)  corrects  now  ill-shaped  noses  without  operation, 
quickly,  safely  and  permanently.  Is  pleasant  and  does 
no:  interfere  with  one's  daily  occupation,  being  worn 
at  nl 

torrert  ill-shaped  noses  without  tost  if  not  latisfattorj. 

925  Ackerman  Building.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


IS    YOUR     BANK    ACCOUNT     INCREASING? 

You  can  make  "It  Grow"  from  your  SPARE  TIME.  Spare-time  efforts  have  made  hundreds  of 
dollars  for  Mac  Lean  Representatives.  Our  proposition  worked  for  an  hour  or  two  daily  pro- 
vides for  many  of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply  us  the  time,  we'll  supply  you  the 
money.      Write   for   full  particulars. 

Agency  Division — Dept.  H.G.A. 
The   MacLean     Publishing   Company,    Ltd.,     143-153   University    Ave.,    Toronto,     Ont- 
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Which   Man  Shall  I  Hire? 

This  is  a  burning  question 
with  every  employer 

Every  employer  in  considering  applications  for  executive  positions,  gives 
preference  to  the  man  or  woman  who  has  had  sales  experience.  Sales- 
manship ability  outweighs  by  far  all  other  qualifications.  It  teaches 
the  one  hundred  and  one  things  to  be  known  about  human  nature.  To 
succeed  in  a  big  way  it  is  essential  that  you  should  know  human  nature. 
The  only  way  to  learn  it  is  to  come  in  very  close  contact  with  people. 
Salesmanship  is  the  best  paying  profession  in  the  world  as  well  as  the 
easiest  and  quickest  to  enter,  providing  a  man  has  the  proper  training 
for  it.  "Learned  Professions"  require  years  of  study  before  one  is  aide 
to  earn  a  bare  living.  The  fundamentals  of  selling  may  he  learned  in 
a  short  time  and  while  you  are  learning — you  are  earning. 

We  could  write  pages  about  the  advantage-  of  Belling,  but  these  are  all 
explained  in  the  literature  we  will  be  glad  to  send  yoti. 

If  you  are  not  making  as  much  money  as  you  would  like  to  make,  if 
your  present  chances  for  advancement  are  poor  and  uncertain,  if  you 
feel  that  you  are  getting  in  a  rut,  if  your  work  is  not  congenial,  if  you 
are  unsuccessful  in  your  business — we  can  help  you  to  Bucceed  iu 
selling.  Our  plan  is  one  that  offers  steady  employment — or  you  can 
learn  how  to  do  it  in  your  spare  time.  If  you  want  the  opportunity 
to  earn  a  good  salary — we  will  help  you.  \Ve  want  you  to  believe  in 
yourself  and  in  our  ability  to  help  you.  Supposing  you  write  us  to-day 
and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  the*  plan.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  and 
enclose  in  an  envelope. 

Name. 

Address 


Dept.  H.  G.  A. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,   Limited 

1  43  University  Avenue  -  .  Toronto,  Ontario 


We  will  not  know  for  another  genera- 
tion how  much  poorer  the  world  is 
through  the  loss  of  "those  who  would  have 
been  their  sons,"  but  there  are  others  of 
the  fine  calibre  of  the  soldier  gentleman 
who  come  back  with  broken  health  which 
can  never  be  entirely  mended.  They  could 
still  give  their  children  the  inheritance 
of  courage  and  unselfishness  and  fine 
family  traditions  and  ideals,  but  it  is  the 
opinion  of  physicians  of  authority  that 
their  children  would  have  to  depend  large- 
ly on  their  mothers  for  physical  endow- 
ments, and  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  physical  perfection  of  the  Canadian 
girl.  She  has  not  been  encouraged  to  live 
outdoors,  to  dress  right,  to  take  long  walks 
or  swim  or  ride  horseback.  She  has  not 
been  deprived  of  a  "good  time,"  but  she 
has  found  it  largely  in  matinees  and  tea- 
parties  and  dances  and  motoring,  with  a 
little  tennis  in  season.  She  doesn't  need 
play  for  the  sake  of  recreation  so  much 
as  for  her  own  development  and  for  what 
it  will  mean  to  the  coming  children.  Last 
summer  a  girls'  vacation  camp  was  estab- 
lished on  a  wooded  lake-shore.  One  after- 
noon three  outsiders  passed  the  camp,  an 
artist,  a  journalist  and  a  physician.  The 
girls  were  dressed  in  the  most  appropri- 
ate outdoor  clothes.  Some  of  them  were 
carrying  driftwood  for  their  fires,  some 
were  swimming  in  the  lake,  others  were 
playing  folk  games  on  the  sand.  The 
spectators  were  impressed.  "What  a 
picture  they'd  make!"  exclaimed  the 
artist.  "What  a  story  they'd  make,"  said 
the  journalist.  The  doctor  was  pretty 
sober.  He  said  :"I'm  not  thinking  what 
kind  of  picture  they'd  make,  or  what  kind 
of  story  they'd  make,  but  my!  what 
mothers  they'd  make!"  This  should  be 
the  principle  for  more  of  our  girls'  physi- 
cal recreation. 

The  girl  who  marries  may  also  have  to 
face  an  economic  problem  which  she  is 
not  fitted  to  meet.  Cases  like  the  follow- 
ing will  be  repeated  by  thousands.  A 
medical  student  enlisted  and  came  back 
from  the  front  with  his  right  hand  gone. 
He  had  had  every  promise  of  becoming  a 
famous  surgeon.  He  is  now  watching  a 
switch  at  a  railway  crossing.  He  will 
soon  find  some  other  work  no  doubt,  but 
his  income  will  be  a  small  fraction  of 
what  it  would  have  been  normally,  and 
it  will  not  be  enough  to  support  the  kind 
of  girl  he  knew  among  his  college  friends 
unless  she  has  learned  to  live  more  eco- 
nomically than  the  average  Canadian  girl. 
This  is  where  the  technical  school  and  ex- 
perimental work  in  the  kitchen  at  home 
come  in.  The  girl  who  can  make  her  own 
clothes,  who  understands  foods  and  knows 
how  to  cook  them,  can  run  a  home  on  con- 
siderably less  than  the  amateur  house- 
keeper. Occasionally  it  is  possible,  too, 
for  a  woman  to  make  some  money  herself 
without  interfering  with  her  life  at  home. 
A  clever  girl,  a  music-teacher,  who  was 
engaged  to  a  soldier  had  planned  to  take 
a  special  course  at  an  expensive  conserva- 
tory which  would  fit  her  for  a  good  posi- 
tion as  organist.  Her  people  were  willing 
to  have  her  go  because  they  had  few  hopes 
of  the  young  man  returning  and  they 
wanted  to  see  her  equipped  to  earn  her 
own  living  if  necessary.  Then  word  came 
sayinc  that  the  soldier  had  been  gassed 
and  would  be  sent  home;  in  a  year  or  two 
he  should  be  pretty  fit  for  civil  life  again. 
The  girl's  father  saw  no  use  in  her  spe- 
cializing as  an  organist  if  she  were 
going  to  be  married,  but  the  girl  saw 
farther.  The  young  man  was  an  artist; 
his  work  kept  him  indoors.  If  he  was  to 
keep  well  after  this  he  would  have  to  be 
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out  of  doors  more  and  his  income  would  be 
correspondingly    smaller.      If    his    wife 
were  a  qualified  organist  she  could  add 
considerably  to  this  income  without  neg- 
lecting things  seriously  at  home. 

We  have  not  said  anything  about  a 
purely  decorative  education  for  girls.  It 
had  a  worthy  purpose  in  its  day — to  make 
a  girl  so  ornamental  in  her  father's  house 
that  she  would  have  a  wide  range  of 
choice  of  husbands  and  eventually  become 
a  pleasing  ornament  in  her  husband's 
house.  .  Still  it  was  a  rather  superficial 
thing  to  spend  her  time  learning  merely 
to  act  prettily  while  her  brothers  and  the 
man  she  would  marry  were  learning  to 
build  railroads  or  heal  the  sick,  or  put 
machines  together  or  work  out  big  eco- 
nomic or  human  problems.  It  was  a  poor 
ambition  for  a  girl  to  want  to  be  only  an 
ornament  when  she  could  have  been  a  real 
understanding  companion  and  friend. 
Further,  while  a  purely  ornamental 
woman  may  be  very  attractive,  history 
shows  that  the  line  of  heredity  between 
boys  and  their  mothers  is  very  close;  it 
would  be  rather  a  calamity  to  have  purely 
ornamental  sons.  And  the  girl  with  the 
broader  training  and  deeper  understand- 
ing of  life,  if  she  does  marry,  should  make 
a  pretty  fascinating  wife  and  a  wise  far- 
seeing  mother. 


The  Magic  Makers 
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you've   never   seen   and   that   you   never 
heard  of  till  three  weeks  ago?" 

Jock  nodded.  "With  your  permission, 
sir,  and,"  he  added  with  a  grin,  "it  may  be 
as  well  for  me  not  to  ask  for  your  ap- 
proval till  I  come  back." 

A  SILENCE  fell  in  the  office  during 
which  the  Comptroller  scanned  the 
rugged  lineaments  of  the  man  before  him. 
Sergeant  MacTier  knew  better  than  most 
just  what  was  involved  in  this  extraordin- 
ary undertaking.  His  reputation  was 
already  earned,  but  if,  after  two  or  three 
years'  fruitless  trailing  up  and  down  the 
wilderness,  he  was  forced  to  return  with- 
out success,  his  reputation  for  sound  and 
well-considered  judgment  would  suffer; 
that  is  among  the  Force.  It  was  not  so 
much  what  the  public  thought  as  what  the 
Force  itself  thought  of  a  man  that 
counted.  The  Comptroller  knew  it,  and 
Jock  knew  it,  too.  But  it  seemed  now 
that  Jock  was  filled  with  sufficient,  if 
non-understandable,  assurance  to  risk  his 
reputation  without  further  thought  And 
this  was  the  deciding  factor  with  his 
superior. 

"Just  how  do  you  propose  to  go  about 
it?  And  what  do  you  want  from  me?"  he 
said  slowly. 

The  heart  of  Sergeant  MacTier  gave  an 
unaccustomed  leap,  for  he  knew  now  that 
his  point  was  won.  "I  would  go  first  to 
Newfoundland  and  take  ship  from  St. 
John's  along  the  Labrador  Coast  and 
round  into  Ungava  Bay.  From  there  I'd 
strike  up  Hudson's  Strait  and  through 
Fox  Channel,  stopping  on  the  way  at 
Mansel  Island,  that's  but  a  little  out  of 
the  course." 

"And  why  stop  at  Mansel  Island?" 

"Because  it's  the  only  one  in  that  part 
of  the  North  that  looks  as  if  it  might  be 
the  one  on  Rintoul's  map." 

"And  if  it  isn't?" 

"Then  I'd  leave  the  ship  in  Fox  Chan- 
nell,  strike  across  Melville  Peninsula  into 
Boothia  Gulf,  and  work  from  there  along 
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the  north  shore  and  through  the  islands 
clear  over  to  the  mouth  of  the  MacKenzie. 
And  if  Rintoul  is  anywhere  along  there," 
he  added  quietly,  "I'll  hear  of  it" 

The  Comptroller  drew  a  long  breath. 
"How  far  do  you  reckon  that  is?" 

"About  five  thousand  miles,"  said  Jock 
simply. 

Again  there  fell  a  silence  while  the 
Comptroller  pulled  at  his  moustache  and 
drummed  absently  on  his  desk.  Presently 
he  leaned  forward.  "MacTier,"  he  .began, 
"I'm  firmly  convinced  that  you're  mad." 

Jock  nodded.  "Aye,  that's  perfectly 
possible." 

"But,"  went  on  the  other,  his  voice 
lifting  a  little,  "I  also  believe  that  I'm 
mad  myself,  because  I'm  going  to  do 
everything  possible  to  help  you,  since  I've 
got  the  crazy  idea  that  you're  going  to 
find  your  man.  Where  I  got  it  I  can't  tell 
you  but,  confound  you!  I  have  got  it. 
And  I  hope  that  when  this  outrageous  ex- 
pedition is  over  you'll  be  content  and 
won't  come  in  here  and  play  ducks  and 
drakes  with  a  very  carefully  thought-out 
system."  He  touched  a  bell,  and,  after  a 
moment's  reflection,  dictated  a  letter. 
This  finished,  he  looked  up  with  a  curious 
smile.  "I've  got  another  foolish  idea 
that  you'll  never  use  this  letter,  but  here 
it  is,  anyway.    Now,  how  about  supplies?" 

"I'm  thinking,  if  it  would  suit,  that  I 
might  requisition  them  where  I  need 
them,  in  the  ordinary  custom." 

The  Comptroller's  lip  began  to  twitch 
and,  swinging  in  his  chair,  he  stared  out 
over  the  Ottawa  River  to  where  the 
Laurentian  Mountains  lifted  their  blue 
hummocks  in  the  North.  "Mad,"  he  mur- 
mured to  himself,  "unquestionably  mad." 
Then — "That'll  do,  MacTier,  good  morn- 
ing, and,  by  the  by,  good  luck  to  you." 

CHAPTER  III. 

r  T  fell  on  an  afternoon  when  the  wind 
•*■  was  lifting  gently  out  of  the  south- 
east that  the  whaler  Siren  climbed  up 
over  the  horizon  and  set  her  blunt  bows 
toward  the  harbour  of  St.  John's.  She 
was  short,  broad  and  squat,  and  rode 
high  out  of  the  water.  A  slow  ripple 
quivered  under  her  forefoot,  her  sails 
were  patched  and  multi-colored,  and 
around  her  the  atmosphere  was  charged 
with  unnamable  smells  of  whale  oil, 
blubber,  and  fish.  Lurching  rather  than 
sailing,  she  moved  steadily  on,  every  now 
and  then  burying  her  blunt  snout  in  the 
wrinkled  crest  of  a  wave,  then,  tossing 
it  heavenward  like  a  playful  dog.  For 
twenty  years  the  Siren  had  been  poking 
her  inquisitive  nose  into  strange  and 
distant  harbours.  Salty  Bill,  her  master 
and  owner,  was  foot  loose  of  the  seven 
seas.  He  had  killed  sperm  whales  in 
the  Pacific,  right  whales  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  white  whales  in  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  great  bottle-nosed  beasts  as  far 
south  as  Patagonia.  And  the  Siren  looked 
it.  Heavily  built  and  saturated  with  oil 
from  stem  to  stern,  she  seemed  a  curious 
and  amphibious  creature  through  whose 
massive  timbers  pulsed  something  kin- 
dred to  those  gigantic  lives  she  had  har- 
ried ever  since  her  keelson  moved  past 
a  tripping  block  towards  New  Bedford 
Harbour.  Her  masts,  like  stout  trees 
whose  roots  spread  out  beneath  her 
decks,  gripped  the  close-set  timbers  of 
her  frame.  Well  aft  was  a  strongly  built 
cabin  and  within  six  feet  of  its  stern 
door  was  the  wheel.  Forward  of  this 
her  'midships  stretched  flat  and  clear  to 
receive  the  great  masses  of  blubber  that 
her    springy    yardarm    hoisted    creaking 


to  her  slippery  decks.  Forward  again 
her  bows  were  housed  in  with  heavy 
planking  on  which  sat  a  swivelled  har- 
poon gun  with  its  attendant  gear.  Take 
it  all  in  all,  the  Siren,  with  her  bluff 
dimensions,  her  low  taffrail,  her  enor- 
mous scuppers  and  her  general  appear- 
ance of  devil-may-care-if-bedraggled 
handiness,  seemed  a  very  football  of  the 
seas,  one  that  had  been  buffeted  hither 
and  thither  in  some  vast  and  elemental 
game  but  had  emerged,  nevertheless,  as 
tight  as  a  drum  and  as  sound  as  when  her 
bilge  pump  first  sucked  hungrily  in  her 
dusty  bowels. 

As  she  drew  in,  Salty  Bill's  brown 
fingers  slackened  over  the  wheel  spokes 
while  he  stepped  to  the  side  and  spat 
into  the  greasy  sea  to  determine  just 
what  way  the  Siren  was  carrying.  '  She 
had  an  auxiliary,  it  is  true,  but  just  then 
Bill  objected  to  unnecessary  expense.  He 
resumed  his  post  and  gazed  cynically  at 
the  long  finger-like  jetties  of  St.  John's 
Harbour.  The  Siren  was  well  nigh 
empty  and  something  of  the  same  sen- 
sation was  for  the  time  shared  by  her 
master  and  crew.  Fishing  had  been  bad, 
worse  almost  than  he  had  known.  He 
had,  in  fact,  been  reduced  to  porpoise 
hunting,  and  when  a  master  whaling  cap- 
tain descends  to  such  game  it  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  something  rotten  in  the  state 
of  trade.  At  this  particular  moment! 
almost  any  proposition  would  have  suited 
Salty  Bill  provided  it  were  not  whaling. 

NOW  it  was  the  luck  of  Sergeant  Mac- 
Tier  that  he  should  have  been  where 
he  was  when  the  Siren  made  harbour,  for 
among  all  the  hard-fisted,  tough-sinewed 
and  absolutely  capable  seamen  that  ever 
dropped  into  this  northerly  refuge,  there 
was  none  that  surpassed  Salty  Bill  in 
these  admirable  and  essential  attributes. 
In  the  case  of  Jock,  one  glance  had  been 
enough,  and  he  knew  on  the  instant  that, 
if  he  could  capture  this  raw-boned  marin- 
er, here  was  a  man  after  his  own  heart. 

"I'm  wanting  to  talk  with  you,"  he 
said,  evenly.  "I'm  thinkin'  that  you're 
riding  a  bit  high  for  a  homeward  bound 
whaler  and  there  is  that  in  my  head  may 
interest  you." 

Salty  Bill  grunted.  "I  never  talk  on 
an  emptv  bellv,  't  aint  fair  to  either  of 
us.     Wait  till  I  fill  up." 

And  at  that  Jock  grinned  and  nodded. 

It  was  late  the  same  night  before  Salty 
Bill  raised  his  head  from  the  table,  where 
was  spread  the  map  of  Henry  Rintoul, 
and  stared  straight  into  Jock's  face.  He 
had  listened  carefully  and  silently,  form- 
ing canny  opinions  not  only  of  the  tale 
as  it  proceeded  but  also  of  the  broad- 
shouldered  man  whose  grim  and  dogged 
visage  seemed  so  at  variance  with  his  own 
fantastic  recital,  and  it  was  not  till  Jock 
had  said  all  there  was  to  be  said  that 
the  seaman  coughed  with  unusual  em- 
barrassment and  proceeded  to  punch  holes 
in  the  entire  project. 

"I've  sailed  these  waters  off  and  on 
for  twenty  years  and  there's  no  place 
that  I  know  of  like  you  describe.  Mind 
you,  I'm  not  saying  I  won't  help  you  out, 
that's  a  matter  of  terms,  but  I've  no  in- 
tention of  letting  you  think  you  can  pull 
this  off,  so  far  as  my  judgment  goes.  You 
don't  know  where  to  look,  so  I  don't 
know  but  what  you're  right  in  deciding 
to  start  at  the  beginning  and  look  most 
everywhere.  That's  a  big  order.  It 
means  you  "start  north  of  here,  working 
along  the  coast  till  you  get  right  across 
to  Behring  Sea,  and  then,  if  you  don't 
make  her,  come  back  another  way.     And 


that's  about  all  there  is  to  it.  You  can't 
look  for  any  particular  walrus  ground 
when  the  Arctic  is  plastered  with  them, 
and  as  for  Huskies  I  guess  you  know 
as  much  about  them  as  I  do.  And  so 
much  for  that.  Now  as  for  the  Siren, 
and  me,  and  the  rest  of  us,  if  you  want 
to  talk,  talk.     It's  your  move." 

"What  do  you  reckon  it  would  take 
to  hire  the  Siren  and  her  crew  just  as 
she  lies  there  for,  say,  a  year  and  a  half?" 
Jock  spoke  with  extreme  thoughtfulness. 

Salty  Bill  leaned  back  and  stared  at 
the  smoky  ceiling  of  the  eating  house 
where  they  sat.  He  had  a  sudden  con- 
viction that  an  often  dreamed  of  but 
never  "anticipated  moment  had  arrived, 
one  in  which  he  would  not  search  the 
seas  day  after  day  for  evasive  whales, 
but  might  voyage  month  after  month 
with  all  expenses  found  to  a  certainty 
and  something  to  boot  as  well.  In  other 
words,  what  Salty  Bill  had  yearned  for 
was  a  charter,  and  here  it  was  being 
actually  thrown  at  him.  He  quivered 
with  alarm  lest  his  relief  should  be  too 
obvious,  then  twisted  his  mouth  into  un- 
human  shapes  while  dreams  of  wealth 
danced  through  his  mind. 

"The  Siren,"  he  began  slowly,  "is  the 
stoutest  craft  I  ever  set  foot  on  and  I 
don't  say  that  because  I  own  her.  She's 
stood  more  than  most  of  them  can  stand 
and  she's  sound  to-day.  There  are  four 
of  us  on  her  besides  myself,  and  that 
costs  me  one  hundred  a  month  in  wages 
and  found.  The  Siren,  if  she  is  worth 
anything,  is  worth  a  hundred  and  fifty 
a  month,  and  that's  two-fifty.  I  don't 
know  what  I'm  worth  myself,  but  put  it 
at  another  hundred  and  that's  three 
fifty."  He  paused  for  a  moment,  then 
looked  up  with  a  touch  of  awe  on  his 
weather-beaten  features.  "Holy  snakes! 
But  that's  near  five  thousand  a  year." 

Jock  chuckled.  "Go  on,  you're  doing 
well." 

"Then  you've  got  to  add  grub  to  that," 
proceeded  Bill  with  evident  distress, 
"something  for  making  good,  and  things 
break  and  get  carried  away,  and  one 
darned  thing  and  another,  and  I  guess 
that's  six  hundred  a  year.  Say,"  he  con- 
cluded, "I'm  some  financier,  ain't  I?" 

"Then  I  understand,"  said  Jock,  "that 
I  can  get  the  ship  and  yourself  for  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year?  And  she'll  be 
under  your  command  but  my  orders." 

Salty  Bill  gulped  in  an  enormous  vol- 
ume of  air.  "Insurance,"  he  said  un- 
steadily, "what  about  that?  Lord  knows 
where  you're  going,  I  don't." 

"Then  add  insurance,"  came  the  curt 
reply. 

For  answer  Bill  got  up  and  paced  slow- 
ly across  the  room.  Such  was  the  tumult 
in  his  breast  that  he  dared  not  look 
round.  "How  long  do  you  want  her?" 
came  a  muffled  voice  from  the  far  corner. 

"Say  a  year  and  a  half  with  the  option 
of  another  six  months." 

"And  if  we  don't  fetch  her  back?"  The 
voice  was  by  now  almost  inarticulate. 

"Then  you  collect  the  insurance." 

"It's  a  go,"  he  said  thickly,  "and  I 
guess  we'd  better  sign  up  before  I  change 
my  mind."  He  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
blurted:  "I  spoke  of  my  crew  just  now, 
but  you  might  as  well  know  that  they're 
no  special  lot.  Fact  is,  my  best  men 
cleared  out  months  ago  and  I  had  to  pick 
up  what  I  could  get.  Thing  is  you'll 
have  to  take  'cm  as  you  find  'em,  and 
what's  more,  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
they'll  take  some  handling,  one  of  'em 
in  particular." 

"Who's  that?"  said  Jock  quietly. 
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'Name's  Black  Matt.  At  least  that's 
what  he  rocs  by.  Picked  him  up  this 
ng  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  only 
kirui  of  argument  he  understands  is  a 
niarlin-spike  behind  the  ear.  But — " 
here  Salty  Bill  hesitated  again  and 
■  •(I  approvingly  at  MacTier's  massive 
shoulders — "I  don't  count  on  your  having 
much  trouble  with  him." 

The  big  man  smiled  grimly.  "We  can 
take  rare  of  Matt  when  the  time  comes. 
And  now  I  reckon  you'd  betier  sign  up." 

Long  before  this  each  faint  mark  on 
the  mysterious  map  of  Henry  Rintoul 
was  graven  on  the  mind  of  Sergeant 
Mai-Tier,  and  out  of  the  apparent  chaos 
nn  points  had  been  definitely  evolved. 
He  made  out  that  the  line  coming  in  from 
the  right  was  a  river  anil  the  thing  in 
the  middle  was  an  island,  seventy  miles 
long  from  end  to  end.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  map  the  words  "send  help"  were 
decipherable,  "liver"  he  jumped  at  as 
"silver,"  and  finally  came  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  irregular  diagram  in 
the  centre  of  the  island  was  a  lake.  The 
thing  that  bothered  him  was  how  an  is- 
land of  this  magnitude  still  remained  un- 
charted on  any  Government  map  even  in 
the  desolate  spaces  of  the  North. 

Day  after  day  he  pondered  while  the 


n  rounded  Cape  Chidley,  which,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  is  the  north-easterly 
angle  of  Labrador,  and,  having  dodged 
inside  the  Button  Islands,  bucked  drift 
1  week  before  she  got  clear 
through  into  Ungava  Bay. 

During   this    period    also   he   came    to 
certain  conclusions  about  the  crew  of  the 

n.  Salty  Bill  was  not  far  wrong, 
for  not  once  in  the  past  weeks  had  Ser- 
geant MacTier  secured  one  steady  stare 
from  the  shifty  eyes  of  Black  Matt.  There 
had  been  grumblings,  and  more  than 
grumblings,  when  the  blunt  nose  of  the 

n  turned  toward  the  Arctic  but,  how- 
ever strong  might  be  the  undercurrent  of 
revolt,  there  was  nothing  so  far  on  which 
to  lay  a  masterful  hand.  A  little  later 
they  picked  up  field  ice,  which  they  skirted 
carefully,  then  ran  for  a  day  parallel 
with  the  jagged  coast,  till  they  sighted 
a  great  glistening  floe  that  stretched  for 
miles,  rising  into  the  centre  into  a  gentle 
mass  of  gleaming  crags  while  round  its 
shining  sides  the  green  waves  danced 
in  flashing  brilliancy.  And  two  days 
after  the  big  floe  dropped  out  of  sight 
astern,  the  Siren  furled  her  variegated 
wings,  and,  with  a  muffled  cough  from 
her  auxiliary  engine,  waddled  up  the 
Koksoak  River  toward  Fort  Chimo. 


To  be  Continued. 


Serving  in  the    'Tanks" 


Notes  of  an  Officer  Who  Commanded  One 
of  Them. 


ONE  of  the  best  of  war  books  was  "A 
Bomb-thrower  in  the  Trenches."  The 
author,  who  signs  himself  Lieutenant  Z.,  has 
been  with  the  tanks  recently  and  contributes 
some  graphic  notes  to  Scribner'a  Magazine. 
Some  selections  particularly  dealing  with  the 
first  time  that  the  tanks  went  into  action  are 
presented. 

The   attack   was   staged   to   begin   about   6 

a.m.,  so  I  was  up  soon  after  3  a.m.  and  on  my 

way.     This  was  the  first  time  in  history  that 

tanks"  or  "land-crabs,"  or  a  dozen  other 


names,  were  to  roll  and  mash  and  squash  their 
way  to  the  Hun  trenches  and  machine-gun 
emplacements,  and  in  the  mist  and  light  of 
the  dawn  of  a  beautiful  day  I  saw  the  pre- 
historic monsters  silently  barge  their  way 
over  everything  straight  as  a  bee  for  the 
Hun  lines.  At  6.20  a.m.  our  batteries,  massed 
and  extended,  like  a  pack  nearing  the  killing, 
opened  up  their  unspeakable  racket.  With 
glasses  we  watched  the  tanks  lumber  up  over 
a  ridge  and  waddle  solemnly  ought  of  sight. 
Tommy  loves  the  tanks,  worships  them!  The 
coming  fight  just  behind  the  tanks  was  going 
to  be,  for  him,  a  huge  joke.  To  be  allowed 
the  privilige  of  following  a  tank,  and  of  watch- 
ing its  solemn  antics,  was  too  good  to  miss. 
The  men  marched  by,  reserves,  all  in  a  broad 
and   Breatly  amused  grin. 

When  the  light  grew  strong  enough  to  see. 


we    moved    up    quite    a    hit,    near    the    village 
stormed  on  the  6th,  and  appropriated  a  piece 
of  damaged  trench,  in  which  we  installed  our 
telephone   to    Corpa   Headquarters,   and   g 
the  pigeons  som  ind  feed.     Then  the 

tanks  (four  i>r  five  of  them)  waddled  by,  and 
others  showed  their  blunted  noses  at  us  com- 
ing up.  The  ground  here  is  a  network  of  shell- 
holes,  touching  and  overlapping,  and  the  tanks 
wallowed  in  them  just  like  barges  in  a  heavy 
sea.  Up  and  down,  roll  and  waddle,  lurch  and 
hump!  Ridiculous  beasts,  slow  and  straight 
and  full  of  venom  and  cunning.  Looking  so 
harmless,  but  miniature  forts,  impregnable  to 
anything  but  a  direct  hit  from  a  shell. 

•  •       • 

I  have  had  my  leave  and  am  back  again 
in  the  mud  and  trouble.  Christmas  has 
gone  and  1917  will  soon  be  here.  In  a  few 
days  I  expect  to  be  transferred  to  the  Heavy 
Section  Machine-Gun  Corps,  or,  in  other 
words,  "tanks."  I  am  practically  promised 
a  captaincy  in  three  months  if  I  join  them, 
and  I  am  joining  with  my  wings  flapping  and 
tail-feathers  streaming.  I  hope  to  go  to  some 
tank  menagerie  training-school  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel  by  end  of  March,  and  at  the 
start  of  the  next  Hun-killing  season,  I  shall 
be  in  command  of  a  Car  of  Juggernaut,  and 
go  slap  into  the  business  and  profession  of 

slaughtering  Huns. 

•  •       • 

We  were  an  active  part  in  the  great  drama 
of  the  7th,  and  what  with  the  bursting  mine- 
earthquakes  and  the  tempestuous  bombard- 
ment, one  was  lucky  to  be  left  with  one's 
senses.  I,  personally,  was  very  successful, 
reaching  all  my  objectives  and  getting  slap 
into  the  blue-gray  devils,  Bavarians,  and  blaz- 
ing away  like  a  dreadnought  Oh!  The  sights 
which  were  seen!  Luck,  good  and  bad,  was 
with  me,  for  my  bus  caught  on  fire  in  action 
just  where  the  thing  was  thickest,  and  I 
ordered  the  whole  crew  out,  with  lire-extin- 
guishers, to  put  it  out.  Out  we  went  and  got 
busy.  I  left  my  crew  on  the  sheltered  side 
(more  or  less),  but  my  corporal,  without 
orders,  got  on  top,  while  I  went  to  the  exposed 
side,  vociferously  ordering  the  corporal  down, 
and  we  got  the  blaze  out  between  us.  Mean- 
time one  of  my  crew  was  bowled  over.  We 
got  him  back  inside  and  later  he  came  to  and 
is  recovering.  Where  I  was  the  bullets  were 
spattering  around  me  and  hitting  old 
"Squash  'em  Flat"  and  splashing  me  with 
fine  sprays  of  broken  metal,  and  there  it  was 
I  got  my  trifling  wound  and  scratches,  but  it 
was  only  bad  Bavarian  shooting  that  kept  me 
and  my  corporal  (who  was  untouched)  from 
being  turned  into  human  sieves.  After  that, 
we  carried  on,  and  as  I  had  finished  my  job 
to  the  last  letter,  we  came  home,  and  I  brought 
the  old  thing  back  safely. 
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Everybody  likes  this  delicious  Table  Syrup — and  it's 
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Standard  Telephone 
for  Rural  Lines 


Telephones 

for  all  purposes 


The  Canadian  Independent  Tele- 
phone Company,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  an  INDEPENDENT 
company  making  telephones  for  all 
purposes — rural,  city  and  private 
systems.  Our 
Canadian- 
made  tele- 
phones  are 
designed  espe- 
c  i  a  1 1 y  for 
Canadian  con- 
ditions. Our 
rural  tele- 
phones are 
strong  -  ring- 
ing, clear-talk- 
ing and  easy- 
hearing  instru- 
ments  that 
have  made 
■  rds  for  low  maintenance  cost 
and  durability.  We  also  make  the 
Presto  -  Phone 
— the  Cana- 
dian Auto- 
matic private 
system  for 
fifteen  to 
one  hundred 
lines.  This 
system  re- 
quires  no 
swit  c  h  b  o  ard 
operator  and 
may  also  be 
used  as  a  gen- 
eral call  sys- 
tem throughout  a  factory. 

We  also  supply  all  kinds  of  guar- 
anteed construction  materials  at 
reasonable  prices.  Let  us  estimate 
on  your  requirements. 

Free  Bulletins 

No.  8 — Tells  how  to  build  rural 
telephone  lines. 

No.  6 — Describes  our  rural  party 
line  telephones. 

No.  5 — Illustrates  and  describes  our 
Presto-Phone  private  sys- 
tems for  large  factories, 
public  buildings,  etc. 

No.  7 — Tells  about  our  private  sys- 
tems for  small  factories, 
homes,  garages,  etc. 

Canadian 
Independent 

Telephone  Co.,  Limited 

281   Adelaide  Street    West 

TORONTO 
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Your  VICTORY 
BOiVD 

C,  If  you  own  a  Victory 
Bond  or  any  Dominion 
of  Canada  Bond  you 
will  want  to  read  our 
circular. 

C  It  tells  you  clearly  and 
plainly  all  about  them, 
— How  to  collect  your 
interest — When  it  is 
due — How  to  buy  and 
sell  them,  and  other 
useful  information. 

C.  We  have  a  few  extra 
copies  for  free  distri- 
bution. 

C.  IP  rite  for  circular  ?7 
J*  will  be  sent  you  with- 
out obligation  on  your 
part, 

GREENSHIELDS  &  CO. 

Members  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 
Dealers  in  Canadian  Bond  Issues 

17  St.  John  Street,  Montreal 
Central  Chambers,  Ottawa 
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VICTORY   BONDS 

Must  be  protected 

It  will  not  be  Ion?  now  until  those  Victory 
Bonds  which  you  subscribed  for  last  No- 
vember will  be  delivered  to  you.  They 
must  be  safely  kept. 

Victory  Bonds,  insurance  policies,  notes, 
accounts,  deeds,  all  valuable  books  and 
papers  will  be  protected  from  fire  if  you 
have  a  Goldie  &  McCulloch  Safe. 
Send  for  a  copy  of  "Profitable  Experience." 
which  tells  how.  through  the  worst  fires 
in  Canada.  G.  &  McC.  Safes  have  pre- 
served, unharmed,  all  valuables  entrusted 
to  them.  We  will  send  you.  at  the  same 
time,  our  Catalog  M-32. 

THE 

Goldie  &  MTulloch 

COMPANY.  LIMITED. 

Head  Office  and  Works:— Gait,  Ont..  Cin. 

Toronto   Office 

1101-2    Traders   Bank    Bld«. 


Western    Branch   Office 
248    McDermott    Ave.,    Winnipeg, 
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Commerce    Finance    Investments    Insurance 


IF  the  Canadian  manufacturer  looks 
careworn  to-day  it  is  largely  because 
of  the  scarcity  of  materials.  He  has 
few  cares  on  the  score  of  business.  Orders 
are  more  plentiful  than  he  can  fill,  in  most 
lines.  The  labor  situation  is  bad  enough, 
but  it  is  no  worse  than  it  has  been  for 
some  time  and  the  manufacturer  has  be- 
come more  or  less  accustomed  to  labor 
makeshifts.  But  the  matter  of  materials 
is  getting  worse  all  the  time. 

Scarcity  of  materials  began  with  the 
war,  but  a  high  point  of  intensity  has 
been  reached  since  the  United  States  en- 
tered the  lists.  The  war  needs  of  the 
U.S.  are  now  so  gigantic  that  in  many 
very  important  lines  there  is  nothing  left 
over  for  ordinary  industry.  For  instance, 
in  steel  Uncle  Sam  could  use  every  ton 
produced  for  the  building  of  ships  and  the 
casting  of  guns.  Such  supplies  of  steel 
as  are  allocated  to  the  various  peace  in- 
dustries is  the  result  of  arrangement  and 
negotiation,  and  it  can  be  taken  for 
granted  that  not  one  ton  is  allowed  which 
could  reasonably  be  refused. 

Canada  has  depended,  and  still  de- 
pends, upon  the  United  States  for  certain 
raw  materials.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  we  are  placed  in  an  awkward  posi- 
tion. Uncle  Sam  cannot  get  enough  to 
look  after  his  own  needs.  How  can  he 
continue  to  supply  ours?  The  answer  is 
that  he  won't. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  probable  that  we 
will  come  up  against  an  absolute  stoppage 
in  any  important  line.  It  can  be  taken  for 
granted,  however,  that  we  will  not  secure 
all  the  raw  material  that  we  need  or  any- 
thing like  it.  We  shall  have  to  content 
ourselves  with  hand-to-mouth  supplies, 
barely  enough  to  keep  essential  industries 
moving.  It  may  develop  that  some  plants 
will  have  to  close.  This  is  not  suggested 
as  a  probability.  Certainly,  however,  it  is 
a  possibility.  There  is  hope  of  relief 
through  the  negotiations  which  are  being 
entered  into  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Our  position  has  been 
clearly  presented  at  Washington  and  has 
been  sympathetically  received.  The 
American  Oovernment — and  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  that  matter — feel  friendly 
to  Canada  and,  in  addition,  there  is  the 
fact  that  war  orders  for  the  United  States 
army  are  being  executed  in  Canada  and 
the  industries  engaged  will  have  to  be 
nursed  along  with  adequate  supplies.  It 
seems  assured  that  every  pound  that  can 
well  be  spared  will  be  allowed  to  come 
to  Canada,  and  perhaps  a  margin  on  top 
of  that,  but  certainly  we  cannot  expect 
that  American  industry  will  be  allowed 
to  suffer  that  Canadian  factories  may 
keep  running.  We  are  in  for  a  spell  of 
extreme  difficulty  in  the  matter  of 
materials. 

*Tp  HE  chief  difficulty  will  be  with  refer- 

-1   ence  to  iron  and  steel,  but  the  shortage 

will  be  felt  in  practically  all  lines.     In 

wool,  for  instance,  and,  therefore,  in  cloth- 


ing, there  is  a  serious  shortage.  It  is  not 
only  a  matter  of  tonnage,  although  the 
lack  of  ships  is  a  serious  factor;  it  is  an 
absolute  lack  of  wool  engendered  by  the 
unprecedented  use  of  wool  for  army  uni- 
forms. Millions  of  men  are  wearing  wool 
who  wore  clothes  of  a  different  grade  be- 
fore and  the  life  of  a  uniform  is  a  short 
one.  The  wool  difficulty  is  very  keenly 
felt  in  the  United  States  where  the  huge 
new  armies  of  Uncle  Sam  are  being 
equipped.  And  there  is  a  shortage  in  less 
important  lines;  for  instance,  in  chemi- 
cals. Canadian  manufacturers  who  use 
a  certain  amount  of  any  chemical  are 
finding  that  it  is  going  to  be  impossible  to 
get  more.  It  may  be  that  they  don't  use 
a  great  deal  and  that  they  have  certain 
stocks  on  hand.  The  certainty  that,  when 
the  present  stock  is  used,  there  will  be  no 
more  forthcoming  is  disturbing,  however. 

To  sum  it  up,  the  business  outlook  is 
going  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  short- 
age problem.  If  factories  close,  it  will 
mean  relief  in  the  matter  of  labor  and 
in  that  respect  it  would  up  to  a  certain 
point  be  a  good  thing.  It  might  also  be 
a  good  thing  in  that  it  would  curtail  the 
consumption  of  certain  non-essentials.  It 
can  be  taken  for  granted  that,  no  matter 
what  happens,  essential  industries  will 
continue  and  that  supplies  will  be  found  to 
keep  them  going. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps,  we  stand  to 
gain  as  much  as  we  stand  to  lose.  The 
people  still  show  a  tendency  to  spend  reck- 
lessly and  waste  without  a  thought  of  the 
morrow  and  the  situation  developing  may 
serve  to  check  both  tendencies.  Also  it 
may  serve  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
present  era  of  high  wages  and  prices  with 
the  day  ahead  when  both  will  be  con- 
siderably lower. 

The  immediate  outlook  is  for  continued 
prosperity  and  activity  all  along  the  line. 
There  have  been  alarms  and  rumors  which 
tend  temporarily  to  upset  prognosticators, 
such  as  the  cutting  off  of  Rritish  shell 
orders  last  fall;  but  through  it  all  busi- 
ness has  continued  active  and  the  amount 
of  money  in  circulation  has  continued  to 
increase.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  there  will  be  any  change  in  the  near 
future.  Even  the  possible  closing  of  fac- 
tories as  a  result  of  lack  of  supplies  would 
not  have  any  effect  for  some  time  to  come. 
That  much  is  clear.  We  are  still  riding 
on  the  crest  and  there  is  no  sign  of  a 
break. 

15  USINESS  men  are  looking  forward  to 
•*-'  the  future  with  more  equanimity. 
They  believe  that  after  the  war  the  world 
will  face  conditions  of  tremendous  strain 
and  stress,  but  they  feel  that  they  are 
going  to  be  able  to  meet  it.  This  fact  is 
very  significant.  Around  the  end  of  1916 
any  well-authenl  icated  peace  rumor  would 
cause  a  slump  on  the  stock  markets.  To- 
day peace  talk  sends  stocks  up! 

The  reason  for  this  change  is  not  hard 
to  trace.    There  are,  in  fact,  two  reasons. 
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The  first  is  that  the  United  States  is  now 
in  the  war.  Previously  when  Uncle  Sam's 
role  was  that  of  talesman  of  supplies,  he 
stood  to  benefit  by  the  war  as  long  as  it 
lasted.  The  gold  of  the  world  was  stead- 
ily streaming  to  New  York.  The  indus- 
tries which  had  been  swelled  to  unheard- 
of  proportions  by  war  orders  shook  when 
talk  of  peace  was  heard  ami  the  markets 
weakened.  To-day  Uncle  Sam  is  starting 
to  spend.  While  his  war  needs  will  keep 
industry  speeding,  the  situation  is  now 
changed  and  the  longer  the  war  continues 
the  more  he  will  have  to  spend.  In  fact, 
the  sooner  peace  is  declared  the  better  it 
will  be  for  Uncle  Sam.  Hence  peace 
rumors  create  an  upward  tendency  on  the 
stock  markets. 

There  is  another  reason.  Business  is 
prepared  for  peace.  A  year  ago  the 
thought  of  peace  brought  a  vision  of  in- 
dustry disorganized  and  disrupted.  Much 
as  they  desired  an  end  of  strife  and  blood- 
shed business  men  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  what  might  happen  when  the 
temporary  stimulus  of  war  orders  was 
withdrawn.  To-day  this  fear  is  not  felt 
or  riot,  at  any  rate,  in  the  same  degree. 
Business  is  better  prepared. 

"I  do  not  anticipate  any  very  sudden 
change  in  conditions,"  said  a  prominent 
Canadian  manufacturer  the  other  day, 
discussing  the  probable  trend  of  events 
following  peace.  "A  readjustment  will 
come,  of  course,  tending  toward  lower 
prices  of  food  and  at  the  same  time  to 
lower  wages,  but  I  don't  think  it  will  come 
abruptly.  It  will  be  a  gradual  process  if 
certain  factors  enter  in— as  I  believe  they 
will. 

"For  instance,  stocks  in  all  lines  are 
being  cleaned  right  out  in  Canada.  De- 
mand is  so  heavy  and  labor  and  material 
so  scarce  that  the  average  manufacturer  > 
sells  his  product  about  as  fast  as  he  can  ' 
turn  it  out.  It  will  be  necessary  to  build 
back  to  normal  surplus  stocks  again  and 
this  in  itself  will  be  a  considerable  shock 
absorber  when  the  time  comes  for  war 
orders  to  stop  entirely.  Then  there  is  the 
certain  prospect  of  heavy  export  business. 
Europe  will  need  goods  to  help  in  rebuild- 
ing and  Canada  will  get  her  share  of  this 
business. 

"Altogether  I  think  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  the  manufacturers  to  keep  run- 
ning along  actively  right  through  the 
period  of  readjustment.  I  know  this: 
The  business  I  am  connected  with  will  do 
so.  Our  plans  are  all  made  with  that  idea 
in  view." 


T~\  URING  the  heat  of  the  recent  election 
*-'  a  prominent  labor  man  declared  on 
a  platform  in  Ontario:  "When  the  war 
ends  the  factories  will  close  down  because 
manufacturers  will  not  risk  their  war 
profits  to  provide  employment  during 
those  dark  days  ahead." 

There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for 
this  assertion.  The  writer  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  manufacturers  in 
many  lines  and  has  found  in  all  quarters 
much  the  same  feeling  as  expressed  by 
the  manufacturer  quoted.  Plans  are 
being  laid  to  carry  business  along  through 
any  contingency  which  may  arise.  There 
is  no  danger  of  general  unemployment  un- 
less it  so  happens  that  the  war  drags 
along  for  two  or  three  years  more  and 
leaves  the  world  absolutely  exhausted  and 
without  power  of  recovery.  The  pessi- 
mism created  by  such  predictions  is  un- 
necessary and  may  be  brushed  aside.  The 
outlook  for  the  after-the-war  period  is 
brighter  to-day  than  ever  before  and  is 
getting  brighter  all  the  time. 
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The  Investment  Situation 

This  is  the  idea  of  investment  that  MacLean's  Magazine  desires  to  present:  That 
men  and  women  should  save  carefully,  putting  their  money  in  the  bank;  should  carry 
endowment  and  life  insurance;  should  make  a  will,  naming  some  good  trust  company 
as  executor.  When  these  matters  have  been  taken  care  of,  the  surplus  income  should 
be  invested  in  good  Government  and  municipal  bonds.  To  these  might  be  added  good 
real  estate  mortgages,  but  the  average  man  or  woman  who  is  not  in  close  touch  with 
values  would  be  unwise  to  put  money  into  mortgages  at  the  present  time,  except 
indirectly  through  investment  in  some  of  the  good  loan  companies'  shares.  Men  and 
women,  and  particularly  young  men,  whose  incomes  are  above  the  average,  who  are 
not  dependent  upon  a  sure  income  from  their  investments  and  who  are  willing  to  take 
risks  to  secure  a  larger  return  on  their  money,  may  buy  shares  in  financial  and  indus- 
trial companies.  MacLean's  Magazine  does  not  care  to  advise  readers  on  any  par- 
ticular securities,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  editor  of  "The  Financial  Post"  will  gladly 
give  regular  sicbscribers  opinions  on  new  flotations. — The  Editors. 

Prices  Are  Very  Favorable 


WITH  the  Victory  Loan  off  the  slate 
the  investment  market  has  settled 
down  again  and  normal  business 
is  being  resumed.  There  is  not  yet  a  great 
deal  offering  as  few  issues  have  been  put 
on  the  market.  A  few  issues  which  were 
originally  planned  for  last  fall,  but  were 
held  off  on  account  of  the  Victory  Loan, 
are  now  being  launched.  The  prices  cor- 
respond closely  with  those  which  pre- 
vailed previous  to  the  loan.  There  is  riot 
a  great  deal  of  activity,  but  reasonably 
good  business  is  being  done,  indicating 
that  the  purchase  of  war  bonds  has  by  no 
means  drained  the-  country  of  available 
cash.  There  is  still  plenty  to  absorb  any 
issues  that  might  be  launched  within 
reason. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  intention  of  permitting  the 
market  to  be  cleared  up  by  unnecessary 
issues.  The  order-in-council  making  it 
necessary  to  secure  federal  sanction  be- 
fore putting  an  issue  before  the  public  is 
a  direct  measure  of  restraint.  On  the 
whole  it  is  approved  as  a  war  measure, 
although  there  is  some  talk  that  the  order- 
in-council  is  an  infringement  of  provincial 
rights.  It  is  not  likely  that  any  protest 
will  be  lodged  on  that  score,  however. 

Unquestionably  the  present  is  a  favor- 
able time  to  buy  bonds.  Prices  are  ex- 
tremely good  and  it  is  doubtful  now  if 
better  prices  are  to  be  expected  later.  Had 
there  been  much  likelihood  of  better  prices 
they  would  have  come  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  Victory  Loan.  This  is  not 
saying  that  they  will  not  come  eventually. 
An  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  war 
might  completely  upset  present  standards 
and  so  bare  the  market  of  money  that 
better  inducements  would  be  imperative. 
But  this  is  so  remote  a  contingency  that 
it  is  hardly  worth  consideration  at  the 
present  time. 


SCATTERING  INVEST- 
MENTS 

ONE  of  the  questions  that  confronts 
the  man  who  has  money  to  invest  is 
whether  he  should  apportion  it  out  in 
various  directions  or  put  it  all  into  one 
invsstment.  Opinions  differ  on  this  point 
among  authorities.  For  instance,  a  well- 
known  banker  says:  "There  is  no  fixed 
rule  for  investing.  There  are  as  many 
individual  preferences  as  there  are  differ- 
ent kinds  of  investments  available.  People 
differ  widely  in  their  choice.  It  is  all 
according  to  one's  personal  tendencies. 
It  depends  on  the  type  of  mind  the  in- 
dividual himself  possesses,  and  some  pre- 


fer dividing  their  investments  over  a  wide 
range  of  business  activity,  while  others 
are  temperamentally  unfit  to  assume  the 
management  of  such  a  diversification  of 
interests.  A  Western  banker,  recently 
deceased,  had  his  money  in  a  very  widely 
diversified  list  of  securities;  but  he  was 
mentally  equipped  to  follow  such  a  course 
of  investing,  as  he  had  a  genius  for  pick- 
ing good  things.  With  one  exception  he 
probably  had  not  more  than  $100,000  in- 
vested in  any  one  security,  although  his 
fortune  amounted  to  around  $20,000,000. 
Just  the  opposite  to  this  is  the  advice  of 
Andrew  Carnegie,  who  said  to  a  young 
man  just  starting  out  in  life:  'Put  all  your 
eggs  in  one  basket  and  then  watch  that 
basket.'  In  my  investments  I  have  ad- 
hered more  to  the  Carnegie  method  than 
to  the  other;  generally  in  a  few  baskets, 
which  I  have  watched.  I  went  into  bank- 
ing because  from  the  time  I  was  ten  years 
old  I  developed  a  strong  inclination  for 
that  business.  I  later  became  attracted 
to  the  street  railway  and  electric  lighting 
field,  I  think,  because  of  the  mechanical 
and  constructive  nature  of  the  business. 


WHAT  MEN  MUST  DO 

Most  men  look  at  the  food  ques- 
tion as  something  that  doesn't  con- 
cern them,  as  something  for  the 
"womenfolks"  and  the  Food  Con- 
troller to  look  after.  But  this  atti- 
tude is  wrong.  Here  are  some  of 
the  things  men  can  do: 

Eat  light  lunches. 

Accept  frugal  meals  at  home 
cheerfully. 

Patronize  restaurants  which  ad- 
here to  reitrictions. 

Co-operate  in  saving  food  at 
home. 

Plan  now  for  a  big  garden  next 
summer. 

These  are  just  a  few  pointers, 
but  they  will  do  for  men  to  start  on. 
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Propositions  where  building  is  to  be  done 
have  always  appealed  to  me.  My  in- 
vestments in  other  electrical  companies 
grew  out  of  my  firm  belief  in  the  future 
of  electrical  development.  So  firm  was  I 
in  this  belief  that  in  1884,  while  one 
electric  lighting  company  in  which  I  was 
interested  was  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff, 
I  purchased  a  third  interest  in  another." 
For  the  smaller  investor  it  seems  the 
soundest  way  to  select  one  line  and  adhere 
closely  to  it.  An  investor,  no  matter  in 
how  small  a  way,  should  always  take  an 
interest  in  the  concern  where  his  money 
is  placed.  He  should  know  a  good  deal 
about  it  and  about  the  industry  itself. 
Suppose  that  it  is  a  textile  concern.  Then 
the  investor  should  follow  the  textile 
market  and  know  something  of  wool  in 
its  various  phases.  Only  by  closely  watch- 
ing can  intelligent  handling  of  invest- 
ments follow. 


The  Laws  of  Growth 

Why  Some  People  Are   Tall  and  Some 
Short. 


\\THY  are  some  people  tall  and  some 
"»  short?  What  natural  laws  govern 
growth?  An  article  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  proceeds  to 
answer  these  interesting  questions  as  follows: 

That  there  are  hereditary  factors  involved 
in  the  differences  in  height  of  adults  follows 
from  the  recognition  of  racial  differences,  for 
true  racial  characters  are  hereditary  Men- 
over,  this  hereditary  nature  has  been  popu- 
larly long  recognized.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  with  certain  persons  to 
ascribe  idiosyncrasies  in  stature  almost  wholly 
to  peculiarities  of  conditions  of  development. 
The  assumption  of  an  inferior  food-supply  as 
a  cause  of  decreased  stature  in  certain  groups 
of  population  has  often  permitted  its  adher- 
ents to  forget  difference  in  blood  in  the  un- 
like groups.  The  superior  stature  of  the  re- 
sidents of  the  State  of  Kentucky  has  been 
ascribed  to  lime  in  the  soil.  The  real  reason, 
Davenport  writes,  why  the  people  of  Lexing- 
ton, Ky„  run  tall  is  that  they  have  a  large 
proportion  of  Scotch  blood,  as  they  readily 
admit.     .     .     . 

"The  experimental  investigations  of  Os- 
borne and  Mendel,  among  others,  have  indi- 
cated that  growth  can  be  suppressed  by  inade- 
quacies in  either  the  quantity  or  the  quality 
of  the  ingested  food.  But  .  .  .  the  com- 
parative lack  of  dependence  of  growth  on 
quantity  of  food  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
bantam  chick  which  is  fed  heavily  never  de- 
velops into  anything  but  a  bantam  fowl 

The  modern  study  of  these  genetics  has 
made  it  possible  to  approach  the  problem  of 
inheritance  of  stature  in  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific way.  Under  the  direction  of  Davenport, 
of  the  Station  for  Experimental  Evolution  at 
Cold  Spring  Harbor,  N.Y.,  the  Eugenics  Re- 
cord Office  has  undertaken  an  analysis  of  ob- 
vious fact  that  persons  differ  in  height.  From 
this  it  appears  that  there  is  a  clear  correla- 
tion, though  not  perfect,  between  the  average 
time  of  onset  of  puberty  and  the  average  age 
of  slowing  up  of  growth,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  former  controls  the  latter.  In  the 
case  of  woman,  for  example,  an  examination 
of  the  curve  of  growth  brings  out  the  import- 
ant point  that  the  growth  processes,  which 
are  fairly  progressive  up  to  about  fourteen 
years,  begin  to  be  damped  off  after  that 
period.  Were  the  average  rate  of  growth  of 
the  female  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  four- 
teen maintained  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  the  average  woman  at  that  age  would 
be  over  210  cm.,  or  82  V£  inches,  or  nearly 
•even  feet  tall.  The  reason  we  do  not  reach 
such  a  stature  is  that  our  growth  is  damped 
off;  and  the  principal  damping  off  occurs  as 
the  germ  glands  ripen.  Variations  in  adult 
stature  may  conceivably  result  from  an  ac- 
Continued  on  page  110. 
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EXPERIENCE  gained  in  the  thick  of  the 
fighting    guides  the  training  of  the  new 
Canadian   Army,    now     reporting     for 
Overseas   Service.     So,  too,  should   it  guide 
them  and  their  friends  in  the  selection  of  the    personal 
equipment  they  will  take  away  with  them. 

In  this  equipment,  there  is  perhaps  no  single  item  on 
which  the  men  "over  there"  are  keener  than  on  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor.  It  makes  shaving  a  comfort  where 
otherwise  it  would  be  out  of  the  question—  and  here  is 
an  insight  into  what  that  means  to  them  : 

The  Canadian  Idea 

By  George  Pattullo,  in  "Saturday  Evening  Post" 

"The  Canadians  at  the  Front  shave  every  day.  Let  that  sink  in. 
Right  up  there  in  the  trenches — often  ankle-deep  in  mud  sleeping 
in  funk  holes,  each  man  cooking  his  own  meals,  fighting  lice  unci 
rats  and  Boches,  with  everything  combined  to  break  down  habits  of 
cleanliness — they  rigidly  observe  the  rule  for  smooth  faces  and 
chins.  Of  all  I  saw,  that  hit  me  hardest,  because  it  meant  so  much. 

It  is  a  general  order  throughout  the  British  Army  that  each  man 
shall  keep  cleanly  shaved  when  possible.  Of  course  obedience  to  the 
strict  letter  of  the  order  varies  with  the  different  regiments;  it 
depends  largely  on  the  officer  commanding.  But  there  are  many 
battalions  that  adhere  to  it  strictly  except  in  the  heat  of  attack. 
A  company  officer  told  r  .  that  his  own  men  shaved  daily  even  while 
occupying  some  captured  shell  holes  before  new  trenches  had  been 
dug." 

An  American  Major's  View 

By  Ring  W.  Lardner,  in" Collier's" 

"Daily  shaving  ought  to  be  compulsory  in  our  army  as  it  is  in 
the  British.  When  a  man  hasn't  shaved  he  isn't  at  his  best, 
physically,  morally,  or  mentally.  When  he  has  he's  got  more  con- 
fidence in  himself;  his  morale  is  better.  Shaving  has  a  psychological 
effect,  and  I  try  to  impress  my  men  with  the  importance  of  it. 
They  say  it's  a  difficult  operation  here,  but  I  guess  if  the  Tommies 
can  do  it  in  the  trenches,  we  can  in  these  billets." 

Is  there  a  man  in  the  new  army  whose  welfare 
interests  you  ?  See  that  he  sails  with  a  Gillette  Safety 
Razor  in  his  kit,  and  a  good  supply  of  blades. 
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Why  We  Are  Losing  the  War 


By  John  Bayne  Maclean 


FAILURES      and      disap- 
pointments have  been  our 
experience  during  the  past 
twelve  months.   War  conditions 
are    growing    steadily    worse. 
The  general  outlook  to-day  is 
just  about  as  black  as  it  can  be. 
The  greatest  shock  to  our  pride 
seems  to  be  developing — a  set- 
back   to    the    insane    strategy 
forced  upon  our  military  by  in- 
terfering politicians.     The  first 
sign  of  our  partial  defeat  is  the 
shading  down  of  our  war  aims. 
The    Asquith-Churchill-Grey- 
Balfour  family  laid  down  very 
definite  objects  which  we  pro- 
posed to  attain  —  which  could 
easily  have  been  attained  but 
for  the  damnable  incompetence 
and  the  refusal  of  these  men  to 
listen  to  the  naval  and  military 
heads  and  the  other  great  ex- 
ecutives of  the  nation.      Now 
we  are  told   by   Lloyd   George, 
Henderson   and  others   that   it 
was  never  intended  to  humili- 
ate the  Germans  by  war  or  to 
exterminate  them  in  a  business 
way  after.    I  pointed  out  at  the 
time  that  the  Paris  Economic 
Conference  was  a  joke — made 
up    as    it   was    of    unpractical 
men,  like  our  own  Sir  George 
Eoster,  while  Asouith  refused 
to  allow  Premier  Hughes  to  at- 
tend.   Later  Mr.  Asquith  made 
a   statement   in   the    House    of 
Commons  concerning  it,  which 
Mr.  Hughes  described  as  a  de- 
liberate falsehood.    It  looks  as 
though  we  were  now  being  pre- 
pared for  a  compromise  peace 
with  Germany.    Any  peace  but 
the    complete    defeat    of    Ger- 
many means  a  German  victory. 
Germany  could  give  up  and  in- 
demnify  Belgium  and    France;   give  up 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  all  her  colonies;  and 
still  win  the  war.   More  important  to  Ger- 
many are  Austria-Hungary,  the  Balkans 
and  Turkey.   They  will  become  part  of  a 
German  Empire.  They,  and  perhaps  Swe- 
den, will  be  absorbed  as  Prussia  took  in  the 
states  now  forming  the  German  Empire. 
There  are   some   rays   of   hope,      it   is 
not   yet    too    late    to    help    Russia    back 
on  our  side,  and  there  are  signs  that  the 
influence  of  the  family  compact,  that  has 
so    woefully    misdirected    our    Imperial 
affairs,  is  weakening. 


■Sir  Charles  Macara,  Bart.,  who  says  if 
Asquith  and  Grey  had  acted  on  expert  ad- 
vice the  war  would  have  been  over  in  1914. 

We  can't  win  Russia  back  with  prayers 
and  statesmanship,  but  we  can  with  caoh 
and  saloon  politics.  I  am  not  belittling 
prayer.  I  have  had  to  say  more  prayers  ■ 
than  most  men.  But  there  are  times  when 
they  do  not  seem  in  place — as  the  late 
Bishop  Strachan  told  his  clergy,  "What's 
the  use  of  praying  for  rain  when  there's 
not  a  cloud  in  the  sky?"  To  bring  Russia 
back  we  need  entirely  new  methods,  and 
we  can't  have  new  methods  until  we  get 
new  men.  As  Frank  Munsey,  the  pub- 
lisher-financier, once  said:  "You  can't 
get  out  of  a  man  what   God   Almighty 


did  not  put  into  him.  You 
can't  fit  the  job  to  the  man, 
you  must  fit  the  man  to  the 
job."  The  success  of  British 
recruiting  in  Boston  and  its 
failure  in  New  York  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  I  mean.  Colonel 
Guthrie,  a  New  Brunswick 
lawyer,  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
ture  and  a  clever  local  politi- 
cian, whose  regiment  was  prac- 
tically wiped  out  in  France, 
went  to  Boston  to  recruit  men 
for  a  new  battalion.  He  was 
told  he  could  not  expect  much 
success  as  the  British  had  al- 
ready worked  the  city,  but  per- 
haps they  might  be  interested 
in  a  Canadian  regiment.  In 
Boston  they  had  a  strong  Irish 
Home  Rule  anti-British  mayor, 
a  powerful  man  with  the 
masses.  Guthrie's  first  move 
was  to  call  on  him,  figuratively 
slap  him  on  the  back,  tell  his 
story  and  ask  his  help.  That 
was  an  approach  no  human 
man  could  resent.  The  Mayor 
dropped  everything  to  help.  He 
soon  had  all  the  "boys"  and  the 
press  in  Boston  working.  When 
the  Mayor  and  the  Colonel  had 
their  last  drink  in  a  saloon  in 
the  Irish  ward  at  the  end  of 
the  first  day's  recruiting  they 
were  calling  each  other  by  their 
pet  names.  No  outsider  ever  got 
such  a  cordial  reception.  He 
needed  about  500  men  to  com- 
plete, but  in  a  few  days  he  had 
over  2,000  and  had  to  stop. 

His  success  reached  the  ears 
of   the    British    authorities    in 
New    York.      They    sent    an 
urgent  call  for  his  assistance; 
but  they  would  have  none  of 
his  methods.    Instead,  the  pro- 
cedure had  to  be  dignified.    A  public  meet- 
ing was   held,   opened   with    prayer   and 
conducted   in   the   usual   orthodox   style. 
The  clergy  and  "other  distinguished  citi- 
zens were  on  the  platform.     Fashionable 
society  was  in  the  audience.     But  eligible 
recruits  were  not.     Colonel  Guthrie  was 
entertained.     He  was   popular  in   exclu- 
sive society  circles,  but  possible  recruits 
saw  him  only  when  he  marched  through 
the  streets  with  his  pipers.     At  the  end 
of  a  week  only  fifty-seven  recruits  had 
come  in.    It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  men 
of  the  British  Mission,  who  are  splendid 
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soldiers,  but  of  the  sys- 
tem which  fails  to  recog- 
nize and  deal  with  con- 
ditions. 

WITH  everything  in 
our  favor  from  the 
German  retreat  of  the 
Marne;  with  a  wonder- 
fully magnificent  army 
and  navy  —  invincible 
soldiers  and  sailors;  with 
our  various  departments 
marvellously  organized; 
with  numbers  vastly  su- 
perior to  the  enemy,  with 
superior  stamina  and 
wealth ;  with  greater  sup- 
plies of  every  kind ;  with 
everything  necessary  to 
ensure  a  decisive  victory 
before  now;  with  all 
these  points  in  our  favor 
we  have  frittered  away- 
tremendous  advantages 
until  only  a  miracle,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  can 
now  enable  us  to  win. 

The  causes  of  our  fail- 
ures and  losses  are  the 
members  of  the  clique  of 
incompetent  professional 
politicians  in  London  who 
refused  or  refuse  to  re- 
sign or  to  bring  in  the 
experts  who  can  meet  our 
enemy  on  equal  terms. 

The  great  advantages 
are  decidedly  on  the  side 
of  Germany  to-day.  Yet 
the  Germans,  even  when 
they  have  massed  super- 
ior numbers,  have  not 
once  won  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  us.  In  a  clean- 
cut  fair  fight  our  soldiers 
have  never  been  defeated.  If  this  war 
were  between  armies  it  would  have  been 
over  long  ago.  But  they  have  beaten  us 
so  far  because  they  have  made  the  war  a_ 
business  —  and  this  is  a  business  war." 
Don't  interpret  this  as  a  war  inspired  by 
business  —  an  impression  constantly 
sought  to  be  conveyed  by  certain  politi- 
cal interests  and  believed  by  many  in 
Canada.  War  is  the  last  condition  sane 
business  wants.  I  heard  a  U.S.  professor 
once  say  that  history  shows  that  great 
wars  began  with  small  trivialities  and  I 
can't  get  away  from  the  belief  that  this 
war  had  its  beginning  in  the  petty  jeal- 
ousies between  the  Kaiser  and  the  late 
King  Edward  and  had  no  connection  with 
business  rivalries.  There  are  many  in- 
fluential Englishmen  who  hold  this  view. 

The  seed  was  sown,  when,  after  an  offi- 
cial dinner  to  the  Kaiser  on  the  Royal 
yacht,  King  Edward,  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  told  his  nephew  that  he  desired  to 
introduce  some  ladies  of  his  court  circle. 
The  Kaiser,  who  is  very  much  of  a  Puri- 
tan, excused  himself  saying  that,  being  a 
ruler  over  a  great  people,  he  could  not 
afford  to  meet  them.  This  story  was  told 
me  years  ago  in  condemnation  of  the 
Kaiser,  by  one  of  the  ladies — and  oddly 
enough  confirmed  since  the  war  by  a  dis- 
tinguished Englishman  who  knew  all  the 
facts,  but  who  condemned  the  Prince — so 
that  it  is  undoubtedly  true.  This  was  the 
beginning.  There  was  constant  friction 
and  jealousy  between  the  two  monarchs. 
The  deep  anxiety  that  prevailed  in  court 
and  higher  political  circles  over  subse- 
quent bickerings  during  the  whole  of 
King  Edward's  rule  leaves  no  doubt  as 


General  Smuts,  the  Boer  who  tinned  the  East 
African  campaign  into  a  success  and  who  was 
suggested  as  head  of  an  Allied  General  Staff. 


and  publicly  investigate 
them.  They  eliminate 
the  incompetents  and  ex- 
pose highly  placed  offend- 
ers. We  have  refused 
right  along  to  consider  a 
policy  of  conscripting  our 
experts,  and  we  reward 
incompetents.  Because 
of  this,  and  through  no 
fault  of  our  army,  we  are 
losing  the  war.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Germans  have 
it  in  them  to  beat  our 
armies  on  the  Western 
front,  but  we  will  have 
to  beat  them  there  or 
they  will  win  the  war.  It 
is  only  by  exposing  the 
rotten  state  of  political 
affairs  at  our  Imperial 
Headquarters,  and  the 
reasons  therefor,  and  by 
adopting  the  remedies 
that  suggest  themselves 
to  any  man  with  good 
business  experience  and 
ordinary  common  sense 
that  we  can  hope  to  turn 
the  tide  and  win  this  war. 
Our  naval  and  military 
leaders  are  confident  they 
can  win,  if  we  give  them 
the  support  they  need. 
This  is  what  we  must  do. 
This  is  a  business  war. 
Germany  is  conducting  it 
exactly  as  a  big  un- 
scrupulous corporation 
proceeds  to  develop  a 
business  monopoly.  Gar- 
many  knows  she  has  no 
chance  against  our  army 
and  navy  in  a  fair  fight. 
Therefore,  she  has  adopt- 
ed the  familiar  methods. 


to  the  great  importance  that  was  attri- 
buted to  them.  And  I  have  no  doubt  the 
women  who  were  snubbed  on  that  early 
occasion  took  no  steps  to  discourage  ill 
feeling.  More  than  one  mishap  of  this 
war  is  attributed  to  the  interference  of 
highly  placed  women. 

I  am  not  saying  that  King  Edward  was 
to  blame.  A  Russian  diplomat,  writing 
in  1015,  gave  him  the  entire  credit  for 
the  Russian-British  Alliance.  He  drew 
Britain  out  of  her  position  of  "splendid 
isolation." 

Time  alone  will  tell  whether  he  was 
right.  King  Edward  had  some  rare 
qualifications,  yet  as  history  unfolds 
our  present  Sovereign  will  stand  out  as 
much  the  better  man.  When  one  sees  and 
learns  much  of  the  private  life  of  many 
of  the  rulers  and  lesser  Royalties  of  the 
continent,  he  cannot  help  but  thank  God 
for  King  George  and  Queen  Mary.  In 
fact  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  who  knew 
both  well,  said  in  1909  that  misunder- 
standings with  Germany  could  never  have 
arisen  under  King  George.  He  considered 
our  present  King  a  very  safe,  sane  man, 
with  less  assurance  and  affability,  but 
much  more  capability  than  his  father. 
There  is  so  much  information  from  the 
best  of  sources  on  this  phase,  but  space 
will  not  permit  more  at  the  present  time. 
The  point  I  desire  to  bring  out  very 
strongly  is  that  British  business  is  abso- 
lutely blameless  as  an  irritating  original 
cause  of  the  war. 

Last  month  I  showed  how  splendidly 
the  Americans  are  doing  because  they 
called  in  their  experts  to  help.'  They 
expect  to  make  mistakes,  but  they  boldly 


so  often  exposed,  of  the  big  combines  in 
this  country  plus  the  tactics  of  petty  poli- 
ticians. She  has  corrupted  the  leading 
employees  of  her  competitors.  She  has 
bribed  them.  She  has  blackmailed  them. 
She  has  intrigued  and  spread  false 
stories.  She  has  had  her  agents  every- 
where among  us  stirring  up  strikes  and 
destroying  our  plants.  The  German  is 
not  a  clever,  quick-witted  individual,  but 
he  studies  situations  and  adopts  the  most 
efficient  method  of  doing  things.  Ger- 
many found  it  was  cheaper  to  buy  the 
enemy  than  fight  him,  and  when  she  had 
to  fight  she  concentrated  overwhelming 
armies.  Our  intellectuals  muddled  along 
in  diplomacy  and  against  all  military 
experience  and  advice  distributed  our 
forces  in  small  armies  in  all  climes  to 
fight  picayune  wars. 

LET  me  run  over  a  few  important  inci- 
dents— and  there  are  many  more — 
that  will  show  how  Asquith,  Grey. 
Churchill,  Balfour,  Carson  and  other 
brilliant  intellectuals  have  in  point  of  fact 
been  aiding  and  are  still  aiding  and  co- 
operating  with  the  Germans.  In  former 
articles  I  showed  how  we  suffered  in  the 
early  days  from  the  over-confidence  of  our 
politicians  and  their  incapacity;  from  the 
criminal  actions  of  Asquith  and  Churchill, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  advice  of  our 
naval  and  military  experts.  All  Cana- 
dians will  be  amazed  and  disgusted  with 
the  tales  of  helplessness,  inefficiency  and 
plain  unadulterated  graft  that  have  gone 
unpunished  and  under  which  the  British 
have  aided  Germany  to  obtain  the  sup- 
plies she  most  needed  to  defeat  us. 
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I  began  writing  these  war  articles  in 
The  Financial  Post  in  1914 — though  a 
couple  appeared  in  1912 — for  the  inform- 
ation of  financial  and  business  interests 
in  Canada  and  because  I  felt  even  busi- 
ness men,  quick  and  sensitive  as  they 
usually  are  to  grasp  situations,  failed  to 
realize  the  seriousness  of  the  outlook.  My 
time  was  very  much  occupied  with  my  own 
affairs.  I  had  no  thought  of  more  than 
occasional  short  articles  under  the  title, 
"The  Nation's  Business,"  leaving  the 
handling  of  the  problems  to  our  own  spe- 
cial writers. 

Some  of  these  articles  were  reprinted 
and  read  in  England,  and  one  morning  I 
received  a  cable  from  Sir  Charles  Mae- 
ara,  Bart.,  Manchester,  urging  that  copies 
of  one  of  these  articles  should  go  to  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Parliament  and  press 
and  adding,  "Such  advice  invaluable  in 
present  crisis."  All  I  knew  of  Sir  Charles 
was  that  he  was  one  of  the  big  men  in 
the  world's  cotton  industry  and  I  sent  an 
enquiry  to  my  London  office  for  all  the 
information  they  could  give  me  about  him. 
The  largest  cotton  operator  in  the  United 
States  told  me  Sir  Charles  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  of 
British  business  men  —  a  man 
who  had  done  more  than  any 
other  to  put  the  cotton  industry 
and  British  labor  on  a  sound, 
satisfactory  basis.  Our  London 
office  gave  me  some  very  inter- 
esting information  on  his  war 
activities.  It  was  the  perusal  of 
these  and  some  private  letters 
and  reports  from 
several  other  sources 
that  showed  why  we 
were  always  failing. 

Let  us  begin  with 
guns.  In  the  first 
months  of  the  war 
we  were  startled  to 
find  that  an  import- 
ant British  firm,  a 
partner  in  which  was 
a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  had  been 
selling  metals  to  the 
enemy.  At  that  time 
it  was  put  down  to 
an  oversight.  Sub- 
sequent experience 
would  indicate  it  was 
intentional. 

The  "late  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ramsay  and 
other  noted  British 
scientists  pointed  out 
that  not  a  single 
German  mine,  sub- 
marine,  torpedo, 
shell  or  even  rifle  or 
machine  gun  bullet 
could  be  fired  with- 
out the  use  of  cot- 
ton. It  was  known 
by  the  International 
Cotton  Federation 
that  the  supply  in 
Germany  was  com- 
paratively small  and 
only  sufficient  to  last 
for  a  few  months* 
Sir  Charles  Mac- 
ara,  President  of  the 
International  Cotton 
Federation,  was  visit- 
ed by  two  represen- 
tatives of  the  British 
Government,  and  on 
his   advice   financial 


arrangements  were  made  and  carried  out 
which  averted  a  grave  crisis  in  the  in- 
dustry. Sir  Charles  then  pointed  out  to 
the  Government  the  statistical  situation 
of  the  German  supply;  suggested  that  the 
Government  buy  and  store  all  available 
on  at  current  market  prices,  whidh 
were  very  low  and,  as  the  British  had 
command  of  the  sea,  prevent  any  cotton 
whatever  getting  into  Germany.  Neutral 
buyers  would  continue  to  receive  their 
regular  average  supply.  The  question  of 
the  control  of  the  world's  supply  was  not 
a  new  one.  It  had  actually  been  carried 
out;  those  interested  in  the  cotton  indus- 
try buying  supplies  in  heavy  crop  years 
to  tide  them  over  low  periods.  Leading 
business  men,  scientists  and  soldiers 
strongly  and  persistently  supported  him 


The  British 
Higher  Com- 
mand :  Sir 
Douglas  Haig 
with  E* 
mier  Pair 
of  France.  Be- 
low, Sir  Wil- 
liam Robertson 


in  this  policy.  So  accurately  had  the 
Cotton  Federation  gauged  the  supply  in 
Germany  that  Sir  Charles  definitely 
stated  that  had  cotton  been  declared  con- 
traband the  war  would  have  been  over  by 
Christmas,  1914,  or  at  the  latest  March  of 
the  following  year.  The  question  was  up 
to  the  Foreign  Minister.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
for  over  a  year  remained  inactive  to  a 
continual  bombardment  by  scientists  and 
the  press,  and  on  one  ocasion  declared: 
"His  Majesty's  Government  has  never  put 
cotton  on  the  list  of  contraband.  They 
have  throughout  the  war  left  it  on  the 
free  list  and  on  every  occasion  when  ques- 
tioned on  the  point  they  have  stated  their 
intention  of  adhering  to  this  practice." 

German  successes  made  the  British 
people  desperate,  and  finally  a  great  mass 
meeting  assembled  at  Queen's  Hall,  Lon- 
don, on  August  11th,  1915.  The  pres- 
sure became  so  strong  that  a  few  days 
later  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  to  make  cotton 
absolute  contraband.  It  had  a  marked 
effect,  though  millions  of  pounds  had  been 
pouring  into  Germany  in  anticipation  of 
such  action  through  Italy,  Holland  and 
even  from  Britain 
itself.  Immediately 
that  cotton  was  made 
contraband  the  tex- 
tile mills  in  enemy 
countries  began  to 
close  down.  Lately 
they  paid  $40  a 
pound  for  ordinary 
yarns  bought 
through  neutrals. 

One  of  the  latest 
exposures  is  that 
Great  Britain  has 
been  supplying  Ger- 
many with  the  ma- 
terial that  goes  into 
the  uniform  worn  by 
the  Kaiser's  soldiers 
who  are  charged 
with  the  duty  of 
annhilating  Britain 
and  all  things  Bri- 
tish. The  War  Trade 
Department  report, 
which  was  got  out 
in  London,  indicates 
this.  It  states  that 
British  woollens  ex- 
ported to  neutral 
countries  in  abnorm- 
al quantities  found 
their  way  to  Ger- 
many, where  they 
are  being  used  for 
military  purposes. 
Such  exports  were 
not  stopped  until 
November,  1917,  and 
the  extraordinary 
plea  is  made  in  the 
report  that  the  econ- 
omy was  necessary 
with  a  view  of  savin? 
wool  for  British  mili- 
tary requirements. 
The  report  further 
admits  the  scarcity 
of  certain  woollen 
supplies  in  Great 
Britain  which  was 
so  bad  that,  except 
for  military  require- 
ments, there  was 
little  chance  of  ex- 
ports being  allowed 
even  to  British  do- 
minions. 
Continued  on  p.  99. 
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CHAPTER  III.— Continued. 

FORT  CHIMO  is  in  the  tree  country 
and  not  for  a  hundred  miles  north 
of  it  does  there  begin  the  land  of 
little  sticks.  It  is  also  in  the  fur  country 
and  the  Koksoak  River  is  fed  by  countless 
tributaries  that  take  their  rise  on  the 
great  backbone  of  the  Laurentian  Moun- 
tains that  dies  away  towards  James  Bay 
on  the  West  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  East. 
Spoken  of  as  a  good  fat  post,  its  yearly 
shipments  carry  an  unusual  percentage  of 
high  priced  fur,  and  toward  its  well 
stocked  store  the  Huskies  travel  from  the 
interior  of  Ungava  to  barter  peltries  for 
marmalade  and  red  shawls  and  spend  a 
short  but  luxurious  season  in  the  shadow 
of  the  post  itself.  When  the  Siren  drop- 
ped anchor  abreast  of  the  rough  hewn 
buildings,  the  tail  end  of  the  far-flung 
line  of  hunters  was  still  lounging  on  the 
wooded  shore. 

Now  it  is  known  in  the  North  that  the 
Hudson  Bay  factor  is  something  more 
than  king  of  his  own  domain.  In  his 
hands  lies  an  authority  supreme  and  in- 
disputable; lord  of  food  when  elsewhere 
no  food  is;  arbiter  of  differences,  from 
whose  decision  tfyere  is  no  appeal;  con- 
troller of  the  only  supply  of  traps  and 
weapons;  wise  in  things  that  pass  the 
comprehension  of  men  brown  and  red; 
owing  allegiance  only  to  a  mysterious  and 
distant  power  that  annually  sends  pro- 
digious vessels  filled  with  everything  most 
desirable  in  life,  the  person  of  the  factor 
presents  to  the  mind  of  both  Husky  and 
Indian  something  entirely  without  paral- 
lel. And  since  it  is  the  avowed  business 
of  every  factor  to  lay  hungry  hands  on 
every  scrap  of  merchantable  fur  the 
country  will  provide,  and  to  see  to  it  that 
neither  his  prices  nor  his  business  are 
interfered  with,  it  will  be  further  under- 
stood that  he  regards  with  a  not  unsus- 
picious eye  the  advent  of  others  whose 
game  may  possibly  interfere  with  his  own. 
And  this  was  exactly  what  happened 
when  Jock  came  ashore  from  the  Siren 
and  loomed  bulkily  in  the  door  of  the  trad- 
ing post  at  Fort  Chimo. 

"And  where  might  ye  be  heading  to?" 
was  the  curt  inquiry  of  the  factor  after 
the  blunt  preliminaries  of  the  North. 

Very  carefully  Jock  explained  his  quest 
and,  as  he  did  so,  noted  the  air  of  incredu- 
lity that  spread  on  the  other's  face.  "I'm 
not  after  fur,"  he  continued,  "but  inform- 
ation." He  pulled  out  the  map  and  went 
over  it  painstakingly,  conscious  all  the 
while  of  the  factor's  scrutinizing  glance. 
"You  know  these  Huskies  that  come  here 
to  trade.     How  far  do  they  travel?" 

"Along  the  shore  east  and  west  a  hun- 
dred miles  and  from  up  country  may  be 
two  hundred.  They  come  down  the  Larch 
and  Leaf  Rivers,  but,  mind  you,"  he  con- 
cluded shrewdly,  "they  haven't  really 
much  fur.  This" — here  he  waved  a  hand 
at  the  precious  bundles  that  hung  on  his 


rough  walls — "is  an  extra  good  year. 
Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you,  just  as  a 
friendly  matter,  that  it  isn't  worth  your 
while?  I've  got  all  this  year's  catch  and 
given  trade  for  next  year."  The  last 
sentence  came  out  with  a  satisfied  grunt. 

"Fur  be  damned,"  said  Jock  crisply. 
"You'll  either  believe  me  and  talk  or  else 
I'll  get  out." 

The  factor  grinned  contentedly. 
"Please  yourself,  it's  good  weather  for 
travelling." 

"But  before  I  start,"  continued  Jock 
affably,  "you  might  take  a  squint  at  this." 
He  laid  his  Mounted  Police  badge  on  the 
table.  "And  also,"  he  added,  "just  glance 
over  this  letter." 

T  N  the  next  few  seconds  an  entirely  dif- 
■*■  ferent  atmosphere  pervaded  the  trad- 
ing post  at  Fort  Chimo.  It  appeared  now 
that  the  factor  knew  all  along  what  Jock 
was  and  was  only  trying  him  on,  but  the 
big  man  put  this  grimly  aside  and  suc- 
cinctly stated  his  requirements.  He 
wanted  first  whatever  definite  informa- 
tion the  factor  had  regarding  the  Huskies 
who  were  trading  with  him,  and  second, 
the  names  of  any  individual  hunters  who 
could  talk  English. 

As  to  the  first,  the  factor  knew  but 
little,  as  to  the  second,  he  hazarded,  after 
considerable  thought,  the  name  of  Nanook 
the  Bear.  "He's  a  tricky  beggar,"  he  went 
on,  "and,  mind  you,  he'll  probably  say 
that  he  doesn't  understand  English,  but 
that's  all  rot.  He  understands  it  as  well 
as  I  do." 

"And  what  else  about  him?"  queried 
Jock. 

"That's  rather  hard  to  tell.  He  comes 
here  every  year  or  so  but  only  for  a  few 
days.  As  far  as  I  can  make  out  he  doesn't 
hunt,  for  he's  never  brought  me  any  fur. 
He's  got  some  kind  of  hold  over  the  rest 
of  them,  but  what  it  is  I  haven't  a  notion. 
Anyway  they  go  and  come  just  as  he  tells 
them.  I  know  he's  smart  and  I  think 
he's  a  liar,  but  I  can't  prove  it.  He  says 
very  little,  but  when  he  does  talk  there's  a 


SYNOPSIS. — Sergeant  MacTier,  oj 
the  North-West  Mounted  Police, 
accepts  a  private  commission  from 
a  wealthy  family  in  Scotland  to 
search  in  the  far  Canadian  north 
for  Henry  Rintoul,  who  has  disap- 
peared. The  only  chic  it  an  imper- 
fect map  which  came  through  the 
mails  which  i 

is  held  a  prisoner  on  an' island  in 
Walrus  country.  MacTier  charters 
the  shin  "Sit  ■  its  crew  with 

Salty  Dill,  its  owner,  in  charge,  and 
sets  sail  for  Hudson's  Bay.  As  they 
approach  the  northern  end  of  La- 
brador the  crew,  led  by  Black  Matt, 
the  mate,  show  mutinous  symptoms. 


curious  look  in  his  eyes.  For  a  Husky  he's 
a  big  man  and  as  strqng  as  a  moose." 

"Is  he  here  now?" 

"He  was  this  morning.  Shall  I  send 
and  look  for  him?" 

Jock  shook  his  head.  "No,  thanking 
you  kindly,  but  I'll  take  a  bit  stroll  along 
the  shore  myself.  Happen  I'll  run  into 
him." 

TT  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Ser- 
1  geant  MacTier,  walking  along  the  low- 
lying  bank  of  the  river,  noted  a  tepee 
close  by  the  water's  edge.  In  front  of  it 
was  a  small  circle  of  Huskies  staring  at 
something  at  their-  feet.  Jock,  approach- 
ing without  a  sound,  saw  a  man  flat  on  his 
face,  his  arms  outstretched,  his  eyes  swol- 
len and  bloodshot.  Astride  of  him  sat  five 
others  rocking  with  laughter.  Stopping 
on  the  instant,  MacTier  heard  the  pros- 
trate man  draw  a  long  gasping  breath  and 
simultaneously  the  muscles  on  his  neck 
stood  out  like  whipcords.  Then,  with  in- 
finite slowness  an  arm  was  drawn  in  till 
one  shoulder  was  partially  supported  by 
a  massive  elbow.  Came  another  gasp 
and  the  other  arm  was  similarly  placed. 
The  three  front  men  had  thus  been  raised 
a  matter  of  six  inches,  but  the  lower  part 
of  the  prone  body  seemed  anchored  im- 
movably to  the  earth. 

A  dead  silence  fell  on  the  little  group  as, 
by  minutest  fractions,  the  great  should- 
ers came  slowly  up  and  simultaneously 
the  broad  back  began  to  curve  itself  into 
a  muscular  bridge.  The  light  began  to 
show  beneath  the  straining  stomach  and, 
in  another  moment,  a  shout  proclaimed 
that  eight  hundred  pounds  of  heaving 
humanity  had  been  hoisted  clear  off  the 
earth  by  the  prostrate  hunter.  .  Jock, 
staring,  marvelled  within  himself.  Mighty 
as  he  was,  such  a  feat  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him.  Presently  he  stepped 
forward. 

"Is  Nanook  here?"  he  said  quietly.  "I 
would  speak  to  him." 

A  dozen  pairs  of  black  eyes  rolled  in 
their  oily  sockets,  rested  curiously  on  the 
new  comer,  and  then  swerved  back  to  the 
panting  Samson  who  was  breathing  fast 
and  stertorously.  His  whole  body  was 
twitching  with  terrific  reaction. 

"Me,  Nanook,"  he  said  jerkily,  after  a 
moment. 

Jock  nodded.  "Nanook  is  a  strong  man. 
I  would  talk  to  him." 

A  look  of  curious  blankness  stole  over 
the  hunter's  face,  and  he  shook  his  head. 
"Me  no  understand  English." 

FOR  answer  Jock  took  out  his  pipe,  filled 
and  lit  it  very  deliberately  and  handed 
the  plug  of  tobacco  to  the  Husky.  "I 
think  you  do  understand  English,  Nanook. 
I  hope  you  do  because  I  have  something 
good  to  tell  you." 

Nanook's  strong  teeth  sheared  clean 
through  the  plug.     He  rolled  a  morsel  in 
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M  a  cT  ie  r  flat- 
tened li  i  in  self 
against  the  fore- 
mast till  they 
came  abreast. 


his  cheek  and  seemed  about  to  laugh. 
Just  then  something  in  Sergeant  Mac- 
Tier's  grey  eyes  caught  and  held  him. 
There  followed  an  instant  during  which 
these  two  brains,  one  crafty  and  suspici- 
ous, the  other  grim  and  experienced, 
jockeyed  for  mastery.  Finally  Nanook's 
jaws  began  to  move  steadily  and  he  jerked 
his  chin  at  a  little  knoll  that  lifted  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  tepee. 

"Too  many  people  here,"  he  responded 
smoothly.    "Talk  over  there." 

Jock  grunted,  but  wise  in  the  ways  of 
the  people  of  the  North,  displayed  no  sur- 
prise. When  they  gained  the  knoll,  he 
sat  down  and,  for  an  appreciable  time, 
stared  silently  at  the  broad  expense  of  the 
river.  Nanook  waited  indifferently.  An 
hour  was  nothing  to  him. 

"Nanook  has  travelled  far,"  began  Jock 
quietly,  "even  to  Hudson  Bay.  He  has 
seen  much  and,  therefore,  he  is  wise.  I 
look  for  a  wise  man  now  and  have  no  care 
for  children.  Therefore  I  speak  to 
Xanook."  The  big  man  sucked  at  his 
pipe  and  went  on :  "It  is  worth  something 
that  you  should  talk  as  to  a  friend." 

Nanook  shot  one  swift  glance.  "You 
know  that  I  talk  English  because  the  fac- 
tor has  told  you.  What  is  it  my  friend 
wants?" 

"I  seek  a  man,  a  white  man  who,  many 
months  ago,  came  North,  and  since  then 
we  know  not  of  him  for  he  has  not  re- 
turned." 

"There  are  many  white  men  that  never 
return,"  responded  the  hunter  stolidly, 
"but  where  did  this  one  go?" 

"I  have  come  to  seek,"  said  Jock  briefly. 

The  faintest  trace  of  amusement  spread 
for  an  instant  over  Nanook's  fiat  face  and 


vanished.  Behind  it  Jock  thought  he 
caught  something  else  that  was  almost 
ule. 

"So  now  I  ask,"  he  continued  steadily, 
"that  you  tell  me  something  of  the  white 
men  you  know  in  the  land  of  little  sticks." 

Nanook  shook  his  head.  "It  is  a  long 
story  and  the  summer  is  nearly  gone. 
Perhaps,"  he  added  cynically,  "if  you  live 
with  me  this  winter  there  will  be  time  to 
talk." 

NOW  it  came  to  Jock  that  while  the 
hunter  spoke  he  was  becoming  in- 
sensibly changed  from  the  everyday 
casual  and  impulsive  Husky  into  a  man 
who  was  curiously  on  guard  lest  inadver- 
tently he  let  slip  something  which  he  had 
no  intention  of  revealing,  and  it  was  this 
suspicion  which,  gradually  taking  form  in 
Jock's  brain,  shifted  him  to  another  tack. 

"Where  will  Nanook  winter  this  sea- 
son?" he  hazarded  with  a  touch  of  in- 
difference. 

The  hunter  waved  a  hand  towards  the 
north.  "There  is  plenty  of  room — I  do 
not  care." 

"And  where  did  you  winter  last  sea- 
son?" 

"Many  days  from  here.  Does  it 
matter?" 

"I  do  not  know  yet.  Would  Nanook 
like  to  be  a  rich  man?" 

THE  black  eyes  stared  hungrily.  It 
had  been  Nanook's  dream  to  be  rich. 
He  had  found  his  way  into  so  many  trad- 
ing posts  where  incalculable  wealth  was 
piled  carelessly  about  that,  of  late,  the 
secret  desire  of  his  soul  was  to  live  in 
just  such  surroundings  as  these  and  be 


in  a  position  to  treat  with  just  such  a  simi- 
lar off-handedness  the  Indians  and  Husk- 
ies who  might  come  to  him  with  trade. 
But  how  did  this  stranger  know  it? 

"I  am  not  a  fool,"  he  said  bluntly. 

"Then  there  is  something  I  would  show 
you."  Jock  reached  into  his  pocket  and 
slowly  drew  forth  the  chart  of  Henry  Rin- 
toul,  and  laid/it  on  the  ground  between 
them. 

As  he  did  so  a  strange  thing  hap- 
pened. At  the  sight  of  the  wrinkled  hide 
the  slack  figure  of  Nanook  stiffened 
rigidly.  A  long  hand  was  thrust  swiftly 
forth  and  drawn  as  swiftly  back,  con- 
tracted into  a  talon-like  curve.  His  face, 
hitherto  impassive,  flattened  into  a  tense 
mask  and  his  lids  narrowed  till  between 
them  the  black  eyes  gleamed  like  pin- 
points of  ebony  fire.  In  another  moment 
it  all  passed,  leaving  him  as  before  list- 
less and  indifferent. 

Jock  drew  a  long  breath.  Not  by  the 
fraction-of  a  line  had  his  own  countenance 
changed,  but  as  he  watched  this  trans- 
formation it  was  borne  to  him  without 
doubt  there  was  locked  in  the  breast  of 
this  mysterious  hunter  that  which  might 
unseal  the  secret  he  had  come  to  solve. 

"Nanook  knows  this  place?"  he  ven- 
tured blandly. 

With  fingers  that  trembled  in  spite  of 
him,  the  hunter  picked  up  the  map  and 
bent  over  its  dim  outlines.  His  face  was 
hidden  and  all  Jock  could  see  was  the 
matted  hair  that  hung  low  over  his  fore- 
head and  the  dark  brows  that  wrinkled 
nervously.  Presently  the  Husky  glanced 
up. 

"No,  I  do  not  know  such  a  place." 

"It   is   a    pity,"   Jock's   voice   was    as 
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smooth  as  ever,  "for  there  is  much  wealth 
waiting  for  the  man  who  will  lead  me 
there."  Once  more  he  stared  absently 
down  the  grey  stretch  of  water. 

Beneath  the  copper-colored  exterior  of 
Nanook,  there  set  up  a  storm  which,  had 
it  reached  the  surface,  might  have  had 
unforeseen  results.  He  was  now  at  the 
point  where,  it  seemed,  his  own  trail 
divided,  but  nothing  of  his  inward  tumult 
communicated  itself  to  the  big  man  who 
sat  bo  quietly  beside  him.  Presently  he 
looked  up. 

"Much  wealth?"  There  was  a  lift  in  his 
voice.    "How  much?" 

"It  would  be  easv  to  answer  if  I  could 
see  a  longer  way,"  re- 
sponded Sergeant  Mac- 
Tier.  "If  I  find  the 
man  who  made  this  map 
the  wealth  of  five  black 
foxskins  is  waiting  for 
him  who  leads  me." 

AT  that  there  fell  a 
silence      disturbed 
Only  by  the  murmur  of 
babbling  voices  at  the 
tepee  and  the  whisper 
of   the   tide   as   it   slid 
along  the  flat  shores  of 
the       mighty 
river.        The 
wealth  of  five 
foxskins     was 
something 
which     almost 
surpassed  Na- 
nook's  imagin- 
ation;  it  hap-    , 
pened  now  and  * 


Jock  nodded.  "That  much  wealth  to  be 
paid  when  I  return  with  the  man  who 
made  this  map." 

Nanook  blinked  and  retired  again  to  his 
inner  consciousness.  Just  then  the  group 
around  the  tepee  parted  and  there 
hobbled  toward  them  a  tall  hunter  who 
limped  noticeably  and  was  supported  on 
either  side  by  an  officious  friend.  Ad- 
vancing painfully  the  cripple  gained  the 
knoll  and,  staring  at  Nanook,  unloosened 
a  rapid  and  unintelligible  stream  of 
words.  Touching  his  stiff  legs  he  pointed 
now  and  again  to  the  west  and  at  each 
new  appeal,  for  appeals  they  seemed  to 
be,  the  two  others  nodded  energetically 


again  that  a  trad- 
ing post  secured 
three  such  skins 
in  the  course  of 
the    season,    o  r  rf$$ 

even    four,    but         ,:'  I 
that  any  one  man         /?',, 
should      turn      in 
sufficient  trade  to 

equal  five  was  unheard  of.  He  had 
reached  the  point  where  his  natural 
craftiness  was  staggered  by  the 
contemplation  of  something  so  im- 
mense that  he  had  no  particular 
faculty  with  which  to  approach  it. 
"Five  black  foxskins,"  he  whisp 
ered,  visibly  awed. 


and,  fixing  their  eyes  on  their  auditor, 
seemed  to  demand  acquiescence  in  their 
petition. 

A  moment  later  Jock  became  conscious 
of  an  indefinite  change  in  Nanook.  The 
sudden  avarice  that  had  dawned  in  his 
eyes  left  them  as  before  vacant  and  ex- 
pressionless. Over  his  broad  face  there 
passed  a  shadow  of  deep  thought.  He  was 
recalled,  so  to  speak,  from  his  new  and 
startling  dream  to  a  recognition  of  some- 
thing else  more  insistent  and  important. 
What  was  there,  Jock  wondered,  that 
could  so  transform  the  attitude  of  the 
man. 

Then,  among  the  stream  of  conversation 
he  caught  the  one  word  "magic."  This 
cripple  was,  it  appeared,  demanding  magic 
of  Nanook,  and  demanding  it,  moreover, 
in  a  manner  that  brooked  no  refusal. 

PRESENTLY  Nanook  looked  up.     He 
•*   had  resumed  his  former  manner.     It 
seemed  that  everything  that  had  been  said 
by  this  strange  white  man  was  forgotten. 
The  vision   of  the  wealth   of  five 
black   foxskins  had   left  behind   it 
.    not  a  trace  of  that  suddenly  awak- 
ened cupidity. 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  said  slow- 
ly, "where  to  look,  and  it  is  fool- 
ish to  try.  It  is  easy  to  offer 
five  black  foxskins  when  they 
cannot  be  earned.  As  for  me,  1 
go  away  for  the  winter." 

Jock  plunged  into  introspec- 
tion. An  amazing  thing  had 
happened.  He  had  offered  this 
penniless  Husky  riches  almost 
beyond  imagination  and  the  offer 
was  declined,  and  declined,  more- 
over, as  the  result  in  an  unin- 
telligible appeal  from  his  com- 
rade for  magic.  He  glanced  cau- 
tiously at  Nanook,  convinced  now 
more  than  ever  that  here,  if  he 
could  only  unearth  it,  lay  a  clue 
that  might  save  him  years  of 
fruitless  wandering.  Then,  fear- 
ful lest  by  undue  interest  he  close 
for  ever  the  door  that  seemed 
just  about  to  spring,  and  know- 
ing, moreover,  that  to  be  impetu- 
ous about  one's  business  in  the 
North  is  to  violate  every  ancient 
principle  of  trade,  he  got 
up  and  stretched  himself 
stiffly. 

"Nanook  will  think 
again  about  this  matter, 
and  perhaps  we  shall  talk 
once  more." 

With  that  he  strolled 
back  toward  the  post. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

NOW  among  the  un- 
writ  annals  of  the 
North  is  the  story  of 
Jock's  second  conversa- 
tion with  Nanook  and  its 
abrupt  termination.  The 
hunter,  evasive  as  ever, 
disclaimed  all  knowledge 
both  of  the  locality  of  the 
map  and  the  whereabouts 
of  Henry  Rintoul  until 
MacTier,  with  a  grim 
smile  marched  him  into 
the  factor's  presence  and, 
in  front  of  the  latter,  ex- 
plained to  the  startled 
Husky  that  unless  he  did 
as  he  was  told  and  did  it 
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forthwith  instant  ami  personal  trouble 
would   ensue. 

So  it  came  that  after  two  days  of 
languid  swaying  abreast  of  the  post  at 
Fort  Chimo,  the  Siren  got  once  more 
under  way  and,  chugging  down  stream, 
steered  due  north  for  the  tail  end  of 
Akpatok  Island.  And  Nanook  was  aboard. 

As  the  days  passed,  however,  the  un- 
disguised nervousness  of  the  Musky  grad- 
ually disappeared.  Ho  used  to  sit  on  the 
taffrail  beside  the  wheel,  swinging  his 
*hort  legs  and  discoursing  amiably  about 
the  North.  Jock,  who  regarded  him  with 
unmixed  suspicion,  noted  that,  whatever 
he  divulged,  he  never  got  beyond  a  certain 
point.  The  year  before,  he  admitted,  he 
had  heard  of  a  white  man  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  a  band  of  wandering 
Huskies  because,  it  was  stated,  the  white 
man  made  magic  and  cured  a  sick  hunter. 
"It  was  a  curious  magic,"  he  continued 
thoughtfully,  "so  strange  that  I  could  not 
understand  when  they  told  me.  but  they 
were  a  bad  people  and,  therefore,  liars, 
t  did  not  see  the  white  man  myself  and 
all  I  can  do  is  to  take  you  to  the  place 
where  that  tribe  is  living  this  winter.  Per- 
haps the  white  man  is  dead.  I  do  not 
know.  There  are  not  many  white  men 
who  can  live  on  seal  meat  all  winter,  and 
not  be  sick,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  a 
man  can  heal  himself  by  his  own  magic." 

To  all  this  Salty  Bill  listened  with 
frank  incredulity.  He  was  quite  con- 
vinced now  that  Sergeant  MacTier,  how- 
ever sane  he  looked,  was  indubitably  mad. 
It  worried  him  that  he  should  have  leased 
not  only  the  Siren,  but  himself  and  his 
crew  to  a  madman,  even  though  he  did 
get  a  year's  pay  in  advance,  and  had  the 
insurance  papers  safely  stowed  away  at 
St.  John's.  So  it  happened  that,  after 
one  of  Nanook's  inconsequent  discourses, 
he  broke  in  and  voiced  his  own  protest. 

"Look  here,  Mr.  MacTier,  this  voyage 
is  your  own  business  and  you've  paid  for 
it,  but  I'm  darned  if  I  like  to  see  the  Siren 
under  the  orders  of  a  greasy  Husky  who  is 
just  telling  you  what  he  sees  fit  and  no 
more.  I'll  bet  you  a  month's  wages  that 
the  man  is  a  liar."  He  paused  and 
glanced  contemptuously  at  the  squat 
figure  on  the  taffrail.  "Where  do  you 
reckon  on  making  for  after  we  get 
through  Hudson  Strait?" 

For  answer  Jock  disappeared  into  the 
cabin  and  came  out  with  a  canvas-backed 
chart.  "We're  going  inside  Charles 
Island,  then  round  Cape  Wolstonholme, 
and  Nanook  says  that  he  thinks  the  place 
is  south-west  of  that  and  not  far  from 
Coat's  Island." 

"And  what  else  does  Nanook  say?" 
Bill's  voice  was  full  of  scorn. 

"Nothing  else,"  put  in  Nanook  blandly. 
''For  me  I  have  not  promised  to  find  any- 
thing or  anyone.  I  will  take  you  to  the 
place  of  the  bad  tribe  and  that  is  all. 
You  may  only  find  a  dead  man,  but  I  can- 
not help  that.  And  yet,"  he  continued 
softly,  "perhaps  he  will  not  be  dead,  but 
only  very  tired." 

Jock's  brows  wrinkled.  "What  do  you 
mean  by  that?" 

Once  more  the  mask  fell  over  Nanook's 
face.    "I  am  not  wise  and  I  know  little." 

'^'  IGHT  after  night  there  were  long 
•^  discussions,  in  the  course  of  which 
Jock,  in  spite  of  his  doggedness,  found 
it  difficult  to  justify  his  swift  decision. 
Nanook  knew  that  should  deceit  be  proven 
against  him  arrest  was  certain  on  their 
return.  But,  as  Salty  Bill  bluntly  ob- 
jected, suppose  they  never  returned,  what 


then?  When  the  argument  got  thus  far, 
Jock  could  only  fall  back  upon  that  un- 
namable  something  which,  from  the  first, 
had  been  his  sole  justification.  He  felt 
in  his  bones  that  at  the  appointed  time 
Henry  Rintoul  would  be  restored  to  his 
own,  and  in  spite  of  every  contradictory 
circumstance,  and  every  unanswerable 
iment,  this  absolute  belief  still  sur- 
vived. He  admitted,  however,  to  himself, 
that  when  at  Nanook's  bidding  he  had  in- 
structed Salty  Bill  to  set  the  Siren's  blunt 
stem  against  the  field  ice  of  Hudson 
Strait,  and  bunt  her  way  northward 
around  the  furthermost  end  of  Ungava, 
his  own  courage  had  wavered  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  thine:,  as  he  saw  it,  was  now 
to  watch  Nanook. 

In  these  empty  days  there  were  long 
conversations  during  which  Salty  Bill, 
thrown  for  the  first  time  in  years  with  a 
companionable  comrade,  opened  his  lonely 
soul.  He  told  Sergeant  MacTier  tales  of 
strange  men  and  beasts  in  far  corners  of 
the  earth,  of  hairbreadth  adventures  when 
the  lives  of  all  hung  for  days  by  n  thread. 
and  showed  the  big  man  well-thumbed 
photographs  that  his  horny  fingers 
touched  with  almost  reverent  affection. 
And  it  was  on  one  of  the  evenings  when 
the  Siren  lay  anchored  against  the  swift 
thrust  of  a  mighty  tide  that  he  produced 
a  small  square  box.  rind,  handing  MacTier 
two  tiny  metal  cylinders,  leaned  over  and, 
with  a  grunt  of  amusement,  pulled  sharp- 
ly at    a  wooden  handle. 

The  giant  twitched  convulsively  as  the 
sharp  tingle  of  an  electric  current  sped 
through  his  nerves,  then  glanced  at  the 
skipper  with  mild  disapproval.  "Yon's 
a  boy's  trick.  What's  a  grown  man  doing 
with  a  contraption  like  that?" 

Bill  looked  up  cheerfully.  "I  reckon 
if  you'd  been  on  salt  water  as  long  as  I 
have  you'd  welcome  anything  that  would 
give  you  one  minute's  amusement  in  a 
year.  Here,  take  hold  again,  I'm  going 
to  load  her  up  to  the  neck  this  time." 
Once  again  he  pulled  and  a  still  more  vig- 
orous shock  flashed  through  its  human 
circuit  "What  about  that,  pretty  hot 
stuff,  eh?  I  tried  it  on  Black  Matt  once 
and  he  swore  for  a  week." 

JOCK  did  not  answer,  for  in  that  mo- 
ment something  more  inconceivably 
swift  than  the  mysterious  current  itself 
had  flickered  through  his  mind.  He 
sat  very  quietly,  his  grev  eyes  fast- 
ened on  the  two  diminutive  cylinders 
that  glimmered  in  his  brown  palm. 
Moments  pas=ed.  but  still  he  did  not  stir 
till  Bill,  mystified  by  his  silence,  demanded 
exnlosively  to  know  what  ailed  him. 

Sergeant  MacTier  shook  his  head. 
"Nothing.     I've  got  an  idea,  that's  all." 

Bill  sniffed.  "Seems  most  too  much  for 
you,  whatever  it  is.  Sure  the  shock  ain't 
punctured  something?" 

MacTier  smiled  grimly.  "Not  vet,  but 
it's  just  possible  that  it  may.  Is  there 
any  other  way  to  work  this  thing  without 
these  cvlinders  being  in  sight?" 

Bill  got  up  delightedly.  "Sure."  Then, 
opening  the  box.  "This  is  the  generator 
and  that  round  thing  is  the  battery,  and, 
if  you  want  to,  you  can  charge  the  batterv 
and  run  the  wires  along  your  sleeves  and 
give  a  shock  through  vour  fingers.  That 
get's  most  anyone.  What  are  you  after, 
anvway?" 

Jock  drew  a  long  breath.  "An  idea,"  he 
said,  "just  one  bit  idea.  Now  I'm  going 
forward  and  I  would  ask  that  you  pay 
particular  attention  to  that  Huskv. 
Nanook.  and  see  if  the  idea  works."    With 


that  he  stowed  the  battery  in  a  capacious 
pocket  and  slipping  the  twin  wires  up  his 
sleeves  sauntered  towards  the  waist  of 
the  ship  where  Nanook's  squat  figure 
leaned  slackly  against  the  gunwale. 

The  black  eyes  rested  calmly  on  the  big 
bulk  as  it  approached  and  the  lips  of  the 
hunter  wore  the  faintest  suggestion  of  a 
smile,  half  supercilious,  half  derisive,  a 
smile  that  suggested  much.  The  thing 
that  moved  in  Nanook's  brain  was  that 
the  Siren  and  all  aboard  her  were  travel- 
ling where  he  desired  them  to  go,  and  that 
which  awaited  them  at  the  end  of  the 
journey  was  something  which  he  con- 
templated with  apparently  serene  satis- 
faction and,  just  as  this  began  to  take 
on  a  more  attractive  aspect  than  ever, 
Sergeant  MacTier  strolled  up.  With  a 
twinkle  in  his  grey  eyes,  the  Sergeant 
held  out  his  great  hand.  In  the  gesture 
was  something  so  entirely  friendly  as  well 
as  unexpected  that  quite  automatically 
the  hunter  extended  his  own  brown  oily 
palm. 

In  a  fraction  of  a  second  he  leaped  into 
the  air  and  shouted  aloud  as  the  current 
tingled  through  him.  Then,  almost  ere 
he  touched  the  deck,  came  an  amazing 
change.  His  mouth  opened  wide  and, 
with  protruding  eyes,  he  stared  blankly 
at  Jock's  grinning  face,  and  in  his  own 
gaze  was  something  which  was  more  than 
wonder  or  astonishment  In  this  moment 
there  streamed  from  him  that  which 
seemed  to  the  closely  watching  MacTier 
to  have  in  it  a  blinding  recognition,  an 
overwhelming  emotion  which  swamped 
the  man's  entire  consciousness  and  left 
him  impotent  Gone  was  the  derisive 
smile,  the  supercilious  curve  to  the  full 
lips,  the  mocking  shadow  in  the  dark  eyes, 
and  there  was  left  only  a  trembling  pagan 
confronted  with  that  which,  fearful  and 
mysterious,  had  struck  into  his  very  soul. 
MacTier  stood  blinking,  till,  most  mar- 
vellous of  all,  Nanook's  knees  began  to 
crook  and  he  dropped  to  the  deck  with 
hands  outstretched  in  an  attitude  of  wor- 
ship and  abandoned  appeal. 

"Magic,"  he  whispered.  "It  is  the  same 
magic!" 

*TP  HE  big  man  did  not  move  but  stared 
■*•  hard  as  Nanook  rose  quivering  and 
leaned  against  the  gunwale.  Presently 
he  stepped  forward.  "Once  more,  Nanook, 
I  would  talk  with  you." 

Instantly  the  mask  dropped  over  the 
Husky's  features.  "Of  what  would  you 
talk?" 

"Of  magic,"  said  Jock  grimly.  "You 
have  seen  other  magic  like  this?" 

The  hunter's  broad  mouth  tightened. 
"I  did  not  say  that  I  had  seen  it,  or  even 
felt  it,  but  I  have  heard." 

"Then  how  did  you  know  it  was  the 
same?" 

"The  man  who  told  me,"  replied  Nanook 
blandly,  "said  that  it  was  like  small  cold 
fires  that  ran  in  at  his  fingers,  and  down 
through  his  stomach  and  into  the  ground 
at  his  feet.  One  does  not  forget  a  story 
like  that  He  said  also  that  it  was  strong 
magic  and  this  that  I  have  just  felt  is 
very  strong." 

"And  why  did  you  kneel  before  me?" 

"Because,"  came  the  smooth  answer,  "I 
have  heard  that  this  magic  comes  from 
the  land  of  the  spirits  of  the  dead  who 
hang  the  great  lights  in  the  sky  in  winter 
time.  It  was  also  spoken  that  if  these 
lights  came  low  and  touched  the  earth  we 
should  all  die,  "both  white  man  and 
Husky." 

Continued  on  page  103. 


The  Rapid  Rise  of 

Thomas  Findley 


By  Norman  Lambert 


NOT  so  long  ago  the  position  of  pre- 
sident and  general  manager  of 
the  biggest  manufacturing  insti- 
tution in  Canada  was  vacated  through  the 
death  of  Sir  Lyman  Melville-Jones,  and 
the  man  elected  to  fill  it  was  Thomas 
Findley,  who  twenty-seven  years  ago, 
come  down  Yonge  street  from  his  father's 
farm  at  Sutton  West,  to  find  a  job  in  To- 
ronto. He  was  one  of  the  army  of  young 
men  which  the  rural  districts  of  old  On- 
tario contributed  to  the  industrial  life 
of  this  country,  during  the  late  eighties 
and  the  early  nineties.  Sometimes  the 
farm  complains  about  the  loss  of  so  many 
of  its  sons  and  daughters  to  the  cities 
and  towns,  and  probably  there  is  reason 
for  complaint,  but  agricultural  Ontario 
never  made  a  better  investment  than  when 
young  Findley  decided  to  seek  a  career  in 
the  offices  of  the  old  Massey  Company, 
manufacturers  of  farm  implements,  King 
Street  West,  Toronto. 

While  the  factory  has  acquired  strength 
from  the  farm  to  a  greater  extent  pos- 
sibly than  the  farm  from  the  factory, 
some  industries  have  made  compensation 
in  certain  measure  at  least  for  the  toll  of 
human  material  which  they  have  taken 
from  the  ranks  of  agriculture.  Thomas 
Findley,  who  until  a  few  months  ago  was 
vice-president  and  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  Massev-IIarris  Company,  is  a 
good  example  of  the  compensatory  sort  of 
contribution  which  the  farm  of  old  Ontario 
has  made  to  the  industrial  life  of  Canada. 
To-day  he  is  the  chief  director  of  an  in- 
stitution whose  great  interest  is  the  pro- 
duction of  labor-saving  machinery  for 
this,  and  nearly  every  other,  agricultural 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Had 
Thomas  Findley  remained  in  the  rural 
constituency  of  North  York,  unquestion- 
ably he  would  have  made  a  successful 
farmer,  and  in  all  probability  would  have 
become  the  representative  of  his  district 
in  Parliament.  But  he  went  into  the  busi- 
ness of  making  implements  for  the 
farmer,  and  as  a  good  director  of  that 
business  has  done  much  to  relieve  the 
strenuous  problems  of  labor  as  they  affect 
agriculture,  and  altogether  has  made  com- 
pensation many  times  over  for  his  own  de- 
sertion of  a  place  on  the  land. 

THOMAS  FINDLEY  has  reached  the 
top  of  the  ladder  in  the  very  prime  of 
life.  He  is  only  in  his  forty-seventh  year. 
The  fast-whitening  hair  might  suggest  a 
more  advanced  age,  but  a  fresh,  ruddy 
complexion  and  a  keen,  pleasant-looking 
pair  of  eyes,  bespeak  the  youthful  mind 
in  a  well-preserved  body.  He  is  the  typi- 
cal son  of  old  Ontario,  substantial  and 
solid-looking.  At  a  dinner  in  a  Montreal 
club  last  autumn,  Thomas  Findley  and 
five  other  men  from  Ontario  sat  at  the 
same  table  with  the  redoubtable  Henri 
Rourassa.  The  discussion  ranged  from 
the  bi-lingual  question  to  the  destiny  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  while  the  fiery 
descendant  of  Louis  Papineau  indulged 
with  unwonted  freedom  in  his  peculiar 
interpretation  of  English  history,  and 
general    criticism    of    British    statesman- 


ship, Findley  looked  on  from  his  position 
at  the  end  of  the  table,  a  rather  grim  ex- 
pression playing  about  his  eyes  and  mouth. 
Occasionally  a  question  or  an  outburst  of 
dissent  would  escape  his  lips  while  Bour- 
assa  raced  along  in  a  torrent  of  rhetoric. 
But  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  as 
one  of  his  friends  remarked  afterward, 
he  loomed  formidably,  but  quietly,  over 
the  table  from  his  point  of  vantage  like  a 
picture  of  Old  Man  Ontario,  without  the 
traditional  fringe  of  whiskers. 

The  first  sixteen  years  of  his  life 
Thomas  Findley  spent  on  his  father's 
farm  in  North  York,  not  far  from  Bond's 
Lake.  Then  he  took  a  position  in  the 
principal  store  at  the  village  of  Sutton 
West.  Like  many  another  central  village 
store,  this  one  at  Sutton  West  was  also 
the  post  and  telegraph  office.  In  addi- 
tion to  learning  something  about  general 
storekeeping  the  young  clerk  looked  after 
the  mail  delivery  for  the  district,  and 
mastered  the  Morse  code  as  well.  Twice 
a  week  he  went  forth  to  deliver  mail 
through  a  large  section  of  North  York. 
As  bearer  of  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Mail, 
as  it  was  in  those  days,  sometimes  on 
horseback,  sometimes  with  a  horse  and 
cart,  and  sometimes,  when  the  roads  were 
impassable,  on  foot,  Thomas  Findley  be- 
came, if  not  a  household  word,  a  popular 
figure,  with  nearly  everybody  in  the  town- 
ships of  Gwillimbury  and  Georgina. 
Many  years  later,  the  knowledge  which  he 
gained  of  this  district  served  him  well. 
It  was  some  fifteen  years  after  he  had 
gone  to  work  in  Toronto,  that  the  lad  who 
used  to  deliver  the  mail  through  the  coun- 
try from  Sutton  West,  returned  to  North 
York  to  take  charge  of  a  political  cam- 
paign in  the  interest  of  a  new  candidate 
for  the  House  of  Commons.  That  cam- 
paign resulted  in  the  election  and  the  in- 
troduction into  public  life  of  Sir  Allen 
Aylesworth. 

From  1886  to  1890  Thomas  Findley 
worked  as  mail  clerk  and  telegraph  opera- 
tor at  Sutton  West,  and  then,  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  he  journeyed  down  Yonge 
Street  road  one  fine  autumn  day  to  To- 
ronto. He  went  straight  to  the  offices  of 
the  Massey  Company,  and  got  a  job  on 
the  company's  special  staff  of  telegraph 
operators.  That  was  two  years  before  the 
amalgamation  which  made  the  present 
Massey-Harris  Company.  The  telegra- 
phic business  of  the  company  for  years 
has  been  so  heavy  that  wires  have  lon<,' 
been  connected  directly  with  the  Massey- 
Harris  offices,  and  manned  by  a  corps  of 
their  own  operators.  The  present  presi- 
dent's first  insight  into  the  making  of 
farm  implements  was  gained  at  one  of 
the  operators'  desks.  But  while  he  clicked 
a  telegraph  instrument  in  the  daytime, 
young  Findley  attended  night  school  at 
the  Y.M.C.A.  in  the  evenings.  Five  years 
after  entering  the  Massey-Harris  estab- 
lishment he  became  the  company's  chief 
accountant.  From  that  place  he  ascended 
to  the  position  of  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent in  1902.  Five-year  periods  seemed 
to  have  been  marked  beforehand  as  the 
natural    divisions    in    Thomas    Findle/s 
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business  career,  for  it  was  again  in  1907 
that  he  was  given  the  office  of  Assistant 
General  Manager.  Not  long  after  that  he 
was  elected  to  the  company's  directorate, 
and  within  another  five  years  was  elevated 
to  the  position  of  Vice-President.  During 
the  past  three  years,  in  which  period  the 
late  Sir  Lyman  Jones  had  been  constantly 
in  bad  health,  the  bulk  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
Massey-Harris  firm  fell  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Vice-President.  With  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  Europe,  Massey-Harris  endured 
very  trying  times.  Over  six  million  dol- 
lars of  that  company's  money  was  locked 
up  in  Europe,  almost  over  night,  and  the 
man  who  bore  the  brunt  of  those  har- 
rowing first  weeks  of  the  war,  at  home  in 
the  head  office,  was  Mr.  Findley,  who  has 
so  recently  succeeded,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  the  presidential  chair. 

Beyond  the  confines  of  the  Massey- 
Harris  offices  in  King  Street,  Thomas 
Findley  is  known  on  account  of  his  pro- 
minent connection  with  the  Y.M.C.A.  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  And  out  on  the 
links  at  Lambton  he  is  counted  as  a  real 
golfer.  An  admirable  quality  of  loyalty 
to  old  friends  is  shown  in  Mr.  Findley's 
constant  support  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  It  was 
at  the  Y.M.C.A.  night  school  in  the  early 
nineties  that  he  received  his  accountant's 
training,  and  it  was  the  Y.M.C.A.  which 
provided  him  as  a  young  man  with  his 
first  friendships  and  associations  in  the 
city.  Later,  he  gave  the  Y.M.C.A.  the 
benefit  of  his  support  when  it  needed  the 
aid  of  a  strong  man.  He  is  still  one  of 
the  members  of  that  institution's  central 
board  in  Toronto.  In  the  Presbyterian 
Church  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
General  Board  of  Finance,  and  in  his  own 
Bloor  Street  Church  has  been  for  some 
time  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School. 
The  church  and  the  movements  affiliated 
with  the  church  have  always  held  a  strong 
place  in  the  viewpoint  of  the  men  who 
have  been  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Massey-Harris  Company,  and  in  this  re- 
spect Thomas  Findley  is  no  exception  to 
those  who  have  preceded  him. 


In  the  Shadow  of  Old  Creation 


By  Archie  P.  McKishnie 

Author  of  "Link  Gaffum,"  etc. 


An  hour  later 
they  carried 
the  Boss  in. 
I  could  set 
right  away 
he  was  hurt 
bad. 


UNDOUBTEDLY,  Tibbit's  success  in 
bringing  criminals  to  justice  lay  in 
the  fact  that  his  appearam 
the  direct  lie  to  his  wonderful  prowess. 
Slender  of  form  and  mild  of  manner, 
with  a  plain,  open  face,  which  invited  con- 
fidence, there  was  nothing  in  his  person- 
ality to  awaken  suspicion  in  even  the 
minds  of  the  most  wary;  certainly  not  in 
that  of  his  present  companion  and  guide, 
Charlie  Waters,  who,  while  he  inwardly- 
believed  the  detective  something  more 
than  he  appeared  to  be  outwardly,  owned 
that  whatever  he  was  was  his  own  busi- 
ness— and  his  only. 

Sufficient  for  him  that  he  found  his 
companion  a  good  paddler  on  lake  and 
stream  and  game  clean  through  on  a  rough 
portage,  a  poor  talker,  but  an  excellent 
listener.  All  of  which,  to  the  lanky  guide, 
who  had  a  tendency  to  wax  poetic  and 
sentimental  in  eulogy  of  the  bigness  and 
beauty  of  their  shaggy,  lake-shot  environ- 
ment, was  most  soothing  and  satisfactory. 

And  now,  at  the  end  of  a  stiff  day's 
paddle  with  Bigsweep  Camp  lying  a  mile 
away,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Heights, 
Charlie  paused  in  the  act  of  lighting  the 
camp-fire  to  glance  at  his  trail-mate,  who 
stood  looking  towards  the  sun-lipped  hills 
of  Old  Creation,  rising  fold  upon  fold, 
westward. 

"It's  gettin'  into  him,"  mused  the  guide. 
"It's  sure  gettin'  into  him.  all  this  bigness 
like  it  gets  into  all  of  'em." 

Which  was  true  enough.  In  the  face  of 
that  glorious,  God-ohiseled  ruggedness, 
any  man  might  well  have  felt  his  little- 
ness. And  perhaps  Tibbits,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  felt  his,  and  despised  the 
calling  which  was  his. 

Acting  on  impulse  he  had  requested 
Charlie  to  make  camp  here,  instead  of 
going  into  Bigsweep.  What  he  had  to  do 
could  better  be  done  in  daylight;  besides 
— well,  he  had  been  dreaming  in  a  world 
of  lights  and  fragrance,  a  world  devoid  of 
responsibilities.  He  would  dream  one 
long,  spicy  night  longer. 

Charlie  called  him  to  supper,  which  he 
ate  in  silence,  his  eyes  on  the  changing 


glories  of  the  distant  hills.  The  guide, 
respecting  that  silence,  exulted,  "It  gets 
'em;  it  gets  'em  all!" 

npIBBITS  lighted  a  cigarette  and 
-*-  forced  his  eyes  away  from  the  varie- 
gated woof  which  the  shuttle  of  sunset 
was  weaving  above  the  hills.  He  had  to 
think,  think  logically  and  clearly.  He  had 
to  plan  how  best  to  do  what  he  had  come 
to  do. 

Gazing  into  the  wall  of  swishing  for- 
est, he  forced  his  mind  back  to  the  city  of 
rumble,  smoke  and  discord.  In  one  of 
the  low,  musty  offices  of  the  Bureau  he 
was  standing  before  his  chief,  listening. 
"We  are  putting  the  case  into  your 
hands,  Tibbits,"  the  chief  was  saying,  "be- 
cause it  will  take  a  man  like  you  to  secure 
the  criminal.  You  know  the  particulars. 
Clear  case  of  manslaughter— under  pro- 
vocation, doubtless  —  but  manslaughter 
nevertheless.  This  man,  Thorp  —  you 
know  him,  I  understand  —  of  the  firm 
Johns  &  Thorp,  lumber  dealers,  falls  in 
love  with  a  pretty  performer  at  Landon's 
Lyceum,  and  marries  her.  She's  a  fancy 
rifle-shot,  or  something  of  that  sort;  any- 
way Thorp,  who  is  a  rough  chap  and  a 
hard  drinker,  takes  her  away  from  Lan- 
don.  Landon's  sweet  on  the  girl  himself 
— at  least,  that's  the  supposition.  He 
raises  a  row  about  her  breaking  contract, 
meets  up  with  Thorp  in  a  saloon  and 
there's  a  fight.  Landon's  skull  is  frac- 
tured, a  warrant  is  sworn  out  for  Thorp, 
and  —  well,  Wallace  and  Billings  have 
been  after  him  for  nearly  six  months. 
Now,  you  go  get  him." 

Tibbit's  cigarette  had  died  between  his 
lips.  His  brow  was  wrinkled  and  his 
hands  clenched  as  he  turned  towards 
Waters,  crouched  on  his  blanket  before 
the  fire,  and  said: 

"Talk  to  me,  Charlie,  I  feel  queer.  I 
feel — — "  He  stopped  short  and  gazed 
at  his  companion. 


"Like  you'd  reached  the  other  end  of 
your  trek?" 

"Kxactly." 

"And  that  you'd  almost  like  to  turn 
back  along  trail  again?" 

"That's  it." 

Charlie  was  silent  for  a  time,  then: 
"Well,  if  you  want  to  back-trail  I'm  with 
you.  We  can  strike  camp  at  sun-up.  It's 
fer  you  to  say."  , 

He  rose  and  threw  another  log  on  the 
fire.  He  stood  watching  the  live  coals 
bite  it  into  flame,  then  flung  himself  on  the 
blanket  and  asked : 

"Have  you  ever  rode  horseback  any?" 

"No,"  the  other  replied,  "I  have  not. 
Why  do  you  ask?" 

"Because  maybe  then  you  might  get  a 
clearer  insight  into  what  I'm  going  to 
tell  you.  Horse-back  ridin'  is  one  of  the 
finest,  freest  pastimes  a  human  kin  in- 
dulge in,  I  take  it;  only  it  has  its  draw- 
backs. For  one  thing  it  makes  a  darn 
poor  walker  out  of  a  man,  and  another  it 
puts  him  in  the  way  of  studyin'  things 
from  an  elevation.  He  goes  along  trail 
and.  in  a  way,  gets  a  closer  view  of  the 
hedee,  trees  and  blossoms,  but  he  ain't 
seein'  any  how  their  roots  cling  tight,  nor 
why.  He's  takin'  things  for  granted 
without  trying'  to  get  down  to  the  roots 
of  'em,  see? 

"Me,  I've  rid  horses  for  fifteen  years, 
bad  uns  and  good  uns,  and  loved  'em  all, 
even  the  devils  that  bucked  me  over  the 
moon  and  back — and  then  some. 

"What  I'm  tryin'  to  drive  home  is  this. 
I've  noted  lots  of  things  in  my  star-and- 
striped  career  on  ranch,  mountain  and  in 
forest,  and  among  'em,  standin'  up  clear 
cut  as  that  peak  of  Old  Creation  against 
the  sky  yonder  is  this.  All  of  us  do  too 
much  horse-back  ridin'  through  life. 
We're  seein'  plenty  but  we  ain't  seein' 
close    enough    to    the    roots.      Men    and 
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women  are  like  plants.  Take  'em  at  their 
face  value,  and  you'll  never  quite  know 
'em.  Horse-back  through  life,  and  you 
ain't  gettin'  nowhere  when  it  comes  to 
plants  and  humans.  Sometimes  a  feller 
gets  throwed  heavy  and  has  to  limp  back 
trail;  then  he 
begins  to  rea- 
lize that  he's 
missed. 

"Take  Bill 
Jordan's  case, 
f  e  r     instance 


eyes,  fastened  on  the  fading,  mauve 
tints  above  the  distant  hills,  were  humid 
to  tenderness  as  he  said,  "Next  to  God, 
the  biggest  thing  in  the  world  is  somethin' 
you  realize  like,  but  don't  just  under- 
stand, I'm  thinkin'.  There's  that  now," 
pointing  to  the  sunset,  "why,  I 
reckon  if  all  the  colors  that  old 
mountain  has  drank  in  durin'  her 
centuries  of  guardin'  this  here  val- 
ley was  spilled  out  on  the  world, 
all  to  onct,  there  wouldn't  be 
nuthin'  but  jest  one  grand  rainbow. 
But  she  can't  do  that,  and  she 
wouldn't  if  she  could,  'cause  then 
we'd  have  too  much  rainbow. 

"Then  there's 
love.  It's  an 
awful  thing, 
love  is.  Any 
kind  of  love  is 
big  enough,  only 
trouble  is  there's 
so  many  varie- 
ties of  it,  it's 
mighty  hard  to 
classify.  F  e  r 
that  matter, 
though,  there's 
all  kinds  of 
colors  and  tints 
and  each  of  'em 
beautiful.  But 
for       eighteen- 


For  five  years  Bill  rode  the  Splashred 
trails,  prospectin'  in  the  hopeful  beyond, 
and  ridin'  to  shack,  head  bowed  and  dead 
tired,  every  night.  And  for  five  years  he 
played  the  game  without  either  winnin' 
or  losin'.  Then  one  night  his  bronco  bad- 
ger-holes and  breaks  a  leg,  and  Bill  he 
bids  it  a  last  good-bye,  puts  it  out  of 
misery  with  his  41,  and  starts  home  afoot. 

"And  what  do  you  think?  Two  miles 
from  shack,  as  he  limps  round  a  cliff- 
sided  trail,  he  comes  face  to  face  with 
fortun'.  Yes,  sir,  jrold!  Gold,  stickin' 
free  and  yaller  in  the  face  of  the  rock. 
The  sunset  washed  it  and  made  it  fair 
leap  out  at  Bill.  You've  heard  of  Walk- 
back  Claim?  Well,  that's  it.  That's 
Hill's;  and  say,  would  ye  believe  it? — fer 
five  years  he  had  passed  that  gold,  morn- 
in'  and  evenin',  passed  it  on  horseback 
with  his  head  too  high  to  notice  it.  And 
if  he  hadn't  had  to  walk  back  he  would 
never  have  found  a  fortune." 

(Charlie  slowly  refilled  his   pipe.       His 


"Suppose  you  -see  if  you  kin 

rut  that  pipe  off  close  to  his 
his  mouth,"  grates  Boxtun 


carat  grandeur,  strained  straight  from 
Glory-be  through  the  wings  of  angels, 
you  can't  match  them  colors  above  the 
old  mountain  yonder. 

"That's  as  near  classification  as  you 
kin  get.  It's  perfection,  and  take  it  from 
me,  there's  only  one  kind  of  love  that 
seems  to  me  fit  to  put  into  comparison, 
and  that  a  man's  love  fer  a  man.  Hog- 
tie,  staple-snub  or  canthook  any  variety 
of  affection  you  can  name,  and  look  at  it 
close,  and  you'll  find  a  big  proportion  of 
it  downright  selfishness;  beautiful,  but 
selfish. 

"Not  that  I'm  sayin'  this  is  plumb 
wrong,  either,  'cause  it's  human,  and 
anything  that's  human  can't  be  far 
wrong.  A  mother's  love  is  a  sacred  thing. 
I'm  not  belittlin'  that  fact.  No,  sir.  Me, 
I  sure  know  what  a  mother's  love  is.  But 
it  was  a  mother's  love  that  spoiled  me  in 
my  first  degree  of  life  and  brought  me  to 
the  painful  realization  that  I  wasn't  the 
onliest    curly-headed    boy    on    this    Orbit. 


More  than  me,  too,  has  got  his  first  real 
perspective  of  life  through  a  pair  of  black 
and  blue  eyes,  so  I'm  not  grumblin'.  I'm 
saying',  though,  that  most  love  is  selfish. 
"But  what  I  was  aimin'  to  run  down  the 
chute  when  I  broke  away  from  my  moor- 
in'  and  drifted  towards  the  jam,  was  how 
a  mere  slip  of  a  kid  with  level  eyes  and 
quick  hand  brought  big  Boss  Boston  back 
to  himself  and  manhood,  and  that  through 
the  purest,  biggest  variety  of  love  of 
man  for  man  this  old  world  ever  knowed 
save    once." 

CHARLIE  WATERS'  TALE. 

Boston,  at  this  time,  was  what  you'd 
call  a  hard  case — and  then  some.  Nobody 
knowed  what  his  real  name  was  or  why  he 
came  to  stay  into  this  God's  own  wilder-' 
ness,  and  there  was  that  in  his  eyes  that 
kept  the  overcurious  from  askin'.  What 
he  didn't  know  about  timber  and  handlin' 
men  wasn't  worth  knowin'.  Got  along 
well  with  the  men,  too,  but  he  allars  re- 
minded me  of  a  pure-bred  St.  Bernard 
dog  that  had  come  down  to  pullin'  with 
Huskies;  lead  dog  on  account  of  his  super- 
ior intelligence  and  size,  but  handicapped 
through  not  bein'  able  to  forget  that  other 
somewhere  he  had  been  kicked  out  of. 

Not  that  he  didn't  try  to  forget,  either, 
cause  he  did.  Prank  hard  and  often  and 
raised  hell  for  the  mere  excitement  of  the 
thing. 

One  night,  after  everybody  but  the  boss 
had  turned  in,  and  I  lay  awake  in  my  bunk 
watchin'  him  drinkin'  from  the  jug,  he 
sorter  wilted  and  lay  sprawlin'  across  the 
table,  and  I  slipped  out  and  went  over  to 
him.  He  was  sobbin'  but  makin'  no 
sound. 

"Boss,"  says  I,  shaking  his  shoulder, 
"what  is  it?" 

He  looked  up  at  me  and,  so  help  me  God, 
my  throat  burned  at  sight  of  his  face;  it 
was  fair  ghastly  with  sufferin'. 

"Charlie,"  he  says,  "I've  got  to  tell 
somebody,  or  I'll  go  mad." 

I  glanced  over  at  the  bunks.  The  boys 
were   all   snorin'. 

"Spill  it,  boss,"  I  whispered,  "maybe  I 
kin  help  you  pike-pole  this  old  trouble  o' 
yours  into  shallow  water." 

"No,"  he  says,  slow  and  weary  like, 
"you  can't  do  that,  but  I'll  tell  you  just 
the  same.  Charlie,  I've  a  little  wife  away 
back  in  the  city.  She  loved  me,  but  I  had 
to  leave  her.    I'll  never  see  her  again." 

"The  hell!"  I  says,  and  to  save  my  life 
I  couldn't  think  of  another  thing  to  say. 

"Her  name  is  Mary,"  he  goes  on,  as 
though  apeakin'  to  himself,  "and  I'll  never 
see  her  again." 

I  tried  to  get  him  to  bed,  but  he  shook 
me  off  and  went  back  to  the  jug.  All 
next  day  he  was  short  and  sullen  and  that 
night  the  Kid  comes  into  camp. 

A  fresh  water  lizard  on  the  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea  couldn't  have  felt  any  more 
out  of  its  element  than  that  kid  did  the 
night  he  landed  in  Bigsweep  Camp.  It 
was  common  knowledge  clear  from  the 
Big  Chutes  to  Kearney  that  no  outsider 
herded  with  our  outfit  except  through 
dire  stress  of  circumstance,  unless  he 
was  huntin'  somethin'  unique  and  un- 
usual in  the  way  of  diversion,  because 
we  had  a  big  Johnny  Peasouper  who  DC 
lieved  respect  to  life  lay  in  beatin'  up 
every  newcomer. 

The  Kid  wasn't  much  bigger  than  a 
sliver  and  his  voice  when  he  spoke  sounded 
like  a  (toss-cut  saw  out  of  set;  nuthin' 
much  to  it  but  wheeze.  His  throat  and 
face  were  all  muffled  up  and  his  cap  pulled 
down  about  his  ears.     In  hisarms  he  held 
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a  small  rifle.  lie  stood  there  in  the  door, 
peerin'  in  at  us  fellers  settin'  at  the  table 
rollin'  matches  fer  a  stack  of  chewin' 
tobaccer,  and  he  enquires: 

"Is  there  any  chance  of  a  man  gettin' 
work  in  this  camp?" 

Boston,  who  was  sittin'  with  his  back 
to  the  door  swung  round  so  sharp  on  the 
stranger  that  he  liked  to  upset  the  lamp. 
"No,'  says  he,  short  and  to  the  point, 
"there  haint." 

I  reckon  Boss  was  mad.  Anythin' 
soundin'  like  a  breakin'  jam  allars  got  his 
nanny  goat,  and  the  young  feller's  voice 
had  that  in  it  that  made  you  think  of 
somethin'  breakin'  up.  Besides  Boss  had 
been  drinkin'  even  harder  than  usual. 
Me,  I  ain't  no  close  observer  at  all  nor 
I  ain't  tender-hearted,  but  there  was 
somethin'  in  the  slim  stranger's  appear- 
ance that  made  me  stand  up  and  stick 
in  my  canthook  where  it  didn't  belong  at 
all.  That's  one  frailty  I've  allars  posses- 
sed and  I  reckon  it's  had  quite  a  lot  to  do 
with  my  gettin'  the  handle  of  Fightin' 
Charlie  down  along  the  Ottawa  where  my 
prowess  as  a  fist  and  foot  artist  is  best 
known. 

"Boss,"  says  I,  "didn't  I  hear  you  say 
we  was  needin'  a  meat  getter  for  camp? 
Why  not  give  him  a  chance  at  that?"  I 
says. 

"God  a'mighty,  but  you  have  an  almost 
human  intelligence  you  have,  Charlie," 
comes  back  Boston.     "Why,  all   a  feller 


with  a  voice  like  his  ud  have  to  do  is  to 
go  in  the  woods  and  talk  natural  like, 
and  every  deer  within  sound  would  drop 
dead  of  fright!" 

"He's  got  a  cold,  that's  all,"  I  spars. 
"In  a  day  or  so  his  voice  will  have  slid 
back  to  its  regular  moorin's.  What  I'm 
strong  fer  right  now,"  I  says,  "is  meat; 
good,  red,  fresh  meat.  If  I  stow  away 
any  more  jellied  hock  or  sow-belly,  I'm 
goin'  to  turn  wild  pig,  myself,  and  go 
rootin'  for  acorns." 

"And  amen  to  that,"  puts  in  Dennie  Mc- 
Cool.  "It's  lie  so  much  to  my  stomach 
that  I've  lost  its  respect  entirely.  Be 
gosh,  it's  meself  wishes  ther'd  niver  been 
such  an  animal  as  a  pig  born ;  it's  so 
hungry  for  a  steak  that  I  am,  boss,  I'd 
ate  it  on  a  Friday." 

Boston  flopped  back  in  his  chair  and 
crammed  his  fingers  through  his  foretop 
as  he  allars  did  when  he  was  considerin'. 
He  was  grinnin'  now,  and  that  wasn't  a 
half  bad  sign. 

I'd  pulled  the  slim  feller  further  in- 
side and  set  him  on  a  bench  by  the  fire. 
He  seemed  pretty  well  all  in. 

"Call  cookie,"  growls  the  Boss;  and 
Dennis  puts  his  head  through  the  bunk 


house  door  and  yells,  "Hey!    Johnnie,  the 
wants  you." 

PEASOUPER  came  in,  rubbing  his  eyes 
and  making  faces  like  a  bear  that  has 
mistook  a  porcupine  for  a  black  ant  heap, 
allars  a  sure  sign  that  he  is  in  an  ugly 
temper. 

"What-the-dash-and-glory  do  you  some- 
time want  o'  me?"  he   growls, 
allow-in'  his  valler-grey  eyes  to 
wander    to    those    of    the    Boss. 
Peasouper     spoke     English 
though  he  was  afraid  the  spirits 
of  his  French  father  and  Esqui- 
maux mother  was  hangin'  on  his 
words,  and  like  he  feared  either 
of  'em  mifcht  think  he  was  favor- 
in'    the    other.       His 
manner     of     speakin' 
put  you  in  mind  of  a 
spring     drive.       The 
words  started  nice  and 
easy  but  got  crowded 
and   stood  on  end  to- 
wards the  close  of  the 
sentence. 

Me,    I'll   confess,    I 
ra  had  a  weak 
V     to "  get    hold     of    his 
words  with  one  hand 
and  his  wind-tube  with 
the    other    and    shove 
'em  back  to  where  they 
started  from.  I  reckon 
■   scaler  with  a  yard- 
stick    wouldn't    have 
had  to  work  overtime 
to  measure  my  affection  fer  that 
big  Peasouper. 

The  Boss  he  knows  just  how  to 
take  Frenchy  on  the  raw,  and  he  starts  in 
slow  and  easy  like  with  this. 
"I  don't  suppose.  Peasouper,  a  man- 
\  eater  like  you  would  know  what  ordinary 
meat  tastes  like;  but  we've  some  other 
animals  in  the  cage  here,  who  seem  to 
feel  the  immediate  need  of  grizzly  tender- 
loins and  moose  steaks,"  he  says.  "With- 
out in  the  least  wantin'  to  break  the  trend 
of  your  tender  thoughts  of  home  and 
murder,"  says  he,  "I'd  like  to  know  what 
you  are  goin'  to  do  about  it?" 

"Me?  I  do  noting.  I  cook  what  I  get 
to  cook,  no  more.  What  more  can  I  do? 
If  you  are  no  satisfy,  well?"  And  Pea- 
souper glowered  about  the  room  and 
shoved  his  short  pipe  in  his  jaw  with  a 
click  that  reminded  you  of  a  hame-snap 
on  a  frosty  mornin'.  The  sulphur  on  the 
match  twixt  his  horny  fingers  spluttered 
green  and  blue,  and  he  seemed  to  breathe 
it  down,  inhale  it,  round  it  up  to  where 
it  belonged,  as  it  were.  There  ain't  no 
denyin'  there  was  a  lot  of  hell  in  Pea- 
souper's  make  up. 

The  Boss  turns  to  the  young  feller  set- 
tin'  croucTied  by  the  stove  in  the  shadder. 
an  you  shoot?"  he  asks,  a  wire  edge 
on  his  words. 

"Yes,"  says  the  stranger,  "I  can 
shoot." 

"Sacre!"  scoffs  Peasouper.  "They  all 
say  dat  at  first,  but  when  they  get  de  job, 
what  den?" 

He  was  standin'  at  the  end  of  the  table, 
sideways,  his  ugly  eyes  crowdin'  their 
sockets  as  he  glowered  at  the  youngster. 
There  was  a  sneer  on  his  black  face  and 
his  thick  lips  mumbled  the  stem  of  his 
pipe  like  the  lips  of  a  hungry  wolf  on 
a  bone. 

"What's  your  name?"  asks  Boston  of 
the    Kid. 

The  slim  feller  looks  him  straight  in  the 
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eyes — a  long  steady  look  it  was,  but  he 
didn't  answer. 

The  Boss's  eyes  fell  and  the  red  crept 
into  his  face.  "I  reckon  you  kin  stay  out 
of  that  play,  if  you  so  want  to,"  he  says 
with  a  queer  little  laugh.  "Up  here, 
though,  the  men  have  all  some  sort  of 
name  or  other.  If  you're  goin'  to  work 
for  me,  I've  got  to  have  some  sort  of  a 
moniker  to  handle  you  by,  see?" 

"Call  me  anythin'  you  like,"  says  the 
Kid,  still  holdin'  to  the  shadders,  "and 
do  I  get  the  job?" 

"Providin',"  comes  back  the  Boss,  "you 
ain't  a  bigger  liar  than  you  look  to  be. 
If  you  kin  shoot  and  understand  bush- 
huntin',  we  kin  use  you.  Only,"  he  adds, 
slow  and  distinct,  "you've  got  to  under- 
stand one  thing,  and  that  is  a  man's 
obliged  to  make  good  what  he  says,  up 
here;  and  when  he's  told  to  do  a  thing  he's 
goin'  to  side-step  trouble  by  doin'  it, 
unless  he's  had  his  common  sense  jolted 
out  of  him  by  buckin'  bronchos,"  says  he, 
lookin'  hard  at  me,  or,  lookin'  at  Mc- 
Cool,  "he's  been  born  damn-fool  reck- 
less!" 

We  all  laughed  at  his  sally,  all  'cept 
Peasouper.  Everything  seemed  shapin' 
all  hunky  for  the  young  feller  for  which 
we  were  not  at  all  sorry. 

The  Kid  spoke — slow  and  easy — strok- 
in'  the  brown  barrel  of  his  short  rifle 
like  he  loved  it.  "I'm  used  to  obeyin' 
orders,"  says  he,  "an'  I  reckon  you  kin  de- 
pend on  what  I  say." 

Peasouper  beat  my  remark  of  commen- 
dation of  the  young  feller's  spirit  to  the 
chutes  by  a  pole  length.  I  was  about  to 
rise  up  and  yell,  "Bully  fer  ye.  Kid,  I'm 
with  you  till  the  last  log's  rolled,"  when 
the  Frenchman  spilled  a  dishpan  full  of 
crippled  English  that  smothered  the  fire 
of  hope  in  my  breast  like  the  spray  from 
a  p'ugged  dam,  and  made  me  wish  I 
hadn't  pulled  off  my  spiked  boots  before 
settin'  in  to  roll  lucifers  for  tobacco. 

"Dat  man,"  he  snarled,  pointin'  at  the 
Kid,  "he  is  no  woodsman — no  hunter.    He 

•s  d liar.     I  know.     Much  men  lake 

heem  have  I  seen  before — no  good.  Pooh," 
and  he  snapped  his  big  fingers  and  grin- 
ned as  though  he  would  clinch  the  argu- 
ment with  his  yaller  teeth    if  necessary. 

Everybody  looked  at  the  Kid.  He  was 
silent,  bendin'  above  his  gun  like  his 
thought  was  miles  away. 

Boss  Boston  clears  his  throat  and  the 
Kid  looks  up  slow. 

"Suppose  you  see  if  you  kin  cut  that 
pipe  off  close  to  his  mouth,"  grates  Bos- 
ton, and  the  words  are  still  makin'  vibra- 
tions when  they  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
wispy  crack  of  a  rifle. 

T  HAD  a  drownin'  man's  power  give  me 
*■  right  then  to  observe  a  whole  lot  in  a 
second's  time.  I  saw  Peasouper's  pipe 
fly  ceilin'ward,  saw  him  standin'  grippin' 
an  inch  of  pipe  stem  atween  his  teeth, 
saw  the  Kid  still  setting',  half  turned, 
with  the  rifle  on  his  knees,  saw  Boston's 
face  ash-grey  and  set.  Then  I  put  th« 
brakes  on  my  magnified  sense  of  obser- 
vation and,  followin'  an  old  and  tried 
practice,  ducked  fer  cover. 

And  at  that  I  was  last  one  home,  all 
'cept  the  fat  Chink  under-cook  who  had 
tried  a  hole  too  small  fer  him  and  lay 
hopin'  but  more  or  less  exposed  to  uncer- 
tainty. 

When  I  crawled  out  from  under  the 
bunk,  I  saw  the  young  feller  still  settin' 
there  and  the  Boss  standin'  between  him 
and  Peasouper.  The  Frenchman's  face 
was  cobalt-blue  with  hate  or  fear,  I  don't 
know  which.     Boston  spoke  to  the  Kid. 


"Why  did  you  do  that?"  he  asked. 

"Obeyin'  orders,"  comes  back  the  Kid. 
"I  was  tryin'  to  side-step  trouble  by  doin' 
what  I  was  told  to  do.  He  called  me  a 
liar.  I  want  him  to  say — now — he  was 
mistaken." 

He  stood  up  and  McCool  and  me  edged 
over  alongside  him.  Turkey  Tom,  the 
scaler,  come  in  with  us,  sorter  shame- 
faced like,  and  Abe  Smart,  a  log  rider 
with  more  or  less  of  a  record  fer  rough- 
and-tumble,  follered  suit. 

The  Boss  sized  up  the  situation  and 
shrugged.  He  looked  at  Peasouper  and 
his  face  broke  in  a  grin.  "You  hear, 
don't  you?"  he  says.  "Apologize  to  the 
stranger  and  be  quick  about  it,  or  I'll  pass 
along  another  order  to  him." 

"Sacre,"  foamed  the  Frenchman,  "I'll 
speak  no-thing  of  de  kind.  I  say  some 
more — he  is  liar.    Liar !"  he  howled. 

Boston  turned  to  the  Kid.  "Could  you 
— supposin'  I  gave  the  word — could  you 
put  a  bullet  through  his  right  ear — high 
up  so's  it'll  show?"  he  asked.  "Wait" — as 
the  Kid  made  a  slight  move — "I  haven't 
given  the  order  yet.  I  ask  you  could  you 
do  it?" 

"It's  not  an  easy  shot,"  comes  back  the 
youngster,  slow  like.  "I  ain't  sayin'  as 
I  could — but  I  kin  trv,  if  you  say  so." 

"Wait,"  says  Boston.  "We'll  give  him 
another  chance.  Now,  Peasouper,  do  you 
still  think  this  gentleman  is  lying  about 
his  marksmanship,  or  do  you  wish  further 
proof  of  his  prowess?"  he  asked.  "Just 
spill  yes  or  no,  will  you?" 

The  Frenchman  looked  towards  the 
rear  room.  Me  and  McCool  had  moved 
round  so's  to  close  that  exit,  and  we  shook 
our  heads  at  him.  He  Couldn't  break  fer 
the  front  'cause  Smart,  the  Boss  and  the 
Kid  was  there.  He  sorter  sagged  down 
on  a  stool  and  his  big  body  seemed  to  col- 
lapse like  a  pricked  balloon.  His  jaw  fell 
•  open  and  he  breathed  like  a  man  after  a 
long  run;  but  I  reckon  at  that  he'd  have 
took  another  run  if  the  coast  had  been 
clear. 

"Well,  Peasouper?"  snarls  the  Boss. 

"Dat's  all  right,"  panted  Frenchy,  "I 
tak'  it  all  back.  I  was  wrong,  me.  He  kin 
shoot — damn  well." 

O  OME  along  two  weeks  after  his  ar- 
^-*  rival,  and  the  Kid  was  runnin'  true 
to  form  as  an  old-timer  in  our  camp.  The 
Boss  quit  drinkin',  and  took  to  showin' 
him  the  trail  and  lay  of  the  land.  And 
do  you  know  that  young  meat-getter  deer- 
steaked  his  way  into  all  our  hearts,  as 
easy  as  a  pack-rat  noses  through  a  sack 
of  flour.  Meat!  Land  of  glory,  we  had 
meat  three  times  a  day  and  any  old  night 
we  felt  the  inner  man  clamorin';  fat, 
juicy,  moose-steaks,  venison-roasts  and 
partridge  as  side-dishes. 

And,  oh  lordy!  how  he  could  shoot! 

He  could  plug  a  copper  in  mid-air  with 
that  little  rifle  of  his  as  easy  as  I  kin  spit 
a  fly  offen  a  sappy  block. 

And  nervy!  Gosh,  but  that  Kid  was 
jest  one  big  backbone  when  it  comes  to 
nerve.  No  matter  how  the  snow  was 
swirlin'  er  how  wild  the  wolves  howled,  he 
was  allars  out  on  his  job — with  Boss  Bos- 
ton sneakin'  along  somewhares  in  the  rear 
like  a  big  St.  Bernard.  Only  time  we 
saw  him  the  least  bit  nervous  was  one 
night  a  trade-rat  paid  us  a  visit  and  took 
a  notion  to  the  Kid's  moccasin.  The  young 
feller  stood  up  on  a  stool  then,  and  his 
face — allars  white — went  whiter.  "Char- 
lie," says  he  to  me — I  was  standin'  beside 
the  stove,  grinnin',  I  'spose — "Charlie,  you 
damn  fool,  will  you  please  open  the  door 
and  let  that  rat  outside." 


Jake,  who  was  near  the  door,  opened 
it.  Peasouper,  who  never  missed  a  chance 
at  killin'  anythin'  that  looked  easy, 
grabbed  a  boot-jack,  but  the  Kid  he  says. 
"Drop  that,  you!  Drop  that!"  And  the 
cook  dropped  the  boot-jack  and  looked 
sheepish.  "Thanks,"  says  the  Kid,  and 
disappeared  into  his  bunk. 

That  bunk,  by  rights,  belonged  to  the 
Boss.  But  it  seems  that  Boston  sorter 
felt  the  Kid  should  be  humored  a  little 
on  account  of  not  bein'  used  to  rough  camp 
life.  Anyways,  he  gave  up  his  big  roomy 
bunk  to'him,  which  same  was  more  a  bed- 
room than  a  bunk,  and  we  all  of  us 
thought  it  mighty  white  of  him.  I'm  not 
denyin'  the  fact  that  I  had  my  own  opin- 
ion, which  was  that  Boston  though  it  best 
to  play  white  with  the  Kid  not  knowin' 
if  he  did  otherwise  how  soon  that  young 
rifle-expert  might  take  a  fancy  to  shoot 
a  few  buttons  offen  his  vest  or  some  other 
playful  turn.  You  see  the  Kid  allars  took 
his  rifle  to  bed  with  him,  which  was  again 
camp-laws,  but  not  objected  to  by  us  to 
any  extent  worth  mentionin'. 

Right  from  the  start,  as  I  say,  we  took 
to  our  little  meat-getter.  Not  so  much 
that  he  was  a  king-hunter  either,  though 
he  was  that  sure  enough,  but  because  he 
was — in  his  quiet  way — a  real  boy  among 
us.  He'd  set  at  a  card-game  and  fall 
asleep  through  sheer  tiredness,  jest  to  be 
a  sport.  And  we  liked  that,  we  sure  did. 
The  funny  part  of  it  all  was  the  Boss 
didn't  seem  to  relish  our  drawin'  the  Kid 
in  on  the  games  at  all.  He  used  to  set 
watchin'  him,  and  one  night  arter  the 
Kid  had  lost  a  month's  pay,  the  Boss  gets 
up  and  goes  outside,  quick  like,  as  though 
he  couldn't  trust  himself  to  stick  there 
longer.  I'm  wonderin'  yet  why  he  didn't 
cuss  us  offin'  the  earth  or  throttle  Pea- 
souper, 'cause  the  cook  was  there,  happy 
and  grinnin'  and  right  handy  to  man- 
handle. 

THEN  came  a  day  —  along  towards 
spring  it  was  —  and  we  was  timber- 
in'  out  fer  the  bin:  drive  and  right  busy 
you  kin  bet,  the  Boss  comes  to  me  and 
says,  "Charlie,  I  want  you  to  take  four 
men  and  go  down  there  in  Spruce  valley, 
pick  out  a  nice  sheltered  spot  and  build 
a  log  cabin  there,"  he  says. 

I  looks  him  fair  in  the  eyes  and  if  my 
face  wasn't  an  interrogation  mark  it 
must  have  been  somethin'  jest  as 
crooked,  fer  he  says  with  a  zip  of  the  old 
bull-dog  in  his  growl,  "You  do  what  I  say 
and  don't  ask  fool  questions.  And,"  he 
says,  as  I  turns  away,  "when  you  get  it 
built  come  back  here  and  be  my  foreman." 

That  night  arter  I'd  narrated  my  con- 
versation with  the  Boss  to  the  boys  we  all 
had  a  look  fer  the  whiskey  jug.  It  was 
so  dry  you  could  have  lit  a  match  on  its 
inside,  and  we  were  sure  up  against  it  fer 
son  for  his  goin'  plumb  loco. 

I'll  admit  we  were  troubled,  and  trouble, 
somehow,  don't  seem  to  belong  to  these  big 
woods.  At  that  we  were  denied  any  out- 
pourin'  of  our  pent-up  feelins',  jest,  too, 
when  things  looked  as  though  there  might 
be  a  diversion.  You  see,  the  Boss  and  the 
Kid  was  still  out  in  the  woods,  some- 
wheres,  and  we  were  gettin'  surer  every 
minute  that  somethin'  had  happened  to 
'em,  and  was  settin'  around  like  a  pack 
of  wolves  caught  in  a  fire-circle,  when 
along  comes  Peasouper.  He  blows  in 
playin'  seven-come-eleven  with  the  Eng- 
lish language  and  punctuatin'  his  words 
with  bits  of  brimstone-shrapnel  made  in 
Musk-rat    Esquimo. 

"What-the-hell-goloop,"  he  shouts,  "dat 
Continued  on  page  83. 


How  to  Settle  the  Irish  Question 


And  Our  Imperial 
Problem 

By  George  Bernard 
Shaw 

II.— The  Folly  of 
Ulster 


Editor's  Note — The  first 
article  in  the  series  by 
Mr.  Shaw,  "The  Folly  of 
Sinn  Fein,"  appeared  in 
tfce  last  issue.  Hrrririth 
Mr.  Shaw  presents  his 
solution  of  the  Irish 
Question  and  at  the 
same  time  lays  down  a 
broad  basis  of  Imperial 
Government  w  h  i  e  h 

would  apply  to  all  parts 
of    the    British    Empire 


IT  is  in  the  power  of 
the  English  Par- 
liament to  re- 
establish the  Irish  National  Par- 
liament in  Dublin  and  place  Ul- 
ster in  the  position  of  having 
either  to  accept  the  govern- 
ment of  that  parliament  or  undertake 
a  rebellion  which  would  be  a  rebellion 
against  England  no  less  than  against 
Ireland.  This  does  not  trouble  Ulster 
much.  She  is  fully  as  rebellious  as 
any  other  province.  What  is  more, 
she  could  carry  such  rebellion  through 
if  only  her  front  were  united.  The 
Speaker's  writ  would  not  run  in  Antrim 
if  Antrim  were  solid  on  the  point  of 
treating  it  as  a  scrap  of  paper.  All  the 
rest  of  Ireland  could  not  coerce  a  united 
Ulster;  and  to  repeat  the  original  sin  that 
delivered  Ireland  into  England's  hands 
by  calling  in  English  soldiers  to  coerce 
Irishmen  would  be  morally  impossible. 
There  is  quite  as  much  fight  in  Ulster  as 
in  Sinn  Fein.  Ulster  may  not  love  the 
Drak  Rosaleen,  but  it  hates  the  Virgin 
Mary.  It  does  not  want  to  die  for  Ire- 
land. On  the  contrary  it  believes  that 
all  the  people  who  die  for  Ireland  go 
straight  to  hell;  but  it  wants  to  send  them 
there  and  have  the  island  to  itself.  "No 
surrender"  is  burnt  so  deep  in  its  brain 
that  it  still  chalks  that  dogged  phrase  up 
on  the  walls  as  if  it  were  only  yesterday 
King  William's  ships  burst  the  boom,  and 
the  hosts  of  King  James  scattered  and  left 
Derry  starving  but  victorious.  Ulster 
children  still  repeat  the  derisive  doggerel 
"Sleether  slaughther,  holy 
wather";  and  the  adults  are 
as  determined  as  ever  that 
"the  Protestant  boys  shall 
carry  the  drum."  As  a  Pro- 
testant myself  (and  a  little 
to  spare),  I  am  highly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  spirit  that 
these  cries  express;  and, 
though  I  know  that  King 
William  is  as  dead  as  Bloody 
Mary,  and  that,  if  it  should 
turn  out  rather  unexpect- 
edly that  the  old  Ulster 
brimstone  hell  actually  ex- 
ists,  all    the   thoroughgoing 
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Protestants  of  Ulster  will  most  assuredly 
spend  eternity  in  it  for  usurping  the 
divine  judgment  seat,  yet  if  it  come  to  a 
fight  between  the  north  and  south,  I  will 
back  Ulster  to  at  least  deadlock  any  mili- 
tary force  that  Catholic  Ireland  can  bring 
against  her.  I  believe  that  a  united  Ulster 
could  hold  the  Protestant  countries  against 
Dublin  Parliament  and  form  an  independ- 
ent state  like  the  little  republic  of 'An- 
dorra. It  could  not,  of  course,  force 
Ulster  members  on  the  English  Parlia- 
ment. It  could  not  do  the  thing  by 
halves,  it  would  have  to  cut  the  London 
painter  as  completely  as  the  Dublin  one. 
But  it  could  absolutely  ignore  and  boycott 
College  Green,  and  beat  Home  Rule  by 
Homer  Rule,  if  I  may  put  it  in  that  way. 
And  in  its  consciousness  of  this  lies  the 
strength  of  its  "We  won't  have  it"  and 
the  Cromwellian  force  of  its  rendering  of 
"0,  God,  our  help  in  ages  past." 

But  there  is  the  IF  to  be  got  over — IF 
Ulster  were  united.  Now  Sir  John  Lons- 
dale has  no  misgivings  on  that  score. 
He  has  told  us  that  on  this  question  he 
and  his  poorest  laborer  will  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  to  the 
death.  He  has  no  prevision 
of  what  very  cold  shoulders 
they  would  be  when  the  situ- 
ation began  to  develop. 

For  Sir  John  Lonsdale, 
speaking  authentically  with 
the  voice  of  Protestant  Ul- 
ster, never  was  more  mis- 
taken in  his  life  than  he  is 
about  the  permanence  of 
that  solidarity  of  his  with 
his  poorest  laborer.  He  is 
obsessed  with  an  illusion  as 
gross  as  the  megalomaniac 
illusions  of  Sinn  Fein;  and 


so  is  his  meanest  laborer.  Hence  their 
present  solidarity.  They  have  a  penny 
dreadful  vision  of  an  Irish  Parliament 
establishing  the  Inquisition,  setting  up 
the  stakes  of  Smithfield,  massacring 
the  Protestant  infants,  condemning 
all  the  maids  of  Ulster  to  the  doom 
of  Maria  Monk,  inviting  the  Pope  to 
transfer  the  Vatican  to  Maynooth,  ex- 
empting the  priests  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  civil  courts,  making  mixed  marriages 
illegal,  reviving  the  penal  laws  with  the 
boot  on  the  other  leg,  and  crushing  the 
shipyards  of  Belfast  by  huge  import 
duties  on  steel,  raw  materials,  and  every- 
thing English,  whilst  dispensing  unheard 
of  bounties  to  farmers,  graziers,  dairy- 
men, and  convent  workshops. 

Now  no  doubt  if  an  Irish  Parliament  be- 
haved in  this  insane  manner,  Ulster  would 
be  solid  against  it.  So  would  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  That  is  why  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment will  not  behave  so,  even  if  it  wants 
to.  For  a  long  time  it  will  be  mortally 
afraid  to  touch  the  religious  question  at 
all ;  but  if  at  last  it  is  driven  to  do  so  by 
the  abuses  which  the  irresponsible  power 
and  wealth  of  the  Catholic  Church  have 
produced  (it  is  really  worse  than  the 
Established  Church  of  England  just  be- 
cause it  is  hot  State-established  and  State- 
regulated,  as  every  national  church  ought 
to  be;  for  it  is  not  even  an  Irish  national 
Church)  its  operation  would  be  exactly 
like  those  of  all  other  jealous  secular  gov- 
ernments in  Europe.  That  is,  they  would 
consist  of  curtailments  of  the  power  of 
the  clergy,  reduction  of  fees  for  masses 
and  for  birth,  death  and  marriage  ser- 
vices, inspection  and  regulation  of  school 
and  convent  workshops,  and  an  inter- 
ference with  the  multiplication  of  religri- 
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ous  houses  which  may  go  to  the  length 
even  of  suppression.  The  notion  that  a 
democratically  constituted  modern  secu- 
lar authority  ever  has  or  ever  will  use  its 
power  for  its  rival,  the  Church,  or  even 
refrain  for  long  from  disabling,  if  not 
actually  plundering,  the  Church,  is,  to 
say  the  least,  extremely  unhistorical.  As 
to  the  shipbuilding  industry,  if  Belfast 
ever  loses  it,  it  will  be  because  the  great 
gantries  will  have  flown  to  the  Atlantic 
coast,  which,  when  St.  George's  Channel 
and  the  Straits  of  Dover  are  tunneled  and 
bridged  by  aeroplanes,  will  be  the  extreme 
west  coast  of  the  Eurasian  continent.  Its 
magnificent  natural  harborages  will 
tempt  shipbuilding  capital  from  all  over 
the  world,  beginning,  let  us  hope  for  the 
honor  of  Protestant  enterprises,  with  Bel- 
fast. Harland  and  Wolff,  if  they  are  not 
hopelessly  extinct  volcanoes,  must  have 
already  surveyed  all  the  great  Atlantic 
Bays,  from  Blacksod  and  Killary  to  Ken- 
mare  and  Bantry,  with  a  view  to  those 
imminent  possibilities. 

TN  opposition  to  the  Sinn  F'ein  cry  of 
A  Fiscal  Autonomy,  Ulster  raises  the*  cry 
of  Fiscal  Unity.  It  is  just  as  inconsider- 
ate a  folly  as  the  other;  there  can  be 
neither  fiscal  unity  nor  fiscal  autonomy 
between  Ireland  and  Britain.  What  both 
parties  are  thinking  about  is  the  old  tariff 
wars  between  England  and  Ireland,  put  a 
stop  to  by  Adam  Smith  and  William  Pitt. 
Irish  imagination  is  still  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  it  is  not  in  the  seventeenth. 
The  danger  now  is  not  that  these  wars 
will  be  revived  by  Home  Rule  or  no  Home 
Rule,  but  that  Irish  industries  may  be  in- 
volved in  tariff  wars  between  England 
and  the  Great  Powers,  in  which  the  inter- 
ests of  Ireland  will  be  as  little  considered 
as  those  of  the  Blasket  Islands.  Ireland 
needs  fiscal  autonomy  enough  to  keep  her- 
self out  of  these  wars,  and  fiscal  unity 
enough  not  to  be  kept  out  of  anything 
good  that  may  be  going  in  other  direc- 
tions. Ulster  should  study  the  tariff  re- 
form movement  in  England  a  little  before 
shouting  her  rash  ultimatum. 

That  movement  was  a  very  simple  one. 
The  manufacturing  Midlands  in  England 
wanted  to  manufacture  everything  that 
was  used  in  England,  and  demanded  a 
tariff  to  keep  foreign  goods  out.  The 
coast  towns  of  England,  being  maritime 
carriers,  wanted  everything  used  in  Eng- 
land manufactured  abroad,  and  every- 
thing made  in  England  sent  abroad  to 
pay  for  it.  Th'at,  and  not  the  principles 
of  free  trade,  which  nobody  in  the  country 
understood  or  cared  about  (except  Mr. 
Balfour,  who  was  forced  by  his  party  to 
go  back  on  it),  was  what  defeated  the 
Tariff  Reform  League.  Now  Belfast  is  a 
coast  town  and  dockyard,  as  overwhelm- 
ingly interested  in  free  trade  as  Ports- 
mouth or  Southampton.  Its  demands  for 
fiscal  unity  with  the  Midlands,  which  are 
only  biding  their  time  for  another  at- 
tempt and  may  succeed  in  it,  is  suicidal 
imbecility.  What  it  needs  is  free  trade 
with  the  other  island,  and  a  free  hand  to 
maintain  free  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  whether  the  other  island  discards 
it  or  not.  One  would  think  that  so  obvi- 
ous a  point  could  not  have  escaped  a  mod- 
erately intelligent  hen,  much 
a  community  that  prides  itself 
on  its  hard-headedness  as  Ulster 
does.  That  is  what  comes  of 
thinking  about  King  William 
and  his  ally,  the  Pope,  when  you 
should  be  thinking  about  the 
Tariff  Reform  League. 

But  when  Ulster  comes  to  her 


senses  on  the 
t  a  r  i  ff  question, 
her  solidarity  will 
still  be  unim- 
paired ;  for  here 
Sir  John  Lons- 
dale's interest  is 
also  that  of  his 
poorest  laborer. 
All  Ulster's 
power  of  ignoring 
the  Irish  and 
defying  the  Eng- 
1  i  s  h    Parliament 

rests,  as  we  have  seen,  on  this  solid- 
arity ;  and  it  is  clearly  not  the  fiscal 
question  that  will  break  the  united  front. 
What  will  break  it  with  ridiculous  ease 
and  suddenness  is  something  that  neither 
Ulster  nor  Sinn  Fein  forsees,  because  it  is 
something  that  is  hardly  half  a  century 
old,  to  wit,  socialism  in  parliament.  When 
Parnell  began  his  agitation  there  was  no 
notion  that  men  working  for  weekly 
wages  could  become  cabinet  ministers, 
that  Labor  Parties  should  not  only  exist 
in  British  Parliaments  but  hold  office 
there,  that  Socialist  leaders  in  office,  even 
at  the  head  of  Governments,  should  be- 
come too  common  throughout  Europe  to 
be  worth  mentioning;  all  this  seems  still 
as  incredible  and  unnatural  to  the  Ulster 
Protestant  as  the  story  of  Noah's  Ark  or 
the  adventure  of  Jonah  seem  plausible 
and  natural  enough  to  be  of  the  essence 
of  religious  truth. 

But  Ulster's  incredulity,  which  it  usu- 
ally calls  its  faith,  cannot  keep  labor  and 
socialism  out  of  an  Irish  Parliament. 
And  at  the  first  breath  of  socialism  the 
solidarity  of  Ulster  will  vanish  like  the 
mirage  it  is.  The  Ulster  employers  could 
say,  no  doubt,  "We  shall  not  put  up  an 
Ulster  Protestant  to  contest  a  seat  in  this 
parliament  of  rebels  and  our  workmen 
will  see  that  no  Catholic  does  it:  so  there 
will  be  no  election."  But  what  about  a 
labor  candidate,  with  his  Fabian  pamph- 
and  his  labor  manifestos,  and  his 
Whitley  report  in  favor  of  manaKement 
by  joint  committees  of  employers  and 
workmen,  and  his  eight-hour  day,  and  his 
minimum  wage,  and  his  denunciation  of 
profiteering,  and  his  skillful  irritant  touch 
on  all  the  open  sores,  the  continual  nib- 
bling at  the  piece-work  rate,  the  sweating, 
the  victimization,  the  unemployment,  the 
slum  death  rates  and  rack  rents  and  so 
forth,  culminating  in  the  glad  news  that 
the  seat  can  be  won  for  labor  without  a 
blow,  as  the  employers  are  sulking  against 
Home  Rule  and  are  allowing  their 
"hands"  a  walkover  at  the  polls?  Is  it 
not  clear  that  the  Ulster  boycott  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  would  break  down  at 
the  very  first  glimpse  of  the  possibility  of 
this,  and  that  the  employers  would  rush 
to  contest  all  the  seats,  and,  if  they  won 
them,  would  be  only  too  glad  to  combine  in 
the  Irish  Parliament  with  the  Catholic 
farmers  of  the  south  to  curb  the  preten- 
sions of  the  industrial  proletariat? 

THUS    Ulster's   "We   won't   have    it" 
turns  out,  the  moment  it  is  confronted 
with  the  realities  of  modern  life,  instead 
of  the  grudges  and  bigotries  of  1689,  to 
lie  the  idlest  of  petulances.     Without  vio- 
lating   a    single    letter    of    Mr. 
Lloyd   George's  pledge  that   Ul- 
ster shall  never  be  coerced,  the 
Irish  Parliament  will  assimilate 
Belfast  as  easily  as  a  whale  as- 
similates a  herring.     The  dream 
of   passive    resistance   is   as   im- 
practicable   as    that   irresistible 
which  the  Sinn  Fein  volun- 


teers think  they 
can  strike  at  the 
British  Empire. 

Some  Ulster 
Die-Hards  will 
not  flinch  from 
this  demonstra- 
tion. They  will 
say,  "What  you 
have  convinced  us 
of  is  that  we  must 
not  be  content 
with  passive  re- 
sistance. We 
must  make  war  on  the  south;  and  we 
will."  To  which  I  reply,  simply,  "You 
won't.  You  can't  afford  to.  Look  at 
your  figures.  There  is  more  money  in 
Irish  butter  and  cattle  than  in  Irish 
ships  and  textiles.  And  if  you  did, 
all  you  would  have  achieved  would  be 
Protestant  Home  Rule,  -with  all  the  rest 
of  Ireland  to  hold  down,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  Empire  against  you.  No  doubt  you 
are  as  ready  to  take  on  that  job  as  Sinn 
Fein  is  to  conquer  England." 

When  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  ordered 
the  admiral  of  his  second-hand  penny 
steamboat  to  go  out  and  sink  the  British 
fleet  and  the  poor  devil  actually  went,  we 
laughed.  There  is  always  something  ex- 
hilarating in  the  infatuation  of  a  heroic 
ignoramus.  No  doubt  Ireland,  north  and 
south,  teems  with  Zanzibar  courage.  Sir 
Edward  Carson  has  not  a  jot  more  sense 
than  Conolly  and  President  Pearce.  Be- 
fore the  war  he  had  the  consolation  of 
believing  that  the  little  handful  of  officers 
of  the  British  army  would  refuse  to  fight 
against  Ulster.  They  are  a  pretty  big 
handful  now;  and  both  north  and  south, 
by  lifting  up  a  finger,  could  find  experi- 
i  officers  enough  to  lead  all  the  volun- 
teers that  Ireland  could  produce  if  they 
were  fools  enough  to  think  that  the  Irish 
question  could  be  settled  to-day  as  it  was 
when  the  English  King  was  beaten  at  the 
Bogna  by  the  Dutch  King  and  the  Pope. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  Ulster  variety  of 
Sinn  Fein,  like  the  southern  one,  has  not 
a  leg  to  stand  on.  But,  of  the  two,  Ulster 
Is  far  more  in  the  grip  of  international 
industrial  civilization  than  the  other  pro- 
vinces. Agricultural  Ireland,  with  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  and  the  Irish  Agricul- 
tural Organization  Society  to  teach  it,  is 
actually  building  a  new  co-operative  civil- 
ization for  itself  out  of  the  resources  of 
the  Irish  soil  and  climate.  Belfast  is  up 
to  its  neck  in  the  old  nineteenth  century 
form  of  industry  that  is  dependent  for  its 
materials,  as  for  its  cash  nexus,  on  the 
international  capitalist  civilization  of 
which  it  is  a  part.  Mr.  George  Russell 
conld  make  out  a  serious  case  for  a  self- 
sufficient  south  with  his  Irish  Homestead 
as  its  trade  paper.  Sir  John  Lonsdale 
could  not  make  out  the  shadow  of  a  case 
for  the  power  of  Ulster  to  say,  "We  won't 
have  it"  to  any  industrial  group  (5n  earth, 
in  England  or  Ireland  or  out  of  them,  un- 
less the  "we"  means  "you  and  I."  It  is 
this  very  dependence  that  makes  Ulster 
cling  to  the  union  and  dread  separation. 
Well,  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  se- 
paration. On  the  contrary  there  is  going 
to  be  much  more  union  than  ever  th 
wis  before.  That  will  become  apparent  in 
the  next  article,  when  1  will  give 
obvious  solution  of  the  problem.   - 

Jti  the  article  starting 
on  the  opposite  pint* 
Mr.  Shaw  proceeds  to 
impound  what  he  be- 
H-ttiilil  fairly  and 
effectually  solve  the 
probli 
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III. — The  Solution 


EVEN  more  important   than  th. 
ting  up  of  an  Irish  Parliament  is 
the  abolition  of  the  now  quite  obso- 
parliament  at  Westminster  that  calls 
If   an    Imperial    Parliament,    and    is 
neither  imperial  nor  national  nor  Eng- 
lish nor  Scottish    I  .  neither  flesh 
nor  fowl  nor  good  red  herring.     It  was 
hopelessly  beaten  by   its  work   in   th< 
.lays  of  laisaer  (aire,  when  it  was  be 
that  the  secret  of  government  was  not  to 
rn.      To-day,   when    it 

that  the  secret  of  government  is 
to  let  nothing  alone,  it  has  been  reiki' 
absurdity;  and  the  country  is 
being  governed  partly  by  the 
major-generals,  and  partly 
by  bodies  unknown  to  the 
tution.  There  is  only 
one  Dublin  Castle  in  Ireland. 
There  are  a  dozen  in  Eng- 
land. When  is  that  wretched 
country  going  to  insist  on  en- 
joying Irish  liberty'.'  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  has  not  to 
demand  Home  Rule  for  Ire- 
land, he  has  to  offer  it  to  Eng- 
1  and.  to  Scotland,  and  even  to 
Wales,  if  Wales  cares  for  it. 
At  present  the  four  nations 
are  supposed  to  be  governed 
b)  an  Anglo-Scottish-Irish- 
Welsh  Parliament  in  which 
the  Irish,  though  representing 
only  one-tenth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  and  less 
than  a  third  of  the  area,  has 
more  than  a  sixth  of  the  mem- 
bership; holds  the  balance  of 
power;  and  occupies  so  much 
of  the  time  of  the  House  that 
seems  to  consist 
mainly  of  Irish  legislation  and 
the  discussion  of  Irish  gri> 
ances,  though  Ireland  is  in 
every  way  a  happier  and  free: 
country  to  live  in  than  Eng- 
land. The  Irish  members  also 
interfere  extensively  in  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  business, 
hut  are  so  successful  in  keep- 
ing Ireland  out  of  British  ar- 
rangements that  until  very 
lately  Irish  clocks  did  not 
keep  the  same  time  as  English 
ones.  Irish  laborers  ami 
small  cultivators  live  in  cot- 
tages built  for  them  out  of 
public  funds  whilst  the  Eng- 
lish navvies  and  skilled  work- 
ers in  the  building  trade  pay 
half  a  crown  a  week  for  half 
■  bed  in  a  room  containing  six  or  eight 
inmates  and  are  fortunate  if  they  can 
rind  even  this  accommodation  within  two 
miles  of  their  job.  Any  nation  less  sheep- 
ish than  the  English  would  have  cut  the 
cable  long  ago  and  insisted  on  having  a 
Parliament  of  its  own  for  its  own  affairs. 

"T  HEREFORE,  the  first  step  for  Ire- 
•*■  land  is  to  force  Home  Rule  on  Eng- 
land as  a  measure  of  common  humanity 
and  good  political  sense.  Scotland  will 
not  refuse  a  Scottish  Parliament;  and 
Wales  can  have  one  if  she  wants.  But 
Ireland  will  not  let  England  go  quite  free. 
Her  military  forces  are  too  valuable  an 
asset,  and  Ireland  has  too  much  to  gain, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  pooling  services  and 
pooling  rent  with  the  other  island.  Be- 
sides, England,  left  to  herself,  would  go  to 
the  devil  politically;  and  her  fate  would 
involve  the  others.    There  must  be,  there- 


fore, a  federal  parliament  in  addition  to 
the  national  parliaments;  and  in  this 
federal    parliament   of   the    British    I 

ind  will  retain  her  representation, 
and  probably  continue  to  occupy  more 
than   her  share  of  attention. 

Bat  she  will  have  a  further  representa- 
tion. The  empire  (for  convenience  sake  I 
use  that  tarm) 

will    be    held     together    by    a    conference 

which  will  be  a  new  experiment  in  democ- 
racy, forced  on  us  by  the  fact  that  the 
Dominions  will  not  stand  the  imposition 
on  them  of  a  central  body  with  legislative 


Sir    Edward    Cars*  >t    a    j"t 

more   sense   than  President   Pearse. 

or  coercive  powers  of  any  sort.  This  con- 
ference will  be  a  representative  body; 
and  its  business  will  be  to  consider  the 
affairs  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  to 
recommend  necessary  simultaneous  mea- 
sures to  the  federal  parliament.  It  must 
consist  of  representative  statesmen  from 
all  the  countries  concerned,  including 
Ireland,  which  will  thus  have  her  na- 
tional parliament,  her  representation  in 
the  federal  parliament,  and  her  place  on 
the  Imperial  conference.  The  Irishmen 
who  want  anything  less  than  this  are 
clearly  separatist;  and,  I  repeat,  separa- 
tion is  out  of  the  question,  as  it  would 
leave  England  with  as  strong  a  hold  over 
Ireland  as  over  Belgium,  whilst  Ireland 
would  have  no  hold  over  England  at  all. 

FROM  the  moment  the  word  convention 
was  mentioned,  it  was  clear  to  those 
who  knew  the  history  of  such  conventions 


that  al  solution  was  ineritable. 

The  British  North  America  Act  was  the 
me  of  the  Quebec  convention.  The 
Australian  Commonwealth  was  the  out- 
come of  the  Sydney  convention.  When 
the  Irish  talk  of  "Dominion  Home  Rule," 
they  seldom  know  very  accurately  what 
Dominion  Home  Rule  is,  because  neither 
in  the  Canadian,  Australian,  nor  the  New 
ind  federations,  nor  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  is  there  anything  like  the 
ridiculous  Home  Rule  bill  on  which  Par- 
nell  and  the  Irish  parliamentary  party 
wasted  HO  years  of  ignoble  squabbling, 
only  to  find,  when  it  came  to  the  point, 
that  Ireland  wants  genuine  national  self- 
government  and  not  a  grudged  latchkey 
given  with  an  intimation  that 
the  door  will  be  bolted  at  half 
tea  every  night  What 
"Dominion  Home  Rule" 
.  roughly,  that  Ire- 
land is  to  be  like  Canada  and 
Australia  and  South  Africa, 
and  not  like  Egypt  and  In- 
dia. And  this  means  a  feder- 
ation of  the  British  Islands. 
Later  on  the  Eastern  Empire 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with; 
and  whoever  cannot  see  the 
importance  of  having  the 
Irish  question  settled  before 
then  on  lines  which  will  make 
the  Western  Empire  as  free 
and  homogeneous  as  possible 
is  not  much  of  a  statesman 

This  solution  sweeps  Catho- 
lic Sinn  Fein  and  Ulster  Sinn 
Fein  into  the  same  dustbin. 
The  childish  parochialism  of 
"Weourselves"  and  "Wewon't 
have  it"  becomes  ridiculous 
when  Ireland  is  seen  in  its 
relation  to  the  political  sys- 
tem of  which  it  forms  a  part. 
It  is  no  use  pretending  that 
what  is  good  enough  for  Eng- 
land, for  Scotland,  for  Que- 
bec, for  Ontario,  for  Sydney, 
for  New  South  Wales  (not  to 
go  outside  the  Empire  to  the 
United  States)  is  not  good 
enough  for  Ireland.  Ireland 
sulking  in  a  corneT  by  herself 
is  nothing;  Ireland  with  her 
finger  in  every  pie  will  gather 
more  than  her  share  of  plums. 


o 


NE  result  will  be  that 
Ireland  will  cease  to  be 
republican.  Being  a  repub- 
lican myself  I  think  this  a 
pity.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore  the  steady  resistance 
of  the  Dominions  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  any  other  link  than  the  Crown 
for  the  Britannic  Alliance  (as  the  Fabian 
Society  calls  the  Empire).  The  explana- 
tion is  plain  enough.  The  "Crowned  Re- 
public," which  is  the  hollowest  of  journal- 
istic phrases  in  England,  is  a  reality  in 
Australia,  in  South  Africa  and  in  Canada. 
There  the  career  is  open  to  male  political 
ambition  and  female  social  ambition  as 
completely  as  in  any  republic,  which  is 
very  far  from  being  the  case  in  London. 
And  the  control  of  the  King  is  negligible, 
whereas  that  of  a  Roosevelt  might  be 
formidable.  Now  this  is  precisely  the 
state  of  things  that  will  be  produced  in 
Ireland  by  federal  Home  Rule.  We  are 
thus  within  easy  distance  of  the  time 
when  England,  seething  with  republican- 
ism, will  have  the  Crown  firmly  held  down 
on  her  writhing  brows  by  all  the  other 
members  of  the  Britannic  Alliance, 
headed  vociferously  by  Ireland.     General 
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Smuts  has  voiced  for  us 
the  cry  of  the  Empire 
overseas :  No  Imperial 
Federation,  and  No  Repub- 
licanism. Let  Mr.  de 
Valera  take  counsel  ac- 
cordingly. It  may  be  the 
fate  of  America,  with 
France  and  Russia,  to  im- 
pose the  discrowned  re- 
public on  Ireland  and  the 
other  crowned  republics  as 
Mr.  Wilson  has  (between 
the  lines  of  his  reply  to  the 
Pope)  threatened  to  im- 
pose it  on  Germany.  But 
Ireland  will  certainly  not 
impose  it  on  England,  nor 
even  want  to  when  she  is 
restored  to  normal  political 
health  by  federal  Home 
Rule. 


SIR  HORACE  PLUNKETT,  then,  must 
draft  his  bill  to  establish  federal 
Home  Rule  not  only  in  Ireland,  but  in 
England  and  Scotland  as  well.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  to  consult  England.  Nobody 
ever  does  consult  her  about  her  own  busi- 
ness. And  she  will  swallow  it  as  she  has 
swallowed  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act 
and  the  bureaucratic  autocracy  of  the  new 
departments.  Scotland  will  not  object. 
The  days  when  no  Scot  leaving  his  coun- 
try to  make  his  career  ever  took  a  return 
ticket  are  passing.  Scotland  will  ac- 
quiesce. The  danger  is  not  that  the 
scheme  will  be  rejected,  but  that  the  new 
national  parliament  may  be  weakened, 
and  the  federal  parliament,  the  London 
Parliament,  unduly  exalted  by  an  exces- 
sive provincialism.  Dreamy  Ulster, 
steeped  in  its  glorious,  pious,  and  immor- 
tal memories,  has  not  noticed  that  there 
is  a  far  stronger  case  for  giving  separ- 
ate provincial  legislatures  to  the  indus- 
trial north  and  the  residential  south  of 
England,  than  for  doing:  as  much  for  the 
north  and  south  of  Ireland.  It  is  now 
many  years  since  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  woke 
up  the  Fabian  Society  to  the  fact  that  the 
units  of  local  government  in  England  are 
too  small,  and  their  boundaries  (often 
passing  down  the  middle  of  a  main  street 
city  thoroughfare)  absurdly  obsolete.  If 
the  Fabians  found  it  necessary  to  propose 
a  Heptarchy  for  public  local  industrial 
organization  in  Britain  it  will  be  easy 
to  trump,  up  a  case  for  two  parliaments. 
But  if  the  statesmen  who  wish  to  magnify 
the  central  powers  are  allowed  to  confuse 
national  with  local  government,  and  there 
be  a  multiplication  of  provincial  parlia- 
ments sufficient  to  reduce  these  parlia- 
ments to  the  level  of  County  Councils, 
even  a  federal  Home  Rule  bill  will  be 
wasted  as  far  as  the  satisfaction  of  na- 
tional sentiment  in  Ireland  is  concerned. 
Both  in  England  and  Ireland  the  present 
system  of  local  government  by  counties 
will  have  to  develop  into  local  govern- 
ment by  industrial  watersheds,  so  to 
speak;  but  the  divisions  of  these  will  most 
certainly  not  follow  the  divisions  of  the 
existing  provinces;  and  provincial  par- 
liaments or  even  councils  would  become  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  scientific  reorgani- 
zation of  local  government  which  will  soon 
become  inevitable.  There  would  be  ten 
times  more  sense  in  making  two  separate 
Irish  Parliaments  for  agricultural  Ire- 
land and  city  Ireland  (say  Belfast,  Cork 
and  Dublin)  than  for  making  one  par- 
liament for  Antrim  and  another  for 
Donegal.  If  England  likes  to  split  her- 
self into  north  and  south  the  harm  will 
not  be  very  great,  as  there  is  no  national 


question  involved,  and  the 
division  would  be  in  no 
sense  a  secession.  Besides, 
either  half  would  still  con- 
tain about  five  times  as 
many  people  as  the  whole 
of  Ireland.  But  in  Ireland 
no  national  division  is  pos- 
sible. The  internal  model 
there  must  be  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  not  the 
federation  o  f  Australia 
and  British  North  Amer- 
ica. Even  the  South 
African  provincial  coun-. 
cils  would  have  to  be  very 
cautiously  adopted  in  Ire- 
land, where  national  homo- 
geneity must  be  absolutely 
unbroken  unless  the  old 
troubles  are  to  begin  all 
over   again. 

Neither    this    nor    any 
other  scheme  is  compatible  with  impossi- 
bilism  in  the  French  sense.   Impossibilism 
or  extremism,  is  only  a  cloak  for  the  an- 
archism which  makes  crude  peoples  afraid 
to  be  governed  at  all,  and  which  is  respon- 
sible for  most  of  the  miseries  of  England. 
Parliamentary     self-government     is    not 
liberty,  but  a  means  by  which  capable  men 
with  character  enough  to  use  it,  courage 
enough   to   face    the   inevitable   risks   of 
majority  rule,  and  sense  enough  to  see  that 
the  alternative  of  minority  or  foreign  rule 
is  still  more  risky,  can  secure  what  liberty 
is  possible  to  individuals  in  civilized  society 
under  that  tyranny  of  nature  and  daily 
need  against  which  no  political  constitu- 
tions can  avail.    Whether  the  Irish  have 
that  capacity,  that  character,  that  cour- 
age, that  common  sense,  will  be  proved  at 
the  convention.     To  all  communities  the 
lack   of   it  is  betrayed   by  one   infallible 
sign;  and  that  is  the  demand  for  security. 
Let    the    Irish    factions    remember    that 
they  cannot  have  liberty  and  security  to- 
gether any  more  than  the  English  can. 
The  men  of  Devonshire,  being  in  a  minor- 
ity in  England,  must  take  their  chance  of 
the   English    Parliament   passing   a   law 
that  all  persons  speaking  with  the  Devon- 
shire accent  instead  of  the  Oxford  affec- 
tation shall  have  their  noses  cut  off.    The 
members  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's 
persuasion  must  risk  the  establishment  of 
the  Mohammedan  faith  and  the  Roman 
Catholics   must  risk  the   revival   of  the 
Elizabethan  persecutions.     If  they  were 
not  willing  to  face  these  risks  they 
would  simply  be  unfit  for  free  in- 
stitutions, and  have  to  be  placed 
upon  the  tutelage  as  "non-adult."  ' 
And  if  Ulster  Protestants  are  not 
prepared  to  take  the  risks  of  par- 
liamentary government,  then  what 
they    need    politically    is    neither 
Home  Rule  nor  Union,  but  a  suffi- 
ciency    of     paternally     managed 
orphan  asylums. 

For  the  Union  offers  them  far 
less  security  than  Home  Rule. 
The  Catholics  have  been  able  to 
force  the  London  Parliament  to 
desert  them.  They  are  in  an  in- 
significant minority  there;  and  as 
to  their  wealth  and  commercial 
enterprise,  do  they  really  believe 
that  the  monstrous  cities  in  which 
Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton, 
nay,  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  are 
swallowed  together  as  mere  par- 
ishes, can  see  Belfast  without  the 
aid  of  a  magnifying  glass?  In 
Ireland  Belfast  is  formidable.  In 
England  Belfasts  are  six  a  penny, 
though    the    doughty    Scot    (pro- 


bably of  Ulster  parentage)  whose  com- 
ment on  London  was  "Peebles  for  me," 
is  cherished  in  England  as  a  legendary 
figure  with  affectionate  admiration  — 
which,  however,  butters  no  parsnips.  If 
Ulster  is  not  fit  for  self-government,  it 
may  as  well  be  tyrannized  over  by  the 
Pope  as  by  Dublin,  Castle.  In  fact  the 
hand  of  the  Pope  is  heavier  on  it  at  this 
moment  than  the  hand  of  the  Castle.  It 
will  never  beat  the  Pope,  except  by  means 
of  an  Irish  Parliament;  and  it  will  not 
beat  him  that  way  if  it  is  cowardly 
enough  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament in  respect  of  religion.  There  is 
no  clause  in  the  Home  Rule  bill  that  con- 
demns it  more  conclusively  than  the  cow- 
ardly and  insulting  clause  that  attempts 
to  shut  out  religious  organization  from 
the  competence  of  the  miserable  Com- 
mittee-with-a-Reference  which  it  offers  as 
an  organ  of  national  government.  By  all 
means  let  us  have  that  part  of  the  Aus- 
tralian clause  116  which  forbids  the  set- 
ting up  of  religious  tests  and  other  forms 
of  persecution,  but  not  that  part  of  it 
which  condemned  Australia  to  teach  her 
children  nothing  but  the  materialistic  doc- 
trine of  the  secularist  sect,  and  forbade 
her  to  establish  her  religions. 

SINN  FEIN  must  also  face  the  risks  of 
the  glorious  enterprise  of  political 
liberty.  If  it  makes  conditions  with  lib- 
erty by  refusing  to  accept  it  except  on 
conditions  of  fiscal  automony  and  the  like. 
it  will  get  government  without  liberty, 
and  serve  it  right!  In  federating  with  the 
Britannic  Alliance,  it  will  have  to  give  the 
Alliance  certain  guarantees  in  return  for 
the  power  and  consequence  Ireland  will 
have  as  a  member.  But  if  it  begins  ask- 
ing for  guarantees  from  the  Alliance  that 
national  self-government  will  not  hurt  it. 
it  will  justify  the  Scottish  officer  who 
said  to  me  impatiently  the  other  day,  "Oh. 
let  us  give  the  wretched  place  (Ireland) 
its  independence  and  make  it  a  foreign 
power.  Then  we  can  conquer  it  and  treat 
it  as  a  conquered  country  and  have  no 
more  nonsense  about  it."  That  Scot  was 
a  man  after  my  own  heart.  When  France 
faced  England  and  all  Europe  with  the 
flag  of  liberty,  and  beat  them,  it  was  not 
with  the  cry  of  "Security,  security,  and 
still  more  security,"  but  "Audacity,  auda- 
city, and  still  more  audacity."  When  Ger- 
many lost  her  nerve  and,  instead  of  tak- 
ing her  chance  with  western  democracy, 
wanted  security,  she  plunged  her- 
self and  dragged  the  rest  of  Eur- 
ope into  the  black  slavery  of  war, 
and  destroyed  even  the  commonest 
securities  of  life  and  property 
which  are  practicable  for  all  civil- 
ized nations.  And  if  we  lose  the 
war  it  will  be  through  the  terrors 
of  those  who  would  lose  the  sub- 
stance of  victory  in  a  frantic 
snatch  at  the  shadow  of  security. 
Liberty  is  not  a  shelter  for  weak- 
lings and  children,  it  is  an  adven- 
ture for  the  brave  and  strong. 
It  remains  only  for  the  conven- 
tion secretariat  to  draft  the  bill. 
All  they  need  is  a  pair  of  scissors, 
a  pot  of  paste,  a  set  of  copies  of 
the  British  North  America  Act, 
1867,  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia Constitutional  Act,  1900, 
and  the  South  African  Act,  1909, 
with  a  few  special  clauses  which  I 
shall  be  happy  to  supply  if  neces- 
sary. Then  strike  out  the  Colonial 
names  and  figures  and  replace 
them  with  Irish  ones  and  the  thing 
is    done. 


BALLAD  OF 

The  Forty  Silent  Men 


A  LEGEND  OF  CAMBRAI  BATTLE 
By  Alfred  Gordon 

Illustrated    by  F.   Horsman  Varley 


The  British  stood  before  Cambrai. 
They  massed  their  men  from  day  to  day 
On  silence  till  the  day  should  rise 
Hung  the  issues  of  surprise. 


Day  after  day  no  gun  had  spoken, 
Night  after  night  seemed  peace  unbroken: 
But  the  roads  in  the  faint  star-light  were  black 
With  business  for  the  great  attack. 

Night  after  night,  with  muffled  clanks, 
On  their  bellies  crept  and  crept  the  tanks: 
Stone-still,  like  saurian  monsters  there. 
In  the  silhouette  of  a  sudden  flare. 

Though  neither  song  nor  cigarette 
Cheered  the  regiments  as  they  met, 
They  cursed  so  softly,  a  snapping  branch 
Seemed  like  a  roaring  avalanche. 

Back  in  each  forest,  wood  and  spinney, 
The  trooper  smothered  the  brown  mare's 

whinny: 
"Nuzzle  your  muzzle  here,  dear  lass! 
Patience!    Patience!    The  time  will  pass! 

"Soon,  lass,  soon,  we'll  ride  and  ride 

With  ringing  hoofs  through  the  countryside! 

Hard  on  the  heels  of  the  flying  foe, 

As  we  dreamed  we'd  ride  three  years  ago!" 


The  British  stood  before  Cambrai. 
Nearer  and  nearer  drew  the  day. 
Almost  upon  the  eve,  the  foe 
Sought  what  he  by  chance  might  know 

There  was  a  flurry  of  hot  flame, 
And  over  No  Man's  Land  he  came: 
Perforce  half  met  was  his  attack — 
With  forty  prisoners  he  went  back. 


The  British  stood  before  Cambrai. 
'Twas  dawn  upon  the  very  day. 
"I  wish,  I  wish,"  said  Sir  Julian  Byng, 
"That  I  were  sure  of  just  one  thing." 

Then  he  pressed  a  button.    "It's  time,"  he  said. 
"It's  either  one  or  ten  thousand  dead." 
Over  the  top  went  Britain's  sons 
With  never  a  prelude  from  the  guns. 

The  tanks  in  the  van,  in  a  screen  of  smoke, 
Like  Juggernauts  through  the  barbed  wire 

broke, 
The  infantry  streamed  through  the  gaps  in 

hordes, 
And  the  troopers  followed  with  flashing  swords. 
*         •         *         * 

"And  what  was  the  price?"  said  the  General. 
"A  thousand,  Sir  Julian,  that  is  all." 
And  he  cleared  his  throat,  did  Sir  Julian  Byng, 
"I  thought  I  was  certain  of  just  one  thing." 


The  Pawns  Count 

A  Story  of  Secret  Service  and   the 
Great  War 

By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

Author  of  "Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo,"  "The  Double 
Traitor,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XVIII.— Continued. 


T 


,HESE  are  the  days  when  the 
truest  patriotism  demands  the 
most  sublime  sacrifices,"  Von 
Schwerin  declared.  "Above  all  the  ethics 
of  individuals  comes  the  supreme  neces- 
sity of  self-preservation. 

The  Japanese  smiled  slightly. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  "there  speaks  the 
philosophy  of  your  country,  Baron,  the 
paean  of  materialism." 

"The  destinies  of  nations,"  Baron  von 
Schwerin  exclaimed,  "are  above  the  man- 
made  laws  of  a  sentimental  religion! 
One  needs,  nowadays,  more  than  to  sur- 
vive.   It  is  necessary  to  flourish." 

Nikasti  stood  suddenly  to  attention. 

"It  is  Mr.  Van  Teyl  who  returns,"  he 
warned  them. 

He  glided  from  the  room,  shaking  out 
a  little  the  dress-coat  which  he  had  been 
carrying.  The  two  men  looked  after 
him.  Fischer  threw  his  cigar  savagely 
away  and  lit  another. 

"Curse  these  Orientals!"  he  muttered. 
"They  listen  and  listen,  and  one  never 
knows.  Van  Teyl  won't  ba  here  for 
hours.  That  was  just  an  excuse  to  get 
away." 

But  there  was  a  smile  of  triumph  on 
Von  Schwerin's  lips. 

"I  know  them  better  than  you  do. 
Fischer,"  he  declared.  "Nikasti  is  our 
man!" 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

HIGH  up  in  one  of  the  topmost  cham- 
bers of  the  Hotel  Plaza,  in  one  of 
those  long,  tongue-like  extensions  of  brick 
and  steel,  reared  as  though  by  an  after- 
thought for  the  housing  of  the  hotel  ser- 
vants, Ni'-asti,  after  his  conference  with 
Von  Schwerin  and  Fischer,  sought  soli- 
tude. He  opened  the  high  windows,  out  of 
which  he  could  scarcely  see,  dragged  up  a 
chest  of  drawers  and  perched  himself, 
Oriental  fashion,  on  the  top,  his  long 
yellow  fingers  intertwined  around  his 
knees,  his  soft  brown  eyes  travelling  over 
the  Park,  losing  themselves  in  the  wooded 
slopes  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hudson. 
He  was  away  from  the  clamour  of  tongues, 
from  the  poisoned  clouds  of  sophistry, 
even  from  the  disturbance  of  his  own 
thoughts,  incited  by  specious  arguments 
to  some  form  of  reciprocity.  Here  he  sat 
in  the  clouds  and  searched  for  the  true 
things.  His  eyes  seemed  to  be  travelling 
over  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  He  saw 
the  swaying  fortunes  of  mighty  armies,  he 
looked  into  council  chambers,  he  seemed 
to  feel  the  pulses  of  the  great  world  force 
which  kept  going  this  most  amazing  Jug- 
gernaut, lie  saw  the  furnaces  of  Japan, 
blazing  by  night  and  day;  saw  the  forms 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  fellow- 


Illustrated  by   Charles  L.  Wrenn 

creatures  bent  to  their  task;  saw  the 
streams  of  ships  leaving  his  ports,  laden 
down  with  stores;  saw  the  great  guns 
speeding  across  Siberia,  the  endless  trains 
of  ammunition,  the  rifles,  food  for  the 
famine-stricken  giants  who  beat  upon  the 
air  with  empty  fists.  He  saw  the  gold 
come  streaming  back.  He  saw  it  poured 
into  the  banks,  the  pockets  of  the  mer- 
chants, the  homes  of  his  people.  He  saw 
brightening  days  throughout  the  land. 
He  saw  the  slow  but  splendid  strength  of 
the  nation  rejoicing  in  its  new  possibili- 
ties. And  beyond  that,  what?  Wealth  was 
the  great  means  towards  the  great  end, 
but  if  the  great  end  were  once  lost  sight 
of  there  was  no  more  hideous  poison  than 
that  stream  of  enervating  prosperity.  He 
remembered  his  own  diatribes  concerning 
the  decadence  of  England;  how  he  had 
pointed  to  the  gold  poison,  to  the  easy 
living  of  the  poor,  the  blatant  luxury  of 
the  rich.  He  had  pointed  to  the  soft 
limbs,  the  cities  which  had  become  pools  of 
sensuality,  to  the  daily  life  which,  calling 
for  no  effort,  had  seen  the  passing  of  the 
spirit  and  the  triumph  of  the  gross.     And 


Synopsis:  Capt.  Graham,  an  English 
officer,  invents  a  new  explosive  of  tre- 
mendous power  and  tells  about  it  at  a 
fashionable  London  restaurant  in  the 
hearing  of  a  number  of  people,  includ- 
ing John  Lutchcster,  another  English- 
man; Pamela  Van  Teyl,  an  American 
girl;  Oscar  Fischer,  a  German-Ameri- 
can, and  Baron  Sunyea,  a  Japanese. 
He  mysteriously  disappears.  Pamela, 
believing  he  has  been  overpowered  and 
it  being  kept  in  some  part  of  the  re- 
staurant, obtains  information  from  two 
employees  witli  referenct  to  a  deserted 
chapel  beside  the  restaurant.  She  se- 
cures the  key  to  the  chapel.  In  the 
meantime  Graham  awaki ns  from  a 
drugged  stupor  to  find  himself  in  the 
chapel  confronted  with  Fischer,  who 
demands  the  formula  for  the 
plosive.  It  develops  that  the  formula 
has  already  disappeared.  Lutchester 
rescues  Graham  and  sends  him  under 
guard  to  a  quiet  country  place,  but  on 
the  way  Graham  in  killed.  In  the  menu- 
timc  Pamela  Van  Teyl  return*  to  Amer- 
ica on  the  same  boat  as  Fischer  and 
finds  that  he  is  sharing  rooms  in  New 
York  with  her  brother  with  a  Japanese 
valel  named  Nikasti.  The  valet  proves 
to  bi  rvice  and, 

believing  Pamela  I"  have  the 
formula,  he  tries  to  force  it  from  her. 
She  is  reseu,  il  hy  Lutchester,  who  has 
also  journeyed  to  America.  Fischer 
has  James  Van  Teyl  in  his  power  and 
promises  to  release  him  if  Pamela  will 
him   II"    '•  him 

a  document  believing  it  to  be  the  fnrm- 
Immediately   Fischer  and   Huron 
Schwerin,  a  G<  Wik- 

asti  a  message  to  be  delivered  by  him  to 
the  Japanese  Emperor,  proposing  a 
seeret  treaty  between  the  two  count 


what  about  his  own  people?  Mankind  was 
the  same  the  world  over.  The  gold  which 
was  bringing  strength  and  life  to  the 
nation  might  very  soon  exude  the  same 
poisonous  fumes,  might  very  soon  be  lay- 
ing its  thrall  upon  a  people  to  whom 
living  had  become  an  easier  thing.  How- 
ever it  might  be  for  other,  the  Western 
nations,  for  his  own  he  firmly  believed 
that  war  alone,  with  its  thousand  priva- 
tions, its  call  to  the  chivalry  of  his  people, 
was  the  one  great  safeguard.  China! 
The  days  had  gone  by  when  the  taking  of 
China  could  inspire.  It  was  to  greater 
things  they  must  look.  Australia!  New 
Zealand !  Had  any  Western  race  the  right 
to  flaunt  her  Empire's  flag  in  Asiatic 
seas?  And  America!  Once  again  he 
felt  the  slow  rising  of  wrath  as  he  re- 
called the  insults  of  past  years  .  .  . 
the  adventurous  sons  of  his  country 
treated  like  savages  and  negroes  by  that 
uncultured,  strong-limbed  race  of  coarse- 
fibred,  unimaginative  materialists.  There 
was  a  call,  indeed,  to  the  soul  of  his  coun- 
try to  avenge,  to  make  safe,  the  homes 
and  lives  of  her  colonists.  Across  the  seas 
he  looked  into  the  council  chambers  of  the 
wise  men  of  his  race.  He  saw  the  men 
whose  word  would  tell.  He  watched  their 
faces  turned  towards  him,  waiting;  heard 
the  beginning  of  the  conflict  of  thoughts 
and  minds  —  blind  fidelity  to  the  cause 
which  they  had  espoused,  or  a  rougher, 
more  splendid,  more  selfish  stroke  for  the 
greatness  of  Japan  and  Japan  only.  "If 
we  break  our  faith  we  lose  our  nonor," 
one  murmured.  "There  is  no  honor  save 
the  care  of  my  people,"  he  heard  one  of 
his  greatest  countrymen  reply.  ...  So 
he  sat  and  thought,  revolved  in  his  mind 
arguments,  morals,  philosophy.  It  was  the 
problem  which  had  confronted  the  great 
Emperor,  his  own  ancestor,  who  had  lived 
for  three  months  on  the  floor  of  the 
Temple,  asking  but  one  question  of  the 
Silent  Powers:  "Through  what  gate  shall 
I  lead  my  nation  to  greatness?     .... 

Tl  I  E  senses  of  the  man  who  crouched 
in  the  curious  attitude,  with  his  eyes 
still  piercing  the  heavens,  were  mobile 
and  extraordinary  things.  No  disturbing 
sounds  had  reached  him  from  outside. 
His  isolation  seemed  complete  and  im- 
nable.  Yet,  without  turning  his  head, 
he  was  perfectly  conscious  of  the  slow 
opening  of  the  door.  His  whole  frame 
stiffened.  He  was  conscious  for  one  bitter 
second  of  a  lapse  from  the  careful  guard- 
ing of  his  ways.  That  second  passed,  how- 
and  left  him  prepared  even  for  dan- 
ger, his  brain  and  muscles  alike  tense.  He 
turned  his  head.  The  expression  of  slow 
surprise,  which  even  parted  his  lips  and 
narrowed  his  eyes,  was  only  half  assun 
"What  do  you  wish?"  he  asked. 
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Lutehester  did  not  for  a  moment  reply. 
Hi'  had  elOMd  the  door  behind  him  care- 
fully. He  was  looking  around  the  room 
with  evident  interest.  Its  bareness 
of  furniture  and  decoration  were  note- 
worthy, but  on  the  top  of  the  ugly  chest  of 
drawers  was  a  great  howl  of  <iueer 

little  Ivory  figure  set  in  an  arched  frame 
of  copper— a  figure  almost  sacerdotal,  with 
face  turned  towards  the  east — and  a 
little  show  of  rose  leaves,  which  could 
scarcely  have  fallen  there  by  accident,  at 
the  foot  of  the  pedestal.  Lutehester  in- 
clined his  head  gravely,  as  he  looked  to- 
wards it,  a  gesture  entirely  reverential, 
almost  an  obeisance.  Xikasti's  eyes  were 
clouded  with  curiosity.  He  slipped  down 
to  the  ground. 

"1  have  travelled  in  your  country," 
Lutehester  said  gravely,  as  though  in  ex- 
planation. "I  have  visited  your  tempiea, 
I  may  say  that  I  have  prayed  there." 

"And  now?"  Nikasti  asked. 

"1  am  for  my  country  what  you  are  for 
yours,"  Lutehester  proceeded.  "Ycga  see, 
I  know  when  it  is  best  to  speak  the  truth. 
1  am  in  Xew  York  because  you  are  in 
New  York,  and  if  you  leave  on  Saturday 
for  Japan  it  may  happen — of  this  I  am 
not  sure — but  I  say  that  it  may  ha] 
that  I  shall  accompany  you." 

"I  shall  be  much  honored,"  Nikasti 
murmured. 

"You  came  here,"  Lutehester  continued, 
"to  meet  an  emissary  from  Berlin.  Your 
country,  which  could  listen  to  no  official 
word  from  any  one  of  her  official  enemies, 
can  yet,  through  you,  learn  what  is  in 
their  minds.  You  have  seen  to-day 
Fischer  and  the  Baron  Von  Schwerin. 
Fischer  has  probably  presented  to  you  the 
letter  which  he  has  brought  from  Berlin. 
Von  Schwerin  has  expounded  further  the 
proposition  and  the  price  which  form  part 
of   his   offer." 

Nikasti's  face  was  imperturbable,  but 
there  was  trouble  in  his  eyes. 

"You  have  found  your  way  to  much 
knowledge,"  he  muttered. 

"I  must  find  my  way  to  more.  I  must 
know  what  Germany  offers  you.  I  must 
know  what  is  at  the  back  of  your  mind 
when  you  repeat  this  offer  in  Tokio." 

"You  can  make,  then,  the  unwilling 
speak?"  Nikasti  demanded. 
Lutehester  affirmed. 
"Strange  things  have 
been  done  for  the  cause 
which  such  as  you  and 
I  revere." 

Nikasti  showed  his 
white  teeth  for  a  mo- 
ment in  a  smile  meant 
to  be  contemptuous. 

"It  is  a  great  riddle, 
this,  which  we  toss  from 
one  to  the  other,"  he 
observed.  "I  am  the 
simple  valet  of  two 
gentlemen  living  in  the 
hotel.  You  have  list- 
ened, perhaps,  to  fairy 
tales,  or  dreamed  them 
yourself,  sir." 

"It  is  no  fairy  tale," 
Lutehester  rejoined, 
"that  you  are  Prince 
Nikasti,  the  third  son  of 
the  great  Marquis  Ato, 
that  you  and  I  met  more 
than  once  in  London 
when  you  were  living 
there  some  years  ago; 
that  you  travelled 
through  our  country, 
and   drew  up  so  scath- 


ing icnt  of  our  domestic  and  in- 

dustrial position  that,  but  for  their  clumsy 
diplomacy,  your  country  would  probably 
have  made  overtures  to  Germany.  Ever 
since  those  days  I  have  wondered  about 
you.  I  have  wondered  whether  you  are 
with  your  country  in  her  friendship  to- 
wards  England." 

"I  have  no  friends  but  my  country's 
friends,"  Nikasti  declared,  "no  enemies 
her  enemies.  But  to-day  those  things 
of  which  you  have  spoken  do  not  concern 
me.  I  am  the  Japanese  valet  of  Mr. 
Fischer  and  Mr.  Van  Teyl." 

Lutehester,     as     though     by     accident, 
came     a    step     further     into    the    room. 
Nikasti's  eyes  never  left  his 
fa.  ,ps    at    that    mo- 

ment each  knew  the  othei 
purpose,  though  their  tonjr 
clung  to  the  other  thin 

"Will    you   talk   to   me,   Ja 
■  calm- 
ly.    "You  have  list- 
ened    to     Germany. 
I  am  England." 

"If  you  have  any- 
thing to  say,"  Nik- 
asti       rep! 
"Karon  Yung 

ington." 

"You  and  I 
know  well,"  Lut-  ■ 
Chester  con-  '"" 
tinued,  "that 
ambassadors  are 
but  the  figure- 
heads in  the 
world's  history. 
Speak  to  me  of 
the  things  which 
concern  our  na- 
tions, Nikasti. 
Tell  me  of  the 
letter   you    bear 


to  the  Emperor.  You  have  nothing  to 
lose.  Sit  down  and  talk  to  me,  man  to 
man.  You  have  heard  Germany.  Hear 
England.  Tell  me  of  the  promises  made 
to  you  within  the  last  hour,  and  i"  will 
show  you  how  they  can  never  be  kept.  Let 
Ik  of  your  country's  future.  You  and 
I  can  tell  one  another  much." 

"A  valet  knows  nothing,"  Nikasti  mur- 
mured. 

Lutehester  came  a  step  nearer.  Nik- 
asti, in  retreating,  was  now  almost  in  a 
corner  of  the   room. 

"Listen,"  Lutehester  went  on,  "for 
many  years  I  have  suspected  that  you 
are  an  enemy  of  my  country.  That  is  the 
reason  why,  when  our 
Intelligence  Department 
learnt  of  your  mission,  I 
chose    to    come    myself 


Nikasti  came  down  upon  the  floor 
with  a  crash.  Lutchester's  grip 
upon  him  was  like  a  band  of  steel. 
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to  meet  you.  And  now  we  meet,  Nikasti, 
face  to  face,  and  all  that  you  are  willing 
to  do  for  your  country,  I  am  willing  to 
do  for  mine,  and  unless  you  sit  down 
and  talk  this  matter  out  with  me  as  man 
to  man,  you  will  not  leave  New  York." 

The  arm  of  the  Japanese  stole  with  the 
most  perfect  naturalness  inside  his  coat, 
and  Lutchester  knew  then  that  the  die 
was  cast.  The  line  of  blue  steel  flashed 
out  too  late.  The  hand  which  gripped  the 
strangely-shaped  little  knife  was  held  as 
though  in  a  vice,  and  Lutchester's  other 
arm  was  suddenly  thrown  around  the  neck 
of  his  assailant,  his  fingers  pressed 
against  his  windpipe. 

"Drop  the  knife,"  he  ordered. 

It  fell  clattering  on  to  the  hard  floor. 
Nikasti,  however,  twisted  himself  almost 
free,  took  a  flying  leap  sideways,  and 
seized  his  adversary's  leg.  In  another 
moment  he  came  down  upon  the  floor  with 
a  crash.  Lutchester's  grip  upon  him,  a 
little  crueller  now,  was  like  a  band  of 
steel. 

"There  are  many  ways  of  playing  this 
game.  It  is  you  who  have  chosen  this 
one,"  he  said.  "It's  no  use,  Nikasti.  I 
know  as  much  of  your  own  science  as  you 
do.  You're  my  man  now  until  I  choose 
to  let  you  free,  and  before  I  do  that  I  am 
going  to  read  the  letter  which  you  are 
taking  to  Japan." 

Nikasti's  eyes  were  red  with  fury,  but 
every  movement  was  torture.  Lutchester 
held  him  easily  with  one  hand, 
felt  over  him  with  the  other, 
drew  the  letter  from  his  vest. 
and,  shaking  it  free  from  its 
envelope,  held  it  out  and  read 
it.  Whert  he  had  finished,  he 
replaced  it  in  the  envelope 
and  pushed  it  back  into  the 
other's  breast-pocket. 

"Now,"  he  directed,  "you 
can  get  up." 

Nikasti  scrambled  to  his 
feet.  There  were  livid  marks 
under  his  eyes.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  had  lost  all  his 
vitality,  he  was  like  a  beaten 
creature. 

"You  would  never  have 
done  this,"  he  muttered,  "ten 
years  ago.     I  grow  old." 

"So  that  is  the  letter  which 
you  are  taking  to  your  Em- 
peror;" Lutchester  said.  "You 
think  it  worth  while!  You 
can  really  see  the  German 
fleet  steaming  past  the  Bri- 
tish Isles,  out  into  the  At- 
lantic, and  bombarding  New 
York!" 

Nikasti  made  no  reply. 
Lutchester  looked  at  him  for 
a  moment  thoughtfully.  There 
was  a  light  once  more  in  the 
beaten  mar's  eyes — a  queer, 
secretive  gleam.  Lutchester 
stooped  down  and  picked  up 
the  knife  from  the  floor. 

"Nikasti,"      he      enjoined, 
"listen  to  me,  for  your  coun- 
try's sake.    The  promise  con- 
tained in  that  letter  is  barely 
worth   the  paper  it  is  writ- 
ten on,  so  long  as  the   Bri- 
tish fleet  remains  what  it  is. 
But,  apart  from  that,  I  tell  you  here  of  my 
own    profound    conviction  —  and    I    will 
prove  it  to  you  before  many  days  are  past 
— Germany  does  not  intend  to  keep  this 
promise." 

Nikasti  made  no  reply.     His  face  wa? 
expressionless. 


"Germany  has  but  one  idea,"  Lutchester 
continued.  "She  means  to  play  you  and 
America  off  against  one  another.  I  have 
found  out  her  offer  to  you.  All  I  can  say 
is,  if  you  take  it  seriously  you  are  not 
the  man  I  think  you.  Now  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  am  going  to  find 
out  her  offer  to  America.  I  will  bring  that 
to  you,  and  you  shall  see  the  two  side  by 
side.  Then  you  shall  know  how  much  you 
can  rely  upon  a  country  whose  diplomacy 
is  bred  and  born  of  lies,  who  cheats  at 
every  move  of  the  game,  who  makes  you 
a  deliberate  offer  here  which  she  never 
has  the  least  intention  of  keeping.  Have 
you  anything  to  say  to  me,  Nikasti?" 

Nikasti  raised  his  eyes  for  one  moment. 

"I  have  nothing  to  say,"  he  replied.  "I 
am  the  valet  of  Mr.  Fischer  and  Mr.  Van 
Teyl.  These  things  are  not  of  my  con- 
cern." 

Lutchester  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"Whatever  you  may  be,"  he  concluded, 
"and  however  much  you  may  resent  all 
that  has  happened,  I  know  that  you  will 
wait.  I  might 
g  o  direct  t  o 
Washi  n  gton, 
but  I  prefer  to 
come  to  you,  if 
it  remains  pos- 


sible. Before  you  leave  this  country 
we  will  meet  again,  and,  when  you  have 
heard  me,  you  will  tear  that  letter  which 
you  are  treasuring  next  your  heart  into 
small  pieces." 

Lutchester  turned  and  left  the  room, 
closing  the  door  behind  him.  Nikasti 
crouched  in  his  place  without  movement. 
The  ache  in  his  heart  seemed  to  be  shin- 
ing out  of  his  face.  He  turned  slowly 
towards  the  little  figure  of  black  ivory, 
his  head  drooped  lower — he  was  filled  with 
a  great  shame. 

CHAPTER    XX. 

l^ISCHER  raised  his  eyebrows  in  mild 
A  surprise  to  find  Nikasti  waiting  for 
him  in  the  sitting-room  that  evening,  with 
his  overcoat  and  evening  hat.  He  closed 
the  door  of  the  bedroom  from  which  he 
had  issued  carefully  behind  him. 

"You  don't  need  to  go  on  with  this  busi- 
ness now  that  we  have  had  our  little  talk," 
he  remonstrated. 


The  place 
was  in  dark- 
ness, but  a 
human  form 
sprang  sud- 
denly ujnoard 
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"I  cannot  leave  until  the  twentieth," 
Nikasti  replied.  "I  think  it  best  that  I 
remain  here.    Your  cocktail,  sir." 

her  accepted  the  glass  with  a  good- 
humored  little  laugh. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  suppose  you  know 
what  you  want  to  do,  but  it  seems  to  me 
unnecessary.  Say,  is  anything  wrong 
with  you?     You  seem  shaken,  somehow." 

"I  am  quite  well,"  Nikasti  declared 
gravely.     "I  am  very  well  indeed." 

Fischer  stared  at  him  searchingly  from 
behind  his  spectacles. 

"You  don't  look  it,"  he  observed.  "If 
you'll  take  my  advice,  you'll  get  away 
from  here  and  rest  somewhere  quietly  for 
a  few  days.  Why  don't  you  try  one  of  the 
summer  hotels  on  Long  Island?" 

Nikasti  shook  his  head. 

"Until  I  sail,"  he  decided.  "I  stay  here. 
It  is  better  so." 

"You  know  best,  of  course,"  Fischer 
replied.     "Where's  Mr.   Van  Teyl?" 

"He  has  gone  out  with  his  sister,  sir — 
the  young  lady  in  the  next  suite,"  Nik- 
asti announced. 

Fischer  sighed  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  finished  his  cocktail,  drew  on  his  gloves, 
and  turned  towards  the  door. 

"Well,  good  night," 
he  said.  "Perhaps 
you  are  wise  to  stay 
here.  Remember  al- 
ways what  it  is  thai 
you  carry  about  with 
you." 

"I     shall     remem- 
ber," Nikas- 
ti promised. 

F  ischer 
entered  his 
automobile 
and  drove 
to  a  fash- 
ionable res- 


taurant in  the  neighborhood  of  Fifth 
Avenue.  Arrived  here,  he  made  his  way 
to  a  room  on  the  first  floor,  into  which  he 
was  ushered  by  one  of  the  head-waiters. 
Von  Schwerin  was  already  there,  talking 
with  a  little  company  of  men. 

"Ah,  our  friend  Fischer!"  the  latter 
exclaimed.  "That  makes  our  number 
complete." 

A  waiter  handed  around  cocktails. 
Fischer  smiled  as  he  raised  his  glass  to 
his   lips. 

"It  is  something,  at  least,"  he  confided, 
"to  be  back  in  a  country  where  one  can 
speak  freely.  I  raise  my  arm.  Von 
Schwerin  and  gentlemen — 'To  the  Father- 
land!'" 

They  all  drank  fervently  and  with  a 
little  guttural  murmur.  Von  Schwerin 
set  down  his  empty  glass.  He  was  looking 
a  little  glum. 

"In  many  ways,  my  dear  Fischer,"  he 
said,  "one  sympathizes  with  that  speech 
of  yours;  but  the  truth  is  best,  and  it  is 
to  talk  truths  that  we  have  met  this  even- 
ing. We  are  gaining  no  ground  here.  I 
am  not  sure  that  we  are  not  losing." 

There  was  a  moment's  disturbed  and 
agitated  silence. 

"It  is  bad  to  hear,"  one  little  man  ac- 
k  n  o  w  1  edged, 
with  a  sigh,  "but 
who  can  doubt 
it?     There  is  a 
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fever  which  has  caught  hold  of  this 
country,  which  blazes  in  the  towns  and 
smoulders  in  the  country  places,  and 
that  is  the  fever  of  money-making.  Men 
are  blinded  with  the  passion  of  it.  They 
tell  me  that  even  Otto  Schmidt  in  Mil- 
waukee has  turned  his  great  factories 
into  ammunition  works." 

Von  Schwerin's  eyes  flashed. 

"Let  him  be  careful,"  he  muttered,  "that 
one  morning  those  are  not  blackened  walls 
upon  which  he  looks!  We  go  to  dinner, 
now,  gentlemen,  and,  until  we  are  alone 
afterwards,  not  one  word  concerning  tie 
great  things." 

'TpHE  partition  doors  leading  into  the 
-*•  dining-room  were  thrown  back  and  the 
little  company  of  men  sat  down  to  dine. 
There  were  fourteen  of  them,  and  their 
names  were  known  throughout  the  world. 
There  was  a  steel  millionaire,  half-a- 
dozen  Wall  Street  magnates,  a  clothing 
manufacturer,  whose  house  in  Fifth 
Avenue  was  reputed  to  have  cost  two  mil- 
lions. There  was  not  one  of  them  who  was 
not  a  patriot — to  Germany.  They  ate  and 
drank  through  the  courses  of  an  abnor- 
mally long  dinner  with  the  businesslike 
thoroughness  of  their  race.  When  at 
last  the  coffee  and  liqueurs  had  been 
served,  the  waiters  by  pre-arrangement 
disappeared,  and  with  a  little  flourish 
Van  Schwerin  locked  the  door.  Once 
more  he  raised  his  glass. 

"To  the  Kaiser  and  the 
Fatherland!"  he  cried  in  a 
voice  thick  with  emotion. 

For  a  moment  a  little  flash 
of  something  almost  like 
spirituality  lightened  the 
gathering.  They  were  at 
;east  men  with  a  purpose,  and 
an   unselfish   purpose. 

"Fischer,"  Von  Schwerin 
said,  "my  friends  all  of  you, 
you  know  how  strenuous 
my  labors  have  been  during 
the  last  year.  You  know  that 
three  times  the  English  Am- 
bassador has  almost  demand- 
ed my  recall,  and  three  times 
the  matter  has  hung  in  the 
balance.  I  have  watched 
events  in  Washington,  not 
through  my  own,  but  through 
a  thousand  eyes.  My  Angers 
are  on  the  pulse  of  the  coun- 
try, so  what  I  say  to  you  needs 
nothing  in  the  way  of  sub- 
stantiation. The  truth  is 
best.  Notwithstanding  all  my 
efforts,  and  the  efforts  of 
every  one  of  you,  the  great 
momentum  of  public  feeling, 
from  California  to  Massachu- 
setts, has  turned  slowly  to- 
wards the  cause  of  our  ene- 
mies. Washington  is  hope- 
lessly against  us.  The  huge 
supplies  which  leave  these 
shores  day  by  day  for  Eng- 
land and  France  will  con- 
tinue. Fresh  plants  are  being 
laid  down  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  weapons  and  ammu- 
nition to  be  used  against  our 
country.  The  hand  of  dip- 
lomacy is  powerless.  We  can 
struggle  no  longer.  Even 
those  who  favor  our  cause  are 
drunk  with  the  joy  of  the 
golden  harvest  they  are  reap- 
ing. This  country  hag  spoken 
once  and  for  all,  and  its  roice 
is  for  our  most  hated  enemy." 
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There  were  a  variety  of  guttural  and 
sympathetic  ejaculations.  A  dozen  earnest 
faces  turned  towards  Von  Schwerin. 

"Diplomacy,"  Von  Schwerin  continued, 
"has  failed.  We  come  to  the  next  step. 
There  have  been  isolated  acts  of  self- 
sacrifice,  splendid  in  themselves,  but  sys- 
temless.  Only  the  day  before  yesterday 
a  great  factory  at  Detroit  was  burned  to 
the  ground,  and  I  can  assure  you,  gentle- 
men, I  who  know,  that  a  thousand  bales 
of  cloth,  destined  for  France,  lie  in  a 
charred  heap  amongst  the  ruins.  That 
fire  was  no  accident." 

There  was  a  brief  silence.  Fischer 
nodded  approvingly.  Von  Schwerin  filled 
his  glass. 

"This,"  he  went  on,  "was  the  individual 
act  of  a  brave  and  faithful  patriot.  The 
time  has  come  for  us,  too,  to  remember 
that  we  are  at  war.  I  have  striven  for 
you  with  the  weapons  of  diplomacy  and 
I  have  failed.  I  ask  you  now  to  face  the 
situation  with  me — to  make  use  of  the 
only  means  left  to  us." 

No  one  hesitated.  Possibly  ruin  stared 
them  in  the  face,  but  not  one  flinched. 
Their  heads  drew  closer  together.  They 
discussed  the  ways  and  means  of  the  new 
campaign. 

"We  must  add  largely  to  our  numbers," 
Von  Schwerin  said,  "and  we  had  better 
have  a  fund.  So  far  as  regards  money,  I 
take  it  for  granted " 

There  was  a  little  chorus  of  fierce  whis- 
pers. Five  million  dollars  were  subscribed 
by  men  who  were  willing,  if  necessary,  to 
find  fifty. 

"It  is  enough,"  their  leader  assured 
them.  "Much  of  our  labors  will  be 
amonst  those  to  whom  money  is  no  object. 
Only  remember,  all  of  you,  this.  We  shall 
be  a  society  without  a  written  word,  with 
no  roll  of  membership,  without  documents 
or  institutions,  for  complicity  in  the  things 
which  follow  will  mean  ruin.  You  are 
willing  to  face  that?" 

AGAIN  that  strange,  passionate  in- 
stinct of  unanimity  prevailed.  To 
all  appearance  it  was  a  gathering  of  com- 
monplace, commercialized  and  bourgeois, 
easy-living  men,  but  the  touch  of  the 
spirit  was  there.  Fischer  leaned  a  little 
forward. 

"In  two  months'  time,"  he  said,  "every 
factory  in  America  which  is  earning  its 
blood-money  shall  be  in  danger.  There 
will  be  a  reign  of  terror.  Each  State  will 
operate   independently   and   secretly." 

"Our  friend  Fischer,"  Von  Schwerin 
told  them,  "has  promised  to  stay  over  here 
for  the  present  to  organize  this  under- 
taking. I,  alas!  am  bound  to  remain  al- 
ways a  little  aloof,  but  the  time  may  come, 
and  very  soon,  too,  when  I  shall  be  a  free 
lance.  On  that  day  I  shall  throw  my  lot  in 
with  yours,  to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood 
and  the  last  hour  of  my  liberty.  Until 
then,  trust  Oscar  Fischer.  He  has  done 
great  deeds  already.  He  will  show  you 
the  way  to  more." 

Fischer  took  off  his  spectacles  and 
wiped  them. 

"Our  first  proceeding,"  he  said,  "sounds 
paradoxical.  It  must  be  that  we  cease  to 
exist.  There  can  be  no  longer  any  meet- 
ings amongst  us  who  stand  in  this  country 
for  Germany.  Gatherings  of  this  sort 
are  finished.  We  meet,  one  or  two  of  us, 
perhaps,  by  accident,  in  the  clubs  and  in 
the  streets,  in  our  houses  and  perhaps  in 
the  restaurants,  but  the  bond  which  unites 
us,  and  which  no  human  power  could  ever 
sever  because  it  is  of  the  spirit,  that  bond 
from  to-night  is  intangible.     Wait,  all  of 


you,  for  a  message.  The  task  given  to 
each  shall  not  be  too  great." 

Mr.  Max  H.  Bookam,  a  little  black- 
bearded  man  who  had  started  life  tailor- 
ing in  a  garret,  and  was  now  a  multi- 
millionaire, raised  his  glass. 

"No  task  shall  seem  too  great,"  he  mut- 
tered. "No  risk  shall  make  us  afraid. 
Even  the  exile  shall  take  up  his  burden." 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

MR.  FISCHER'S  business  later  on 
that  night  led  him  into  unsavory 
parts.  He  left  his  car  at  the  corner  of 
Fourteenth  Street,  and,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  as  though  to  refresh  his  mem- 
ory, he  made  his  way  slowly  eastwards. 
He  wore  an  unusually  shabby  overcoat, 
and  a  felt  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  both 
of  which  garments  he  had  concealed  in  the 
automobile.  Even  then,  however,  his  ap- 
pearance made  him  an  object  of  some  com- 
ment. A  little  gang  of  toughs  first  jostled 
him  and  then  turned  and  followed  in  his 
footsteps.  A  man  came  out  of  the  sha- 
dows, and  they  broke  away  with  an  oath. 

"That  cop'll  get  his  head  broke  some 
day,"  Fischer  heard  one  of  them  mutter, 
with  appropriate  adjectives. 

There  were  others  who  looked  curiously 
at  him.  One  man's  hand  he  felt  run- 
ning over  his  pockets  as  he  pushed  past 
him.  A  couple  of  women  came  screaming 
down  the  street  and  seized  him  by  the 
arms.  He  shook  himself  free,  and  listened 
without  a  word  to  their  torrent  of  abuse. 
The  lights  here  seemed  to  burn  more 
dimly.  Even  the  flares  from  the  drinking 
dens  seemed  secretive,  and  the  shadowy 
places  impenetrable.  It  was  before  a 
saloon  that  at  last  he  paused,  listened  for 
a  moment  to  the  sound  of  a  cracked  piano 
inside,  and  entered.  The  place  was  packed, 
and,  fortunately  for  him,  a  scrap  of  some 
interest  between  two  villainous-looking 
Italians  in  a  distant  corner  was  occupying 
the  attention  of  many  of  the  patrons.  A 
man  with  white,  staring  face  was  banging 
at  a  crazy  piano  without  a  movement  of 
his  body,  his  whole  energies  apparently 
directed  towards  drowning  the  tumult  of 
oaths  and  hideous  execrations  which  came 
from  the  two  combatants.  A  drunken 
Irishman,  rolling  about  on  the  floor,  kicked 
at  him  savagely  as  he  passed.  An  under- 
sized little  creature,  with  the  face  of  an 
old  man,  but  the  figure  of  a  boy,  marked 
him  from  a  distant  corner  and  crept 
stealthily  towards  his  side.  Fischer 
reached  the  counter  at  last  and  stood  there 
a  moment,  waiting.  Two  huge  rough- 
looking  negroes,  in  soiled  linen  clothes, 
were  dispensing  the  drinks.  As  one  of 
them  passed,  Fischer  struck  the  counter 
with  his  forefinger,  six  or  seven  times,  ob- 
serving a  particular  rhythm.  The  negro 
started,  turned  his  heavily-lidded,  repul- 
sive eyes  upon  Fischer,  and  nodded  slight- 
ly. He  handed  out  the  drink  he  had  in 
his  hand,  and  leaned  over  the  counter. 

"Want  the  boss?"  he  demanded. 

Fischer  assented.  The  negro  lifted  the 
flap  of  the  counter  and  opened  a  trap- 
door, leading  apparently  into  a  cellar  be- 
neath. 

"Step  right  down,"  he  muttered.  "Don't 
let  the  boys  catch  on.  Get  out  of  that, 
Tim,"  he  added  thickly  to  the  dwarf-like 
figure,  whose  slender  fingers  were  sud- 
denly nearing  Fischer's  neck. 

'TpHE    creature    seemed   to   melt  away. 

*    Fischer  dived  and  descended  a  dozen 

steps    or    so    into    another    bare-looking 

apartment,   the   door   of  which    was   half 


open.  There  were  three  men  seated  at 
the  solitary  deal  table,  which  was  almost 
the  only*  article  of  furniture  to  be  seen. 
One,  sombrely  dressed  in  legal  black,  with 
a  pale  face  and  fiercely  inquiring  eyes, 
half  rose  to  his  feet  as  the  newcomer  en- 
tered. Another's  hand  went  to  his  hip 
pocket.  The  man  who  was  sitting  between 
the  two,  however — a  great  red-headed 
Irishman — rose  to  his  feet  and  pushed 
them  back  to  their  places. 

"There's  no  cause  for  alarm,  now,  boys," 
he  declared.  "This  is  a  friend  of  mine.  I 
won't  make  you  acquainted,  because  we're 
all  better  friends  strangers  down  in  these 
parts.  Hop  it  off,  you  two.  Sit  down 
here,  Mr.  Stranger. 

The  two  men  stole  away.  The  Irishman 
poured  out  a  glassful  of  neat  whisky  and 
passed  it  to  his  visitor. 

"Clients  of  mine,"  he  explained.  .  "Tim 
Crooks  is  in  politics.  Got  your  message, 
boss.     What's  the  figure?" 

"Two  thousand!" 

The  Irishman  whistled  and  looked 
thoughtfully  down  at  the  table." 

"Isn't  it  enough?"  Fischer  asked. 

"Enough?"  was  the  hoarse  reply. 
"Why,  there  isn't  one  of  my  toughs  that 
wouldn't  go  rat-hunting  for  a  quarter  of 
that.  If  it's  any  one  in  these  parts,  twelve 
hours  is  all  I  want." 

"It  isn't!" 

The  Irishman's  face  fell. 
"Some  swell,  I  suppose?    Fifth  Avenue 
way  and  the  swagger  parts,  eh?" 

Fischer  assented  silently.  His  host 
poured  himself  out  some  whisky  and 
drank  it  as  though  it  were  water. 

"You  see,  boss,"  he  pointed  out,  "it's 
no  use  sending  greenhorns  out  on  a  job 
like  that,  because  they  only  squeak  if 
they're  pinched,  and  pinched  they're  sure 
to  be;  and  all  my  regulars  are  what  we 
call  in  sanctuary. 

"You  mean  they  are  hiding  already?" 

"That's  some  truth,"  was  the  grim  ad- 
mission. "The  cops  ain't  going  to  trouble 
to  come  after  'em,  so  long  as  they  keep 
here,  but  thev'd  nab  'em  fast  enough  if 
they  showed  their  noses  beyond  the  end  of 
Fourteenth.  Still,  I'd  like  to  oblige  you, 
guvnor.  I  don't  know  who  you  are,  and 
don't  want,  but  my  boys  speak  fine  of  you. 
You  know  Ed.  Swindles?" 

"Not  by  name,"  Fischer  confessed. 

"He  did  that  little  job  up  at  Detroit," 
the  Irishman  went  on,  dropping  his  voice 
a  little.  "I  tell,  you  he's  a  genius  at 
handling  a  bomb,  is  Ed.  Blew  that  old 
factory  into  brick-ends,  he  did.  He's  in 
the  saloon  upstairs — got  his  girl  with  him. 
They've  been  doing  a  round  of  the  danc- 
ing saloons." 

"That's  all  right,  but  what  about  this 
job?"  Fischer  inquired,  a  little  impati- 
ently. 

The  Irishman  glanced  behind  him. 
Then  he  dropped  his  voice  a  little. 

"Look  here,  guvnor,"  he  said.  "I've 
some  idea,  if  it  pans  out.  You've  heard 
of  the  Heste  case?" 

"You  mean  the  girl  who  was  mur- 
dered?" 

"Yes!  Well,  the  chap  that  did  it  is 
within  a  few  feet  of  where  we're  sitting." 

Fischer  took  off  his  spectacles  and 
rubbed  them.  In  the  dim  light  his  face 
looked  more  grim  and  powerful  than  ever. 

"Isn't  that  a  little  dangerous?"  he  ob- 
served.    "The  police  mean  having  him." 

"You're  dead  right,"  the  Irishman  re- 
plied.    "They've  got  to  have  him,  and  he 
knows   it.      They'd    keep   their   hands  off 
any  one  in  these  parts  if  they  could,  but 
Continued  on  page  85. 
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ANYONE  who  takes  the  trouble  u> 
glance  through  the  of  that 

worthy  volume,  the  Encyclopedia, 

will  notice  that  the  art  of  printing  from 
movable  type  was  introduced  into  Kurope 
lit  the  middle  of  the  15th  century. 
Germany  claims  the  distinction  of  being 
a   pioneer  where  printing  is  concerned, 

and   three   German    craftsmen   are   a 

I  the  honor  of  having  taken  the  art 
for  the  press  of  the 
Sorbonne.     Not  long  after  the  Parisian  in- 
novation,  some   forty  other  towns   • 
lished   printing  plants  of  their  own,  and 
amongst  these  was  Pan,  where  one  of  the 
first    printers    and    bookseller*    is 
chronicled    as    being    Pierre     I' 
barats. 

The  Desbarats  linked  their  for- 
tunes permanently  to  the  printing 
press,  as  they  are  printers  even  to 
this  day.  For  fenerations,  in 
France,  they  were  King's  printers 
and  only  very  recently,  as  history 
,  was  that  title  relinquished  by 
them  there  and  also  in  Canada. 

In  the  interesting  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  one  of  the  family,  Isaac 
Charles,  received  an  added  appoint- 
ment. He  was  invited  into  the 
Etata  G<  nd  offered  a  title 

— Seigneur  de  Labarthe-Buisson — 
the  only  stipulation  being  that  he 
should  forego  the  selling  of  paper 
and  lead  pencils! 

In  1774  Joseph  Desbarats  crossed  the 
intic  and  established  himself  in  Que- 
bec. In  1800  he  was  appointed  King's 
Printer,  which  appointment  was  held  by 
his  son  and  his  grandson.  The  latter 
moved  to  Ottawa  in  1804  when  the  seat  of 
Government  was  fixed  and  built  the  hand- 
some residence  which  afterward  became 
the  home  of  Sir  Sanford  Fleming  and 
which  is  now  the  Sanford  Fleming  Con- 
valescent Home.  It  was  set  in  the  wilder- 
ness, the  last  house  save  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  all-day  journey  from 
effete  Quebec  to  this  outpost  of  civilization 
presented  terrors  which,  in  the  mind  of 
Madame  Desbarats,  have  scarcely  dimmed 
to  this  day. 

In  a  very  short  time,  however,  the 
family  was  comfortably  settled  and 
the  Desbarats  home  became  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  assemblies  at- 
tended in  the  capital.  During  one  of 
these  fashionable  gatherings  the  print- 
ing plant,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Sparks 
and  O'Connor  Streets,  was  set  on  fire  and 
completely  destroyed.  The  events  leading 
up  to  this  piece  of  incendiarism  are  not 
uninteresting. 

Mr.  D'Arcy  Magee,  who  had  incurred 
the  enmity  of  a  band  of  Fenian  Irishmen, 
was  shot  down  and  instantly  killed  one 
night  as  he  returned  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  cold-blooded  murder  oc- 
curred at  his  very  door — which  happened 
to  be  a  side  entrance  to  the  Desbarats 
plant,  a  portion  of  which  building  was 
given  over  to  bachelor  quarters.  A  num- 
ber of  Mr.  Magee's  friends  received  per- 
mission from  the  King's  Printer  to  erect 
a  tablet  marking  the  spot  upon  which  Mr. 
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Magee  fell,  and  this  memorial  was  in  no- 
acceptable  to  the  opposing  faction. 
They  made  sundry  threats  to  tear  it  down 
and  destroy  it. 

For  some  time  a  watch  was  kept,  but 
gradually  vigilance  was  relaxed  and  ex- 
citement regarding  it,  cooled  down.  On 
the  night  of  the  Desbarats'  fancy  dress 
ball,  however,  the  threat  was  made  good; 
the  tablet  was  destroyed  and  incidentally 
the  entire  plant. 

Eye-witnesses  describe  the  dramatic 
scene.  Groups  of  revellers  thronging  the 
broad  stairway  as  they  passed  to  the 
supper  tables;  the  hostess  chatting  gaily 
to  some  bewigged  grandee — a  workman 
pushing  his  way  amongst  velvet-coated 
courtiers,  brushing  past  queens  and  prin- 
cesses without  apology  in  his  haste  to 
reach  Madame  Desbarats.  Catching  sight 
of  him,  she  enquired  the  reason  for  his 
presence. 

"Your  plant  is  on  fire,"  he  shouted  and 
rushed  out  again. 

Instantly  supper  was  forgotten.  Vik- 
ings and  peasants,  kings  and  beggars, 
Moors  and  Zulus  leapt  into  cabs  or  ran 
into  town  to  help  fight  the  fury  of  the 
flames.  But  without  success.  Nothing 
was  saved. 

JUST  about  that  time,  the  Government 
decided  upon  a  new  policy,  and  instead 
of  giving  out  contracts  as  heretofore,  a 
King's  Printer  was  appointed  on  a  salary. 
This  post  was  offered  Mr.  Desbarats,  but 
he  declined  it.  He  felt  that  he  could  do 
better  as  an  independent  printer  and  left 
the  capital  for  Montreal,  where  his  busi- 
ness still  lives.  For  him,  though,  it  did 
not  exactly  flourish.      His  artistic  ideal- 


ism, his  extravagant  love  of  the  beautiful, 
led  him  into  financial  pitfalls,  of  which 
his  "Picturesque  Canada"  was  one.  He 
practically  lost  his  fortune  and  died  a 
broken-hearted  man,  while  still  in  his 
prime. 

His  son,  George,  Junior,  left  the  tra- 
ditional vocation  to  his  brothers  and 
sounded  an  original  note.  After  going 
through  Terrebonne  College,  he  gradu- 
with  honors  and  won  the  Gold  Medal 
at  the  Montreal  Polytechnic  School  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  Construction  work  on 
the  Carillon  Canal  was  his  first  experience 
as  a  full-fledged  engineer. 

That  destiny  which  shapes  our 
ends  required  that  he  should  write 
a  report  of  the  work  and  this  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Deputy  Min- 
ister of  Railways  and  Canals,  at 
Ottawa.  Its  comprehensiveness,  its 
accuracy,  its  brevity,  caught  and 
held  his  attention. 

"Whoever  that  man  is,"  he  said, 
"1  must  have  him  in  my  office.  See 
that  he  is  brought  to  Ottawa." 

So  George  Desbarats,  a  mere  lad, 
returned  to  the  place  he  had  left  as 
a  child,  under  conditions  almost  as 
favorable  as  his  father  could  have 
wished. 

But  his  life  did  not  run  with  mo- 
notonous smoothness.  The  Curran 
Bridge  scandal  thrust  an  element  of 
turmoil  into  it.  While  at  work  on  the 
bridge,  the  young  engineer  became  aware 
that  a  stupendous  system  of  graft  was 
being  carried  on  without  check.  There 
were  padded  pay  rolls,  doctored  contracts 
— all  sorts  of  clever  devices  to  defraud  the 
Government.  His  disapproval  was  too 
frank  and  fearless  to  be  safe,  so  he  was 
removed  by  a  discreet  department  and 
given  a  berth  in  the  most  remote  section 
of  the  Dominion — British  Columbia.  But 
the  Liberals,  then  in  Opposition,  de- 
manded that  he  make  frequent  trips  to 
Ottawa  in  order  that  he  might  give  evi- 
dence and  thus  enliven  what  otherwise 
might  have  been  a  dull  session. 

Naturally,  rogues  and  rascals  viewed 
him  with  considerable  uneasiness  and 
perhaps  covert  dislike,  but  his  rigid  hon- 
esty won  him  the  trust  and  confidence  of 
his  superiors  and  he  was  given  the  post  of 
Chief  Inspector  of  Railways  in  British 
Columbia.  At  that  time  the  C.P.R.  was 
reconstructing  some  of  its  lines  for  the 
Government,  and  this  branch  of  work  also 
came  under  Mr.  Desbarats'  supervision. 
For  four  years  his  life  was  just  about 
as  picturesque  as  the  brain  of  a  Jack 
London  could  conjure.  Inspecting  and  a 
palace  Pullman  car,  were  not  in  those 
days  synonymous.'  The  railway  lines, 
built  to  facilitate  the  transportation  of 
gold  and  silver  ore,  led  into  small  min- 
'ing  towns — often  merely  a  collection  of 
tents,  a  third  of  which  were  saloons. 
"There  were  sounds  of  revelry  by  night," 
as  the  poet  so  aptly  expresses  it. 

Returning  to  Ottawa,  two  positions 
were  simultaneously  offered  Mr.  Desba- 
rats, one  by  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Blair  and  the 
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other  by  the  Montreal  contractors,  Lar- 
kin  &  Sangster.  . 

That  level-headedness  and  far-sighted- 
ness which  is  so  characteristic  of  him, 
prompted  a  refusal  of  the  Government 
offer.  True,  it  was  safe  and  sure,  and  it 
would  be  quite  a  simple  matter  to  muddle 
along  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  an  atomic 
part  of  the  great  system,  on  a  small 
salarv  as  "something  in  the  Government 
But  George  Desbarats  was  not  that  sort 
of  a  man.  He  saw  that  the  work  under 
Larkin  &  Sangster  would  add  immeasur- 
ably to  his  experience  and  fit  him  for — 
he  did  not  know  what 

It  kept  him  busy  for  three  years  at  Iro- 
quois, where  he  learned  a  good  deal  about 
lock  building.  Then  from  Ottawa  came 
another  offer,  one  with  more  individuality, 
if  one  may  use  such  a  word.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Tarte  asked  Mr.  Desbarats  to  take 
charge  of  the  Hydrographic  Survey  on 
the  Upper  St.  Lawrence.  From  there  he 
went  to  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  where  the 
work  had  been  going  badly,  to  speak  with 
consideration.  As  a  result  of  his  excel- 
lent system,  his  unfailing  thoroughness 
and  the  order  he  brought  out  of  chaos,  Mr. 
Desbarats  was  given  a  much  more  im- 
portant position  —  that  of  Director  of 
Government  Shipyards,  at  Sorel. 

HE  might  have  been  there  yet,  had 
the  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Marine  and  Fisheries  pleased 
everybody.  Instead  of  this,  people  be- 
came very  much  annoyed  with  certain 
members  of  it,  and  the  Cassils  Investiga- 
tion Commission  required  that  a  change 
be  made  in  the  heads  of  the  department 
Considering  the  circumstances,  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Desbarats  was  asked  to  act  as 
Deputy  Minister  means  more  than  ap- 
pears on  the  surface. 

It  is  rather  humorous  to  recall  the  con- 
dolences and  regrets  which  were  forced 
upon  the  wife  of  the  acting  Deputy,  be- 
cause her  husband's  post  was  not  perma- 
nent There  lurked  in  the  minds  of  a 
considerable  number  of  people  the  idea 
that  as  soon  as  public  confidence  was 
restored,  Mr.  Desbarats  would  be  removed 
and  the  old  regime  would  thrive  as 
merrily  as  before.  "The  appointment  is 
a  political  one."  said  they,  "and  nothing 
can  alter  that" 

But  something  did !  The  big  shipping 
interests  took  a  hand  and  demanded  that 
the  Government  appoint  a  practical  man ; 
politics,  they  declared  in  effect,  would  not 
run  that  department  so  Mr.  Desbarats, 
the  practical  man,  became  a  real  Deputy 
in  1909. 

In  1910  when,  after  conferences  with 
the  British  Government  and  the  Admir- 
alty, the  Laurier  Government  decided  to 
adopt  a  naval  policy  and  build  a  Canadian 
navy,  a  new  department  was  created. 
This  was  designated  as  the  Naval  Service 
Department  and  to  Mr.  Desbarats  belongs 
the  credit  of  building  it  up  to  its  present 
splendid  systematic  usefulness.  It  com- 
prised originally  the  hydrographic  sur- 
vey, the  tidal  current  survey,  radiotele- 
graphy,  and  the  navy.  A  little  later  fish- 
ery protection  and  the  life-saving  stations 
came  under  its  supervision. 

The  difficulties  of  organizing  a  new  de- 
partment with  an  administrative  staff 
composed  of  men  without  any  previous  ex- 
perience in  departmental  work  were  not 
exactly  slight.  The  overworked  deputy 
did  everybody's  work — taught  this  one, 
and  explained  to  that  one — a  less  poise- 
ful  and  capable  person  would  have  ended 
in  Brockville.     But  his  training  in  four 


departments,  his  varied  practical  exper- 
ience and  his  actual  working  knowledge 
of  all  branches  of  his  work,  helped  enorm- 
ously. In  an  amazingly  short  time  the 
Naval  Service  Department  was  running 
as  smoothly  as  though  it  had  been  estab- 
lished in  Sir  John  Macdonald's  day. 

A  word  just  here  about  the  wireless 
part  of  it  may  prove  interesting.  This 
work,  now  so  much  a  necessity,  so  well 
organized  that  it  is  accepted  as  any  other 
public  utility,  sprung  out  of  what  might 
be  called  a  fluke.  Marconi,  early  in  the 
nineties,  after  his  rather  limited  suc- 
cesses in  Great  Britain,  came  out  to  New- 
foundland and  tried  to  interest  the  people 
in  his  experiments  there.  He  failed  and 
came  to  Canada,  extracting  from  the 
Laurier  Government  the  sum  of  eighty 
thousand  dollars,  which  he  used  to  estab- 
lish a  station  at  Glace  Bay.  That  was 
about  the  biggest  investment  Canada  ever 
made!  Under  the  terms  of  the  contract 
our  Dominion  enjoys  the  privilege  of 
using  all  the  Marconi  devices  without 
payment  Canada  is  in  this  sense  the 
most  privileged  nation  in  the  world. 
Further,  her  system  of  coast  wireless  sta- 
tions extends  continuously  fiom  Belle 
Isle  to  Port  Arthur  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
is  also  covered.  No  other  country  can 
boast  of  a  2,000-mile  system. 

UNDER  Mr.  Desbarats'  supervision 
this  magnificent  achievement  has 
been  accomplished,  and  this  feat  alone 
would  make  him  notable.  But  there  are 
other  stars  to  his  crown.  He  became  in- 
ternationally prominent  in  1912  when  he 
went  to  London  to  the  International 
Radiotelegraphy  Conference,  as  plenipo- 
tentiary delegate  for  Canada.  He  re- 
ceived a  commission  from  the  King  which 
empowered  him  to  sign  a  convention  for 
Canada — as  a  Canadian  representative, 
and  not  as  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Desbarats,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  promised  on  behalf 
of  Great  Britain  that  Canada  would  do 
thus  and    so;    the   previous   custom   had 


prevailed  whereby  a  delegate  promised 
that  a  colony  would  abide  by  the  decision 
made  by  the  Mother  Country.  The  mighty 
seal  and  accompanying  document,  signed 
by  His  Majesty  George  R.I.,  remain  a 
picturesque  souvenir  in  the  Desbarats 
home  of  one  of  the  most  unique  occur- 
rences in  our  latter-day  political  history. 

Like  many  modest  and  unassuming 
men,  Mr.  Desbarats  impresses  one  more 
and  more  favorably  as  acquaintance 
grows.  He  combines  a  fine  old  courtli- 
ness and  chivalry  with  abundant  humor, 
none  the  less  keen  because  it  is  quiet 
His  bon  mots  are  so  frequent  that  one 
takes  them,  like  the  wireless,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  forgets  to  record  them. 

Once  when  renting  a  house  from  a  very 
portly  gentleman,  his  wife  asked,  "How 
long  did  Mr.  Blank  live  here?"  And  he 
answered  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "1 
don't  think  he  lived  here  long  at  all ;  he 
lived  here  wide." 

There  are  those  who  assert  that  he  is 
at  his  best  in  the  office;  others  protest  he 
is  at  his  best  in  his  home.  He  goes 
scarcely  anywhere  else.  But  while  he  is 
in  no  sense  a  social  man.  he  is  a  charming 
guest  who  gives  the  impression  of  being 
neither  engrossed  nor  abstracted  nor  of 
wishing  he  had  not  come. 

He  speaks  without  a  trace  of  accent 
having  learned  French  and  English  at 
the  same  time.  His  mother  tongue  "is 
twins." 

Not  the  least  of  his  achievements  was 
his  marriage  with  Lilian,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Scott.  He 
takes  inordinate  pride  in  four  half-grown 
Desbarats,  the  eldest  of  whom  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  her  famous  cousin. 
Margaret  Anglin. 

And  finally,  as  though  it  were  a  matter 
of  no  particular  moment,  we  might  men- 
tion the  C.M.G.  which  was  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Desbarats  in  1915.  There  was  but 
one  criticism  regarding  it  There  were 
those  who  felt  the  honor  might  have  been 
even   higher! 


Loss  and  Gain 

The   Experience  of  a  Blinded  Soldier 
By  A.  W.  BURT 

.Yr>  longer  I  bewail  my  loss  of  eight, 

Though  through  this  sense  no  more  are  brought  to  me 

The  mystery  of  the  star-shine  high  and  free; 

The  ripple-broken  moonbeam's  pathway  bright, 

try,  forth  reaching  towards  the  Unlit: 
The  infinite  changes  of  the  cloud  and  ."in: 
Tlie  mobile  beauty  of  the  wind-tossed  free; 
Or  flowerets  in  their  delicate  hues  bedight; — 

For,  to  my  quickened  inward  nil 

These  joys  earth's  music  and  her  scents  recall; 
loss  br  mpathy  with  human  life 

serf  with  soul-blindness,  selfishness  and  strife: 

My  mind  and  heart  dircci  th 

Whim  yields  to  thought,  indifference  to  love. 


Behind  the 

Canadian  Line 

With  an  Artist  in  France 

By  Driver  H.  W.  Cooper 
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1  WONDER  what  your 
tourist  would  have 
said  if  someone  had 
touched  him  on  the  shoul- 
der when  he  was  looking  at 
some  pretty  French  \ 
a  few  years  ago  and  had 
told  him,  "Some  day  this 
place  will  be  famous;  those 
cornfields,  crimson  with 
poppies,  in  two  or  three 
years  shall  be  stained  a 
deeper  crimson  with  the 
best  blood  of  Canada  and 
England;  where  that  old 
peasant  is  reaping  a  great- 
er than  he  shall  reap  a 
grimmer  and  a  richer  har- 
vest until  every  foot  of 
ground  will  contain  the 
sheaves  of  his  reaping;  of 
that  tiny  village  on  the  hill 
not  one  stone  shall  be  left 
on  another,  yet  its  name  shall  be  a  house- 
hold word  in  Australia." 

The  petty,  insignificant  places  that  fate 
picked  out  to  consecrate  with  the  blood 


illustrated  by  the  Author 
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and  tears  of  half  a  world 
darned  place  ain't  worth 
thirty  dollars  an  acre!"  said 
one  of  our  fellows,  as  he 
looked  at  the  countryside 
around  Courcelette.  But  what 
was  the  price  Canada  paid 
for  the  sugar  refinery  there 
and  the  ridge  behind  it?  Dear 
enough,  and  paid  in  the  most 
precious  of  currency! 

I  had  intended  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  country  with  the 
inadequate  means  at  my  dis- 
posal— drawing  on  one's  knee 
by  candle-light  is  something 
of  a  stuntr— but  the  district 
is  now  too  hopelessly  smashed 
and  barren  and  alike  to  make 
it  worth  while.  It  is  desola- 
tion complete  and  hideous.  I 
started  out  a  few  days  ago 
with  the  intention  of  getting 
some  sketches  to  send.  My 
way  led  first  along  a  chalk 
crater,  half  a  mile  in  length 
and  150  feet  deep,  caused  by  a 
mine  explosion.  Farther  up 
the  road  was  Corpse  Avenue, 
once  a  beautiful  and  populous 
spot.  Now  not  a  tree  stump 
more  than  three  feet  high 
stands.  It  was  depressingly 
desolate,  so  I  hurried  on  and 
turned  to  my  left.  I  had  not 
gone  far  before  I  encountered 
two  stranded  tanks,  smashed 
beyond  hope  of  redemption, 
masses  of  rusted  machinery 
and  broken  sheets.  Dead 
strewed    the    road,    khaki    on 


'The  hull 


on  one  side,  field  grey  on  the  other.     So 
I  did  not  linger  tfai 

And  then  I  came  to  "Desire  Trench," 
the  cruellest  jest  of  a  terrible  campaign. 
I  recognized  the  spot  at  once  and  the  story 
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that  is  linked  with  it  ran 
through  my  mind.  This 
was  first  in  the 
German  lines,  and  scouts 
brought  back  word  to  the 
Canadian!  that  it  was  a 
perfectly  lovely  place — con- 
crete-lined, well-drained, 
fitted  up  with  every  device 
and  trench  comfort.  The 
poor  Canadians  were  in  a 
vile  hole,  mud  and  water 
under  foot  and  crumbling, 
rotting  walls  around  them. 
As  they  shivered  in  the 
w  ■  t  ■  r  that  sometimes 
reached  to  their  waista, 
they  thought  of  that  pala- 
tial trench  of  the  Germans, 
and  they  came  to  covet  it 
•dingly,  a  sort  of  Naboth'l  Vineyard. 
"We've  got  to  have  it,"  they  used  to  say 
to  one  another. 

And  try  for  it  they  did — several  times. 
Finally  they  got  it— and  found  a  formless 
concatenation  of  shell  holes, 
full  of  mud  and  diseased 
Fritzes,  a  far  worse  place 
than  they  had  left.  It  had 
cost  them  dear,  the  capture 
of  this  foul  disappointment 
So  the  name  stuck  —  Desire 
Trench.  Wc  were  entitled  to 
laugh ;  we  had  paid  for  it. 

I  had  no  heart  for  a  sketch 
of  the  costly  hoax  so  I  went 
back  without  having  touched 
pencil  to  paper. 

MY  next  trv  was  on  a  most 
delightful  day.  Fine 
weather  had  come  at  last  and 
there  were  actually  flowers  to 
be  seen  and  grass  here  and 
there  and  blue  skies  overhead. 
It  stirred  me  to  action.  I  had 
occasion  to  drive  behind  the 
lines  and,  taking  a  short  cut 
across  country,  I  found  my- 
self in  a  wood  with  the  blue 
bells  and  violets  up  to  the 
horses'  knees.  The  guns  were 
resting;  and  for  about  two 
minutes  I  almost  forgot  that 
there  was  a  war  on.  Then  I 
stumbled  out  into  a  French 
military  cemetery  and  into  a 
maze  of  old  trenches  and 
shell    craters. 

I  did,  however,  make  some 
rough  pencilings  for  sketches. 
My  road  took  me  through  a 
village  which  at  an  earlier 
stage  had  been  taken  with  the 
bayonet.     We  had  been  in  it 
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actually  standing  and  the 
arches  were  complete.  So  I 
sketched  it,  as  an  oddity. 
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so  I  remembered  the  spot  well  and  how 
we  had  fought  from  one  broken  bit  of 
wall  to  another — stirring  recollections  but 
not  altogether  pleasant.  Just  outside  the 
village  was  a  church,  standing  on  the  top 
of  a  hill.  Fritz  generally  pays  particular 
attention  to  churches,  but  he  seemed  to 
have  overlooked  this  one.    The  walls  were 


S  I  write  this  we  are  oc- 
cupying a  village  that 
recently  passed  into  Canadian 
hands.  Everything,  of  course, 
is  blown  to  bits.  Not  a  roof 
is  left  in  the  place  and  we  live 
in  the  cellars.  They  are  damp 
and  dark  and  not  very  safe. 

As  my  work  takes  me 
around  I  was  delegated  a  few 
days  ago  to  find  some  stoves. 
So  I  visited  another  vil- 
lage which  is  farther  back 
and  antedates  our  own  in 
point  of  capture  and  there  I 
made  some  interesting  dis- 
coveries. I  walked  into  the 
first  house  over  a  raffle  of 
fallen  masonry  and  scantlings 
and  found  one  or  two  rooms 
fairly  intact.  They  were  filled 
with  damaged  furniture,  a 
piano,  a  big  bureau  without  drawers, 
table  and  chairs,  but  no  stove.  Then  I 
went  down  cellar.  A  passage  of  recent 
cutting  led  out  from  the  cellar,  a  passage 
large  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  walk 
erect  comfortably.  It  was  dark  and  looked 
decidedly  unsafe,  but  I  followed  it  along 
and  came  into  another  cellar.  From  the 
second  cellar  the  passage  con- 
tinued on  and  linked  up,  as  I 
found,  all  the  cellars  in  the 
town  more  or  less. 

The  explanation  was  that 
the  Germans  had  held  the  vil- 
lage for  some  time  and  had 
used  the  cellars,  as  the  place 
was  within  range  of  the  Bri- 
tish guns.  With  their  cus- 
tomary patience  and  ingenu- 
ity they  had  connected  up  all 
the  cellars  in  the  place  so 
that  they  could  hobnob  among 
themselves  and  get  out  at  any 
part  of  the  village  without  ex- 
posing themselves  on  the 
streets.  Having  arrived  at 
this  explanation  I  improvised 
a  torch  and  started  on  a  tour 
of  the  whole  system  in  search 
of  stoves.  I  found  one  (see 
sketch),  a  most  remarkably 
well  preserved  specimen 
which  the  Germans  had  pro- 
bably taken  from  some  pre- 
tentious house.  It  was  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  the  base- 


burners  at  home  in  Canada  so  I  was 
greeted  with  loud  acclaim  when  I  drove  up 
with  it  that  evening. 

I  AM  including  a  few  sketches  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  It  begins  at  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  with  an  inconspicuous  sign  to  indi- 
cate that  this  is  different  from  the  holes 
that  are  to  be  seen  in  all  walls  hereabouts. 
A  ladder  leads  down  into  a  cellar  that  is 
absolutely  dark  and  unused.  One  gropes 
through  this  place  to  another  door  and 
so  into  an  inner  cellar  illuminated  by  two 
candles.  This  is  the  canteen  and  it 
boasts  a  counter  and  some  shelves  with 
canned  goods  and  such.  Still  further 
in  is  a  sort  of  entertainment  room  with 
empty  boxes  for  seats,  a  table,  and  a  phon- 
ograph. There  is  always  a  group  here, 
smoking  and  feeding  records  to  the 
machine. 

Still  farther  down  and  quite  safe  from 
possible  shells  is  another  Y.M.C.A.  dug- 
out where  free  tea  is  on  tap  all  night  for 
troops  coming  in  and  out  of  the  lines,  a 
very  great  boon  indeed. 

Some  sketches  that  I  made  in  a  vil- 
lage   farther    back    of    the    line    demon- 
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strate  how  completely  the  inhabitants 
have  accepted  the  \v;ir  and  how  little  it 
disturbs  them,  to  all  appearances  at 
least.  I  was  driving  through  on  what 
happened  to  be  market  day.  A  square  in 
the  centre  of  the  place,  and  in  full  view — 
the  village  was  being  shelled  continu- 
ously— was  used  as  the  market.  It  was 
fitted  up  with  stalls  and  apparently  all 
the  trading  done  in  the  village  cen- 
tered here.  There  were  stalls  for  food, 
poultry,  candy,  tinware,  dry  goods.  Every- 
one was  there.  The  people  strolled  about 
and  chaffered  and  talked.  And  every  now 
and  then  a  shell  would  land  somewhere 
near. 


It  looked  so  interesting  that  I  hitched 
my  "plug"  and  took  a  stroll  around. 
There  was  a  lot  of  business  being  done, 
but  the  amount  of  money  changing  hands 
was  Infinitesimal.  A  franc  would,  I  im- 
agine, have  bought  anything  in  the  place. 
The  villagers  were  enjoying  it,  however, 
and  the  landing  of  an  occasional  shell  may 
have  added  a  zest  to  the  occasion. 

I  came  through  later  in  the  day  on  my 
way  back.  The  tradespeople  were  pack- 
ing up  their  goods  into  primitive  home- 
ma!  Irawn  by  the  smallest  don- 
keys in  all  the  world.  There  was  one  ob- 
streperous donkey,  belonging  to  a  weaz- 
ened old  woman,  who  took  a  stubborn  turn 


and  blocked  the  road  for  a  time.  I  took 
pity  on  his  ancient  driver,  who  had  been 
attempting  to  get  him  turned  around,  and 
solved  the  difficulty  by  picking  him  up, 
cart,  load  and  all,  and  turning  him 
around.  The  unusualness  of  the  proceed- 
ing seemed  to  stir  the  "moke"  up  for  he 
started  off  at  a  smart  clip  and  vanished 
down  the  road  with  the  old  dame  hobbling 
to  keep  up  and  admonishing  him  in  a 
shrill  voice. 

Next  day  being  Sunday,  the  people  were 
just  coming  out  from  mass  when  a  storm 
of  shells  came  over,  cleaning  up  all  the 
stalls.  But  next  market  day  the  place 
was  as  crowded  as  ever. 
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The  Winning  of  Yolande 

Concluding  Story  of  the  Series 
By  Ethel  Watts  Mumford 


Illustrated  by  E.  J.  Dinsmore 


MRS.  CHALLONER  and  Yolande 
Folsome  stood  before  a  full- 
length  portrait  that  occupied  the 
place  of  honor  in  the  Salle  Descartes. 
The  room  was  crowded  with  the  aristo- 
cracy of  Paris,  both  of  beauty  and  birth. 
Mile.  Guiry  of  the  Renaissance  elbowed 
the  haughty  Duchess  d'Egremont. 
Jolivonne,  the  danseuse,  obscured  with 
aigrettes  the  view  of  S.  A.  the  Princesse 
Ivonne  of  Argentine.  All  classes  were 
one  in  admiration  of  the  genius  of 
Raphael  Gaule,  portrayer  par  excellence 
of  feminine  charm  and  loveliness.  The 
exhibition  appealed  to  Smart  Paris,  and 
Smart  Paris  was  there  in  its  best  furs, 
laces  and  pearls,  quite  as  much  "on  the 
line"  as  the  masterly  paintings  that 
adorned  the  grey  walls.  Mrs.  Challonei 
glanced  from  the  girl  at  her  side  to  her 
framed  semblance.  The  likeness  was 
amazing.  There  was  the  same  satin-soft 
hair,  gold-bronze  in  color,  waving  back 
from  an  ivory  brow;  the  same  short 
straight  nose;  the  mouth,  a  trifle  full, 
and  very  red — a  generous,  unselfish,  lov- 
ing mouth;  there  were  the  selfsame  deep, 
violet  eyes,  drooping  a  little  at  the  corn- 
ers, and  following  the  long  oriental  eye- 
brows by  a  touch  of  darkened  color.  The 
girlish  figure  stood  revealed  in  youthful 
elegance;  and  the  slender  hands,  in  spite 
of  their  delicacy,  hinted  at  a  clasp  vigor- 
ous and  warm. 

"Yolande,"  Mrs.  Challoner  exclaimed, 
"it's  a  real  triumph,  such  a  portrait  as 
that    It's  marvellously  you!" 

Yolande  smiled  and  nodded.  "Isn't  it?" 
she  assented.  "Mother  is  going  to  have 
Paula  painted  too,  when  she  comes  over 
for  her  trousseau," 

Mrs.  Challoner  colored.  The  mention 
of  either  of  her  former  charges,  both  of 
whom  had  shown  extraordinary  ability 
to  elude  her  chaperonage  and  acquire  hus- 
bands of  their  own  choosing,  made  her 
feel  uncomfortable. 

They  had  been  so  absorbed  in  contem- 
plation of  the  portrait  that  they  had  not 
noticed  the  attention  they  were  attracting. 
Mrs.  Challoner  suddenly  discovered  her- 
self and  Yolande  to  be  centres  of  interest. 
There  were  little  whispers  and  nodding 
of  heads  as  the  dilettanti  compared  the 
painted  presentment  with  the  beautiful 
original.  Yolande,  too,  became  self-con- 
scious; but  it  was  not  the  homage  of  the 
crowd  that  gave  her  pause — wholesale 
admiration  was  something  to  which  she 
was  accustomed.  The  flush  that  suddenly 
mantled  her  cheeks  surprised  her,  and  the 
strange  perturbation  seemed  to  emanate 
directly  from  the  ecstatic  gaze  of  a  young 
man,  stationed  across  the  room. 

TO  be  sure,  he  was  one  of  many  who 
gazed  with  evident  approval,  but  the 
look  was  different.  She  had  a  sudden 
impulse  to  bow,  a  flash  of  half-recogni- 
tion. Then  she  realized  that  the  young 
man  was  a  stranger.  He  was  tall,  very 
tall  for  a  Frenchman,  and  blonde  as  a 
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Saxon.  Had  he  worn  a  wolf  skin  and 
thong  sandals  he  might  have  posed  as  a 
young  Goth.  But  modern  custom  had 
clothed  him  in  the  garb  of  the  day-after- 
to-morrow.  He  wore  a  Vandyke  beard 
and  a  short  mustache  that  glitterd  like 
spun  gold  where  the  overhead  light  of  the 
gallerie  fell  upon  him — a  most  glorious 
young  Goth — and  his  eyes  cried  aloud 
across  the  pressing  throng  that  he  had, 
then  and  there,  laid  his  heart  before  the 
little  feet  of  the  girl  from  over  seas. 

Yolande  was  puzzled.  Surely  she  must 
know  him — there  was  something  very 
familiar.  But  how  forget  such  an  appeal- 
ing personality  and  retain  only  a  vague 
feeling  of  "having-seen-before?" 

The  young  man  moved  nearer.  His 
eyes  seemed  to  plead  for  recognition. 
Yolande  stiffened  and  turned  away,  the 
blood  crowding  to  her  temples,  a  strange, 


heavy  throb  in  her  heart.  She  slipped 
her  hand  through  her  chaperone's  arm,  as 
they  turned  toward  the  exit. 

"Permettez,  Madame."  The  yellow- 
haired  young  giant  stood  bowing  before 
Mrs.  Challoner,  holding  in  his  hand  her 
fur  scarf  which  had  slipped  from  her 
shoulders  in  her  passage  through  the 
press  of  visitors. 

Mrs.  Challoner  smiled  her  thanks,  and 
hesitated.  Surely  she  knew  him.  Or  was 
she  mistaken?  She  looked  again  and 
realized  that  she  did  not — doubtless  some 
fancied  resemblance.  She  also  realized 
that,  while  the  furs  were  offered  to  her 
hand,  and  the  impressive  bow  was  addres- 
sed to  her,  the  eyes  of  the  stranger  were 
fastened  upon  Yolande  with  the  look  she 
had  learned  to  know  and  dread. 

"A  thousand  thanks,"  she  said  hurried- 
ly with  a  nod  of  dismissal,  as  she  steered 
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"Indeed,"  said  Mrs. 
Challoner,  guiltily,  re- 
membering the  retriever 
of  her  furs. 

"Oh,"  said  Yolande. 
Again  she  felt  a  sudden 
stopping  of  her  heart,  an 
inexplicable,  half-fright- 
ened thrill. 

"And  here  we  are  at 
Paillard's,"  Mr.  Loomis 
announced,  "and  I'll  bet 
a  hat  Dejol  is  there  now, 
pawing  the  air.  I  hope 
you'll  be  delighted  to 
meet  him,  because  the 
chances  are  you  can't 
help  yourselves.  If  I 
didn't  fix  it  for  him,  he'd 
blackmail  somebody  else. 
After  all,"  looking  full 
defiance  into  Mrs.  Chal- 
loner's  eyes,  "I'm  on  the 
side  of  Cupid,  you  know." 
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toward  the  door.  Calling  a  taxi,  she 
bundled  in  her  charge  and  seated  herself 
beside  her.  As  the  cab  started  she  had  a 
hurried  view  of  the  handsome  youth  as 
he  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  Salle  Des- 
cartes with  a  look  at  once  disappointed 
and  respectful.  "Do  you  know  that  man?" 
she  asked  suddenly. 

"What  man?"  Yolande  inquired,  color- 
ing. 

"The  one  who  gave  me  back  my  scarf," 
the  chaperone  particularized. 

"I  thought  I  did,"  said  Yolande  slowly, 
"but  I  don't." 

"That's  odd — I  had  that  impression 
too,'  Mrs.  Challoner  acknowledged.  "I 
wonder  now — " 

CHE  erased  him  from  her  mind  and 
<J  conversation,  but  not  for  long — no 
longer,  in  fact,  than  until  the  prompt 
arrival  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Loomis  to  take 
them  out  to  dinner. 

"Well,  little  chaperone,  another  ten 
strike,  I  opine;"  he  greeted  them  in  his 
booming  voice. 

Mrs.  Challoner  looked  at  him  in  amaze- 


ment and  trepidation.  The  big  benevolent 
Powder  King  seemed  to  be  possessed  with 
occult  powers — and  had  he  not  seen  her 
out-generaled  by  Cupid  on  two  occasions, 
that  were  not  disastrous  only  because 
Chance  had  made  them  the  reverse? 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  quavered, 
fear  in  her  sapphire  eyes,  as  they  entered 
the  limousine. 

"Mean?"  he  rumbled  comfortably. 
"Well,  that  my  very  moneyed  young 
friend,  Pierre  Dejol,  has  discovered  your 
lovely  Yolande,  and  has  held  me  up  for 
an  introduction." 

"Dejol?" •repeated  Miss  Folsome  and 
Mrs.  Challoner  in  one  breadth. 

"Yes,  Dejol,"  reiterated  Mr.  Loomis. 
"Don't  pretend  to  forget  him,  either  of 
you,  for  he  isn't  to  be  forgotten.  He's  a 
French  version  of  a  football  idol,  and 
about  the  liveliest  business  man  in  Paris. 
I  happen  to  know — we  both  manufacture 
powder."  At  which  apparently  innocent 
remark  the  big  man  chuckled  again. 


HEY  entered  the 
little  chopped-off  cor- 
ner entrance  and  found 
themselves  in  the  bright- 
ly lighted  restaurant, 
being  conducted  to  up- 
holstered seats  along  a 
mirrored  wall. 

A  tall  form  rose  to 
greet  them,  towering 
above  the  groups  of 
diners  like  a  lighthouse 
on  the  sand — Dejol.  He 
was  superbly  unconscious 
of  his  physical  propor- 
tions, making  not  the 
slightest  effort  to  conceal 
his  joy  at  the  meeting, 
and,  the  presentations 
over,  he  plurtged  into  ex- 
planations. 

"I  see  your  portrait 
In  st.  Mademoiselle.  I  fall 
in  love  with  that,"  he  pro- 
logized. "Then  I  see  you 
— ah,  I  make  to  find  out 
who  you  are  and  whom 
you  know.  So  I  go 
*|^ '  straight    to    the    de-tec- 

>^  tives." 

-__  "Detectives!"  exclaim- 

to  ed  Mrs.  Challoner. 

He  smiled.  "Surely, 
the  Prefecture  must 
know  who  all  foreigners  are.  I  follow 
you  in  your  taxi  to  the  Elysee  Palace 
Hotel.  There  I  learn  your  name  and 
country.  Then  I  fly  for  information 
to  my  friend,  Grosjean  of  the  Police. 
'Yes,'  say  he.  'The  Mademoiselle  have 
been  here  with  Madame,  her  mother. 
Monsieur  is  a  rich  manufacture  of  armor 
plate  for  battleships.  Then  Madame  Fol- 
some she  absent  to  home.' 

"  'Home,'  "  he  repeated  beaming.  "That 
mos'  beautiful  English  word!  Then  comes 
Madame  Challoner  to  represent  les  con- 
venances— what  you  call  Mrs.  Grundy." 
He  bowed  politely  to  the  revered  lady's 
representative.  'Whom  do  they  know,  my 
friend?'  I  cry.  'It  is  importance  that  I 
shall  know  them  at  once.  Whom  do  they 
know,  whom,  too,  I  know?'  'Ah,'  say 
Grosjean,  'there  is  le  Depute  Lepine,  and 
there  is  the  de  Mailles  of  St.  Germain, 
and  there  is  also  the  Monsieur  Loomis, 
who  is  devoue  to  the  beautiful  Madame 
Challoner   with  the  hair  of  snow!" 

Mrs.  Challoner  started  and  turned 
scarlet.  Mr.  Loomis  laughed  and  sought 
her  hand  under  cover  of  the  table.    Dejol  / 
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Dejol  was  as  good  as  his  word.      Still  with  his  sponsor 
he   arrived,   followed    by    a   frail,    elderly     gentleman     in 


continued  his  narrative,  which  he  now 
addressed  exclusively  to  Yolande. 

"'Ha!'  say  I,  'Monsieur  Benjamin 
Loomis — good!  excellent!  My  friend,  you 
have  save  me!  He  shall  present  me  to 
this  wonderful  Mademoiselle,  who  has 
with  one  glance  captured  my  heart  for 
ever.'  I  go  to  him;  I  demand.  Here  I 
am!" 

TT  was  Yolande  who  now  started  and 
1  colored,  but  she  did  not  seem  dis- 
pleased. Her  eyes  flashed  to  the  speaker's 
tense,  earnest  face,  and  their  message 
was  at  least  one  of  interest. 

"You  will  permit,  therefore,  that  I  pay 
my,  what  you  call  'addresses'  to  the 
young  lady,  chere  Madame?  Doubtless 
my  good  friend  here  has  told  you  that  I 
am  v«r'  well  feexed — yes,  even  as  your 
fortunes  in  America  are  counted.  My 
father  was  a  chemist,  one  of  the  first  in- 
ventors of  France,  I,  too,  am  an  inventor. 
I  am  already  decore,"  he  proudly  thumb- 
ed a  little  scarlet  button  in  the  lapel  of 
his  coat.  "My  people  are  honorable  peo- 
ple, and  I  am  myself  'pas  maV — 'some 
boy,'  as  you  would  say  in  your  idiom. 
Mademoiselle,  you  will  pardon  my  speak- 
ing so — how  is  it  you  say? — 'off  the  bat' 
but  I  cannot  help  myself."  He  smiled 
again  his  magnetic  smile. 

"M.  Dejol  is  all  he  says  he  is,"  Mr. 
Loomis  endorsed,  "and  that's  going  some, 
as  you  may  have  noticed.  And  now,  my 
good  Pierre,  that  you  have  got  your  pro- 


posal off  your  heart  before  the  soup  goes 
by  it,  let's  have  dinner." 

With  any  other  quartette  such  a  begin- 
ning would  have  spelled  a  restraint.  But 
not  so  with  Dejol.  To  Mrs.  Challoner, 
the  openness  of  the  attack  was  a  reas- 
suring novelty.  Yolande  for  a  moment 
was  somewhat  overpowered,  but  as  her 
extraordinary  cavalier  did  not  again  refer 
to  his  intentions,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  task  of  being  entertaining,  she  re- 
gained her  composure  and  found  herself 
drawn  to  him  by  the  sheer  vigor  and 
charm  of  his  personality.  Dejol  talked 
wittily.  His  odd  use  of  slang  phrases, 
laboriously  acquired,  was  amusing;  and 
his  total  lack  of  vanity  left  him  free  to 
laugh  at  himself  with  unaffected  hearti- 
ness. Dinner  over,  he  summarily  took 
charge  of  the  party. 

"My  automobile  is  waiting,"  he  an- 
nounced. "It  is  now  my  evening.  We 
will  run  out  to  Enghien.  We  will  see  the 
fireworks  and  look  at  the  fools  who  play 
baccarat — bon!" 

'"p  HE  car  was  a  huge  Pullman  affair, 
A  lavish  in  every  detail — two  men  on  the 
box,  robes  of  costly  furs,  fittings  of 
rirmeil  and  upholsterings  of  old  brocade. 
They  sped  on  cushioned  springs,  swaying 
gently  where  other  vehicles  tipped  and 
jolted. 

Bending  devotedly  toward  the  beauti- 
ful American,  he  continued  his  intimate 
chat.      What   did    she   like?      Travel   or 


chateau  life?  What  was  her  favorite 
color,  and  what  the  flower  she  preferred? 
And  did  she  like  dogs?  What  kind  of 
dogs?  Was  she  fond  of  athletics?  And 
did  she  like  to  sit  up  late? 

Mrs.  Challoner  would  have  broken  up 
the  tete-a-tete,  but  Cupid  had  a  powerful 
ally  in  the  big  man  with  the  snapping 
black  eyes  and  the  rumbling  voice.  If, 
as  the  astute  chief  of  police  had  stated, 
he  was  "devoue  to  Mme.  Challoner"  he 
was  certainly  doing  everything  in  his 
power  to  live  up  to  the  reputation. 

'  I  *HE  quartette  was  never  seperated,  yet 
-*■  it  resolved  itself  into  two  duets,  whe- 
ther they  sat  sipping  champagne  on  the 
terraces  overlooking  the  little  lake  of 
Enghien,  or  stood  behind  the  tense  groups 
of  gamesters  at  the  tables.  On  the  return 
journey  they  were  all  somewhat  silent,  a 
trifle  weary. 

The  indomitable  Dejol  had  very  quietly 
possessed  himself  of  Yolande's  hand. 
She  struggled  a  moment,  and  then  relaxed 
her  fingers  to  his  palm.  There  was  noth- 
ing forward  even  about  that  forward 
action,  it  was  as  earnest  and  open  as  his 
handsome  face  and  kind  eyes.  Somehow 
she  found  the  contact  very  sweet,  very 
soothing.  She  realized  that  she  was 
tired;  that  the  young  Goth  beside  her 
seemed  a  tower  of  strength  and  protec- 
tion. She  closed  her  eyes  with  a  little 
sigh  of  content.  When  she  opened  them 
again   the   motor   was   rolling   over   the 
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and  witness  in   tow, 
shiny    black    array. 

pavements  of  Paris.    They  were  nearing 
their  destination. 

CUDDENLY  she  gasped.  Her  glance 
°  had  fallen  upon  an  immense  poster 
sign,  illuminated  by  a  row  of  electric 
bulbs.  An  advertisement  that  placarded 
■  France  from  end  to  end,  as  familiar  as 
the  Gold  Dust  Twins,  or  Phoebe  Snow  of 
her  home  advertising.  It  featured  the 
lower  half  of  a  man's  face,  a  bearded  face 
with  smiling  lips  that  disclosed  glistening 
and  perfect  teeth  in  a  cordial  smile,  and 
beside  it,  in  huge  letters,  "Poudre  Denti- 
frice Dejol!" 

The  sight  electrified  Yolande.  She  sat 
up  abruptly. 

"Dejol!"  she  cried.  "Look!  Of  course 
it  was  the  poster  we  recognized.  Oh!" 
The  "Oh!"  was  a  cry  of  consternation. 
But  Dejol  did  not  so  interpret  it. 

"Yes,"  he  said  gleefully.  "As  you  see, 
one  of  my  father's  chemical  discoveries. 
But  the  Tonique  Capillaire  Dejol  is  all  my 
own!" 

"I  told  you  we  both  manufactured 
powder,"  Loomis  hastened  to  say. 

There  was  an  ominous  silence  in  the 
little  palace  on  wheels. 

"What  is  wrong?  What  is  the  mat- 
ter?" Dejol  inquired  with  naive  distress 
as  the  car  drew  up  in  front  of  the  hotel 
entrance.    "Have  I  offend?" 

"Nonsense!"  exclaimed  Loomis,  grasp- 
ing the  situation.  "I  guess  Miss  Yolande 
doesn't  like  to  think  of  your  face  plas- 


tered all  over  Paris.    It  does  make  it  sort 
of  common,  I  suppose." 

"Oh,"  their  host  beamed.  "Is  that  it? 
Of  course!  I  understand!  You  see,"  he 
added  pathetically,  "I  have  no — what  you 
call  'women  folks'  in  your  idiom — whose 
feeling  I  must  consider;  but  that  will 
be  all  right  in  the  morning,  you  shall 
■•■;  an. I  a  thousand  thanks  for 
your  kind  company." 

Benjamin  Loomis  turned  an  anxious 
inquiring  glance  on  the  little  chaperone. 
Clearly  he  was  calling  for  help  but  his 
despairing  S.O.S.  received  no  comforting 
reply.  Ilcr  face  was  enigmatic — he  sigh- 
ed. He  had  hoped — just  a  little  hope — 
that  Mrs.  Challoner  was  relenting. 

With  D6jo]  he  sadly  went  out  into  the 
night  as  the  ladies  entered  and  disap- 
peared in  the  elevator.  In  the  salon  of 
their  suite  the  two  women  faced  each 
other. 

"Tooth  powder!"  gasped  Mrs.  Chal- 
loner. "Whoever  would  have  thought! 
Of  course,  your  mother,  my  dear,  won't 
care  for  you  to  keep  un  the  acquaintance." 

"Hair  tonic!"  added  Yolande  in  a 
tragic  whisper.  "But,  oh!  I  do  like 
him,"  she  murmured  under  her  breath. 

MORNING  brought  a  huge  basket  of 
American  Beauties,  and  noon  de- 
posited at  Yolande's  shrine  a  miniature 
Pomeranian  punpv  with  a  gold  collar. 
An  avalanche  of  flowers  for  Mrs.  Chal- 
loner bore  a  note  in  the  impressive  scrawl 
of   Benjamin    Loomis: 

"Now,  don't  boggle  over  tooth  pow- 
der; it's  good  powder.  Let  the  bov  have 
a  chance.  He's  a  good  boy — and,  say! 
— I'm  not  bad  myself — think  it  over." 
Luncheon  time  and  the  limousine 
brought  Dejol,  clean  shaven! 

KHa,"  he  cried,  showing  all  the  well- 
known  impeccable  teeth  in  a  happy  smile, 
"you  see,  now  I  am  not  known  by  ze  pow- 
der no  more.     You  like  me  so?" 

And  they  did  like  him.  Clean  cut  lips 
and  strong,  well-set  jaws  gave  him  an 
aristocratic  air  that  had  been  wanting 
before. 

"I  have  been  thinking,"  he  plunged  at 
once  into  the  subject  next  his  heart,  "  'the 
night,'  as  your  saying  goes,  'carries  the 
consul.'  Is  it  not  so?  I  have  thought 
perhaps  the  tooth  paste  will  trouble 
Mademoiselle's  mother.  Well,  that  will 
be  all  right — I  fix.  Dejol  is  good  for  den- 
tifrice, but  it  is  no  name  for  Mademoiselle 
Yolande  —  Parfaitcment!  —  and  you  will 
want  ancestors.  It  is  always  so  in  the 
country  democratic.  That  was  what  make 
Napoleon  popular — he  make  washwomen 
duchesses,  he  make  the  gamins  MarechaU 
of  France,  all  right.  I  have  ancestors  to- 
morrow." 

In  vain  Mrs.  Challoner  summoned  her 
dignity,  in  vain  she  strove  to  explain  that 
"They  really  must  not."  Dejol  was  no 
more  to  be  withstood  than  a  delightful, 
friendly  young  tornado.  While  they  de- 
clined his  invitations  and  refused  his 
proffered  plans,  he  whisked  them  off  to 
Chantilly,  and  the  races  —  they  must, 
there  were  no  "buts"  about  it.  His  horse 
was  running,  and  he  could  have  no  pos- 
sible chance  of  winning  unless  Made- 
moiselle saw  him. 

Forgotten  was  the  fatal  dentifrice.  Who 
could  think  of  such  humble  necessities  in 
the  face  of  Croesus  Antinous?  The  big 
car  brought  them  whirling  to  the  course, 
through  the  lovely  forest  roads,  with  en- 
chanting glimpses  of  the  white  chateau 
seated  by  its  murmuring  waterways,  past 
the  hidden  sorcery  of  that  fairy  place — 


'  Le  Maison  de  Sylvie"— on  to  the  green 
sward  of  the  race  track,  where  it  came 
to  a  stop  in  the  club  enclosure. 

■yOLANDE  was  in  a  daze  of  happiness. 
A  It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had  always 
known  her  wonderful  Goth;  had  been  his 
sister  in  play  before  he  had  become  her 
lover.  They  talked  incessantly,  selfishly, 
personally,  as  lovers  talk. 

Mrs.  Challoner,  in  spite  of  the  wrath 
to  come,  was  hypnotized  into  acquiescence. 
The  friendly  tornado  had  whirled  her,  too, 
off  her  feet.  She  was  giddily  careering 
through  a  world  of  luxury  and  laughter. 
"That  is  my  horse,"  Dejol  exclaimed 
suddenly,  as  a  big  golden  chestnut  was 
led  from  the  paddock.  "He  is  just  the 
color  of  my  capillaire — hair  returner — so 
I  named  him  Tonique.  He  will  win,  now 
you,  Mademoiselle,  are  here— you  shall 
see.  For  you  he  will  go  like,  what  you 
call,  the  slippery  lightning." 

"Tonique!"  The  word  brought  the 
chaperone  back  to  earth  with  a  jolt.  But 
Yolande  was  beyond  such  trivialities. 
She  would  have  quaffed  the  tonique  as 
Olvmpian  nectar,  and  puffed  her  face 
with  the  dentifrice.  She  had  become  as 
unconscious  to  incongruities  as  Dejol 
himself. 

"Tonique,"  she  repeated,  "what  a  beau- 
tiful, what  a  wonderful  creature!  I  love 
him!'' 

"He  is  yours.  Mademoiselle!"  he  cried 
rapturouslv.  "Oh,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  give 
you  that  which  you  like.  And  may  I  call 
you  Yolande?  For  I  cabled  to  your  father 
last  night  that  I  would  beg  your  hand." 
"Oh,  goodness  gracious!"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Challoner.  "Yolande! — what  will 
your  father  say?" 

Yolande  paled  and  hesitated.  Evidently 
she  wished  to  say  something,  but  could 
not.  She  turned  frightened,  protesting 
eyes  on  Dejol. 

"Don't  you  think,"  she  ventured,  "you 
are  rather — taking  things  for  granted?" 
".Wrn'x  otii!"  he  exclaimed.  "Oh,  I  know. 
You  will  say  'No'  twice  like  that — 'NO!' 
'NO!'  Then  I  shall  threaten  to  go  away, 
to  enlist — to  hunt  lions — or  something, 
and  you  will  call  me  back  and  say,  'Yes.' 
But  why  waste  all  the  time?  I  am  furious 
with  all  the  years  I  have  not  known  you!" 
Mrs.  Challoner  intervened.  "If  you 
please,"  she  said,  icily,  "until  Mr.  Folsome 
authorizes  your  advances  will  you  kindly 
speak  of  other  subjects.  I  confess  I  am 
amazed.  You  are  audacious,  Monsieur 
Dejol." 
He  was  humbled. 

"A  thousand  pardons!"  he  cried.  "I 
offend — I  am  sorry — I  am  abject.  It  is 
because  I  am  me,  that  I  am  so.  Mr.  Loomis 
will  tell  you  I  am  not  a  ladies'  man.  I 
am  a  hard-working  inventor,  manufac- 
turer.   I  do  not  take  many  things  to  heart, 

but  when " 

"Well,"  the  chaperone  interrupted,  "you 
will  please  not  take  Miss  Folsome  to  your 
heart  until  you  are  given  permission — 
but  what  is  all  the  cheering  about?" 

Dejol  jumped.  "Mon  Dieul  It  is  the 
race!  I  had  forgot.  Mon  Dieu! — what 
is  that?  Ah — ah,  a — !  Tonique!  There, 
I  told  you!  Your  horse  has  won,  Made- 
moiselle. It  is  the  good  omen — congratu- 
lations!    I  must  kiss  the  hand!" 

He  kissed  both — and  two  more  protest- 
ing, reluctant  ones  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Challoner.  A  moment  later  Dejol  was 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  gesticulating 
young  men,  who  showered  him  with  slaps 
on  the  back  and  "han'-shaks."  Flushed 
Continued  on  page  80. 


And  the  Labor  Problem 

Where  is  the  Man  Power  Coming  From? 
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1  RELATED  last  month  how  all  Amer- 
ica's preparations  for  the  war — her 
draft  of  one  million  men  or  five  mil- 
lion men,  her  air  fleet  programme,  her 
enormous  reserves  of  coal,  munitions, 
food,  gold — would  be  of  no  avail  without 
ample  ships  to  convey  them  across  the 
Atlantic;  and  how  the  Emergency  Fleet 
Corporation  had  planned  and  put  in  oper- 
ation a  programme  to  have  six  million 
tons  of  new  ships  on  the  seas,  besides  the 
three  million  tons  now  on  the  seas  under 
the  U.S.  flag,  by  the  end  of  1918.  Before 
the  reverses  to  Italian  arms,  the  plan 
was  to  place  one  million  men  in  France 
by  April  of  1918.  I  may  add  that  half 
that  number  are  now  in  France.  That 
being  the  plan  for  the  army,  six  million 
tons  of  ships  at  six  tons  per  man  for  sup- 
plies would  take  ample  care  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  on  the  fighting  line.  To-day  the 
plans  are  expanding  at  a  pace  faster  than 
can  be  related.  The  second  draft  has  been 
called.  Army  men  frankly  acknowledge 
that  the  United  States  may  have  to  throw 
five  million  men  into  the  breach  created  by 
Russia's  defection.  They  with  equal 
frankness  acknowledge  that  preparations 
must  be  made  for  a  war,  not  of  five  years, 
but  of  ten.  The  Emergency  Fleet  pro- 
gramme will  yet  have  to  provide  thirty 
million  tons  of  ships — two-thirds  of  all 
the  world's  available  shipping  before  the 
war,  or  6,000  ships  a  year,  where  but  yes- 
terday they  required  1,200,  and  had  really 
provided  for  1,600. 

To  quote  the  Patriotic  Society's  Sur- 
vey: "Italy  ran  out  of  munitions  for  want 
of  coal ;  and  Italy  lacked  coal  because  we 
had  not  ships  to  send  it.  The  French  navy 
is  crippled  for  lack  of  coal  because  we 
have  not  ships  to  send  it.  Millions  of 
bushels  of  wheat  lie  idle  in  Australia, 
millions  of  tons  of  sugar  lie  useless  in 
Java,  because  we  have  not  ships  to  con- 
vey both  across  the  intervening  seas.  The 
Italian  defensive  has  been  turned  to  de- 
feat for  lack  of  ships." 

The  Emergency  Fleet  programme  must 
be  expanded  500%.  And  it  is  going  to  be 
so  expanded.  Make  your  mind  certain  on 
that!  But  let  us  not  spar  away  from 
facts  till  struck  by  disaster!  If  we  can't 
get  the  500,000  ship  workers  to  build  six 
million  tons,  where  are 'we  to  get  the 
workers  to  build  thirty  million  tons? 
There  is  abundance  of  coal  in  this  coun- 
try.   Why  is  every  city  in  the  land  on  the 


Is  the  man  power  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  capable  of 
providing  what  is  demanded 
for  purposes  of  war? 

Will  wages  go  higher? 

Is  socialism  groiving  in  power 
on  this  continent? 

These  are  some  of  the  vital 
problem*  dealt  with  in  the 
accompan ying  article. 


ragged  edge  of  uncertainty  regarding  a 
coal  supply?  Because  labor  has  gone  to 
other  vocations.  Why  are  the  dairy 
farmers  selling  off  their  herds,  and  the 
wheat  farmers  in  spite  of  invocations  to 
High  Heaven  cutting  down  areas  slight- 
ly, and  the  vegetable  canneries  along  the 
Mohawk  running  on  one-third  shifts? 
Because  labor  has  drifted  to  other  higher 
paying  vocations.  Why  are  ships  held 
idle  for  days  and  days  in  war  harbors? 
Because  man  power  is  short  to  unload 
them  and  get  them  out  of  berth. 

WHEN  Winston  Churchill,  the  novel- 
ist, came  back  from  an  intimate 
survey  of  war  conditions  in  France  (Mr. 
Churchill  was  formerly  an  officer  in  the 
U.S.  Navy)  he  told  this  country  without 
mincing  matters  the  danger  in  Russia,  the 
danger  in  Italy,  and  the  impending  dan- 
ger in  France,  was  of  the  foundation 
stone  beneath  the  whole  superstructure 
of  war  preparations  cracking  and  going 
to  pieces — and  that  foundation  stone  was 
labor.  When  labor  breaks  from  rank  in 
Germany,  Germany  stands  labor  against 
the  wall  and  shoots  it;  and  while  labor  is 
engaged  on  war  work,  Germany  pays  it 
only  a  bare  subsistence.  Democracy 
doesn't  stand  labor  against  the  wall  and 
shoot  it.  Neither  does  it  pay  labor  a  few 
cents  a  day  for  war  work.  It  is  at  the 
present  time  paying  labor  for  war  work 
in  this  country  all  the  way  from  $25  a 
week  for  unskilled  labor  to  $90  a  week  for 
skilled  work.  Syndicalism — I.W.W.  doc- 
trine— had  undermined  labor's  patriotism 
in  Russia;  and  was  trying  to  undermine 
it  in  Italy  and  France.    Churchill's  warn- 


ing was  that  the  United  States  should 
forestall  syndicalism,  which  has  already 
done  deadly  work  here  under  guise  of 
pacifism,  which  sets  fire  to  food  ware- 
houses and  ship  cargoes. 

I  have  already  told  how  the  Govern- 
ment plans  to  recruit  men  for  the  ship 
yards  by  medals,  systems  of  rank  and 
promotion,  exemption  from  the  firing 
line;  and  the  reaction  is  evident  at  the 
shipyards,  where  the  other  day  I  saw 
lines  of  2,000  men  standing  in  the  rain 
for  hours,  waiting  their  turn  to  apply  for 
a  job;  and  the  superintendent  of  one  of 
the  largest  yards  told  me  his  mail  was 
daily  swamped  with  about  2,000  more  ap- 
plications from  all  parts  of  the  country 
than  he  could  take;  and  tacked  on  to  the 
end  of  each  letter  was  the  tell-tale,  self- 
revealing  motive  —  "Will  service  in  th» 
yards  exempt  me  from  the  military 
draft?" 

Does  not  the  fact  of  2,000  men  stand- 
ing in  the  rain  to  apply  for  a  job  and 
2,000  more  daily  writing  in  from  every 
part  of  the  country  for  a  job  seem  to  con- 
tradict the  labor  scarcity?  Not  when  you 
examine  facts.  At  least  60%  of  these 
men  were  foreign  born.  At  least  307' 
were  Austrian  or  German,  and  so  un- 
available. I  should  say  of  the  2,000  1 
saw  standing  in  the  rain  for  the  better 
part  of  five  hours,  50%  were  either  over 
age,  or  too  crude,  raw  and  unskilled  foT 
the  terrific  pace  set  for  the  Government 
war  work,  and  for  the  high  wages,  which 
the  Government  is  prepared  to  pay  for 
such  a  pace.  It  is  only  two  months  since 
this  particular  shipyard  was  assigned  its 
contracts.  Two  months  ago  its  site  wa» 
a  salt  swamp.  To-day  125  acres  have 
been  filled  in  with  cinders.  Twenty-four 
miles  of  rail  trackage  has  been  laid.  A 
hospital  and  hotel  and  restaurant  have 
been  built.  An  administrative  building  as 
large  as  the  Parliament  Buildings  of 
Ottawa,  constructed  of  steel  and  cement 
is  already  up.  To  each  side  of  it  are 
huge  shipyard  shops  hundreds  of  feet 
in  length  and  depth  and  of  a  height  to 
make  you  dizzy.  Men  were  straddling 
beams  riveting  the  corrugated  iron. 
Painters  hung  by  ropes  and  planks  hun- 
dreds of  feet  from  the  floor  giving  the  last 
coat  of  iron-rust  white  paint  to  the  in- 
side of  the  iron  to  create  a  clearer  light 
Outside,  carpenters  were  on  scaffolding  in 
an  army.     Along  the  water  front  30,000 
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hemlock  piles  from  Texas  forests  were 
being  automatically  put  into  berths  and 
wharfs  by  the  pile-driving  machines;  and 
15,000  men  were  working  as  one  man. 
You  can't  employ  jack-knife  carpenters, 
and  whitewash  painters,  and  tinsmith 
plumbers  for  such  work  at  such  a  pace. 
Unskilled  labor  would  only  tumble  over 
its  own  feet  and  get  itself  killed.  The 
hours  were  not  eight  a  day,  but  ten  and 
a  half  with  never  a  let  up  for  a  breath 
except  a  few  minutes  at  noon.  There 
were  few  men  under  twenty-live  years  of 
age,  and  there  were  fewer  over  forty-five. 
Only  the  pick  of  the  labor  world  was 
there.  The  wages  paid  were  from  $4.50 
to  $6  a  day  for  skilled  carpenters,  and  $6 
to  $7  a  day  for  skilled  iron  workers. 

»*T  DON'T  want  a  2.">-cent  an  hour,  or 
•*•  37-cent  an  hour  man  on  the  ground," 
declared  the  superintendent,  who  is  a 
Western  man  and  draws  his  best  supply 
of  fresh  unstalod  labor  from  the  West 
and  Middle  West.  "I  can  tell  the  minute 
■i  man  drives  a  nail,  or  straddles  a  tie 
beam,  or  drives  a  rivet,  whether  we  want 
him  on  the  place  beyond  one  day  as  a 
try  out;  and  even  at  that  only  15*  of 
our  men  are  American  born.  Yes,  they 
are  naturalized,  but  I  doubt  if  an  appeal 
to  patriotism  would  keep  a  man  at  work 
for  one  day  if  we  did  not  pay  the  highest 
wages;  but  paying  the  highest  wages  we 
get  the  pick  of  labor  and  keep  the  pick; 
but  unskilled,  untrained  labor  could  not 
stand  our  pace  a  half  day.  They  tell  you 
we  pay  high  wages.  We  do!  Some  of 
our  men  earn  $90  a  week;  but  take  my 
word  for  it  and  come  out  and  see — they 
earn  every  cent  of  it.  They  do  ten  times 
the  work  of  the  $2  a  day  man;  and  all 
these  hordes  applying  for  jobs  will  have 
to  be  drafted  for  other  forms  of  war  work. 
As  you  plainly  see,  they  are  no  more  fit 
for  war  work  than  they  are  for  trench 
life.  They  have  got  to  be  drafted  and 
trained  for  other  forms  of  war  work. 
One  of  the  most  terrible  and  drastic 
effects  of  this  war  is  going  to  be  the  wip- 
ing out  of  inefficient  labor.  We  can't  pay 
100%  wages  for  a  10r;  slug.  We  can't 
because  the  pocketbook  won't  stand  it, 
and  the  time  does  not  permit  of  laggards. 
The  man  who  lags  and  slacks  and  marks 
time  for  the  next  ten  years  in  this  new 
world  of  labor  will  simply  starve  and 
go  off  the  map,  or  reform.  No,  we  won't 
stand  him  up  against  the  wall  and  shoot 
him  as  Germany  does;  but  fate  will  stand 
him  up  against  the  wall  and  wipe  him  out. 
The  cost  of  living  will  starve  him  out,  or 
speed  him  up;  and  I'll  bet  you  farmers  are 
being  forced  to  do  the  very  same  thing. 
Mow  that  you  pay  $50  a  month  and  part 
keep,  you've  got  to  have  a  100*  man, 
speeding,  on  the  dot,  efficient,  with  brains 
directing  every  movement  of  his  hands 
and  feet.  You've  got  to  have  100r'f  men, 
or  fire  all  help  and  shut  down;  and 
though  that  sounds  dif- 
ferent from  standing  a 
laggard  against  the  wall 
and  shooting  him,  it 
amounts  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  long  run." 

As  this  man  is  one  of 
the  largest  employers  of 
labor  in  the  United 
States  and  has  handled 
huge  contracts  from 
Seattle  to  New  York  and 
has  never  once  in  his  life 
had  a  strike,  I  asked  him 
three  other  questions. 
What  is  going  to  '^'he 


war  on  labor,  taking  for  granted,  as  the 
Government  is  planning,  that  we  are  in 
for  a  ten  years'  light  to  the  death? 

It  tin-  Mini  vn  II'"'  ebaek,  the  military 
despot,  00  '"'"  «"  the  liber- 

lien  irun  by  labor  in  the  past  centuries? 

Will  the  scale  of  wages  go  higher  yet? 

HE  answered  slowly.  "I  am  going  to 
answer  your  last  question  first. 
Wagtt  "ill  not  go  hii/h.-r.  I  am  as  certain 
of  that  as  I  am  of  my  own  breath;  and  I 
speak  as  a  laboring  man.  I  am  a  labor- 
ing man  and  I  glory  in  being  a  laboring 
man;  and  I  never  want  to  be  anything 
else.  I  never  have  strikes  because  I  am 
always  one  of  my  own  men,  and  because 
also  I  pay  higher  wages  than  the  labor  de- 
legates dare  to  ask  for  the  general  run; 

what  I  am  doing  you  will  all  ha 
do  before  the  war  is  over;  and  God  pity 
the  hindermost,  the  unfits !  They  can't  do 
it,  and  as  long  as  we  pay  higher  wages 
than  the  labor  agitators  ask,  they  can't 
made  the  better  element  in  labor  to 
level  wages  down  to  the  dead  line  of  the 
unfits.  What  I  mean  is,  they  can't  per- 
suade our  $6  and  $7  a  day  men  to  stop 
work  and  strike  to  raise  the  wages  of  the 
wop  from  $2.50  to  $4.  What  they  say  is, 
'Let  the  wop  hustle  and  earn  his  $4!' 
That's  why  I  say,  'God  pity  the  wop  in 
this  war'! 

"Now,  why  will  wages  not  go  higher? 
Plain  as  day  if  you  are  a  workman  as  I 
am.  Till  ships  are  built  you  can't  get 
surplus  corn  and  wheat  to  this  country 
from  Australia  and  Argentina  and  In- 
dia. Very  well,  all  the  by-products  cereal 
factories  will  have  to  shut  down.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  two  or  three  of  the  largest 
have  shut  down.  That  throws  thousands 
of  unskilled  workers  out  of  a  job.  The 
youngest  and  best  we  will  take,  and  con- 
cerns like  us  will  take  and  train  them  up  to 
be  skilled  workers.  Until  ships  are  built 
you  can't  get  surplus  sugar.  That  shuts 
down  three-quarters  of  the  jam  and  vege- 
table factories.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  those 
not  shut  down  already  are  running  half 
time.  Soon  as  ships  are  built  coal  must  be 
rushed  to  Europe,  and  till  they  are  built 
it  must  go  first  to  the  war  factories.  You 
say  that  surely  means  higher  wages  for 
the  miner.  It  does.  He  is  getting  them 
now;  but  the  minute  you  pay  high  wages 
to  a  miner,  the  poorer  mines  have  to  shut 
down.  So  whichever  way  you  take  it — 
the  Fuel  Administrator  can  argue  his 
head  off — there  is  a  shortage  of  coal  dur- 
ing the  war.  That  at  once  reacts  on  all 
factories  depending  on  coal  for  motive 
power.  Before  this  war  is  six  months 
older,  you  will  see  voluntarily  or  by  Gov- 
ernment order  a  movement  to  shut  down 
all  factories  not  manufacturing  for  war 
work.  That  will  throw  tens  of  thousands 
more  out  of  work.  I  predict  the  very  first 
cold  snap,  or  storm,  you  will  see  more  men 
apply   for   street   cleaning   jobs    in    New 
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York  than  the  city  can  employ.  [A  week 
later  came  a  drive  of  sleet  and  slush. 
Two  thousand  more  men  applied  to  clean 
streets  than  the  Commissioner  could  em- 
ploy.] These  hands  thrown  out  of  work 
will  not  remain  out  of  work.  They  will 
go  to  the  country  and  chop  wood,  or  learn 
to  farm,  or  be  drafted  for  other  war  work. 
The  cost  of  living  is  so  high  they  will 
have  to  jump  for  a  job.  That  is  why  1 
am  certain  we  have  seen  the  high  water 
mark  of  wages  this  year." 

And  the  Man-on-Horseback?    I  asked. 

"Will  he  roll  us  back?  I  don't  know— 
I  don't  know.  If  the  I.W.W.'s  work  their 
way,  he  will.  He  has  ridden  Russia  into 
the  gutter.  He  has  done  damage  to  Italy. 
And  he  is  busy  here.  If  our  workmen 
were  50%  American,  he  wouldn't;  but 
they  are  not.  They  are  not  15%  Ameri- 
can. That  is  something  for  your  hot-air 
artists  to  get  busy  on— to  Americanize 
labor,  from  the  schools  and  immigration 
sheds  up.  That  is  one  of  your  questions 
that  I  frankly  can't  answer.  I  am  afraid. 
It's  the  one  cloud.  You  are  gambling  our 
liberties  on  an  uncertain  foreign  ingredi- 
ent.    How  do  I  know  how  these  

soap-box  agitators  have  poisoned  these 
poor  foreign  fellows'  views?  No  one  else 
has  attempted  to  teach  them,  and  we  may 
pav  for  the  neglect. 

"The  ultimate  effect  of  the  war  on 
labor?  There,  I  am  a  soap-box  orator 
myself.  I  am  full  of  hope.  It's  a  ground 
upheaval.  It's  going  to  put  efficient 
labor  on  the  map  ahead  of  professions  and 
business.  Efficient  labor  is  earning  more 
than  second  rate  professional  and  busi- 
ness men  now.  You  know  how  it  is  your- 
self. Women  are  doing  things  with  their 
hands  they  never  did  before.  So  are  men 
Office  men  will  dig  in  this  war  who  never 
saw  a  spade  before;  and  if  they  live  they 
will  never  consent  to  go  back  and  be 
sissies  behind  a  counter.  They  will  go 
out  and  do  a  man's  job  with  muscle  and 
brawn.  /  see  no  reaction  on  labor  in  this 
war  but  a  ground  upheaval — a  world-toide 
dignifi/ini/  of  manual  labor.  You  wont 
see  a 'world  of  people  trying  to  earn  a 
living  with  their  brains  when  they  haven  t 

anv."  .    .. 

The  American  Government  is  perfectly 
cognizant  of  all  the  facts  set  forth  in  this 
superintendent's  survey  of  labor.  It  is 
aware  that  labor  is  not  only  the  founda- 
tion stone  of  war  work,  but  the  keystone 
to  the  arch  through  which  the  world  must 
pass  to  liberty.  And  it  is  not  idle.  In 
addition  to  conscripting,  or  rather  re- 
cruiting labor,  other  tentative  plans  are 
under  way.  Early  in  the  year,  a  question- 
naire will  be  sent  to  every  able-bodied 
man  in  the  United  States.  What  is  he 
doing?  What  can  he  do?  When  and 
where  is  he  instantly  available?  If  that 
man  is  drafted  for  the  army,  he  may  be 
given  an  option  to  draft  into  the  ranks 
of  labor  for  war  work,  factory,  farm, 
mine,  shipyard,  merchant 
fleet.  I  don't  know  the 
details  of  what  wages  are 
contemplated  in  this 
event — certainly  not  com- 
petitive forced  wages. 

Then,  there  has  been  a 
great  nuisance  of  one 
great  vocation  stealing 
laborers  away  from  an- 
other vocation.  I  know 
one  war  factory  that  had 
15,000  men  enrolled.  A 
private  factory  was 
awarded  a  good  war  con- 
tract. It  offered  shorteT 
Continued  on  page  80. 


Hon.  Henri  Beland— Prisoner 

A  Distinguished  French-Canadian  in  the 
Toils  of  the  Germans 
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iHE  heart  of  the  French-Canadian 
is  right.  Canada  is  his  country 
and  the  Union  Jack  is  his  flag. 
He  will  fight  for  both  if  need  be,  and  he 
will  not  hesitate  to  give  service  and  make 
sacrifice  for  country  and  flag.  I  know  it. 
It  is  in  me — and  I  am  one  with  my  com- 
patriots." 

Over  seven  years  ago — in  the  early  part 
of  December,  1910 — these  sentences  were 
recorded.  They  were  spoken  by  a  young, 
black-haired,  French-Canadian  parlia- 
mentarian, spoken  with  all  the  intensity 
of  his  race,  as  he  paced  the  floor  of  his 
room  in  the  now  fire-destroyed  old  House 
of  Commons  on  Parliament  Hill.  When 
he  exclaimed,  "It  is  in  me,"  he  swung  his 
right  hand  to  his  heart  in  almost  dramatic 
fervor. 

The  pledge  was  prophetic.  The  patriot 
who  at  that  time  voiced  his  readiness  to 
"give  service  and  make  sacrifice"  has  done 
both  in  large  measure.  For  it  was  Henri 
Severin  Beland,  M.P.  for  Beauce,  Quebec, 
who  spoke — then  a  private  member,  later 
a  Cabinet  Minister,  who  was  destined  to 
be  wounded  and  captured  on  field  of  battle 
"for  country  and  flag,"  and  is  nowa  pri- 
soner of  war  in  Germany. 

The  interview  took  place  late  one  even- 
ing. It  was  written  at  the  time.  Along 
the  corridor,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Hon. 
F.  D.  Monk,  the  correspondent  had  just 
met  and  talked  for  the  first  time  with 
Henri  Bourassa,  then  flushed  with  the 
by-election  success  of  his  new-born  Na- 
tionalist propaganda.  Bourassa  poured 
forth  dynamic  sentences,  standing  as  he 
spoke  and  illustrating  and  emphasizing 
with  a  wealth  of  gesture.  Mr.  Monk  sat  in 
a  revolving  desk  chair,  approving  and 
qualifying,  interpolating  here  and  there 
a  comment  calculated  -to  "tone  down"  the 
blazing  oratory  of  the  zealot.  From  that 
memorable  talk  the  newspaper  man  pro- 
ceeded to  another. 

He  sought  Beland.  For  some  days  pre- 
vious an  enterprising  press  had  been  pub- 
lishing rumors  of  the  early  accession  of 
the  Beauce  physician  to  membership  in 
the  Cabinet  then  presided  over  by  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier.  To  one  who  had  knocked 
around  the  Commons  corridors,  strayed 
into  Room  Sixteen  and  dropped  into 
casual  conversation  with  groups  of  par- 
liamentarians, particularly  en  Francais, 
there  was  nothing  astonishing  in  the  per- 
sistency of  these  press  predictions,  Be- 
land, the  young  and  rising  representative 
of  his  race,  was  the  one  to  know  what  to 
expect  from  the  strange  revolutionary 
propaganda  Bourassa  was  preaching. 

The  quiet  French-Canadian  was  com- 
paratively rarely  heard  in  the  House, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  re- 
puted to  be  one  of  its  most  brilliant  and 
effective  speakers.  He  was  not  at  all 
"showy."  He  did  not  seek  the  limelight. 
But  behind  the  scenes  he  was  one  of  the 
most  important  collaborators  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the   political   play.       For   he 
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knew  the  audience.  He  under- 
stood the  men  and  women  be- 
fore the  curtain. 

DR.  BELAND  was  pecu- 
liarly representative  of 
rural  Quebec  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  was  native  to 
its  soil — the  son  of  a  farmer — 
and  by  intuition  he  spoke  his 
mind,  accurately  and  ade- 
quately. "When  in  doubt  ask 
Beland,"  was  the  maxim  of 
minister  and  member  anxious 
to  meet  approval  at  the  hands 
of  the  habitant.  For  he  made 
few  mistakes  when  it  came  to 
interpreting  the  sentiment  of 
his  people.  They  sent  hurry- 
up  calls  for  the  young  Beauce 
physician  when  they  found 
themselves  battling  .with 
Bourassa  in  the  historic 
Drummond  -  Arthabaska  by- 
election.  He  came,  looked 
over  the  ground,  despatched  a 
laconic  telegram,  and  threw 
himself  into  the  fight.  But  it 
wasn't  known  until  after  that 
the  significant  message  the 
wires  carried  was:  "Naval 
policy  not  understood.  Elec- 
tion day  two  weeks  too  soon." 
Henri  Severin  Beland  was 
born  at  Louiseville,  Trois  ^^^^^" 
Rivieres  district,  forty-eight 
years  ago.  Concurrently  he 
attended  the  elementary  village  school  and 
helped  his  father  on  the  farm.  But  he 
early  developed  a  love  for  learning  which 
resulted  in  his  being  granted  "the  chance" 
so  dear  to  his  heart.  He  entered  the 
Classical  College  at  Trois  Rivieres,  where 
he  subsequently  secured  his  arts  degree, 
proceeding  to  Laval  for  his  course  in 
medicine.  Upon  graduation  he  practised 
for  a  year  and  a  half  in  New  Hampshire 
for  the  purpose  of  mastering  English,  and 
finally  settled  in  St.  Joseph  de  Beauce, 
where  he  was  almost  immediately  elected 
mayor  by  a  record  majority.  His  public 
career  testifies  his  remarkable  popularity 
with  his  people.  Wften  serving  his  initial 
session  in  the  Quebec  Legislature,  to 
which  he  was  sent  from  civic  life,  Mr.  J. 
Godbout,  the  federal  member  for  the  rid- 
ing of  Beauce,  was  appointed  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Dr.  Beland  was  unanimously  chosen 
as  Liberal  candidate,  resigned  his  legis- 
lative seat  and  proceeded  to  Ottawa  in 
1902.  Beauce  is  an  old  Conservative 
constituency,  which  Mr.  Godbout  had 
won  for  Liberalism  by  632  majority  in 
1887  and  subsequently  held  by  481  and  427 
respectively  in  succeeding  elections.  When 
Dr.  Beland  emerged  from  his  first  con- 
test in  1904  the  majority  had  mounted  to 
2,300,  while  in  1908  it  reached  3,844,  his 
opponent  only  securing  a  total  vote  of 
183.  In  1911,  fighting  Bourassa  and  the 
new  Nationalist  campaign,  Beland's  ma- 
jority was  1,364,  while  in  the  recent  war- 
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time    general    election,    notwithstanding 
that  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Germany,  he 
was  re-elected  by  acclamation,  both  the 
Unionists   and   the    Opposition    claiming 
him  as  their  candidate. 

HIS  understanding  of  the  people  and 
his  hold  upon  them — an  intense  Latin 
affection — is  attributable  to  the  manner 
of  man  he  is.  Dr.  Beland  never  "grew 
up."  He  never  got  too  big  for  the  old 
home.  His  holidays  were  spent  among 
the  habitants.  His  interest  was  in  their 
problems.  The  young  folks  swore  by  him. 
In  his  college  days  he  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  athletic  arena,  and  when  he 
came  to  Ottawa  he  created  a  new  de- 
mocracy of  followers  by  turning  out  on 
the  green  sward  of  Parliament  Hill,  bat- 
ing flies  and  grounders  to  the  page  boys, 
and  generally  "coaching"  their  baseball 
team — an  unprecedented  attention  which 
earned  for  him  the  undying  loyalty  of  the 
little  messengers.  Some  summers  ago,  of 
his  own  initiative  and  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, he  travelled  through  rural  Quebec 
teaching  and  preaching  progress  in  the 
dairy  industry — one  of  the  main  agricul- 
tural vocations  of  the  province  to  which 
he  had  given  special  study — the  improving 
of  herds,  hygienic  treatment  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts, and  the  raising  of  the  general  stan- 
dard of  the  industry.  The  results,  which 
more  than  justiftevnis  mission,  coupled 
with  his  earne.ior''        icy  of  the  farmer's 
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important  part  in  the  de- 
velopment   of     Canada's 
natural  resources,  a  pro- 
paganda  then   in   its   in- 
fancy,    resulted     in     his 
selection  by  the  Govern- 
ment, along  with  Sir  Clif- 
ford    Sifton     and     Hon. 
Sydney  Fisher,  to  repre- 
sent the  Dominion  on  the 
North  American  Conser- 
vation     Commission      at 
Washington  eleven  years 
ago,  in  which  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  participated.    He  also  became 
chairman  of  one  of  the  committees  on  the 
Canadian    Commission    of    Conservation 
when  it  was  formed,  a   position  he  held 
until  he  became  a  minister  of  the  Crown. 
So  much  concerning  the  man,  and  what 
he  has  done  in  the  public  life  of  his  coun- 
try.    Rut  to  Canadians  seeking  to  pene- 
trate the  mists  which  enshroud  so  much 
of  the  nation-making  of  the  potential  mor- 
row,  special  interest  will  attach  to  the 
ante-bellum  view  of  one  who  so  intimately 
knew  and  so  well  could  interpret  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  his  province. 
It  was  that  night  in   December,   1910 
when  talking  to  him  in  his  room,  that  the 
writer   put   the   question:    "What   is   the 
ideal  of  rural   Quebec  for  the  future  of 
Canada?" 

It  set  him  thinking.  Without  response 
he  lit  a  cigar,  tilted  his  chair  and  mus- 
ingly waited  till  the  ashes  formed. 
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Beland  was  captured  by    the    Germans    in    1914. 


"To  prescribe  a  national  Canadian " 

he  began  slowly. 

But  he  was  not  to  escape.  "Not  a  pre- 
scription; a  diagnosis."  his  questioner 
persisted.  Then,  to  bring  him  to  earth, 
the  direct:  "What  of  Bourassa?  What 
of  the  propagandist  who  has  just  been 
telling  me  strange  things  in  the  other 
room?  Is  he  interpreting  or  moulding 
French-Canadian  sentiment?"  And 
finally,  the  practical,  "Will  he  triumph  in 
Quebec?" 

"Bourassa  will  not  win,"  the  words 
came  slowly  now  and  with  earnest  em- 
phasis, "because  his  Nationalism  does  not 
practice  what  it  preaches.  It  preaches 
Canadian  unity,  and  it  practises  provin- 
cial separation.  The  French-Canadian 
farmer  is  developing — he  is  doing  some 
homely  thinking  —  and  he  has  his  own 
ideals.  He  is  keenly  loyal  to  the  British 
Crown,  make  no  mistake  about  that.  One 
of  my   earliest  memories  is  the  devoted 


way  in  which  my  mother  taught  me  to 
reverence  and  love  la  bonne  reine  Victoria. 
But  he  is  peace-loving  and  jealous  of  Can- 
ada's national  entity.  Upon  these  facts 
Bourassa  plays.  But  the  habitant  is  not 
an  extremist  by  nature.  He  is  kindly, 
lovable  and  loyal.  The  blatant  so-called 
Imperialism  which  devotes  itself  to  beat- 
ing drums  and  waving  flags  is  not  for  him. 
His  loyalty  is  deeper  than  these  things. 
Neither  separatist  nor  drum-beater  can 
lead  rural  Quebec  in  the  final  analysis. 
Its  people  will  range  themselves  by  the 
bigger  and  better  ideal  of  Canadian 
autonomy  under  the  British  Crown." 

And  then  Dr.  Beland  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  paced  the  floor.  "The  heart  of 
the  French-Canadian  is  right,"  he  de- 
clared warmly.  "Canada  is  his  country 
and  the  Union  Jack  is  his  flag.  He  will 
fight  for  both  if  need  be,  and  he  will  not 
hesitate  to  give  service  and  make  sacrifice 
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for  country  and  flag.    I  know  it.    It  is  in 
me — and  I  am  one  with  my  compatriots." 

IT  was  some  months  later,  in  the  heat  of 
the  general  election  campaign  of  1911, 
that  Beland,  then  Postmaster-General, 
and  Bourassa  met  on  the  public  platform 
in  their  native  province.  The  clash  was 
at  St.  Hyacinthe  on  the  memorable  after- 
noon when  the  Nationalist  leader  and 
Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux  were  billed  to 
wage  verbal  battle.  It  was  Bourassa's 
setting  and  Bourassa's  crowd.  Lemieux 
fought  gamely.  But  he  started  out  to 
out-bluster  and  out-roar  a  huge  mob  of 
thousands  who  had  been  imported  from 
Montreal  especially  to  bluster  and  to  roar. 
His  task  was  hopeless,  and  when  the 
throng  smashed  down  the  front  of  the 
platform  and  started  to  pull  the  occupants 
off  it,  he  gave  up.  Then,  when  the  Nation- 
alist was  triumphant  and  the  cause  of 
Liberalism  seemed  lost,  Beland  went  in 
with  a  laugh,  and  before  he  got  through 
the  crowd  was  laughing  and  cheering  with 
him.  He  won  a  cordial  hearing,  some- 
thing that  had  looked  impossible  in  the 
then  state  of  the  mob  mind.  Once  before, 
in  the  same  campaign,  Beland  turned  the 
some  trick  at  Trois  Rivieres  with  an  un- 
sympathetic audience,  which,  however, 
was  not  violently  hostile  like  the  St.  Hya- 
cinthe gathering. 

These  things  were  not  done  by  elo- 
quence. Beland  is  rarely  oratorical.  He 
is,  rather,  apt  and  ready,  master  of  home- 
ly phrases  and  familiar  proverbs,  imper- 
turbable in  the  face  of  noisy  interruption, 
with  enough  of  the  exquisite  in  him  to 
command  respect  and  guarantee  against 
buffoonery,  yet  never  forgetting  for  a 
moment  to  talk  in  words  of  one  syllable 
when  that  is  necessary. 

Once  again  fate  threw  the  two  antagon- 
istic compatriots  together  under  more 
tragic  circumstances.  When  the  Great 
War  broke  out  in  Europe  the  two  French- 
Canadian  public  men  were  by  chance  of 
personal  travel  in  the  zone  immediately 
affected  by  the  sudden  launching  of  hos- 
tilities. It  was  Henri  Beland  who  stayed 
to  serve  the  cause.  He  proved  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  patriotic  trofessions  by  ac- 
tions which  have  thrilled  and  inspired 
Canadians. 

I"~\  R.  and  Madame  Beland  were  in 
*-'  Flanders  when  the  war  cloud  burst 
and  the  Hun  hordes,  spurning  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  "scrap  of  paper,"  drove  their 
devastating  course  through  little  Bel- 
gium. Within  twenty-four  hours  after 
Britain  had  drawn  the  sword  to  stand 
by  her  pledged  word,  Dr.  Beland  had 
thrown  aside  his  civilian  coat,  rolled  up 
his  sleeves  and  set  himself  to  service. 
The  first  Canadian  to  come  under  Teuton 
fire  was  this  French-speaking  parlia- 
mentarian, who  tendered  his  services  as 
surgeon  to  the  Belgian  forces  defending 
the  forts  at  Liege  against  the  first  on- 
slaught of  the  ruthless  invader. 

During  the  brief  period  in  which  the 
brave  Belgians  held  the  Huns  at  bay  Be- 
land received  his  baptism  of  blood.  "The 
tragedy,  the  cruelty,  the  horror  of  it  all 
still  lives  like  a  terrible  nightmare,"  he 
wrote  of  those  days.  "The  bravery  of  our 
fellows  was  grand.  They  gave  their  lives 
by  the  hundreds.  But  the  suffering  and 
the  agonies  of  the  badly  wounded  made 
one  look  to  Heaven  and  wonder:  How  can 
these  things  be?" 

When  the  old  forts  of  Liege  finally  fell 
before  the  great  modern  guns  of  Germany 
Dr.  Beland  escaped  with  the  remnant  of 
the  Belgian  force  to  Antwerp,  where  he 


was  joined  for  a  short  time  by  his  devoted 
wife.  Madame  Beland  had  turned  over 
her  villa  on  the  sea  near  Ostend  to  the 
Belgian  military  authorities  for  hospital 
use  and  had  volunteered  her  services  as  a 
nurse.  Her  husband,  on  his  arrival  at 
Antwerp,  was  placed  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  temporary  military  hospitals,  and 
Madame  Beland,  while  training  as  a 
nurse,  spent  much  of  her  time  in  minis- 
tering to  the  unfortunate  refugees  who 
had  trooped  into  the  city. 

Here,  on  the  arrival  of  the  British 
marines  he  transferred  his  services  to  the 
corps  who  fought  under  his  own  flag. 
He  was  temporarily  attached  to  the  Bri- 
tish force  as  surgeon,  and,  communicat- 
ing directly  for  the  first  time  with  his 
home  Government  in  Canada,  formally 
volunteered  his  services  to  the  Canadian 
overseas  strength.  That  offer  was  at 
once  accepted,  and  the  gallant  ex-Minister 
was  commissioned  as  Major  in  the  Army 
Medical  Corps  of  the  Canadian  Overseas 
Service. 

BUT  he  was  not  destined  to  join  his 
fighting  fellow  citizens  on  the  fields 
of  France.  During  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  siege  of  Antwerp  when  the  British 
evacuated  the  city,  he  was,  by  his  own 
choice,  left  wounded  in  the  St.  Elizabeth 
Hospital  there.  The  story  of  Beland's 
heroism  at  Antwerp  would  never  have 
been  known  but  for  the  thrilling  letter 
of  an  officer  of  the  British  marines.  The 
proposal  was  made  to  him  to  wait  until 
the  wounded  men  whom  he  was  to  attend 
were  brought  in  out  of  the  zone  of  fire, 
but  the  heroic  French-Canadian  was  not 
built  that  way.  He  went  to  the  post  of 
duty,  which  was  the  post  of  danger,  and 
paid  the  penalty  of  a  patriot. 

The  graphic  story  is  best  told  in  the 
letter  of  the  British  officer,  dated  from 
Holland  on  November  2,  1914,  and  written 
to  one  of  Beland's  fellow  parliamentarians 
in  Canada.  It  was  published  in  partial 
form  in  the  press  at  that  time,  and  is 
gripping  in  unembellished  tribute.  "Dr. 
Beland,"  the  officer  wrote,  "was  minister- 
ing to  four  of  our  poor  fellows  who  had 
been  hit  in  the  bombardment.  Despite  the 
caution  of  officers  he  went  forward  to 
dress  their  wounds,  saying,  'I  am 
here  to  serve.'  The  bombardment  at 
the  time  was  very  severe  and  a  shell 
bursting  near  to  where  he  was  dressing  a 
man's  leg  hit  him  in  three  places,  inflict- 
ing ugly  wounds.  He  was  taken  back  and 
the  corps  was  anxious  that  he  accompany 
them  to  Holland.  He  refused,  telling  the 
subaltern  who  was  sent  for  him  that  he 
wanted  to  stay  at  his  post.  He  was,  when 
the  British  force  left  Antwerp,  at  the  St. 
Elizabeth  Hospital.  'Tell  my  friends  at 
home  not  to  worry.  Tell  them  I  am  all 
right,'  was  his  message." 

The  letter  justifies  the  employment  of 
British  marines  in  the  defence  of  Ant- 
werp. It  says:  "Had  it  not  been  for  our 
defence  the  Belgian  army  would  have 
found  great  difficulty  in  getting  away  to 
France,  and  all  we  have  to  regret  is  that 
so  many  of  us  were  forced  to  come  here 
(Holland)  to  escape  capture."  This  Bri- 
tish naval  officer  speaks  of  Hon.  Dr.  Be- 
land as  "your  brave  Canadian  whose  ser- 
vices will  never  be  forgotten  by  many  of 
our  men." 

ONE  of  the  last  letters  of  any  length 
and  general  information  which  have 
reached  Canada  from  Dr.  Beland — for 
over  two  years  past  he  has  apparently 
been  restricted  to  the  briefest  possible 
personal  messages  —  was  written  from 


Antwerp  on  December  9,  1914,  after 
the  Teuton  occupancy  of  the  city.  Por- 
tions permitted  publication  are  as  follows : 

"Things  have  become  strict  and  strained 
here  since  I  last  wrote.  Let  me  give  you  an 
idea:  You  cannot  circulate  with  an  auto. 
Your  horse,  if  you  have  one,  must  be  re- 
gistered and  accounted  for  every  three  or 
four  days,  if  not  requisitioned.  To  cir- 
culate in  any  way  you  must  have  a  per- 
mit from  the  Kommandant  and  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  burgomaster,  and  you  must 
not  be  a  subject  of  one  of  the  Allied 
Powers.  You  must  have  a  special  permit 
for  your  bicycle  and  pay  for  a  license, 
which  has  to  be  renewed  every  week.  You 
are  not  allowed  to  receive  or  to  have  in 
your  possession  an  English  or  French 
paper.  This  offence  is  punishable  by  both 
fine  and  imprisonment.  No  one  is  al- 
lowed to  leave  the  'Position  Fortified' 
which  comprises  all  the  region  inside  the 
exterior  line  of  forts.  If  a  party  should 
escape  the  surveillance  and  pass  on  into 
Holland,  his  family  and  property  are 
made  answerable.  These,  in  short,  are 
some  of  the  fast  regulations  now  im- 
posed on  the  poor  Antwerp  population. 

"I  do  not,  of  course,  mention  the  regular 
instalments  of  the  war  contribution,  the 
principal  item  being  300.000  frs.  every 
week.  Then  there  are  25,000  cigars  every 
day,  8,500  bottles  of  wine,  and  the  balance 
in  the  keeping!  My  wife  has  one  officer 
and  three  men  to  lodge  and  feed.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  procure  money.  The 
agents  (financial)  are  precluded  from 
cashing  coupons  as  the  banks  are  closed. 

"There  are  only  about  thirty  wounded 
Belgian  soldiers  left  in  St.  Elizabeth  Hos- 
pital. The  balance  have  been  sent  to  Ger- 
many as  prisoners  as  soon  as  they  could 
be  moved.  A  few  days  ago  an  ambulance 
of  wounded  nurses  and  doctors  was  trans- 
ferred to  Germany. 

"I  have  written  Fiset  (Deputy  Minis- 
ter of  Militia  for  Canada)  early  in  Sep- 
tember asking  to  be  attached  to  the  Army 
Medical  Corps,  but  have  not  received  any 
word  from  him.  No  letter  entered  Ant- 
werp after  the  3rd  day  of  October.  The 
officer  Goering,  in  whose  custody  I  am. 
said  I  could  remain,  though  an  investiga- 
tion was  being  carried  on  by  the  Kom- 
mandant here.  He  did  not  think  I  would 
be  molested  on  account  of  my  being  a 
surgeon.  But  no  one  can  tell  what  to- 
morrow will  be  like.  If  anything  should 
happen  to  me  the  family  (probably  mean- 
ing the  household  with  whom  he  resided) 
will  take  all  necessary  steps  to  inform 
Perley.  (Sir  George  Perley,  the  Acting 
High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  Lon- 
don.) 

"This  war  has  impressed  me  so  deeply 
that  I  do  not  think  I  can  ever  be  the 
same  man  in  the  future.  The  destitution 
of  this  poor  people  is  something  the  world 
will  speak  about  for  centuries  to  come.  It 
seems  that  the  last  drop  of  vitality  is 
pressed  out  of  their  substance.  Happily 
Old  England  and  the  Neutral  States  have 
opened  their  hearts  and  purses.  It  is 
known  here  what  our  Canadians  in  par- 
ticular have  done  and  are  doing  for  the 
relief  of  the  foodless  and  homeless  fami- 
lies in  Belgium,  and  it  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten for  generations  if  the  poor  people  sur- 
vive. England.  Canada  and  the  United 
States  stand  above  all  in  this  humani- 
tarian task  of  restoring  life  as  from  the 
murderous  heel  of  the  victor.  You  are 
Messed  by  a  nation,  an  entire  nation. 

"My  good  wife  is  so  depressed.     She  is 
busy  three  days  in  each  week  visiting  the 
poor  of  her  town.     She  distributes  black 
Continued  on  page  63. 


The  Government  Must  Act 

Drastic  Steps  Needed  to  Increase 
Food  Production 


UNION  Government  has  gone  back  to 
power  with  a  distinct  mandate  from  the 
people  of  Canada:  "Do  whatever  is 
necessary  to  win  the  war — and  do  it  quickly." 

The  first  thing — the  great,  essential  thing — 
is  for  Canada  to  produce  more  food.  With  the 
old  world  on  the  verge  of  famine  it  is  not 
necessary  to  explain  why  this  duty  rests  upon 
us.  Nations  cannot  send  all  their  able-bodied 
men  to  war  and  still  raise  enough  food  to  feed 
themselves.  If  Canada  and  the  United  States 
do  not  increase  their  food  production  the  people 
of  Britain  and  France  must  starve.  It  is  quite 
conceivable  that,  if  wa  fail  in  this  supreme  duty, 
the  bony  hand  of  famine  will  pluck  down  the 
standard  of  our  armies  at  the  moment  when 
victory  is  in  sight. 

There  is  probably  not  a  man  or  woman  in 
Canada  who  has  not  said:  "We  must  produce 
more  food  and  eat  less.  We  must  help  to  feed 
our  Allies  overseas."  There  are  probably  few 
people  in  the  country  who  would  refuse  to  do 
what  was  in  their  power  to  do  individually  to- 
ward that  end.  There  will  be  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  working  voluntarily  and  in- 
dustriously in  back-yard  gardens  this  summer. 
Patriotic  households  will  economize  on  food 
consumption.  But  individual  effort,  no  matter 
how  widespread,  will  not  serve.  The  situation 
calls  for  Government  action,  for  sweeping  mea- 
sures. Increased  production  must  be  absolutely 
assured  and  economy  enforced. 

What  is  the  Government  doing  about  it? 

There  is  no  evidence  yet  of  any  definite 
policy  nor  of  any  effort  to  grapple  with  the 
problem.  Provincial  Governments  are  train- 
ing men  to  run  tractors  and  are  sending  out 
lectures.  Pretty  soon  the  mails  will  be  flooded 
with  literature.  We  might  as  well  endeavor  to 
drive  the  Germans  out  of  Flanders  by  distribut- 
ing printed  copies  of  Lord  Haldane's  speeches 
among  the  people  of  Berlin !  Instruction,  ex- 
hortation, pottering  around,  muddling  through ! 
It  is  time  this  policy  of  preaching  ceased  and 
one  of  practising  began. 

A  Government  which  dared  to  be  autocratic 
could  solve  this  problem  in  the  winking  of  an 
eye.  Figures  are  available  to  show  how  much 
untitled  land  there  is  in  each  province  available 
for  use.  The  first  step  would  be  to  decide  how 
much  each  province  should  be  called  upon  to  do 
in  the  way  of  increased  acreage.  As  the  farmers 
could  not  undertake  to  till  the  additional  land 


the  next  step  would  be  to  conscript  labor  for 
work  on  the  farms.  Find  out  how  man>  men 
would  be  needed  and  then  GO  GET  THEM. 
Take  the  man  from  behind  the  glove  counter 
and  the  newspaper  stand,  the  man  who  runs  the 
typewriter  and  the  man  who  waits  in  the  re- 
staurant— take  every  man  who  can  be  spared  or 
can  be  rdplaced  by  a  woman.  Apportion  the 
man  power  thus  procured  according  to  counties. 
If  necessary  form  them  into  squads  in  charge 
of  trained  agriculturists  and  employ  them 
where  they  are  needed.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  breaking  in  of  the  new  land,  power  tractors 
should  be  supplied  by  the  various  governments. 
This  has  been  done  to  some  extent  already,  but 
instead  of  supplying  them  by  the  score  they 
must  be  supplied  by  the  hundred,  even  by  the 
thousand.  There  should  be  thousands  of  men 
to-day  receiving  tuition  in  the  handling  of 
tractors.  Factories  should  be  taken  over  by 
the  Government  and  turned  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  tractors.  Other  factories  should  be  . 
taken  over  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  all 
farm  equipment  that  will  be  necessary  —  seed 
drills,  plows,  discs,  mowers,  gasoline  engines. 

The  same  determined  policy  would  bring 
about  economy  in  foodstuffs.  The  time  has 
passed  when  we  can  afford  to  stop  at  exhorta- 
tion and  pledge  cards.  Little  has  been  ac- 
complished by  the  kid  glove  system.  There  are 
few  visible  signs  of  restraint  in  consumption 
and  food  is  still  wasted  through  carelessness 
and  indifference.  The  voluntary  system  has 
been  tried  and  found  wanting. 

The  Government  must  now  take  things  into 
its  own  hands.  Meatless  days  should  be  estab- 
lished with  rigid  penalties  for  infractions.  If 
necessary  the  amount  of  food  purchaseable  by 
any  family  should  be  fixed  and  regulated.  It 
will  seem  autocratic  and,  therefore,  be  highly 
unpalatable  to  our  democratic  tastes,  but  this 
year  nothing  should  count  except  that  one  all- 
important  consideration  —WE  MUST  SAVE 
FOOD.  We  must  forget  our  rights  in  this 
crisis  and  remember  only  our  duties. 

The  people  of  Canada  are  in  a  mood  for  self- 
sacrifice.  They  are  in  a  mood  to  accept  any 
measure  that  the  Government  may  deem  neces 
sary  for  war  purposes.  What  is  needed  then  it 
the  necessary  courage  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  devise  and  impose  these  measures 

When  is  Union  Government  going  to  start? 
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Politicians  Ruined  the   1917  Offensive 


French  Government  Saved  Germans  From 
a  Serious  Defeat. 


A  SENSATIONAL  article  by  Wythe  Wil- 
liams apears  in  Collier's  Weekly,  in 
which  the  charge  is  made  that  the  early  of- 
fensive in  1917  under  Nivelle  and  Haig  would 
have  resulted  in  shoving  the  Germans  back  to 
the  line  of  the  Meuse  had  not  French  politi- 
cal interests  interfered  to  force  a  cessation 
of  activity  at  the  critical  moment.  As  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Timeg,  Mr. 
Williams  has  had  opportunities  for  close 
observation,  and  he  tells  his  story  with  a 
wealth  of  detail  that  brings  conviction.  He 
says  in  part: 

Under  the  regime  of  Joffre  the  Allied  line 
in  France  was  directed  from  Chantilly. 
Chantilly  was  a  word  upon  every  lip.  It  was 
spoken  in  tones  of  awe,  admiration,  and  hate, 
but  nevertheless  it  was  a  word  that  ended 
argument.  It  was  a  word  supreme.  Paris 
which  means  the  Government— was  so  eclipsed 
that  with  the  fall  of  Joffre,  Paris  decided  the 
Grand  Quartier  General  should  be  moved  else- 
wnere.  There  was  no  apparent  reason  for  it 
except  that  Chantilly-well.  Chantilly  savor- 
ed too  much  of  power  or  of  too  much  power 
according  to  the  viewpoint.  From  all  this 
H?J r translatJed  >deas  for  the  change  in  the 
Jw  TC°mmand  aslde  ^om  a  tenable  reason 
that  Joffre  was  tired,  and  a  younger  more 
aggressive  general  was  needed  to  carry  out 
a  battle  of  decision  that  would  end  the  war 
Anyway,  the  Grand  Quartier  went  to  Beauvais 

town  oH^T  t0A,'tS  Prescnt  location  a*  ^e 
town  of  Blank.     Almost  everybody  in  France 

ori°nTPVhteHreal  name--  The  German  P^ss  has 
calls  it  fiknT"8  °f  t,me8'  bUt  the  CenSOr  8ti" 
With  this  change  from  Chantilly  and  the 
Parll  T  °/  NlVe"e  t0  the  ^Preme  command, 
ThmlH  T"  .agam  Ca^e  into  what  il  believes 
should  be  its  own.  To  state  the  case  plainly 
Parhament  decided  that  supreme  power  would 
never  again  be  vested  in  any  man  at  the  Grand 
Quart.er   General      The   real     supreme    com 

i£Z"r  n  be  Paris-  Nivelle  was  t0  in- 
duct the  field  operations,  and  that  was  all 

Immediately   after    Nivelle    assumed     com- 

oT'lnffrpT  M"  enlarPeme"t  "Pon  the  plans 
of  Joffre  for  the  campaign  of  1917.  He  de- 
cided to  go  beyond  the  mere  extension  of  the 
limits  north  and  south  and  upon  a  rebegin- 
»>ng  of  the  Battle  of  the  Somme.  His  on  n- 
■on  was  that  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  did  not 
gain  the  desired  results  because  the  entire  at- 
tack was  too  frontal  in  its  character  and  gave 
the  enemy  the  liberty  of  flank  movements 
and  flank  attack  upon  the  Allied  salient.  Ni- 
velle conceived  the  idea  of  a  great  converging 
offensive  with  the  principal  attacks  coming 
from  the  south  and  west.  To  begin  this  plan 
he  first  needed  more  infantry  and  more  can- 
non. Sir  Douglas  Haig,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  forces,  immediately  extended 
the    British    lines   so    that   the     entire     Tenth 


French  Army  of  twelve  infantry  divisions 
and  considerable  artillery  was  withdrawn 
from  the  north  and  placed  in  reserve. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1917.  there  was  an 
Allied  council  in  London  attended  by  Lloyd 
George.  Bonar  Law,  Generals  Haig  and  Ni- 
vpIIo.  Premier  Ribot,  and  the^French  War 
Minister.  Painleve.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion the  Nivelle  plan  was  agreed  upon 
without  the  plan  itself  being  fully  divulged. 
The  sitting  was  dramatic.  Ribot  kept  insist- 
ing upon  the  rights  of  governments  to  know 
the  detailed  plans  of  the  field  commanders, 
opposing  Nivelle's  argument  that  this  particu- 
lar knowledge  should  be  in  the  possession  of 
as  few  persons  as  possible.  Ribot  was  op- 
posed by  Bonar  Law,  whose  first  question 
was  addressed  to  Sir  Douglas  Haig.  He  said: 
"Are  the  two  generals  in  accord  on  this  mat- 
ter?" Haig  replied:  "We  are  in  perfect 
accord."  Ribot  repeated  his  argument,  when 
Bonar  Law  suddenly  closed  all  discussion  with 
the  remark:  "Well,  if  our  generals  are  in 
accord  and  wish  to  keep  these  plans  secret, 
we  have  not  the  right  cither  to  know  them  or 
demand  them." 

When  Nivelle  returned  from  London  his 
Tenth  Army,  with  artillery,  had  moved  into 
its  new  position,  and  he  was  ready  to  discuss 
his  plans  with  his  group  and  army  leaders. 
Following  is  his  plan:  The  chief  French  at- 
tack, instead  of  coming  from  the  south  of  the 
Somme,  as  arranged  by  Joffre,  was  shifted  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Aisne  over  east  of  Soissons. 
This  particular  choice  of  ground  for  a  main 
attack  has  been  considerably  discussed,  but 
Nivelle's  reason  for  making  it  was  this:  At 
Soissons  itself  the  Germans  came  straight 
down  to  the  Aisne,  but  eastward  to  Rheims 
their  lines  bent  back,  so  that  all  along  that 
front  the  French  held  the  bridgeheads,  which 
are  about  the  most  important  item  in  modern 
strategy.  While  this  front  was,  therefore,  to 
be  the  chief  French  offensive  sector,  the 
other  main  point  of  the  battle  was  to  be  con- 
ducted far  to  the  north  by  the  English  troops 
before  Lens  and  stretching  down  to  Arras. 

There  was  to  be  a  secondary  English  at- 
tack before  Bapaume;  farther  to  the  south, 
and  just  below  that,  a  secondary  French  at- 
tack was  planned,  under  General  Franchet 
d'Esperey,  between  Roye  and  the  Oise.  Thus 
it  is  easy  to  follow  the  gigantic  conception  of 
this  battle.  It  was  to  be  so  big  that  it  could 
never  have  been  known  by  a  tingle  name.  In 
fact,  it  was  called  by  Nivelle  "The  Battle  of 
1917."  It  was  to  be  the  battle  of  decision  that 
would  end  the  war. 

Far  north  the  hammer  was  to  strike  first. 
The  English  were  to  lead  off;  then  the  sec- 
ondary blows,  both  English  and  French,  were 
to  follow  on  succeeding  days,  with  the  last 
move  to  be  made  by  the  main  French  forces  in 
the  east.  It  was  the  belief  of  Haig  and  Ni- 
velle that  by  these  great  converging  attacks 
the  centre  of  the  German  line  must  retire. 
But  the  conception  of  Nivelle  was  even  bigger 
than  all  this,  for  it  included  a  third  phase  of 
the  English  attack,  which  was  to  spread  far- 
ther north  into  Flanders.  This  actually  did 
happen — but  three  months  late. 

So  far  as  the  general  plan  is  concerned,  it 
was    quite    natural,    under    the   conditions   of 
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rn  war,  that  the  Germans  should  discover 
the  menace  in  front  of  them.  Their  great 
salient  into  the  French  lines  that  had  its 
limits  so  near  to  Paris  was  now  seriously 
threatened.  So  they  decided  upon  the  famous 
it  to  the  Ilindenburg  Line,  straightening 
out  their  front  and  attempting  to  keep  the 
pivots  of  the  rear  movement  before  Arras  and 
Soissons.  However,  in  the  south  they  were 
pushed  so  closely  that  they  could  not  hold  the 
ons  pivot,  so  were  forced  back  upon  the 
Massif  of  Saint-Gobain  by  Nivelle's  menace  of 
envelopment. 

This  retreat  to  the  Ilindenburg  Line  put 
out  of  action  the  proposed  secondary  French 
and  English  attacks  from  the  Aisne  to  Ba- 
paume. I  again  digress  slightly  from  the 
action  of  the  story. 

At  the  end  of  January  there  was  a  military 
conference  at  Calais  attended  by  Lloyd 
George,  who  suggested  that  during  the  forth- 
coming offensive  it  would  be  desirable  that 
all  British  troops  in  France  should  be  com- 
manded by  the  French  generalissimo.  On 
February  27  word  came  from  Sir  William 
Robertson  placing  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  all 
his  armies  under  the  orders  <of  General  Ni- 
velle. 

Now  getting  along  again  to  the  German  re- 
treat, it  was  Nivelle  who  gave  instructions  to 
Haig  to  follow  up  and  not  lose  contact  with 
the  enemy   and   to  attack   whenever   possible. 
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The  same  instructions  were  also  given  to 
General  Franchet  d'Esperey,  and  on  the  25th 
and  26th  of  March  the  Allied  forces  faced  the 
Germans  in  their  Hindenburg  lines.  The 
Allied  point  of  liaison  was  before  the  city  of 
Saint-Quentin. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  concern- 
ing the  offensive  that  followed:  "Why  did 
Nivalis  persist  in  his  plan  after  the  Germans 
had  made  this  retreat  to  the  Hindenburg 
Line,  which  threw  part  of  his  plan  out  of 
action?"  The  answer  of  every  informed  mili- 
tary man  is  quite  easy  to  understand.  For  it 
was  only  the  secondary  attacks  in  the  gen- 
eral conception  of  b:ittle  that  were  thus 
affected;  viz.,  the  British  attack  at  Hapaume 
and  the  French  attack  between  Boye  and  the 
Oise.  Only  the  Allied  centre  was  thus  thrown 
into  inaction,  all  of  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  principal  attacks  in  the  north  and 
around  the  bond  of  the  line  to  the  east.  Be- 
sides— and  this  is  important  the  retreat  thus 
gave  the  Allies  their  secondary  objectives 
without  a  shot  being  fired.  The  German  re- 
treat gave  more  shock  troops  to  the  Allies, 
who  now  did  not  need  seriously  to  attack  on 
the  centre  of  the  enemy  line  since  it  had  al- 
ready retired. 

On  the  contrary,  Hindenburg,  who  was  cer- 
tain of  a  big  offensive  against  his  entire 
front,  was  only  able  to  dispense  with  one  sole 
division  on  his  actual  front  line  despite  the 
shortening  movement.  The  Imperial  ambi- 
tion was  to  send  German  troops  to  aid  Austria 
in  an  offensive  against  Italy  in  Trent,  but 
now  every  reserve  division  available  in  the 
Central  Empires  was  rushed  to  the  western 
front,  so  that  when  the  offensive  began  there 
were  fifty-two  divisions  of  reserves,  or  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  behind  the  lines 
from  Flanders  to  Champagne. 

I  have  shown  how  Nivellc  secured  one  army 
of  reserves  by  the  extension  south  of  the 
British  lines,  the  Tenth  French  Army  of 
twelve  divisions,  with  artillery,  which  had 
been  in  the  north.  By  the  German  retreat  to 
the  Hindenburg  Line,  the  Allied  commander- 
in-chief  was  able  to  form  another  French  re- 
serve army,  which  became  known  as  the  First 
French  Army,  under  command  of  General 
Fayol. 

As  I  have  already  explained,  General  Fran- 
chet  d'Esperey  was  to  conduct  the  secondary 
French  attack  on  the  Noyon  line.  Naturally 
he  had  been  given  such  a  concentration  of 
French  troops  that  after  the  German  retreat 
he  had  twenty-six  divisions  facing  only  six 
divisions  of  Germans.  He  did  not  need  so 
many,  therefore  sixteen  divisions  were  taken 
away  and  nearly  all  of  his  artillery.  Four  of 
these  divisions  were  added  to  the  eighth  divi- 
sions constituting  General  Anthoine's  Fourth 
French  Army  in  the  group  of  armies  then 
commanded  by  General  Petain,  east  of 
Rheims.  This  made  twelve  divisions  for  the 
attack  on  Moronvillers  crest,  planned  by  Pe- 
tain to  disengage  Rheims  from  bombardment. 
The  remaining  twelve  divisions  taken  from 
Franchet  d'Esperey  constituted  the  First 
Army,  under  Fayol,  or  the  second  army  of  re- 
serves for  the  general  offensive. 

The  original  dates  for  the  offensive  wert 
set  for  the  beginning  of  April;  the  English 
were  to  lead  off  on  April  4.  Franchet 
d'Esperey  was  to  make  the  secondary  French 
attack  on  the  6th.  while  the  great  effort  on 
the  Aisne  was  fixed  for  April  8.  So  far  did 
the  retreat  to  the  Hindenburg  Line  fail  to 
throw  the  offensive  out  of  gear  that  the  ac- 
tual moment  of  attack  was  only  retarded  in 
such  a  way  as  might  happen  in  any  offensive 
— by  weather  or  a  decision  for  further  artil- 
lery preparation.  Haig  actually  attacked  on 
April  9  and  12.  Franchet  d'Esperey  struck 
on  the  14th.  The  troops  on  the  Aisne  went 
"over  the  top"  on  the  16th — which  is  the  date 
by  which  the  entire  offensive  is  generally 
known.  Petain  attacked  east  of  Rheims  on 
the  Moronvillers  crest  a  day  later.  The  Eng- 
lish took  Vimy  Ridge  as  ordered,  and  I  now 
consider  particularly  only  the  dispositions  of 
the  French  forces  prepared  for  the  grand  at- 
tack on  the  Aisne,  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  so  much  controversy. 

On  the  morning  of  April  16  the  left  half  of 
the  Aisne  line  between  Soissons  and  Craonne 
was  held  by  the  Sixth  French  Army,  under 
command  of  General  Mangin.  The  right 
half,  between  Craonne  and  Rheims,  was  held 
by   the   Fifth    Army,  commanded   by   General 


Mazel.  Both  armies,  as  well  as  the  two  re- 
serve armies  the  Tenth  and  the  First,  under 
Generals  Duchene  and  Fayol — belonged  to  the 
group  of  armies  of  the  reserve  commanded  by 
ral   Micheler. 

The  majority  of  the  fifty-two  German  re- 
serve divisions  were  concentrated  against 
these  two  French  armies  of  shock— the  Sixth 
and  Fifth,  under  Mangin  and  Mazel.  The 
German  general  army  order  of  that  day  ad- 
dressed to  the  troops  on  the  Aisne  was:  "Re- 
sist to  the  death  in  the  first  line." 

Now  comes  another  question  that  has  often 
been  asked:  "Why  did  not  these  two  French 
armies  pierc»  and  even  smash  the  German 
line?"  I  am  able  to  state  that,  as  part  of 
the  conception  of  this  offensive,  the  first  re- 
sult hoped  for  by  the  Allies  was  to  dislodge 
the  Germans  and  drive  back  their  entire  line 
at  least  as  far  as  the  River  Meuse.  This 
much  was  revealed  av  a  conference  held  at 
the  French  Grand  Quartier  General  on  April 
6,  attended  by  the  President  of  the  Republic. 

The  answer  to  the  question:  "Why  was  this 
result  not  achieved — why  were  the  German 
lines  not  broken?"  is  this:  By  nightfall  of  the 
\6th  of  April  the  Frcnrh  armir*  were  no 
longer  under  military  authority,  but  were  in  a 
domain  purely  political. 

On  the  morning  of  that  day.  April  16,  1917, 
there  were  gathered  in  the  Village  of  Sa- 
vigny,  at  the  headquarters  of  General  Mich- 
eler. commanding  Jhc  group  of  armies,  over  a 
dozen  members  of  the  French  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  who  came  out  from 
Paris  to  take  in  the  spectacle  of  the  attack. 
The  date  of  their  arrival  will  remain  tragic  in 
history.  Whether  Micheler  allowed  them 
there  or  whether  they  came  on  their  own  invi- 
tation and  insisted  on   remaining  upon   their 


own  authority,  1  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know 
that  by  nightfall,  as  a  result  of  what  they  saw 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives — a  real  battle 
of  blood  and  steel  they  were  all  in  a  mad 
panic.  Throughout  the  day  they  had  fran- 
tically telephoned  the  Government  in  Paris 
that  the  French  armies  were  being  slaughter- 
ed, and  demanded  that  the  offensive  just 
under  way  be  ordered  stopped. 

The  offensive  did  not  actually  cease  at 
once.  But  from  that  first  day  it  was  so 
hampered  by  political  interference  that  it 
could  never  again  get  into  its  stride.  Yet 
despite  the  German  order  to  resist  to  the 
death  in  the  first  line,  the  French  had  by 
nightfall  of  that  first  day  taken  both  their 
first  and  second  lines! 

At  this  point  entered  England,  or  rather 
the  English  Government,  whose  intelligence 
department  in  Paris  is  unusually  efficient  in 
that  it  works  underground  as  well  as  in  the 
clear. 

On  April  18  came  a  telegram  from  Lloyd 
George  to  Sir  Douglas  Haig  demanding  the 
reason  why  the  French  Government  desired  to 
discontinue  the  action,  and  asking  Haig's  per- 
sonal opinion  in  the  matter.  Haig  replied 
the  following  day  in  a  letter  that  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  logical  argument.  He  urged 
against  the  offensive  being  discontinued  or 
interfered  with.  He  first  replied  to  the  chief 
point  of  the  French  Parliamentarian  clamor, 
which  had  to  do  with  the  alleged  heavy  losses. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  figures  were  greatly 
gerated,  and  also  that  if,  as  they  said, 
France  could  not  now  afford  to  suffer  so  much 
in  man  power,  this  offensive  would  be  her  last 
opportunity  to  conduct  the  war  on  such  a 
large  scale  as  might  result  in  complete  victory 
He  foresaw  the  immediate  wearing  continuous 
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counter-attacks  by  the  Germans  when  this 
offensive  eeased.  He  foresaw  what  happened 
on  the  Chemin  des  Dames — German  attacks 
all  summer  long  which  cost  more  French  lives 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July  than  in 
the  two  months  previous  which  witnessed  the 
entire  offensive  in  question.  He  went  even 
farther  and  pointed  out  that  with  the  French 
only  making  limited  offensives  henceforth  the 
Germans  would  be  free  to  operate  where  they 
pleased.  He  forecast  their  offensive  program 
in  Russia  and  in  Italy.  He  closed  with  a 
strong  appeal  that  the  offensive  continue  un- 
checked, as  victory  was  in  sight,  and  that  the 
German  line  would  be  finally  smashed. 

England  immediately  made  strong  repre- 
sentations to  France,  but,  although  the  battle 
continued,  the  life  was  gone  from  it,  and  the 
Paris  press — governmentally  informed — kept 
up  the  frantic  clamor  that  the  French  armies 
were  being  sacrificed.  General  Mangin — 
whose  army  suffered  just  one-half  the  loss  of 
Mazel's  army,  on  his  right — was  being  pub- 
licly pilloried.  Six  months  previous,  after 
his  brilliant  battle  at  Verdun,  where  he  re- 
took in  a  few  days  all  the  ground  gained  by 
Germany  in  long  months,  Mangin  was  the 
idol  of  France.  But  that  was  forgotten — 
now  he  was  "assassin"  and  "butcher." 

On  the  26th  of  April  Nivelle  saw  President 
Poincare  at  the  Elysee.  By  this  time  the 
number  of  losses  fed  to  the  public  by  the  press 
had  reached  150,000.  This  number  had 
mounted  from  already  exaggerated  figures 
furnished  by  Justin  Godart,  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Service  do  Sante,  who  had  an- 
nounced   to    the    Cabinet    that    the    French 


slaughter    was    95,000    wounded     and     25,000 
dead. 

Godart  got  his  figures  by  what  has  been 
called  an  "administrative  error"  of  adding 
some  of  his  hospital  returns  twice  and  even 


three  times.  That  is  to  say,  the  same  wound- 
ed passing  through  field  dressing  stations, 
field  hospitals,  and  base  railheads,  where  the 
cases  were  sorted  for  shipment  to  far-distant 
at  each  point.  How  Godart  enlarged  the  num- 
hospitals,  where  often  added  into  the  total  roll 
ber  of  dead  I  do  not  know.  But  this  explan- 
ation concerning  his  numbers  of  wounded  has 
been  made  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  pub- 
lic  session. 

When  Nivelle  saw  Poincare  the  real  figures 
were  in  hand — carefully  compiled  by  reliable 
army  authorities  on  the  ground.  They  were 
given  to  the  President  of  the  Republic.  These 
figures  were  54,000  wounded  and  15,000  dead 
for  the  entire  period  of  nine  days  from  the 
beginning  of  the  attack. 

In  the  meantime  England's  attitude  had 
been  getting  more  insistent.  The  very  next 
day,  April  26,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  arrived  in 
Paris  for  a  conference  with  President  Poin- 
care, Premier  Ribot  and  Minister  of  War 
Painleve.  Instead  of  presenting  Haig  with 
Nivelle's  figures,  furnished  the  day  previous, 
these  heads  of  the  French  nation  went  back  in 
their  argument  for  stopping  the  offensive  to 
the  figures  of  Godart -95,000  wounded  and 
lio,00U  dead — an  exaggeration  of  over  70  per 
cent.! 

Despite  all  this,  Haig  repeated  his  argu- 
ments for  the  offensive  going  on  without  fur- 
ther interference  or  delay.  He  made  it  not 
only  clear  that  the  British  army  was  standing 
with  Nivelle  in  his  plan,  but  he  pointed  out 
another  vital  fact.  This  was  that  of  the  fifty- 
two  divisions  of  German  reserves  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  battle  it  was  now  definitely 
known  that  forty  divisions  had  been  com- 
pletely used  up  and  were  out  of  action.  Haig 
told  the  French  Government  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  only  twelve  reserve  divisions  left — 
that  they  could  not  possibly  stem  a  great 
Allied  attack,  and  that  meanwhile  the  French 
had  two  entire  reserve  armies  with  artillery 
in  their  Aisne  sector  alone  that  had  not  yet 
fired  a  shot. 

The  French  Government  on  that  day  assur- 
ed Haig  that  the  battle  would  go  on.  Haig 
returned  to  his  headquarter!  on  April  28. 
The  next  morning,  after  he  was  out  of  town — 
AprQ  29 — Paul  Fainleve,  Minister  of  War, 
sent  u  telegram  to  General  Nivelle  ordering 
that  the  entire  offensive  be  immediately 
stopped. 

It  is  now  a  matter  of  definite  knowled: 
and  proof — that  on  that  day  the  German  gen- 
eral army  order  was  to  prepare  immediately 
for  a  quick  retreat  to  the  line  of  the  River 
Meuse.  Three  German  army  commanders  had 
been  ordered  to  Berlin  in  disgrace.  The  end 
of  the  German  invasion  of  France  seemed  at 
hand. 


The  Automobile  of  the  Future 


A  Glassed-in  Luxurious  Parlor  on  Wheels 
Predicted. 


WHAT, 
be  lik 


will  the  automobile  of  the  future 
ike,  (he  car  that  people  will  drive, 
say,  twenty-five  years  from  now?  C.  H. 
Claudy  attempts  to  answer  this  question  in 
Scientific  American.  He  gives  a  detailed  pic- 
ture of  the  car  of  the  future,  and  a  very  revo- 
lutionary picture  it  is.  Here  are  some  of  the 
ideas  he  lays  down: 

The  automobile  of  the  future  will  be  wea- 
ther-tight. The  open  car,  the  so-called  "tour- 
ing model"  will  never  be  as  popular  in  the 
future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Of  course 
there  will  always  be  as  many,  if  not  more, 
body  models  in  the  future  as  now,  but  they 
will   all    tend    t  M   standard,  just   as 

most  of  the  models  to-day  tend  towards  the 
standard  touring,  roadster  or  limousine  bod- 
ies. And  this  standard  model  will  be  a  wea- 
ther-proof affair.  Probably  it  will  be  all 
glass-sides,  front,  rear  and  roof.      The  entire 


trend  of  the  industry  runs  from  clumsiness  to 
refinement,  and  the  present  styles  of  bodies, 
modeled  from  long  practice  on  the  precedents 
of  hundreds  of  years  of  coach  building,  are 
far  too  clumsy  to  live. 

The  glass  sides  will  come  down,  of  course, 
for  warm  weather.  Curtains  inside  will  keep 
out  the  glare,  and  a  roof  curtain  will  keep  off 
sun  when  shade  is  wanted.  But  frames,  in- 
stead of  being  of  heavy  wood  or  metal,  will 
approximate  tin-  framing  now  used  on  the 
most  modern  glass  show  eases.  If  malleable 
is  ever  made,  the  frame  may  be  dis- 
pensed with,  but  this  story  cannot  well  go 
into  the  possibilities  of  such  a  development 
nobody  has  discovered  malleable  glass,  to 
date! 

The  power  plant  of  the  cur  of  the  not-too- 
near  future  will  be  under  the  body  and  • 
near  the  rear  axle. 

Now,  wait  a  minute!  A  thousand  gasoline 
engineers  are  about  to  arise  and  call  me  wick- 
ed names,  and  tell  me  it  can't  be  done.  I  dare 
say  it  can't  with  a  gasoline  engine.  But 
who  said  the  car  of  the  future  hail  to  have  a 
gasolint  engine? 

There  is  at  least  one  brand    new    develop- 
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ment  in  the  steam-ear  field,  which  does  this 
very  thing  puts  the  power  plant  where  it 
belongs,  close  to  the  rear  axle,  thus  dispens- 
ing with  the  long  shaft,  the  universals  and 
their  likelihood  of  breaking  and  wearing  out, 
and  their  power  loss.  Electric  automobiles  of 
the  present  all  have  their  power  plants  on  or 
near  the  point  of  power  application.  One 
truck,  which  drives  from  all  four  wheels,  and 
at  least  one  front  drive  pleasure  car  show 
that  some  engineers  appreciate  the  real  me- 
chanical need  of  putting  the  source  of  power 
and  the  place  where  the  power  is  applied  as 
close  together,  not  as  far  apart,  as  possible. 

If,  as  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  the 
greatest  of  all  power  problems  is  finally  solv- 
ed if  we  ever  learn  to  develop  the  power  in 
gasoline,  alcohol,  kerosene,  explosives,  coal — 
wherever  latent  power  is — directly  into  elec- 
tricity, then  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
where  the  power  plant  will  be.  And — make 
no  mistake  about  it  that  development  will 
one  day  be  made.  To  get  electricity  from 
coal  now  we  have  to  burn  it,  and  turn  it  into 
heat,  use  the  heat  to  make  water  vapor,  which 
has  mechanical  movement,  use  the  mechanical 
movement  of  the  steam  to  drive  a  turbine  or 
a  piston  and  the  resulting  rotation  to  turn  a 
generator  after  which  we  take  out  about  U  n 
Heal  energy  for  every  hundred 
per  cent,  in  the  coai.  We  do  better  with 
gasoline,  because  we  turn  it  directly  into  me- 
chanical power  in  the  cylinders  of  our  cars. 
Some  day  we'll  turn  it  directly  into  electrical 
energy     and  the  perfect  motor  will  arrive. 

But  here  are  other  possibilities  besides  elec- 
tricity. Kerosene,  alcohol,  crude  oil,  some 
unknown  fuel  -any  or  all  may  be  developed 
in  the  future  as  rapidly  as  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  of  to-day  has  grown.  No  man 
can  say.  because  no  man  knows,  but  surely  the 
possibility  is  more  probable  to  us,  to-day, 
than  the  facts  of  to-day  were  probable  to  us 
twenty  yean  ago! 
How. 

Conceding  all  this,  or  rejecting  it  as  you 
will,  the  fact  remains  that  whether  the  gaso- 
line engine  persists  and  stays  under  the 
hood,  or  n  new  engine  is  developed  which 
moves  back  to  the  rear  axle,  the  means  of 
ol  of  a  motor  are  undergoing  a  revolution 
right  now      and  the  end  is  far  to  seek. 

The  first  automobile  had  an  engine  to  pull 
the  car,  a  man  to  start  the  engine,  a  man  to 
stop  the  car,  a  man  to  pump  the  gasoline,  a 
m.in  to  turn  down  the  oiler,  a  man  to  pump 
the  tires,  a  man  to  fill  the  oil  lamps,  a  man  to 
light  them-  Oh.  it  was  the  same  man,  but  the 
point  is  the  engine  didn't  do  anything  but  pull 
him  around.  He  had  to  attend  to  all  the  rest 
of  it  himself. 

To-day  the  engine  supplies  power  for  lights, 
power  to  start  itself,  power  to  pump  up  tires, 
power  to  pump  its  own  oil,  power  to  pump  its 
own  gasoline. 

What  is  next?  Power  to  stop  itself,  of 
course!  And  here  we  are  on  solid  ground, 
for  the  vacuum  brake,  which  uses  engine 
power  to  create  suction  and  air  pressure  to 
apply  brakes,  is  already  on  the  market.  So 
is  an  electrical  brake,  which  uses  the  stored 
engine  energy  in  the  battery  to  wind  a  cable 
on  a  drum  and  puts  so  much  pressure  on  the 
brake  bands  that  the  best  practice  is  to  keep 
them  thoroughly  oiled! 

The  car  of  the  future  won't  leave  anything 
to  be  done  by  man  power.  In  two  or  three 
years  foot  brakes  will  be  things  of  the  past 
except  on  cheap  cars.  Why  should  a  man 
exert  muscle  to  stop  a  car  any  more  than  to 
$tart  it?  What's  that  great  brute  of  an  en- 
gine idling  under  the  hood  for? 

v,  jump  three  jumps  more.  If  the 
engine  Btarts  and  lights  and  pumps  and  stops 
itself,  why  shouldn't  it  steer  the  car?  Revo- 
lutionary? Nonsense!  That's  what  they 
said  of  "foredoors."  Know  what  a  foredoor 
is?  Probably  not,  unless  you  have  driven 
several  years.  All  cars  of  to-day  have  them. 
That's  what  they  said  of  electric  starters — 
revolutionary,  impossible,  absurd — etc.  Well, 
can  you  sell  a  thousand-dollar  car — or  a  five- 
hundred-dollar  car,  for  the  matter  o'  that 
without  a  starter?     You  cannot. 

.4 »id  in  the  future  the  car  with  the  steering 
wheel  will  be  as  obsolete  as  the  car  with  the 
hand  pump  for  gas  or  oil  is  to-day! 

The  car  of  the  future  will  have  no  such 
thing  as  a  "driver's  seat."  All  the  seats  in 
the  car,  save  the  rear  one,  will  be  moveable. 


Driving  will  be  done  from  a  small  control 
board,  which  can  be  held  in  the  lap.  It  will 
be  connected  to  the  mechanism  by  a  flexible 
electric  cable.  A  small  finger  lever,  not  a 
i,  will  guide  the  car.  Another  will  at- 
tend to  speed  changes,  buttons  will  light  and 
warm  the  car,  blow  the  horn,  apply  the  brakes 
rything.  The  driver  will  sit  right  or 
left  as  he  pleases,  or  even,  on  country  roads, 
on  the  rear  scat.  Driving  will  be,  then,  what 
it  ought  to  be,  a  mental,  not  a  physical,  exer- 
cise. 

This  is  no  wild  guess,  but  the  inevitable 
end  of  practice  foreshadowed  in  present  de- 
velopments. We  have  with  us  now,  for  in- 
stance, the  push  button  electric  gear  shift.  It 
displaces  the  manual  work  of  moving  around 
a  set  of  gears,  and  docs  the  labor  electrically, 
with  energy  stored  in  the  storage  battery  by 
the  engine.  Of  course,  the  car  of  the  future 
will  be  without  gears,  but  that  is  not  the 
question — to-day  we  have  gears  but  are  sim- 
plifying our  driving. 

And  don't  protest  that  an  electric  cable 
can't  carry  all  the  controlling  influences  from 
driver  to  car,  to  engine,  to  lights,  horn,  brake, 
speed  control,  steering.  The  modern  church 
organ  has  five  banks  of  keys  and  hundreds 
of  stops.  Every  key  has  an  electrical  circuit, 
every  stop,  every  coupler,  every  pedal  has  at 
least  one  and  sometimes  several,  and  they  all 
— the  whole  several  hundred  of  them  go  in 
one  flexible  cable  so  that  a  modern  console 
can  be  moved  about  in  the  church,  exactly  as 
the  modern  control  board  of  the  future  will 
be  moved  about  in  the  automobile. 

Pedals,  levers,  dials,  contraptions  of  all 
sorts,   will   disappear.       The   interior  of   the 


car  of  the  future  will  look  like  a  little  pleasure 
house,  not  the  engine  room  of  the  U-boat. 
The  engine — I  won't  quarrel  with  you  as  to 
whether  it  is  electric,  gas  or  steam,  or  located 
r  the  hood  or  the  rear  seat — will  deliver 
and  store  enough  power  to  do  everything 
about  the  car  that  manual  labor  now  does. 
The  air-brake  displaced  hand  braking  on  the 
railroad  train,  making  greater  speeds  and 
safety  possible — it  has  started,  with  its  rival, 
the  electric  brake,  to  do  the  same  for  the  mo- 
tor.    It  will   succeed. 

Steam  or  electric  steering  has  displaced 
hand  steering  on  all  great  ships  why  should 
you  sit  humped  over  a  much-in-the-way-of- 
your-comfort  steering-wheel,  when  your  en- 
gine can  supply  the  muscle  and  all  you  need 
to  supply  is  the  brain! 

The  motor  car  of  the  future  will  be  low. 
You  won't  climb  into  it  -  you  will  step  into  it. 
Six-inch  clearances  will  be  ample,  because  the 
future  won't  have  any  bad  roads.  In  any 
modern  city  any  car  could  get  along  with  a 
six-inch  clearance.  Fifty  years  ago  and  all 
cities  had  their  muddy  avenues,  their  stony 
streets,  their  impassable  ways.  Fifty  years 
hence  a  mud  road,  a  rocky  road,  a  "bad"  road 
will  be  as  much  a  curiosity  in  the  country  as 
the  Broadway  or  Michigan  Avenue  of  fifty  or 
a  hundred  years  ago  would  be  to-day. 

Exterior  excrescences  are  doomed.  Present 
practice  runs  fenders  into  bodies,  and  has 
cleared  the  running  boards  of  the  boxes,  bat- 
,  spare  tires,  acetylene  generators, 
etc.,  of  a  few  years  ago.  Future  practice  will 
i  very  soon — banish  all  such  "out-at- 
elbows"  things  as  projecting  headlights, 
knobby  tire  carriers    on    the    rear,    gasoline 


— L.     Raven-Hill    in     Punch,    London. 

BURGLAR  BILL. 
The  Potsdam  Pincher:  "Surely  you  ain't  askin'  me  to 
give  up  my  swag  arter  all  the  trouble  I've  had  gettin' 
it.  an'  all  the  valible  blood  I've  spilt!" 
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tanks  that  collect  dust,  license  brackets  with 
the  license  hanging  loose  and  all  such!  At 
least  one  car  has  made  a  tremendous  step  for- 
ward in  concealing  the  gas  tank,  and  provid- 
ing a  circular  tire  carrier  under  the  rear 
seat  where  it  is  hardly  to  be  seen.  The  same 
concern  has  put  out  a  touring  model  with  a 
top  which  disappears  into  the  body — no  top- 
boot  to  adjust — and  they  have  just  started! 
Wait  until  they  all  wake  up! 

Just  think  of  the  idiocy  of  our  present 
method  of  carrying  license  tags.  Every 
State  in  the  Union  demands  them.  They  are 
of  nearly  uniform  size.  And  so — because  they 
always  did  do  it — every  manufacturer  hangs 
a  bracket  on^the  rear  or  sets  it  up,  like  a  little 
card,  on  a  rear  fender.  Why  no  one  has 
thought  of  providing  a  couple  of  holes  to 
screw  the  blame  thing  against  the  rear  of  the 


body  where  it  can't  rattle  and  can  collect  dust 
only  on  one  side,  further  deponent  sayeth 
not! 

The  car  of  the  future  will  carry  neither 
extra  tires  nor  extra  wheels.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  non-puncturable  tire  doesn't 
arrive — which  it  will,  probably — and  if  the 
substitute  for  rubber  is  never  made — which 
it  will  be — why,  some  of  you  will  come  across 
with  a  substitute  for  air.  What?  Of  course 
you  mustn't  ask  me  what  it  will  be!  If  I 
knew,  I  wouldn't  be  writing  this  story.  I'd 
be  cutting  coupons  and  refusing  to  speak  to 
any  one  except  John  D.  and  Laird  Andy. 
But  the  troubleless  tire  is  on  the  way,  and 
the  car  of  the  future  will  have  it.  A  spare 
tire  in  the  future  will  be  as  extinct  as  the 
dodo  and  as  unknown  as  a  spare  engine,  a 
spare  gasoline  can  or  an  extra  top  is  to-day. 


The  Trillion  Dollar  War 


The  Financial  Situation  May  Create  This 
Name. 


THE  war  has  created  new  money  standards. 
Men  talk  and  think  in  billions.  Perhaps 
even  the  trillion  will  be  reached.  Henry  C. 
Wiltbank  discusses  this  point  in  Every  Week. 
He  writes: 

To-day  a  million  dollars  is  only  small  change 
— petty  cash.  No  trouble  about  spending  it 
quickly  now.  Just  be  patriotic  and  turn  it 
over  to  the  United  States  government  to  help 
pay  for  the  war.  In  less  than  an  hour  the  last 
penny  would  have  vanished,  leaving  you  with 
a  strong  sense  of  loyalty  and  the  knowledge 
that  you  have  financed  the  fighting  expenses 
of  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  $16,666.66 
a  minute,  or  $277.77  every  time  the  clock 
ticked  off  a  second. 

Let's  see  what  the  dictionaries  say  about 
the  trillion: 

The  number  denoted,  by  a  unit  with  twelve 
zeros  annexed. 

A  thousand  multiplied  by  itself  three  times. 

Not  much  to  kindle  the  imagination  in  de- 
finitions like  that.  Let's  look  at  it  from 
another  angle.    A  trillion  is: 

A   thousand  billions. 

A  million  millions. 

A   billion  thousands. 

Or,  better  yet,  let  it  stand  up  in  type  and 
speak  for  itself,  going  the  dictionary  gentle- 
man two  better  in  the  matter  of  "zeros." 

$1,000,000,000,000.00. 

It  is  almost  time  for  the  adding-machine 
men  to  turn  out  some  new  models  with  an  ad- 
ditional bunch  of  keys  on  them;   for  the  tril- 


lion is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  more 
senses  than  one. 

Yes,  the  trillion  is  on  its  way.  The  world 
conflict  will  probably  be  its  creator,  and  it  is, 
perhaps,  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the 
struggle  of  nations  will  go  down  in  history  as 
the  Trillion  Dollar  War. 

Only  the  other  day  an  English  writer,  in 
an  exhaustive  study  of  war  costs,  placed  the 
total  up  to  August  1  last  at  $107,500,000,000; 
and  that  figure  did  not  include  America's 
expenditures,  which  are  likelv  to  reach  $20,- 
000,000.000  for  the  first  year  of  this  nation's 
participation. 

So,  even  now,  we  are  within  measurable  dis- 
tance of  that  "thousand  multiplied  by  itself 
three  times."  More  than  a  hundred  billion 
dollars  already  gone  through  the  war,  the 
daily  cost  of  the  conflict  increasing  every  day, 
and  the  arrival  of  peace  problematical — these 
are  all  steps  on  the  road  trillionward.  Nine 
more  of  those  hundred  billion  dollar  expendi- 
tures, and  the  million  million  dollar  mark  will 
be  a  reality. 

And  if  it  ever  comes  to  paying  the  piper 
for  his  trillion,  that  musical  debt  collector's 
annual  income  will  make  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
yearly  spending  money  look  like  the  coin  you 
drop  in  the  blind  man's  hat.  For,  at  an  aver- 
age rate  of  five  per  cent.,  the  nations  of  the 
world  will  be  paying  in  interest  alone  $50,- 
000.000.000  yearly,  $136,986,301.37  daily,  $5,- 
707.762.55  an  hour,  or  $95,129.37  every  second. 

But,  even  if  we  do  not  witness  the  coming 
of  the  trillion  in  dollars,  it  is  already  with  us 
in  a  minor  degree.  "Ten  cents  make  one 
dime;  ten  dimes  make  one  dollar."  Over  one 
hundred  billions  is  calculated  as  the  cost  of 
the  war  already.  One  hundred  billion  dollars 
is  just  one  trillion   dimes. 

The  trillion  has  arrived. 


Give  the  Whole  Truth 


British   Writer  Demands  That  Suppres- 
sion of  Information  Cease. 

THE  British  people  are  beginning  to  stir. 
The  old  acquiescence  in  everything  done, 
the  willingness  to  "muddle  through"  has  van- 
ished. There  is  now  a  tendency  to  demand 
efficiency,  to  insist  upon  the  truth.  British 
newspapers  and  periodicals  are  talking  frank- 
ly to-day  along  the  lines  of  the  articles  which 
have  been  appearing  in  MacLean's  Magazine 
and  The  Financial  Post.  Among  the  things 
that  MacLean's  has  stood  out  against  is  the 
suppression  of  the  truth  and  it  is  gratifying 
now  to  find  many  of  the  most  influential 
British  periodicals  demanding  that  the  Gov- 
ernment keep  the  public  informed  of  every- 
thing that  goes  on.  For  instance,  Sir  Harry 
Johnston  takes  up  the  matter  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Magazine  with  a  vigor  that  shows  how 
strongly  the  thinking  people  of  Britain  feel. 
He  writes: 


The  main  truths  about  this  war  for  our 
consideration  and  consolation  are:  that  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  August,  1914,  found  our 
nation  and  empire  unprepared  to  meet  the 
shock  on  land,  backward  in  our  military  edu- 
cation and  organization,  a  little  wooden  and 
insular  in  our  naval  ideas,  but  eminently 
sound  in  our  finance  and  altogether 
splendid   in   the  fighting  spirit  of  our  armies 

white,  yellow  and  black,  especially  white: 
sound  also  in  the  main  as  to  our  government 
of  backward  peoples  and  subject  races.  So 
that  despite  surface  mistakes  and  errors  of 
judgment  the  British  rule  in  India  and  Africa 
held  good;  the  British  Empire  did  not  break 
up  at  the  test  of  this  struggle,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  held  together  firmly.  The  fighting 
peoples  in  Ireland,  India,  Africa,  Auitral: 
and  North  America  ranged  themselves  behind 
the  Imperial  Government  in  London  and  en- 
abled us  to  withstand  German  armies,  Ger- 
man-provoked rebellions  of  minorities,  Ger- 
man intrigues  with  neutrals  to  a  degree  that 
will  be  ranked  as  marvellous  when  the  true 
history  of  these  times  is  written  by  impartial 
philosophers. 

As  the  proof  of  the  pudding  lies  in  the  eat- 
ing,   so    this   happy    salvation    of   our   native 


land  and  the  gigantic  empire  it  tries  to  govern, 
the  loyalty  of  the  daughter  nations,  and  the 
heartening  friendship  of  the  best  elements  in 
the  United  States  are  a  joint  testimony  to  the 
main  facts  in  the  case;  (l)that  we  were 
blameless  for  the  outbreak  of  war,  even 
though  our  diplomacy  may  have  been  blind  in 
not  preparing  us  for  its  coming;  (2)  that  the 
unselfish  use  (the  maintenance  of  Free  Trade) 
which  we  had  made  of  our  Empire  of  13,000,- 
000  square  miles  had  won  for  us  the  regard 
and  the  financial  backing  of  important 
neutral  nations;  and  (3)  that  we  could  not 
have  so  greatly  misgoverned  or  misdirected 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  India,  South  Africa, 
Egypt,  Nigeria,  Malaysia,  Cyprus,  for  the 
mass  of  their  peoples  to  have  held  so  closely 
to  the  British  connection  in  these  critical 
years. 

With  these  main  facts  in  view,  there  has 
therefore  been  little  or  no  excuse  for  the 
policy  of  suppressing  the  truth  which  has  been 
in  force  in  Government  Departments  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed at  the  opening  of  the  Franco-Ger- 
man War  in  1870,  when  as  Regent  she  had  to 
justify  her  setting  aside  the  advice  of  Coun- 
sellors: "This  is  MY  war."  The  anecdote  is 
probably  apocryphal,  but  it  well  illustrates  the 
tenor  of  thought  on  the  part  of  a  small  band 
of  permanent  and  parliamentary  officials  in 
control  over  our  energies  in  1914.  They  put  it 
this  way,  generally:  "Look  here,  old  chap, 
this  is  our  show,  don't  you  know.  Eh,  what? 
We're  goin'  to  run  the  war,  and  we're  jolly 
well  goin'  to  do  it  on  our  heads.  Don't  you 
worry."  So  thinking  they  knew  everything 
there  was  to  be  known  we  didn't  worry. 
"Business  as  usual"  seemed  a  very  comforting 
maxim.  Another  saying  was  in  reference  to 
a  general,  an  admiral,  a  departmental  official: 
"What  so-and-so  don't  know,  ain't  know- 
ledge." Some  distinguished  but  slightly 
passe  great  man  in  the  army  or  navy  had  not 
heard  of  some  most  recent  device  in  offensive 
warfare,  therefore,  it  didn't  exist;  and  vic- 
tories won  by  its  means  were  to  say  the  least 
indecorous,  "not  playin'  the  game,"  charac- 
teristic of  the  low-down  Hun.  Above  all,  in 
those  days  of  1914  and  1915  specialists  were 
abhorred  at  headquarters;  the  "johnnies"  who 
thought  they  knew  something  that  lay  out- 
side the  field  of  official  knowledge. 

Some  such  asserted  they  knew  all  about 
the  geography  of  the  Dardanelles  .... 
then  they  had  better  do  garrison  duty  at 
Stockport  or  Aden.  "Mesopotamia?  Ye-es; 
but  you'd  much  better  go  and  buy  mules  in 
Argentina  .  .  .  no,  Arabic  won't  be  much 
use  for  that,  but  you'll  soon  pick  up  Span- 
ish. .  .  ."  "You  know  all  about  German 
Eait  Africa,  I  dare  say,  but  Serbia's  the 
place  for  you.  .  .  ."  "Tropical  hygiene? 
Stuff  and  nonsense!  A  whisky-peg — but  not 
too  often — and  keep  your  bowels  open.  That's- 
tropical  hygiene,  for  a  sensible  man."  Thou- 
sands of  our  men  in  East  Africa,  Mesopotamia, 
Macedonia  were  to  die  or  be  invalided  from 
malaria  and  other  germ  diseases  before  the 
War  Office  could  be  induced  to  patronize 
malaria  experts;  and  wrathful,  indeed,  were 
some  of  the  generals  who  were  asked  to  sanc- 
tion the  supply  of  mosquito  netting  and  en- 
join its  use. 

Of  course  we  have  got  far  beyond  all  that 
now.  Sheer  necessity  has  placed  the  worst 
of  the  muddlers  and  farceurs  on  the  shelf 
and  has  brought  knowledgeable  practical  men. 
into  the  Government  and  the  Departments  of 
State;  though  still  the  suppression  of  the 
truth  goes  on — mechanically. 

Nor  does  the  whole  fault  lie  with  Govern- 
ment officials  or  Government  controlled  news- 
papers. The  pacifist  press  will  not  let  one 
who  differs  from  them  on  the  blamelessness 
rmany  dilate  on  the  stupid  and  needless- 
German  atrocities  in  the  conduct  of  this 
German-originated  war;  or  point  out  that 
with  a  world  constituted  as  it  is,  military 
training  and  military  service  have  come  to 
stay;  or  explain  why  the  community  cannot 
agree  to  allow  the  validity  of  "conscientious" 
objection!  either  to  the  paying  of  taxes  or 
to  the  rendering  of  state  service  ordained  by 
the  laws  framed  by  a  majority  of  the  people's 
representatives. 

We  are  not  allowed  in  any  one  of  the  great 
and  influential  journals  to  state  the  truthi 
nhout  religion,  though  it  is  a  truth  on  which— 
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as  Lord  Beaconsficld  said — all  sensible  men 
are  in  agreement.  We  arc  not  allowed  to 
state  the  truth  about  education,  in  the  matter 
of  quality  and  quant  Audi- 

tion of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  We  are 
not  allowed  to  state  the  truth  about  alcohol 
where  it  might  catch  the  eyes  of  the  laborer  or 
the  soldier  or  the  working  woman,  lest  by  SO 
doing  we  might  diminish  the  profits  of  the 
r,  the  distiller,  or  the  army  canteen. 
The  excuse  for  suppressing  the  truth  at  the 
back  of  the  Home  Oilier,  and  Ad- 

miralty mind  has  been  the  belief  most  diffi- 
cult to  eradicate  that  the  British  people  were 
a  mass  of  ninnies,  that  they  could  not  face 
reverses,  that  if  once  it  was  admitted  that 
British  generals  or  admirals  could  make  a 
mistake  or  ministers  be  misled  by  a  miscalcu- 
lation,   the    prestige    of    the    Cabinet    would 


suffer  and  our  people  lose  heart  and  the  Ger- 
gnin    in    audacity.         Also    these    blind 
rs  of  the  blind  0   long  as 

any     anpli  lency    was    not 

printed  in   the   British  press  it  had  no  exist- 
not  at  any  rate  "confirmed."  and, 
lacking  this  confirmation,  would  not  be  taken 
notice  of  by  the  Germans.     And  in  order  that 
the   British  people  might   not  realize   th< 
tent    and    the    virulence    of    the    German    pro- 
nda.  the  lies  and  the  libels  it  circulated, 
aggeration  of  our  small  blem- 
or  trifling  >o  be  pre- 

much  as  possible  from  seeing  the 
German  books  and  newspapers;  and  journals 
of  our  own  side  like  the  '  Mnyazint 

which  dared  to  publish  the  gist  of  the  German 
or  neutral  press  organs  were  virtually  to  be 
penalized. 


The  Life  After  Death 


('iinan  Doyle's  View  of  What  it  Beyond, 
Presenting  All  Details. 

THERE  have  been  many  notable  converts 
to  spiritualism  of  recent  years.  Perhaps 
no  one  who  has  become  convinced  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  communicating  with  those  who  have 
passed  beyond  has  been  better  known  than 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  the  creator  of  Sher- 
lock Homes.  In  the  Metropolitan  he  tells  how 
he  became  convinced  and  the  understanding 
of  the  "other  side"  that  he  has  gained  through 

the  communications  he  has  personally  received 
and  other  communications  which  have  been 
noted  and  reported  by  reputable  witnesses. 
He  makes  it  clear  that  he  approached  the 
subject  in  a  spirit  of  incredulity  in  the  first 
place  and  that  his  conversion  was  brought 
about  by  examination  of  the  facts.  Herewith 
is  reproduced  the  conception  of  life  after 
death  that  he  presents  as  a  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations: 

Let  us  try  to  follow  what  occurs  to  man 
after  death.  The  evidence  on  this  point  is 
fairly  full  and  consistent.  Messages  from  the 
dead  have  been  received  in  many  lands  at 
various  times,  mixed  up  with  a  good  deal  about 
this  world,  which  we  could  verify.  When  mes- 
sages come  thus,  it  is  only  fair,  I  think,  to 
suppose  that  if  what  we  can  test  is  true  then 
what  we  cannot  test  is  true  also.  When  in 
addition  we  find  a  very  great  uniformity  in 
the  messages  and  an  agreement  as  to  details 
which  are  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  any 
pre-existing  scheme  of  thought,  then  I  think 
the  presumption  of  truth  is  very  strong.  It 
is  difficult  to  think  that  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
messages  of  which  I  have  personal  notes  all 
agree,  and  yet  are  all  wrong,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
suppose  that  spirits  can  tell  the  truth  about 
our  world  but  untruth  about  their  own. 

The  message  upon  these  points  seem  to  me 
to  be  infinitely  reassuring,  whether  we  re- 
gard our  own  fate  or  that  of  our  friends.  The 
departed  all  agree  that  passing  is  usually 
both  easy  and  painless,  and  followed  by  an 
enormous  reaction  of  peace  and  ease.  The 
individual  finds  himself  in  a  spirit  body,  which 
is  the  exact  counterpart  of  his  old  one,  save 
that  all  disease,  weakness,  or  deformity  has 
passed  from  it.  This  body  is  standing  or 
floating  beside  the  old  body,  and  conscious 
both  of  it  and  of  the  surrounding  people. 
At  this  moment  the  dead  man  is  nearer  to 
matter  than  he  will  ever  be  again,  and  hence 
it  is  that  at  that  moment  the  greater  part  of 
those  cases  occur  where,  his  thoughts  having 
turned  to  someone  in  the  distance,  the  spirit 
body  went  with  the  thoughts  and  was  mani- 
fest to  the  person.  Out  of  some  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cases  carefully  examined  by  Mr. 
Gurney,  I  think  that  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  of  such  apparitions  were  actually  at  this 
moment  of  dissolution  when  one  could  im- 
agine that  the  new  spirit  body  was  possibiy 
so  far  material  as  to  be  more  visible  to  a 
sympathetic  human  eye  than  it  would  later 
become. 


These  cases,  however,  are  very  rare  in 
comparison  with  the  total  number  of  deaths. 
In  most  cases  I  imagine  that  the  dead  man  is 
much  too  preoccupied  with  his  own  amazing 
experience  to  have  much  thought  for  others, 
on  finds,  to  his  surprise,  that  though  he 
endeavors  to  communicate  with  those  whom 
he  sees,  his  ethereal  voice  and  his  eth 
touch  are  equally  unable  to  make  any  im- 
pression upon  those  human  organs  which 
arc  only  attuned  to  coarser  stimuli.  It  is  a 
fair  subject  for  speculation,  whether  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  those  sight  rays  which  we  know 


to  exist  on  either  side  of  the  spectrum,  or  of 
those  sounds  which  we  can  prove  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  a  diaphragm  to  exist  although  they 
oo  high  for  mortal  ear,  may  not  bring  us 
some  further  psychical  knowledge.  Setting 
that  aside,  however,  let  us  follow  the  for- 
tunes, of  the  departing  spirit.  He  is  present- 
ly aware  that  there  are  others  in  the  room 
who  were  there  in  life,  and 
among  these  others,  who  seem  to  him  as  sub- 
tial  as  the  living,  there  appear  familiar 
and  he  finds  his  hand  grasped  or  his 
lips  kissed  by  those  whom  he  had  loved  and 
Then  in  their  company,  and  with  the 
help  and  guidance  of  some  more  radiant  being 
who  has  stood  by  and  waited  for  the  new- 
comer, he  ;  his  own  surprise  through 
all  solid  obstacles  and  out  upon  his  new  life. 

This  is  a  definite  statement,  and  this  is  the 
story  told  by  one  after  the  other  with  a  con- 
sistency which  impels  belief.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  it  is  already  very  different  from 
any  old  theology.  The  spirit  is  not  a  glorified 
angel  or  a  goblin  damned,  but  it  is  simply 
the  person  himself,  containing  all  his  strength 
and  weakness,  his  wisdom  and  his  folly,  ex- 
exactly  as  he  has  retained  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. We  can  well  believe  that  the  most 
frivolous  and  foolish  would  be  awed  into 
decency  by  so  tremendous  an  experience,  but 
impressions  soon  become  blinded,  the  old  na- 
ture may  reassert  itself  in  new  surrondings, 
and  the  frivolous  still  survive  as  our  seance 
rooms  can  testify. 

And  now,  before  entering  upon  his  new 
life,  the  new  spirit  has  a  period  of  sleep  which 
varies  in  its  length,  sometimes  hardly  existing 
at    all,    at    others    extending    for    weeks    or 


— Bernard   Partridge   in   Punch,  London. 
THE  DANCE  OF  DEATH. 
The  Kaiser:  "Stop!    Stop!    I'm  tired." 
Death:   "I   started  at   your   bidding;    I  stop   when   1 
choose." 
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months.  Raymond  said  that  his  lasted  for 
six  days.  That  was  the  period  also  in  a  case 
of  which  I  had  some  personal  evidence.  Mr. 
Myers,  on  the  other  hand,  said  that  he  had 
a  very  prolonged  period  of  unconsciousness. 
I  could  imagine  that  the  length  is  regulated 
by  the  amount  of  trouble  or  mental  preoc- 
cupation of  this  life,  the  longer  rest  giving  the 
better  means  of  wiping  this  out.  Probably 
the  little  child  would  need  no  such  interval 
at  all.  This,  of  course,  is  pure  speculation, 
but  there  is  a  considerable  consensus  of 
opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  a  period  of 
oblivion  after  the  first  impression  of  the  new 
life  and  before  entering  upon  its  duties. 

Having  wakened  from  this  sleep,  the  spirit 
is  weak,  as  the  child  is  weak  after  earth 
birth.  Soon,  however,  strength  returns  and 
the  new  life  begins.  This  seems  to  be  the 
point  where  we  may  discuss  heaven  and  hell. 
Hell,  I  may  say,  drops  out  altogether,  as  it 
has  long  dropped  out  of  the  thoughts  of 
every  reasonable  man.  This  odious  concep- 
tion, so  blasphemous  in  its  view  of  the  Crea- 
tor, arose  from  the  exaggerations  of  Oriental 
phrases,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  of  ser- 
vice in  a  coarse  age  where  men  were  frighten- 
ed by  fires,  as  wild  beasts  are  scared  by  the 
travelers.  Hell  as  a  permanent  place  does  not 
exist.  But  the  idea  of  punishment,  of  purify- 
ing chastisement,  in  fact  of  Purgatory,  is 
justified  by  the  reports  from  the  other  side. 
Such  punishment  does  not  consist  of  gross 
bodily  pain — there  is  no  pain  beyond — but  it 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  grossest  souls  are 
in  lower  spheres  with  a  knowledge  that  their 
own  deeds  have  placed  them  there,  but  also 
with  the  hope  that  expiation  and  the  help  of 
those  above  them  will  educate  them  and  bring 
them  level  with  the  others.  In  this  saving 
process  the  higher  spirits  find  part  of  their 
employment.  Miss  Julia  Ames  in  her  beauti- 
ful posthumous  book  says  in  memorable 
words:  "The  greatest  joy  of  Heaven  is  empty- 
ing Hell."  Such  a  sentiment  as  that  is  cer- 
tainly an  advance  in  morality  since  the  days 
when  Gregory,  a  Father  of  the  Church,  and 
called  a  Saint,  said  that  one  of  the  joys  of  the 
Blessed  was  watching  the  torments  of  the 
damned. 

Setting  aside  those  probationary  spheres, 
which  should  perhaps  rather  be  looked 
upon  as  a  hospital  for  weakly  souls  than  as  a 
penal  community,  the  reports  from  the  other 
world  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  pleasant  condi- 
tions of  life  in  the  beyond.  They  agree  that 
like  goes  to  like,  that  all  who  love  or  have 
interests  in  common  are  united,  that  life  is 
full  of  interest  and  of  occupation,  and  that 
they  would  by  no  means  desire  to  return.  All 
of  this  is  surely  tidings  of  great  joy,  and  I 
repeat  that  it  is  not  a  vague  faith  or  hope, 
but  that  it  is  supported  by  all  the  laws  of 
evidence  which  agree  that  where  many  inde- 
pendent witnesses  give  a  similar  account,  that 
account  has  a  claim  to  be  considered  a  true 
one.  If  it  were  an  account  of  glorified  souls 
purged  instantly  from  all  human  weakness 
and  of  a  constant  ecstasy  of  adoration  round 
the  throne  of  the  all  powerful,  it  might  well 
be  suspected  as  being  the  mere  reflection  of 
that  popular  theology  which  all  the  mediums 
had  equally  received  in  their  youth.  It  is, 
however,  very  different  to  any  pre-existing 
system.  It  is  also  supported,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  not  merely  by  the  consistency 
of  the  accounts,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  ac- 
counts are  the  ultimate  product  of  a  long 
series  of  phenomena  all  of  which  have  been 
attested  as  true  by  those  who  have  carefully 
examined  them. 

We  cannot  look  upon  this  coming  world 
«s  n  tidy  Dutch  garden  of  a  place  which  is  so 
exact  that  it  can  easily  be  described.  It  is 
probable  that  those  messengers  who  come 
back  to  us  are  all  more  or  less  in  one  state  of 
development  and  represent  the  same  wave  of 
life  as  it  recedes  from  our  shores.  Communi- 
cations usually  come  from  those  who  have 
not  long  passed  over,  and  tend  to  grow  fainter, 
as  one  would  expect.  It  is  instructive  in  this 
respect  to  notice  that  Christ's  reappearances 
to  his  disciples  or  to  Paul  are  said  to  have 
been  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  and  that 
there  is  no  claim  among  the  early  Christians 
to  have  seen  him  later.  Our  seance  rooms  are, 
no  doubt,  only  too  full  of  Julius  Csesars  and 
Shakespeares;  but  the  cases  of  spirits  who 
give  good  proof  of  authenticity  and  yet  have 
passed  some  time  are  not  common.     There  is, 


in  Mr.  Dawson  Roger's  life,  a  very  good  case 
of  a  spirit  who  called  himself  Manton,  and 
claimed  to  have  been  born  at  Lawrence 
Lydiard  and  buried  at  Stoke  Newington  in 
1677.  It  was  clearly  shown  afterward  that 
there  was  such  a  man,  and  that  he  was  Oliver 
Cromwell's  chaplain.  So  far  as  my  own  read- 
ing goes,  this  is  the  oldest  spirit  who  is  on 
record  as  returning,  and  generally  they  are 
quite  recent.  One  gets  all  one's  views  from 
the  one  generation,  and  we  cannot  take  them 
as  final,  but  only  as  partial.  How  spirits 
may  see  things  in  a  different  light  as  they 
progress  in  the  other  world  is  shown  by  Miss 
Julia  Ames,  who  was  deeply  impressed  at 
first  by  the  necessity  of  forming  a  bureau  of 
communication,  but  admitted  after  fifteen 
years  that  not  one  spirit  in  a  million  among 
the  main  body  upon  the  farther  side  ever 
wanted  to  communicate  with  us  at  all  since 
their  own  loved  ones  had  come  over.  She  had 
been  misled  by  the  fact  that  when  she  first 
passed  over  everyone  she  met  was  newly 
arrived  like  herself. 

Thus  the  account  we  get  may  be  partial, 
but  still  such  as  it  is,  it  is  very  consistent 
and  of  extraordinary  interest  since  it  refers 
to  our  own  destiny  and  that  of  those  we  love. 
All  agree  that  life  beyond  is  for  a  limited 
period,  after  which  they  pass  on  to  yet  other 
phases,  but  apparently  there  is  more  com- 
munication between  these  phases  than  there  is 
between  us  and  Spiritland.  The  lower  cannot 
ascend,  but  the  higher  can  descend  at  will. 
The  life  has  a  close  analogy  to  that  of  this 
world  at  its  best.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  life 
of  the  mind,  as  this  is  of  the  body.  Preoc- 
cupations of  food,  money,  pain,  etc.,  are  of 
the  body  and  are  gone.  Music,  the  arts,  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  knowledge  and  progress 
have  increased.  The  people  are  clothed,  as 
one  would  expect,  since  there  is  no  reason 
why  modesty  should  disappear  with  our  new 
forms.  These  new  forms  are  the  absolute 
reproduction  of  the  old  ones  at  their  best, 
the  young  growing  up  and  the  old  reverting 
until  all  come  to  the  normal.  People  live  in 
communities,  as  one  would  expect  if  like  at- 


tracts like,  and  the  male  spirit  still  finds  his 
true  mate.  Since  connections  still  endure, 
and  those  in  the  same  state  of  development 
kept  abreast,  one  would  expect  that  nations 
are  still  roughly  divided,  though  language 
is  no  longer  a  bar,  since  thought  has  become 
a  medium  of  conversation. 

These,  roughly  speaking,  are  the  lines  of 
the  life  beyond.  All  are  agreed  that  no 
religion  upon  earth  has  any  advantage  over 
another,  but  that  character  and  refinement 
are  everything.  At  the  same  time  all  are 
also  in  agreement  that  all  religions  which  in- 
culcate prayer  and  an  upward  glance  rather 
than  eyes  forever  on  the  level  are  good.  In 
this  sense,  and  in  no  other — as  a  help  to 
spiritual  life — every  form  may  have  a  pur- 
pose for  somebody.  If  to  twirl  a  brass 
cylinder  forces  the  Thibetan  to  admit  that 
there  is  something  higher  than  his  mountains, 
and  more  precious  than  his  yaks  and  his 
sour  milk,  then  to  that  extent  it  is  good 
We  must  not  be  censorious  in  such  matters 

There  are  many  who  protest  that  this 
world  which  is  described  to  us  is  too  material 
for  their  liking.  It  is  not  as  they  would  de- 
sire it.  Well,  there  are  many  things  in  this 
world  which  seem  different  to  what  we  desire. 
but  they  exist  none  the  less.  But  when  we 
come  to  examine  this  charge  of  materialism 
and  to  try  to  construct  some  sort  of  system 
which  would  satisfy  the  idealists,  it  becomes 
a  very  difficult  task.  Are  we  to  be  mere 
wisps  of  gaseous  happiness  floating  about  in 
the  empyrean  ?  That  seems  to  be  the  idea. 
But  if  there  is  no  body  like  our  own,  and  if 
there  is  no  character  like  our  own,  then  say 
what  you  will,  we  have  become  extinct.  What 
is  it  to  a  mother  if  some  impersonal  glorified 
entity  is  shown  to  her?  She -will  say,  "That 
is  not  the  son  I  lost;  I  want  his  yellow  hair, 
his  quick  smile,  his  little  moods  that  I  know 
so  well."  That  is  what  she  wants;  that,  1 
believe,  is  what  she  will  have;  but  she  will 
not  have  them  by  any  system  which  cuts 
us  away  from  all  that  reminds  us  of  matter, 
and  takes  us  to  a  vague  region  of  floating 
emotions. 


Fighting  in  Mesopotamia 


Hardships  of  the  Campaign  Against  the 
Turk. 


THE  world  learns  of  the  fighting  in 
Mesopotamia  from  brief  despatches  that 
record  an  advance  made  or  a  town  taken.  Of 
the  actual  conditions  under  which  the  cam- 
paign is  being  fought  little  or  nothing  is 
known.  That  the  troops  suffer  unusual  hard- 
ships is  taken  for  granted.  A  graphic  picture 
of  what  the  work  is  like  is  supplied  by  an 
English  officer,  Frank  E.  Verney,  to  the 
Xational  Review.  According  to  this  writer, 
fighting  in  Mesopotamia  is  unusually  san- 
guinary and  carried  on  under  conditions  of 
indescribable  discomfort.    He  says: 

We  never  realized  what  the  word  meant 
before.  Our  idea  of  a  rise  out  of  Lucullus, 
of  a  real  Sybaritic  feast,  was  to  find  some 
intolerably  Olympian  swell  with  an  uncon- 
sumed  tin  of  jam  and  to  sit  round  him  and  IT 
in  a  wet  ditch  and  be  permitted  to  smear  our 
Delhi  biscuit  (ship's  boiler-plate)  with  the 
godly  stuff. 

Imagine  commencing  each  day's  Odyssey  of 
effort  in  a  rainstorm,  clad  in  garments  wet 
with  a  week's  mud,  rain,  and  perspiration, 
chilled  to  the  soul,  on  a  breakfast,  of  a  hard 
biscuit  and  a  bit  of  our  eternal  friend  bully 
dug  out  of  its  jagged  tin  nest  with  the 
blade  of  an  earthy  clasp-knife,  or  a  fore- 
finger that  has  forgotten  what  manicure 
stands  for.  The  same  again  at  the  midday 
halt,  and  ditto  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work, 
swilled  down  by  brown  Tigris  water  or,  if 
lucky,  Tigris  tea.  In  conditions  like  these 
values  change.  A  man  might  sleep  in  the 
middle  of  camp  with  all  the  gold  in  the  world 
at  his  feet,  and  no  one  would  touch  a  coin, 
but  if  he  were  known  to  possess  a  tin  of 
bloater  paste  under  his  shirt,  he'd  lose  it  for 
certain 


....  We  are  at  an  up-river  base  and  the 
world's  perspective  has  changed  again.  Jam 
is  no  longer  a  thing  for  which  all  the  Com- 
mandments might  excusably  be  broken;  it  is 
on  the  practical  food  plane.  We  have  real  live 
Bread  with  it  too.  Bully  beef  and  desert 
mutton  stew,  with  tinned  fruit,  make  a  fine 
rampart  to  our  straying  moral  views.  Our 
conventional  control  creeps  back,  and  we  can 
talk  of  Savoy  dinners  without  getting  child- 
ishly incoherent.  When  a  boat-load  of 
wounded  passes  us  on  the  way  down-stream, 
we  can  even  think  about  the  fighting  that  lie? 
just  ahead  of  us.  and  wonder  what  a  bullet  in 
the  stomach  feels  like  in  this  country. 

But  we  have  more  immediate  emotions. 
With  full  stomachs,  avarice  comes.  We  talk 
darkly,  secretively,  ominously  of  an  adjacent 
regiment  which  actually  has  beer  to  drink  and 
tobacco  to  smoke.  We  know  it  is  true,  for  one 
of  our  fellows  was  over  there  last  night  and 
pnrtook  thereof.  He  was  so  "bucked"  about 
it  to-day  that  he  would  scarcely  salute  the 
Brigadier. 

The  mails  are  in,  after  a  month's  silence  of 
the  outer  world.  They  have  been  redirected 
from  India.  A  senior  captain  rushes  off  to 
the  one-quarter  privacy  of  his  tent.  In  a 
minute  I  follow  with  the  other  two  occupants. 
Bill  is  frantically  tearing  at  the  paper.  We 
watch  him  feverishly.  "Hang  all  this  paper!" 
He  reaches  the  last  wrapping.  Not  cigarettes: 
we  shared  out  last  a  month  ago.     Not  tobacco 

-his  last  pipe  of  S.  &  T.  plug  went  last  week 

Not — not- "Good    God!"      A    new     dinner 

jacket  and  vest  from  Home.  A  minute's 
frozen  silence,  and  then  without  a  single 
word,  bad  or  good,  the  beautiful  garment  I  go 
flip-flap  into  the  muddiest  corner  of  the  tent 

Others  were  luckier,  and  became  prime 
favorites  at  once;  proud  senior  subs  toadied 
to  them.  Senior  officers  looked  upon  them 
with  respect,  and  I  overheard  the  "Second" 
whisper  covetously  to  the  CO.,  "Young  D  — 
has  had  a  parcel  of  'Craven!  '  " 

This  is  a  country  of  the  Field  Service  Pocket 
Book.     There  is  very  little  trench  warfare  as 
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You  Should  Know 

This  Wethey 

Label 

TBERE  it  is  -full  size — just  as  it  appears 
mi  every  jar  ;m<l  every  tin  of  the  genuine 
Wethey 's  Pure  Orange  Marmalade — the  only 
difference  is  that  here  the  label  is  reproduced 

in  white  and  black,  whereas  the  actual  label, 
as  it  appears  on  our  marmalade  jars  and  tins, 
has  a  led.  black  and  gold  border  and.  in  the 

body  of  the  label,  white  lettering  upon  a  red 
background. 

The  object  in  reproducing  the  label  here  is  to 

give  ymi  the  opportunity  of  making  yourself 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  outward  mark 
which  distinguishes  Wethey 's  Orange  Mar- 
malade from  any  other. 

A  FTEB  the  package  is  opened  and  the  marmalade  is  on  the  table,  the  label  then  is 
**not  so  important.  After  that  you  cannot  confuse  Wethey's  with  any  other  make. 
The  time  to  be  particular  about  the  label  is  when  you  are  buying. 

THEN  is  the  time  to  tell  your  grocer  that  you  MUST  HAVE 

Wethey's  Orange  Marmalade 


Made  from  choice  Seville  Oranges 
and  pure  cane  sugar  by  the  special 
Wethey  process  in  Canada's  premier 
"daylight"  food  factory  Hi  St.  Cath- 
arine? 


Have  yon  ever  tried  this  marmalade? 
If  not,  (hen  do  &>  now.  You  are  alias- 
ing something  worth  while.  Every 
package  \>  guaranteed. 


If    your    grocer    does    not    carry   Wethey's    he    will    get    it    for    you 


Serve    Wethey's    Orange    Marmalade    with 
fowl    or  game.      It   is   delicious. 


Qltljliai^l 
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Satisfaction 

Ivory  Soap  floats.  This 
alone  makes  it  more 
desirable  than  ordi- 
nary soaps.  But,  in 
addition,  it  is  extraor- 
dinarily good  soap. 
Ivory  Soap  excels  in 
every  quality  soap 
should  have  to  satisfy 
you. 

IVORY  SOAP 


•Tfi 


99  &#  PURE 


Made  in  the  Procter  A  Gamble  Factories  a!  Hamilton,  Canada 


it  is  known  in  Europe.  Vast  areas  to  operate 
over,  and  not  much  time  to  do  it  in  as  a 
rule.  The  enemy  digs  his  trenches — magnifi- 
cent ones  too — but  our  job  is  to  turn  him  out 
at  once,  and  the  only  way  we  can  do  it  in 
anything  like  time  is  to  walk  up  across  a 
billiard-table  surface  and  dig  him  out  with 
the  bayonet.  As  his  musketry  is  excellent, 
his  machine-guns  many,  and  his  fire  control 
perfect,  this  is  always  a  costly  business  for 
us.  But  we  do  it,  and  that  is  the  main  thing 
Sometimes  he  sets  a  division  down  in  a  fine 
strategic  natural  position  where  we  cannot 
get  round  him  and  cannot  get  near  enough 
with  a  frontal  attack  of  a  couple  of  thousand 
coverless  yards.  Then  we  get  as  near  as  we 
can  and  dig  trenches  ourselves  and  begin  the 
usual  trench  game.  But  this  is  never  along 
the  whole  of  his  line:  usually  one  flank.  Else- 
where it  is  a  case  of  tactical  operations,  forced 
marches,  swift  surprise  blows,  feints  and  at- 
tacks, outposts  and  convoys.  At  one  time  we 
are  out  in  the  desert  waterless;  a  few  days 
later  we  are  near  the  river  and  marshes,  with 
water  in  everything  and  as  good  a  chance 
of  drowning  as  of  getting  shot  in  the  attack. 
This  week  my  battalion  is  in  perimeter  on 
the  desert  flank  of  a  formidable  entrenched 
position.  Our  job  is  an  outpost  line  about 
a  mile  long.  Those  of  us  who  are  not  out  at 
the  posts  are  working  fourteen-hour  days, 
building  roads  with  pick,  shovel,  and  mud,  and 
making  river  "bunds"  to  keep  the  rising  river 
off  the  operation  area.  Officially  this  detail  is 
regarded  as  rest — equivalent  to  back  in  billets 
in  France! 

In  the  trenches  there  are  no  floor-boards 
and  comfortable,  timbered  dug-outs.  That 
which  we  call  a  dug-out  is  a  square  hole  dug 
in  the  face  of  the  desert.  It  may  have  a 
waterproof  sheet  pegged  across  one  end  to 
protect  its  occupant  from  the  rain,  but  that 
is  all  its  roof  protection.  A  trench  is  of  the 
same  breed;  iust  an  uncovered  slit  in  mother 
earth.  Sandbags!  We  sometimes  had  them 
issued  at  the  rate  of  six  per  man.  I  can 
remember  this  happening  twice  in  six  months 
And  we  had  fought  and  moved  and  marched 
fifty  times  in  that  period.  We  never  had 
enough  in  a  trench  for  a  machine-gun  em- 
placement. All  our  protective  works  were  of 
unreinforced  sandy  soil,  which  fell  in  on  any 
sap  or  undercut  of  more  than  eighteen  inches. 
But  one  is  vastly  better  off  in  these 
trenches,  waist  deep  in  mud  and  water,  than 
one  is  on  the  top.  The  Turk  knows  this,  and 
sticks  to  his  burrow  while  impressed  Arabs 
dig  miles  of  "retiring"  trenches  back  to  an- 
other position,  and  so  on. 

An  attack  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  un- 
pleasant. An  icy,  wet  dawn;  a  mouthful  of 
cold  tea  and-  "push."  We  can't  call  it  "over 
the  top,"  for  we  are  on  the  top  all  the  time 
practically.  We  tried  artillery  preparation 
last  time.  This  time  it  is  Surprise.  For  a 
few  minutes  the  clatter  and  ripping  rattle  of 
the  small  weapons  have  it  to  themselves,  a 
terrible  chorus  they  make  of  it  too.  A  sheet 
of  lead  sweeps  the  whole  front.  Then  the 
big  guns  chime  in  and  Hell  itself  seems  loose 
The  enemy  are  at  once  on  the  qui  vive; 
their  trenches  arc  parapeted  with  bristling. 
belching  rifles  and  traversing  machine-guns 
flintring  out  an  impassable  hail. 

We  try  to  race  across.  Our  efforts  are 
maddeningly  futile.  One's  feet  are  held  by 
the  mud,  as  is  a  fleeing  man's  in  a  nightmare 
Slipping,  sticking,  struggling,  with  bullet  and 
shell  whizzing  murderously  around.  The  smack 
of  bullets  on  flesh;  the  tumble  and  strug- 
gle in  the  mud;  the  "lie  out"  in  the  open, 
stiffening  one's  lip  to  the  agony  of  the  long 
day  and  night  watching  for  a  succouring 
stretcher-party. 


A   Rare  Knitting  Record 

We  have  marvellous  accounts  of  the 
Red  Cross  knitting  and  sewing  done  by 
women  since  the  war  began,  but  we  have 
heard  of  nothing  to  equal  the  record  of 
^Vlrs.  Linton,  of  Mitchell,  Ontario.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  Mrs.  Linton  has 
knit  Tm-  pairs  of  socks  for  the  soldiers 
and  she  is  still  knitting.  If  any  of  our 
readers  know  of  anything  to  equal  this  we 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 
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Starving  in  a  Land  of 
Plenty 

Conditions   in  Russia   Arising   Out   of 
Railroad  Confusion, 


THE  people  of  the  big  cities  of  Russia  are 
starving,  literally  starving,  and  in  the 
centre  of  a  land  of  plenty!  There  is  plenty 
of  food  in  Russia,  but  it  can't  be  brought  to 
the  hungered  residents  of  Petrograd  and 
Moscow  because  the  railroad  system  of  that 
shamble-jointed  land  hag  become  absolutely 
disorganized.  Charles  Edward  Russell  de- 
scribes the  incompetence  and  the  graft-ruiilon 
management  of  Russian  railroads  in  the' 
course  of  an  article  in  Hearst's  Magazine., 
showing  that  the  railroads  of  Russia  are  mag- 
nificently built  and  maintained,  but  execrably 
operated.  He  describes  the  situation  that  has 
-•risen  with   reference  to   feeding  the  cities: 

A  bread  line,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  not  a 
pretty  thing — especially  in  winter.  In  Petro- 
grad and  Moscow  we  have  worse  than  bread 
;  we  have  meat  lines,  vegetable  lines,  milk 
lines,  shoe  lines;  almost  everything  the  people 
require  they  must  get  by  standing  in  line 
and  waiting  for  fixed  amounts  of  the  com- 
modity to  be  doled  out  upon  a  showing  of 
cards. 

Say  there  is  a  cold  rain  falling.  Fifty  or 
seventy-five  women,  old  men  and  children, 
standing  there  without  protection,  soaked  and 
dripping,  shivering  in  Arctic  winds — the  spec- 
tacle is  not  exhilarating.  The  women  have 
cloths  folded  over  their  heads  and  tied  under 
their  chins;  they  have  garments  that  seem  to 
be  thin  and  wraps  that  are  surely  inadequate, 
rhey  stand  there  patiently,  head  cloths 
streaming  icy  drops  like  a  winter's  eaves, 
soppy  wraps  clinging  to  their  forms— no,  it 
is   not   pleasant. 

Also,  in  this  case,  it  is  fraught  with  a  cer- 
tain danger. 

Because  it  is  unnecessary,  and  there  must 
always  be  a  question  as  to  how  long  people 
will  stand  an  unnecessary  affliction  so  sore  as 
this. 

Bread  by  ticket,  meat  by  ticket,  fish  by 
ticket,  milk  by  ticket,  potatoes  by  ticket,  a 
handful   at   a    time. 

It  is  as  if  Russia  were  starving  and  all  the 
population  must  go  on  rations  and  save  every 
scrap.  Or  very  likely  you  have  a  vision  of  a 
nation  in  a  state  of  siege  and  blockade,  the 
enemy  surrounding  her  and  all  her  ports 
closed  so  that  she  may  be  cowed  and  subdued 
by  gaunt  famine. 

Is  it  so  with  Russia,  then?  Why,  not  at  all. 
There  is  no  food  shortage  in  Russia;  she  is 
overflowing  with  food.  There  is  no  blockade 
of  her  food  supplies;  she  feeds  herself  and 
always  did.  Last  summer  she  was  able  to 
send  80,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  from  Arch- 
angel  to   England. 

In  Petrograd  the  prices  of  all  necessaries  so 
high  that  poor  people  look  upon  them  with 
despair.  Thirty-six  hours  east  of  Petrograd 
no  food  product  dearer  than  before  the  war 
and  a  surplus  of  all  staples.  Here  are  some 
comparative  prices  1  compiled  while  I  was  in 
Petrograd : 

July,  1914.  July,  1917 
Bread,   a   pound    0.1 


Meat  (av.,  retail)  lb. 
Butter,  a  pound  . . 
Potatoes,  a  pound 
Eggs,  a  dozen  .... 
Lemons,  a  dozen  . . 
Nuts,  a  pound  .... 
Sardines,   a   box    .  . 


01 

.05 

09 

.45 

25 

.65 

01 

.06 

12 

.30 

30 

$1.44 

11 

.40 

05 

.20 

Radishes,  small,  10 02% 


.20 


A  pair  of  shoes  that  would  formerly  cost  7 
rubles  ($3.50)  now  costs  $25.  For  such  a 
suit  as  one  formerly  paid  $9  the  price  was  now 
560,  and  one  must  wait  weeks  to  get  it  made. 
Such  shirts  as  used  to  cost  60  cents  now  cost 
$3.     Apples  were   13  cents  each   and  oranges 


BRUCE'S  SEEDS 

Business  Established  18o0 

Your  Duty  —  To  grow  all  the  foodstuff 
possible  and  to  get  the  best  results, 
high-grade  seeds,  such  as  BRUCE'S 
are  a  necessity. 

Our  Duty — To  provide  sufficient  seed  and 
of  the  highest  grade  possible. 

OUR  DUTY  IS  DONE 


Our  1918  Catalogue 

is  ready — 112  pages  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Implements  and  Poultry  Supplies. 

Worth  its  weight  in  gold.     Free — 
Write  for  a  copy  to-day. 

JOHN  A.  BRUCE  &  CO.,  Limited 

Hamilton         Canada 
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Easy  Winter  Driving 


If  you  fear  the  slipping,  skidding  dan-  On  rear  wheels  they  have  the  same 

ger  of  winter  driving  put  Goodyear  qualities — perfect    anti-skid,    yet 

All- Weather  Tread  Tires    on    your  smooth  running  straight  ahead, 

front  wheels.     Snow  and  ice  hold  no  ^         .        f   ~      .  -,.        .     . 

terrors    for    them.       Straight    ahead  The  ™ uLe  of  Goodyear  Tires  is  in- 

they  run  as  easily  as  smooth  treads.  creased  by  their  fair  price.     Good- 

But  when  you  want  to  round  a  cor-  years  °"er  vou  a  savin9  ln  Pnce  De' 

ner,  climb  out  of  ruts,    cross    snow-  cause    they    are    made    in     Canada, 

covered  car-tracks,  the  big  diamond-  They  cost  you  less  than  good  plain 

shaped  blocks  of  tough  rubber  grip  treads    imported    from     the    United 

the  road  and  carry  you  safely.  States.    This  table  shows  your  saving: 

Cost  of  Goodyear  Saving  to 

Size           Style  Goodyear  Tires  Made  in- Canada       Canadian 

if  Imported  Prices  Motorists 

30  x  31/9     Plain $26.00  $20.00  $6.00 

All-Weather  30.42  23.00  7.42 

32  x  31/2     Plain 30.42  21.60  8.82 

All-Weather 35.55  25.90  9.65 

34x4        Plain 44.46  34.80  9.66 

All-Weather  51.94  41.75  10.19 

36  x  4y2     Plain 62.62  48.60  14.02 

All-Weather  73  17  58.30  14.87 

37x5        Plain 76.66  58.55  18.11 

All-Weather  89.70  73.20  16.50 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  of  Canada,   Limited 

Goodyear  Tires,  along 

with  Q  Tubes 

p\y*\AJb&  and   Ooodyear   Tirc- 

lifi      Y«\f\i       's"  ,re 

easy  to  obtain  from 
Qi  S  e  r  rice 

Station*  evert/where. 
Watch  for  this  em- 
blevi,  and  enjoy  tin- 
benefits  of  Ooodyear 
service  wh<  I  is 

shown. 


MADE 


CANADA 
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Eliminate  Guesswork  and 
Practise  Real  Economy 


Every  housewife 

should  be  familiar 

with  the  Egg-0 

Tin. 


Use  a  level  tea- 
spoon of  Egg-O 
to  each  cup  of 
flour. 


You  can  eliminate  guesswork  and  practise  real  economy  by  using 


Baking  Powder 


"* 


V 


HAMILTON, 


In  these  days  of  rising  costs,  where  sugar,  flour  and  other  expen- 
sive ingredients  are  involved,  you  cannot  afford  to  use  a  baking 
powder  that  is  less  than  perfect;  and  in  the  face  of  war-time  neces- 
sity of  conservation  of  food,  it  is  your  patriotic  duty  to  exercise  the 
greatest  economy  and  to  eliminate  all  waste. 

With  Egg-O  Baking  Powder  your  results  will  be  success  and 
economy  combined;  not  only  good  baking  but  actually  better  bak- 
ing than  you  have  ever  had  before  and  with  decidedly  less  expense. 


Ejjjj-0  Recipe  Book  Free 

Buy  a  tin  of  Efrjr-O  Baking  Powder  from  your 
grocer  to-day.  Send  us  the  coupon  from  the  can 
and  we  will  mail  yiu,  free,  I  copy  of  the  1 
Book  of  Reliable  Recipes  which  contains  many 
more  clever  recipes  for  just  the  dishes  you  would 
like  to  make  at  this  time. 

Sample  Tin  10  cenfs 

If  your  grocer  docs  not  sell  Egg-O,  send  us  10c. 
and  your  grocer's  name  and  we  will  send  you  a 
trial  tin  (i-lh.  net  weight*  of  Egg-O  Baking  Pow- 
der and  the  Book  of  Reliable  Recipes  as  well 

Egg-O  Baking  Powder 
Co.,  Limited 
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THE  TWO  BEST  SALESMEN 

IN  CANADA  TO-DAY 

first  learned  the  fundamentals  of  salesmanship  by  handling  a  product  that  sold  for  a  small 

sum.     They  did  not  have  the   confidence   in    themselves   to   try    and   put  over  big  sales — they 

couldn't  have  done  it.  had  they  tried — they  did  not  know  the  first  principles   of  selling. 

In  order  to  be  successful   in  any   line  of  work— you  have   to  have  the  facts     you   must  know 

the  underlying   principles   that  govern   that  business. 

We  know  selling— we  know  the  underlying  principles. 

Our    sales    people    are    considered    good  —  they    were    trained    and    well    schooled — they    were 

taught— they   tried,    they   put   their   knowledge   into    practical   use.      They   have    made   good. 

We  will  train  you.   and  while  you  are  learning— you  are  earning — spare  time  to   begin    with 

will  do.     Get  in  touch   with  us  at  once. 

Dept.  H.G.A. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  143  University  Ave.,  TORONTO 


20.    Go  four  hundred  miles  and  you  would  find 
most  of  these   things  abundant  and  cheap. 

In  Petrograd,  Moscow  and  some  other  citiea 
bread  is  doled  out  a  crust  at  a  time;  not  far 
away,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  count  dis- 
tances, the  sacked  wheat  stands  by  the  rail- 
road track  in  long  piles  as  high  as  a  two-story 
house,  some  of  it  three  years  old.  Meat  on 
tickets,  a  pound  at  a  time,  and  not  so  very  far 
away  the  plains  are  black  with  cattle.  Tool 
steel  and  metals  at  fabulous  prices  or  unob- 
tainable, and  great  quantities  of  all  of  them 
lying  on  side-tracks. 

Russia  is  not  starving;  Petrograd  and 
Moscow  are  pinched  for  food,  not  because  food 
is  really  scarce,  but  because  they  can't  get 
at  it.    The  railroad  system  has  broken  down. 

So  now  we  have  a  chance  to  see  what  trans- 
portation is  to  modern  civilization.  We  see 
that  transportation  is  the  world's  arterial  and 
circulatory  system;  that  if  anything  dams 
these  arteries  the  body  begins  to  shrivel  and 
fall  away  to  death. 

The  circulatory  system  of  Russia  was  not 
only  dammed,  it  was  atrophied  and  maimed, 
with  the  result  that  the  Government  could  not 
perform  its  functions  and  people  could  not  get 
enough  to  eat.  The  right  aorta  of  that  system 
is  the  great  Trans-Siberian  Railroad,  the 
greatest  trunk-line  in  the  world.  When  I  was 
in  Russia  this  vital  artery  was  in  a  state  part- 
ly paralyzed  and  partly  bordering  on  collapse, 
and  when  you  have  learned  what  ailed  it  you 
will  have  learned  the  worst  feature  of  the 
whole  Russian  situation — outside  of  German 
propaganda  and  American  indifference. 

Begin  with  the  part  of  Vladivostock — I  sup- 
pose it  presents  the  most  extraordinary  spec- 
tacle of  the  kind  ever  known  to  man.  When 
I  was  last  there  nearly  800,000  tons  of  freight 
were  piled  up  in  and  about  the  place.  Some 
of  it  had  been  there  for  years  and  was  rotting. 
It  was  a  sight  to  get  on  your  nerves.  The 
hills  about  the  handsome  harbor  were  covered 
with  great  tarpaulined  stocks  of  cotton  bales, 
most  of  them  three  years  in  that  position 
There  it  lay  and  doubtfully  adorned  the  land- 
scape, while  Russia  badly  needed  cotton. 

On  the  shore  were  25,000  tons  of  automobile 
trucks  and  parts,  while  Russia  badly  needed 
automobile  trucks  and  parts.  Just  outside  the 
town  was  a  bewildering  pile  of  car-wheels, 
beautifully  arranged  in  a  pyramid  I  should 
say  400  feet  long,  100  feet  wide  and  14  feet 
high,  and  Russia  bully  needed  car-wheels 
Next  to  this  was  a  pile  of  car-axles,  also  artis- 
tically arranged,  thousands  of  car-axles  peace- 
fully reposing,  while  Russia  badly  needed  car- 
axles. 

Around  the  shores  of  the  harbor  were  great 
stacks  of  munitions  of  all  kinds,  and  Russia 
badly  needed  munitions;  thousands  of  guns, 
and  she  needed  guns;  millions  of  cartridges 
and  she  needed  cartridges;  tons  of  textiles, 
tool  steel,  copper,  hospital  supplies,  machines, 
and  she  badly  needed  all  these  things. 

Day  after  day  the  steamers  from  Japan  and 
the  United  States  had  been  bringing  such 
commodities  and  depositing  them  upon  the 
fringes  of  the  bay.  Warehouse  after  ware- 
house had  been  built  to  hold  them  and  still 
they  came  faster  than  shelter  could  be  pro- 
vided. Streets  near  the  wharves  were  lined 
with  goods  so  long  exposed  to  the  weather 
that  the  packing  cases  had  turned  black  and 
were  beginning  to  break  open. 

All  because  the  railroad  system  had  gone 
to  the  bad.  All  that  time  Russia  was  facing  a 
i)  grave  that  some  persons  be- 
lieved the  factories  must  close  for  lack  of  fuel. 
Yet  there  is  no  end  of  coal  in  Russia;  she  has 
some  of  the  largest  deposits  in  the  world. 
At  one  place  on  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad 
I  have  seen  ■  cut  driven  into  a  solid  mass 
of  coal,  a  side-track  in  the  cut,  a  train  of 
gondola  cars  on  the  side-track  and  men  stand- 
ing on  the  vein  and  pitching  coal  straight  into 
the  cars.  I  don't  believe  you  can  find  such  8 
spectacle  anywhere  else  on  this  globe.  The 
lay  in  a  solid  black  mass  not  more  than 
six  feet  under  the  surface;  scrape  off  a  little 
clay  and  there  was  the  deposit  as  black  as 
your  hat.  Mining  there  could  be  done  with  a 
scoop  shovel.  And  yet  Petrograd  and  Mos- 
cow were  shy  of  coal.  The  railroad  system 
had  broken  down. 
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The  Mystery  of  the 
Arrowhead 

A  Strange  Freak  of  Nature  in  the  Cali- 
fornian  Mountain*. 


T  N  the  mountains  of  California  there  is  a 
*■  natural  marvel,  a  strip  of  pines  in  the 
shape  of  an  arrowhead  pointed  straight  at 
the  spot  where  health-divine;  springs  are  to 
be  found.  Was  the  arrowhead  placed  there 
by  nature  or  did  men  in  some  long-forgotten 
era  plant  the  pines  there?  It  is  a  mystery 
to  which  there  will  never  be  a  conclusive 
answer.  John  A.  Sleichcr  describes  the 
arrowhead   in   Leslie's    Wtekly  as  follows: 

.  California  has  so  many  nature's  great  won- 
ders, Including  the  Yosemite,  the  Big  Tires, 
the  highest  mountain  and  the  only 
volcano  in  continental  United  States,  that  it 
is  not  surprising  that  some  have  been  over- 
looked. One  of  its  most  remarkable  as  well 
as  one  of  its  most  mysterious  natural  attrac- 
tions lies  hidden  in  the  San  Bernardino  Moun- 
tains. These  rise  from  3,000  to  12,000  feet 
above  the  valley.  On  one  of  the  most  impos- 
ing of  them,  extending  from  near  its  top  and 
covering  fully  seven  and  a  half  acres,  a  gigan- 
tic Indian  arrowhead  is  superimposed.  The 
point  is  directed  toward  the  famous  hot 
springs  whose  waters  pour  out  of  the  moun- 
tainsides in  such  volume  that  they  have  cut 
deep  canyons  as  they  push  on  to  the  mesa. 

Who  formed  this  arrowhead  3,500  feet  up 
the  mountainside,  who  planted,  with  white 
sage  brush,  the  seven  and  a  half  acres  within 
its  clearly  defined  limits,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long  and  550  feet  wide,  in  sharp  contrast  with 
the  growth,  outside  the  line  of  demarcation,  of 
thick  chaparral,  mesquit  and  chamisal?  The 
Franciscan  fathers  saw  it  a  century  ago  and 
it  looked  then  as  it  docs  now.  Of  course  there 
are  Indian  legends  about  it,  for  all  this  section 
was  in  possession  of  the  roaming  tribesmen 
until  60  or  70  years  ago.  One  of  the  legends 
is  that  the  Indians  outlined  the  gigantic  arrow 
on  the  highest  hill  to  locate  the  springs  in 
whose  warm,  bubbling  waters  they  sought  the 
healing  power. 

No  historian  confirms  this  legend  and  few 
believe  it,  for  the  task  of  climbing  1,000  feet 
np  a  steep  mountainside  to  plant  a  seven- 
and-a-half-acre  plot  with  brush  differing  in 
appearance  from  that  with  which  nature  has 
clothed  its  countless  hills  would  have  taxed  the 
superhuman.  The  Indian  could  have  had 
neither  resources  nor  patience  for  the  under- 
taking. It  was  nature's  work  and  the  best 
proof  of  it  is  that,  as  long  as  memory  runs, 
the  gigantic  arrowhead  has  kept  its  place  un- 
changed and  unchangeable,  except  for  deep 
rifts  in  its  surface  caused  by  the  floods  of 
water  from  the  melting  snows.  Xature  could 
have  carved  the  great  arrow  with  a  mountain 
cloudburst  as  its  chisel,  for  scientists  assert 
that  a  sudden  torrential  downpour  of  water 
might  have  struck  a  rock  dividing  on  both 
sides  and  been  brought  together  again,  thus 
carving  out  an  arrowhead,  point  downward. 
The  thermal  springs  at  Arrowhead  are  not 
shallow,  dripping  pools,  but  deep,  bubbling, 
flowing  underground  streams  finding  their 
sources  in  the  underlying  volcanic  formation 
and  pushing  out  to  the  surface  in  search  of 
freedom.  Paths  have  been  built  and  are  neatly 
kept  so  that  the  visitor  can  walk  along  the 
canyons  in  which  the  steaming  waters  flow. 
Their  warmth  keeps  the  grass  green  along 
these  pathways  and  brings  out  a  profusion  of 
richly-tinted  wild  flowers.  The  bracing  air  is 
redolent  of  nature's  sweetest  perfume. 


When  thinking  of  the  Inconvenience* 
Inoittent  to  war  condition*,  it  (t  \cell  to 
remember  that  tee  are  in  heaven  com- 
pared to  the  hell  the  soldiers  are  qoing 
through.  It  it  asking  too  much  that  >vc 
should  be  as  pood  sports  at  home  as 
then  are  proving  themselves  to  be  in 
fighting  our  tattles?  Would  life  he 
worth  living  if  the  soldiers  of  the  Allies 
had  not  shown  more  energy  for  us  than 
ire   have   in   providing  for   their   needs? 


Hotel  r 

Old  Point  Comfort, 
Virginia. 


Train  Service  as  far  South  as  Hotel 
Chamberlin    was    never    better  ! 

Hotel  Chamberlin — the  most  popular  holiday  hotel  in  America,  which 
has  drawn  great  numbers  of  those  who,  in  peace  time,  usually  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  winter  at  the  Mediterranean  resorts. 

Here  are  comfort,  health  and  happy  diversion  among  ideal  climatic 
conditions.     Every  European  "cure"  treatment  available. 


Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  side  of  all  is  the  Social  Life,  for  here 
mingle  Society  and  the  Army,  Naval  and  Aeronautical 
representatives  of  our  own  eountry,  and  those  of  our 
Allies,  as  nowhere  else  on        the  Continent. 


Interesting,  Illustrated 
Booklets  may  be  had  at 
Mac  Leon's  Travel  Bu- 
reau, all  Tourist  Bureaus 
and  Transportation  Of- 
fices,   or    by    addressing 

Geo.  F.  Adams 

Manager 

FORTRESS  MONROE,  VA. 


AN  INTERESTING,  SPORTY, 
EIGHTEEN  HOLE  GOLF 
COURSE  OWNED  AND  OPER- 
ATED BY  THE  CHAMBERLIN. 
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Music  Lessons 


Wonderful  home-study  music  lessons  under  great  American 
and  European  teachers  given  by  the  University  Extension 
Method.  The  lessons  are  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  com- 
pleteness. Anyone  can  learn  at  home.  Endorsed  by  Paderewski 
and  many  other  great  authorities.  University  Extension  Con- 
servatory is  the  only  recognized  Conservatory  of  Music  giving 
lessons  by  the  University  Extension  Method  grading  exam- 
ination papers  on  each  lesson.  Ourteachers  dictate  individual 
personal  letters  to  correct  faults  and  make  clear  all  doubtful 
points.  The  instruction  of  a  Master— the  individual  touch  of 
an  accomplished  teacher — is  yours  to  command  from  the  very 
moment  you  enroll. 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice 

ffrite.  telling  us  the  course  you  are  interested  in,  age,  how 
long  you  have  taken  lessons,  if  at  all.  etc.,  and  we  will  send 
you  our  Free  Book  containing  text  and  illustrations  covering 
Lessons  in  PIANO  (students'  or  teachers'  courses)  by  the  great  V>  m.  II. 
Sherwood.  HARMONY  by  Dr.  Protheroe  and  Rosenbeckcr,  VOICE 
COURSE  (with  aid  of  PhoriKraph)  by  Crampton.  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
MUSIC  by  Frances  E.  <  ark.  VIOLIN,  CORNET,  MANDOLIN. 
GUITAR,  BANJO,  REED  ORGAN,  by  equally  eminent  teachers. 
€!«,-» -J  ^Jif^Vl/  for  Free  Book  and  learn  how  easily  yon  can 
OdlCl  1™  V^  W  become  a  fine  singer,  or  a  skillfH  | 
Write  today  for  full  particulars.  Investigate  without  cost  or  obi: 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONSERVATORY 
3881  Sii—el-Myers  Bid*.  Chicaeo.  Illinois 


Are  We  Losing  Our  Constitution? 
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\£>uNeedNot 
DoThis 
^  Any  More 


THEM  LEVER 

F'  SELF  FILLING  \T 
OUNTAIN  PE1N 

Is  the  most  recent  develop- 
ment    of    the     well-known 
"A.  A." 

Fountain  Pen 

The  lever  is  a  simple,  effec- 
tive, convenient,  filling  de- 
vice which  enables  you  to 
easily  and  neatly  fill  this  pen 
from  any  ink  bottle  or  ink 
well. 

'A.  A."  Pens  are  fully  guar- 
anteed and  render  loneand  con- 
tinually satisfactory  service. 

Ask  your  nearest  dealer  to  show 
you  the  "A.A."  tine. 

MODERN  PEN  COMPANY 
182  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Canadian  ReprtMentative 
A.  R.  MacDOUGALL  &  CO. 

266  KineSt.  W..  Toronto, Ont. 


Earn  money  knitting  at  home 

Many  women  using  Auto-Knit- 
ters at  home  can  earn  $1  or  $2 
per  day,  knitting  hosiery.  The 
work  is  pleasant  and  easily 
learned,  and  gives  one  steady 
employment  the  year  round. 
Write  to-day  to  Auto-Knitter 
Hosiery  (Canada)  Co.,  Ltd.,  Desk 
179D,  257  College  St.,  Toronto,  and 
enclose  a  3c  stamp  for  particulars  as 
more  workers  are  needed  at  once. 


Writer  Contends  That  War  Systems  Are 
Destroying  Popular  Rule  in  Britain. 

SOME  Englishmen  are  becoming  nervous  on 
the  score  of  statutory  rights  and  privi- 
leges. They  believe  that  the  measures  which 
have  been  introduced  since  the  war  began  are 
tending  to  destroy  popular  government  and 
undermine  parliamentary  rule.  Lloyd  George 
has  completely  upset  precedent  by  enlarging 
his  Cabinet  and  admitting  members  who 
have  no  seats  in  either  House  and  cannot, 
therefore,  answer  for  the  conduct  of  their  de- 
partments on  the  floor.  On  this  point,  J.  G. 
Swift  MacNeill  makes  a  strong  attack  on  the 
Government  in  the  Contemporary  Review. 
He  writes: 

The  term  Cabinet  is  inapplicable  in  an  his- 
torical, moral,  or  constitutional  sense  to  the 
executive  calling  itself  the  War  Cabinet.  The 
inevitable,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  calcul- 
ated result  of  the  setting  up  of  the  War  Cab- 
inet in  substitution  for  the  old  Cabinet  sys- 
tem has  been  a  transfer  from  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  control  over  the  Executive, 
and  the  vesting  in  the  Executive  of  the  con- 
trol over  the  House  of  Comomns.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  in  his  speech  on  December  19th,  1916, 
to  which  I  have  so  frequently  referred,  re- 
pudiated any  intention  of  the  lessening  of 
Parliamentary  control.  "There  seems,"  he 
said,  "to  be  a  little  concern  lest  the  new  organ- 
ization should  have  the  effect  of  lessening 
Parliamentary  control.  I  wonder  why  on 
earth  it  should  do  that?  Each  Minister  is 
accountable  for  his  department  to  Parliament, 
and  the  Government,  as  a  whole,  are  account- 
able to  Parliament.  The  control  of  Parlia- 
ment as  a  whole  is,  and  always  must  be,  su- 
preme, because  it  represents  the  nation. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  here  to 
derogate  in  any  particular  from  the  supreme 
control  of  Parliament."  How  far  this  de- 
scription given  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  of  the 
unimpaired  Parliamentary  control  under  the 
new  system  of  the  Executive  differs  from  the 
reality,  a  few  facts  will  prove  conclusively. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  the  formation  of  his 
Administration,  appointed  no  fewer  than  four 
gentlemen  who  had  never  sat  in  Parliament 
to  the  headships  of  great  Departments  of 
State  whose  holders  under  the  old  system 
would  have  had  seats  in  the  Cabinet.  This 
step  in  itself  did  not  show  any  great  defer- 
ence to  Parliament,  having  regard  to  the 
practice  of  which  on  so  large  a  scale  it  was  a 
wholly  unprecedented  invasion,  that  the  heads 
of  great  Departments  of  State  should  be  pos- 
I  of  some  Parliamentary  experience. 
Pour  of  these  non-Parliamentary  statesmen 
entered  the  House  of  Commons.  The  fifth, 
Sir  Joseph  Maclay,  the  head  of  the  Ministry  of 
Shipping,  is  not  a  member  of  either  House  of 
Parliament,  and  has  no  intention  of  entering 
Parliament.  In  the  very  speech  in  which  M  I. 
Lloyd  George  declared  that  his  Cabinet  would 
not  lessen  Parliamentary  control,  he  thus  de- 
scribed the  Ministry  of  Shipping:  "I  think  my 
right  honorable  friend  (Mr.  Bonar  Law)  nas 
already  indicated  to  the  House  what  we  pro- 
pose to  do  with  regard  to  shipping.  It  is  the 
jugular  vein,  which,  if  severed,  would  destroy 
the  life  of  the  nation,  and  the  Government  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  for  taking  over  more 
complete  control  of  all  the  ships  of  this  coun- 
try, and  placing  them  practically  in  the  same 
position  as  the  railways  of  the  country  at  the 
present  moment,  so  that  during  war  shipping 
will  be  nationalized  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
term.  .  .  .  Sir  Joseph  Maclay,  one  of  the 
oldest  shipowners  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
has  undertaken  to  direct  this  great  enter- 
prise." 

There  has  been  no  opportunity  for  discuss- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons  the  depart- 
ment over  which  Sir  Joseph  Maclay,  a  non- 
Parliamentary  head,  presides,  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  Empire  are  so  vitally  con- 
cerned. It  was  a  matter  of  bitter  comment  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  August  2nd,  that 
the  Shipping  Department  was  maintained  by 
vast  sums  voted  automatically  under  the  guil- 
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lotine,  and  that  no  opportunity  had  been  given 
since  its  establishment  for  any  discussion  of 
the  working  of  this  department,  however  per- 
functory. Mr.  Lloyd  George's  promise  that 
each  Minister  would  answer  for  his  depart- 
ment in  the  same  way  as  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, so  that  Parliamentary  control  could  not 
be  lessened,  has  not  been  fulfilled,  while,  in 
the  policy  of  depriving  Parliament  of  the 
control  of  the  Executive,  the  union  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Crown  with  the  membership 
of  a  House  of  Parliament  on  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone   insisted    has    been    wantonly    severed. 

The  House  of  Commons,  which  has  allowed 
itself  to  be  divested  of  control  over  the 
Executive,  is  now  itself,  as  I  have  said,  con- 
trolled by  that  Executive.  It  is  the  same 
House  of  Commons  in  which  the  Parliament 
Act  of  1911  was  passed,  limiting  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Parliament  to  five  years.  This 
House  of  Commons  has,  through  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  House  of  Lords,  which  did  not 
throw  out  these  bills,  prolonged  by  legisla- 
tion its  unconstitutional  existence  no  fewer 
than  four  times,  to  its  own  self-stultification. 
The  Long  Parliament,  when  it  stultified  itself 
by  passing  an  Act  prohibiting  its  dissolution, 
having  previously  passed  an  Act  limiting  the 
existence  of  Parliament  to  three  years,  made 
its  dissolution  dependent  on  its  own  consent. 
The  dissolution  of  this  Parliament,  whose  ex- 
istence has  been  four  times  prolonged  by  sta- 
tute, depends  on  the  will  of  the  Executive, 
which  can  at  any  time  be  exercised.  The  House 
of  Commons  has  prolonged  its  tainted  life  by 
submitting  to  humiliation.  In  obedience  to 
the  Executive  it  has  deprived  its  unofficial 
members  of  the  right  of  introducing  bills  or 
resolutions.  Such  discussions  as  are  permit- 
ted by  the  Government  in  general  only  take 
place  on  motions  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  in  order  to  avoid  a  definite  expression 
of  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  although  the  Gov- 
ernment, by  a  series  of  temporary  Acts, 
which  are  evasions  or  abrogations  of  the 
Place  Act,  have  in  their  ranks  a  large  contin- 
gent of  members  holding  subordinate  offices 
of  emolument  whose  votes  are,  of  course,  at 
the  service  of  the  Executive.  The  Govern- 
ment, although  the  "War  Cabinet"  is  so  small, 
consists  of  no  fewer  than  ninety-one  members, 
of  whom  sixty-three  are  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. "I  have."  said  Mr.  Charles  Roberts  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  August  2nd,  "a 
list  of  the  new  Ministers  whom  the  Govern- 
ment have  appointed.  It  is  a  long  list.  There 
are  twenty-three  of  them  already.  There  are 
three  at  £5,000  a  year.  Ministers  without 
portfolio;  there  are.  I  think,  three  at  £2.000  a 
year;  there  are  eight  at  £1.200.  .  .  .  This  is 
a  large  list  already.  We  have  had  a  close 
division,  in  which  the  Government  had  eighty- 
nine  supporters — that  is  the  exact  number  of 
the  Ministry  at  present.  Now  they  want  two 
more-  ninety-one.  I  think  the  Government 
is  getting  too  much  power  over  the  House 
of  Commons  through  these  appointments." 

"It  is,"  said  Mr.  MacCallum  Scott,  on  the 
same  occasion,  "undoubtedly  creating  an  un- 
easy feeling  in  the  country  to  see  the  growth 
in  the  number  of  Ministers  in  this  House. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  we  are  drifting  from 
the  constitutional  theory  of  Governmental  re- 
sponsibility to  this  House."  These  expres- 
sions of  indignation  and  discontent  are,  in 
my  judgment,  justified.  They  have  been  in- 
duced by  the  packing  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  placemen  in  support  of  a  Govern- 
ment in  whose  formation  that  House  had  no 
voice,  and  whose  establishment  it  had  never 
formally  sanctioned.  Henry  Grattan  thus 
addressed  an  Irish  House  of  Commons  packed 
with  Government  placemen.  "Suppose  Gen- 
eral Washington  to  ring  his  bell  and  order  his 
servants  out  of  livery  to  take  their  seats  in 
Congress — you  can  supply  this  instance." 

At  the  present  moment  Parliamentary  Gov- 
ernment is  suspended,  the  War  Cabinet  hav- 
ing freed  itself  from  the  control  of  a  weak- 
and  subservient  House  of  Commons. 
The  war.  which,  in  the  case  of  our  Allies,  had 
tended  to  the  strengthening  of  popular  rights 
and  liberties,  has  in  this  country  been  utilized 
for  the  placing  in  abeyance  of  Parliamentary 
rnment  and  the  establishment  in  the  War 
Cabinet  of  a  virtual  dictatorship. 
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Hon.  Henri  Beland — 
Prisoner  of  War, 

Continued  from  page  46. 

bread  (we  have  no  other)  to  them.  Three 
hundred  families  in  that  town  alone  need 
ussistance. 

"Do  not  ask  me  to  try  to  write  about  the 
ts  of  August,  September  and  October. 
It  would  require  an  immense  volume.  I 
will  have  some  strange  stories  for  you  if 
we  ever  (as  I  hope)  meet  again.  We  are 
all  absorbed  now  by  the  titanic  struggle 
going  on  near  Dixmude  and  Ypres.  The 
losses  are  formidable.  A  gentleman  I  met 
yesterday  from  Brussels  has  seen  number- 
less trains  of  wounded  and  two  completely 
ed  trains  (dead  bodies)  lying  along- 
»ide,  with  steps  covered  with  blood,  an 
awful  sight,  he  relates.  All  windows  were 
shaded. 

"You  look  to  Russia!  So  do  we.  But 
seeing  how  feverishly  the  occupants  pre- 
pare their  hold  on  Antwerp,  reinforcing 
in  every  possible  way,  I  am  dumbfounded 
by  the  task  awaiting  the  Allies  when  they 
seriously  attempt  to  clear  Belgium  of 
their  presence.  It  seems  above  human 
er.  But,  nevertheless,  we  may  be  con- 
that  the  three  military  goals  of  Ger- 
many, the  breaking  of  the  line  of  forts  on 
Meuse-Verdun-Toul,  the  besieging  of 
I'aris  and  the  capture  of  Calais,  have  not 
beea  reached." 

FOR  some  months  after  he  became  a  pri- 
soner of  war  Dr.  Beland  was  appar- 
ently allowed  something  approaching 
freedom  of  movement  under  the  restric- 
tions of  the  rigorous  German  military  dis- 
cipline. This  was  probably  due,  as  he  sug- 
ed,  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  physician 
surgeon.  Then,  without  warning  or 
opportunity  to  bid  farewell  to  his  wife — 
l  Iielgian  lady — he  was  hurried  away 
under  guard  to  Berlin  and  was  subse- 
quently incarcerated  in  a  German  prison 
where  he  has  since  been  kept  in  close 
custody.  The  story  told  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  neither  confirmed  nor  denied  in 
official  circles,  is  that  his  imprisonment 
was  due  to  the  injudicious  conduct  of  an 
over-enthusiastic  admirer  in  this  country 
who  wrote  him  a  letter  which  made  his 
importance  in  Canada  apparent  and 
which  fell  into  German  hands.  For 
months  past  it  is  known  that  he  has  under- 
gone rigorous  imprisonment  and  is  said  to 
be  allowed  only  two  hours  per  day  in  the 
open  air  of  his  prison  yard.  His  health  is 
reported  to  be  broken  and  his  hair  turned 
white. 

Madame  Beland,  with  like  heroism  to 
that  of  her  husband,  entered  the  Allied 
service  as  a  nurse  and  placed  her  pictures- 
que Belgian  villa  at  the  disposal  of  the 
military  authorities  as  an  hospital.  Her 
••xperience  when,  some  months  after  the 
removal  of  her  husband  as  a  prisoner  to 
Germany,  she,  too,  was  injured  by  shell 
explosion  and  taken  prisoner,  belongs  to 
the  tragic  annals  which  have  earned  for 
Teuton  barbarism  the  fitting  name  of 
Hun.  Death  released  her.  The  appeals 
made  by  Dr.  Beland  to  visit  the  deathbed 
of  his  wife  were  denied,  and  what  he  suf- 
fered in  mental  strain  at  that  time  is  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  his  broken  condi- 
tion. 

International  war  exchange  negotia- 
tions are  not  made  public  and  diplomacy 
is  uncommunicative.  Both  Sir  Robert 
Borden  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  have  as- 
sured Parliament  that  unabated  efforts 
have  been  maintained  to  bring  about  the 


To  Prevent  Chapped  Skin 


—use  warm  water  and 
Baby's  Own  Soap. 

The  warm  water  opens  the  pore* 
of  the  skin  and  the  minute  particles 
of  pure  refined  vegetable  oils  which 
form  the  creamy,  fragrant  lather  of 
Baby's  Own  Soap  are  absorbed  into 
the  skin,  keeping  it  soft,  healthy, 
and  preventing  cracks  and  chaps. 

A  perfect  rinsing,  then  smart 
rubbing  when  drying  guarantees  a 
fine  smooth  skin  in  any  weather. 


BABY'S  OWN 


SOAP 


Best  for  Baby 
Best  for  You    „ 


Canada's  Standard  toilet  and  nursery  soap  for  over  30  years. 
AL3ERT  SOAPS,  LIMITED,       -        MONTREAL. 


Salesladies 
Wanted 


Gifts  Like  This 
Watch  in  Re- 
turn for  Spare 
Time. 


New  Waltham  Convertible  Bracelet  Watch 


Have  you  a  Wrist  Watch?  If  you  haven't,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  get 
one,  without  it  costing  you  one  cent — all  in  return  for  a  few  hours  of  your 
spare  time,  spent  pleasantly  and  profitably  among  your  friends  and 
neighbors. 

This  Watch  is  a  Waltham,  the  name  will  signify  to  you  the  last  word  in 
Watch  perfection.  It  has  seven  jewels — Cashier  Extra  Gold-filled  Case  with 
Disappearing  Eye,  together  with  Expansion  Bracelet,  Chatelaine  Pin  and 
Bracelet  Ornament  all  in  Gold-filled  quality.  We  also  supply  a  set  of  leather 
straps.  This  watch  may  be  worn  in  the  pocket,  with  the  expansion  bracelet 
with  the  leather  strap  or  on  the  chatelaine  pin.  A  Watch  which  is  sure  to 
please.  Write  and  find  out  all  about  how  to  earn  prizes  and  extra  money 
You  can  use  your  spare  time  to  advantage. 

Dept.  G. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Limited 
143  UNIVERSITY  AVE.         -         -  -  TORONTO,  ONT. 
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\^ 


Trust  Your  Own  Eyes 

BEAUTY  is  not  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents. 
The  new  BRISCOE,  while  moderate  in  price, 
is  so  beautiful,  so  smart,  and  so  refined  in  every 
line,  that  you  will  scarcely  find  another  car  at  any 
price  that  will  match  it  in  appearance. 


I  THE  CAR  WITH  THE  HALF 
MILLION  DOLLARMOTOR 

Every  convenience  you  could  wish  for  is  included  in  the  price  of 
this  latest  BRISCOE  beauty.  You  do  not  need  to  spend  a  cent 
for  "Extras."  And  even  the  fuel  will  cost  you  less,  because  the 
"Half  Million  Dollar  Motor"  cuts  the  cost  of  gasoline  to  a  mini- 
mum.    This   car   is   also   very   economical   on    tires 

The  new  model  has  the  new  double  cowl — a  feature  of  the  best 
cars  in  the  highest  priced  class.  The  deep  upholstery,  and  full 
elliptic  springs  guard  against  jars  and  jolts,  and  make  rough 
roads  smooth. 

Write  for  Benjamin  Briscoe's  highly  interesting  storv  of  the 
"Half  Million  Dollar  Motor"— in  book  form.     It's  FREE. 

Call  on  your  local  Briscoe  dealer  for  a  demonstration  TO-DAY. 

THE   CANADIAN    BRISCOE    MOTOR    CO.,   LIMITED, 
BROCKVILLE,    ONT. 
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[briscoe: 


An  Opportunity  to  Spread  Yourself 

The  present  demand  for  our  Magazines  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  employ 
more  representatives.  To  young  men  and  women  possessing  energy  and 
ambition — students — clerks — teachers — young  people  just  starting  in 
business — we  offer  real  opportunities.  The  work  is  permanent,  pleasant 
and  profitable.  We  furnish  everything  necessary  for  your  success.  We  will 
co-operate  with  you,  teaching  you  how  to  become  successful.  If  you  are 
interested  and  have  confidence  in  your  own  ability  to  qualify  and  fill  an 
important  position  in  your  neighborhood,  we  will  tell  you  all  about  it  if 
you  will  write  immediately 

Agency  Division 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,    LIMITED 

143-153   University  Avenue,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


release  of  Dr.  Beland.  It  is  known  that 
the  British  Government,  acting  through 
neutral  channels,  has  more  than  once 
made  overtures  with  a  view  to  securing 
the  liberty  of  Canada's  statesman-patriot 
in  exchange  for  war  prisoners.  Germany 
is  said  to  have  demanded  too  high  a  price. 
Rumor  has  it  that  the  Teuton  asked  the 
release  of  two  Generals,  a  Count  and  two 
spies,  conditions  which  could  not  be  met. 
But  there  is  hope  that  in  recent  exchange 
proposals — this  time  made  by  the  enemy 
— Dr.  Beland  may  be  included.  Canada 
will  warmly  and  proudly  welcome  the  re- 
turn of  her  distinguished  and  heroic 
French-speaking  son.  He  has  honored  his 
race.  He  has  honored  his  land.  And  he 
has  given,  in  full  and  tragic  measure,  in- 
spiring and  noble  fulfilment  of  his  vow, 
made  over  seven  years  ago,  to  "give  ser- 
vice and  make  sacrifice  for  country  and 
flag." 


The  Land  of  the 
Lapps 

Interesting  Information  With  Reference 

to  Their  Ctistoms  and  Methods 

of  Living. 


ONE  of  the  least  known  countries  of  the 
world  is  Lapland,  owing  to  its  extremely 
inhospitable  climate.  A  visitor  can  exist  there 
only  by  adopting  the  native  ways  of  living  and 
dressing,  so  that  visitors  on  that  account  are 
very  few.  Frank  Hedges  Butler,  F.R.G.S., 
gives  some  interesting  information  with  refer- 
ence to  the  land  of  the  Lapps  in  the  Wide 
World  Magazine: 

Tucked  away  in  the  far  north-western  cor- 
ner of  Europe,  well  within  the  Arctic  Circle, 
is  Lapland,  one  of  the  least  known  countries 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  inhabited  by  a 
most  interesting  race  of  people,  whose  man- 
ners and  customs,  occupations,  beliefs,  and 
superstitions  are  much  the  same  as  they  were 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  This  is  one  of 
the  many  remarkable  things  about  Lapland. 
Though  in  close  touch  with  modern  civiliza- 
tion, its  people  have  retained  all  their  ancient 
habits,  and  to-day  they  migrate  from  the  coast 
valleys  to  the  mountainous  interior  on  the 
approach  of  summer,  returning  to  the  lower 
levels  again  in  winter,  existing  mainly  by 
hunting  and  fishing  and  upon  their  reindeer, 
just  as  their  forefathers  did  when  Europe  was 
young. 

Modern  Lapland,  it  may  be  added,  belongs 
partly  to  Russia,  partly  to  Sweden,  and  partly 
to  Norway,  but  the  largest  area  is  Russian. 
It  extends  from  latitude  sixty-four  degrees 
north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  from  the  At- 
lantic coast  to  the  White  Sea  on  the  eastern 
shore,  opposite  Archangel.  Russian  Lapland 
covers  an  area  of  a  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  and  Norwegian  and  Swedish  Lapland 
some  fifty  thousand  square  miles.  On  the 
map  the  country  looks  as  large  as  France  and 
half  the  size  of  Germany.  The  total  popula- 
tion is  not  precisely  known,  but  it  is  very 
sparse,  possibly  not  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand. 

Situated  near  the  Pole  as  it  is,  there  are 
only  two  seasons  in  Lapland  -summer  and 
winter.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  summer 
is  very  hot,  since  the  sun  shines  unceasingly, 
and  there  is  scarcely  any  interval  between  the 
extreme  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. Strangers  regard  it  as  a  miracle  to 
sec  vegetation  springing  up  fresh  and  green 
when  but  a  week  before  everything  was 
locked  fast  in  the  grip  of  frost  and  snow. 
The  whole  country,  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
was  covered  in  a  deep  mantle  of  white,  and 
the  rivers  and  lakes  were  frozen  solid  enough 
to  bear  the  weight  of  the  sledges.  On  the 
higher  mountains  the  snow  remains  all  the 
year   round.     The   winter   is  by   far  the   best 
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time  in  which  to  travel  through  Lapland,  pro- 
vided  one   is   prepared    to   dress  and   live   like 
I  n    the   height    of   summer   the 
mosquitoes  are  a  veritable  plague,  and  special 
clothing  is  necessary. 

The  thing  that  bothered  me  most  was  cloth- 
ing, for  it  is  essential  in  travelling  through 
this  inhospitable  country  to  dress  like  the 
natives;  it  is  the  only  way  to  keep  out  the  cold 
inci  prevent  frost-bites.  The  Laplander  wears 
two  or  three  of  the  same  garments,  one  over 
the  other,  including  even  two  pairs  of  shoes, 
tilled  with  dried  grass,  and  two  pairs  of  gloves 
■ituffcd  with  hay.  In  addition,  the  cap  is  filled 
■vith  an  eiderdown  pillow,  and  a  long  woollen 
-scarf  is  wound  several  times  round  the  neck 
and  over  the  head.  I  found  it  quite  a  business 
to  remember  in  what  order  this  extraordin- 
ary array  of  garments  was  put  on.  The  Lapp 
who  valeted  me  would  at  times  forget  some- 
'hing.  and  then  the  operation  of  dressing 
•vould  have  to  be  started  from  the  stage 
where  the  mistake  occurred.  All  told,  I  put 
on  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  separate  articles 
of  clothing!  The  style  of  the  costume  is  hun- 
dreds of  years  old,  and  it  is  eminently  prac- 
tical, because  one  never  feels  cold  when 
once  this  novel  and  curious  outfit  has  been 
adopted. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  one's  toilet  con- 
sisted in  the  preparation  of  our  gloves  and 
shoes,  which  had  to  be  stuffed  with  dried  sena 
grass.  This  is  first  made  rendy  by  warming  it 
before  a  fire,  pulling  it  out,  and  rubbing  it 
well  together  in  order  to  render  it  soft  and 
plinble.  A  quantity  is  then  made  into  a 
round  ball  and  placed  within  the  shoe,  leav- 
ing a  cavity  for  the  foot,  which  reposes  safely 
ind  warmly  in   the  middle. 

The  difficulty  of  this  operation,  which  few 
but  the  Laplanders  understand  properly,  con- 
sists in  arranging  the  eena  so  that  every  part 
of  the  shoe  is  completely  and  uniformly  filled. 
If  you  hurry  the  business,  and  don't  get  the 
grass  in  properly,  you  will  not  only  travel 
in  misery  should  the  cold  penetrate  to  any 
.  but  serious  consequences  such  as  frost- 
bites may  result.  The  Laplanders,  by  the  way, 
never  wear  stockings  or  socks,  but  place  their 
naked  feet  inside  the  dried  grass. 


The  winter  food  of  the  Lapp  is  almost  en- 
tirely venison,  consisting  of  soup  made  of 
reindeer  meat,  reindeer  steaks  and  tongues, 
and  the  marrow-bones  of  the  legs.  Reindeer 
milk  and  cream  is  excellent,  and  the  sour 
milk  also  is  very  wholesome.  In  the  summer 
the  Lapps  live  mostly  on  fish,  principally  sal- 
mon trout,  which  they  catch  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes.  Some  travellers  have  declared  that  the 
*  is  gluttonous.  In  the  winter  he  cer- 
tainly eats  a  great  deal,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
do  so  in  order  to  keep  out  the  intense  cold. 

In  certain  parts  of  Lapland  the  reindeer  are 
more  docile  than  in  others,  but,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  only  half-tamed,  and  at 
times  can  be  very  dangerous  with  their  fore- 
feet. When  attacked  by  wolves  or  other 
beasts  of  prey  they  defend  themselves  with 
their  fore-legs  and  seldom  use  their  horns. 
The  Lapps  start  to  accustom  them  to  sledge 
when  about  two  years  old,  but  at  first  they 
are  very  wild.  When  broken  in  they 
can  easily  pull  a  load  of  three  hundred  pounds, 
travelling  at  an  average  speed  of  eight  miles 
an  hour  over  the  rough  frozen  ground. 

The  harness  is  very  gorgeous  when  new, 
consisting  of  n  collar  of  reindeer  fur  which 
passes  round  the  neck,  and  to  which  is  sus- 
pended a  large  bell,  the  sound  of  which  keeps 
the  caravan  together,  and  is  often  the  only 
noise  heard  in  these  quiet  snow-wastes  of  the 
north  save  the  rustling  of  the  wind  in  the 
trees.  At  the  bottom  of  the  collar  are  two 
small  pieces  of  Btuffed  leather  of  an  oval 
shape,  which  hang  between  the  legs  of  the 
animal.  "To  these  the  trace  is  attached,  which 
is  single,  and  is  made  of  strong  leather.  It 
passes  between  the  legs  of  the  deer,  and  is 
ned  by  a  small  transverse  piece  of  wood 
into  an  iron  ring  at  the  fore  part  of  the 
sledge.  Round  the  body  of  the  deer  is  a  broad 
belly-band  of  colored  cloth,  through  which 
the  trace  passes.  The  bridle  consists  of  a  strip 
of  sealskin.  No  stick  or  whip  is  used,  the 
driving  being  done  by  the  manipulation  of 
the  rein  and  by  oral  commands.  Should  the 
reindeer  get  out  of  control  the  Lapp  simply 
drives  it  off  the  track  into  the  deep  snow,  when 
the  extra  weight  pulls  the  animal  up  and  has 
the  desired  effect  of  quietening  it. 


The  Faults  of  Lloyd  George 


British  Premier  is  Charged  With 
Irresponsibility. 

THE  Lloyd  George  Government  is  being 
vigorously  assailed  at  the  present  time. 
While  it  has  done  many  things  well  and  in- 
jected more  vigor  and  determination  into  the 
conduct  of  the  war  it  has  by  no  means  accom- 
plished all  that  was  hoped  of  it.  Lloyd  George 
himself  has  been  guilty  of  indiscretions  and 
he  has  made  many  enemies.  Perhaps  the  case 
against  him  is  most  fairly  stated  by  L.  J. 
Ylaxse,  editor  of  the  National  Review.  He 
>>s: 

Now  that  we  are  at  the  first  anniversary  of 
the  birUi  of  the  Lloyd  George  Government 
we  should  be  able  to  form  some  opinion  upon 
its  merits,  to  make  up  our  minds  whether  it  is 
the  kind  of  Government  we  desire  to  have, 
whether  it  is  likely  to  stay  the  course,  and 
whether  there  is  any  practicable  alternative, 
supposing  for  any  reason  it  be  deemed  inade- 
quate. Hysterical  newspapers  become  trans- 
ported with  fury  whenever  such  questions  are 
mooted,  pronouncing  it  "treason"  to  criticize 
the  Prime  Minister  or  the  Prime  Minister's 
policy,  still  more  to  raise  the  possibility  of 
another  Prime  Minister  being  required.  We 
cannot  conceive  why.  Such  objectors  have 
very  short  memories;  they  forget  that  the  pre- 
sent Cabinet  was  born  of  a  convulsion  of 
public  opinion  which  found  sustained  and 
vehement  expression  in  the  press,  and  which, 
so  far  from  being  "engineered," as  Mr.  Asquith 
suggested  in  the  chagrin  caused  by  his  fall, 
was  among  the  most  sincere  and  spontaneous 
movements  of  popular  apprehension  in  modern 
times.  It  was  not  in  any  way  inspired  by  per- 
sonal or  party  prejudice,  as  ministerial  organs 
•a   year  ago   pretended   when   they   vainly   re- 


sisted the  assailants  of  the  Wait-and-See 
regime,  but  exclusively  by  the  belief  that  the 
ABquith-Bonar  Law  Coalition,  "the  Twenty- 
Three,"  were  utterly  unequal  to  their  tremen- 
dous task.  For  one  thing,  there  were  too 
many  of  them;  several  Ministers  were  too 
old,  too  stale,  too  tired;  some  were  pusillani- 
mous or  otherwise  unfit  to  be  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  conducting  a  great  war. 
In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  one  can- 
not help  regretting  that  the  incoming  Prime 
Minister,  who  should  have  been  free  at  such  a 
crisis  to  select  men  exclusively  on  their  mer- 
its, saddled  himself  with  an  unwieldy  infusion 
of  front-benchers,  many  of  whom  had  been 
long  tried  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 
Thus  was  a  sort  of  see-saw  set  up  between 
"Unionists"  and  "Liberals" — terms  that  have 
long  lost  any  meaning  and  posts  were  allot- 
ted in  this  new  Coalition  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  had  been  allotted  in  the 
old  Coalition — namely,  not  owing  to  the  fit- 
ness of  the  aspirant,  but  mainly  on  his  rank 
in  one  or  other  hierarchy,  so  that  a  party 
balance  of  power  might  be  preserved.  This 
has  throughout  been  the  great  weakness  of 
the  present  government,  as  it  was  of  the  late 
government,  though,  greatly  to  his  credit, 
the  Prime  Minister  abandoned  routine  to  the 
extent  of  appointing  certain  capable  outsid- 
ers as  heads  of  departments,  who,  speaking 
generally,  have  done  infinitely  better  than 
the  professional  politicians.  The  Food  Con- 
troller has  probably  an  impossible  task,  but 
no  one  would  be  heard  to  suggest  that  it  would 
have  been  more  efficiently  discharged  by  the 
average  Right  Honorable,  whether  his  name 
was  Runciman,  McKenna,  Long,  Hayes, 
Fisher,  or  Law.  We  need  only  mention  the 
names  of  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  Mr.  Prothero  and 
Mr.  Herbert  Fisher,  who  have  each  contri- 
buted something  to  the  Government.  But  the 
War  Cabinet  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
though  three  more  members  have  been  added 
Continued  on  page  73. 


Job! 


"I'm  to  be  Manager  of  my  Department 
starting  Monday.  The  boss  said  he  had 
been  watching  all  the  men.  When  he 
found  I  had  been  studying  at  home  with 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools 
he  knew  I  had  the  right  stuff  in  me— that 
I  was  bound  to  make  good.  Now  we  can 
move  over  to  that  house  on  Oakland  Ave- 
nue and  you  can  have  a  maid  and  take 
things  easy.  I  tell  you,  Nell,  taking  that 
courf  e  with  the  I.  C.  S.  was  the  best  thing 
I  ever  did." 

Spare-time  study  with  the  I.  C.  S.  is  winning 
promotions  for  thousands  of  men  and  bringing 
happiness  to  thousands  of  homes  all  over  the 
world.  In  offices,  shops,  stores,  mines,  mills  and 
on  railro:uls,  I.  C.  S.  trained  men  are  stepping  up 
to  big  Jobs,  over  the  heads  of  older  men,  past  those 
"nly  qualification  is  long  service. 

There  is  a  Job  Ahead  of  YOU 

Some  man  is  going  to  be  picked  for  it.  The  boss 
can't  take  ehasoes.  When  he  eelecta  the  one  to  hold 
It  he  is  going  to  choose  a  trained  man  with  sound, 
practical  knowledge  of  the  work.  Oet  busy  right 
now  and  put  yourself  in  line  for  that  promotion. 
You  can  do  it  in  spare  time  in  your  own  home 
through  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  just  as  nearly  two  million  men  have  done 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  Just  as  more  than 
100,000  men  are  doing  today. 

The  first  stop  these  men  took  was  to  mark  and 
mail  this  coupon.  Make  your  start  the  same  way — 
and  make  it  right  now. 


TC*n    OUT    H[Rt 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Dipt.  F,  745  St.  Catherine  St.,  W.  Montreal.  Caa. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me.  how  I  can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  In  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


■I.KI  inn  u   i  ii.imiii 
^J  Electric  LitihtuiK 
Q  Electric  Car  Running 
pElectru  Wlrtssa 
QTelegraph  Exp,  rt 
I'r.i.  in  ul    I  ,l,i  hony 

'  I  Ml  It.  I  M.IM.I  II 
rj  Mechanical  Draftsman 
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Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re- 
stored in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums, 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds,  Perforated, 
Wholly  or  Partial."  v  Destroyed 
.  Drums,D.scharge  from  Ears,  etc. 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drums 

"Utile  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears"  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defective  in  the  natural  ear  drums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 
Write  today  for  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS, giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO..  Incorporated 
403  Intes-SouUiernBldg.  LOUISVILLE,  Ki. 
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Hereafter 
You  Will  Receive  Your  Copy 

of 

MacLean's  Magazine 

On  the  First  of  the  Month 

FOR  some  years  MacLean's  Magazine  has  been  published  on  the  15th  of  the  month 
preceding  date  of  issue.     We  have  come  to  believe  that  a  magazine  should  be 
placed  on  sale  in  the  month  for  which  it  is  dated,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  reader 
and  advertiser. 

We  are  making  arrangements  to  have  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  placed 
011  the  news-stands  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  right  across  Canada.  Copies 
will  he  shipped  to  the  Western  Provinces  in  time  to  have  them  reach  their 
destination  before  the  first  of  the  month. 

Readers  will  in  future  know  definitely  when  they  may  expect  their  copy  of 
MACLEAN'S  through  the  mails  or  on  the  news-stands.  Advertisers  can  also 
have  the  first  of  the  month  in  mind  as  a  very  definite  date  Cor  the  publication 
of  MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE. 

Advertisers,  Attention,  please! 

THIS  change  in  the  mailing  date  for  MACLEAN'S  has  made  no  change  in  the  dates  for 
sending  in  copy.    Forms  close  as  formerly. 

Since  we  have  increased  the  run  to  55,000 copies  and  over,  more  time  is  required  for  bind- 
ing, mailing,  etc.  All  forma  go  to  press  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  month,  and  abso- 
lutely no  advertising  copy  can  be  accepted  after  tin*  15th  of  any  month  fur  the  next  issue.  The  last  t  wo  weeks  of  the 
month  are  required  for  printing,  binding  and  preparing  the  issue  for  mailing,  Copies  for  the  Western  and  Maritime 
Provinces  leave  Toronto  at  least  a  full  week  previous  t<>  the  first  of  the  month. 

Your  co-operation  in  the  matter  of  furnishing  advertising  copy  will  be  much  appreciated. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Can. 

Also   at     Montreal,     Winnipeg,    New    York,     Chicago,     Boston     and     London,  Eng. 


Safety  in 
Substitution 

If  We   Don't   Eat   Wheat, 

Beef  and  Bacon,  What  Can 

We  Eat? 

By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 


The  Allied  armies  need  thirty-three 
million  hogs.     The  whole  hog  p<> , 
lation   of  Canada    is    three-and-a- 
half  million.    Other  fats  can  take 
the  place  of  bacon  in  the 
home. 

WHOEVER  started  the   idea   that 
the  need  of  the  hour  is  to  eat  less 
is    responsible    for    a    dangerous 
doctrine.      We   have  seen   expounders  of 
household  thrift  display  a  soup  bouquet  of 
one  onion,  a  carrot  or  two  and  a  decora- 
tive sprig  of  parsley  and  tell  a  doubtful 
audience  to  boil  these  vegetables  with  a 
small  bone  and  a  handful    of    rice    and 
they  would  have  enough  soup  to  last  for 
several  days;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
8°    nourishing    as    soup,    especially    for 
children.    We  have  read  how  many  "meals 
a  roast  of  meat  can  be  made  to  serve  by 
making  over  and  remaking  over  with  the 
addition  of  an  onion,  a  few  savory  herbs 
and  water — chiefly  water.     We  also  know 
how   professional   menu-makers   can   lay 
out,   on   paper,    meals   for   tenement-dis- 
tricts and  college  dining-rooms  and  chil- 
dren's homes    at  about    the    price    of    a 
postage  stamp.     But  we  have  seen  with 
our  eyes    children  growing  up  spindling 
and  spineless  from  underfeeding  and  we 
know  that  you  don't  take  out  of  a  soup 
pot  anything  you  haven't  put  into  it,  that 
the  body  is  built  and  kept  in  repair  by  the 
food  supplied  to  it,  and  that  if  people  are 
to  be  kept  strong  and  well  there  must  be 
chemistry  as  well    as   economy    back    of 
their  feeding.     We  are  asked  to  reserve 
wheat,  beef  and  bacon    so  far  as  possible 
for  the  army;  every  Canadian  wants  to 
do  that.    But  wheat, 
beef  and  bacon  have 
formed  a  large  part 


of  our  staple  food;  in  saving  these  a 
housekeeper  wants  to  know  that  she  is 
substituting  something  which  will  take 
their  place. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  so  tiresome  to  the 
average  housekeeper  to-day  as  it  would 
have  been  three  years  ago  to  remind  her 
that  our  foods  are  divided  into  five 
classes:  The  proteins  or  building  foods 
like  lean  meat,  eggs,  fish,  cheese,  milk, 
beans  and  other  legume  vegetables;  the 
starches  and  sugars  which  are  used  as 
fuel  to  supply  heat  and  energy  for  our 
daily  work  and  regular  body  processes  of 
breathing,  circulation  etc.,  and  which  are 
found  largely  in  the  cereals,  wheat,  oats, 
corn,  rye,  barley,  rice  and  in  some  vege- 
tables like  potatoes  (the  fibrous,  bulky 
material  called  cellulose  in  fruits  and 
vegetables  is  usually  classed  with  the 
starches  and  sugars  though  it  has  a  spe- 
cial function  of  its  own)  ;  fats,  found  in 
fat  meat,  butter,  cream,  and  vegetable 
oils,  which  also  supply  heat  and  energy 
but  at  the  rate  of  about  four  times  as 
much  per  pound  as  starch  or  sugar; 
mineral  salts  and  acids  which  act  as  blood 
purifiers  and  body  regulators  and  are 
found  in  practically  all  green  vegetables 
and  fresh  fruits  except  bananas,  also  min- 
eral substances  like  lime,  necessary  for 
bone  building  and  found  in  large  quant- 
ities in  cereals,  milk  and  some  vegetables; 
and  last  but  not  the  least  important  food 
is  water.  Water  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
nutritive  value  but  it  has  a  purpose  of  its 
own  in  carrying  waste  from  the  body.    It 


Two  beefless  days  a  week  in  public 

eating    places    save    one    hundred 

tons  of  beef  a  month.      We  could 

safely  have  mare  than  two 

beefless  days  in  private 

Iwmes. 

is  almost  safe  to  say  that  the  more  we 
take  of  it  the  better,  whether  we  get  it  in 
the  form  of  a  drink  or  in  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables.  Roughly,  the  main  feature  in 
planning  a  balanced  diet  is  to  see  that 
each  meal,  or  at  least  each  day's  ration 
contains  some  food  belonging  to  each  of 
these  classes,  and  when  any  particular 
staple  food  has  to  be  given  up  to  substi- 
tute another  food  from  the  same  class. 

We  are  trying  to  save  beef  which  is  one 
of  the  richest  in  protein  of  our  staple 
foods.  If  we  try  to  fill  its  place  with  corn- 
meal  or  rice  or  potatoes  we  are  inducing 
protein  starvation  and  submitting  our- 
selves to  a  diet  almost  entirely  of  starch 
Starch  is  an  excellent  fuel  food  and  when 
digested  and  turned  into  sugar  gives  a 
fine  "gas"  for  our  muscle  cylinders.  It 
is  also  a  first  class  food  for  fattening 
cattle  or  human  beings,  but  it  will  not 
build  or  repair  one  atom  of  body  tissue 
nor  furnish  any  high  power  of  resistance 
to  disease;  the  person  who  attempts  tc 
live  on  a  diet  composed  of  more  than 
three-fifths  of  starch  is  likely  to  find  a 
falling  off  in  vitality  and  endurance.  An 
excess  of  protein  may  cause  just  as  seri- 
ous trouble  in  another  way.  While  a 
surplus  of  starch  can  be  stored  in  the  body 
in  the  form  of  fat 
Nature  has  made  no 
provision  for  the 
storing  of  an  excess 
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Did  Jan.  1st., 
1918,  Bring 
You  a  Raise 
in  Salary  ? 


What  are  your  prospects  for  this 
year?  Are  you  in  a  position  to 
go  to  your  employer  and  say,  "I 
think  I  deserve  a  $5.00  a  week 
raise."  Will  it  be  granted? 
That  all  depends  on  whether  you 
have  made  good.  You  know 
whether  you  have  or  not  It  is 
the  confidence  you  have  in  your 
own  ability  that  is  going  to 
tell.  Why  not  prepare  yourself 
for  a  bigger  and  better  position 
paying  a  larger  salary  by  qual- 
ifying for  it  by  gaining  confi- 
dence in  your  own  ability. 
Why  not  allow  us  to  train  you  ? 
It  is  thought  by  many  that 
salesmen  and  saleswomen  are 
born,  and  cannot  be  made,  that 
salesmanship  is  a  knack  which 
cannot  be  acquired.  The  truth, 
as  has  been  proved  thousands 
of  times,  is  that  we  are  all 
salesmen  regardless  of  who  we 
are  or  what  we  do. 
We  teach  salesmanship.  While 
we  are  teaching  salesmanship, 
the  salesman  or  saleswoman  is 
earning.  Regardless  of  your 
present  position  in  life,  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  at  least  write 
for  information. 

Do  not  wait  until  to-morrow  to  learn 
how  yon  can  tarn  your  spare  time  into 
money.  A  Po»t  Card  will  bring-  too 
the  detail*. 

TheMacLean  Publishing  Co., Ltd. 

143  University  Ave. 
TORONTO  ONTARIO 


of  protein  in  the  body.  Further,  almost  all 
the  work  of  getting  rid  of  protein  waste 
is  thrown  on  the  kidneys  and  these  organs 
are  likely  to  be  overworked.  In  attempt- 
ing to  moderate  the  amount  of  building 
foods,  however,  we  must  remember  that 
while  a  man  doing  heavy  manual  work 
requires  more  fat  and  starchy  foods  than 
a  man  doing  sedentary  work,  because  he 
is  running  his  bodily  engine  at  top  speed 
and  needs  abundant  fuel,  the  laboring 
man  does  not  require  more  of  the  protein 
foods,  if  we  are  to  believe  Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson's  theory  that  protein  is 
necessary  to  support  the  intellectual 
powers  and  stimulate  the  imagination. 

Naturally  the  first  beef  substitute  we 
look  to  is  fish.  Fortunately  we  have  a 
fairly  good  supply  of  fish  in  our  inland 
lakes  as  well  as  in  our  coast  waters;  even 
in  small  towns  where  the  local  dealer  has 
never  bothered  much  with  a  fish  trade  the 
housekeepers  of  the  town  can  encourage 
him  to  bring  in  fish  regularly  if  they  pro- 
mise to  buy  fish  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays. 
If  he  is  still  afraid  to  stock  a  perishable 
food  any  organization  of  women  can  buy 
fish  direct  from  the  wholesalers  in  the 
larger  cities.  Now,  when  the  lakes  are 
frozen  over  and  fresh  fish  are  out  of  sea- 
son we  have  a  variety  of  salt  and  smoked 
fish  like  cod,  finnan  haddie,  and  tuna  fish 
which  can  be  prepared  in  a  variety  of 
most  palatable  dishes. 

So  far  as  their  nutritive  value  is  con- 
cerned fish  makes  a  satisfactory  substi- 
tute for  meat  in  almost  every  particular. 
There  is  an  old  superstition  that  fish  has 
some  special  properties  as  a  brain  food; 
later  experiments  have  proved,  however, 
that  there  is  no  special  brain  food,  only 
that  you  can't  expect  to  get  good  work 
from  an  ill-nourished  brain.  An  advan- 
tage of  fish  over  meat  to  the  brain  worker 
might  be  that  fish  is  less  physically  stimu- 
lating than  meat.  An  athlete  might  want 
the  stimulation  of  a  meal  of  meat  to  tide 
him  over  an  extra  spurt,  but  the  brain 
worker  has  no  physical  outlet  for  the 
energy  generated  by  this  quick  fuel.  It 
is  well  for  the  housekeeper  to  bear  in  mind 
in  selecting  fish  that  they  are  divided  into 
two  classes  as  concerns  their  food  values 
— oily  fish  like  salmon,  trout,  mackerel 
and  herring  where  the  fat  is  distributed 
through  the  flesh,  and  non-oily  fish  like 
haddock,  cod,  halibut,  where  the  oil  is 
stored  in  the  liver  and  is  removed  when 
the  fish  is  dressed  for  cooking. 

Besides  fish  we  have  other  meats  to  sub- 
stitute for  beef — lamb,  mutton,  veal,  poul- 
try, the  heart  and  liver  of  both  beef  and 
pork  and  the  tenderloin  and  certain  roasts 
of  pork  which  cannot  be  cured  for  ship- 
ping. The  reasons  why  we  may  properly 
use  veal  and  lamb,  why  all  the  calves 
and  lambs  cannot  be  saved  for  beef  and 
mutton  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  repeat  that  the  calves  of 
some  dairy  breeds  would  never  make  pass- 
able beef,  and  that  since  so  many  people 
won't  eat  mutton  the  farmer  would  soon 
stop  raising  sheep  if  he  couldn't  sell  the 
surplus  lambs,  and  our  wool  shortage 
would  become  more  serious  than  it  is  now. 

Other  of  the  animal  protein  foods  left 
us  are  eggs,  oysters,  milk  and  milk  pro- 
ducts. Eggs  are  expensive  in  certain 
seasons,  but  this  year  the  thrifty  house- 
keeper will  buy  enough  in  their  cheapest 
seas  n  to  pack  away  in  water  glass  for 
winter  use.  At  the  price  of  sixty  cents  a 
H  )'.en  eggs  are  as  cheap  as  sirloin  steak 
at  thirty-five  cents  a  pound,  since  the  food 
value  of  the  eggs  and  beef  is  about  equal 
per  poand  and  seven  eggs,  which  should 
weigh    a    pound,    would    cost    thirty-five 


cents.  Of  course,  when  we  consider  that 
seven  eggs  can  be  made  to  serve  seven 
people,  while  a  pound  of  steak  would 
serve  about  four,  we  see  that  the  eggs  will 
"go  farther,"  and  possibly  supply  all  the 
protein  required  at  the  meal.  Oysters, 
too,  could  be  made  to  take  the  place  of 
beef  to  a  considerable  extent  this  winter. 
The  chief  point  in  favor  of  oysters  is  not 
their  high  food  value;  a  quart  of  oysters 
may  not  contain  more  actual  nutriment 
than  a  quart  of  good  milk,  but  oysters 
are  about  the  most  easily  digested  food 
we  have  and  their  appetizing  flavor  can 
be  made  to  spread  over  a  lot  of  less  ex- 
pensive food  in  a  stew  or  scallop.  The 
value  of  milk  as  a  beef  substitute  is, 
unfortunately,  not  well  known.  Skim- 
milk  to  be  used  in  soups  and  puddings  costs 
about  one-quarter  as  much  as  beef  pro- 
tein; whole  milk  costs  about  half  as  much. 
In  localities  where  it  is  difficult  to  get 
good  whole  milk,  it  will  be  found  a  con- 
venience to  keep  condensed  or  evaporated 
milk  and  cream  on  hand  to  be  used  for 
cooking  especially.  It  is  never  economy  to 
buy  anything  but  the  best  milk  for  child- 
ren. From  a  nutritive  standpoint,  cheese 
is  one  of  the  cheapest  foods  we  have, 
especially  when  we  consider  that  it  con- 
tains about  one-third  fat  as  well  as  one- 
third  protein.  It  is  rather  misused  as  a 
food,  however,  when  it  is  eaten  as  a 
relish  instead  of  being  grated  and  com- 
bined with  less  concentrated  foods  like 
milk,  beaten  egg,  bread  crumbs  or  rice  in 
a  souffle  or  scalloped  dish.  Besides  the 
combination  with  other  foods  making  a 
balanced  dish  the  grating  of  the  cheese 
makes  it  easier  of  digestion,  as  does  also 
a  dash  of  cayenne  or  the  serving  of  the 
dish  with  an  acid  sauce  like  tomato.  A 
cheese  dish  should  always  be  served  in- 
stead of  a  meat  course,  never  with  meat. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  vegetable 
substitutes  for  beef.  The  legumes,  beans, 
peas  and  lentils,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
faculty  of  their  plants  to  take  in  nitro- 
gen from  the  air  are  especially  rich  in 
protein.  A  dish  of  creamed  lima  beans, 
bean  croquettes  or  a  thick  puree  of  split 
peas  or  beans  or  lentils  could  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  meat  for  two  or  three 
days  a  week  without  any  falling  off  in 
nutrition.  Some  varieties  of  nuts,  too, 
contain  more  protein  per  pound  than  lean 
beef.  A  salad  made  of  fresh  vegetables  or 
fruits,  say,  cabbage  or  celery  and  apples 
with  nuts  and  a  cream  or  oil  dressing,  and 
eaten  with  bread,  makes  a  combination 
containing  all  the  elements  of  a  balanced 
meal. 

To  find  substitutes  for  wheat  is  more  a 
matter  of  trying  the  resourcefulness  of 
the  housekeeper  in  furnishing  palatable 
substitute  breads  than  of  impoverishing 
the  diet.  Still  we  have  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent substitute  flours  available.  So  far 
as  experiments  have  shown  it  is  necessary 
to  use  a  certain  amount  of  wheat  flour 
with  any  of  the  substitute  flours.  The 
best  method  for  the  housekeeper  to  fol- 
low is  to  make  a  sponge  using  white  flour 
as  she  does  for  making  white  bread,  and 
to  add  the  substitute  flour  with  some 
white  flour  in  making  the  dough.  With 
oat,  corn  or  rice  flour  we  can  use  one  cup 
of  the  substitute  with  four  of  the  wheat 
flour;  with  rye  and  barley  more  of  the 
substitute  can  be  used  even  up  to  forty 
per  cent,  or  two  cups  in  every  five.  In  a 
home,  where  to  save  time  or  fuel  the 
bread  is  bought  from  a  baker — and  we 
have  every  indication  that  before  many 
weeks  bakers  will  be  required  to  use  a 
certain  amount  of  other  cereals  than 
wheat  —  the    housekeeper    can    effect    a 
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This  farmer  has  Johnson 

Proof  in  the  u-aier  jacktl  enabling 

him  to  use  hts  engine  all 


This  delivery  man  lets  his  truck 
stand  around  as  tongas  he  pleases, 
it's   protected   with  Freeze- Proof \ 


One ApplicationLasts  All  Winter 

Prevents  Frozen  Radiators 


\ 


T^HEonly  way-you  can  be  positive  that 
I  voir  radiator  won't  freeze  up  in  win- 
ter is  to  use  a  non-evaporating,  anti- 
freeze preparation.  The  present  high  price 
of  Alcohol — its  low  boiling  point  —  and 
quick  evaporation  make  it  impractical. 
Besides,  you  are  asked  to  conserve  the 
supply  of  Alcohol  for  use  in  explosives. 

Does  Not  Evaporate 

Johnson's  Freeze- Proof  does  not  evaporate 
so  one  application  is  sufficient  for  thewhole 
winter  unless  the  solution  is  weakened  by 
leakage  of  the  radiator  or  hose  connections,  thru 
the  overflow  pipe,  or  by  boiling  over. 

Johnson's  Freeze-Proof  is  put  up  in  packages  con- 
taining dx/2  lbs.  net  which  retail  at  $2.00  each. 
One  package  will  protect  a  Ford  from  freezing  at 
5°  below  zero.-  For  larger  cars  use  two  packages  to 
protect  to  5°  below  zero,  and  three  packages  to 
protect  to  20"  below  zero. 

S.  C 


Johnson's  Freeze-Proof  should  be  used 
wherever  you  wish  to  prevent  water  from 
freezing — in  automobiles,  gas  engines, 
tractors,  eiectro-lighting  and  heating 
plants,  traction  companies,  etc.  One  box 
will  prevent  3j^  gals,  of  water  from  freezing 
at  5  below  zero.  For  lower  temperatures 
increase  the  proportion  of  Freeze-Proof. 

Absolutely  Harmless 

Johnson's  Freeze- Proof  contains  no  oil  and 
does  not  interfere  with  the  cooling  system. 
It  will  not  injure  rubber,  cloth,  packing  or 
metal  of  any  kind.     It  does  not  rust  or 

corrode    any    metal.      Johnson's  Freeze-Proof    is 

economical  and  easy  to  use  and  it  raises 

"lie  boiling  point  of  water  12°  to 

A'rite  for  our  new  booklet,  entitled 

'Keep  Your  Car  Young"       A'e 

send  it  to  you  free  and  postpa.d.  The 

information  in  this  booklet  will  en- 
able you  to  greatly  improve  the  ap 


pearance  and  performance  of  your  car. 
JOHNSON  &  SON,  Dept.  MAC        RACINE.  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention    Mnrl,< »<rj?"«    \faff*i2iin>     It    will    identify   you. 
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further  saving  by  supplementing  her 
bread  supply  with  quick  breads,  muffins 
and  biscuits  where  cornmeal,  oatmeal, 
buckwheat,  rye,  barley  and  bran  or 
Graham  flour  are  used,  and  by  using  less 
white  flour  in  cakes  and  pastry.  Excel- 
lent muffins  are  made  of  half  white  flour 
and  half  buckwheat.  Cookies  made  en- 
tirely of  buckwheat  flour  are  delicious. 
Rye  flour,  oat  flour  and  barley  flour  can 
be  used  for  pastry,  giving  a  short,  crisp 
texture  with  less  shortening  than  is  re- 
quired with  white  flour.  To  find  break- 
fast foods  other  than  those  made  from 
wheat  should  not  be  difficult  when  we  con- 
sider the  array  of  cooked  and  uncooked 
preparations  on  the  market,  and  when  we 
remember  that  a  virile  race  like  the 
Scotch  were  reared  on  oatmeal  and  barley 
we  need  have  no  fear  for  the  rising  Cana- 
dians. 

We  have  been  asked  to  reduce  our  con- 
sumption of  sugar.  Sugar  has  exactly  the 
same  food  function  as  the  starches,  in 
fact  starch  has  to  be  changed  into  sugar 
in  the  process  of  digestion  before  it  can 
be  burned  up  or  converted  into  bodily 
energy;  and  since  the  changing  process 
begins  in  the  mouth  it  is  no  old-wives' 
fancy  that  if  children  were  taught  to 
chew  their  food  better  they  would  want 
less  sugar.  With  a  varied  diet  contain- 
ing sweet  fruits  and  vegetables  like  we 
have  at  home,  we  could  easily  reduce  our 
sugar  consumption  very  materiallly  with- 
out feeling  it.  If  we  were  to  cut  down 
our  sugar  consumption  to  one-half  of 
what  it  is  now,  we  would  still  be  using 
about  twice  as  much  as  Great  Britain  and 
three  times  as  much  as  France  and  four 
times  as  much  as  Italy.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  if  one  lump  of  sugar  instead 
of  three  or  one  teaspoon  of  sugar  instead 
of  three  were  used  by  Canadians,  the 
saving  would  be  sufficient  to  supply  the 
needs  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy. 
The  great  difficulty  with  the  use  of  sugar 
in  the  homes  of  this  continent  is  not  that 
there  has  been  no  effort  at  economy,  but 
that  it  is  poorly  distributed  in  our  foods. 
While  we  try  to  save  it  in  some  forms  we 
waste  it  in  others,  in  cake  icings,  candies, 
sweet  drinks  and  sweet  cakes.  Since 
children  require  sugar  more  than  grown 
people,  the  wise  mother  will  see  that  they 
get  it  in  some  form  even  if  the  rest  of  the 
household  go  on  short  rations.  Their 
digestive  faculties  are  not  so  well  equip- 
ped to  take  care  of  starch,  and  as  they  are 
constantly  active  except  when  they  sleep, 
they  burn  up  food  fuel  like  little  steam 
engines.  Corn  syrups,  maple  syrups, 
honey  and  even  treacle  are  as  popular 
with  the  six-year-old  as  the  most  select 
confections  with  the  debutante.  Many  of 
the  commercially  prepared  fruit  jams  are 
sweetened  with  glycerine,  a  perfectly 
wholesome  food,  and  the  appetite  for 
something:  sweet  is  satisfied  without  an 
excess  of  sugar. 

Perhaps  the  most  necessary  food  to 
save  for  the  army  is  bacon."  An  effort  is 
being  made  to  concentrate  on  bacon  in 
Canada  rather  than  beef,  not  only  because 
a  pig  matures  more  quickly  than  the  beef 
animal,  but  because  the  most  urgent  need 
of  the  soldier  is  for  fats,  and  bacon  seems 
to  be  in  every  way  the  most  practical  form 
of  fat  for  shipping.  We  must  find  some- 
thing else  to  use  at  home,  but  to  cut  down 
the  fat  in  the  diet  beyond  a  certain  point 
is  to  invite  a  rather  serious  form  of  mal- 
nutrition, especially  in  children.  Quot- 
ing Dr.  Hutchinson,  possibly  the  best 
known  dietetic  authority  in  Great  Britain, 
"If  a  child  is  encouraged  to  avoid  fat 
he  may  ultimately  lose  the  power  of  pro- 


ducing the  secretion  to  digest  fatty  foods, 
and  may  be  unable  to  eat  much  fat  all  his 
life  afterwards,  and  so  suffer  from  im- 
paired nutrition.  This  is  more  to  be  re- 
gretted as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
inability  to  digest  fat  leaves  one  peculiar- 
ly liable  to  become  the  victim  of  tuber- 
culous   diseases." 

About  the  first  substitute  for  bacon  fat 
the  Canadian  housekeeper  would  choose 
would  be  butter,  but  there  is  not  enough 
butter  in  Canada  to  go  round.  The  com- 
ing of  margarine  will  ease  the  situation 
because  it  gives  us,  in  the  most  palatable 
form,  certain  wholesome  fats  which  have 
not  been  used  largely  enough.  The  things 
which  actually  go  into  the  manufacture 
of  a  good  Canadian  margarine  are  the 
finest  creamery  butter,  oleo  oil  extracted 
from  the  finest  beef  suet,  neutral  lard, 
vegetable  oils,  milk  and  salt.  The  house- 
keeper who  has  not  yet  tried  it  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  margarine  can  be  used  to 
take  the  place  of  butter  in  cooking  as  well 
as  on  the  table,  not  only  as  a  "shortening," 
but  in  sauces,  etc.,  where  the  butter  flavor 
is  needed  and  other  fats  will  not  do. 
When  we  have  proved  this  for  ourselves, 
also  that  practically  any  sweet  dripping, 
from  chicken  fat  or  sausage  fryings,  to 
the  dripping  from  a  lamb  roast,  can  be 
used  to  take  the  place  of  butter  in  a  spice 
cake  or  cookies  where  any  flavoring  is 
used,  we  will  not  find  it  such  a  hardship  to 
get  along  without  lard  or  bacon  faff. 
Nuts  were  mentioned  among  the  substi- 
tutes for  beef  on  account  of  their  high 
protein  content;  they  can  just  as  truly  be 
classed  among  the  substitutes  for  bacon 
because  they  contain  so  much  fat.  Nuts 
in  a  salad  or  a  nut  roast  where  the 
chopped  nuts  are  mixed  with  crumbs  and 
seasonings  for  a  supper  dish,  or  nut 
butters  for  sandwiches,  can  no  longer  be 
classed  as  extra  delicacies;  they  are  among 
our  most  substantial  foods.  A  cream 
cheese  is  another  Canadian  food  rich,  in 
fat  as  well  as  protein,  while  if  we  could 
adopt  some  of  the  dietetics  of  the  famous 
French  chefs  in  the  use  of  olive  oil  we 
would  begin  at  once  to  develop  a  healthier 
Canadian  people. 

With  the  gardening  and  canning  en- 
thusiasm of  last  year  a  strange  doctrine 
sprang  up  that  we  could  live  on  green 
herbs  all  summer,  and  canned  vegetables 
all  winter,  and  release  most  of  our  staple 


foods  for  export.  It  might  be  possible  to 
do  this  and  survive  on  some  tropical 
island,  but  it  would  not  do  for  an  industri- 
ous northern  race  in  a  Canadian  climate. 
It  is  true  that  the  root  vegetables,  like 
potatoes,  beets  and  parsnips,  do  contain 
considerable  starch  or  sugar  because  they 
have  to  store  this  to  feed  the  plant,  and 
the  "seed  vegetables"  like  corn,  even  in 
the  green  stage,  have  a  little  of  the  pro- 
tein which  the  new  young  plant  would 
need  to  live  on  until  it  could  take  food 
from  the  ground  for  itself,  but  the  chief 
value  of  our  fruits  and  vegetables  lies 
not  in  the  nutriment  they  contain,  but  in 
their  medicinal  properties.  When  pros- 
pecting in  the  northern  gold  fields  before 
the  time  of  railroads,  men  knew  that  if 
their  vegetables  and  fruit  foods  ran  out, 
and  they  were  reduced  to  bread  and  salt 
meat,  they  would  die  from  scurvy  unless 
fruit  or  vegetables  could  be  brought  in 
in  some  form.  The  mineral  salts  and 
acids  that  act  as  body  regulators  come 
from  no  other  source  than  fresh  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  even  though  we  have 
to  take  them  in  the  form  of  a. doctor's 
tonic,  because  we  have  not  been  eating 
enough  of  these  foods.  In  addition  to 
this  the  cellulose  or  fibrous  material  that 
makes  the  framework  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables is  necessary  if  people  are  to  keep 
well.  We  can  understand  this  best  if  we 
scrape  an  apple  to  a  fine  pulp,  put  the 
pulp  on  a  cheese  cloth  and  squeeze  out  the 
juice;  the  fibrous,  woody  material  left  is 
largely  cellulose  and  is  absolutely  indi- 
gestible, as  nature  intended.  The  muscles 
of  the  walls  of  the  digestive  tract  would 
never  act  unless  they  had  some  bulk  of 
material  to  act  on,  so  the  cellulose  is  really 
a  broom  to  carry  other  wastes  from  the 
system. 

So  it  is  not  enough  to  save  wheat  and 
beef  and  bacon  by  using  just  anything 
to  take  their  place;  people  have  suffered 
from  one  form  of  starvation  or  another 
even  when  their  tables  were  loaded — with 
the  wrong  things.  Neither  is  it  safe  to 
economize  too  closely  in  foods,  especially 
where  there  are  children.  The  cost  of 
living  is  high,  but  if  you  get  the  right  kind 
of  life  for  your  money — happy,  energetic 
life  that  accomplishes  something  to-day 
and  will  do  still  more  to-morrow  if  noth- 
ing happens — it's  cheap  at  any  price. 


A  Lonely  Emperor 


.4  Defence  of  the  Late  Francis  Joseph  of 
Austria. 


A  DEFENCE  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  of  Austria-Hungary  appears  in 
the  Ninrti  ml h  ("<  rturi/  from  the  pen  of  Wal- 
burga  Paget.  Since  the  war  started  the  out- 
side world  has  acquired  a  harsh  opinion  of  the 
old  monarch  who  either  engineered  the  situa- 
tion leading  to  the  war  or  permitted  himself 
to  be  used  as  a  tool  of  the  Germans.  The 
writer  contends,  however,  that  he  was  gentle, 
well-intentioned  and  thoroughly  geunine.  The 
article  reads  in  part: 

Weakness  and  helplessness  have  been  the 
national  Austrian  failings  for  centuries  and 
have  made  for  Austria  a  reputation  for 
treachery  and  insincerity.  They  give  the  key 
to  the  long  and  undisputed  reign  of  Prince 
Mettcrnich,  who,  though  astoundingly  leger 
and  frivolous,  certainly  knew  what  he 
wanted  and  was  full  of  resource  and  imagin- 
ation. If  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has 
with  some  apparent  reason  been   reproached, 


by  those  who  did  not  know  him  well,  with 
treachery,  insincerity  and  ingratitude,  it  must 
al!  be  put  down  to  that  most  fatal  weakness 
which  always  made  him  listen  to  the  last  per- 
son he  spoke  to.  He  was  born  like  that,  and 
the  only  fortitude  he  ever  showed  was  in 
bearing  patiently  and  bravely  the  terrible 
and  accumulated  misfortunes  of  his  long  life 
Francis  Joseph  was  the  son  of  a  very  clever 
and  determined  lady,  the  Archduchess  Sophie, 
and  it  was  she  who,  together  with  her  sister- 
in-law,  the  Empress  Marianne,  arranged  the 
abdication  of  the  feeble-minded  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand, as  well  as  the  resignation  of  the  crown 
by  her  own  incapable  husband,  and  pushed  on 
'  throne,  rocking  in  the  Revolution  and 
tempest  of  1848.  her  son,  a  boy  of  eighteen 
It  was  unfortunate  that  this  boy  had  not 
inherited  his  mother's  character,  for  a  firm 
hand  on  Austria's  destinies  would  probably 
have  placed  her  in  a  very  different  position 
from  the  one  in  which  that  unfortunate  coun- 
try is  at  present.  It  is.  however,  a  fact  that 
Francis  Joseph,  in  spite  of  his  "unlucky 
hand,"  had  a  very  strung  hold  on  the  affection 
of  his  subjects.  His  simple  and  winning  ways 
the  politeness  which  springs  from  a  kind 
heart,  his  conscientiousness  in  doing  all  tin 
work  and  anything  that  was  required  of  him. 
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his  strong  family  affections — for  to  her  last 
day  he  was  in  love  with  the  beautiful  though 
lomewhat  capricious  Empress — his  kindness 
to   htl  ami   employees,   and    the   sin- 

humility  with  which  he  attended  religious 
aonies,  all  appealed  to  the  good-natured 
ind    easy-going    Austrians. 

I  have  seen  many  frivolous  and  cynical  dip- 
lomats, when  watching  the  Emperor  walking 
through  the  streets  of  Vienna  in  the  Corpus 
Domini  procession,  deeply  impressed  by  his 
simple  and  serious  devotion.  He  was  in  full 
uniform  and  attended  by  all  the  archdukes 
and  a  crowd  of  high  officials  and  officers  all 
gleaming  in  gold  and  silver  and  the  brightest 
hues.  At  every  altar  on  the  way  the  Emperor 
knelt  humbly  down  in  the  dust  to  pray. 
When  in  Easter  week  he  followed  the  old  cus- 
tom of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  to  wash  the 
feet  of  twelve  old  men,  he  did  so  conscienti- 
iusly  and  reverently,  and  it  was  impossible  not 
to  feel  that  with  him  it  was  a  real  religious 
act.  The  beautiful  Empress  had  long  ago 
emancipated  herself  from  what  she  considered 
a  tiresome  and  antiquated  nuisance,  although 
in  her  younger  days  she  and  her  ladies  had 
also  trodden  the  cobblestones  of  Vienna  in 
their  silk  shoes,  with  the  sun  streaming  down, 
through  their  glittering  tiaras  and  ropes  of 
oearls  and  diamonds,  on  to  their  bare  heads 
ind  shoulders,  to  the  intense  delight  and 
admiration  of  the  pleasure-loving  population. 

Perhaps  the  n  Hi  misfortune  of  the 

Emperor  Francis  Joseph  was  the  utter  lack  of 
intimate  friends,  men  of  standing,  character, 
tad  independent  thought.  The  men  who  sur- 
rounded him  were  not  of  any  calibre:  they 
were  courtiers,  occupied  mainly  with  petty 
ceremonies  and  with  no  broad  outlook  over 
European  politics. 

The  greatest  desideratum  for  a  Sovereign  is 
to  hear  the  truth,  and  from  this  Francis 
Joseph  was  debarred  by  never  having  encour- 
aged an  intimate  intercourse  with  the  best 
men  of  his  Empire.  Everybody  knows  the 
relief  of  talking  over  anxieties,  sorrows  and 
worries  with  a  friend.  It  is  said  that  the 
worst  time  for  a  murderer  is  before  he  has 
told  somebody  of  his  crime.  Imagine  then 
the  weight  of  oppression  a  weak  and  lonely 
man  must  have  suffered  in  carrying  silently 
all  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  a  vast  and 
heterogeneous  Empire  on  his  shoulders.  Most 
of  the  Austrian  Ministers  were  men  who  had 
risen  to  their  positions  by  their  capacity  for 
work,  but  with  whom  the  Emperor  would 
never  come  in  contact  in  any  other  way.  The 
men  he  knew  best  were  probably  those  who 
accompanied  him  on  his  shooting  excursions, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  any  of  them  would 
have  been  able  to  give  him  any  sound  advice 
or  that  they  would  have  taken  any  interest  in 
European  politics. 

In  his  family  he  was  lonely  too.  The  Em- 
press at  the  time  of  her  marriage  was  only 
nteen  and  a  wild,  fantastic  child.  She  was 
rather  headstrong  and  self-willed  and  the 
Emperor  was  not  the  man  to  train  and  edu- 
cate her.  As  year  after  year  her  beauty  in- 
creased, he  fell  more  and  more  under  her 
sway  and  gave  way  to  all  her  fancies.  Though 
by  no  means  wanting  in  brains,  she  was  no 
companion  to  her  husband  nor  took  any  inter- 
est in  his  Empire  beyond  showing  a  marked 
preference    for   everything   Hungarian. 

It  was  the  Emperor's  strong  sense  of  duty 
which  made  him  so  popular  with  his  subjects, 
and  perhaps,  too.  an  unconscious  pity  for  his 
helplessness.  "Der  arme  Mann"  was  an  ex- 
pression one  constantly  heard.  Everybody 
knew  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  getting  up 
every  day  at  half-past  four  and  going  at 
once  to  his  writing  table,  where  he  spent  many 
hours,  and  where,  when  there  was  a  press 
of  work,  his  meals  were  brought  to  him. 
These  meals  appear  to  have  been  of  an  ele- 
mentary description,  for  the  A.D.C.  who  par- 
ticipated in  them  reported  that  the  Emperor 
■sed  to  say  "You  are  a  lucky  fellow,  for  you 
can  go  to  your  club  and  have  another  lunch, 
but  I  must  remain  hungry."  I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  it  ever  occurred  to  him  that  he 
might  have  the  cooks  reprimanded  for  their 
negligence.  Francis  Joseph  was  extremely 
simple  in  all  his  habits.  He  used  always  io 
travel  by  the  usual  trains,  whilst  the  Em- 
press had  special  trains,  of  which  the  roofs 
in  hot  weather  were  covered  with  damp  green 
sods  of  grass,  and  which  were  provided  with 
many  other  luxurious  appliances. 


Making  Buying  Safe 
and  Easy 

HOW  ADVERTISING  SAVES  AND 
PROTECTS  THE  BUYING  PUBLIC 


DOES  the  average  person  ever 
stop  to  think  what  a  safe  and 
easy  thing  buying  has  become 
in  our  day? — What  a  contrast  to  the 
way  it  used  to  be  within  the  memory 
of  most  of  us? 

This  applies  to  all  buying — of  ne- 
cessities, of  luxuries,  of  everything. 

JOHN  SULLIVAN  SPEAKS 

Mr.  John  Sullivan,  Secretary  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers, 
in  a  recent  interview,  said  some  things 
on  this  subject  which  should  interest 
every  buyer  in  the  world.  For  his 
words  apply  to  the  purchase  of  any- 
thing, from  a  5-cent  cake  of  soap  up 
to  the  most  expensive  advertised 
article. 

"To-day,"  said  Mr.  Sullivan,  "the 
housewife  sends  her  little  child  to 
make  purchases  at  the  corner  grocery. 
She  sends  her  with  perfect  confidence 
that,  even  though  a  child,  she  cannot 
err  therein.  All  that  the  child  needs 
is  explicit  instructions  to  buy  THIS 
or  THAT.  In  the  case  of  all  staple 
produce  the  price  is  known,  the 
quality  is  known,  and  the  NAME  is 
known.  There  is  practically  nothing 
about  the  goods  that  is  unknown.  And 
to  be  sure  of  getting  exactly  what  you 
want,  it  is  only  necessary  to  name  the 
goods. 

"It  is  the  same  in  other  stores  of 
nearly  every  kind. 

WHEN   BUYING  WAS  A  HAZARD 

"What  a  contrast  to  the  days  of  our 
fathers,  when  practically  all  buying 
was  a  hazard — impossible  for  the  child 
and  risky  even  for  the  parents! 

"In  those  so-called  'good  old  days,' 
soap  was  just  soap,  prunes  were  just 
prunes,  coffee  was  coffee — and  so  on 
through  the  long  list  of  things  that  are 
used  in  every  home. 

"In  no  case  was  there  any  guarantee 
of  quality — or  any  sure  way  to  identify 
goods  that  might  have  proved  sat- 
isfactory so  that  the  same  goods  could 
be  bought  again.  The  whole  buying 
game  was  just  a  game — a  game  and 
a  gamble;  with  all  the  odds  against 
the  buyer. 

THE    COMING    OF    THE    TRADE- 
MARK. 

"Then  gradually,  step  by  step, 
came  the  great  change.   The  TRADE- 


MARK began  to  appear— a  positive 
means  of  identifying  goods.  And  with 
the  trade-mark  came  ADVERTISING 
on  a  national  scale — the  best,  the  sur- 
est, the  cheapest,  the  only  efficient  way 
of  making  the  merits  of  these  goods 
known  to  buyers  everywhere. 

"Trade-marked  merchandise  was 
soon  found  to  be  good  merchandise — 
worthy  of  every  buyer's  confidence. 

"In  fact  trade-marked  articles  have 
got  to  be  good.  The  trade-mark 
identifies  them,  advertising  proclaims 
them,  and  use  by  thousands  and  mil- 
lions makes  their  qualities  positively 
known.  Only  first-class  merchandise 
can  dare  to  court  such  a  test.  A  well- 
known  trade-mark  is  an  asset  of  price- 
less value  for  a  good  article,  but  it 
would  be  sure  death  for  a  poor  one, 
for  in  that  case  it  would  be  not  a 
guarantee  but  a  WARNING  to  the 
buyer.  It  would  help  him  to  identify 
the  bad  as  well  a3  the  good;  to  avoid 
the  one  and  choose  the  other. 

"The  greatest  achievement  of  mod- 
ern advertising  is  that  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  world's  mer- 
chandising it  protects  the  buyer;  it 
makes  buying  both  easy  and  safe.  The 
value  of  every  trade-mark  depends  on 
the  good  will  of  the  buyer,  therefore, 
this  trade-mark,  which  positively 
identifies  the  goods,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  is  the  buyer's  sure  and  certain 
guarantee." 

FOR  THOSE  WHO  TRAVEL 

Mr.  Sullivan  could  very  well  have 
gone  on  to  say  something  about  the 
way  advertising  has  simplified  buying 
for  those  who  travel,  or  those  who 
shop  elsewhere  than  at  their  own 
regular  stores.  Advertising  has  dis- 
tributed the  merchandise  of  general 
demand  so  thoroughly  that  wherever 
one  goes,  he  may  obtain  the  articles 
he  is  familiar  with  at  home,  at  the 
same  price.  So  there  is  once  more 
protection  and  ease  in  buying. 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  ADVERTISING 

The  whole  function  of  modern  ad- 
vertising is  to  acquaint  the  public,  for 
its  protection  and  convenience,  with 
standardized,  identified  goods,  sold  at 
a  fair  price,  and  at  a  price  which  is 
practically  universal  the  whole  coun- 
try over.  The  economics  of  advertis- 
ing is  a  big  and  fascinating  subject. 
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Walter  Jackson  Decides  Quick 


WALTER  JACKSON  is  a  merchant,  doing  a  retail  business 
of  about  $50,000  yearly.  His  costs  of  doing  business  run 
about  17%  of  his  sales,  and  include  $2,000  as  a  profit  above  his  ex- 
penses for  self  and  family.  Jackson  is  the  best  merchant  in  the 
city—miles  ahead  of  his  fellow  merchant.  Travellers  who  sell  him 
like  his  methods  of  buying,  for  he  is  a  quick  decider.  It  may  be  "No,"  or  it  may  be  "Yes," 
but  there  is  no  dragging  out  the  matter  of  a  proposed  purchase.  For  one  thing  Jackson 
hasn't  time  to  hum  and  haw.  A  firm  selling  $150  worth  of  merchandise  a  day — nearly 
$1,000  a  week — must  use  every  hour  profitably. 


Why  Jackson  is  a  quick  decider  is:  he  keeps  himself 
thoroughly  informed  about  market-  and  about  affair? 
generally.  He  subscribes  to  a  specialized  business  paper 
— the  Dry  Goods  Review — and  to  The  Financial 
Post  of  Canada. 

The  Dry  Goods  Review  keep-  him  informed  as  to 
styles,  as  to  tendencies,  as  to  new  goods,  as  to  scarce 
goods,  and  as  to  sources  of  supply ; — this  and  much  else. 
But  Jackson  keeps  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  nation's 
business — by  reading  The  Financial  Pobt.  lie  is  a 
student  of  conditions  and  finds  the  weekly  survey  of 
business  condition-  provided  by  The  FINANCIAL  POST 
the  best  thing  that  comes  his  way.  Also,  he  finds  The 
Post  extremely  readable— unlike  some  financial  news- 
papers that  have  fallen  into  his  hands. 

Again :  Jackson  is  bigger  than  his  community — a  small 
Ontario  city  which  is  the  shopping  centre  of  a  large 
territory.  He  can  talk  with  big  men — with  his  banker 
on  the  banker's  own  level;  with  the  leading  manufac- 


turers of  his  community;  with  his  lawyer  and  clergy- 
man. Jackson  has  civic  honors,  and  could  get  into 
federal  politics  if  he  chose,  for  lie  is  a  leader.  And  if 
you  ask  Jackson  wdiere  lie  gets  his  information,  he  will 
tell  you:  "I  read  specialized  publications." 

But  because  Jackson  is  a  business  man,  a  good  business 
paper  is  the  one  he  enjoys  most,  and  The  Financial 
POST  OF  Canada  meets  his  needs  admirably.  Jackson 
say-:  "Why,  for  G  cents  a  week.  $:?  a  year.  I  get  the 
results  of  tin'  labors  of  high-priced  and  highly-trained 
men.  I'm  told  that  the  editors  and  staff  of  The  Post 
are  the  highest-priced  men  in  their  field  in  Canada.  I'm 
not  concerned  about  that.  All  I  know  is  that  I  get  each 
week  a  quality,  amount  and  variety  of  news  interesting 
to  me  at  less  than  the  price  of  a  cigar.  And  I  could  tell 
you  how  I  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  because  of  the 
definite  information  I  have  gathered  from  The  Post. 
Besides  which  I  have  investments,  and  so  am  interested 
in  a  newspaper  for  investors.'' 


JACKSON  has  no  advantages  over  a  thousand  other  merchants— that  is,  advantages  which 
are  not  open  to  others,     The  way  Jackson  lias  travelled  and  continues  to  travel  is  open  to 
every  other  merchant.     If  yon  believe  that  intelligence  and  first-class  business  information 
will  help  you  acquire  the  quality  of  quick  decision,  and  if  you  would  have  the  medium  of  first- 
class  business  information,  then  use  the  coupoi  below.   Let  3918  see  you  take  a  step  forward  in 
the  direction  of  more  profitable  trading. 
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THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  mMPANY,  LIMITED, 
Dept.  M.M..  143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto 

!  me  The  Financial  Post  for  four  months,  for  which   I  enclose  $1 — this  that   I   tnuv  get  rightly  acquainted 
with  it. 


The  Financial  Post 

it  published  every  Saturday — 
$3.00  per  year. 
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The   Faults  of   Lloyd  George 


Continued  from  page  65. 


to  il  during  the  past  year  namely,  General 
Smuts,  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  Mr.  Barnes — 
who,  with  Lord  Milner,  arc  probably  its  most 
useful  members.  Mr.  Henderson  retired  in 
consequence  of  a  somewhat  obscure  "tiff" 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  the  rights  of  which 
were  not  easy  to  follow. 

The  weakness  of  the  War  Cabinet  is  a  party 
weakness.  This  blight  paralyzes  us  in  war 
as  it  demoralized  us  in  peace.  In  saying  this 
no  Unionist — if  we  may  use  so  obsolete  a 
term — can  be  accused  of  prejudice,  because 
this  weakness  lies  with  the  Unionist  person- 
nel, and  we  can  all  now  see  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  would  have  done  better  had  he  come 
before  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  Govern- 
ment  of  all  the  talents  rather  than  one  col- 
lected from  all  the  caucuses.  Times  are  much 
too  serious  for  any  of  us  to  remember  the  par- 
ties to  which  we  once  belonged  or  the  party 
leaders  we  once  applauded.  These  things 
mean  nothing  to-day  and  are  unlikely  to  i 
anything  to-morrow.  Just  as  the  Asquith 
Government  was  hampered  at  every  turn  by 
Liberal  vacillation  and  Mugwumpishness,  so 
the  Lloyd  George  Government  is  handicapped 
by  Unionist  feebleness  in  Ireland  a  Duke 
replaces  a  Birrell — which  makes  it  unable  to 
arrive  at  settled  conclusions  or  to  adopt  the 
policies  that  would  be  both  wise  and  popular. 
It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  from  any  one 
in  a  position  to  know  what  goes  on,  what  these 
"great,  wise,  and  eminent"  persons  contribute 
to  the  Government  beyond  their  amiable  and 
attractive  personalities.  They  represent  no 
appreciable  body  of  public  opinion,  and  would 
pretend  to  no  serious  knowledge  of  war, 
which  happens  to  be  the  business  in  hand.  In 
fact,  they  would  seem  to  have  little  raiton 
d'etre  in  a  War  Government,  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  must  be  continually  reminded  when  he 
looks  longingly  at  the  superior  arrangements 
of  the  Central  Empires,  which  he  is  so  anxious 
to  imitate.  There  are  no  Front-Benchers 
nor  anything  remotely  resembling  them 
among  the   War   Lords    of    Germany,    where 


from  the  moment  the  guns  began  to  speak, 
civilians,  from  Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg 
downwards,  took  a  back  seat. 

The  exciting  controversy  of  the  past  month 
with  its  innumerable  alarms  and  excursions, 
has    confirmed     the    view    that    the    Govern- 
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ment  requires  strengthening,  as  it  is  obvious 
from  the  schemes  adopted,  and  the  manner  in 
which  those  schemes  are  proclaimed,  that  it 
lacks  solidity,  knowledge,  and  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. A  man  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
peculiar  temperament  requires  to  be  surround- 
ed by  well-informed  and  resolute  men,  so 
that  the  country  may  make  the  most  of  his 
unusual  gifts.  That  cannot  be  the  case  when 
we  find  his  entourage  inspiring  campaigns  in 
the  press  or  elsewhere  against  the  Higher 
Command  of  the  British  Army  while  he  openly 
sneers  at  British  strategy  before  a  foreign 
audience.  Imagine  what  the  feelings  of  Ger- 
many would  have  been  if  at  the  height  of  the 
disaster  sustained  by  the  Austrian  army  at 
the  hands  of  General  Brusiloff  in  June,  1916, 
Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  a  luncheon  in  Sofia  to  strafe 
the  great  General  Staff  of  Berlin  as  respons- 
ible for  this  debacle,  all  the  more  if  Marshal 
Hindcnburg  and  General  Ludendorf  were 
simultaneously  the  objective  of  a  journalistic 
barrage  in  newspapers  believed  to  be  inspired 
from  the  secretariat  of  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor. The  thing  is  so  impossible  that  it 
could  not  be.  It  should  be  equally  impossible 
with  us,  however  different  may  be  our  sys- 
tem from  that  of  Germany,  however  little  we 
may  be  anxious  to  imitate  the  Germans. 
There  are  decencies»in  war  as  at  other  times. 
The  head  of  a  War  Cabinet  who  deliberately 
practises  Yellow  Journalism  should  be  pro- 
■  '.  with  colleagues  sufficiently  strong  to 
keep  him  in  order. 

If  indecision  was  the  keynote  of  the  Asquith 
regime,  irresponsibility  occasionally  animates 
the  Lloyd  George  Ministry,  which  makes  one 
doubt  the  judgment  of  those  mentioned  at 
the  outset  of  this  article,  who  are  forever  de- 
claring, as  some  of  the  same  pundits  declared 
a  year  ago,  that  there  can  be  no  other  Gov- 
ernment but  this,  and  that  any  suggestion  to 
the  contrary  is  treasonable.  The  British 
Empire,  we  are  given  to  understand,  only  con- 
tains one  possible  Prime  Minister.  This 
strikes  the  spectator  of  the  political  game  as 
both  a  bad  joke  and  a  bitter  humiliation, 
which  have  not  even  the  merit  of  truth,  as 
sycophants  may  learn  sooner  than  they  im- 
agine. We  cannot  do  with  anything  less  than 
our  best  at  such  a  juncture. 
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A  Five-Year  War 


A  Summary  of  the  Military  Situation  as 
it  Stands  Now. 

A  CLEAR  summary  of  the  war  situation 
is  given  by  Frank  H.  Simonds  in  the 
American  Review  of  Reviews.  He  is  pessi- 
mistic, not  on  the  score  of  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  the  war,  but  with  reference  to  the 
outlook  for  1918.  He  now  predicts  a  five- 
year  war,  if  not  longer.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  1914  Col.  MacLean  predicted  in 
the  Financial  Post  a  seven-year  war.  Mr. 
Simonds  writes: 

Like  1917,  the  New  Year  opens  in  the  midst 
of  discouragement  and  depression  for  the 
Allies,  in  whose  number  we  are  now  reckoned. 
For  the  first  time  during  the  present  war  a 
year  begins  with  no  legitimate  reason  for  ex- 
pecting victory,  decisive  victory,  during  its 
course.  Unless  all  signs  fail,  the  end  of  the 
year  will  see  the  war  still  in  progress;  and 
there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will  see  Ger- 
many able  to  make  headway  against  her 
enemies  and  in  possession  of  Allied  territory 
on  the  western  front. 

In  a  sense  the  lack  of  great  optimism  at 
the  opening  of  the  fifth  campaign  of  the 
World  War — and  the  Civil  War  was  decided 
early  in  the  fifth  campaign — is  due  to  a  grow- 
ing appreciation  of  what  modern  war  really 
means.  We  recognize  now,  as  we  did  not  three 
years  ago,  how  stupendous  is  the  task  of 
defeating  a  people  in  arms  and  prepared  for 
war.  From  the  first  abdication  of  Napoleon 
to  the  coming  of  the  present  European  con- 
flict, all  European  wars  of  importance  had 
speedy  decisions.  Waterloo,  Sadowa,  Sedan, 
Lule  Burgas  and  the  Bregalnitza,  each  within 
a  few  weeks  of  a  declaration  of  war  pro- 
claimed the  outcome  of  the  contest.  Only  in 
our  own  Civil  War  was  the  outcome  long 
doubtful  and  the  struggle  protracted  in  a  way 
to  sugest  comparison  with  the  present 
contest. 

Thus  the  world  was  led  to  expect  a  speedy 
solution  of  the  great  problem  raised  by  the 
World  War.  Yet,  looking  backward  in  his- 
tory to  similar  struggles  of  other  countries, 
there  is  written  much  of  more  than  pass- 
ing contemporary  value.  France,  in  the  Re- 
volution and  under  Napoleon,  defied  Europe 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  And  France  of 
the  Revolution  was  unprepared  for  war.  Her 
conscript  armies  began  their  campaigns  in 
rags  and  ended  them  quartered  in  the  palaces 
of  every  European  capital.  Not  even  the 
army  which  Napoleon  led  to  Austerlitz  had 
such  an  advantage  in  numbers  and  prepara- 
tions over  the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies  as 
the  German  armies  possessed  over  their  Bri- 
tish and  French  foes  three  years  ago,  when 
they  set  out  for  Paris.  But  they  had  Na- 
poleon. 

With  the  wars  of  Napoleon  or  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  mind,  it  is  easier  to  understand  the 
protraction  of  the  present  struggle  and  to 
realize  that  the  decision  may  yet  be  post- 
poned for  years.  Derisive  victory  last  year 
was  only  remotely  possible  even  if  Russia  had 
stayed  in  the  battle  line  and  contributed  her 
share. 

Meantime  the  Russian  collapse  has  re- 
leased some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  troops,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  whom  were  compelled  to  remain  on 
the  Eastern  front  until  Russia  was  definitely 
out  of  the  war.  Since  Russia  is  out  and 
negotiating  a  separate  peace,  these  troops  will 
now  constitute  a  strategic  reserve;  they  are 
the  material  with  which  Germany  can  build 
a  new  offensive  campaign,  and  with  their 
arrival  the  offensive  on  the  West  front  has 
passed  to  Germany.  For  the  first  time  since 
Verdun,  Germany  has  the  means  both  as  to 
men  and  guns  to  risk  another  great  offensive. 
And  the  German  press  and  the  German 
critics  are  all  agreed  that  such  an  offensive 
is  now  to  take  place.  One  is  tempted  to  sus- 
pect the  good  faith  of  such  declarations,  for 
Germany  has  not  in  the  past  used  the  brass 
band  method  to  advertise  her  strategy  in 
advance  of  putting  it  into  operation;  neither 
the  Dunajec  nor  Verdun  was  preceded  by  press 


agents.  Yet  there  remains  the  solid  fact  that 
Germany  has  the  resources  for  an  offensive, 
and  there  is  obviously  sound  reason  why  she 
should  now  seek  by  an  offensive  to  get  a  de- 
cision before  the  American  army  is  ready,  as 
she  sought  to  get  a  decision  at  Verdun  before 
the  British  were  ready.  . 

Since  there  will  be  no  reinforcement  of 
the  British  and  the  French  until  the  Ameri- 
can army  is  ready  for  action,  and  since  the 
American  army  cannot  be  ready  in  great 
numbers  before  the  campaign  of  1919,  al- 
though some  thousands  may  be  in  the  firing 
line  before  spring,  there  is,  then,  no  reason 
to  expect  a  decision  this  year,  as  the  result  of 
Allied  military  achievement  in  the  field,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  Allied 
effort  may  be  restricted  more  severely  to  the 
defensive  than  in  any  previous  campaign  of 
the  whole  war.  We  must  then  face  the  pro- 
bability of  a  five  years'  war,  at  the  shortest, 
looking  at  the  military  considerations;  as 
to  victory  won  by  economic  weapons  in  a 
shorter  time,  this  remains  always  possible 
and  never  likely. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  the  Allies  to  make  clear  to  their  publics 
in  advance  of  the  next  campaign  what  its 
course  promises  to  be,  for  in  doing  this  they 
will  abolish  vain  hopes  and  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  disappointments,  which  seem  to 
me  bound  to  follow  too  great  optimism  now. 
In  the  first  place  it  seems  to  me  utterly 
unlikely  that  there  can  be  any  decision,  on 
the  military  side  this  year.  Russia  is  out  of 
the  war;  the  Allies  have  no  right  or  reason 
to  hope  that  any  changes  at  all  that  are  con- 
ceivable in  Russia  will  help  them  or  bring 
back  to  them  any  Russian  aid.  The  defec- 
tion of  Russia  has  released  many  troops  and 
it  has  involved  Rumania,  which  will  be  com- 
pelled to  make  peace  on  German  terms. 
Russia  and  Rumania,  together,  by  making 
separate  peace,  will  release  something  like  a 
million  and  a  half  German,  Austrian  and 
Bulgarian  troops,  all  of  which  save  the  Bul- 
garians can  be  used  upon  the  Western  and 
Italian  fronts  or  behind  the  German  and 
Austrian  lines  to  improve  communications 
and  speed  up  industry. 

In  the  second  place  the  collapse  of  Russia 
and  the  surrender  of  Rumania,  due  to  Rus- 
sian desertion,  have  wholly  changed  the  Ger- 
man temper.  Six  months  ago  the  mass  of 
the  German  people  desired  peace  because  they 
did  not  believe  absolute  victory  was  possible; 
they  were  equally  convinced  that  they  could 
not  be  decisively  beaten.  But  now,  with 
Russia  and  Rumania  out,  with  Italy  terribly 
beaten  recently,  the  German  people  have 
gained  a  new  confidence,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  extreme  militaristic  and  autocratic 
elements  have  gained  absolute  control.  Thus 
at  one  time  Germany  has  obtained  the  men 
for  a  new  offensive  and  her  people  have  ac- 
quired a  confidence  and  an  expectation  of  suc- 
cess which  will  lead  them  to  make  additional 
sacrifices    and    endure    fresh    burdens. 

On  the  Allied  side  the  situation  is  equally 
plain.  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  have  at 
least  as  many  troops  under  arms  as  Germany 
and  Austria  now  possess.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  believe  that  on  the  West 
front  Britain  and  France  will  not  be  able  to 
match  man  against  man  and  gun  against  gun 
with  Germany  and  Austria  during  the  cam- 
paign that  is  now  to  begin,  and  they  should 
be  able  to  do  this  without  relying  upon  the 
American  troops,  which  are  slowly  but  surely 
increasing  in  numbers  and  will  be  able  to 
hold  portions  of  the  line  next  summer,  al- 
though they  will  not  be  fit  for  any  such  ambi- 
tious effort  as  the  new  British  armies  made  at 
the  Sommc  last  year  and  before  Arras  this 
spring. 

But  the  Allies  have  no  considerable  ad- 
vantage in  numbers.  They  cannot  hope,  by 
pursuing  the  war  of  attrition  next  summer  to 
exhaust  German  numbers,  while  theirs  still 
remain  sufficiently  great  to  bid  for  a  decision. 
In  a  word,  a  state  of  balance  h;is  been  reached 
on  the  West  front.  Were  the  Allies  con- 
fronted by  the  same  necessities  as  the  Ger- 
mans, they  might  risk  all  upon  a  desperate 
offensive  but  they  have  not  the  same  neces- 
sities. They  have  a  new  ally  coming  up  all 
the  time,  a  new  ally  who   can  be  depended 


upon  to  supply  a  million  men  in  1919  and,  in 
the  meantime  to  give  ever  increasing  aid  on 
the  sea  and  in  the  furnishing  of  food  and 
munitions.  As  Wellington  waited  for  the 
Prussians  at  Waterloo,  the  new  Allies  can 
afford  to  wait  for  America  in  this  war. 

The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot 
afford  to  wait.  Their  submarine  campaign 
no  longer  promises  victory,  it  is  slowly  but 
surely  being  mastered  and  a  year  hence  the 
situation  is  likely  to  be  better  for  the  Allies 
in  the  matter  of  shipping  than  now.  German 
victory  before  America  arrives  may  be  pos- 
sible, it  may  prove  impossible,  but  it  is  the 
one  clear  chance  of  realization  of  German  war 
aims  and  victory  after  America  gets  up  is 
unthinkable.  Germany  has  now  to  spend 
her  last  reserves  acquired  through  Russian 
collapst  in  seeking  a  decision,  as  Napoleon  put 
his  Guards  in  at  Waterloo,  hoping  to  smash  the 
British  before  the  Prussians  could  get  up  in 
sufficient  numbers. 

As  for  the  Allies,  they  have  to  parry  this 
blow  as  they  parried  two  similar  blows,  the 
one  at  the  Marne,  the  other  at  Verdun.  That 
their  armies  can  do  this,  the  past  would 
seem  to  prove  unmistakable,  for  the  Germans 
will  have  no  such  advantage  in  1918  as  they 
had  in  1914  and  1916.  But  the  problem  is 
only  military  in  a  minor  degree,  the  real  test 
must  come  among  the  people  of  France,  of 
Italy  and  of  Britain,  for  it  is  against  the  will 
and  determination  of  the  people  behind  the 
fronts  that  the  Germans  are  going  to  strike, 
primarily. 

The  object  of  this  war  is  to  destroy  the 
German  belief  that  his  people  are  a  superior 
people  to  whom  it  is  permitted  to  break  every 
law  and  violate  every  convention  of  human- 
ity and  decency  in  the  effort  to  dominate 
mankind.  Peace  with  the  German,  while  he 
holds  to  this  doctrine,  is  impossible  on  any 
terms,  because  no  agreement  would  outlast 
his  return  to  strength.  And  as  this  German 
view  was  a  national  view,  it  can  only  be  abol- 
ished when  the  whole  nation  have  been 
brought  to  surrender  it.  Lincoln  in  our  Civil 
War  saw  that  there  could  be  but  one  ending; 
that  compromise  was  impossible  with  those 
who  were  determined  to  ifisrupt  the  nation 
and  who  made  their  main  demand  secession. 

In  this  war  we  have  passed  the  Antietam 
and  the  Gettsburg;  we  have  escaped  the 
greatest  peril;  and  it  is  now  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  time  until  by  suffering,  if  not  by 
conquest,  the  German  people  are  driven  to 
abandon  that  portion  of  their  doctrine  which 
threatens  the  safety  of  all  nations.  Week  by- 
week  and  month  by  month  the  casualty  lists 
are  the  most  potent  influence.  Germany  is 
bleeding  to  death,  her  sons  are  falling  to 
British.  French  and  Italian  guns;  they  fell 
to  Russian  and  they  will  presently  fall  to 
American.  Her  enemies  are  dividing  their 
losses;  she  cannot  divide  hers.  Last  year  the 
French  lost  300,000  in  their  conflicts  with 
the  Germans;  the  British,  perhaps  800.000; 
but  the  Germans  lost  not  less  than  a  million 
and  probably  a  million  and  a  quarter.  In 
1916  he  lost  700,000  against  the  French,  an 
equal  number  against  the  British,  and  350,000 
against  the  Russians  and  his  other  foes.  In 
the  same  year  the  British  and  French  losses 
were  perhaps  7!>0,000  apiece.  In  two  years 
Germany  has  lost  3.000,000  men  in  battle; 
France  a  little  more  than  a  million;  the  Bri- 
tish a  million  and  a  hnlf.  But  Germany 
cannot  continue  to  lose  at  this  rate  against 
these  enemies,  and  in  1910  she  will  have  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  United  States  also. 

To  win  by  attrition  is  a  long  road,  but  it 
is  a  sure  rond.  More  than  this,  it  insures  that 
after  the  war  the  Germans  will  find  them- 
selves handicapped  for  a  generation  at  least 
hv  the  destruction  of  their  m-ile  population. 
As  comnnred  with  her  gre<t  industrial  rivals, 
the  United  States  and  Britain,  Germanv  will 
be  crippled  for  an  indefinite  time.  She  is 
limine  nn  her  future  now.  And  so  her  local 
victories,  like  the  far  more  considerable  vic- 
tories of  Napoleon,  can  be  endured  with 
nimity.  so  lone  as  the  will  to  fight,  of 
the  A  Hies  "remains  unshaken.  We  might  have 
lost  the  war  at  the  Marne.  or  at  Verdun. 
Germany  might  have  won.  had  Russia  gone 
i  he  United  States  remained  neutral,  but 
flcrmany  cannot  win  now  unless  the  German 
really  is  a  super-man,  and  the  American,  the 
Briton,  and  the  Frenchman,  inferior  and 
decadent  people.  And  if  this  were  true 
the  Germans  would  deserve  to  win. 
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The  Poison  Propa- 
ganda in  Russia 

How  the  German*  Brought  About  the 
Dissensions  There. 


THE  defection  of  Russia  is  the  direct  re- 
sult of  the  poison  propaganda  carried  on 
in  that  country  by  the  Germans.  The  dissen- 
sion resulted  from  the  work  of  the  German 
agents  and  the  Bolsheviki  are  in  German 
pay;  such  is  the  story  told  by  Roger  Lewis  in 
Collier'*  Weekly.  He  outlines  the  propaganda 
as  follows: 

Sukhomlinov  was  finally  dismissed,  the 
whole  Department  of  "  Munitions  thoroughly 
reorganized,  and  in  the  summer  of  liHti  the 
army  was  plentifully  supplied  with  rifles  and 
ammunition  and  ready  for  an  offensive  cam- 
paign. 

As  Brusiloff's  brilliant  advance  began  to 
wear  down  Austro-German  resistance  and 
clearly  demonstrated  Russia's  complete  re- 
covery from  her  helpless  condition  of  the  sum- 
mer before,  Germany  suddenly  changed  her 
methods. 

Formerly  Germany  had  counted  upon  the 
Russian  War  Office  in  her  plans  to  cripple  the 
Russian  army  and  make  a  successful  conduct 
of  the  war  impossible.  But  she  now  planned 
an  intrigue  on  a  much  wider  and  more  daring 
scale.  '1  his  was  to  corrupt,  or  at  least  to  Cier- 
manize,  the  entire  Russian  Government.  She 
knew  that  she  could  always  rely  upon  the  as- 
sistance of  a  pro-German  court  and  a  strong 
reactionary  party,  but  there  were  still  too 
many  honest,  liberal-minded  ministers  faith- 
fully working  for  the  good  of  their  own  coun- 
try. While  Sazonov  remained  in  power  it 
was  clear  that  Germany  could  not  hope  to 
dominate  the  Russian  Government.  History 
may  not  give  Sazonov  a  prominent  place 
among  the  statesmen  of  the  world,  but  he 
was  at  least  a  conscientious,  far-sighted 
foreign  minister,  absolutely  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  the  Allies,  enjoying  the  respect  of 
all  parties  in  Russia  and  the  full  confidence  of 
the  French  and  British  Governments. 

C  do  not  pretend  to  know  through  what 
particular  channel  of  court  influence  Ger- 
many worked  to  bring  about  the  removal  of 
Sazonov.  Technical  reasons,  one  of  them 
Sazonov's  Polish  policy,  were,  of  course,  given 
by  the  Government  for  his  dismissal,  but  no 
one  attempted  to  conceal  or  disguise  the  real 
one.  Sazonov  was  dismissed  because  he  was 
not  acceptable  to  Germany. 

But  that  was  not  all.  To  complete  the 
German  plot  a  final  stroke  of  superb  irony 
was  necessary.  This  was  the  instatement  of 
Sturmer,  the  perfect  personification  of  the 
reactionary,  pro-German  court  society  in  Rus- 
sia. Soon  the  last  liberal  minister  in  the 
Cabinet,  Ignatiev,  whose  progressive  educa- 
tional reforms  had  received  the  warmest  ap- 
proval of  the  whole  country,  followed  Sazonov 
into  retirement,  and  the  reactionary  party 
was  supreme.  The  affairs  of  the  country  were 
now  in  the  control  of  the  German  premier, 
Sturmer;  a  corrupt  and  demented  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  Protopopov;  and  a  depraved 
"stareek"  or  "elder" — not  a  monk,  as  he  has 
generally  been  called  abroad — Rasputin. 

One  may  challenge  history  in  vain  for  such 
a  picturesque  trio  of  rogues  and  impostors. 
Sturmer  was  in  secret  negotiations  with  Ber- 
lin to  bring  about  a  separate  peace;  Proto- 
popov was  conspiring  to  do  what  little  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  internal  disorgani- 
zation of  the  country;  and  the  whole  imperial 
policy  was  at  all  times  subject  to  the  whims 
and  caprices  of  an  illiterate,  sensualized  char- 
latan whose  amazing  story  has,  since  the  re- 
volution, become  known  to  the  whole  world. 
Germany's  second  intrigue,  to  Germanize  the 
entire  Russian  Government,  had  met  with 
phenomenal  success. 

And  this  time  Germany's  success  was 
neither  transient  nor  superficial.  It  had  been 
possible  to  remove  a  corrupt  war  minister  and 
reorganize  a  munitions  department,  but  it 
was  not  possible  to  indict  and  dismiss  a  whole 
autocratic  government  which  had  its  roots  in 
the  imperial  court.     The  sense  of  outrage  at 


Bubbles  of  Wheat  and  Rice 

Ai    the   Panama-Pacific   Exposition    we  exhibited    Puffed    Wheat  and   Puffed    Rie« 

There  came  Japanese,  and  taw  their  rice  grains  puffed  to  bubble*,  eight  time*  normal 
•ixe. 

There  came  men  from  Russia  and  from  India— homes  of  wheat.  And  they  saw  gigantic 
wheat   grains,   steam-exploded,    thin    and   airy,    yet   still   shaped   as    th«y   grew. 

And  those  men  by  the  thousands  went  back  to  their  homes  to  tell  of  thes*  American 
wonders. 

To   you    they    seem    commonplace,    perhaps. 

But  inside  each  grain  our  process  creates  a  hundred  million  steam  explosions.  Every 
food  cell   is  blasted  for  easy  digestion.     The  grains  are  shot  from  guns. 

Prof.  A.  P.  Anderson  spent  years  on  the  process — to  make  whole  grains  wholly  digestible. 
The   result   is   the  greatest    foods   ever   made   from   these  grains.     Also   the   most   delightful. 


Puffed      Puffed 
Wheat         Rice 

Both  15c  Except  in  Far  West 


Don't  Treat  Like  Confections 

These  are  ideal  foods,  in  which  every  granule  is  fitted  to  feed.  The  Wheat  and  the 
Rice  are  whole-grain  foods,  of  which  children  get  too  little.  They  are  immeasurably 
better    than    whole-grain    foods    cooked    in    usual    ways. 

They  are  enticing— thin,  crisp,  flaky,  with  a  taste  like  toasted  nuts.  They  are  widely 
used    in. candy   making. 

But,  despite  their  attractions,  they  are  wondrous  foods.  Make  them  your  breakfast 
cereal.  Mix  them  with  your  fruits.  Float  them  in  bowls  of  milk.  Salt  like  peanuts,  or 
douse  with  melted  butter,  for  children  after  school.  Every  serving  means  clear  nutrition 
in  a  fascinating  form. 

The  Quaker  Qats  (pmpany 


Peterborough,  Canada 


Sole  Makers 

1823 


Saskatoon,  Canada 


Mention    MacLean's    Magazine — It    will    identify   you. 
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the  conduct  of  its  rulers  so  deepened  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Russian  people  that  by  Decem- 
ber, 1916,  it  became  a  sullen,  fearless  defiance, 
uniting  all  classes  and  factions  except  the 
reactionaries,  and  finding  echoes  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  the  empire.  There  was  but 
one  method  of  bringing  the  rulers  to  justice 
— that  of  revolution. 

Three  days  after  the  revolution  the  pro- 
German  court,  including  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  were  in  confinement  at  Tsarskoe 
Selo.  The  ministers  who  had  conspired  to 
wreck  the  country  were  locked  up  in  the 
ancient  dungeon  of  Peter  and  Paul.  Auto- 
cracy was  dead  and  all  the  channels  through 
which  Germany  had  poured  her  deadly  in- 
fluence into  the  heart  of  the  Russian  nation 
were  automatically  closed.  It  seemed  for  the 
moment  that  German  machination  had  over- 
reached itself  and  had  resulted  in  an  upheaval 
which  had  placed  the  loyal  forces  of  the  na- 
tion on  top.  Germany  obviously  could  no 
longer  hope  to  deal  with  the  heads  of  the  Rus- 
sian Government.  There  was  no  underhand 
method  of  approach  to  Miliukov,  Lvoff,  Ker- 
onsky,  or  any  of  the  other  representatives  of 
the  new  power.  Moreover,  even  if  it  had  been 
possible,  there  would  have  been  no  point  in 
it,  for  it  was  clear  that  the  real  power  in 
Russia  was  to  rest  from  that  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  But  here  Germany's  genius 
for  international  intrigue  and  propaganda 
reallv  asserted  itself.  No  longer  finding  it 
possible  to  conspire  with  the  heads  of  the 
Government,  she  planned  a  manoeuvre  which 
was  much  more  brilliant.  She  decided  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Russian  people  themselves. 

You  cannot  corrupt  a  nation  of  more  than 
160.000,000  people,  but  you  can  poison  it. 
And  the  convulsions  which  the  country  may 
have  to  go  through  in  order  to  throw  off  the 
poison  may  result  in  anarchy  or  civil  war. 
This  is  exactly  what  Germany  counted  on. 
She  immediately  set  out,'  by  a  systematic 
dissemination  of  propaganda  and  by  a  most 
lavish  distribution  of  bribes,  to  discredit  the 
new  Government  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
to  befog  further  the  nebulous  ideas  about  de- 
mocracy held  by  the  uneducated  classes,  and 
to  do  everything  conceivable  to  aggravate  the 
class  warfare  which  was  the  natural  accom- 
paniment of  revolution.  The  extent  of  her 
efforts  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  first 
three  months  after  the  revolution  she  spent 
50,000.000  rubles  in  Russia  in  her  propaganda 
campaign.  Never  was  money  spent  with  more 
immediate  or  satisfactory  returns.  Three 
weeks  after  the  new  ministry  had  taken  office 
a  cry  went  up  in  Russia  against  the  "bour- 
geois" government.  Not  one  person  in  a 
thousand  knew  what  the  word  meant,  but  it 
vatruely  connoted  prosnerous-looking  people 
with  clean  collars  who  had  more  money  than 
you  did.  There  was  no  answer  to  this  form  of 
reproach.  If  you  were  bourgeois,  you  were 
bourgeois,  and,  by  the  same  token,  the  deadly 
enemy  of  the  people. 

The  radical  newspapers,  which  were  prac- 
tically the  only  ones  read  bv  the  working 
people,  and  the  Council  of  Workmen's  and 
Soldiers'  Deputies,  accused  the  new  Govern- 
ment of  being  as  imperialistic  as  the  old  one. 
Miliukov,  who  had  been  hailed  at  the  time  of 
the  revolution  as  the  chief  champion  of  the 
people's  rights  against  the  wicked  tyranny  of 
the  old  regime,  was  now,  according  to  the 
German-tainted  extremists,  the  enemy  of  the 
new  freedom. 

The  Government's  leniency  toward  German 
agents  was  a  mystery  to  almost  everyone.  A 
hundred  timet  a  day  the  question  was  asked: 
"Why  isn't  Lenine  arrested?"  But  the  Gov- 
ernment was  really  in  a  dilemma.  If  it  ar- 
I  I.enine  prematurelv,  it  would  have 
made  a  martyr  of  him,  and  a  violent  protest 
would  have  gone  up  from  all  the  radical  ele- 
ments of  the  country,  which  would  have 
charged  the  Government  with  violating  the 
new  freedom  of  speech  and  political  amnesty. 
Lenine  was  a  Russian  citizen,  and  according 
to  their  views  he  had  a  right  to  do  and  say 
what  he  wanted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Government  left  Lenine  at  liberty,  it  gave 
Germany  a  free  hand  to  agitate  as  much  as 
she  liked  in  Russia. 

Petrograd  became  a  scene  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary street  meetings.  Everyone  in  the 
country  suddenly  decided  he  was  an  orator, 
and  the  principal  squares  beenme  open-air 
theatres  in  which  everyone  fancied  that  he 
had    been    chosen    for   one   of   the    important 


speaking  parts.  For  generations  the  Russian 
people  had  been  compelled  to  live  in  silence, 
and  they  were  now  making  up  for  it. 

And  through  the  din  one  note  became  louder 
and  more  insistent,  the  voice  of  Germany. 
Under  the  inspiration  of  her  well-paid  agents, 
democracy  began  to  mean  to  the  masses  as 
much  pay  as  possible,  as  little  work  as  pos- 
sible, all  the  power  in  the  country  and  none 
of  the  responsibility.  It  was  socialism  gone 
mad.  All  this  was  quite  as  Germany  had 
planned. 

I  am  not  making  the  preposterous  con- 
tention that  all  the  difficulties  into  which  Rus- 
sia was  plunged  were  of  Germany's  making. 
All  the  materials  were  waiting;  an  ignorant 
population,  dazzled  by  vague  vistas  of  free- 
dom, beyond  its  understanding;  a  latent  class 
feeling,  easily  fanned  into  flame;  a  govern- 
ment totally  lacking  real  power  or  authority; 
and  a  large  anarchistic  element  ready  to 
defy  any  condition  except  lawlessness  and 
chaos.  These  materials  were  in  readiness. 
Germany   applied   the   spark. 

Germany  knew  that  the  real  power  in  Rus- 
sia lay  not  in  the  Government  but  in  the 
Council  of  Workmen's  and  Soldiers'  Depu- 
ties. So  she  aimed  to  control  this  organiza- 
tion. The  Boisheviki,  or  extreme  socialist 
faction,  made  up  largely  of  foreigners,  an- 
archists, and  criminals,  became  her  natural 
weapon.  Skillfully  manipulated  by  paid  Ger- 
man agitators,  this  party,  not  inconsiderable 
either  in  size  or  influence,  became  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  German  doctrines.  "Down 
with  the  Government!"  "Down  with  the 
war!"  became  the  popular  watchwords, 
shouted  from  the  public  squares  and  inscribed 
on  flaming  banners  borne  by  the  Workmen's 
and  Soldiers'  parades. 

I  went  up  to  a  soldier  in  one  of  these  pro- 
cessions who  was  tottering  under  a  tremend- 
ous standard  bearing  the  inscription  "Down 
with  Miliukov!"  and  asked  him  what  griev- 
ance he  had  against  the  Foreign  Minister. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  Miliukov," 
he  answered  sullenly,  "but  I've  got  my  fifteen 
rubles." 

There  was  no  particular  attempt  made  to 
conceal  the  promiscuous  distribution  of  Ger- 
man money  in  the  capital.  Over  on  the  Vi- 
borg  side  of  the  Neva  an  agent  stood  one  night 
before  the  Bolshevik  insurrection,  in  July, 
with  an  enormous  bundle  of  five-ruble  notes 
which  he  was  freely  distributing  to  all  the 
workingmen  of  the  district  who  applied.  He 
dealt  it  out,  however,  with  a  very  generous 
dose  of  political  advice.  It  may  be  added 
that  when  the  Government  at  last  decided  to 
round  ud  the  principal  offenders  in  the  Bol- 
shevik disturbances,  it  was  found  that  these 
denouncers  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  capi- 
talists had  without  exception  comfortable 
bank  accounts,  ranging  from  a  few  hundreds 
to  a  million  rubles. 

The  industries  of  the  entire  country  fell 
under  the  influence  of  the  Boisheviki.  Fac- 
tory employees  in  the  important  business  of 
manufacturing  war  munitions  interpreted  de- 
mocracy as  some  strange  act  of  political  al- 
chemy whieli  had  suddenly  changed  their  state 
of  oppression  and  economic  slavery  into  one 
of  unlimited  power.  It  was  their  turn  to  do 
oppressing.  They  formed  small  working- 
men's  committees  which  took  upon  themselves 
the  entire  management  of  the  works,  retain- 
ing their  employers  under  a  sort  of  suspicious 
tolerance,  to  attend  to  some  of  the  details 
which  they  felt  were  beyond  them.  They 
invaded  the  offices  of  the  owners  and  sacked 
the  safes,  sometimes  marching  the  owners  to 
the  banks  of  one  of  the  canals,  where  they 
presented  them  with  the  alternative  of  acced- 
ing immediately  to  a  written  list  of  demands 
or  being  thrown  forthwith  into  the  canal.  The 
majority  of  demands  included  an  increase  of 
wages  far  beyond  the  entire  business  of  the 
factories.  Other  demands  were  for  a  six- 
hour  working  day,  ten  minutes'  rest  after  each 
hour  of  work,  two  hours  for  lunch,  and  two 
months'  vacation  each  year  on  full  pay. 
Ownei  >owcr]ess.     They  were  not  even 

left  the  alternative  of  closing  down.  The 
workmen  not  only  threatened  them  with  bodily 
violence  if  they  did,  but  asserted  that,  if 
they  did,  they  would  take  over  the  factories 
and    run   them  themselves. 

In  the  first  three  months  after  the  revolu- 
tion the  average  output  of  factories  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  war  supplies  suffered 
a  decrease  of  40  per  cent. 
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CMif  New  Phonograph 

OAe  Aeolian  -Vocalion 


"When  my  birthday  came  around,  He  sug- 
gested furs,  and  I  suggested  9  phonograph.  Al- 
though neither  of  us  can  play  any  instrument, 

we  are  both  crazy  about  mUSIC 

"After  a  half  day's  shopping 

"I  chose  the  Aeouan-Vocalion. 

"It's  tone,  from  the  first,  seemed  to  me  far 
finer  than  any  phonograph  I  had  ever  heard. 
The  low  tones  had  a  new  richness  and  'body.' 
The  upper  ones  a  delicious  new  purity.  Violin, 
orchestra,  voice.  Kami:  not  as  from  a  disc  and 
needle,  but  as  from  the  very  instruments  them- 
selv. 

"I  confess,  the  case  <>f  the  Vocalion  won  my 
feminine  heart  completely.  It  was  mi  graceful 
in  design-  -of  such  handsome,  rich  mahogany, 
and  so  softly,  beautifully  finished! 

"The  salesman  had  demonstrated  the  Gradu- 
ola  device:  how  with  it.  one  could  phrase  and 

Vocalion  Prices  are — Conventional 
with  Graduola.    Beautiful  Art  and 


accent  and  shade  the  music — but  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  this  delightful  device  I  in- 
realized  till  I  sat  down  at  home  and  took  the  Graduola 
in  my  hand.  A  little  pull,  and  there  came  a  delicious 
shading  to  'pianissimo.'  A  light,  quick  move  of  the 
fingers,  accented  delicately  to  a  note — a  steadier 
push  brought  a  full,  swelling  'crescendo.'  The  thrill, 
the  fascination  of  it,  I  cannot  describe. 

"What  fun — to  be  able  to  put  the  same  snap  and 
verve  into  the  music  of  a  Fox-trot  that  I  feel  when 
I  am  dancing! 

"What  joy — to  be  able  to  mould  the  glorious 
cadences  of  countless  musical  masterpieces  to  my 
own  mood! 

"The  Aeolian-Vocalion  is  a  phonograph  of  unap- 
proachable superiority 

"With  its  Graduola  it  is  more  than  a  phonograph. 
It  is  a  playable  musical  instrument  of  inestimable 
value;  for  it  has  brought  the  glow  and  life  of  musical 
expression  into  the  heart  of  our  home.  May  it  bring 
the  same  happiness  to  many  other  homes  throughout 
this  broad  land!" 

Models — $62  and  up.     $125  and  up 
Period  Models  from  $285  upwards. 


NORDHEIMER'S 

Canadian  Distributors  Corner  Yonge  and  Albert  Streets,  TORONTO 
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MACLEAN'S     MAGAZINE 


Crooked  Spines 
j   Made  Straight 

Thousands  of 
w      Remarkable  Cases 

An  old  lady,  72  years  of 
age,  who  suffered  for  many 
years    and    was  absolutely 
helpless,  found  relief.  A  man 
who  was  helpless,  unable  to 
rise  from  his  chair,  was  rid- 
ing horseback  and  playing 
tennis  within  a  year.  A  little 
child,  paralyzed,  was  playing 
..     ■  about  the  house  after  Wearing 
'321     a   Philo   Burt   Appliance   3 
JjlirtfaiBBB     weeks.  We  have  successfully 
1 1  eated  more  than  30,000  cases  the  past  15  years. 


30  Days'  Trial 


We'will  prove  its  value  in 
your  own  case.     There  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  ac- 
cept our  offer.    The  photographs 
show  how  light,  cool,  elastic 
and    easily  adjusted   the     M 
Philo  Burt  Appliance  is— 
how   different   from   the 
old    torturous  plaster, 
leather  or  steel  jackets. 
Every  sufferer  -  with  a 
weakened    or  deformed 
spine  owes  it  to  himself 
to  investigate  thoroughly. 
Price  within  reach  of  all. 
Send  For  Our  Free  Book 
If    you    will   describe  the  ease 
it   will   aid  us  in    giving    y 
definite    information   at  on 
PHILO  BURT  MFG.  CO. 
332-t  Odd   Fellows  Temple,  Jamestown,  N.Y. 


Nip  Contagion, 
in  time  fV 
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KEEP  a 
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Tycos 

FEVER  THERMOMETER 

IN  THE  HOME 

laylvr  Instrument  Companies 

BOCHESTER  N.Y. 


The  Inhalation  Treatment  lor 
Whooping-  Couch,  Spasmodic 
Croup,  Cold*,  Catarrh,  Asthma, 
Bronchitis,  Couch  t. 

Established   1879. 

Simple,  safe  and  effecttv*. 
avoiding  internal  drugs. 

Vaporized  Creaoline  relieves  the  paroxysms  of  Whooping- 
Cough  and  Spsssaodic  Croup  at  once;  it  nipe  the  common 
cold  before  it  has  a  chance  of  developing  into  something 
worse,  and  experience  shows  that  a  NEGLECTED  COLD 
18    A    DANGEROUS    COLD. 

Mm.  Ballington  Booth  says:  "NO  FAMILY  WHERE 
THERE  ARE  YOUNG  CHILDREN.  SHOULD  BE 
WITHOUT. THIS    LAMP." 

The  sir  carrying  the  antiseptic  vapor,  inhaled  wRh  every 
breath,  makes  breathing  easy  and  relieves  the  congestion, 
assuring  restful  night*.  Called  a  BOON  by  Asthma  Sufferers. 

For  the  bronchial  complications  of  Scarlet  Fever  and 
Measles,  and  as  an  aid  in  the  treatment  of  Diphtheria, 
Cresolene  is  vsluable  on  account  of  its  powerful  germicidal 
Qualities.  IT  IS  A  PROTECTION  TO  THOSE  EXPOSED. 
Oresolene'a  best  recommendation  is  its  38  years  of  successful 
use.  SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS.  SEND  FOR  DESCRIP- 
TIVE   BOOICLBT. 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablets  for  the  irritated 
throat,  composed  of  slippery  elm  bark,  licorice,  sugar  and 
Cresolene.  They  can't  harm  you.  Of  your  druggist  or 
from    us,    10c    in    stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  COMPANY 

LEEMINC-MILE3  BLDG..     MONTREAL,  CANADA 


Photographing   the  Enemy   Lines 


A  Description  of  the  Wonderful  Work  of 
Airplane  Observers. 

THE  world  knows  that  "the  airplane  is 
the  eyes  of  the  army,"  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  world  has  accepted  that  statement 
rather  literally  and  does  not  know  how  the 
eyes  are  used.  Airplane  observers  do  not  de- 
pend upon  what  they  see  themselves.  The 
human  eyesight  is  much  too  faulty  for  that 
and  anyway  the  aviator  has  to  fly  too  high — 
anywhere  from  three  to  six  mites.  So  the 
camera  is  used.  The  camera  has  been  de- 
veloped and  improved  to  a  remarkable  degree 
by  the  demands  of  war.  It  Is  now  possible 
to  take  accurate  photographs  from  a  height 
of  six  miles.  Cameras  have  been  devised 
which  will  photograph  through  mist  that  en- 
tirely baffles  the  eye.  It  has  become  a  science, 
a  decidedly  new  branch  of  warfare.  Julian 
Street  tells  all  about  it  in  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing Poat.  It  is  impossible  to  quote  more  than 
a  few  paragraphs  from  his  extremely  com- 
plete and  interesting  narrative: 

The  matter  of  actually  taking  the  photo- 
graphs is  almost  purely  mechanical.  The 
photographic  plane  merely  ascends  to  a  given 
point,  when,  by  pressing  a  button  or  pulling  a 
string,  the  camera  is  set  in  action.  Some 
photographic  planes  carry  several  cameras 
attached  in  such  positions  that  several  groups 
of  pictures  may  be  taken  at  once.  The  ex- 
haust from  the  motor  is  sometimes  used  to 
operate  cameras  of  a  kind  that  take  rapid 
successive  pictures.  Photographs  that  are 
perfectly  clear  and  highly  valuable  have  been 
taken  from  a  height  of  three  and  a  half 
miles.  By  means  of  color  and  light  filtration 
certain  things,  often  invisible  to  the  eye,  are 
made  to  stand  out  sharply  in  photographs  of 
one  especial  kind. 

Without  stating  the  exact  nature  of  these 
pictures  or  the  precise  purpose  .for  which 
they  are  taken,  let  us  fancy  a  case  in  which 
an  aviator  could  not  see  men  lying  still ' 
upon  the  ground,  wrapped  in  camouflage 
coats,  but  in  which  by  means  of  light  filtra- 
tion the  camera  sharply  reveals  them.  That 
will  suffice  to  indicate  the  nature  of  what  is 
being  done  with  one  special  type  qf  camera. 
But  more  wonderful  yet  is  the  trick  that  has 
been  learned  of  taking  clear  photographs 
under  weather  conditions  so  unfavorable  that 
the  photographer  is  unable  to  see  the  earth,  or 
is  at  best  barely  able  to  discern  it.  For  ex- 
ample, a  photograph  of  a  section  of  German 
trench,  closely  packed  with  soldiers,  was  taken 
through  a  thick  mist.  It  revealed  the  fact 
that  the  enemy,  fancying  himself  safe  under 
cover  of  the  mist,  was  bringing  up  reserves 
for  an  attack.  Within  a  few  minutes  after 
this  photograph  was  taken  the  aviator  re- 
turned to  earth;  within  ten  minutes  after  he 
had  landed  finished  prints  of  this  picture 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligence  officers, 
and  a  minute  or  two  later  the  section  of  com- 
municating trench  shown  in  the  picture,  with 
the  men  in  it,  was  under  a  fire  so  heavy  that 
it  was  completely  obliterated.  From  the  time 
the  photograph  was  taken  to  the  time  the 
shells  were  dropping  was  not  more  than 
eighteen   or  twenty  minutes. 

All  aerophotographic  experts  will  tell  you 
that  their  science  or  art,  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  call  it,  begin9  where  the  most  skill- 
ful studio  photography  ends.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing amateur  photographers  and  training  them 
for  aerophotography  they  take  experts  and 
carry  them  along  in  a  post-graduate  course. 
This  applies  not  so  much  to  the  men  who 
actually  take  the  pictures  as  to  the  laboratory 
men  stationed  at  aviation  camps  with  motor 
trucks  fitted  with  highly  standardized  equip- 
ment for  developing,  printing  and  enlarging. 
The  importance  of  perfect  work  in  these 
branches  is  very  great;  plates  and  prints  must 
be  absolutely  free  from  spots;  for  a  dot  no 
bigger  than  a  pin  point,  or  a  slight  change  in 
tone,  resembling  a  spot  made  upon  a  plate  by 
chemicals,  may  mean  volumes — as  some  epi- 
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sodes  I  shall  presently  relate  will  show. 
Speed  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
laboratory  work,  since  conditions  change  mo- 
mentarily, and  since  the  "reading"  of  the  fin- 
ished prints  by  the  experts  of  the  Intelligence 
Division  often  requires  long,  patient  labor 
with  a  magnifying  instrument. 

And  therein  lies  one  of  the  chief  advan- 
tages of  photographic  observation  over  ob- 
servation with  the  eye.  Instead  of  a  quid 
impression  gathered  while  flying,  and  per- 
haps also  under  fire,  which  is  what  the  eye 
observer  gets,  the  camera  makes  a  permanent 
record,  which  may  be  studied  at  leisure  in 
a  place  of  safety.  Instead  of  seeing  one 
thing  as  the  eye  does,  and  then  jumping  to 
another  thing,  the  camera's  eye  takes  in 
impartially  every  detail  that  comes  within  its 
range  of  vision.  Objects  at  the  margins  of 
the  photograph  are  as  clear  as  those  near 
the  centre.  Nothing  is  overlooked.  Also  the 
camera's  eye  is  infinitely  sharper  than  the 
eye  of  a  man.  It  picks  out  tiny  items  that 
no  human  eye  can  detect,  and  sometimes  these 
items  are  of  the  first  significance. 

The  camera  is  also  the  deadly  enemy  of 
camouflage.  Devices  for  concealment  that 
baffle  the  eye  of  the  ocular  observer  are 
revealed  in  photographs,  sometimes  faintly, 
sometimes  with  a  clarity  that  is  actually 
ludicrous.  And  fully  as  important,  the 
camera,  so  to  speak,  remembers.  What  it 
has  once  seen  does  not  pass  out  of  its  mind 
but  becomes  a  permanent  record.  Thus,  a 
picture  of  a  certain  piece  of  front,  taken  at 
a  given  time  and  under  certain  conditions,  may 
be  compared  with  other  pictures  of  that  same 
piece  of  front  taken  at  other  times,  and  still 
others,  and  so  on,  day  after  day  or,  if  need 
be,  hour  after  hour.  The  progress  of  new 
trenches  is  noted  a3  they  are  being  dug; 
every  change  in  the  landscape,  however  slight, 
is  observed  and  interpreted.  It  was  through 
the  camera  that  one  of  the  first  lessons  of 
camouflage  was  learned,  at  the  beginning,  by 
both  sides — the  lesson  that  the  shadow  is  an 
all-important  thing;  that  the  object  you  wish 
to  conceal  must  not  cast  a  shadow,  but  should, 
if  it  stands  above  ground,  be  situated  in  a 
shadow  cast  by  some  larger  object.  Fot 
changing  lights  are  very  trying  to  camou- 
flage; what  is  concealed  at  midday  may  be 
sharply  revealed  in  the  early  morning  or  late 
afternoon. 

The  valuable  items  of  information  to  be 
gleaned  from  an  important  bromide  print 
are  not  as  a  rule  the  perfectly  plain  items; 
in  other  words,  what  you  see  in  a  photograph 
is  not  generally  so  important  as  what  you 
are  able  to  deduce  from  what  you  see. 

That  is  where  the  expertness  of  "G.S.O. 
3"  comes  in.  G.S.O.  3  is  the  familiar  desig- 
nation of  the  British  staff  officer  whose  duty 
It  is  to  study  photographs  and  gather  informa- 
tion from  them.  The  more  you  learn  of  th« 
deductions  made  by  this  individual  the  more 
they  stun  you  with  their  constructive  imagin- 
ativeness. G.S.O.  3  at  his  best  is  more  like 
a  wizard  than  a  man;  and  at  that  he  will 
probably  admit,  like  an  honest  British  soldier, 
that  at  reading  acrophotographs  the  French 
are  perhaps  a  shade  more  skillful  than  he  is. 
He  admires  intensely  their  achievements  in 
this  direction  and  does  not  hesitate  to  say  so. 
It  is  to  G.S.O.  3  that  prints  are  rushed  M 
soon  as  they  are  made.  Sometimes  he  cause*  j 
photographs  to  be  made  at  very  brief  inter- 
vals. Sometimes  two  or  three  soldiers,  repre- 
sented by  pin-point  dots  upon  a  print,  may  be 
followed  on  a  walk  that  they  are  taking,  their 
progress  noted  by  the  altered  position  of  the 
dots  in  successive  photographs.  Three  or  four 
photographs  of  the  same  bit  of  terrain,  taken 
at  different  hours  on  the  same  day,  may  reveal 
the  progress  of  some  new  trench  that  is  being 
dug  or  of  some  other  work.  And  even  so, 
trenches  are  dug  so  rapidly  that  forces  at- 
tacking at  dawn  come  upon  works  that  did 
not  exist  when  the  last  photograph  was  taken, 
about  sunset  on  the  previous  day. 

Or  again,  it  is  the  other  way  about 
Sometimes  the  Germans  are  caught  by  the 
camera  when  they  do  not  know  that  they  are 
being  caught.  And  it  is  then  that  the  war 
god  has  his  little  joke.  I  have  seen  photo- 
graphs that  tell  such  a  joke  progressively— 
quite   as   Goldberg,   or   Tad,   or   Bud    Fisher. 
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or  any  of  the  others  who  draw  daily  comic 
■•trips  for  newspapers  tell  theirs.  The  first 
photograph,  taken  from  a  great  height, 
showed  the  commencement  of  work  on  an  im- 
portant piece  of  military  construction  back 
of  the  German  lines.  Anti-aircraft  guns  were 
thickly  planted  about  this  point,  to  drop  or 
drive  away  observers,  and  German  battle- 
planes were  kept  in  readiness  to  fly  to  the 
attack  when  Allied  planes  appeared.  In  this 
way  it  was  hoped  to  keep  the  work  a  secret. 

It  is,  however,  a  point  of  honor  with  the 
various  escadrilles  of  France  and  the  sundry 
tquadroni  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  to  get 
the  photographs  they  are  ordered  to  get.  If 
one  observer  goes  for  a  certain  piece  of  in- 
formation and  does  not  in  due  course  return 
another  goes  on  the  same  errand;  if  the 
second  does  not  presently  come  back  a  third 
departs;  and  so  on  until  the  object  is  accom- 
plished or  until  the  command  comes  to  desist. 
Sometimes  the  second  man  out  upon  one  of 
these  dangerous  missions  passes  over  the 
wreck  of  the  first  man's  plane,  a  tragic  little 
spot  on  the  ground  below  marking  the  end 
of  a  comrade  with  whom  he  had  breakfasted 
that  morning.  I  have  seen  photographs  of 
the  first  man's  wrecked  plane  taken  by  the 
second  flyer  as  he  passed  over  it.  You  see,  it 
takes  nerve!  But  nerve  is  the  commonest 
kind  of  commodity  among  the  birdmen. 

The  staff  desired  progressive  pictures  of 
the  new  German  military  work.  So  in  spite 
of  the  anti-aircraft  guns  and  the  battle  planes 
che  members  of  a  certain  British  flying 
squadron  went  out,  day  after  day,  and  got 
them.  Turning  the  pictures  over,  one  sees 
first  the  beginning,  then  the  progress  of  the 
work,  then  its  completion,  then  the  putting 
on  of  camouflage.  In  one  photograph  half  the 
camouflage  is  on.  In  the  next  it  is  all  in 
place  and  the  position  of  the  work  is  indicated 
only  by  what  looks  like  a  faint  blur.  The  next 
photograph  shows,  directly  over  the  com- 
pleted work,  a  white  spot  like  a  ragged  ball 
of  cotton  or  the  mark  of  a  blemish  on  a  photo- 
graphic plate.  Then  comes  the  last  picture — 
a  black  hole  in  the  ground  and  ruin  all  about. 
And  that  is  where  the  war  god's  joke  comes 
in.  The  white  spot  represents  the  explosion 
of  a  heavy  shell,  which,  instead  of  having  been*' 
dropped  upon  the  work  when  it  was  started, 
was  withheld  until  the  job  was  done  and 
even  camouflaged.  Then — Bang! — and  it  was 
gone. 

The  whole  front  is  photographed,  for  miles 
back.  Each  sector  is  divided  into  plots  and 
each  plot  has  its  number.  A  birdman  is  told 
to  go  and  get  a  fresh  picture  of,  let  us  say, 
Plot  G,  137,  at  6,500  feet.  He  does  it.  His 
indicator  tells  him  when  he  is  at  the  proper 
height  and  his  finder  tells  him  when  he  is 
over  the  plot  he  has  been  sent  to  take — for, 
of  course,  he  knows  his  terrain.  If  shrapnel 
from  anti-aircraft  guns  sends  him  up  above 
the  height  from  which  he  wishes  to  make  his 
picture  he  will  take  it  from  a  higher  point, 
say  10,000  feet;  and  the  photograph  thus  ob- 
tained can  be  brought  to  scale  afterward  by 
enlargement.  Almost  always  he  gets  his 
photograph. 


Revolution  Not  Pos- 
sible in  Germany? 

Writer  Believes   That   Conditions   There 
Make  an  Outbreak  Impossible. 


T  N  discussing  in  a  broad  way  in  The  Atlantic 
*■  Monthly  the  subject  of  "The  Mind  and 
Mood  of  Germany  To-day,"  A.  D.  McLaren 
proceeds  to  demolish  the  idea  that  revolution 
can  come  about  in  Germany  as  it  did  in  Rus- 
sia.    He  says: 

For  some  months  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  speculation  in  the  English  press  on 
the  possibility  of  revolution,  and  on  the  out- 
look for  responsible  parliamentary  govern- 
ment, in  Germany.  Only  a  combination  of 
military  defeat  and  starvation  seems  to  me 
likely  to  cause  a  violent  upheaval  that  would 
affect  the  foundation  of  the  political  struc- 
ture.    Every   man   and   woman    are   so   fitted 


*     The  Name 

"CURLING" 

"Marmalade"  and  "Scotland"  were  names 
that  went  together  in  the  days  of  your  grand- 
parents. This  is  why  we  have  chosen  a 
Scottish  word,  "Curling,"  for  our  marmalade. 


"Curling"  Brand 
Seville  Orange 
Marmalade 

is  true  Scottish  as  to  its 
quality.  Why  should  it  not 
be  ?  We  use  the  best 
Seville  oranges,  the  best 
sugar,  the  best  recipe  and 
the  best  care  in  its  making 


/ 


Buy  "Curling"  Brand.  Look  for  the 
Plaid  label  with  the  Curling  Stone  and 
Brooms.  You  will  get  a  perfect  art- 
icle  and  full  value  for  your    money. 

ST.  WILLIAMS  FRUIT  PRESERVERS,  Limited 
ST.  WILLIAMS        -         ONTARIO 
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CORNS  LIFT  OUT! 
COSTS  FEW  CENTS 


Drops  of  magic!  Doesn't 
hurt  one  bit!  Drop  a  little 
Freezone  on  a  touchy  corn, 
instantly  that  corn  stops  hurt- 
ing, then  you  lift  it  off  with 
the  fingers.     No  pain!    Try  it! 


Why  wait?  Your  druggist  sells 
a  tiny  bottle  of  Freezone  for  a  few 
cents,  sufficient  to  rid  your  feet  of 
every  hard  corn,  soft  corn,  or  corn 
between  the  toes,  and  calluses, 
without  soreness  or  irritation. 
Freezone  is  the  much  talked  of 
discovery  of  the  Cincinnati  genius. 


Scotch  Tweeds 

Very    be*     qu»lilie»     only     in     ihe     Ulesl     design' 


SUITINGS  AND 
DRESS  GOODS 

(SPECIAL  VALUE! 


Wrltt     for    fatttrnt    and    tartiiulari.    fn-frte    from 

Roberts,    Scmerville     &     Company 

Galashiels,   Scotland 


REFINED 


HADE  IN 
CANADA 


rALLTHE  NEATNESS  AND  STYLES 
.    OF  THE  FINEST  LINEN  MAY  BE  YOURS  IN 

Challenge  Collars 

i  —  THE  MOST  DESIRABLE  WATERPROOF 
COLLARS  ON  THE  MARKER 

AT  YOUR  DEALER'S, 
OR  DIRECT  — 

25  c 


THE  ARLINGTON  CO.  OF  CANADA.  5  VifcrPMc.  Ave. 
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into  the  German  system  that  it  can  collapse 
only  as  a  whole.  Herr  Scheidemann,  the 
leader  of  the  majority  Socialists,  whose  re- 
cent utterances  have  evoked  expressions  of 
strong  disapproval  from  non-German  Social- 
ists everywhere,  said  practically  the  same 
thing  in  July,  1917:  "The  destruction  of  the 
Prussian  military  machine  means  our  de- 
struction as  well." 

All  parties  and  all  sections  of  the  press  are 
evidently  united  in  the  effort  to  convey  the 
impression  of  confident  outiook.  The  domestic 
distraction  in  Russia  and  the  military  situa- 
tion on  the  Eastern  front  resulting  therefrom 
have  given  the  moulders  of  public  opinion  a 
welcome  respite;  but  this  is  to  some  extent 
counteracted  by  the  British  and  French 
offensive  in  Flanders.  The  newspapers,  in 
any  case  subject  to  strict  censorship,  put  the 
most  favorable  interpretation  on  these  events. 
But  what  is  the  reality  behind  press  and 
politician?  The  internal  condition  of  Ger- 
many and  the  mood  of  the  people  have  for  at 
least  eighteen  months  been  the  subject  of 
rumors  and  reports  in  the  English  press.  Had 
these  been  at  all  trustworthy,  Germany  should 
have  collapsed  some  time  ago.  The  German 
press,  on  the  other  hand,  is  assuring  the 
people  that  the  war  is  making  serious  inroads 
upon  both  the  material  resources  and  the 
morale  of  all  the  Allies,  and  that  the  ruthless 
submarine  warfare  must  ultimately  bring 
Great  Britain  to  her  knees.  One  outstanding 
item  of  interest  in  the  recent  revelations  of 
Mr.  James  W.  Gerard,  late  American  Ambas- 


sador in  Berlin,  is  the  statement  that  official 
Germany  accepted  this  view,  and  down  to  the 
last  moment  refused  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  would  go  to  war-  over  the  question. 
Meanwhile  the  British  offensive  is  proceeding 
somewhat  more  vigorously  than  when  the 
submarine  campaign  was  decided  upon. 

The  Pope's  appeal  on  August  17  marks  an- 
other stage  in  the  movement  of  German  opin- 
ion. I  fully  expect  further  peace  proposals, 
either  direct  from  the  Kaiser  or  through  the 
Pope,  within  the  next  few  months.  But,  apart 
from  this  indication  of  the  national  temper, 
outsiders  will  not  perceive  any  weakening  of 
morale  until  it  becomes  evident  to  Germans 
of  all  classes  that  the  military  machine  can 
no  longer  bear  the  strain.  Only  then  will  the 
German  people  agree  to  the  recession  of  Al- 
sace and  Lorraine  to  France.  This  will  leave 
the  ruling  minority  face  to  face  with  an  em- 
bittered populace.  For  the  hopes  raised  have 
towered  so  high,  the  efforts  to  realize  them 
have  been  so  stupendous,  that  final  failure 
means  nothing  short  of  national  demoraliza- 
tion. But  I  do  not  think  that  a  general 
revolution  would  result.  One  fact  is  worth 
noting.  The  German  press  for  at  least  three 
months  has  been  eagerly  discussing  constitu- 
tional questions,  and  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment has  already  promised  to  abolish  the 
three-class  electoral  system  and  to  substitute 
one  based  on  a  much  more  liberal  franchise. 
This  concession,  however,  is  a  widely  differ- 
ent thing  from  the  democratization  of  Ger-  i 
many. 


War— And  the  Labor  Problem 


Continued  from  page  43. 


hours  and  higher  wages.  In  a  week  the 
first  factory  had  only  1,000  men  left.  Now 
the  Government  did  not  object  to  the  men 
getting  both  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours;  but  what  it  did  furiously  object 
to  was  being  delayed  and  stalled  on  one  of 
its  orders  because  one  factory  had  stolen  . 
the  men  of  another  factory;  so  another 
more  drastic  plan  is  in  contemplation.  It 
is  hardly  articulate  yet;  but  I  should  not 
be  surprised  to  see  the  American  Govern- 
ment before  spring  requisition  or  com- 
mandeer such  huge  supplies  of  steel,  cop- 
per, lumber,  textiles  and  food  as  will  put 
the  private  factory  not  engaged  in  war 
work  out  of  business.        That  of  itself 


would  regulate  the  stealing  of  labor  with 
a  vengeance,  and  it  would  instantly  help 
farm,  factory  and  mine.  It  would  do 
more.  It  would  scatter  a  lot  of  unem« 
ployed  now  huddling  in  factory  centres, 
before  coal  and  food  shortage  bring  dis- 
aster. 

All  this  is  gradually  but  surely  leading 
up  to  the  Government's  next  move — a  Na- 
tional Labor  War  Bureau  to  regulate  all 
labor,  hours  and  wages  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war;  and  to  this  the  I.W.W.'s 
and  socialists  should  not  object;  for  the 
nationalization  of  all  industry  has  been 
their  prayer  for  ten  years. 


The  Winning  of  Yolande 


Continued  from  page  41. 


with  excitement  he  slapped  and  shook  and 
"Mon  Dieu'd"  them  in  return.  The  two 
ladies  retreated  a  little  from  the  enthusi- 
astic ovation.  But  they  were  not  to  be 
spared.  Dejol  swept  down  upon  them, 
with  a  stream  of  presentations.  "Le  Mar- 
quis d'Errol,"  "Le  Comte  d'Artois,"  "Le 
Prince  d'Arenbourgh,"  "Le  Baron  de 
Gostac."  They  must  meet  the  real  owner 
of  the  peerless  Tonique,  the  wonderful 
Mademoiselle  Folsome. 

DURING  the  afternoon  they  moved 
with  a  train  of  titled  squires.  Evi- 
dently the  magnificent  tooth-powder 
Prince  Charming  was  a  very  popular  po- 
tentate. They  had  tea  in  the  Bois  on  their 
way  home,  and  were  barely  allowed  time 
to  dress  before  Dejol,  accompanied  by  his 
warm-hearted  sponsor,  was  back  again, 
waving  tickets  for  the  Opera  Comique  and 
bubbling  suggestions  for  dinner. 

Benjamin  Loomis  looked  at  Mrs.  Chal- 
loner  quizzically. 

"By  this  time,  my  dear  Jeanne,"  he 
whispered,  "I  hope  you  have  realized  that 
you   are    Cupid's    storm    centre.      He    is 
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wherever  you  are — and  this  time  it's  a 
cyclone.  When  you  come  to  earth  I  shall 
be  there  to  catch  you." 

"I'm  beginning  to  be  afraid,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"Forget  it  for  to-night.  Leave  th| 
chaperoning  to  me." 

She  laughed  a  little  ruefully.  "Verf 
well,"  she  said.  "I  shall  just  have  a  good 
time,  and  hold  you  responsible." 

"I    wish    you    always    would,"    he    an- 
swered,  seriously;    and   meeting   reproof 
in    her    eyes,    he    hastened    to    changi; 
the  subject.    "I  cabled  a  very  strong  enfi 
dorsement  of  our   young  friend   to   FoJT 
some.     He  doesn't  know  me,  but  he  knowl 
of  me;  and  I've  known  that  lunatic  lover 
for  years.     And   if  she'd   spent  her  life 
hunting  for  the  perfect  husband  she  could 
not  make  a  better  selection." 

Dejol  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Still 
with  his  sponsor  and  witness  in  tow  he 
arrived,  followed  by  a  frail,  elderly 
gentleman  in  shiny  black  array. 

"Ancestors,"  announced  Dejol,  waving 
his  hand  at  the  elderly  gentleman,  who 
might  have  been  a  magician  or  an  under- 
taker, but  who,  on  unstrapping  a  legal- 
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looking  pigskin  case,  proved  himself  a 
genealogist.  He  produced  an  illuminated 
parchment  in  the  semblance  of  a  tree 
whereon  hunvc  various  golden  globes 
labeled  with  euphonious  names. 

"Vnici,"  he  cackled  in  an  attenuated 
voice,  as  if  his  researches  among  ancient 
documents  and  tomes  had  filled  his  lungs 
with  antique  dust.  "The  family  tret  of 
the  House  of  Des  Jolais,  corrupted  during 
the  Terror,  for  reasons  of  safety  to  De- 
jol."  He  unrolled  the  arboreal  monstro- 
sity. "A  Des  Jolais  way  with  the  Norman 
Conqueror  —  the  estates  of  Jolais  are 
Norman — near  Arques-la-Bataille.  The 
remains  of  the  chateau  are  still  extant — " 

"And  as  good  as  bought,"  interrupted 
the  reinstated  Des  Jolais.  "Ah,  my  dear 
Mademoiselle  Yolande,  that  is  some  name 
for  you,  hcin!  'Yolande  la  Jolie  Des 
Jolais.'  " 

"Look,"  he  continued  excitedly,  "here 
we  have  married  into  Aquitaine,  and  there 
— that  shield  with  the  dmnioata  guUt — the 
Royal  House  of  Bavaria.  That  was  an 
Austrian  grand  duchess,  and  this  a  prin- 
cess of  Spain.  I  will  have  all  the  por- 
traits and  the  documents,  shall  I  not,  mon 

The  "old  one"  assured  him  that  all 
should  be  produced  or  traced. 

"Ha!"  Dejol  carolled.  "That  will  please 
the  Democratic  regime,  will  it  not?  All 
will  be  well.  And  whether  it  is  true  or 
not,  I  do  not  care,  ma  mie — and  neither 
do  you.  This  is  only  for  the  family  of  that 
great  JefTersonian  simplicity — hein?" 

His  creative  imagination  had  already 
peopled  his  world  with  an  enthusiastic  set 
of  connections  by  marriage.  Consequent- 
ly the  cable  that  was  at  that  moment  de- 
livered to  Mrs.  Challoner  was  a  rude 
shock. 

"Have  received  absurd  proposals. 
Leave  Paris  at  once.  Dismiss  up- 
start tooth  powder  merchant  in- 
stantly.— Folsome." 

SO  hypnotized  had  they  all  been  by  De- 
jol's  ardor  that  the  message  came  like 
a  thunder-clap.  The  corners  of  Yolande's 
mouth  drooped.  She  rose  silently  and 
crossed  to  the  window.  Mr.  Loomis 
snorted.  Mrs.  Challoner  continued  to  re- 
read the  plain  communication,  as  if  she 
might  find  some  word  of  relenting.  De- 
jol*s  face  went  white,  then  his  eyes  slowly 
darkened  as  the  pupils  distended,  his  big 
jaws  set,  his  golden  hair  seemed  to  stiffen 
with  anger. 

"Upstart— hein!"  he  exploded.  "What 
of  it?  My  father  was  a  great  chemist — 
I  am  a  great  chemist.  We  have  given  to 
the  world  what  will  help  the  world.  We 
give  them  health  and  the  cleanliness. 
Does  he  think  that  it  is  better  to  invent 
dynamite  and  lyddite — or  to  make  plates 
for  the  warships,  or  guns  to  kill — hein? 
The  fool !  If  he  is  your  father,  my  dear- 
est, still  I  must  call  him  so.  Ha !  It 
makes  me  laugh.  I  could  have  such — 
what  you  call,  renown,  too — if  I  were  not 
first  of  all  a  human  man.  Do  I  make 
public  my  process  for  making  the  Dejol 
silent  big  gun?  No!  Do  I  permit  to 
make  my  'projectile  Dejol' — that  would 
tear  his,  this  Folsome's,  little  paper  armor 
like  so  much  gold  leaf?  No! — a  thousand 
times.  But  patent,  I  do.  That  no  other 
shall  ever  perpetrate  upon  this  world, 
so  mangled,  and  torn  by  war,  these  so 
deadly  things — no!  Me,  and  before  me, 
my  father,  work  for  the  good,  the  help  of 
mankind.  Our  money  has  not  come  from 
blood  and  tears.  Millions  can  go  by — I 
will  not  take  them  from  engines  of  de- 


It  Cleans  and  Safeguards 

Lifebuoy  Soap  is  always  on  guard  against  dirt  and 
disease.  In  the  home,  at  your  work,  for  hands  and 
face,  for  shampoo  and  bath  it  will  be  found  always 
on  the  watch  against  germ  and  microbe.  Withal, 
the  rich,  creamy  Lifebuoy  lather  makes  it  a  real 
pleasure  to  use  this  "  super  soap." 


LfFEBUO 

HEALTH  SOAP 


The  old  proverb  "prevention  is  better  than  cure" 
is  another  way  of  saying  use  Lifebuoy  Soap.     Start 
using  it  to-day  and  see  that  the 
children  use  it 

The  mild  antiseptic 
odor  vanishes  quickly 
after  use. 

At  All  Grocers — 

Lever  Brothers 

Limited 
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A  Tubful  In  Ten  Minutes! 

That's  all  it  takes  for  this  wonderful  washer  to  thoroughly  clean  a  big  tubful  of 
clothes.     No   rubbing,    tcrubbing.  backaches  cr  headaches  for  row— the   washer 
takes  all  the  work — all  the  responsibility  !     You  can  go  straight  on  with  the  ironin 
th*  same  day,  yet  feel  fresher  and  brighter  than  you  ever  felt  on  the  i 
washdays. 
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"Home"  Washer 

—is  light-running  and  noiseless.  Enclosed  gears  make  it  safe. 
"Spring"  lid  lif  s  easily.  Made  of  cypress,  handsomely  finished. 
Runs  by  hand-power  or  water-motor.  See  it  at  your  dealer's — 
and  write  us  for  booklet  "If  John  Had  To  Do  the  hashing." 
MAXWELLS  LIMITED.  Dept.  J.  Si.  Maryi,  Out. 
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ffflfiTfo  Truck  Special 


l^BRIKQU^    As  Rugged  as  the  Service  It  Is 

Made  for 


use  u  iwori. 


Behind  the  Firing  Line  or  on  the  Bu«y  Street  TRUCK  SPECIAL 

Meets  Every  Test  of  Service 

The  United  States  Government  is  using  leather  substitutes  for 
truck  upholstery.  You  will  if  you  investigate  the  real  economy 
and  splendid  wearing  qualities  of  TRUCK  SPECIAL. 

TRUCK  SPECIAL  is  water-,  grease-,  stain-proof  and  cleanable. 
Tt  insures  maximum  comfort,  cleanliness  and  durability. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

Dupont  Fabrikoid  Go. 

Factory  and  Sales  Office; 
New  Toronto        -        Ontario 


■ — Copyright,   Underwood    A   Under v 
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An  Intimacy  Any- 
one Would  Prize 

Ttie  more  discriminating  you  are  the  wore 
highly  you  will  price  a  close  acquaintance- 
ship with  Imperial  Woolnap  Underwear.  It 
gives  you  the  ideal  protection— healthful 
warmth  without  discomfort.  The  fine  soft 
wool,  of  which  it  is  so  carefully  made,  It 
as  comforting  as  dainty  eiderdown. 
Our  women 'h  underwear  is  made  as  women 
long  for  underwear— with  a  dainty  finish 
which  no  other  underwear  surpasses— with 
the  elastic  weave  and  perfect  fit  that  can't 
be   tattled   away. 

Men  appreciate  the  Imperial  Woolnap 
fort-flit ing  collarette,  scientifically  SOI  MFM 
tt>  poll,  the  improved  closed  crotch,  the  lap 
seam  shoulders,  the  snug-fitting  wri»,«  and 
ankles,  and  the  easy  "give"  with  every 
movement. 

Ask  for  Imperial  Woomsp  this  wint.- 
titiifninb  the   liest  from  the  Rest. 

IMPERIAL  KNITTING  CO. 

Tamwectk,  OntaHe 


El-Rado 

The  "Womanly"  Way 
to  Remove  Hair 


Women  Just  lore  the  sensation  of  hairfree  underarms 
and  the  delightful  feeling  of  comfort  and  cleanliness 
which   follows    the   vise   of    El-Rado. 

El  Rado  is  a  liquid— sanitary,  colorless,  easily  applied 
with  a  piece  of  absorbent  cotton.  To  ate  Kl-Rado  I* 
no  more  trouble  than  washing  the  skin,  and  quite  as 
harmless  -it    does    not    stimulate  D    later    hair 

growth.  El-Rado  Is  n  safe,  agreeable,  most  "womanly" 
way    to    remove    h.'iir    from    the   fare,    neck    or   arms. 

Users  of  powdered  oejrilatoriee  will  find  that  an 
occasional    change    to    this    liquid    will    benefit   Ihe    skin. 

Ask  for  "El-Rado"  hair  temorer  at  any  toilet  goods 
counter.  Two  sizes.  60c  and  tl.OO.  Money-back  guar- 
antee. 

If  yon  prefer,  we  will  fill  your  order  by  mail,  if 
you  write   enclosing  stamps  or  coin. 

PILGRIM  MFG.  CO..  112  E.  lBthSt..  Now  York 

CANADIAN    ADDRESS.    132    St.    Paul  Woat. 

Montreal 


struction.  No !  We  are  upstarts,  then — 
well,  we  at  least  start — up!" 

He  stood  erect  and  glowing  —  preux 
chevalier  of  a  newer  and  saner  code  of 
honor.  Yolande  turned  toward  him  with 
a  little  cry,  holding  out  her  arms.  He 
moved  as  if  to  clasp  her  to  his  heart,  then 
with  a  courtly  bow,  he  bent  and  kissed 
her  hand. 

"First,  I  must  cable  your  father,  Made- 
moiselle, that  I  care  not  one — what  you 
call  damn — for  his  message.  That  I  shall 
marry  you  at  once — e-me-di-ate — in  Eng- 
land." 

MRS.  CHALLONER  spoke.  Her  voice 
had  a  far-away  sound,  her  eyes 
were  wide  and  fixed  on  the  face  of  Benja- 
min Loomis,  whose  brows  were  drawn  to- 
gether in  a  frown.  "Then  this  'projectile 
Dejol,'  if  it  were  on  the  market,  would 
ruin  Mr.  Folsome,  wouldn't  it?" 

The  portent  of  her  question  dawned 
slowly  on  Benjamin  Loomis;  but  with  the 
instantaneousness  characteristic  of  him 
Dejol  had  seen  the  point. 

"Oh,  ho,  oh!"  he  carolled  in  jubilation. 

"She  have  found  it,  Mrs.  Challoner,  she 
have  found  it,  the  beautiful  blackmail! 
Oh,  mon  ami!"  He  seized  Mr.  Loomis  and 
shook  him.  "Cable  quick — that  the  pro- 
cede  Statol — is  mine.  He  knows  of  it, 
they  all  do  though  they  can  find  out  noth- 
ing. Tell  him  I  will  forget  mankind  for 
the  one  woman.  Tell  him  I  will  at  once 
the  manufacture  begin.  He  is  ruin — -flat 
ruin — his  armor  plate  is  as  good  as  being 
not  at  all !  Oh,  oh !  Mme.  Challoner,  how 
can  I  thank  you  for  the  so  beautiful  black- 
mail?" 

Suddenly  Mr.  Loomis  began  to  gurgle, 
the  gurgle  became  a  rumble,  the  rumble 
turned  to  a  roar.  With  head  thrown  back 
and  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  he 
laughed,  like  Olympian  Jove,  and  gasped 
for  breath,  and  laughed  again. 

"Jeanne!"  he  managed  to  ejaculate, 
"Jeanne,  who's  for  Cupid  now?  Oh,  ho— 
the — the  Chaperone!  Ho,  ho!"  He  got 
to  his  feet,  rocking  with  mirth. 

"It's  all  over  but  the  shouting,"  he 
announced.  "Just  leave  it  to  me!  Yours, 
Dejol!  Yours,  the  Statol  process?  And 
I  never  knew!  Oh,  ho,  I've  got  to  make 
Folsome  come  across  or  you've  got  me 
ruined,  too!  Your  confounded  Statol 
would  make  the  Folsome  steel  works  look 
like  thirty  cents." 

They  started  toward  him,  contrite,  al- 
most frightened.  But  he  waved  them 
back,  still  laughing. 

"Leave  it  to  me,"  he  boomed.  "Lunch 
on  me  to-morrow  noon  —  I'll  have  that 
consent." 

HE  did.  He  spread  the  cable  messages 
of  capitulation  before  them  on  the 
luncheon  table,  in  the  private  room  at 
Larue's,  where  he  convened  his  conspira- 
tors. Four  glasses  of  champagne  clinked 
above  the  articles  of  Peace  Triumphant. 

"And  now?" — the  blonde  son  of  Gaul 
held  out  his  arms. 

Sweetly,  quietly,  Yolande  crept  into 
them.    For  an  instant  their  lips  met. 

Mrs.  Challoner  turned  away,  her  eyes 
were  no  longer  sapphire  cold,  the  violets 
had  became  dew  wet.  She  met  the  gaze  of 
the  big  man  across  the  table,  and  scarlet 
roses  flamed  in  her  cheeks. 

"Aren't  we  all  silly?"  she  said.  "Let's 
drink  to  Love's  Young  Dream!" 

"Love's  Dream,"  echoed  Benjamin 
Loomis,  taking  the  hand  that  the  defeated 
little  chaperone  unconditionally  surrend- 
ered. "Our  dream,  too — yours  and  mine!" 
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In  the  Shadow  of  Old 
Creation 

Continued  from  page  22. 

Bosa  Boston  is  no  more  Boss.  Sacre, 
he  follow  dat  leetle  hunter  lak  dog.  He 
too  good  fer  stay  here.  Bah,  he  mak  me 
seek." 

I  wasn't  wantin'  any  more  than  just 
this  little  verbal  offerin'  from  Peasouper, 
and  I  was  pullin'  on  my  spiked  boots, 
which  I  had  thoughtlessly  removed  when 
in  my  mood  of  low-souled  depression, 
when  the  door  opens  and  the  Kid  stag- 
gers in.  He  was  alone  and  his  face  was 
white,  his  long  black  curls  moist  as 
though  with  rain. 

ion,"  he  gasps  afore  we  could 
frame  a  question,  "he's  back  there  on  the 
trail — hurt.  Go."  And  then  he  caves 
under. 

"Charlie,"  says  Jake,  "you  stay  and 
bring  him  round.  We'll  go  look  for  the 
Boss." 

Just  then  the  Kid  rallies.  "He's  back 
on  the  Fire-lick,"  he  says,  weak  like,  "at 
junction  of  Oldcross  and  Poplar  trails. 
Fire-bit  tree  come  down  with  wind." 

AN  hour  later  they  carried  the  Boss  in. 
I  could  see  right  away  he  was  hurt 
bad.  Both  legs  crushed,  and  one  of  'em 
broke  clean.  Besides,  he  had  a  deep  gash 
across  his  temple. 

"Put  him  in  there,"  said  the  Kid,  point- 
in'  to  his  own  bunk,  "and  be  easy  with 
him.  Here  you"  —  to  the  cook  —  "help 
Charlie  off  with  this  boiler  of  water." 

All  night  long  we  worked  over  the 
Boss,  at  least  the  Kid  worked  and  we 
looked  on.  Talk  about  your  surgeons. 
People  of  Penthorpe!  but  that  Kid  was 
sure  a  wonder.  Afore  morning  poor  old 
Boss  was  spliced  fast  and  sure  as  a 
trussed  turkey.  Just  daylight  and  he 
opened  his  eyes. 

"Mary,"  says  he,  and  tries  to  place  his 
hand  on  the  Kid's  head. 

The  Kid  takes  his  hand  and  pats  it. 

"That's  his  wife's  name,"  I  explains. 
"He's  outin'  his  mind.  Just  you  humor 
him,  Kid,"  says  I. 

"Mary"  Boss  whispers  again.  "Is  that 
you?" 

"Say  yes,"  I  whispers. 

"Yes,"  says  the  Kid,  and  damn  me  if 
I  didn't  see  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  I  loved 
him  fer  'em. 

The  Boss  lay  qjiiet  then,  and  I  guess 
maybe  he  slept.  I  stayed  in  the  camp  next 
day,  but  I  sent  Tim  Jacks  and  three 
others  over  the  valley  to  start  in  on  the 
cabin.  Along  just  afore  noon  the  Kid 
slips  out  fer  a  breath  of  fresh  air  and  I'm 
left  alone  with  the  Boss. 

For  a  long  time  he  lay  watchin'  me, 
and  I  thought  he  was  still  wanderin'  in 
his  mind.  When  he  spoke  I  was  sure  of  it 
'cause  he  talked  in  a  manner  that  seemed 
altogether  crazy  to  me. 

"Charlie,"  says  he,  "can  you  shoot?" 

"Some,"  I  answers.    "Yes." 

He  was  quiet  for  a  spell  then,  and  lays 
as  though  thinkin'.  Then  he  looked  at 
me  again. 

"Boss,"  says  I,  "you  musn't  talk.  Come 
to-morrow,  and  the  doctor  from  Pine 
Centre  will  be  here.  Then  we'll  know 
just  how  bad  you  are."  says  I. 

"Shut  up,"  he  growls,  "I'm  all  right  and 
I'll  be  up  and  around  soon's  these  old 
bones  of  mine  knit.  Charlie,  listen,"  he 
says.    "To-morrow  you  are  to  go  out  with 


BIG    BEN   heads  the  family 
i>(   H'cinlnx  alarm*.    He 
I  by  getting 
folks  up  in  the  world. 

Before  they  let  him  call  ytu,  the  West- 

>ck  Co.  sees  that  he  rum  on  time 

and  rings  on  time.    They  give  him  good 

looks  outside  to  match  his  good  works 

inside. 
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steel  Rrcar 

Like   Big 

■ 

And. like  him, they  all  have  many  friend*. 
Look  for  the  family  name,  M'tttcfox,  on 
ihe  dial  of  the  alarm  jou  buy. 

Your  jeHilcr  has  (htm.  Big  Ben  is 
$*.'*>.     Or,  v  fie  same  price, 
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La  Salle.  Illinois,  V.  S.  A. 


Meet   me   at   the  TULLER  for  value,    service,    home    comforts 

Jleto  ^otel  duller 

Bftroit,    4HufitgatT 

Center   of   business   on    Grand   Circus    Park.      Take 
Woodward  car.  Ret  oft  at  Adams  Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY    FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms,    Private    Bath.    $1.50    Single,    $3.00   Up 

Double. 
200  Rooms.    Private    Bath.    $2.00    Single,    $3.00   Up 

Double. 
100  Rooms.    Private    Bath,    $2.50    Single,    $4.00    Up 

Double. 
100     Rooms,      Private     Bath,      $3.50-$5.00     Single. 

$4.50    Up    Double. 
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Delicious 

and 
Nutritious ! 

Give  the  little 
ones  all  the  Junket 
they  want,  because  it  is  not 
only  a  light,  dainty  dessert  that 
they  "love,"  but  it  is  also  most 
nourishing. 

It  is  actually  better  for  them  than  milk;  because  it  is  milk  in  ideal  form. 


MADE  with  MILK 


It  is  eaten  with  a  spoon,  more  slowly  than  milk.  But  more  im- 
portant, the  Junket  Tablet  coagulates  the  milk,  preparing  it  for  easy 
and  complete  digestion'exactly  as  it  should  be  prepared  in  and  by 
the  stomach. 

Send  2c  and  ycnr  dealer's  name,  for  Recipe  Booklet  and 
Samples  (enough  for  12  dishes)  or  12c  for  full   package. 

Chr.  Hansen's  Canadian  Laboratory 

Dept.  A,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Big  Spare-Time  Money  for  YOU 

We  want  good,  steady,  reliable  person*-  resident  representativi 
who  would  like  to  make  sin. no  to  $25.00  extra  cash  each  month 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  their  present  duties. 

It  is  easy,  pleasant,  profitable  spare-time  work     it  does  nol  require 
previous" selling  experience — we  tell  you  how. 

Write  for  particulars.    Jusi  say  on  a  postal  card     "Send  me  your 
proposition." 

Agency  Division 
THE   MACLEAN   PUBLISHING  COMPANY,   LIMITED 

143- 153  University  Avenue  -  -  TORONTO,  CAN. 








the  Kid  and  help  him  kill  a  deer.  Get 
that?" 

"I  do,"  I  says.  "But  it's  darned  little 
help  I'd  be  to  a  shot  like  the  Kid  is." 

The  Boss  laughed  at  that.  "Charlie," 
he  says,  "I  want  you  to  get  hold  of  the 
puckerin'  string  of  your  measly  nature 
and  draw  it  so  tight  that  not  an  atom  of 
what  I'm  goin'  to  tell  you  can  possibly 
slop  out.  Listen,"  he  says.  "The  Kid 
never  shot  a  deer  in  his  life.  /  shot  'em 
fer  him !" 


I 


COULDN'T   say   anythin'  to  that.     I 

was  too  dumfounded  to  do  anythin'. 
I  swallered  onct  er  twice;  this  much  I 
know  'cause  I  could  feel  my  Adam's  apple 
movin'  up  and  down,  but  whether  I  got 
jest  plain  wind  er  the  chew  of  black- 
strap I  was  cuddlin',  I'm  not  knowin'. 

"Charlie,"  says  the  Boss.  "You  go 
out  with  the  Kid  and  shoot  a  deer.  He's 
nothing  but  a  fancy  target-,shooter  and 
never  killed  a  live  thing  in  his  life.  And 
Charlie,  mum's  the  word,  remember." 

Just  here  the  Kid  comes  in  and  I  backs 
out.  It's  awful  to  know  some  chap  you 
like  a  whole  lot  has  gone  clear  off  his 
nut,  but  it's  worse  to  have  to  carry  around 
a  secret  that's  itchin'  to  scrape  its  way 
out  of  your  system,  at  the  same  time.  A 
dog  with  inward  fleas  couldn't  suffer  half 
the  torture  I  was  feelin'  when  I  met  the 
boys  comin'  back  to  camp. 

"How  is  he  now?"  they  enquired,  and  I 
had  to  put  both  feet  on  my  soul  and  grind 
it  under  my  spikes  as  I  sang  back,  "Cherk, 
and  lookin'  forward  to  better  things.  How 
did  you  get  along  with  the  cabin?"  I  asks, 
hopin'  they'd  tell  me  they  hadn't  started, 
and  so  give  me  somethin'  to  swear  at. 

But  my  hopes  dimmed  with  their 
words.  "She's  half  up,  already,"  they 
told  me,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  just  hash- 
time  I'm  dead  sure  I'd  have  slunk  into  the 
bunk  house  and  set  the  soul  of  Peasouper 
soarin'  to  Greenland  heaven,  I  was  that 
utter  and  dumgasted  miserable  with  the 
secret  I  was  obliged  to  hold  tight  onto. 

THE  Northern  twilight  had  fallen  soft 
and  swift,  a  cowl  of  wood-spiced 
shadows.  Day  had  dipped  behind  the  far, 
fir-tipped  hills;  the  still  lake  lay  sleeping 
amidst  ethereal  shadows.  Out  on  its 
bosom  a  pair  of  loons  voiced  their  guttural 
love  songs.  Charlie  stirred  from  his  re- 
flections, threw  another  log  on  the  coals, 
and  resumed ; 

And  the  Kid  nursed  him  back  to  health, 
waited  on  him,  fed  him,  tended  him  as 
gently  as  a  woman  could.  But  the  spring 
drive  was  on  and  off  before  Boston  felt 
the  earth  beneath  his  feet  again. 

On  his  orders  I  had  sent  Jake  and  an- 
other hand  to  the  city  for  furnishings  for 
the  cabin.  I  didn't  see  what  was  ord< 
the  order  bein'  written  and  sealed:  my 
work  was  to  see  that  it  got  to  the  cabin  as 
quick  as  human  power  could  get  it,  and 
the  furniture  arrived  at  last.  It  was  one 
of  the  early  days  of  June.  All  these  here 
woods  were  alive  with  glorious  colors  and 
song.  Old  Creation  Hills,  yonder,  pointed 
green  fingers  to  the  blue  skies,  and  I  was 
there  at  the  cabin,  along  with  Boston 
and  the  Kid. 

Everything  was  crated  and  boxed  so's  I 
couldn't  begin  to  guess  what  the  furnish- 
ings was  to  !»■;  nor  was  1  likely  to  know 
either,  fer  the  Bom  says  to  me,  "Charlie, 
we  can  get  along  without  you  now.  You 
go  back  to  the  shanty.  I'm  goin'  to  stay 
here  with  the  Kid." 

I  turned  away  as  they  went  into  the 
cabin.     I  walked  around  to  the  other 
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of  th«  little  home  to  e,et  an  axe  .lake  left 
there,  and  through  the  open  window  I  saw 
them.  The  Kid  was  in  Huston's  arms  and 
he  was  holdin'  him  cl"  is  a  man' 

:  ■  a  woman. 

Charlie  lay  back  on  his  blanket  and 
sighed.  The  night  mists  were  weaving 
a  silver  sheen  from  lifting  moon  to  silent 
lake.  A  whip-poor-will  whistled  from  a 
tangled  copse  along  the  shore. 

That  night  I  left  Higsweep  Camp,  he 
resumed  softly,  and  I'll  tell  you  why.  I 
was  wantin'  to  believe  that  the  most 
splendid  love  in  the  world  was  a  man's 
line  for  a  man  .  .  .  and  I  knowed  if 
1  stayed  that  belief  would  be  gone.  I 
knowed  I  would  learn  the  Kid  and  the 
Boss's  wife,  Mary,  were  one  and  the  same 
and — aw,  hell,  can't  you  see  it  all  your- 
self'.' 

Just  the  same  I  carried  away  my  belief 
and  I've  stayed  away  with  it,  too.  And 
to-morrow,  come  sun-up,  I'm  goin'  to 
carry  it  away  again.  I  wouldn't  go  down 
in  Bigsweep  for  a  thousand  dollars.  No, 
sir.  I'm  goin'  to  back-trail  to-morrow 
mornin'. 

Tibbits  threw  away  his  unlighted  cigar- 
ette.    His  eves  were  on  the  white  lake. 

"To-morrow,  at  day-break,  we'll  back- 
trail  together,  Charlie,"  he  said  softly. 


The  Pawns  Count 

Continued  from  page  82. 

this  bloke's  different.  He  done  it  too  thick, 
and  he's'  got  the  public  squealing.  Now  if 
we  could  get  him  out  for  long  enough,  he's 
the  man  for  your  job.  Come  right  along, 
boss." 

T_J  K  rose  heavily  to  his  feet,  crossed 
A  A  the  room,  and  threw  open  the  door 
of  what  was  little  more  than  a  cupboard 
at  the  further  end.  The  place  was  in 
darkness,  but  a  human  form  sprang  sud- 
denly upright.  His  white  face  and  glaring 
eyes  were  the  only  visible  objects  in  a 
shroud  of  darkness. 

"That's  all  right,  kid,"  the  Irishman 
said  soothingly.  "No  cops  yet.  This  is 
a  gentleman  on  business.  Wait  till  I  fix 
a  light" 

He  stepped  back,  and  brought  a  candle 
from  the  table  at  which  he  had  been 
seated.  Fischer  helped  him  light  it,  and 
by  degrees  the  interior  of  the  little  apart- 
ment was  illuminated.  Its  contents  were 
almost  negligible  —  there  was  simply  a 
foul  piece  of  rug  in  the  corner,  and  a 
broken  chair.  With  his  back  to  the  wall 
crouched  a  slim,  apparently  young  man, 
with  a  perfectly  bloodless  face  and  black 
eyes  under  which  were  blue  lines.  His 
clothes  were  torn  and  covered  with  dust, 
as  though  he  had  dragged  himself  about 
the  floor,  and  one  of  his  hands  was  bleed- 
ing. 

"The  gentleman's  on  business,  Jake," 
his  host  repeated. 

"Give  me  some  whisky,"  the  young  man 
mumbled. 

The  Irishman  shaded  his  eyes. 

"Holy  Moses!  why  you've  finished  that 
bottle!"   he   exclaimed. 

"It's  like  water,"  the  fugitive  replied  in 
a  hot  whisper.  "I  drink  and  I  feel  noth- 
ing, I  taste  nothing  —  I  forget  nothing ! 
Give  me  something  stronger." 

He  tossed  off  without  hesitation  the 
tumbler  half  full  of  whisky  which  his 
guardian  fetched  him.    Then  he  came  out. 

"I'm  sick  of  this,"  he  declared.    "I'll  sit 


Tlnere  Ar< 
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At  One-Tenth  the  Cost  of  Eggs 

The  large-size  package  of  Quaker  Oats  supplies  6200  calories  of  nutrition 
at  a  cost  of  30  cents.  Note  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  costs,  to  get  as  much 
nutrition  in  these  other  common  foods: 


CM   of  6200  Calories  Elsewhere 

6  dozen    eggs,    $3.00           21,      lbs.     hacon,  $1.12 
10  quarts   milk,        1.20             8     lbs.     chicken,  2.80 

7  lbs.  steak,            2.10              7    lbs.    salmon,  1.75 


You  can  serve  five  dishes  of  Quaker  Oats  for  the  cost  of  one  egg,  or  for  the 
cost  of  two  slices  of  bacon,  or  for  the  cost  of  two  ounces  of  meat.     Think  of  that. 

In  Quaker  Oats  you  serve  the  supreme  food.  It  excells  all  other  grain  foods, 
both  in  flavor  and  nutrition.    Pound  for  pound,  it  has  twice  the  food  value  of  beef. 

The  average  mixed  breakfast  -  for  the  same  nutrition — costs  four  times  a 
Quaker   Oats  breakfast.     Even   toast  costs  twice   as   much. 

Serve  in  large  dishes  make  it  the  entire  meal.  Then  mix  Quaker  Oats  with 
your   flour   foods.      It    will    save   the   wheat,   add    new   delights,   and    save    money. 


The  Extra-Flavory  Vim-Food 


In  Quaker  Oats  you  get  a  wealth 
of  flavor.  It  is  made  of  queen 
oats  only — just  the  rich,  plump, 
flavory  grains.  We  get  but  ten 
pounds    from     a    bushel,     yet     it 


costs    you    n<>    extra    price. 

Make  your  oat  foods  doubly 
welcome  by  serving  this  premier 
brand. 


30c  and  12c  per  package  in  Canada  and  United  States,  except  in   far   West 
where  high  freights  may  prohibit. 


The  Quaker  Q*\s  (pmpany 


Peterborough,  Canada 


Saskatoon,  Canada 


Mention    MacLean's    Magazine — It    will    identify    you. 
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Make  the  Most 
of  Travel 


HPHE  passenger  to  the  Pacific  Coast  is  to-day  offered 
a  choice  of  routes  that  renders  it  unnecessary  to  re- 
trace his  steps  and  opens  up  a  wealth  of  new  scenery 
and  outdoor  sport. 

Do  not  fail  to  visit  Jasper  and  Mount  Robson 
Parks  with  their  wonderful  mountains,  gorges,  glaciers 
and  cataracts. 

Here  the  protection  given  to  game  has  increased 
the  quantity  and  reduced  the  fear  of  man. 

Mountain  sheep  and  goat,  the  most  wary  of 
animals,  are  seen  feeding  on  the  hills,  and  coming 
down  to  the  railroad  in  view  of  passing  trains. 

For  farther  particulars  see  our  booklet  "The  Canadian  Northern  Rockies," 
or  apply  to  the  General  Passenger  Department,  Montreal,  Que.;  Toronto, 
Ont.;  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Canadian  northern  railway 


Yes!  This  is  Right 

I  can  always  tell 

FEARMAN'S  STAR  BRAND 

BREAKFAST     BACON 

by  the  package.  It  is  so  appetizing  that  I  always 
like  to  have  a  good  supply  of  it.  We  all  enjoy  it  so 
much  for  breakfast.  FEARMAN'S  is  sugar  cured 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  It  is  selected 
from  the  best  stock,  and  cured  by  experts.  Its 
delicious,  satisfying  flavor  adds  zest  to  the  morninsr 
meal. 

When    ordering    /iurun,    agk    your    tjrocer    for 
Fearman'a  Breakfa*t  Hacon.  It  uill  pleate  you. 

F.    W.    FEARMAN    CO.,    LIMITED 
HAMILTON,  ONTARIO 


Don't  Wear  A  Truss 

Dt  Atiy  Wifb  StMl  nd  Robbir  Bands  that  chafe  and  pinch. 
tturt'i  flAMO-PAW  are  different  from  the  truss,  being  hd 
medicine  applicators  made  self-adhesive  to  prevent  J 
slipping.  No  "digging  in"  or  grinding  pressure. 
No  straps,  buckles  or  springs  attached.  Simple 
Home  Treatment.  Easy  to  Apply  —  Soft  is  Velvet  —  Inuptniha. 
No  delay  from  work.  Hundreds  of  mora  testimo- 
nials from  those  .rand,     Asa/sod  6oid  Modal  and  Grand  frbu 

Do  This  NOW! 

Savt  Years  Of  Suffering 
Write  today  for  FREE 
Trial  Plapao  and  illus- 
trated book  on  rupture. 
Learn  how  to  close  the 
hernial  opening  as  da- 
ture  intended,  to  the 
rapture  can't  come  down. 
No  charge  for  It,  now  or 
•ver;  nothing  to  return. 

Plaeae   Labors  tori  ••, 
Block  till     St.  Louis,  Mo. 
< 


PLAPAO 


GRASSHOPPER  OINTMENT 
DRAWS  OUT  THE  VIRUS 

HOW  GRASSHOrrKIt  OINTMENT  CURBS 
ECZEMA,  BOILS,  CARBUNCLES,  ULCEUS 
ERUPTIONS,  BUNIONS   AND  LEO  Msi. 

For  fifty  year*  Grasshopper  oimimiit  h;i^  been 
absolutely  unexcelled  aa  a  safe  and  certain  cure 
for  Ulcers,  BoUa,  Btuitone,  EoEema,  Carbuncles, 
and  Bad  Leg.  It  cures  by  removing  the  cause. 
which  is  to  be  found  in  poisoned  and  diseased 
blood.  The  Ointment  drawn  the  virus  out  of 
the  blood  and  tissue,  and  assures  an  early  and 
complete  recovery.  Grasshopper  Ointment  may 
also  be  used  for  Cuts,  rSurns,  Scalds,  Scratches, 
.Stings  and  Bruiftea,  aa  its  healing,  antiseptic 
properties  have  been  found  to  be  unsurpassed 
by  those  of  any  other  preparation.  The  Oint- 
ment is  absolutely  harmless.  Please  do  not  be 
persuaded  to  ptnohase  any  of  tile  imitation  and 
substitute  preparations.  Of  all  Stores  and 
Chemists,  and  stocked  by  all  Wholesale  Houses 
throughout   Canada. 


at  your  table.  It's  no  use  talking  to  me 
of  jobs,"  he  went  on.  "I  couldn't  get  out 
of  here.  I  made  for  the  docks,  but  they 
headed  me  off.  They  know  where  I  am. 
They'll  get  me  sooner  or  later." 

"Yes,  they'll  have  you  right  enough," 
the  Irishman  assented;  "but  if  there  was 
any  chance  in  the  world,  this  gent  could 
give  it  to  you.  He's  got  a  job  he  wants 
done,  up  amongst  the  swells  in  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  there's  money  enough  in  it 
to  buy  Anna  herself,  if  you  want  her. 
Anna's  our  real  toff  down  here,"  he  ex- 
plained, turning  to  Fischer,  "and  all  the 
boys  are  crazy  about  her." 

Jake  shook  his  head,  unimpressed.  He 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  Fischer,  moistened  his 
lips  a  little,  and  spoke  in  a  sort  of  croaky 
whisper. 

"Money's  no  use  to  me,"  he  said,  "nor 
women  either — I'm  through  with  them. 
You  know  what  I  done?  I  killed  my  girl. 
That's  what  I'm  going  to  the  chair  for. 
But  if  I  could  get  out  of  this,  I'd  do  your 
job.  I'm  kind  of  hating  people.  I  can't 
get  my  girl's  face  out  of  my  mind.  Per- 
haps if  I  did  your  job  I'd  have  another  one 
to  think  about." 

"Pleasant  company,  ain't  he?"  the 
Irishman  grunted.    "He's  the  real  goods." 

Fischer  stared  at  the  young  man  as 
though  fascinated.  He  seemed  beyond 
any  outside  human  comprehension.  Their 
host  was  sitting  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  his  feet  on  another  chair. 
The  braces  hung  from  his  shoulders  upon 
the  floor,  his  collarless  shirt  had  fallen  a 
little  open.  His  face,  with  its  little  tuft 
of  red  side-whiskers  and  unshaven  chin, 
was  reminiscent  of  the  forests. 

"If  you  want  this  job  fixed,  Mr.  Stran- 
ger," he  said,  "I  don't  know  as  Jake  here 
couldn't  take  it  on.  It'd  have  to  be  done 
like  this.  Jake's  a  real  toney  chauffeur — 
drive  anything.  If  you  had  your  automo- 
bile at  a  spot  I  could  tell  you  of  one  even- 
ing, just  at  dusk,  I  might  get  him  that 
far,  in  a  set  of  chauffeur's  clothes.  Once 
on  the  box  of  your  auto,  he'd  be  out  of  this 
and  could  give  'em  the  slip  for  a  bit.  It's 
the  only  way  I  can  think  of,  of  getting 
him  near  the  game." 

"The  arrangement  would  suit  me," 
Fischer  admitted. 

Jake  suddenly  showed  a  gleaming  set  of 
unexpectedly  white  teeth.  His  eyes  stared 
more  than  ever. 

"I'm  game!  I'm  on  to  this,"  he  cried 
fiercely.  "You  can  have  all  there  is  com- 
ing to  me,  Sullivan,  if  I  get  nabbed,  but 
I'm  going  to  take  my  risk.  I  hate  this 
hole!     It's  a  rat's  den." 

"Then  get  you  back  to  your  cupboard, 
Jake,"  the  Irishman  enjoined.  "I've  go* 
to  talk  business  to  the  gent" 

THE  young  man  rose  to  his  feet.  He 
took  the  bottle  of  whisky  under  his 
arm.  His  face  was  still  ashen,  but  his 
tone  was  steady.  He  gripped  Fischer  by 
the  arm. 

"I  will  do  your  job,"  he  promised.  "1 
will  do  it  thoroughly." 

He  slouched  across  the  floor,  entered  his 
cupboard,  and  disappeared.  Fischer  was 
suddenly  aware  of  the  moisture  upon  his 
forehead.  There  was  something  animal- 
like, absolutely  inhuman,  about  this  crea- 
ture with  whom  he  had  made  his  murder- 
ous bargain. 

"I  have  no  money  here,  of  course,"  he 
reminded  his  companion. 

"Don't  know  as  I  blame  you,  guv'nor," 
the  other  observed  with  a  grin.  "I  saw 
my  toughs  lay  out  a  guy  only  the  othpr 
day  for  flashing  a  smaller  wad  than  you'd 
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carry.  You  know  the  rules,  and  I  guess 
I'll  ring  up  the  bank  to-morrow  morning 
at  eleven  o'clock.    Does  that  go?" 

"You'll  find  the  deposit  there,"  Fischer 
promised.  "You'd  better  let  me  know 
when  he's  ready  to  take  the  job  on." 

The  Irishman  walked  to  the  foot  of  the 
steps  with  his  visitor. 

"Give  Joe  the  double  knock  on  the  trap- 
door," he  directed,  "and  get  out  of  the 
saloon  as  quick  as  you  can.  There's  a 
Dago  about  there  keeps  our  hands  full. 
Got  anything  with  you?" 

Fischer  nodded.  His  hand  stole  out  of 
his  overcoat  pocket. 

"Better  give  them  one  if  they  look  like 
trouble,"  his  host  advised.  "They've 
plenty  of  spunk,  but  I  can  tell  you  they 
make  tracks  for  their  holes  if  they  hear 
one  of  those  things  bark." 

"They  shall  hear  it  fast  enough,  if  they 
try  to  hustle  me,"  Fischer  observed 
grimly. 

"You've  some  pluck,"  the  Irishman  de- 
clared, as  he  watched  his  departing  guest 
ascend  the  steps.  "Sure,  this  is  no  place 
for  cowards,  any  way.  And  good  night 
and  good  luck  to  you!  Jake  will  do  your 
job  slick,  if  any  one  could." 

Fischer  beat  his  little  tattoo  upon  the 
trapdoor,  crawled  through  it  and  under- 
neath the  flap  in  the  counter,  out  into  the 
saloon.  He  paused  for  a  moment  to  look 
around,  on  his  way  to  the  door.  The  fight 
was  apparently  over,  for  everyone  was 
standing  at  the  counter,  drinking:  with  a 
swarthy-faced  man  whose  cheeks  were 
stained  with  blood.  From  a  distant  corner 
came  the  sound  of  groans.  The  air  seemed 
heavier  than  ever  with  foul  tobacco  smoke. 
The  man  at  the  piano  still  thrashed  out  his 
unmelodious  chords.  Some  women  in  a 
corner  were  pretending  to  dance.  One 
or  two  of  them  looked  curiously  at  Fischer, 
but  he  passed  out,  unchallenged.  Even 
the  air  of  the  slum  outside  seemed  pure 
and  fresh  after  the  heated  den  he  had 
left.  He  reached  the  corner  of  the  street 
in  safety  and  stepped  quickly  into  his  car. 
He  threw  both  windows  wide  open  and 
murmured  an  order  to  the  chauffeur. 
Then  he  leaned  back  and  closed  his  eyes 
for  a  moment.  He  was  a  man  not  over- 
burdened with  imagination,  but  it  seemed 
to  him  just  then  that  he  would  never  be 
able  altogether  to  forget  the  face  of  that 
ghastly,  dehumanized  creature,  crouching 
like  some  terrified  wild  animal  in  his  fetid 
refuge. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

XjRS.  THEODORE  HASTINGS  was 
^*-l  forty-eight  years  old,  which  her 
friends  said  was  the  reason  why  her  man- 
sion on  Fifth  Avenue  was  furnished  and 
lit  with  the  delicate  sombreness  of  an  old 
Italian  palace.  There  was  about  it  none 
of  the  garishness,  the  almost  resplendent 
brilliancy  associated  with  the  abodes  of 
many  of  our  neighbors.  Although  her 
masseuse  confidently  assured  her  that  she 
looked  twenty-eight,  Mrs.  Hastings  pre- 
ferred not  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test. 
She  received  her  carefully-selected  dinner- 
guests  in  a  great  library  with  cedarwood 
walls,  furnished  with  almost  Victorian 
sobriety,  and  illuminated  by  myriads  of 
hidden  lights.  Pamela,  being  a  relative, 
received  the  special  consideration  of  an 
affectionately-bestowed  embrace. 

"Pamela,  my  child,  wasn't  it  splendid  I 
heard  that  you  were  in  New  York?"  she 
exclaimed.     "Quite  by  accident,  too.       I 
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WHEN  i  old,  raw.  biting  winds 
blow,  and  sleet  and  snow 
beat  against  the  windows,  the  prob- 
lem of  being  heat-comfortable  at  a 
reasonable  cost,  becomes  a  pressing 
one.  Custom  and  habit  say — pile 
on  more  coal  — 
but  economy 
protests  and  de- 
man  d  s  "Hot 
radiators  at  least 
cost."  This  is  the  requirement  of 
modern,  economical  heating. 

The  Dunham    Heating  Service, 
built  around  that  little  guardian  of 
the  c.;al   pile,  The  Dunham  Radi- 
ator   Trap,  is  so  designed  that  it 
gas  every   last   bit    of  heat  out 
of   the  coal.     Think  what   that 
means !      Do   you   realize  th  t 
much  heat  is  wasted  at  the  out- 
let  of    the  radiator?    This  is 
where  air  and  water  e.-cape — 


and  usually  a  great  deal  of  precious 
heat.  A  Dunhamized  radiator  can- 
not hiss,  hammer,  gurgle,  or  spout 
water.  These  things  waste  heat 
units.  A  Dunhamized  radiator 
saves  heat  units. 

The  Dunham 
Service  will  not 
only  save  you 
coal   but  will 
enable  you  to 
render  a  real  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment.    The   war   has   made   and 
will  continue  to  make  severe  de- 
mands upon  the  national  coal  sup- 
ply.    Not  a  ton  must  be  wasted. 
The    national   supply    must    bo 
conserved  and  equitably   distrib- 
uted.     The   coal   the  Dunham 
Heating  Service  saves  you  will 
release  that  much  coal  for  war 
needs. 


THE  DUNHAM 
RADIATOR  TRAP 


This  device  allow* 
the  water  and  air  to 
escape  and  keeps  in 
the  heat. 


Free  Booklet.  Owners  of  property,  ten- 
ants, real  estate  men,  architects,  heating 
contractors  and  builders  should  read  our 
book,  "Dunham  Heating  for  the  Home." 
It  makes  mighty  interesting  and  instructive 
reading.     Send  for  your  copy. 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Canada 

Branch  Offices: 
Halifax         Montreal         Ottawa         Winnipeg         Vancouver 

Branches  in  Principal  Cities  in  the  U.S. 
Rmtponeibte  Contractor!  everywhere  can  gup- 
ply  information  on  '  'Dunham  Heating  Service ' ' 


THE  DUNHAM 

PACKLESS  INLET 

VALVE 


This  unit  regulates  tha 
flow  of  heat  into  the 
radiator. 


Labor-Saving  Garden   Tools 

The     Liberty     Cultivator- Weeder,     shown     *t 

left,    cuts    weeds   and   cultivates   at  the   same 

time.      It  is  adjustable  to  any  row  from  4  to 

12     inches,    and    the    middle    tooth     can     be 

quickly  removed   to  allow   working;  on   both  sides 

of   a   row   at  once.      The   special    design    of    the   teeth 

and    the   length   of   handle   make  the   tool   very   easy   of  operation. 

Below    is    our    improved    Scratch    Weeder   for    close   work    in    bed    or 

for  greenhouse   work.     The  pointed   tines   are  self -cleaning   and   will 

not  clog. 

The    amateur    as    well    as    the    professional    gardener    can    eliminate 
the  drudgery   and   make   gardening   a   real   pleasure  by   using 
Gilson  Garden  Tools. 

If    your    dealer   does    not    handle    the    Gilson    line,    send    his 
name  to  us  and  we  will  supply  you  direct. 

J.  E.  GILSON  COMPANY         -  .  Port  Washington,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 
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CANADA'S     LEADING     HOTEL 


700  Roomi 
450  with  bath 


Dominion  Square 


Montreal 


European  plan 
exclusively 


Centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  shopping  and  theatrical  district.  Service 
unsurpassed.  Rates  from  $2.00  upwards  per  day.  One  block  from  Canadian 
Pacific  (Windsor)  Station,  and  five  minutes  from  Grand  Trunk  (Bonaventure) 
Station.     Headquarters    for   Motor   Tourists. 

Further    particulars    and    information    on    application, 

JOHN    DAVIDSON,     Manager. 


think    you    treat    your    relatives    shame- 
fully." 

Her  niece  laughed. 

"Well,  anyhow,  you're  the  first  of  them 
I've  seen  at  all,  and  directly  Jim  told  me 
he  was  coming  to  you,  I  made  him  ring 
up  in  case  you  had  room  for  me." 

"Jimmy  was  a  dear,"  Mrs.  Hastings  de- 
clared, "and,  of  course,  there  couldn't  be 
a  time  when  there  wouldn't  be  room  for 
you.  Even  now,  at  the  last  moment, 
though,  I  haven't  quite  made  up  my  mind 
where  to  put  you.  Choose,  dear.  Will 
you  have  a  Western  bishop  or  a  rather 
dull  Englishman?" 

"What  is  the  name  of  the  Englishman?" 
Pamela  asked,  with  sudden  intuition. 

"Lutchester,  dear.  Quite  a  nice  name, 
but  I  know  nothing  about  him.  He  brought 
letters  to  your  uncle.  Rather  a  queer  time 
for  Englishmen  to  be  travelling  about, 
we  thought,  but  still,  there  he  is.  Seems 
to  have  found  some  people  he  knows— and 
I  declare  he  is  coming  towards  you!" 

"I  met  him  in  London,"  Pamela  whis- 
pered, "and  I  never  could  get  on  with 
bishops." 

The  dinner-table  was  large,  and  ar- 
ranged with  that  wonderful  simplicity 
which  Mrs.  Hastings  had  adopted  as  the 
keynote  of  her  New  York  parties.  She 
had  taken,  in  fact,  simplicity  under  her 
wing  and  made  a  new  thing  of  it.  There 
were  more  flowers  than  silver,  and  cut- 
glass  than  heavy  plate.  There  seemed  to 
be  an  almost  ostentatious  desire  to  con- 
coal  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hastings  had  robbed 
the  American  public  of  a  good  many  mil- 
lion dollars. 

"Of  course,"  Pamela  declared,  as  they 
took  their  places,  and  she  nodded  a  greet- 
ing to  some  friends  around  the  table,  "fate 
is  throwing  us  together  in  the  most  un- 
accountable manner." 

"I  accept  its  vagaries  with  resignation," 
Lutchester  replied.  "Besides,  it  is  quite 
time  we  met  again.  You  promised  to  show 
me  New  York,  and  I  haven't  seen  you  for 
days." 

"I  don't  even  remember  the  promise," 
Pamela  laughed,  "but  in  any  case  I 
have  changed  my  mind.  I  am  not  sure 
that  you  are  the  nice,  simple-minded  per- 
son you  profess  to  be.  I  begin  to  have 
doubts  about  you." 

"Interest  grows  with  mystery,"  Lut- 
chester remarked  complacently.  "Let  us 
hope  that  I  am  promoted  in  your  mind." 
"Well,  I  am  not  at  all  sure.  Of  course, 
I  am  not  an  Englishman,  so  it  is  of  no  par- 
ticular interest  to  me,  but  if  you  really 
came  over  here  on  important  affairs,  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  approve  of  your  play- 
ing  golf  the  day  after  your  arrival." 

"That,  perhaps,  was  thoughtless,"  he 
admitted,  "but  one  gets  so  short  of  exer- 
cise on  board  ship." 

"Of  course,"  Pamela  observed  tentative- 
ly, "I'd  forgive  you  even  now  if  you'd  only 
be  a  little  more  frank  with  me." 

"I  am  prepared,"  he  assured  her,  "to 
be  candor   itself." 

"Tell  me,"  she  begged,  "the  whole  extent 
of  your  mission  in  America?" 
He  glanced  around. 

"If  we  were  alone,"  he  replied,  "I  might 
court  indiscretion  so  far  as  to  tell  you.' 

"Then  we  will  leave  the  answer  to  that 
question  until  after  dinner,"  she  said. 

SHE  talked  to  her  left-hand  neighbor 
for  a  few  moments,  and  Lutct' 
followed   suit.     They  turned   to  one  an- 
other again,  however,  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

"I  have  conceived,"  she  told  him,  "a 
great  admiration  for  Mr.  Oscar  Fischer." 
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v  very  able  man,"  I 
"Hi-    is   not   only   that,"    Pamela    con- 
tinued, "l>ut  he  is  a  man  with  lar^e  prin- 
and  great  ideas." 

Lutchester  murmured. 
■•of  course,  you  don't  like  him,"  Pamela 
went  on,  "and  I  don't  wonder  at  it.    He  is 
thoroughly  German,  isn't  he'.'" 

"Almost   prejudiced,   I'm   afraid."   I.ut- 

ter  assented. 
"Don't  he  silly,"  Pamela  protested. 
"Why,  lie's  German  by  birth,  and  although 
you  English  people  are  much  too  pig- 
headed to  see  any  good  in  an  enemy,  I 
think  you  must  admit  that  the  way  they 
all  hang  together — Germans,  I  mean,  all 
over  the  world  is  perf>  ierful." 

"There  have  been  a  few  remarks  of  the 
same  sort,"  Lutchester  reminded  her, 
"about  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Kmpire  —  Canadians,  Australians,  New 
Zealandors,    for    instance." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact."  Pamela  admitted 
generously,  "I  consider  that  your  Colon- 
ials understand  the  word  patriotism  better 
than  the  ordinary  Englishman.  With 
them,  as  with  the  Germans,  it  is  almost  a 
passionate  impulse.  Your  hearts  may  be 
in  the  right  places,  but  you  always  rive 
one  the  impression  of  finding  the  whole 
tiling  rather  a  bore." 

"Well,  so  it  is,"  Lutchester  insisted 
"Who  wants  to  give  up  a  very  agreeable 
profession  and  enter  upon  a  career  of 
bloodshed,  abandon  all  one's  habits,  and 
lose  most  of  one's  friends'.'  Xo,  we  are 
honest  about  that,  at  any  rate!  Germany 
may  be  enjoying  this  war.     We  aren't." 

"What  was  your  profession?"  Pamela 
v  inquired. 

"Diplomacy,"  Lutchester  confided.  "I 
intended    to   become   an    ambassador." 

"Do  you  think  you  have  the  requisite 
gifts?" 

"What  are  they?" 

"Secrecy,  subtlety,  caution,  and  highly- 
developed  intelligence,"  she  replied. 
"How's  that?" 

"All  those  gifts,"  he  assured  her,  "I 
possess." 

She  fanned  herself  for  a  moment  and 
looked  at  him. 

"We  are  not  a  modest  race  ourselves," 
she  said,  "but  I  think  you  can  give  us  a 
lead.  By  the  by,  were  you  playing  golf 
with  Senator  Hamblin  by  accident  the 
other  afternoon?" 

"You  mean  the  old  Johnny  down  at 
Baltusrol?"  he  asked  coolly.  "I  picked 
him  up  wandering  about  by  the  profes- 
sional's shed." 

"Did  you  talk  politics  with  him?" 

"We  gassed  a  bit  about  the  war,"  Lut- 
chester admitted  cheerfully. 

Pamela  laughed.  She  leaned  a  little 
forward.  The  buzz  of  conversation  now 
was  insistent  all  around  them. 

"Of  you  two,"  she  whispered,  "I  pre- 
fer Fischer." 

Lutchester  considered  the  matter  for 
some  time. 

"Well,  there's  no  accounting  for  tastes," 
he  said  presently.  "I  shouldn't  have 
thought  him  exactly  your  type." 

"He  may  not  be,"  Pamela  confessed, 
"but  at  least  he  has  the  courage  to  speak 
what  is  in  his  mind." 

Lutchester  smiled. 

"So  Fischer  has  taken  you  into  his 
confidence,  has  he?"  he  murmured.  "Well, 
now,  that  seems  queer  to  me.  I  should 
have  thought  your  interests  would  have 
lain  the  other  way." 

"As  an  individual?" 

"As  an  American." 
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The  Nation's 
Watchwords 


In    tin  stress    and    earnestness.    "Economy"    and    "Thrift"    are    the 

of  the  nation.      "Conserve"  is   the  order  of  the  day— waste   neither 
energy    nor    resources     take   pood   care   of    what   you  have-    protect  everything   of    value. 

These  message*  of  the  Government  to  the  people  are  peculiarly  adaptable  as  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  onerous  use  of  good   Paints. 

For  there  is  the  sanest  kind  of  economy  and  thrift   in   tne  judicious  use  of  good   Paint. 

TJ*  •*      J.L*  Tl"1    man    who    puts   off   painting   things   around    the 

llSfUrC     1  tlllS     W3.V       hoim>   keepS   a   few   dollar3    in   his    !*><*<*.      But— the 

O  J        man    who  keeps   his   house  properly  painted  saves   it 

from  dampness,  deterioration  and  decay,  adds  value  to  his  property,  and  maintains  his 
prestige  among  his  neighbors.  The  ravages  of  winter  cold  or  summer  heat  will  not  hurt 
the  appearance  or  color   when   the  paint  used   is 
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M  A  C  J-  E  A  N  '  S     M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


Regulation  the  Means  to 
Saving   . 

**"W~~>  ASE  of  regulation  is  another  ad- 
|H     vantage  of  mechanical  draft  and 

M  J  is  of  considerable  importance." 

Cuthbertson  read  this  and  began  to 
think.  He  had  mechanical  draft  in  his 
boiler  room,  in  fact  it  had  only  been  in  a 
month  or  so,  and  up  to  now  it  hadn't 
affected  the  big  saving  by  burning  cheaper 
fuel  that  had  been  expected,  hence  the 
reason  for  Cuthbertson  delving  into 
technical  books  to  find  the  trouble.  Read- 
ing further  along,  he  came  to  another  pas- 
sage: "Regulation  is  generally  obtained 
by  means  of  a  throttle  valve  in  the  steam 
pipe,  which  is  operated  automatically  by 
the  pressure  in  the  boiler,  thus  changing 
the  speed  of  the  fan  as  may  be  required 
to  give  the  proper  draft  to  maintain  a 
proper,  boiler  pressure."  Regulation! 
What  the  deuce  did  this  "regulation" 
mean ;  what  he  wanted  was  to  "regulate" 
his  coal  bill.  He  decided  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  his  engineer. 

"How's  the  blower  doing,  Jenkins;  are 
we  getting  any  advantage  over  the  na- 
tural draft  that  we  formerly  used?" 

"We  certainly  are,"  said  Jenkins.  "We 
are  using  a  cheaper  grade  of  fuel,  to  say 
nothing  of  additional  heat." 

"That  is  so,"  said  Cuthbertson,  "but 
it's  costing  us  just  as  much  for  fuel  as  it 
was  before  we  installed  the  "Blower," 
and  I  was  under  the  impression  that  we 
would  save  money.  There  must  be  a 
remedy,  Jenkins.  Can't  you  suggest 
something?" 

'Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Cuthbertson," 
said  Jenkins.  "A  friend  of  mine  who 'is 
engineer  for  Burkhom  Sons  &  Co.,  was 
telling  me  about  a  fellow  named  Charlie 
White,  who  is  employed  by  Darling 
Brothers,  Limited,  120  Prince  St.,  Mont- 
real. It  seems  that  this  friend  of  mine 
had  piles  of  trouble  in  his  boiler  room, 
but  this  fellow  White  came  along  and 
fixed  things  up  in  great  shape — he's  a  re- 
gular doctor  in  these  things.  Suppose 
we  send  for  him?" 

"Yes,  we  will,"  said  Cuthbertson,  "there 
can't  be  any  harm  in  getting  his  views. 
['11  'phone  right  away." 

The  message  was  sent  and  within  half 
an  hour  Charlie  had  added  another 
"patient"  to  his  already  long  list.  After 
visiting  the  engine  room  and  conferring 
with  the  engineers,  it  took  him  just  about 
five  minutes  to  diagnose  this  particular 
case. 

"Mr.  Cuthbertson,  your  trouble  is  par- 
ticularly simple.  You  are  just  sending 
your  money  unnecessarily  up  that  chim- 
ney stack  over  there.  What  you  need  is  a 
"Blower  Regulator"  to  use  in  conjunction 
with  your  forced  draft.  You  see,  a 
Blower  Regulator  is  designed  to  automati- 
cally control  the  speed  of  a  fan  engine 
used  for  induced  draft  or  ventilation.  It 
is  similar  in  construction  to  our  High 
Pressure  Regulator,  but  in  making  the 
connections  the  steam  is  made  to  flow  in 
the  opposite  direction  from  that  in  which 
it  flows  in  a  reducing  valve.  Normally 
the  valve  is  open  until  the  pressure  in  the 
boiler  overcomes  the  weighting,  when  it 
slowly  closes,  reducing  the  speed  of  the 
fan  engine.  When  the  boiler  pressure 
decreases  the  valve  opens  and  allows  the 
engine  to  speed  up  again,  thus  automati- 
cally keeping  the  boiler  pressure  at  as 
near  a  fixed  point  as  is  possible  with  this 
system  of  induced  draft.  So  you  see, 
Mr.  Cuthberston,  without  this  regulator 


your  fan  is  simply  going  full  tilt  all  the 
time,  the  result  of  which  you  will  find  in 
the   column   on   the   right  hand   side   of 


your  coal  invoices.  Price?  Let  me  see, 
you'll  need  a  3-in.  size,  ?46.  Yes,  sir,  and 
we'll  send  it  along  to-morrow." — Advt. 


The  Pawns  Count 

Continued  from  page  89. 


"I  am  not  wholly  convinced  of  that." 

"Come,"  he  protested,  "what  is  the  use 
of  a  friend  from  whom  you  are  separated 
by  an  unnegotiable  space?" 

"What  unnegotiable  space?" 

"The  Atlantic." 

"And  why  is  the  Atlantic  unnegoti- 
able?" 

"Because  of  a  little  affair  called  the 
British  fleet,"  Lutchester  pointed  out. 

"There  is  also,"  she  reminded  him  drily, 
"a  German  fleet,  and  they  haven't  met 
yet." 

"Ah!  I  had  almost  forgotten  there  was 
such  a  thing,"  he  murmured.  "Where  do 
they  keep  it?" 

"You  know.  You  aren't  nearly  so 
stupid  as  you  pretend  to  be,"  she  said,  a 
little  impatiently.  "I  should  like  you  so 
much  better  if  you  would  be  frank  with 
me." 

"What  about  those  qualifications  for  my 
ambassadorial  career?"  he  reminded  her. 
"Secrecy,  subtlety,  caution." 

"The  master  of  these,"  she  whispered, 
rising  to  her  feet  in  response  to  her 
hostess's  signal,  "knows  when  to  abandon 
them " 

Lutchester  changed  his  place  to  a  vac- 
ant chair  by  James  Van  Teyl's  side. 

"I  was  going  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Van  Teyl," 
he  inquired,  "whether  your  Japanese  ser- 
vant was  altogether  a  success?  I  think  I 
shall  have  to  get  a  temporary  servant 
while  I  am  over  here." 

"Nikasti  was  entirely  Fischer's  affair," 
Van  Teyl  replied,  "and  I  can't  say  much 
about  him  as  I  have  given  up  my  share 
of  the  apartments  at  the  Plaza.  The  fel- 
low's all  right,  I  dare  say,  but  we  hadn't 
the  slightest  use  for  a  valet.  The  man 
on  the  floor's  good  enough  for  anyone." 

"By  the  by,"  Lutchester  inquired,  "is 
Fischer  still  in  New  York?" 

"No,  he's  in  Washington,"  Van  Teyl 
replied.  "I  believe  he's  expected  back  to- 
morrow. .  .  .  Say,  can  I  ask  you  a 
question?" 

Lutchester  almost  imperceptibly  drew 
his  chair  a  little  closer. 

"Of  course  you  can,"  he  assented. 

"What  I  want  to  know,"  Van  Teyl  con- 
tinued confidentially,  "is  how  you  get  that 
long  run  on  your  cleek  shots?  I  saw  you 
play  the  seventeenth  hole,  and  it  looked 
to  me  as  though  the  ball  were  never  going 
to  stop." 

Lutchester  smiled. 

"I  have  made  a  special  study  of  that 
shot,"  he  confided.  "Yes,  I  can  tell  you 
how  it's  done,  but  it  needs  a  lot  of  prac- 
tice. It's  done  in  turning  over  the  wrists 
sharply  just  at  the  moment  of  impact. 
You  get  everything  there  is  to  be  got  into 
the  stroke  that  way,  and  you  keep  the 
ball  low,  too." 

"Gee,  I  must  try  that!"  Van  Teyl  ob- 
served, making  spasmodic  movements 
with  his  wrists.  "When  could  we  have 
a  day  down  at  Baltusrol?" 

"It  will  have  to  be  next  week,  I'm 
afraid,  if  you  don't  mind,"  Lutchester  re- 
plied. "I've  a  good  many  appointments 
in  New  York,  and  I  may  have  to  go  to 
Washington  myself.  By  the  by,  I 
thought  our  host  lived  there." 

"So    he    does,"    Van    Teyl    assented. 


"Nowadays,  though,  it  seems  to  have  be- 
come the  fashion  for  politicians  to  own 
a  house  up  in  New  York  and  do  some  en- 
tertaining here.  They're  after  the  finan- 
cial interest,  I  suppose." 

"Is  your  uncle  a  keen  politician?" 

"Keen  as  mustard,"  Van  Teyl  answered. 
"So's  my  aunt.  She'd  give  her  soul  to 
have  the  old  man  nominated  for  the  Pre- 
sidency." 

"Any  chance  of  it?' 

"Not  an  earthly!  He'll  come  a  mucker, 
though,  some  day,  trying.  He'd  take  any 
outside  chance.  For  a  clever  man  he's  the 
vainest  thing  I  know." 

Lutchester  smiled  enigmatically  as  he 
followed  the  example  of  the  others  and 
rose  to  his  feet. 

"Even  in  America,  then,"  he  observed, 
"your  great  men  have  their  weaknesses." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

■CMSCHER,  exactly  one  week  after  his 
■»■  nocturnal  visit  to  Fourteenth  Street, 
hurried  out  of  the  lift  at  the  Great  Cen- 
tral depot,  almost  tore  the  newspapers 
from  the  book-stall,  glanced  through  them 
one  by  one  and  threw  them  back.  The 
attendant,  open-mouthed,  ventured  upon 
a  mild  protest.  Fischer  threw  him  a 
dollar  bill,  caught  up  his  handbag,  and 
made  for  the  entrance.  He  was  the 
first  passenger  from  the  Washington 
Limited  to  reach  the  street  and  spring 
into  a  taxi. 

"The  Plaza  Hotel,"  he  ordered.  "Get 
along." 

It  was  only  a  few  minutes  after  nine 
o'clock,  and  the  streets  were  clear  of 
heavy  traffic.  They  arrived  at  the  Plaza 
in  less  than  ten  minutes.  Fischer  tipped 
the  driver  lavishly,  suffered  the  hall 
porter  to  take  his  bag,  returned  his  greet- 
ing mechanically,  and  walked  with  swift 
haste  to  the  tape  machine.  He  held  up  the 
strips  with  shaking  fingers,  dropped  them 
again,  hurried  to  the  lift,  and  entered  his 
rooms.  Nikasti  was  in  the  sitting-room, 
arranging  some  flowers.  Fischer  did  not 
even  stop  to  reply  to  his  reverential  greet- 
ing. 

"Where's  Mr.  Van  Teyl?"  he  demanded. 

"Mr.  Van  Teyl  has  gone  away,  sir,"  was 
the  calm  reply.  "He  left  here  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday.     There  is  a  letter." 

Fischer  took  no  notice.  He  was  already 
gripping  the  telephone  receiver. 

"982,  Wall,"  he  said,  "an  urgent  call." 

He  stood  waiting,  his  face  an  epitome 
of  breathing  suspense.  Soon  a  voice  an- 
swered him. 

"That  the  office  of  Neville,  Brooks  & 
Van  Teyl?"  he  demanded.  "Yes!  Put  me 
through  to  Mr.  Van  Teyl.     Urgent!" 

Another  few  seconds  of  waiting,  then 
once  more  he  bent  over  the  instrument 

"That  you,  Van  Teyl?  .  .  .  Yes, 
Fischer  speaking.  Oh,  never  mind  about 
that!  Listen.  What  price  are  Anglo- 
French?  .  .  No,  say  about  what?  .  . 
Ninety-five?  .  .  Sell  me  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. .  .  What's  that?  .  .  What? 
Of  course  it's  a  big  deal!  Never  mind 
that.  I'm  good  enough,  aren't  I?  There'll 
be  no  rise  that'll  wipe  out  half  a  million 
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Did  You  Get  A  Raise  November  1  st? 

Down  in  Guelph.  Ontario,  Mr.  P.  L.  Brown  is  not  worrying  a  bit  about  his  raise.  He  has  made  his  own  raise. 
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The  Dictaphone 

Seeks  Employment  in 

Your  Office 


Here  are  its  qualifications: 

Cuts  letter-writing  to  one  operation — 
typewriting. 

Cuts  the  cost  of  each  letter  one-third. 

Enables  each  operator  to  produce  at  least 
50  per  cent,  more  letters. 

Saves  the  stenographer's  time  spent  in  tak- 
ing dictation — and  waiting  to  take 
dictation. 
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dollars.  I've  got  that  lying  in  cash  at 
Guggenheimer's.  If  you  need  the  money, 
I'll  bring  it  to  you  in  half  an  hour.  Get 
out  into  the  market  and  sell.  Damn  you, 
what's  it  matter  about  news?  Right! 
Sorry,  Jim.     See  you  later." 

Fischer  put  down  the  telephone  and 
wiped  his  forehead.  Notwithstanding 
the  fatigue  in  his  face,  there  was  a  glint 
of  triumph  there.  He  laid  his  hand  upon 
Nikasti's  shoulder. 

"My  friend,"  he  said,  "there's  big  proof 
coming  of  what  I  said  to  you  the  other 
day.  You'll  find  that  letter  you  carry  will 
mean  a  different  thing  now.  There's 
news  in  the  air." 

"There  has  been  a  great  battle,  per- 
haps?" Nikasti  asked  slowly. 

"All  that  is  to  be  known  you  will  hear 
before  evening,"  Fischer  replied.  "Tell 
someone  to  send  me  some  coffee.  I  have 
come  through  from  Washington.  I  am 
tired." 

He  sank  a  little  abruptly  into  an  easy 
chair,  took  off  his  spectacles,  and  leaned 
his  head  back  upon  the  cushions.  In  the 
sunlight  his  face  was  almost  ghastly.  A 
queer  sense  of  weakness  had  suddenly  as- 
sailed him.  His  mind  flitted  back  through 
a  vista  of  sleepless  nights,  of  strenuous 
days,  of  passions  held  in  leash,  excite- 
ment ground  down. 

"I  am  tired,"  he  said.  "Telephone  down 
to  the  office,  Nikasti,  for  a  doctor." 

NIKASTI  obeyed,  and  his  summons 
was  promptly  answered.  The  doctor 
who  arrived  was  pleasantly  but  omin- 
ously grave.  In  the  middle  of  his  examin- 
ation the  telephone  rang.  Fischer,  with- 
out ceremony,  moved  to  the  receiver.  It 
was  Van  Teyl  speaking. 

"I've  got  your  hundred  thousand  Anglo- 
French,"  he  announced.  "It's  done  tht 
whole  market  in,  though  —  knocked  the 
bottom  out  of  it.  They've  fallen  a  point 
and  a  half.  Shall  I  begin  to  buy  back  for 
you?     You'll  make  a  bit," 

"Not  a  share,"  Fischer  answered  fierce- 
ly.    "Wait." 

"Have  you  any  news  you're  keeping  up 
your  sleeve,"  Van  Teyl  persisted. 

"If  I  have,  it's  my  own  affair,"  was  the 
curt  reply, "  and  I  don't  tell  news  over  the 
telephone,  any  way.  Watch  the  market, 
and  go  on  selling  where  you  can." 

"I  shall  do  as  you  order,"  Van  Teyl  re- 
plied, "but  you're  all  against  the  general 
tone  here.    By-thc-by,  you  got  my  letter?" 

"I  haven't  opened  it  yet,"  Fischer  snap 
ped.    "What's  the  matter?' 

"Pamela  and  I  have  taken  a  little  flat  in 
Fifty-Kighth   St.     Seems  a  little  abrupt, 
but  she  didn't  want  to  be  alone,  and  she 
hates  hotels.     We  felt  sure  you'd  under 
stand." 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  Fischer  said. 
"Good-bye!     I'm  busy." 

The  doctor  completed  his  examination. 
When  he  had  finished  he  mentioned  his 
fee. 

"You  work  too  hard,  and  you  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  toe  great  strain.  The  rta 
tural  consequences  are  already  beginning 
to  show  themselves.  If  I  give  you  medi 
cine,  it  will  only  encourage  you  to  keep 
on  wasting  yourself,  but  you  can  have 
medicine  if  you  like." 

"Send  me  something  to  take  for  the 
next  fortnight,"  Fischer  replied.  "After 
that,  I'll  take  my  chance." 

THE  doctor  wrote  a  prescription  and 
took  his  leave.  Fischer  leaned  back 
in  his  chair  and  closed  his  eyes.  His  mind 
travelled  back  through  these  latter  days 
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<if  his  over  stnMiuous  life-  Iii  such  min- 
itiim,  few  of  which  he  per- 
mit! tlired  with  bitter 
com]  -tropin'  which  had 
overtaken  him — him,  Oscar  Fischer,  of  all 
men  on  earth.    Into  his  life  of  grim  pur- 

s,  of  lofty  and  yet  MITOW  ambitions, 
of  almost  superhuman  tenacity,  had  crept 
the  one  weakening  strain  whose  presence 

he  had  always  SCOffed  at  and 

derided.  There  ws  nd  enervating 

glamour  over  the  days,  a  new  and  hate- 
fully-powerful rival  for  all  his  thoughts 
and  dreams.     Ten 

sadly,  this  might  have  made  a  different 
man  of  him,  might  have  unlocked  the 
s  into  another,  more  peaceful  and 
beautiful  world,  visions  of  which  had 
sometimes  vaguely  disturbed  him  in  his 
cold  and  selfish  climb.  Now  it  could  only 
mean  suffering.  This  was  the  first  stroke. 
It  was  the  assertion  of  humanity  which 
was  responsible  for  his 
How  far  might  it  not  drag  him  down? 

There  should  be  a  fight,  at  any  rate, 
he  told  himself,  as  an  hour  or  two  later  he 
made  his  way  downtown.  He  paid  several 
calls  in  the  vicinity  of  Wall  Street,  and 
finished  up  in  Van  Teyl's  office.  That 
young  man  greeted  him  with  a  certain 
relief. 

"You  know  the  tone  of  the  market's 
still  against  you,  Fischer,"  he  warned  him 
once  more. 

Fischer  threw  himself  into  the  client's 
easy  chair.  The  furniture  in  the  office 
seemed  less  distinct  than  usual.  He  was 
conscious  of  a  certain  haziness  of  outline 
in  everything.  Van  Teyl's  face,  even,  was 
shrouded  in  a  little  mist.  Then  he  sad- 
ly found  himself  fighting  fiercely, 
fighting  for  his  consciousness,  fighting 
against  a  wave  of  giddiness,  a  deadly- 
sinking  of  the  heart,  a  strange  slackening 
of  all  his  nerve  newer.  The  young  stock- 
broker rose  hastily  to  his  feet. 

Anything  wrong,  old  fellow?"  he  asked 
anxiously. 

:lass  of  water,"  Fischer  begged. 

He  was  conscious  of  drinking  it.  vague- 
ly conscious  that  he  was  winning.  Soon 
the  office  had  regained  its  ordinary  ap- 
pearance, his  pulse  was  beating  more  re- 
gularly. He  had  once  more  the  feeling  of 
living — of  living,  though  in  a  minor  key. 

"A  touch  of  liver."  he  murmured. 
"What  did  you  say  about  the  markets?" 

"You  look  pretty  rotten."  Van  Teyl  re- 
marked sympathetically.  "Shall  I  send 
out  for  some  brandy?" 

"Not  for  me,"  Fischer  scoffed.  "I  don't 
need  it.     What  price  are  Anglo-French?" 

"Ninety-four.  You've  only  done  them 
in  a  point,  after  all,  and  that's  nominal.  I 
daresay  I  could  get  ten  thousand  back  at 
that." 

"Let  them  alone."  was  the  calm  reply. 
"I'll  sell  another  fifty  thousand  at  ninety- 
four." 

"Look  here,"  Van  Teyl  said,  swinging 
round  in  his  chair.  "I  like  the  business 
and  I  know  you  can  finance  it,  but  are 
you  sure  that  you  realize  what  you  are 
doing?  Everyone  believes  Anglo-French 
have  touched  their  bottom.  They've  only 
to  go  back  to  where  they  were — say  five 
points — and  you'd  lose  half  a  million." 

Fischer  smiled  a  little  wearily. 

"That  small  sum  in  arithmetic,"  he  re- 
monstrated, "had  already  passed  through 
my  brain.  Send  in  your  selling  order, 
Jim,  and  come  out  to  lunch  with  me.  I've 
come  straight  through  from  Washington 
on  the  Limited — only  got  in  at  nine  o'clock 
this  morning." 

Van  Teyl  called  in  his  clerk  and  gave  a 
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few  orders.  Then  he  took  up  his  hat  and 
left  the  off""  with  his  client. 

"From  Washington,  eh?"  he  remarked 
curiously,  as  they  passed  into  the  crowded 
streets.    "So  that  accounts " 

He  broke  off  abruptly.  His  companion's 
warning  fingers  had  tightened  upon  his 
arm. 

"Quite  right!"  Van  Teyl  confessed. 
"There's  gossip  enough  about  now,  and 
they  seem  to  have  tumbled  to  it  that 
you're  our  client.  The  office  has  been 
besieged  this  morning.  Sorry,  Ned,  I'm 
busy,"  he  went  on,  to  a  man  who  tried  to 
catch  his  arm.  "See  you  later,  Fred.  I'll 
be  in  after  lunch,  Mr.  Borrodaile.  No, 
nothing  fresh  that  I  know  of." 

Fischer  smiled  grimly. 

"Got  you  into  a  kind  of  hornet's  nest, 
eh?"  he  observed. 

"It's  been  like  this  all  the  morning," 
Van  Teyl  told  him.  "They  believe  I  know 
something.  Even  the  newspaper  men  are 
tumbling  to  it.  We'll  lunch  up  at  the  club. 
Maybe  we'll  get  a  little  peace  there." 

They  stepped  into  the  hall  of  a  great 
building;  and  took  one  of  the  interminable 
row  of  lifts.  A  few  minutes  later  they 
were  seated  at  a  side  table  in  a  dining- 
room  on  the  top  floor  of  one  of  the  huge 
modern  sky-scrapers.  Below  them 
stretched  a  silent  panorama  of  the  city; 
beyond,  a  picturesque  view  of  the  river. 
A  fresh  breeze  blew  in  through  the 
opened  window.  They  were  above  the 
noise,  even,  of  the  street  cars. 

"Order  me  a  small  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne, James,"  Fischer  begged,  "and 
some  steak." 

Van  Teyl  stared  at  his  companion  and 
laughed  as  he  took  up  the  wine  list. 

"Well,  that's  the  first  time,  Fischer,  I've 
known  you  to  touch  a  drop  of  anything 


before  the  evening!  I'll  have  a  whisky 
and  soda  with  you.  Thank  God  we're 
away  from  that  inquisitive  crowd  for  a 
few  minutes !  Are  you  going  to  give  me 
an  idea  of  what's  moving?" 

Fischer  watched  the  wine  being  poured 
into  his  glass. 

"Not  until  this  evening,"  he  said.  "1 
want  you  to  bring  your  sister  and  come 
and  dine  at  the  new  roof-garden." 

"I  don't  know  whether  Pamela  has  any 
engagement,"  Van  Teyl  began,  a  little 
dubiously. 

"Please  go  and  see,"  Fischer  begged 
earnestly.  "The  telephones  are  just  out- 
side. Tell  your  sister  that  I  particularly 
wish  her  to  accept  my  invitation.  Tell  her 
that  there  will  be  news." 

Van  Teyl  went  out  to  the  telephone. 
Fischer  sipped  his  champagne  and 
crumbled  up  his  bread,  his  eyes  fixed  a 
little  dreamily  on  the  grey  river.  He 
was  already  conscious  of  the  glow  of  the 
wine  ia  his  veins.  The  sensation  was  half 
pleasurable,  in  a  sense  distasteful  to  him. 
He  resented  this  artificial  humanity.  He 
had  the  feeling  of  a  man  who  has  stooped 
to  be  doped  by  a  quack  doctor.  And  he 
was  a  little  afraid. 

His  young  companion  returned  trium- 
phant. 

"Had  a  little  trouble  with  Pamela,"  he 
observed,  as  he  resumed  his  place  at  the 
table.  "She  was  thinking  of  the  Opera 
with  a  girl  friend  she  picked  up  this 
morning.  However,  the  idea  of  news,  I 
think,  clinched  it.  We'll  be  at  the  Orien- 
tal at  eight  o'clock,  eh?" 

Fischer  looked  up  from  the  fascinating 
patchwork  below.  Already  there  was 
anticipation  in  his  face. 

"I  am  very  glad,"  he  said.  "There  will 
certainly  be  news." 


To  be  Continued. 


Woman  Has  Greater  Endurance  Than  Man 


Her  Physical  Powers  Exceed   Those   of 
the  Sterner  Sex. 


HAS  woman  greater  powers  of  endurance 
than  man?  Many  authorities  say  so 
and  Winston  Fleming  develops  their  argu- 
ments in  the  Illustrated  World.     He  says: 

Is  woman  the  frail  and  delicate  mechanism 
that  the  courtly  teachers  of  yore  would  have 
us  believe,  or  is  she,  as  others  claim,  more  of  a 
brute  than  man? 

Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  of  Harvard,  tells 
us  she  is  the  latter.     To  quote  him: 

"Woman  of  necessity  comes  nearer  the 
primitive  type  than  man.  She  is  biologically 
more  of  a  savage,  more  of  a  barbarian  and 
she  has  greater  physical  endurance.  She  can 
undergo  many  strains  a  man  cannot.  She 
can  endure  cold,  thirst,  hunger  or  physical 
privation  of  any  sort.  She  can  outlast  a 
man." 

But  can  she? 

The  nays  are  equally  insistent. 

Here  is  the  basis  of  many  an  argument, 
many  a  lawsuit,  many  a  contested  will.  Our 
law  says,  plainly,  that  in  the  case  of  the  joint 
death  of  husband  and  wife,  where  no  definite 
knowledge  of  the  order  of  their  deaths  can  be 
had — as  in  railroad  accidents,  floods  and  the 
like — on  the  assumption  that  the  wife's  weaker 
body  succumbed  first,  the  estate  would  pass 
into  the  hands  of  the  husband  and,  with  his 
death,  on  to  his  relatives  or  other  heirs. 

Many  a  challenge  has  been  filed  against 
this  assumption,  however,  and  many  times 
voluminous  proofs  have  been  presented,  show- 
ing that,  according  to  all  reason,  the  wife 
would  assuredly  prove  more  resistant  to  death 
than  the  husband. 

Still  the  law  says  the  woman  must  die  first. 


But  what  does  science  say? 

Mostly,  doctors  are  of  the  opinion  that 
woman  has  as  great,  if  not  greater,  endurance 
than  man.  They  point  out  that  while  it  may 
take  us  out  of  the  exclusive  field  of  physiology 
and  into  the  depths  of  psychology,  an  investi- 
gation will  prove  that  the  average  female  it 
perhaps  better  able  to  face  composedly  and 
undergo  severe  operations,  to  bear  excruciat- 
ing pain,  than  is  her  stronger  brother.  This, 
we  are  reminded,  is  very  probably  due  to 
woman's  mental  attitude;  to  the  fact  that  they 
feci  it  is  part  of  their  burden  to  bear  suffering. 
while  a  toothache  will  make  the  usually  pain- 
free  male  fuss  himself  into  nervous  prostra- 
tion. 

"But,"  warns  a  well-known  surgeon,  "don't 
forget  that  much  depends  upon  the  individual. 
I  have  operated  on  men  who  have  endured  in- 
describable pain  with  nerves  steadier  than 
my  own  and  I  have  known  women  to  go 
into  hysterics  at  the  thought  of  having  a 
scalded  hand   dressed. 

"This  much,  however,  should  be  generally 
recognized:  a  severe  childbirth  involves  pain, 
strain  and  danger  and  is  enough  to  break 
down  the  endurance  of  the  average  man  and 
to  discard  him  as  a  nervous  breakdown,  if  not 
to  kill  him  outright.  No  doubt  psychology 
enters  strongly  into  this — but  it  makes  me 
feel  that  women  have  greater  powers  of  re- 
sistance  than    mon." 

It  will  come  as  a  shock  to  our  vanity  to  rea- 
lize that  the  gentle,  retiring  little  maid, 
for  whom  we  puffed  out  our  chests,  strutted 
and  hinted  of  rigors  and  hardships  we  had 
faced,  would  perhaps  regard  with  mild  interest 
the  blasts  that  have  sent  us  shivering  and 
sniffling  home  to  our  toddies. 

And  medicine  refuses  to  console  us  with 
proof  to  the  contrary.  In  fact,  the  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  recognizing 
woman's  superior  tenacity  to   life  says: 
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"I'erhapa  this  superior  vitality  is  a  relic  of 
ihe  time  when  our  ancestors  swung  from  tree 
to  tree  and  lived  in  the  forest.  They  were  un- 
doubtedly polygamous.  At  least  Darwin  says 
that  the  highest  apes  now  extant  are  polyg- 
amous. If  they  were  polygamous  there  must 
have  been  an  excess  of  females.  This  excess 
could  have  been  maintained  in  only  two  ways: 
either  by  plurality  of  female  births,  or  a 
greater  tenacity  of  life  in  tho^  which 

were  born.  But  we  know  that  at  the  pre- 
sent there  is  a  plurality  of  male  births  every- 
where, although  the  popular  impression  is  to 
the  contrary.  The  average  shows  thirty-nine 
males  born  to  thirty-seven  females. 

"This  fact  disproves  the  existence  of  a 
female  plurality  at  birth,  and  it  seems  fair 
to  assume  that  such  was  the  case  likewise  in 
those  primitive  times.  If  so,  the  hypothesis 
of  a  greater  tenacity  of  life  among  the  prime- 
val ape-woman  must  be  accepted.  Perhaps 
from  from  these  'Eves'  it  has  descended  to 
their  successors." 

And  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  B.A.,  M.D.— a  man 
who  has  studied  the  actual  physical  working 
out  of  the  comparative  endurance  of  man  and 
woman — tells  us  this: 

"While  they  (women)  are  less  adapted  for 
arduous  muscular  work  their  larger  amount  of 
fat  enables  them  to  stand  exposure  to  cold 
and  physical  hardship  of  long  duration  even 
better  than  men.  Their  vital  endurance  is 
better,  so  that  the  disadvantages  that  they 
have  in  other  activities  are  made  up  for  by 
this  greater  tenacity  to  life." 

"Tenacity  to  life"  seems  to  be  the  favorite 
phrase  of  those  who  have  studied  woman's 
endurance — and  to  this  theory  can  be  laid  the 
reasons  for  woman's  apparent  ability  to  with- 
stand suffering  and  hardship  better  than  man. 
In  the  devastated  sections  of  Europe  the 
women  have  been  subjected  to  far  greater 
hardships  than  the  men — yet  those  who  know 
claim  that  all  things  being  equal  the  average 
woman  bears  the  burden  much  better  than 
the  man. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  war  nurses 
are  enduring  greater  hardships  than  the 
fighters  that  they  are  putting  in  longer 
hours  under  conditions  even  more  nerve 
racking  than  trench  life — yet  the  number  of 
nurses  that  remain  at  work,  enduring  that 
hell  of  suffering,  month  after  month,  is  sur- 
prising. Their  powers  of  resistance,  we  are 
told,  are  often  greater  than  those  of  their 
male  fellow-workers  —  the  doctors  and  the 
orderlies. 


The  Speed  of 

President  Wilson 

How  an  Invention  Was  Received.  Tested 
and  Accepted. 

MANY  stories  have  been  told,  particularly 
since  the  start  of  the  war,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  impossibility  of  "reaching"  gov- 
ernment and  army  officials  with  suggestions 
or  information.  The  inventor  of  "nikalgin," 
which  abolishes  pain  in  the  operating  rooms, 
had  to  struggle  for  a  year  and  a  half  before 
the  Army  Medical  Services  of  France  and  Bri- 
tain would  give  him  a  trial.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule,  however.  Carl  W.  Acker- 
man  tells  this  story  in  Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Thomas  A.  Edison's  inventions,  for  in- 
stance, have  been  of  tremendous  aid  in  fight- 
ing submarines.  About  some  of  them  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation,  not  so 
much  perhaps  as  there  might  have  been  had 
the  Government  not  discouraged  it.  Still  Mr. 
Edison  and  his  staff  continue  to  invent  and 
give  their  creations  to  the  Government  during 
the  war. 

One  afternoon  at  two  o'clock  Mr.  Edison 
called  at  the  White  House  and  asked  to  see 
President  Wilson.  At  three  minutes  after 
two  the  great  inventor  was  in   Mr.  Wilson's 


IMPERFECT  ELIMINATION 

CIVILIZATION'S  GREATEST  ENEMY 

Why  We  Should  Bathe  Internally 
By  William  A.  Griffiths,  Phm.  B. 


THE  word  elimination  as  applied  to 
the  human  system  means  the  free- 
ing of  the  Intestines  from  all  waste 
matter  which  nature  intended  should  never 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  body.  This 
matter  is  not  always  completely  dis- 
charged in  a  proper  and  regular  way. 
The  constant  accumulation  forms  a  deadly 
poison  and  by  degrees  is  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  until  finally  all  power  of  resistance 
is  overthrown  and  the  body  readily  con- 
tracts various  forms  of  disease.  Rheuma- 
tism, Typhoid  Fever,  Headaches,  Kidney 
Trouble,  Impure  Blood,  Colds,  Appendi- 
citis, Hardening  of  the  Arteries,  and 
nearly  every  serious  human  ill  is  directly 
traceable  to  this  one  cause  —  Imperfect 
Elimination. 

Constipation  or  retarded  elimination  is 
to-day  the  greatest  and  most  prevalent 
affliction  of  modern  civilization,  and  is 
principally  accounted  for  by  our  present 
mode  of  living,  sedentary  occupations,  and 
lack  of  sufficient  out-of-door  exercise. 
Constipation  is  claimed  by  the  best  in- 
formed physicians  to  be  the  primary  cause 
of  most  every  form  of  sickness  and  dis- 
ease. We  all  realize  this  to  be  true,  and 
seek  to  remedy  it  as  best  we  can,  but  not 
always  in  the  wisest  and  best  advised 
manner.  The  use  of  Drugs,  under  various 
names,  is  resorted  to;  Laxatives,  Physics 
and  the  like.  When  eventually  the  so- 
called  cure  which  is  only  temporary  re- 
lief proves  to  be  an  aggravation  to  the 
trouble,  larger  doses  are  frequently  re- 
sorted to  and  finally  a  Chronic  condition  is 
the  result. 

The  writer  has  been  connected  with  the 
Drug  business  for  thirty  years  and  has 
yet  to  learn  of  a  single  case  of  Constipa- 
tion that  has  been  permanently  relieved 
by  the  use  of  Drugs  of  any  kind.  They 
cause  temporary  relief  by  irritating  the 
membranes,  thus  causing  a  secretion  to 
form  which  assists  elimination  for  a  time. 
But  these  laxatives  react  as  a  poison  to 
the  system,  gradually  weakening  the 
muscles,  each  dose  lessening  the  natural 
secretion.  In  fact  they  are  the  most  un- 
natural and  harmful  means  of  treating 
constipation. 

Internal  Bathing  by  the  "J.  B.  L.  Cas- 
cade" is   Nature's  own  way  of  keeping 


these  Intestines  clean  for  just  purified 
warm  water  is  used  to  flush  the  Colon  or 
the  Large  Intestine.  The  system  is  then 
left  pure  and  clean  and  Nature  will  do 
the  rest  in  restoring  you  to  perfect  health. 
An  occasional  Internal  Bath  not  only  rids 
the  system  of  all  impurities,  but  keeps  you 
in  robust  health,  prolongs  life,  makes  you 
sleep  and  eat  well,  and  feel  equal  to  any 
occasion. 

Nearly  one-million  bright,  enlightened 
Canadians  and  Americans  have  proven 
these  statements,  and  when  a  family 
knows  the  advantages  of  Internal  Bathing 
the  yearly  doctor's  bills,  in  most  cases,  are 
reduced  to  nil.  A  jeweller  in  Cobalt, 
Canada,  told  the  writer  a  few  days  ago 
that  their  doctor  bills  used  to  run  about 
$200  per  year,  but  for  the  past  two  years 
since  getting  their  Cascade  no  doctor  has 
been  needed. 

Now,  whether  you  are  sick  or  well  it 
will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  "J.  B.  L. 
Cascade."  Nothing  else  has  ever  done  so 
much  to  uplift  health  and  lessen  disease 
as  this  wonderful  invention  of  Dr.  Chas. 
A.  Tyrrell,  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Tyrrell  over  twenty  years  ago  re- 
stored his  own  health  and  has  prolonged 
his  life  many  years  by  Internal  Bathing 
after  all  other  known  means  had  failed, 
and  has  since  devoted  his  study  and  ener- 
gies in  this  direction.  Dr.  Tyrrell  has 
embodied  his  vast  experience  and  those 
of  others  in  a  valuable  and  interesting 
book  called,  "The  What,  The  Why,  The 
Way,  of  Internal  Bathing,"  which  you  can 
have  absolutely  free  for  asking.  Address 
Dr.  Chas.  A.  Tyrrell,  Room  243,  163  Col- 
lege St.,  Toronto,  mentioning  having  read 
this  article  in  MacLean's  Magazine,  and 
the  book  will  come  to  you  by  return  mail. 

Internal  Bathing  has  become  better 
known  and  appreciated  during  the  past 
twenty  years  and  those  who  have  proven 
its  value  have  done  most  to  spread  its 
virtues  by  recommending  the  "J.  B.  L. 
Cascade"  to  their  friends.  If  you  want 
to  regain  your  health;  have  a  new  lease 
of  life,  and  enjoy  your  being,  just  send 
to-day  for  this  interesting  book  and  when 
you  have  learned  the  advantages  of  In- 
ternal Bathing  you  will  have  reason  to  be 
thankful.  Just  write  to-day  before  it 
passes  from  your  mind. — Advfc 
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Which   Man  Shall  I  Hire? 

This  is  a  burning  question 
with  every  employer 

Every  employer  in  considering  applications  for  executive  positions,  gives 
preference  to  the  man  or  woman  who  has  had  sales  experience.  Sales- 
manship ability  outweighs  by  far  all  other  qualifications.  It  teaches 
the  one  hundred  and  one  things  to  be  known  about  human  nature.  To 
succeed  in  a  big  way  it  is  essential  that  you  should  know  human  nature. 
The  only  way  to  learn  it  is  to  come  in  very  close  contact  with  people. 
Salesmanship  is  the  best  paying  profession  in  the  world  as  well  as  the 
easiest  and  quickest  to  enter,  providing  a  man  has  the  proper  training 
for  it.  "Learned  Professions"  require  years  of  study  before  one  is  able 
to  earn  a  bare  living.  The  fundamentals  of  selling  may  be  learned  in 
a  short  time  and  while  you  are  learning — you  are  earning. 

We  could  write  pages  about  the  advantages  of  selling,  but  these  are  all 
explained  in  the  literature  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you. 

If  you  are  not  making  as  much  money  as  you  would  like  to  make,  if 
your  present  chances  for  advancement  are  poor  and  uncertain,  if  you 
feel  that  you  are  getting  in  a  rut,  if  your  work  is  not  congenial,  if  you 
are  unsuccessful  in  your  business — we  can  help  you  to  succeed  in 
selling.  Our  plan  is  one  that  offers  steady  employment — or  you  can 
learn  how  to  do  it  in  your  spare  time.  If  you  want  the  opportunity 
to  earn  a  good  salary— we  will  help  you.  We  want  you  to  believe  in 
yourself  and  in  our  ability  to  help  you.  Supposing  you  write  us  to-day 
and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  the  plan.  Just  fill  in  the  coupon  and 
enclose  in  an  envelope. 


Name. 


Address . 


Dept.  H.  G,  A. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,   Limited 

143  University  Avenue  -  .  Toronto,  Ontario 
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personal  study  in  the  residential  wing  of  the 
executive  mansion.  By  two-thirty  the  con- 
ference was  concluded  and  the  President  him- 
self made  an  appointment  for  Mr.  Edison  with 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels.  That  after- 
noon a  new  anti-submarine  device  was  ex- 
plained to  a  selected  board  of  naval  officers. 
The  navy  was  as  quickly  convinced  as  was  the 
President,  and  by  seven  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing Mr.  Edison  and  a  naval  staff,  aboard  an 
American  warship  off  the  Atlantic  Coast,  were 
testing  the  invention  on  an  American  sub- 
marine, which  was  previously  instructed  to 
attempt  to  sink  the  ship! 

So  successful  were  the  tests — it  is  not  com- 
patible with  public  safety  to  reveal  the  na- 
ture of  the  scheme — that  within  thirty  hours 
lifter  the  invention  was  explained  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  it  was  officially  adopted  by  the 
American  Government.  Thus  in  less  than  a 
day  and  a  half  an  important  invention  be- 
came the  property  of  the  United  States  and 
another  step  toward  combating  Germany's 
submarine  offensive  was  taken. 


English  Novelist  in 
Secret  Service 

William  Le  Qiieux  Aided  in  Work  Before 
the  War. 


IT  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  to  learn  that 
William  Le  Queux.  the  novelist,  has  had 
some  training  in  secret  service  work.  He  re- 
veals this  fact  in  the  course  of  an  article  in 
the  Royal  Magazine  on  "Spies  and  their  Blun- 
ders." In  his  role  of  novelist  seeking  mater- 
ial and  color,  he  wandered  all  over  Europe 
and  secured  information  that  was  of  vital 
interest  to  the  British  secret  service.  This 
fact  is  introduced  incidentally  in  the  course 
of  the  article,  which  deals  in  the  main  with 
some  costly  mistakes  of  the  German  spies.  In 
this  connection  he  writes: 

The  game  of  spy-fighting  is  no  new  one; 
most  of  the  Powers  have  blundered  badly  at 
one  time  or  another.  In  1912  I  met,  in  a  hotel 
in  Venice,  a  man,  van  Oordt,  who  posed  as 
a  Dutchman,  but  whom  I  knew  to  be  a  eli 
agent  of  the  Koniggratzerstrasse,  he  having 
been  pointed  out  to  me  a  year  before  at  the 
Pera  Palace  Hotel  in  Constantinople.  We 
renewed  the  acquaintance  we  had  made  in 
Turkey,  and  for  a  fortnight  we  remained  in 
Venice  at  the  same  hotel,  making  frequent 
trips  together  on  the  Canal,  or  over  the 
Lagoon  to  Mestre,  and  other  places. 

Carrying  good  credentials  from  a  certain 
Dutch-American  banking-house,  in  New  York, 
he  possessed  a  wide  circle  of  acquaint,! 
among  Government  officials  in  Turkey  and 
elsewhere,  and  no  doubt  expended  large  sums 
upon  bribery.  At  first  I  wondered  what  his 
business  could  be  in  Venice,  so,  watching  his 
movements  in  secret,  I  quickly  discovered  that 
he  was  extremely  anxious  to  scrape  up  an 
acquaintance  with  an  Italian  naval  officer 
named  Moncta,  who  held  the  position  of  sec- 
retary to  the  Admiral  of  the  Port  of  Venice. 

The  reason  of  this  was  not  apparent,  there- 
fore a  line  to  a  certain  quarter  in  Rome 
brought  to  Parma  whither  I  travelled  to 
meet  him  the  chief  of  the  Italian  Secret 
Service,  who  is  a  very  old  friend,  and  who 
has  man;  times  rendered  us  assistance.  At 
the  Croce  Bianca  at  Parma  I  met  my  friend, 
who  was  accompanied  by  an  official  of  the 
Naval  Intelligence  Service.  I  showed  them 
ipehot  I  had  taken  of  my  "Dutch"  friend, 
but  neither  recognized  him.  Yet.  a  Iter  telling 
them  what  I  had  discovered,  they  thanked 
nil  next  day  left,  while  I  again  returned 
to  Venice  to  rejoin  the  agent  from  Berlin. 

In    pretence   of   rendering   him    some    little 
service      for   I    had   lived   some   years   in   Italy 

1    further   ingratiated   myself,   at   the 
time   keeping  a   watchful  eye   upon   his  doings 
and    his   visitors. 

Soon   Captain   Moneta   from   the   Admit 
office  ;ame  frequently  to  the  hotel,  and   they 
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lunched  nnd  dined   together.     Once  the 
brought  h  <tnig  wife,  nnd 

v;ui  Oordt  was  moat  |  nd  courteon 

hngt  and  i  t>ou- 

on   the   following  morning. 

Then  I  watched  hov  n  invita- 

rtment  overlooking 

rand   Canal,  and   was  eventually   intro- 

dneed  to  the  Admiral,  whose  wife  asked  him 

For  nearly  a   month  van   Oordt   remained 

rig  a   very  life,   until 

nornlng  lie  came  hurriedly  to  me,  saying 

.1   had  a   telegram  calling  him   to 

on  argent  basil  -w  him  into  the 

■    launch    which  'n    to    his 

'rain  1   then,  having   arra' 

lid  be  kept  upon  him.  and  his 
ation   ascertained.    I   telephoned   to 
my    friend,    the    chief    of    the    Italian    S> 
Service   in   Rome. 
"The  Commendatore  it  in  Venice,"  a  voice 
ed  from  the  Bureau.    "He  has  Keen  there 
lie    past    fortnight. " 
"What  is  his  address""  I  inquired.     Hut  the 

r  was  that  it  was  unknown. 
Vet.    half    an    hour    later,    my    friend,    the 
'  ommendatore  called  upon  me  at  the  hotel, 
and   when  we  were  alone  said,  with  a  hearty 
laugh: 
"Well,  van  Oordt  has  gone,  eh?     We   I 

him  beautifully.     He  has  taken  with  him  i 
irt  of  a   minefield  between   Lignano  and 
Chioggia,  across  the  Gulf  of  Venice.     He  paid 
thousand  lire  to  Captain  Moncta  for  it! 
it  do  them  some  good!" 
A  successful  system  of  contra-espionage  is 
is  important  to  every  power  as  that  of 
hostile   espionage,    for   it    is   one   of   the   chief 
duties  of  our  Allies  to  mislead  and  entrap  the 
enemy   into   unfounded   beliefs.      Von    Tirpitz 
was,    without   doubt,    in    possession    of   many 
myths  concerning  our  British  naval  strength. 
and  in  all  probability  greatly  underestim 
our  power.    It  was  not  until  war  came,  and  he 
began   to   realize   that  Germany's  agents  had 
bamboozled  him,  that  he  hesitated  to  attack  us, 
and  withdrew  his  fleet  behind  his  own  mine- 
fields. 

The  Germans,  however,  must  be  credited 
with  the  exercise  of  considerable  caution,  for 
on  certain  occasions  they  have  failed  to  take 
the  bait  that  has  been  very  cunningly  offered. 
Before  the  war  it  was  not  always  judicious  to 
arrest  a  known  spy  upon  British  soil.  As  was 
revealed  in  the  trial  of  the  (lerman  hair- 
dresser, Ernst,  who  lived  in  the  Kingsland 
Road  in  London,  and  who  acted  as  the  spy 
"post-office"— for  to  his  house  letters  from 
in  for  Germany's  spies  in  England  were 
arded  and  redirected — much  valuable  in- 
formation concerning  the  spy  system  of  our 
enemies  was  obtained  by  our  constant  vigi- 
lance upon  that  very  interesting  correspond-  , 
ence. 

The  spy  Armgaard  Graves  made  several 
bad  blunders,  shrewd  and  intelligent  though 
he  was.  That  he  was  collecting  information 
in  Glasgow  and  at  the  Rosyth  naval  base  he 
himself  admitted,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  he  would  have  escaped  successfully  had 
he  not  committed  the  error  of  sending  certain  I 
telegrams  which  were  suspicious,  and  after- 
wards using  the  notepaper  of  a  well-known 
English  firm  of  chemical  manufacturers. 

One  of  these  letters  not  being  delivered, 
was.  therefore,  returned  to  the  firm  in  ques- 
tion, who  duly  handed  it  to  the  authorities, 
with  the  result  that  the  ingenious  Graves  was 
quickly  shadowed  and  arrested,  and  subse- 
quently sent  to  prison. 

Another     person     who     was     arrested     at 
Chatham   three   months   before   the   war   was 
a    very   elegant   and   prosperous   fellow,   who 
called    himself    Frederick    Adolphus     Gould. 
His   son   was  an   artificer  in   Chatham   Dock- 
yard, while  on  account  of  his  prosperity  and 
his    penchant    for    yachting    he    had    formed 
many  acquaintances  in  naval  circles.     He  had 
been    on    a    good    many   of   our   battleships, 
,  indeed    he   had   chartered   a   steam   yacht   in 
which  he  visited  some  of  our  ships  during  the 
nation   Review.     Yet  there   was  nothing 
documentary  against  him.    Not  until  he  com- 
d     a    blunder    could     action    be     taken. 
That  blunder  was  patiently   awaited. 

He  committed  it  at  last.     In  his  eagerness 

to  transmit  to  Berlin  news  of  certain  of  our 

1    movements   he   sent   his   wife    (a   per- 

ly  innocent  person,  by  the  way)  on  Easter 


BRUNSWICK 

"ALL  PHONOGRAPHS  IN  ONE" 


The  great  Koal  has  been  the  all-round 
phonograph  an  instrument  that  would 
PI. AY  Al.I.  RECORDS,  mellowing  the 
-  of  the  wood-wind  as  well  as  magnify- 
ing  the   militant  appeal   of   the  brasses. 

Of  course  such  an  instrument  must  be  a 
■ipment  it  must  necessarily  have  been 
designed  lately.  It  must  possess  every  good 
feature  and  then  something  further  and 
finer     and     FINAL 


We  believe  the  Brunswick  to  be  this 
FINAL    PHONOGRAPH 

It  is  made  in  various  models — ranging  in 
price  from  $45.00  to  the  handsome  model 
above  illustrated  at  $2,500.00  by  the 
Brunswick  Balke  Collender  Company,  a 
house  which  has  been  noted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  highest  class  cabinet  work 
for   75    years. 


Dealers!    Write    for    Particulars. 

MUSICAL  MERCHANDISE  SALES   COMPANY 

204  Excelsior  Life  Building.  TORONTO 

Sole   Distribute!   for  Canada 


A  Special  Opportunity  of  getting 
acquainted  with 

SEAL  BRAND  COFFEE 

is  offered  you  in  our  booklet,  "Perfect  Coffee — Perfectly  Made" 
Your  request  will  bring  it  by  return  mail. 

CHASE  &  SANBORN 

MONTREAL 
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Sunday,  April  12th,  1914,  to  London  with 
instructions  to  cross  to  Calais,  where  a  mes- 
senger would  meet  her.  And  he  gave  her  a 
letter  to  hand  to  the  person  in  question. 

On  that  day  I  was  present  at  Charing  Cross 
Station  when  an  inspector  of  the  Special 
Branch — who  gave  evidence  later  at  Bow 
Street — asked  Mrs.  Gould  to  leave  the  first- 
class  compartment  of  the  boat-train  in  which 
she  had  comfortably  seated  herself,  and  re- 
quested permission  to  look  in  her  black  silk 
vanity-bag.  Inside  reposed  the  letter— the 
blunder  which  caused  Gould's  arrest  at  Roch- 
ester by  telephone  half  an  hour  later.  Further 
inquiries  elicited  the  fact  that  the  blunderer, 
though  all  believed  him  to  be  a  true  Briton, 
was  really  a  loyal  subject  of  the  Kaiser,  the 
son  of  a  certain  Baron  van  Schroeder,  who 
had  been  born  in  Berlin  in  1858,  who  had 
fought  in  the  Franco-German  War,  and  who 
held  the  usual  iron  cross! 

But  the  case  of  Frederick  Gould,  of  hated 
memory  in  Chatham,  is  eclipsed  by  that  of 
his  Excellency  Baron  Boris  Sturmer,  the  Aus- 
trian-born Prime  Minister  of  Russia,  who, 
while  the  huge  Empire  was  in  the  midst  of 
its  desperate  struggle  with  the  Central 
Powers,  succeeded  in   office  Privy   Councillor 


Kokovtzoff.  The  Russian  Court,  the  Army, 
and  the  Empire  looked  upon  him  as  a  great 
whole-hearted  Russian  patriot  who  continu- 
ally cried:  "No  separate  peace!"  "Down  with 
the  Kaiser!"  "The  Allies  will  win!"  And  his 
speeches  were,  of  course,  cheered  to  the  echo 
even  by  the  British  press. 

As  Prime  Minister  he  was  ever  at  the 
Tsar's  elbow  until  one  day  in  February,  1917, 
he  prosecuted  for  blackmail  a  certain  official 
of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  named  Tinacheff. 
The  latter,  a  Russian  patriot,  had  blackmailed 
him  with  an  object — in  order  to  entrap  him! 

In  defence,  Ivan  Tinacheff  produced  cer- 
tain documents  and  original  telegrams  which 
had  passed  between  Berlin  and  Sturmer,  evi- 
dence of  such  a  character  that  the  pro-German 
Prime  Minister  of  Russia — who  had,  as  is 
proved,  received  two  hundred  thousand  roubles 
to  assist  the  monk  Rasputin  in  betraying  Rus- 
sia into  Germany's  hands — was  arrested. 

The  trap  into  which  Sturmer,  Prime  Min- 
ister and  German  spy,  had  been  so  cleverly 
enticed  closed  upon  him  in  March,  1917,  and 
on  the  first  of  September  the  traitor  of 
Russia  died  of  natural  causes,  while  his  Im- 
perial Master  and  Mistress  were  already 
exiles  in   Siberia. 


The  Dangers  of  an  Immediate  Peace 


Germany  Would  in  Reality  Double  Her 
Population. 


A  STRONG  recital  of  the  dangers  of  a 
premature  peace  is  given  by  J.  Ellis 
Barker  in  The  Nineteenth  Century.  He  first 
outlines  how  craftily  Prussia  framed  the  peace 
terms  following  her  war  with  Austria  in  1866. 
It  seemed  to  the  outside  world  that  the 
terms  were  particularly  fair  and  lenient  to- 
ward beaten  Austria.  History  shows  that 
they  gave  to  Prussia  control  over  all  of  Ger- 
many and  made  it  possible  to  create  the 
German  Empire. 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  position 
at  present  is  somewhat   analogous. 

Germany's  present  position  curiously  re- 
sembles that  of  Prussia  in  1866.  In  1914,  as 
in  1866,  the  Hohenzollern  State  went  to  war 
with  a  number  of  States.  In  going  to  war  the 
German  monarch  and  statesmen  knew  that 
they  risked  the  existence  of  the  State  and  of 
the  dynasty.  Still  they  were  once  more  ready 
to  risk  all  for  all  in  view  of  the  immensity 
of  the  advantages  which  a  victory  would  bring 
to  them.  The  victory  of  1866  doubled  the  pop- 
ulation under  the  sway  of  William  the  First 
and  more  than  doubled  Prussia's  armed 
strength  and  wealth.  It  raised  Prussia  to 
the  rank  of  a  real  Great  Power  and  gave  her 
the  predominance  in  Europe.  The  war  of 
1914,  if  successful,  would  far  more  than  double 
the  population  governed  from  Berlin  and 
would  give  Germany  the  predominance 
throughout  the  world.  These  were  gigantic 
stakes.  It  was  worth  while  risking  once  more 
all  for  all. 

Austria-Hungary  has  become  Germany's 
vassal,  and  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  have  become 
vassals  of  the  Central  Empires.  These  four 
States  have  together  a  population  of  about 
150,000,000,  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
they  form  now  a  single  political  unit  abso- 
lutely controlled  from  Berlin.  By  merely  pre- 
serving the  status  quo  before  the  war,  and 
without  allowing  for  Germany's  vastly  im- 
proved strategical  position  by  her  domination 
of  the  point  where  three  continents  meet,  that 
country  would  have  more  than  doubled  her 
population  and  armed  strength.  It  must  be 
obvious  to  all  that  if  peace  were  now  con- 
cluded re-establishing  the  status  quo  ante 
bellum,  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Tur- 
key would  not  be  able  to  recover  their  inde- 
pednence.  They  would  remain  Germany's 
vassals  politically,  militarily,  and  economi- 
cally. It  follows  that  a  drawn  war  would  con- 
siderably more  than  double  Germany's 
strength.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  Central 
Powers  should  be  victorious  and  retain  their 
conquests  and  dictate  a  peace,  Germany  would 


no  doubt  keep  the  lion's  share.  She  would  re- 
tain part  of  Eastern  France  and  Belgium, 
containing  together  perhaps  10,000,000  in- 
habitants, and  her  annexations  in  the  East 
would  increase  her  population  still  further. 
If  Germany  should  take  the  Baltic  Provinces 
of  Russia  and  Poland  and  attach  these  to  her- 
self, her  population  would  be  increased  from 
67.000.000  to  about  100,000.000.  As  Belgium 
and  Poland  are  the  two  most  important  indus- 
trial centres  outside  Germany  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  Germany's  economic  power 
and  wealth  would  be  more  than  doubled.  Po- 
land, Belgium  and  Eastern  France  are  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  coal  and  iron  which  furnish 
weapons  of  war  and  munitions  of  every  kind. 
Possibly  Germany  would,  as  Herr  von  Beth- 
mann-Hollwcg  and  other  German  statesmen 
have  repeatedly  declared,  re-establish  the  in- 
dependence of  Belgium  and  Poland  under 
vaguely  mentioned  "guarantees,"  which 
would  safeguard  Germany  from  another  "ag- 
gression" on  the  part  of  her  rapacious  neigh- 
bors. The  nature  of  these  "guarantees"  has 
been  made  known  to  the  world  through  num- 
erous indiscretions  of  leading  Germans  who 
have  outlined  them  in  detail.  The  most  auth- 
orized description  of  these  guarantees  is  con- 
tained in  the  remarkable  disclosures  made  by 
Mr.  Gerard,  the  late  American  Ambassador 
in  Berlin.    He  has  stated  in  his  book: 

From  the  tirrte  when  Chancellor  Hollweg 
first  spoke  of  peace,  I  had  asked  him  and 
others  what  the  peace  terms  of  Germany 
were.  I  could  never  get  anyone  to  state 
any  definite  terms  of  peace.  On  several 
occasions  when  I  asked  the  Chancellor 
whether  Germany  were  willing  to  withdraw 
from  Belgium  he  always  said,  "Yes,  but  with 
guarantees."  Finally,  in  January,  1917, 
when  he  was  again  talking  of  peace,  I  said: 

"What  are  these  peace  terms  to  which 
you  refer  continually?  Will  you  allow  me 
to  ask  a  few  questions  as  to  specific  terms 
of  peace?  First,  are  the  Germans  willing 
to  withdraw  from  Belgium?" 

The  Chancellor  answered:  "Yes,  but  with 
guarantees." 

I  said:  "What  are  these  guarantees?" 

He  replied:  "We  must  possibly  have  the 
forts  of  Liege  and  Namur.  We  must  have 
other  forts  and  garrisons  throughout  Bel- 
gium. We  must  have  possession  of  the  rail- 
road lines.  We  must  have  possession  of  the 
ports  and  other  means  of  communication. 
The  Belgians  will  not  be  allowed  to  main- 
tain an  army,  but  we  must  be  allowed  to 
retain  a  large  army  in  Belgium.  We  must 
have    commercial    control    of   Belgium." 

I  said:  "I  don't  see  that  you  have  left 
much  for  the  Belgians  excepting  that  King 
Albert  will  have  the  right  to  reside  at 
Brussels  with  a  guard  of  honor." 

And  the  Chancellor  answered:  "We  can- 
not allow  Belgium  to  be  an  outpost  (vor- 
werk)  of  England." 


"I  do  not  suppose  the  English  on  the  other 
hand  wish  it  to  become  an  outpost  of  Ger- 
many," I  returned,  "especially  as  Tirpitz 
said  the  coast  of  Flanders  should  be  re- 
tained in  order  to  make  war  on  England  and 
America." 

"I  then  asked:  "How  about  Northern 
France?" 

"We  are  willing  to  leave  Northern 
France,"  the  Chancellor  responded;  "but 
there  must  be  a  rectification  of  the  fron- 
tier." 

"How  about  the  Eastern  frontier?"  I 
asked  him. 

"We  must  have  a  very  substantial  recti- 
fication of  our  frontier." 

"How  about  Roumania?" 

"We  shall  leave  Bulgaria  to  deal  with 
Roumania." 

"How  about  Serbia?" 

"A  very  small  Serbia  might  be  allowed 
to  exist,  but  that  question  is  for  Austria. 
Austria  must  be  left  to  do  what  she  wishes 
to  Italy,  and  we  must  have  indemnities 
from  all  the  countries  and  all  our  ships  and 
colonies  back." 

Of  course,  "rectification  of  the  frontier" 
is  a  polite  term  for  annexation. 

The  nature  of  the  "guarantees"  demanded 
by  Germany  appears  clearly  from  the  Chan- 
cellor's own  words. 

Before  the  war  Germany  had  67.000,000  in- 
habitants, and  the  four  States  of  the  Central 
Alliance  had  together  about  150.000.000 
people.  By  attaching  to  Germany  Belgium, 
Poland,  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  certain 
French  territories,  Germany's  population 
would  be  increased  to  about  100.000,000. 
Austria-Hungary,  if  victorious,  would  pro- 
bably acquire  the  Ukraine  and  parts  of  Rou- 
mania and  of  Serbia  which  would  increase  the 
population  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  to  about 
80,000,000.  The  population  of  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria  combined  would,  by  the  territories 
they  claim,  be  increased  to  at  least  40.000,000. 
The  population  of  the  four  States  would  then 
be  increased  to  at  least  220.000.000,  and  these 
would  be  absolutely  dominated  by  Germany. 

A  greatly  aggrandized  Germany  would  not 
merely  control  her  three  vassal  States,  but 
would  also  endeavor  to  attach  to  herself  the 
smaller  States  around  the  gigantic  new  com- 
posite Staff1,  in  nccord'tnco  with  the  views  and 
desires  which  have  been  expressed  bv  many 
of  the  most  prominent  Germans.  Holland. 
Denmark,  and  Switzerland  would  be  the  first 
to  fall  under  Germany's  sway.  A  victorious 
war  would,  therefore,  not  merely  double  the 
population  and  wealth  at  the  disposal  of 
Berlin,  as  did  the  war  of  1866,  but  would  more 
than  treble  Germany's  subjects  and  armed 
strength. 

The  crude  system  of  increasing  the  number 
of  one's  subjects  by  the  annexation  of  in- 
dependent States  is  completely  out  of  date. 
One  can  have  the  identical  result  by  in- 
corporating States  which  nominally  retain 
their  independence.  Bismarck's  action  in  1866 
and  the  German  system  of  Kartells  have  fur- 
nished valuable  precedents  In  1866  the  Prus- 
sian Government  doubled  the  population 
under  its  sway  while  preserving  the  nominal 
independence  of  the  minor  German  States. 
After  a  victory  in  the  present  War  Germany 
might  respect  the  nominal  independence  of 
Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  who 
now  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Germany 
in  which  Bavaria,  Wurttemberg  and  Baden 
stand  to  Prussia,  and  she  might  in  addition 
maintain  the  nominal  independence  of  Bel- 
gium and  Poland  as  well.  The  latter  coun- 
tries would  probably  be  given  even  less  real 
independence  than  is  enjoyed  by  the  "inde- 
pendent" States  of  Brunswick  and  Oldenburg. 
Germany's  present  rulers  share  the  view 
which  Bismarck  expressed  in  his  despatch  of 
the  9th  of  July,  1866,  previously  quoted,  that 
the  full  control  of  nominally  independent 
States  is  as  valuable  as  their  absolute  posses- 
sion. 

To  all  who  think  clearly  it  must  be  obvious 
that  a  peace  which  would  re-establish  the 
ante-bellum  frontiers  would  firmly  establish 
a  greater  Germany  of  more  than  150,000,000 
people,  while  a  peace  concluded  on  the  basis 
of  a  German  victory  would  create  a  connected 
State  under  Germany's  control  the  population 
of  which  would  be  at  least  220,000,000.  Ger- 
many would  dominate   the  world. 


M  a  i;.\zim; 


Why  We  Are  Losing  the  War 


Continued  from  page  13. 


On  the  Western  front  our  men  suf- 
fered fearful  hardships  in  the  roughly- 
built,  liquid-tilled  trenches.  The  British 
Government  could  not  supply  them  even 
with  lumber  sidewalks,  let  alone  brick 
and  cement,  to  keep  them  out  of  the  water. 
Later  when  they  captured  German  terri- 
tory they  were  amazed  to  find  the  com- 
fort in  which  the  enemy  lived  in  splen- 
didly built  underground  houses  of  cement 
and  brick.  Now  it  transpires  that  much 
of  the  cement  for  these  and  the  heavily- 
built  cement  fortresses  which  protected 
the  German  troops  in  this  year's  cam- 
paign was  supplied  by  England.  And  the 
worst  feature  of  it  is  that  our  Foreign 


Office  knew  it.  Holland  had  increased  her 
import  of  English  cement  enormously. 
Only  the  other  day  the  Baltic  Exchange 
protested  for  a  third  time  to  Mr.  Balfour 
on  this  score,  and,  according  to  the  cables, 
the  Foreign  Office  replied  that  it  made  no 
ilitFerence  as  Germany  could  get  plenty 
of  cement  elsewhere  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  send  cement  to  Holland  in 
order  to  maintain  the  rate  of  exchange! 
That  is  why  we  are  losing. 

The  stories  of  how  big  British  shipping 

companies  used  their  pull  at  even  Can- 

n  expense  to  pile  up  big  profits  for 

themselves  are  well  known  in  Canada,  but 

the   most   outrageous   graft   of   all    was 


played  upon  the  United  States,  Britain, 
in  desperate  straits  for  food,  appealed  to 
United  States  for  help.  A  line  of 
steamers  belonging  to  Americans  was 
taken  off  a  very  profitable  route  and  used 
to  convey  food  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
Americans  were  amazed  to  find  not  long 
afterwards  that  the  abandoned  route  had 
been  appropriated  by  a  well  known 
Britisher — not  a  shipping  man  at  all — 
whose  influence  was  so  great  that  he  was 
able  to  commandeer  British  Government 
ships  to  go  on  the  route  for  his  personal 
profit. 

An  investigation  is  now  in  progress 
which,  it  is  alleged,  involves  an  already 
wealthy  Englishman  in  what  promises  to 
be  one  of  the  biggest  scandals  of  the  war. 

The  same  British  family  compact  that 
permitted  these  things,  that  is  responsible 


A  photograph  of  Christine  Miller  proving  iy  actual  comparison 
that  the  New  Edison  does  faithfully  reflect  her  voice. 


A   Faithful    Reflection    of   Christine    Miller 

The  clearest  pool  of  water  mirrors  the  image  above  it  no 
more  faithfully  than  this  marvelous  instrument  reflects  the 
voices  of  its  artists.  So  complete  and  perfect  is  the  Re- 
Creation  that  no  human  ear  can  detect  a  shade  of  difference 
between  the  anist's  performance  and  that  of 

2&NEW  EDISON 

"The  Phonograph  vith  a  Soul" 

Over  two  million  people  have  attended  our  famous  tone 
tests  in  which  living  artists  were  pitting  against  the  instru- 
ment. And  in  not  one  instance  has  the  New  Edison 
failed,  to  meet  this  searching  test  :  definitely — convincingly 
— conclusive!  v. 

A  postcard  brings  our  interesting  literature,  including  the 
musical  magazine   "Along  Broadway." 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  INC.,  Orange,  N. J. 


Mention   MacLean's   Magazine— It   will  identify  you. 
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MACLEAN'S     MAGAZINE 


Hotel  St.  Charles 

(FIREPROOF) 
ATLANTIC  CITY,  NJ. 

Entire  Block  on  the  Ocean  Front,  St. 
Charles  Place  to  New  Jersey  Ave.    Always 

open.  Capacity  500.  with  12-storey  fireproof 
addition.  Sun  parlors  and  inclosed  porches. 
Hot  and  cold  sea  water  in  all  baths.  Or- 
chestra of  soloists.  Special  winter  rates. 
Golf  privileges.  Automobile  'bus  meets  all 
trains.      Booklet  upon    request. 

NEWUN  HAINES  CO. 


HOTEL   WEBSTER 

Forty-fifth     Street,    by    Fifth    Avenue 
(Just    off    Fifth    Avenue,    on    one    of    city's 

quietest   streets) 
New     York's     most    beautiful    small     hotel. 
Much  favored  by   women   traveling   without 
escort.       Within     four     minutes'     walk     of 
forty  theatres.     Center  of  shopping  district. 

Rooms,  adjoining  bath,  $2.00  and  upwards 
Rooms,  private  bath,  $3.00  and  upwards 
Sitting   room,  bedroom   and   bath, 

$5.00    and    upwards 
Send    for    booklet    107. 

W.    JOHNSON    QUINN,     Manager 
Managed  by  a  Canadian 


Your  Unused  Minutes 
have  a  Real  Cash  Value 

If  you  have  an  hour  or  two  to  spare  and 
want  to  turn  it  into  cash  let  us  tell  you 
a  way  in  which  you  can  make  your  unused 
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for  them,  that  is  also  respohsible  for  our 
greatest  defeat,  the  defection  of  Russia, 
is  still  in  control  of  our  Imperial  affairs. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  we  have 
had  in  this  war  has  been  the  censor- 
ship in  London.  The  censors  have  been 
childish,  silly,  idiotic,  like  the  Asquith- 
Grey-Haldane  crowd  of  politicians  who 
controlled  them.  Nearly  every  practical- 
step  was  forced  upon  the  Government  by 
public  opinion  and  the  public  only  learned 
of  the  seriousness  of  conditions  when 
some  newspaper  or  public  man  defied  the 
censor. 

There  is  not  the  Slightest  doubt  that  had 
the  newspapers  in  England  not  been  com- 
pelled to  suppress  information,  public 
opinion  would  have  insisted  upon  a  very 
different  state  of  affairs  than  we  have 
to-day.  Even  in  the  matter  of  labor 
troubles  the  British  press  was  forbidden 
to  speak  frankly  until  they  became  so 
serious  that  public  safety  demanded  the 
facts.  Almost  immediately  public  opin- 
ion forced  a  settlement  and  it  was  easily 
and  promptly  arrived  at.  It  has  come 
out  recently  that  early  in  the  war  fie  As- 
quith  Government  prevented  the  publica- 
tion of  an  interview  that  Kitchener  had 
especially  prepared  to  show  the  need  for 
military  preparations  and  greater  activi- 
ties for  the  struggle  that  impended. 

On  the  other  hand  the  British  politi- 
cians encouraged  optimism  by  the  dissem- 
ination of  false  information.  We  have 
been  fed  up,  since  the  war  began,  on 
stories  of  a  starving  enemy,  now  facing 
financial  ruin,  or  with  a  revolution  just 
about  to  commence.  Those  of  us  whose 
opinions  are  based  on  ordinary  common 
sense — who  see  things  as  they  are,  and 
not  as  we  want  them  to  be — realize  how 
injurious  to  our  cause  is  such  a  policy. 
It  is  absurd  to  suggest  that  the;; 
would  revolt  against  a  despotic  but 
popular  ruler  who  has  done  and  is 
doing  more  for  his  peonle  than  anv 
other  man  in  modern  times,  while  we 
contentedly  follow  a  group  of  fearfully 
incompetent  leaders.  If  the  Germans  in 
democratic  Canada  and  the  United  States 
take  the  risks  they  do  to  help  the  Kaiser, 
is  it  likely  that  the  people  in  Germany 
will  revolt?  With  the  exception  of  the 
offensiveness  of  the  German  official, 
Germany  before  the  war  was  the  best 
managed  country  in  the  world,  and  the 
Germans  know  it.  They  are  more  intelli- 
gently and  soon  will  be  quite  as  well 
fed  as  the  peonle  are  in  England.  If 
the  war  ended  this  year  they  would  be  in 
a  better  position  financially  than  Great 
Britain  or  France.  These  are  facts  which 
only  men  with  ostrich  minds  and  prece- 
dents to  guide  them  would  seek  to  hide. 
Yet  these  are  the  men  who  are  responsible 
for  our  present  plight.  Incompetent, 
helpless,  too  lazy  to  investigate  situations 
or  to  think  straight.  Only  two  men  of 
the  original  Cabinet  stand  out,  Lloyd 
George  and  Chamberlain.  The  latter 
showed  himself  to  be  a  big  man  when  he 
insisted  upon  resigning  over  the  Mesopo- 
tamia affair,  which,  by  the  way,  rumor 
says  was  not  as  rotten  as  what  happened 
under  Imperial  direction  in  South  Africa 
before  Smuts  took  hold. 

To-day  the  British  censor  will  not  allow 
the  British  press  to  let  out  many  things 
that  ought  to  be  known.  It  is  said  As- 
quith  and  Churchill  never  intended  to  let 
out  the  Dardanelles  and  Mesopotamia  re- 
ports, but  the  facts  were  so  frightful 
that  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
'hem  could  not"  afford  to  suppress  them. 
It  is  a  crime  to  be  found  with  a  copy  of 


Sir  John  Anderson's  report  on  Ceylon, 
yet  Sir  John  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  conservative  of  men  in 
British  public  life. 

Fortunately  in  Canada  Sir  Robert  Bor- 
den is  a  very  different  type  from  Asquith. 
Major  Chambers,  our  chief  censor,  has 
shown  excellent  judgment  and  infinite 
tact  and  it  has  been  the  fault  of  the  news- 
papers and  public  men  that  important 
facts  have  been  suppressed.  In  fact  some 
of  them  have  repeatedly  urged  the  censor 
to  take  action  against  me — -and  I  have 
only  been  touching  on  the  fringe  of  the 
rottenness  in  high  places!  It  is  not  sen- 
sation I  am  after.  I  am  endeavoring  to 
help  policies  that  will  win  the  war. 

Colonial  pressure,  particularly  the 
activities  of  Premier  Hughes  of  Aus- 
tralia in  appealing  directly  to  the  masses 
in  England  in  the  press  and  at  a  series  of 
public  meetings  forced  the  retirement  of 
Asquith,  Churchill  and  Grey.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  frightful  slaughter 
of  Australian  troops  in  the  wholly  un- 
necessary Dardanelles  campaign  created 
such  a  stir  in  Australia  that  a  general  bit- 
terness against  the  Mother  Country  de- 
veloped when  it  was  found  that  Asquith 
and  Churchill  had  personally  embarked 
on  this  expedition  without  the  authority 
of  the  Cabinet  and  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  best  naval  and  military  expert  advice 
at  the  time.  With  the  reports  of  two 
naval  commissions  before  them,  showing 
clearly  that  the  objectives  were  impossible 
even  under  most  favorable  conditions. 
Australian  public  opinion  forced  Hughes 
to  leave  at  once  for  England.  He  came 
to  Canada  first,  conferred  with  Borden 
and  was  assured  of  his  moral  support. 

Lloyd  George,  a  man  of  extraordinary 
ability  and  energy — the  best  man  in  sight 
for  the  task— came  in.  But  the  old  gang 
still  maintained  such  a  grip  upon  affairs 
that  he  has  been  unable  to  accomplish 
what  was  necessary  to  win  the  war.  Lloyd 
George  has  had  to  fight  the  political 
wolves  and  office-holding  incompetent  do- 
nothings  at  home  and  carry  on  the  war  on 
land  and  water.  But  more  particularly 
he  has  had  to  fight  against  the  intrigues 
among  the  Allies.  Affairs  once  more 
reached  a  climax  when  the  Americans 
came  in.  They  have  in  the  most  diploma- 
tic but  firm  way  insisted  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Old  Crowd  must  cease  and  that 
the  highly-placed  grafters  must  be  elim- 
inated and  that  the  war  must  be  conducted 
on  business  lines.  They  have  practically 
assumed  charge,  and  are  working  in  con- 
junction with  the  ablest  men  in  England. 
Lord  Northcliffe's  visit  to  the  United 
States  is  an  interesting  side  light  on 
conditions.  Nominally  he  was  sent  out  to 
synchronize  the  purchase  of  supplies.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  he  was  induced  to  take 
over  the  work  because  do-nothings  at 
home  wanted  to  get  such  a  dangerous 
critic  out  of  the  way.  He  did  what  he  was 
sent  to  do,  but  fortunately  he  performed 
a  much  greater  service— a  very  great  ser- 
vice indeed.  He  synchronized  the  two 
peoples.  For  the  first  time  American 
public  men  and  journalists  realized  that 
the  British  and  Americans  were  as  much 
alike  as  two  peas — peas  in  the  same  pod. 
That  the  real  British  were  not  the  charm- 
ing, simple — and  to  them — funny  fellows 
they  met  in  our  Embassy.  Wilson  and 
the  great  business  executives  and  experts, 
who  are  to-dav  managing  the  nation  and 
the  war,  found  in  Northcliffe  a  man  worth 
talking  to.  They  told  him  frankly  the 
difficulties  they  wore  encountering  with 
British  officialdom.     They  told  him  a  very 
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COURTEOUS  attention  to  your  needs  wherever  you  may 
travel  is  something  you  appreciate,  and  being  a  Ford 
owner  you  can  get  it.     You  are  always  '  'among  friends". 

There  are  more  than  700  Ford  Dealer  Service  Stations  through- 
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Boys 


Get  an  early  start.  You  do  not  want  to  be  handicapped 
later  on,  do  you  ? 
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are  acquiring  that  business  experience  which  comes  only 
by  contact  with  men.  A  card  will  bring  full  particulars 
to  any  boy  or  his  parents. 
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different  story  from  what  formal  diplo- 
matic correspondence  shows.  His  col- 
league, Lord  Reading,  too,  had  access  to 
exclusive  but  very  influential  and  very 
unfriendly  circles  and  effected  a  revolu- 
tion in  sentiment  that  is  going  to  be  most 
helpful  to  us.  His  great  work  was  really 
done  as  a  nominal  member  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Loan  Committee. 

Northcliffe  returned  to  England  and, 
backed  by  American  sentiment,  is  carry- 
ing on  a  campaign  for  the  elimination  of 
the  incompetents  and  grafters  and  the 
replacing  of  them  with  the  best  business 
men  and  experts  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Colonies,  and  the  conduct  of  our 
affairs  on  business  lines.  A  centralizing 
of  Allied  effort  is  the  first  move.  Other 
moves  which  have  borne  fruit  are  the 
elimination  of  Jellicoe  as  naval  chief; 
the  retirement  of  Spring-Rice,  which  we 
have  been  urging  for  nearly  three  years; 
the  giving  of  more  power  to  Geddes,  a 
young  business  executive  who  is  our  great 
find  of  the  war,  and  the  probable 
successor  to  Lloyd  George,  who  dis- 
covered him;  the  resignations  of  our 
whole  outfit  at  Petrograd,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Balfour,  allowed  the  Ger- 
mans to  outwit  us  with  our  Russian  Allies. 
We  lost  Bulgaria  because  Grey  refused 
to  spend  a  million  dollars  necessary  to 
hold  them.  Judging  from  experience  a 
good  deal  less  than  that  relatively  would 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  holding  the 
Russians  who  sold  their  country  to  Ger- 
many. 

In  fairness  to  Northcliffe  I  ought  to  say- 
that  none  of  this  information  comes  even 
indirectly  from  him.  We  have  been 
friends  for  over  twenty  years,  but  until 
recently  I  have  never  written  a  word 
in  his  praise.  He  is  a  Radical  and 
I  a  Tory.  We  have  not  met  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes  since  August,  1914, 
when  I  accepted  an  invitation  to  lunch 
with  him  in  London  only  after  he 
had  followed  up  my  written  regrets  with 
a  personal  request.  He  is  to-day  the  great 
power  we  should  get  behind  and  thus 
force  through  a  complete  reorganization 
of  our  entire  political  affairs. 

We  have  many  great  civilians  in  the 
Empire,  but  so  far  only  four  have  been 
allowed  to  come  to  the  front — Lloyd 
George,  Northcliffe,  Reading  and  Geddes. 

NEARLY  a  year  ago  I  wrote  that, 
because  of  Imperial  mismanagement, 
only  the  Americans  could  save  the  naval 
situation  for  us  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  they  would  not  be  too  late.  The 
article  was  telegraphed  from  Ottawa  and 
appeared  in  a  number  of  newspapers 
across  Canada.  I  was  attacked  as  being 
unpatriotic  in  uttering  suoh  "silly  opin- 
ions." Subsequent  history  shows  my  in- 
formation to  have  been  entirely  correct. 
Tho  higher  United  States  naval  command 
insisted  upon  more  freedom  of  action  in 
the  use  of  mines  and  destroyers  and  co- 
operated with  our  splendid  sailors  in 
doing  what  our  higher  cojnmand  and 
political  chiefs  like  Churchill,  Balfour 
and  Carson  would  have  prevented  their 
doing. 

Ajjain  to-day  our  hope  lies  with  the 
Americans.  Will  their  army  be  in  time 
to  win,  or  save  us  on  the  Western  front? 
It  cannot  be  a  fighting-  factor  before  the 
autumn  and  not  a  power  before  the  spring 
of  1919.  It  takes  six  months  to  a  year 
to  train  and  harden  troops  who  can  suc- 
cessfully oppose  veterans. 

The  greatest  service   Sir  Robert  Bor- 
<l<  n    can    perform    to-day    is    to   strut 
support  the  demand  for  the  better  con- 
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duct  of  Imperial  affairs.  It  is  his  duty. 
He  has  come  back  strong.  The  people  of 
Canada  are  not  so  docile  as  they  are  in 
the  Mother  Country.  The  future  of  our 
relations  with  our  Mother  Country  may 
depend  upon  what  happens  in  the  next  few 
months.  That  able  and  far-seeing  man, 
Lord  Shaughnessy,  argued  last  summer, 
in  conversation  with  a  group  of  pro- 
minent men,  that,  as  a  result  of  war 
developments,  Canada  was  more  likely 
to  drift  into  independence  after  the  war 
than  into  closer  relations  with  the  Mother 
Country.  And  there  are  a  great  many  of 
us  who  have  always  fought  and  made  sac- 
rifices for  British  Imperialism,  who  are 
being  driven  to  the  same  conclusions  by 
the  mismanagement,  the  selfishness  and 
crookedness  in  Imperial  affairs.  The 
people  of  Canada  are  overwhelmingly  for 
British  connection,  but  they  cannot  be 
held  there  unless  there  is  a  complete 
change  in  the  administration  of  Imperial 
war  affairs. 


The  Magic  Makers 

Continued  from  page  17. 

"Once  more  I  would  ask,"  persisted 
Jock,  "how  much  is  there  that  you  have 
not  told  me?" 

Nanook  smiled  ever  so  slightly.  "Is  it 
likely  that  I  should  not  tell  everything 
when  I  am  offered  the  wealth  of  five  black 
foxskins?" 

There  followed  a  pause  and  once  more 
Sergeant  MacTier's  grey  eyes  fastened 
themselves  on  the  hunter. 

"This  magic,"  he  demanded,  "are  you 
sure  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  which  you 
were  told?" 

"Yes,"  grunted  Nanook,  "and  now  I 
would  say  no  more  lest  being  anxious  to 
please  I  should  tell  you  that  which  is  not 
true.  The  flame  cannot  spring  from  a 
lamp  that  is  empty  of  oil,  and  I  am  very 
empty." 

A  ND  with  that  he  withdrew  himself 
-r*-  into  an  unprofitable  silence  from 
which  neither  threat  nor  promise  could 
rouse  him. 

The    same    thought   had    been    moving 
uncomfortably  in  the  brain  of  Sergeant 
MacTier.     It  was  now  late  in  the  season, 
later  than  he  liked  to  admit.     They  had 
rounded  Cape  Wolstonholme.  and,  sneak- 
ing inside  Digges  Island,  were  holding  a 
south-westerly  course  for  Mansel  Island. 
Somewhere  south  of  this,  Nanook  had  as- 
serted, would  be  found  the  tribe  amongst 
which  magic  had  been  wrought,  just  such 
magic    as     had     been     mysteriously     re- 
created.     But,    and    here    Jock's    brows 
wrinkled,  supposing  this  were  a   nomadic 
tribe   whose    winter   quarters   were   now 
hundreds  of  miles   away!      Nanook  had, 
in    the    last   twelve   months,    come    clean 
across  Ungava,  and  there  was  much  that 
happened  in  Hudson  Bay  waters  unknown 
to  the  dwellers  on  Hudson  Strait.     It  was 
borne  upon    the   big  man   that  the   next 
fortnight  was  of  tremendous  import,  and, 
as  a  result  of  this  ultimate  reflection  he 
lugged  out  the  Government  chart  and,  for 
the  twentieth  time,  made  Nanook  indicate 
to  just  what  particular  point  of  the  sur- 
rounding immensity  he  was  leading  them. 
Once  more  the  brown  finger  rested  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  oily  spot  as  before,  and 
once  more  Jock  recited  his  argument. 
"But  there  is  no  land  marked  there." 
"There  is  land,"  said  Nanook,  quietly. 
I  can  see  only  the  Sleepers  and  the  Two 
Continued  on  page   110. 
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Women  troubled  with  wrinkles  and  flabbiness  of  the  facial  muscles  should  take 
home  treatments  with  our  famous  Princess  Skin  Food.  If  used  according  to 
directions  it  will  smooth  out  the  wrinkles,  feed  up  the  skin,  make  flabby  musses 
firm  and  wonderfully  improve  the  color  and  texture  of  the  muscles 

complexion.  For  home  treatments,  we  specially  recommend 
our  time-tested  preparations.  Sent  to  any  postal  address 
in  Canada  on  receipt  of  price. 
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Keeping  a  Baby  Comfortable 

It  Isn't  Likely  That  He  Cries  Through  Contrariness  or  Even  to 
Develop  His  Lungs — There's  a  Reason 


IT  takes  a  person  of  rare  sensibility  to 
get  the  viewpoint  of  a  baby — a  keen 
imagination  to  understand"  his  feel- 
ings and  a  heroic  self-restraint  to  respect 
them.  Somehow  or  other  the  idea  has  got 
abroad  that  a  baby  is  made  to  be  played 
with,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he's  the 
soberest  human  being  alive  for  the  first 
few  months  of  his  life,  and  wants  noth- 
ing in  the  world  more  than  to  be  left  alone. 
There  will  come  a  time,  as  sure  as  the 
cocoon  unfolds  into  a  butterfly,  when  he 
will  invite  you  to  a  game  with  him,  but 
he  has  a  perfect  right  to  choose  his  own 
time.  He  was  not  born  solely  for  his 
relatives'  pride  or  amusement  He  is 
beginning  a  very  important  career  of  his 
own. 

This  is  the  supreme  test.  Have  we  the 
intelligent  unselfishness  to  let  the  baby 
go  his  own  gait,  or  Nature's  gait?  She  is 
doing  her  level  best  to  make  a  success  of 
him.  What  we  need  most  is  what  one 
doctor  calls  "a  masterly  inactivity,"  the 
patience  to  go  carefully,  to  study  out  just 
what  he  needs  and  what  he  can't  stand 
without  suffering  for  it  now  or  later.  The 
longest  list  will  be  what  he  can't  stand. 
The  things  he  needs  for  the  first  few 
months  won't  include  much  but  the  right 
kind  of  food,  a  chance  to  sleep,  fresh 
air,  cleanliness  and  room  to  grow — yes 
and  mothering.  The  best  authorities  now 
reeognize  the  fact  that  this  is  quite  as 
important  as  food  scales  and  charts.  One 
half  of  the  babies  in  foundling  asylums 
die  within  the  first  year.  They  have  good 
scientific  care,  but  they  are  not  mothered. 
The  most  sympathetic  parent,  however, 
realizes  that  for  the  first  while  the  best 
expression  of  this  natural  instinct  is  a 
certain  wholesome  awe  of  the  newcomer. 
Surely  there's  miracle  enough  in  his  very 
existence  to  warrant  that. 

A  NEW  WORLD  OF  SOUND  AND  LIGHT 

AN  amazing  number  of  women  don't 
know  that  a  baby  is  born  deaf  and 
blind — that  owing  to  a  stoppage  of  mucus 
he  can't  hear  anything  for  a  day  or  two, 
and   after  that  his  sense  of  hearing  is 
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painfully  acute.  Sudden  noises,  startling 
clapping  and  booings  all  do  their  part  to- 
ward making  him  nervous  and  irritable. 
More  serious  still,  nervous  ailments 
brought  on  during  the  first  year  are 
seldom  completely  overcome.  Many  a 
gTown-up  neurotic  can  trace  his  trouble 


Simple   bodily   comfort   goes   a   long 
way  in  the  creation  of  an  optimist. 


to  an  unquiet  babyhood.  Light  is  also  an 
entirely  new  thing  in  his  experience.  For 
the  first  week  or  two  his  little  corner  of 
the  world  should  be  kept  in  semi-darkness, 
and  never  should  his  eyes  be  left  unpro- 
tected from  the  direct  glare  of  the  light 
Over  and  over  again  we  see  a  helpless 
mite  lying  on  his  back  in  a  carriage,  or 
even  held  in  his  mother's  arms,  with  his 
eyes  turned  right  up  to  the  sun,  and  his 
face  wrinkled  up  in  a  frown  which 
should  explain  his  discomfort  to  anyone. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
headache,  fretfulness,  indigestion  and 
sleeplessness.  Then  when  he  "begins  to 
notice"  his  ocular  troubles  come  in  dead 
earnest.  Every  one  wants  to  "amuse" 
him,  and  his  weak,  dazzled  eyes  still 
vague  in  their  perceptions  are  teased  into 
following  bright  and  rapidly  moving  ob- 
jects until  he  cries  in  weariness  and  pro- 
test. A  very  few  of  these  movements  are 
sufficient  to  tire  him.  We  can't  remember 
how  we  felt  about  it,  of  course,  but  we 
can  try  to  imagine. 

This  playing,  of  course,  is  done  with 
the  kindest  intentions,  often  by  parents 
who  want  to  see  just  what  progress  the 
baby  is  making.  There  is  no  reason,  how- 
ever, to  be  at  all  concerned  about  his  hear- 
ing or  seeing  or  any  of  his  other  faculties 
so  long  as  he  has  a  good,  healthy  grip. 
The  one  thing  really  significant  of  mental 
or  bodily  weakness,  during  the  first  few 
weeks  is  the  feeble  or  absent  hand-grasp. 
Any  normal  child,  even  during  the  first 
week,  will  hold  on  to  your  finger  with  a 
clutch   like  little  forceps. 

CLEANLINESS  FROM  A  NURSE'S  STANDPOINT 

SOMEHOW  or  other,  possibly  from  the 
fact  that  the  healthiest,  happiest  chil- 
dren play  in  sand  piles  and  d:,>  in  the 
earth,  a  certain  sect  of  theorists  hold  the 
opinion  that  children  thrive  in  dirt.  And 
because  an  opposite  sect  of  extremists 
made  themselves  ridiculous  by  preaching 
surgical  sterilization  of  everything  per- 
taining to  the  nursery,  the  first  view 
seemed  rational  by  contrast     Experience 
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proves,  however,  that  cleanliness  is  essen- 
to  the  comfort  and  health  and  happi- 
ness of  the  baby.  Statistics  show  that  in 
the  slum  districts  where  least  attention  is 
given  to  sanitation,  the  infant  mortality  is 
so  Rreat  that  in  spite  of  the  very  high 
birth-rate  the  population  is  not  more  than 
keeping  even  with  that  in  the  better 
localities.  The  ideal  of  mothcrcraft  is  to 
strike  a  common-sense  middle  path  be- 
tween neglect  and  overcare,  but  its  idea 
of  cleanliness  as  related  to  the  care  of 
infants  means  cleanliness  from  a  nurse's 
standpoint,  something  more  than  is  re- 
quired for  the  protection  of  healthy 
adults. 

Then  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well 
as  the  most  thrilling  event  of  the  whole 
day  is  the  bath.  For  the  first  two  weeks 
this  is  a  professional's  job.  After  that  the 
mother  usually  takes  charge  of  it,  and  if 
she  is  entirely  inexperienced,  she  ap- 
proaches the  task  with  real  panic  in  her 
heart.  If  a  bunch  of  practical,  capable 
mothers  of  grown-up  families  would  hold 
an  experience  meeting  on  this  topic,  it 
would  soon  leak  out  that  the  majority  of 
them  finished  bathing  their  first  baby 
"wrinprint?  with  perspiration"  and  nerv- 
ously exhausted,  that  the  baby  screamed 
through  the  entire  process,  and  that  the 
job  was  by  no  means  thoroughly  done.  No 
wonder  the  mothers  who  "got  along  with- 
out mothercraft"  look  kindly  upon  a  form 
of  education  which  will  spare  their 
daughters  the  bitter  experiences  through 
which  they  had  to  learn. 

The  baby  is  about  ten  days  old  when  it 
is  first  put  into  the  tub.  At  this  age  the 
temperature  of  the  water  should  be  about 
100  degrees  F.  The  nurse  should  have  a 
bath-apron  of  flannel  or  other  soft  ab- 
sorbent material,  gathered  upon  a  waist- 
band like  a  kitchen  apron;  this  protection 
from  dampness  is  especially  important 
when  the  mother  takes  charge  of  things. 
The  head  and  face  are  washed  and  dried 
first,  then  the  body  is  gently  soaped  all 
over,  immersed  quickly,  and  patted  dry, 
not  rubbed.  The  baby's  skin  is  sensitive, 
of  course,  so  only  the  best  soap  should  be 
used,  different  wash  cloths  should  bo  used 
for  the  face  and  the  body,  and  sponges 
should  never  be  used  at  all.  A  sponge 
absolutely  cannot  be  kept  clean,  but  it 
is  easy  to  have  a  good  supply  of  old 
damask  or  cheesecloth  or  Turkish  towel- 
ling wash-cloths,  so  that  they  can  be 
washed  after  each  time  they  are  used. 

For  the  young  baby  the  temperature  of 
the  water  does  not  go  below  95  degrees, 
and  is  decreased  gradually  to  85  degrees 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  Properly, 
this  warm  bath  is  followed  by  a  cool  rub 
over,  to  close  the  pores  against  cold,  and 
to  stimulate:  a  cool  bath  would  never  be 
given  at  night.  Neither  is  the  baby  ever 
put  into  a  cold  bath.  The  water  should 
be  merely  cool  or  tepid,  and  a  cloth  dipped 
in  the  cool  water  rubbed  gently  over  the 
body  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  warm 
bath.  After  the  bath,  rice  powder  or 
talcum  should  be  dusted  into  the  creases 
to  prevent  chafing,  but  if  it  is  lavished 
all  over  the  body  and  rubbed  in  (though 
rubbing  in  itself  is  soothing)  there  is 
danger  of  the  powder  clogging  the  pores. 
Vaseline  or  sweet  oil  should  be  kept  on 
hand  in  case  the  chafing  becomes  serious. 

THE  MIRACLES  OF  BORACIC 

f~\  NE  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  baby's 
^~f  toilet  equipment  is  a  bottle  of  boracic 
acid  solution,  made  of  one  teaspoonful  of 
the  powder  to  a  pint  of  water,  and  used 
tepid.  As  a  healing  disinfectant  for  the 
eyes  and  mouth  it  has  the  field  almost  en- 
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tirely  to  itself.  Clean  cotton  must  be  used 
each  time,  however,  or  the  treatment  may 
do  more  harm  than  good.  In  fact  there 
is  a  pronounced  reaction  nowadays  among 
pediatricians  against  the  frequent  wash- 
ing of  the  mouth.  The  danger  of  infec- 
tion is  too  great.  Gentle  manipulation 
is  also  important.  It  is  very  easy  to  in- 
jure the  delicate  mucous  membrane  and 
then  all  kinds  of  trouble  may  follow.  If 
what  is  commonly  called  "sore  mouth" 
should  occur,  it  should  be  washed  care- 
fully after  each  feeding  with  a  solution 
of  borax  or  baking  soda,  one  teaspoonful 
to  a  cup  of  water,  and  four  times  a  day 
the  boracic  acid  solution  should  be  used. 
And  this  is  another  place  where  we  are 
likely  to  be  thoughtless.  We  forget  how 
small  the  baby's  mouth  is.  A  piece  of  cot- 
ton, dipped  in  the  solution,  should  be 
wrapped  around  the  smallest  finger  (Dr. 
Holt  says  around  a  toothpick,  but  a  tooth- 
pick seems  scarcely  sensitive  enough  for 
probing  about  the  delicate  membrane) 
and  the  gums  washed  as  gently  as  pos- 
sible. Irritation  always  invites  inflam- 
mation. 

Few  people  realize  the  danger  of  infec- 
tion in  a  baby's  eyes.  It's  about  the  first 
thing  the  nurse  thinks  about  after  he  is 
born,  and  the  danger  doesn't  all  end  then. 
The  washing  of  the  eyes  with  the  boracic 
acid  solution  should  follow  the  bath  as 
regularly  as  the  dressing  of-  the  young- 
ster. The  solution  should  be  allowed  to 
drip  gently  from  a  piece  of  clean  cotton 
into  the  eyes  rather  than  to  touch  the  eyes 
with  cotton.  If  pus  appears  at  all  this 
treatment  should  be  given  every  hour, 
and  if  the  trouble  is  too  severe  for  this  to 
control,  a  physician  should  be  called  at 
once  or  the  child  may  lose  his  eyesight. 
This  is  not  over-anxiety.  The  worst  has 
happened  very  often. 

Another  part  of  the  toilet  equipment  is 
a  bundle  of  toothpicks,  ridiculous  as  it 
may  sound.  It  may  be  necessary  to  wrap 
a  piece  of  aseptic  cotton  about  the  end  of 
a  toothpick  to  use  for  cleaning  nostrils. 
This  is  a  painful  effort  for  the  novice,  and 
the  bah-  vigorously  resents  it,  but  if  it 
isn't  done,  the  interference  with  breathing 
may  be  serious.  It  scarcely  needs  to  be 
mentioned  that  no  toothpick  nor  anything 
else  should  be  used  for  poking  about  in 
baby's  ears.  The  treatment  is  as  danger- 
ous as  it  is  painful. 

THE  all-important  question  of  feeding 
will  be  considered  by  itself  at  another 
time.  It  might  be  repented  that  the  baby 
who  has  to  be  fed  artificially  is  unfor- 
tunate, indeed,  and  that  any  expense  or 
trouble  to  prevent  or  overcome  this  will 
pay  in  the  long  run.  Even  where  a  baby 
is  fed  naturally,  however,  there  is  a  dan- 
gerous inclination  among  even  ordinarily 
intelligent  people  to  give  him  a  few  extras 
on  the  side.  It  is  pretty  well  known  that 
a  baby  comes  into  the  world  loaded.  He 
doesn't  need  anything  to  eat  for  the  first 
three  days  and  Nature  has  provided  noth- 
ing for  him.  If  less  intelligent  human 
beings  can  refrain  from  putting  anything 
into  his  stomach  except  a  few  teaspoons 
of  warm  water,  they  will  have  lost  their 
lit  t  chance  of  starting  him  off  a  colicky 
baby.  In  fact  during  the  first  year  any- 
way the  great  majority  of  cases  of  illness 
among  children  come  from  giving  them 
the  wrong  things.  From  the  proverbial 
sausage  in  the  slum  districts  of  our  cities 
to  the  "soothing  syrups"  and  patent  foods 
of  some  of  the  wealthiest  homes,  there 
is  a  lot  of  almost  vicious  ignorance  on  the 
subject.  A  "soothing  syrup"  is  simply  a 
drug.     If  a  grown  man  were  to  get  the 


same  dose  in  proportion  to  his  size  he, 
too,  would  go  to  sleep. 

But  the  most  common  danger  in  infant 
feeding  in  the  majority  of  homes  is,  to 
put  it  brutally,  the  lack  of  cleanliness — 
not  the  lack  of  cleanliness  from  a  house- 
keeper's standpoint,  but  as  a  surgeon  sees 
it.  For  there  are  such  things  as  germs. 
You  can  actually  see  them  through  a 
magnifying  glass,  and  starting  with  a  few 
in  the  right  conditions  of  food,  warmth 
and  moisture,  you  can  soon  develop  a 
thriving  little  colony.  And  the  same 
germs  that  would  be  harmless  to  a  healthy 
adult  might  be  fatal  to  a  baby.  It  isn't 
enough  to  give  a  baby  clean  water,  it  isn't 
safe  for  him  until  it  has  been  boiled.  It 
isn't  enough  to  wash  his  bottle.  It  isn't 
safe  until  it  has  been  boiled  or  at  least 
scalded,  and  bottles  with  sharp  angles 
which  cannot  be  brushed  out  thoroughly 
after  each  use  are  never  safe.  The 
nipples,  too,  must  be  cleaned  as  soon  as 
they  have  been  used;  they  are  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  bottles  if  left  with  milk 
in  them.  After  they  have  been  washed 
and  scalded  they  should  be  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  boracic  acid  until  they  are  to 
be  used  again. 

Lots  of  people  will  think  this  is  only 
nonsense,  even  when  they  know  that  every 
farmer  who  owns  a  milking  machine, 
after  he  has  washed  and  scalded .  the 
rubber  parts,  keeps  them  in  a  solution  of 
lime  water  until  they  are  to  be  used  again. 

THE  LAZIEST  METHOD  OF  STOPPING  CRYING 

AND  right  along  this  line  of  sanitation 
comes  the  question  of  the  "comfort" 
— one  of  the  most  vicious  contrivances 
ever  invented  for  infants.  It  is  not  clean 
because  it  falls  repeatedly  to  the  floor,  it 
is  a  lazy  means  of  stopping  crying  when 
the  real  cause  should  be  investigated,  and 
it  is  frequently  the  cause  of  deforming 
the  face  and  the  mouth  and  nasal  passage. 
The  constant  shaping  of  the  mouth  to  hold 
the  comfort  and  to  draw  in  air  makes 
the  lips  protrude,  and  causes  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  to  become  high-arched  and 
narrow  so  that  the  air  passages  in  the 
nose  are  crowded  and  adenoids  are  likely 
to  result. 

But  someone  says  this  is  all  nonsense. 
If  the  babies  are  to  live  they  will  live 
anyway  in  spite  of  everything.  Perhaps. 
But  out  of  every  one  hundred  babies  born 
in  Ontario  in  the  year  1916  there  were 
eleven  who,  so  far  as  health  authorities 
know,  should  have  lived,  but  they  died 
It  means  that  a  baby  has  less  chance  to 
live  a  week  than  an  old  man  of  eighty, 
and  it  doesn't  seem  as  though  Nature 
would  intend  that.  Orators  and  writers 
have  for  a  long  time  spent  a  lot  of  their 
talent!  in  condemning  the  birth  rate.  It 
is  ,-ibout  time  some  practical  scientists  got 
after  the  death  rate  of  the  children  who 
are  born.  And  the  practical  scientists 
who  can  accomplish  the  most  are  the 
I  >a  rents  themselves.  They  won't  be  con- 
tent to  limit  their  interest  just  to  the 
question  of  whether  the  baby  lives  or 
dies.  The  baby  himself  if  he  had  the 
choice  might  prefer  being  weeded  out  by 
Nature  in  the  beginning  rather  than  to 
be  left  handicapped  for  life  by  ill-health 
that  might  have  been  prevented. 

More  than  anyone  else  in  the  house 
the  baby  requires  an  abundant  supply  of 
fresh  air.  There  is  absolutely  no  danger 
of  his  catching  cold  through  the  exposure 
of  his  face  or  through  his  n6se  if  ho  is 
well  wrapped  up  otherwise,  unless  the  air 
he  has  to  breathe  contains  germs,  r 
or  dust.    Babies  are  exceedingly  sensitive 
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to  foul  or  overheated  air,  but  not  in  the 
least  to  cool,  fresh  air.  His  windows 
should  be  open  towards  Jerusalem  or  any 
lay  or  night.  In  extremely 
or  windy  weather,  a  window-board 
be  used  which  leaves  a  narrow  open- 
ing between  the  two  sashes,  and  gives  a 
ventilation  superior  to  that  of  any  arti- 
ficial system. 

After  the  first  two  weeks,  the  daytime 
sleeps  should  be  taken  in  the  open  air  in 
some  sheltered,  sunny  spot  so  Ioiik  as  the 
temperature  is  about  or  above  freezing. 
The  baby  heart  is  not  stout  enough  to 
pump  in  defiance  of  any  t.  ire  so 

it  is  not  common  sense  to  make  a  rule  that 
he  shall  sleep  outdoors  whatever  the 
weather  may  be.  The  fresh-air  treat- 
ment, however,  is  now  considered  the 
only  treatment  for  pneumonia  and  bron- 
chitis, even  when  the  poor  little  gaspers 
have  to  have  the  snow  .swept  away  to 
make  room  for  their  beds  on  hospital 
balconies,  or  even  for  serious  cases  of 
summer  diarrheas  when  they  have  to  be 
taken  out  under  the  trees  and  kept  there 
day  and  night. 

Another  thing  the  baby  needs  is  sun- 
light. If  we  have  a  sun-room  in  the  house 
it  cannot  possibly  serve  a  better  purpose 
than  to  be  turned  into  a  day  nursery  for 
the  baby's  first  year.  After  he  is  about 
five  weeks  old,  in  addition  to  being  taken 
outdoors  at  least  twice  a  day,  the  baby 
should  be  taken  out  of  his  cot,  slipped 
into  loose  pyjamas  or  something  that  gives 
him  lots  of  room,  laid  on  a  folded  quilt 
on  the  floor  in  the  sun,  and  allowed  to 
kick  and  wriggle  to  his  heart's  content. 
A  little  later  he  can  have  this  sun-bath 
without  being  cumbered  by  any  clothes  at 
all.  This  is  the  beginning  of  his  desire  to 
play.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  show  itself 
we  have  no  right  to  keep  him  tucked  down 
in  a  cot  from  which  he  can't  even  lift  his 
head. 

And  just  one  other  idea  with  all  this. 
When  you  have  the  baby's  viewpoint  so 
clear  that  you  can  distinguish  what  he 
wants  from  what  he  7iceds,  don't  try  to 
make  the  whole  house  revolve  around  him. 
It  takes  a  level  head  to  stand  being  lion- 
ized and  wonderful  as  he   is,  he's  only 

human.      His    discipline,    like    his   health 

care,  can't  begin  too  early. 


BE  FIRM-AND  FRUGAL 

We  are  facing  the  necessity,  and 
a  grim  necessity  it  is,  of  saving  food 
in  every  way  possible.  If  the  war 
runs  over  into  next  winter  famine 
will  sweep  the  countries  of  Europe. 
We  must  save  to-day  what  our 
Allies  overseas  may  need  to-morrow. 

No  entertaining  lavishly. 
No  elaborate  afternoon  teas. 
No  after-theatre  suppers. 
Light  lunches;  plain  food;  strict 
economy  in  the  home. 

These  rules  must  be  rigidly 
obeyed  by  all  Canadians. 
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The  Nation's  Call  for  Economy  in  the 

Kitchen 


Is  best  met  by  the  use  of 
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OAKVILLE" 


Aluminium  Cooking  Utensils 

The  woman  who  uses  "Oakville"  Pure  Aluminium  Pots  and  Pans  will  have  no 
burned  or  scorched  foods  in  her  kitchen.  In  these  days  when  food-wasting  is 
actually  a  crime  against  the  nation,  this  is  a  protection  and  an  economy  that 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

Then  there  is  the  saving  of  both  labor  and  fuel.  Pure  Aluminium  Cooking 
Utensils  are  much  more  easily  kept  clean,  are  absolutely 
sanitary,  and  require  considerably  less  fuel  for  heating 
than  pots  and  pans  of  any  other  ware. 

"WILL  OUTWEAR   ANY  WARE" 

"Oakville*'  costs  you  no  more  than  ordinary  Aluminium  Ware — and 
it  is  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money  refunded.  AJways  insist 
on    "Oakville."     Substitutes   are  not   as   good. 

M'WT  y\             1                      Go  to  any   leading,  hardware  or  department  store  and 

Y  Ollf  I  l(*Z\  It^fQ*   ask    to    »««    "Oakville"    Aluminium    Ware.      If    your 

*  VTMS  l^vaiVlOi   dealer   hasn't   "Oakville,"   write   direct  to   us,    stating 

your  dealer's  name.  We  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Ware  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Oakville,  Ont. 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


You  atill  have  a  chance  to  get  one 
of  those  complete  Aluminium  Cooking 
Outfits  as  described  in  our  full  page 
advertisement  in  "MacLean's  Maga- 
zine"' for  December,  if  you  stud  for 
it  right  away.  If  bought  in  indi- 
vidual puces  this  outfit  would  cost 
you  $17.75.  We  will  sell  yon  one  for 
$10  complete  and  will  place  it  in  your 
home,  on  trial,  with  all  delivery 
charges   prepaid,    for   only   50  cents. 

Use  the  Coupon£3T 
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WARS     .MAM'FACTLTtlXQ     COMl'ANT, 
Oakville,    Ont. 

Please  send  me,  with  full  privileges  of  examination,  your  large 
Tea  Kettle  with  Inset,  Perky  Teapot  and  Combination  Cooking 
Set.  Enclosed  find  SOc,  «nd  within  three  days  1  will  send  you 
$9.50  to  complete  payment  in  full,  or  will  return  the  set  at  your 
exi>ense. 

Name    

Street  and  Numbti    .  

Town  and  Province 

My    Favorite   Hardware  Store    le 

identify    you. 
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Genuine    Diamonds 

CASH  OR  CREDIT 
T.rm.    $l-$2-$3    Weekly 

We  trust  anr  honest  pereoo 
Write  for  catalogue  to-day 

Jacob.  Brc.     SSSSS. 

Dapt.  A,  IS  Toronto  Arcades 
Toronto,  Ontario 


ToHang  Up  Thlnfla' 

Pictures,  Photos,  Peasants,  Draperies,  etc 
use  the   world-famous.  Strong  and   dainty 

Moore  Push-Pins 

Giant  Bead*.  Steel  Point*. 
Moor*  Pmh-iess  hangers,  the  Banger  with 
a    Twist,  for  framed  pictures,  mirrors,  etc 
fM  Alt    At  Stationery,   Hardware,    Drug 

I    <L   and  Photo  Supply  Stores. 
-  ■  Mm        Samples  and  Booklet  Free. 
■■■V  Write  Dept.  t: 

DOSE  PCSH-PH  CO.,  PUladetpbU,  Pa. 


NO  JOKE  TO  BE  DEAF 

— Eiarr    D..f    Person     Kiel    That 
I  at*.  aw>  kai,  aftar  b«iM  *•» *  «—  ■  nm. 


mat   ,fstit.     Tbw   •»• 


ft* 


will  UTI   F.o   •   i™.  «st. 
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BOOK   ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed    free    to   any   address   by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc. 
1 1 8  West  31  st  Street,  New  York 


Deafness  !s  misery 

I  "know  because  I  was  Deaf  and  had  Head 
Noises  for  over  30  years.  My  invisible 
Anti-septic  Ea' Drums  restored  my  hear- 
ing ami  stopped  Head  Noises,  and  will  do 
it  for  you.  I'liey  are  Tiny  Megaphones. 
Cannot  be  seen  when  worn.  Easy  to  put 
in,  easy  to  takeout.  Are  "Unseen  Cora- 
forts. "Inexpensive.  Writefor  Booklet  and 
my  «wora  statement  of  how  I  recovered 
-  tnyjieitrtng.        *     O.  IEONAP') 

Suite  3  tn  ,150  6th  Aye.,  N.  Y.  City 


ELMGROVE  FARM 

FFERS  EGGS  FOR  HATCHING  FROM 
Bronze  Turkeys,  Embden  Geese,  Rouen 
Ducks,  Barred  Rocks,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
White  Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  and  Rose 
Comb  Brown  Leghorns.  Send  for  price 
list.      J.    H.    Rutherford,    Albion,    Ontario. 
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FIRST    AID    IN  THE   KITCHEN 


Mends  Leaks  in  Granite  ware.  Tin. 
Aluminum,  etc. .in  twominuteiwith- 
out  tools.  Saves  a  kettle  for  half  a 
cent.  At  dealers  or  from  us,  1 5  cents. 

VX-Peex  Co.,  Box  2024,  Monlreal.Cn 

(yoiPEEK 


QUEEN  = 
QUALITY 


A  "Queen  Quality"  label  on  a  bottle  of 
pickles  is  a  guarantee  of  its  parity  and 
wholesomeneu. 

Queen    Quality    Pickles    are    good    for    chil- 
dren   as    well    as   grown-ups. 
For    the    most    appetizing    condiment,    try 

UNIVERSAL  SAUCE 

It  is  a  fine  tonic,  and  excellent  relish,  and 
a    good    digestive. 

ASK  YOUR   GROCER. 

TAYLOR  &  PR1NGLE  CO..  Limit.d 

OWEN  SOUND.  ONTARIO 


Women  in  Agriculture 

By  Mrs.  Edith  Lang,  B.A. 


AS  far  back  as  the  summer  of  1915, 
and  even  before  that,  it  became  evi- 
dent in  Britain  that  the  war  was 
creating  an  artificial  shortage  of  agricul- 
tural labor,  and  moreover,  as  men  were 
drafted  into  the  army  and  navy,  and  as 
greater  areas  of  the  world's  surface  were 
drawn  into  the  war  zone,  the  need  for 
greater  production  went  side  by  side  with 
a  growing  scarcity  of  workers. 

The  first  idea  of  the  farmers  to  meet 
this  twofold  emergency  was  to  ask  that 
they  be  allowed  to  use  cheap  child  labor, 
and  they  petitioned  parliament  to  repeal, 
temporarily,  the  compulsory  education 
acts.  But  this  the  government  wisely  re- 
fused to  do,  pointing  out  that,  in  the  first 
place,  cheap  child  labor  is  apt  to  be  very 
expensive,  and  secondly  that  it  would  be 
false  economy  at  any  time  to  forestall  the 
period  at  which  the  vast  majority  of 
children  leave  school;  further  there  seem- 
ed to  be  no  adequate  reason  why  women, 
who  were  willing  to  do  so,  should  not  be 
employed  on  the  land. 

Voluntary  associations  had,  even  be- 
fore the  war,  taken  up  the  question  of  or- 
ganizing and  training  women  agricultur- 
ists. The  Women's  Farm  and  Garden 
Union  had  been  in  existence  since  1890, 
and  had  done  good  work  in  training  girls 
and  women  who  had  the  desire  and  the 
means  to  take  a  prolonged  course,  but  out- 
side of  a  few  itinerant  dairy  classes,  car- 
ried on  under  the  auspices  of  certain  en- 
terprising County  Councils,  no  effort  had 
been  made  to  interest  the  farm  daughters 
in  their  work.  This  doe*  not  mean  to  say 
that  agriculture  was  an  unknown  trade 
for  women.  Historically  we  know  that 
the  earth  was  first  tilled  by  women  to  pro- 
vide food,  other  than  gains  for  their  fam- 
ilies; the  very  origin  of  the  word  "daugh- 
ter" means  a  "milkmaid."  And  even  in 
modern  times,  there  were  women  farmers. 
The  British  census  of  1911  gives  the  num- 
ber of  women  "engaged  in  agriculture" 
as  90,128.  Of  these  20.027  were  "farmers 
or  graziers,"  56,856  "assisting  in  work  on 
farm."  4.934  "in  charge  of  cattle,"  25 
"bailiffs  or  foremen,"  six  "shepherds,"  and 
8,280  "engaged  in  general  farm  labor." 
Besides  these,  so  to  speak,  professional 
farm-women,  there  has  always  be«n  a 
floating  population  of  summer  help,  such 
as  the  hoppers  and  fruit  pickers,  who  have 
regarded  their  time  in  the  fields  as  the 
summer  outing  of  the  family,  and  with- 
out doubt,  the  health  of  many  an  East 
End  of  London  home  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  family's  annual  migration 
to  camp  in  the  hop  fields  of  Kent. 

Besides  the  societies  interested  before 
the  war  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  as 
a  profession  or  hobby  for  women,  the  war 
itself  in  its  early  days  produced  many  en- 
terprises of  great  interest  as  experiments. 
For  instance,  as  soon  as  the  fall  of  1914, 
when  the  whole  organization  of  industry 
was  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  unexpected 
advent  of  war,  thousands  and  thousands 
of  women  and  girls  were  left  without 
employment,  many  of  them  without,  the 
price  of  a  meal  in  reserve.  It  was  to  help 
some  of  these  that  two  trained  women 
from  an  agricultural  college  accepted  the 
gift  of  a  piece  of  land  and  a  house  at  Rad- 
Iett  in  Hertfordshire,  and  took  with  them 
some  thirty  factory"  girls  whom  they 
taught  with  great  success  to  plough,  man- 


ure" and  trench  the  land  and  plant  it  as 
an  orchard.  This  is  an  interesting  experi- 
ment as  it  was  the  first  to  aim  at  making 
women  "working  gardeners" — in  contra- 
distinction to  the  "lady"  gardeners  and 
supervisors  who  had  hitherto  been  trained 
at  the  horticultural  colleges.  Another 
noteworthy  scheme  is  being  carried  out  in 
the  beautiful  grounds  of  Girton  College, 
Cambridge.  The  governors  have  lent  the 
garden  for  a  school  of  instruction  in  Bel- 
gian methods  of  vegetable  and  fruit  grow- 
ing, with  the  idea  of  employing  Belgians 
to  teach  their  valuable  methods  of  intens- 
ive cultivation  to  English  women.  Mon- 
sieur Raymond  Goffin,  state  lecturer  in 
horticulture  in  Belgium,  wounded  at  the 
Siege  of  Antwerp,  is  in  charge  of  the 
garden,  and  his  teaching  includes  the 
growing  of  vegetables  hitherto  unused  in 
England. 

BUT  as  the  war  progressed,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  world  famine  loomed  up, 
it  became  necessary  for  a  more  active  and 
definite  campaign  to  be  launched  to  in- 
crease production,  and  the  British  govern- 
ment issued  an  appeal  for  half  a  million 
women  to  join  the  "Land  Army."  It  ap- 
pointed a  number  of  educated  women  as 
organizers  to  work  in  every  .county  who, 
through  meetings  and  house  to  house  can- 
vass, should  explain  the  need  to  the  farm- 
ers and  to  the  women. 

It  is  of  worth  to  note  that  any  scheme 
to  reach  the  country  people  must  be  taken 
to  them.  Many  are  very  busv  —  others 
are  ignorant  or  out  of  touch  with  the  cit- 
ies, and  do  not  even  see  a  newspaper  regu- 
larly. If  a  campaign  must  be  carried  on 
through  literature  it  is  necessary  to  find 
one  interested  woman  in  each  community 
to  be  the  channel  of  communication. 

In  England,  the  farmers  needed  to  have 
their  prejudices  broken  down,  and  the 
women  needed  organizing.  Some  could 
only  give  part  time,  these  were  listed; 
others  could  give  all  their  time  if  some- 
one could  mind  their  house  and  children. 
This  was  arranged  for  by  older  relatives 
being  called  in  to  heir)  or  by  organizing 
community  nurseries  for  the  children,  and 
-so  on.  In  every  village  there  were  some 
who  could  do  only  the  unskilled,  casual 
work,  while  others  could  benefit  bv  a 
simnle  course  of  training,  and  others 
again  had  the  capacity  for  leadership  and 
could  be  trained  as  forewomen  and  organ- 
izers. These  were  all  linked  up  with  the 
right  agencies,  which  will  be  mentioned 
later. 

Besides  the  local  workers,  who  could  be 
housed  in  their  own  houses,  there  were 
also  women  and  girls  who  volunteered 
from  the  urban  districts.  These  were  or- 
ganized into  squads,  and  with  or  without 
preliminary  farm  training,  were  sworn  in, 
given  their  badge,  drilled  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  be  moved  in  larere  numbers  at  the 
word  of  command,  drafted  by  road  or  rail 
to  the  place  where  they  were  needed,  bil- 
leted in  houses,  tents  or  wooden  huts,  and 
marched  to  a*d  from  their  work  by  their 
non-commissioned  officers. 

Now,  although  large  parts  of  farm 
work  can  be  done  with  little  or  no 
training,  there  are  sections  of  it  which 
are  highly  skilled  and  the  need  for 
training  women,  not  only  to  do  these 
things  themselves,  but  also  to  be  able  to 
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leach  them  to  others,  caused  a  great  many 
agencies  to  apply  themselves  to  this  task. 
Private  agricultural  colleges,  hitherto 
used  only  by  men,  such  as  the  Harper 
Adams  College  and  others,  opened  short 
courses  for  women,  including  milking, 
dairy  work,  care  of  stock  and  poultry, 
potato  planting,  etc.  Board  and  lodging 
were  given  in  the  colleges,  the  women  had 
to  provide  their  own  clothes  and  give  an 
undertaking  to  engage  in  farm  work  at 
the  close  of  their  course. 

The  University  of  Leeds,  which  man- 
ages a  farm  near  the  city,  gave  fortnight- 
ly courses  for  women  which  covered  the 
practical  work  of  milking,  cleaning  and 
bedding  down  of  cattle,  calf-feeding,  get- 
ting in  loads  of  roots,  straw,  etc.,  for  the 
next  day's  use,  mixing  and  grinding  of 
foodstuffs  and  poultry  work  of  various 
kinds.  The  apprenticeship  sounds  as  if  it 
must  of  necessity  have  been  "sketchy," 
but  practically  everyone  trained  is  now 
working  on  the  land  as  squad  supervisor 
and  more  and  more  are  coming  on,  and  be- 
ing used  on  the  farms  as  time  goes  by. 

The  county  councils  are  working 
through  their  ordinary  educational  chan- 
nels— the  evening  classes,  etc.  They  have 
found  that  "demonstrations"  are  more  ap- 
preciated than  lectures  proper,  and  they 
are  asking  that  some  means  be  organized, 
by  scholarships  or  by  advancing  a  main- 
tenance and  training  grant,  by  which 
women  whom  they  find  to  be  keen  on  farm- 
ing and  have  an  aptitude  for  it,  may  con- 
tinue their  studies  in  a  more  thorough 
fashion. 

The  Government  itself,  through  its 
board  of  agriculture,  is  giving  scholar- 
ships for  monthly  courses  in  milking,  calf- 
rearing,  the  management  of  stock  and 
poultry,  the  growing  of  crops  for  fodder 
and  feed,  tree-cutting  and  spraying,  etc., 
and  ploughing.  It  realizes  of  course,  that 
these  courses  are  only  a  beginning,  but  at 
least  they  teach  the  girls  what  work  on 
the  land  means  and  form  a  test  as  to  whe- 
ther they  are  suitable  for  further  training 
or  not. 

One  form  of  training  it  was  supposed 
that  the  women  could  not  respond  to,  and 
that  was  for  ploughing.  To-day  practically 
all  the  ploughing  in  England  is  being  done 
by  women  and  one  feature  of  all  the  fall 
fairs  is  a  ploughing  competition  for 
women. 

Poultry  and  dairy  work  have  always 
been  considered  the  woman's  share  of  the 
farm,  but  in  England  the  women  are  prov- 
ing that  in  stock  raising  and  rearing  in 
all  its  forms  their  success  equals  that  of 
the  men.  It  seems  as  if  the  instinct  of 
rearing  calves,  and  of  looking  after  young 
things  generally  is  a  part  of  the  mother 
instinct  of  women. 

A  MOTHER  instinct  of  woman  is  her 
**■  capacity  for  attention  to  detail,  and 
the  saving  of  by-products.  The  women  on 
the  land  have  demanded  and  got  from  the 
Government  an  automobile  truck  service, 
calling  at  the  villages  at  a  certain  time 
daily  and  collecting  up  the  small  crops — 
the  dozen  eggs,  the  single  pounds  of  but- 
ter and  the  small  quantities  of  fruit  which 
otherwise  it  would  not  pay  to  market,  but 
which,  in  the  aggregate,  add  considerably 
to  the  woman's  income  and  to  the 
world's  production.  The  women  in 
England  have  demonstrated  their  willing- 
ness and  ability  to  grow  and  pick  fruit  and 
vegetables,  to  "hitch  up"  and  drive  wag- 
gons and  other  farm  implements,  to  cut, 
reap  and  pitch  hay  and  grain  harvests; 
to  cut  chaff,  to  check  and  bale  the  hay 
for  the  use  of  the  army ;  to  hoe,  to  weed, 


TRUE  ECONOMY 


DEMANDS  THE  USE  OF  MORE 

PURITV 
FLOUR 

There  it  more  actual  food  value  in  ONE  POUND  OF  PURITY 
FLOUR  than  there  is  in  One  Pound  of  Beef,  One  Pound  of 
Potatoes  and  One  Pound  of  Milk  COMBINED. 

The  truly  economical  housewife  must  take  advantage  of  this 
great  strength  in  PURITY  FLOUR  over  other  food  substances 
by  serving  more  frequently  the  delicious  bread  and  rolls, tooth- 
some, dainty  cakes  and  crisp,  mouth-melting  pastry  which  are 
among  the  possibilities  of  this  perfectly  milled  product  of 
the  world-famous  Western  Canada  wheat 


The  Purity  Flour  Cook  Book 

180  paje«  of  the  latest  Information  on  the  culinary  art.  Reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT  of  the  MACDONALD 
COLLEGE,  and  f nrniihinp  tried  and  economical  instruction!  on  all  diihea  for 
.11  nealt.    A  GENERAL  PURPOSE  HOUSEWIFE'S  REFERENCE  BOOK. 

Mailed  postpaid  to  any  address  for  20  cents. 
WESTERN  CANADA  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
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to  clean  out  stables  and  to  do  all  the  chores 
of  farm  work — they  have  broken  down  the 
prejudices  of  the  farmers  and  responded 
to  their  country's  need,  and  if  some  few 
are  more  physically  tired  than  they  ever 
thought  it  possible  to  be,  they  are  tired 
and  happy,  and  glad,  too,  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  their  country  and  to  re- 
lease men  who  are  fit  for  service  nearer 
the  fighting  line. 

The  urgent  necessity  for  increasing  the 
output  of  milk  led  the  Government  to  offer 
special  inducements  to  girls  to  learn  to 
milk.  The  farmers  are  glad  to  get  these 
girls,  and  are  waiting  for  them  just  as 
soon  as  they  have  finished  their  course. 
One  farmer  with  a  herd  of  400  cows  has 
turned  it  over  to  the  sole  care  of  five  of 
these  trained  girls  and  has  his  name  down 
for  two  more  just  as  soon  as  his  turn 
comes  round  for  another  choice. 

It  may  be  asked  what  type  of  girl  re- 
sponds to  the  call.  So  far  a  great  variety 
has  volunteered.  The  farmers  prefer  the 
educated  women  as  being  more  adaptable, 
but  country  girls  make  fine  material 
under  good  leadership,  as  also  do  the 
London  shop  and  factory  girls.  As  one 
girl  described  her  squad:  "It  consists  of 
seamstresses,  cooks,  nurses,  blousemakers, 
cigarette  makers,  teddy  bear  makers  and 
one  whose  normal  avocation  was  to  put 
eyes   in   Charlie  Chaplins." 

The  same  girl  describes  her  experiences 
in  the  land  army  in  the  following  terms. 
"It  was  a  supreme  moment  when,  having 
been  duly  'sworn  in'  of  H.M.'s  Forces,  we 
were  presented  with  our  precious  khaki 
armlets,  on  which  the  legend  "Land 
Army"  on  a  white  ground,  with  purple 
facings  is  emblazoned.    Then,  being  fully 


invested,  our  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend,  Miss  F.,  issued  'marching  orders.' 
'You  must  be  at  Victoria  Station  at  4  p.m., 
on  Monday,  May  22,  where  you  will  be 
met  as  one  of  a  party  of  17,  going  to 
Sevenoaks;  chaff-cutting.'  Arrived  at 
Victoria,  we  were  'escorted'  to  Sevenoaks, 
where  Company  Sergeant-Major  C,  one 
of  the  smartest  non-coms,  in  Kent,  put  us 
through  our  first  military  evolutions 
and  we  soon  knew  all  about  'right  turn, 
left  turn,  eyes  right,  eyes  left;  one  two, 
one  two;  advance;  retire;  quick  march; 
halt!'  Then,  'First  Parade,  6.30  in  the 
morning.  DIS-MISS.'  And  we  swung 
round — gallant  style,  left  foot  forward — 
to  our  billets.  After  an  early  breakfast 
we  paraded  at  6.30.  Our  company  ser- 
geant-major called  'Fall  in.'  We  lined  up. 
'Stand  at  ease.'  We  did  it.  'Shun!'  Our 
heels  clicked,  so  did  the  sergeant's  spurs. 
'Right  count.'  We  began,  in  a  loud  voice, 
getting  louder  all  along  the  line — one,  two 
.  .  .  seventeen.  Yes,  we  were  all  there. 
'Fall  out  for  work.'  Then  we  'skelped,' 
seized  hold  of  our  implements  and  right 
willingly  set  about  the  country's  service 
and  demonstrated  once  again  the  wonder- 
ful adaptability  of  the  British  female." 

Throughout  the  world  to-day,  and  in 
Canada  especially,  the  urgent  need  is  for 
more  food  production.  The  girls  have 
fome  forward  in  Ontario  to  the  number  of 
600  for  the  fruit  picking  season,  but  with- 
out doubt,  if  the  matter  were  well  organ- 
ized and  a  systematic  attempt  made  to 
touch  the  imagination  as  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  in  England,  we  could 
have,  not  hundreds,  but  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  women  organized  by  next 
spring  into  a  veritable  "Land  Army." 
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Brothers  and  the  Ottawa  Islands  and 
nothing  between  th.it  and  where  we  are." 

"You  have  porhaps  been  there  al- 
ready?" Nanook's  voice  was  as  smooth  as 
silk. 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"   said 

Jock.    Tr''"'y. 

"There  is  much  in  the  North  that  is 
not  known  to  any  white  man  and  is  not, 
therefore,  marked  on  his  maps.  I  think 
sometimes  that  the  white  man  looks  on 
the  Husky  as  a  fool,  but,"  and  here  Na- 
nook  smiled  again,  "a  fool  cannot  live  and 
grow  fat  in  the  North." 

"How  big  is  this  land?" 

"So  big  that  it  is  many  days'  journey 
from  one  end  to  the  other." 

"And  yet  it  is  not  on  the  white  man's 
map,"  repeated"  Jock  with  renewed  sus- 
picion. "For  two  hundred  years  now 
white  men  have  sailed  up  and  down  Hud- 
son Bay  and  they  were  not  asleep  while 
they  sailed." 

Nanook  nodded  indifferently.  "That 
which  one  sees  is  where  one  goes."  And 
after  that  not  another  word  could  be  ex- 
tracted from  him. 

IT  was  well  into  October  when  the  Siren, 
abreast  of  Mansel  Island,  turned  due 
south,  and  as  her  course  was  laid  Salty 
Bill  after  a  final  scrutiny  of  the  chart 
and  an  anxious  pacing  of  the  deck,  lodged 
his  ultimate  protest.  "We're  heading 
straight  into  the  worst  bit  of  water  in 
the  North,  and  that  black-eyed  hunter 
knows  it.  All  along  here  and  seventy  or 
eighty  miles  from  the  coast  there's  noth- 
ing but  reefs  as  sharp  as  the  teeth  of  an 


old  souaw.  They've  ripped  the  bottom 
out  of  many  a  good  ship  and  they'll  make 
short  work  of  the  Siren  if  you  give  them 
a  chance.  There's  no  land  there  worth 
speakinc  of,"  he  went  on  with  growing 
restlessness,  "but  just  enough  to  make  a 
pile  of  trouble.  There  isn't  a  vessel  that 
goes  up  or  down  this  side  of  the  Bav  that 
doesn't  hold  either  two  hundred  miles  off 
the  coast  or  else  sneak  along  the  shore 
about/twenty  miles  out,  and  it's  rotten 
water  in  between." 

But  Jock  was  immovable.  Day  after 
day  the  Siren  lurched  southward  while 
ever  the  northern  skies  grew  more  grey 
and  hard.  A  chill  came  into  the  air  and, 
simultaneously,  beneath  the  low-lying 
clouds  there  appeared  long  strings  and 
streamers  of  wild  fowl  that,  marshalling 
their  strong  pinioned  hosts,  were  now 
setting  swiftly  forth  on  the  great  journey 
to  Florida  and  the  Caribbean  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  guided  by  the  uncanny  wisdom 
that  lies  behind  the  flat  skulls  and  beady 
eyes  of  feathered  things.  A  change 
seemed  to  come  over  the  very  water  itself. 
It  lost  its  life  and  color  and,  as  overnight, 


took  on  an  aspect  of  cold  but  molten  steel. 
Every  morning  there  were  traces  of  ice 
under  the  short  bowsprit  of  the  Siren 
and  the  halliard  block  whined  with  new 
and  significant  stiffness. 

But  all  this  time  trouble  had  been  brew- 
between  decks.  MacTier  from  the  outset 
had  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  Black  Matt, 
discovering,  however,  nothing  save  a  sur- 
liness which  in  no  way  interfered  with  the 
man's  work.  He  was  an  able  seaman.  Of 
the  others  Jock  thought  not  at  all.  They 
were  too  palpably  under  their  leader's 
thumb.  Salty  Bill,  when  faced  with  the 
fact  that  weeks  had  passed  without  in- 
subordination, only  shook  his  head  stub- 
bornly and  told  the  big  man  to  wait.  And 
it  was  when  the  sky  seemed  most  cloud- 
less that  MacTier  made  his  first  definite 
discovery. 

On  a  night  when  the  Siren  was  forging 
steadily  southward,  the  big  man,  loung- 
ing amidships,  made  out  two  dark  fig- 
ures that  crouched  far  forward.  They 
were  conversing  in  low  tones  and,  the 
night  being  quiet,  their  voices  came  back, 
broken  only  by  the  hissing  wash  from  the 
whaler's  bow.  Nanook  was  talking,  and 
it  was  not  till  his  companion  struck  a 
match  and  held  it,  sheltered,  to  his  pipe, 
that  MacTier  identified  the  heavy  brows 
of  Black  Matt.  The  talk  had  apparently 
lasted  some  time  and  was  now  reaching 
its  conclusion. 

"No,  that  will  not  do,"  the  Husky's  tone 
held  a  certain  level  authority.  "He  is 
too  big,  too  strong.  It  is  only  when  both 
are  asleep  that  it  will  be  safe." 

Jock  held  his  breath,  till  presently 
Black  Matt  struck  in.  "That's  all  right, 
but  what  do  I  get  out  of  it?" 

Nanook  laughed  softly  in  the  gloom. 
"The  ship,"  he  said  evenly.  "I  do  not 
want  anything  but  the  big  man.  You 
know  why." 

Followed  a  little  pause,  then  a  grunt 
"You've  got  to  take  'em  both,  see!" 

At  this  Nanook  relapsed  into  immo- 
bility, being  apparently  faced  with  some 
new  dilemma.  Presently  he  leaned  for- 
ward, but  strain  as  he  might,  Jock  could 
catch  no  word  of  the  whispered  conver- 
sation that  followed.  A  few  moments 
afterward  Matt's  voice  gave  a  grudging 
assent. 

"All  right,  I'm  agreeable  to  wait,  but 
you  understand  you  take  'em  both,  that's 
flat." 

Nanook  nodded  and  the  two  moved 
slowly  aft,  while  MacTier  flattened  him- 
self against  the  foremast  till  they  came 
abreast.  Then  his  huge  hands  shot  out, 
and,  in  a  flash,  he  had  them  both  by  the 
throat.  Instantly  Nanook  attempted  to 
drop  to  the  deck  and  break  his  deadly 
grip,  but  so  prodigious  was  the  strength 
in  that  clasp  that  he  was  held  suspended 
and  writhing,  while  Black  Matt  clawed 
desperately  at  the  unyielding  clutch  that 
was  slowly  choking  the  life  out  of  his 
treacherous  heart.  Then,  as  though  im- 
pelled irresistibly,  the  two  traitorous  , 
faces  were  pushed  hard  against  each 
other. 

To  be  Continued. 
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celeration  or  a  retardation  in  this  dampir.g- 
oflf   process." 

According  to  the  records,  very  tall  men  tend 
to  marry  very  tall  women,  and  medium  men 
to  marry  women  of  the  various  statures 
about  in  their  proportion  in  the  whole  popula- 
tion.    Short  men  tend  to  marry  short  women. 


In  a  word,  persons  of  similar  stature  tend  to 
marry  each  other;  and  extremes  are  more 
particular  in  this  respect  than  those  of  med- 
ium stature. 

The  progeny  derived  from  matings  of  sim- 
ilars are  less  variable  than  those  derived 
from   matings   of   dissimilars.     Thus   th«    "IF- 
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spring  of  two  tall  parents  are  less  variable  in 
stature  than  those  of  two  short  parents. 
When  both  parents  are  "tall"  or  "very  tall," 
and  of  tall  stock,  practically  all  the  children 
are  tall  or  very  tall.  When  both  parents  arc 
"very  short"  or  "short,"  and  of  short  stock, 
all  children  ore  short  or  very  short.  Short- 
ness, according  to  Davenport,  is  due  to  certain 
positive  factors  that  inhibit  growth  of  the 
various  parts.  He  regards  it  as  probable  that 
in  all  form?  of  dwarfing  there  are  multiple 
dominant  inhibiting  factors.  In  the  case  of 
giants,  when  both  parents  are  tall  all  of  the 


children  are  tall;  this  indicates  that  tha 
factors  for  tallness  are  mostly  recessive — 
probably  owing  to  the  absence  of  inhibitions 
to  prolonged  growth. 

It  is  an  interesting  additional  feature  of 
this  new  study  in  the  heredity  of  stature  that 
the  inheritance  of  proportional  length  of  the 
segments  of  stature  is  as  evident  as  the  in- 
heritance of  absolute  differences.  According 
to  Castle,  to  a  large  extent  the  factors  that 
I  mine  size  are  general  factors  affecting 
.ill  parts  of  the  human  skeleton  simultane- 
ously. 


The  Woman  Who  Rules  Russia 


A  Sketch    of  Madame   Kollontay   of   the 
Bolsheviki. 

O  L'SSIA  has  produced  some  extraordinary 
*■  *-  and  picturesque  personalities  in  the  last 
few  years,  not  the  least  being  Madam  Kollon- 
tay, who  is  said  to  be  quite  as  much  the  leader 
of  the  Bolsheviki  as  either  Lenine  or  Trotzky. 
She  is  beautiful,  mysterious,  unscrupulous 
and  tremendously  forceful.  Also  she  is 
visionary  and  dangerous.  Such  at  least  is  the 
picture  that  one  gets  from  the  following 
sketch  in  Current  Opinion: 

There  is  much  curiosity  in  the  press  of 
Europe  on  the  subject  of  the  exact  age  of 
that  Madame  Kollontay  who  holds  a  cabinet 
portfolio  in  the  Bolshevik  government  of  Rus- 
sia. The  estimate  of  the  Paris  Debate  is 
thirty-five,  although  this  somewhat  unfriendly 
interpreter  of  the  now  famous  lady  admits 
that  she  does  not  look  it.  She  is  a  full-fledged 
member,  apparently,  of  the  great  triumvirate, 
no  critical  decision  being  taken  without  her 
approval.  Precisely  as  the  real  name  of 
Trotzky  is  alleged  to  be  Bronstein,  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and  Lenine  is  accused  of  being 
Uljanoff,  Madame  Kollontay  is  set  down  as 
really  Frau  or  Friiulein  Schwarzkopf,  one  of 
her  ancestors  being,  it  is  said,  a  Jew.  How- 
ever, much  inexact  information  about  the  lady 
has  got  into  the  papers,  especially  as  she  de- 
clines to  reveal  her  age.  There  seems  no 
doubt  that  she  is  legally  divorced  from  the 
Kollontay  whose  name  she  has  borne  for  a  de- 
cade or  so.  She  does  not  believe  in  marriage, 
according  to  the  Swiss  dailies,  which  know 
her  well. 

Madame  Kollontay  first  drew  the  attention 
of  the  western  world  to  her  personality  when 
•he    was   but    twenty-seven,   her   political    or 


revolutionary  debut  having  been  made  in 
Switzerland.  She  was  discovered  giving  a 
series  of  "conferences"  in  Berne  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proletariat,  with  which  her  sym- 
pathy is  marked  and  of  which  her  compre- 
hension, avers  the  Gazette  de  Lausanne,  is 
subtle.  She  knows  the  Russian  peasantry  as 
few  women  of  her  apparent  culture  and  re- 
finement know  it.  Madame  emerges  in  the 
character  sketches  of  the  Swiss  dailies  as  a 
temperamental  brunette.  Indeed,  the  Lau- 
sanne daily  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  to  her 
audience  she  often  seemed  on  the  verge  of 
hysterics.  She  has  the  witch's  eye,  as  the 
large,  open,  dark  and  flashing 
eye,  emitting  something  like  a  spark  in  mo- 
ments of  excitement.  The  brows  are  per- 
fectly penciled  and  the  lashes  hang  over 
heavily  with  effects  almost  Oriental.  The 
abundant  and  chestnut  hair  is  well  combed. 
She  is  of  a  very  elegant  figure,  despite  a 
tendency  to  embonpoint,  corrected,  we  read, 
by  a  comprehension  of  the  art  of  the  corse- 
tii're.  All  her  lines  are  elegant,  like  her  ges- 
tures, and  no  Parisienne  ever  fitted  herself 
with  skirts  more  clinging  than  the  Kollon- 
tay's.  The  nose  is  just  a  trifle  heavy,  and 
the  cheeks  are  pronounced  rather  than  round. 
The  neck  and  shoulders  are  perfect.  The  lady 
makes  a  physical  impression  of  largeness 
rather  than  of  solidarity.  The  hair  seems 
more  abundant  than  it  is,  possibly  because  it 
is  so  well  groomed.  In  a  word,  there  is  very 
little  of  the  Russian  student  type  in  the  aspect 
of  the  lady.  She  has  the  Frenchwoman's  in- 
stinct for  dress.  Unfortunately,  the  Socialist 
red  is  very  becoming  to  her  style  of  beauty. 
Unfortunately,  says  the  Swiss  daily,  for  her 
attire  often  made  more  of  a  sensation  than 
did  even  her  bold  opinions,  which  she  never 
hesitated  to  set  forth  in  Berne  at  a  time  when 
the  Swiss  republic  was  having  trouble  with 
Stolypin's  government  for  refusing  to  surren- 
der refugees. 

Madame   Kollontay's   gift   for   dress   is   no 


more  remarkable,  to  follow  the  Lausanne 
daily  still,  than  her  rhetoric  of  revolution. 
She  has  what  the  Bolsheviki  refer  to  as  "all 
the  ideas."  These  include  repudiation  of  na- 
tional debts,  confiscation  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  rich,  abolition  of  armies,  end  of  dynasties 
and  collective  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  She  calls  herself  a 
revolutionary  socialist  in  Western  Europe  and 
a  Bolshevika  in  the  East.  It  is  useless  to  try 
to  find  out  what  Bolsheviki  means,  the  lady 
told  an  English  journalist,  because  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  is  discoverable  only  through 
what  the  Bolsheviki  do.  "The  Bolsheviki,"  she 
explained,  "mean  only  what  they  do."  The 
observation  was  emphasized  with  that  grace- 
ful wave  of  the  hand  at  the  end  of  the  long 
and  delicate  arm  for  which  she  is  remarkable. 
There  are  times  when  the  gestures,  the  dress 
and  accents  of  Madame  Kollontay  suggest 
that  her  past  "my  miserable  past"  she  calls 
it — must  have  embraced  the  films;  but  this 
is  untrue.  The  lady,  says  the  Swiss  daily,  is 
artlessly  cinematographic.  Her  very  silence 
is  dramatic,  filled  out  with  an  incessant  play 
of  the  large,  deep,  agitating  eyes.  When,  at 
last,  she  speaks,  the  effect  is  all  the  more  the- 
atrical because  of  the  quality  of  the  voice.  It 
it  startling  because  it  is  so  feminine,  but  it 
it  never  shriekingly  feminine,  never  unmusi- 
cal. It  is  very  ladylike  and  cultivated,  in- 
deed. 

To  employ  one  of  her  own  expressions,  she 
can  not  contemplate  violence  without  a  shud- 
der.    She   repudiates   the  very  idea. 

"But  how,"  asked  an  interviewer  for  the 
daily  already  named,  "how  are  you  to  achieve 
the  happiness  of  a  whole  people  without  re- 
sources?" 

Madame  lifted  the  wonderful  eyes  and 
waved  the  perfect  arm. 

"I  will  borrow  of  the  rich,"  she  declared, 
"of    the   banks." 

"But  the  rich,  the  banks,  will  not  lend." 

Madame  Kollontay  smiled  until  her  white 
teeth  shone.  Then  she  touched  the  inter- 
viewer caressingly  on  the  arm  and  said  in  her 
wonderful  whisper: 

"A  forced  loan  would  do." 

"You  mean  pillage,  then?" 

"Call  it  what  you  like." 

She  shrugged  those  shoulders  and  laughed 
that  laugh.  It  was  her  way  of  meeting  all 
objections  in  the  "conferences."  These  are 
characteristics  of  the  "intelligentsia"  from 
the  south  and  those  who  know  Russia  say 
she  must  have  come  from   the  south. 

There  could  be  no  mistaking  that  ac- 
cent, that  build.  She  once  taught  school,  it 
is  said,  in  a  village  not  far  from  the  place  in 
which  lived  the  beautiful  Jewess  who  later 
became  Madame  Sukhomlinoff,  with  conse- 
quences so  tragical. 
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Universal 
News  Service 

The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  through  its  world- 
wide news  gathering  service 
records  daily  the  constructive 
development  of  the  human 
race.  It  publishes  in  detail 
the  most  significant  happen- 
ings of  world  politics.  It  an- 
alyzes, classifies,  and  interprets 
world  events  editorially  from 
an  international  view  point. 
Its  governing  purpose  in  this 
period  is  to  establish  a  better 
understanding  between  the 
progressive  elements  in  human 
affairs,  not  only  in  America, 
but  throughout  the  world. 

The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  is  on  general  sale 
throughout  the  world  at  news 
stands,  hotels  and  Christian 
Science  reading-rooms  at  3c  a 
copy.  A  monthly  trial  sub- 
scription by  mail  anywhere  in 
the  world  for  75c,  a  sample 
copy  on  request. 
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AEGER 


Is  the  Best  for 
Children 


Because  it  is  healthy, 
soft,  comfortable,  dur- 
able, absorbs  moisture 
and  perspiration 
quickly,  thus  prevent- 
ing colds.  It  is  the 
only  natural  covering 
for  the  little  one's 
body.  For  the  chil- 
dren there  is  under- 
wear, stockings,  caps, 
coats,  sweaters,  night 
dresses,  night  shirts, 
pyjamas,  slippers, 
dressing,  gowns,  etc. 
For  sale  at  Jaeger 
Stores  and  Agencies 
throughout  the  Do- 
minion. 

A  fully  illuttrftted  ratal  gue  free  on  Application 

dr.  Jaeger  s"XT,^ra"C0-  limited 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

British  "founded  1883" 


The  Best  Selling  Book  of 
the  Month 

THE  first  place  in  sales  this  month  still 
goes  to  Ralph  Connor's  book  "The 
Major,"  but  gaining  rapidly  is  Jeffrey 
Farnol's  "The  Definite  Object"  (Musson 
Book  Co.). 

"The  Definite  Object"  is  distinctly  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  Farnol  story. 
Readers  who  remember  "The  Amateur 
Gentleman"  and  "Beltane  the  Smith"  will 
perhaps  be  surprised,  for  there  are  no 
strutting  gallants,  no  fair  ladies  in  ruffles, 
no  churls. in  homespun  smalls,  in  this 
latest  book.  It  is  far  removed  from  the 
field  of  historical  romance. 

Farnol's  latest  book  deals  with  a  young 
man  of  wealth  and  refinement  named 
Ravenslee.  who  suddenly  wakens  up  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  wasting  his  life.  The  very 
night  that  the  great  light  breaks  upon 
him,  a  burglar  breaks  into  his  house  and 
Ravenslee  catches  him  red-handed.  The 
burglar  proves  to  be  very  much  of  an 
amateur,  a  young  fellow  named  Spike, 
who  has  aspirations  to  be  a  prize  fighter 
and  who  lives  with  his  sister  in  a  crowded 
tenement  house  known  as  "Mulligans." 
Ravenslee  believes  there  is  good  in  Spike 
and  decides  to  go  and  live  near  him  at 
"Mulligans"  for  a  time.  He  puts  on  old 
clothes  and  sallies  out  with  the  repentant 
Spike.  He  meets  Hermione,  the  sister  of 
Spike.  Literature  has  produced  many 
perfect  heroines,  but  never  has  the  equal 
of  Hermione  been  seen.  She  is  the  pink 
of  perfection,  the  joy  of  the  neighborhood, 
the  beloved  of  everyone,  the  staff  on  which 
they  all  lean  in  adversity,  the  nurse  of  all 
the  sick  children  for  a  wide  radius,  the 
supporter  and  faithful  teacher  of  the 
weak  Spike;  withal  beautiful  in  the  most 
approved  blue-eyed,  curl-on-the-neck,  mid- 
Victorian  way.  Ravenslee  falls  head  over 
heels  in  love  with  Hermione  and  finds  that 
at  last  he  has  a  definite  object  in  life.  In- 
cidentally he  finds  himself  plunged  into 
an  environment  where  prize-fighters 
abound  and  the  police  tools  of  Tammany 
lay  snares  for  the  unwary. 

It  is  a  story  full  of  color,  but  it  is  not 
Jeffery  Farnol  at  his  best.  His  admirers, 
and  their  number  is  legion,  like  him  when 
his  pen  conjures  up  pictures  of  handsome 
courtiers  in  slashed  doublets,  courts  and 
camps  and  stage  coaches.  "The  Definite 
Object"  is  a  venture  into  a  new  field  where 
this  agile  spinner  of  romantic  tales  is 
obviously  less  at  home. 


Record  of  New  Books 

FICTION. 

Tommy  and  the  Maid  of  Athens.  By 
Joseph  Hocking.  (Hodder&  Stough- 
ton.    50c.) 

Companion    book    to    "Tommy."      A 
story   of   intrigue,   adventure   and    ro- 
mance   in    the    Near    East,    in    which 
Tommy  figures  again,  with  the  fascin- 
ating Maid  of  Athens  for  heroine. 
In   a  Strange   Land.     By    David   Lyall. 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton.    $1.25.) 
A  characteristic   David   Lyall  story 
with  a  new  turn  to  it. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

FIVE  CENTS  PER   WORD 
PER  MONTH 

Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  month  close 
on  20th  of  the  second  month  pre- 
ceding issue. 


EDUCATIONAL 

rpHE  DE  BRISAY  METHOD  IS  THL 
-*-  royal  road  to  Latin,  French,  German. 
Spanish.  Thorough  mail  courses.  Students 
everywhere.  Highest  references.  Academic 
De  Brisay.  Ottawa.  12-lK' 


INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING  IN  BOOK- 
keeping,  shorthand,  civil  service,  ma- 
triculation. Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
particulars.  Dominion  Business  College, 
357  College  Street,  Toronto.  J.  V.  Mit- 
chell,  B.A.,    Principal.  (tf) 


BOOKS. 

LfNCYCLOPJEDIA  BHITANNICA.  EIGH- 
■*^J  teen  dollars.  Catalog.  Awdrey  Mc- 
Creery.   Chatham.  (6-181 


SHORT    STORY    MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED. 

rfARN  $25.00  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME. 
■^  writing  for  newspapers,  magazines ; 
experience  unnecessary;  details  free.  Press 
Syndicate.    615    St.    Louis,    Mo.  (tf ) 


BUSINESS 
T  ONG  ESTABLISHED.  RELIABLE 
-^  Vancouver  business  man  wants  Eastern 
connection:  will  represent,  collect,  report; 
full  office  staff,  references.  Welch.  Box 
863,    Vancouver.  (3-181 


PATENT  AND  LEGAL. 
LiETHERSTONHAUGH  &  CO..  THE  OLD 
-I-  established  firm.  Patent*  everywhere. 
Head  office  Royal  Bank  Bldg.,  Toroato. 
Ottawa  office.  5  Elgin  Street.  Offices 
throughout   Canada.      Booklet   free.      (4-18) 


STAMPS  AND  COINS. 

STAMPS  -PACKAGE  FREE  TO  COL- 
lectors  for  two  cents  postage.  Also 
offer  hundred  different  foreign.  Catalogue. 
Hinges  all  five  cents.  We  buy  stamps. 
Marks   Stamp   Co.,   Toronto,   Canada.        (tf) 


MORE  DOLLARS. 
YOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW 
-1-  out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
MacLesn  Representative*.  To-day  there  are 
in  Canada,  men  and  women,  who  find  that 
our  proposition  worked  for  an  hour  or  two 
daily  provides  for  many  of  the  added  lux- 
uries of  life.  You  supply  us  the  tim*' 
we*ll  supply  you  the  money.  Write  for  full 
particulars.  The  IfaeLwu  PuMishing  Co.. 
Ltd.,  Dept.  M.  148-153  University  Avenue. 
Toronto.    Canada. 


hi    MaeLean's    Magazivr     II    will    Identify    you. 
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Green  Mirror.    By  H.  Walpole.     (McClel- 
land, Goodchild  &  Stewart.     $1.50.) 
In    the   "mirror"   will    be    found   re- 
flected  the   life   of  the   family  of  the 
Duchess  of  Wrexe,  and  the  story  shows 
how   youth    and    love   can    shatter   the 
mirror  of  family  pride  and  selfish  pro- 
fession. 
. I pron  Strings.     By  E.  Gates.     (McClel- 
land, Goodchild  &  Stewart.     $1.35.) 
This  story  is  by  the  author  of  "The 
Poor  Little  Rich  Girl"  and  pictures  the 
life  of  the  girl — there  are  thousands 
like  her — who  is  sacrificed  not  on  any 
altar  of  family  pride  or  ambition,  but 
to  the  idol  of  her  own  sense  of  duty. 
The  Raven  Patrol  of  Bob's  Hill.    By  C.  P. 
Burton.      (McClelland,   Goodchild  & 
Stewart.     $1.35.) 

A  good  going  boy's  story  of  up-to- 
date  adventure. 
The  Sturdy  Oak.     By  Mary  Austin  and 
fourteen  other  authors.    (McClelland, 
Goodchild  &  Stewart.     $1.50.) 
A  work  of  fiction  in  new  fashion. 
Armored  Car  Scouts.    By  Capt.  F.  S.  Bre- 
reton.     (Win.  Bripgs.  $1.25.) 
Thrilling  new  war  novel  by  this  well 
known  writer. 
The   Shell.      By   A.    C.    Stewart.       (Wm. 
Briggs.     75c.) 

The  appearance  of  this  book  is  en- 
tirely novel.  It  is  made  in  the  form  of 
an  eighteen-pounder  shell,  and  contains 
high  power  matter. 

The  Safety  Curtain.     By  E.  M.  Dell.     (S. 

B.  Gundy.    $1.25.) 
Wanted  a  Tortoise-Shell.    By  Peter  Blun- 

dell.     (S.  B.  Gundy.    $1.25.) 
The  Shining  Heights.     By  I.  A.  R.  Wylie. 

(S.  B.  Gundy.     $1.50). 
The  Three  Black  Pennys.  By  Joseph  Her- 

gesheimer.     (S.  B.  Gundy.     $1.50.) 
The  Maid  With  Wings.    By  E.  B.  Osborn. 

S.  B.  Gundy.     $1.50.) 
Once   Upon  a   Time.     By   A.   A.   Milne. 

(Hodder  &  Stoughton.     $1.25.) 

WAR  BOOKS. 

Jack  Cornwall,  V.C.  Anonymous.  ( Hod- 
der &  Stoughton.     50c.) 

The  Lie  of  August  3rd,  1914.  Trans, 
from  French.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
$1.50.) 

The  Eyes  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  Lt  A. 
H.  Munday.  (Musson  Book  Co. 
$1.50.) 

Our  Sea-Power.    H.  W.  Household.     (The 

Macmillan  Co.     60c.) 
The  Old  Front  Line.    J.  Masefield.     (The 

Macmillan  Co.     $1.) 
My    Adventures    as    a    German    Secret 

Agent.      Von    Der    Goltz.       (Dent. 

$1.50.) 
Italy  at  War.  Anonymous.  (Dent.  $1.75.) 
Fighting  For  Peace.     Henrv  Van   Dyke. 

(The  Copp,  Clark  Co.    $1.25.) 
Best  O'  Luck.    A.  McClintock.     (McClel- 
land, Goodchild  &  Stewart    $1.) 
Six  Women  and  the  Invasion.     G.  &  M. 

Yerta.     (The  Macmillan  Co.    $2.) 
Fragments  From  France  (4  vols.,  bound). 

Bairnsfather.     (Wm.  Briggs.     $2.) 
A  Diary  of  Great  War.    Saml.  Pepys,  Jr. 

(2nd  series.)     (S.  B.  Gundy.    $1.50.) 
At  the  Serbian  Front  in  Macedonia.   E.  P. 

Stebbing.     (S.  B.  Gundy.    $1.50.) 
The  Cross  at  the  Front.     Thos.  Tiplady. 

(S.  B.  Gundy.     $1.) 


A  Suggestion  to  Parliament 


WE  were  sitting  in  the  smoking  com- 
partment of  a  Pullman,  hitched  to  a 
ken-down,  coughy  engine  that  was 
jerking  its  way  along  the  uneven  tracks  that 
paralleled  the  Bonnechere  River.  I  had 
up  the  Algonquin  Park  Streams  for  a  few 
weeks'  loaf — fishing,  smoking,  reading,  think- 
ing. As  the  engine  labored  along — the  bleak, 
stubby  remains  of  fine  spruce  forests  on  one 
side  of  it,  and  the  turgid  little  river  full 
of  pulp  wood  on  the  other,  I  half  closed 
my  eyes  and  dreamily  played  a  monstrous 
trout  on  a  gossamer  line.  Just  as  I  was 
about  to  land  my  catch,  the  chap  sitting 
opposite  me  remarked  in  the  same  matter 
of  fact  tone  in  which  he  might  have  said 
Good  Evening!  "How  can  they  do  it  for 
seventy-five  cents?"  He  seemed  perfectly 
sane,  his  grey  eyes  were  steady  and  calm, 
so  my  first  impulse  to  plead  an  engagement 
developed  into  the  conventional  "I  beg  your 
pardon?"  Preston  continued,  "When  I  an- 
swered their  first  advertisement  in  The  New 
Republic,  I  cheerfully  anticipated  getting 
seventy-five  cents'  worth— if  that— some 
cheap,  abridged,  poorly  edited  book,  printed 
in  eye-straining  type  on  butcher's  manila. 
But  those  two  books  came! — Just  think — a 
350-page  copy  of  "Thjis  Spake  Zarathustra" 
— I  had  tried  for  months  to  get  that  last 
word  of  "Kultur" — translated  by  Thomas 
Common,  and  with  an  introduction  by  Frau 
Nietzsche,  and  a  volume  of  the  finest  col- 
lection of  13  Dc  Maupassant  stories  I've 
ever  seen,  and  I  think  I  know  my  I)e  Mau- 
nt,  I  felt  that  I  had  cheated  the  pub- 
lishers." Preston  paused  for  breath — I 
learned  afterwards  that  he  is  an  unusually 
taciturn  man  and  before  he  could  resume, 
I  had  opened  my  bag  and  fished  out  two 
charming  limn  croft  leather  volumes,  "The 
Way  of  All  Flesh"  and  "The  Mayor  of  Cas- 
tcrbridge,"  with  Joyce   Kilmer's  introduction. 

"I     thought     you     were     a     bit     queer 
first,"    I    said,    "but    they    say    people    are 
judged  by  the  books  they  read,  so  we  don't 
need   any   other   introduction." 

"I  should  say  not."  Preston  exclaimed, 
"collectors  of  the  Modern  Library  don't. 
Aren't  they  the  most  satisfying  companion 
volumes  ever?" 

Just  then  the  crazy  engine  grunted  and 
nulled  up  at  Golden  Lake  Junction,  where 
Preston  and  I  got  out.  stretched  our  legs 
and  passed  the  time  of  night  with  a  group 
of  French-Canadian  lumber  jacks.  Preston 
told  them  the  yarn  about  Isaac  Newton  cut- 
ting a  big  hole  and  a  small  hole  in  the  side 
of  his  barn  "so  that  both  his  big  cat  and  her 
kittens  could  get  out  at  night,  and  we  could 
hear  their  appreciative  guffaws  as  we  set- 
tled down   again   to  our  pines  and   our  chat. 

I  told  Pre  =  ton  a  lot  about  th"  Modern 
Library  that  he  didn't  know.  He  had  gotten 
only  the  first  twelve  titles.  He  let  his  pipe 
go  out  several  times  when  I  told  him  there 
were  thirty  volumes  to  be  hnd  for  the  same 
seventy-five  cent  price,  and  that  almost  every 
one  of  the  new  titles  had  an  introduction 
bv  such  m~n  as  P-idraic  Colum.  Alexander 
Harvey,  Willard  Huntington  Wright,  etc.. 
which  some  people  thought  alone  worth  the 
seventy-five  cents. 

I  waxed  eloquent,  and,  before  we  thought 
of  turning  in  for  the  night,  had  explained 
how  The  Modern  Library  had  started  with 
the  idea  of  giving  the  reading  public  the 
very  best  in  modern  thought  at  as  low  a 
price  as  possible,  and  in  a  simple,  attractive. 
convenient  form.  It  included  books  that  had 
never  been  published  in  this  country  before, 
such  as  "Married"  and  "A  Miracle  of  St. 
Antony,"  and  out  of  print  books;  that  it 
bought  from  other  publishers  the  right  to 
reprint    such   worth-while   books    of   contem- 


poraneous interest  as  Wells'  "War  in  the 
Air,"  James  Stephens'  "Mary,  Mary,"  and 
Schnitzler'g    Plays. 

"Best  sellers  don't  mean  entree  to  The 
Modern  Libary,"  I  said,  "though  'The  Best 
Russian  Stories'  and  'The  Way  of  All  Flesh' 
and  'Dorian  Gray'  and  several  others  have 
been  reprinted  several  times  in  this 
edition" 

"Do  you  realize,"  said  Preston,  "that  those 
fellows  are  doing  something  big?  Only  one 
or  two  English  publishers  have  attempted 
anything  as  fine  as  that  Modern  Library" — 

"That's  just  what  Gerould  of  The  Bellman, 
William  Marion  Reedy  and)  Mencken  and 
Kerfoot  and  all  the  critics  are  saying,"  I 
answered.  "Clifford  Smyth  of  The  New  York 
Times,  and  he  knows  boys,  says: 

"  'If  real  merit  in  typography,  binding, 
convenience,  and — best  of  all — subject  mat- 
ter, counts  for  anything,  these  books  are 
certainly  deserving  of  a  fine  measure  of 
success.  They  fill  a  need  that  is  not  quite 
covered,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  by  any 
other  publication   in   the   field   just   now.' " 

Preston  exclaimed,  "Great  heavens,  man, 
I'm  a  Modern  Library  fan  myself,  but  you 
'seem  to  remember  word  for  word  what 
people  say  about  it.  They  ought  to  have 
you  on  their  pay  roll."  "Well,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  they  have,"  I  replied,  with  some- 
what of  a  sheepish  grin,  "in  fact,  I'm  one 
of  the  publishers  of  the  Modern  Library. 
I  wouldn't  have  started  talking  about  it  if 
you  hadn't  wound  me  up,  so  you'll  have  to 
excuse  me,  and — " 

"Excuse  you  nothing."  said  Preston,  "there 
ought  to  be  an  Art  of  Parliament  nblijiinn 
everyone  to  read  The  Modern  Library.  I'll 
call  it  square,  though,  if  you  give  me  one 
of  your  new  lists,  and  have  breakfast  with 
me  at  the  Chateau  Laurier  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

So  we  shook  hands,  and  a  few  minutes 
later,  as  I  pulled  the  tan-colored  blanket 
over  my  legs,  the  poor  old  spavined  engine 
gave  an  extra  cough  or  two,  and  the  last 
that  I  remember  of  that  night  is  the  vision 
of  a  gigantic  trout  reading  "The  Red  Lily" 
in  a  barn  with  two  cats.  Here  is  the  list 
Boni   gave   Preston: 

PREVIOUSLY    PUBLISHED 

Oscar   Wilde    Dorian    Gray 

Strindbere     Married 

Stevenson    Treasure   Island 

H.   G.   Wells    The  Wnr   in   the   Air 

Henrik   Ibsen    Plays:   A   Doll's  Hoose.    Ghosts, 

An  Enemy  of  the  People 

Anatole   France    The   Red    Lily 

De    Maupassant     Mademoiselle    Fin 

Nietzsche Thus    Spake    Zarathustra 

Dostoycvsky     A    Miracle    of    St.    Anthony 

rlinck     .' Poor    People 

Schopenhauer     Studies    in     Pessimism 

Samuel   Butler    The  Way  of   All    Flesh 

GeorKe  Meredith    Diana  of  the  Crossways 

G.   B.   Shaw An   Unsocial   Socialist 

Geo.  Moore   Confessions  of  a  Young  Man 

Thomas  Hardy    The  Mayor  of  Casterbridee 

Thos.   Seltzer    Best  Russian   Short  Stories 

JUST    PUBLISHED 

Oscar     Wilde     Poems 

Nietzsche Beyond    Good   and   Evil 

Turcrenev Fathers   and   Sons 

Anatole   France.  .The   Crime  of   Sylvestre   Bonnard 

Swinburne     Poems 

Wm.  Dean  Howells  ...A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes 

W.  S.   Gilbert   The  Mikado  and  other  Plays 

H.   G.   Wells    Ann    Veronica 

Gustave    Flaubert    Madame    Bovary 

James    Stephens    Mary.    Mary 

Anton    Chekhov    Rothschild's    Fiddle,    etc. 

vr'.hur   Schnitzler    Anatol  and   Other   Plays 

Sundermann     Dame    Care 

Lord    Dunsany    A    Dreamers    Tales 

G    K.  Chesterton..  .The  Man   Who   Was  Thursday 

Henrik    Ibsen Plays:    Hedda    Gabler.    Pillars   of 

Society,    The    Master    Builder 

Haeckel,  Thompson,  Welsmann.  etc .. 

Evolution    in   Modern    Thought 


Hand-bound    limp    croft    leather,    75c    per   vol.,    at   all   stores,    6c    extra   by   mail 

Published  in  Canada  by 

The  Musson  Book   Company,  Limited 

Cor.  of  East  Dundas  and  Victoria  Sts.,  Toronto 
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No.    9/1—  Massive    sllverplated    Raking    Dish,    burnished    finish, 
engravid    cover.      Ivoroid    Handles   and    Tip       ....       $20.00    Ltlst 


No.  12/16— Beautiful  Bright  bumiahed    Casserole    with    Ivoroid    Handle*. 
UL-al    piercing    and    electiu  eiigiaved,    capacity    3V4    pints    -    $13.00    LJat 


No.    32/6— Handsome    pierced    elr< 
fraved,    lllvi 
feet,   bright  bumi-hed  flnuih,  J. 


No.  8/7— Coffee  and  Tea  Set  with  17"  Tray;  electro- engraved ;   Bright  burnished;   insulated   handle*   on 
H    and    Tea    Pot 


Coffee 
Tee 

Sugar 


118.50  Lilt        Cream 

$16.50  Li»t         No.    2/7— Waiter   15" 

$10.50  Llet        No.   t/e— Walter   n- 


$  •>:»  I.i  :t 
$20.00  Llet 
$25.00  List 


'£k 


muni  iiiniim 


14/14—9"   Pie   Plate,  neat  piercing,    with    electro-em 
Ivoroid    Handle*,    bright    burnished  finish      .  .  $10.00  List 


Aelt   Your  Jeweller  to  ehow  you  theee  Patterne 
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MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 


J.  B.  MACLEAN,   President 


T.   B.  COSTA  IN,  Editor 


D.   B.  GILLIES.  Manager 
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Prompt 
Shipments 

'  Manufacturers,  to-day,  are  laboring 
under  difficulties,  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  materials,  shortage  of 
labor  and  delays  in  transportation. 
Notwithstanding  these  difficulties, 
we  are  able  to 
assure  good 
service,  and 
can  make 
prompt  ship- 
ments of  tele- 
phones  and 
telephone  ma- 
terials. 

We  are  main- 
t  a  i  n  i  n  g  the 
same  high 
standard  of 
quality  in  our 
telephones  as 
we  did  before 
the  scarcity  of  materials  developed. 
The  instruments  we  are  making  to- 
day are  fully  capable  of  sustaining 
our  reputation  as  makers  of  the 
highest  class  telephones. 

Quality  Guaranteed 

Everything  we  sell  is  guaranteed, 

and  we  carry  everything  required 

for  equipping  a  complete  telephone 

i  system,  no  matter  how  large  or  how 

1  small. 
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^""^  ^  P  ronage  of  all 
who  have  the 
interests  of  the 
INDE  P  E  ND- 
ENT  telephone  movement  at  heart. 
Our  prices  are  right.  Let  us  esti- 
mate on  vour  requirements  during 
1918. 

Free  Bulletins 

The  No.  3  tells  how  to  build  rural 
lines. 

The  No.  6  describes  our  rural  tele- 
phones. 

The  No.  5  describes  our  Presto- 
Phone  Automatic  Systems  for  large 
factories. 

The  No.  7  describes  our  small  priv- 
ate systems  for  homes,  garages,  etc. 
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RAPID  FIRE 


Business  today  is  a  rapid-fire 
proposition. 

We've  got  to  have  people  and 
machines  that  win  because  they 
are  better. 

The  Royal  Typewriter  is  built 
with  this  fact  in  mind. 

It  is  built  for  the  rapid-fire, 
strenuous  business  of  the  time. 

Weakness  is  eliminated,  strength 
is  reinforced  and  effectiveness 
is  intensified. 

We  look  ten  years  ahead  for 
you. 
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Future  Bright  If  Industry  is  Not 
Hampered 


THERE  are  certain  matters  of  tem- 
porary import  affecting  the  busi- 
ness outlook  at  time  of  writing. 
Foremost,  of  course,  is  the  fuel  problem. 
The  order  establishing  heatless  days  may 
or  may  not  relieve  the  fuel  shortage,  but 
unquestionably  it  has  helped  to  further 
complicate  the  industrial  situation.  In- 
dustry is  not  in  a  position  to  take  holidays 
and  the  enforced  rest  has  added  to  the 
burden  of  unfilled  orders  in  most  lines 
and  most  factories. 

However,  fuel  and  the  lack  thereof  is 
a  purely  temporary  consideration  and  by 
the  time  these  words  are  published  the 
worst  of  our  difficulties  in  that  respect 
will  be  over.  The  problem  that  business 
men  in  Canada  are  considering  is  not  one 
of  the  present,  but  purely  one  of  the 
future.  The  present  is  merely  a  continua- 
tion of  the  prosperous  conditions  of  the 
past  two  years  carried  along  by  force  of 
war  circumstances  and  certain  of  continu- 
ation as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  No  one, 
not  even  the  rankest  pessimist,  suggests 
that  there  can  be  any  change  in  the 
general  prosperity  that  pervades  Canada 
as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  It  is  a  fixed  con- 
dition.   But  what  of  the  future? 

The  feeling  among  thinking  men  to- 
day is  that,  unless  the  war  ends  very 
soon  and  very  suddenly,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  prolonged  for  at  least  another 
year  and  probably  longer.  The  hope  of 
an  early  peace  is  based  entirely  on  the 
belief  that  Germany  may  "blow  un" 
internally  before  the  spring  comes.  Un- 
questionablv  the  Central  Powers  are  in 
bad  shape  from  the  standpoint  of  food  as 
attested  by  the  recent  general  strikes. 
If  it  so  developed  that  the  lack  of  food 
became  greater  than  the  people  could 
bear,  then  the  hoped-for  end  might  come. 
It  is  not  a  very  tangible  hope,  however, 
and  the  Allies  are  not  building  upon  it. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  iron  will 
of  the  German  rulers  will  be  imposed  on 
the  populace  and  that  the  struggling 
Central  Powers  will  come  through  the 
winter  and  continue  the  struggle  for 
another  year  at  least. 

THE  writer  had  occasion  recently  to 
discuss  the  future  outlook  with  the 
head  of  one  of  the  largest  Canadian 
banks. 

"We  are  not  afraid  of  the  future,"  he 
said.  "Unquestionable  the  coming  of 
peace  will  bring  many  new  problems  but, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a 
long  time  to  anticipate  and  prepare  for 
these  problems — and  will  perhaps  have  a 
long  time  still  to  further  prepare, — it 
does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  we  will 
face  the  black  ruin  or  the  acute  depres- 
sion   that    some    fear.      The    industrial 
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world  weather"-'  the  shock  of  war  which 
came  upon  us  almost  out  of  a  blue  sk- 
with  all  the  effect  of  a  stunning  thunder- 
bolt. Surely  it  will  be  possible  to 
weather  the  shock  of  Deace  which  we  can 
look  forward  to  and  which  we  are  pre- 
paring for." 

"There  is  one  danger,"  he  went  on.  "The 
tendency  to  attack  and  vilify  our  big 
industries  is  a  dangerous  one.  After  the 
war  the  great  "»oWei"  will  be  to  orovid" 
employment  and  it  is  important  that  our 
industrial  strength  should  not  be  im- 
paired. The  suggestions  so  openly  made 
now  for  the  cramping  and  checking  of 
industrial  operations  which  arise  out  of 
class  strife  could,  if  put  into  effect,  have 
only  one  result:  The  lessening  of  em- 
ployment after  the  war. 

"The  great  problem,  I  repeat,  is  to  in- 
sure employment  for  everyone  including 
the  returned  soldiers  who  will  come  back 
gradually  into  ''ivil  life,  during  the  period 
of  reconstruction  immediately  followin 
on  the  making  of  neace  and  the  ending 
of  war  industry.  We  should  do  nothing 
now  to  make  it  harder  then  to  keep  the 
wheels  of  our  factories  turning." 

On  the  score  of  the  future  there  is  a 
growing  imnatience  on  the  part  of  think- 
ing men  to  see  some  program  of  national 
organization  begun.  It  is  universally 
recognized  that  the  most  nressing  prob- 
lems which  will  face  us  then  should  not 
be  left  to  individual  action.  A  definite 
plan  must  be  worked  out  to  find  employ- 
ment for  returned  soldiers,  a  plan  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  various  p-overnments. 
This  will  be  necessary  on  two  counts: 
First,  to  make  it  certain  beyond  all 
chance  of  mistake  that  every  returned 
man  gets  a  suitable  position;  and  second 
to  protect  industry  from  an  unorganized 
influx  of  unplaceable  labor.  So  far  there 
been  little  evidence  of  definite  action 
on  the  part  of  governments  and  men 
who  see  the  "ravity  of  the  situation  arc 
growing  impatient. 

It  is  time,  high  time,  that  this  problem 
WM  approached  in  a  national  way.  The 
Dominion  must  be  organized  to  meet 
peace  better  than  it  is  being  organized 
for  war.  The  initiative  should  come  from 
the  Dominion  Government. 

IN  the  meantime  business  conditions 
throughout  Canada  are  favorable  from 
every  anfle.  Factories  are  busy  and 
order  books  are  filled.  Stores  are  doing 
a  big  volume  of  business.  Collections 
generally  are  better.  Money  is  plentiful. 
There  are  grave  difficulties  to  be  faced, 
of  course,  the  same  difficulties  that  have 
been  hampering  us  for  the  past  year  and 
a  half— -lack  of  material  and  lack  of 
labor.      The   difficulty    found    in    getting 
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men   and    materials   is    more   acute   now 
than    ever    and   at   time    of    writing    is 
further  complicated   by  the  very  serious 
of  fuel. 
The  chief  difficulty   is    with    n  ference 
ials.     The  shortage  in  the  most 
important  lines   is  getting  more  serious 
all  the  time,  steel,  wool,  cotton,  chemicals 
li   kinds.     If  the  war  continues  In- 
definitely the  markets  of  the  world  will 
be  absolutely  bared  of  all  such  supplies 
except  what  are  needed  for    war   supplies. 
That    is    the    greatest    danger    ahead    of 
business   at   the   present   ti- 
lt   is    remarkable,    in    fact,    that    our 
factories   keep   running   steadily   in   view 
of  the  conditions  which  prevail.     There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Priority  Board 
at   Washington   is  treating  Canada  with 
eminent   fairness   for   we    still    get   sup- 
plies from  the  United  States  which  our 
American  Allies  can  ill  spare. 

The  chief  difficulty  is  with  steel.  Con- 
ditions have  been  bad  for  some  time  and 
that  they  are  not  getting  better  is  in- 
dicated by  the  following  from  The  Finan- 
cial Post:  "Conditions  in  the  steel  trade 
continue  unfavorable  owing  to  the  severe 
weather  which  has  prevailed  for  several 
weeks.  The  railways  have  been  badly 
handicapped  by  the  low  temperatures  and 
the  yards  are  still  congested,  with  the  re- 
sult that  shipments  are  coming  in  slowly. 
For  this  reason  there  is  no  improvement 
in  the  coke  situation,  which  continues 
acute,  and  the  shortage  is  interfering 
with  the  manufacture  nf  steel,  and  relief 
cannot  be  expected  in  this  quarter  until 
the  supnlv  of  coke  is  materially  in- 
creased. The  cold  weather  is  also  inter- 
fering with  manufacturing  operations  at 
the  steel  plants,  restricting  production 
considerably.  Adverse  conditions  will 
likely  prevail  for  the  balance  of  this 
month.  The  demand  for  steel  for  com- 
mercial purposes  is  showing  some  im- 
ement,  but  deliveries  have  been  re- 
tarded by  the  freight  congestion." 

Labor  difficulties  are  not  as  great  as 
had  been  deemed  likely  when  conscription 
was  first  mooted.  The  draft  has  drawn 
up  so  comparatively  few  that  labor  con- 
ditions have  been  practically  undisturbed. 
It  is  still  difficult  to  get  help,  particu- 
larly in  the  skilled  trades.  Tailors,  for 
instance,  lind  it  almost  impossible  to  get 
men ;  the  journeyman  tailor  can  get  more 
at  munition  work  than  at  his  trade. 
Under  the  circumstances,  however,  con- 
ditions are  not  bad  enough  to  give  any 
cause  for  serious  complaint. 

With  the  more  general  application  of 
the  Military  Service  Act  the  labor  short- 
age will  become  more  acute,  but  the  chief 
difficulty  looming  up  is  in  regard  to  farm 
labor.  This  summer  it  is  going  to  be 
necessary  to  have  more  help  for  the 
farmer  and  industry  is  bound  to  suffer. 


Strathcona's  Last  Million 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  Canadian  Northern 
was  ever  in  as  bad  shape  as  the  Canadian 
Pacific  was  in  its  worst  days.  The  em- 
ployees from  the  president  down  were  at 
times  three  or  four  months  behind  in  re- 
ceiving their  pay.  Lord  Strathcona,  who 
had  been  giving  all  his  spare  money  to 
help,  arrived  at  a  board  meeting  one  day 
and  put  down  one  million  dollars,  saying, 
"This  is  the  last  cent  I  own."  Van  Home 
wanted  it  to  be  used  in  buying  equipment, 
but  Shaughnessy,  who  was  present,  said, 
"No,  I  want  that  ear  marked  to  pay  wages 
and  certain  kinds  of  bills. 


Would  you  Ask  a  Man  to  Neglect 
his  Business  for  yours? 


IT   means    that    to    ask  your    friend    to   assume    the 
Executorship  of  your  estate.    To  properly  administer 
an  estate  requires  more  time,  experience  and  exertion 
than  it  is  fair  to  ask  of  a  business  friend  in  addition  to 
his  regular  occupation. 

In  making  your  Will,  consider  the  advantages  of 
having  an  experienced  and  trustworthy  Corporate 
Executor  to  look  after  your  affairs. 

A  Trust  Corporation  has  every  facility  for  business-like  execu- 
tion of  every  direction  in  the  Will  and  is  in  a  position  to  promptly 
furnish  statements  of  its  Trust  Accounts.  Wrilc  for  Booklet 
"Making  Vour  H  ill." 
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Canada's  War 
Loans  including 
Victory   Bonds" 

Interesting  things   about    them 

Record  of  subscriptions  to  the 
Victory  and  Domestic  War  Loans 
by  provinces — Record  of  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Victory  Loan — 
How  to  buy  and  sell,  etc. 


820,035  people  out  of  a  total 
population  of  7,891 ,000  bought 
Victory  Bonds.  This  ii  a  mea- 
sure of  the  Canadian  people' t 
practical  interett  in  their  own 
loam. 

Wt  shall  bt  [lad  to  tufflj  a  reft  ,n  riqutti. 
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your  i<i«.     insurance    policies,    note*, 

accounts,  deed*,  all  valuable  books  and  papers 
you  need  a  Goldie  and  MoCullocfa  Sa/e. 
They  are  made  in  all  sizes  mutable  for  the 
home  and  for  the  office.  Goldie  and  McCtil- 
lock  Vault  Doors  are  Canada's  standard. 
If  you  are  interested  in  the  protection  you  can 
ret  from  a  really  good  aafe,  tend  for  a  copy 
of  "Profitable  Experience"  which  tella  ho* 
through  the  wont  fires  in  Canada,  G.  A  IfoC. 
Safes  hare  preserved,  unharmed,  all  raluabl." 
entrusted  to  them.  We  will  send  you,  at  the 
suae    time.    OUT    Catalog    M-32. 

THE 

Goldie  &  MTulloch 

COMPANY.  LIMITED. 

Head  Office  and  Works — Gait,  ( Int.  ,  Cm 

Toronto     Office 

1101-2   Traders   Bank   Bide 

Western     Branch     Office 
248    McDermott    A«„    Winnipeg,    Man. 


The  Investment  Situation 

This  is  the  idea  of  investment  that  MacLean's  Magazine  desires  to  present :  That 
men  and  women  should  save  carefully,  putting  their  money  in  the  bank;  should  carry 
endowment  and  life  insurance;  should  make  a  will,  naming  some  good  trust  company 
as  executor.  When  these  matters  have  been  taken  care  of,  the  surplus  income  should 
be  invested  in  good  Government  and  municipal  bonds.  To  these  might  be  added  good 
real  estate  mortgages,  but  the  average  man  or  woman  who  is  not  in  close  touch  with 
values  would  be  unwise  to  put  money  into  mortgages  at  the  present  time,  except 
indirectly  through  investment  in  some  of  the  good  loan  companies'  shares.  Men  am) 
women,  and  particularly  young  men,  whose  incomes  are  above  the  average,  who  art 
not  dependent  upon  a  sure  income  from  their  investments  and  who  are  willing  to  take 
risks  to  secure  a  larger  return  on  their  money,  may  buy  shares  in  financial  and  indus- 
trial companies.  MacLean's  Magazine  does  not  care  to  advise  readers  an  any  par- 
ticular securities,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  editor  of  "The  Financial  Post"  will  gladly 
give  regular  subscribers  opinions  on  new  flotations. — THE  Editors. 

War  Conditions  Dominate  Situation 


ALTHOUGH  the  Canadian  securi- 
ties markets  were  not  affected  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  American  by 
the  recent  movement  which  came  with 
talk  of  internal  domestic  trouble  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  opinion  that  peace  might 
be  closer,  there  was  still  a  noticeable  im- 
provement. Nor  was  the  advantage  all 
lost  in  the  reaction,  there  being  a  larger 
number  of  stocks  now  in  the  open  trading 
than  a  month  ago,  while  a  number  of  them 
have  shown  substantial  gains. 

Retrospectively,  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  real  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  any  very  strong  price 
structure.  There  was  no  indication  that 
the  peace  talk  was  anything  more  than 
optimism,  but  perhaps  the  best  feature 
of  the  situation  was  that  mere  senti- 
mental influence  was  such  that  the  bulls 
were  able  to  build  a  campaign  upon  it. 
Of  course  they  were  aided  in  their  plans 
by  the  technical  situation — the  fact  that 
there  were  a  large  number  of  short  ac- 
counts, and  the  circumstance  that  the 
market  was  pretty  well  sold  out — but  it 
still  remains  that  there  was  the  necessary 
underlying  strength  and  confidence  to 
turn  news  that  could  not  be  considered  as 
a  real  factor  in  the  situation  into  an  in- 
fluence for  strength. 

The  relapse  to  dullness  came,  as  it  was 
expected  by  close  students  of  the  situa- 
tion, as  soon  as  the  movement  had  played 
itself  out.  With  heavy  national  financing 
to  be  undertaken  in  the  near  future,  and 
with  the  war  continuing  in  all  seriousness, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  readjust- 
ment of  security  values,  which  is  regarded 
as  inevitable  under  anything  like  a  favor- 
able outcome  to  the  war,  will  take  place 
for  some  time.  However,  it  must  be  re- 
membered at  the  same  time  that  im- 
portant security  market  movements  are 
seldom  recognized  as  such  by  the  public 
at  the  time,  and  it  is  therefore  altogether 
likely  that  the  looked  for  readjustment 
will  be  unheralded  by  substantial  evidence 
that  it  is  at  hand. 

For  some  time  to  come  the  war  and  war 
conditions   promise  to   dominate  the   in- 


vestment situation.  Good  or  bad  news 
as  to  the  developments  in  Europe  may  be 
expected  to  find  reflection  in  stock  market 
quotations.  At  the  same  time  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  conflict,  which  is  a  heavy- 
drain  upon  the  money  markets  of  the 
world,  must  be  expected  to  continue  in 
its  influence  in  maintaining  the  value  of 
capital,  and  with  the  continued  rise  in 
interest  rates  there  will  be  a  natural  re- 
adjustment of  the  market  price  of  all 
securities. 

Looking  to  the  business  situation  as  a 
factor  in  relation  to  the  security  markets, 
the  continuation  of  the  war  promises  that 
industrial  activity  will  be  sustained.  Good 
news  from  the  war  will  then  bear  upor 
the  investment  market  as  a  general  and 
sentimental  influence  rather  than  upon 
the  state  of  industry  itself.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
present  depressed  state  of  the  market  hat 
come  as  a  result  of  conditions  arising  out 
of  the  war  which  a  year  or  so  ago  were 
the  foundation  upon  which  a  boom  in 
prices  was  built.  It  may  well  be,  then, 
that  the  rise  which  is  anticipated  with 
favorable  war  developments  would  be  met, 
and  to  some  extent  checked,  by  the  in- 
fluence upon  the  actual  industrial  situa- 
tion resulting  from  a  suspension  of  waT 
activity. 

The  Canadian  situation  may  be  read 
largely  from  the  American.  We,  in  this 
country,  are  daily  finding  our  interests 
more  closely  allied  with  those  of  the 
United  States.  Before  the  States  came  in 
and  since  conditions  here  have  been 
largely  a  reflection  of  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  international  boundary. 
Canada  did  not  feel  the  war  strain  to  the 
extent  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  case  had  great  prosperity  not  pre- 
vailed with  our  national  neighbor,  and 
now  that  both  countries  are  engaged  and 
the  strain  is  daily  increasing,  we  find  that 
the  burden  is  becoming  harder  to  shoulder, 
and  the  need  is  more  strikingly  evident  for 
business-like  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of 
our  national  affairs. 


Hold  Your  Victory  Bonds 


THE  recent  Victory  Loan  campaign 
was  such  a  tremendous  success  that 
practically  every  person  in  Canada 
possesses  a  bond  or  two  at  the  present 
time.  Some  bought  with  the  idea  of  sell- 
ing them  again.  All  holders  are  naturally 
interested   in  the  market  value  of  their 
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property  and  as  a  result  there  has  been  a 
pretty  keen  interest  in  the  transactions 
which  have  taken  place  in  Victory  bonds. 
A  number  of  subscribers  have  written  in 
to  ask  as  to  the  advisability  of  selling 
their  holdings.  The  answer  to  that  is 
emphatically,  no.     The   idea   behind   the 
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Victory  Loan  was  to  have  each  citizen  of 
Canada  invest  something  in  the  future  of 
the  country  and  incidentally  to  help  win 
the  war  by  providing  the  financial  sinews. 
Clearly  tie  object  was  not  to  provide 
material  for  speculation,  profitable  or 
otherwise.  The  financial  situation  will 
be  best  if  the  Victory  Loan  holdings  are 
retained  and  the  market  is  kept  clear  for 
other  transactions. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that  Victory  bonds  will  improve  in  value 
as  time  goes  on  and  that  they  may  even 
ifo  to  a  premium.  In  this  connection  it  is 
perhaps  most  convincing  to  quote  from 
circulars  issued  recently  by  thoroughly 
reliable  bond  houses.  One  house  predicts 
that  Victory  bonds  will  continue  as  pre- 
ferred investments: 

"We  are  frequently  asked  what  the 
chances  are  for  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
bonds.  The  answer  to  this  lies  largely  in 
the  answer  to  the  question:  'What  are 
the  chances  for  an  end  to  the  war?' 
With  the  war  over,  it  is  a  reasonable 
assumption  that  there  would  be  a  prompt 
advance  in  the  price  of  the  Victory  Loan. 
Before  the  war,  government  bonds  of 
equal  security  would  have  been  considered 
a  good  purchase  at  a  price  to  return  4% 
on  the  investment.  There  has  been  such  a 
flood  of  government  bonds  since  the  war 
began,  however,  that  the  supply  has 
pressed  upon  the  capacity  of  purchasers 
to  absorb,  the  result  having  been  that 
governments  have  been  compelled  to  offer 
better  bargains  in  order  to  induce  pur- 
chasers to  come  forward  freely. 

"The  Victory  Loan  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  attractive  of  these  bargains. 

"A  feature  which  should  appeal  to 
many  investors  throughout  the  cor-  y 
who  heretofore  have  put  their  sn% 
into  mortgages  is  the  ease  with  which 
the  interest  is  collected.  The  collection 
of  mortgage  interest  and  principal  is  a 
constant  source  of  trouble,  whereas  the 
holder  of  a  government  bond  has  but  to 
clip  off  the  coupon  or  sign  his  name  in 
order  to  collect  the  interest  semi-annually 
or  the  principal  at  the  maturity  of  the 
bond. 

"Whether  the  price  of  the  Victory  Bond 
advances  in  the  near  future  or  not,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  well  above 
par  long  before  the  shortest  term  bond 
matures." 

Another  firm  is  convinced  that  the 
bonds  are  going  to  a  premium  as  soon 
as  war  conditions  change  to  peace. 

'There  will  rever  again  during  onr 
lifetime  occur  such  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  the  strongest  form  of  security 
obtainable  at  a  price  below  par,  at  a  rate 
of  interest  which,  at  the  present  market 
price,  will  show  about  6%%  on  money 
invested,  and  is  more  secure  than  the 
money  with  which  it  is  bought. 

"There  was  never  a  time  when  the 
actual  value  of  the  dollar  was  less  as  re- 
gards everything  but  securities.  After 
the  war  every  dollar  saved  now  will  have 
increased  purchasing  power.  Prior  to 
the  war  investors  were  glad  to  get  our 
government  bonds  at  a  price  which  yield- 
ed them  but  3  to  4%  on  their  investment. 
A  Victory  Bond  on  a  4%  income  basis  is 
worth  about  $113  a  $100  bond. 

"Our  advice  to  you  now  is  to  buy  Vic- 
tory Bonds  at  the  market,  and  hold  all 
you  buy.  Some  holders  will  be  forced, 
through  unfortunate  business  conditions, 
to  sell,  but  they  will  be  losing  where  buy- 
ers will  benefit." 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN  A  SAFE  AND 
CERTAIN  5j  ,  FOR  YOUR  SAVINGS 
IN    PLACE    OF    THE    USUAL    3%. 

To  Increase  the  rale  of  Interest  earned  by  your 
savings  I"  to  increase  the  savings  themselves  in  a 
very  marked  way.  Thus.  If  you  save  1100  every  six 
months  fur  K)  years,  at  the  end  <»(  thai  time  you 
would  have  J2.64l.7s  If  invested  at  V  pat  cant.,  hut 
only  12.347. 05  if  invested  ut  .»  per  cent. 

Ili.it  I,,  while  the  yearly  amount  saved  Is  the  same 
In  both  cases,  the  higher  rate  of  Interest  has  added 
over  $.144. 74  to  your  capital. 

This  result  can  be  ■Sural}  and  easily  secured  bv 
investing  in  .Standard  Reliance  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration 51.',  debentures,  which  are  issued  in 
amounts  from  $100  to  $10,000. 

Interest  a  ivahh-  In  OBfc  at  your   local    bank 

on  the  day  it  it  due.  Principal  on  the  dan-  agree.! 
upon. 

An  Interesting  booklet  about  •'PROFITS  KKDM 
SAVINGS,"  which  gives  some  very  valuable  advii. 
will    be   sent    fr.-«.   on    request       Write   for    it    to-da>. 
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STANDARD  RELIANCE 
MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 

Head  Office.  82  88  HingSt.  £  Toronto 


Branch    Offices  : 

AYR  BR0CKVILLE  CHATHAM 

ELMIRA      NEW  HAMBURG     WOODSTOCK 


"THIS  pen  musi 
v,  rite  smoothly. 
It  is  designed  for 
the  quickest  work 
— writes    evenly, 
smoothly     over    the 
roughest     paper     as 
rapidly    as    the    hand 
can   form    the    strokes. 
Use     Esterbrook      (788)      Oval 
Point   Pens   for   bills   of  lading, 
addressing  wrappers,   envelopes 
— all    work    that    calls    for    the 
quick,  smooth  glide  of  the  pen 
point  without  fear  of  catching. 
Especially  recommended  for  cor- 
respondence on  Bond  papers. 
When   you   use   this   Oval   Point 
(Esterbrook  788)   Pen,  all  your 
attention   can   be  given   to  rapidity  and 
clearness  of  work. 
Send  10c  for  12  sample  Oval  Point  Pens. 

Esterbrook  Pens 

Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Company 

16-70  Cooper  St.  Camden,  N.J  ,  U.S.A. 

The  Brown  Bros.  &  Company,  Limited 
Agents  for  Canada  Toronto,  Ontario 
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It  runs  my  detail  work  g 

No  more  that  fussy  fumbling— that  useless  waste  of  ner-  ^^ 

vous  energy  in  scrambling  thru  my  desk  for  the  important  — 

paper  I  must  have — instanter.     All  "dead  and  buried"  experience  is  — - 

this  for  me.  

I  keep  my  temper  now — and,  too,  free  my  assistant  from  =r 

those  incessant  calls  I  used  to  make.  ;^r 

Clear  is   my  desk-top  —  arranged  for   instant  reference  =z 

the  papers  I  must  have  at  any  moment  in  the  day.    And  all  this,  thanks  = 

in  no  small  measure,  to  my  = 

EFFICIENCY  DESK  ^ 


Hundreds  of  business  men 
throughout  the  land,  captains  of  big 
affairs  whose  time  must  pay  a  dividend 
are  cashing  in  on  the  time-and-worry- 
saving  certificates  they  get  in  working 
back  of  an  Efficiency  Desk. 

If   you  want  to  know  how  an  "Office 


Specialty"  Efficiency  Desk  can  run  your 
detail  work  and  keep  your  important 
papers  close  by  for  instant  reference  tell 
vour  stenographer  right  now  to  send  a 
post  card  for  an  interesting  descriptive 
folder. 

The  Office  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  Limited 
Home  Office         Newmarket         Canada 


Filing  Equipment  Stores  at  : 
Toronto     Montreal     Ottawa     Halifax      Hamilton     Winnipeg     Refine     Edmonton     Vancouver 


Real  Economy  in  the  Office 

The  "Midget"  is  one  of  the   "Acme   LI 

"Tig   and  durable— a  — , 

all    kinds    of  stapling   and    binding   of    lenl    doeunenrts,    poUcj  ' ne 

vouchers,   plans,   folders,    etc.      I  fcnUgfl   by   mamifac-       I  Mid  get 

turers    and    importer*    for    price    tick*  I 

machine  will   effect  a  substantial   saving  in    I  office. 

Try  one. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  "A"  shows  the  "Midget" 
and  other  Acme  Stapling  Machines.  You  may 
find  here  just  what  yon  have  been  looking  for. 
Write    for    one    to-day. 

Ernest   J.  Scott  &   Co. 59   St.   Peter  Street,   Montreal,   Canada 

The  Acme   Staple   Co.,   Limited Camden,   NJ.,    U.S.A. 

Process  Typewriter  Supply   Co.,   Limited       -------       London,   Eng. 


Preventing  Disease 
at  the  Front 

The  War  Has  Caused  Great  Advance  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery. 


THAT  the  war  has  demonstrated  most  dis- 
eases to  be  clearly  preventable  is  the  main 
point  of  an  article  by  Wilson  MacNair  in  the 
National  Review  under  the  heading  "War  and 
Disease."  Sir  Douglas  Haig  announced  re- 
cently that  there  was  no  preventable  disease 
on  the  Western  front  and  the  writer  practi- 
cally uses  that  as  his  text,  pronouncing  it 
"one  of  the  most  remarkable  utterances  of  the 
war."      He    continues. 

That  this  safety  has  not  been  secured  by 
chance  or  even  by  a  few  simple  measures  is 
now  becoming  understood  at  home.  One  by 
one  the  specious  arguments  designed  to  be- 
little this  accomplishment  of  our  Army  Medi- 
cal Service  have  been  disposed  of.  It  was  con- 
tended, for  example,  that,  after  all,  soldiers 
were  picked  men  in  the  very  healthy  period 
of  life.  The  answer  to  this  was  the  record  of 
disease  in  every  war  within  living  memory 
(except  the  Japanese  record  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War).  A  further  answer  was  that 
thanks  to  the  methods  of  recruiting  and  ex- 
amination in'  vogue  during  the  first  year  of 
war  many  very  unfit  men  were  passed  for 
general  service  and  went  to  France.  Again, 
these  soldiers  were  new  to  the  game;  they 
were  raw  material  in  a  special  sense;  they 
came  from  lives  comparatively  sheltered  to 
lives  of  intense  hardship  and  danger. 

A  second  argument  was  that  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  was  possible  because  war  is 
waged  over  new  territory,  which,  unlike  city 
areas,  is  not  befouled  with  the  microbes  of 
disease.  But  here  again  the  charge  breaks 
down  hopelessly  because,  in  point  of  fact, 
this  war  has  been  waged  over  very  old  ground, 
intensively  cultivated,  saturated  with  mic- 
robes— witness  the  gangrene  and  tetanus  met 
with  at  first — and  covered  with  innumerable 
villages  the  sanitation  of  most  of  which  was 
primitive  to  a  degree  in  pre-war  days. 

Nor  does  the  third  argument,  that  disease 
never  got  a  start  owing  to  sanitary  measures, 
fare  any  better  than  its  predecessors.  Dis- 
ease did  get  a  start.  In  the  winter  of  1914- 
1915  there  was  a  dangerous  threat  of  a 
typhoid  epidemic  in  Northern  France  and 
Belgium  which  was  met  and  defeated.  There 
have  been  other  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
old  enemy  to  storm  the  fortress. 

The  truth  is  that  our  army  in  France  has 
been  healthy  because  every  step  which  could 
be  taken  to  secure  its  health  was  taken,  every 
agency  capable  of  helping  in  the  battle  can- 
vassed, every  man  with  special  knowledge  or 
capacity  called  into  the  service.  It  was  and 
is  a  war  of  administrators  on  the  one  hand 
and  scientists  on  the  other.  The  scientists 
have  made  the  laws,  the  administrators  have 
carried  them  out;  the  one  body  of  men  has 
learned  to  know  disease,  the  other  body  has 
used  this  knowledge  to  defeat  it. 

All  this  sounds  trite  enough  until  an  effort 
is  made  to  understand  its  meaning.  But 
once  its  meaning  has  been  grasped  it  is  seen 
that  a  revolution  has  taken  place  and  that 
on  medicine  as  on  all  other  affairs  the  war 
must  leave  its  indelible  stamp.  Medicine  has 
put  away  childish  things;  it  has  become  a 
man;  it  has,  on  a  sudden,  realized  its  own 
strength.  It  goes  forward  with  great  power 
to   conquer  new   worlds. 

Even  now  it  is  possible  to  assess  some  of  the 
permanent  results  of  the  war  medicine  and 
it  is  important  that  the  public  should  do  this, 
because  the  whole  profession  of  doctoring  is 
undergoing  a  revolution  which  can  only  re- 
sult in  bringing  that  profession  into  closer 
touch  with  the  national  life.  The  ancient 
shibboleths  are  as  good  as  dead.  The  "bed- 
side manner,"  the  cryptic  prescription,  the 
vague  and  pompous  talk  of  other  days,  are 
simply  no  longer  useful.  The  surgeon  with 
his  lists  of  cures  in  cases  of  grave  internal 
maladies  swept  this  lumber  from  a  whole 
suite  of  the  house  of  disease;  the  bacterio- 
logist, the  hygienist,  the  maker  of  vaccines 
and  sera,  the  nerve  doctor,  the  psychologist 
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are  busily  engaged  in  cleansing  the  other 
rooms.  In  diphtheria,  for  example,  not  all 
the  manners  and  prescriptions  of  the  greatest 
of  the  "giants"  is  worth  a  single  cubic  centi- 
metre of  anti-diphtheria  serum  given  in  time. 
Nor  in  a  case  of  acute  appendicitis  is  there 
any  formula  to  compare  even  for  an  instant 
with   the    knife   of   the   trained   surgeon. 

The  war  has  exalted  the  surgeon.  Perhaps 
it  will  later  on  cast  him  low  in  the  sense  that 
it  may  render  the  field  of  his  efforts  a  narrow 
one.  For  the  first  great  and  permanent  lesson 
of  the  war  is  this:  all  acute  disease  is  pre- 
ventable. That  doctrine  is  not  new,  but  be- 
lief in  it  is  new.  It  has  been  fiercely  assailed. 
There  are  still  vast  numbers  of  people  who 
choose  to  regard  epidemics  M  evidences  of 
Divine  displeasure.  There  ;ire  doctors  who 
accept  measles  and  scarlet  fever  as  inevitable 
events  in  childhood,  distressing,  no  doubt, 
but  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  The  war 
comes  to  those  with  a  trumpet-call  bidding 
them    awake    from    their    sleep. 

The  second  lesson  of  the  war  is  this.  The 
nature  and  methods  of  attack  of  almost  every 
disease,  if  not  of  every  disease,  can  be  dis- 
covered if  a  big  enough  effort  is  made  to  dis- 
cover them.  The  army  has  inaugurate.] 
has  practised  the  method  of  mass  attack  upon 
disease.     It  has  been   forced  to  do  so  because 


time  has  been  short  and  danger  correspond- 
ingly great.  The  method  consists  in  throwing 
upon  a  single  problem  the  whole  of  the 
available  scientific  ability.  Every  aspect  is 
dealt  with  at  the  same  time;  every  clue  is  fol- 
lowed up;  every  shred  of  information  col- 
lected. The  information  is  then  sifted  and 
co-ordinated.     Action   follows. 

This  method  was  pursued  when  trench-foot 
became  a  real  source  of  weakness.  A  large 
number  of  scientific  men  were  engaged  on  the 
problem.  All  kinds  of  to  the  lay  mind  un- 
likely experiments  were  carried  out.  It  was 
shown  that  cold  alone  will  not  produce  this 
type  of  gangrene,  then  it  was  shown  that  wet 
alone  is  also  innocuous.  Finally  the  truth 
emerged  that  cold  and  wet  together  would 
produce  the  condition.  Another  series  of  ex- 
periments proved  that  the  addition  of  salt  to 
the  water  rendered  it  less  harmful  to  the  skin 
and  prevented  cracking;  still  another  series 
bore  testimony  to  the  value  of  any  oil  or  fat 
as  a  covering  to  the  skin  and  as  an  insulator 
so  far  as  the  radiation  of  heat  was  concerned. 
In  a  short  period  of  time  a  complete  view  of 
the  trouble  was  possible.  The  administrator 
stepped  in  and  orders  were  given.  Very  soon 
trench-foot  became  a  "crime"  rather  than  a 
misfortune,  and  the  condition  has  been,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  abolished. 


German  Designs  in  the  East 


Why  Russia  Must  /;<■  Saved  m  Spiti 

Hi  rself. 

C"^  ERMAN  designs  in  the 'East  are  laid  b 
J  by  Lovat  Fraser  in  an  article  in  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail.  He  demonstrates  how  thinly- 
veiled  have  been  the  annexationist  designs  of 
■the  junker  element  and  how  necessary  it  is 
for  the  Allies  to  score  a  complete  victory.  He 
in   part: 

We  are  approaching  a  very  subtle  danger, 
of  the  nature  of  which  the  Germans  are  well 
aware.  It  is  Dot  going  to  be  easy  to  make  (lu- 
nation understand  that  the  enemy  can  afford 
to  relinquish  most  of  their  gains  in  the  \ 
and  still  obtain  in  the  East  such  spoils  as 
would  ultimately  leave  us  in  peril  as  great 
as  ever.  It  is  not  going  to  be  a  light  task  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  as  important  to  fight 
for  a  free  Poland  and  an  unconquered  Cour- 
land  as  it  is  for  a  free  Belgium;  that  if  the 
Germans  make  immense  veiled  conquests  in 
the  East  we  shall  still  have  lost  the  war,  and 
that  if  we  leave  an  undefeated  Germany  to 
batten  on  the  prostrate  peoples  of  Kastern 
Europe  and  Middle  Asia  she  will  renew  the  old 
mad  game  of  the  sword  at  the  first  opportun- 
ity. The  very  names  involved  are  unfamiliar 
to  the  British  public.  How  can  they  care 
about  the  future  of  Lithuania  and  Livonia  and 
Esthonia  and  distant  Kazan  and  still  more 
distant  Bokhara?  Yet  the  effort  must  be 
made,  for  the  fate  of  the  war  may  depend 
upon  a  right  understanding  of  the  intentions 
revealed  at  Brest-Litovsk. 

The  Germans  are  now-  in  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  Western  Russia,  whic 
largely  inhabited  by  peoples  who  are  not  true 
Russians.  They  propose  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Poland,  of  Lithuania,  of  Courland,  and  of 
"portions"  of  Esthonia  and  Livonia  shall  de- 
ad,- for  themselves  whether  they  shall  pass 
under  German  control  or  remain  attached  to 
thf  State  of  Russia.  Note  specially  the  ex- 
pression in  the  German  terms  about  "por- 
tions" of  Esthonia  and  Livonia.  It  means  that 
all  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga  and  the 
western  portion  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  in- 
cluding the  naval  port  of  Reval,  would  become 
German.  It  means  that  the  Baltic  would  be  a 
German  lake,  and  that  the  Russians  would  be 
shut  up  in  Kronstadt.  It  means  that  the  Ger- 
man flag  would  fly  at  points  within  easy  reach 
of  Petrograd.  and  that  the  Russian  'capital 
would  rapidly  become  Germanized.  Note  also 
that  Finland  has  already  declared  her  inde- 
pendence and  has  sought  to  enter  into  rela- 
tions with  the  Germans. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  Germans  say  that  the 
Russian  Army  must  first  demobilize,  which  is 
a  rather  empty  request,  for  as  a  fighting  force 
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it  has  already  ceased  to  exist.  They  also  in- 
sist that  German  troops  must  remain  in  the 
occupied  territories  until  the  inhnbr 
declared  "the  will  of  the  people."  What  sort 
of  vote  is  likely  to  be  taken  with  armed  Ger- 
mans standing  over  the  ballot-boxes  and 
counting  the  votes?  No  wonder  that  even  the 
amiable  Mr.  Trotsky  professes  his  dismay. 

Side  by  side  with  these  territorial  ambitions 
the  Germans  are  aiming  at  the  complete  eco- 
nomic subjection  of  Russia.  It  is  to  this  end 
that  they  have  incited  Lenine  and  Trotsky, 
and  their  desperate  associates,  to  destroy  Rus- 
sian institutions  and  to  undermine  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  State.  To  this  end  also  they  are 
tlj  urging  the  Bolshevists  to  set  up  guil- 
lotines in  order  to  murder  such  men  of  intel- 
lect as  are  likely  to  resist  the  spread  of  Ger- 
man influence.  The  western  provinces,  which 
they  already  hold,  are  only  a  beginning.  They 
dream  of  a  Greater  Germany  which  will  ulti- 
mately extend  across  the  Russian  plains  and 
la  Siberia  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  It 
sounds  like  madness,  but  think  of  what  they 
have    accomplished    already. 

The  aspirations  thus  set  forth  only  repre- 
sent one-half  the  German  aims  in  the  East. 
They  have  an  even  more  gigantic  plan,  deftly 
concealed  from  view  at  Brest-Litovsk,  by 
which  they  hope  to  profit  further  by  the  col- 
lapse of  Russia.  It  is  not  often  realized  that 
there  are  twice  as  many  Turkish-speaking 
peoples  in  Russia  as  in  Turkey.  The  Ru 
Mahommedans  are  showing  a  tendency  to 
break  off  and  to  form  small  independent 
States.  In  European  Russia,  and  especially  in 
the  great  district  of  Kazan,  the  Mahomm, 
associate  themselves  with  Russian  Republican- 
ism. In  the  Caucasus  and  in  some  of  the 
Central  Asian  States,  particularly  in  Bok- 
hara, they  are  more  inclined  to  turn  towards 
the  Turks. 

The  obsequious  Turkish  tools  of  Berlin  have 
long  been  waiting  for  this  opportunity.  They 
Have  inaugurated  the  "Pan-Turanian"  move- 
ment, based  on  ■  series  of  sham  theories  which 
suggest  that  all  the  peoples  speaking  the 
tongues  collectively  known  as  "Turanian"  are 
akin.  They  propose  by  this  movement  to  link 
together  under  Turkish  leadership  a  string  of 
"Turanian"  States,  stretching  from  the  Bos- 
phorus  into  the  heart  of  Asia.  The  propa- 
ganda is  purely  Turkish  at  present,  but  at 
the  back  of  the  scheme  lies  the  vision  of  "Ger- 
many overall."  The  Pan-Turanian  movement 
can  only  succeed  by  a  German  backing,  but  in 
all  these  matters  Turkish  aims  mean  German 
aims.  Persia  and  Germany  and  Chinese  Tur- 
kestan would  be  irresistibly  drawn  towards 
such  a  solid  block  of  Mahommedan  States 
stretching  athwart  the  Old  World,  and  we 
should  be  confronted  with  a  new  Eastern 
question  infinitely  more  formidable  than  was 
ever  presented  by  the  old  apprehensions  of  the 
Russians   on   the   Oxus. 

Mention  MacLean's  Magazine— It  will  identify  you. 
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'T'HIS  painting  by 
-*•  Paul  Stahr,  the 
well-known  i  1 1  u  s  - 
trator,  is  his  inter- 
pretation of  "A  Skin 
You  Love  to  Touch." 
It  has  been  beauti- 
fully  reproduced 
from  the  original 
water  color  painting. 
Size  15  x  19  inches. 
Made  expressly  for 
framing.  No  printed 
matter  on  it.  Send 
for  your  picture 
to-day.  Read  offer 
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PAINTED  BY 
PAUL  STAHPs 


You  too  can  have  the  charm  of 

"A  Skin  You  Love  to  Touch" 


SOFT,  smooth  skin,  the  clear  glowing 
complexion  that  everyone  admires — 
these  you,  too,  can  have. 

Whatever  the  condition  that  is  keep- 
ing your  skin  from  being  as  attractive 
as  it  should  be,  it  can  be  changed.  In  a 
much  shorter  time  than  you  would  im- 
agine, your  skin  will  respond  to  the 
proper  care  and  treatment. 

Why  your  skin  can  be  changed 
Your  skin  changes  continually. 
Every  day  it  is  being  renewed.  Old 
skin  dies — new  forms.  This  i3  your 
opportunity,  for  as  this  new  skin 
forms,  you  can  keep  it  fresh,  soft  and 
clear  as  Nature  intended. 

Is  your  skin  dull,  lifeless,  colorless? 
Begin  to-day  to  make  it  clear  and  glow- 
ing.    If  you   are  troubled  by  an   oily 


skin — a    shiny    nose — begin    to-day    to 
correct  it. 

Learn  just  what  is  the  proper  treat- 
ment for  your  paiticular  trouble,  and 
use  it  persistently  every  night  before 
retiring.  In  the  Woodbury  booklet,  "A 
Skin  You  Love  to  Touch,"  you  wili  find 
simple  instructions  for  treating  your 
own  and  many  other  conditions  of  the 
skin.  Within  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
you  will  notice  a  decided  improvement. 

How  to  get  them-  treatment* 

The  Woodbury  booklet  of  skin  treat- 
ments is  wrapped  around  every  cake  of 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap.  For  a  month 
or  six  weeks  of  any  Woodbury  treat- 
ment a  25c  cake  will  be  sufficient. 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  is  on  sale  at 
drug  stores  and  toilet  goods  counters 


throughout  the  United  States  and  Oaii 
ada.  Get  a  cake  to-day  and  begin  your 
treatment. 

This  picture  with  sample  cake  of  soap. 

samples  of  cream  and  powder,  with 

book  of  treatments  for  15c. 

For  15c  we  will  send  you  a  cake  of  Woodbury'* 
Pacial  Soap — large  enough  for  a  week's  treataaent— 
»it)i  the  booklet,  "A  Skin  You  Lore  to  Touch." 
and  samples  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Cream  and 
Facial  Powder.  In  addition  to  the  sample*  and 
booklet,  we  will  send  you  ft  reproduction  In  fall 
colors  of  the  beautiful  painting  shown  abore  aaada 
eicpresaly  for  framing.  This  picture  will  b*  yery 
popular;   -secure    your   copy   at   once. 


The   Andrew  Jergens   Co., 
Limited 

2503  Sherbrooke  St.,   Perth,  Onl. 
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The  Canadians 
in  Mesopotamia 

By  William  Byron 

Illustrated  by  Photographs  Made  at  the  Front 

^LTHOUGH    no    Canadian  battalions  have  taken  part  in 
/-A    the  Mesopotamian  Campaign,  the  Dominion  has  earned 
L    Jl  its  share  of  the  credit  for  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
Irive  on  Baghdad.     Many  Canadians  figured  in  the  i 

campaign.  There  were  about  sixty  in  the  medical 
corps,  perhaps  an  equal  number  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  engineering  service — and  the  capture  J| 

of  Baghdad  was  an  engineering  feat  in  the  final 
analysis — and  quite  a  number  of  Canadian  girls  serv- 
ing as  nurses. 

The  story  of  the  second  Mesopotamian  Campaign 
is  quite  as  wonderful  as  any  of  the  famed  exploits  of 
Haroun-al-Raschid,  one  time  Caliph  of  Baghdad.  It 
is  the  story  of  rout  turned  into  brilliant  victory,  of 
chaos  turned  into  perfect  order  and  efficiency.  The 
first  campaign,  bungled  hopelessly  by  the  Indian 
Office,  had  ended  in  the  capture  of  General  Town- 
•end's  forces  at  Kut-el-Amara.  The  Mesopotamian 
report  issued  last  year  has  revealed  all  the  mistakes 
>f  that  frightful  fiasco.  Then  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment took  charge  and  a  rapid  change  came  over  the 
«cene.  Perhaps  in  no  theatre  of  the  war  has  better 
management  and  generalship  been  shown  than  in  the 
second  campaign  on  the  Tigris.  It  has  been  the  good 
fortune  of  the  body  of  Canadian  officers  already  men- 
tioned to  assist  in  this  transformation. 

The  Indian  Office  relinquished  control  of  Mesopo- 
tamian affairs  in  July,  1916,  and  the  following  month 
the  first  party  of  Canadians  arrived  consisting  of 
twenty-one  medical  officers.    They  went  first  to  Bom- 
bay and  then  trans-shipped  to  Busra,  the  sun-blis- 
tered port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  River  which  has 
<erved  as  the  base  of  the  Mesopotamian  Campaign 
It  was  120  in  the  shade  the 
day  they  landed,  a  para- 
lyzing heat  that  rendered 
the  new  comers  absolutely 
helpless.  It  struck  through 
the  pith  helmets  they  wore 
with  a  numbing  effect;   it 
reflected     up     from     the 
baked  clay  streets  and  the 
mud  walls  of   Busra   and 
filled  the  vision  with  deliri- 
ous    fantasies     of     color. 
None  of  the  party  will  ever 
be  able  to  forget  that  first 
day  in  Mesopotamia. 

They  were  billeted  in 
native  palaces  which  had 
been  turned  into  hospitals. 
Evening  came  on  with  a 
welcome  degree  of  coolness 
and  some  of  the  new  ar- 
rivals took  advantage  of 
it  to  have  a  look  around. 
They  found  Busra  in  a 


Wounded    lying    on    stretchers,    waiting    for    the 
transports   to   take   them   down   stream.     To 
the  left  is  a  Canadian  officer  equipped 
for  desert  travel. 


The  splendid  railroad  built  from  Busra  to  Kut  before  the  second  campaign. 


condition  of  peculiar  tur- 
moil. Ordinarily  a  very 
sleepy,  dirty  and  odorous 
city  of  moderate  size,  it 
was  rapidly  growing  to 
metropolitan  proportions. 
At  that  time  the  popula- 
tion had  swelled  to  well 
over  100,000  and  to-day  it 
probably  runs  as  high  as 
150,000.  Cities  of  the 
Orient  are  not  adapted  to 
rapid  growth.  The  sani- 
tary facilities  are  not  ade- 
nnate  at  any  time;  the 
streets  are  narrow,  rough 
and  crooked ;  the  water 
and  food  supply  is  re- 
stricted; hotel  accommoda- 
tion is  almost  nil.  Busra. 
in  the  throes  of  growth, 
was  not  good  to  look  upon. 
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The  oval  inset 
shows  the  in- 
terior  of  a 
Turkish  harem 
now  used  as  a 
hospital  dormi- 
tory. 

A  British  sol- 
dier with  the 
mascot   of   his 

hattalion. 
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The  Canadian 
officers  found 
tangible  evi- 
dences of  both 
the  old  order 
and  the  new. 
The  old  order 
was  represent- 
e  d  by  long 
rows  of  straw- 
thatched  huts, 
where  the 
wounded     and 

sick  were  kept.     They  fou;  huts 

crowded  with  very  miserable  soldiers  suf- 
fering from  wounds,  and  dysentery  and 
heat  stroke. 

"It  is  inconceivable  what  these  places 
must  be  like  in  the  middle  of  the  <1 
said  a  Canadian,  as  he  emerged  from  one 
hut  where  the  air  had  hung  about  the  cots 
in  foetid,  stifling  heaviness. 

The  condition  of  the  patients  bore  wit- 
ness to  what  it  was  like.  The  sun  struck 
down  on  the  straw  thatch  until  the  at- 
mosphere beneath  became  unbearable. 
Mosquitoes  and  sand  flies  came  up  in 
clouds  to  add  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
heat. 

The  new  order  was  seen  in  the  engineer- 


A  remarkable  photograph  taken  at  Kut- 
el-Amara  immediately  after  the  sur- 
render of  Townsend's  force.  Some  of 
the  British  prisoners  are  shown.  This 
picture  reached  the  British  after  pass- 
ing  through   many   hands. 


ing  work   which   was   under   way   on 

every  hand.     Splendid  new  piers  were 

being    erected.      A    railway    line    was 

being    started    and    already    the    steel 

was  stretching  out  from  Busra  which 

would  carry  up  the  troops  needed  to 

push    the    Turk    from    his    intrenched 

lines  before   Kut.     New   hospitals  were 

in  course  of  erection  —  well  ventilated 

structures   with    every   convenience    and 

as  much  protection  as  could  be  obtained 

by  mechanical  means  from  the  blistering 

sun    of   Mesopotamia. 

The  party  met  a  young  Canadian  en- 
gineer who  had  been  engaged  on  the  pier 
work  for  a  month  or  more.  He  was  as 
brown  as  a  berry  and  seemed  pretty  well 
imatized  already.  He  was  cheerful 
and  even  enthusiastic. 

"You  fellows  are  just  in  time  to  see  a 
miracle,"  he  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the 
harbor.  "That's  the  first  evidence  of  it 
over  there.  They'll  be  able  to  bring  their 
transport  ships  up  soon  and  unload  troops 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Then  we'll 
have  the  railroad  built  and  plenty  of  ships 
to  ply  up  and  down  the  river — and  some 
day  soon  something  will  land  on  Johnny 
Turk  like  a  ton  of  bricks!  I  tell  you  this 
campaign  is  being  run  right.  On  our  end 
of  it  we're  working  by  stop-watch;  so 
much  to  be  done  by  a  certain  time  and  no 
allowances  made.  We  have  to  produce." 
"Things  were  pretty  bad  before,  I 
guess,"  said  one  of  the  medical  men. 

"Awful,''  said  the  engineer.  "It  was  a 
bad  bungle.  Would  you  believe  it  that 
there  were  only  ten  boats  on  the  riv*er  to 
keep  up  communication  with  Townsend  at 
Kut? — ten  flat-bottomed  paddlers  to  take 
up  reinforcements  and  supplies  and  to 
tiling  the  wounded  back!  They  died  like 
flies  on  the  way  back  and,  of  course,  there 
was  no  hope  of  relief  once  the  Turks  got 
and  Kut.  But — believe  me! — every- 
thing is  different  now.  The  war  office  at 
London  has  hold." 

IN  a  very  short  time  the  miracle  that  the 
young  engineer  had  predicted  began 
to  unfold.  Transport  ships  steamed  up 
to  the  now  wharves  and  disgorged  troops 


and  tremendous  piles  of  sup- 
plies. The  railroad,  ingeni- 
ously laid  with  three  rails  to 
accommodate  rolling  stock 
from  both  Britain  and  India, 
crept  further  and  further  up 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  Flat- 
bottomed  boats  for  transport 
upstream  kept  arriving  until 
there  were  150  in  all  at  work. 
There  was  a  machine-like  re- 
gularity about  it  all  that  sug- 
gested a  wonderfully  well 
worked  out  plan. 

During  all  this  preliminary 
work  the  discomforts  suffered 
by  the  British  and  Colonial 
troops  were  very  great.  The 
season  was  at  its  height  and 
the  heat  was  so  intense  that 
little  work  could  be  done  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  At 
night  the  air  cooled  off  con- 
siderably, but  the  fleas  and 
sand  flies  came  out  of  the 
swamp  lands  around  the 
camps  and  settled  down  like 
a  plague. 

The  men  slept  under  nets 
which  kept  the  mosquitoes  at 
bay,  but  the  sand  flies,  which 
were    small    and    venomous, 
easily    found    their     way 
through  all  varieties  of  nets. 
In   the   morning   a   man   awoke  —  if   he 
had  slept  at  all — with  his  body  red  and 
swollen  from  the  activities  of  these  noc- 
turnal visitors.    It  became  so  bad  finally 
that  the  engineers  put  oil  in  all  the  low- 
lying  lands  around  the  army  lines.    After 
that  there  was  less  discomfort,  but  at  no 
stage  could  unbroken  rest  be  enjoyed. 

THE  work  of  preparation  for  the  new 
drive  went  forward  without  any  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  who  were  for  the  most  part 
Arabs.  At  the  same  time  the  natives  did 
not  show  any  great  cordiality.  The  Arab 
is  a  calculating  person  with  a  wholesome 
fear  of  his  master,  the  Turk.  The  result 
of  the  first  campaign  had  left  seeds  of 
doubt  in  the  Arab  mind.  He  expected  that 
some  day  the  British  would  leave  Busra 
and  the  Turk  would  come  back;  and  it 
would  not  do  on  that  black  day  for  the 
powers  of  the  Porte  to  be  able  to  say 
that  the  inhabitants  had  helped  the  in- 
vaders. So  there  was  no  enthusiasm  and 
no  cooperation.  Later,  when  the  Turkish 
troops  were  driven  back  from  Kut,  the  at- 
titude of  the  inhabitants  began  to  change. 
When  Baghdad  fell,  Busra  came  off  the 
fence  and  from  that  time  on  has  been 
actively  and  openly  pro-British. 

The  Arab  from  the  desert,  the  Bedouin, 
was  a  different  problem  again.  A  waif, 
a  friend  of  no  man  and  a  thief  of  marvel- 
lous cunning,  the  Bedouin  had  to  be  care- 
fully watched.  Wherever  the  British 
tents  were  erected  came  these  prowlers  of 
the  desert  and,  no  matter  how  close  the 
vigilance  displayed,  goods  immediately 
began  to  disappear. 

One  night  a  party  of  three  Canadian 
medical  officers  went  to  sleep  in  a  tent. 
They  wakened  up  to  find  the  sun  peeping 
over  the  eastern  horizon  and  striking 
directly  on  them. 

"What  the  !"  exclaimed  the  first 

to  roll  over.  What's  happened  to  our 
tent?" 

Half  of  it  was  gone.  One  whole  side 
had  magically  disappeared.  The  reason 
was  guessed  at  when  it  was  found  that  a 
sharp  knife  had  ripped  the  canvas  away. 
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Two  Canadian  officers  in 
the  uniform  worn  in  the 
Mesopntamian  campaign 
— Capt.  James  A.  Dick- 
son (left)  and  Capt.  C. 
J.  M.  YVilloughby. 

A   Bedouin — may  his  tribe   not 
increase — had    been    in    need    of 
canvas    for    some    purpose    or 
other,  perhaps  for  a  new  robe,  and  had  taken  as 
much  as  he  required  from  the  tent  as  they  slept. 
A  few  nights  later  a  still  more  daring  feat 
was  carried  out.     Some  Arabs  stole  through  the 
sentry  lines  and  carried  off  several  sets  of  mule 
harness.     The  officer  in  charge,  again  a   Cana- 
dian, was  at  first  very  much  wrought  up.  Finallv 
however,  he  began  to  see  a  comic  side  to  it  and  he 
walked  over  to  the  medical  headquarters  to  share 
the  joke  with  his  fellow-countrymen  there. 
(      "This  is  a  good  one  on  friend  Arab,"  he  said. 
They  have  donkeys  only  and  they'll  never  be 
able  to  use  mule  harness.    It's  too  big.    So  they've 
had  their  trouble  for  nothing." 

The  next  night  the  Arabs  came  back  and  stole 
the  mules  that  went  with  the  harness! 

This  was  a  truly  remarkable  feat,  for  the 
animals  had  to  be  .  spirited  out  through  the 
sentry  lines  and  anyone  who  knows  the  armv 
mule  will  agree  that  the  abductors  must  indeed 
have  been  artists  in  their  own  line.  Needless  to 
state  there  was  no  hilarity  next  day  when  the 
theft  was  discovered.  The  joke  was  not  on  the 
Arabs. 

'T"<  HE  Canadians  mixed  very  freely  with  the 
■*■  natives,  sometimes  rather  to  the  wonderment 
of  their  British  comrades.  Several  of  them  used 
cameras  extensively  and  the  zest  for  pictures 
took  them  into  all  sorts  of  queer  corners.  The 
Arab  is  a  handy  man  with  the  knife  so  that  a 
certain  amount  of  danger  attended  these  excur- 
sions. No  case  was  recorded,  however,  where 
unhappy  results  followed.  Perhaps  the  sheer 
unconcern  of  the  Colonials  carried  them  through. 

One  young  medical  officer  had  the  unique  distinction  of 
photographing  an  Arabian  woman  of  high  rank.  The  wives 
?l  th*  b<:tter  class  Arabians  never  appear  in  public  with  more 
than  their  eyes  showing.  There  is  something  peculiarly  fascin- 
ating about  these  dusky-orbed  daughters  of  the  desert  peeping 
out, from  shadowy  lattices  or  gliding  by  with  their  graceful 
drapes  and  their  faces  hidden  by  veils  which  leave  only  the 
eyes  free  One  day  this  officer  met  a  very  important  man, 
™ee.d'  a  date  producer  who  had  a  large  establishment  in  Busra. 
the  Arab  had  one  of  his  wives  along  and  did  not  demur  when 
the  ^Canadian  suggested  he  would  photograph  them. 

"Tell  the  lady  to  remove  the  veil,"  said  the  latter. 

The  Arab  caught  his  meaning  and  told  his  wife  to  reveal 


.u      d'\-  L'P  SUnk  by  the  Turks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  to  keep 

the   British   out.     The  tide   caused   it   to   shift   sideways.      Right:   A 

type   of   Bedouin   chief,   taken   on    the   visit   of   his   caravan   to   a 

British   camp. 


her  charms.     She  did.     "After  all,"   said  the   Canadian,  "it 
would  have  been  a  much  better  picture  the  other  way." 

He    went    back    to    his    quarters    thoroughly    disillusioned. 
Arabian  women  look  better  with  their  veils  on. 

The  harem  is  still  an  institution  in  Mesopotamia.  Hospitals 
were  located  in  several  of  the  palaces  belonging  to  the  noble-born 
of  Busra  and  necessarily  the  feminine  wings  were  taken  over. 
In  one  place  was  a  large  chamber  which  had  been  used  as  a 
bedroom  for  a  number  of  the  former  owner's  wives.  Above 
each  alcove  was  an  inscription  which  the  staff  declared  must 
represent  the  name  of  the  particular  wife  who  had  slept  there 
«?^  5?"  j  Were  variously  translated  as  "Sarah,"  "Flossie." 
May    and    Jenny.'     Cots  were  put  into  these  alcoves  and  now 
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The  old  order 
—  The  straw- 
thatched  huts 
first  used  as 
hospitals  for 
the  sick  and 
wounded. 


mounded    soldiers    sleep 
there. 

THE  work  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  new  drive 
went  on  apace.  As  the 
new  troops  arrived  they 
were  sent  up  the  river. 
chiefly  by  the  boats,  to 
the  British  lines  before 
Kut.  It  was  a  ten-day 
trip  up,  as  the  Tigris  fol- 
lows a  serpentine  course 
oorth.  It  is  very  slug- 
gish and  in  places  quite 
shallow.  The  engineers 
goon  made  a  rather  re- 
markable discovery  about 
the  river.  It  is  deepest 
at  its  widest  parts  and 
becomes  shallow  where 
the  banks  converge,  thus 
reversing  the  natural 
order.  The  engineering 
corps  was  at  first  very 
much  puzzled  as  to  how 
the  volume  of  water  flow- 
ing along  the  wide  and 
deep  sections  managed  to 
get  through  the  narrow 
and  shallow  parts;  and  it 
was  finally  concluded 
that  the  only  explanation 
was  underground  seep- 
age. 

The  Canadian  medical 
officers  were  used  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  line. 
Some  remained  in  the 
hospitals  at  headquarters 
and  other  were  stationed 
at  the  camps  along  the 
river  —  very  trying  ser- 
vice for  they  had  to  live 
under  canvas  which  in- 
tensified the  heat.      The 

majority,  however,  served  behind  the  lines  before  Kut 
or  on  the  hospital  boats,  plying  up  and  down  the  river. 
The  "front"  when  the  campaign  opened  was  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Tigris  before  Kut-el-Amara,  and  was 
similar  in  many  respects  to  the  front  in  France.  It  was, 
of  course,  trench  warfare.  The  trenches  were  shallow 
owing  to  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  and  there  was  no 
evidence  of  the  complicated  systems  of  communication 
trenches  found  on  the  Western  front.  There  was  com- 
paratively little  artillery  fire  and  the  number  of  air- 
planes was  limited  on  both  sides  so  that  the  approach 
to  the  front  line  was  not  fraught  with  the 
tame  hazards.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, such  fighting  as  occurred  was  even 
more  sanguinary.  An  attack  was  not 
preceded  by  heavy  artillery  fire  calculated 
to  wipe  out  the  opposing  line  and  had  to 
be  brought  off  across  open  ground  swept 


by  machine  gun  fire.  There  was  much 
heavy  hand-to-hand  fighting  and  the  Bri- 
tish troops  found  the  Turks  hard  antagon- 
ists at  close  range.  They  could  not  stand 
up  to  British  attacks  when  it  was  a  case 
of  man  to  man,  but  they  fought  well  and 
like  gentlemen.  They  used  their  prisoners 
well,  and  consequently  the  British  did  noi 
fear  capture  as  they  do  on  the  Western  front. 

An  example  of  the  fairness  of  the  Turk  as  a  fighting 

man  came  under  the  notice  of  the  Canadians.    The  medi 

cal  corps  had  established  a  dressing  station  not  far  bacV 

of  the  front  line  and  quite  often  Turkish  shells  landed  ir 

dangerous  proximity.  This  was  considered  unusual.  The 

Red   Cross  was  conspicuously  displayed 

and  the  Turk  had  always  respected  it 

Finally,  during  a  truce  to  collect  wounded 

Below:  —frequently  the  Turk  will  hoist  a  whiU 

canVured"  City      flaS  and  send  stretcher  bearers  out  afte- 

of  Baehdad.        his  men — a  message  was  sent  over  whicV 

read:  "Move  your  dress 
ing  station  farther  back 
or  we  won't  be  able  tr 
help  hitting  it." 

Which  is  "playing  tb» 
game." 

The  campaign  opened 
actively  in  the  cool  sea 
son :  in  other  words,  the 
season  of  rain  and  mud 
Soldiers  who  had  seen 
every  variety  of  mud  and 
had  come  through  cam- 
pa  i  g  n  s  in  Flanders 
swore  with  all  the  fluency 
of  old  campaigners  thai 
they  had  never  seen  the 
equal  of  Mesopotamiar. 
mud.  It  was  heavy  and 
clammy  and—everywhere 
It  stuck  to  the  feet  of  the 
marching  troops  and 
made  every  step  a  mus- 
cular effort  After 
marching  fifty  yard* 
through  a  muddy  stretch, 
a  man's  legs  began  to 
ache  and  sweat  beads  of 
sheer  agony  stood  out  all 
over  him.  A  mile  was 
enough  to  kill  the  sturdi- 
est. Sometimes  attacks 
had  to  be  made  across  a 
No  Man's  Land  of  such 
mud! 

IT  was  soon  found  that 
the  Turkish  lines  on 
the  east  bank  were  too 
strong  to  be  carried. 
Under  the  direction  of 
German  officers  the  Turks 
had  dug  themselves  in  so 
strongly  that  to  carry  the 
lines  by  assault  would 
have  been  too  expensive 


The  new  or- 
der —  The 
open  style 
o  f  concrete 
h  o  8  p  i  tnlx 
now  In  use 
for  the  Brit- 
ish wounded. 
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an  operation.  So  a  large  force  was  thrown 
across  the  river  to  the  Western  flank.  In 
the  meantime  a  heavy  artillery  fire  was 
kept  up  on  the  eastern  side  and  the  Turks 
did  not  detect  the  flanking  movement  until 
it  was  too  late.  Their  troops  on  the  west 
bank  gave  way  before  the  attacking  force, 
and  the  British  pushed  up  the  west  bank 
of  the  Tigris  without  difficulty. 

The  flanking  movement  was  a  complete 
success,  but  crossing  the  river  was  found 
to  be  a  serious  problem.  Realizing  that 
they  were  trapped  if  the  British  crossed, 
the  Turks  fought  desperately  against  all 
attempts.  Finally  the  flanking  movement 
carried  the  British  above  Kut  on  the  west 
Hank.     A  surprise  attack  by  cavalry  and 


the  use  of  pontoon  bridges  finally  effected 
a  landing  on  the  east  side.  It  was  a 
sanguinary  struggle,  however,  and  the 
British  losses  were  heavy  before  the  de- 
fending forces  were  driven  back. 

A  Canadian  medical  officer.  Lieut.  Ren- 
ton,  of  London,  Ontario,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  crossing  of  the  Tigris.  He 
was  in  charge  of  the  Red  Cross  work  and 
was  under  fire  during  the  whole  engage- 
ment. 60  heavy  was  the  fire  that  all  his 
stretcher-bearers  were  killed,  and  he  him- 
self was  in  continual  danger.  The  work 
was  so  well  carried  out,  however,  that 
Lieut.  Renton  was  again  placed  in  charge 
when  a  similar  crossing  was  successfully 
made  above  Baghdad. 


Once  across  the  river  the  British  troops 
had  the  Turks  in  the  jaws  of  a  vise.  A 
large  enough  force  was  thrown  across  the 
1  above  Kut  to  cut  off  retreat  and 
practically  the  whole  Turkish  army  was 
forced  to  surrender.  Much  to  the  regret 
of  everyone  most  of  the  German  officers 
had  made  good  their  escape  before  th* 
vise  closed.  A  few  were  captured.  They 
were  subalterns  for  the  most  part  and 
they  took  their  captivity  in  bad  grace 
being  very  much  chagrined  at  the  turn  th» 
campaign  had  taken.  They  had  little  tf 
say. 

"You  surprised  us,"  said  one  of  them,  it' 
a  burst  of  candor.  "We  had  no  idea  you 
.tinned  on  page  101 


The  Soldiers'  Opinion  of  Mesopotamia 

This  "Mesopotamian  Alphabet"  was  written  by  the  officers  who  served  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  campaign  and  shows  in  a  good-natured  but  unmistakable 
way  the  feeling  that  existed  with  reference  to  early  failures.  Repeated  efforts 
were  made  to  send  the  verses  out  of  Mesopotamia,  but  the  Censor  refused  to 
pass  them.  However,  they  came  out — and  here  they  are,  in  MACLEAN'S,  of  course. 


A  is  an  apple,  which  grew,  so  they  say 
In    the    Garden    of    Eden,    down    Kurna    way, 

Till  Eve  came  along  and  ate  it  one  day 
And    got    thrown    from    Mesopotamia. 

B   stands    for   Bedouin,   the   waif   of   the  panda  : 
He'll     steal     your    eye-teeth     and     the     rings 
from    your    hands ; 
He    can    steal    the    boots    off    the    sentry     who 
stands 
On    guard    in    Mesopotamia. 

C    is    the   poor   old    Indian    Corps 

That    went    to     France,    and    fought     in    the 
war  ; 
Now   ft  gathers   the   crops   and    fights    no    more 

In    the    land    of    Mesopotamia. 

D    is    the    digging    we've    all    of    us    done 
Since    first    we    started    to    fight    the    Hun  ; 

And    now    we've    shifted    ten     thousand    ton 
Of    mud    in    Mesopotamia. 

E    is    the    energy    shown    by    the    staff 

Before  the  much-advertised  "Hanna"  strafe — 

Vet  the  net  result  was   the  Turks  had  a   laugh 
At    our    strafe    in    Mesopotamia. 

F   stands   for   Fritz   who   flies    in    the  sky. 

To    bring    him    down    we've    all    had    a    try  : 
And    the   shells    we  shot   at   him   all    passed    by 

And    fell    in    Mesopotamia. 

G    is    the    grazing    we    do    all    the    day, 

We    fervently   hope   we    all    may    some   day 

Get    issued    aga  in     with    a    ration    of    hay — 
Although     we're    in    Mesopotamia. 

H    is    the    harems,    which    it    appears. 

Have    flourished    in     Baghdad     for    hundreds 
of    years  ; 

We    hope    to    annex    the    destitute    dears. 
When    their    husbands    leave    Mesopotamia. 

I    is    the    Indian    Government,    but 

On    the    subject    I'm    told    I    must    keep    my 
mouth    shut. 
For  it's  all  due  to  them  we  failed  to  reach  Kut 

From     Ama  ra    in     Mesopotam  ia. 


J     is    the    jam  ;     with     label     it    trie* 

To  say   that    in    Paris    it   won   the   first   prize. 

But   out   here   we   use    it   for   catching    the    flies 
Which    swarm     in    Mesopotamia. 

K    are   the   kisses    from    lips   sweet  and    fair 
Waiting     for     all     of     us     'round     Leicester 
Square. 

Where  we  wend  our  way  after  watting  a  year 
Or    two    in    Mesopotamia. 

L    is    the    loot    we    hope    we   shall    seize— 
Wives    and    wines    and    bags    of    rupees — 

When    the    Mayor    of    Baghdad    hands    over    the 
keys 
To    the    British    in    Mesopotamia. 

M    is    the    local    mosquito    whose    bite 

Keeps  us  awake  all   through   the   long    night. 

And    makes    all    our    faces    a    horrible    sight. 
In    the    land    of    Mesopotamia. 

N    is    the    navy    that's    tied    to    the    shore. 

They     have     lashings     of     beer     and     stores 
galore  : 

Oh,    I    wish    I    had    joined    the    navy    before 
I    came    to    Mesopotamia. 

O    are    the   orders    we   get    from    the    Corps. 
Thank    goodness,    by    now    we    are    perfectly 
sure 
That,    if    issued    at    three,    they'll    be    cancelled 
by    four. 
By    the    muddlers    of    Mesopotamia. 

P    are    the    postal    officials    who    fail 

To    deliver    each     week     more    than    half    of 
our    mail. 
If    they    had    their    deserts    they    would    all    be 
in     jail 
Instead   of   in   Mesopotamia  ! 

Q    is    the    quinine    we    take   every    day. 
To    keep    the    malaria    fever    away. 

Which    we're    bound    to    get    sooner    or    later, 
they   say, 
If    we   stay    in    Mesopotamia. 


K    are    the    rations    they    give    us    to    eat. 

For  breakfast   it's    biscuit,    for   dinner   tinned 
meat. 
And    if    we've    been    good    we    get   jam    for    • 
treat 
With    our    tea    in    Mesopotamia. 

S    and    T    are    supposed    to    supply 

The    army    with     food     we    hope    when     they 
die 
They    will   go    to   a    spot    as    hot   and    as    dry 

As    this    horrible    Mesopotamia. 

U    is    the    lake    called    Ummhal    Braha, 

Which    guards     our     left     from     all     possibl* 
harm 

And     waters    Gor  ringer's    barley     farm 
In     the     middle    of     Mesopotamia. 

V    is    the    victory    won    at    Dugailah, 

I    heard    of    it    first    from    a    friend    who's    a 
sailor. 

Who   read  it  in   Reuter's  aboard  his   Mahailaly, 
On    the    Tigris    in    Mesopotamia. 

W    stands    for    the    wonder    and    pain 

With  which  we  regard  the  infirm  and  insane 

Old    Indian    generals    who   guide   the   campaign 
We're    waging    in    Mesopotamia. 

X    are    the    extras    the    corps    say    we    get ; 

But   so    far    there    isn't    a    unit    we've   met 
Who    have    drawn    a    single    one    of    them    yet 

Since    they     landed    in    Mesopotamia. 


Y    is    the    yearning    we    feel    every    day 

For     a     passage     to     Busra     and     thence     to 
Bonrbay — 

If   we  get  there   we'll   see   we   keep  right  away 
From    the    wilderness — Mesopotamia. 


I    have    tried    very    hard    and    at    last    I've    hit 
On    a    verse    the    letter    Z    would    fit 

But    the    censor    deleted    every    bit 
Save    the    last    word — Mesopotamia. 
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A  Casualty 

By   ROBERT   \V.   SERVICE 

Illustrated   by   C.  W.   Jelfervs 

Tluit  lad  I  took  in  the  car  last  night, 

With  the  body  thai  awfully  gagged  away. 

And  the  lips  blood-crisped,  ami  the  eyea  lame-bright, 

And  the  poor  hand-  folded  and  cold  as  clay — 
Oh.  I've  thought  and  thought  of  him  all  the  daj  I 

For  the  weary  old  Doctor  -ay-  to  me: 

"He'll  only  last  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Both  of  his  lege  below  the  knee 

Blown  off  by  a  bomb  ...  So  please  go  slow. 

And  hear  in  mind.  lad,  he  doesn't  know." 


So  I  tried  to  drive  with  never  a  jar; 
And  there  was  I  cursing  the  road  like  mad, 
When  I  hears  a  "host  of  a  voice  from  the  car: 
"'Pell   me.  old  chap,  have   I   'copped  it'  had?" 
So  1  answers  "No."  and  he  says:  ''I'm  glad." 

"Glad,"  says  lie.  "for  at  twenty-two 

Fife's  so  splendid,  I'd  hate  to  go. 

There's  so  much  that  a  chap  might  do, 

And  I've  fought  from  the  start,  and  I've  suffered  so. 

'Twould  he  hard  to  get  'done  in'  now,  you  know." 

"Forget  it."  say.-  1  :  then- 1  drove  awhile, 
And  1  passed  him  a  cheery  word  or  two: 
Bui  he  didn't  answer  for  many  a  mile. 
So  just  as  the  hospital  hove  in  view. 
Says  I  :  "Is  there  nothing  that  T  can  do?" 

Then  he  open.-  hi.-  eyes  and  -miles  at  me; 
And  he  take-  my  hand  in  his  trembling  hold: 
"Thank  you.     you're  far  too  kind,"  says  he; 
'Tin  awfully  comfy .     stay  .  .   .   Let's  see: 
I   fancy  my  blanket's  come  unrolled, — 
My   feet,  please  wrap  'em      they're  cold  .  .  .  they're 
cold   .   .  ." 
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It   was  opened   by   the   President,  Mr.  Steeton 
himself.      He    looked    greatly    perturbed. 


back  briskly  half  a  dozen  steps,  then 
turned  and  launched  it  into  the  air  after 
the  best  manner  of  a  place-kick  artist  of 
the  football  arena.  He  watched  it  soar 
skywards  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  and 
his  soul  felt  largely  eased. 

•'To  hell  wid  it!"  muttered  O'Rourke. 
"And  now  for  that  ould  blatherskite  Jim- 
my McShane  and  little  Nora." 
With  such  covering  as  ben- 
eficent Nature  had  provided 
for  his  head  he  went  forth 
into  the  shady  avenue  leading 
to  Dorville,  a  brilliant  spec- 
tacle. Brusquely  he  rebuked 
a  facetious  youth  who  asked 
permission  to  light  his  cigar- 
ette at  the  flaming  locks.  The 
road  was  crowded  with  vehi- 
cles, now  crawling  a  few 
yards,  then  pulling  up  till  the 
jam  ahead  eased.  Suddenly 
there  was  a  crash,  some 
rapid-fire  conversation,  and 
O'Rourke  forgot  his  sorrows. 
The  driver  of  a  smart  racing 
car,  trying  to  push  ahead  of 
the  crowd,  smashed  into  a 
standing  machine,  shearing 
away  guard,  step  and  one  of 
the  lamps.  Instead  of  stop- 
ping to  make  what  amends  he 
could,  the  driver  swung  on, 
darted  through  an  opening  in 
the  traffic  and  vanished  down 
a  side  street.  The  occupant 
of  the  damaged  car,  a  tall, 
elderly  lady,  stepped  out.  She 
was  angry  clear  through  and 
her  snapping  black  eyes 
showed  her  wrath. 

"Pretty  slick  get-away, 
Ma'am.  Please  God  he  breaks 
his  neck,"  said  O'Rourke  con- 
solatorily.  The  woman  looked 
at  the  ruddy  Job's  comforter 
and  the  grim  look  vanished 
from  her  face. 


TERRY  O'ROURKE  leaned  heavily 
against  the  rails  of  the  race-course, 
near  the  Judge's  box.  The  last  race 
was  over  and  the  crowd  that  had  thronged 
the  track  was  fast  melting  away.  Terry 
felt  that  in  about  ten  years  he  might  come 
round  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  crawl  to  the 
cars.  The  shock  had  been  dramatically 
sudden.  Half  an  hour  before  he  had  been 
on  thick  velvet,  and  then  the  darkest  of 
dark  horses  had  nosed  out  a  perfectly 
preposterous  victory,  putting  O'Rourke  to 
the  cocoanut  matting  with  an  efficiency 
that,  as  such,  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
His  present  assets  were  seventy  cents  and 
a  return  railway  ticket  to  Grantchester 
and  trouble.  It  is  in  such  an  hour  that 
Wisdom,  the  prig,  mocks  at  one's  calami- 
ties, and  Conscience,  that  venerable  Peck- 
sniff, hobbles  up  to  get  in  an  unctuous,  "I 
told  you  so!" 

Upon  O'Rourke's  red  head  was  a  pearl- 
grey  derby  hat,  of  much  pearliness,  that 
had  served  to  advertise  its  owner's  book- 
making  occupation.  He  now  removed  it, 
placed  it  carefully  on  the  sward,  walked 


"No  such  luck!"  she  said. 
"But  I  certainly  would  have  liked  just 
two  minutes'  conservation  with  him.  Got 
his  number,  John?"  she  asked  her  chauf- 
feur. 

"Very  sorry.  Ma'am.  I  could  not  catch 
it,"  the  man  replied. 

Now  Terry  O'Rourke  had  happened  to 
stand  near  that  particular  car  most  of 
the  giddy  afternoon.  For  an  optimistic 
hour  he  had  entertained  dreams  of  shortly 
possessing  one  like  it. 

"That's  his  number,  Ma'am."  And  he 
pencilled  it  on  a  scrap  of  paper. 

"I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you,"  said  the 
lady,  putting  away  the  slip.  No  vital 
damage  had  been  done  so  she  decided  to 
continue  her  journey.  She  turned  to  the 
obliging  young  man  who  had  helped  to 
clear  away  the  wreckage. 

"Lost  your  hat?"  she  asked,  a  smile 
flickering  about  her  eyes. 

"In  a  manner  of  speaking,  yes,  Ma'am," 
he  replied  with  a  wide  grin.  "What  use 
is  a  white  hat  to  a  red-headed  man  up 
against  it?" 


"Perhaps ?"  she  looked  at  him  en- 
quiringly. 

"No.  Ma'am,  thank  you  kindly,  he 
Answered. 

"A  lift  to  the  city?"  she  suggested. 

"Much  obliged,  lady,"  he  replied. 
"Guess  the  last  train  will  suit  me  better, 
and  I  have  my  ticket  into  Grantchester. 
You  see,  Ma'am,  I've  got  a  wife,  and  she's 
got  folks,  and  to-morrow's  Sunday,  and  as 
Sunday's  a  holiday  they'll  have  lots  of 
time  to  speak  their  opinion  of  me.  But 
thank  you  kindly,  Ma'am,  all  the  same." 

She  stepped  into  her  car  and  it  moved 
off.  Half  an  hour  later  she  opened  her 
handbag  and  looked  again  at  the  slip  of 
paper. 

"I  should  have  got  the  address  of  the 
Aurora  Borealis,"  she  said. 


IT. 

JIMMY  McSHANE  was  troubled.  He 
never  remembered  being  so  utterly 
under  the  black  dog  since  the  day  little 
Danny  underwent  the  great  operation. 
Jimmy  supervised  the  running  of  the  ele- 
vators and  maintained  order  on  the  street 
floor  of  a  big  office  block  in  Grantchester. 
A  freckle-faced,  mercurial  Irishman,  he 
was  furious  with  himself  for  being  so 
fanciful.  A  dozen  times  he  demonstrated 
to  his  reason  that  he  was  a  fool,  but  the 
conclusion  brought  no  relief.  A  black, 
suffocating  pall  enveloped  his  spirits  and, 
try  as  he  would,  he  could  not  get  clear. 

It  all  rose  from  the  fact  that  young 
Mellish  of  the  Consolidated  Bank  came 
out  of  the  offices  on  the  street  floor  at 
eleven.  This  variation  in  the  six-days-a- 
week  continuous  performance  had  upset 
Jimmy's  sensitive  nerves.  According  to 
schedule  Mellish  should  leave  the  bank  at 
twelve-five,  saunter  to  the  side  door,  stop 
for  a  word  with  McShane  about  the  per- 
formances, prospects,  or  promises  of 
Grantchester's  baseball  team,  and  at 
twelve-ten  meet  Miss  Mary  Marlowe,  the 
little  ladv  from  the  Fulcherville  Com- 
pany's offices  upstairs.  Then  the  pair 
would  go  off,  with  nod  and  smile  to  Jimmy, 
as  if  Main  Street  were  a  bosky  Arcady. 
To-day,  when  Mellish  appeared,  an  hour 
ahead  of  schedule,  Jimmy  had  a  facetious 
remark  on  his  tongue;  then  he  saw  the 
bov's  face.  The  gay,  care-free  look  had 
gone,  he  was  grey  and  haggard.  At 
twelve-ten  the  girl  came  down  as  usual, 
glanced  round  quickly,  hesitated  an  in- 
stant, then  went  away  alone. 

"Things  are  not  as  they  should  be,  at 
all,  at  all,"  muttered  Jimmy. 

Between  two  and  three  the  girl  came 
down  twice,  and  McShane  saw  on  her 
face  the  shadow  of  a  cloud.  When  the 
Consolidated  closed  for  the  day,  Doggett, 
its  uniformed  messenger,  came  out.  As 
a  rule  Jimmy  had  the  profoundest  con- 
tempt for  the  spruce  Doggett,  and  had 
been  known  to  express  his  opinion  of  him 
as  a  "gilded  jackass,"  but  to-day  the 
man  had  his  value.  Unprofessional  or 
not,  Jimmy's  frazzled  nerves  could  stand 
the  suspense  no  longer,  so  he  button-holed 
the  dignitary,  and  asked  casually  if  Mr. 
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Mellish  were  sick.  With  a  knowing  wink, 
for  which  Jimmy  could  have  punched  the 
offending  eye,  Doggett  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  between  man  and  man,  that  Jack 
Mellish  was  very  sick,  and  likely  to  be 
a  great  deal  sicker,  so  much  so  that  it 
might  be  a  long  day  before  they  saw  him 

again,    unless And    Mr.    Doggett 

knocked  his  wrists  together  suggestively, 
and  departed.  The  heart  of  McShane 
dropped  like  a  leaden  plummet  to  the 
depths  of  misery's  sea. 

"Poor  little  lady!  Holy  Saints  be  good 
to  her !"  he  muttered.  Jimmy  was  a  judge 
of  women.  He  saw  lots  of  them  going  up 
and  down  his  elevators,  and  was  somewhat 
of  a  practical  philosopher.  Dress  dis- 
guises could  not  fool  him.  He  knew  most 
kinds,  sterling,  plated,  pewter,  common- 
est lead  varnished  over,  and  Mary  Mar- 
lowe was  always  to  him  "the  little  lady 
from  the  fifth  floor."  The  boy — of  course 
he  wasn't  good  enough  for  his  luck — but 
he  came  as  near  as  could  be  expected. 

SULTRILY  the  afternoon  dragged  on. 
Jimmy  was  speaking  crabbily  to  Mag- 
gie O'Hara  from  the  tenth  floor,  who  had 
stopped  to  ask  after  Mrs.  McShane  quite 
politely,  when  suddenly  his  spirits  took 
an  inexplicable  bound  upward.  That  was 
Jimmy's  way.  Temperament  made  a 
shuttlecock  of  him.  One  second  he  would 
be  glowing  on  the  optimistic  side  of  the 
net,  and  then,  like  a  flash,  he  would  be  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  court,  in  black  de- 
pression. Some  subtle  influence  now 
came  like  a  breeze  from  the  ocean,  driving 
the  hot,  stale  weariness  away,  as  before 
a  salt,  vivifying  gale.  Looking  up  the  cor- 
ridor, he  saw  two  persons,  picturesquely 
unconventional  in  the  stereotyped  throng. 
The  man  might  have  been  an  English 
gamekeeper,  leggings,  velveteens  and  all. 
The  woman,  alert, 
bronzed,  dominat- 
ing, matched  in  ag- 
gressive power  his 
tall,  free-striding 
masculinity.  Out- 
side the  door  of  one 
of  the  offices  they 
stopped  to  chat 
with  an  acquaint- 
ance. Miss  O'Hara 
noted  Jimmy's  look 
and  lingered.  She 
came  from  the  Mc- 
Shane village  in 
Roscommon,  so  was 
privileged. 

"The  man  wid 
the  fly-catchers, 
and  hat  cocked  one 
side,  like  the  fine 
buck  of  an  Irish 
landlord  i  s  Lord 
Eastbury,"  he  said, 
answering  her  en- 
quiry. 

"Not  him  as  was 
Lord  Lif-tinant  av 
Ireland?"  she  asked 
awesomely. 

"The  same  lad," 
replied  Jimmy. 
"Vice-r-r-r-oy  o  f 
Ireland !  Vice-r-r-r- 
oy  of  India,  and — 
all  manner  of 
grand  jobs!" 

"And  the  funny 
lady!  My  stars!  Don't  she 
look  the  Tartar?  And-d-d,  the 
clothes  av  her!  An-n-n-nd,  the 
hat!"  giggled  the  smart  little 
minx. 


"Whisht!  Ye  little  omadhaun!" 
growled  Jimmy.  "That  lady  is  Miss  Pan- 
dora Fulcher." 

"What!  The  lady  who  took  little 
Danny  to  the  big  doctor  to  be  cured  of 
his  lameness?"  she  asked.  "And  her 
rolling  in  millions,  and  to  rig  up  like 
that!  An-n-d  the  shoes  av  her!  Brogans 
like  thim  cost  seven  an'  six,  no  more  and 
no  less  in  Wirranahinch.  I  never  saw 
them  this  side  the  water  before."  And  she 
shook  her  head. 

"Here  they  come!"  said  Jimmy.  "And 
there's  your  car.  Maggie." 

When  Miss  Pandora  saw  McShane, 
erect  as  a  flagpole,  she  put  out  her  hand. 

"John!"  she  said  to  the  Earl.  "Let  me 
introduce  Jimmy  McShane,  formerly  of 
County  Roscommon.  This  is  the  Earl  of 
Eastbury,  Jimmy.  I  daresay  you  and 
your  friends  spent  many  a  cold  hour  be- 
hind a  stone  wall  with  a  shotgun,  pray- 
ing for  the  pleasure  of  his  nearer  ac- 
quaintance." 

"Byegones  are  byegones  in  Ireland  now, 
eh,  Mr.  McShane?"  said  the  Earl,  shaking 
hands.  "Well,  I'll  be  off,  Pandora.  We 
shall  see  you  at  Eastbury  for  Christmas?" 

Miss  Pandora  lingered  a  moment  to  ask 
after  Mrs.  McShane  and  Danny,  then 
entered  the  elevator  and  ascended  to  the 
fifth  floor. 

III. 

EZRA  FLAXTON,  superintendent  of 
the  Fulcherville  Company,  was  await- 
ing her  when  she  reached  the  offices.  He 
was  a  grizzled,  quiet  man,  under  whose 
capable  hand  the  vast  organization  ran 
like  a  fine  watch  movement. 

"What  is  this  about  the  Consolidated, 
Ezra?"  she  asked,  after  they  had  run 
through  the  list  of  pencilled  items  she 
had  before  her.     "The  mills  have  done 


business  with  them  at  Frampton  since  my 
father's  young  days,  and  I  don't  like  to 
cut  away  from  them.  I  had  a  note  from 
Mr.  Steeton,  the  president,  asking  for  an 
appointment." 

"I  closed  the  account  very  reluctantly," 
said  Flaxton.  "There  have  been  develop- 
ments in  the  management  of  the  bank  I- 
did  not  approve  of,  and  which  I  felt  sure 
you  would  not  approve.  Too  much  sky- 
rocketing. Old  man  Steeton,  who  remains 
at  the  Frampton  end,  is  being  run  by  a 
clique  his  son  gathered  together  down- 
stairs. The  youngster  thinks  his  front 
name  is  Napoleon,  instead  of  just  Bill, 
and  he's  cultivating  the  forehead  lock  and 
Man  of  Destiny  expression.  He  has 
egged  on  the  old  man  to  butt  into  Grant- 
chester  and  New  York  where  he  doesn't 
belong,  and  his  destiny  is  to  be  backed 
up  into  a  blind  alley  one  of  these  fine 
days.  He'll  never  know,  till  the  band- 
ages come  off,  whose  brick  it  was  that 
laid  him  out.  Rubber  and  coffee  planta- 
tions, land  development  schemes,  and  a 
pile  of  other  flim-flam  deals  in  places  it 
takes  a  fortune  and  half  a  lifetime  to  get 
at! 

"When  a  bank  gets  too  deep  in  the  out- 
side interests  of  its  customers,  and  the 
shady  section  of  them,  too,  it  is  apt  to  find 
it  hard  to  decide  which  of  the  two  masters 
irve,  and,  of  course,  being  human  in 
the  last  analysis,  it  generally  pn.v:s  the 
wrong  one,"  he  continued. 

Miss  Pandora  nodded.  She  liked  old 
Ezra  in  the  pulpit,  debouncing  modern 
business  heresies. 

"A  bank  should  play  no  favorites,"  he 
went  on,  encouraged.  "It  should  grant  no 
special  privileges  to  side  partners,  with 
love,  hot  air,  and  dreamstuff  as  collater- 
al. I'd  fire  an  office  boy  whom  I  caught 
gambling  with  the  stamp  box,  so  I  fired 
old  Steeton's  bank.  I  am  no  believer  in 
the  principle  that  sends 
to  jail  the  man  who  steals 
the  goose  from  the  com- 
mon, and  sends  to  the 
Senate  the  man  who 
steals  the  common  from 
the  goose.  I  guessed 
Steeton  would  appeal  to 
Cesar."  He  smiled  grim- 
ly, knowing  how  much 
good  that 
would  do.  An 
appeal  from 
!•  1  a  x  t  o  n  '  s 
judgment  to 
that  of  Miss 
Pandora  had 
small  chance 
of  success. 
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AFTER  he  had  left  to  catch  his 
train  to  Fulcherville,  she  sent  for 
Mary  Marlowe,  the  assistant  secretary. 
There  were  accumulations  of  private  busi- 
ness to  clear  off.  The  girl  was  a  favor- 
ite of  Miss  Pandora's  who  had  personally 
advanced  her  to  the  responsible  position 
she  held.  Quick,  competent  and  intelli- 
gent, she  was  a  valuable  assistant,  and 
personal  matters,  not  attended  to  by  the 
principal  herself,  were  in  Miss  Marlowe's 
hands.  To-day  the  work  did  not  go  at  all 
well.  More  than  one  Miss  Fulcher  looked 
up  sharply  at  some  evidence  of  the  girl's 
preoccupation.  The  pretty,  clever  face 
was  pale,  ami,  despite  effort  to  focus  at- 
tention upon  the  matters  before  them,  she 
had  a  jaded,  worried  look  that  was  very 
unusual.  The  room  was  hot,  for  the  sul- 
triness of  the  atmosphere  made  the  air 
of  the  sun-baked  offices  seem  stagnant 
and  dead. 

"It  is  getting  late,  so  we'll  stop  for  to- 
day," said  Miss  Pandora,  pushing  away 
a  bundle  of  papers.  "You  don't  look  over 
fit,  Mary.  No  wonder.  This  place  is  like 
a  Turkish  bath." 

The  girl  apologized  for  her  dulness. 

"Never  mind,  my  dear,"  answered  her 
employer.  "There's  nothing  of  special 
importance,  and  I  wished  to  have  a  chat 
with  you.  How  would  you  like  to  become 
my  private  secretary?  Annabelle  Rogers 
who  has  been  with  me  twenty  years,  is 
getting  married  on  Thursday.  She  has 
hypnotized  a  musty  old  professor — what 
of,  corns  or  Sanskrit,  I  haven't  the  remot- 
est idea.  He  comes  round  every  day  at 
three  to  read  to  her  sugary  bits  from  'The 
Angel  in  the  House.'  Sits  at  her  feet  to 
read — that's  what  made  me  think  his  line 
might  be  chiropody.  'Angel  in  the 
House!'  "  she  repeated 
in  deep  disgust.  "Wait 
till  he  sees  her  in  curl 
papers  at  seven  in  the 
morning, 
yawning  over 
her  stockings. 
He'll  know  a 
lot  more  about 


angels  then  than  he  appears  to  now.  You 
r  had  a  moth-eaten  professor  read 
'The  Angel  in  the  House'  to  you,  did 
you? 

"Well  then,  don't.  If  one  should  try  it 
on,  just  brain  him  with  the  volume  and 
have  done  with  it.  Now  what  about  it? 
The  secretary  job,  I  mean.  You  would 
get  nearly  double  the  salary  we  pay  you 
here,  but  then,  of  course,  you'd  have  to 
travel  and  live  with  me  to  earn  it." 

"There  is  nothing  I  would  like  better," 
replied  the  girl.  "But  I  am  engaged  to 
1  we  did  think " 

"The  trail  of  the  serpent  is  every- 
where," groaned  Miss  Pandora  heavily. 
"You  poor,  foolish  child.  Can't  you  fire 
him,  anil  regain  your  happiness  and  peace 
of  mind?  Most  of  them  are  just  trouble 
makers,  and  the  very  minute  the  surpliced 
choir  bleat  the  'Amen'  part  to  'The  Voice 
that  Breathed  o'er  Eden,'  your  peace  has 
gone.  Well,  think  it  over,  Mary.  Off 
you  go  home  and  rest,  you  look  tired  out. 
A  week  on  my  yacht,  the  Xantippc  with 
spray  and  spindrift  flying  about  you 
would  put  color  into  those  cheeks  that  be- 
longs to  them." 

When  the  girl  had  gone,  the  cashier 
came  in  with  some  memorandum  she  had 
called  for. 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  whom  Miss 
Marlowe  is  engaged  to,  Harrison?"  she 
asked  her  confidential  employee. 

"Mr.  Mellish,  teller  at  the  Consolidated 
downstairs."  he  replied. 

"Ilm!"  she  said,  and  busied  herself 
with  the  details  of  the  statement  he  had 
brought  to  her.  She  remained,  working 
at  her  private  affairs  after  the  other 
people  had  gone.  Her  car  was  to  call  at 
six,  and  a  few  minutes  before  that  hour 
she  went  downstairs. 

SHE  was  waiting  for  the  return  of 
the  boy  Jimmy  had  sent  to  look 
for  her  auto  when  two  men  entered  the 
building  by  the  side  door.  They  walked 
along  the  now  deserted  corridor  to   the 
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Consolidated  offices,  tapped  and  were 
admitted. 

"Working  overtime  in  the  bank  to- 
night?" Miss  Pandora  remarked  to 
Jimmy. 

"That's  O'Shaughnessy  from  the  Cen- 
tral Station,"  he  answered  with  a  groan. 
"Poor  lad!" 

"What's  the  matter?"  she  asked,  her 
interest  roused. 

In  a  few  excited  words  he  told  her 
what  he  knew  of  the  trouble  young  Mr. 
Mellish  of  the  bank  was  in. 

"Mellish!"  she  repeated,  the  jaded  face 
of  Mary  Marlowe  coming  up  before  her. 

Without  another  word  to  the  astonished 
man,  she  walked  up  to  the  bank  door,  and 
rapped.  It  was  opened  by  the  president, 
Mr.  Steeton,  himself.  He  looked  greatly 
perturbed,  and  the  astonishment  with 
which  he  beheld  his  notable  visitor  did 
not  lessen  this. 

"I  called  as  I  was  passing  to  say  that 
the  hour  named  in  your  note— eleven — 
will  suit  me  very  well,"  she  said,  in  res- 
ponse to  his  greeting. 

Besides  Mr.  Steeton,  there  were  three 
men  present;  one  whom  Jimmv  had  call- 
ed O'Shaughnessy,  another  who  had  ac- 
companied him  and  whom  Miss  Pandora 
fathered  was  voung  Steeton,  and  a  third, 
Mellish,  doubtless. 

"Well.  I  guess  we'd  better  be  moving," 
said  O'Shaughnessy. 

"Just  one  moment,  if  you  don't  mind," 
asked  Mellish.  "I  would  like  to  speak  to 
Miss  Fulcher,  if  I  may." 

The  president  looked  perplexed,  his  son 
annoyed,  by  the  request. 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  trouble  Miss 
Fulcher,  is  it?"  the  latter  enquired. 

"N'o  trouble  at  all,"  said  Miss  Pandora. 
"I  should  like  to  hear  what  he  wishes  to 
sav  to  me." 

"All  I  wish  to  ask,"  said  Mellish,  when 
the  door  of  the  private  office  closed,  "is 
that  you  will  make  things  as  easy  as  you 
can  for  Mary  Marlowe.  She  knows  some- 
thing is  wrong,  but  does  not  suspect  it 
is  as  bad  as  this.  We  are  engaged,  and 
I  am  under  arrest  on  the  charge  of  steal- 
ing from  the  bank.  It  will  be  a  fearful 
blow  to  her,  and  I'd  like  to  have  it  broken 
as  easily  as  possible." 

SHE  looked  at  him  steadily.  Her 
words  to  Mary  about  trouble  makers 
came  back  to  her.  She  felt  more  than  a 
little  bitterness  in  regarding  the  man 
who  had  wrecked  his  own  life,  and  that 
of  the  girl  who  loved  him  to  her  sorrow. 
He  did  not  flinch  before  her  scrutiny. 

"I  have  done  no  wrong,  Miss  Fulcher, 
to  cause  Mary  to  be  ashamed  of  me,"  he 
said,  answering  her  unspoken  interroga- 
tion. "I  am  clean  of  that  which  they 
charge  against  me." 

"I  will  make  it  as  easy  as  I  can  for 
her,"  she  replied,  opening  the  door,  and 
returning  to  Mr.  Steeton. 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  details  of  this 
matter,"  she  said  to  the  latter.  "Mr.  Mel- 
lish has  spoken  to  me  only  of  a  private 
affair,  but.  Mr.  Steeton,  is  there  no  other 
wav  than  this?" 

"I  wish  I  could  find  one,"  he  replied. 
"It  is  a  matter  of  ten  thousand  dollars. 
If  there  were  restitution  by  this  young 
man,  we  might  reconsider  the  matter  of 
prosecution,  though  that,  as  you  know, 
would  be  in  contravention  of  our  fixed 
rule,  which  is  to  prosecute." 

"Restitution  is  out  of  the  question," 
Mellish  spoke  up.  "I  am  innocent  of 
theft  as  you,  yourself,  Mr.  Steeton." 

"I  wish  I  could  believe  that,  Mellish," 
replied  the  president.    "No  officer  of  the 
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bank  has  enjoyed  my  confidence  more  ab- 
solutely. It  is  a  keen  personal  trouble 
to  me."  The  old  man  spoke  with  evident 
sincerity.  He  was  a  genial,  friendly  man. 
"It  was  suggested  to  me  this  morning 
that  I  clear  out,"  said  Mellish.  "The 
motive  was  doubtless  friendly,  and  oppor- 
tunity was  offered,  but  I  refused  to  brand 
myself  as  guilty,  so  I  came  back  here.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  stealing,  and 
I  do  not  know  who  the  thief  is.  I  admit 
the  evidence  is  strongly  against  me,  and 
I  don't  blame  you  for  the  steps  you  have 
taken.  Perhaps,  with  more  time,  I  might 
have  been  able  to  prove  what  I  say,  but 
there  need  be  no  more  talk  about  restitu- 
tion or  clearing  out.  I  have  done  no 
wrong,  I  have  nothing  to  run  away  from, 
and  I  can  face  the  music,  if  needs  be." 

"Is  it  necessary  to  take  immediate  ac- 
tion, Mr.  Steeton?"  asked  Miss  Pandora, 
greatly  impressed  by  the  strong  candor 
of  the  young  man.  "Faces,  I  know,  often 
lie,  but  this  one  impresses  me  as  truthful. 
"Suppose  you  suspend  action  for  forty- 
eight  hours?  If  he  is  arrested  now  I 
shall  go  with  him  before  the  magistrate 
and  give  what  bail  may  be  required. 
Would  it  not  serve  your  interest  just  as 
well  to  take  my  word  here  that  I  will  pro- 
duce him  at  the  end  of  the  stipulated 
time,  if  you  want  him,  or,  failing  my  abili- 
ty to  do  this,  I  will  indemnify  the  bank 
against  loss?  I  am  willing  to  take  a 
chance  for  two  reasons,  the  boy's  apparent 

squareness 
and  courage, 
and  the  hap- 
p  i  n  e  s  s  of 
someone  I  am 
interested  in." 


"I  shall  be  glad  to  accede  to  that,"  said 
the  kindly  old  man.  He  went  out,  and 
the  detective  took  his  departure. 

THE  story  as  given  to  Miss  Pandora 
by  Jack  Mellish  was  a  curious  one. 
Clearly  there  was  a  very  strong  case 
against  him.  Between  closing  time  at 
the  Consolidated  one  Saturday  at  noon 
and  opening  time  on  Monday  morning  a 
package  containing  ten  thousand  dollars 
in  twenties  had  disappeared.  The  bills 
belonged  to  a  new  issue  of  the  bank.  There 
were  three  paying  tellers  in  the  boxes, 
and  each  one  had  some  of  the  new  notes 
on  Saturday,  which  usually  was  a  heavy 
paying-out  day  By  an  odd  coincidence 
none  of  the  new  bills  had  been  put  out. 
Those  the  other  tellers  handled  were  ac- 
counted for,  those  Mellish  had  were  miss- 
ing. 

Shortly  after  the  loss  had  been  dis- 
covered, one  of  the  bank's  customers,  a 
tailor  in  business  nearby,  paid  in  some 
money  to  his  account,  and,  among  the 
bills,  were  two  of  the  missing  issue.  Ask- 
ed how  he  came  by  them,  he  stated  that 
Mr.  Mellish  paid  them  to  him  early  the 
same  morning,  settling  a  personal  ac- 
count. Mellish  admitted  this,  and  ex- 
plained that  he  went  out  with  a  friend 
on  Saturday  afternoon  to  the  race  track 
at  Dorville.  His  friend,  interested  in 
racing,  urged  him  to  bet  on  a  twenty  to 
one  shot.  He  invested  twenty-five  dollars, 
and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the  tip  turned 
up  trumps.  The  friend  cleaned  up  a 
thousand  and  Mellish  five  hundred.  It 
was  from  the  roll  he  had  won  that  he  paid 
his  tailor  on  the  way  down  to  the  bank 
in  the  morning.    He  had  noticed  that  some 

of    the     bills 
were     of     the 
new    Consoli- 
"Most  men,"  groaned  dated   issue, 

Miss     Pandora,    "are  but    supposed 

just   trouble-makers.".  they  had  been 

put  out  by  his 
fellow  tellers. 
Who  the  man 
was  with 
whom  he  had 
placed  his  bet 
he  did  not 
know.  The 
race  had  been 
the  last  of  the 
meeting,  bet- 
ting was  pro- 
hibited nomin- 
ally, and  had 
to  be  done 
more  or  less 
under  cover, 
and  he,  him- 
self,    was     a 
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very  rare  visitor  at  the  track.  His 
friend  could  vouch  for  the  story,  so  far 
as  the  bets  were  concerned.  He  admitted 
that,  upon  examining  the  remainder  of 
his  winnings,  he  had  discovered  three 
more  of  the  missing  bills. 

"What  about  proof  of  this?"  asked 
Miss  Pandora.  "You  have  got  some  clue 
surely  to  the  identity  of  the  man  you  won 
from?" 

"All  I  know  about  him  is  that  he  was 
dressed  rather  loudly,  as  many  book- 
makers of  the  cheaper  kind  are,  with  light 
colored  hat,  green  vest,  and  coat  and 
trousers  of  big  check  tweed.  He  had,  I 
think,  the  reddest  hair  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life."  replied  Mellish. 

"It  must  have  been  the  Aurora  Borea- 
lis,"  said  Miss  Pandora.  "I  felt  it  in  my 
bones  that  I  had  missed  something  when 
I  neglected  to  get  the  address." 

She  packed  Mellish  off  to  Dorville  to 
hunt  up  information  on  the  spot,  and  in- 
structed her  personal  attorney,  Richard 
Ambler,  to  put  the  best  man  he  could  find 
on  the  trail  of  the  lurid  unknown. 

MARY  MARLOWE  spent  the  next  day 
with  Miss  Fulcher  at  her  hotel  in 
Grantchester.  A  note  from  Mellish,  say- 
ing that  he  had  gone  away  for  a  day  or 
two  on  business,  dispelled  much  of  the 
cloud,  and  the  tart  humor  of  her  employer 
had  a  tonic  effect  on  her  spirits.  After 
dinner  she  went  home,  and,  left  alone, 
Miss  Pandora  suddenly  decided  to  go  to 
the  McShane  home  to  see  what  the  sum- 
mer vacation  in  the  country  had  done  for 
her  little  protege,  Danny.  To  watch  the 
improvement  in  the  lad  was  an  unfailing 
delierht  to  her.  The  thin  frame  was  slow- 
ly filling  out.  The  wistful  look  of  suffer- 
ing childhood  had  passed  away.  There 
was  still  a  dragging  halt  of  the  long-dis- 
used leg,  but  it  was  coming  back  to  its 
own.  Much  less  than  men  spend  on  an 
orchid,  a  postage  stamp,  a  bit  of  china, 
had  made  a  healthy  body,  a  contented 
mind,  and  a  glad  soul  out  of  a  bit  of  hu- 
man wreckage.  The  world  had  become 
nearer  Paradise  to  Jimmy  and  Annie 
McShane,  instead  of  the  place  of  torture 
it  had  been  before. 

Miss  Pandora  rarely  gave  notice  of  her 
visiting  intentions,  thereby  saving  the  de- 
vastating orgies  of  house  cleaning  that 
were  deemed  necessary  when  her  comings 
were  announced.  This  evening  Jimmy 
answered  the  ring,  in  shirt  sleeves  and 
felt  slippers,  to  his  vast  embarrassment. 

"Now,  Mrs.  McShane,  leave  that  apron 
on,  and  if  Jimmy  thinks  I've  never  seen 
a  man  in  his  shirt  sleeves  before,  he's 
much  mistaken,"  said  Miss  Pandora.  "I 
just  called  to  see  how  young  Christy 
Mathewson  is  looking.  Stand  up,  Danny! 
Shoulders  squared!  Head  up!  He  looks 
like  an  army  cadet,  'pon  my  word  he  does! 
Now  show  me,  Danny  boy,  how  you  pet 
that  hop  on  your  fast  one.  And  the 
muscles  of  the  boy!"  She  felt  him  as  if 
he  had  been  a  fattening  turkey,  and  his 
obsequies  were  at  hand. 

In  a  corner  of  the  room  were  two  other 
persons.  The  pretty,  dark-eyed  girl  was 
an  indubitable  McShane,  the  younger 
edition  of  her  mother. 

The  young  man  had  the  reddest  head 
Miss  Fulcher  had  ever  seen.  He  stared 
at  the  visitor,  then  his  mouth  opened,  and 
a  grrin  beamed  out  over  the  ruddy  ex- 
panse of  face.  Miss  Pandora  winked  at 
him,  and  shot  a  rebuking  jrlance.  He 
picked  it  up  very  intelligently.  His  mouth 
closed,  and  his  left  eyelid  flickered  an 
instant. 

Continued  on  page  91. 
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Sixteen  Months  in  Germany 

What  a  Canadian  Prisoner  Saw  and 
Heard  in  Enemy  Territory 

By  John  Evans 


A     Canadian     pri- 
soner   in    uniform 
supplied  by  the 
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I  WAS  in  Germany  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  from  June,  1916,  to  September, 
1917,  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  time  I  worked  in  the  coal  mines  of 
Westphalia.  I  rubbed  shoulders  with  the 
German  civilians  who  worked  the  mines 
and  in  time  acquired  sufficient  intimacy 
with  them  and  with  their  language  to 
learn  what  they  thought,  what  they  liked 
and  disliked,  what  they  hoped  and  feared. 
The  impression  I  brought  away  with  me 
was  that  of  a  people  repressed  and  mutin- 
ous, half-starved,  overworked,  longing 
for  peace  and  hoping  to  see  a  universal 
strike  that  would  sweep  governments  and 
kings  into  the  discard;  a  people  who  mut- 
tered in  groups  but  responded  almost 
docilely  to  the  voice  of  authority,  who  had 
given  up  hope  of  German  victory,  but  still 
had  enough  national  spirit  left  to  enthuse 
over  stories  of  German  success.  My  ex- 
perience was  entirely  with  the  mining 
class  and  I  cannot  say  whether  the  feel- 
ing prevailing  there  was  general  through- 
out the  German  Empire.  I  feel  sure,  how- 
ever, that  among  the  poorer  classes,  at 
least,  the  conditions  I  found  in  Westphalia 
must  be  general. 

The  German  laboring  man  is  really  in- 
terested to-day  in  one  subject  only — food ! 
A  peck  of  potatoes  is  more  important  to 
him  than  a  victory  on  the  Western  front. 
My  story  starts  with  the  third  battle 
of   Ypres.      The   4th    Canadian   Mounted 


Rifles  were  in  the  front  line  of  Zille- 
beke  and  we  had  been  pretty  severely 
pounded.  The  morning  of  June  the  second 
dawned  clear  and  beautiful  after  a  night 
of  hideous  anxiety  and  alarms;  and  about 
5.30  I  turned  in  for  a  little  sleep  with  four 
other  fellows  who  made  up  the  machine 
gun  crew  with  me.  Lance-Corporal 
Wedgewood,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
gun,  elected  to  remain  up  and  clean  it.  I 
had  just  nicely  fallen  off  to  sleep  when  it 
seemed  as  though  the  whole  crust  of  the 
earth  was  torn  asunder.  I  wakened  to 
find  myself  buried  under  loose  earth  and 
sand  bags.  By  a  miracle  I  was  not  hurt 
and  I  finally  managed  to  burrow  out.  A 
shell,  I  found,  had  blown  up  our  dugout. 
Two  of  the  crew  were  killed,  but  the 
fourth  man  had  shared  my  luck.  He  was 
without  a  scratch. 

"We're  in  for  it,"  said  Wedgewood. 
"They'll  keep  this  up  for  a  while  and  then 
they'll  come  over.  We  must  get  the  gun 
out!" 

The  gun  had  been  buried  by  the  explo- 
sion, but  we  managed  to  get  it  out  and 
were  cleaning  it  up  again  when  another 
trench  mortar  shell  came  over.  It  destroyed 
all  our  ammunition  but  300  rounds.  Then 
the  bombardment  started  in  earnest. 
Shells  rained  on  us  like  hail  stones.  The 
German  artillery  started  a  barrage  behind 
us  that  looked  almost  like  a  wall  of  flame; 


so  we  knew  that  there  was  no  hope  what- 
ever of  help  reaching  us. 

Our  men  dropped  off  one  by  one.  The 
walls  of  our  trench  were  battered  to 
greasy  sand  heaps.  The  dead  lay  every- 
where. Pretty  soon  only  Wedgewood  and 
myself  were  left. 

"They've  cleaned  us  out  now.  The 
whole  battalion's  gone,"  said  Wedgewood. 
As  far  as  we  could  see  along  the  line  there 
was  nothing  left,  not  even  trenches — just 
churned  up  earth  and  mutilated  bodies. 
The  gallant  Fourth  had  stood  its  ground 
in  the  face  of  probably  the  worst  hell 
that  had  yet  visited  the  Canadian  lines 
and  had  been  wiped  out! 

SO  we  decided  to  get  over  to  the  next 
machine  gun  where  there  might  be 
more  ammunition.  Taking  what  was  left 
of  our  own,  we  started  off  down  the  line, 
scrambling  over  dead  bodies  and  dashing 
through  machine  gun  fire  at  places  where 
no  protection  was  left.  We  finally  reached 
the  next  gun.  Not  a  man  was  left  alive 
there  and  the  ammunition  had  been  blown 
up. 

We  decided  to  keep  on  to  the  next  gun, 
but  after  going  fifty  yards  or  so  we 
reached  the  end  of  things.  Beyond  that 
point  the  trenches  had  been  absolutely 
leveled  out  and  there  were  few  signs  even 
of  the  unfortunate  fellows  who  had  held 
that  section.    They  had  been  buried  away 
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from  sight.  Wedgewood  and  I  were  alone 
— and  the  time  for  the  German  charge 
was  getting  near. 

It  wasn't  long  before  a  trench  mortar 
shell  buried  us  to  our  waists.  We  managed 
to  pull  ourselves  out  and  crept  back  a  little 
farther.  Here  we  were  joined  by  two  other 
survivors.  We  had  no  idea  where  they 
had  come  from  and  they  were  too  far  gone 
to  bother  about  explanations.  One  of 
them  said  he  had  been  buried  four  times. 
He  was  dirt  and  blood  from  head  to  foot 
and  so  weak  that  he  could  only  lie  in  the 
loose  earth  and  gasp.  The  other  man  sug- 
gested that  we  go  back  and  take  our 
chances  with  the  barrage.  Wedgewood 
looked  at  me  and  said  something,  but  in 
that  tumult  of  sound  I  could  not  catch 
what  it  was.  I  judged  he  was  asking  me 
what  I  thought  and  shook  my  head.  He 
smiled  back  at  me.  We  decided  to  stick  it 
out. 

We  got  back  to  the  second  gun  and 
found  that  about  eight  yards  of  trench 
was  left.  We  climbed  in  and  waited.  The 
bombardment  was  so  heavy  at  this  time 
that  nearly  all  of  our  fellows  who  sur- 
vived or  were  captured  were  deaf  for 
months.  This  I  heard  afterwards  from 
prisoners.  At  the  same  time  I  learned 
that  roll  call  after  the  battle  showed  only 
59  men  left  in  the  battalion.  The  C.M.R.'s 
had  paid  for  their  devotion  in  holding  the 
line. 

It  was  not  long  before  one  of  our  party 
was  finished  by  a  piece  of  shrapnel,  the 
poor  fellow  who  had  been  buried  four 
times.  It  was  just  as  well.  I  was 
wounded  in  the  back  with  a  splinter  from 
a  shell  which  broke  overhead  and  then 
another  got  me  in  the  knee.  I 
bled  freely,  but  luckily  neither 
wound  was  serious.  About  1.30 
we  saw  a  star  shell  go  up  over 
the  German  lines. 

"Coming!"    cried    Wedgewood 
and  jumped  to  the  gun. 

The  Germans  were  about 
seventy-five  yards  off  when 
we  got  the  gun  trained  on 
them.  We  gave  them  our 
300  rounds  and  did  consid- 
erable damage,  but  the  on- 
coming line  was  barely 
checked.  It  wavered  a 
little  and  the  front  line 
crumpled  up,  but  the  rest 
came  on. 

What  followed  does  not 
remain  very  clearly  in  my 
mind.  We  started  back, 
the  three  of  us.  Every 
move  was  agony  for  me. 
We  did  not  go  far,  how- 
ever. Some  of  the  Ger- 
mans had  got  around  us 
and  we  ran  right  into  four 
of  them.  We  doubled  back 
and  found  ourselves  com- 
pletely surrounded.  A  ring 
of  steel  and  fierce,  pitiless 
eyes!  I  expected  they 
would  butcher  us,  there 
and  then.  The  worst  we 
got.  however,  was  a  series 
of  kicks  as  we  were  march- 
ed through  the  lines  in  the 
German  communication 
trenches.  I  tripped  up  one 
German  who  had  aimed  a 
kick  at  me  and  would  pro- 
bably have  been  clubbed  to 
death  had  not  an  officer 
come  along  and  ordered 
my  assailant  off. 

This  is  to  be  a  story  of 
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what  I  found  in  Germany  so  I  shall  hurry 
over  the  events  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed our  capture. 

We  were  given  quick  treatment  at  a 
dressing  station  and  escorted  with  other 
prisoners  back  to  Menin  by  Uhlans.  The 
wounded  were  made  to  get  along  as  best 
they  could.  We  passed  through  several 
small  towns  where  the  Belgian  people 
tried  to  give  us  food.  The  Uhlans  rode 
along  and  thrust  them  back  with  their 
lances  in  the  most  cold-blooded  way.  We 
reached  Menin  about  10  o'clock  that  night 
and  were  given  black  bread  and  coffee — 
or  something  that  passed  by  that  name. 
The  night  was  spent  in  a  horse  stable  with 
guards  all  around  us  with  fixed  bayonets. 
The  next  day  we  were  lined  up  before  a 
group  of  German  officers  at  what  I  im- 
agined must  be  military  headquarters. 
They  asked  us  questions  about  the  num- 
bers and  disposition  of  the  British  forces, 
and  we  lied  extravagantly  in  our  answers. 
They  knew  we  were  lying  and  gave  us  up 
finally.  Leaving  headquarters  that  night 
in  cattle  trucks  we  sang  "Tipperary"  as 
loud  as  our  weakened  condition  would 
permit. 

During  the  next  day  and  a  half  we  had 
one  meal,  a  bowl  of  soup.  It  was  weak 
and  nauseating.  We  took  it  grate- 
fully, however,  for  we  were  nearly  starved 
by  this  time. 


FINALLY  we  arrived  at  Dulmen  camp, 
where  I  was  kept  two  months  and 
where  the  treatment  was  not  unduly  rig- 
orous. The  food  was  bad,  of  course,  and 
very,  very  scanty.  For  breakfast  we  had 
black  bread  and  coffee,  for  dinner  soup  (I 
can  shudder  at  the  thought  of  turnip 
soup  still)  and  sometimes  a  bit  of  dog 
meat,  for  supper  a  gritty,  tasteless 
porridge  which  we  called  "sand 
storm."  We  used  to  sit  around  with 
our  bowls  of  this  concoction  and  ex- 
tract a  grim  comfort  from 
the  hope  that  some  day 
Kaiser  Bill  would  be  in 
captivity,  and  we  might  be 
able  to  send  him  in  a  meal 
of  "sand  storm." 

While  I  was  at  Dulmen 
we  had  quite  a  few  visitors 
and  one  day  who  should 
come  in  but  Mr.  Gerard, 
the  American  Ambassa- 
dor. He  looked  us  over 
with  very  apparent  con- 
cern and  asked  us  a  num- 
ber of  questions.  "Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for 
you?"  he  asked,  as  he  was 
leaving. 

"See  if  you  can  get  them 
to  give  us  more  food,"  spoke  up 
one  of  us. 

"I  shall  speak  to  the  camp 
commander  about  it,"  said  Mr. 
Gerard. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  he  did  so 
— but  there  was  no  change  in  the 
menu,  and  no  increase  in  the 
quantities  served.  Visitors  were 
never  permitted  to  visit  us  at 
the  place  we  were  finally  shipped 
to — that  torture  place  known  as 
Kommando  M  and  referred  to 
among  prisoners  as  the  "Black 
Hole  of  Germany."  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  prisoners  as 
a  rule  are  not  treated  as  badly  as 
we  were  at  Kommando  47. 
However,  after  two  months 
i  in  his     of   it  at   Dulmen   we   got   word 


that    we    were    to    be    sent    to 


work  on  a  farm.  It  sounded  good.  We 
conjured  up  visions  of  open  fields  and 
fresh  air  and  clean  straw  to  sleep  in  and 
perhaps  even  real  food  to  eat.  They  loaded 
fifty  of  us  into  one  car  and  sent  us  off, 
and  when  we  reached  our  farm  we  found 
it  was  a  coal  mine! 

AS  we  tumbled  off  the  train,  stiff  and 
weary  and  disappointed,  we  were 
curiously  regarded  by  a  small  group  of 
people  who  quite  patiently  worked  in  the 
mines.  They  were  a  heavy-looking  lot — 
oldish  men  with  beards  and  dull,  stolid 
women.  They  regarded  us  with  sullen 
hostility,  but  there  was  no  fire  in  their 
antagonism.  Some  of  the  men  spat  and 
muttered  "Schweinhunds!"    That  was  all. 

We  were  marched  off  to  the  "Black 
Hole."  It  was  a  large  camp  with  large 
frame  buildings  which  had  been  erected 
especially  for  the  purpose.  There  was 
one  building  for  the  French  prisoners,  one 
for  the  Russians  and  one  for  the  British 
and  Canadian  contingent.  Barbed  wire 
entanglements  surrounded  the  camp  and 
there  were  sentries  with  drawn  bayonets 
everywhere. 

We  were  greeted  with  considerable  in- 
terest by  the  other  prisoners.  There  were 
about  two  hundred  of  our  own  there  and 
all  of  them  seemed  in  bad  shape.  They 
had  been  subjected  to  the  heaviest  kind  of 
work  on  the  slenderest  rations  and  were 
pretty  well  worn  out. 

"Hope  you  like  coal  mining  as  a  steady 
thing,"  said  one  of  them  to  me.  "I've 
had  six  months  of  it." 

"I'll  refuse  to  work,"  I  told  him. 

"No,  you  won't,"  he  said.  "I  tried  that. 
It  doesn't  get  you  anywhere.  Better 
knuckle  under  at  the  start.  They'll  simply 
starve  you." 

I  talked  it  over  with  the  rest  who  had 
come  up  with  me  and  we  decided  that  this 
advice  was  sound.  So,  when  we  were 
lined  up  next  day  and  told  what  was 
ahead  of  us,  we  made  no  protests.  Some 
of  us  were  selected  for  the  mine  and  some 
were  told  off  for  coke  making  which,  as  we 
soon  learned,  was  sheer  unadulterated 
hell.  I  was  selected  for  the  coal  mine 
and  put  in  three  days  at  it — three  days  of 
smarting  eyes  and  burning  lungs,  of  ach- 
ing and  weary  muscles.  Then  my  chum, 
Billy  Flanagan,  was  buried  under  an 
avalanche  of  falling  coal  and  killed. 
There  were  not  proper  safeguards  in  the 
mine  and  the  same  accident  might  occur 
again  at  any  time.    So  we  struck. 

The  officers  took  it  coolly  and  as  a 
matter  of  course.  We  were  lined  up  and 
ordered  to  stand  to  attention.  No  food 
was  served  out  and  not  even  a  glass  of 
water  was  allowed  us.  We  stood  there 
for  thirty-six  hours.  Man  after  man 
fainted  from  sheer  exhaustion.  When  one 
of  us  dropped  he  was  dragged  out  of  the 
ranks  to  a  corner  where  a  bucket  of  water 
was  thrown  over  him  and,  as  soon  as  con- 
sciousness returned,  he  was  yanked  to  his 
feet  and  forced  to  return  to  the  line. 
All  this  time  sentries  marched  up  and 
down  and  if  one  of  us  moved  we  got  a 
jab  with  the  butt  end  of  a  gun.  Every 
half  hour  an  officer  would  come  along  and 
bark  out  at  us: 

"Are  you  for  work  ready  now?" 

Finally,  we  gave  in.  It  was  not  until 
some  of  our  fellows  were  on  the  verge  of 
insanity,  however.  We  stuck  it  out  to 
a  man  and  then  gave  in  in  a  body. 

After  that  things  settled  down  into 
a  steady  and  dull  routine.  We  were 
routed  out  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  sentries  would  come  in  and  beat  the 
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butts  of  their  rifles  on  the  wooden 
floor  and  roar  "  'raus!"  at  the  tops 
of  their  voices.     If  any  sleep-sodden 
prisoners    lingered    a    second,    they 
were  roughly  hauled  out  and  kicked 
into  active  obedience.     Then  a  cup 
of  black  coffee  was  served  out  to  us 
and  at  5  o'clock  were  were  marched 
to  the  mines.   There  was  a  dressing 
room  at  the  mine  where  we  stripped 
off  our  prisoners'  garb  and  donned 
working  clothes.     We  stayed  in  the 
mines   until   3.30   in   the   afternoon 
and  the  "staggers" — our  pet  name  for  the 
foremen — saw  to  it  that  we  had  a  busy 
time  of  it.     Then  we  changed  back  inti 
our  prison  clothes  and  marched  back  to 
barracks  where  a  bowl  of  turnip  soup  was 
given  us  and  a  half-pound  of  bread.     We 
were  supposed  to  save  some  of  the  bread 
to  eat  with  our  coffee  in  the  morning.    Our 
hunger  was  so  great,  however,  that  there 
was  rarely  any  of  the  bread  left  in  the 
morning.     At  7  o'clock  we  received  an- 
other bowl  of  turnip  soup  and  were  then 
supposed  to  go  to  bed. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  parcels  that 
we  received  from  friends  at  home  and 
from  the  Red  Cross  we  would  certainly 
have  starved.  We  were  able  to  eke  out 
our  prison  fare  by  carefully  husbanding 
the  food  that  came  from  the  outside. 

At  first  our  intercourse  with  the  Ger- 
man civilians  in  the  mine  was  very  lim- 
ited. For  the  first  few  weeks  I  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  German  and  I  made 
no  effort  to  get  on  friendly  terms  with 
them.  I  controlled  my  temper  under  the 
most  aggravating  forms  of  persecution 
as  best  I  could.  And  in  the  meantime  I 
studied  them  closely. 

The  men  working  in  the  mines  when  I 
first  arrived  were  mostly  middle-aged. 
Many  were  quite  venerable  in  appearance 
and  of  little  actual  use.   It  seems  an  axiom 
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in  Germany,  however,  that  all  must  work. 
To  do  the  people  justice  I  don't  know  that 
I  heard  any  complaints  on  that  score. 
They  were  willing  enough  to  work  and 
work  hard;  what  they  complained  about 
was  the  lack  of  food.  That  was  the  burden 
of  their  conversation,  always,  food — bread, 
butter,  potatoes,  Schinken  (ham)  !  It 
was  quite  apparent  that  they  were  living 
on  meagre  rations  and  the  situation  grew 
steadily  worse.  The  people  that  I  worked 
with  were  in  almost  as  bad  a  plight  as  we 
prisoners  of  war,  in  fact.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  months  I  could  detect  changes 
in  them.     There  was  one  big  and  rather 


florid  fellow  particularly.    He  was 
a  husky  specimen  when  I  first  saw 
him,  weighing  at  least  two  hun- 
dred  pounds.     He  would   unques- 
tionably have  been   in   the  army 
but    for    a    lameness    in    on> 
caused  by  an  explosion  in  the  mine 
some  years  before.     I  judged  he 
had  always  been  a  hearty  eater 
and  it  was  almost  pathetic  to  hear 
him  talk  of  the  good  times  and  the 
good  meals  before  the  war.   When 
I  left  he  was  still  at  the  mine  and 
had  fallen  away  until  he  could  not  have 
weighed  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds.     He  had  become  dull,  morose  and 
without  hope. 

TT  was  not  only  lack  of  food  from  which 
A  they  suffered.  Clothing  was  very 
scarce.  I  know  that  the  clothing  supplied 
to  prisoners  for  work  in  the  mine  depre- 
ciated in  quality  very  noticeably  during 
my  term  at  the  "Black  Hole."  In  camp 
we  wore  blue  serge  suits  supplied  by  the 
British  Red  Cross.  At  first  the  authori- 
ties took  these  suits  and  sewed  in  arrows 
of  red  cloth  on  sleeves  and  trousers  and 
up  the  back.  Later,  instead  of  sewing  in 
the  red  arrows  they  simply  painted  them 
on;  and  every  few  days  we  would  have  to 
go  to  have  these  symbols  of  servitude 
slapped  on  with  a  brush.  One  day  in  the 
mine  I  caught  the  sleeve  of  my  coat  on 
some  projection  and  it  ripped  right  up 
with  a  sound  like  tearing  paper.  A 
civilian  working  near  me  laughed. 

"It's  half  paper,"  he  said.  "The  only 
kind  of  clothes  we  can  afford  nowadays 
are  almost  as  bad.  I  could  tear  the 
clothes  I'm  wearing  to  tatters  —  and 
they're  nearly  new." 

Leather  was  almost  unobtainable.  Many 
of  the  people  in  the  mine  went  barefoot 
and  most  of  them  came  to  work  that  way. 
I  had  a  pair  of  good  army  boots  that  had 
been   practically   new   when    the   Fourth 
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went  up  to  Ypres  and  which  served  me 
all  through  my  term  of  imprisonment. 
Those  boots  were  coveted  by  every  one  in 
and  about  the  mine  from  the  highest 
"stagger"  down.  I  have  thought  since 
it  was  strange  that  I  was  not  held  up  and 
forcibly  dispossessed  of  them.  I  had 
plenty  of  offers  for  them,  running  all  the 
way  up  to  150  marks,  but,  knowing 
that  I  possessed  a  treasure,  I  refused  to 
sell. 

The  German  miners  were  quite  as  much 
at  the  mercy  of  the  "staggers"  as  we  were. 
Discipline  was  very  rigid  and  they  were 
"strafed"  for  any  infraction  of  rules;  that 
is,  they  were  subjected  to  cuts  in  pay. 
Lateness,  laziness  or  insubordination  were 
punished  by  the  deduction  of  so  many 
marks  from  their  weekly  earnings  and 
all  on  the  say-so  of  the  "stagger"  in 
charge  of  the  squad.  The  first  few  days  I 
was  puzzled  at  one  custom.  At  a  certain 
hour  each  day  an  official  would  come 
around  and  hand  each  civilian  a  slip.  It 
was  an  important  matter,  apparently, 
for  the  men  put  great  store  on  those 
slips.  I  asked  one  of  my  companions,  a 
British  Tommy,  who  had  been  in  the  mine 
for  a  year  or  more  and  had  picked  up 
quite  a  smattering  of  German,  what  it 
was  all  about. 

"Bread  ticket,"  he  explained.  "If  they 
don't  turn  up  for  work  they  don't  get  their 
bread  tickets  and  have  to  go  hungry.  A 
simple  system — and  effective.  Typical 
German  government  trick,  eh?" 

It  was  quite  effective.  It  made  regu- 
larity a  necessity  as  well  as  a  virtue.  The 
same  rule  applied  to  the  women  who 
worked  around  the  head  of  the  mine, 
pushing  carts  and  loading  the  coal.  If 
they  came  to  work  they  received  their 
bread  tickets ;  if  they  failed  to  turn  up,  the 
little  mouths  at  home  would  go  unfed  for 
a  day. 

I  OFTEN  used  to  stop  for  a  moment  or 
so  on  my  way  to  or  from  the  pit-head 
and  watch  these  poor  women  at  work. 
Some  went  barefoot,  but  the  most  of  them 
wore  wooden  shoes.  They  appeared  to  be 
pretty  much  of  one  class,  uneducated, 
dull  and  just  about  as  ruggedly  built  as 
their  men.  They  seemed  quite  capable  of 
handling  the  heavy  work  given  them. 
There  were  exceptions,  however.  Here 
and  there  among  the  grey-clad  groups  I 
could  pick  out  women  of  a  slenderer 
mould,  women  who  seemed  to  suggest  dif- 
ferent associations.  I  made  some  enquir- 
ies later  and  found  that  quite  a  few 
women  from  neighboring  towns,  particu- 
larly from  Recklinghausen,  came  out  to 
the  mines  to  work.  Some  of  them  were 
women  of  refinement  and  good  education 
who  had  been  compelled  to  turn  to  any 
class  of  work  to  feed  their  children.  Their 
husbands  and  sons  were  at  the  front;  per- 
haps they  had  already  been  killed. 

I  have  often  wished  that  the  opportun- 
ity had  presented  itself  of  talking  to 
some  of  these  women.  Their  viewpoint 
would  have  been  interesting,  I  think.  But, 
of  course,  this  was  quite  impossible.  For 
one  thing,  the  women  about  the  mine 
were  always  very  bitter  towards  the  pri- 
soners. We  could  get  on  more  or  less 
intimate  terms  with  most  of  the  men,  but 
the  women  spat  at  us  impartially,  and 
called  us  "Schwein!"  I  can  imagine  that 
the  bitterness  of  a  woman  of  good  position 
who  had  been  forced  to  seek  work  in  the 
mines  because  of  the  death  or  absence 
at  the  front  of  her  husband  would  be  very 
deep-seated  toward  us,  the  hated  English, 
and  perhaps  also  toward  the  German 
authorities. 


I  know  this,  that  the  food  restrictions 
caused  bitterness  among  all  the  mine 
workers.  In  the  early  days,  when  I  had 
not  picked  up  enough  German  to  under- 
stand what  was  going  on  around  us,  I 
could  tell  that  my  fellow-workers  were 
in  a  continual  state  of  unrest.  There  were 
angry  discussions  whenever  a  group  of 
them  got  together.  For  several  days  this 
became  very  marked. 

"There's  going  to  be  trouble  here,"  my 
friend,  the  English  Tommy,  told  me. 
"These  people  say  their  families  are 
starving.  They  will  strike  one  of  these 
days,  mark  my  words." 

THE  very  next  day,  as  we  marched  up 
to  work  in  the  dull  grey  of  the  early 
morning,  we  found  noisy  crowds  of  men 
and  women  around  the  buildings  at  the 
mine.  A  ring  of  sentries  had  been  placed 
all  around. 

"Strike's  on !  There's  a  bread  strike  all 
through  the  mining  country."  The  news 
ran  down  the  line  of  prisoners,  starting 
I  don't  know  where.  But  it  was  right 
enough.  We  were  delighted,  of  course, 
because  it  meant  that  we  would  have  a 
holiday.  The  authorities  did  not  dare  to 
let  us  go  into  the  mines  with  the  civilians 
out;  they  were  afraid  we  might  wreck  it. 
So  we  were  marched  back  to  camp  and 
allowed  to  stay  there  until  the  strike  was 
over.  We  did  not  have  a  chance  on  that 
account  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Ap- 
parently, however,  there  was  plenty  of 
excitement. 

The  strike  ended  finally  and  the  people 
came  back  to  work  jubilant.  They  had 
won  their  point,  it  seemed.  Just  what  it 
was  they  had  been  granted  I  am  not  sure, 
but  it  had  to  do  with  the  question  of  more 
food.  The  authorities  had  given  in  for 
two  reasons  as  far  as  we  could  judge.  The 
first  was  the  dire  need  of  coal  which  made 
any  interruption  of  work  at  the  mines  a 
calamity.  The  second  was  the  fact  that 
food  riots  were  occurring  in  many  parts 
and  it  was  deemed  wise  to  placate  the 
people. 

BUT  the  triumph  of  the  workers  was 
not  complete.  The  very  next  day  we 
noticed  signs  plastered  up  in  conspicuous 
places  with  the  familiar  word  "Verboten" 
in  bold  type  at  the  top.  One  of  our  fellows 
who  could  read  German  edged  up  close 
enough  to  see  one  of  the  placards. 

"There  won't  be  any  more  strikes,"  Jie 
informed  us.  "The  authorities  have  made 
it  illegal  for  more  than  four  civilians  to 
stand  together  at  any  time  or  talk  to- 
gether. Any  infringement  of  the  rule 
will  be  jail  for  them.  That  means  no 
more  meetings." 

There  was  much  muttering  in  the  mine 
that  day,  but  it  was  done  in  groups  of  less 
than  four,  we  noticed.  I  found  after- 
wards, when  I  became  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  language  and  with  the  miners 
themselves  to  talk  with  them,  that  they 
resented  this  order  very  bitterly.  But 
they  respected  it.  The  German  is  very 
law-abiding. 

I  found  that  the  active  leaders  in  the 
strike  shortly  afterwards  disappeared 
from  the  mine.  Those  who  could  possibly 
be  passed  for  military  service  were 
drafted  into  the  army.  This  was  intended 
as  an  intimation  to  the  rest  that  they  must 
"be  good"  in  future.  The  fear  of  being 
drafted  for  the  army  hung  over  them  all 
like  a  thunder  cloud  which  might  burst 
at  any  moment.  They  knew  what  it 
meant  and  they  feared  it  above  every- 
thing. 

When  I  first  arrived  at  the  mine  there 


were  quite  a  few  able-bodied  men  and 
boys  around  16  and  17  years  of  age  at 
work  there.  Gradually  they  were  weeded 
out  for  the  army.  When  I  left  none  were 
there  but  the  oldest  men  and  those  who 
could  not  possibly  qualify  for  any  branch 
of  the  service.  The  dragnet  had  been 
of  the  finest  variety.    No  fish  had  escaped. 

IN  the  latter  stages  of  my  experience  at 
the  mine  I  was  able  to  talk  more  or  less 
freely  with  my  fellow-workers.  I  had 
picked  up  quite  a  bit  of  German  with  the 
help  of  some  of  the  other  prisoners  who 
had  been  there  longer  and  who  in  one  or 
two  cases  had  spoken  German  before.  A 
few  of  the  Germans  had  for  their  part 
picked  up  a  little  English.  There  was 
one  old  fellow  who  had  a  son  in  the  United 
States  and  who  knew  about  as  much  Eng- 
lish as  I  knew  German  and  the  two  of  us 
were  able  as  a  result  to  talk  freely.  If  I 
did  not  know  the  "Deutsch"  for  what  I 
wanted  to  say  he  generally  could  under- 
stand it  in  English.  He  was  a  creaky, 
rheumatic  old  codger  with  very  bad  eyes, 
but  a  genial  disposition  in  spite  of  his 
many  infirmities.  He  was  very  prone  to 
terrific  indictments  of  the  German  govern- 
ment, but  at  bottom  he  was  intensely  pa- 
triotic to  the  Fatherland.  He  hated  Eng- 
land with  a  degree  of  hatred  that  caused 
him  to  splutter  and  get  purple  in  the  face 
whenever  it  was  necessary  to  mention 
"the  tight  little  island."  But  he  could 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  be  decent  to  isolated 
specimens  of  Englishmen.  I  shall  call 
him  Fritz,  though  that  was  not  his  name. 

I  first  got  talking  with  Fritz  one  day 
when  the  papers  had  announced  the  re- 
pulse of  a  British  attack  on  the  Western 
front. 

"It's  always  the  same.  They  are  al- 
ways attacking,"  he  was  muttering.  "Of 
course,  it's  true  that  we  repulse  them. 
They  are  but  English  and  they  can't  break 
the  German  army.  But  how  are  we  to 
win  the  war  if  it  is  always  the  English 
who  attack?" 

I  made  this  much  out  of  what  he  was 
saying.  So  I  broke  in  with  a  question: 
"Do  you  still  think  Germany  can  win?" 

"No!"  he  fairly  spat  at  me.  "We  can't 
beat  you  now.  But  you  can't  beat  us! 
This  war  will  go  on  until  your  pig-headed 
Lloyd  George  gives  in." 

"Or,"  I  suggested,  gently,  "until  your 
pig-headed  Junker  Government  gives  in." 

"They  never  will!"  he  said  a  little 
proudly,  but  sadly,  too.  "Every  man  will 
be  killed  in  the  army — my  two  sons,  all— 
and  we  will  starve  before  it  is  all  over!" 

I  soon  found  that  this  impression  was 
pretty  general.  They  had  given  up  hope 
of  being  able  to  score  the  big  victory  that 
was  in  every  mind  when  the  war  started. 
What  the  outcome  would  be  did  not  seem 
to  be  clear  to  them.  All  they  knew  was 
that  the  work  meant  misery  for  them  and 
that,  as  far  as  they  could  see,  this  misery 
would  continue  on  and  on  indefinitely. 
Stories  of  victory  had  lost  their  power  to 
rouse  the  people,  at  any  rate  the  people  of 
the  mines.  They  had  lost  confidence  in  the 
newspapers.  This,  of  course,  was  never 
acknowledged  to  us,  but  it  was  plain  to 
be  seen  that  the  stereotyped  rubber- 
stamped  kind  of  official  news  that  got 
into  the  papers  did  not  begin  to  satisfy 
the  people.  Also  there  was  a  growing  im- 
patience with  reference  to  the  Royal 
family.  Many's  the  time  I  heard  bitter 
anathemas  heaped  upon  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns  by  lips  that  were  limp  and  white 
from  malnutrition.  There  was  no  love 
among  the  miners  for  the  glitter  and 
Continued  on  page  83. 
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JIMS  tried  the 
door  of  the 
blue  room. 
Yes,  it  was  locked. 
He  had  hoped 
Aunt  Augusta  might  have  forgotten  to 
lock  it;  but  when  did  Aunt  Augusta 
forget  anything?  Except,  perhaps,  that 
little  boys  were  not  born  grown-ups — 
and  tliat  was  something  she  never  re- 
membered. To  be  sure,  she  was  only  a 
half  aunt.  Whole  aunts  probably  had 
more  convenient  memories. 

Jims  turned  and  stood  with  his  back 
against  the  door.  It  was  better  that  way; 
he  could  not  imagine  things  behind  him 
then.  And  the  blue  room  was  so  big  and 
dim  that  a  dreadful  number  of  things 
could  be  imagined  in  it.  All  the  windows 
were  shuttered  but  one,  and  that  one  was 
so  darkened  by  a  big  pine  tree  branching 
right  across  it  that  it  did  not  let  in  much 
light 

Jims  looked  very  small  and  lost  and 
lonely  as  he  shrank  back  against  the  door 
— so  small  and  lonely  that  one  might  have 
thought  that  even  the  sternest  of  half- 
aunts  should  have  thought  twice  before 
shutting  him  up  in  that  room  and  telling 
him  he  must  stay  there  the  whole  after- 
noon instead  of  going  out  for  a  promised 
ride.  Jims  hated  being  shut  up  alone — 
especially  in  the  blue  room.  Its  bigness 
and  dimness  and  silence  filled  his  sensi- 
tive little  soul  with  vague  horror.  Some- 
times he  became  almost  sick  with  fear  in 
it  To  do  Aunt  Augusta  justice,  she 
never  suspected  this.  If  she  had  she 
would  not  have  decreed  this  particular 
punishment,  because  she  knew  Jims  was 
delicate  and  must  not  be  subjected  to  any 
great  physical  or  mental  strain.  That 
was  why  she  shut  him  up  instead  of 
whipping  him.  But  how  was  she  to  know 
it?  Aunt  Augusta  was  one  of  those 
people  who  never  know  anything  unless 
it  is  told  them  in  plain  language  and  then 
hammered  into  their  heads.  There  was 
rr>  one  to  tell  her  but  Jims,  and  Jims  would 
have  died  the  death  before  he  would  have 
told  Aunt  Augusta,  with  her  cold,  spec- 
tacled eyes  and  thin,  smileless  mouth, 
that  he  was  desperately  frightened  when 
he  was  shut  in  the  blue  room.  So  he  was 
always  shut  in  it  for  punishment;  and  the 
punishments  came-  very  often,  for  Jims 
was  always  doing  thinv  that  Aunt  Au- 
gusta considered  naughty.  At  first,  this 
time,  Jims  did  not  feel  quite  so  frighten- 
ed as  usual  because  he  was  very  angry. 
As  he  put  it,  he  was  very  mad  at  Aunt 
Augusta.  He  hadn't  meant  to  spill  his 
pudding  over  the  floor  and  the  tablecloth 
and  his  clothes;  and  how  such  a  little  bit 
of  pudding — Aunt  Augusta  was  mean 
with  desserts — could  ever  have  spread  it- 
self over  so  much  territory  Jims  could 
not  understand.  But  he  had  made  a  ter- 
rible mess  and  Aunt  Augusta  had  been 
very  angry  and  had  said  he  must  be  cur- 
ed of  such  carelessness.  She  said  he  must 
spend  the  afternoon  in  the  blue  room  in- 
tead  of  going  for  a  ride  with  Mrs.  Loring 
in  her  new  car. 


JIMS  was  bitterly  disappointed.  If 
Uncle  Walter  had  been  home  Jims 
would  have  appealed  to  him  —  for 
when  Uncle  Walter  could  be  really 
wakened  up  to  a  realization  of  his 
small  nephew's  presence  in  his  home 
he  was  very  kind  and  indulgent.  But 
it  was  so  hard  to  waken  him  up  that  Jims 
seldom  attempted  it.  He  liked  Uncle 
Walter,  but  as  far  as  being  acquainted 
with  him  went  he  might  as  well  have  been 
the  inhabitant  of  a  star  in  the  Milky  Way. 
Jims  was  just  a  lonely,  solitary  little  crea- 
ture, and  sometimes  he  felt  so  friendless 
that  his  eyes  smarted,  and  several  sobs 
had  to  be  swallowed. 

There  were  no  sobs  just  now,  though 
— Jims  was  still  too  angry.  It  wasn't 
fair.  It  was  so  seldom  he  got  a  car  ride. 
Uncle  Walter  was  always  too  busy,  at- 
tending to  sick  children  all  over  the  town, 
to  take  him.  It  was  only  once  in  a  blue 
moon  Mrs.  Loring  asked  him  to  go  out 
with  her.  But  she  always  ended  up  with 
ice  cream  or  a  movie,  and  to-day  Jims  had 
had  strong  hopes  that  both  were  on  the 
programme. 

"I  hate  Aunt  Augusta,"  he  said  aloud; 
and  then  the  sound  of  his  voice  in  that 
huge,  still  room  scared  him  so  that  he 
only  thought  the  rest.  "I  won't  have  any 
fun — and  she  won't  feed  my  gobbler, 
either." 

Jims  had  shrieked  "Feed  my  gobbler," 
to  the  old  servant  as  he  had  been  haled 
upstairs.  But  he  didn't  think  Nancy 
Jane  had  heard  him,  and  nobody,  not  even 
Jims,  could  imagine  Aunt  Augusta  feed- 
ing the  gobbler.  It  was  always  a  wonder 
to  him  that  she  ate,  herself.  It  seemed 
really  too  human  a  thing  for  her  to  do. 

"I  wish  I  had  spilled  that  pudding  on 
purpose,"  Jims  said  vindictively,  and  with 
the  saying  his  anger  evaporated — Jims 
never  could  stay  angry  long — and  left 
him  merely  a  scared  little  fellow,  with 
velvety,  nut-brown  eyes  full  of  fear  that 
should  have  no  place  in  a  child's  eyes.  He 
looked  so  small  and  helpless  as  he  crouch- 
ed against  the  door  that  one  might  have 
wondered  if  even  Aunt  Augusta  would 
not  have  relented  had  she  seen  him. 

How  that  window  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room  rattled !  It  sounded  terribly  as  if 
somebody — or  something — were  trying  to 
get  in.  Jims  looked  desperately  at  the 
unshuttered  window.  Hs  must  get  to  it; 
once  there,  he  could  curl  up  in  the  window 
s?nt.  his  back  to  the  wall,  and  forget  the 
shadows  bv  looking  out  into  the  sunshine 
and  loveliness  of  the 
garden  over  the  wall. 
.Jims  would  have  likely 
have  been  found  dead 
of  fright  in  that  blue 
room  some  time  had  it 
not  been  for  the  garden 
over  the  wall. 

But  to  get  to  the  win- 
dow Jims  must  cross 
the  room  and  pass  by 
the  bed.  Jims  held  that 
bed  in  special  dread.  It 
was  the  oldest  fashioned 


thing  in  the  old-fashioned,  old-fur- 
nitured  house.  It  was  high  and 
rigid,  and  hung  with  gloomy  blue  cur- 
tains. Anything  might  jump  out  of 
such  a  bed. 

Jims  gave  a  gasp  and  ran  madly 
across  the  room.  He  reached  the 
window  and  flung  himself  upon  the  seat. 
With  a  sigh  of  relief  he  curled  down  in  the 
corner.  Outside,  over  the  high  brick  wall, 
was  a  world  where  his  imagination  could 
roam,  though  his  slender  little  body  was 
pent  a  prisoner  in  the  blue  room. 

Jims  had  loved  that  garden  from  his 
first  sight  of  it.  He  called  it  the  Garden 
of  Spices  and  wove  all  sorts  of  yarns  in 
fancy — yarns  gay  and  tragic — about  it. 
He  had  only  known  it  for  a  few  weeks. 
Before  that,  they  had  lived  in  a  much 
smaller  house  away  at  the  other  side  of 
the  town.  Then  Uncle  Walter's  uncle — 
who  had  brought  him  up  just  as  he  was 
bringing  up  Jims — had  died,  and  they 
had  all  come  to  live  in  Uncle  Walter's  old 
home.  Somehow,  Jims  had  an  idea  that 
Uncle  Walter  wasn't  very  glad  to  come 
back  there.  But  he  had  to,  according  to 
great-uncle's  will.  Jims  himself  didn't 
mind  much.  He  liked  the  smaller  rooms 
in  their  former  home  better,  but  the  Gar- 
den of  Spices  made  up  for  all. 

IT  was  such  a  beautiful  spot  Just  in- 
side the  wall  was  a  row  of  aspen  pop- 
lars that  always  talked  in  silvery  whis- 
pers and  shook  their  dainty,  heart-shaped 
leaves  at  him.  Beyond  them,  under  scat- 
tered pines,  was  a  rockery  where  ferns 
and  wild  things  grew.  It  was  almost  as 
good  as  a  bit  of  woods — and  Jims  loved 
the  woods,  though  he  scarcely  ever  saw 
them.  Then,  past  the  pines,  were  roses 
just  breaking  into  June  bloom — roses  in 
such  profusion  as  Jims  hadn't  known  ex- 
isted, with  dear  little  paths  twisting  about 
among  the  bushes.  It  seemed  to  be  a 
garden  where  no  frost  could  blight  or 
rough  wind  blow.  When  rain  fell  it  must 
fall  very  gently.  Past  the  roses  one 
saw  a  green  lawn,  sprinkled  over  now 
with  the  white  ghosts  of  dandelions, 
and  dotted  with  ornamental  trees.  The 
trees  grew  so  thickly  that  they  almost  hid 
the  house  to  which  the  garden  pertained. 
It  was  a  large  one  of  grey-black  stone, 
with  stacks  of  huge  chimneys.  Jims  had 
no  idea  who  lived  there.  He  had  asked 
Aunt  Augusta  and  Aunt  Augusta  had 
frowned  and  told  him  it  did  not  matter 
who  lived  there  and  that  he  must  never, 
on  any  account,  mention 
the  next  house  or  its 
occupant  to  Uncle  Wal- 
ter. Jims  would  never 
have  thought  of  men- 
tioning them  to  Uncle 
Walter.  But  the  pro- 
hibition filled  him  with 
an  unholy  and  unsub- 
duable  curiosity.  He 
was  devoured  by  the  de- 
sire to  find  out  who  the 
folks  in  that  tabooed 
house  were. 
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They  blew  soap-bubbles  out  on  the  lawn  and  let  them  float  away  over  the  garden  like    fairy  balloons. 


And  he  longed  to  have  the  freedom  of 
that  garden.  Jims  loved  gardens,  There 
had  been  a  garden  at  the  little  house  but 
there  was  none  here — nothing  but  an  old 
lawn  that  had  been  fine  once  but  was  now 
badly  run  to  seed.  Jims  had  heard  Uncle 
Walter  say  that  he  was  going  to  have  it 
attended  to  but  nothing  had  been  done  yet. 
And  meanwhile  here  was  a  beautiful  gar- 
den over  the  wall  which  looked  as  if  it 
should  be  full  of  children.  But  no  chil- 
dren were  ever  in  it — or  anybody  else  ap- 
parently. And  so,  in  spite  of  its  beauty, 
it  had  a  lonely  look  that  hurt  Jims.  He 
wanted  his  Garden  of  Spices  to  be  full  of 
laughter.  He  pictured  himself  running  in 
it  with  imaginary  playmates — and  there 
was  a  mother  in  it — or  a  big  sister — or,  at 
the  least,  a  whole  aunt  who  would  let  you 
hug  her  and  would  never  dream  of  shut- 
ting you  up  in  chilly,  shadowy,  horrible 
blue  rooms. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  said  Jims,  flattening 
his  nose  against  the  pane,  "that  I  must 
get  into  that  garden  or  bust." 

Aunt  Augusta  would  have  said  icily, 
"We  do  not  use  such  expressions,  James," 
but  Aunt  Augusta  was  not  there  to  hear. 

"I'm  afraid  the  Very  Handsome  Cat 
isn't  coming  to-day,"  sighed  Jims.  Then 
he  brightened  up;  the  Very  Handsome  Cat 
was  coming  across  the  lawn.     He  was  the 


only  living  thing,  barring  birds  and  but- 
terflies.-that  Jims  ever  saw  in  the  garden. 
Jims  worshipped  that  cat.  He  was  jet 
black,  with  white  paws  and  dickey,  and 
he  had  as  much  dignity  as  ten  cats.  Jims 
fingers  tingled  to  stroke  him.  Jims  had 
never  been  allowed  to  have  even  a  kitten 
because  Aunt  Augusta  had  a  horror  of 
cats.     And  you  cannot  stroke  gobblers! 

The  Very  Handsome  Cat  came  through 
the  rose  garden  paths  on  his  beautiful 
paws,  ambled  daintily  around  the  rockery, 
and  sat  down  in  a  shady  spot  under  a  pine 
tree,  right  where  Jims  could  see  him, 
through  a  gap  in  the  little  poplars.  He 
looked  straight  up  at  Jims  and  winked. 
At  least,  Jims  always  believed  and  de- 
clared he  did.  And  that  wink  said,  or 
seemed  to  say,  plainly: 

"Be  a  sport.  Come  down  here  and  play 
with  me.    A  fig  for  your  Aunt  Augusta !" 

A  WILD,  daring,  absurd  idea  flashed 
into  Jims'  brain.  Could  he?  He  could! 
He  would!  He  knew  it  would  be  easy. 
He  had  thought  it  all  out  many  times, 
although  until  now  he  had  never  dreamed 
of  really  doing  it.  To  unhook  the  window 
and  swing  it  open,  to  step  out  on  the  pine 
bough  and  from  it  to  another  that  hung 
over  the  wall  and  dropped  nearly  to  the 
ground,  to  spring  from  it  to  the  velvet 


sward  under  the  poplars— why,  it  was  all 
the  work  of  a  minute.  With  a  careful, 
repressed  whoop  Jims  ran  towards  the 
Very  Handsome  Cat. 

The  cat  rose  and  retreated  in  deliberate 
haste,  Jims  ran  after  him.  The  cat  dodg- 
ed through  the  rose  paths  and  eluded  Jims' 
eager  hands,  just  keeping  tantalizingly 
out  of  reach.  Jims  had  forgotten  every- 
thing except  that  he  must  catch  the  cat. 
He  was  full  of  a  fearful  joy,  with  an  elfin 
delight  running  through  it.  He  had  es- 
caped from  the  blue  room  and  its  ghosts; 
he  was  in  his  Garden  of  Spices;  he  had 
got  the  better  of  mean  old  Aunt  Augusta. 
But  he  mutt  catch  the  cat. 

The  cat  ran  over  the  lawn  and  Jims 
pursued  it  through  the  green  gloom  of 
the  thickly  clustering  trees.  Beyond  them 
came  a  pool  of  sunshine  in  which  the  old 
stone  house  basked  like  a  huge  grey  cat 
itself.  More  garden  was  before  it  and 
beyond  it,  wonderful  with  blossom.  Un- 
der a  huge  spreading:  beech  tree  in  the 
centre  of  it  was  a  little  tea  table;  sitting 
by  the  table  reading  was  a  lady  in  a  black 
dress. 

The  cat,  having  lured  Jims  to  where  he 
wanted  him,  sat  down  and  began  to  lick 
his  paws.  He  was  quite  willing  to  be 
caught  now;  but  Jims  had  no  longer  any 
idea  of  catching  him.    He  stood  very  still, 
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looking  at  the  lady.  She  did  not  see  him 
then  and  Jims  could  only  see  her  profile, 
which  he  thought  very  beautiful.  She 
had  wonderful  ropes  of  blue-black  hair 
wound  around  her  head.  She  looked  so 
sweet  that  Jims'  heart  beat.  Then  she 
lifted  her  head  and  turned  her  face  and 
saw  him.  Jims  felt  something  of  a  shock. 
She  was  not  pretty  after  all.  One  side 
of  her  face  was  marked  by  a  dreadful  red 
scar.  It  quite  spoilt  her  good  looks,  which 
Jims  thought  a  great  pity;  but  nothing 
could  spoil  the  sweetness  of  her  face  or 
the  loveliness  of  her  peculiar  soft,  grey- 
blue  eyes.  Jims  couldn't  remember  his 
mother  and  had  no  idea  what  she  looked 
like,  but  the  thought  came  into  his  head 
that  he  would  have  liked  her  to  have  eyes 
like  that.  After  the  first  moment  Jims 
did  not  mind  the  scar  at  all. 

BUT  perhaps  that  first  moment  had  re- 
vealed itself  in  his  face,  for  a  look  of 
pain  came  into  the  lady's  eyes  and,  almost 
involuntarily  it  seemed,  she  put  her  hand 
up  to  hide  the  scar.  Then  she  pulled  it 
away  again  and  sat  looking  at  Jims  half 
defiantly,  half  piteously.  Jims  thought 
she  must  be  angry  because  he  had  chased 
her  cat. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,' 
he  said  gravely,  "I  didn't 
mean  to  hurt  your  cat.    I  r- 

just  wanted  to  play  with 
him.  He  is  such  a  very 
handsome  cat." 

"But  where  did  you 
come  from?"  said  the 
lady.  "It  is  so  long  since  I 
saw  a  child  in  this  gar- 
den," she  added,  as  if  to 
herself.  Her  voice  was  as 
sweet  as  her  face.  Jims 
thought  he  was  mistaken 
in  thinking  her  angry 
and  plucked  up  heart  of 
grace.  Shyness  was  no 
fault  of  Jims. 

"I  came  from  the  house 
over  the  wall,"  he  said. 
"My  name  is  James 
Brander  Churchill.  Aunt 
Augusta  shut  me  up  in 
the  blue  room  because  I 
spilled  my  pudding  at 
dinner.  I  hate  to  be  shut 
up.  And  I  was  to  have 
had  a  ride  this  afternoon 
—  and  ice  cream  —  and 
maybe  a  movie.  So  I  was 
mad.  AnjJ  when  your 
Very  Handsome  Cat 
came  and  looked  at  me  I 
just  got  out  and  climbed 
down." 

He  looked  straight  at 
her  and  smiled.  Jims  had 
a  very  dear  little  smile. 
It  seemed  a  pity  there 
was  no  mother  alive  to 
revel  in  it.  The  lady 
smiled  back. 

"I  think  you  did  right," 
she  said. 

"You  wouldn't  shut  a 
little  boy  up  if  you  had  one, 
would  you?"  said  Jims.  • 

"No — no,  dear  heart,  I 
wouldn't,"  said  the  lady. 
She  said  it  as  if  some- 
thing hurt  her  horribly. 
She  smiled  again  gal- 
lantly. 

"Will  you  come  here 
and  sit  down?"  she  added, 
pulling  a  chair  out  from 
the  table. 


"Thank  you.  I'd  rather  sit  here,"  said 
Jims,  plumping  down  on  the  grass  at  her 
feet.  "Then  maybe  your  cat  will  come 
to  me." 

The  cat  came  over  promptly  and  rubbed 
his  head  against  Jims'  knee.  Jims  stroked 
him  delightedly;  how  lovely  his  soft  fur 
felt  and  his  round  velvety  head. 

"I  like  cats,"  explained  Jims,  "and  I 
have  nothing  but  a  gobbler.  This  is  such 
a  Very  Handsome  Cat.  What  is  his  name, 
please?" 

"Black  Prince.  He  loves  me,"  said  the 
lady.  "He  always  comes  to  my  bed  in  the 
morning  and  wakes  me  by  patting  my 
face  with  his  paw.  He  doesn't  mind  my 
being  ugly." 

She  spoke  with  a  bitterness  Jims 
couldn't  understand. 

"But  you  are  not  ugly,"  he  said. 

"Oh,  I  am  ugly — I  am  ugly,"  she  cried. 
"Just  look  at  me — right  at  me.  Doesn't 
it  hurt  you  to  look  at  me?" 

Jims  looked  at  her  gravely  and  dis- 
passionately. 

"No,  it  doesn't,"  he  said.  "Not  a  bit," 
he  added,  after  some  further  exploration 
of  his  consciousness. 

Suddenly  the  lady  laughed  beautifully. 


It  seems  to  me, 


.said  Jims,  "I  must  get  into  that  gard 
or  bast." 


A  faint  rosy  flush  came  into  her  unscar- 
red  cheek. 

"James,  I  believe  you  mean  it." 
"Of  course  I  mean  it.  And,  if  you  don't 
mind,  please  call  me  Jims.  Nobody  calls 
me  James  but  Aunt  Augusta.  She  isn't 
my  whole  aunt.  She  is  just  Uncle  Wal- 
ter's half  sister.  He  is  my  whole  uncle." 
"What  does  he  call  you?"  asked  the 
lady.     She  looked  away  as  she  asked  it. 

"Oh,  Jims,  when  he  thinks  about  me. 
He  doesn't  often  think  about  me.  He  has 
too  many  sick  children  to  think  about. 
Sick  children  are  all  Uncle  Walter  cares 
about.  He's  the  greatest  children's  doctor 
in  the  Dominion,  Mr.  Burroughs  says. 
But  he  is  a  woman-hater." 
"How  do  you  know  that?" 
"Oh,  I  heard  Mr.  Burroughs  say  it. 
Mr.  Burroughs  is  my  tutor,  you  know.  I 
study  with  him  from  nine  till  one.  I'm 
not  allowed  to  go  to  the  public  school. 
I'd  like  to,  but  Uncle  Walter  thinks  I'm 
not  strong  enough  yet.  I'm  going  next 
year,  though,  when  I'm  ten.  I  have  holi- 
days now.  Mr.  Burroughs  always  goes 
away  the  first  of  June." 

"How  came  he  to  tell  you  your  uncle 
was  a  woman-hater?"  persisted  the  lady. 
"Oh,  he  didn't  tell  me.  He  was  talking 
to  a  friend  of  his.  He 
thought  I  was  reading 
my  book.  So  I  was — but 
I  heard  it  all.  It  was 
more  interesting  than  my 
book.  Uncle  Walter  was 
engaged  to  a  lady,  long, 
long,  ago,  when  he  was 
a  young  man.  She  was 
devilishly  pretty." 
"Oh,  Jims!" 
"Mr.  Burroughs  said 
so.  I'm  only  quoting," 
said  Jims  easily.  "And 
Uncle  Walter  just  wor- 
shipped her.  And  all  at 
once  she  just  jilted  him 
without  a  word  of  ex- 
planation, Mr.  Burroughs 
said."  So  that  is  why  he 
hates  women.  It  isn't 
any  wonder,  is  it?" 

"I  suppose  not,"  said 
the  lady  with  a  sigh. 
"Jims,  are  you  hungry?" 
"Yes,  I  am.  You  see, 
the  pudding  was  spilled. 
But  how  did  you  know?" 
"Oh,  boys  always  used 
to  be  hungry  when  I 
knew  them  long  ago.  I 
thought  they  hadn't 
changed.  I  shall  tell 
Martha  to  bring  out 
something  to  eat  and 
we'll  have  it  here  under 
this  tree.  You  sit  here — 
I'll  sit  there.  Jims,  it's 
so  long  since  I  talked  to- 
a  little  boy  that  I'm  not. 
sure  that  I  know  how." 

"You  know  how,  all1 
right,"  Jims  assured  her. 
"But  what  am  I  to  ealT 
you,  please?" 

"My  name  is  Miss  Gar- 
land," said  the  lady  a 
little  hesitatingly.  But 
she  saw  the  name  meant 
nothing  to  Jims.  "I 
would  like  you  to  call  me 
Miss  Avery.  Avery  is 
my  first  name  and  I  never 
hear  it  nowadays.  Now 
for  a  jamboree!  I  can't 
Continued  on  page  93. 
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On  Leave 

Third  of  a  Series  of  Articles  from  a 
Canadian  Artist  in  France 

By  Driver  H.  W.  Cooper 


Illustrated  by  the  Author 


I  AM  sending  a  few  more  sketches. 
There  is  nothing  picturesque  about  war 
and  there  is  no  thins  picturesque  about 
these  sketches;  they  show  rubbish  heaps 
and  broken  walls  and  soldiers  in  uniforms 
that  have  been  boiled — but  they  give  mo- 
mentary glimpses  of  things  as  they  are 
over  here. 

However,  I  do  not  intend  to  give  any 
explanations  of  the  sketches;  where  or 
when  or  how  they  were  made.  I  am  going 
to  give  instead  a  description  of  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  soldier's  life.  And 
it  is  not  going  to  be  a  story  of  a  charge,  or 
of  the  gaining  of  decorations  or  of  a  big 
advance.  The  most  important  thing  in  a 
soldier's  life  is  when  he  goes  on  leave!  He 
thinks  of  it  for  weeks  in  advance  and  he 
lives  on  the  memory  of  it  for  months  after 
he  has  come  back.     When  he  curls  up  in 


a  muddy,  odoriferous  dug- 
out in  his  soaked  and  filthy 
uniform  he  thinks  of  the 
nights  in  "Blighty"  when 
he  slept  in  warm,  clean 
sheets,  and  the  memory 
mitigates  to  some  extent 
the  discomforts  of  the  pre- 
sent. "Leave"  becomes  a 
fond  memory  and  a  pleasant  anticipation 
I  am  just  back  from  a  glorious  two  weeks 
Hence  these  ebullitions! 


FIRST  comes  the  warrant  from   Divi- 
sional  Headquarters  to  say  that  No. 
111226,  Private  Exyz,  has  permission  to 

proceed  to  the  town  to  which  he  has  pre- 
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Everyone    envies    the    man 
starting   on    leave. 
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viously  stated  his  intention  of  going.  The 
warrant  thereafter  serves  as  his  ticket. 
The  next  step  is  to  find  the  paymaster 
and  wring  from  him  a  cheque  for  about 
$100  —  or  as  much  as  that  calculating, 
flinty-hearted  individual  can  be  induced 
to  give.  Then  comes  a  visit  to  the  nearest 
bath  and  a  very  thorough  scrubbing  and 
overhauling.     New  clothing  is  issued  to 


the  transformed  individual  who  issues 
from  the  suds  and  when  he  has  dressed  he 
begins  to  look  human  again.  There  fol- 
lows an  examination,  for  the  man  on 
eave  must  carry  a  certificate  which 
reads: 

No.  111226,  Private  Exyz,  has  been 
bathed  and  is  free  from  lice  and 
scabies. 

With  this  certificate  handy 
and  the  comforting  knowledge 
that  it  is  true  spreading  a 
warm  glow  through  his  body, 
the  lucky  ticket-of-leave  man 
makes  for  the  rail  head,  which 
will  be  anywhere  from  6  to  8 
miles  away.  He  is  all  hung 
up  with  kit  like  a  Christmas 
tree,  but  he  walks  those  miles 
like  a  man  treading  on  air. 

WHAT  follows  will  be 
based  on  my  own  experi- 
ences. I  went  to  a  place  called 
Mont  St.  Eloi  for  my  train 
and  had  a  wait  of  nine  weary 
hours.  It  was  already  filled 
when  it  arrived,  but  we  piled 
in  on  top  of  the  previous  occu- 
pants. There  is  always  room 
for  a  few  more  in  a  troop 
train.  It  so  happened  that 
it  was  a  pretty  sharp  day  and, 
of  course,  every  pane  of  glass 
in  the  train  was  broken,  so  it 
was  perhaps  just  as  well  that 
we  were  crowded.  No  one 
cared  for  mere  physical  dis- 
comforts. We  stood  in  that 
jolting,  slow-moving  train  for 
eight  more  hours  and  froze  in 
perfect  contentment. 

We    arrived    at    Boulogne 
and  got  a  meal  at  a  rest  camp. 
The   next  morning  we   were 
stowed    away    on    board    the 
boat  and  the  trip  across  chan- 
nel began.    It  was  a  mixed  lot 
we  had  on  board.  All  branches 
of    the    service    were    repre- 
sented  and   all  parts  of  the 
Empire — men    of    all    shapes 
and    degrees    of    intelligence 
moulded  down  to  the  army  standard,  the 
standard  of  sharp  and  implicit  obedience. 
I   could   not  help  thinking:    "These  are 
super-supermen,  the  master  craftsmen  of 
war,  made  over  from  whatever  they  were 
before  after  a  long  and  arduous  appren- 
ticeship into  perfect  machines;  but  will 
it  be  possible  to  convert  them  back  into 
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what  they  were  before?"  The  super- 
supermen  were  not  thinking  anything  of 
that  kind  themselves.  They  were  leaning 
over  the  rail  and  straining  to  see  over 
the  tossing  waves  of  the  Channel  what 
lay  beyond — Blighty! 

WE  moved  off  and  pretty  soon — well, 
all  manner  of  thought  left  us.  It 
was  rough.  My,  how  rough  it  was! 
Everybody  was  sick  in  no  time;  and  we 
even  wished  perhaps  that  we  were  back  in 
the  trenches.  The  nausea  lifted  a  little 
when  we  came  in  sight  of  land  —  dear, 
dirty,  old  England  with  the  inevitable  pall 
of  smoke  and  fog  hanging  on  the  horizon. 
We  feasted  our  eyes  on  the  landscape 
which  whirled  past  us  as  we  traveled  up 
to  London  on  the  train — orderly  fields, 
untortured  trees,  houses  that  were  actu- 
ally whole,  so  different  from  the  land  we 
had  left.  A  Tommy  in  the  seat  opposite 
me  looked  out  of  the  window  meditatively 
and  apparently  he  saw  the  country  in  the 


same  light  as  I 
did  for  he  re- 
marked to  his 
pal: 

"No  shell  holes 
there,  Bill." 

" N  a  h  ,  "  re- 
marked Bill,  who 
was  still  looking 
pale,  "but  there 
was  lots  on  the 
Channel  coming 
across.  I  hopes 
they'll  get  'em 
filled  in  afore  we 
goes  back." 

The  station 
names  began  to 
get  familiar  and 
I  became  positive- 
ly excited  as  we 
drew  closer  and 
closer.  We  were 
moving  so  rapidly 


that  I  could  almost 
imagine  I  was  riding 
on  the  magic  carpet. 
Finally  with  a  rush 
and   a   roar   we    slid 
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The  bed  I  am  ex- 
pected to  sleep  in 
when  on   leave. 


into  Victoria  Station  and  never  was 
charge  more  frenzied  than  the  struggle  to 
get  out  that  ensued.  Each  man  grappled 
for  his  haversacks  and  there  was  a  frantic' 
buckling  on  of  belts  and  a  clamor  of  talk 
— and  then  we  streamed  out  on  the  plat- 
form a  joyous,  grinning  crowd.  The  great 
moment  had  arrived. 

I  had  one  thought  uppermost  in  my 
mind  as  I  strode  along  the  platform — a 
barber  shop.  I  noticed  the  glad  smile  of 
the  over-friendly  sirens  here  and  there  in 
the  crowd — yes,  they  meet  every  train — 
and  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I  could 
see  that  some  of  my  fellow-travelers  were 
much  interested.  Most  of  the  fellows  had 
friends  to  meet  them,  however. 

I  sought  out  the  nearest  barber  and 
stretched  myself  in  the  chair.  As  he  ap- 
plied the  hot  cloths  I  ruminated  that  for 
fourteen  whole  lone  days  I  was  my  own 
man  again  and  lord  and  master  of  the 
joys  of  London  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of 
the  paymaster's  cheque,  which  was  creat- 
ing a  regular  conflagration  in  my  pocket. 

MY  first  experiences  were  a  severe 
disappointment.  Remembering  my 
old  Fleet  Street  days — I  was  once  a  staff 
artist  on  a  London  paper — I  made  for  that 
region  early,  intent  on  looking  up  former 
friends.  None  of  them  were  to  be  found. 
Continued  on  page  100. 
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WHA'  lamberlain's  Bill  to 

create  a  War  Cabinet  in  the 
United  States  and  Fuel  Adminis- 
trator Garfield's  orders  practically  shut- 
ting down  three-quarters  of  the  country's 
industries  for  part  time  for  a  duration 
of  three  months,  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion has  been  coming  in  for  fast  and  furi- 
ous censure  over  the  breakdown  of  its 
war  machine. 

But  get  these  facts  clearly  in  your 
mind! 

The  war  machine  per  •«  is  not  break- 
ing down. 

.ription  went  through  without  a 
ripple  within  a  few  months  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war. 

Ten  million  men  have  been  enrolled. 

One  million  men  are  under  training. 

Half  a  million  men  are  in 
France. 

In  spite  of  the  trouble  with 
labor,  there  will  be  ship  tonnage 
enough  to  transport  and  main- 
tain in  France  five  million  men 
within  a  year. 

More  war  supplies  have  been 
manufactured,    and    are    being 
manufactured,    than    the    railroads    can 
convey  to  ship  side. 

WHICH  of  the  other  warring  coun- 
tries has  done  as  well  in  as  short  a 
time? 

"Yes.  but,"  shriek  the  critics,  "here  are 
the  railroads  of  the  entire  country  abso- 
lutely tied  up  a  month  after  the  Govern- 
ment took  them  over!  Here  are  the  wheels 
of  industry  absolutely  at  a  dead  stop 
owing  to  a  shortage  of  coal  within  one 
month  of  the  time  the  Government  took 
over  the  administration  of  fuel!" 

To  which  the  Administration  would  be 
perfectly  justified  in  answering — though 
it  hasn't — that  the  railroads  were  already 
tied  up  in  bow  knots  before  they  handed 
over  their  difficulties  to  the  Government — 
that,  in  fact,  they  handed  their  operation 
over  to  the  Government  because  they, 
themselves,  were  no  longer  able  to  go  on, 
that  it  was  a  case  of  "passing  the  buck" 
to  the  Government  and  getting  out  from 
under  before  the  tornado  of  criticism 
would  break  in  blasts.  Likewise  of  coal! 
Precisely  what  has  happened  this  last 
winter  was  predicted  by  the  coal  operators 
as  early  as  last  September.  "We  are,"  they 
said,  "on  the  verge  of  a  precipice!  We 
need  twice  the  coal  produced  last  year: 
and  we  are  25,000  men  short  of  workers. 
We  cannot  pay  higher  wages,  grant 
shorter  hours,  keep  production  under  a 
fixed   minimum   price,   and   go   on   doing 


business."  The  coal  dealers  t 

of  the  big  harbors  said  pre-  '—' 

cisely  the  same  thing.  "We 
are  paying  $3  and  $5T5o 
and  $4  a  day  for  dock 
hands  where  we  used  to 
pay  $1.75.  Our  lighterage  -» 
charges  to  barges  and  tugs 
from  captain  to  stoker  have  increased 
800  .  Our  hours  have  been  cut  from  ten 
to  twelve  a  day  to  eight  and  nine.  We 
can't  pay  highest  wages  for  shortest 
hours,  and  keep  the  cost  of  coal  under  the 
price  set  by  the  Fuel  Adminstrator.  We 
daren't  load  up  with  surplus  under  those 
conditions;  or  we'll  go  stone  broke."  And 
they  didn't  load  up  with  surplus 
supplies,  and  the  worst  winter 
weather  known  to  New  York 
since  1717-39  came  and  five  mil- 
lion people  literally  absolutely 
shivered  in  New  York  alone.  I 
know  of  huge  office  buildings  and 
factories  where  five  thousand 
people  are  normally  employed, 
where  all  hands  except  the  chiefs  had 
to  be  sent  home  from  Christmas  to 
February,  and  the  chiefs  could  only  work 
by  nailing  beaver  board  to  four  chairs 
round  them  and  putting  a  kerosene  stove 
in  the  centre  of  the  circle.  This  was 
not  an  exceptional  condition.  From  Maine 
to  Baltimore,  and  from  New  York  to  Chi- 
cago, it  was  universal;  and  it  didn't 
matter  how  much  money  you  had — John 
D.  Rockefeller  had  to  close  up  his  house 
— if  you  had  not  a  supply  of  coal  you 
could  not  get  it  for  love  or  money. 

As  to  factory  employees  I  venture  to 
say  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  At- 
lantic not  less  than  twenty  million  were 
thrown  out  of  work  or  put  on  half  time 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  fuel. 

AND  what  men  and  women  are  saying 
to  themselves  is  this:  It  is  coal  this 
year.  If  the  war  lasts — will  it  be  food  next 
year?  And  frankly  I  have  to  answer  if 
the  tear  lasts  and  if  labor  does  not  waken 
up  to  the  (act  that  it  must  do  its  part  as 
valiantly  as  Army  and  Navy,  it  will  be 
food  next  year.  It  will  be  starvation  and 
food  riots  and  anarchy;  and  windy  soap- 
box oratory  about  "blasted  pluto- 
crats" and  "the  rights  of  man" 
never  yet  stoked  up  one  empty 
stomach,  nor  filled  one  empty  coal 
bin. 
The  tragedy  of  the  situation  has 


not  been  without  its  comic  side,  too.  At  the 
very  time  the  anthracite  mine  operators 
were  scouring  heaven  and  earth  for  25,000 
more  men,  miners'  delegates  were  in  ses- 
sion in  a  Middle  Western  city  considering 
shorter  hours,  higher  pay  and  other 
rights.  They  had  to  foreshorten  their 
sessions  because  there  was  no  coal  in  that 
city  to  heat  their  hall,  the  theatres,  the 
churches,  the  schools,  or  the  most  of  the 
hotels;  so  they  blew  one  clarion  blast 
about  the  cause  of  the  shortage  lying  with 
the  railroads  and  went  quietly  home. 
They  did  not  add  that  the  railroads  were 
frantic  because  they  could  not  pay  twelve- 
hour  wages  for  eight  hours'  work  and  get 
cars  moved  and  unloaded.  Which  did  not 
add  one  degree's  temperature  of  warmth 
to  the  millions  of  people  shivering  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic. 

Why  have  the  fabricating  shops  fallen 
short  1,000  cars  a  week  of  plates  needed 
for  the  Emergency  Fleet  shipyards?  Why 
are  the  soldiers  both  in  France  and  in  the 
cantonments  in  America  short  of  shirts 
and  boots  and  shoes  and  overcoats  and 
hats  and  socks  and  machine  guns  and 
rifles?  Congress  has  been  orating  the 
hair  and  hide  off  the  various  official 
bureaus;  but  the  bureaus  have  proved 
that  they  had  given  adequate  orders  to  the 
factories;  and  the  factories  proved  they 
had  purchased  ample  raw  material  to 
fill  the  orders;  but  you  can't  spike  prices 
down  and  spike  wages  up  and  not  have 
what  geology  calls  "a  fault  in  the  stra- 
tum," or  in  plain  words — an  earthquake 
that  is  apt  to  topple  a  lot  of  theories  over; 
and  that  is  what  has  happened  to  our  war 
machine. 

In  eight  months  there  have  been  3,000 
strikes  in  war  industries.  This  is  a  re- 
cord of  fact,  not  of  opinion.  We  haven't 
heard  of  any  of  the  boys  in  the  trenches 
going  on  strike,  nor  any  of  the  men  in 
training.  Over  thirty  strikes  took 
place  among  the.  carpenters  and 
builders,  who  were  rushing  up  the 
army  camps.  These  men  were  re- 
ceiving wages  of  $4.50  to  $7  a  day. 
Dock  hands  from  New  York  round 
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to  San  Francisco  have  gone  on  strike  some 
three  times  since  1914,  though  the  pay 
has  increased  in  that  time  300%.  Ship- 
yard strikes  for  longer  and  shorter 
periods  have  delayed  the  work  of  116,000 
men.  Suppose  the 
delay  averages  only 
ten  days  a  man.  The 
minimum  wage  of 
the  shipyard  is  now 
$4  a  day;  so  the  loss 
there  in  dollars  re- 
presents 10  days  X 
$4  X  116,000  men, 
which  you  can  figure 
for  yourself.  The 
American  Govern- 
ment is  not  paying 
for  that  loss.  The 
American  public, 
which  buys  the  Lib- 
erty Bonds,  is  pay- 
ing for  it.  More 
than  25,000  men 
have  gone  on  strike 
in  the  copper  mines. 
Their  minimum 
wage  is  $5.  Average 

their  lost  time  at  10  days;  and  figure  for 
yourself.  Coal  strikes  have  held  out  at 
various  periods  in  the  last  year  130,000 
men.  Their  minimum  wage  is  now  between 
$3.50  and  $5.50.  Figure  that  for  your- 
self also.  Soldiers  are  short  of  coats, 
shirts,  boots.  Yet  32,000  weavers  and 
shoe  operators  have  gone  off  on  strikes 
lasting  as  long  as  three  months. 

In  England  during  the  war  strikes  are 
punishable  by  imprisonment  for  life;  but 
in  America  we  have  not  yet  been  truth- 
ful enough  with  ourselves  to  face  the  true 
cause  of  the  breakdown  in  our  war 
machine.  Like  the  censor  we  have  tried  to 
persuade  ourselves  all  is  well  as  long  as 
we  keep  the  lid  clamped  down  hard  on 
ugly  facts.  "High  wages  mean  high 
prices,"  declared  a  House  of  Commons 
Committee  investigating  the  cost  of  living 
in  England.  "Fresh  cycles  of  wage  ad- 
vances succeed  one  another.  Each  one  re- 
sults in  a  further  increase  in  prices.  If 
the  process  continues  the  results  cannot 
fail  to  be  disastrous.  The  whole  thing  is 
a  vicious  circle  of  rising  wages  fol- 
lowed by  rising  prices." 

SO  the  first  thing  Uncle  Sam  did  when 
he  jumped  into  the  war  was  to  spike 
down  prices  so  they  couldn't  rise.  Wheat 
was  to  be  $2.20  a  bushel.  Coal  $2  to  $3  at 
mine  mouth,  $8  to  the  householder,  eggs 
42  to  47  cents  a  dozen,  and  so  on.  The 
little  hen  did  not  go  on  strike.  She  kept 
on  scratching  on  a  ten-hour  day,  but 
every  other  form  of  labor  contributing  to 
the  cost  of  living  did;  and  when  wages 
jumped  so  that,  added  to  the  mine  mouth 
cost  of  coal,  they  put  coal  above  the  fixed 
price,  there  was  not  coal.  That  is  all. 
The  war  machine  threatened  to  jar  to  a 
stop;  and  every  wheel  of  industry  from 
the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  did  jar  to 
a  complete  stop,  throwing  not  less  than 
twenty  million  people  either  out  of  work, 
or  on  half  time,  which  meant  a  stoppage 
of  all  wages,  or  a  cut  in  all  wages  by  50%. 
And  right  here,  if  you  ask.  though  the 
whole  country  is  busy  skinning  Garfield 
alive  and  though  his  head  will  probably 
have  been  dropped  in  the  basket  of  the 
deposed  by  the  time  these  words  see  print, 
if  you  ask  me,  I  want  to  put  on  record  that 
Garfield  is  no  fool.  He  stood  pat  on  his 
order  to  stop  industry  to  save  fuel;  and 
the  President  stood  pat  behind  him;  but 
what  I  want  to  ask  is — didn't  they  take 
the     only     way    out     of     the    dilemma? 


Whether  that  was  their  motive  or  not  I  do 
not  know;  but  I  do  know  it  has  done 
more  to  solve  the  labor  problem  in  this 
country  than  soft  soap  platitudes.  Men 
are  out  of  work.  They  are  up  against 
cold  from  lack  of 
coal;  and  they  are 
asking  themselves — 
will  we  be  up  against 
the  lack  of  food  next 
year?  And  I  want 
to  answer  with  per- 
fect frankness  and 
absolute  certainty,  if 
the  war  lasts  and 
labor  conditions  con- 
tinue as  they  are  at 
present  we  will.  And 
riots  and  bloodshed 
will  not  fill  one  cup- 
board if  the  food 
does  not  exist.  Why 
were  there  no  riots 
in  New  York  over 
fuel  last  January? 
Because — they  would 
not  have  done  any 
good.  The  tempera- 
ture was  30  to  13  degrees  below  zero  from 
Albany  to  New  York.  The  river  was  block- 
ed with  impenetrable  ice.  The  tugs  and 
barges  were  tied  in  a  vise.  Cussing  didn't 
thaw  the  weather.  Soap  box  orators  kept 
their  breath  to  blow  on  their  freezing 
hands.  It  wasn't  in  flesh  and  blood  to 
stand  up  and  shovel  that  coal  in  that 
weather ;  and  the  local  yards  were  empty 
because  they  couldn't  stand  the  gaff  of 
wages  spiked  up  and  prices  spiked  down ; 
and  I  never  witnessed  a  great  city  so 
patient  under  outrage.  The  people  were 
patient  because  they  knew  in  their  hearts 
what  not  a  newspaper  nor  speaker  dare 
utter — that  they  were  paying  the  penalty 
for  a  false  system. 

LET  us  get  it  clearer  on  the  matter  of 
food. 
From  where  I  sit  I  am  looking  out  on  one 
of  the  best  and  most  economically  managed 
and  productive  farms  in  New  York  State. 
(It  is  not  my  own  farm;  so  I  am  not 
handing  myself  compliments.)  Last 
spring  this  farmer  had  a  dairy  herd  which 
it  had  taken  him  ten  years  to  breed  up 
and  develop  from  ordinary  stock.  The 
wages  of  his  help  had  advanced  from  $30 
to  $33  and  $33  to  $38  and  $38  to  $42  and 
$42  to  $45,  which  with  house  and  privi- 
leges amounts  close  to  $65  to  $75  a  month. 
The  air  was  full  of  delicate  German  pro- 
paganda about  "help  being  scarce,"  and 
"farmers  had  to  pay  and  couldn't  help 
themselves"  and  so  on.  Every  mail  brought 
such  dope  in  pamphlets  or  boiler  plate 
supplied  to  local  country  press.  One  man 
refused  one  night  to  work  overtime  when 
a  fire  was  burning  two  stacks  close  to  the 
barn,  and  the  other  man  refused  to  milk 
if  his  employer  went  riding  in  a  car  he 
had  just  bought.  Also,  they  both  de- 
manded an  increase,  which  would  have 
given  more  to  the  help  than  the  farmer 
WM  making  for  his  own  labor.  He  sold 
off  his  dairy  and  let  both  men  go. 
It  was  cheaper  for  him  to  sit 
tight  than  run  on  a  margin  close 
to  a  loss. 

But  as  summer  went  on  and 
the  air  filled  with  patriotic  pro- 
paganda for  "every  farmer  to 
help  feed  the  fighting  world" 
he  bought  up  more  cows  and  hogs  and 
began  again.  One  of  his  men  was 
drafted.  On  the  plea  he  was  a  farmer, 
also  that  he  was  flat  footed,  the  man  got 
exemption.     This  man's  duty  was  to  feed 


the  hogs.  He  was  asked  always  to  count 
as  he  fed  and  see  that  the  smaller  ones  got 
their  share.  The  farmer  suspected  some- 
thing amiss  and  counted  for  himself  one 
day.  He  looked  in  a  pen.  A  small  hog 
lay  dead  plainly  of  starvation.  He  called 
the  man. 

"Counted  every  day?" 

"Yes." 

"All  there?" 

"Every  one." 

"Then  go  into  the  pen  and  see  what  is 
wrong  with  that  one  lying  in  the  straw." 

The  man  hauled  the  dead  one  out. 

"Well?"  asked  the  farmer. 

"You  can  feed  your  own  hogs. 

I  can  get  work  in  a  factory!" 

That  this  man  will  be  living  on  charity 
the  first  shut-down  of  the  factory  does 
not  modify  the  fact  that  he  and  his 
kind  are  the  men  responsible  for  the 
shortage  of  fuel  this  year  and  the  short- 
age of  food  that  is  bound  to  come  next 
year.  Farmers  are  supposed  to  be  the 
soldiers  on  the  firing  line  of  the  food 
supply.  Yet  a  soldier  in  the  trenches 
guilty  of  this  conduct  would  face  a  firing 
squad  at  daylight. 

OR  take  another  case — this  time  a  capi- 
talist's farm  with  investment  of 
$225,000,  a  herd  of  190  and  a  very  high 
average  production  both  of  milk  and 
crops,  of  course,  with  such  a  supply  of 
fertilizer.  A  hundred  head  were  sold  off 
last  year  to  pay  a  deficit  and  the  whole 
plant  is  being  shut  down  this  year.  I 
asked  the  owner  whose  brother  is  an 
officer  on  the  firing  line  and  who  would, 
himself,  have  taken  a  commission  on 
the  firing  line,  but  he  thought  he  could  do 
more  good  by  raising  food,  whv  the  shut 
down?  Here  is  his  answer:  "The  factory 
system  has  killed  us  dead.  The  men  de- 
manded factory  hours.  I  gave  them.  Then 
they  demanded  factory  wages.  I  gave 
them.  In  three  years  I  have  just  doubled 
wages.  It  v/ill  take  just  exactly  every 
head  of  stock  I  have  and  all  machinery  I 
have  to  sell  for  me  to  pay  the  deficit  that 
has  accumulated  with  four  years  wasted 
out  of  my  life.  I  am  quitting  because  I 
can't  go  on." 

He  laid  off  fourteen  men.  Very  cocky, 
they  hied  them  off  to  the  factories.  Then 
the  fuel  shortage  came,  and  the  factories 
could  not  take  them  and  they  are  back 
looking  for  farm  jobs  at  high  wages, 
spoiled  for  at  least  a  year  for  normal 
farm  work  with  its  moderate  wages  and 
long  hours;  but  that  farm  has  been  put 
out  of  business  and  will  lie  idle,  with  a 
cut-off  of  at  least  a  ton  of  milk  a  day, 
ninety  beeves  a  year,  twenty  carloads  of 
hay  and  four  to  five  thousand  bushels  of 
oats.  This  has  contributed  to  another 
jacking  up  in  the  cost  of  milk,  meat,  beef. 
I  could  give  hundreds  of  such  examples 
within  a  radius  of  a  hundred  miles  from 
any  big  market  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Or  take  another  case — a  building  pro- 
position essential  to  an  increase  in  food 
production.     The  time  specified 

nby  the  contractor  was  fifty-two 
days.  The  work  dragped  to 
ninety-two  days.  Exacty  twenty- 
nine  days  were  lost  by  the  men 
laying  off  to  get  over  drunks. 
The  rest  of  the  lost  time  was  re- 
presented by  the  efforts  of  the 
boss  builder  who  had  to  scurry  for  sub- 
stitutes for  the  drunks.  When  asked 
if  he  realized  "this  was  his  bit  for  the 
war,"  he  answered  he  "did  not  care  a 
Continued  on  page  92. 
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CHAPTER  IV.— Continued. 

DON'T  know  what  deviltry  you're 
up  to,"  said  a  grim  voice,  "but  if 
aught  goes  wrong  you'll  answer  to 
me  with  every  bone  in  your  bodies.  As  for 
you,  Nanook,  I  am  told  you  are  a  strong 
man,  so  come  and  show  me  how  strong  you 
are."  A  forbidding  chill  had  crept  into  the 
tones  of  Sergeant  MacTier.  He  stepped 
back  a  pace  and  waited  for  the  answer. 

But  Nanook,  for  the  present  at  least, 
was  satisfied.  He  only  stared  with  his 
dark  face  sullenly  blank,  though  the  blood 
was  coursing  hotly  through  every  vein. 
And  as  he  stared  the  moon  slid  from  be- 
hind a  cloud  and  its  pale  gleam  fell  on  the 
oily  lustre  of  his  black  eyes.  Matt,  tremb- 
ling with  fear  and  anger,  swallowed  a 
lump  in  his  throat.  He  too,  for  the  pre- 
sent, had  had  enough,  so  he  only  muttered 
some  unintelligible  reply  and  the  two 
moved  noiselessly  away  while  Jock  looked 
after  them  and  wondered  whether  for 
once  he  had  been  remiss  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  Later  that  night  he  told 
Salty  Bill — told  him  at  least  a  third  of 
what  had  taken  place.  There  were  rea- 
sons, he  reflected,  for  not  saying  more. 
After  which  the  big  man  turned  in  and 
slept  like  a  child. 

But  he  might  not  have  slept  so  soundly 
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Synopsis.-  Sergeant  MaeTier.  of 
the  North-West  Mounted  Police,  ac- 
cepts a  private  commission  from  a 
wealthy  family  in  Scotland  to  search 
in  the  far  Canadian  north  for  Henry 
Rintoul,  who  has  disappeared.  The 
only  clue  is  an  imperfect  map  which 
came  through  the  mails  which  indi- 
cates that  Rintoul  is  held  a  prisoner 
on  an  island  in  Walrus  country.  Mac- 
Tirr  charters  the  ship  "Siren"  and  its 
crew,  with  Salty  Bill,  its  owner,  in 
charge,  and  sets  sail  for  Hudson's 
Bay.  As  they  approach  the  northern 
end  of  Labrador  the  crew,  led  by 
Black  Matt,  the  mate,  shows  mutin- 
ous symptoms.  At  Chimo  Trading  Post 
they  pick  up  an  Esquimo  named 
Nanook,  who  mysteriously  offers  to 
guide  them  to  the  country  from  which 
the  map  came.  Early  in  the  voyage 
MacTier  finds  Nanook  plotting  with 
Black  Matt  to  secure  control  of  the 
ship. 


had  he  known  that  Nanook  was  back  on 
deck,  and  in  a  moment  of  profound 
thought  was  scratching  on  the  rough  gun- 
wale a  diagram  that  had  a  certain  signi- 
ficant resemblance  to  the  undeciphered 
map  of  Henry  Rintoul.  The  only  differ- 
ence was  that  Nanook's  drawing  seemed, 


so  far  as  it  went,  to  be  complete  and  in- 
telligible. 

CHAPTER  V. 

*Tp  WO  hundred  miles  south  of  Mansel 
■■•  Island  the  Siren  began  to  roll  heavily 
before  a  north-westerly  gale,  and  Salty 
Bill,  glancing  searchingly  into  the  lower- 
ing sky,  made  everything  fast  and  re- 
fused to  leave  the  jumping  wheel.  The 
wind  took  them  at  midday,  and  by  night- 
fall the  broad-beamed  craft  was  reeling. 

"We're  in  for  it  now!"  roared  Salty 
Bill  to  Jock,  wiping  the  brine  out  of  his 
smarting  eyes.  "This  gale  is  coming  clear 
across  from  Chesterfield  Inlet  and  it  has 
a  run  of  a  thousand  miles." 

"Can't  you  head  up  into  it?"  Sergeant 
MacTier's  words  were  almost  snatched 
out  of  his  mouth. 

Bill  braced  himself  against  two  feet  of 
solid  water  that  suddenly  climbed  up 
over  the  Siren's  stern  and  swirled  hissing 
along  her  decks.  "We  —  we  can't  beat 
against  this,  she  won't  sail  close  enough  to 
the  wind.  I  reckon  we're  nearly  abreast  of 
Smith  Island  and  by  morning,  if  it's  clear, 
we  ought  to  run  in  for  shelter.  It's  too 
thick  now  to  do  anything  but  let  her 
drive." 

The  black  hours  passed  slowly,  but  so 
overcast    was     the     sky     that     morning 
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brought  with  it  only  a  wintry  gloom  that 
seemed  obliterated  by  the  fragments  of 
torn  clouds  which  now  dipped  close  to 
earth  and,  sodden  with  half  frozen  mois- 
ture, were  swept  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity across  the  angry  surface  of  the 
Bay.  During  the  night  the  wind  seemed 
to  have  taken  on  additional  weight,  so 
that  the  waves,  racing  from  the  north- 
west, appeared  like  semi-flattened  ridges 
from  which  the  crests  had  been  snapped 
and  whipped  away.  No  opportunity  was 
here  for  dead  reckoning,  as  Salty  Bill 
grimly  admitted,  standing  half  frozen  at 
the  wheel. 

"I'm  damned  if  I  know  where  we  are, 
but  we  can't  be  far  off  shore.  We're  well 
down  past  Smith  Island  and  we  ought  to 
be  inside  the  Ottawa  Group.  God  help 
us  if  we  are,  because  I  can't  round  up  in 
the  face  of  this." 

Jock  glanced  forward  to  the  jumping 
bows  where,  crouched  low,  the  figure  of 
Nanook  had  rested  motionless  since  the 
night  before.  Putting  his  mouth  close 
to  the  hunter's  ear  he  shouted  aloud: 

"Do  you  know  where  we  are?" 

The  brown  face  turned  slowly  and  into 
the  black  eyes  crept  a  gleam  that  seemed 
almost  one  of  triumph.  "Not  far  now— 
a  little  more — just  the  same  as  this. 
Wind  change  by  and  by,  then  Nanook  will 
take  the  wheel." 

When  Salty  Bill  heard  of  this  he 
scoffed  indignantly.  That  the  Siren 
should  be  entrusted  to  a  tricky  Husky, 
of  whom  from  the  first  he  had  had  the 
most  profound  suspicions,  seemed  some- 
thing worse  than  insult.  "I  tell  you,"  he 
growled,  while  his  frame  stiffened  against 
the  savage  jerking  of  the  wheel,  "what 
he  wants  is  to  pile  up  the  Siren  near 
where  his  own  tribe  is  wintering  so  they 
can  loot  everything  that's  in  her,  and 
then  burn  her  hull.  That's  happened 
before  this." 

"But  what  becomes  of  Nanook  if  he  does 
pile  her  up?"  objected  Jock,  after  a  mo- 
ment's grim  reflection. 

"He  clears  out,  that's  what  he  does, 
and  it's  up  to  us  to  look  after  ourselves 
if  we  can.  Mind  you  we're  not  equipped 
for  winter  travel.     We've  got  no  dogs." 

ALL  that  day  the  whaler  reeled  drunk- 
enly  southward.  Early  in  the  after- 
noon a  flurry  of  snow  whipped  down  from 
the  west  and  instantly  the  air  became 
opaque.  A  little  later  the  wind  shifted, 
also  to  the  west,  and  in  the  shallow  and 
uncharted  waters  beneath  the  plunging 
keel  there  was  set  up  a  hideous  commo- 
tion. The  sea  now  lost  any  semblance 
of  regularity  and  became  a  chaotic  mael- 
strom in  which  great  irregular  masses 
were  torn  bodily  from  the  surface  and 
flung  screaming,  as  though  in  some  ti- 
tanic sport.  Such  was  the  turmoil  and 
so  insupportable  was  life  beneath  the 
springing  deck  that  the  Siren's  crew,  to 
a  man,  deserted  her  echoing  bowels,  and 
found  a  precarious  shelter  where  there 
was  at  least  air  and  a  semblance  of  light. 
But  in  the  bows  Nanook  alone  remained 
unmoved,  while  over  him  the  seas  broke 
constantly  and  poured  aft  in  freezing 
cataracts  of  foam. 

Midnight  approached.  Over  the  stag- 
gering vessel  had  settled  a  black  and  im- 
penetrable pall.  The  gale,  that  now 
seemed  to  rock  with  its  own  velocity, 
changed  its  tune  and  vented  itself  in 
varying  assaults,  each  more  vicious  than 
the  last.  Whither  the  Siren  was  being 
hurled  was  past  comprehension  and,  shiv- 
ering and  half-famished,  her  stiffened 
crew  could  only  cling  more  desperately 
to  her  trembling  frame  and  make  mute 


but  ceaseless  conjecture  as  to  the  manner 
of  the  end.  Far  in  the  north  glowed  a 
pale  phosphorescent  shimmer  of  light 
that,  struggling  weakly  through  the  fly- 
ing spume,  illumined  for  successive  and 
poignant  instants  the  surrounding  deso- 
lation. At  this  moment,  Nanook,  crawl- 
ing cautiously  back  from  the  bows,  laid  a 
lean  hand  upon  the  wheel  and,  with  un- 
moved confidence,  asked  that  the  Siren 
be  turned  over  to  him. 

"I  know  where  we  are,"  he  said  calmly, 
"and,  if  you  are  wise,  death  will  not 
come." 

Salty  Bill  looked  up  inquiringly. 
"What  do  you  say,  MacTier?"  he 
whispered  thickly. 

The  big  man  turned  unshakenly.  "You 
know  of  a  harbor  near  here  and  you  can 
make  it?" 

Nanook  nodded.  "Yes,  good  harbor. 
We  can  be  there  by  morning." 

"Is  it  the  place  of  which  you  told  me?" 
Be  careful,  because  if  you  do  not  speak 
the  truth  perhaps  death  will  come." 
Jock's  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  his  voice 
ragged. 

For  answer  Nanook's  brown  fingers 
closed  over  the  whirling  spokes.  "If  we 
are  not  in  harbor  by  morning,  I  lose  the 
wealth  of  five  black  fox  skins  and  get 
much  anger  instead.  I  have  told  you 
there  is  much  that  is  not  on  the  white 
man's  maps.     Now  I  will  show  you." 

At  that  Jock,  turning  to  Salty  Bill, 
nodded  assent.  So  it  was  that  after  one 
last  look  at  the  tossing  circuit  of  sea, 
and  into  the  mocking  and  still  storm- 
swept  sky,  the  wheel  was  consigned  to 
Nanook  and  the  two  worked  perilously 
forward,  till,  gaining  the  hatchway,  they 
descended  gingerly  between  decks  for 
food. 

THUS  towards  its  end  drew  on  the 
voyage.  Ever  through  the  gloom 
raced  the  Siren,  seemingly  gathering 
more  speed  as  though  to  escape  the  in- 
terminable battering  of  the  hungry  sea. 
Her  canvas,  long  since  ripped  into  shreds, 
streamed  out  like  ragged  oriflammes  as 
she  tossed  and  lurched,  league  after 
league,  over  the  heaving  waves.  In  the 
stern  stood  Nanook.  His  lips  were  set 
tight,  his  black  eyes  flashed  brilliantly 
and  over  his  face  there  settled  a  strange 
look  of  triumph.  Master  of  the  ship  at 
last,  he  had  come,  it  seemed,  to  something 
towards  which  from  the  first  he  had  irre- 
sistibly moved,  and  the  very  gale,  as  it 
howled  about  him,  appeared,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  to  acknowledge  this 
pagan  soul  as  its  master. 

In  that  transitory  hour  when  the  night 
begins  to  yield  insensibly  to  the  grey 
battalions  of  dawn,  Jock  and  Salty  Bill 
scrambled  forward  and  strained  their 
eyes  into  the  murky  profundity  ahead. 
Since  sunset  the  wind  had  been  gradually 
shifting  and  now  held  fiercely  from  the 
north-east,  so  that  the  Siren,  still  driving 
before  it,  was  headed  toward  the  south- 
erly extremity  of  the  great  bay.  Sud- 
denly the  skipper  raised  his  arm  and 
pointed  to  a  spot  in  the  torn  sea  a  hundred 
yards  away  and  just  abeam. 

"We're  in  the  reefs!"  he  shouted. 

Simultaneously,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ship,  and  at  about  the  same  distance,  a 
jagged  ledge  of  rock  showed  black  in  the 
valley  between  two  great  waves.  Further 
ahead  came  the  sound  of  a  dull  crashing 
roar,  as  though  here  at  last  the  long 
sweep  of  storm  were  piling  itself  up 
against  some  immovable  barrier. 

"There,  is  land  there,"  screamed   Bill, 


and  we're  going  to  pile  up  on  it.  Com* 
back  and  help  me  to  get  that  wheel." 

Jock  nodded,  then  worked  strenuously 
aft.  "Harbor!"  he  shouted  with  his  lips 
jammed  against  Nanook's  ear.  "Is  there 
harbor  ahead?" 

The  black  eyes  gleamed  confidently. 
"Yes,  good  harbor.  The  ship  will  stay 
there  all  winter.  It  will  be  very  toon 
now." 

Even  while  he  spoke  there  came  * 
second  savage  burst  of  wind  and  the 
Siren,  projected  violently  forward, 
grated  across  a  sunken  reef.  At  the  touch 
a  shiver  ran  through  her  stout  timbers 
and  her  masts  quivered  rapidly.  Another 
heave  and  she  was  over. 

"She  can't  stand  much  of  that!" 
shouted  Salty  Bill,  his  face  drawn  with 
exposure  and  anxiety.  "If  we'd  hit  a  little 
harder  we'd  have  stayed  there  and  been 
pounded  to  splinters." 

HARDLY  had  the  words  left  his  lips 
when,  before  one  ultimate  gust,  the 
Siren  was  picked  up  and  flung  onward  at 
giddy  speed.  The  boundaries  of  the  chan- 
nel became  suddenly  constricted,  and  on 
either  side  a  low  hog-back  of  rock  gleamed 
in  the  half  light.  Across  the  end  of  this 
funnel  stretched  a  black  wall  which  re- 
ceived the  full  thrust  of  the  hurricane  on 
its  stony  breast.  And,  just  as  the  Siren 
neared  this  infrangible  parapet,  there 
opened  to  the  south  the  mouth  of  a  long 
and  sheltered  bay.  At  the  sight  of  it  Na- 
nook raised  his  arm  and  pointed  triumph- 
antly. 

TEN  minutes  later  the  Siren  shot  into 
safety  and  comparatively  smooth 
water.  The  wind  still  whistled  through 
her  topmasts,  but  a  barrier  of  living  rock 
was  interposed  between  her  and  the  long 
sweep  of  tortured  waves.  Sergeant  Mac- 
Tier  breathed  hard,  and,  wiping  the  salt 
water  from  his  smarting  eyes,  turned  to 
the  Husky  who  still  stood  immovable  at 
the  wheel. 

"You  were  right,  Nanook,"  he  said 
guardedly,  "and  it  is  a  good  harbor.  It 
this  the  land  of  which  you  told  me?" 

A  curious  light  dawned  in  the  hunter't 
eyes.  "It  is  a  strange  land  of  strange 
people.  Of  these  you  will  learn.  It  it 
also  the  land  where  magic  was  made, 
and  perhaps  of  that  you  will  learn  also." 

His  glance  wandered  to  the  far  sweep 
of  the  horizon  where  a  line  of  low  hillt 
lifted  irregularly.  "You  have  come  a 
long  way,"  he  said  quietly,  "and  it  would 
not  be  well  that  you  come  for  nothing." 

From  the  creaking  shrouds  MacTier 
and  the  skipper  stared  at  this  new  found 
area  of  the  great  Dominion.  To  the  north 
the  land  stretched  out  of  sight.  To  the 
west  there  was  a  glint  of  water  ten  miles 
away,  while  to  the  east  was  a  long  channel 
running  north.  Across  this  there  was 
more  land. 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned,"  breathed  Salty 
Bill,  his  eyes  rounding. 

MacTier  said  nothing,  but  his  brain  was 
on  fire.  This  was  a  new  discovery,  a  dis- 
covery of  great  magnitude,  hitherto  un- 
charted, in  well-known  and  travelled 
water.  The  mystery  of  it  worked  in  his 
mind,  filling  him  with  strange  sensations, 
till  it  was  borne  on  him  with  redoubled 
assurance  that  somewhere  in  this  wilder- 
ness Henry  Rintoul  awaited  rescue.  And 
just  then  the  voice  of  Salty  Bill  broke 
in  again. 

"Well,"  he  drawled,  with  a  curious  lift 
in  his  tones,  "what  now?" 

"We'll  go  ashore  and  look  about,  then 
I'll  tell  you,  and  I'd  be  surprised  if  there'?- 
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not  a  good  deal  about  it. 
'  But,"  he  demanded  suddenly, 
"when  arc  we?  You  said  you 
knew  the  Bay,  now  tell  me!" 

The  skipper's  lips  n 
soundlessly  while  amazement 
deepened  in  his  face.  "I  know 
where  we  must  be,"  he  ha/ 
arded  presently,  "but  I'm 
darned  if  I  know  where  we 
are." 

Jock's  eyes  glittered  as 
they  rested  on  Magna  after 
league  of  wilderness.  "That 
doesn't  tell  me  much." 

"We  cleared  the  Ottawa  Is- 
lands," began  Bill  uncertain- 
ly, "and  came  down  between 
them    and    the    Sleepers.      I 
know  that  much.    Then,  after 
we  got  inside  the  Sleep- 
ers   it    wasn't    easy    to 
follow,    but    when    the 
wind  changed  we  drove 
southward.       Now,    ac- 
cording   to    the    chart 
there  is  no  land  where 
there  ought  to  be,  but 
I    admit    there's    some 
where     we     are,      and 
that,"      h  e      concluded 
gruffly,  "is  my  limit." 

Jock  descended  to  the 
deck  and  reappeared 
with  the  Government 
chart.  "There  are  just 
reefs  marked  here,"  he 
said,  after  a  careful 
scrutiny,  "and  those 
must  be  the  reefs  we 
see.  Now  how  do  you 
suppose  they  can  be  in 
while  this  land  is  left 
out?" 

"God  knows."  an- 
swered Bill  despondent- 
ly, "but  I  wish  it  had 
been  all  left  out.  Say," 
he  added,  with  a  touch 
of  rising  truculence, 
"what  are  we  going  to 
do  now?" 

"Just  one  thing  — 
stay." 

"What?  We  can't 
stay  here.  We  haven't 
got  enough  fuel  and 
we'd  freeze  to  death." 
He  shook  his  head  vig- 
orously. "We've  got  to 
make  for  the  coast,  I 
mean  the  mainland."  He  clambered  down 
the  ratlines  and  stalked  up  to  Nanook  and 
Black  Matt,  who  had  been  watching  his 
survey  with  absorbed  interest.  "Here, 
you  fellows,  get  a  boat  out  and  find  some 
fresh  water.  We'll  clear  as  soon  as  this 
gale  is  over." 

"We'll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  came  in 
a  steady  voice  from  MacTier,  "and  from 
this  minute  I'm  in  command.  Otherwise." 
here  the  accents  hardened  perceptibly,  "I 
cancel  the  charter." 

Salty  Bill  drew  a  long  breath.  "Either 
we  stay  here  and  freeze  to  death  before 
spring,  or  else  we  pull  out  and  lose  our 
money.  Nice  sort  of  choice,  ain't  it?"  he 
went  on  sarcastically.  "Say,"  he  added, 
"when  I  chartered  the  Siren  I  reckoned  I 
was  dealing  with  a  sane  man  who  didn't 
want  to  spend  his  winter  holidays  on  top 
of  a  frost-bitten  pile  of  rock."  A  wave 
of  recklessness  took  him,  and  he  laughed 
out  loud.  "Look  here,  MacTier,  I'll  leave 
it  to  these  two."  he  jerked  his  thumb  at 
Nanook  and  Black  Matt.     "Matt,  you've 


"I'll  anchor  this  blackguard  to  you."  Interjected  the  skipper, 
"and  take  a  watch  till  midnight." 


always  been  figuring  on  having  the  say, 
now  you've  got  it." 

Slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly  Na- 
nook's  elbow  shifted  till  it  touched  the  sea- 
man with  the  slightest  possible  pressure. 
MacTier  caught  the  movement  and  the 
eyes  of  the  two  crossed  like  rapiers.  Then 
Matt's  voice,  husky  with  ill-concealed  sul- 
lenness,  replied:       * 

"MacTier  is  the  boss,  and  what  he  says 
goes." 

And  at  that  Nanook  grunted  assent. 

XTOW  on  the  exploration  of  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  in  search  of 
some  sheltered  site  for  a  cabin  which 
would  make  the  nightly  return  of  the  ex- 
plorers to  the  ship  unnecessary,  should 
they  so  desire,  and  on  the  finding  of  this 
site  some  half  a  mile  distant,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
within  the  next  few  days  the  cabin  was 
built  out  of  spare  planks  unearthed  in  the 
Siren's  hold  and  roofed  with  canvas  from 
her  tattered  sails.  To  it  there  was  brought 


a  barrel   of  the  crude  oil   used  for   the 
whaler's  auxiliary  engine,   and   a   small 
store  of  provisions  such  as  might  serve 
the  occasion.    With  this  cabin  as  a  base, 
MacTier    reckoned    to    explore   the    new 
found  island  with  Nanook  as  guide,  but 
not  for  an  instant  did  he  relax  his  guarded 
watch  on  the  hunter  and  Black  Matt.    It 
appeared,  now  that  the  Siren  was  safely 
harbored,  that  the  worst  of  possible  dan- 
ger was  over,  and  he  took  unceasing  care 
that  the  two  men  spent  but  little  time  to- 
gether.     Always,    while   this    work   con- 
tinued,  Salty  Bill  and   MacTier  divided 
themselves,   one   remaining   on   land   the 
other  on  the  Siren.     Rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion  were    removed    to    safety   and   kept 
almost  within  arm's  reach.    It  was  notice- 
able, however,  that  during  these  arduous 
days  Matt  displayed  no  desire  for  further 
conversation  with  the  Husky.    He  seemed, 
indeed,    imbued   with    a    new   and   more 
agreeable  spirit  and  worked  with  unre- 
mitting willingness  and  ability.     But  for 
Continued  on  page  76. 


Has  Canada  a  Political  Boss? 

Something  About  Sir  Clifford  Sifton  and  His 
Habit  of  Swinging  Elections 

By  H.  F.  Gadsby 

Illustrated  by  Lou  Skuce 


SIR  CLIFFORD  SIFTON  is  fifty-six 
years  of  age,  as  young  in  mind  and 
body  as  he  is  ripe  in  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience, and  fit  every  way.     If  a  great 
occasion  ever  calls  for  a  great  executive 
it  will  find  Sir  Clifford  Sifton  in  great 
condition.    He  is 
one  of  the  busy 
rich  and  his  gos- 
pel is  hard  work. 
That  is  the  way 
he  keeps  fit. 

S  i  r  Clifford 
has  two  hobbies 
— horses  and  the 
Dominion  o  f 
Canada.  He 
rides  hard  for 
his  body's  health 
and  he  thinks 
hard  for  his 
mind's  refresh- 
ment. It  is  not 
too  much  to  say 
that  Canada  is 
his  main  inter- 
est in  life  and 
that  the  Conser- 
vation Commis- 
sion, of  which 
he  is  chairman, 
is  the  medium  of 
his  good  will. 
Outside  of  that 
his  chief  athletic 
exercise  is 
swinging  elec- 
tions. He  is  a 
giant  swinger 
and,  as  he  does 
it  only  once 
every  six  years, 
he  has  plenty  of 
time  to  gather 
strength  and 
make  a  good  job 
of  it. 

These  sextennial  appearances  and  dis- 
appearances of  Sir  Clifford  Sifton's  are 
very  disturbing  to  his  enemies.  They 
never  know  where  he  is  going  to  turn  up 
next.  All  they  know  is  that  each  sixth 
year  he  will  burst  into  view  like  a  comet 
in  the  sky  and  that  great  events  will  be- 
fall and  will  continue  to  befall  until  Sif- 
ton hides  his  light  again.  The  great  event 
that  usually  happens  is  a  general  elec- 
tion and,  when  the  shouting  and  the 
tumult  dies,  it  will  be  found  that  Sir 
Clifford  had  the  great  event  by  the  tail 
and  was  doing  about  what  he  liked  with 
it. 

One  thing  certain  is  that  Sifton  never 
interferes  in  Canada's  affairs  save  for 
what  he  considers  Canada's  good,  and 
having  done  his  bit  he  leaves  the  glory 
and  the  reward  to  other  men.  This  is  the 
strangest  part  of  Sir  Clifford  Sifton's 
psychology — his  avoidance  of  the  harvest. 
He  plants  the  seed  for  others  to  reap.  He 
passes  the  fruit  around  but  takes  not  a 
bite   himself.      He   plucks   victory    from 


defeat  and  lets  others  take  the  credit. 
Where  was  ever  such  another  conqueror 
in  history?  It  is  as  if  Napoleon  refused 
to  follow  up  Austerlitz  or  Julius  Caesar 
ran  away  from  the  Rubicon. 

Sifton  is  professor  emeritus  of  Cana- 


He   rides   hard    for   his   body's  health,   and   he  thinks   hard   for 
Canada  for  his  mind's   refreshment. 


dian  politics.  His  career  at  Ottawa  is 
well  known.  From  1896  to  1905  he  was 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  during  which 
period  by  reason  of  his  bold  yet  sound  im- 
migration policies,  Canada  experienced 
such  a  development  as  she  never  did  be- 
fore or  since.  Sifton  has  been  reproached 
for  spending  too  much  money  on  his  set- 
tlement enterprises,  but  no  one  will  gain- 
say the  fact  that  he  put  Canada  on  the 
map  by  his  colossal  endeavors  and  tuned 
her  up  to  play  the  great  part  in  the 
British  Empire  which  she  has  sustained 
from  that  time  forward.  Now  that  Union 
Government  is  a  reality  and  we  have  a 
cabinet  which  is  seized  of  the  Western 
spirit — which  is  the  Sifton  spirit — which 
is  the  spirit  of  progress — we  may  assume 
that  the  aggressve  immigration  policy 
which  Mr.  Calder  promises,  and  which  a 
brother  of  Clifford  Sifton  confirms,  is  the 
old  Sifton  policy  valid  again. 

Clifford  Sifton  is  of  Rudyard  Kipling's 
opinion — that  Canada's  future  is  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  that  the  home  for  white  men 


of    the    English    race    is    the    Canadian 
North-west  and  such  other  vacant  spots 
as  the  five  Eastern  provinces  may  offer. 
After  the  war  this  Canada  of  ours  will 
fail  of  the  great  expectations  formed  of 
it  if  it  does  not  become  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for 
and  put  in  train 
by  Clifford  Sif- 
ton   when    h  i  s 
hand  was  on  the 
helm  more  than 
twenty    years 
ago. 

It  was  in  1905 
that  Clifford 
Sifton  dropped 
out  of  the  Laur- 
ier  Cabinet  on  a 
question  of  con- 
science  and 
from  that  year 
dates  his  every- 
sixth-year  ap- 
pearances which 
have  caused  so 
much  comment. 
In  the  nine-year 
period  between 
1896  and  1905 
Sifton  had  done 
h  i  s  great  work 
of  opening  up 
the  North-Wost. 
He  was  now 
squared  away  to 
bestow  on  his 
favored  domain 
the  ultimate 
blessing  of  re- 
sponsible gov- 
ernment. H  e 
took  a  great  in- 
terest in  the 
drafting  of  t  h  e 
Automony  Bills 
for  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan,  aiming  especially  to  steer 
clear  of  the  great  curse — as  he  deemed  it 
— of  separate  schools. 

Sifton's  idea  was  that  separatism  of 
education  meant  separatism  of  thought  and 
action  and  did  not  make  for  harmonious 
citizenship  or  united  nationhood.  He  saw 
no  reason  why  the  new  provinces  of  the 
West  should  be  saddled  with  the  old  feuds 
of  the  East,  with  its  heritage  of  racial 
and  religious  strife.  What  Sifton  wanted 
for  the  West  was  a  clean  page — no  blots 
dating  back  to  Confederation  and  before. 
The  West  had  a  right  to  go  ahead  on  its 
merits  with  no  handicaps  passed  along 
from  the  effete  East.  Sifton  had  had  ex- 
perience of  separate  schools  in  Manitoba, 
where  he  had  been  Attorney-General  in 
the  Greenway  administration,  and  he  de- 
sired nothing  so  much  for  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  as  surcease  from  the  same 
danger.  As  a  former  son  of  Ontario  Sif- 
ton had  not  thought  separate  schools 
worked  any  too  well  there  and  one  wav 
and  another  he  was  determined  that  Al- 
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berta  and  Saskatchewan  should  start  free 
and  unshackled  in  matters  of  education. 

As  he  himself  put  it  to  a  friend  at  the 
time,  "We  must  stop  raising  hell  and  raise 
something  else.     Now's  our  chance." 

But,  if  Sifton  was  determined  that  the 
North-west  with  its  seventeen  per  cent. 
Roman  Catholic  population  should  not  be 
given  separate  schools,  which  took  thirty 
per  cent,  to  justify  them  in  Ontario,  and 
forty-five  per  cent,  in  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces, others  were  quite  as  determined 
that  the  new  provinces  should  enjoy  the 
doubtful  boon.  Quebec  was  determined) 
and  so  was  Laurier.  Henri  Bourassa  was 
also  very  much  determined  and  busied 
himself  as  a  go-between  for  Monsignor 
Sbaretti,  the  papal  delegate,  and  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier.  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick, 
at  that  time  Minister  of  Justice,  was  also 
set  on  giving  the  North-west  separate 
schools  and  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
author  of  the  famous  clause  on  which 
Sifton  broke  with  the  Government.  The 
story  runs  that  Sifton  went  away  for  a 
week's  rest  and  on  his  return  found  that 
the  clause  had  been  slipped  in.  The  gen- 
eral opinion  at  the  time  was  that  "they 
had  put  one  over  on  Sifton." 

IN  the  end  Sifton  went  out  alone.  For 
a  while  it  was  thought  that  the  On- 
tario Liberals  might  bolt  with  him,  but 
they  had  their  own  bargain  with  separate 
schools  to  consider  so  they  held  steady, 
though  wobbling  perceptibly.  Sifton 
never  forgave  Laurier  for  the  trick  played 
in  his  absence  and  then  and  there  began 
that  quarrel  between  two  big  men  which 
bore  such  bitter  fruit  for  Laurier  in  1911 
and  again  in  1917.  Rumor  has  it  that 
Laurier  repented  afterwards,  missing,  as 
he  did,  the  keen,  practical  mind  of  Sifton 
from  his  counsels,  and  sent  messengers  of 
peace  to  his  rebellious  colleague.  But 
Sifton  was  a  proud  man  and  would  not 
deal  with  subordinates.  Laurier  was  just 
as  proud.  So  these  two  great  men  never 
came  together  again.  It  is  wagered  by 
some  that,  if  this  feud  had  been  adjusted, 
the  Liberal  party  would  be  in  power  yet 
and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  would  not  now 
be  casting  about  for  a  sucessor  while  the 
greatest  business  mind  Canada  has  pro- 
duced in  fifty  years 
is  a  voluntary  exile 
in  England. 

The  more  one  re- 
flects on  the  matter 
the  more  one  is 
convinced  that  the 
next  premier  of 
Canada  will  come 
out  of  the  West 
and  it  seems  a 
great  pity  to  those 
who  believe  in  him 
that  Sir  Clifford 
Sifton  should  not 
be  the  man.  How 
the  tangled  skein 
of  national  finance 
and  social  economy 
would  unravel  be- 
fore his  penetrat- 
i  n  g  shrewdness! 
His  deafness, 
which  some  people 
make  an  objection, 
is  a  mere  trifle.  He 
would  guess  what 
the  other  fellows 
were  saying  any- 
way and  an  official 
nudger  at  his 
elbow  in  Parlia- 
ment   could    easily 
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put  him  wise  to  such  points  of  the  de- 
bate as  might  merit  his  attention.  At 
all  events  Sir  Clifford  wasn't  so  deaf  in 
1917  that  he  couldn't  hear  Union  Govern- 
ment coming.  Indeed,  the  current  joke 
at  Ottawa  anywhere  from  April  last  was 
that  Union  Government  would  be  a  very 
fine  thing  because  it  was  strained  through 
Sir  Clifford  Sifton's  ear  trumpet. 

.Many  people  will  remember  what  Sir 
Clifford  Sifton  did  in  1911 — he  swung  the 
manufacturing  East  against  the  agricul- 
tural West  In  1917  he  made  the  re- 
verse play — he  swung  the  patriotic  West 
nst  the  indifferent  East.  At  least 
that  is  what  his  critics  say  he  did  and 
they  think  none  the  more  of  him  for  it. 
Twice  in  six  years  Sir  Clifford  did  what 
his  enemies  said  he  could  never  do  again — 
won  an  election.  At  all  events  that  is  the 
charge  made  against  him.  Whether  it 
was  Sifton's  organizing  genius  or  the 
luck  of  circumstance  that  turned  the  trick 
I  am  not  disposed  to  say,  but  I  do  know 
that  in  each  case  Sifton  beat  the  game. 
Wherever  he  has  interested  himself  in  a 
general  election  it  has  been  "heads  I  win, 
tails  you  lose."  There  is  no  need  to  go 
into  motives  here — what  we  are  describ- 
ing is  results. 

IT  is  worth  remarking  that  Sir  Clifford's 
present  frame  of  mind  is  to  regard 
Ontario  as  part  of  the  West  and  to  rely 
on  a  rapprochement  between  the  West 
and  its  nursing  mother — which  Ontario 
really  is — to  pull  Quebec  and  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  into  the  full  swirl  of  na- 
tional affairs.  And  now  is  the  time  for 
the  rapprochement  while  the  West  feels 
grateful  to  Ontario  for  body-checking 
Quebec  while  Manitoba,  Alberta,  Sas- 
katchewan and  British  Columbia  scored 
the  boa!.  A  modtu  rirendi  is  Sir  Clif- 
ford's constant  cry — meaning  by  that  a 
better  understanding  between  Western 
enterprise  and  Eastern  Capital.  A  modus 
■<di  may  also  include  a  sane  compro- 
mise on  the  tariff — live  and  let  live  in- 
stead of  take  everything  and  give  nothing 
which  is  the  West's  weakness  to-day.  The 
limit  of  tariff  variation  in  Canada  is  well 
known  to  all  publicists.  Free  Trade  under 
the  Liberals  means  about  five  per  cent. 


less  tariff  than  Adequate  Protection  under 
the  Conservatives.  The  difference  is 
hardly  worth  quarreling  over  if  people 
are  prosperous  and  markets  easy.  After 
all  it  is  markets  that  makes  the  farmer 
happy,  not  tariffs,  and  markets  the 
farmer  has  had  and  will  continue  to  have 
in  plenty.  Free  cattle  he  has  had  for  a 
long  time — free  wheat  is  a  more  recent 
blessing.  Nearly  every  item  on  the  reci- 
procity schedules  of  1911  is  now  conceded 
and  what  the  farmer  has  to  complain 
about  in  that  direction  heaven  only  knows. 
He  says  that  agricultural  implements  cost 
too  much  —  and  perhaps  they  do  —  but 
why  worry  about  the  tools  of  industry 
when  the  industry  is  so  enormously  fruit- 
ful? I  might  just  as  well  curse  this  pencil 
of  mine — which  earns  me  a  fairly  good 
living — for  costing  five  cents  instead  of 
three. 

Many  reasons  have  been  suggested  why 
Sir  Clifford  opposed  reciprocity  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  West  in  1911  when 
his  own  newspaper,  the  Manitoba  Free 
t,  took  the  other  side.  Sir  Clifford 
invited  the  resentment  of  his  fellow  West- 
erners by  the  course  he  took  and  the 
motive-mongers  naturally  sought  for  a 
compelling  reason.  The  first  thing  that 
popped  into  their  minds  was  revenge  on 
Laurier,  but  those  who  know  Clifford  Sif- 
ton never  believed  it  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  Sifton  is  a  staunch  Cana- 
dian and  in  opposing  reciprocity  he  simply 
followed  up  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  his 
that  there  are  better,  more  self-respecting 
ways  of  making  Canada  rich  than  by  sell- 
ing things  to  the  United  States. 

Let  motives  be  what  they  may,  Sir  Clif- 
ford Sifton  is  generally  credited  with  win- 
ning the  election  of  1911  for  the  Borden 
Government.  Up  to  two  weeks  of  polling 
day  the  Liberal  campaign  had  gone  with 
a  hurrah.  Then  came  a  change  in  the 
air,  a  chill,  almost  a  frost,  and  the  bet- 
ting— sure  sign  of  the  weather — veered  to 
the  Conservative  side.  The  story  spread 
that  Sifton  was  managing  the  strategy 
for  the  enemy  and  the  battle  was  lost 
right  there.  Part  of  the  Sifton  strategy 
was  to  make  a  dead  set  on  the  Laurier 
cabinet  ministers  —  to  shoot  down  the 
leaders,   so  to  speak — and  this  strategy 
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was  so  successful  that  three- 
quarters  of  them  were  left  on 
the  stricken  field.  The  vet- 
eran Minister  of  Militia  went 
down  before  a  beardless  boy 
in  King's  County,  Nova 
Scotia.  The  rout  was  com- 
plete^— but  the  victor — if  Sir 
Clifford  was  the  man  — 
claimed  no  spoils.  Following 
his  usual  practice  he  dis- 
dained the  laurels  and  asked 
as  guerdon  the  hardest  job  of 
work  in  sight. 

TTHAT  job  he  got  in   the 

*  shape  of  the  Chairman- 
ship of  the  Conservation 
Commission,  which  is  not  only 
the  hardest  job  in  Canada, 
but  the  most  important  for 
the  future  welfare  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  happy  turn 
of  events  that  the  man  with 
the  most  constructive  intellect 
for  resolute  administration  is 
posted,  in  this  time  of  stress 
and  storm,  where  those  quali- 
ties are  most  needed.  In  1911 
the  Government  did  not  con- 
sider the  Conservation  Com- 
mission a  big  job.  It  saw,  as 
through  a  glass  darkly,  that 
our  natural  resources  must 
come  to  an  end— as  all  things 
do  —  if  not  prudently  man- 
aged, but  it  assumed  that  the 
end  was  a  long  way  off  and 
that  the  old  haphazard,  waste- 
ful methods  had  years  to  go 
yet  Let  the  next  generation 
worry  — that  was  their  cue. 
Sifton  was  the  man  who  saw 
the  danger  close  at  hand  and 
took  measures  to  meet  it.  His 
watchwords  were  "conserve  " 
"restore,"  but  it  took  a  world- 
war  to  bring  this  doctrine  of  thrift  home 
to  the  whole  people. 

Time  has  proved  that  Sifton  was  right, 
but  his  great  merit  is  that  he  didn't  wait 
for  time  to  prove  it  but  went  ahead  with 
the  necessary  measures.  That  the  natural 
resources  of  Canada  are  in  as  good  shape 
as  they  are  is  largely  due  to  the  far 
vision  and  untiring  vigilance  of  Sir  Clif- 
ford Sifton,  who  has  done  sentry-go  for 
the  people's  interests  for  the  last  six 
years.  The  Conservation  Commission  is 
known  in  Ottawa  as  the  one  commission 
that  gets  things  done.  It  gets  things  done 
because  it  is  a  projection  of  Sir  Clifford's 
personal  efficiency,  buttressed  by  capable 
officials  who  reflect  the  Sifton  mind  and 
are  confident  of  their  chief's  support. 
This  confidence  is  mutual— Sifton  backs 
his  men  up  and  his  men  do  the  same  by 
him.  All  questions  of  conservation  are 
solved  on  the  simple  formula  of  the  great- 
est and  most  lasting  good  for  the  greatest 
number. 

The  Conservation  Commission  embraces 
in  its  purview  all  the  resources  of  the 
field,  forest,  river,  lake,  sea  and  mine. 
Sir  Clifford's  last  annual  address  took  in 
such  various  matters  as  forest  patrol,  re- 
planting, briquetting  and  carbonizing  Al- 
berta lignites,  prairie  fires,  white  pine 
blister,  the  pulpwood  industry,  illustra- 
tion farms,  rural  school  gardens,  farm 
accounting,  breeders'  clubs,  tractor  de- 
monstrations, co-operative  tillage  and 
marketing,  fuel  control,  wasteful  mining, 
nickel  development,  electric  smelting,  the 
flotation  process,  steel  for  shell  making, 
fire  losses,  town  planning,  civic  improve- 
ment and — water   pow 

From  the  space  given  to  water  powers 
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it  is  clear  that  Sir  Clifford  Sifton  con- 
siders this  the  greatest  question  of  the 
day.  The  bibliography  of  water  power  in 
Canada  amounts  now  to  a  pile  of  books 
six  feet  high — all  of  which  the  Conser- 
vation Commission  has  read  and  digested. 
The  net  result  of  this  research  is  that  the 
water  power  of  Canada  represents  one 
hundred  and  seventy  million  tons  of  coal 
running  to  waste  every  year.  In  this  vast 
reserve  store  lies  the  solution  not  only  of 
Canada's  power  problem,  but  to  a  great 
extent  of  her  heating  problem  also.  If 
Quebec  and  Ontario,  for  example,  are  ever 
to  be  independent  of  Pennsylvania  coal — 
and  we  can't  go  on  begging  of  the  United 
States  much  longer — water  power  must 
do  the  business.  Wherever  black  coal  is 
lacking  white  coal  must  do  the  work. 
When  Sir  Adam  Beck  took  hold  of  the 
Hydro-Electric  the  most  sanguine  pro- 
phets spoke  of  ten  thousand  horsepower 
as  the  limit.  Hydro-Electric  is  now  dis- 
tributing two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
horsepower  and  could  sell  that  much  more 
if  it  had  it. 

Sir  Adam  Reck  is  a  sort  of  river  god 
and  Niagara  is  his  special  care.  He  is,  I 
take  it,  not  much  intereste'd  in  other  pro- 
jects, being  busy  enough  with  his  own. 
This  leaves  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Sir  Clif- 
ford who  has  acted  more  than  once  as 
its  tutelary  deity.  Some  years  ago  Sir 
Clifford  defeated  an  attempt  to  steal  the 
St.  Lawrence  river  for  a  group  of  gentle- 
men in  New  York,  who  aimed  to  divide  a 
million  dollars  a  year  among  them  and 
give  Canada  nothing  for  it.  This  attempt 
is  likely  to  be  renewed  this  year,  but  with 
Sir  Clifford  on  guard  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cess is  not  overwhelming.    Canada's  share 


of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  two 
million  horsepower  —  enough 
to  turn  all  Eastern  Ontario 
and  a  good  part  of  Quebec 
into  a  hive  of  manufacturing 
industry.  The  policy  of  the 
Conservation  Commission  is 
to  develop  this  power  under 
a  joint  international  commis- 
sion of  expert  engineers,  to 
dispose  of  Canada's  share  in 
Canada,  to  keep  it  under  pub- 
lic control,  to  make  no  lease  to 
private  corporations,  and  to 
allow  no  vested  interests  to  be 
created  either  here  or  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, given  a  free  hand,  may 
be  trusted  to  handle  St.  Law- 
rence power  for  the  benefit  . 
of  the  people  concerned  in  its 
use.  It  knows  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  subject,  for 
instance,  than  the  Committee 
of  Scientific  and  Technical 
Research  whose  first  proposal 
was  that  the  river  might  be 
dredged  to  a  navigable  depth 
of  thirty  feet,  not  knowing 
that  it  would  ruin  Canada  to 
pay  the  bill  and  provide  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  practical 
result  that  the  fourteen-foot 
channel  does  not  furnish  al- 
ready. The  Committee  of 
Scientific  and  Technical  Re- 
search should  devote  itself  to 
study  and  the  collection  of 
data  on  which  policies  of  con- 
servation may  be  based.  Its 
proper  function  is  delibera- 
tive, not  executive — to  think 
and  perpend,  not  to  do.  When 
it  oversteps  this  mark  it 
only  shows  what  a  pottering 
and  futile  body  it  is.  Steps 
should  be  taken  to  fit  it  in  where  it  be- 
longs— a  research  branch  of  the  Conser- 
vation Commission  under  the  guidance 
and  impulse  of  Sifton's  practical  mind. 


WHEN  Sifton  came  back  to  Canada  in 
the  spring  of  1917  the  Union  Gov- 
ernment idea  had  sagged  considerably. 
Premier  Borden  had  had  bad  luck  with  it. 
but  was  still  set  on  forming  a  trump  hand 
out  of  two  spots  and  discards  from  the 
Liberal  party.  The  Conservative  party 
was  sore  at  its  leader  for  peddling  its 
chances  among  the  little  fellows.  It  looked 
to  Sir  Clifford  as  if  Laurier  might  win 
and  he  didn't  favor  the  prospect  because 
Sir  Wilfrid  did  not  seem  to  be  as  keen  on 
war  matters  as  he  might  be.  Sir  Clifford, 
who  has  one  son  at  the  front  and  another 
invalided  home  to  England,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  war  and  nothing  else  in 
the  world  mattered.  Not  only  did  the 
safety  of  democracy  and  the  triumph  of 
Christian  civilization  depend  on  its  being 
won,  but  the  honor  of  Canada  was  at 
stake — we  must  "carry  on."  That  meant, 
of  course,  that  Sir  Clifford  believed  in  con- 
scription. 

Sir  Clifford  sounded  four  Liberal  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  on  the  subject  with 
the  result  that  those  four  members  said 
Sir  Clifford  said  one  thing  and  Sir  Clif- 
ford said  that  he  said  nothing  at  all.  No- 
body lied.  The  simple  explanation  is  that 
the  four  Liberals  read  opinions  into  Sir 
Clifford's  question  which  Sir  Clifford  did 
not  hold.  When  you  are  quizzing  another 
man  on  his  views  you  do  not  stop  his  flow 
Continued  on  page  75. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

'  OW,  indeed,  I  feel  that  I  am  in 
New  York,"  Pamela  declared,  as 
she  broke  off  one  of  the  blossoms 
of  the  great  cluster  of  deep-red  roses  by 
her  side,  and  gazed  downward  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  far-flung  carpet  of  lights. 
"One  sees  little  bits  of  America  in  every 
country  of  the  world,  but  never  this." 

Fischer,  unusually  grave  and  funereal- 
looking  in  his  dinner-clothes  and  black 
tie,  followed  her  gesture  with  thoughtful 
eyes.  Everything  that  was  ugly  in  the 
stretching  arms  of  the  city  seemed  soft- 
ened, shrouded  and  bejewelled.  Even  the 
sounds,  the  rattle  and  roar  of  the  over- 
head railways,  the  clanging  of  the  electric 
car  bells,  the  shrieking  of  the  sirens  upon 
the  river,  seemed  somehow  to  have  lost 
their  harsh  note,  to  have  become  the 
human  cry  of  the  great  live  city,  awaking 
and  stretching  itself  for  the  night. 

"I  agree  with  you,"  he  said.  "You  dine 
at  the  Ritz-Carlton  and  you  might  be  in 
Paris.  You  dine  here,  and  one  knows  that 
you  are  in  America." 

"Yet  even  here  we  have  become  increas- 
ingly luxurious,"  Pamela  remarked,  look- 
ing around.  "The  glass  and  linen  upon 
the  tables  are  quite  French ;  those  shaded 
lights  are  exquisite.  That  little  band,  too, 
was  playing  at  the  Ritz  three  years  ago. 
I  am  sure  that  the  maitre  d'hotrl  who 
brought  us  to  our  table  was  once  at  the 
Cafe  de  Paris." 

"Money  would  draw  all  those  things 
from  Europe  even  to  the  Sahara,'' 
Fischer  observed,  "so  long  as  there  were 
plenty  of  it.  But  millions  could  not  buy 
our  dining-table  in  the  clouds." 

"A  little  effort  of  the  imagination,  for- 
tunately," Pamela  laughed,  looking  up- 
wards.   "There  are  stars,  but  no  clouds." 

"I  guess  one  of  them  is  going  to  slip 
down  to  the  next  table  before  long,"  Van 
Teyl  observed,  with  a  little  movement  of 
his  head. 

They  all  three  turned  around  and 
looked  at  the  wonderful  bank  of  pink  roses 
within  a  few  feet  of  them. 

"One  of  the  opera  women,  I  daresay," 
the    young   man    con- 
tinued.      "They     are  _ 
rather    fond    of    this                      _^^ 
place." 

Pamela  leaned  for- 
ward. Fischer  was 
watching  the  streets 
below.  Only  a  short 
distance  away  was  a 
huge  newspaper  build- 
ing, flaring  with 
lights.  The  pavements 
fringing  it  were 
thronged  with  a  little 
stationary  crowd.  A 
row  of  motor-bicycles 
was  in  waiting.  A 
night  edition  of  the 
paper  was  almost  due. 

"Mr.   Fischer,"   Pa- 


Fischer,  the  German-American  Spy 


Synopsis:  Capt.  Graham,  an  English 
officer,  invents  a  new  exploitive  of  tre- 
<lous  power  and  tells  about  it  at  a 
fashionable  London  restaurant  in  the 
hearing  of  a  number  of  people,  includ- 
ing John  Lutchester.  another  English- 
man; Pamela  Van  Teyl,  an  American 
girl;  Oscar  Fischer,  a  German-Ameri- 
can, and  Baron  Sunyea,  a  Japanese. 
The  formula  disappears  and  Graham 
it  murdered.  Pamela  Van  Teyl  return* 
to  America  on  the  same  boat  as 
Fischer  and  finds  that  he  is  sharing 
rooms  in  Xew  York  wtih  her  brother 
with  a  Japanese  valet  named  Nikasti. 
The  valet  proves  to  be  in  the  Japan- 
ese secret  service  and,  believing  Pa- 
mela to  have  the  stolen  formula,  he 
tries  to  force  it  from  her.  She  is 
rescued  by  Lutchester,  who  has  also 
journeyed  to  America.  Fischer  has 
James  Van  Teyl  in  his  power  and 
promises  to  release  him  if  Pamela  will 
give  him  the  document.  She  gives  him 
a  document  believing  it  to  be  the  for- 
mula. Immediately  Fischer  and  Baron 
Schwerin,  a  German  envoy, 
asti  a  message  to  be  delivered  by  him 
to  the  Japanese  Emperor,  proposing  a 
secret  treaty  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Lutchester  takes  the  document 
by  force  from  Nikasti  and  learns  the 
contents.  Fischer  proves  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  group  of  German-Americans 
plotting  to  prevent  by  violence  the 
shipping  of  munitions  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Allies.  He  plots  to  have 
a  gun-man  kill  Lutchester. 


mela   asked  suddenly,  "what  about  that 
news?" 

He  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  street. 
Almost  unconsciously  he  straightened 
himself  a  little  in  his  place.  There  was 
pride  in  his  tone.  Behind  his  spectacles 
his  eyes  flashed. 

"I  would  have  told  it  you  before,"  he 
said,  "but  you  would  not  have  believed  it. 
Soon — in  a  very  few  moments — the  news 
will  be  known.     You  will   see  it  break 
away  in  waves  from  that  building  down 
there,  so  I  will  bear  with  your  incredulity. 
The  German  and  British  fleets  have  met, 
and  the  victory  has  remained  with  us." 
"With  us?"  Pamela  repeated. 
"With    Germany,"    Fischer    corrected 
himself  hastily. 
a»^^  "Is  this  true?"  James 

^^.  Van     Teyl     almost 

shouted.  "Fischer,  are 
you  sure  of  what 
you're  saying?  Why, 
its  incredible!" 

"It  is  true,"  was  the 
proud  reply.  "The 
German  navy  has  been 
a  long  time  proving  it- 
self. It  has  done  so 
now.  To-day  every 
German  citizen  is  the 
proudest  creature 
breathing.  He  knew 
before  that  his  armies 
were  invincible.  He 
knows  now  that  his 
fleet    is     destined     to 


Pamela  Van  Teyl. 

make  his  country  the  mistress  of  the  seas. 
England's  day  is  over.  Her  ships  were 
badly  handled  and  foolishly  flung  into 
battle.  She  has  lost  many  of  her  finest 
units.  Her  navy  is  to-day  a  crippled  and 
maimed  force.  The  German  fleet  is  out 
in  the  North  Sea,  waiting  for  an  enemy 
who  has  disappeared." 

"It  is  inconceivable,"  Pamela  gasped. 

"I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  my  words." 
Fischer  exclaimed.     "Look." 

AS  though  the  flood-gates  had  been  sud- 
denly opened,  the  stream  of  patient 
waiters  broke  away  from  the  newspaper 
building  below.  Like  little  fireflies,  the 
motor-bicycles  were  tearing  down  the  dif- 
ferent thoroughfares.  Boys  like  ants. 
with  their  burden  of  news  sheets,  were 
running  in  every  direction.  Motor-wag- 
gons had  started  on  their  furious  race. 
Even  the  distant  echoes  of  their  cries 
came  faintly  up.  Fischer  called  a  mes- 
senger and  sent  him  for  a  paper. 

"I  do  not  know  what  report  you  will 
see,"  he  said,  "but  from  whatever  source 
it  comes  it  will  confirm  my  story.  The 
news  is  too  great  and  sweeping  to  be  con- 
tradicted or  ignored." 

"If  it's  true,"  Van  Teyl  muttered, 
"you've  made  a  fortune  in  my  office  to- 
day. It  looks  like  it,  too.  There  was 
something  wrong  with  Anglo-French  be- 
side your  selling  for  the  last  hour  this 
afternoon.  I  couldn't  get  buyers  to  listen 
for  a  moment." 

"Yes,  I  shall  have  made  a  great  deal  of 
money,"  Fischer  admitted,  "money  which 
I  shall  value  because  it  comes  magnifi- 
cently, but  I  hope  that  this  victory  may 
help  me  to  win  other  things." 

He  looked  fixedly  at  Pamela  and  she 
moved  uneasily  in  her  chair.  Almost  un- 
consciously the  man  himself  seemed  some- 
how associated  with  his  cause,  to  be  as- 
suming a  larger  and  more  tolerant  place 
in  her  thoughts.  Perhaps  there  was  some 
measure  of  greatness  about  him  after  all. 
The  strain  of  waiting  for  the  papers  be- 
came almost  intolerable.  At  last  the  boy 
reappeared.  The  great  black  head-lines 
were  stretched  out  before  her.  She  felt 
the  envelopment  of  Fischer's  triumph. 
The  words  were  there  in  solid  type,  and 
the  paper  itself  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
liable. 

GREAT   NAVAL  BATTLE  IN  THE 
NORTH    SEA.      BRITISH    AD- 
MIRALTY ADMITS  SERI- 
OUS LOSSES. 
"Queen    Mary,"   "Indefatigable,"   and 
many  fine  ships  lost. 

Pamela  looked  up  from  the  sheet. 

"It  is  too  wonderful,"  she  whispered, 
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with  a  note  of  awe  in  her  tone.  "I  don't 
think  that  anyone  ever  expected  this. 
We  all  believed  in  the  British  navy." 

"There  is  nothing,"  Fischer  declared, 
"that  England  can  do  which  Germany 
cannot  do  better." 

"And  America  best  of  all,"  Pamela  said. 

Fischer  bowed. 

"That  is  one  comparison  which  will 
never  now  be  made,"  he  declared,  "for 
from  to-night  Germany  and  America  will 
draw  nearer  together.  The  bubble  of 
British  naval  omnipotence  is  pricked." 

"Meanwhile,"  Van  Teyl  observed,  put- 
ting his  paper  away,  "we  are  neglecting 
our  dinner.  Nothing  like  a  good  dose  of 
sensationalism  for  giving  us  an  appetite." 

Fischer  was  watching  his  glass  being 
filled  with  champagne.  He  seized  it  by 
the  stem.  His  eyes  for  a  moment  tra- 
velled upwards. 

"I  am  an  American  citizen,"  he  said, 
with  a  strange  fervor  in  his  tone,  "but 
for  the  moment  I  am  called  back.  And 
so  I  lift  my  glass  and  I  drink — I  alone, 
without  invitation  to  you  others — to  those 
brave  souls  who  have  made  of  the  North 
Sea  a  holy  battle-ground." 

He  drained  his  glass  and  set  it  down 
empty.  Pamela  watched  him  as  though 
fascinated.  For  a  single  moment  she  was 
conscious  of  a  queer  sensation  of  personal 
pity  for  some  shadowy  and  absent  friend, 
of  something  almost  like  a  lump  in  her 
throat,  a  strange  instinct  of  antagonism 
towards  the  man  by  her  side  so  enveloped 
in  beatific  satisfaction — then  she  frowned 
when  she  realized  that  she  had  been  think- 
ing of  Lutchester,  that  her  first  impulse 
has  been  one  of  sympathy  for  him.  The 
moment  passed.  The  service  of  dinner 
was  pressed  more  insistently  upon  them. 
James  Van  Teyl,  who  had  been  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  talking  to  one  of  the 
maitres  d'hotel,  dismissed  him  with  a  little 
nod  and  entrusted  them  with  a  confidence. 

"Say,  do  you  know  who's  coming  to  the 
next  table?"  he  exclaimed.    "Sonia!" 

They  were  all  interested. 

"You  won't  mind?"  Fischer  asked  diffi- 
dently. 

"In  a  restaurant,  how  absurd!"  Pamela 
laughed.  "Why,  I'm  dying  to  see  her.  I 
wonder  how  it  is  that  some  of  these 
greatest  singers  in  the  world  lead  such 
extraordinary  lives  that  people  can  never 
know  anything  of  them." 

"Society  is  tolerant  enough  nowadays," 
her  brother  observed,  "but  Sonia  won't 
give  them  even  a  decent  chance  to  wink  at 
her  eccentricities.  She  crossed,  you  know, 
on  the  Prince  Doronda's  yacht,  for  fear 
they  wouldn't  let  her  land." 

"Here  she  comes,"  Pamela  whispered. 

There  was  a  moment's  spellbound  sil- 
ence. Two  maitres  d'hotel  were  hurrying 
in  front.  A  pathway  from  the  lift  had 
been  cleared  as  though  for  a  royal  per- 
sonage. Sonia,  in  white  from  head  to 
front,  a  dream  of  white  lace  and  chin- 
chilla, with  a  Russian  crown  of  pearls  in 
her  glossy  black  hair,  and  a  rope  of  pearls 
around  her  neck,  came  like  a  waxen 
figure,  with  scarlet  lips  and  flashing 
eyes,  towards  her  table.  And  behind  her 
—Lutchester!  Pamela  felt  her  fingers 
gripping  the  tablecloth.  Her  first  im- 
pulse, curiously  enough,  was  one  of  wild 
fury  with  herself  for  that  single  instant's 
pity.  Her  face  grew  cold  and  hard.  She 
felt  herself  sitting  a  little  more  upright. 
Her  eyes  remained  fixed  upon  the  new- 
comers. 

Lutchester's  behavior  was  admirable. 
His  glance  swept  their  little  table  with- 
out even  a  shadow  of  interest.  He  ignored 
with    passive   unconcern    the   mistake   of 


Van  Teyl's  attempted  greeting.  He  looked 
through  Fischer  as  though  he  had  been  a 
ghost.  He  stood  by  Sonia's  side  while 
she  seated  herself,  and  listened  with 
courteous  pleasure  to  her  excited  admir- 
ation of  the  flowers  and  the  wonderful 
vista.  Then  he  took  his  own  place.  In  his 
right  hand  he  was  carrying  an  evening 
paper  with  its  flaming  headlines. 

"That,"  Fischer  pronounced,  struggling 
to  keep  the  joy  from  his  tone,  "is  very 
British  and  very  magnificent!" 

PAMELA  had  imperfect  recollections  of 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  She  remem- 
bered that  she  was  more  than  usually 
gay  throughout  dinner-time,  but  that  she 
was  the  first  to  jump  at  the  idea  of  a 
hurried  departure  and  a  visit  to  a  music- 
hall.  Every  now  and  then  she  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Sonia's  face,  saw  the  chal- 
lenging light  in  her  brilliant  eyes,  heard 
little  scraps  of  her  conversation.  The 
Frenchwoman  spoke  always  in  her  own 
language,  with  a  rather  shrill  voice, 
which  made  Lutchester's  replies  sound 
graver  and  quieter  than  usual.  More 
than  once  Pamela's  eyes  rested  upon  the 
broad  lines  of  his  back.  He  sat  all  the 
time  like  a  rock,  courteous,  at  times  ob- 
viously amused,  but  underneath  it  all 
she  fancied  that  she  saw  some  signs  of 
the  disturbance  from  which  she  herself 
was  suffering.  She  rose  to  her  feet  at 
last  with  a  little  sigh  of  relief.  It  was 
an  ordeal  through  which  she  had  passed. 

Once  in  the  lift,  her  brother  and  Fisch- 
er discussed  Lutchester's  indiscretion 
volubly. 

"I  suppose,"  Van  Teyl  declared,  "that 
there  isn't  a  man  in  New  York  who 
wouldn't  have  jumped  at  the  chance  of 
dining  alone  with  Sonia,  but  for  an  Eng- 
lishman, on  a  night  like  this,"  he  went 
on,  glancing  at  the  paper,  "say,  he  must 
have  some  nerve!" 

"Or  else,"  Fischer  remarked,  "a  won- 
derful indifference.  So  far  as  I  have 
studied  the  Anglo-Saxon  temperament,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  vote  for  the  indif- 
ference. That  is  why  I  think  Germany 
will  win  the  war.  Every  man  in  that 
country  prays  for  his  country's  success, 
not  only  in  words,  but  with  his  soul.  I 
have  not  found  the  same  spirit  in  Eng- 
land." 

"The  English  people,"  Pamela  inter- 
posed, "have  a  genius  for  concealment 
which  amounts  to  stupidity." 

"I  have  a  theory,"  Fischer  said,  "that 
to  be  phlegmatic  after  a  certain  pitch  is 
a  sign  of  low  vitality.  However,  we  shall 
see.  Certainly,  if  England  is  to  be  saved 
from  her  present  trouble,  it  will  not  be 
the  Lutchesters  of  the  world  who  will 
do  it,  nor,  it  seems,  her  navy." 

Thoy  found  their  way  to  a  large  music- 
hall,  where  Pamela  listened  to  an  indif- 
ferent performance  a  little  wearily.  The 
news  of  what  was  termed  a  naval  dis- 
aster to  Great  Britain,  was  flashed  upon 
the  screen,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
audience  was  stunned.  Fischer  behaved 
throughout  the  evening  with  tact  and 
discretion.  He  made  few  references  to 
the  matter,  and  was  careful  not  to  in- 
dulge in  any  undue  exhilaration.  Once, 
when  Van  Teyl  had  left  the  box,  how- 
ever, to  speak  to  some  friends,  he  turned 
earnestly  to  Pamela. 

"Will  it  please  you  soon,"  he  begged, 
"to  resume  our  conversation  of  the  other 
day?  However  you  may  look  at  it.  things 
have  changed,  have  they  not?  An  in- 
vincible British  navy  has  been  one  of 
the  fundamental  principles  or  beliefs  in 
American  politics.  Now  that  it  is  de- 
stroyed, the  outlook  is  different.    I  could 


go  myself  to  the  proper  quarter  in  Wash- 
ington, or  Von.  Schwerin  is  here  to  be 
my  spokesman.  I  have  a  fancy,  though, 
to   work  with   you.     You  know   why." 

She  moved  uneasily  in  her  place. 

"I  have  no  idea,"  she  objected,  "what 
it  is  that  you  have  to  propose.  Besides 
I  am  only  just  a  woman  who  has  been 
entrusted  with  a  few  diplomatic  errands." 

"You  are  the  niece  of  Senator  Hast- 
ings," Fischer  reminded  her,  "and  Hast- 
ings is  the  man  through  whom  I  should 
like  my  proposal  to  go  to  the  President. 
It  is  an  honest  offer  which  I  have  to  make, 
and  although  it  cannot  pass  through  of- 
ficial channels,  it  is  official  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word,  because  it  comes  to 
me  from  the  one  man  who  is  in  a  position 
to  make  himself  responsible  for  it." 

Her  brother  came  back  to  the  box  be- 
fore Pamela  could  reply,  but,  as  they 
parted  that  night,  she  gave  Fischer  her 
hand. 

"Come  and  see  our  new  quarters,"  she 
invited.  "I  shall  be  at  home  any  time 
to-morrow  afternoon." 

It  was  one  of  the  moments  of  Fischer's 
life.     He  bowed  low  over  her  fingers. 

"I  accept,  with  great  pleasure,"  he 
murmured. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

SONIA  had  an  air  of  one  steeped  in 
an  almost  ecstatic  content  On  her 
return  from  the  roof  garden  she  had  ex- 
changed her  wonderful  gown  for  a  white 
silk  negligee,  and  her  headdress  of  pearls 
for  a  quaint  little  cap.  She  was  stretched 
upon  a  sofa  drawn  before  the  wide-flung 
French  windows  of  her  little  sitting-room 
at  the  Ritz-Carlton,  a  salon  decorated  in 
pink  and  white,  and  filled  almost  to  over- 
flowing with  the  roses  which  she  loved. 
By  her  side,  in  an  easy  chair  which  she 
had  pressed  him  to  draw  up  to  her  couch, 
sat  Lutchester. 

"This,"  she  murmured,  "is  one  of  the 
evenings  which  I  adore.  I  have  no  work, 
no  engagements — just  one  friend  with 
whom  to  talk.  My  fine  clothes  have  gone. 
I  am  myself,"  she  added,  stretching  out 
her  arms.  "I  have  my  cigarettes,  my 
iced  sherbet,  and  the  lights  and  murmur 
of  the  city  there  below  to  soothe  me. 
And  you  to  talk  with  me,  my  friend. 
What  are  you  thinking  of  me — that  I  am 
a  little  animal  who  loves  comfort  too 
much,  eh?" 

Lutchester  smiled. 

"We  all  love  comfort,"  he  replied. 
"Some  of  us  are  franker  than  others 
about  it." 

She  made  a  little  grimace. 

"Comfort!  It  is  my  own  word,  but 
what  a  word!  It  is  luxury  I  worship — 
luxury — and  a  friend.  Is  that,  perhaps, 
another  word  too  slight,  eh?" 

He  met  the  provocative  gleam  in  her 
eyes  with  a  smile  of  amusement. 

"You  are  just  the  same  child,  Sonia," 
he  remarked.  "Neither  climate  nor  coun- 
try, nor  the  few  passing  years,  can  change 
you." 

"It  is  you  who  have  grown  older  and 
sterner,"  she  pouted.  "It  is  you  who 
have  lost  the  gift  of  living  to-day  as 
though  to-morrow  were  not.  There  was 
a  time,  was  there  not,  John,  when  you  did 
not  care  to  sit  always  so  far  away?" 

She  laid  her  hand — ringless,  over- 
manicured,  but  delicately  white — upon 
his.     He  smoothed  it  gently. 

"You  see,  Sonia,"  he  sighed,  "troubles 
have  come  that  harden  the  hearts  even 
of  the  gayest  of  us." 

She  frowned. 


Sonia  came  like  a  waxen  figure.    And  behind  her— Lutchester ! 
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"You  are  not  going  to  remind  me — " 
she  began. 

"If  I  reminded  you  of  anything,  Sonia," 
he  interrupted,  "I  would  remind  you  that 
you  are  a  Frenchwoman." 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  restlessly 
and  took  one  of  the  Russian  cigarettes 
from  a  bowl  by  her  side. 

"You  are  not,  by  any  chance,  going  to 
talk  seriously,  dear  John?" 

"I  am,"  he  assured  her,  "very  serious- 
ly." 

"Oh,  la,  la!"  she  laughed.  "You,  my 
dear,  gay  companion,  you  who  have 
shaken  the  bells  all  your  life,  you  are 
going  to  talk  seriously!  And  to-night, 
when  we  meet  again  after  so  long.  Ah, 
well,  why  should  I  be  surprised?"  she 
went  on,  with  a  pout.  "You  have  chang- 
ed. When  one  looks  into  your  face,  one 
sees  the  difference.  But  to  me,  of  all 
people  in  the  world!  Why  talk  seriously 
to  me?  I  am  just  Sonia,  the  gipsy  nightin- 
gale.   I  know  nothing  of  serious  things." 

"You  carry  one  very  serious  secret  in 
your  heart,"  he  told  her  gravely,  "one 
little  pain  which  must  sometimes  stab 
you.  You  are  a  Frenchwoman,  and 
yet-" 

Lutchester  paused  for  a  moment. 
Sonia,  too,  seemed  suddenly  to  have 
awakened  into  a  state  of  tense  and  vivid 
emotion.  The  cigarette  burned  away  be- 
tween her  fingers.  Her  great  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  Lutchester.  There  was  some- 
thing almost  like  fear  in  their  questioning 
depths. 

"Finish!  Finish  !"  she  insisted.  "Con- 
tinue!" 

"And  yet,"  he  went  on,  "your  very 
dear  friend,  the  friend  for  whose  sake 
you  are  here  in  America,  is  your  coun- 
try's enemy." 

She  raised  herself  a  little  upon  the 
couch. 

"That  is  not  true,"  she  declared  furious- 
ly. "Maurice  loves  France.  His  heart 
aches  for  the  misery  that  has  come  upon 
her.  It  is  your  country  only  which  he 
hates.  If  France  had  but  possessed  the 
courage  to  stand  by  herself,  to  resist 
when  England  forced  her  friendship  up- 
on her,  none  of  this  tragedy  would  ever 
have  happened.  Maurice  has  told  me  so 
himself.  France  could  have  peace  to-day, 
peace  at  her  own  price." 

"There  is  no  peace  which  would  leave 
France  with  a  soul,  save  the  peace  which 
follows  victory,"  Lutchester  replied  stern- 
ly- 

She  crushed  her  cigarette  nervously  in 
her  fingers,  threw  it  away,  and  lit  an- 
other. 

"I  will  not  talk  of  these  thiners  with 
you."  she  cried.  "It  was  not  for  this 
that  von  sought  me  out.  eh?  Tell  me  at 
once?  Were  these  the  thouehts  you  had 
in  your  mind  when  you  sent  your  little 
note? — when  you  chose  to  show  yourself 
nnrp  more  in  my  life?" 

'C'OR  the  first  time  of  his  own  accord 
A  he  drew  his  chair  ■  little  nearer  to 
hers.  He  took  her  hands.  She  gave  him 
both  unresistingly. 

"Listen,  dear  Sonia,"  he  said,  "it  is 
true  that  I  am  a  changed  man.  I  am 
older  than  when  we  met  last,  and  there 
are  the  other  things.  You  remember  the 
Chateau  d'Albert?" 

"Of  course!"  she  murmured.  "And  the 
young  Due  d'Albert's  wonderful  house 
party.  We  all  motored  there  from  Paris. 
You  and  I  were  together!  You  have 
forgotten  that,  eh?" 

"I  lay  in  that  orchard  for  two  days," 
he  went  on  grimly,  "with  a  hole  in  my 
side  and  one  leg  pretty  nearly  done  for 


I  saw  things  I  can  never  forget,  in  those 
days,  Sonia.  D'Albert  himself  was  killed. 
It  was  in  that  first  mad  rush.  Of  the 
Chateau  there  remains  but  four  blacken- 
ed walls." 

"Pauvre  enfant!"  she  murmured.  "But 
you  are  well  and  strong  again  now,  is  it 
not  so?  You  will  not  fight  again,  eh? 
You  were  never  a  soldier,  dear  friend." 

"Just  now,"  he  confided,  "I  have  other 
work  to  do.  It  is  that  other  work  which 
has  brought  me  to  America." 

She  drew  him  a  little  closer  to  her.  Her 
eyes  questioned  him. 

"There  is,  perhaps,  now,"  she  asked, 
"a  woman  in  your  life?" 

"There  is,"  he  admitted. 

She  made  a  grimace. 

"But  how  clumsy  to  tell  me,  even  though 
I  asked,"  she  exclaimed.  "What  is  she 
like?  .     .     But  no.     I  do  not  wish  to 

hear  of  her!  If  she  is  all  the  world  to 
you,  why  did  you  send  me  that  little  note? 
Why  are  you  here?" 

"Because  we  were  once  dear  friends, 
Sonia,"  he  said,  "because  I  wish  to  save 
you  from  great  trouble." 

She  shrank  from  him  a  little  fearfully. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Sonia,"  he  continued,  with  a  note  of 
sternness  in  his  tone,  "during  the  last 
two  years  you  have  gone  backwards  and 
forwards  between  New  York  and  Paris, 
six  times.  I  do  not  think  that  you  must 
make  that  journey  again." 

She  was  standing  now,  with  one  hand 
gripning  the  edge  of  the  table. 

"John!  .     John!      .      .      What    do 

you  mean?"  she  demanded,  and  this  time 
her  own  voice  was  hard. 

"I  mean,"  he  said,  "that  when  you  leave 
here  for  Paris  you  will  be  watched  day 
and  night.  The  moment  you  set  foot 
upon  French  soil  you  will  be  arrested 
and  Marched.  If  anything  is  found  upon 
vou.  such  as  a  message  from  your  friend 
in  Washington— well,  you  know  what  it 
would  mean.  Can't  vou  see,  you  foolish 
child,  the  risk  you  have  been  running? 
Would  you  care  to  be  branded  as  a  spy? 
— vou,  daughter  of  France?" 

She  struck  at  him.  Her  lace  sleeves 
had  fallen  back,  and  her  white  arm. 
with  its  little  clenched  fist,  flashed 
through  the  twilight,  aimlessly  yet  pas- 
sionately. 

"You  dare  to  fall  me  a  spy!  You, 
John?"  she  shrieked.  "But  it  is  hor- 
rible." 

"It  is  espionage."  he  told  her  gravely, 
"to  bring  a  letter  from  any  person  in  a 
friendly  capital  and  deliver  it  to  an 
enemy.  That  is  what  you  have  done, 
Sonia,  many  times  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  so  far  without  detection.  It 
is  because  you  are  Sonia  that  I  have  come 
to  save  you  from  dointr  it  again." 

She  groped  her  way  back  to  the  couch. 
She  th»-ew  herself  upon  it  with  her  back 
to-.vards  him,  her  head  buried  in  her 
hands. 

"The  letters  are  only  between  friends," 
she  faltered.  "They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  war." 

"You  may  have  believed  that,"  Lut- 
chester replied  gently,  "but  it  is  not  true. 
You  have  been  made  the  bearer  of  con- 
fidential communications  from  the  Aus- 
trian Embassy  here  to  certain  people  in 
Paris  whom  we  will  not  name.  I  have 
pledged  my  word,  Sonia,  that  this  shall 
cease." 

CHE    sprang    to    her    feet.      All    the 
^  feline   joy    of   her    languorous   ease 
seemed    to   have    departed.        She      was 
quivering  and  nervous.     She  stood  over 
her  writing-table. 


"A  dispatch  form!"  she  exclaimed. 
"Quick!  I  will  not  see  Maurice  again. 
Oh,  how  I  have  suffered!  This  shall 
end  it.  See,  I  have  written  'Good-bye!' 
He  will  understand.  If  he  comes,  I  will 
not  see  him.  Ring  the  bell  quickly. 
There — it  is  finished!" 

A  page-boy  appeared,  and  she  handed 
him  the  telegram.  Then  she  turned  a 
little  pathetically  to  Lutchester. 

"Maurice  was  foolish — very  often 
foolish,"  she  went  on  unsteadily,  "but  he 
has  loved  me,  and  a  woman  loves  love 
so  much.  Now  I  shall  be  lonely.  And 
yet,  there  is  a  great  weight  gone  from 
my  mind.  Always  I  wondered  about  those 
letters.  You  will  be  my  friend,  John? 
You  will  not  leave  me  all  alone?" 

He  patted  her  hand. 

"Dear  Sonia,"  he  whispered,  "solitude 
is  not  the  worst  thing  one  has  to  bear, 
these  days.  Try  and  remember,  won't 
you,  that  all  the  men  who  might  have 
loved  you  are  fighting  for  your  country, 
one  way  or  another." 

"It  is  all  so  sad,"  she  faltered,  "and 
you — you  are  so  stern  and  changed." 

"It  is  with  me  only  as  it  is  with  the 
whole  world,"  he  told  her.  "To-night, 
though,  you  have  relieved  me  of  one 
anxiety." 

Her  eyes  once  more  were  for  a  moment 
frightened. 

"There  was  danger  for  poor  little  me?" 

He  nodded. 

"It  is  past,"  he  assured  her. 

"And  it  is  you  who  have  saved  me," 
she  murmured.  "Ah,  Mr.  John,"  she 
added,  as  she  walked  with  him  to  the 
door,  "if  ever  there  comes  to  me  a  lover, 
not  for  the  days  only  but  pour  la  vie, 
I  hope  that  he  may  be  an  Englishman 
like  you,  whom  all  the  world  trusts." 

He  laughed  and  raised  her  fingers  to 
his  lips. 

"Over-faithful,  you  called  us  once,"  he 
reminded  her. 

"But  that  was  when  I  was  a  child," 
she  said,  "and  in  days  like  these  we  are 
children  no  longer." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

LUTCHESTER  left  Sonia  and  the  Ritz 
Carlton  a  few  minutes  before  mid- 
night, to  find  a  great  yellow  moon  over- 
head, which  seemed  to  have  risen  some- 
where at  the  back  of  Central  Park.  The 
broad  thoroughfare  up  which  he  turned 
seemed  to  have  developed  a  new  and  un- 
familiar beauty.  The  electric  lamps 
shone  with  a  pale  and  almost  unnatural 
glow.  The  flashing  lights  of  the  auto- 
mobiles passing  up  and  down  were  almost 
whimsically  unnecessary.  Lutchester 
walked  slowly  up  Fifth  Avenue  in  the 
direction  of  his  hotel. 

Something — the  beauty  of  the  night, 
perhaps,  or  some  faint  aftermath  of 
sentimentality  born  of  Sonia's  emotion- 
tempted  him  during  those  few  moments 
to  relax.  He  threw  aside  his  mask  and 
breathed  the  freer  for  it.  Once  more  he 
was  a  human  being,  treading  the  streets 
of  a  real  city,  his  feet  very  much  upon 
the  earth,  his  heart  full  of  the  simplest 
things.  All  the  scheming  of  the  last  few 
days  was  forgotten,  the  great  issues,  the 
fine  yet  devious  way  to  be  steered  amidst 
the  rocks  which  beset  him;  even  the  de- 
pression of  the  calamitous  news  from  the 
North  Sea  passed  away.  He  was  a  very 
simple  human  being,  and  he  was  in  love. 
It  was  all  so  unpractical,  so  illusionary, 
and  yet  so  real.  Events,  actual  happen- 
ings— he  thrust  all  thoughts  of  these 
iway   from   his  mind.     What  she   might 
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Her  icreal  eye*  were 
Hxed  upon  l.utcheo- 
ter.  There  wan  Rome 
thinu  almost  like  fear 
In  their  depths. 


be  thinking  of  him  at  that  moment  he 
ignored.  He  was  content  to  let  his 
thoughts  rest  upon  her,  to  walk  through 
the  moonlit  street,  his  brain  and  heart 
revelling  in  that  subtle  facility  of  the 
imagination  which  brought  her  so  easily 
to  his  presence.  It  was  a  vividly  real 
Pamela,  too,  who  spoke  and  walked  and 
moved  by  his  side.  His  memory  failed 
him  nowhere,  followed  faithfully  the 
kaleidoscopic  changes  in  her  face  and 
tone,  showed  him  even  that  long,  grate- 
ful, searching  glance  when  their  eyes 
had  met  in  Van  Teyl's  sitting-room. 
There  had  been  times  when  she  had  shown 
clearly  enough  that  she  was  anxious  to 
understand,  anxious  to  believe  in  him. 
He  clung  to  the  memory  of  these;  pushed 
into  the  background  that  faint  impres- 
sion he  had  had  of  her  at  the  roof-garden, 
serene  and  proud,  yet  with  a  faint  look 
of  something  like  pain  in  her  startled 
eyes.     .     .     . 

A  large  limousine  passed  him  slowly, 
crawling  up  Fifth  Avenue.  Lutchester, 
with  all  his  gifts  of  observation  dormant, 
took  no  notice  of  its  occupant,  who  leaned 
forward,  raised  the  speaking-tube  to  his 
lips,  and  talked  for  a  moment  to  his 
chauffeur.  The  car  glided  round  a  side 
street  and  came  to  a  standstill  against 
the  curb.  Its  solitary  passenger  stepped 
quietly  out  and  entered  a  restaurant. 
The  chauffeur  backed  the  car  a  little, 
slipped  from  his  place  and  followed  Lut- 
chester. 

By  chance  the  little  throng  of  people 
here  became  thicker  for  a  few  mo- 
ments and  then  ceased.    Lutchester  drew 


a  little  sigh  of  relief  as  he  saw  before 
him  almost  an  empty  pavement  Then, 
just  as  he  was  relapsing  once  more  into 
thought,  some  part  of  his  subconscious 
instinct  suddenly  leaped  into  warning  life. 
Without  any  actual  perception  of  what  it 
might  mean,  he  felt  the  thrill  of  imminent 
danger,  connected  it  with  that  soft  foot- 
fall behind  him,  and  swung  round  in  time 
to  seize  a  deadly  and  uplifted  hand 
which  seemed  to  end  in  a  shimmer  of  dull 
steel.  His  assailant  flung  himself  upon 
Lutchester  with  the  lithe  ferocity  of  a 
cat,  clinging  to  his  body,  twisting  and 
turning  his  arm  to  wrest  it  free.  It  was 
a  matter  of  seconds  only  before  his  in- 
tended victim,  with  a  fierce  backward 
twist,  broke  the  man's  wrist  and,  wrench- 
ing himself  free  from  the  knees  which 
dune  around  him,  flung  him  forcibly 
against  the  railings  which  bordered  the 
pavement.  Lutchester  paused  for  a  mo- 
ment to  recover  his  breath  and  looked 
around.  A  man  from  the  other  side  of 
the  street  was  running  towards  them, 
but  no  one  else  seemed  to  have  noticed 
the  struggle  which  had  begun  and  finish- 
ed in  less  than  thirty  seconds.  The  man. 
who  was  half-way  across  the  thorough- 
fare, suddenly  stopped  short.  He  shouted 
a  warning  to  Lutchester.  who  swung 
around.  His  late  assailant,  who  had  been 
lyine  motionless,  had  raised  himself 
slightly,  with  a  revolver  clenched  in  his 
left  hand.  Lutchester's  spring  on  one 
side  saved  his  life,  for  the  bullet  passed 
so  close  to  his  cheek  that  he  felt  the  rush 
and  heat  of  the  air.  The  man  in  the 
centre  of  \he  road  was  busy  shouting  an 


alarm  vociferously,  and  other  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  thoroughfare  were  run- 
ning up.  Lutchester's  eyes  now  never 
left  the  dark,  doubled-up  figure  upon  the 
pavement.  His  whole  body  was  tense. 
He  was  prepared  at  the  slightest  move- 
ment to  spring  in  upon  his  would-be  mur- 
derer. The  man's  eyes  seemed  to  be  burn- 
ing in  his  white  face.  He  called  out  to 
Lutchester  hoarsely. 

"Don't  move  or  I  shall  shoot!" 

He  looked  up  and  down  the  street.  One 
of  the  nearest  of  the  hastening  figures 
was  a  policeman.  He  turned  the  revolver 
against  his  own  temple  and  pulled  the 
trigger.     .     . 

Lutchester  and  an  inspector  of  police 
walked  slowly  back  along  Fifth  Avenue. 
Behind  them,  a  little  crowd  was  still 
gathered  around  the  spot  from  which  the 
body  of  the  dead  man  had  already  been 
removed  in  an  ambulance  wagon. 

"I  really  remember  nothing."  Lutches- 
ter told  his  companion,  "until  I  heard  the 
footsteps  behind  me.  and,  turning  round, 
saw  the  knife.  This  is  simply  an  im- 
pression of  mine — that  he  might  have 
descended  from  the  car  which  passed  me 
and  stopped  just  round  the  corner  of 
that  street." 

"He's  a  chauffeur,  right  enough,"  the 
inspector  remarked.  "It  don't  seem  to 
have  been  a  chance  job,  either.  Looks 
as  though  he  meant  doing  you  in.  Got 
any  enemies?" 

"None  that  I  know  of,"  Lutchester  an- 
swered cautiously.  "Why,  the  car's 
there  still,"  he  added,  as  they  approached 
the  corner. 
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"And  no  chauffeur,"  the  other  mutter- 
ed. 

The  inspector  searched  the  car  and 
drew  out  a  license  from  the  flap  pocket. 
The  commissionaire  from  the  restaurant 
approached  them. 

"Say,  what  are  you  doing  with  that 
car?"  he  demanded. 

"Better  fetch  the  gentleman  to  whom 
it  belongs,"  the  inspector  directed. 

"What's  up,  any  way?"  the  man  per- 
sisted. 

"You  do  as  you're  told,"  was  the  sharp 
reply. 

The  commissionaire  disappeared.  The 
inspector  studied  the  license  which  he 
had  just  opened. 

"What's  the  name?"  Lutchester  in- 
quired. 

The  man  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then 
passed  it  over. 

"Oscar  H.  Fischer,"  he  said.  "Happen 
to  know  the  name?" 

UTCHESTER'S  face  was  immovable. 
■*-/  He  passed  the  license  back  again. 
They  both  turned  round.  Mr.  Fischer  had 
issued  from  the  restaurant. 

"What's  wrong?"  he  asked  hastily. 
"The  commissionaire  says  you  want  me, 
Mr.   Superintendent?" 

The  inspector  produced  his  pocket-book. 

"Just  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
about  your  chauffeur,  sir." 

Fischer  glanced  at  the  driving-seat  of 
the  car,  as  though  aware  of  the  man's  dis- 
appearance for  the  first  time. 

"What's  become  of  the  fellow?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"Shot  himself,  the  inspector  replied, 
"after  a  deliberate  attempt  to  murder  this 
gentleman." 

Mr.  Fischer's  composure  was  admir- 
able. There  was  a  touch  of  gravity 
mingled  with  his  bewilderment  Never- 
theless he  avoided  meeting  Lutchester's 
eyes. 

"You  horrify  me!"  he  exclaimed.  "Why, 
the  fellow's  only  been  driving  for  me  for 
a  few  hours." 

"That  so?"  the  inspector  remarked, 
with  a  grunt.  "Got  any  character  with 
him? 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  not,"  Fischer 
admitted  frankly.  "I  discharged  my 
chauffeur  yesterday,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  this  man  happened  to  call  just  as  I 
was  wanting  the  car  out  this  afternoon. 
He  promised  to  bring  me  references  to- 
morrow from  Mr.  Gould  and  others.  I 
engaged  him  on  that  understanding.  He 
told  me  that  his  name  was  Kay — Robert 
Kay.  That  is  all  that  I  know  about  him, 
except  that  he  was  an  excellent  driver. 
I  am  exceedingly  sorry,  Mr.  Lutchester," 
he  went  on,  turning  towards  him,  "that 
this  should  have  happened." 

"So  you  two  know  one  another,  eh?"  the 
inspector  observed. 

"Oh,  yes,  we  know  one  another!"  Lut- 
chester admitted  dryly. 

"I  shall  have  to  ask  you  both  for  your 
names  and  addresses,"  the  official  con- 
tinued. "I  think  I  won't  ask  you  any 
more  questions  at  present.  Seems  to  me 
the  magistrate  had  better  take  this  on." 

"I  shall  be  quite  at  your  service,"  Lut- 
chester promised. 

The  man  made  a  few  more  notes, 
saluted,  and  took  his  leave.  Fischer  and 
Lutchester  remained  for  moment  upon 
the  pavement. 

"It  is  a  dangerous  custom,"  Lutchester 
remarked,  "to  take  a  servant  without  a 
reference." 

"It  will  be  a  warning  to  me  for  the  re- 
mainder of  my  life,"  Fischer  declared. 


"I,  too,  have  learnt  something,"  Lut- 
chester concluded,  as  he  turned  away. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

ipiSCHER,  as  he  waited  for  Pamela  the 
A  following  afternoon  in  the  sitting-room 
of  her  flat  on  Fifty-Eighth  Street,  felt 
that  although  the  practical  future  of  his 
life  might  be  decided  in  other  places,  it 
was  here  that  its  real  climax  would  be 
reached.  Pamela  herself  was  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  upon  him.  He  was  feel- 
ing scarcely  at  his  best.  An  examination 
in  the  court-house,  which  he  had  imagined 
would  last  only  a  few  minutes,  had  been 
protracted  throughout  the  afternoon.  The 
State  attorney  had  asked  him  a  great 
many  questions,  some  rather  awkward 
ones,  and  the  inquiry  itself  had  been  al- 
most grudgingly  adjourned  for  a  few 
hours.  And  here,  in  Pamela's  sitting- 
room,  the  first  things  which  caught  his 
eye  were  the  headlines  of  one  of  the  after- 
noon papers: 

WESTERN  MILLIONAIRE  ENGAGES 

THE  GIRL  HESTE'S  MURDERER 

AS  CHAUFFEUR! 

ATTEMPTED  MURDER  AND 

SUICIDE  IN  FIFTH  AVE. 

LAST  NIGHT. 

Fischer  pushed  the  newspaper  impati- 
ently away,  and,  in  the  act  of  doing  so, 
the  door  was  opened  and  Pamela  entered. 
She  came  towards  him  with  outstretched 
hand. 

"I  see  you  are  looking  at  the  account 
of  your  misdeeds,"  she  said,  as  she  seated 
herself  behind  a  tea-tray.  "Will  you  tell 
me  why  a  cautious  man  like  you  engages, 
without  reference,  a  chauffeur  who  turns 
out  to  be  a  murderer?" 

Fischer  frowned  irritably. 

"For  four  hours,"  he  complained, 
"several  lawyers  and  a  most  inquisitive 
magistrate  have  been  asking  me  the  same 
question  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  I 
engaged  the  man  because  I  needed  a 
chauffeur  badly.  He  was  to  have  brought 
his  references  this  morning.  I  was  only 
trusting  him  for  a  matter  of  a  few  hours." 

"And  during  those  few  hours,"  she  ob- 
served, "he  seems  to  have  developed  a 
violent  antipathy  to  Mr.  Lutchester." 

"I  do  not  understand  the  affair  at  all," 
Mr.  Fischer  declared,  "and,  if  I  may  say 
so,  I  am  a  little  weary  of  it.  I  came  here 
to  discuss  another  matter  altogether." 

She  leaned  back  in  her  place. 

"What  have  you  come  to  discuss,  Mr. 
Fischer?" 

"That  depends  so  much  upon  you,"  he 
replied.  "If  you  give  me  any  encourage- 
ment, I  can  put  before  you  a  great  pro- 
position. If  your  prejudices,  however,  re- 
mains, as  I  think  they  always  have  been, 
on  the  side  of  England,  why  then  I  can 
do  nothing." 

"If  I  counted  for  anything,"  Pamela 
said,  "I  mean  to  say  if  it  mattered  to  any- 
one what  my  attitude  was,  I  would  start 
by  admitting  that  my  sympathies  are 
somewhat  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  On 
the  other  hand,  my  sympathies  amount  to 
nothing  at  all  compared  with  my  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  perfectly  selfish  in  that  respect." 

"Then  you  have  an  open  mind  to  hear 
what  I  have  to  say,"  Fischer  remarked. 
"I  am  glad  of  it.  You  encourage  me  to 
proceed." 

"That  is  all  very  well,"  Pamela  said, 
stirring  her  tea,  "but  I  cannot  help  ask- 
ing once  more  why  you  come  toVne  at  all? 


What  have  I  to  do  with  any  proposition 
you  may  have  to  make?" 

"Just  this,"  he  exclaimed.  "I  have  a 
serious  and  authentic  proposition  to  make 
to  the  American  Government.  I  cannot 
make  it  officially — although  it  comes  from 
the  highest  of  all  sources — for  the  most 
obvious  reasons.  It  may  seem  better  worth 
listening  to  to-day,  perhaps,  than  a  week 
ago,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned.  That  is 
because  you  believed  in  British  invinci- 
bility upon  the  sea.    I  never  did." 

"Go  on,  please,"  Pamela  begged.  "I  am 
still  waiting  to  realize  my  own  position  in 
all  this." 

"I  should  like,"  Fischer  declared,  "my 
proposition  to  reach  the  President  through 
Senator  Hastings,  and  Senator  Hastings 
is  your  uncle." 

"I  see,"  Pamela  murmured. 
"My  offer  itself  is  a  very  simple  one," 
Fischer  continued.  "Your  secret  service 
is  so  bad  that  you  probably  know  nothing 
of  what  is  happening.  Ours,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  still  marvellously  good,  and  what 
I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  surely  the  truth. 
Japan  is  accumulating  great  wealth.  She 
is  saving  her  ships  and  men  for  one  pur- 
pose, and  one  purpose  only.  Europe  could 
not  bribe  her  highly  enough  to  take  a 
more  active  part  in  this  war.  Her  price 
was  one  which  could  not  be  paid.  She 
demanded  a  free  hand  with  the  United 
States." 

"This,"  Pamela  admitted,  "is  quite  in- 
teresting, but  it  is  entirely  in  the  realms 
of  conjecture,  is  it  not?" 

"Not  wholly,"  Fischer  insisted.  "At  the 
proper  time  I  should  be  prepared  to  bring 
you  evidence  that  tentative  proposals 
were  made  by  Japan  to  both  England  and 
France,  asking  what  would  be  their  atti- 
tude, should  she  provide  them  with  half  a 
million  men  and  undertake  transport,  if 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  she  desired 
a  settlement  with  the  United  States.  The 
answer  from  France  and  England  was 
the  same — that  they  could  not  counten- 
ance an  inimical  attitude  towards  the 
States." 

"You  are  bound  to  admit,  then,"  Pamela 
remarked,  "that  England  played  the  game 
here?" 

"The  bribe  was  not  big  enough," 
Fischer  replied  dryly.  "England  would 
sell  her  soul,  but  not  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
To  proceed,  however,  Japan  has  practi- 
cally kept  out  of  the  war.  She  is  enjoying 
a  prosperity  never  known  before,  and  for 
every  million  pounds'  worth  of  munitions 
she  exports  to  Russia,  she  puts  calmly  on 
one  side  25  per  cent,  to  accumulate  for 
her  own  use.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  she  will  be  in  a  position  she  has  never 
occupied  before,  and  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  still  gasping  she  will  proceed 
to  carry  out  what  has  been  the  dream  of 
her  life — the  invasion  of  your  Western 
States." 

"I  admit  that  this  is  plausible,"  Pamela 
confessed,  "but  you  are  only  pointing  out 
a  very  obvious  danger,  for  which  I  am- 
agine  that  we  are  already  fairly  well  pre- 
pared." 

"Believe  me,"  Fischer  said  earnestly, 
"you  are  not.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes 
the  whole  situation  so  vital  to  you.  Later 
on  in  our  negotiations  I  will  show  you 
proof  of  your  danger.  Meanwhile  let  me 
proceed  to  the  offer  which  I  am  em- 
powered to  make,  which  comes  direct  from 
the  one  person  in  Germany  whose  word  is 
unshakable." 

DAMELA  changed  her  position  a  little, 

*   as  though  to  escape  from  the  sunlight 

which  was  finding  its  way  underneath  the 

Confirmed  on  page  72. 


Why  Our  Failures? 

By  John  Bayne  Maclean 

This  it  tht  tiffkth  of  Colon-  They  have  given 

n/ormation  appearing  anywhere  in  Canada  on 
conditions  as  they  actually  arc  and  have  spoken  fearlessly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  failure*  of  the  past,  the  reasons  therefore  and  the  probable 
results  therefrom.  These  articles  have  >>< ■<  m  much  criticized,  but  the 
information  given  and  the  eonelutione  drawn  have  been  invariably 
correct. — TliK  Editors. 


A  recent  photograph  of  Premier  Lloyd  George 

THERE  can  now  be  no  doubt.  Some- 
thing is  radically  wrong  in  the 
British  army.  Since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  nearly  all  our  great  tactical 
moves  have  been  failures  or  only  par- 
tially successful  and  the  waste  of  lives 
and  material  has  been  appalling.  If 
they  happened  in  civil  life  there  would  be 
arrests  for  manslaughter  and  parliament- 
ary enquiries. 

Study  the  map  on  the  following  page. 
How  did  Germany  do  it? 

With  our  great  superiority  we  have 
now  abandoned  the  offensive  in  the  west. 
It  is  now  frankly  admitted  in  Parliament 
that  we  need  at  least  450,000  more  men 
to  defend  ourselves  in  France  until  the 
Americans  come  in  sufficient  force  a  year 
hence,  and  that  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration possibilities  in  the  Balkans 
and  Palestine.  A  storm  of  objection 
from  wounded  pride  went  up  across  Can- 
ada when  a  year  ago  it  was  suggested 
that  our  only  hone  was  the  United  States. 
Without  the  United  States,  German 
would  soon  be  the  national  language  of 
Canada.  With  the  United  States  we  are 
superior  in  men  and  resources.  By  avoid- 
ing mistakes  of  the  past  we  ought  to 
win;  but  we  must  have  new  men  and  new 
methods.  Whether  we  win  depends  upon 
how  our  men  and  supplies  are  directed. 


Lack  of  men  is  the  excuse  of  our 
higher  command.  Incompetence, 
.kness  in  direction,  is  the  charge 
made  against  them  by  the  politi- 
cians who  point  out  that  Russia  has 
no  lack  of  men. 

Some  who  speak  for  the  army 
have  aroused  suspicion  and  resent- 
ment because  of  their  tendency  to 
hide  or  pass  over  the  mistakes  or 
blame  them  upon  the  regimental 
officers  and  men. 

It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. Officers  and  men  of  the  in- 
dividual corps  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
even  against  terrific  odds,  failed  to 
carry  the  objectives  or  hold  the  posi- 
tions indicated  by  the  higher  com- 
mand. Therefore,  the  men  are 
blameless. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  our  organi- 
zation in  France  is  a  series  of  the 
most  wonderfully  efficient  machines. 
The  way  in  which  the  medical, 
transport,  aviation  and  the  many 
other  departments  carry  out  their 
individual  duties  is  a  marvel.  It  is 
more  perfect,  it  works  more  smooth- 
ly than  any  great  industrial  organi- 
zation on  this  side. 

To  have  each  of  his  departments 
working   as   perfectly   as   the   war 
departments  are  working  in  France 
would   be   regarded   as  a  heavenly 
condition   by   any   great  industrial 
organizer.     It  is  the  popular  idea 
that  the  men  who  build  up  great 
concerns  get  their  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing money  for  their  personal  use.    This  is 
a  very  great  mistake.    I  know  or  knew  a 
great   many  of  these   men   here   and   in 
Europe,  some  of  them  intimately.     They 
all   got  their   only   pleasure   out   of   tjie 
organizations  they  were  developing.  Not 
one  of  them  benefited  as  much  financially 
from  their  success  as  did  their  employes 
and  the  country  as  a  whole.     They  are 
generally  in  debt  all  their  lives.    Two  of 
the  greatest  individual  business  builders 
I  knew  in  Canada  were  Mr.  Eaton,  the 
retail    merchant,    and    Mr.    Massey,    the 
agricultural     implement     manufacturer. 
Their  incomes  were  larger  than  those  of 
any  other  men  in  Canada.  Two  or  three 
thousand    dollars    a    year   was    all    they 
averaged  for  their  own  food,  clothing  or 
pleasures,   but   the   contributions   to   the 
public  of  the  organizations  they  built  up 
now     amount     to     millions     of     dollars. 
Timothy  Eaton  who  left  the  most  valu- 
able estate  in  Canada  said  shortly  before 
his  death  that  he  had  accomplished  his 
object  in  life  and  there  was  nothing  more 
to  live  for. 

I  am  writing  of  the  really  great  men — 
not  the  second  raters  and  bluffers  who 
have  acquired  high  rank  and  riches  by 
the  financial  support  of  others;  by 
luck  and  get-rich  quick  methods  and  not 
by  brains  and  slow,  hard  work,   or  the 


financial   highwaymen   who  depend   upon 
combinations  or  crooked  ways. 

Get  this  thought!  you  non-thinking, 
small  visioned,  jealous  pin  heads  who  are 
making  it  increasingly  difficult  for  our 
worth-while  men  to  give  their  tremen- 
dous ability  to  the  building  up  of  Canada 
with  your  threats  to  confiscate  invest- 
ments. The  money  the  real  business 
builders  make  invariably  goes  back  into 
the  business.  And  the  agitators  who 
make  most  noise  on  this  topic  are  also 
the  men  who  have  been  too  cowardly  to 
enlist  or  too  lazy  to  put  forth  the  tremen- 
dous self-sacrificing  efforts  necessary  for 
the  success  that  excitos  the  envy  of  the 
indolent. 


NOTWITHSTANDING  the  great  effi- 
ciency of  these  two  essential  fac- 
tors of  our  army — men  and  machinery — 
we  fail  when  we  put  them  into  motion 
to  carry  out  the  great  object  for  which 
they  are  organized.  The  individual  units 
work  perfectly,  but  they  do  not  synchron- 
ize with  the  others.  For  example,  the 
artillery  and  infantry  capture  their  ob- 
jectives, but  the  cavalry  ordered  to  be 
right  behind  them  to  pursue  and  keep 
moving  the  dislodged  enemy  does  not  ar- 
rive until  next  day. 

Viewing  the  war  situation  as  a  prac- 
tical big  business  problem — and  that  is 
all  it  is — there  is  undoubtedly  something 
wrong  with  the  general  management  or 
the  supreme  command.  The  people  of 
the  Empire  have  refused  nothing.  They 
agree  to  any  sacrifice.  They  have  been 
magnificent. 

The  Northcliffe  group  blame  Haig  and 
Robertson  for  our  failures,  but  I  think  if 
the  problem  were  submitted  to  some  big 
business  executive,  Geddes,  for  example, 
he  would  very  quickly  exonorate,  par- 
tially at  any  rate,  these  two  military 
leaders.  The  Imperial  Government — 
which  ought  to  mean  His  Majesty  and 
the  man  he  selected  and  entrusted  with 
the  general  management  of  the  Empire, 
Lloyd  George — is  primarily  to  blame  for 
placing  an  inexperienced  executive  in  the 
war  ministry.  Lord  Derby  is  a  man  for 
whom  we  must  all  have  the  greatest  res- 
pect, but  a  man  who  has  not  had  years  of 
training  in  the  direction  of  great  organ- 
ization and  particularly  in  finding  and 
handling  great  executive  officers  is  so 
much  handicapped  as  to  be  a  real  danger. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  put  the  building  and 
direction  of  the  organization  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Empire  under  an  amateur  in 
peace  times;  but  it  is  criminal  when  we 
are  fighting  for  our  very  existence.  The 
greatest  organizers  make  mistakes  but 
how  many  must  a  man  make  with  no 
experience  in  finding  the  best  men  ?  And 
there  are  so  man"  great  men  with  proved 
organizing  and  directing  capacity  in  the 
Empire  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
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getting  a  good 
man.  A  good 
man  would  soon 
decide  whether 
Robertson  and 
Haig  were  blam- 
able.  Possibly 
Robertson  him- 
self should  be 
War  Minister. 
He  has  risen 
from  the  ranks 
which  is  a  great 
recommen- 
dation.  And  it 
is  a  fact  given 
me  by  a  friend 
of  his  only  the 
other  day,  that 
he  is  continually 
handicapped  by 
political  inter- 
ference. 

At  the  same 
time  there  are 
some  explana- 
tions worth  con- 
sidering. One 
fact  is  you  can- 
not improvise  a 
great  organiza- 
tion with  able 
executives  i  n 
two    or    three 

years  and  a  general  manager  must  fail 
if  his  directors  and  shareholders  are  con- 
tinually interfering,  putting  their  friends 


— From  Red  Cro»»  Magamu 

THE   WORLD   AT   WAR 

Ten   republics,  seven   monarchies,  and  two  empires   (black)    have  declared   war   upon 

the    central    powers     (heavily    shaded)     and    eight    republics    (lined)     have    declared 

themselves   opposed    to   militarism   by   severing  diplomatic   relations   with    Germany. 

Neutral   countries   are   shown    in   white. 


of  Imperial  officers.  Over  125  of  our 
non-professional  soldiers  took  it  and  they 
deserve    our  grateful   thanks.     It  meant 


Yorkshire  at  the 
time  and  as  the 
local  papers 
could  not  place 
him  I  sent  a 
sketch  of  him  to 
one  of  them,  the 
Leeds  Mercury, 
I  think,  which 
they  were  good 
enough  to  pub- 
lish in  part.  In 
this  I  drew  at- 
tention to  the 
employment  of  a 
staff  expert  in 
the  firing  line. 
To  have  allowed 
an  expert  like 
Capt.  D.  to  get 
into  the  firing 
line  when  war 
broke  out,  in- 
stead of  assign- 
ing him  to  im- 
portant staff 
duties,  was 
about  as  senile 
as  if  the  brilli- 
ant Charles  M. 
Schwab,  when 
he  got  the  big 
munitions 
orders  in  1914 
had  sent  young  Grace,  the  technical  school 
post-graduate,  back  to  the  yards  to 
superintend    the    ore    gang    instead    of 


into  good  jobs,  or  letting  his  secret  plans'      working   hard   by   day   at   their   civilian      jumping  him  right  into  one  of  the  high- 


leak  out  to  his  competitors.  Something 
like  this  has  happened  scores  of  times  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  British 
concerns  have  been  started  here  with  use- 
less men  in  charge,  put  in  charge  by 
family  and  financial  pull,  with  the  inevit- 
able result — failure.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  is  a  good  example  of  this.  It 
has  never  shaken  itself  clear  of  this 
baneful  influence. 

A  friend  of  mine,  now  probably  the 
greatest  industrial  executive  in  the 
United  States,  told  me  he  was  once  figur- 
ing with  some  financial  associates  on 
buying  an  old  established  factory,  run 
down,  losing  money,  full  of  obsolete  ma- 
chinery. The  owners  wanted  $2,000,000, 
while  an  entire  new  plant  with  the  most 
modern  machinery  could  be  built  for 
$1,000,000.  His  financial  backers  were 
surprised  when  he  decided  upon  the  old 
concern.  About  the  old  plant  was  an 
organization  which  its  founder  had  spent 
fifty  years  building  up,  so  that  the 
various  executives  and  all  their  depart- 
ments knew  and  were  working  smooth- 
ly with  each  other.  All  they  needed  to 
do  far  bigger  things  was  improved  direc- 
tion. Poor  as  it  was  he  knew  it  would 
cost  a  great  deal  more  than  a  million  in 
waste  and  many  years  in  time  to  get 
another  such  organization  together. 

AATE  provided,  at  Camberley,  England. 
'  '  for  the  technical  training  of  men 
for  the  big  military  jobs,  a  staff  college 
with  a  two  year  course.  To  this  wore 
sent  annually  a  small  number,  far  too 
few,  selected  by  competitive  examination, 
from  the  most  capable  and  efficient  in 
the  entire  army.  To  get  in  meant  months 
and  months  of  hard  preparatory  work 
assisted  by  expert  coaches.  Many 
officers  were  too  lazy  to  compete.  There- 
fore the  men  who  took  the  course  were 
undoubtedly  the  pick  of  the  army.  They 
had  ability  and,  what  is  more,  a  capa- 
city for  hard  work.  We  had  a  similar 
course   in  Canada   under  the   supervision 


calling  and  studying  by  night,  eschewint* 
all  pleasures  for  one  or  two  years.  The 
best  evidence  of  its  value  is  that  nearly 
all  these  officers  have  done  exceptionally 
well  in  the  higher  Canadian  commands 
in  Europe.  Some  of  them,  like  Mitchell, 
have  forced  themselves,  by  sheer  ability 
and  strenuous  effort,  to  places  on  the 
general  staff  of  the  entire  Allied  forces. 
But  this  limited  number  of  our  spe- 
cially trained  experts  were  not  given 
practical  opportunities,  such  as  the 
Germans  constantly  had,  for  handling  big 
bodies  of  men  or  for  planning  and  pre- 
paring for  the  big  problems  of  war. 
Worse  still,  many  of  these  experts  were 
not  used  at  all.  They  were  sent  to 
atrophy  in  barrack  squares  and  ante- 
rooms; or  since  the  war,  to  a  common 
soldier's  work  in  front  line  trenches, 
while  staff  jobs  were  given  to  men  with 
political  or  family  influence. 

HERE  are  three  cases  from  among 
friends  of  mine  who  passed  the 
staff  college.  Capt.  D.  had  worked  his 
way  up  in  the  navy,  where  he  was  re- 
garded as  so  capable  that  in  1899  he 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  young  mid- 
shipmen to  take  the  big  ship  guns  to 
help  the  army  in  South  Africa.  His  good 
work  was  specially  mentioned  in 
the  official  despatches.  He  took  his 
his  profession  seriously  and,  feeling  he 
could  do  better  work  for  the  Kmpire. 
transferred  to  the  army.  He  travelled, 
studied  the  languages  and  probable  battle 
fields  of  Europe.  He  passed  the  stuff 
college  practically  at  the  head  of  his 
class.  He  had  a  tremendous  capacity  for 
work  and  every  one  who  knew  him  was 
impressed  with  his  remarkable  ability. 
Fn  the  business  world  such  a  man  would 
be  quickly  grabbed  up  for  one  of  the  big 
jobs  in  a  great  corporation.  Yet,  to  my 
amazement  and  horror,  his  name  ap- 
peared as  one  of  the  first  killed  in  the 
Yorkshire  Light  Infantry  in  the  action 
near  Mons  in  1914.     I  happened  to  be  in 


est  staff  jobs  in  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 
With  Grace  and  a  staff  of  youn^  experts 
like  him  Schwab  was  able  to  make 
records,  some  of  them  in  Canada,  which 
Kitchener  said  were  impossible.  Without 
the  experts,  the  British  have  made  fail- 
ures. 

In  the  next  case,  a  very  capable  staff 
course  major  served  for  many  months  in 
the  front  line  trenches  until  he  was 
wounded  and  made  prisoner. 

The  third  officer  entered  the  army 
through  the  Militia — which  is  a  recom- 
mendation in  itself.  He  proved  so  effi- 
cient during  the  South  African  war  that 
he  was  specially  selected  by  a  general 
— who  has,  in  this  war,  risen  to  one  of 
the  very  highest  commands — for  the  two 
year  staff  course.  His  work  there  justi- 
fied the  great  general's  estimate  of  him, 
but  soon  after  family  influence  put  an 
unqualified  favorite  over  him  on  a  staff 
appointment  and  he  retired  from  the 
army  in  disgust.  He  is  so  foolishly  se- 
cretive, like  so  many  officers  on  all 
army  weaknesses,  that,  though  an  old 
friend,  I  got  this  information  only 
through  another  staff  officer. 

If,  in  my  limited  experience,  among 
"passed  staff  college"  men  I  can  refer 
to  three  such  cases,  how  many  more 
similar   ones   must    there  be? 

'  I  *HERE  are  many  instances  in  this 
-*•  war  of  amateurs  or  incompetents 
being  put  into  the  big  jobs  over  the 
experts  to  enable  them  to  gain  personal 
kwios.  They  range  all  the  way  from  a 
Cabinet  Minister's  secretary  to  the  out- 
rage committed  on  the  Canadians,  when 
Col.  the  Rt.  Hon.  J.  B.  Seely,  a  dis- 
credited war  minister,  a  dilettante  law- 
yer and  amateur  soldier,  was  given 
command  of  our  own  cavalry  brigade, 
made  up  of  our  regulars,  Royal  Cana- 
dian Dragoons  and  North-West  Mounted 
Police.  He  was  put  over  the  heads  of 
our  most  capable  professional  soldiers, 
Royal    Military    College     graduates    and 
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/j.  *.  c.  men.  As  usual,  it  is  not  the  man's 
personality  they  roni plained  of.  He  is 
described  as  quite  as  charming  as  he  is 
foolishly  brave  before  the  enemy,  but 
he  is  hopelessly  incompetent  as  a  great 
cavalry  executive.  If  you  want  to  know- 
more,  get  some  Canadian  cavalryman  to 
tell  you.  It  is  the  one  sore  spot  with 
•  ■very  one  of  the  many  I  have  talked  to 
or  heard  from.  You  will  hear  more  of 
the  bitterness  over  mismanagement,  lost 
opportunities  and  lost  prestige  than  will 
get  into  print  until  the  war  is  over. 

Complaint  is  made  that  really  capable 
men  of  the  new  army  are  not  given  equal 
opportunity  for  important  staff  jobs  for 
h  often  their  capacity  or  civilian 
training  fits  them.  Hut,  as  the  army  is 
the  life  work  of  the  professional  soldier, 
if  he  can  fill  the  job,  he  should  be  given 
the  preference  in  important  work  in 
order  that  he  may  get  the  experience. 
If,  however,  the  professional  soldier  has 
been  too  lazy  to  work  for  the  staff  course 
he  is  likely  to  be  too  indolent  to  fill  any 
important  staff  job.  And  there  ought 
to  be  many  higher  appointments  from 
the  "successes"  in  the  new  army. 

In  studying  the  lives  of  the 
generals  who  finally  came  to  the  top 
on  both  sides  in  the  United  States 
Civil  War,  I  was  much  struck 
with  three  facts.  With  few  exceptions 
they  came  from  poor  parents,  and  from 
farms  or  village  homes;  they  were 
chiefly  West  Point  graduates;  and  .they 
were  officers  who,  as  juniors,  were  not 
content  with  following  the  dull,  lazy 
routine  duties  of  their  place  in  the  army 
or  the  society  life  at  the  local  posts.  The 
majority  of  them  took  over  the  quarter- 
master's work — a  disagreeable  job,  which 
•oked  down  on  and  never  assumed 
ne  of  our  commissioned  officers,  but 
s  put  upon  a  man  who  has  risen  from 
the  ranks.  Others,  like  Lee,  got  tem- 
porary leave  to  fill  other  public  posi- 
tions, building  harbors,  docks,  river  im- 
provements. Some  found  the  army  too 
slow,  and  went  into  business.  Grant,  a 
West  Pointer,  left  the  army  and  was  a 
commercial  traveller.  The  next  ablest 
executive  commander  had  left  the  army 
and  successfully  operated  a  street  railway 
and  a  bank.  Grant's  chief  of  staff  had 
no  military  training,  but  was  a  lawyer  in  a 
small  Western  town  when  the  war  began. 

All  of  which  suggests  that  the  suc- 
cessful men  are  those  who  have  a  capa- 
city to  do  things  and  get  things  done. 
Therefore,  we  should  bend  ourselves  to 
finding  these  men  in  our  armies  and 
navies  who  have  proved   this. 

This  is   what    Lincoln    did.       He     dis- 
carded one  "show"  general  after  another 
who  had  failed   to  do  anything  against 
the  great  Southern  leader,  Lee — who  was 
placed   by    Wolseley    with    Caesar     and 
N'apoleon   as    one     of    the    three    ablest 
commanders  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Finally  he  found  a  man  away  off  in  the 
West   who  did  his  work   so   well  that  he 
never  lost  a  battle.     He  had  rejoined  the 
army  as  a  drill  instructor  and 
had  risen  to  a  Brigade  com- 
mand.    Lincoln  sent  for  him. 
He    did    not    belong    to    the 
Washington    military    or 
society  clique.     Lincoln   soon 
heard     many     disagreeable 
things  when  it  came  out  that 
he  was  to  put   Grant   in   su- 
preme    command.        Mainly, 
Grant  was  said  to  be  a  drunk- 
ard, and  the  story  has  often 
been    printed    that     Lincoln 
asked    the     complainants    to 
ascertain   at  once   the   brand 


of  whiskey  Grant  drank  that  he  might 
feed  it  to  the  other  generals.  It  is  also  a 
fact  that  Lincoln  gave  his  generals  a  free 
hand.  He  did  not  allow  the  politicians  to 
interfere. 

Most  humane  and  kind-hearted  of  men, 
he  did  not  allow  any  silly  sentiments  of 
the  five  o'clock  tea  room  or  the  gentle- 
manly usages  of  the  cricket  field  or  the 
golf  course  to  interfere  with  winning 
the  war,  nor  did  he  supply  French  chefs 
and  English  valets  to  enable  enemy  spies 
to  live  in  comfort  on  palatial  ships.  He 
sent,  for  example,  General  Wilson  with 
the  largest  cavalry  command  in  history 
to  wheel  round  the  South,  burning,  pil- 
laging, until  he  left  the  whole  population 
starving  and  homeless. 

THAT  usually  accurate  and  courage- 
ous writer,  Lovat  Fraser,  attributed 
the  failures  to  lack  of  brains  in  the 
army.  My  observations  and  experii  11 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  British 
political,  war  and  business  leaders,  as 
a  class,  are  mentally  superior  and  more 
alert  than  those  of  any  other  nation. 
They  are  bv  far  the  most  charming,  but 
they  are  also  the  most  indolent.  Their 
love  of  snort  and  open  air  life  gives  them 
clearer  heads  than  the  ambitious  over- 
workers  in  Germany  and  America,  but 
their  wealth,  their  upbringing,  their 
prejudices,      encourage     them     to     avoid 


since  and  led  to  Lloyd  George's  plaintive 
explosion,  "We're  always  too  late." 
Bulgaria  and  Russia  were  lost  to  us  by 
intrigue — and  Italy  was  swept  back. 
Yet  our  Foreign  Minister,  on  whom  we 
and  all  the  Allies  depended,  has  said  he 
knows  nothing  of  intrigue  or  business. 
He  is  brilliant  and  astute,  but  very,  very 
lazy.  Only  a  mental  bomb  will  excite 
him  to  activity,  such  as  struck  him  when 
bfl  visited  Washington  last  year  and 
where  he  did,  under  its  inspiration,  what 
was  perhaps  the  most  important  work 
of  his  life. 

Thinking  and  investigating  is  the 
hardest  form  of  work,  and  few  men  who 
are  not  spurred  by  necessity  have  the 
temperament  or  ambition   to  work. 

I  once  made  a  two  weeks'  trip  of  the 
South  with  the  president  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line.  At  Tampa  they  were  carryin 
out  some  extensive  improvements.  The 
Seaboard  for  years  was  unable  to  get 
near  the  choice  water  front  section. 
Every  effort  of  railway  officials,  finan- 
ciers and  big  lawyers  failed  to  get  them 
there.  The  pioneer  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
had  appropriated  everything  in  sight. 
One  day  some  one  told  the  Seaboard 
President  that  he  ought  to  send  for 
Peter  Knight,  a  resourceful  young  at- 
torney, and  put  the  problem  up  to  him. 
He  did.  Peter  went  off  to  the  solitude 
of  his  grape  fruit  plantation  and,  after 


men  in  the  whole  Empire,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  indolent.  This 
inherent  objection  to  activity  he  devel- 
oped into  a  principle.  Speaking  in  1902 
on  the  settled  policy  of  the  British 
Foreign  Office  he  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple: "Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
evil  thereof."  This  was  the  favorite 
motto  of  a  king  known  in  history  as 
Kthelred.  the  Unready.  It  accounts  for 
much   that  has  happened   to  the   Empire 


effort.      Balfour    is   one   of   the   brainiest      a  couple  of  days'  hard  thinking,  returned 

with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  with  the 
report  that  he  could  give  the  Seaboard 
all  the  water  front  thev  wanted.  When 
the  president  took  us  along  the  front 
the  Seaboard  were  then  laying  their  rails 
between  the  Atlantic  Line  and  the 
water's  edge.  Southern  Florida  is  mostlv 
sand,  and  Mr.  Knight  merely  hired  a 
powerful  dredge  and  soon  pumped 
enough  sand  to  make  a  new  foundation 
for  the  Seaboard  tracks  and  docks  on 
the  water  side  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line.  I  have  met  Mr.  Knight  in  Europe 
several  times  since  and  have  come  to 
know  him  very  well  and  have  learned 
of  similar  and  still  bigger  feats  this 
smiling  modest  little  country  town  law- 
yer had  performed.  I  once  asked  him 
how  he  managed  to  outwit  the  brilliant 
Now  York  attorneys  who  get  $100,000 
fees  for  doing  little  jobs  like  this.  He 
said: 

"We   think    we   think,   but    we   don"t   think." 

That  was  his    secret,    and    it    is     the 
reason    why    most   men    are     successful. 
Too  manv  of  us  follow  leaders  and  pre- 
cedents. "  Thinking   is   the  hardest  kind 
of  work,  and  precedents  are  said  to  be 
made  for  those  too    lazy    to    think    for 
themselves.       One  of  the    first    of    the 
great  American  executives  I  have  known 
once  told  me  that  when  he  had  an  im- 
portant  question   to   deal   with  he  went 
off  alone  fishing  in  the  Sound,  anchoring 
his  boat  for  the  day,    perhaps    a    mile 
from  shore  where  he  could  neither  see  nor 
hear  any  one.     He  allowed 
no  one  to  alter  the  decisions 
then  arrived  at.     Even  the 
office  boy,  he  said,  or  a  small- 
minded  prejudiced  clerk  or 
secretary  often  wrongly  in- 
fluenced strong  men. 

If  our  preconceived  opin- 
ions are  disturbed  we  just 
"fly-off."  We  don't  think. 
We  don't  like  the  truth,  even 
in  homeopathic  sugar-coat- 
ed tiny  doses. 

Lord  Lansdowne  is  one  of 
the  greatest  men  in  the  Em- 
pire,  and  the  most  intelli- 


Sir  Eric  Geddes,  the 
dynamic  head  of  the 
Admiralty. 
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gently  indefatigable  worker,  with  the 
longest  and  best  history  of  safe,  sound, 
sane  public  service  of  any  of  our  present 
political  leaders.  The  late  Sir  John  Mac- 
donald  considered  him  one  of  the  ablest 
men  he  had  ever  met. 

An  expression  of  opinion  from  such  a 
man  should  command  profound  respecc. 
But  when  we  read  his  recent  letter  we 
damned  him  without  giving  a  thought 
to  the  fact  that  a  man  with  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  record  would  write  in  such  a 
serious  strain  only  when  he  had  verv, 
very  good  reasons.  As  the  facts  per- 
colate through  and  we  find  Lloyd  George 
and  Wilson  forced  to  agree  with  him 
only  then  do  we  realize  that  we  had  been 
misled  by  our  prejudice  and  misinforma- 
tion as  we  so  often  are. 

The  last  mail  brings  me  a  letter  from 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes,  Minister  of  National 
Service,  had  just  spoken.  Rather  he  had 
upset  all  precedents — as  they  ought  to 
be  upset — by  reading  what  he  had  to  say. 
He  is  a  brother  of  the  Naval  Lord,  and 
once  was  a  professor  at  McGill,  Mont- 
real. It  was  described  as  one  of  the 
most  important,  masterly,  frank  and 
truthful  statements  of  the  war  situation 
that  has  yet  been  given.  His  courageous 
exposure  of  the  condition  into  which  we 
had  drifted  in  our  labor,  production,  and 
war  problems,  stunned  his  audience,  and 
more  than  half  of  them  disliked  the 
truth  so  much  that  thev  left  the  House 
before  he  had  finished. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  army 
chiefs  or  the  politicians  are  finally  to 
blame.  Our  ablest  soldiers  are  human. 
If  able,  they  are  usually  poor,  and  de- 
pend upon  political  and  family  influence 
for  preferment.  If  you  look  over  the 
staff  Roberts  carried  in  South  Africa 
and  also  French  in  France,  you  will  be 
struck  with  the  number  of  men  who 
would  not  be  there  but  for  "pull." 
Kitchener  would  have  none  of  them  and 
was  not  a  London  favorite.  When  the 
war  broke  out  he  was  ordered  to  hurry 
back  to  E<"T)t.  They  wanted  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way.  Only  the  popular  de- 
mand, voiced  by  the  Northcliffe  press, 
forced  Asquith  to  bring  him  home  and 
eliminate  Haldane.  But  they  say 
Kitchener  in  his  last  days  had  succumbed 
to  London  influences,  as  has  Smuts  of 
South  Africa  more  recently. 

*T*HE  bi<*  job  of  this  nation  to-day  u 
*■  to  find  the  right  man  for  War  Minis- 
ter and  give  him  a  free  hand,  and  back  up 
Lloyd-George  to  the  fullest  possible  ex- 
tent; give  him  a  free  hand  to  gather 
about  him  the  great  organizers,  man- 
agers and  experts  of  the  Empire,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  United  States  we 
can,  with  our  magnificent  armies  and 
navies,  most  assuredly  win  this  war. 
If  Lloyd  George  fails,  then  it  is  the  duty 
of  His  Majesty  to  find  the  man.  That  is 
the  King's  job— to  find  a  capable  general 
manager  for  the  British  Empire. 

"C^ROM  time  to  time  a  new  reader  writes 
A  objecting  to  the  frank  way  in 
which  we  have  given  the  facts  as  they 
really  are.  After  this  artide  was  typed 
one  came  from  Rev.  M.  E.  Bannerman, 
B.A.,  Alameda,  Sask.,  who  has  been  a 
subscriber  for  two  months.  There  are 
some  who  do  not  want  to  hear  the  un- 
pleasant things.  But  let  me  again  re- 
mind these  persons  that  probably  99 
per  cent,  of  our  readers  are  Canadian 
financiers,  the  business  men,  investors 
of  all   classes,    and    well-to-do     farmers 


from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  is 
part  of  the  service  we  give  them — the 
service  for  which  they  pay  us.  These 
articles  are  written  specially  for  vhem. 
Because  they  are  vitally  interested  in 
the  real  conditions  present  and  to  come 
they  want  to  know  the  truth  more  than 
the  sensation-loving   general  public. 

I  have  been  writing  these  articles 
since  the  war  began.  They  appeared 
almost  every  week  in  The  Financial  Post. 
The  readers  of  that  paper  in  particular 
needed  the  news  that  they  might  not 
make  business  plans,  be  committed  to 
investments  or  make  developments  based 
on  early  peace  or  the  early  decisive  victory 
which  our  incompetent  politicians  led  us 
to  believe.  The  first  article  in  October, 
1914,  caused  the  greatest  criticism  among 
even  the  big  financiers  and  industrial 
leaders,  who  follow  that  paper  closely. 
An  overwhelming  victory  over  the  Ger- 
mans, with  the  Russians  in  Berlin  by 
Christmas,  was  the  confident  and  joyous 
news  the  British  politicians  and  press 
gave  out.  But  The  Post  said  our  onlv 
hope  was  in  the  British  navy  being  able 
to  hold  out  long  enough  to  enable  us  to 
get  ready  for  a  five  or  six  year,  not  a 
three  months',  war;  and  Canada  was 
urged  to  prepare  then  the  military 
force  we  are  now  approaching.  More 
criticism  came  when  we  urged  the  re- 
placing of  Asciuith,  Churchill,  Grey. 
Balfour,  with  Lloyd  George  and  a  group 
of  the  ablest  workers — not  the  orators — 
of  the  Empire.  And  again,  when  we  ad- 
vised our  readers  against  buying  Rus- 
sian bonds  or  shipping  goods  not  pre- 
paid, I  mistrusted  that  country  from 
the  outset,  and  wrote  two  years  ago  that 
she  might  make  a  separate  peace. 

It  must  also  be  recognized  that  our 
readers  have  given  their  sons  as  freely 
as  others,  perhaps  more  so,  but  it  is 
they,  more  than  any  other  class  in  the 
country,  who  now  will  bear  the  big  finan- 


MORE  VEGETABLES 

TO  SAVE  GRAIN 

Tin' re  are  large  supplies  in  Canada  of 
potatoes,  carrots,  turnips  and  onions  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  normally  con- 
sumed. It  is  a  small  but  necessary  war 
service  for  the  people  of  the  Dominion 
to  increase  their  consumption  of  these 
in  order  to  save  bread,  meat  and  other 
foods  needed  for  export. 

It  is  the  Canadian  aim  during  the 
current  year  to  produce  not  less  than 
400,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Human 
In  ings  and  animals  are  now  competing 
directly  for  the  grain  crop.  Even  if  we 
use  more  barley,  oats,  and  rye,  the 
supplies  of  these  grains  available  for 
feeding  live  stock  are  correspondingly 
reduced.  Only  increased  production  of 
grain  can  alleviate  the  situation. 

Urbanites  can  aid  the  production  of 
grain  by  growing  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  because — 

Every  pound  of  vegetables  produced 
in  urban  districts  releases  farm  hands 
for  the  production  of  grain  and  the 
larger  crops.  Vegetable  crops  lend 
tliemsrlees  admirably  to  production  on 
small  areas. 

The  labor  employed  in  the  production 
of  garden  crops  could  not  otherwise 
be  secured  for  food  production. 

If  more  vegetables  are  grown  by 
town  and  city  dwellers,  farmers  and 
market  gardeners  can  devote  more  of 
their  land  to  grain,  beans,  root  and 
corn  production. 


cial  burdens  of  the  war;  and  the  interest, 
debts,  and  pensions  in  the  future  in  the 
form  of  tremendously  increased  taxa- 
tion. We  are,  therefore,  performing  a 
further  service  and  duty  to  them  and  to 
the  country  when  we  present  their  views, 
and  advocate  their  best  interests  regard- 
less of  whose  personal  feelings  are 
ruffled  or  whose  selfish  designs  are 
thwarted. 

NOR  is  this  all.  One  of  our  papers 
is  Canadian  Machinery,  a  weekly 
which  gives  all  the  news  of  general 
interest  to  the  big  manufacturers,  their 
executives,  superintendents,  and  fore^ 
men.  It  also  specializes  on  technical 
information  as  to  the  latest  and  most 
efficient  methods  of  manufacture  in  the 
metal  fields.  There  were  no  munition 
plants  in  Canada  when  Britain  needed 
them  badly.  Many  of  these  manufac- 
turers, as  is  their  custom  when  needing 
advice  to  apply  to  the  editors  of  the 
various  technical  papers,  asked  Canadian 
Machinery  to  tell  them  how  to  make 
shells.  The  editors  began  at  once  a  series 
of  illustrated  articles  on  how  to  adapt 
general  machine  plants  to  munitions 
making,  and  manufacturers  were  urged 
to  go  into  the  business  at  once.  Many, 
misled  by  the  ignorant  opportunists,  of- 
ficial and  press,  to  expect  a  short  war. 
refused  for  months  to  accept  our  advice. 

Canada  thus  made  the  start  and  made 
enormous  developments.  One  plant  in 
Canada  made  more  shells  than  any  other 
in  the  world. 

Not  only  in  Canada  did  this  technical 
newspaper  do  effective  work,  hut  the  Aus- 
tralian Government,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, the  Russian  Government  reproduced 
in  book  form  these  series  of  articles  for 
distribution  among  their  manufacturers. 
Copies  of  these  official  publications  are  ox 
file  in  our  office.  Thousands  of  copies  of 
Canadian  Machinery  were  subscribed  for 
by  British,  United  States,  French,  Italian, 
Japanese  and  Russian  manufacturer*. 
Even  such  big  munitions  manufacturers 
as  Vickers  and  Bethlehem  Steel  were 
among  them. 

These  papers  also  did  the  work  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Trade  should 
have  done.  When  our  manufacturers  had 
a  chance  of  tendering  on  French  shells 
our  Minister  of  Trade,  after  delaying 
them  for  days,  finally  admitted  he  could 
give  them  no  assistance  whatever;  but 
when  the  manager  of  Canadian  Machin- 
ery was  asked  if  he  would  cable  to  our 
European  office  for  them  he  supplied  the 
blue  prints  and  detailed  specifications 
within  five  minutes  after  the  inquiry  was 
made.  We  had  anticipated  the  demands 
and  all  the  information  was  in  our  office. 

The  great  majority  of  our  readers  are, 
of  course,  familiar  with  this  specialized 
journalism,  but  I  have  given  briefly  the 
above  information  for  the  benefit  of  such 
new  readers  who  have  not  been  in  touch 
with  newspaper  developments  of  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  Publications  cir- 
culating among  the  classes,  such  as  this 
magazine  does,  must  above  all  be  fearless 
and  accurate,  whether  their  information 
pleases  their  readers  or  not.  If  they  are 
not  they  will  eventually  lose  their  sub- 
scribers. On  the  other  hand,  so  fickle  are 
the  unthinking  masses  that  on  many 
important  questions  the  daily  and  weekly 
general  press  have  to  be  most  circumspect 
in  how  they  handle  questions  on  which 
their  readers' opinion  is  prejudiced.  Such 
papers  will  lose  thousands  of  subscribers 
over  one  article  which  may  be  absolutely 
accurate,  but  which  fails  to  humor  their 
preconceived  and  erroneous  notions. 


The  cream  of  the  world's  magazine  literature.  .1  scries  of  Biographical,  Scien- 
tific, Literary  and  Descriptive  articles  which  will  keep  yon  posted  on  all  that  is 
new,  all  that  is  important  and  worth  while  to  thinking  men  of  the  world  to-day. 


Germany's  Final  Offensive 


When  and  When  the  Blow   •/  1918  WM 

Be  Struck: 

GKKAT  interest  attached  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Frank  H.  Simonds  to  succeed 
Colonel  Repington  as  military  critic  of  the 
London  Timr*.  Mr.  Simonds  is  an  American 
in.1  the  move  which  takes  him  from  New 
York  to  London  has  an  international  signifi- 
cance- His  last  article  for  the  Am*riean  B»- 
ws,  where  the  best  of  his  war 
summaries  have  appeared,  dealt  with  the  Im- 
pending German  offensive — the  much  dis- 
cussed blow  which  the  Mailed  Fist  may  strike 
on  the  Western  front.  He  shows  when  and 
where  the  Germans  arc  likely  to  launch  the 
offensive. 

First  of  all,  the  Germans  have  told  us  that 
it  was  coming.  They  have  affirmed  that  it 
would  be  the  greatest  blow  of  the  war  and 
have  led  their  public  to  believe  that  a 
victory  was  not  only  possible  but  assured. 
Under  other  circumstances  it  would  be  pos- 
to  doubt  the  assertion  of  the  foe.  Cer- 
tainly it  will  be  well  to  watch  events  in  the 
Balkans  and  Italy,  as  well  as  Asia  Minor.  Y.  I 
it  is  clear  that  only  on  the  West  Front  can 
there  be  a  decision  and  that  victory  elsewhere 
will  not  win  the  war  for  the  Germans.  Hence 
the  probability  of  a  Western  offensive. 

Actually  the  Germans  will  find  thems. 
in  February,  1918,  in  much  the  situation  they 
were  in  two  years  before,  when  they  made 
their  great  bid  for  victory  at  Verdun.  Then 
they  had  disposed  of  the  Russians  for  months. 
>  ow  they  have  put  Russia  out  of  the  war. 
Then  they  had  cared  for  Balkan  perils  by 
crushing  Serbia.  Now  they  have  attended  to 
Italian  threats  for  the  time  being.  Then,  as 
now,  they  were  able  to  transfer  troops  from 
East  to  West  and  to  concentrate  their  great 
munitions   resources   in    the    West. 

In  1916  Germany  struck  to  avoid  the  blow- 
that  was  sure  to  come  when  Britain  tM 
'eady-  To-day  her  offensive  must  anticipate 
American  participation  in  the  war  on  a  great 
scale,  because  when  America  enters  in  fact 
German;  will  be  for  all  time  put  on  the  de- 
fensive through  inferiority  of  numbers.  Xot 
to  win  the  war  before  America  arrives  is  to 
lose  *he  chance  of  winning  it  at  all,  just  as 
not  winning  it  before  Britain  was  ready  would 
h  lve  meant  not  to  win  it  at  all,  if  Russia  had 
stayed  in  the  war. 

Russia's  collapse  restores  something  of  the 
situation  of  1916.  Germany  has  reserves,  she 
has  artillery.  Her  foes  in  front  of  her  have 
no  decisive  advantage  of  numbers,  if  they  have 
any.  They  cannot  attack  now,  because  to 
attack  and  to  fail  might  lead  to  disaster, 
while  to  wait  is  to  be  assured  of  American 
help.  If  Germany,  by  striking,  breaks  France, 
then  Italy  will  be  easily  put  out  of  the  war 
and  Britain  and  America  will  be  left  to 
fight  the  thing  out.  This  would  not  mean  a 
victory  of  supreme  proportions,  for  Britain 
and    America    will    continue   to   dominate    the 


seas,  but  it  would  mean  mastery  of  the  con- 
tinent  and    leave   (.t-rmany   as    Napoleon 
after  Friedland  or  Wagram. 

Falling  short  of  a  decisive  victory,  tin- 
mans  plainly  hope  that  they  will  produce  such 
exhaustion  in  the  ranks  of  their  enemies  that 
the  foe  will  consent  to  talk  peace  and  abandon 
the  task  of  holding  on  until  America 
ready,  since  America  is  sure  to  be  a  con- 
siderably delayed  arrival.  These  are  the  two 
BS  of  the  German  gambh  :  IUC- 

with  the  mastery  of  the  Continent  and 
the   perpetuation    of    Mitteleuropa,   if   th. 
sault  have  the  success  which  was  not  realized 
at  the  Marne  or  at  Verdun;  possible  peace  by 
negotiation  on  reasonably  satisfactory  ti 
if  the  assault  makes  material  but  indei 
progress  on   the  field   but   uses   up   the   moral 
and    material    resources    of    the    French    and 
brings  them    to  a   willingness   to  make   i 
before  America  is  ready. 

Similarly  the  program  has  obvious  p>  • 
An  attack  which  does  not  bring  victory  fairly 
speedily,  an  attack  which  becomes  another 
Verdun,  after  the  iirst  few  days,  will  unques- 
tionably awaken  protest  at  home,  just  as  Ver- 
dun did.  The  military  leaders  have  told  a 
war-weary  public  that  they  can  win  the  war 
if  they  are  permitted  one  more  try.  The 
people  have  been  partly  persuaded  and  partly 
dragooned  into  giving  their  consent  to  the 
campaign-  But  it  will  be  watched  with  sus- 
picion and  if  it  does  not  produce  rapid  results 
it  may  lead  to  a  change  of  popular  sentiment 
and  a  far  more  serious  crisis  than  Germany- 
experienced  just  before  Russia  collapsed  last 
year. 

Germany  has  her  chance  to  win  the  war 
again.  It  is  not  as  good  as  the  chance  she 
had  at  the  Marne.  It  is  not  nearly  as  good 
he  chance  she  had  at  Verdun,  but  it  is  a 
chance.  She  is,  in  all  human  probability, 
planning  to  take  it  and  to  make  the  greatest 
military  venture  of  human  history,  as  great 
in  this  world  war  as  was  Napoleon's  cam- 
paign to  Moscow,  in  his  day.  And  Moscow- 
had  similar  stakes.  Germany  can  attack,  she 
must  attack,  but  to  attack  and  fail  means 
approximate   ruin. 

Will  Germany  attack  the  British  line  or 
the  French?  On  this  point  British  and 
French  writers  are  agreed.  Conceivably  Ger- 
many will  attack  on  both  fronts,  as  Haig 
and  Nivelle  made  joint  attacks  last  spring, 
but  even  in  this  case  all  agree  that  the 
weight  of  the  blow  will  fall  on  France. 

The  reason?  are  simple.  Britain  has  hid 
heavy  losses.  Her  man-power  is  beginning  to 
feel  the  strain,  but  she  has  had  no  such  test 
and  loss  as  France,  and  her  number  are  not 
actually  declining,  as  are  the  French.  She 
can  still  repair  great  wastage.  It  is  doubtful 
if  the  French  can-  Since  German  losses  are 
for  greater  in  proportion,  as  well  as  in  aggre- 
gate, than  the  British,  to  attack  Britain 
would  be  to  attack  a  relatively  fresh  oppon- 
ent, who,  in  any  event,  would  emerge  from 
the  war  with  less  serious  losses.  And  since 
Britain's  losses  are  smaller  than  France's, 
the  strain  on  the  civil  population  is  less  and 
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Germany  will  attack  France  in  .1918,  as 
she  did  in  1916,  most  observers  assert,  be- 
cause she  believes  France  is  bled  white,  be- 
cause she  sees  in  political  disturbances  within 
France  signs  of  a  breakdown.  Granted  that 
the  French  army  might  hold,  as  it  always  has 
so  far,  and  its  morale  was  concededly  as  high 
as  ever  in  the  recent  Battle  of  Malmaison 
on  the  Aisne,  the  Germans  calculate  that  the 
nerve  of  the  politicians  behind  might  crumble. 

It  is  all  very  simple,  very  brutal,  and  very- 
German.  You  select  the  weaker  antagonist 
and  you  beat  him  up.  France,  by  reason  of 
her  resistance  and  her  sacrifices,  because  she 
has  been  invaded  and  ravaged,  is  weaker  than 
Britain  and,  therefore,  the  German  is  select- 
ing France  and  will  attack  the  French  lines. 
He  has  always  believed  the  French  a  decadent 
people.  He  has  never  ceased  to  murmur  "poor 
France"  since  the  war  began.  Not  even  the 
Marne  nor  Verdun  have  shaken  this  original 
view  and  he  is  planning  to  prove  it  to  be 
correct  this  time,  having  proven  it  false  in 
1914  and  1916. 

Now  granted  that  the  Germans  attack  the 
French,  the  British  will  have  to  attack  the 
Germans.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  offered  to  do 
this  in  1916  at  the  Verdun  time  and  Joffre 
declined  the  aid  proferred  because  the  British 
army  was  unready.     It  is  ready  now,  but   it 
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will  have  to  attack  under  the  compulsion  of 
the  foe  and  when  he  is  expecting  the  attack 
and  ready  for  it.  We  had  just  such  another 
campaign  when  the  Germans  were  standing 
on  the  defensive  in  the  West  and  beating  the 
Russians  to  pieces  on  the  East  in  the  spring, 
summer  and  autumn  of  1915-  Then  both 
the  French  and  the  British  attacked,  first  in 
Artois,  about  Lens  and  Arras,  and  later  in 
both  Artois  and  Champagne  in  the  memor- 
able offensive  of  September  25.  They  failed 
both  times  and  Russia  fell,  while  Serbia  was 
annihilated. 

But  a  year  later,  after  the  Verdun  cam- 
paign had  been  going  on  for  four  months,  the 
British,  with  the  French,  did  attack  at  the 
Somme  and  Germany  had  to  give  up  her 
Verdun  venture,  as  the  pressure  on  the 
Somme  increased  in  August  and  September, 
and  finally  abandon  her  Verdun  gains,  when 
her  numbers  began  to  fail  in  October  and 
in  December. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Allies,  there  seems 
another  possibility.  We  read  of  constant  de- 
struction of  French  villages  behind  the  Ger- 
man lines  facing  the  British.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Germans  may  be  contemplating  a 
withdrawal,  a  "strategic"  retreat  like  that  of 
last  spring,  a  retreat  from  before  the  British 


as  a  concomitant  of  their  attack  upon  the 
French.  Were  this  to  happen  British  attack 
for  a  considerable  period  would  be  quite  im- 
possible and  Britain  would  have  to  remain 
quiescent  or  send  troops  to  the  French  front, 
which  involves  enormous  difficulties  of  trans- 
port   and  of  munitions. 

As  to  the  time  the  Germans  will  attack, 
they  struck  at  Verdun  on  February  21.  The 
weather  was  bad  and  hampered  them  much, 
but  their  necessities  were  great,  for  Britain 
was  preparing  and  was  sure  to  be  ready  in  a 
few  months.  But  is  there  such  a  necessity 
now?  Can  we,  the  United  States,  be  ready 
in  a  time  so  near  that  Germany  will  have  to 
shoulder  the  discomforts  of  a  winter  effort, 
with  all  its  handicaps,  to  anticipate  American 
intervention?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  army  will  be  ready  in 
great  numbers  before  autumn,  perhaps  not 
before  the  spring  of  1919,  therefore,  it  seems 
to  me  unlikely  that  Germany  will  move  be- 
fore' March  or  even  April,  unless  her  home 
situation  requires  prompter  action  and  an 
earlier  decision.  With  the  Verdun  precedent 
in  mind,  I  cannot  believe  the  Germans  will 
strike  again  in  February  unless  they  are  im- 
pelled by  conditions  of  which  we  are  not  in- 
formed. 


Battles  in  the  Air 


Major  Bishop,  Canadian  Aviator,  Tells  of 
Comrades'  Exploits. 

THERE  have  been  famous  air-fighters  in 
all  the  belligerent  armies.  Major  Bishop, 
the  Canadian  boy,  has  been  the  outstanding 
aviator  of  the  British  forces,  but  others  have 
made  records  of  almost  equal  lustre-  There 
was  the  late  Captain  Albert  Ball,  V.C.,  a  lad 
of  19,  who  performed  numerous  exploits  of 
extraordinary  daring.  Major  Bishop  himself 
tells  of  some  of  his  comrade's  deeds  in  the 
course  of  an  article  in  the  National  Geogra- 
phic Magazine.     He  writes: 

Some  of  the  exploits  of  the  late  Captain 
Ball,  V.C.,  were  most  exciting.  He  was  especi- 
ally noted  for  getting  himself  into  the  tight- 
est corners  and  then,  in  an  instant,  turning 
defeat  into  victory  and  coming  out  of  the 
right  victorious. 

Upon  one  occasion  in  the  early  part  of 
his  career  as  a  fighter  he  had  gone  some 
twenty  miles  across  the  enemy  lines,  vainly 
looking  for  some  one  to  fight  with.  Finally 
he  saw  two  enemy  machines  flying  together. 
Without  hesitation  he  flew  straight  at  these 
two  and  engaged  them  in  a  fight  which  lasted 
over  ten  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
found  that  he  had  run  out  of  ammunition. 
The  two  enemy  machines  had  also  had  enough 
of  it  by  now  and  seized  their  first  opportunity 
lo  escape,  diving  down  to  the  earth. 

Ball  was  much  disgusted  at  this  and  emptied 
six  rounds  from  his  revolver  at  the  two  diving 
machines.  He  then  seized  a  piece  of  paper  and 
a  pencil  which  he  had  with  him  and  wrote  out 
a  challenge  for  the  same  two  machines  to  meet 
him  at  the  same  spot  the  next  day. 

At  the  appointed  time  Ball  .turned  up  on 
the  spit  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  same 
two  enemy  machines  approached  him  from  the 
east.  He  flew  toward  them  to  engage  in  a 
right,  but  at  that  moment  three  more  of  the 
enemy  came  down  from  the  sky  and  attacked 
him-  It  was  a  carefully  laid  trap  and  he 
had  fallen  into  it  without  even  suspecting  that 
there  was  one. 

The  three  enemy  machines  that  had  at- 
tacked him  from  behind  were  of  the  latest 
fighting  type  and  were  all  flown  by  expert 
men. 

At  every  turn  Ball,  who  was  underneath 
and  was  thus  at  a  slight  disadvantage,  found 
himself  outmaneuvered.  Turn  and  twist  as  he 
would,  he  always  found  one  of  the  enemy  on 
top  of  him  and  another  just  ready  to  catch 
him  if  he  turned  the  other  way.  Several  times 
bullets  passed  within  inches  of  him.  Finally, 
deciding  to  escape,  he  realized  that  he  must  do 
something  extraordinary;  so  he  dived  toward 


the    ground    and,    picking   out    a    large    field, 
glided   into   it   and   landed. 

The  three  enemy  machines  at  once  sus- 
pected that  he  had  been  shot  and  forced  to 
land,  and  they  all  glided  down  and  landed, 
either  in  the  same  field  with  him  or  the 
adjoining  one.  Then,  jumping  out  of  their 
machines,  they  ran  over  to  Captain  Ball. 
However,  Ball,  who  had  carefully  foreseen  ex- 
actly what  would  happen,  had  kept  his  en- 
gine running  slowly  while  he  was  on  the 
ground,  and  the  moment  he  saw  the  others 
come  out  of  their  machines  he  tore  off  again 
and   flew   away    from   them. 

By  the  time  the  first  of  the  Huns  had  been 
able  to  get  off  the  ground,  Ball  was  over  half 
a  mile  away  and  had  made  good  his  escape. 
The  risk  he  took  in  landing  this  way  was  very 


great,  as  his  engine  might  have  stopped  when 
he  landed,  in  which  case  there  would  have 
been  no  way  of  starting  it  again  and  escaping. 

On  another  occasion  about  six  months  later, 
he  had  an  experience  just  as  thrilling  as  the 
one  above.  He  had  chased  an  enemy  ma- 
chine for  ten  miles  behind  its  lines  and,  on 
turning  to  come  home,  found  himself  cut  off 
by  several  groups  of  the  enemy.  Picking  out 
a  group  just  in  front  of  him,  and  the  smallest 
group  which  was  trying  to  cut  him  off,  he 
decided  to  fly  straight  at  the  machines  and 
through  them.  There  were  four  in  the 
party,  and  as  he  flew  toward  them  they  all 
opened  fire  at  him,  while  he  did  the  same  at 
them. 

The  leader  of  the  enemy  patrol  did  not  like 
it,  however,  and  swerved  to  one  side,  just  as 
Ball  was  hoping  he  would.  Two  of  his  fol- 
lowers did  the  same  thing,  perhaps  in  the 
hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  catch  Ball 
from  the  flank;  but  it  was  all  according  to 
Ball's  plan  and  he  carried  on  straight  at  the 
last  man,  whom  he  hoped  would  also  turn. 

At  a  speed  of  250  miles  an  hour  they  ap- 
proached, both  firing  two  machine-guns  at 
each  other.  It  looked  as  if  they  were  going 
to  do  into  each  other.  Both  men  seemed  de- 
termined that  they  would  not  swerve  the 
slightest.  Ball  told  me  later  that  he  was  quite 
sure  in  his  own  mind  that  the  man  intended 
ramming  him  and  thus  causing  death  to  them 
both. 

Many  bullets  struck  Ball's  machine,  one 
hitting  an  oil  pipe,  allowing  the  oil  to  leak 
and  splash  over  him.  His  face  was  covered 
with  it  and  some  of  it  got  in  his  eyes  and  he 
could  hardly  see.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  flew 
straight,  firing  as  he  went,  expecting  every 
second  to  hear  the  awful  crash  when  they 
would  strike.  The  other  man,  however,  when 
only  about  twenty  yards  away,  suddenly 
dived  down  and  went  straight  to  earth,  where 
Ball  saw  him  crash  into  the  ground. 

Upon  looking  back  upon  the  encounter  Ball 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  have 
killed  his  adversary  with  an  early  shot  and 
the  way  in  which  the  German  fell  back  in  his 
seat  must  have  just  held  the  machine  in  h 
level  position  for  the  length  of  time  while  he 
came  on  straight  at  him.  Ball  thought  the 
man's  fingers  must  have  remained  on  the  trig- 
gers of  his  guns. 


The  Kaiser  as  an  Advertising    Man 


American  Writer  Picks  Him  at   the 
Greatest  in  the  World. 


IS  the  Kaiser  the  greatest  advertising  man 
on  earth?  Gerald  Stanley  Lee  calls  him 
this  in  the  course  of  an  article  in  The  Satur- 
day Evening  Post.  The  article  was  a  rather 
remarkable  one,  being  a  plea  for  an  adver- 
tising campaign  of  America's  intentions  ad- 
dressed direct  to  the  German  people.  The 
writer  believes  it  is  possible  to  finally  "sell" 
the  Teutons  on  the  advantages  of  peace  as 
compared  to  war.  However,  in  speaking  of 
the  Kaiser,  he  says: 

In  competing  with  the  Kaiser  we  Americans 
will  have  to  compete  -so  far  as  his  local  field 
is  concerned — with  the  best  advertising  man 
on  earth-  No  advertising  any  one  ever 
dreamed  of  is  like  the  Kaiser's.  It  is  taking 
twenty  nations  to  whip  the  Germans  because 
the  Kaiser  begins  his  advertising  with  the 
babies. 

Before  their  fathers  and  mothers  have  met, 
the  educating  of  babies  and  the  advertising 
of  babies  begin  in  Germany.  The  advertising 
of  obedience  in  Germany  begins  in  the  womb. 
It  is  idle  to  think  of  Wilhelm  II.  as  a  splendid 
national  decoration,  a  kind  of  royal  image  for 
the  German  people. 

In  his  own  field  he  is  the  greatest  nation 
engineer,  the  greatest  attention  engineer  or 
statesman  the  world  has  known.  All  day,  all 
night,  all  the  years  of  their  lives,  the  Kaiser 


is  the  horizon  of  their  news,  the  sky  line  of 
their  thoubhts;  and  he  has  laid  mines  in  the 
ground,  deep  underneath  their  lives.  The  tone 
he  takes  with  them  instead  of  being  theatrical 
is  real.  He  has  obsessed  the  imagination  of 
the  Germans  and  jammed  down  his  soul  on 
them  as  the  lid  of  the  country. 

The  Kaiser  stands  out  to-day  as  the  main 
fact  that  the  world  has  to  face  for  the  next 
hundred  years  because  he  has  believed  in 
advertising.  If  the  people  of  the  other  na- 
tions, of  the  great  democracies,  had  a  twen- 
tieth of  the  grim  spiritual  faith  in  advertising, 
in  touching  and  gripping  men's  imaginations 
— the  imagining,  visualizing,  driving  forces 
in  men — t^jat  the  Kaiser  has,  we  should  not 
be  paying  several  hundred  dollars  a  year 
apiece  to  hold  back  the  imagination  of  the 
German  about  Germany,  hem  it  in  and  coop 
it  up  so  that  the  rest  of  the  world  will  be 
worth  living  in.  The  way  for  the  world  to 
beat  Germany  is  for  each  nation  of  the  Allies 
to  advertise  her  own  people  as  well  as  the 
Kaiser  has  advertised  his.  Then  we  will  ad- 
vertise in  Germany. 

What  we  are  fighting  the  German  people 
for  is  to  get  the  German  people  to  let  us  ad- 
vertise in  Germany.  We  propose  to  put  be- 
fore the  Germans  our  advertisement  of  the 
kind  of  modern  world  we  want  and  how  we 
want  to  get  it  alongside  their  Kaiser's  modern 
world — the  one  he  is  giving  them  now  thi 
Kaiser's  world  and  our  world  side  by  side,  day 
by  day,  before  the  eyes  of  the  German  people 
— civilization   to-day   hangs  by  a  thread. 
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The  Mystery  of  Trotzky 


Russian  Leader  Wat  Obaeurt  Agitator  in 

Mew   York   Winn   lievttliitimi  Cum, 


THY.  mukinK  of  peace  between  Russia  and 
Germany  has  been  largely  the  work  of 
■  mi'  man,  Leon  Trotzky.  This  shaggy-haired 
agitator  has  been  the  most  potent  power  be- 
hind the  Bolsheviki.  and  it  is  rather  astonish- 
ing to  read  that,  when  the  Russian  revolution 
came  about,  he  was  not  iti  Russia  at  all.  Be 
:n  New  York,  living  under  another  name 
on  the  charity  of  friends.  The  great  up- 
il  which  shook  autocracy  from  its  grips 
on  Kussia  wa.»  accomplished  before  "Leon 
Bronstein"  returned.  William  Almon  Wolff 
tells  this  story  of  the  Bolsheviki  leader  in 
Ci'llicr'*,  in   part,  ■■   follows: 

They  were  growing  tired  of  Leon  Bron- 
stein. He  found  it  harder  and  harder  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  It  eras  more  and 
more  difficult  to  raise  those  small  loans.  But 
he  grew  more  and  more  vehement;  hi- 
burned  with  a  tiercel  Maine.  And  then,  at 
ihere  come  that  day  when  the  news  of 
the  revolt  in  Petrugrad  swept  every  other 
piece  of  news  from  the  front  pages  of  the 
newspapers;  when  the  whole  Kast  Side  of 
New  York  seethed  with  an  uncontrollable 
amazement  and  delight  and  exultation. 

"It  is  the  dawn  the  beginning!  Now  we 
shall  march!"  said  Leon  Bronstein.  "The 
bourgeois?  have  made  the  revolution  it  is 
for  us  to  carry  it  on  Lvov'.'  He  President 
of  free  Russia?  An  aristocrat  I  Never! 
Hah!  He  will  have  fallen  before  I  can  reach 
Kussia,  and  Miliukov  with  him.     But  there  are 


others.  Kerensky  will  try  to  rule.  1  know 
him.  But  do  you  know  why  there  has  been 
■  revolution  now  instead  of  at  some  other 
moment?  It  is  because  Russia  wills  peace, 
demands  peace,  means  to  have  peace.  It  is 
been  Miers    are    weary    of    lighting 

and  the  workers  are  starving.     1  am   im 

Hi-,  first  question  had  to  do  with  the  sail- 
ings of  ships.  He  must  go  back  to  Ri. 
Already  he  had  u  cable  message  from  Lenine, 
in  Switzerland,  calling  him.  But  Lenine  sent 
no  money  and  while  Leon  Bronstein  was 
ging  for  his  passage  he  had  not  a  whole 
dollar    in    the    world! 

But  now  some  part  of  what  he  had  foretold 
had  come  to  pass.  Some  there  had  been  who 
had  a  faith  in  him  that  had  begun  to  waver 
Their  faith  was  restored.  Others  who  had 
scoffed  or  been  indifferent  to  him  and  his 
dreams  saw  him  with  new  eyes,  listen. 
him  with  new  ears.  Ha  was  mad.  He  must 
be  mad.    And  yet.    .    .  . 

It  came  to  this:  The  Bolsheviki  of  New  York 
took  up  a  collection;  they  passed  a  hat  around. 
Little  by  little  the  money  that  was  needed  for 
traveling  I  A  week  after 

the  world  knew  that  autocracy  in  Russia  was 
dead  I.eon  Bronstein  and  Bocharin  and  as 
many  more  as  the  money  served  to  transport 
of  the  Bolsheviki  sailed  away,  and  Am 
wished  them  Godspeed.  They  must  have  had 
passports;  Leon  Bronstein  must  have  borne 
with  him  a  document  bearing  the  signature 
of  Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  Stale  of  the 
United  Si  than  a  month  later  that 

■BMa  Robert  Lansing  was  to  sign  another 
document  a  proclamation  of  the  entrance  of 
rhc  United  States  into  that  war  which  I.eon 
Bronstein  had  sailed  away  to  end. 

At  the  pier  he  turned  to  those  who  had 
come  to  bid  him  farewell.  "You  shall  hear 
from  me  and  of  me!"  he  cried.     "If  Kerensky 


survives  until  I  reach  Russia,  1  shall  place 
him  under  arrest  myself — that  bourgeois  of 
the  bourgeois!  He  will  try  to  make  himself 
dictator  I  know  him!  But  he  will  fail. 
And  I  shall  make  peace.  The  Kaiser  shall 
send  his  ministers  to  me  perhaps  I  shall  ever. 
make  him  come  himself.  For  he  must  have 
He  must  have  peace  to  try  to  save 
his  throne.  He  cannot  save  that — our  brothers 
in  German*  will  see  to  that.  The  day  of 
kaisers  and  czars  is  over." 

So  Leon  Bronstein,  who  had  come  four 
months  before  to  New  York  sailed  away. 

Those  whom  he  left  behind  waited  for  news 
of  him.  It  came.  Things  that  he  had  fore- 
told came  about.  Lvov  fell,  and  Miliukov. 
The  star  of  Kerensky  set  a  price  upon  the 
head  of  a  Bolshevik  called  Nikolai  Lenine 
and  within  a  month  Lenine  sat  in  Kerensky's 
and  Kerensky  was  a  hunted  fugitive 
And  at  Lenine's  right  hand  was  Leon  Bron- 
stein. 

Bronstein  it  was  who  issued  manifestoes  to 
the  Allies  of  Russia,  bidding  them  declare 
themselves  bidding  them,  under  penalty  of 
immediate  opening  of  negotiations  with  Ger 
many  by  the  free  Russia  for  which  he  spoke, 
to  state  their  terms.  Kven  before  that  he  had 
published,  as  he  had  sworn,  in  a  saloon  in 
'enter  Street,  New  York,  that  he  would,  the 
.  nto  which  the  old  Russia  had 
entered  with  France  and  Kngland  and  Italy 
and  Rumania. 

There  came  more  news,  crowding  upon  tin 
of  what  had  come  before.  Russia  and 
Germany  were  to  meet  at  a  council  table 
And  to  that  council  the  delegates  of  Russia 
went,  with  the  words  of  Leon  Bronstein  in 
their  ears  with  his  written  orders  in  their 
portfolios. 

His  name  was  on  every  tongue  in  every 
belligerent  state.  In  Downing  Street,  in 
Rome,  in  Paris,  and  in  Washington  the  acts 
from  day  to  day  of  this  man  who  had  starved 
in  New  York  and  set  the  town  to  laughing  at 


Punch. 


ire  in  New  York  Kr,  ning  Post. 
AT   JERUSALEM 
Richard  Co?ur  de  Lion:  "My  dream  come  true!" 


Erin: 


— Bernard    Partridge 
THE  NON-STOP  CAR 
"Come  oat   o'  that  now,  darlint,  or  ye'll   be  kilt 
entirely." 
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his  mad  boasts  were  discussed  and  analyzed. 
Ministers  met  to  counteract  his  deeds;  his 
whim  controlled  the  fate  of  millions.  Did 
Scheherazade  ever  weave  so  wild  a  tale? 
Did  rubbing  of  a  magic  lamp  ever  bring 
Aladdin  realization  of  so  mad  a  dream? 

I  think  not.  For  imagination  bounded,  it 
limited,  those  adventurers  of  the  Arabian 
Nights;  the  imagination  of  their  inventor, 
their  creator.  And  this  is  no  imaginative  tale, 
no  work  of  fiction,  that  I  have  set  before  you. 
It  is  the  plain,  unvarnished  narrative  of  the 
coming  of  Leon  Trotzky,  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  Bolshevik  Government  in  Russia,  to  New 
York,  and  of  his  sojourn  here.  He  calls  him- 
self Leon   Trotzky.      But   he   was   born    Leon 


Bronstein;  that  is  his  real  name.  I  could 
take  you  with  me  to  Cyse  Avenue,  in  the 
Bronx,  and  show  you  the  rooms  in  which 
he  and  his  wife  and  their  two  children  lived 
while  they  were  here.  I  could  point  out  to  you 
the  old-clothes  man  who  sold  him  that  seven- 
dollar  suit  of  clothes.  I  could  take  you  to  a 
store  where  the  waiter  who  lent  him  that 
first  quarter  would  serve  us  with  coffee  and 
cake.  I  might  induce  a  Russian  girl,  a  ser- 
vant, to  tell  you  how  glad  she  would  be  if  M. 
Trotzky,  Bolshevik  Foreign  Minister,  would 
send  back  to  her  the  ten  dollars  which  she 
contributed  toward  his  passage  home  in  the 
belief  that  she  was  lending  the  money  to  the 
cause  of  Russian  freedom. 


The  Biggest  Market  in  the  World 


Interesting  Information  With  Reference 
to  Commerce  in  China. 


THE  Chinese  market  is  being  opened  to 
the  world  slowly,  but  the  commercial  pos- 
sibilities even  to-day  are  tremendous.  Elmer 
E.  Murphey  calls  it  "the  biggest  market  in  the 
world"  in  System  and  proceeds  to  give  some 
valuable  and  interesting  material  with  refer- 
ence to  it.     He  says: 

Most  articles,  to  be  sold  in  China,  must 
be  cheap.  There  is  only  a  limited  demand 
for  high  class  goods. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  quite  a  bit  of  its  business  by  recog- 
nizing at  the  start  this  demand  for  cheap  mer- 
chandise, fhey  put  out  a  small  tin  lamp, 
finished  in  red  lacquer,  and  sold  it  to  the 
Chinese  for  a  cent  and  a  half.  This  lamp 
burns  kerosene  with  ■  wick.  Its  wide  sale  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  tremendous  im- 
ports of  kerosene  from  the  United  States. 

Chinese  habits  of  thought  are  different 
from  ours,  and  this  difference  is  reflected  in 
their  methods  of  doing  business.  The  people, 
for  instance,  buy  from  hand  to  mouth. 

As  you  go  down  the  streets  of  Canton,  you 
see  them  carrying  away  from  the  meat  mar- 
kets tiny  strips  of  meat  tied  with  pieces  of 
grass  instead  of  string.  In  the  other  hand 
they  will  have  a  tiny  cup  with  a  small  portion 
of  soy  sauce,  and  probably  a  vegetable.  That 
will  be  the  next  meal.  Their  other  purchases 
are  nearly  always  in  proportion. 

Large  sales,  therefore,  except  at  whole 
are  not  to  be  expected.  These  buying  I) 
are  fixed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  change  them. 
Take  a  special  product,  soap.  Into  the  port 
of  Hongkong  alone,  before  the  war,  the  Bri- 
tish shipped  1,000,000  cases  of  soap  a  year. 
They  packed  it  72  cakes  to  the  box,  and  it  was 
inferior  in  quality. 

Since  the  war  many  orders  for  soap  have 
been  sent  to  America.  But  the  soap  shipped 
has  never  been  according  to  specification. 
Either  it  was  packed  100  bars  to  a  case,  or  the 
cakes  were  slightly  larger  than  those  the 
British   had  been   selling. 

But  this  soap  had  always  sold  at  retail  for 
so  much  apiece,  and  the  merchant  must  con- 
tinue to  sell  it  so — causing  a  loss  to  him  if 
he  bought  at  a  higher  price,  even  though  the 
quality  were  better. 

You  have  to  work  through  an  intermediary 
known  as  a  comprador,  whom  you  meet  in  con- 
sultation with  the  head  of  the  firm.  He  really 
acts  in  the  capacity  of  manager  for  one  of 
the  Chinese  establishments  as  far  as  all  its 
imported  lines  are  concerned. 

The  duties  of  the  comprador  arc  numerous. 
Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  them: 

(1)  He  supervises  the  purchase  and  dis- 
posal of  your  products  to  the  Chinese. 

(2)  He  lends  money  to  Chinese  merchants, 
or  extends  credit;  but  he  is  under  bond  to 
you  to  make  good  if  there  is  a  loss. 

(3)  He  protects  the  firm  he  is  representing 
from  the  business  abuses  that  often  exist  in 
China. 

(4)  He  engages  and  pays  the  Chinese  help, 
including  clerks  and  salesmen.  The  salesmen 
are  known  as  schroffs. 

(5)  He  has  all  transactions  with  the  native 
merchants. 

Except  in  unusual  cases,  therefore,  the  im- 
porting firm  has  no  direct  connection  with  the 


customer.  The  comprador's  knowledge  en- 
ables him  to  discriminate,  as  a  rule,  between 
salable  and  unsalable  goods.  Furthermore, 
since  his  money  is  involved,  he  can  generally 
be  regarded  as  a  man  of  conservative  business 
methods. 

Employees  of  the  comprador  are  on  a  sort 
of  profit-sharing  basis.  If  one  puts  through 
a  big  deal,  everybody  gets  a  little  something 
out  of  it.  Each  salesman,  or  schroff,  has  his 
own  trade,  worked  up  among  his  personal 
acquaintances.  These  are  often  relatives.  He 
makes  no  particular  attempt  to  enlarge  his 
trade.  If  a  salesman  calls  on  a  merchant  and 
fails  to  do  business  with  him,  it  is  considered 
a  breach  of  etiquette  for  him  to  go  back.  The 
comprador  pays  his  salesmen  about  $15  a 
month. 

In  working  through  the  comprador  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  American  assistant  on 
the  ground  to  keep  the  Chinese  on  the  job. 
Otherwise  your  goods  are  likely  to  be  shunted 
to  an  undesirable  place  in  the  establishment. 

For  instance,  at  one  of  the  British  import 
houses  I  found  the  comprador  on  the  ground 
floor,  the  British  display  rooms  and  offices  on 
the  second  floor,  and  the  American  goods  way 
at  the  top  of  the  building. 

If  you  are  buying  from  a  Chinese,  you  must 
expect  a  prolonged  session.  Say  he  expects 
eventually  to  get  20  cents  for  the  article. 
He  will  probably  start  by  asking  $1.  Then 
you  will  find  it  necessary  to  haggle  and  trade 
and  bluff  for  hours. 


But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  an  Ameri- 
can and  are  selling  your  goods  to  a  Chinese, 
and  quote  a  price,  the  Chinese  rarely  ques- 
tions it.  Furthermoi-e,  he  is  usually  willing 
to  pay  for  the  goods  in  New  York  without 
having  seen  them. 

You  will  find  that  the  average  Chinese  does 
not  care  for  catalogs  and  other  descriptive 
matter.  He  much  prefers  to  see  the  thing  you 
are  selling;  "looksee"  is  the  pidgin  English 
word  he  uses  when  he  tells  you  that  he  wants 
to   look  at  your  samples. 

One  peculiarity  of  doing  business  in  China 
which  the  exporter  runs  up  against  is  the 
necessity  for  paying  "squeeze."  Perhaps  he 
would  call  it  graft  in  the  United  States,  but 
in  China  it  is  not  considered  dishonorable.  In 
fact,  no  self-respecting  Chinese  would  put 
through  any  deal  unless  he  were  able  to  get 
at  least  a  little  "squeeze"  out  of  it. 

Here  is  an  actual  instance.  Gridley,  an 
American  exporter  doing  business  in  the 
southern  part  of  China,  described  the  inci- 
dent to  me  one  evening  on  the  diner  of  a 
Chinese  train.  Gridley  was  selling  engine 
packing,  a  commodity  that  is  used  in  all 
engine  rooms,  on  all  railroads,  and  in  a  great 
many  other  places. 

At  one  of  the  plants  a  preliminary  test  of 
several  competing  products  was  made.  The 
product  Gridley  was  selling  was  chosen. 
Gridley  said  to  the  plant  superintendent,  a 
white  man: 

"I'm  mighty  glad  our  product  proved  better 
than  the  other  stuff.  Thanks  very  much.  I 
shall  go  now  and  see  the  purchasing  agent  of 
your  company." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  the  superintendent, 
"but  you'd  better  not  be  in  such  a  hurry.  You 
have  to  see  me  first.  I  get  20%  on  everything 
that  comes  in  here." 

"But,"  Gridley  said,  "we  pay  our  agent 
here  10%,  and  your  20%  makes  30%  on  the 
goods.  We  can't  afford  to  take  the  order  at 
the  price." 

"They  will  buy  what  I  specify  and  the 
price  doesn't  matter.  Add  it  to  your  regular 
figure." 

The  superintendent  convinced  Gridley  that 
was  the  common  method  of  doing  business  in 
China,  and  the  practice  was  not  looked  upon 
as  being  questionable.  So  he  agreed.  Hut 
before  he  started  out  the  superintendent  Bald 
to  the   American  exporter. 

"Don't  call  on  the  purchasing  agent.  Sec1 
Chang  and  Company;   they're  here  in   town.'' 


— Chamberlain   in   Philadelphia  Evening    Telegraph. 
The  Hare  and  the  Tortoise 
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The  Factory  Behind  the  Label 

Our  label  was  shown,  full  size,  in  the  February  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine.    You  remember,  do  you  not? 

Now — about  the  factory.  In  the  above  you  see  sectional  views — 
both  interior  and  exterior — of  the  well-named  "daylight"  factory  in 
which  the  Wethey  goods  are  produced.  At  the  left, — note  the  boiling 
room,  where  everything  is  so  spotlessly  clean  and  where  the  work  of 
preparing  "Wethey"  products  is  a  pleasure  to  our  uniformed  employees. 
At  the  right, — is  a  partial  view  of  one  of  our  warerooms,  which,  with 
the  exterior  view,  gives  vou  some  idea  of  the  factorv  behind  that  Wethey 
label. 

This  is  the  Home  of 

WETHEY'S 

Orange  Marmalade 

It  is  the  Marmalade  that  surpasses  all  other-  with  a  deliciousness  all  its  own.  The 
Wethey  process  of  blending  Seville  Oranges  ami  granulated  supar  produces  the 
Marmalade  vou  want. 
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PFhy  Pay  More? 

Ivory  Soap  could  not  be 
made  better  if  it  were 
made  to  your  order  at  5 
dollars  a  cake.  It  is  made 
of  the  choicest  materials. 
It  is  made  so  carefully  that 
it  contains  no  free  alkali 
or  unsaponiried  oil.  It  is 
as  good  soap  as  you  can 
buy,  no  matter  what  you 
pay. 

IVORY  SOAP 


99M>%  PURE 


Made  m  the  Procter  &  Gamble  factories  at  Hamilton,  Canada 


Chang  and  Company  was  a  native  Chinese 
jobbing  house.  Gridley  called  on  them.  They 
added  another  10%  for  handling  the  goods. 
Gridley  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  where 
there  was  so  much  graft,  so  he  added  another 
10%  for  his  house. 

After  Chang  had  given  the  order  and  Grid- 
ley  thought  everything  was  fixed  up,  Chang 
said: 

"But,  of  course,  we  don't  do  any  importing 
ourselves.  You'll  have  to  go  to  the  Portuguese 
company  that  does  our  banking.  They  will 
arrange  to  pay  you  cash  in  San  Francisco, 
you   allowing  them   2M%." 

Therefore,  when  this  order  reached  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  the  extra  sums  were  some- 
thing like  this: 

To  the  local  agent 10     % 

To  the  Portuguese  shipping  firm.  .   2',2VA 

To  the  Chinese  jobber   20     CA 

To  the  shop  superintendent 20     % 

In  other  words,  there  was  a  local  selling 
expense  of  52H%.  But  that  is  usually  the 
way  business  is  handled  in  the  Far  East. 

Shipping  is,  of  course,  an  important  pro- 
blem in  China.  During  the  year  1914  there 
called  at  Hongkong  385  British  vessels,  IRS 
Japanese  vessels,  and  only  14  American  ves- 
sels. For  American  business  men  to  get  their 
share  of  trade  in  the  far  East  it  is  important 
that  shipping  conditions  be  improved. 

Goods  that  are  ordered  for  China  from  Eng- 
land may  arrive  within  seven  or  eight  weeks 
after  the  ships  have  sailed;  but  you  have  to 
allow  at  least  three  months  if  the  goods  are  to 
go  to  a  Chinese  port  from  New  York  by  way 
of  the  Suez  canal. 

Because  of  the  high  freight  rates  from  east- 
ern manufacturing  centres  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  it  is  next  to  impossible  in  normal  times 
to  consider  sending  merchandise  overland,  and 
then  across  the  Pacific. 


Sweden  is  at  Last 
Neutral 

Recent  Development*  Turn  That  Country 
From  Pro-Oerinaii  Attitude. 


THE  position  of  Sweden  to  the  belligerents 
has  been  unusual  at  all  stages  of  the  war 
Sweden  has  been  ostensibly  neutral  but 
officially  pro-German.  The  mass  of  the  Swed- 
ish people  have  been  pro-ally  at  most  stages 
of  the  conflict,  but  the  ruling  classes  have 
evinced  a  strong  preference  for  the  Teutonic 
cause  and  they  unfortunately  have  been  able 
to  make  themselves  most  felt. 

■  A  change  has  come  about  recently,  however. 
The  absolute  break-up  of  Russia  has  com- 
pletely changed  the  Swedish  viewpoint  which 
was  largely  dictated  by  fear  of  Russian  ag- 
gression. To-day  Sweden  is  really  neutral 
for  the  first  time  and  is  likely  to  incline  more 
and  more  to  the  Allied  side  as  time  goes  on. 
Edwin  Bjorkman  discusses  the  question  in 
Srrilin<r'n   as   follows: 

As  far  back  as  a  year  ago  the  Liberal 
and  Socialist  leaders  had  come  to  a  full 
realization  of  the  dangerous  position  in  which 
the  country  had  been  placed.  If,  nevertheless, 
they  refrained  from  using  all  the  means  at 
their  disposal  to  compel  a  more  radical  change 
when,  in  the  early  part  of  April  last  year,  the 
Hammarksjold-Wallenberg  cabinet  reluctant- 
ly surrendered  the  governmental  machinery 
to  the  equally  Conservative  Swartz-Lindman 
cabinet,  their  hesitancy  must  chiefly  be 
ascribed  to  a  fear  that  the  establishment  of  a 
truly  representative  government  at  that  time 
might  lead  to  open  conflict  with  Germany. 
Two  factors  tended  by  degrees  to  put  that 
fear  in  the  background.  One  was  the  Russian 
revolution,  which  in  one  stroke  disposed  of 
the  principal  Conservative  campaign  argu- 
ment, and  which  undoubtedly  hastened  the 
downfall   of   the   Itammarskjold   regime.     The 
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other  was  the  entrance  of  the  United  States 
as  a  belligerent,  the  importance  of  which  was 
much  better  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  the 
people   than   by   the   ruling  class. 

The  demonstrations  were  meant  to  produce  a 
rhange  of  government  policy  rather  than 
another  change  of  government.  When  they 
proved  futile  some  hotheads  clamored  for  an 
immediate  revolution.  The  Swedes,  however, 
are  ■  slow  and  patient  people,  very  orderly  in 
all  instincts.  The  radical  leaders  knew  that 
nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  final  suc- 
cess than  a  premature  resort  to  extra-parlia- 
mentary means.  The  wiser  heads  prevailed, 
and  their  wisdom  was  proved  when  the  regular 
elections  of  last  September  reduced  the 
strength  of  the  Conservatives  in  the  lower 
house  from  8tj  to  68  and  gave  the  combined 
radical  groups  a  majority  of  more  than  60 
in  both  houses.  On  October  19  a  Liberal- 
Socialist  coalition  cabinet  took  charge  of  the 
nation's  affairs,  this  being  the  first  time  in 
history  that  a  Swedish  ministry  included  re- 
presentatives of  the  Socialist  party. 

This  change  of  government  implied  a  total 
change  of  national  policy  not  from  neutral- 
ity to  belligerency,  but  from  pretended  to 
genuine  neutrality.  It  implied  a  final  and 
complete  cessation  of  practices  found  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  our  own  country 
and  our  Allies.  It  implied  a  thorough  clean- 
ing up  of  permanent  officialdom,  first  in  the 
Swedish  Foreign  Office  and  then  elsewhere. 
It  implied  a  national  attitude  rendering  a 
satisfactory  agreement  with  the  Western 
powers  not  only  possible,  but  inevitable. 
It  implied  finally  a  completion  of  that  process 
of  democratization  which,  in  Sweden  as  else- 
where, constitutes  the  one  enduring  barrier 
against  Pan-Germanism. 

The  mass  of  the  Swedish  people  standing 
back  of  the  new  government  have  no  d 
for  territorial  enlargement  in  any  direction. 
They  want  nothing  that  has  to  be  won  at  the 
expense  of  another  nation.  They  want  no 
control  of  any  social  or  racial  group  outside 
their  present  borders.  They  feel  the  precari- 
ousness  of  their  own  situation  very  keenly, 
but  they  will  risk  all  they  have  to  protect  their 
national  independence.  They  want  no  war- 
like adventures,  but  they  will  not  suffer  in- 
jury or  insult  beyond  a  certain  point.  They 
want  peace  above  all  else,  but  they  want  it  for 
the  whole  world,  and  the  only  kind  of  peace 
that  will  quite  satisfy  them  is  one  that  "makes 
the  world  safe  for  democracy." 


The  Error  of  British 
Diplomats 

H.  G.  Wells  Contends  They  Failed  to 
Understand  Russia. 


/^NE  of  the  prophets  of  the  war  has  been 
'-'  H.  G.  Wells  and  probably  no  writer  has 
written  as  much  or  as  soundly  on  war  topics 
as  has  the  author  of  "Mr.  Britling."  Wells  is 
a  fearless  writer.  He  attacks  official  ineptness 
and  established  prejudice  at  every  turn.  In 
the  course  of  an  article  on  the  Bolsheviks  in 
the  London  Daily  Mail  he  shows  that  the  Eng- 
lish diplomats  failed  utterly  to  understand  the 
men  who  grasped  the  Russian  rudder.  The 
article  develops  a  sweeping  attack  on  the 
British  diplomatic  system.     He  writes: 

There  is  a  fashion  in  the  British  press  of 
writing  of  these  new  people,  these  Bolshevik 
leaders  with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  as  though 
they  were  ignorant,  illiterate,  and  inexperi- 
enced men  of  no  account.  When  a  Bolshevik 
leader  meets  a  Junker  one  might  imagine 
Bottom  was  meeting  Theseus.  That  is  a  mis- 
conception that  must  be  put  an  end  to.  Some, 
it  is  true,  are  poor  men  of  the  professional 
class,  but  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is,  to  his  honor,  a 
poor  man  of  the  professional  class.  That, 
surely,  therefore,  is  nothing  against  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  probably  much  better 
educated  men  than  even  the  German  Junkers 
against  whom  they  are  pitted,  and  certainly 
much  better  educated  than  our  diplomatist's. 
Our   public   has    to    realize    this   fact.      These 


Fond  of  Good  Coffee? 


of  course! 

But  why  not  make  it  BETTER 
Coffee?  Coffee  at  its  [ BEST, 
in  fact — 

SEAL  BRAND  COFFEE 

Send  for  our  booklet  "Perfect 
Coffee— Perfectly  Made,"  it 
solves  the  problem.  192 
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Arthur 

Stringer's 

Latest 

Stories 


/ARTHUR  STRINGER  lias 

S£J  established  himself  as 
™^  the  Master  of  Mystery 
Stories.  No  writer  to-<lay  is 
more  before  the  magazine 
public  with  stories  that  carry 
the  elements  of  mystery  and 
romance  dextrously  inter- 
woven than  this  young  Cana- 
dian author — and  no  one  is 
more  eagerly  received. 

Mr.  Stringer  has  completed 
a  new  series  of  stories,  twelve 
in  all,  which  promise  to  out- 
shine anything:  that  he  has  yet 
done  in  this  line  of  fiction — 
and  then  '"'«'  '"  appear  rxrln- 
sively  in  MacLean's  starting 
with  the  next  (April)  issue. 
They  are  stories  of  nocturnal 
adventure  in  a  large  city  ami 
each  is  separate  and  complete 
in  itself,  although  the  same 
characters  run  throughout 
and  there  is  a  close  continuity 
of  interest.  There  is  a  distinct 
flavor  of  Stevenson  about 
these  stories;  they  carry  the 
reader  into  a  delightful  realm 
where  the  unusual  happens 
and  where  under  the  cover  of 
night  the  modern  metropolis 
changes  into  a  newer  Bagh- 
dad. 

Thus  for  a  year  Arthur 
Stringer  will  entertain  read- 
ers of  MacLean's  with  his 
newer  Arabian  Nights.  The 
arrangement  that  has  been 
made  with  him  is  further  evi- 
dence of  the  determination  of 
MacLean's  to  produce  a 
really  national  magazine. 

Starting  in  April 
Issue 


Bolshevik  leaders  arc  nun  who  have  biiri 
about  the  world;  almost  all  of  them  know 
Knglish  and  German  as  well  as  they  do  Rus- 
vnil  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
labor  movcim-nt,  with  social  and  economic 
qUMttotta,  and  indeed  with  almost  everything 
that  really  matters  in  real  politics.  But  our 
late  Ambassador,  I  learn,  never  metered  Rus- 
Just  think  what  that  racani.  Hardly 
any  of  our  foreign  Office  people  know  any- 
thing of  Russian,  of  the  Russian  press,  or 
n  thought  or  literature.  Moreover,  our 
Foreign  Office  is  crudely  ignorant  of  the  world 
of  modern  ideas.  When  one  meets  a  British 
diplomatist  on.-  has  to  talk  to  him  about  such 
thine  .ik»  to  a  lifth-form  boy,  guard - 

'gainst  any  sudden   mental  shock.     It   is 
they   who  are   the  ignorant  and   limited   men, 
Holsheviki  people.     They  knew, 
of   course,   the    Czar   and    all    his    relatn" 
beautifully.      But   the   Czar   ha.s   gone! 

That  was  all  very  well  while  diplomacy  was 
a   genteel,   tactful   sort  of   business   of  secret 
nd  the  like  that  went  on  in  and  about 
Where   there    is   ;i   Court   there   is  a 
conspiracy.    Our  Foreign  Offlea,  in  spite  of  the 
lint   that  we  are  a  great   free  democracy,  re- 
mained,    therefore,     very     conveniently     an 
eighteenth-century    atfair   so   long  as   we    had 
xardom  and  Potsdam  to  deal  with  as  our 
principal  customers,  and  even  a  certain  court- 
liness  hung,    for   thl  .ison,   and    still 
hangs,  about  the   French   Foreign   Of 

We  begin  to  learn  now  the  part  that  these 
courtly  traditions  played  in  the  Greek  trea- 
son. Gentlemanly  persons  met  gentlemanly 
persons  in  Athens  and  Petrograd  and  Sotia 
and  Constantinople  and  talked  F.nglish  or 
F'rench  with  a  tine  aloofness  from  the  tides  of 
popular  thought  and  feeling  that  are  now  run- 
ning with  irresistible  strength.  It  was  much 
more  important  that  our  diplomatists  should 
be  well  connected  and  with  easy,  good  man- 
ners than  that  they  should  have  sufficient 
intelligence  to  watch  the  thought  of  the 
country  in  which  their  Embassy  formed  a  sort 
of  charmed  island  of  charming  people.  Our 
own  Foreign  Office  people  are  still  that  sort 
of  thing.  They  know  a  vast  circle  of  influ- 
ential relations  by  their  Christian  names,  they 
know  how  all  the  royalties  are  connected  and 
things  like  that;  they  probably  speak  a  bit  of 
French  with  a  passable  accent,  and  have  some 
dusty,  ancient  Greek  in  their  mental  attics. 
They  have  heard  of  America  in  a  distant  sort 
of  way;  are  not  the  Duchess  of  So-and-So  and 
the  CmtM  of  So-and-So  Americans?  But 
China,  to  them,  is  a  source  of  tea  and  a 
Pacific  coast.     And  as  for  Russia  When 

the  Czar,  whom  they  had  always  understood 
to  be  adored  by  his  people,  was  so  righteously 
and  unceremoniously  hustled  off  the  stage, 
he  left  a  vast  hole  in  the  world  of  our  aristo- 
cratic diplomatists  which  their  minds  have  not 
had  the  vitality  to  till  in  again.  It  remains 
a  hole— waiting  for  the  Czar  to  return.  They 
are  incapable  of  apprehending  a  vast  nation 
of  p.'ople  who  are  "cousins  to  nobody," 
stirred  deeply  by  modern  ideas,  in  a  great  cre- 
ative agony.  For  that  such  education  as 
they  have  is  of  no  more  service  than  the 
training  of  a  lady's  maid  or  the  arts  of  an 
under-butler.  And,  make  no  mistake  about 
it,  they  are  getting  us  disliked,  they  are 
getting  us  horribly  disliked. 


The  Little  Wastes 

One  slice  of  bread,  or  one  uunee 
of  bread,  trusted  once  a  day  by  the 
8,000,000  people  of  Canada  amount* 
to  17  shiploads  of  good  bread  wasted 
every  year — wore  than  three  Ger- 
man submarines  could  sink.  This 
wasting  of  one  slice  of  bread  a  day 
means  adding  three  submarines  a 
year  to  the  German  nary. 

One-half  cup  of  milk  trusted  daily 
by  each  family  in  Canada  means 
45,625,000  quarts  wasted  in  n  yeur. 
Valued  at  five  ce7its  a  quart  the 
waste  would  amount  to  $6,250  a  day, 
or  would  be  equivalent  to  a  good 
hundred-acre  farm  throwti  away 
each   day. 


The 

Home  Soldier 
Is  Doing 
Her  Part 


these  strenuous  times, 
and  stern  necessities 
are  educating  all  of 
us  to  the  essentials  of 
food  quality. 

Aside  from  its  achiev- 
ed reputation  as  a 
true  builder  of  body 
and  brain, 


Grape -Nuts 


has  economical  fea- 
tures for  every  house- 
wife to  consider. 

Grape- Nuts  food  re- 
quires no  sugar,  for 
in  its  twenty-hour 
baking  a  quantity  of 
grape-sugar  is  devel- 
oped from  the  grains. 
Then,  too,  less  milk 
or  cream  is  required 
than  for  the  ordinary 
cereal. 

Barley  is  mixed  with 
wheat  in  Grape-Nuts 
providing  an  economy 
over  an  all-wheat  food 
and  further  enriching 
it.  And  it  can  be  eaten 
to  the  last  atom — not 
a  particle  of  waste. 


"There's  a  Reason" 
for  Grape-Nuts 
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Strength 

Lifers  greatest  assets  are  Health 
and  Strength  and  ^without  these  ex- 
istence becomes  intolerable. 


The  Human  Body,  under  the  best  of  conditions,  is  a  fragile  structure,  easily 
1  le  tii  climatic  conditions,  over-heating,  exertion,  metiUU  and  physical 
emotloiLs.  Tliis  subject  requires  constant  attention  if  health  and  strength 
are  to  be  continually  maintained.  The  most  sensible  method  of  preserving 
health  is  to  consume  food  which  produces  it.  The  food  which  produces 
health  is  that  which  contains  C'arbo-IIydrates.  Proteins  and  Fats.  COCOA  Is 
a  palatable  liquid  food  containing,  when  mixed  with  milk,  all  these  necessary 
substances  in  a  form  that  is  not  injurious  to  the  weakest  digestion.  For  the 
easiest  ami  mast  pleasurable  way  to  obtain  just  the  right  kind  of  nourishment 
the  body  needs,  drink  Cocoa.  For  the  best  and  quickest  results  drink;  Cowan's 
Perfection  Cocoa. 


Cowan's 
f  Cocoa— 

Perfection  Brand"*  Purest  and  Best 


Remember,  for 
the  list  and 
surest  re suits 

oriler  this 
Aran  J. 
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Schrader 

Universal 


CHRADCR'S  SOW. 


Pump 
Connection 

Price 
Fifty  Cent. 

Facilitates  Pump- 
ing and  Testing 
of  Tires.  Permits 
air  pressure  to  be 
measured  without 
detaching  pump 
from  tire-valve. 
Fits  all  pumps. 


JJmVerfyal . 


Schrader 


Universal 
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Tire  Pressure 

Gauge 

Recogni  zed  as 
best  tire  gauge 
on  the  market. 
Should  be  part 
of  the  equipment 
of  all  motorists 
who  are  interest- 
ed in  getting  the 
maximum  mile- 
age out  of  their 
tires. 

A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc. 

334  Kins  St.  Eut  .        TORONTO 

1  200  Michigan  Ai»nu«,      Chicago 
783-701   Atlantic  Are..   Brooklyn 


Price  $1.50 


Valve 
Repair  Tool 

Price 
Thirty-Five  Cent* 

A  Four  -  in  -  one 
T  o  o  1  for  Quick 
Repair  of  Dam- 
aged Cap  threads 
of  Tire  Valves; 
Removing  Valve 
Inside;  Reaming 
Damaged  V  a  1  ve 
Seat;  Retapping 
inside  thread. 
Of  value  to  all 
M  o  t  o  r  i  sts  and 
Garages. 


How  Belgium 

Decided  to  Figh 

American  Ambassador  Tells  His  Story 
the  Events  Preceding  War. 


TJRAND  WHITLOCK,  who  was  Americt 
-'-'Ambassador  in  Belgium,  is  telling  his  stoi 
of  the  war  in  Everybody's  Magazine. 

It  promises  to  be  a  remarkable  documer 
In  his  first  instalment  the  outstanding  featu 
is  the  story  of  how  the  Belgium  King  and  go 
ernment  decided  to  fight  for  their  neutralit 
Mr.  Whitlock  tells  of  the  impressive  scenes 
Brussels  as  follows: 

The  Belgian  Government's  reply  to  tl 
German  ultimatum,  a  dignified  state  pape 
saying  that  Belgium  refused  to  break  her  ei 
gagements  and  would  resist  German  aggre 
sion,  was  delivered  on  Monday  evening  at 
o'clock.  At  ten  o'clock  the  King  addressed 
telegram  of  appeal  to  the  King  of  Englan 
Tuesday  morning  at  six  o'clock  Mr.  von  Bulo 
delivered  his  Government's  note  saying  thi 
Germany  could  take  what  she  wanted  t 
force.  Germany  had  already  declared  war  o 
France.  The  Belgian  Government  had  bee 
notified  by  both  France  and  England  that  the 
would  come  to  her  defence  if  Belgian  so 
were  invaded;  the  formal  declarations  of  wt 
were  all  that  remained. 

And  at  ten  o'clock  that  morning  the  Kin 
went  to   Parliament. 

It  was  a  day  of  lovely  sunshine;  the  Belgia 
flags  of  black  and  yellow  and  red  floated  fro; 
every  house,  and  the  people  had  gather* 
early  about  the  Park  and  the  Palace  and  tl 
Parliament  buildings  to  see  the  King  and  tl 
Royal  family  go  by.  The  crowds  were  m;iss« 
along  the  sidewalks,  on  the  terre-pleins  an 
the  carre fours;  people  hung  out  of  the  wii 
dows,  even  the  roofs  were  black.  The  gard< 
civique,  the  chasseurs  and  the  infantry,  tl 
gendarmes  a  cheval  and  companies  of  Bo 
Scouts  formed  a  hedge  from  the  Royal  Palat 
along  the  Rue  Royale  to  the  Parliamer 
Houses  at  the  other  end  of  the  Park.  Tr 
Queen  went  by  first  in  a  landau,  with  th 
three  royal  children,  preceded  by  the  piquet 
de  la  Cour.  The  King,  booted  and  spurrei 
mounted  on  his  big  bay,  came  after  with  h: 
staff  and  the  escadron  Marie-Henriette  i 
their  green  tunics  and  gray  busbies  as  guar 
of  honor.  The  crowds  were  wild  with  entht 
siasm. 

At  ten  o'clock  Mr.  Gibson  and  I  drove  t 
•the  National  Palace.  Sir  Francis  Villiei 
drove  up  in  his  motor  just  as  we  arrived,  an 
I  entered  with  him  and  we  went  slowly  u 
the  red-carpeted  staircase  together  to  th 
diplomatic  gallery,  Sir  Francis  heavy  wit 
care.  The  Salle  des  Seances  presented 
scene  one  would  not  soon  forget.  All  aroun 
the  galleries  were  crowded,  the  wives  of  th 
Ministers  in  scats  opposite  us,  though  non 
of  the  ladies  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  wer 
there.  Below,  the  senators  and  deputies,  al 
in  formal  black;  some  seated,  quietly  waiting 
others  in  excited  groups,  discussing  the  ulti 
matum  of  last  night  and  the  invasion  of  th 
land.  The  Due  d'Ursel  was  there  in  the  uni 
form  of  the  Guides.  The  Ministers,  afte 
their  sleepless  nights,  were  on  their  benches 
the  Baron  de  Brocqueville,  Messieurs  Davig 
non,  Carton  de  Wiart,  Hymans,  the  new  Lib 
eral  Ministre  d'Etat,  and  Vandervelde,  th 
new  Socialist  Ministre  d'Etat,  receiving  con 
gratulations.  The  hall  is  a  semicircle,  vvitl 
columns  all  around,  not  unlike  the  chambe 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  old  Senate  | 
Washington,  though  of  course  larger.  A  red 
and-gold  fauteuil  was  placed  for  the  King  oi 
the  president's  dais;  overhead  under  th. 
statue  of  Leopold  I.  was  the  escutcheon  o 
Belgium  and  a  trophy  of  flags  of  Belgium 
and  the  Congo.  The  diplomatic  tribune  wa: 
hung  with  Belgian  flags  too.  Down  there  or! 
the  floor  before  the  president's  desk  a  greas 
green  table  was  set,  and  at  it  were  seated  th< 
president  and  the  recorders.  Gold  fauteuil; 
were  set  for  the  Queen  and  the  Royal  i'.imily 
The  colleagues  were  gathering  in  these  now 
changed  conditions;  the  last  time  we  were  as 
sembled  was  at  Ste.  Gudule,  scarcely  a   fort- 
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night    before,    at    tlu     1\     !>■■.,.  ■  :.brate 

tin  founding  of  the  Belgian  dynasty,  now  so 
rudely  shaken.     Mr.  von  Buiou  .  wag 

not  there,  nor  the  Count  Clary.  the  Austrian 
Minister.  We  waited  many  minutes,  then 
there  MOM  through  the  open  window  the 
strains  of  a  band  and  suddenly  a  voice  cried: 

"/.(l      Riilti'." 

The  deputies  sprang  to  their  feet,  'and 
against  the  solid  black  of  their  frock  coats 
there  fluttered  the  whit*  Of  the  handkerchiefs 
they  waved  as  they  shouted: 

"1'iri    In  Hi  iiif      Vive  la  Hit 

And  there  was  a  charming  Majesty,  all  in 
white,  lovely  and  gracious,  just  entered  the 
chamber  below  to  our  left,  acknowledging 
this  loyal  salute  with  sweeping  court* 
right  and  left.  She  had  a  modest  suite  the 
Countess  Henricourt  de  Grunne,  la  Grande 
Maitreste,  in  a  violet  gown,  and  the  two 
little  princes,  Leopold,  the  Duke  of  Brabant, 
the  heir  apparent,  and  Charles,  Count  of 
Flanders,  in  black  satin  suits  that  day  instead 
of  the  costumes  of  gray  they  usually  wore, 
and  the  elfish  little  Princess  Marie  J( 

The  Queen  took  the  golden  chair  placed  for 
her  on  the  left  of  the  tribune,  and  the  little 
princes  took  their  seats  beside  her,  the  little 
Count  of  Flanders  wriggling  on  his  chair  in 
such  a  boyish  manner.  The  deputies  resumed 
their  seats  and  the  chamber  for  an  instant 
was  still.  And  then  while  we  waited,  sud- 
denly there  was  a  noise  outside,  a  rumble,  a 
roar,  and  then  a  bailiff  shouted: 
Uoi!" 

Their  words  were  caught  up  by  many,  many 
voices,  swelling  to  a  hoarse  shout: 

"Le  Hoit" 

The  Queen,  the  Ministers,  the  deputies. 
everybody  arose;  we  in  the  diplomatic  gallery 
never  once  sat  down.  The  King  was  just 
below  us,  entering  the  chamber  from  the  side 
opposite  that  from  which  the  Queen  had  en- 
tered; the  deputies  were  waving  their  hands — 
no  handkerchiefs  in  them  now — and  shouting 
in  a  united  voice,  deep,  rough,  masculine,  in  a 
mighty  crescendo: 

"Vive  U  Roi     Vive  It  Boil    \'iv<  U  Soil" 

It  was  as  though  they  could  not  shout  it 
loudly  enough;  as  they  stood  there,  some  in 
tears.  Catholic,  Liberal,  Socialist,  those  dis- 
tinctions faded;  it  was  Belgium  acclaiming 
her  King. 

And  there  he  was,  in  the  fatigue  uniform 
of  a  Lieutenant-General,  booted  and  spurred, 
his  saber  clanking  at  his  side.  He  strides 
along  firmly,  swiftly  mounts  the  rostrum, 
takes  off  his  kepi,  flings  it  on  the  table  before 
him,  clicks  his  heels  together,  makes  a  smart 
military  bow,  swiftly  peels  the  white  glove 
from  his  right  hand,  slaps  the  glove  into  the 
kepi  and  without  waiting,  begins  at  once  in 
his  firm  voice  and  his  beautiful  French,  to 
read  his  speech  from  the  notes  that  he  holds 
in  his  white-gloved  hand. 

The  Queen,  the  little  princes,  the  deputies, 
resume  their  seats;    the  applause  that  fff 
His    Majesty    is    quickly    hushed    by    the    uni- 
versal adjuration  of  silence: 

"Shi     Sh!" 

The  president's  gavel  falls  on  the  green 
table.  The  stillness  in  the  chamber  is  the 
stillness  of  poignant,  nervous  tension.  The 
Ministers  in  the  front  bench  with  their  port- 
folios know  what  is  coming,  no  doubt;  but  the 
others  strain  forward — the  old  Count  Woest. 
for  instance,  with  his  hand  behind  his  deaf 
ear,  to  hear  the  fateful  words. 

The  King  is  somewhat  short-sighted;  he 
puts  on  his  pince-nez,  holds  the  narrow  little 
strips  of  paper  rather  close  to  his  eyes,  and 
begins  to  read: 

"Quand  jt  vois  oette  assemblee  fremissante, 
dans  laqucllc  il  n'y  a  plus  qu'un  seal  parti     ." 

(As  I  look  upon  this  moving  assemblage, 
in  which  there  is  but  one  party     .     .  .) 

The  emotions  break,  cries  ring  forth;  then 

"Sh!     Sh!"  again,  and  silence. 

And  the  King  goes  on:  ".  .  .  celui  de  la 
Patrie,  on  tons  les  cocurs  battent  en  ee 
moment  a  I'unisson,  mes  souvenirs  sc  repor- 
ti-nt  an  Congres  de  1830.  et  jc  vans  dimandi, 
Meesieurs:  Etrs-vous  decides  imbranlable- 
ment  a  iniiiiitenir  intact  le  Pat  rim  nine  sacre 
de  nos  ancetres?" 

(.  .  .  that  of  the  Fatherland,  in  which  all 
hearts  in  this  hour  beat  as  one,  my  thoughts 
go  back  to  the  Congress  of  1830,  and  I  ask 
you  gentlemen:  are  you  determined  stead- 
fastly to  hold  intact  the  sacred  patrimony  of 
our  ancestors?) 


The  deputies  spring  to  their  feet,  raise  their 
hands  as  though  swearing  to  an  oath  and 
cry: 

"Oui!     Ouil     Ouil 

The  King  continues;  he  strikes  out  em- 
phatic gestures  with  his  free  hand.  Below 
him  the  little  Duke  of  Brabant  looks  up  in- 
tently into  his  father's  face,  never  takes  his 
ryes  off  him.  What  are  the  thoughts  in  that 
buy's  mind?  Will  that  scene  come  back  to  him 
in  after  years?  And  how,  when,  under  what 
circumstances? 

ilence  is  intense,  too  intense  to  be 
borne,  and  now  and  then  exclamations  break 
out,  immediately  smothered  by  that  impera- 
tive "Sh!  Sh!"  The  King  reads  on,  finishing 
with   that  moving  phrase: 

"J'ai  foi  dans  nos  deetineee.  Vn  payi  qui 
ee  defend  •'impose  an  reepect  de  tous;  ce  pay* 

I  ni  pus.     Htm  sera  avec  nous  dati 
.ausc  juxte!     Vive  la  Ititijuiue  nidi  pendantel" 

(I    have   faith    in   our  destiny.     A   country 

which  defends   itself  enforces  the   respect  of 

all;    such    a    country    shall    not    perish.      God 

will  be  with  us  in  this  just  cause.     Long  live 

Belgium! . 

The  mad,  passionate  applause  breaks,  ail 
unrestruined  now;  handkerchiefs  are  waved, 
then  weeping  eyes — the  King  seizes 

his  kipi,  the  Queen  and  the  li>'  -  rise, 

and    the    King    stalks    out,    sword    clai . - 
away  on  stern  business  now! 

And  1  iind  myself  leaning  over  the  balcony 
rail,  a  catch  in  my  thro.  -,  moist. 

Then  that  stillness  again  in  the  chamber, 
intense,  vibrant  with  emotion,  the  thrill  of 
patriotism,  the  sense  of  tragedy,  the  consci- 
ousness of  assisting  at  an  historic  scene;  the 
deputies  remain  standing,  and  the  t.1 
makes  her  -weeping  courtesies  again,  right 
and  left,  then  with  the  Koyal  children  and 
her  suite,  retn 

Then  there  is  an  universal  inhalation  in  the 
chamber,  a  long  breath,  and  Baron  de   Broc- 
queville,  the  Minister  of  War  and  Prem, 
opening   Ins    portfolio,   taking   out    the    pages 
of  his  speech,  standing  up. 

.4    la   tribui, 

The  deputies  cry,  and  he  marches  down, 
climbs  up  into  the  tribune,  stands  there,  looks 
about  him,  bows.  A  handsome  man,  M.  de 
Brocqueviae;  and  a  striking  figure  there  in 
the  tribune,  in  that  moment;  tall,  svelte,  dis- 
tinguished in  black  frock  coat,  curly  hair, 
smart  mustache,  the  ribbon  of  the  Order  of 
Leopold   in   his   bout*  Bm   speaks  dra- 

matically, reading  the  German  ultimatum;  the 
Belgian  reply;  asks  almost  peremptorily  for 
a  vote  of  supplies,  and  at  the  end,  smiting  the 
tribune,  his  seal  ring  striking  sharply  on  the 
hard  wood,  he  concludes  with: 

"La  parole  est  a«x  armes!" 

The  session  is  over,  though  the  senators  and 
the  deputies  arc  to  hold  formal  sessions  to 
ratify  the  Government's  acts  and  to  vote  sup- 
plies. But  the  dramatic  tableau  is  done  and 
we  turn  to  speak  to  one  another,  and  then 
drift  out  of  the  gallery.  And  as  we  go,  the 
Prince  Koudacheff  comes  up  to  me,  takes  me 
aside  and  asks  me  to  take  over  his  legation  in 
case  he  has  to  go  away.  I  tell  him  that  I 
shall  be  honored  to  do  so,  of  course. 

On  our  way  out  the  word  went  abroad  that 
the  Papal  Nuncio  wishes  us  to  remain  and 
meet  him  a  moment  in  an  anteroom.  Mon- 
seigneur  Tacci,  as  the  only  Ambassador  at  the 
Belgian  Court,  was  the  dean  of  the  corps, 
though  the  Count  Clary,  who  had  been  at 
Brussels  longer  than  any  of  us,  usually  acted 
in  that  capacity.  We  gathered  about  him, 
then,  in  one  of  the  antechambers,  and  he 
stood  there  in  the  midst  of  us,  in  his  violet 
robes,  very  distinguished,  with  his  dark,  aris- 
tocratic features,  as  finely  cut  as  a  cameo,  and 
his  delicate  hands  that  were  so  expressive, 
speaking  to  us  in  his  soft  Italian  voice  that 
lent  its  accent  to  his  French.  He  hinted  at 
the  possibility  of  the  Court  and  Government 
going  to  Antwerp,  and  said  that  in  such  an 
eventuality  we  should  have  to  accompany 
them. 

Then  the  sunshine  once  more,  and  the 
motors  rolling  up  into  the  paved  court  before 
the  Parliament  Buildings,  and  the  colleagues 
lifting  their  tall  hats  to  each  other,  and  then 
rolling  away  in  the  crowded,  agitated,  bril- 
liant streets. 

When  I  got  back  to  the  Legation  I  found  a 
telegram  from  Washington  authorizing  me  to 
iake  over  the  French  interests,  providing  such 
action  would  not  prevent  my  taking  over  any 
other  legations  the  chiefs  of  which  might  ask 
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me  to  do  so.  And  on  the  heels  of  this,  word 
came  from  Mr.  Von  Bulow  that  he  was  leaving 
in  the  afternoon  and  would  ask  me  to  accept 
the   representation   of  German   interests. 

At  two  o'clock  then,  Mr.  Von  Strum,  the 
Secretary  of  the  German  Legation,  came,  very 
much  excited,  and  formally  delivered  Mr. 
von     Bulow's    request. 

"But  I've  agreed  to  act  for  the  French  in- 
terests," I  said. 

Mr.  von  Strum  looked  at  me  an  instant,  as 
though  he  could  not  believe  me.  I  asked  him 
to  tell  Mr.  von  Bulow  of  that  fact,  supposing 
that  in  such  a  case  Mr.  von  Bulow  would  not 
wish  me  to  act  for  German  interests.  Mr.  von 
Strum  was  nervous,  agitated  and  unstrung. 
I  suppose  that  he,  too,  had  been  without  sleep 


for  nights  on  end.  Tears  were  continually 
welling  in  his  eyes,  and  suddenly  he  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  leaned  over  his  elbows 
on  his  knees  an  attitude  of  despair.  Pre- 
sently he  looked    up. 

"Oh,  these  poor,  stupid  Belgians!"  he  said. 
"Why  don't  they  get  out  of  the  way!  Why 
don't  they  get  out  of  the  way!  I  know  what 
it  will  be.  I  know  the  German  army.  It  will 
be  like  laying  a  baby  on  the  track  before  a 
locomotive." 

He  bent  over,  stretching  his. hands  toward 
the  floor  as  though  to  illustrate  the  cruel  deed 

"/  know  the  German  army,"  he  repeated. 
"It  will  go  across  Belgium  like  a  steam- 
roller; like  n  steam-roller." 


Saving  Victims  of  Submarines 


Amazing  Stories  of  Rescues  Made  at  Sea 

UNUSUAL  stories  of  the  rescue  of  sur- 
vivors from  submarine  sinkings  are  told 
by  Ralph  D.  Paine  in  the  course  of  an  article 
in  The  Saturday  Hri-ninu  Poet.  The  article 
tells  of  a  trip  on  an  American  destroyer  en- 
gaged in 'hunting  submarines  and  the  rescues 
occurred  at  every  turn.  The  grimness  of  the 
submarine  Menace  if  revealed  in  the  stories 
that  are  told: 

A  few  days  ago  there  were  brought  in  the 
remnants  of  a  boatload  of  survivors  from  the 
F.nglish  steamer  Saet  Wah  x.  bound  out  to  the 
United  States  in  ballast  and  torpedoed  with- 
out any  warning  off  the  Irish  coast.  This 
boat  had  been  wantonly  shelled  after  pulling 
away  from  the  ship.  One  man  was  literally 
blown  to  pieces,  another  died  of  his  hurts  and 
seven  were  badly  wounded.  Luckily  the  boat 
was  not  too  shattered  to  stay  afloat  until  its 
bloody  cargo  of  derelicts  was  picked  up  and 
the  submarine  driven  off  by  a  naval  vessel. 

They  were  the  mixed  assortment  of  the 
average  merchantman's  crew  some  English- 
men, a  few  Americans,  a  brace  of  Norwegians, 
a  Spanish  lireman.  The  wounded  lay  in  a 
row  on  their  cots  in  the  hospital  ward,  where 
the  injured  have  often  been  so  many  that 
there  was  not  enough  room  tor  them.  Band- 
aged, suffering,  these  humble  victims  of  the 
Hun  bore  their  lot  with  the  patient  uncom- 
plaining fortitude  of  the  seafarer,  to  whom 
the  bitterest  vicissitudes  are  merely  in  the 
day's  work.  There  was  no  display  of  hatred. 
They  had  been  inscrutably  chosen  ai  a  target 
for  explosive  shells,  and  those  who  should 
recover  their  strength  would  go  to  sea  again 
and  risk  the  same  mischance. 

A  young  Norwegian,  twenty  years  old, 
would  never  again  stow  his  dunnage  in  the 
dingy  fo'castle  of  a  British  tramp.  A  frag- 
ment of  shell  had  smashed  his  foot  and  the 
surgeon  was  compelled  to  cut  it  off. 

"I  vas  not  much  goot  any  more."  said  hi 
quite  bravely,  "so  I  vill  home  to  my  (adder  in 
Norway  go  bimeby.  Hey  smashed  all  but  two 
mit  da  shells  before  we  abandon  ship 
Nobody  on  board  vas  hurted  but  da  steward. 
A  leetle  bit  of  shell  bumped  his  stomach,  but 
he  vas  not  hurted  much.  I  yumped  into  da 
skipper*!  boat  and  we  rowed  ahead  of  da  ship, 
clean  awav.  a  hundred  yards  anyhow.  One 
submarine*  had  ducked  under  rhi  sea  but  the 
odder  one  hauled  up  close  alongside  and 
1  da  ship  some  more.  Den.  sudden,  while 
we  vas  pullin'  hard  as  wa  eould,  she  turned 
her  guns  on  us  fellers, 

"It  VM  bad,  I  tell  you.  Due  American  horse- 
man is  vust  blown  to  hell,  noddings  left  but 
his  legs.  He  gets  -hooted  right  in  two.  It 
vas  bad  to  look  at  so  we  hove  his  lens  over 
da  side.  Pretty  soon  anodder  teller  is  shooted 
up  so  much  that  he  dies  bimeby.  Da  bottom 
it  is  full  up  mit  wounded  men.  Me'.'  I 
had  two  goot  feet  when  I  signs  on  dis  Kaxt 
Wales  ship.  Now  I  got  only  one.  Yaas,  I 
can't  understan'  why  "lose  (ioimans  shell  us 
fellers  in  da  boat.     I'retty  bad  luck,  I  tank." 

An   Irishman,  Frank  Donahue,  from  Phila- 
delphia, was  stretched  upon  another  cot,  shot 
clean   through   the   hip   and   perhaps   crippled 
for  life.     Like   the   Norwegian   he  uttered  no 
IS,   but   viewed    it    as    unfair   to   slay    men 


who  had  to  earn  their  bread  at  sea.  The 
wounded  shipmates  nearest  him  in  the  ward 
were  Robert  Barclay,  a  horse  tender  from 
Boston;  Jerry  Houlihan,  of  the  old  sod,  who 
had  shipped  in  England;  and  a  Spaniard  with 
a  swathed  head,  one  of  whose  eyes  had  been 
shot  out. 

"There  could  have  been  no  mistake?"  I 
suggested  to  Donahue.  "The  submarine  was 
surely  trying  to  get  you  in  the  boat?" 

"She  had  to  swing  her  gun  round  to  pot  us, 
sir,  for  we  were  nowhere  near  bein'  betwixt 
her  and  the  ship,"  he  answered  with  labored 
exertion,  for  he  was  quite  weak.  "An"  it  was 
only  the  fear  of  the  patrol  boat  comin'  up  in 
reply  to  our  SOS  calls  that  kept  her  from 
sinkin'  us  an'  the  mate's  boat  besides.  They 
shot  straight,  the  divils.  'Twas  what  had  wor- 
ried us  beforehand,  this  bein'  shelled  while 
adrift,  sir.  A  sailorman  gets  used  to  bein' 
torpedoed  nowadays.  There  was  men  with 
us  that  had  been  blowed  up  three  or  four 
times,  in  one  ship  after  another,  but  the  boats 
had  been  spared.  'Tis  wicked  hard  to  be 
turned  adrift  in  a  rough  sea  and  hundreds  of 
miles  from  land  maybe,  to  be  swamped  or  to 
he  dyin'  for  lack  of  food  and  water  without 
bein'  shelled  like   rats   in   a   trap." 

"And  did  you  have  any  British  gunners 
aboard,  Donahue?" 

"One  nun  mounted  astern,  sir;  and  the  pair 
of  bluejackets  popped  away  at  first,  until  the 
two  submarines  ranged  close  up.  The  ship 
was  soon  disabled  an'  the  old  man  couldn't 
turn  her,  so  the  gun  was  no  use  after  that. 
This  dead  American  mule-whacker,  Flinger 
has  name  was.  had  been  a  good,  game  lad. 
Sure,  he  never  knew  what  hit  him.  Maybe 
he  was  luckier,  after  all,  than  one  or  two  of 
US  here  that  cannot  be  patched  up  shipshape 
again. 

"They  do  tell  me,  sir.  that  some  of  these 
Hun  skippers  go  crazy  like  after  bein'  in  sub- 
marines for  a  while.  The  strain  and  the 
work  is  too  much  for  'em  an'  they  turn  des- 
perate croi  I  to  their  own  men  an'  to  the  ships 
they  sink.  'Twas  a  wicked  one  that  scuppered 
us,  an'  his  government  will  not  punish  him. 
The  Iron  Cross  for  his,  most  likely.  'Tis  a 
large  fat  score  the  Kaiser  will  have  to  settle 
with  that  God  of  his  he  is  always  gs 
about." 

Later  another  case  occurs.  A  tiny  peanut 
of  B  skitr  was  picked  up,  adrift  a  hundred 
miles    from    land. 

Five  men  and  a  boy  were  in  it,  afloat 
without  food  or  water,  for  the  kindly  Hun 
had  robbed  them  thoroughly,  even  to  the 
few  francs  in  the  skipper's  pocket.  Theirs 
had  been  a  fishing  sloop  of  only  forty  tons, 
old,  almost  worthless,  like  the  men  aboard 
her.  All  the  young  men  of  the  port  had 
gone  to  the  front  and  those  who  were  left 
must  sail  out  to  fish  or  the  women  would 
be  hungry.  The  boy  was  only  thirteen,  too 
young  to  be  a  soldier  of  France.  The  sloop, 
with  her  patched  red  sails  and  these  wiz- 
ened patriarchs  of  a  crew,  seemed  scarcely 
worth  the  vengeance  of  Imperial  Germany; 
but  it  was  a  bit  of  'rightfulness  and,  there- 
fore,   calculated    to    keep    other    poor    French 

fishermen  ashore. 

Huddled  in  their  cockleshell  of  a  skitf 
t  forlorn  sea  waifs  saw  the  destroyer 
bear  down  on  them  and  were  in  terror  lest 
it  might  be  another  visitation  of  the  enemy. 
They  trembled  in  their  wooden  shoes,  mutter- 
ing    prayers,     clasping     their     hands,     their 
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seamed  brown  visujtes  wistfully  agitated 
Kven  when  taken  aboard  they  were  perturbed 
until  the  word  Americans  was  repeated  to 
them  over  and  over  again,  and  they  had  looked 
about  tin-  deck  and  were  convinced.  Then  the 
boy  exploded  in  as  joyous  an  "Oh,  la,  la,  lal" 
M   was  ever   heard   in   France. 

Sailors  talked  of  the  Chinese  sailors  who 
had  been  saved  from  an  open  boat,  famished 
skeletons,  surviving  longer  than  the  white 
officers  merely  because  they  were  Chinese. 
How  long  they  had  been  adrift  they  could 
not  make  clear,  but  they  were  in  the  last 
I  mity  when  found.  The  British  mate  was 
still  alive,  but  the  boat  capsized  while  the 
destroyer  was  endeavoring  to  get  alongside. 
A  dozen  life  belts  were  (lung  at  him,  and  his 
hand  lifted  above  the  water  to  clutch  at  one 
of  them.  Hia  fingers  were  too  limp  and 
nerveless  to  lay  hold  and  they  slid  across  the 
belt  as  he  sank  and  vanished. 

One  of  the  Chinese  could  whisper  a  little 
pidgin  English  when  they  were  hauled  over 
the  side  to  collapse  on  deck.  The  surgeon 
fetched  whisky  from  the  medical  stores,  but 
these  hapless  heathen  refused  to  drink  it. 
A  long  parley,  stubborn  shaking  of  heads 
and  wagging  of  pigtails,  and  then  it  dawned 
upon  their  fuddled  minds  that  these  saviors 
mre  not  Germans  who  were  trying  to  kill 
them  with  poisoned  whisky.  Jabbering,  apolo- 
getic, they  gulped  it  down  and  showed  signs 
of  animation. 

Incredible  as  fact,  much  too  wild  for 
fiction,  are  the  experiences  of  the  open  boats 
as  they  have  been  related  to  the  crews  of  the 
stroyers.  None  is  more  amazing  than  that 
of  the  sailor  imprisoned  beneath  the  over- 
turned boat.  With  a  crowd  of  his  shipmates 
he  abandoned  their  sinking  steamer,  but  the 
toppling  seas  soon  capsized  them.  All  were 
drowned  but  three,  who  somehow  found  them- 
selves caught  under  the  boat,  which  floated 
keel  up.  Washed  there,  they  became  jammed 
btween    the   thwarts   and   the   bottom   boards. 

The  poor  wretches  were  able  to  keep  their 
heads  clear  of  the  water  and  to  breathe. 
Apparently  they  were  unable  to  free  them- 
selves or  else  they  dared  not  let  go  and  try 


to  dive  and  swim  clear  and  so  drown  out- 
side. They  clung  there,  knowing  that  the 
hope  of  rescue  was  utterly  futile,  for  no 
passing  vessel  would  trouble  itself  to  stop 
and  examine  a  capsized  boat.  The  bind, 
instinctive  desire  of  life  restrained  them  from 
letting  go  and  making  an  end  of  it. 

At  length  two  of  them  succumbed  and  their 
bodies  washed  about   in   the   gloomy  confined 
where   the   third   man   still  held  on  and 
in    remaining    alive.      Through 


days  and  nights  he  managed  to  survive  be- 
neath the  boat  and  then  had  strength  enough 
to  flounder  out  from  under  the  gunwale  and 
gain  the  open  sea.  There  he  hauled  himself 
up  on  the  boat  and  sprawled  across  the  keel. 
The  sea  had  become  mercifully  smooth  and 
he  was  not  washed  off.  For  three  days  longer 
he  floated  before  being  sighted  and  taken  off. 
He  recovered  and  his  story  was  accepted  as 
true  by  the  Admiralty,  which  had  received  a 
report  of  the  loss  of  the  steamer. 


The  German  Octopus 


Germany's   Propaganda    in  Allied   ('"//,/ 
trie*  Must  he  Met  and  Defeated. 

THK  urgent  necessity  of  counteracting 
the  political  propaganda  with  which  Ger- 
many has  been  so  sedulously  honeycombing 
the  Allied  countries  and  the  direful  results  of 
which  have  been  seen  in  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion and  the  Italian  debacle  is  advocated  by 
W.  Morris  Colles  in  Th.  Sinrn.nth  Century. 
He  says  in  part: 

It  must  here  he  stated,  with  all  possible 
insistence,  that  its  menace  is  deadly  and 
urgent,  and  that,  unless  the  several  belliger- 
ents of  the  Entente  organize  their  civil  armies, 
with  a  single  purpose,  they  will  risk  disasters 
which  will  threaten  their  own  national  integ- 
rity, and  imperil  the  existence  of  the  Alliance 
itself.  Their  armies  and  navies  may,  on  the 
eve  of  victory,  crowning  a  bravery  which 
beggars  all  the  records  of  chivalry,  find  them- 
selves robbed  of  the  fruits  by  the  shameful 
folly  of  the  peoples  they  are  defending  from 
horrors  unspeakable  and  a  future  which  would 
be  a  living  death. 

The  case  for  a  Supreme  War  Council,  so 
auspiciously  fnaugurated  at  Versailles — which 
it    is    needless    to    recapitulate    here — applies 


with  even  greater  urgency,  if  this  be  conceiv- 
able, to  that  for  a  Supreme  Civil  Council. 

As  matters  stand  it  is  indubitable  that  the 
Allies  have  been  worsted  in  civil  strategy  in 
every  one  of  the  scenes  which  have  flashed 
across  the  stage  on  which  this  mighty  drama 
is  being  acted  before  the  gaze  of  a  bewildered 
world.  It  is  a  humiliating  reflection,  for  ail 
of  them  alike,  that  a  people  whose  pinchbeck 
pretensions  to  superiority  in  arms,  in  science, 
in  the  humanities,  have  one  by  one  been 
proved  by  demonstration  to  be  empty  as  the 
"cracking  of  thorns  under  a  pot,"  should  have 
won  a  long  succession  of  triumphs.  There 
cannot,  however,  be  any  shadow  of  doubt  at 
to  the  fact.  Nor,  if  we  are  content  to  "wait 
and  see,"  will  there  long  be  any  great  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  consequences.  This  is  nu 
time  for  beating  about  the  bush  nor  for 
mincing  one's  words.  The  facts  call,  and  call 
loudly,  for  hard  thinking  and  plain  statement. 
If  it  can  be  shown  that  these  calamities  might 
have  been  or  can  be  averted,  it  is  not  another 
occasion  for  simply  seeking  scapegoats  whom 
we  can  drive  into  the  wilderness  of  obscurity 
in  order  that  they  may  expiate  the  sins  of 
those  who  sit  in  the  seats  of  the  mighty. 
But,  if  the  Allied  people  can  really  safe- 
guard themselves  against  these  manoeuvres, 
all  questions  as  to  the  responsibility  for  past 
blunders  may  be  left  for  settlement  after  the 
Continued  on  page  68. 
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Hand  Craft  Applied  to  Tires 

When  machines  become  endowed  with  human  judgment,  a 
machine-made  tire  xMAY  become  as  good  as  a  Marathon  tire, 
built  by  HAND.  Keen  eyes  and  skilled  fingers  are  respon- 
sible for  every  process  in  the  construction  of 


TIRES 


TUBES 


When  you  buy  Marathon  Tires  you  buy  s  Kit  VICE  and  SAT 
ISFACTION— not  a  paper  guarantee  I  Nevertheless,  Marathon 
Angle  Tires  are  adjusted  to  a  basis  of  5,000  miles — the  Runner 
and  I'lain  Tread  to  3,500  mile*.  For  sale  at  all  garage.?, 
together  with  Marathon  Laminated  Tubes,  lied  and  Grey. 

Made  by 

The  Marathon  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


Limited 
ST.  CATHARINES,  ONTARIO 


Toronto  Office: 


608  Yonge  Street 


American   Plant  at  Cuyahoga  Falls.  Ohio 
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The  Man  Who  Betrayed  Russia 


A  Description  of  Lenin,  Leader  of  the 
Bolsheviki. 


WHO  is  Lenin,  the  man  who  tormented 
the  Bolsheviki  movement  and  caused  the 
betrayal  of  Russia  into  German  hands?  The 
leader  of  the  Socialists,  he  and  his  vociferous 
lieutenant  Trotzky  have  between  them  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  Russia  into  warring  fac- 
tions. There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of 
mystery  about  Lenin  the  man  which  is  dis- 
pelled by  a  carefully  compiled  estimate  and 
description  of  him  in  Current  Opinion.  It 
reads  in  part. 

Lenin  is  no  Jew.  Not  a  drop  of  Hebrew 
blood  is  discoverable  in  his  ancestry  for  gen- 
erations, if  the  personal  history  of  the  man 
be  told  truthfully  in  the  Rome  Avanti.  That 
Socialist  organ  is  his  eulogist,  of  course,  its 
impressions  of  a  mild,  spiritualized  and  mag- 
netic Lenin  contrasting  vividly  with  the  subtle 
villain  incarnate  to  the  London  Post  in  this 
same  Vladimir  Ulianoff  Lenin.  This  man 
from  nowhere,  as  the  British  organ  calls  him, 
has  as  many  biographies  as  he  has  names. 
He  has  been  plain  Ulianoff,  Zederbaum,  Rudo- 
vitch,  Gratschky.  His  homes  have  been  all 
over  the  continent  of  Europe.  Nevertheless, 
says  the  organ  of  Italian  Socialism,  Lenin — 
his  rightful  name,  the  Ulianoff  hyphenated 
with  Lenin  in  some  signatures  being  a  tribute 
to  his  mother — is  a  true  Russian,  the  son  of  a 
man  banished  in  his  time  for  his  political 
opinions.  Lenin's  brother  was  executed  for 
treason  in  the  old  Romanoff  days. 

Lenin  himself,  in  the  character  sketches 
published  abroad,  appears  to  have  been  born 
in  or  near  Moscow  forty-five  years  ago,  being 
a  trifle  older  than  Trotzky.  Lenin,  like 
Trotzky,    got   part   of   his    education    at   the 


great  university  in  Odessa.  Trotzky  and 
Lenin-— by  no  means  in  such  accord  as  recent 
despatches  suggest — are  as  the  poles  apart 
in  aspect.  Lenin  on  the  maternal  side  in- 
herits the  melancholy  and  reserve  of  the 
"Great  Russian"  stock  from  which  his  mother 
sprang.  She  transmitted  to  Lenin,  the  Avanti 
says,  his  vigorous  frame,  his  broad  shoulders, 
his  brown  hair,  light  in  youth  and  now  re- 
enforced  with  a  beard  worn  long.  The  steel- 
dark-blue  of  the  eye,  the  width  of  the  brow 
and  the  repose  of  manner  lend  Lenin  off  the 
platform  the  blinking  gravity  of  the  tradi- 
tional German  professional  type,  particularly 
since  he  took  to  the  occasional  wearing  of 
horned  spectacles.  He  is  unlike  Bolsheviki  in 
general  in  his  habit  of  carrying  a  light  cane. 
In  his  bigness  lacking  fat — Lenin  impresses 
all  as  fine-looking.  The  chin,  now  masked  by 
the  beard,  is  strong  and  the  jaw  firm  with  a 
pronounced  Adam's  apple.  Lenin  looks  well 
in  a  beard,  but  he  has  gone  as  shaven  as  a 
priest,  especially  when  in  flight  from  the  old 
spy  police. 

Lenin's  capacity  to  influence  the  young, 
especially  those  of  generous  instincts  and  In- 
tellectual keenness,  is  conceded  by  the  Euro- 
pean newspaper  correspondents  who  draw 
such  hostile  portraits  of  him  in  the  Paris 
Tempi  and  the  London  Timra.  Krylenko,  the 
luckless  Bolsheviki  commander,  is  a  conspicu- 
ous example.  From  the  time  he  appeared 
at  the  university  in  Petroerad  until  he  went 
over  to  the  Bolsheviki.  Krylenko  swore  by 
Lenin.  So  did  Zinovieff,  another  scion  of  an 
old  house,  flighty  and  fantastic,  heir  to  a 
great  landed  nronerty  and  now  a  convert  to 
"the  ideas."  So  did  Techicherin,  the  unhappy 
man  put  in  prison  by  the  English  when  he 
appeared  in  London  as  "Ambassador"  from 
the  Bolsheviki.  He  is  the  son  of  a  former 
Mayor  of  Moscow,  wealthy  in  his  own  right, 
educated,  a  bureaucrat  with  a  bright  future; 
but  Lenin  made  him  a  revolutionary.  This 
strange  capacity  of  Lenin's  to  throw  the  spell 


of  his  own  magnetism  over  the  ardent  souls 
of  inexperienced  idealists  is  one  source  of 
his  power.  The  Avanti  must  go  for  a  parallel 
as  far.  baek  as  Socrates,  who  was  charged  with 
corrupting  the  youth  of  his  native  city  just 
as  Lenin  was  held  responsible,  ten  years  be- 
for  the  war,  when  a  brilliant  student  in  the 
military  academy  horrified  a  rich  and  promi- 
nent family  by  throwing  up  his  commission  in 
the  army  and  joining  the  revolutionists. 

On  the  platform,  facing  an  audience  of 
soldiers  and  peasants,  the  slow  Lenin  is  to 
the  French  observer  a  transformed  man.  With 
eyes  of  lightning,  a  tongue  of  flame  and  words 
that  burn,  he  talks  of  the  enemy.  There  is  a 
whole  Lenin  vocabulary,  our  contemporary 
notes,  by  which  the  follower  of  Lenin  can  be 
detected  as  he  talks-  By  "the  enemy"  Lenin 
means  the  bourgeois.  By  "emancipation"  he 
means  the  abolition  of  production  for  private 
profit,  the  end  of  "affaires,"  as  the  French 
say,  or  "business."  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  put  it. 
Lenin  has  very  little  use  for  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  because,  as  he  contends,  it  set  the  ex- 
ample of  commercialsm,  which  Germany 
followed  in  the  last  century.  The  only  remedy 
economically  is  Marxian.  In  the  political 
sphere  there  must  be  direct  law-making  by 
the  people  and  direct  elections  even  of  the 
highest  army  officers.  In  impressing  these 
views  upon  an  audience,  Lenin,  we  read,  be- 
gins in  an  unexpectedly  pleasing  voice,  loud 
and  clear  as  a  bell,  earnest  in  tone.  He  uses 
very  simple  words  always.  He  saws  the  air 
with  a  forefinger  at  first;  but  as  he  proceeds 
he  suggests  the  leader  of  a  French  orchestra, 
so  numerous  are  his  gestures,  so  easy  his 
bendings  from  the  waist.  In  the  excitement 
of  the  peroration  he  runs  his  hands  over  his 
big  head  and  chin.  He  promises  land  in  the 
name  of  the  revolution,  bread  in  the  names  of 
the  revolution,  boots  and  shoes  in  the  name 
of  the  revolution.  His  best  oratorical  effect 
results  from  a  sardonic  laugh  at  the  expense 
of  capitalistic   government. 
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YOU  like  to  make  Easter  a  festive  day.     You  have  flowers  in 
your  home,  candies  and  Easter  rabbits  for  the   children, 
and  to    complete    the    gladness  of  the  day  you  strive  to 
serve   especially  tempting  meals.       Start    with   a   breakfast  of 
Swift's  Premium  Ham. 

The  succulent  fat  all  crispy  around  the  edges;  the  juicy,  exqui- 
sitely flavored  lean  has  a  zest  and  a  savor  which  plainly  tell  of 
the  special  care  in  its  preparation.  Only  the  careful.  Premium 
cure  and  the  fragrant  smoke  of  slow  hickory  fires  could  carry 
to  every  morsel  of  this  ham  such  delicacy,  such  delicious  flavor. 

This  year  make  your  Easter  breakfast  a  memorable  one.  Serve 
Swift's  Premium  Ham.  See  how  heartily  your  family  will  ap- 
preciate its  unusual  flavor  and  fineness. 


TORONTO 


SWIFT    CANADIAN    CO. 

Limited 
WINNIPEG 


EDMONTON 


SuiiftS  Premium  Ham 
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Drawing*    from   the   Front   by    H.   W.   Cooper. 
Canadians   entering    a    captured    hamlet    on    the    West    Front. 


The  German  Octopus 

<  'mitinued  from  page-65. 


conclusion  of  peace.     It  is  foolish  to  wash  any 
more  dirty  linen  in  public. 

German  propaganda  has,  of  course,  always 
been  at  work  in  both  the  ante-bellum  and  post- 
bellum  epochs.  Nor  need  these  periods  be 
very  sharply  distinguished.  In  both  it  was 
much  more  destructive  than  constructive. 
The  writer  has  a  vivid  reeollection  of  a 
proposition  which  reached  a  leader-writer  on 
a  leading  morning  daily  newspaper  in  the 
year  1880,  offering  a  substantial  retainer  con- 
ditional upon  his  securing  the  insertion  in 
the  journal  in  question  of  articles  which 
would  be  supplied,  from  time  to  time,  from  a 
German  source.  The  proposal  was,  of  course, 
promptly  communicated  to  the  proprietors 
and  incontinently  rejected  without  thanks. 
The  example  is,  doubtless,  one  of  many. 

The  Government  at  last  admits  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  very  seditious  organiza- 
tions exists  in  the  country,  and  are  known  to 
have  been  at  work  in  many  industrial  centres, 
and  especially  in  the  South  Wales  coalfields. 
.ireaching  peace  and  opposing  conscription, 
for  all  the  world  as  if  their  spokesmen  wen- 
marionettes  worked  from  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
itself.  All  the  while,  too,  German  agents  are 
known  to  be  spending  German  money  like 
water  here  in  the  despairing  effort  to  bring 
upon  England  evils  exactly  analogous  to  those 
of  the  liolshevik  or  Bolo  pattern.  It  will  be 
'■ur  own  fault  if  we  do  not  find  a  short  way 
to  combat  these  onslaughts  and  the  efforts  of 
those  unworthy  fainatmtt  who  appear  to  re- 
gard with  equanimity  a  future  with  our  necks 
under  the  heel  of  the  Hun. 

It  is,  however,  proof  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  of  this  necessity,  at  the  moment,  to 
indicate  in  rapid  outline  some  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  German  octopus  has  got  its  ten- 
tacles round  a  few  of  its  victims  since  the  out- 
break of  war.  Each  is  typical.  Et  una  di»ce 
omnes.  Malhias  Erzberger,  who  has  through- 
out the  war  been  in  control  of  the  pi 
ganda  office  of  the  German  Admiralty  in  the 
Budapester  Stras s. -,  li.-rlin,  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  German  Government  Bun 
and  run  under  the  fostering  care  of  von 
Tirpitz.    has    reduced    chicanery    to    a    science. 


It  has  been  computed  that  i'16,000,000  a 
year  has  been  expended  by  Germany  on  pro- 
paganda during  the  war.  All  such  estimates 
must,  of  course,  be  a  mere  matter  of  guess- 
work, and  the  point  is  not  material  save  as 
affording  some  measure  of  comparison  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  the  Allied  estimate  of 
the   value  of  this  weapon. 

Now  there  appealed  in  the  newspapers  in 
July  the  following  obscure  paragraph  which. 
at  the  time,  attracted  little  attention  and 
passed   without  comment: 

"Two  large  advertising  and  press  agencie- 
have  been  formed  one  in  Berlin  and  the 
other  in  Essen.  They  are  backed  by  large 
capitalists,  among  whom  is  Krupps.  The 
aim  of  these  agencies  is  pan-German  propa- 
ganda at  home  and  abroad." 

The  great  armament  firm  at  the  time,  as 
before  and  since,  had  its  hands  pretty  full. 
and  that  it  should  have  thought  fit  to  add  to 
its  activities  in  this  direction  was  not  with- 
out a  special  significance.  Krupps  have,  it  is 
true,  always  recognized  the  power  of  the 
pi-ess.  The  Rheinixche  Westfalisrhe  Xritung 
has   long  been   the   property  of  the  firm,  and 


they  are  credited  with  a  controlling  voice  in 
the  Tagliche  Rundschau,  to  say  nothing  of  at 
least  half  a  dozen  other  German  newspapers. 
For  that  matter  it  may  be  safely  suggested 
that  Essen  owns  or  controls  many  journals 
in  belligerent  as  well  as  in  neutral  countries. 

Krupps  have  "interests"  manned  by  the 
picked  men  of  the  business  world  in  almost 
every  country.  The  owners  of  huge  mining 
and  coal  concessions,  they  have  their  managers 
or  agents  in  every  centre  or  market  of  the  raw 
materials  required  for  armament  and  mun- 
itionment.  They  hold  large  patent  and  other 
rights  in  this  country  and  they  have  their 
agents  here  in  our  midst,  of  whom  many,  we 
do  not  doubt,  have  not  only  escaped  intern- 
ment, but  remain  an  active  source  of  mis- 
chief. There  is  not  a  single  Allied  country 
which  possesses  a  machinery  capable  of  meet- 
ing that  of  Krupps  on  equal  terms. 

The  true  lesson  of  German  propaganda  is. 
however,  better  learnt  from  concrete  ex- 
amples than  from  abstract  generalities.  The 
Caporetto  disaster  is,  at  the  moment,  as  we 
have  said,  a  signal  triumph.  It  is,  if  you 
examine  the  facts,  so  far  as  these  have  been 
permitted  to  become  known,  perfectly  obvious 
that  such  a  harvest  would  never  have  ripened 
but  for  a  careful  sowing  of  the  seed  in  the 
ground.  The  Italian  soldiery,  or  rather  that 
section  who  ran  away  or  laid  down  their  arms 
-the  truth  of  the  whole  story  has  yet  to  be 
fully  established—and  are  now  expiating  their 
crime  as  slaves  to  their  ruthless  seducers, 
could  not  have  been  corrupted  by  a  few  old 
wives'  tales,  nor  deluded  in  any  great  num- 
bers by  the  forged  copies  of  the  Corriin-  delta 
Sera  and  the  Giornale  4'Italia,  with  their 
flamboyant  stories  of  Italian  women  and 
children  being  slaughtered  by  licentious 
French  and  brutal  British  troops.  To  read  of 
French  cavalry  riding  down  and  sabring  help- 
less crowds  in  the  streets  of  Milan  could,  too, 
have  hardly  excited  anything  but  derision 
even  amongst  the  most  ignorant  soldiers  in 
the  Ialian  army. 

And  what,  it  may  be  asked,  were  the  Italian 
officers  doing  all  the  while  this  balderdash 
was  being  distributed  broadcast  under  their 
noses?  German  mendacity,  we  know  to  our 
cost,  has  been  too  often  ignored.  The  truth  is 
that  the  Allied  official  estimate  of  its  powers 
for  evil  is  all  wrong.  We  ourselves  brush 
aside  a  naked  lie  as  simply  contemptible,  in- 
stead  of  cabling  a   crushing  dementi. 

If  the  case  of  the  Italian  press  usefully 
illustrates  the  enemy  methods,  Germany  is 
practising  exactly  the  same  sort  of  subter- 
fuge in  France.  It  is  no  secret  that  Boloism 
is  much  more  far-reaching  than  has  been  per- 
mitted to  appear.  The  French  Government  is 
perfectly  wide  awake  and  has  shown  itself 
commendably  capable  of  meeting  the  emer 
gency.  "Lysis"  more  than  hints,  however, 
that  the  same  firm,  suitably  camouflaged,  of 
course,  are  at  work  in  England.  We  see  no 
reason,  on  a  priori  grounds,  to  doubt  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  suggestion.  It  does  not,  at 
first  sight,  appear  to  be  quite  clear  how  such  a 
plan  would  work  out.  Any  communiques 
which  such  an  agency,  however  disguised 
ordered  to  be  inserted,  would  have  to  be  very 
cleverly  wrapped  up.  For  it  is  unthinkable 
that  any  British  journal  would  deliberately 
allow  itself  to  be  used  by  the  enemy.  The  sug- 
gestion may,  nevertheless,  explain  many  eryp 
tic  paragraphs,  often  of  neutral  origin,  or  so 
called,    which    have    appeared    in    the    press. 


fc^ 


When    the    world    reads    that    a 


Drawings   from   the  Front  by   H.  W.   Cooper, 
village    has    heen    captured    this    is    what    is    meant. 
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astutely  directed.  whatcM-r  their  I— mlllg 
purpose,  to  stirring  up  strife  among  us. 
Are  our  own  people,  for  alll  their  cour- 
age, immune  to  so  sinister  a  method 
of  undermining  their  contidence?  A  work- 
ing man  reads  in,  it  may  be,  his  one 
intl  only  journal,  as  it  seems  to  him,  bona  /ide 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  wur  and 
specious  pleas  in  favor  of  an  early  pi 
Round  the  corner,  too,  he  finds  the  agitator, 
primed  with  arguments  to  drive  the  lesson 
home.  He  has  so  far  been  left  without  warn- 
ing and  without  inspiration  from  any  of  our 
leading  men. 

The  case  of  poor,  unhappy  Russia  stands 
on  all  fours  with  that  of  Italy,  save  that  the 
consequences  are,  as  it  seems,  there  so  ter- 
ribly irremediable.  Here,  again,  the  Allies 
had  plenty  of  notice  M  to  what  was  afoot. 
Ther"  is  scarcely  a  feature  in  the  whole  hide- 
ous spectacle  that  was  not  forecast  in 
urgent  messages  from  Petrograd.  All  were 
warned  over  and  over  again  that  the  Rus- 
sian masses  were  in  a  state  of  abysmal  ignor- 
ance, more  especially  as  to  British  traditions 
in  particular  and  the  Allied  war  aims  in 
general.  Sir  George  Buchanan  has  unques- 
tionably discharged  his  official  functions  with 
undaunted  courage  during  a  period  of  stress 
and  strain  almost  beyond  human  endurance. 
It  was  not  in  his  unaided  power  to  do  more. 
But  it  cannot  be  contested  that  Germanism, 
heedless  to  disguise,  had  a  perfectly  free 
hand  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  Russian  State.  If  you  look  at  the  founda- 
tions on  which  the  Bolshevik  conspiracy  was 
built,  you  can  see  standing  out  an  amazingly 
thorough  organization  working  above  as  well 
as  underground  all  the  while.  The  seduction 
of  such  large  masses  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  people  to  a  point  which  made  them 
ripe  for  civil  war,  murder  and  h  Reign  of 
Terror  was  not  done  in  a  day.  Lenin's  plot 
would  have  collapsed  long  ago  but  for  its 
German  backing,  and  so  long  as  the  Alios 
permit  these  machinations  to  be  pursued, 
without  even  the  barest  pretence  of  a  counter- 
offensive,  the  troubles  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready reaped  the  first-fruits  will  prevent  the 
restoration  of  ordered  Liberty  in  the  place  of 
unbridled  Licence  in  All-the-Kussias.  tier- 
many  has  willed  a  Baton  of  Terror  in  Russia. 
Siberia.  Esthonia,  and  even  Kuban  have  de- 
clared themselves  independent  Republics,  and 
they  signalize  this  event  by  withdrawing  all 
their  troops  from  the  Russian  front.  It  does 
not  call  for  any  very  great  acumen  to  detect 
the  villain  of  the  piece. 

In  China,  again,  the  enemy  is  keeping  alive 
the  ferment  of  revolution.  Foiled  in  her 
specious  coup  d'etat,  aimed  at  the  restoration 
of  the  dynasty,  she  is  now  addressing  her- 
-eli'  to  the  congenial  task  of  engineering  re- 
curring ministerial  crises  and  driving  home 
the  wedge  between  the  northern  military 
leaders  and  the  southern  provinces,  hoping 
thus  to  avert  the  danger  of  a  strong  coalition 
and  foment  disintegration,  decay  and  revolu- 
tion. Only  the  other  day  a  Goverment  official 
consulted  by  the  writer  as  to  the  trend  of 
enemy  action  remarked,  "Oh,  we  needn't 
worry  about  China."  It  is  the  acme  of  laissez- 
faire.  We  need  not,  if  you  please,  worry 
about  this  limitless  reservoir  of  man-power, 
which  the  enemy  has  long  marked  down  as 
his  happy  hunting-ground! 

•fhere  is  a  curious  sameness  about  German 
propaganda,  but  in  "the  unchanging  Kast" 
that  is  almost  an  advantage.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  the  Deutsche  Zeitung  is  still  being 
presented  to  all  the  men  who  matter  in  China, 
as  it  has  been  for  years.  Such  a  trifle  as  a 
declaration  of  war  would  not  be  permitted  to 
affect  German  activities  materially.  During 
the  last  few  days  we  have  had  from  Tientsin 
reports  that,  clearly  under  German  inspiration 
the  vernacular  press  is  setting  about  categori- 
cal statements  that  "Japan  is  negotiating  for 
a  separate  peace."  The  next  move  will  un- 
doubtedly be  the  quotation  from  the  Chinese 
press  of  this  little  story.  Thus  Germany  hopes 
to  discount  Viscount  Ishii's  exposure  of  her 
intrigue  to  close  the  "Open  Door"  in  China 
which  so  narrowly  failed  of  complete  success. 
The  Marquess  of  Lansdowne's  letter  — ■  of 
which  it  is  well  known  German  propagandists 
have  made  the  most  all  over  the  world,  and 
not  without  a  certain  amount  of  success — is 
at  the  same  time  being  used  by  Pekin  journals 
a3  a  proof  of  British  decadence,  which  is  not 
Continued  on  page  72. 


To  Satisfy 
A  Public  Demand 

We  offer  The  Brunswick  to  those  who 
want  an  all-record  phonograph.  Those 
who  arc  discontented  with  the  old-time 

limitations.  Hundreds,  we  find,  have 
waited  long  for  this  final  type  instrument. 
All  knew  it  had  to  come. 

Once  you  hear  The  Brunswick  play  all 
the  different  leading  records,  you'll  de- 
cide to  have  this  phonograph — no  other. 

Send  to-night  for  this  ALL- Record 
Catalogue  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 
where  you  can  hear  this  final  Phono- 
graph. Prices  945.00  to  $250.00. 
Oept.  M.L. 
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Save     Your    Back    With    A 
Cadillac 

A  Cadillac  will  save  you  m  my  an  hour  of  the 
harder  work  .if  bousecleaning.  It  will  clcin 
your  rugs,  carpet*,  curtains,  mattresses,  etc  . 
thoroughly  ami  quickly.     The 

CADILLAC 

ELECTRIC  VACUUM  CLEANER 

is  the  lowest  priced  lacuum  cleaner  on  the 
Canadian  market,  durably  constructed  and 
giving  Al  service. 

We  will  send  you  a  Cadillac  on 
FREE  trial  if  you  wish.  Write 
to-day  for   further  particulars  to 

CLEMENTS  MFG.  CO. 

78  Duchess  Street,  TORONTO 
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THE  Polish  for 
ALL  Your  Furniture 

Try  p  *  Ced  a  r  P  ol  i  ah  on  your 
Piano — it's  a  good  test.  You  will 
find  that  it  give-?  a  result  so  re- 
markable that  you  can  really  feel  • 
the  instrument  looks  like  "new." 
The  effect  of  O-Cedar  on  your 
Piano  will  prove  that  this  is  the 
Polish  for  nil  your  furniture. 

Quick  —  Clean  —  Wonderful 
in  its  results 

One    reason    for    tb<     mcaenrfu] 

results  obtained  by  using  O-Cedar 
Polish  is  that  O-Cedar  Cie4H$. 

A  few  drops  on  i  doth  damp 
with  water,  will 

fectly      harnilewa      "hither"'      thai 
quickly  removes  .ill  dirt. and  I 
film.     Then    a    light    robbing   with 
cloth    gives    that    clean    ^r- 
face  «  brilliant    polish. 

I  se  0  floors   (whether 

n  lin- 
oleums.    Apply  it  always  with  the 
d  tr  Polish  Mop— obtainable  In 
twn  shapes  at  the  reasonable 
of    $1.50.  O-Cedar    Polish   t 
in    several    sixes — selling    at 
25c  per  bottle  up  to  $3.00  for 
gallon    can. 
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CLEANS  AS  IT  POLISHES 
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THOUGHT    liy    thousand!    of 

discriminating    buyers 

because        of        demonstrated 

superiority. 

17  black  degrees,  with  or 
without  eraser  tips,  and  hard 
and  medium  copying*.  All 
perfeet! 

American     l.ead     Pencil     Co. 
240    Fifth    Are..    New    York  | 
and    Clapton,    London,    En*r. 
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Will  Japan  Aid  Allies  by  Sending  an 
Army  to  France? 


An  Interesting  Opinion  Expressed  by 
Marqvis  Okuma. 


WILL  Japan  take  a  more  active  part  in 
the  war?  This  question  was  pro- 
pounded by  Gregory  Mason  to  Marquis 
Okuma,  the  aged  ex-premier  of  Japan  and 
the  old  statesman  gave  a  frank  reply  which, 
as  reported  in  The  Outlook,  gives  an  interest- 
ing view  of  Japanese  policy.  Mr.  Mason 
writes: 

Lately  the  Japanese  press  has  been  full  of 
editorials  and  interviews  purporting  to  prove 
how  impossible  it  is  for  Japan  to  do  more  in 
the  war  than  she  is  doing,  and  especially  that 
it  is  out  of  the  question  to  consider  sending 
Japanese  troops  to  any  European  front.  All 
this  seems  to  be  called  forth  by  the  belief  that 
there  is  danger  that  the  Allies  will  ask  Japan 
to  make  greater  sacrifices.  The  intimations 
from  Washington  that  the  Ishii  mission  had 
arranged  with  the  American  State  Depart- 
ment for  an  enlargement  of  Japan's  share  in 
the  war  have  been  the  cause  of  much  discus- 
sion and  speculation  in  Japan.  So  I  asked 
Marquis  Okuma  if  he  thought  Japan  would 
do  anything  more  in  the  war  than  she  has 
been  doing.     Said  he: 

"It  cannot  be  said  that  Japan  will  not  do 
more,  because  conditions  may  change.  At 
present  it  can  only  be  said  that  public  opinion 
is  all  against  sending  Japanese  soldiers  to 
Europe-  The  people  feel  that  Japan  has  done 
her  part,  and  they  don't  see  why  she  should 
do  more.  We  have  swept  the  Germans  from 
the  Far  East,  which  was  our  field.  Our  people 
feel  that  the  other  fronts  are  very  remote. 
The  Allies  must  not  be  unfair  to  Japan  be- 
cause of  this  feeling  of  our  people.  We  recog- 
nize that  it  is  a  war  for  democracy,  that  it  is 
a  war  for  international  justice.  It  isn't  that 
we  don't  sympathize  with  our  Allies,  but 
that  we  doubt  the  need  of  helping  them  with 
men,  now. 

"Remember,   it   took   two  and   a   half  years 


for  American  public  opinion  to  be  roused  to 
the  point  of  wanting  to  fight.  In  a  sense 
you  are  nearer  the  war  than  we — at  least 
you  have  suffered  more  from  German  sub- 
marine attacks.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
Japanese  public  opinion  on  this  question  will 
change.  The  capture  of  Petrograd  by  the 
Germans  might  make  a  change  in  Japanese 
feeling.  Any  likelihood  of  a  German  advance 
east  through  Russia,  either  now  or  as  a 
result  of  victories  later,  would  alarm  the 
Japanese  people-  Other  things,  too,  might 
change  public  opinion  here.  Anyway,  Jap- 
anese officers  are  in  France  studying  the 
military  problems  there  closely,  and  our  army 
is  keeping  up  to  date — in  case  it  should  be 
needed." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Japanese  are 
more  vitally  interested  in  the  French  front 
than  in  any  other?"  I  asked.  "What  front  do 
you  think  the  Japanese  would  probably  go  to 
in  case  their  troops  should  be  sent  abroad?" 

"That,"  he  replied,  "would  be  determined 
largely  by  our  public  opinion.  You  know  we 
Japanese  are  much  moved  by  matters  of  senti- 
ment. I  should  imagine  that  public  opinion 
would  favor  the  Western  front,  for  it  is  part 
of  the  Samurai  spirit  to  choose  the  hardest 
tasks.  We  would  perhaps  send  half  a  million 
men,  perhaps  more,  but  we  would  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  that  many  men  at  once,  anyway.  We 
would  hope  to  be  given  twenty  to  fifty  miles 
of  the  Western  front,  and  we  would  pray  to  be 
given  Hindenburg,  Mackensen,  or  the  Crown 
Prince  as  our  opponent.  Then  we  would  drive 
in,  ready  to  lose  half  of  our  five  hundred  thou- 
sand men  or  all  of  them,  but  confident  that  we 
could  strike  the  Germans  such  a  blow  that, 
with  the  pressure  of  our  Allies  on  each  side, 
the  Germans  would  fall  back  to  the  Rhine. 

"That  is  the  Samurai  spirit,  and  Japan 
would  fight  in  that  spirit  or  not  at  all.  Lesser 
tasks  on  weaker  fronts  do  not  appeal  to  our 
national    sentiment. 

"You  can  sympathize  with  that  feeling,  you 
Americans,  who  can  match  the  hardihood 
which  our  people  have  inherited  from  our 
Samurai  with  the  stern  courage  which  you 
have  inherited   from  your  Puritans." 


The  Wolf  of  Wall  Street 


The   Career  of  David  Lamar,   the  Only 
Man  J.  P.  Morgan  Feared. 


THERE  was  a  much  feared  man  on  Wall 
Street  once.  During  the  past  two  years 
he  has  been  in  a  Federal  prison.  When  this 
appears  he  will  be  at  liberty  again — David 
Lamar,  one  time  called  "The  Wolf  of  Wall 
Street."  Something  of  his  career  is  told  by 
H.  de  Wissen  in  The  Forum. 

It  has  been  said,  and  not  denied,  that  Lamar 
was  the  only  man  the  late  J.  P.  Morgan  feared. 
And  it  is  true  that  scores,  if  not  hundreds  of 
men,  including  big  men  in  finance,  politics 
and  other  large  lines  of  activities,  made  no 
•attempt  to  deny  that  they  feared  this  myster- 
ious man  who  came  unsung,  unheralded,  un- 
known, out  of  the  West  from  a  small  adver- 
tising agency,  headed  straight  for  Wall  Street, 
and  within  a  year  began  to  make  big  men 
down  there  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

The  very  nature  of  operations  in  Wall 
Street  is  such  that  they  cannot  be  transacted 
entirely  in  the  open.  Directors,  operators 
and  many  others  meet  behind  closed  doors,  and 
correspondence  is  not  all  filed  away  in  the 
general  letter  file.  It  is  as  fatal  to  show 
your  hand  in  speculative  Wall  Street  as  in 
poker,  yet  only  the  deals  are  surrounded  with 
mystery,  not  the  dealers.  We  know  the  men, 
who  they  arc,  where  they  are,  how  to  reach 
them,  at  least  with  a  note.  There  is  nothing 
mysterious  about  them.  David  Lamar,  how- 
ever, was  a  mystery.     His  name  appeared  on 
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no  office  doors.  No  one  knew  the  hour  or 
day  or  even  week  of  his  coming  into  Wall 
Street,  yet  he  acquired  a  fortune,  or  several 
fortunes,  by  his  various  operations  and,  de- 
spite the  mystery  surrounding  him,  few  men 
appeared  so  much  in  public  prints  as  he.  It 
was  difficult  to  locate  him,  practically  impos- 
sible to  find  him  in  any  office,  even  his  home 
address  was  somewhat  of  a  mystery  at  times, 
yet  he  was  almost  always  around  when  it  was 
worth  his  while  to  be  around. 

This  is  not  a  judgment  of  Lamar.  He  has 
already  been  judged  and  he  has  paid  what- 
ever society,  backed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, has  demanded  him  to  pay.  He  is  free 
again,  and  so  there  can  be  no  diatribe  as  to 
his  merits  or  demerits.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  he  was  widely  known,  he  wan  widely- 
feared,  he  wan  called  the  "Wolf  of  Wall 
Street,"  and  there  were  reasons  for  it  all.  He 
was  attaeked  in  the  public  prints,  he  was  car- 
tooned, he  was  arrested  and  re-arrested,  he 
was  in  various  legal  entanglements  and  the 
papers  and  magazines  printed  much  about 
him,  some  mere  chronicles  of  ceurt  action, 
and  much  of  the  "they  say"  class  of  gossip. 
There  was  always  much  smoke,  and,  of  course, 
there  was  some  fire,  else  he  would  not  have 
been  sent  to  prison,  but  his  full  story  will 
never  be  known.  Only  that  which  it  may 
please  him  to  tell  will  ever  be  revealed. 

Whether  Lamar's  name  is  really  Lamar  or 
Jones,  few  know.  He  is  somewhat  of  the 
Spanish  type,  a  very  distinguished  appearing 
man,  forceful,  large,  square-jawed  and  of 
engaging  personality.  One  surprising  thing 
about  him  is  his  eyes — they  are  not  cold  and 
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gn-y  and  keen,  as  one  might  believe;  they  do 
not  remind  one  of  a  "wolf"  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  His  eyes  arc  large,  kind,  mild.  They 
look  out  at  you  with  a  friendly,  engaging 
gleam;  they  (lash  understanding^  and  give 
i-vidi'iK •!•  of  a  rapid-fire  brain,  but  they  i 
glare    or    harden. 

The  thing  that  finally  landed  David  Lamar 
behind  Federal  prison  bars  for  two  years  was 
the  impersonating,  over  the  telephone,  of 
Congressman  A.  Mitchell  Palmer.  This  is  the 
way  a  newspaper  of  December  4,  1914, 
worded   it : 

"David  Lamar  was  yesterday  found  guilty 
Of  impersonating  I  Federal  officer  in  an  al- 
leged attempt  to  defraud  J.  1'.  Morgan  &  Co. 
and   the   United  States  Steel  Corporation." 

Lamar  had  petty  difficulties  for  many  years, 
but  things  began  to  get  really  hot  for  him 
along  in  1918,  when  the  publication  of  a 
story  discrediting  the  dissolution  of  the  Har- 
riman merger  brought  him  into  the  fiercest 
of  public  limelight.  Judge  Lovett  intimated, 
in  his  conservative  way,  that  the  stories  had 
been  spread  to  embarrass  the  company  be- 
cause of  its  refusal  to  pay  blackmail.  Other 
directors  of  the  Union  Pacific  were  far  more 
outspoken.  They  declared  that  a  notorious 
and  thoroughly  discredited  market  operator, 
whose  questionable  actions  had  gained  for 
him  the  name  of  "Wolf  of  Wall  Street,"  had 
dated  himself  with  a  New  York  lawyer  in 
an  attempt  to  blackmail  the  Union  Pacific  and 
itf  bankers  through  intimations  of  their 
power  over  ultra-radical  members  of  Congress. 

This  brought  on  an  investigation  which  dis- 
elosed  the  fact  that  a  prominent  lawyer,  Mr. 
Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  received  frequent  tele- 
phone calls  purporting  to  be  from  Congress- 
man Palmer.  This  voice  over  the  telephone 
offered  to  influence  certain  committees  of  the 
House — for  a   consideration. 

Naturally,  Congressman  Palmer  was  sur- 
prised and  shocked  when  Mr.  Ledyard  told 
him  of  "his"  conversations.  And,  quite  as 
naturally,  Mr.  Ledyard  then  tried  to  arrange 
a  persona]  interview  with  the  voice,  which 
continued  to  declare  itself  to  be  that  of  Con- 
gressman Palmer,  and,  of  course,  he  failed. 
Finally,  however,  the  "voice"  agreed  to  name 
a  representative  in  whom  Mr.  Ledyard  would 
have  complete  confidence.  Arrangements  were 
made  and  at  the  appointed  hour  there  ap- 
peared Mr.  Edward  Lauterbach,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  New  York  Bar.  This 
occurred  in  Mr.  Ledyard's  office,  February  6, 
1913. 

In  Lamar's  trial  in  the  Federal  District 
Court  on  December  2,  1914,  his  attorney,  H.  E. 
Davis,  said:  "We  are  willing  to  admit  our 
client,  David  Lamar,  was  the  person  who  held 
telephone  conversations  with  Mr.  Ledyard  at 
the  times  testified  to."  There  was,  before 
this,  a  Congressional  investigation  at  which 
Lamar  admitted  that  he  was  the  man  at  the 
other  end  of  the  telephone.  He  stated,  not 
without  apparent  amusement,  according  to 
publications  at  that  time,  that  for  reasons  of 
his  own  he  had  impersonated  many  Congress- 
men in  his  time. 

It  is  said  that  he  came  to  New  York  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  from  Omaha,  where  he 
was  a  railroad  advertising  man  in  the  firm  of 
King,  Lewis  &  Co.  In  New  York  he  started 
as  a  small  speculator.  Soon  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Henry  Hart,  who  had  been  for 
many  years  the  president  of  the  Third  Avenue 
Railroad  Company  and  who  then  had  about 
$6,000,000.  In  a  short  time  Lamar  was  Hart's 
confidential  man.  Then  came  long  litigation 
over  the  manipulation  of  Third  Avenue  stock 
and  it  was  discovered  that  Hart  had  lost  about 
$5,000,000.  It  was  never  made  clear  exactly 
how   he   had   lost   it. 

Later  Lamar  became  known  as  James  R. 
Keene's  "gum  shoe  man,"  and  both  of  them 
made  much  money  in  United  States  Leather 
common  stock.  It  wasn't  until  about  1901 
that  Lamar  began  to  get  somewhat  unfavor- 
able notoriety  in  the  paper.  About  that  time 
the  late  E.  H.  Harriman  had  something  to 
say  about  him.  Harriman  made  the  claim 
that  in  1901  Lamar  had  offered  to  prevent 
Keene  and  his  bull  pool  bringing  adverse  liti- 
gation against  the  management  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  providing  Harriman  would  ally 
himself  with  Lamar 
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The  German  Octopus 
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unnatural,  and  a  presage  of  Britain's  down- 
fall, which  involves  a  tion  sequitur. 

But  the  octopus  is  omnivorous.  The  French 
had  the  good  luck  to  capture,  lately,  en  bloc 
the  German  Mission  to  Abyssinia,  where,  "ac- 
cording to  plan,"  they  had  been  fomenting 
the  downfall  of  the  dynasty.  The  menace  of 
German  influence,  through  a  Pretender,  to 
British,  Italian,  and  French  Somaliland  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  In  South  America,  again, 
for  all  its  belligerency,  Germany  is  busily  at 
work,  but  now  underground.  In  the  Argen- 
tine they  have  managed  to  stave  off  the  evil 
day,  and,  characteristically,  in  return  foment- 
ed a  railway  strike.  All  tne  same  the  Buenos 
Aires  correspondent  of  The  Times  predicts 
that  the  Argentine  will  become  the  "Greece  of 
South  America."  Germany  has,  it  is  said, 
succeeded  in  making  the  maintenance  of 
neutrality  vital  to  President  Irigoyen  and 
the  Radical  Party.  Here,  too,  clerical  influ- 
ence has,  we  are  told,  been  cast  in  Germany's 
favor. 

The  story  is  the  same,  take  what  country 
you  will.  A  semi-ofhcial  statement  from 
Athens,  for  instance,  declares  that  German 
propagandists  are  busily  at  working  shaking 
the  morale  of  Greece  on  exactly  the  Russian 
and  Italian  lines.  Spain,  Norway,  Sweden 
are  also  in  the  clutches  of  the  octopus,  al- 
though they  vainly  hope  that  the  blessed  word 
"neutrality"  will  prove  their  salvation.  They 
forget  the  octopus  never  lets  go  its  grip. 

An  Inter-Allied  Propaganda  under  the 
control  of  a  Supreme  Civil  Council,  directed 
with  vision,  is,  we  believe,  the  true  answer 
to  the  enemy  challenge.  It  has  already  been 
far  too  long  deferred.  Its  methods  can  only 
be  settled  by  conjoint  authority,  and,  obvi- 
ously, lie  outside  the  sphere  of  public  discus- 
sion. In  the  same  way.  no  doubt,  its  policy 
and  practice  at  home  are  imperatively  matters 
of  domestic  concern  for  each  of  the  Allies.  It 
is  not  possible  for  one  Ally  to  step  between 
another  and  its  armies  or  its  people,  and  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  unnatural  that  one  and  all 
should  prefer  to  keep  their  own  counsel,  al- 
though this  may  be  a  source  of  weak: 

One  consideration,  however,  arises  which  is, 
in  its  application,  common  to  all.  It  is  the 
traditional  method  of  the  older  diplomacy  to 
surround  itself,  like  the  Veiled  Prophet  of 
Khorassan,  in  a  web  of  mystery.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  unfair  to  suggest  any  parallel 
between  its  underlying  motives  and  those 
which  actuated  Mokanna.  The  tradition  of 
secrecy  has,  however,  throughout  the  war 
been  enforced  without  discrimination.  So 
far  as  military  necessities  prevail  it  is,  of 
course,  inevitable,  but  it  does  not  seem  to 
possess  the  like  cogency  where  we  have  to 
meet  enemy  civil  action.  All  the  Allies  possess 
the  most  wonderful  examples  of  enemy  propa- 
ganda, and  all.  W«  believe,  alike,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  United  States,  with  its 
virile  vision,  hide  them  away  in  their  archives 
as  sacrosanct  and  not  for  vulgar  eyes.  We 
ourselves  possess  collections,  scattered  through 
many  departments,  and  never  co-ordinated, 
which  would  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  Ger- 
many's manoeuvres.  But  the  fiat  has  gone 
forth  from  the  wiseacres  who  control  these 
precious  proofs  of  German  guile,  and  publi- 
cation is  not  to  take  place  "until  long  after 
the  end  of  the  war."  They  will  then,  no  doubt, 
provide  amusing  reading  for  posterity,  but 
posterity  instead  of  smiling  at  Germany's 
foolishness  is  more  likely  to  form  its  own  con- 
clusions as  to  the  unwisdom  of  our  neglect  to 
use  them  at  the  time  so  that  their  influence 
could  have  been  sterilized  and  their  mendaci- 
ties held  up  to  the  ridicule  and  reprobation  of 
the  civilized  world.  It  is  argued  that  to  give 
them  publicity  is  to  comply  with  the  enemy's 
wish  and  enhance  their  effect.  But  is  the 
Allied  cause  so  poor  of  justification  that  it 
need  fear  exploded  enemy  teachings  or  preach- 
ings? We  may  not  be  able  to  compete  on 
even  terms  in  this  orgy  of  infamy,  but  if  it 
were  pitilessly  exposed  in  all  its  utter  de- 
pravity we  should  at  once  inflict  a  crowning 
moral  defeat  upon  the  enemy. 

A  Cimmerian  darkness  is  not  the  happiest 
atmosphere  for  a  country  at  war.  It  can 
neither  satisfy  nor  reassure.  We  have,  Heaven 
knows,  given  our  foes  information  enough  and 


to  spare.  We  have  indulged  in  a  carnival  of 
candor  as  to  our  national  shortcomings.  In 
a  war  of  peoples  it  is,  above  all,  vital,  and  at 
this,  "the  fateful  hour  of  mankind,"  it  is 
our  sacred  duty  to  preserve  the  national  bal- 
ance. At  the  front  our  soldiers  must  be  kept 
secure  from  being  deluded  by  those  songs  of 


victory  which  the  enemy  sing  twice  a  day. 
At  home  our  watchword  should  be  "Trust  the 
people."  This  is  not  the  moment  for  scolding 
and  fault-finding.  The  masses  have  given 
proofs  and  to  spare  of  a  high  courage.  They 
have  shown  themselves  strong  to  labor  and 
to  endure.  The  enemy  will  surely  fail  to 
shake  their  allegiance  to  the  commonweal  if 
we  dispel  the  darkness  by  which  it  is  being 
obscured.  Darkness  begets  doubt,  doubt  de- 
spair.    "Let  there  be  light." 


The  Pawns  Count 

Continued  from  page  46. 


broad  blinds.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her  visitor.  She  listened  intently  to  every 
word  he  had  to  say.  Despite  some  vague 
feeling  of  mistrust,  which  she  acknow- 
ledged to  herself  might  well  have  been 
prejudice,  she  found  the  situation  interest- 
ing, even  stimulating.  Her  few  excur- 
sions into  the  world  of  high  politics  had 
never  brought  her  into  such  a  position  as 
this.  She  felt  both  flattered  and  inter- 
ested— attracted,  too,  in  some  nameless 
way,  by  the  man's  personality,  his  persis- 
tence, his  daring,  his  whole-heartedness. 
The  situation  was  instinct  with  interest  to 
her. 

"But  why  make  it  to  me?"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"You  are  to  be  my  delegate,"  he  an- 
swered. "Take  the  substance  of  what  I 
say  to  you  to  your  uncle.  Try,  for  your 
country's  sake,  to  interest  him  in  it.  The 
offer  which  I  make  shall  save  you  a  vast 
amount  of  sacrifice.  It  shall  save  your 
dislocating  the  industries  of  the  country 
and  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  disturbing  and 
yet  inadequate  militarism.  I  offer  you,  in 
short,  a  German  alliance  against  Japan." 

"The  value  of  that  offer,"  Pamela  re- 
marked thoughtfully,  "would  depend 
rather  upon  the  issue  of  the  present  war, 
wouldn't  it?" 

Fischer's  face  darkened.  His  tone  was 
almost  irritable.. 

"That  is  already  preordained,"  he  said 
firmly.  "You  see,  I  will  be  quite  frank 
with  you.  Germany  has  lost  her  chance 
of  sweeping  and  complete  victory.  The 
result  of  the  war  will  be  a  return  to  the 
ttatu*  quo  ante.  Yet,  believe  me,  Ger- 
many will  be  strong  enough  to  settle  some 
of  the  debts  she  owes,  and  the  debt  to 
Japan  is  one  of  these.' 

"Still,  there  is  the  practical  question  of 
getting  men  and  ships  over  from  Germany 
to  America,"  Pamela  persisted. 

"It  is  already  solved,"  was  the  swift 
reply.  "At  the  proper  time  I  will  show 
you  and  prove  how  it  can  be  done.  At 
present,  not  one  word  can  pass  my  lips. 
It  is  one  of  the  secrets  on  which  the 
future  of  Germany  depends." 

"And  the  price?"  Pamela  asked. 

"That  America  adopts  our  view  as  to 
the  high  seas  traffic,"  Fischer  replied. 
"This  would  mean  the  stopping  of  all  sup- 
plies, munitions  and  ammunition  from 
America  to  England.  We  offer  you  an 
alliance.  We  ask  only  for  your  real  and 
actual  neutrality  for  the  remainder  of 
the  war.  We  offer  a  great  and  substantial 
advantage,  a  safeguard  for  your  coun- 
try's future,  in  return  for  what?  Simply 
that  America  will  pursue  the  course  of 
honor  and  integrity  to  all  nations." 

"America,"  Pamela  declared,  "has  never 
failed  in  this.' 

Fischer  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"There  is  more  than  one  point  of  view," 
he  reminded  her.  "Will  you  take  my  mes- 
sage with  you  to  Washington  to-morrow?" 


"Yes,"  Pamela  promised,  "I  will  do  that. 
The  rest,  of  course,  remains  with  others. 
I  do  not  myself  go  so  far,  even,"  she  added, 
"as  to  declare  myself  in  sympathy  with 
you." 

"And  yet,"  he  insisted,  with  swift  vio- 
lence, "it  is  your  sympathy  which  I  desire 
more  than  anything  in  the  world — your 
sympathy,  your  help,  your  companion- 
ship; a  little — a  very  little  at  first — of 
your  love." 

"I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not  a  very  sat- 
isfactory person  from  that  point  of  view," 
Pamela  confessed.  "I  have  a  great  sym- 
pathy with  every  man  who  is  really  out 
for  the  great  things,  but  so  far  as  you  are 
concerned,  Mr.  Fischer,  or  any  one  else," 
she  went  on,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
"I  have  no  personal  feeling." 

"That  shall  come,"  he  declared. 

"Then  please  wait  a  little  time  before 
you  talk  to  me  again  like  this,"  she  said, 
rising  and  holding  out  her  hand.  "At 
present  there  is  no  sign  of  it." 

"There  is  so  much  that  I  could  offer 
you,"  he  pleaded,  gripping  the  hand  which 
she  had  given  him  in  farewell,  "so  much 
that  I  could  do  for  your  country.  Believe 
me,  I  am  not  talking  idly." 

"I  do  believe  that,"  she  admitted.  "You 
are  a  very  clever  man,  Mr.  Fischer,  and  I 
think  that  you  represent  all  that  you 
claim.  Perhaps,  if  we  really  do  negoti- 
ate  " 

"But  you  must!"  he  interrupted  impati- 
ently. "You  must  listen  to  me  for  every 
reason  —  politically  for  your  country's 
sake,  personally  because  I  shall  offer  you 
and  give  you  happiness  and  a  position 
you  could  never  find  elsewhere." 

For  a  moment  her  eyes  seemed  to  be 
looking  through  him,  as  though  some 
vision  of  things  outside  the  room  were 
troubling  her.  Her  finger  had  already 
touched  the  bell  and  a  servant  was  stand 
ing  upon  the  threshold. 

"We  shall  meet  in  Washington,"  Mr. 
Fischer  concluded,  with  an  air  of  a  pro- 
phet, as  he  took  his  leave. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

IT  was  within  half  an  hour  of  closing 
time  that  same  afternoon  when  Lut- 
chester  walked  into  James  Van  Teyl's 
office.  The  young  man  greeted  him  with 
some  surprise. 

"Will  you  do  some  business  for  me?" 
Lutchester  asked,  without  any  prelimin- 
aries. 

"Sure?" 

"How  many  Anglo-French  will  you  buy 
for  me?  I  can  obtain  credit  by  cable  to- 
morrow through  any  bank  for  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  pounds." 

"You  want  to  buy  Anglo-French?"  Van 
Teyl  repeated  softly. 

His  visitor  nodded. 
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"Any  news?" 

Lutchester  hesitated,  and  Van  Teyl  con- 
tinued with  an  apologetic  gesture. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  That's  not  my  job, 
anyway,  to  ask  questions.  I'll  buy  you 
twenty-five  thousand,  if  you  like.  Guess 
they  can't  drop  much  lower." 

Lutchester  sat  down. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said,  "I  will  wait." 

A  little  ripple  of  excitement  went 
through  the  office  as  Van  Teyl  started  his 
negotiations.  It  seemed  to  Lutchester 
that  several  telephones  and  half  a  dozen 
perspiring  young  men  were  called  into 
his  service.  In  the  end  Van  Teyl  made  out 
a  note  and  handed  it  to  him. 

"I  could  have  done  better  for  you  yes- 
terday," he  observed.  "The  market  is 
strengthening  all  the  time.  There  are  pro- 
bably some  rumors." 

A  boy  went  by  along  the  pavement  out- 
side waving  a  handful  of  papers.  His  cry 
floated  in  through  the  open  window: 

REPORTED   LOSS  OF   MANY   MORE 

GERMAN  BATTLESHIPS. 

BRITISH  CLAIM  VICTORY. 

Van  Teyl  grinned. 

"You  got  here  just  in  time,"  he  mur- 
mured, "but  I  suppose  you  knew  all  about 
this." 

"I  have  known  since  three  o'clock,"  Lut- 
chester replied,  "that  all  the  reports  of  a 
German  victory  were  false.  You  will  find, 
when  the  truth  is  known,  that  the  German 
losses  were  greater  than  the  British." 

"Then  if  that's  so,"  Van  Teyl  remarked, 
"I've  got  one  client  who'll  lose  a  hatful 
which  you  ought  to  make.  Coming  up 
town?" 

"I  should  like,  if  I  may,"  Lutchester 
said,  "to  be  permitted  to  pay  my  respects 
to  your  sister." 

"Why,  that's  fine!"  Van  Teyl  exclaimed 
unconvincingly.  "We'll  take  the  subway 
up  to  Fifty-Eighth  Street." 

They  left  the  office  and  plunged  into  the 
indescribable  horrors  of  their  journey. 
When  they  stepped  out  into  the  sunlit 
street  on  another  atmosphere,  Van  Teyl 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  companion's  arm  in 
friendly  fashion. 

"Say,  Lutchester,"  he  began,  "I  don't 
know  that  you  are  going  to  find  Pamela 
exactly  all  that  she  might  be  in  the  way 
of  amiability  and  so  on.  I  know  these 
things  are  done  on  the  other  side,  but  here 
it's  considered  trying  your  friends  pretty 
high  to  take  a  lady  of  Sonia's  reputation 
where  you  are  likely  to  meet  vour  friends. 
No  offence,  eh?" 

"Certainly  not,"  Lutchester  replied.  "I 
was  sorry,  of  course,  to  see  you  last  night. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sonia  is  an  old  friend, 
and  my  dinner  with  her  had  an  object.  I 
think  I  could  explain  it  to  your  sister." 

"I  don't  know  that  I  should  try,"  Van 
Teyl  advised.  "For  all  her  cosmopolitan- 
ism, Pamela  has  some  quaint  ideas.  How- 
ever, I  thought  I'd  warn  you,  in  case  she's 
a  bit  awkward.    .     .     ." 

Pamela,  however,  had  no  idea  of  being 
awkward.  She  welcomed  Lutchester  with 
a  very  sweet  smile,  and  gave  him  the 
tips  of  her  fingers. 

"I  was  wondering  whether  we  should 
see  you  again  before  we  went,"  she  said. 
"We  are  leaving  for  Washington  to- 
morrow." 

"By  the  three  o'clock  train.  I  hope?" 
he  ventured. 

She   raised   her   eyebrows. 

"Why,  are  you  going,  too?" 

"I  hope  so." 
"I    should   have    thought    most   of   the 
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Here  Is  What  Is  Holding 
You  Down,  Bill 


And  I  am  going  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you  about  it.  You  have  a 
position — let's  call  it  a  jol) — you  receive  so  many  dollars  each  week  which 
is  supposed  to  cover  the  amount  of  work  you  turn  out  for  your  company, 
perhaps  it  does.  Probably  you  think  you  are  worth  more,  but  if  you  are 
why  not  show  your  employer  that  your  salary  is  not  quite  sufficient — 
prove  it  to  him  by  getting  out  and  hustling  during  your  spare  hours. 

Don't  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  boss — you  may  be  short  on  head  work, 
qualify  yourself  for  a  better  position  by  learning  salesmanship. 

You  can  use  more  money — you  would  like  to  have  your  pay  increased 
next  Monday  but  do  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that  there  are  many  others 
who  can  fill  your  place  and  who  would  be  glad  to  get  it — it  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  you  are  nailing  up  boxes  or  a  secretary  to  the  President 
of  some  big  corporation. 

Prepare  yourself  for  a  better  position  by  learning — make  your  spare 
hours  count.  Learn  to  sell.  A  salesman  need  never  be  idle.  Salesman- 
ship comes  in  handy  no  matter  what  you  are  doing. 

We  teach  you — your  spare  time  is  all  we  want.  In  a  very  short  time  we 
can  mould  you  into  a  salesman  or  saleswoman  and  your  income  is  going 
to  be  increased.  We  will  give  you  a  training  in  salesmanship  and  what  is 
more  we  will  pay  you  for  learning.  Your  teaching  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  people  who  know  salesmanship.  Could  any  offer  be  fairer 
to  you — a  free  course  in  salesmanship  and  money  while  you  are  learning. 
Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day. 


THE    MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    COMPANY,    LIMITED. 
143   University    Ave..   Toronto,   Ont. 

I    like    the    way    your    ad.    reads,    my    name    and    address    appear      below.      Send    me 
full   particulars   whhout  obligations. 


Name 


—  Address    
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munition  works,"  she  observed,  "were 
further  north." 

"They  are,"  he  acknowledged,  "but  I 
have  business  in  Washington.  By  the  by, 
will  you  both  come  out  and  dine  with  me 
to-night?" 

Van  Teyl  glanced  at  his  sister.  She 
shook  her  head. 

"I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said,  "but  we  are 
engaged.  Perhaps  we  shall  see  something 
of  you  in  Washington." 

"I  have  no  doubt  you  will,"  Lutchester 
replied.  "All  the  same,"  he  added,  "it 
would  give  me  very  great  pleasure  to  en- 
tertain you  this  evening." 

"Why  particularly  this  evening?"  she 
asked. 

L_T  E  looked  at  her  with  a  queer  direct- 
■*■  *■  ness,  and  Pamela  felt  certain  very 
excellent  resolutions  crumbling.  She  suf- 
fered her  brother  to  leave  the  room  with- 
out a  word. 

"Because,"  he  explained,  "I  think  you 
will  find  a  different  atmosphere  every- 
where. There  will  be  news  in  the  evening 
papers." 

"News?"  she  repeated  eagerly.  "You 
know  I  am  always  interested  in  that." 

"The  reports  of  a  German  naval  victory 
were  not  only  exaggerated,"  Lutchester 
said  calmly,  "they  were  untrue.  Our  own 
official  announcement  was  clumsy  and 
tactless,  but  you  will  find  it  amplified  and 
explained    to-night" 

Pamela  listened  with  an  interest  which 
bordered  upon  excitement. 

"You  are  sure?"  she  exclaimed. 

"Absolutely,"  he  replied.  "My  notifica- 
tion is  official." 

"So  you  think  if  we  dined  with  you,  the 
atmosphere  to-nigrht  would  be  different?" 
she  observed,  with  a  sudden  attempt  at 
the  recondite. 

Lutchester  looked  into  her  eyes  without 
flinching.  Pamela,  to  her  annoyance,  was 
worsted  in  the  momentary  duel. 

"We  cannot  always  choose  our  atmos- 
phere," he  reminded  her. 

"Mademoiselle  Sonia  is  perhaps  con- 
nected with  the  regulation  of  the  munition 
supplies  from  America?" 

"Maidemoiselle  Sonia,"  Lutchester  as- 
serted, "is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  Apart 
from  that,  it  was  my  business  to  talk  to 
her." 

"Your  business?" 

Lutchester  assented  with  perfect 
gravity. 

"Within  a  day  or  two,"  he  said,  "now,  if 
you  made  a  point  of  it,  I  could  explain  a 
great  deal." 

Pamela  threw  herself  into  a  chair  al- 
most irritably. 

"You  have  the  cult  of  being  mysterious, 
Mr.  Lutchester,"  she  declared.  "To  be 
quite  frank  with  you,  you  seem  to  be  the 
queerest  mixture  of  any  man  I  ever 
knew." 

"It  is  the  fault  of  circumstances,"  he 
regretted,  "if  I  am  sometimes  compelled 
to  present  myself  to  you  in  an  unfavor- 
able light.  Those  circumstances  are  pass- 
ing. You  will  soon  begin  to  value  me  at 
my  true  worth." 

"We  had  half  promised,"  Pamela  mur- 
mured, "to  go  out  with  Mr.  Fischer  this 
evening." 

"The  more  reason  for  my  intervention," 
Lutchester  observed.  "Fischer  is  not  a 
fit  person  for  you  to  associate  with." 

She  laughed  curiously. 

"People  who  saw  you  at  the  roof-garden 
last  night  might  say  that  you  were 
scarcely  a  judge,"  Pamela  retorted. 

"People  who  did  not  know  the  circum- 
stances might  have  considered  me  guilty 


of  an  indiscretion,"  Lutchester  admitted, 
"but  they  would  have  been  entirely  wrong. 
On  the  other  hand,  your  friend  Fischer  is 
a  would-be  murderer,  a  liar,  and  is  at 
the  present  moment  engaged  in  intrigues 
which  are  a  most  immoral  compound  of 
duplicity  and  cunning." 

"I  shall  begin  to  think,"  Pamela  mur- 
mured, "that  you  don't  like  Mr.  Fischer!" 

"I  detest  him  heartily,"  Lutchester  con- 
fessed. 

"I  find  him  singularly  interesting," 
Pamela  announced,  sitting  up  in  her 
chair. 

"I  dare  say  you  do,"  Lutchester  replied. 
"Women  are  always  bad  judges  of  our 
sex.  All  the  same,  you  are  not  going  to 
marry  him." 

"How  do  you  know  he  wants  to  marry 
me?"  Pamela  demanded. 

"Instinct!" 

"And  what  do  you  mean  by  saying  that 
I  am  not  going  to  marry  him?" 

"Because,"  Lutchester  announced,  "you 
are  going  to  marry  someone  else." 

Pamela  rose  to  her  feet.  There  was  a 
little  spot  of  color  in  her  cheeks. 

"Am  I,  indeed!"  she  exclaimed.  "And 
whom,  pray?" 

"That  I  will  tell  you  at  Washington," 
Lutchester  promised. 

"You  know  his  name,  then?" 

"I  know  him  intimately,"  was  the  cool 
reply.  "What  about  our  dinner  to-night?" 

"We  are  going  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Fischer,"  Pamela  decided. 

"I  really  don't  think  so,"  Lutchester  ob- 
jected. "For  one  thing,  Mr.  Fischer  will 
probably  have  to  attend  the  police  court 
again  later  on." 

"What  about?" 

"For  having  hired  a  famous  murderer 
to  try  and  get  rid  of  me,"  Lutchester  ex- 
plained suavely. 

"Do  you  really  believe  that?"  Pamela 
scoffed.  "Why  should  he  want  to  get 
rid  of  you?    What  harm  can  you  do  him?" 

"I  am  trying  to  find  out,"  Lutchester 
replied  grimly.  "Still,  since  you  ask  the 
question,  the  pocket-book  which  is  on  its 
way  to  Germany,  and  which  I  picked  up 
when  Nikasti  was  taken  ill " 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  about  that!"  Pamela 
interrupted.  "That  is  the  one  thing  that 
always  sets  me  thinking  about  you.  What 
did  you  do  it  for.?  How  did  you  know 
what  it  meant  to  me?" 

"Divination,  I  imagine,"  Lutchester 
answered,  "or  perhaps  I  was  thinking 
what  it  might  mean  to  Mr.  Fischer." 

SHE  looked  at  him  and  her  face  was  a 
study  in  mixed  expressions.  Her 
forehead  was  a  little  knitted,  her  eyes  al- 
most strained  in  their  desire  to  read  him; 
her  lips  were  oetulant. 

"Dear  me,  what  a  puzzle  you  are!"  she 
exclaimed.  "All  the  same,  I  am  going  to 
wait  for  Mr.  Fischer.  It  doesn't  matter 
whether  one  dines  or  sups.  I  suppose  he 
will  get  away  from  the  police  court  some- 
time or  other." 

"But  any  way,"  he  protested,  "you've 
heard  all  that  Mr.  Fischer  has  to  say. 
Now  I,  on  the  other  hand,  haven't  shown 
you  my  hand  yet." 

"Heard  all  that  Mr.  Fischer  has  to 
say?"  she  repeated. 

"Certainly !  Wasn't  he  here  for  several 
hours  with  you  this  afternoon?  Didn't 
he  promise  you  an  alliance  with  Germany 
against  Japan,  if  you  could  persuade  cer- 
tain people  at  Washington  to  change  their 
tone  and  attitude  towards  the  export  of 
munitions?" 

"This,"  she  declared,  trying  to  keep  a 


certain  agitation  from  her  tone,  "is  mere 
bluff." 

Lutchester  was  suddenly  very  serious 
indeed. 

"Listen,"  he  said,  "I  can  prove  to  you, 
if  you  will,  that  it  is  not  bluff.  I  can 
prove  to  you  that  I  really  know  something 
of  what  I  am  talking  about." 

"There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better," 
she  declared. 

"To  begin  with,  then,"  Lutchester  said, 
"the  pocket  book  which  Nikasti  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stolen  from  your  room,  the 
pocket-book  of  young  Sandy  Graham, 
which  Mr.  Fischer  has  sent  to  Germany, 
does  not  contain  the  formula  of  the  new 
explosive,  or  any  other  formula  that 
amounts  to  anything." 

"Just  how  do  you  know  that?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"To  continue,"  Lutchester  said,  playing 
with  a  little  ornament  upon  the  mantel- 
piece, "you  have  an  appointment — within 
half  an  hour,  I  believe — with  Mr.  Paul 
Haskall,  who  is  a  specialist  in  explosives, 
having  an  official  position  with  the  Amer- 
ican Government." 

She  had  ceased  to  struggle  any  longer 
with  her  surprise.  She  looked  at  him 
fixedly  but  remained  silent. 

"It  is  your  belief,"  he  proceeded,  "that 
you  are  going  to  hand  over  to  him  the 
formula  of  which  we  were  speaking." 

"It  is  no  belief,"  she  replied.  "It  is 
a  certainty.  I  took  it  myself  from  Gra- 
ham's pocket." 

Lutchester  nodded. 

"Good!"    have  you  opened  it?" 

"I  have,"  she  declared.  "It  is,  without 
doubt,    the    formula." 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  am  here  to  assure 
you  that  it  is  not,"  Lutchester  replied. 

Her  hand  was  tearing  at  the  cushion  by 
her  side.  She  moistened  her  lips.  There 
was  something  about  Lutchester  hatefully 
convincing. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  demanded. 
"Is  this  a  trick?  You  won't  get  it!  No 
one  but  Mr.  Haskall  will  get  that  formula 
from  me!" 

Lutchester  smiled 

"It  will  only  puzzle  him  when  he  gets 
it!  To  tell  you  the  truth,  the  formula  is 
rubbish." 

"I  don't  believe  you,"  she  said  firmly. 
"If  you  think  you  are  going  to  interfere 
with  my  handing  it  over  to  him,  you  are 
mistaken." 

"I  have  no  wish  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort,"  Lutchester  assured  her.  "Make  a 
bargain  with  me.  Mr.  Haskall  will  be 
here  soon.  Unfasten  the  little  package 
you  are  carrying  somewhere  about  your 
person,  hand  him  the  envelope  and  watch 
his  face.  If  he  tells  you  that  what  you 
have  offered  him  is  a  coherent  and  possible 
formula  for  an  explosion,  then  you  can 
look  upon  me  for  ever  afterwards  as  the 
poor,  foolish  person  you  sometimes  seem 
to  consider  me.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
tells  you  that  it  is  rubbish,  I  shall  expect 
you  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  at  half-past 
eight." 

There  was  a  ring  at  the  bell.  She  rose 
to  not*  iGct. 

"I  accept,"  she  declared.  "That  is  Mr. 
Haskall.  And,  by  the  by,  Mr.  Lutchester, 
don't  order  too  elaborate  a  dinner,  for  I 
am  very  much  afraid  you  will  have  to  eat 
it  all  yourself.  Now,  au  revoir,"  she 
added,  as  the  door  was  opened  in  obedi- 
ence to  her  summons  and  a  servant  stood 
prepared  to  show  him  out.  "If  we  don't 
turn  up  to-night,  you  will  know  the 
reason." 

"I  am  very  hopeful,"  Lutchester  re- 
plied, as  he  turned  away. 

To  be  Continued. 
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Has  Canada  a 

Political  Boss? 

Continued  from  pagt  40. 

of  conversation  by  disagreeing  with  him. 
Sir  Clifford  was  a  conscriptionist  from 
start  to  finish. 

The  vicissitude!  of  the  Union  Govern- 
ment idea  are  well  known.  Sir  Wilfrid 
was  invited  into  a  coalition  government 
whose  policy  would  be  compulsory  mili- 
tary serviee  and  his  mind  was  so  open  on 
the  subject  that  he  took  four  weeks  to 
make  it  up.  After  turning  it  over  and 
over  the  Old  Man  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  straight  party  game — a  solid 
Quebec  plus  a  scattering  support  in  the 
other  provinces — was  his  best  play.  He 
had  no  objection  to  winning  the  war,  but 
he  did  not  believe  that  conscription — well, 
let  it  go  at  that. 

Thwarted  there,  Sir  Clifford  looked  to 
the  Winnipeg  Liberal  convention  as 
his  next  hope.  The  Winnipeg  convention 
was  the  last  spasm  of  the  old  Grit  ma- 
chine in  the  West.  Machinists  as  hostile 
as  Frank  Oliver  and  Charley  Cross  got 
together  and  put  over  a  hurrah  for 
Laurier  that  made  the  welkin  ring.  As  it 
.turned  out  it  was  a  false  alarm,  not  the 
real  voice  of  the  West,  but  it  sounded  bad 
enough.  Not  a  word  was  said  about 
conscription,  the  camouflage  of  the  occa- 
sion being  that  win-the-war  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  convention  and  that  the  end 
was  what  was  to  be  considered,  not  the 
means.  Turriff,  of  Assiniboia,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  Sifton's  apostle,  didn't  get 
a  chance  to  put  his  conscription  motion 
before  the  convention  —  it  never  got 
farther  than  the  committee  on  resolutions 
— and  as  for  Dr.  Michael  Clark  he  was 
driven  forth  into  the  wilderness  by  the 
tongue  of  a  lady  delegate.  The  tempest 
was  considerably  helped  by  the  famous 
Sifton  lettor  which  was  taken  as  a  warn- 
ing by  the  hard-shells  that  Sifton  was 
trying  to  swing  another  election.  They 
swore  that  he  wouldn't  do  it  again.  They 
swore  and  they  swore,  but  Sir  Clifford 
did,  which  goes  to  show  that  the  Bible  is 
right  when  it  says  swear  not  at  all. 

A  FTER  the  Winnipeg  convention  had 
■**•  done  its  worst  the  national  conscience 
began  to  speak  again  and  Sir  Clifford, 
working  under  cover  now,  did  much  to 
help  it  along.  It  was  his  idea  that  Union 
Government  should  reach  only  for  the  big 
fellows — that  the  best  in  the  land  were 
none  too  good  for  the  big  job  ahead  of 
Canada  during  and  after  the  war.  It  was 
his  idea  followed  out  that  made  Union 
Government  what  it  is  to-day  and  it  was 
on  his  wooing  that  some  of  the  big  fellows 
finally  came  in.  The  negotiations  were 
long  and  difficult — there  were  at  least  two 
serious  set-backs  —  the  great  enterprise 
was  within  an  ace  of  failure,  but  Sifton 
pulled  it  through.  When  the  whole  truth 
is  told  Canada  will  give  Sir  Clifford  Sif- 
ton credit  not  only  for  making  Union 
Government  a  life-sized  proposition,  but 
also  for  making  it  a  winner.  The  West 
won  the  election  and  Sifton,  ably  assisted 
by  the  three  Western  statesmen  who  now 
grace  the  cabinet,  handled  the  West. 
There  are  people  down  East  who  would 
like  to  think  that  they  rowed  the  boat 
and  they  just  let  Sifton  put  an  oar  in,  but 
Sifton  did  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 
He  was  the  coxswain  and  he  did  the 
steering. 

To  bring  this  story  to  a  close  Sir  Clif- 
ford fought — and  ran  away — from  the 
reward.    Or  rather  his  reward  was  in  the 


The  Guardian  of  the  Coal  Pile 


Save  coal!     Save  coal!     Save  coal! 
is  the  clarion  call  that  is  being  sound- 
ed all   over  Canada.       The   National 
coal  supply  is  endangered.    War  needs 
and  individual  requirements  are  tax- 
ing it  to  the  limit.     Something  must 
be  done — and  at  once.     No  longer  can 
we  depend,  as 
formerly,  upon 
the        United 
States  for  coal.    , 
They      them-       B/Aej 
selves    need    a 

hundred     mil-      ■^F^HEATIN 
lion     tons      of 
coal  more  than 

they  did  last  year.  Increased  pro- 
duction can  only  supply  fifty  million 
more  tons.  THKV  MUST  SAVE 
THE   OTHER   FIFTY   MILLIONS. 

Canada  is  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  conserving  coal.  \N  c 
must  save  coal  wherever  possible. 
We  must  make  the  coal  we  have  go 
TWICE  AS  FAR. 

Office  buildings,  factories,  apart- 
ments, homes — all  can  and  should 
share  in  this  saving.  Many  indus- 
trial plants  and  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  homes  and  apartments  are 
doing  so  by  Dunhamizing  their  pre- 
sent equipment.  The  installation  of 
Dunham  Radiator  Traps  in  many 
cases  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The 
fuel  saving  the  first  winter  often  pays 
for  the  expense  involved. 

Here  is  a  way  to  save  coal  and  still 
be  comfortably  warm  even  in  the 
severest  weather. 

The  Dunham  Heating  Service,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  the  Dunham 
Radiator  Trap  pictured    above,    gets 


every  last  bit  of  heat  out  of  the  coal. 
This  trap  is  situated  at  the  outlet  side 
of  each  and  every  radiator.  It  auto- 
matically allows  the  air  and  water  to 
escape  and  KEEPS  IN  THE  HEAT. 
Right  at  the  place  where,  in  ordinary 
heating  systems  most  coal  is  wasted — 
many,  many 
pounds  of  coal 
are  saved  for 
DUNHAM 
Heating  Ser- 
vice users. 
G  SERVICE  How  about 
you?  Are  you 
burning  too 
much  coal  and  not  getting  sufficient 
heat?  Consider  this  very  thoughtfully. 
It  is  your  duty,  now  when  coal  is  so 
urgently  needed  for  War  purposes — 
when  coal  wasted  means  additional 
suffering — to  find  out  if  your  factory, 
office  or  home  is  heated  efficiently. 
Ask  a  responsible  heating  contractor 
to  examine  your  present  heating  sys- 
tem. Ask  him  about  Dunham  Heat- 
ing Service.  Inquire  at  most  any 
modern  equipped  building  and  you  will 
find  a  "Dunham  System."  Ask  US 
how  YOUR  present  heating  equip- 
ment can  be  Dunhamized. 

Write  us  telling  about  your  heating 
troubles.  Our  engineering  service  de- 
partment will  give  your  problem  care- 
ful attention.  Ask  for  booklet  "Dun- 
ham Heating  for  the  Home." 

C.  A.  DUNHAM  CO.,  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Canada 

Branch  Office*: 
Halifax  Montreal  Ottawa 

Winnipeg  Vancouver 

Branches  in  Principal  Cities  in  U.  S. 
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THE  TWO  BEST  SALESMEN 

IN  CANADA  TO-DAY 

first  learned  the  fundamentals  of  salesmanship  by  handling  a  product  that  sold  for  a   small 
sum.     They  did  not  have  the  confidence   in    themselves  to  try   and   put  over  big   sales— they 
couldn't   have  done   it.   had   they  tried — they  did   not  know   the  first  principles   of  selling. 
In  order  to  be  successful   in  any  line  of  work — you  have  to  have  the  facts — you  must  know 
the  underlying  principles  that  govern   that  business. 
We  know   selling — we   know   the   underlying   principles. 

Our    sales    people    are    considered    good — they    were    trained    and    well    schooled  —they    were 
taught — they  tried,  they  put  their  knowledge   into  practical  use.     They  have   made  good 
We   will  train  you.   and  while  you  are  learning — you  are  earning — spare  time  to   begin    with 
will  do.     Get  in  touch  with  us  at  once. 

Dept.  H.   G.   A. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  143  University  Ave.,  TORONTO 
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good  turn  he  had  done  Canada  and  the 
good  Government  he  left  behind  him, 
pledged  to  thrift  of  money,  thrift  of  re- 
sources— thrift  of  everything,  except  high 
endeavor.    Sir  Clifford's  chief  interest  in 


life,  as  I  said  before,  is  the  Conservation 
Commission,  and  what  is  Union  Govern- 
ment but  a  Conservation  Commission  of 
national  proportions — Sir  Clifford's  ex- 
tension movement,  as  it  were? 


The  Magic  Makers 

Continued  from  page  37. 


til  of  this  the  big  man  regarded  him  with 
distrustful  eyes. 

North  and  east  of  the  cabin  the  land 
was  void  of  everything  save  bleak  and 
ihallow  valleys  and  bleaker  ridges  from 
which  it  appeared  the  very  intensity  of 
the  seasons  had  smitten  all  vegetable 
growth.  It  was  naked  rock  that  seemed 
to  have  been  stiffened  into  strange  and 
jrystalline  waves,  the  rigid  tops  of  which 
had  been  ground  slowly  down  by  the 
passage  of  some  inconceivably  vast  and 
heavy  body.  And  this,  as  geologists  after- 
wards proved,  was  the  actual  truth,  for 
:hese  naked  formations,  into  which  the 
Siren  had  been  shot  like  a  projectile,  had 
in  the  slow  cycle  of  past  ages  been  worn 
gradually  away  by  the  transit  of  glaciers, 
prodigious  beyond  imagination.  So  vast 
were  these  ice  fields,  so  crushing  their 
weight,  and  relentless  their  elemental 
action,  that  there  was  left  only  the  bare 
framework  of  the  uncomplaining  earth. 
Jock,  tramping  across  them  at  high  noon, 
became  one  day  suddenly  aware  that  he 
was  walking  on  iron  that  projected  above 
the  surrounding  rock.  Instantly  his  mind 
flashed  to  Rintoul's  half  legible  scrawl. 
That  was  the  meaning  of  the  two  words 
scratched  near  the  bottom  of  the  map. 
"Iron  here,"  Rintoul  had  said;  and  iron 
there  was  beneath  the  feet  of  his  would- 
be  rescuer.  The  consciousness  of  it  sent 
a  swift  glow  through  MacTier's  massive 
frame  and  he  registered  a  mighty  oath 
that,  come  what  might,  his  back  would  not 
be  turned  on  this  desolate  region  till  the 
truth  had  been  established  beyond  perad- 
witure.  So  inspiring  was  this  discovery 
that  he  determined,  then  and  there,  that 
the  time  had  come  to  strike  out  into  the 
anknown.  That  night  on  the  deck  of  the 
Siren  he  gave  his  orders. 

"You  men,"  he  said  curtly,  "will  stay 
here  for  the  present  anyway.  Bill,  Na- 
nook and  I  are  going  to  be  ashore  for  the 
aext  few  weeks.  In  case  of  trouble  hoist 
your  flag  half  mast  and  we'll  come 
aboard.  You  can't,"  here  his  eye  rested 
«oldly  on  Black  Matt,  "you  can't  steal 
the  ship,  because  I've  got  the  compass 
ashore,  and  what's  more,  since  you've 
plenty  of  grub.  I've  taken  the  rifles  and 
ammunition.  My  instructions  are  that 
Nanook  is  not  to  be  allowed  on  board  and, 
if  he  tries  it,  I've  a  hundred  dollars  for 
the  man  who  stops  him.  There's  just  one 
thing  more.  I'd  like  to  remind  you  that 
you've  all  signed  on  for  the  duration  of 
this  cruise  and  that  as  I  happen  to  be  an 
officer  of  the  Crown  I  can  arrest  you  if 
you  break  your  contract.  And,  what's 
more,  I  will."  Once  more  his  glance  wan- 
dered to  Black  Matt,  who  stood  staring  at 
him  with  inscrutable  eyes.  "Anyone  got 
anything  to  say?" 

A  silence  fell  over  the  deck  and  over- 
head a  westerly  wind  whistled  briskly 
through  the  shrouds.  The  crew  of  the 
Siren,  with  the  exception  of  Black  Matt, 
had,  it  appeared,  no  objections.  Full 
wages,  plenty  of  food  and  nothing  to  do, 
formed,  it  seemed,  a  combination  so  re- 
markable as  to  rob  them  of  speech.  But, 
for  all  of  this,  Jock  had  an  instant  of 
wonder  whether  behind  the  silence  there 


was  not  something  he  had  left  ungauged. 
Then  Black  Matt,  touching  a  greasy  fore- 
lock, advanced  half  a  pace. 

"I'll  answer  for  these  men,"  he  said, 
briskly.  "I  guess  we  all  know  a  good  thing 
when  we  see  it.  As  for  Nanook,  I'm  just 
as  glad  he's  ordered  off  the  ship.  There's 
reasons.  And,"  he  added  with  a  covert 
glance  at  MacTier,  "I  guess  you  know 
them.  Nanook  and  I  have  agreed  to  start 
fresh  and  I  don't  mind  saying  I'm  damned 
glad  to  see  the  last  of  him.  That's  all 
I've  got." 

"Well,"  answered  Jock  evenly,  "you've 
got  your  orders  and  you've  got  the  alter- 
native." And  with  that  he  dropped  into  a 
boat  and  sculled  thoughtfully  ashore. 

THERE  followed,  the  same  evening,  a 
long  talk  during  which  he  outlined  his 
plans.  Salty  Bill  listened  unconvinced. 
He  was  indubitably  assured  that  Nanook 
was  lying,  that  MacTier  was  crazy,  and 
that  the  whole  expedition  had  degener- 
ated into  a  wild  goose  chase,  from  which 
something  worse  than  nothing  might  be 
expected.  He  glanced  at  the  motionless 
figure  of  the  Husky  who  crouched  over  a 
tiny  driftwood  fire.  It  was  moving  in 
Nanook's  mind  that  the  big  man  had 
meant  what  he  said  when  he  warned  him 
that  an  attempt  at  flight  meapt  a  bullet 
between  the  shoulders. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  interjected  the  skipper 
sullenly.  "I'll  anchor  this  blackguard  to 
you  and  take  a  watch  till  midnight — then 
it's  your  shift." 

Jock  grinned  and,  summoning  the  sus- 
pect, they  tied  him  with  a  cord  that  went 
twice  round  MacTier's  mighty  wrist. 
After  which  the  big  man  pulled  a  blanket 
over  himself  and  instantly  fell  asleep. 

NIGHT  deepened  in  and  with  it  came 
the  advance  guard  of  winter.  There 
was  a  crisping  of  shallow  pools  while  the 
first  fall  of  snow  drifted  lightly  from  the 
north  and  shrouded  the  bleak  hills  in  a 
shining  and  crystalline  coverlet.  Plunged 
deep  in  sleep  Jock  seemed  to  feel,  even 
through  his  dreams,  the  pressure  of  the 
cord  around  his  wrist,  but  his  spirit  had 
moved  out  and  was  now  searching  these 
solitudes  in  lonely  persistence.  In  the 
little  cabin  the  crude  oil  stove  sputtered 
and  finally  expired.  Salty  Bill,  sitting 
beside  it,  felt  stealing  over  him  an  irre- 
sistible languor  and  beneath  its  soothing 
touch  the  problems  of  life,  one  by  one, 
smoothed  themselves  out  in  his  drowsy 
brain.  To  his  ears  came  nothing  but  the 
low  whine  of  the  wind  and  the  ceaseless 
lapping  of  icy  waters  on  the  rocky  shore. 
Presently  he  breathed  deeply  and  his 
head  dropped  forward. 

At  three  in  the  morning,  while  it  was 
still  pitch  dark,  Sergeant  MacTier  woke 
with  a  start.  The  pressure  of  the  cord 
about  his  wrist  had  become  painful  and  he 
fingered  it  to  relieve  a  throbbing  vein. 
Simultaneously  he  noticed  that  the  cord 
slipped  to  him  without  resistance.  Jerk- 
ing it  swiftly  a  loose  end  swung  in  his 
face.  Instantly  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with 
a  shout.     A   moment  later  he  and   Bill 


were  examining  the  clean-cut  end  in  the 
murky  light  of  a  lamp.  The  skipper's  lips 
were  pressed  tight.  Presently,  in  utter 
humiliation,  he  raised  a  shame-covered 
face  and  met  the  accusing  stare  of  Mac- 
Tier's  grey  eys. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you,"  he  stammered,  "that 
Nanook  was  the  kind  of  kid  that  needed 
watching." 

A  flood  of  anger  stirred  in  the  big  man's 
breast.  He  seemed  about  to  answer  but 
mastered  himself  with  iron  discipline. 
Whatever  happened  now  he  must  not 
break  with  Salty  Bill.  They  would  need 
each  other  as  few  men  had  ever  needed 
each  other  before.  Then,  in  a  flash,  he 
thought  of  Black  Matt. 

"Take  the  boat,"  he  said  icily,  "and  se« 
that  all's  well  on  the  Siren.  I'll  stay  here 
and  watch  this  stuff.  That  is,  if  I  don't 
fall  asleep,"  he  added  sardonically. 

Without  a  word  Bill  disappeared  and 
the  rattle  of  loose  rock  sounded  with  a 
curious  sharpness  in  the  gloom  as  he 
picked  his  way  to  the  shore.  Then  came 
a  pause,  a  pause  which  MacTier  had  in 
some  extraordinary  way  almost  expected, 
till  Bill's  voice  sounded,  ragged  with  new 
surprise. 

"There's  no  boat  here!" 

Once  more  that  deadly  flood  surged 
through  the  big  man's  body.  "Of  course.' 
there  isn't,"  he  muttered  under  his  breath, 
"and  there's  no  Siren  in  the  bay  either." 

So  it  was,  for  three  hours  later,  staT- 
ing  from  the  top  of  the  ridge  against 
which  the  cabin  huddled  its  squat  out- 
line, the  two  could  discern  the  feathery 
spars  of  the  whaler  three  miles  out,  pick- 
ing a  tortuous  course  through  the  barrier 
of  reefs,  with  the  westerly  wind  swelling 
her  tattered  jibs  and  a  tiny  figure, 
perched  far  forward,  swinging  the  sound- 
ing lead  with  rhythmical  precision. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

IT  is  written  in  the  history  of  valiant 
deeds  that  a  man,  being  confronted 
with  danger  and  uncertainty,  will,  if  he 
be  a  man,  bring  to  bear  new  powers  and 
new  resources  with  which  he  may  fight. 
And  it  is  written,  furthermore,  that  there 
are  no  circumstances,  however  arduous 
and  threatening,  above  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  human  spirit  to  rise  triumph- 
ant. In  the  heart  of  Sergeant  MacTier 
this  mysterious  sequence  now  began  to 
move.  The  situation  was,  he  concluded, 
no  worse  than  others  he  had  successfully 
met.  The  two  were  well  armed.  The 
provisions  on  hand  would  last,  with  care, 
for  at  least  a  month  even  without  game. 
As  for  the  rest  of  it  they  could  live,  as 
many  men  had  lived  before,  by  their  rifles. 
At  the  most  he  reckoned  they  could  not  be 
more  than  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
mainland,  and  since  this  region  of  the  Bay 
was  invariably  frozen  in  winter  there  re- 
mained but  the  simple  problem  of  explor- 
ing their  discovery  from  end  to  end  and 
then  striking  east  across  the  field  ice  for 
the  nearest  trading  post.  The  Siren,  he 
was  assured,  could  never  escape  from  this 
inland  ocean  before  winter  took  her  in 
its  grip,  and  the  inevitable  result  would 
be  that  Black  Matt  would  reap  arrest 
and  punishment. 

When  it  came  to  Nanook,  however,  the 
question  took  on  a  different  aspect.  He 
had  yet  to  determine  what  mysterious  am- 
bition had  moved  in  the  Husky's  shifty 
brain.  The  only  solution  which  presented 
itself  was  that  during  the  last  few  weeks 
there  had  been  worked  out  a  plot  by  which 
Salty  Bill  and  he  himself  were  to  be 
marooned  on  some  hitherto  unknown  shore 
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On  a 
Road  Like 


nothing  will  prevent  a 
serious  skidding  accident  but  the 
irresistible  grip  and  unswerving  tenacity  of 
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TIRE  CHAINS 


With  a  set  of  Dr^adnaught  Chains  on  your  tires  you  can  travel  with  perfect  safety  over 
almost  unbelievably  bad  roads. 

An  exclusive  feature  of  these  chains  is  the  Long 
Lever  Fastener  which  makes  them  easy  to  attach. 
Cross  chains  are  case  hardened,  electric  welded  and 
copper  plated.  The  rim  chain  is  rust  proof.  They 
are  built  for  hard  wear  and  long,  satisfactory  service. 

Dreadnaught  Chains  will  not  injure  tires.  They 
are  securely,  but  loosely  applied  and  have  play  enough 
to  work  themselves  around  the  tire,  thereby  distribu- 
ting the  strain  to  all  points  alike. 

Stow  a  set  under  your  cushions  for  bad  road 
emergencies.  Ask  your  supplyman  or  write  us  for 
price  list  and  descriptive  circular. 

Made  in  Canada  by 

McKinnon  Columbus  Chain  Limited 

Manufacturers  of  Electric  and  Fire  Welded  Chains 
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HEALTH  AND 
COMFORT 

are  to  a  very  great  extent  dependent  upon 
the    wearing    of    right    urn  i-Twear 

that  gives  you,  the  proper  protection,  is 
grateful   to    the    touch   and   easy-fitting. 

Imperial  Woolnap 
Underwear 

for  men  and  wanes  •■>  Raade  of  finest, 
selected  soft  wool— with  the  elastic  wear 
and  perfect-fitting  qualities  and  dainty  finish 
that    no    o:  her    make    surpasses. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Imperial  Woolnap  Un- 
derwear. You  will  appreciate  the  comfort - 
eoDsrette,  scientifically  cut  never  to 
pull,  the  improved  closed  crotch,  tile  lap 
seam  shoulders,  the  snug-fitting  wrists  and 
ankles,  and  the  easy  *'give"  with  every 
movement. 

IMPERIAL  KNITTING  COMPANY 
Tamworth  -  Ontario 


Your  Unused  Minutes 
have  a  Real  Cash  Value 

If  you  have  an  hour  or  two  to  spare  and 
want  to  turn  it  into  cash — let  us  tell  you 
a  way  in  which  you  can  make  your  un- 
used minutes  pay  you  from  10  to  30 
Dollars  every  month. 

You'll  be  surprised  to  know  how  easily  you 
can  earn  this  amount  and  even  more. 
Then  along  with  the  actual  cash  return, 
these  minutes  you  are  at  present  allowing 
to  pass  unused  will  also  bring  you  in- 
creased business  ability,  practical  selling 
experience,  and  the  foundation  for  a  little 
business  of  your  own  which  will  yield  you 
an  income  year  by  year  without  disturbing 
your  present  connection. 
Investigation    will    cost    you    nothing. 

Writ*  for  fall  information  TO-DA  Y 
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and  Nanook  was  to  deliver  the  Siren  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  his  compatriots. 
All  this,  and  much  more,  stirred  in  Mac- 
Tier's  brain,  but  most  curiously  and 
deeply  of  all  rested  the  conviction  that 
by  some  strange  trick  of  fortune  he  had 
come  amazingly  near  the  man  he  had  set 
out  to  find. 

By  the  second  day  a  new  element  of  un- 
certainty appeared. .  Staring  north  into 
the  unexplored  districts,  Jock  could  see 
nothing  of  life  and  nothing  to  support 
life.  Long  ere  this  he  had  expected  to 
discover  one  of  the  multitudinous  and  rov- 
ing bands  of  coast  caribou  that  tenant 
this  inhospitable  neighborhood.  But  so 
far  there  was  no  sign  of  caribou.  And 
it  was  on  this  point  that  discussion  was 
hottest  and  most  frequent. 

"They  must  be  here,"  persisted  Salty 
Bill,  doggedly,  "because  there  are  Huskies 
all  over  this  country  and  the  Huskies  can't 
live  without  them.  They  mean  food  to 
them,  and  clothing,  and  rawhide,  and 
most  everything  else.  Did  you  ever  see 
a  Husky  where  there  were  no  caribou?" 
he  demanded  with  rising  truculence. 

"No,"  admitted  Jock,  "I  haven't,  but 
that  doesn't  mean  the  Husky  can't  live 
without  them." 

"Then  they've  got  to  be  here  and  the 
sooner  we  get  after  them  the  better,  eh? 
What  about  that?" 

MacTier  thought  hard.  Unless  the  out- 
lying portions  of  this  newly  discovered 
land  were  less  barren  than  those  which 
lay  before  their  view  there  was  little 
chance  of  finding  meat  and,  while  this 
question  loomed  large  in  his  mind,  winter 
came  down  in  earnest  from  the  north. 

FAINTLY  at  first,  but  with  gradually 
increasing  strength,  sounded  the  steady 
drone  of  the  wind,  and  before  it  was 
driven  a  multitude  of  whirling  flakes  that 
imperceptibly  changed  the  naked  earth 
into  an  undulating  expanse  of  gleaming 
white.  Day  after  day  fell  the  snow  until 
the  sharp  toothed  ridges  took  on  smoother 
outlines  and  the  shallow  valley  between 
every  flat  depression  was  filled  level. 
Colder  grew  the  air  and  brighter  the 
stars,  while  beneath  its  crystalline  shroud 
the  wrinkled  rocks  seemed  to  shiver  and 
!  contract.  Ere  long  the  castaways'  cabin 
was  like  something  that,  after  drifting 
aimlessly  through  these  speechless  soli- 
tudes, had  come  to  anchor  in  what  shelter 
might  be  found  and  was  being  slowly  but 
steadily  buried  in  a  vast  and  fleecy 
blanket. 

That  night,  with  the  wind  fiercer  than 
ever,  Salty  Bill  lay  awake,  his  wide  eyes 
staring  into  the  darkness,  when  from  the 
wilderness  something  wordless  communi- 
cated itself.  Half  rising  on  one  elbow, 
he  listened  intently  till  through  the  drone 
of  the  gale  there  reached  him,  it  appeared 
from  infinite  distance,  the  sound  of  howl- 
ing. Instantly  his  body  became  rigid  and 
he  strained  every  swiftly  awakened 
faculty.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it, 
dogs  were  there,  and,  he  reasoned,  where 
there  were  dogs  there  were  men. 
"MacTier,  do  you  hear  that?" 
Out  of  the  gloom  come  an  indefinite 
grunt.  "Eh?"  said  a  drowsy  voice,  "what's 
the  matter?" 

"It's  dogs.  I've  heard  them  twice." 
"Dogs!"  snapped  Jock,  instantly  alert. 
Once  more,  and  from  a  little  nearer, 
came  the  echoing  howl,  that  carried  with 
it  suggestions  of  things  savage  and  un- 
tamed. From  the  viewless  distance  it 
sounded  so  ghostly  and  hollow  that  Salty 
Bill    had    visions  of   a   phantom    Husky 


driving  a  phantom  team  across  the  frost- 
smitten  wilderness. 

"They're  not  dogs,"  said  Jock  after  a 
tense  moment,  "they're  wolves,  and  they're 
fighting.    Listen  to  that!" 

AS  he  spoke  there  rose  a  fiendish  and 
yelping  scream  from  some  great  beast 
in  agony.  This  blended  and  was  ulti- 
mately smothered  in  a  frenzy  of  short 
and  choking  coughs.  These  in  turn  were 
followed  by  rumbling  growls  through 
which  ran  an  indescribable  note  of  bes- 
tial contentment.  Then  silence  till,  from 
another  point,  came  the  flying  echo  of 
some  wild  chase.  That,  too,  ended  ab- 
ruptly and  with  repetitions  of  the  same 
demoniacal  glee. 

"It's  wolves  all  right,"  continued  Jock, 
terminating  a  breathless  pause,  "and 
they're  mad  with  hunger.  It  isn't  often 
that  wolves  will  turn  on  each  other.  In 
fact  I've  only  known  it  once.  Of  course," 
he  added,  as  though  this  were  a  thing  of 
common  knowledge,  "they  don't  mind  kill- 
ing their  own  outcasts — I  mean  the  ones 
who  are  sick  or  lame  and  have  to  follow 
the  pack  from  a  distance,  but  this  fight 
didn't  sound  anything  like  that." 

"You  bet  they're  wolves,"  broke  in  Salty 
Bill  with  invisible  gratification,  "but 
where  there  are  wolves  there  are  caribou, 
and  that's  what  I  told  you,  and  I'm  darn- 
ed well  pleased  to  hear  them,  too.  In 
fact,"  he  growled  placidly,  "it's  the  best 
thing  I've  heard  since  that  misbegotten 
Husky  got  away  with  the  Siren." 

"And  if  they  were  killing  caribou," 
countered  Jock,  "  we'll  soon  find  out. 
There'll  be  a  good  deal  of  a  mess  there." 

SOON  after  the  flat  sun  had  started  its 
low  arc  across  the  southerly  sky  the 
pair  set  out.  Ahead  strode  Jock,  his  rifle 
loose  in  the  hollow  of  his  arm,  his  eyes 
narrowed  to  pin-points  of  steel  grey  light. 
Salty  Bill  walked  with  a  smile  on  his 
face.  They  were  about  to  find  caribou, 
just  as  he  had  always  said  they  would 
find  them. 

Three  miles  north  of  the  camp  Jock 
stopped  abruptly.  To  the  right  lifted 
the  still  open  sea  and  into  it  thrust  the 
great  promontory  they  had  previously 
noted.  To  the  left  the  unexplored  coun- 
try stretched  in  long  waves  of  new  fallen 
snow.  He  stared  neither  east  nor  west, 
but  pointed  to  an  irregular  track  that 
crossed  the  line  of  their  march  a  few 
feet  in  advance. 

"Those  are  wolf  tracks,  and  he  was  go- 
ing mighty  fast.  You  can  see  the  claw 
marks  at  the  end  of  the  pad.  And  there" 
— he  stretched  his  hand  swiftly — "is 
where  the  others  kept  inside  to  head  him 
off.  I'll  bet  they  got  him  at  the  top  of 
the  ridge."  He  read  these  complicated 
imprints  with  extraordinary  accuracy, 
while  his  own  steps  hastened  on.  "They 
nearly  got  him  here,"  he  said  a  moment 
later,  "and,  look  here!— -just  on  the  crest 
of  the  ridge." 

At  their  feet  lay  the  mangled  frame  of 
a  great  grey  wolf.  Flanks,  sides  and 
throat  had  been  torn  away  till  there  had 
stiffened  on  the  snow  only  the  wreck  of 
the  gaunt  body.  To  this  the  long  lean 
head  was  yet  attached,  though  horribly 
disfigured.  The  lank  jaws,  still  half  open, 
had  set  rigidly  in  ultimate  defiance,  and 
from  the  black  roofed  mouth  the  great 
incisor  teeth  flashed  wickedly  downward. 
The  fragmentary  carcase  seemed  extra- 
ordinarily thin,  a  bony  skeleton  over  which 
had  been  stretched  a  long  and  matted 
hide,  now  shredded  and  rent  by  the  fierce 
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assault  of  vanished  kinsmen.  Jock  stared 
at  it  grimly. 

"It's  as  I  told  you,  Bill,"  he  said  quiet- 
ly, "there  are  no  caribou  here,  and  the 
wolves  have  turned  upon  each  other.  It's 
a  small  chance  that  any  living  thing  would 
have  had  abroad  last  night.  These  brutes 
hunger  mad." 

Salty  Hill  shook  his  head.  "I'm  not 
satisfied  yet.     Let's  go  on." 

Sergeant  MacTier  chuckled,  and  struck 
out  north.  As  they  progressed  there  be- 
came visible,  miles  ahead,  a  range  of 
hills,  higher  than  any  yet  seen.  After  a 
moment  he  halted. 

"That's  queer,"  he  rumbled,  then  turn- 
ing to  Bill,  "how  far  do  you  suppose  hills 
of  that  height  are  visible  across  the  water 
in  clear  weather?" 

The  skipper  eyed  them  silently,  rack- 
ing his  brain  to  remember  whether  in  all 
his  voyages  up  and  down  these  wintry 
seas  he  had  caught  sight  of  just  such 
frozen  peaks.  Finally  he  shook  his  head. 
"Thirty  miles,  I  reckon.  But,"  he  paused, 
puzzled,  "I've  never  set  eyes  on  'em  be- 
fore." t 

"Then  that  means,"  replied  Jock  with 
wrinkling  brow,  "that  there's  a  strip  of 
either  land  or  water  sixty  miles  wide 
in  this  latitude  that's  never  been  explored. 
Say,  haven't  the  Hudson  Bay  people  been 
through  this  country  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years?" 

"Sure,  but  they're  not  explorers,  they're 
traders,  and  leave  the  exploring  to  the 
hunter,  or  may  be  to  some  of  them  sur- 
veyors that  the  Government  send  out. 
And  look  here,"  continued  Bill  with  grow- 
ing assurance,  "it  ain't  possible  that  this 
land  has  never  been  found  by  a  white  man 
before.  The  white  men  that  found  it  are 
either  still  here  or  dead.  Reckon  may  be 
they  had  about  the  same  luck  as  our- 
selves." 

Jock  shook  his  head.  "It  simply  means 
that  since  this  part  of  the  Bay  is  marked 
on  the  charts  as  nothing  but  a  series  of 
bad  reefs,  vessels  have  kept  away  from 
it.  What's  more  natural  than  that?" 
Presently  he  pointed  ahead  and  broke 
into  a  run.  "Here  was  the  fight  of  last 
night?" 

•plVE  minutes  later  they  started  down 
*  at  a  little  space  where  the  snow,  tram- 
pled and  blood-stained,  gave  mute  evi- 
dence of  frenzied  combat.  In  the  middle 
of  it  lay  the  body  of  a  man  from  whose 
frigid  corpse  the  long  teeth  of  the  pack 
had  torn  both  hands  and  feet.  He  lay 
with  his  black  eyes  open,  and  in  them  was 
imprinted  ultimate  horror  and  anguish. 
A  few  feet  oft*  were  the  bodies  of  two 
wolves,  evidently  killed  with  the  rifle  that 
projected  from  the  snow.  Unutterably 
grim  and  revolting,  the  scene  cried  aloud 
for  the  mercy  of  Heaven  which  would 
enshroud  both  man  and  beast  in  its  spark- 
ling blanket,  until,  with  the  coming  of 
.  spring,  the  sharp  and  irombeaked  rav- 
ens might  complete  the  end.  Beside  this 
mute  and  so  lately  tortured  brown-faced 
pagan  stood  the  two,  breathless  with  un- 
spoken apprehension,  till,  in  a  voice  brok- 
en with  surprise,  Jock  stretched  out  a 
great  hand. 

"His  clothes,"  he  said  jerkily, —  "his 
clothes,  look  at  them." 

From  head  to  foot  the  dead  hunter  was 
clad,  not  in  the  accustomed  caribou  hide 
of  these  northern  latitudes,  but  in  the 
closely  feathered  skins  of  the  Arctic  eider 
duck. 

Now    of    what    passed     through     the 
minds  of  the  explorers  in  the  next  few 
moments  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell, 
but  even  while  they  stared  at  the  ghastly 


relic  of  previous  life  there  was  borne  on 
them  with  absolute  conviction  that  which 
they  had  so  eagerly  hoped  to  establish. 

It  was  out  of  the  question,  argued  Jock, 
that  one  Husky  should  live  and  hunt 
alone,  and  it  was,  therefore,  definite  that 
at  no  great  distance  was  the  tribe  to 
which  he  belonged.  It  was  to  be  noted, 
also,  that  there  was  no  sign  of  dogs  nor 
sleigh,  though  the  snow  was  in  good  condi- 
tion for  such  travel.  This  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that  the  tribe  itself  must  be  close 
at  hand.  He  was  puzzled,  however,  that 
no  provision  had  apparently  been  made 
for  bringing  home  game  if,  as  he  assumed, 
the  dead  man  had  been  on  a  hunt.  But 
over  all  this  was  the  amazing  nature  of 
his  dress.  Sealskin,  walrus  hide,  caribou 
skin,  and  even  bearskin,  these  were  used 
in  various  regions,  but  most  of  all  did  the 
caribou  provide  clothing  for  the  small 
brown  people  of  the  North.  Now  the  ab- 
e  of  any  vestige  of  this  abundant  and 
essential  animal  re-aroused  in  Sergeant 
MacTier  the  lurking  belief  that  had  lain 
dormant  in  his  brain. 

"Why,"  he  said  slowly,  "should  this 
man  dress  in  feathers  if  there  are  caribou 
here?" 

"Darned  if  I  know,"  answered  Bill 
truculently,  for  he  too  was  lost  in  a  maze 
of  conjecture.  "What  do  you  make  it?  It 
beats  me." 

Jock's  eyes  roved  over  the  naked  rocks 
around  him.  "There  is  just  one  thing  to 
it.  There  are  no  caribou  because  there  is 
no  feed  for  them.  This  is  the  only  place 
I've  seen  in  the  North  that's  without  moss, 
any  kind  of  moss  let  alone  the  grey  stuff 
the  caribou  feed  on.  As  I  see  it,"  here  his 
voice  wavered  a  little  in  spite  of  him, 
"we've  done  just  four  things  so  far. 
We've  got  lost,  we've  found  land  and 
plenty  of  it,  where  none  was  supposed  to 
exist,  we've  found  Huskies,  or  any  way 
one  Husky,  that  I  don't  believe  anyone 
knew  of,  and  we've  found  a  tribe — if  it  is 
a  tribe — that  lives  without  caribou."  He 
paused  for  a  moment  and  a  queer  twinkle 
crept  into  his  eyes.  "Now,  we'd  best 
leave  what  we  can't  alter  and  get  back  to 
camp  and  prepare  for  a  journey,  for  there 
is  going  to  be  no  stopping  me  so  long  as 
there  is  solid  earth  on  which  to  march 
north." 

For  the  next  day  and  the  next  so  bitter 
was  the  wind  that  to  face  it  was  well  nigh 
impossible,  and  it  was  not  till  the  third 
morning  that  they  set  out.  By  this  time 
more  snow  had  fallen  and  the  springy 
shoes  that  had  come  up  with  the  last  load 
from  the  Siren's  hold  were  overhauled 
and  put  in  condition  for  hard  tramping. 
Now,  too,  the  strength  of  Sergeant  Mac- 
Tier  served  in  good  stead.  Dogs  there 
were  none,  and  to  travel  it  was  necessary 
to  carry  most  of  what  ordinarily  would 
have  been  loaded  on  a  sledge.  As  to  food, 
after  deliberation,  he  decided  on  twelve 
days'  rations,  these  to  be  eked  out  for  an 
indefinite  period  by  such  fresh  meat  as 
should  fall  to  his  ever  ready  rifle.  Bear, 
fox,  walrus  or  seal,  on  these  he  felt  he 
could  count,  even  though  the  caribou  were 
unavailing. 

"I  take  it  you're  heading  straight 
north?"  asked  Bill  as  they  buttressed  the 
cabin  door  against  the  wind. 

Jock  shook  his  head.  "I'm  thinking 
we'd  do  better  along  the  coast  line. 
There'll  be  open  water  there  yet  for  a 
month  to  come  and  what  life  there  is  will 
be  along  the  edge  of  the  water." 

"Strikes  me  you're  mighty  sure  of  your- 
self." 

"The  sea  has  an  ancient  fashion  of  her    I 
own  of  sending  things  ashore  for  the  wild 
people  to  eat,"  grunted  the  big  man.    "In   I 
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these  parts  it's  mostly  the  small  white 
whale,  and  when  one  of  them  is  cast  up 
there  are  committee  meetings  of  fur  and 
hide  for  miles  around.  In  the  day  time 
it's  the  white  bears,  for  they  are  the  lords 
of  the  North,  and  while  the  bears  are  fill- 
ing themselves  there's  generally  a  circle 
of  wolves  a  little  way  off  waiting  till 
they're  offered  elbow  room.  And  behind 
the  wolves,  still  farther  off,  and  peering 
with  their  wide  bright  eyes,  are  white 
foxes,  and  maybe  wolverines,  and  marten, 
and  mink,  and  if  this  were  a  tree  country, 


I'd  say  lynx  as  well.  And  by  the  time 
they  all  take  their  turn,"  he  concluded 
with  a  grin,  "a  white  whale  hasn't  much 
to  say  for  itself.  'Tis  the  law  of  the  land 
that  the  strong  and  wise  come  first  and 
the  devil  takes  the  hindermost." 

IT  seemed  as  they  started  that  for  once 
nature  had  relented.  The  wind  died 
away,  what  sun  there  was  shone  unusu- 
ally clear,  and,  far  ahead,  the  mysterious 
hills  lifted  with  ever-inviting  romance. 
At  noon  they  ate,  sheltered  behind  a  rise 


of  ground,  and  Jock,  lighting  his  pipe, 
drew  forth  the  tightly-rolled  map  of 
Henry  Rintoul. 

"We've  spotted  just  two  things,  so  far 
as  I  can  find  here,"  he  said,  spreading  the 
tanned  hide  across  his  knee,  "that's  yon 
promontory  to  the  east  and  the  iron."  A? 
he  spoke  his  eye  rolled  across  the  four 
miles  of  bleak  water  that  separated  them 
from  the  great  headland.  "Now  yon  is 
either  the  big  point  of  this  same  land  01 
else  we're  on  one  island  and  that's  an- 
other.    As  for  this  sausage  thing  in  the 
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middle  of  the  map,  if  we  are  where  I  think 
we  are,  we  ought  to  trip  over  the  end  of 
a  lake  to-morrow  morning.  And  if  we 
can  strike  that  then  Henry  Rintoul  is  no 
such  a  bad  draughtsman  after  all." 

By  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  sharp 
pains  were  shooting  up  the  legs  of  Salty 
Bill  and  the  muscles  of  his  calves  burned 
like  fire.  He  glanced  continually  at  the 
mountainous  back  of  Sergeant  Mac-Tier, 
wondering  mutely  what  it  would  be  like 
to  be  able  to  carry  such  a  load  and  yet 
apparently  not  feel  its  weight.  And  just 
when  he  was  casting  about  for  an  excuse 
for  delay,  an  excuse  that  would  relieve 
without  humiliating  him,  the  big  man 
halted  in  his  tracks  and  pointed  along  the 
shore  that  curved  northward  at  no  great 
distance  from  their  winding  trail. 

"There's  a  White  whale,  Bill,  and  yon 
snowballs  beside  him  are  two  bears,  and 
at  this  very  minute  the  wolves  and  foxes 
and  the  rest  of  them  are  waiting  for  a 
bit  sup  on  their  account."  He  glanced 
backward  with  a  friendly  grin,  "Just  like 
a  story  book,  Bill,  isn't  it?" 

THREE  hundred  yards  away,  the 
larger  of  the  two  bears  ceased  his 
assault  on  the  streaming  carrion  and  stood 
stiffly  inert,  while  the  other  glanced  men- 
acingly toward  the  sheltering  ridge.  A 
moment  later  both  the  great  animals  were 
in  restless  motion,  during  which  they 
circled  twice  around  the  whale  and  finally 
started  in  uncertain  quest  up  the  bolder- 
strewn  shore.  A  hundred  yards  further 
would  carry  them  past  a  little  bluff  that 
projected  brokenly  from  the  higher  ridge. 
Jock,  noting  this,  laid  his  brown  cheek 
against  the  stock  of  his  rifle.  "You  take 
the  one  in  front,"  he  whispered  to  Bill, 
"we  fire  together — justbehind  the  shoulder 
and  not  too  far  up.    Are  you  ready?" 

As  he  spoke  the  rifles  cracked  almost 
simultaneously.  The  leading  bear  whirled 
on  his  haunches  and  began  biting  savagely 
at  his  flank.  The  other  lurched  unstead- 
ily and  seemed  to  pitch  straight  forward 
into  a  rocky  hollow  where  he  lay  stretch- 
ing himself  with  uncouth  and  convulsive 
effort. 

Jock's  rifle  barked  again.  There  came 
back  a  soft  thud  as  the  nickel-pointed  ball 
plunged  into  the  great  sinewy  body,  and 
with  an  ultimate  shudder,  the  leading 
bear  collapsed,  a  limp  and  almost  shape- 
less heap.  Bill's  rifle  had  also  spoken,  but 
his  aim  was  wild  and  ere  either  could  re- 
load the  second  bear  had  whisked  behind 
a  nest  of  boulders  where  they  could  hear 
him  snapping  at  his  tortured  side  in  a 
frenzy  of  pain  and  fury. 

"Hold  on,  now,"  said  the  big  man 
quietly,  "and  don't  waste  cartridges.  We 
can't  hit  him  from  here,  and  what's  more 
we  can't  get  on  the  other  side  of  him. 
Ride  your  time  and  he'll  come  out. 

From  behind  the  ridge  Jock  appeared 
and  stepped  cautiously  down.  Two  hun- 
dred yards  farther  up,  Salty  Bill  made  a 
circuit.  Flanking  operations  were  now  in 
order.  These  involved  quick  decision  and 
straight  shooting,  and  Jock  wondered  for 
an  uncomfortable  moment  just  what  Bill's 
qualifications  as  a  marksman  really  were. 
So  far,  he  confessed,  they  did  not  seem 
over  assuring. 

D  RESENTLY,  beside  a  boulder,  ap- 
*  peared  the  long,  sleek  head,  and,  in  a 
flash,  Jock  fired,  but  his  own  bullet  was 
high  and  there  resulted  but  a  straight 
gash  across  the  flat  skull,  while  from  the 
weed-strewn  and  slippery  shelter  came  a 
series  of  deep  coughing  grunts.  At  that 
Jock  waved  an  arm  to  the  approaching 
Bill  and  motioned  him  to  come  steadily  on. 


Ten  minutes  later  the  two  hunters  and 
the  bear  formed  a  triangle  that  enclosed 
an  area  of  round  and  ice-sheathed  rocks, 
over  which  further  passage  was  danger- 
ous in  the  extreme. 

The  base  of  this  triangle  was  parallel 
with  the  ridge  and  at  each  end  of  the 
base  crept  forward  a  hunter.  At  the 
apex  moved  the  bear,  between  death  and 
the  deep  sea.  Feeling  for  better  footing, 
Jock  signalled  and  stole  cautiously  on. 

Suddenly  from  the  apex  came  a  strange 
choking  scream  of  anger,  and,  as  though 
shot  from  a  catapult,  the  surviving  bear 
dashed  out,  and,  bounding  like  a  rubber 
ball,  cleared  the  uneven  ground  in  long, 
quick  leaps  that  flung  him  rapidly  to- 
wards Salty  Bill.  At  sight  of  him  the 
skipper  fired  wildly  and  at  the  same 
moment  Jock's  rifle  spoke,  but  such  was 
the  uncertain  movement  of  the  beast  that 
both  bullets  missed  their  goal.  On  the 
instant  Bill  fired  again.  That  his  shot 
got  home  was  evidenced  by  another  in- 
furiated grunt,  but  no  vital  spot  was 
reached  and  the  distance  between  the 
two  narrowed  with  appalling  speed.  An 
ashen  color  rose  to  Bill's  cheek  and  hit 
hands  began  to  tremble. 

Midway  across  the  triangle  stood  Jock, 
his  rifle  at  his  shoulder,  trying  desper- 
ately to  get  that  leaping  form  into  the 
minute  sphere  of  his  foresight.  His  own 
pulse  had  begun  to  hammer.  Came  a 
flash  of  white  and  his  finger  crooked  in- 
stinctively. Once  more  followed  that  soft 
and  eloquent  thud,  while  again  the  racing 
beast  twisted  his  long  neck  and  tore  at 
his  own  straining  flank.  And  just  as 
Jock  reloaded,  his  feet  went  out  from 
under  him,  and  he  came  down  heavily, 
his  temple  hard  against  the  glassy  rocks. 

What  followed  in  the  few  moments  that 
immediately  ensued,  Bill  could  never  ex- 
actly describe,  but  it  appeared  that  as 
Jock  crashed  to  earth,  a  lean  grey  body 
shot  out  from  shore  toward  the  infuri- 
ated bear,  and,  speeding  like  a  rocket, 
across  the  stony  earth,  launched  itself 
snapping  at  the  heels  of  the  formidable 
brute.  It  appeared,  too,  that  as  this 
happened,  the  bear  turned  and  aimed  a 
sweep  of  his  prodigious  paw,  which,  had 
it  landed,  would  have  whisked  the  newly 
arrived  enemy  into  oblivion,  but  when  it 
did  arrive  the  enemy  had  miraculously 
shifted  his  ground  and  was  snapping  with 
undiminished  vigor  at  some  other  and 
equally  tender  spot  There  then  evolved 
a  sort  of  animal  carnival  of  combat  to 
which  the  bear,  without  further  thought 
to  the  strange  beings  it  had  set  forth  to 
attack,  devoted  itself  with  repeated 
efforts.  These,  missing  by  a  hair,  only 
seemed  to  further  encourage  its  smaller, 
but  valiant,  assailant,  till,  in  the  midst 
of  this  Homeric  contest,  there  came  an- 
other sharp  report,  and,  with  a  steel- 
nosed  bullet  through  its  heart,  the  big 
brute  collapsed  limply,  choking  out  its 
life  in  a  crimson  torrent.  Upon  which 
Jock,  with  a  smoking  rifle  in  his  hands, 
stared  dumbfounded  at  the  dwindling 
form  of  a  great  grey  wolf  that  vanished 
as  mysteriously  as  it  came. 

SEATED  that  night  beside  a  tiny  flame 
which  he  had  fanned  into  existence 
from  an  armful  of  driftwood  found  mir- 
aculously wedged  into  a  seam  of  the  rocky 
shore,  Jock  silently  recapitulated  the 
events  of  this  amazing  day.  He  had,  it 
seemed,  stepped  from  a  fairly  sane  and 
understandable  world  into  one  in  which 
every  ordinary  procedure  of  life  was  up- 
set. For  hours  past  he  had  been  question- 
ing himself  as  to  how  humanity  could 
exist  in  this  desolate  waste  unless  it,  like 
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the  animals  themselves,  wrested  susten- 
ance from  the  sea.  There  were  no  cari- 
bou here,  that  seemed  without  question, 
nor  had  he  observed,  even  in  the  most 
sheltered  nooks,  any  trace  of  the  grey 
moss  upon  which  the  vast  herds  of  the 
north  thrive  and  multiply.  So  barren  was 
this  land,  so  tortured  with  the  endless  as- 
saults of  the  elements,  that  he  had  ex- 
pected an  abnormal  ferocity  in  whatever 
wild  life  might  survive.  But  instead  of 
this  the  most  deadly  beast  of  all  had  inter- 
posed itself  mysteriously  between  the  ex- 
plorers and  death,  and,  its  purpose  ac- 
complished, had  vanished  as  though  at 
some  strange  but  imperative  signal.  In 
the  silence  of  this  hour,  and  beside  the 
winking  and  tiny  flame  of  a  few  sea-borne 
branches,  it  came  to  Sergeant  MacTier 


that  he  was  on  the  edge  of  things  still 
more  amazing  —  things  that  would  test 
him  to  the  uttermost.  And  then,  as  al- 
ways when  the  future  seemed  least  assur- 
ing, a  wave  of  quizzical  humor  stirred 
within  him. 

"Bill,"  he  asked  genially,  "what  do  you 
make  of  it?" 

The  skipper  shifted  his  long  legs  and 
cast  a  reflective  glance  shoreward  to- 
ward the  scene  of  combat.  His  stomach 
was  full  of  broiled  bear  steak,  and  from 
this  comfortable  centre  there  radiated  a 
pleasurable  glow  that  for  the  moment 
obliterated  all  thought  of  danger. 

"Well,"  he  answered  cheerfully,  "I  ain't 
doing  much  thinkin'  now  except  that  we're 
all  crazy.  You  were  crazy  to  trust  that 
darned  Matt,  and  Nanook,  too,  and  I  was 


crazy  to  believe  you.  As  for  this  blamed 
island,  about  the  only  thing  that  ain't 
apparently  gone  mad  here  is  those  bears, 
and  they're  dead.  Seems  likely  to  me 
that  some  sport  has  got  a  sort  of  winter 
shooting  place  up  here  and  has  tamed  a 
few  wolves  on  the  side,  and  in  that  case 
he's  crazy  too  —  an'  them's  my  senti- 
ments." 

Jock  nodded  with  extreme  good  nature. 
It  was  just  barely  possible  that  Salty  Bill 
was  right.  Then  gradually  sleep  took 
them  both,  while  high  over  head  marched 
an  endless  procession  of  stars  and  far  in 
the  north  an  aurora  shimmered  like  a 
great  trembling  curtain  of  rose  and  violet 
flame. 

To   be   Continued. 
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Sixteen  Months  in 
Germany 

Continued  from  page  26. 

pomp  of  Potsdam.  They  were  socialists, 
out  and  out.  They  hated  war,  they  hated 
war-niaki'is,  they  hated  the  English — and 
they  were  beginning  to  hate  the  war  ele- 
ment in  their  own  land. 

THERE  was  much  excitement  among 
them  when  early  in  1917  the  news 
spread  that  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare was  to  be  resumed.  Old  Fritz  came 
over  to  me  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand 
and  his  eyes  fairly  popping  with  excite- 
ment. 

"This  will  end  it!"  he  declared.  "We 
are  going  to  starve  you  out,  you  English. 
Submarines — that's  it!" 

"You'll  bring  America  in,"  I  told  him. 

"No,  no!"  he  said,  quite  confidently. 
"The  Yankees  won't  come  in.  They  are 
making  too  much  money  as  it  is.  They 
won't  fight.  See,  here  it  is  in  the  paper. 
It  is  stated  clearly  here  that  the  United 
States  will   not  fight." 

"Then  you  still  believe  what  the  news- 
papers say?" 

Fritz  did  not  answer.  He  was  poring 
over  the  paper  in  the  dull  light  of  a 
lantern  and  chuckling  to  himself.  I  con- 
cluded that  his  open  delight  at  the  re- 
sumption of  submarine  warfare  was  due 
to  two  causes:  The  hope  that  it  would 
end  the  war  soon  and  equally  the  belief 
that  the  "English  pigs"  would  be  made 
to  suffer.  Others  around  the  mine  dilated 
more  on  the  latter  side  of  it  than  on  the 
prospects  of  peace.  Any  suggestion  from 
us  that  the  United  States  would  come  into 
the  war  was  greeted  with  hoots  of  deri- 
sion. They  pooh-poohed  the  idea  and 
scoffed  at  America  as  a  military  factor. 

But  when  the  news  came  that  the 
United  States  had  actually  declared  war, 
they  were  a  very  quiet  lot.  They  stood 
around  and  discussed  the  situation  quietly 
and,  I  thought,  furtively.  There  was  no 
bombast  about  them  that  day.  I  took  the 
first  opportunity  to  pump  old  Fritz  about 
the  views  of  his  companions. 

"It  is  bad,  bad,"  he  said,  shaking  his 
head   dolefully. 

"Then  you  are  afraid  of  the  Americans 
after  all?"  I  said. 

Fritz  laughed,  with  a  short,  contemptu- 
ous note.  "No,  it  is  not  that,"  he  said. 
"England  will  be  starved  out  before  the 
Americans  can  come  in  and  then  it  will 
all  be  over.  But — just  between  us,  you 
and  me — most  of  us  here  were  intending 
to  go  to  America  after  the  war.  We  have 
had  enough  of  wars  and  sufferings  like 
this.  We  wanted  to  go  to  a  land  where 
we  would  be  free  from  all  this.  But — 
now  the  United  States  won't  let  us  in  after 
the  war!" 

This,  I  believe,  was  the  feeling  all 
through  that  mine  at  least.  How  general 
it  was  throughout  the  country  I  do  not 
know.  Certainly,  however,  these  men  had 
looked  forward  to  spending  the  rest  of 
their  lives  in  America  and  President  Wil- 
son's declaration  of  war  came  as  a 
thunder  clap  to  them. 

Bitterness  grew  among  them  from  that 
time  on.  At  first  the  news  of  the  sinking 
of  ships  created  some  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion, but  the  impression  had  been  general 
that  a  few  months  would  see  the  end  of  it 
all.  As  month  after  month  passed  and 
nothing  developed  they  began  to  get  rest- 
less and  impatient.     They  could  not  un- 
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Train  Service  as  far  South  as  Old 
Point    Comfort  was  never   better 

The   Hotel   Chamberlin    at   Fortress   Monroe,    Virginia,    is 
one  of  the  Finest  Holiday  Hotels  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 


the  show   place  for 
The    Chamberlin 
the    year    around, 
nautical    uniforms 
to   the  scene. 


The  Chamberlain  direct- 
ly faces  Hampton  Roads, 
which  is  always  the  scene 
of  marine  activity.  Just 
across  the  Roads,  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the 
Hotel,  is  the  site  of  the 
new  Naval  Training  Base 
and  Aviation  School. 
Lanprley  Field,  the  Army 
Aviation  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, is  but  a  few  miles 
away.      This     is     becoming 

aviation    in   America. 

is  alive  with  gay  society 
military,  naval  and  aero- 
lending    sparkle    and    color 


The  cuisine  is  famous,  and  naturally  so, 
since  the  finest  sea-foods  are  obtainable  in 
the  waters  around  Old  Point  Comfort.  The 
Medical  Bath  Department  (under  authori- 
tative medical  direction)  is  complete  in  every 
detail,  and  duplicates  every  bath  and  treat- 
ment given  at  European  Spas,  with  the  ad- 
ditional advantages  of  sea-air  and  sea-bathing. 

"An  interesting,  sporty,  convenient,  eighteen- 
hole  golf  course.  Grass  putting  greens  and 
attractive  club  house.  You  may  safely  count 
on   golf   every    day   in    the   year." 

Send  for  colored  aeroplane  map  of  this 
course  (the  only  one  of  its  kind  ever  made 
in  America)  which  will  be  sent  you  with 
our  booklet  "Golf,"  if  you  desire  it,  as  well 
as  booklets  dealing  with  different  phases  of 
life    at    the     Chamberlin.       Write     to-day     to : 


GEO.  F.  ADAMS,  Manager,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  Bertha  Ruffner   Hotel  Bureau,    McAlnin    Hotel,    Cook'*    Tours,   or  "Ash 

Mr.  Foster"  at  any  of  his  offices. 


EARN  AN  EXTRA 
—    $5.00    — 


YOUR  spare  time  is  worth  money  to  you.    Between 
now  and   Easter   you   can   easily   earn   enough  to 
pay  all  your  Easter  bills.     Think  what  a  saving 
this  means  to  you 

All  your  Easter  outfit  paid  for  out  of  the  money 
earned  in  your  spare  time  moments.  Perhaps  you  could 
work  for  us  one  full  day — right  in  your  own  vicinity — 
your  earnings  for  that  one  day  should  convince  you, 
that  your  spare  time  will  make  you  money. 

Our  plan  is  simple.  We  will  authorize  you  to  collect 
the  many  local  orders  for  renewal  and  new  subscrip- 
tions to  MacLean's  Magazine  and  Farmers'  Magazine. 
The  orders  come  quickly — the  profits  are  liberal. 

A  postcard  will  bring  you  details — send  it  now  to 


DEPT.  H.  G.  A. 


THE  MACLEAN   PUBLISHING   CO.,    LIMITED 

143-153  University  Avenue  -  -  TORONTO,  ONT. 


derstand  it.  Fritz  confided  to  me  several 
times  that  England  must  be  on  the  verge 
of  giving  in  and  that  the  good  news  would 
come  all  of  a  sudden;  but  he  did  not  seem 
very  confident  about  it.  Finally  the  idea 
prevailed  that  the  submarines  had  failed 
as  all  the  other  much  heralded  coups  had 
done  in  the  past,  and  from  that  time  on 
solid  gloom  was  the  order  of  things. 

IT  was  about  this  time  that  I  began  to 
hear  talk  of  strikes.  The  idea  of  a  uni- 
versal strike  was  a  favorite  one  among 
them.  They  talked  of  a  strike  all  over 
the  world,  the  workers  to  arise  and  throw 
off  their  governments  simultaneously  and 
settle  the  war.  When  it  was  given  out 
that  an  international  conference  was  to  be 
held  at  Stockholm  there  was  great  ex- 
citement and  jubilation. 

"It  is  coming,  the  great  day!"  said 
Fritz.  "When  the  people,  the  workers, 
get  together  what  must  be  the  result? 
Peace — new  things — no  more  capital  and 
nobility  to  grind  us  down — " 

"Do  you  think  anything  can  come  of 
this  conference?"  I  asked  him. 

"Something  must,"  he  said.  "It  is  the 
last  hope." 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  that  the 
papers  announced  the  refusal  of  the  Eng- 
lish labor  delegates  to  go  to  Stockholm. 
One  excited  miner  struck  me  across  the 
face  with  the  open  newspaper  in  his  hand 
and  hurled  a  jumble  of  objurgation  at  me. 
"Always,  always  the  same!"  he  almost 
screamed.  "The  English  block  every- 
thing. They  will  not  join  and  what  good 
can  come  now  of  the  conference?  They 
will  not  be  content  and  the  war  must  go 
on!" 

I  made  my  escape  soon  after  that  and 
so  cannot  say  what  effect  the  Russian 
peace  parleys  and  the  Italian  retreat  had 
on  the  people.  Certainly  it  would  put 
some  new  courage  into  them.  Unless, 
however,  something  very  tangible  pro- 
mising a  quick  peace  develops,  I  feel  sure 
that  the  temper  of  the  people  will  relapse 
into  the  dangerous  condition  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  which  I  write. 

The  last  experience  I  had  with  civilians 
that  are  worth  recording  have  to  do  with 
the  food  shortage  which  reached  a  crisis 
about  the  time  my  happy  chance  to  escape 
occurred.  Sometimes  when  the  people  took 
their  bread  tickets  to  the  stores  they  found 
that  supplies  had  been  exhausted  and 
that  there  were  nothing  to  be  obtained. 
Prices  had  gone  sky  high.  Bacon,  for 
instance,  was  10  marks  a  pound — $2.50. 
A  cake  of  soap  cost  3%  marks.  Clean- 
liness ceased  to  be  a  virtue  and  became  a 
luxury.  These  prices  are  indicative  of  the 
whole  range  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see  the 
struggle  these  poor  mine  people  were  hav- 
ing to  keep  alive  at  all. 

At  this  time  our  parcels  from  England 
were  coming  along  fairly  regularly  and  I 
believe  we  were  no  worse  off  for  food  than 
the  Germans  themselves.  Owing  to  the 
long  shift  we  were  compelled  to  do  in  the 
mines  we  fell  into  the  habit  of  "hoard- 
ing" our  food  parcels  and  carrying  a 
small  lunch  to  the  mines  each  day.  These 
lunches  had  to  be  carefully  secreted  or  the 
Germans  would  steal  them.  They  could 
not  understand  how  it  was  that  starving 
England  could  send  food  abroad  to  us. 
The  sight  of  these  lunches  helped  to  un- 
dermine their  faith  in  the  truth  of  the 
official  information  they  read  in  the  news- 
papers. 

I  do  not  know  that  revolution  will  come 
in  Germany.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  the  lower  classes  at  least  would  wel- 
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coma  it-  They  ;u-e  heartily  sick  of  the 
present  order  and  long  for  a  change. 
They  are  allowed  to  go  to  moving  pictures, 
but  the  holding  of  musicales  in  their 
homes  has  been  prohibited.  This,  but  one 
of  many  small  restrictions,  has  eaten  to 
the  very  core  of  their  content,  and  they 
are  angry  and  mutinous. 

THE  lot  of  the  prisoners  of  war  at  the 
mines  is  a  hard  one.  It  is  in  fact  al- 
most unendurable.  We  were  supposed  to 
receive  four  and  a  half  marks  (90  cents) 
a  week  for  our  labor,  but  there  was  con- 
tinual "strafing"  to  reduce  the  amount. 
If  we  looked  sideways  at  a  "stagger"  we 
were  likely  to  receive  a  welt  with  a  pick 
handle  and  a  strafe  of  several  marks. 
Sometimes  we  only  received  a  mark  or  two 
for  a  week's  work.  Most  of  this  we  spent 
for  soap.  It  was  impossible  to  work  in 
the  mines  and  not  become  indescribably 
dirty  and  so  soap  became  an  absolute 
necessity. 

I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  record  one  inci- 
dent that  redounds  to  the  credit  of  at  least 
one  German  and  shows  that  there  is  still 
some  conception  of  justice  in  that  country, 
even  where  the  detested  "Tommies"  are 
concerned.  I  had  been  more  or  less  of  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  '•staggers"  all 
through  and  they  watched  me  closely. 
One  day  three  of  them  found  me  taking 
a  rest  in  a  worked-out  end  of  the  mine, 
and  they  proceeded  at  once  to  give  me  a 
severe  beating.  1  sprang  up  and  swung 
around  a  mining  lamp  that  I  happened 
to  be  holding,  catching  one  of  them  in  the 
side.  They  backed  off  then,  but  had  me 
haled  up  that  afternoon  before  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  who  gave  me  six  days 
"black" — that  is,  solitary  confinement  on 
bread  and  water  When  I  came  out  I  was 
handed  over  to  the  civil  courts  on  a  charge 
of  assaulting  civilians.  They  took  me  to 
stand  my  trial  at  Recklinghausen. 

The  judge  was  an  elderly  man  with  a 
rather  kindly  face  and  I  thought  there 
was  a  trace  of  concern  in  his  eye  as  he 
looked  me  over.  So,  when  the  evidence 
against  me  had  been  put  in,  I  decided  to 
make  an  appeal  to  him.  The  charge 
against  me  was  that  I  had  hit  one  of  the 
"staggers"  in  the  face  with  my  lantern  and 
hurt  him  seriously.  I  spoke  up  in  Eng- 
lish. 

"Your  Honor,  this  is  a  court  of  jus- 
tice. Are  you  prepared  to  give  a  British 
soldier  the  same  chance  as  a  German 
citizen?" 

This  was  translated  and  the  magistrate 
replied  rather  severely  that,  "certainly, 
1  would  have  the  same  chance." 

Then  I  asked:  "Is  there  anyone  in 
rsurt  who  knows  anything  about  a  miner's 
lamp?" 

A  man  came  forward  from  the  back 
who  had  worked  in  a  mine  and  I  asked 
him:  "Would  it  be  possible  to  hit  a  man 
in  the  face  with  a  miner's  lamp  without 
breaking  his  jaw  or  marking  him  up?" 
The  man  hesitated  and  then  answered  re- 
luctantly, "No." 

The  magistrate  acquitted  me  at  once. 

WE  lived  under  conditions  of  great 
dis?omfort  in  the  camp.  As  I  stated 
before  all  the  British  and  colonial  pri- 
soners were  kept  in  one  building — 250  of 
us  in  all.  There  were  two  stoves  in  the 
building  in  which  coke  was  burned  and 
in  winter  time  the  place  was  terribly  cold. 
The  walls  at  all  seasons  were  so  damp 
that  pictures  tacked  up  on  them  mildewed 
in  a  short  time.  Our  bunks  contained 
straw  which  was  never  replenished  and 


By  the  Simple  Turning  of  a  Tap 

Mlki    the    Water   from    the    Faucet    la    your    own    Home    do    Your    Waihlna. 

I  hare  built  a  new  "10O0"  water  power  washing  ma  -iiler  Hue  machine  the  moit 

wonderful  waalier  ever  put  on  the  market.     Built  of  the  highest  quality  selected  material.  It  la  aa 
and   durable  aa  a  machine  can  be  made.      Can  be  wild  at  a  price  within  reach  of  all. 
I  will  guarantee  that  thle  machine  will  not  tear  rlothee.  break  buttona  or  fray  the  edges 

delicate  fabric.      It  will  waali   everything  from   heavy   bl&ukele  to   the   Illicit   lacee  without 
damage  to  the  goods. 

Thin  new  "1900"  Waalilng  Machine  can  be  Inetantly  connected  with  any  water  faucet  In  your 
home  and  la  atarted  and  slopped  by  simply  turning  the  water  on   and  off.      Kven  although 
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I  will  tend  my  machine  on  30  daya'  free  trial.  You  do  not  need  to  pay  a  penny  until  you 
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Our  "li'Oil"  line  la  very  complete  and  cannot  be  full]  In  a  single  booklet. 


L.H.  MORRIS 
Manager 


1900  WASHER  COMPANY 


357  YONGE  ST. 
Toronto 


Would    You  Like   A    Beautiful    Skin? 

A  woman's  skin  is  naturally  soft,  clear  and  lovely.  Careless- 
ness, poor  soaps,  exposure  and  neglect  will  often  spoil  its 
appearance.  The  Hiscott  Institute  makes  a  specialty  of  treat- 
ing all  non-infectious  forms  of  skin  and  scalp  trouble.  Our 
preparations  will  cure  Pimples,  Blackheads,  Wrinkles.  Roujjh- 
ness.  Undue  Redness,  Blotches,  etc.  We  send  them  U>  any 
address  by  mail  or  express  on  receipt  of  price  with  full  in- 
structions for  home  use.  We  recommend  to  every  woman  a 
jar  of  Princess  Skin  Food.  It  benefits  jfood  skins  aa  well 
aa    poor   complexions. 


Princess    Complexion     Purifier 
Princess    Skin    Food 
Hiscott    Hair    Rejuvenator 
Goitre    Cure  - 


SI. 06 
1.50 
1.00 

2.00 


SUPERFLUOUS    HAIR    PERMANENTLY    REMOVED 

There     is     only     one     sure    method     -Electrolysis-  we     have     used 
it    for    twenty-five    years. 

WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET  "D" 

HISCOTT  INSTITUTE,  Limited,  59F  College  Street,  TORONTO 


Travel  for  Business-Make  it  a  Pleasure 

Ten  thousand  miles  of  splendidly  equipped  road,  traversing 
a  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  magnificent  country — 
forest  and  stream,  prairie  and  mountain. 

Direct  Route  between  the  East  and  Western  Canada  and  the  Pacific  Coast 


With   through   tickets  and  connections  for   all 

principal    points  in   Canada  and 

United  States. 

Full  information  on  fares,  routes,  or  for  descriptive  literature, 
opportunities,  booklet,  etc.,  any  C.N.R.  agent,  or  write  General 
Passenger    Departments,    Toronto,    Montreal    or    Winnipeg-. 


IN  THE  DINING 
CARS — Economy  and 
S  e  r  v  ice  unexcelled. 
Meals  a  la  carte  or 
table  d'hote.  Always 
something  new  and 
within  reach.  You 
will    like   it. 
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B«   wrlttt:   " Bt   turt  and*    mm'k   dll 
mj  tlolhti  with  Cath'i  Smmit.  " 


I  we  all  became  infested  with  fleas.     Some 

j  nights  it  was  impossible  to  sleep  on  ac- 

I  count  of  the  activity  of  these  pests.  On 
account  of  the  dampness  and  the  cold  we 
always  slept  in  our  clothes. 

Discipline  was  rigorous  and  cruel.    We 

!  were  knocked  around  and  given  terms  of 
solitary  confinement  and  made  to  stand  at 

:   attention  for  hours  on  the  least  provoca- 

!  tion.  It  became  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
could  stand.  One  day  seven  of  us  got  to- 
gether and  made  a  solemn  compact  to 
escape.     We  would  keep  at  it,  we  decided, 

:  no  matter  what  happened  until  we  got 
away.    Six  of  us  are  now  safely  at  home. 

;  The  seventh,  my  chum  J.  W.  Nicholson, 
of  Winnipeg,  is  still  a  prisoner.  Poor 
Nick  was  the   most  determined   and   re- 

I  sourceful  of  the  lot  of  us,  I  think.  To- 
gether we  saw  the  Dutch  frontier  a  few 

,  yards  ahead  only  to  be  caught  as  we  made 
our  last  sprint  for  liberty.  It  was  the 
hardest  of  luck  that  robbed  us  of  our 
chance  that  time.  Luck  was  with  me 
later,  and  not  with  Nick. 

I  made  four  attempts  to  escape  before 
I  finally  succeeded.  The  first  time  a  group 
of  us  made  a  tunnel  out  under  the  barri- 
cade, starting  beneath  the  flooring  of  the 
barracks.  We  crawled  out  at  night  and 
had  put  fifteen  miles  between  us  and  the 

;  camp  before  we  were  finally  caught.  I 
got  seven  days'  "black"  that  time. 

The  second  attempt  was  again  by  means 

j  of  a  tunnel.  A  close  chum  of  mine,  Wil- 
liam Raesides,  who  had  come  over  with 
the  8th  C.M.R.'s,  was  my  companion  that 
time.  We  were  caught  after  twenty  miles 
and  they  gave  us  ten  days'  "black." 

The  third  attempt  was'made  in  company 
with  my  chum  Nicholson,  of  Winnipeg, 
and  we  planned  it  out  very  carefully. 
Friends  in  England  sent  through  suits  of 
civilian  clothes  to  us.  We  got  a  hint  in 
advance  that  they  were  coming.  The  pro- 
cedure with  reference  to  the  distribution 
of  parcels  was  this:  We  would  be  sum- 
moned to  headquarters  where  the  parcels 
would  be  heaped  up  on  a  long  table.  The 
Kommandant  would  then  have  a  prisoner 
call  out  the  names  on  each  parcel  and  a 
couple  of  soldiers  would  open  the  parcels 
for  examination  before  handing  them  on. 
On  the  day  I  thought  our  suits  were  about 
due  to  arrive  I  pressed  forward  for  the 
job  of  reading  the  addresses.  They  let 
me  go  ahead  without  any  suspicion. 

Sure  enough  there  were  parcels  for  us 
which  looked  sufficiently  bulky  and  I  was 
able  to  slip  them  unobserved  to  one  of  the 
other  fellows.  In  that  way  we  secured  our 
civilian  clothes. 

The  next  day  we  dressed  for  the  at- 
tempt by  putting  on  our  "civies"  first 
and  then  drawing  the  prisoner's  uniform 
on  over  them.  When  we  got  to  the  mine 
we  took  off  the  uniform  and  slipped  the 
mining  clothes  on  over  the  others.  We 
worked  all  day.  Coming  up  from  work 
in  the  late  afternoon,  Nick  and  I  held 
back  until  every  one  else  had  gone.  We 
went  up  alone  in  the  hoist  and  tore  off 
our  mining  clothes  as  we  ascended,  drop- 
ping each  piece  back  into  the  pit  as  we 
discarded  it. 

It  was  fairly  dark  when  we  got  out  of  the 
hoist  and  the  guards  did  not  pay  much  at- 
tention to  us.  There  was  a  small  building 
at  the  mine  head  where  we  prisoners 
washed  and  dressed  after  work  and  a 
separate  exit  for  the  civilians.  Nick  and  I 
took  the  civilian  exit  and  walked  out  into 
I  the  street  without  any  interference. 
We  could  both  speak  enough  German  to 
pass  so  we  boldly  struck  out  for  the  Dutch 
border,  which  was  75  kilom.  from  Kom- 
mando    47,    travelling    only    during    the 


night.  We  had  a  map  that  a  miner  had 
sold  to  us  for  a  cake  of  soap  and  we  guided 
our  course  carefully  by  it.  We  got  to  the 
border  line  without  any  trouble  whatever. 
The  line,  we  knew,  was  very  carefully 
guarded.  There  were  three  lines  of 
sentries  to  be  broken  through,  and  on  the 
last  line  they  were  stationed  but  fifty 
yards  apart.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary 
to  wait  until  night  before  making  the 
attempt.  We  were  caught  through  over- 
confidence  due  to  a  mistake  in  the  map. 
Close  to  the  line  was  a  mile  post  indicat- 
ing that  a  certain  Dutch  town  was  two 
miles  west.  Now  the  map  indicated  that 
this  town  was  four  miles  within  the  Dutch 
border. 

"We're  over!"  we  almost  shouted  when 
we  saw  that  welcome  mile  post.  Throw- 
ing caution  aside  we  marched  boldly  for- 
ward right  into  a  couple  of  sentries  with 
fixed  bayonets. 

It  was  two  weeks'  "black"  they  meted 
out  to  us  that  time.  The  Kommandant's 
eyes  snapped  as  he  passed  sentence.  I 
knew  he  would  have  been  much  more 
strict  on  me  as  the  three-time  offender 
had  it  not  been  that  the  need  for  coal  was 
so  dire  that  labor,  even  the  labor  of  a  re- 
calcitrant prisoner,  was  valuable. 

"No  prisoner  has  yet  escaped  from  this 
Kommando!"  he  declared,  "and  none 
shall.  Any  further  attempts  will  be  pun- 
ished with  the  utmost  severity." 

NEVERTHELESS  they  took  the  pre- 
caution to  break  up  my  partnership 
with  Nicholson,  putting  him  on  the  night 
shift.  I  immediately  went  into  partner- 
ship with  Private  W.  M.  Masters,  of  Tor- 
onto, and  we  planned  to  make  our  get- 
away by  an  entirely  new  method. 

The  building  at  the  mine  where  we 
changed  clothes  before  and  after  work 
was  equipped  with  a  bath  room  in  one 
corner.  It  boasted  a  window  with  one 
iron  bar  intersecting.  Outside  the  win- 
dow was  a  bush  and  beyond  that  open 
country.  A  sentry  was  always  posted 
outside  the  building,  but  he  had  three 
sides  to  watch  and  we  knew  that,  if  we 
could  only  move  that  bar,  we  could  man- 
age to  elude  the  sentry.  So  we  started 
to  work  on  the  bar. 

I  had  found  a  bit  of  wire  which  I  kept 
secreted  about  me  and  every  night,  after 
washing  up,  we  would  dig  for  a  few  min- 
utes at  the  brickwork  around  the  bar. 
It  was  slow,  tedious  and  disappointing 
work.  Gradually,  however,  we  scooped 
the  brick  out  around  the  bar  and  after 
nearly  four  months'  steady  application  we 
had  it  so  loosened  that  a  sharp  tug  would 
pull  it  out. 

The  next  day  Masters  and  I  went  into 
the  bath  room  last  and  delayed  our  ablu- 
tions until  the  sentry's  round  had  taken 
him  to  the  other  side  of  the  building. 
Then  we  wrenched  the  bar  out,  raised  the 
window  and  wriggled  through  head  first, 
breaking  our  fall  in  the  bush  outside. 
We  got  through  without  attracting  atten- 
tion and  struck  off  at  a  rapid  clip  across 
country.  In  fact  we  ran  as  though  the 
foul  fiend  himself  were  at  our  heels. 

Close  ahead  was  a  stretch  of  swampy 
country  and  we  plunged  into  it  so  pre- 
cipitately that  we  very  soon  lost  our  way 
and  wallowed  around  the  better  part  of 
the  night,  sometimes  up  to  our  knees  in 
the  bog  and  suffering  very  severely  from 
the  cold  and  damp.  Early  in  our  flight  the 
report  of  a  gun  from  the  camp  warned 
us  that  our  absence  had  been  discovered. 
Perhaps  our  adventure  in  the  swamp  was 
what  saved  us  from  capture,  for  the  roads 
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Get  More  Done — 
With  Less  Money! 

AVOID  a  .sluggish  life  with  this  line  five- 
passenger  touring  car.     It  promotes  thrift 
and  increases  your  usexuln 

In  appearance  it  is  neither  too  smart  nor  too 
commonplace.     It  ha*  big  car  stylish  design, 
with   spacious    room    and    properly   enlh 
color  scheme. 

Its  satisfactory  performance  is  due  not  only 
iu  its  powerful,  frugal  motor  and  durable  chas- 
sis, hut  also  to  its  simplified  control,  narrow 
turning  radius  and  ease  of  handling. 

Its  comfort  is  the  result  of  its  perfected  bal- 
ance, rear  cantilever  springs,  106-inch  wheel- 
base  and  81x4  tires,  non-skid  rear. 

( 'niisider  its  price.  Where  eh*  such  beauty. 
auoh  faithful  performance,  at  anywhere  near  its 
Ion  first  coal  and  economical  upkeep? 

Order  now  90  your  Willys-Overland  dealer 
■  an  save  you  money. 

Willys-Overland,  Limited 

Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars 
Head  Office  and  Works,  West  Toronto,  Ontario 

B'*nihtt:    Montrtat,    Qvt.,    Winniftg,   Man.,   and   Rtein**Sa,k. 


Ltiht  Four 

Model  90 

JourmrfCar 
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Get    Behind    the  Wheel 
of  a  Ford  and  Drive 


T 


RY  it  just  once!  Ask  your  friend  to  let  you  "pilot"  his  car  on  an 
open  stretch.  You'll  like  it,  and  will  be  surprised  how  easily  the 
Ford  is  handled  and  driven. 


If  you  have  never  felt  the  thrill  of  driving  your  own  car,  there  is  some- 
thing good  in  store  for  you.  It  is  vastly  different  from  just  riding-being 
a  passenger.     And  especially  so  if  you  drive  a  Ford. 

Young  boys,  girls,  women  and  even  grandfathers — thousands  of  them — 
are  driving  Ford  cars  and  enjoying  it.  A  Ford  stops  and  starts  in  traffic 
with  exceptional  ease  and  smoothness,  while  on  country  roads  and  hills 
its  strength  and  power  -show  to  advantage. 

Buy  a  Ford  and  you  will  want  to  be  behind  "the  wheel"  constantly. 


Runabout        -  $475 

Touring       -  -     $495 

Coupe     -          -  $770 

Sedan          -  -    $970 

THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR     One-ton  Truck  $750 

F.  0.  B.  FORD,  ONT. 

Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

Ford,  Ontario 
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unquestionably  were  patrolled  by  cavalry 
that  night     The  Komm*nd*nt  was  keen 
to  make  pood  his  boast  that  no  prisoner 
1   get  away  from  him. 
We  found  our  way  out  of  the  swamp 
mar  morning,  emerging  on  the  western 
By  the  sale  of  more  soap  to  miners 
«re  had  acquired  another  map  and  a  com- 
pass, so  we  had  little  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining our  whereabouts  and  settling  our 
M  for  the  border.     For  food  we  had 
i  brought  along  ten  biscuits,  the  result 
ever*]  weeks'  hoarding.     A  biscuit  is 
a  hard  and  almost  tasteless  substance,  but 
containing    certain    nutritious    qualities. 
We  had  half  a  pound  of  food  apiece  and 
eighty-five  miles  to  go! 

THAT  day  we  stayed  on  the  edge  of 
the  swamp,  never  stirring  for  a  mo- 
ment from  the  shelter  of  a  clump  of 
tea.  One  slept  while  the  other  watch- 
ed. No  one  came  near  us  and  we  heard 
no  signs  of  our  pursuers.  Night  came  on 
most  mercifully  dark  and  we  struck  out 
along  the  roads  at  a  smart  clip. 

We  travelled  all  night,  making  prob- 
ably twenty-five  miles.  It  was  necessary, 
we  knew,  to  make  the  most  of  our  strength 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  dash.  As  our 
food  gave  out  we  would  be  less  capable 
of  covering  the  ground-  So  we  spurred 
ourselves  on  to  renewed  efforts  and  ate 
the  miles  up  in  a  sort  of  frenzy. 

"Got  to  keep  it  up,"  we  said  to  each 
other  by  way  of  encouragement.  "It's 
now  or  never." 

When  we  saw  or  heard  anything  ahead 
of  us  we  immediately  made  for  cover  at 
the  side  of  the  road.  Perhaps  three  per- 
sons passed  us  that  night. 

We  took  cover  next  day  in  a  bit  of  wood, 
with  a  couple  of  farm  houses  within  sight. 
No  person  came  near  us,  however.  We 
slept  pretty  much  all  day  by  turns  and 
again  struck  out  at  night. 

This  kept  up  for  four  days  and  nights. 
We  kept  going  as  hard  as  our  waning 
strength  would  permit  and  we  were  cauti- 
ous in  the  extreme.  Even  at  that  we  had 
several  close  shaves.  One  night  we  passed 
what  looked  like  a  potato  patch,  and  the 
thought  of  a  raw  potato  to  break  the 
monotony,  and  the  inadequacy  of  dry 
biscuit,  lured  us  off  the  road  and  into  the 
patch.  We  had  been  told  in  the  mine 
that  a  law  had  been  passed  permitting 
the  owners  of  potato  patches  to  fire  on 
thieves  and  that  in  case  the  intruders 
were  shot  the  owner  would  not  be  re- 
sponsible. This  eloquent  bit  of  testimony 
to  the  scarcity  of  food  in  beleaguered 
Germany  we  had  not  altogether  be- 
lieved. It  had  hardly  seemed  possible  that 
such  a  law  could  stand  even  in  Germany. 
But  we  had  convincing  proof  that  such  a 
law  did  exist.  Masters  had  found  a  potato 
and  was  showing  it  to  me  with  almost 
childish  delight  when  the  report  of  a  rifle 
broke  the  silence.  It  came  from  the  far 
side  of  the  field.  We  turned  and  ran, 
Masters  clutching  his  precious  potato  as 
though  it  were  a  lump  of  gold.  Another 
shot  followed  us  but  we  got  to  the  road 
again  in  safety  and  hastily  resumed  our 
westward  jaunt.  There  was  no  attempt 
at  pursuit.  The  owner  of  the  potato  patch 
probably  thought  we  were  hungry  neigh- 
bors. 

We  ate  that  potato  between  us  and  it 
tasted  like  everything  good  to  us — porter- 
house steak  and  mushrooms  and  apple 
pie!  It  was  the  only  change  we  had  dur- 
ing the  whole  journey  from  our  meagre 
supply  of  biscuit.  We  were  extremely  un- 
fortunate in  our  foragings.  Potatoes  were 
Continued  on  page  90. 


A  Royal  Disk 

At  Vs  the  Cost  of  Eggs 

Do  you  know  that  Quaker  Oats,  with  all  its  delightful  flavor,  is  about 
the  cheapest  food  in  the  world? 

Measured  by  food  value — by  calories — eggs  cost  8  times  as  much. 
Ham  costs  4  times  as  much — steak  5  or  6  times  as  much.  Potatoes  3 
times  as  much.     Even  bread  and  milk  costs  nearly  3  times  as  much. 

1000  calories — which  is  one-third  a  day's  food  for  a  workingman — 
costs  only  five  cents  in  Quaker  Oats. 

Then  think  of  the  flavor,  the  aroma — such  as  no  other  grain  food  has. 
Think  of  its  energizing  value.  All  the  needed  elements  are  stored  in  oats, 
in  just  the  right  proportion. 

This  is  the  supreme  food — more  nutritious  than  wheat.  It  is  the  pre- 
scribed food  for  the  years  of  growth.  To  bread  and  muffins,  cookies  and 
pancakes,  it  adds  a  new  delight.  It  makes  wheatless  days  enjoyable — 
which  the  government  recommends. 


The  Extra-Flavory  Flakes 


Quaker  Oats  is  made  from  queen  oats 
only— just  the  bijj,  rich,  flavory  grains. 
We    jjet    but    ten    pounds    from    a    bushel. 

By  this  selection  we  jjet  in  this  brand 
an    exquisite    flavor,     which    has     won    the 


world.  Everywhere,  among  oat  lovers. 
this  is  the  favorite  brand.  Yet  in  America 
it  costs  no  extra  price.  If  you  ask  your 
grocer  for  Quaker  Oats,  you'll  get  it. 


Quaker  Oats  Bread 

2    cups    Quaker    Oats  I    cups    flour 

2   cups    boiling   water 
1 L.    cup    molasses  f-j    tablespoon    salt 

1    tablespoon    butter   or   other    fat 
1    cake   compressed   yeast   dissolved    in 

cup    lukewarm    water 

Add    bailing   water    lo    oats   and    let    itftnd    one 

hour,     add    molasses,    salt,    butter    or    fat.     dfe- 

I     yeast     cake     ami    flour.       Let    rise    until 

doable    in    bulk.      Knead    thoroughly    and   shape 

Into   loaves.      Pnt    Into   greased  bread    pans,    let 

rise    until   double   in   bulk  and  bake  45  minutes. 

Thia  two  loaves. 


Quaker  Oats 
Muffins 


2-3  cup  uncooked  Quaker  Oats,  1% 
CHI's  flour,  1  cup  scalded  milk.  1  egg, 
i  level  teaspoons  baking  powder,  2 
tablespoon.'?  melted  butter,  %  teaspoon 
•alt,   3   table- j- 

Turn  scalded  milk  on  Quaker  Oats. 
minutes:  add  sugar,  salt 
and  melted  butter;  sift  in  flour  and 
baking  powder;  mix  thoroughly  and 
add  egg  well  beaten.  Bake  in  buttered 
gem   pans. 


The  Quaker  Qals  (pmpany 


Peterboro,  Canada 


Saskatoon,  Canada 
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Freedom  of  Thought 

"  T  T  ELL°.  Fred-     How're  things?" 

I — I      "Pretty  good,  George.     Jump 

A.  JL  in,  I'm  going  your  way.  Yes, 
sir,  things  are  pretty  good.  Outside  of 
some  trouble  in  my  engine  room,  I  really 
cannot  complain." 

•'Trouble,  eh.  What  sort  of  trouble, 
Fred?" 

"Oh,  the  pump  went  on  the  rocks;  and 
I  wired  the  firm  in  the  States  who  orig- 
inally supplied  it  to  replace  it  immediate- 
ly. They  very  kindly  replied  saying  that 
owing  to  existing  conditions  they  cannot 
promise  delivery  before  five  or  possibly 
seven  months.  Rather  humorous,  eh, 
George,  and  in  the  meantime,  I  suppose 
[  am  expected  to  close  down  my  plant; 
some  joke,  what?" 

"Joke?  Sure  it's  a  joke,  and  the  joke's 
on  you.  In  fact,  it  serves  you  darned  well 
right.  You  had  no  business  in  getting 
the  machine  from  the  States  in  the  first 
place.  Fellows  like  you  make  me  abso- 
lutely tired.  You  wilfully  run  into 
trouble,  and  when  it  hits  you,  you  wonder 
why  it  hurts  so. 

"Now  look  here,  Fred,  drive  around  a 
few  blocks,  because  I  intend  to  talk  to  you 
like  a  Putch  uncle.  I  know  you  well 
enough  to  be  sutfB  that  you  will  realize 
what  I'm  going  to  say  to  you.  In  the  first 
place,  and  understand  this  very  clearly, 
[  have  absolutely  and  emphatically  no 
grudge  against  either  America  or  Ameri- 
cans ;  in  fact  I  admire  them ;  neither  have 
I  any  criticism  in  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  they  manufacture  their  goods,  but, 
mind  you,  BUT — Support  home  indus- 
try! Charity  begins  at  home!  And  all 
that  stuff. 

"As  I  know  you  to  be  a  loyal  Canadian, 
you  are  doubtless  aware  that  your  country 
(let  that  thoroughly  sink  in,  YOUR  coun- 
try!) is  only  now  starting  out  to  become 
a  country.  This  is  its  first  real  chance  to 
enter  into  the  trade  of  the  world;  to  be- 
come a  factor  in  commerce,  in  fact,  to 
put  it  plainly,  to  reorganize  and  re-estab- 
lish itself  as  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with — 
what  happens?  You,  and  men  like  you, 
never  give  the  matter  a  thought,  and  so 
long  as  things  are  going  right  you  go 
ahead  and  never  bother  where  the  mater- 
ial that  you  use  is  coming  from  so  long 
as  you  get  it. 

"Another  thing.  You  are  a  manufac- 
turer of  furniture.  Deep  down  in  your 
heart,  you  firmly  believe  in  your  own 
product,  in  fact  (whether  you're  right 
or  wrong)  you  honestly  think  that  it's  the 
best  made  furniture  in  this  wide,  wide 
world.  All  right!  Doesn't  it  occur  to  you 
that  the  least  possible  concession  you  can 
make  to  your  fellow  manufacturers  is  to 
extend  to  them  that  same  freedom  of 
thought.  They,  like  you,  believe  in  their 
own  products,  and  rightly,  too,  they  have 
reason  to.  Why?  Because  Canadians  can 
produce  results  just  as  good  as  Ameri- 
cans, and  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
America  knows  it  and  is  ready  to  admit  it. 
Ask  them  if  you  like,  they'll  tell  you  the 
same  thing. 

"Now,  Fred,  there's  only  one  thing  you 
have  to  do,  and  that  is  encourage  Cana- 
dian business;  let  that  thought  be  the  up- 
permost in  your  mind;  you  know  the  old 
saw,  'Do  unto  others,  etc,'  ;  practice  that, 
make  it  your  business  religion.  Do  you 
'get  me,'  old  man?" 

"Sure  I  'get  you.'  I  got  you  five  min- 
utes ago,  only  I  didn't  like  to  interrupt 
such  patriotic  eloquence.    I  guess  you're 


right,  George.  As  you  say  I  never  gave  the 
matter  a  thought,  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  other  manufacturers  could  'do  things' 
in  their  own  particular  line  as  well  as 
myself.  However,  I  promise  to  reform. 
Who  and  what  do  you  suggest  in  this 
particular  case?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Fred,  your  particu- 
lar trouble  can,  I  am  sure,  be  handled  by 


Darling  Brothers,  Limited,  they  have  in 
the  past  done  some  very  fine  work  for  me 
along  the  lines  of  pump  installation.  They 
are  really  expert  people  wherever  steam 
enters  into  the  question.  I  know  one  of 
the  boys  down  there;  I'll  ring  him  up 
and  tell  him  you're  up  against    it." 

"I  wish  you  would — shall  we  eat  now, 
George?"— Advt. 


Sixteen  Months  in  Germany 

Continued  from  page  89. 


guarded  like  the  mint  and  turnips  simply 
hid  themselves  away  when  we  went  look- 
ing for  them.  Water  was  all  we  were 
able  to  obtain.  A  few  mouthfuls  of  dry 
biscuit  washed  down  with  water  was  a 
meal  to  us. 

Another  time  we  were  hiding  in  a  bush 
when  four  women  came  along  and  passed 
within  a  few  feet  of  us.  They  were  look- 
ing for  mushrooms  and  we  could  hear 
everything  they  said  as  they  passed.  One 
night  a  dog  brought  a  man  with  a  rifle 
on  our  tracks  and  he  gave  us  a  merry 
chase. 

Our  greatest  difficulty  was  when  we 
struck  the  Lippe  River.  Our  first  plan 
was  to  swim  across,  but  we  found  that 
we  had  not  the  strength  left  for  this  feat. 
We  lost  a  day  as  a  result.  The  second 
night  we  found  a  scow  tied  up  along  the 
bank  and  got  across  that  way. 

FIGURE  for  yourself  the  plight  we  were 
in.  We  were  slowly  starving  on  our 
feet,  we  were  wet  through  continuously 
and  such  sleep  as  we  got  was  broken  and 
fitful.  Before  we  had  been  four  days  out 
we  were  reduced  to  gaunt,  tattered,  dirty 
scarecrows.  We  staggered  as  we  walked 
and  sometimes  one  of  us  would  drop  on 
the  road  through  sheer  weakness. 
Through  it  all  we  kept  up  our  frenzy  for 
speed  and  it  was  surprising  how  much 
ground  we  forced  ourselves  to  cover  in  a 
night.  And,  no  matter  how  much  the 
pangs  of  hunger  gnawed  at  us  we  con- 
served our  fast  dwindling  supply  of 
biscuit.  Less  than  two  biscuits  a  day  was 
our  limit! 

Finally  we  reached  a  point  that  I  re- 
cognized from  my  previous  jaunt.  It  was 
about  four  miles  from  the  border.  This 
was  in  the  latter  part  of  *he  night  and  we 
had  come  quite  a  long  distance.  We  were 
tired  out. 

"Will  we  go  on  and  finish  it  to-night?" 
I  asked  Masters.  "Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  get  a  day's  rest  and  make  the 
break  to-morrow  night." 

"Let's  toss,"  suggested  my  companion. 

I  nodded  and  he  drew  a  coin  from  a 
pocket  of  his  ragged  prison  garb. 

"Heads  we  go,  tails  we  stay  over,"  I 
said. 

It  fell  tails,  so  we  hunted  out  a  well- 
wooded  spot  and  settled  down  for  a  rest. 
We  had  two  biscuits  left  between  us.  The 
next  day  we  feasted  royally  and  ex- 
travagantly on  thosa  two  biscuits.  We  did 
not  leave  a  crumb.  No  longer  did  we 
need  to  hoard  our  supplies,  for  the  next 
night  would  tell  the  tale. 

BY  the  greatest  good  fortune  night 
came  on  dark  and  cloudy.  Not  a  star 
showed  in  the  sky.  We  started  out  early 
and  crept  cautiously  on  toward  the  border. 


We  came  to  the  same  mile  post  in  time 
and  I  pointed  it  out  to  Masters. 

"Here  was  where  poor  Nick  and  I  went 
wrong,"  I  whispered.  "We'll  give  it  a 
wide  berth  this  time." 

So  we  crawled  away  off  to  the  right, 
literally  crawled  on  our  hands  and  knees 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  At  every 
sound  we  stopped  and  flattened  out.  Twice 
we  saw  sentries  close  at  hand,  but  both 
times  we  got  by  safely.  Finally  we 
reached  what  we  judged  must  be  the  last 
line  of  sentries.  We  had  crawled  across  a 
ploughed  field  and  had  come  to  a  road 
lined  with  trees  6n  both  sides.  Sentries 
were  pacing  up  and  down  the  road.  We 
could  hear  and,  at  intervals,  see  them. 

"It's  the  border,"  said  Masters,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper.  "Once  across  there  and 
— God!  we're  free  again!" 

We  waited  until  the  nearest  sentry  had 
reached  the  far  end  of  his  beat  and  then 
we  broke  across.  Doubled  up  like  jack- 
knives  we  went  over  that  road  as  fast  as 
we  could  make  it  and  plunged  through 
the  trees  on  the  other  side.  We  were  not 
detected;  at  any  rate  not  a  sound  came 
from  the  sentries.  We  struck  across  fields 
with  delirious  speed  and  nothing  cropped 
up  to  stop  us.  We  reeled  along  like 
drunken  men,  laughing  and  gasping  and 
sometimes  reaching  out  for  a  mutual  hand 
shake. 

"Free!  Free!  Free!"  was  about  all  we 
could  say.  "No  more  work  in  the  mines! 
No  more  German  bosses!     Real  food!" 

"Are  you  sure  we're  over?"  asked 
Masters  at  last,  voicing  a  fear  that  still 
persisted  in  both  our  minds. 

"Of  course  we  are,"  I  said.  "The  sen- 
tries would  have  us  by  this  time  if  we 
weren't." 

Just  then  we  struck  a  road  and  at  once 
we  got  quite  a  scare.  Marching  up  the 
road  toward  us  was  what  looked  like  a 
white  sheet.  I  guess  our  nerves  were  badly 
shattered  with  what  we  had  been  through. 
At  any  rate  that  moving  spash  of  white 
looked  uncanny  and  awesome.  I  confess 
that  stories  of  ghosts  and  banshees  be- 
gan to  run  through  my  mind  and  Masters 
owned  up  to  the  same  feeling. 

It  was  a  scare  of  brief  duration.  The 
sheet  soon  resolved  itself  into  two  girls 
in  white  dresses  walking  up  the  road  with 
a  man.  We  scurried  to  the  side  of  the 
road  as  soon  as  we  made  them  out.  Then 
I  decided  to  test  the  matter  of  our  where- 
abouts, and  stepped  out  to  accost  them. 

"Have  you  a  match?"  I  asked  in 
German. 

The  man  did  not  understand  me. 
Thoroughly  convinced  now,  I  cried  out  to 
Masters  to  come  out.    We  were  free! 
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WITH  FINGERS! 
CORNS  LIFT  OUT 


Costs  few  cents!  Doesn't 
hurt  a  bit!  Drop  a  little  Freez- 
one  on  that  touchy  corn,  in- 
stantly that  corn  stops  hurting, 
then  you  lift  it  right  out, 
with  the  fingers.     Yes,  magic! 


A  tiny  bottle  of  Freezone  costs 
but  a  few  cents  at  any  drug  store, 
but  is  sufficient  to  remove  every 
hard  corn,  soft  corn,  or  corn  be- 
tween the  toes,  and  the  calluses, 
without   soreness  or   irritation. 

Freezone  is  the  sensational  dis- 
covery of  a  Cincinnati  genius. 


Your  Boy 

in  Khaki 

will  bad  many  oocarioni  when  he  will  ap- 
preciate having  a  bottle  of  Absorbine,  Jr., 
handy.  After  a  hard  day's  work  or  a 
long  hike  Absorbine,  Jr.,  will  give  him 
the  much  needed  relief.  Of  course  he  is 
too  proud  to  respond  to  "sick  call"  with 
only  a  stiff  shoulder  or  sore,  aching  anus 
and  legs. 


Absorblne.J- 

THE    ANTISEPTIC    LINIMENT 


acts  quickly  and  effectively  on  tired, 
strained  muscles.  It  is  preferred  by  ath- 
letic trainers  everywhere  because  it  is  so 
dependable  in  eliminating  stiffness  and 
reducing  inflammation.  If  he  has  ever 
been  in  college  athletics  he  knows  Ab- 
sorbine, Jr.  It  is  the  liniment  that  may 
be   applied   to   cuts   and    wounds.     It    is    an 

Antiseptic  and  Germicide 

and  cleanses  as  well  as  heals.  Absorbine. 
Jr..  may  be  rubbed  freely  on  all  irritated 
parts— kneaded  into  that  sore 
instep  or  applied  to  a  shoulder 
chafed    from    carrying    a    gun. 

It  is  highly  concentrated  and 
only  a  few  drops  are  required 
at    an    application. 

Send    him    a    bottle   to-day. 

$1.25    a    bottle    at    druggists 

or     mailed     anywhere     upon 

receipt    of    price. 

A  LIBERAL  TRIAL  BOT- 
TLE will  be  sent  postpaid  upon 
receipt   of    10c    in    stamps. 


tudy^eas 


W.   P.  YOUNG,   P.  D.  F. 

506  Lym»n  Bids  .    Montreal,  Can. 


By  the  Tip  of  an  Eye- 
lash 

Continued  from  page  22. 

"This,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  McShane,  "is 
my  married  girl,  Nora  O'Rourke." 

"And  the  young  man,"  added  Jimmy 
severely,  "is  Terry  O'Rourke.  Her  hus- 
band, so  he  is." 

Little  Mrs.  O'Rourke  rose  blushingly 
and  made  a  little  bow,  while  her  husband 
elongated  his  vast  frame,  and  touched 
his  forelock.     He   began:     "Pleased     to 

me "   when   the    sharp   elbow   of  his 

wife  dug  into  his  ribs.  It  was  not  seemly 
for  the  likes  of  him  to  say  he  was  pleased 
to  meet  so  grand  a  person  as  Miss  Pan- 
dora  Fulcher. 

O'Rourke's  sole  protector  seemed  to  be 
little  Danny,  who  edged  near  him,  a 
guardian  look  on  his  face.  Danny  had 
golden  memories  of  glorious  jaunts,  when 
big  Terry  carried  him  into  the  country 
in  the  old  helpless  days. 

"I've  heard  Danny  speak  of  you,  Mr. 
O'Rourke,"  said  Miss  Pandora.  "Inter- 
in  horses,  I  think  I  heard?" 

"Yes,  Ma'am,"  he  replied  with  a  sheep- 
ish grin. 

"No  lies!"  commanded  Jimmy  sternly. 
"It's  a  gambler  he  is.  Shame  on  us  that 
have  to  own  it." 

"Now  Jimmy!"  rebuked  Mrs.  McShane. 
"The  boy  is  sorry  for  his  foolishness,  and 
has  quit.  Ye've  been  like  a  dog  wid  a 
bone,  so  ye  have.  You've  bit  it,  and 
chewed  it,  and  buried  it,  and  dug  it  up 
again.  Now  let  it  be  for  good  an'  all. 
We  all  make  mistakes  now  and  again, 
don't  we,  Miss  Fulcher?" 

"The  Lord  have  mercy  on  those  who 
don't,"  replied  Miss  Pandora.  "And  the 
best  gambling  luck  is  to  be  loser." 

"Then,  by  jabers,  he's  the  luckiest 
in  the  world,  asking  your  pardon,  Ma'am," 
said  Jimmy.  "Lost  everything  last  Sat- 
urday afternoon  at  Dorville  track. 
Thought  he  had  invented  a  new  kind  av 
arithmetic  that  made  his  a  winner  who- 
ever was  loser.  Wint  out  wid  a  wad  of 
siven  hundred  dollars,  and  came  home, 
by  the  same  token  wid  a  smile." 

"And  no  hat!"  added  little  Mrs. 
O'Rourke,  viciously. 

"Well,  I  couldn't  figure  on  a  twenty 
to  one  crowbait  running  minutes  faster 
than  ever  he  did  in  his  life  before,"  said 
O'Rourke  in  excuse.  "A  couple  of  guys 
took  fifteen  hundred  out  of  me,  but  till 
then  I  was  on  velvet." 

"Perhaps  I  could  put  you  in  the  way 
of  a  job,  if  that's  what  you  are  looking 
for,"  said  Miss  Pandora.  "At  any  rate 
call  at  the  offices  at  ten  to-morrow." 

This  stroke  of  good  luck  dissipated  the 
clouds  and  little  Mrs.  O'Rourke  so  far  re- 
lented as  to  box  her  husband's  ears, 
which  led  to  much  hugging  and  squeezing 
in  the  corner.  And  so  peace  descended 
on  the  McShane  home. 

"  A  ND  you  are  fond  of  horses  still,  in 
■f*-  spite  of  the  black  Saturday?"  asked 
Miss  Pandora  next  morning  when 
O'Rourke  expressed  a  desire  to  take  a 
job  at  Fulcherville. 

"Sure,  Ma'am!  Ye  can't  blame  the 
whole  world  for  wan  deceiver,"  he  said. 

"Well,  you  won't  forget  that  Saturday 
in  a  hurry,  I  guess?"  she  suggested. 

"Never,"  he  said  confidently.  "What 
with  McShane  yammering,  and  Nora 
cross,  I'm  not  likely  to.  It  has  been  Gin- 
ger from  first  tap  to  lights  out.     Ginger 


The  dainty  little  flakes  of 
purest  essence  of  soap — LUX 
— wash  silks,  woollens,  etc., 
without  fading  or  shrinking— 
absolutely  -soit's ?He cheapest 
cleanser  you  can  buy. 

LUX 

Contains  more  real  soap, 
however,  than  five  times  its 
weight  in  ordinary  soaps, chip- 
ped soaps  or  soap  powders. 
Try  LUX  to-day. 

British  made,  by 

Lever  Brothers   Limited 
Toronto 


At  all 

grocers 


Deformities 
of  the  Back 

Greatly  benefited  or  en-^w 
tirely  cured  by  the  Philo 
Burt  Method. 

The  30,000  cases  suc- 

1  cessfully  treated  in  our 

experience  of  over  sixteen 

years  is  absolute  proof  of 

this  statement 

No  matter  how  serious  your 
deformity,  no  matter  what  treat- 
ments you  have  tried,  think  of 
the  thousands  of  sufferers  this  method  has 
made  well  and  happy.  We  will  prove  the  value 
of  the  Philo  Burt  Method  in  your  own  case. 

The  Philo  Burt  Appliance 
on  30  Days'  Trial 

Since  you  run  no  risk  there  is 
no  reason  why  ycu  should  not  ac- 
cept our  offer  at  once. 

The   photographs  here  show    how 
light,    cool,     elastic      and    easily     ad- 
justable the  Philo  Burt  Appliance  ' 
how  different  from  the  old  tor- 
turing plaster,   leather  or  steel 
jackets.    To    weakened   or   de- 
formed Bpines  it  brings  almost 
Immediate  relief  even  in  the  most 
serious  cases.    You  owe  it   to 
yourself  to  investigate  it  thor- 
oughly.     The    price    is    within 
reach  of  all. 

Send  for  our  Free  Book 
today  and  describe  the  nature 
and  condition  of  your  trouble 
as  fully  as  possible  so  we  can 
give  you  definite  information. 

1  PHILO'BURT  MFG.  CO. 
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The  Inhalation  Treatment  fo> 
Whooping  -  Cough,  Spasmodic 
Croup,  Colds,  Catarrh,  Asthuid, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs. 

Established   1879. 

Simple,    safe    and   effective, 
avoiding    internal    drags. 


Vaporized   Cresoline    relieves    the    paroxysms   of   Whooping- 
Cough  and   Spasmodic  Croop  at   once;   it   nipt   the  common 
cold    before    it    has    a    chance    of   developing    into'  son 
worse,    and    experienc  ia;    a    XKOL.K!  "Vl'.i »    i  'i  kli  » 

IS    A    I'AXCKRurS    COLD. 

Mrs,  Balliugton  Boots  aaja:  "NO  FAMILY  WHERE 
THERE  ARE  YOUNG  CHILDREN,  SHOULD  RE 
WITHOUT     THIS     I.AMIV" 

The   air  carrying    the   antiseptic   vapor,    inhaled   with    every 
breath,    mains   breathing   easy    m 
assuring  res'. fill   nights.    Called   a    BOON  by  Asl 
For    the    bronchial    compUeatkinfl    of  Fefei    and 

.    sn  1    u    an    aid    in    the    treatment    of    Diphthei  ia, 

■    ■ 
IT  IS  a    I'ROTE   TKt\  TO  THOSE   EXPOSED. 
Cresolene's  best   recommendation  la  its 

OXJJ    BY    DRUOOISTS.     skm>    FOR    Dl 
TIVE    BOOKTJET. 
T:  >    i  Throat  Tablets  for  the   irritated 

ry    elm   bark,    licorice,    sugar   an  1 
:n't     harm     you.       Of     your     d:n . 
from    us.     1  c    in    stamps. 

I       THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  COMFANY 

1LEEMING-MILES  BLDG..     MONTREAL.  CANATA 


Music  Lessons 


Wonderful  home-study  music  lessons  under  frreat  American 
and  European  teachers  given  by  the  University  Extension 
Method.  The  lessons  are  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  com- 
pleteness. Anyonecanlearnathome.  Endorsed  by  Paderewski 
and  many  other  great  au  thorities.  University  Extension  Con- 
servatory is  the  only  recognized  Conservatory  of  Music  giving 
lessons  by  the  University  Extension  Method  grading  exam- 
ination papers  on  each  lesson.  Ourteachers  dictate  individual 
personal  letters  to  correct  faults  and  make  clear  all  doubtful 
points.  The  instruction  of  a  Master— the  individual  touch  *f 
an  accomplished  teacher1 — is  yours  to  command  from  the  very 
moment  you  enroll. 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice 

Write,  telling  us  the  course  you  are  interested  in,  age,  how 
long  you  have  taken  lessons,  if  at  all,  etc.,  and  we  will  send 
you  our  Free  Book  containing  text  and  illustrations  covering 
Lessons  in  PIANO  (students'  orteachers' courses)  by  the  great  Wm  II. 
«>d,  HARMONY  by  Dr.  Protheme  and  Rosenbeckcr,  VOW  E 
COURSE  (with  aid  of  Phonograph)  by  Crampton,  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
MUSIC  by  Frances  K.  ark,  VIOLIN,  CORNET.  MANDOLIN, 
GUITAR,  BANJO,  REED  ORGAN,  by  equally  eminent  teachers. 

CahJ    rV4r"*'W  *or  **ree  Book  and  learn  how  easily  yoa  can 
*-"-**  **-■■   1™V-^  TT    become  a  fine  singer,  or  a  skillful    , 
Write  today  for  full  particulars.  Investigate  without  cost  orob!  : 

,-„. UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONSERVATORY 
JS8b3ieRel-Myer«  Bid*.  Chicago,  Illinuu 


■m  ^'JbsvS 

CHALLENGE 
^COLLARS 

*S    SOEASY^ 

1 

WATERPROOF 

ECONOMICAL 
ALWAYS  DRESSY  1 

NO  EXPENSE  FOR 

TO  CLEAN 

MADE  IN 
CANADA 

THE  ARLINGTON  CO. 

54  56  Fraser  Ave. 

laundry  bills 

Dull  finish. just  1 
like  Best  Linen  1 

AT  YOUR  DtAlfR'S.On  ooecTM 

/~25c           1 

was  the  horse  that  put  the  skids  under  me, 
Ma'am." 

"How  did  you  manage  to  lose  $1,500, 
when  you  took  but  seven  out?"  she  en- 
quired. 

"I  won  all  down  the  card,"  he  explain- 
ed. "There  was  a  guy  with  a  fat  roll  put 
a  good  many  hundreds  my  way,  playing 
favorites.  I  did  hear  he  dropped  ten 
thousand  on  the  track.  There  I  was, 
lashin's  to  the  good  when  a  couple  of 
sports  came  along  and  put  up  fifty  and 
twenty-five  on  the  long  shot.  It  looked 
like  found  money  to  me,  and  that's  where 
the  slit-up  came.  Fifteen  hundred  gone 
to  glory,  riding  on  the  tip  of  the  eyelash 
of  a  hypnotized  skate!" 

"Do  you  remember  the  men  you  betted 
with?"  she  asked. 

"Guess  I  do,"  he  replied  with  conviction. 
"The  plunger  I'd  know  anywhere,  though 
he  sat  in  a  corner  of  the  stand  out  of  the 
way.  I  didn't  see  the  face  of  the  man 
who  butted  into  your  car  on  the  road, 
but  I've  a  sort  of  notion  he  was  the  same 
man  who  dropped  the  chicken  feed  my 
way  for  the  hawks  to  come  and  pick  up. 
The  chaps  who  soaked  me  I  could  tell  in 
a  million." 

She  pushed  a  button,  and  Jack  Mellish 
entered,  to  O'Rourke's  bewilderment. 

"Ginger!"  groaned  the  latter,  as  if  the 
ghost  of  his  dead  roll  stood  before  him. 
A  dozen  questions  leaped  to  the  lips  of 
Mellish. 

"One  moment,"  said  Miss  Pandora.  "If 
you  will  wait  a  moment  in  the  next  room, 
Mr.  Mellish,  you  may  question  him  all 
you  want  later." 

"You  have  pretty  (rood  eyes,"  she  ob- 
served, looking  at  O'Rourke.  "I  want 
vou  to  take  a  note  to  the  Consolidated 
Bank  downstairs.  While  you  wait  for 
an  answer  look  round.  If  you  see  any 
one  there  you  met  at  Dorville  last  Satur- 
day, tell  me  when  you  come  back.  You 
need  not  let  the  person  know  you  recog- 
nize him." 

She  scribbled  a  note  asking  Mr.  Steeton 
to  come  to  her  in  an  hour's  time.  In  five 
minutes  O'Rourke  was  back,  profound 
amaze  in  his  eyes. 

"Saints  preserve  us!"  he  exclaimed.  "I 
thought  this  a  big  burg,  but  it  is  no  bigger 
than  Ballyonion  in  Connemara  when  ye're 
trying  to  lose  the  rent  collector." 

Mr.   Steeton  appeared  punctually. 

"I'd  like  to  speak  first  about  the  Mel- 
lish affair."  she  said.  "Mr.  Steeton,  the 
boy  told  the  truth.  The  improbable  tale 
was  literally  correct.  He  did  not  take 
the  money,  and  what  was  traced  to  him 
he  obtained  just  as  he  stated." 

"Rut "   he   began. 

"Mr.  Steeton,"  she  continued  in  a  grave, 
kindly  voice,  "we  are  both  business  people. 
You  were  generous  the  other  day  in  speak- 
ing of  Mellish  and  acceding  to  my  request. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  beaten  in  that  respect. 
Another  employee  of  the  bank  left  ten 
thousand  dollars  with  the  bookmakers  at 
Dorville  last  Saturdav." 

"Who  could  it  be?"  he  asked  in  be- 
wilderment. 

"We  will  not  mention  names,"  she  re- 
plied.   "Just  step  downstairs  to  the  bank, 


and  tell  your  son  what  I  say.  You  migh 
mention  further  that  the  guilty  person  i 
the  man  who  smashed  my  car  near  Dor 
ville  last  Saturday  afternoon.  I  wa 
coming  down  from  Frampton  and  ran  int< 
the  race  crowd  going  home.  Tell  him  als* 
that  I  have  the  men  within  call  who  di< 
the  betting  with  the  culprit.  No  on' 
knows  of  this  but  myself,  not  even  Mr 
Mellish,  and  no  one  will  get  to  know  fron 
me,  unless  it  becomes  necessary.  Whei 
you  ascertain  all,  you  may  be  able  to  un 
derstand  why  the  Fulcherville  Compan; 
does  not  feel  able  to  accomodate  its  gai 
to  that  of  the  Consolidated  crowd." 

He  went  away,  and  returned  in  half  ai 
hour.  He  seemed  a  broken  man,  age< 
years  in  moments.  His  eyes  were  dull 
his  face  flushed.     He  could  not  speak. 

"Never  mind  trying  to  say  anything 
Mr.  Steeton,"  she  said  gently,  "send  hin 
away  where  he  will  have  to  fight  his  wa; 
up,  as  you  did.  It  may  cure  him  of  thi 
supposition  that  the  position  he  occupied 
standing  on  his  father's  shoulders,  wa; 
due  to  his  own  brains  and  industry 
Mellish  should  go  back  to  you  to-morrov 
promoted,  but  for  that  gambling  ex 
perience  of  his  on  Saturday.  Let  his  es 
cape  from  the  trap  he  made  for  his  owi 
feet  be  his  reward  till  he  proves  up  un 
mistakably." 

THERE  was  a  new  man  in  youni 
Steeton's  place  next  morning,  am 
Jack  Mellish  was  back  in  his  cage  again 
From  that  day  the  Consolidated  seemei 
to  take  a  new  lease  of  life.  It  is  sail 
at  Frampton  that  the  new  directorate  i 
dominated  by  Mr.  Steeton,  the  President 
and  Mr.  Ezra  Flaxton,  and  that  the  fra 
ternity's  cabalistic  sign  on  the  front  doo 
posts  for  the  benefit  of  financial  tramps 
"hand-outs  easy,  and  bulldog's  teetl 
gone,"  has  been  removed. 

O'Rourke  had  the  well-fitting  moutl 
that  opens  altogether  or  not  at  all,  am 
not  one  syllable  ever  escaped  him  as  t< 
what  happened  the  day  he  interviewed 
Miss  Fulcher.  He  is  a  man  of  moment  ii 
Fulcherville  where  he  presides  over  th 
stables,  with  great  authority,  dignity,  am 
success,  for  he  knows  horses.  McShan 
never  ceases  to  be  grateful  to  Miss  Pan 
dora  for  making,  as  he  puts  it,  "a  rea 
man  out  of  a  gaudy  monkey  on  a  book 
maker's  stick." 

Jack  Mellish  is  now  assistant  manage 
of  the  Frampton  office  of  the  bank,  am, 
Miss  Pandora  laments  the  loss  of  a  mode 
secretary  in  Mary  Marlowe. 

Mr.  Steeton  has  recently  become  ai 
active  supporter  of  women's  suffrage 
He  savs  that  a  system  which  bars  womel 
like  Miss  Pandora  Fulcher  from  enua1 
privileges  with  men  stands  self-convictedl 
and  only  babbling  senility,  or  the  jealous 
ies  of  conscious  inferiority  or  incurabl 
male  bone-headedness,  can  account  for  th 
archaic  persistence  of  an  anaehronisti 
folly  in  this  day  of  efficiency  and  coli 
sense.  From  which  deliverance  it  ma; 
be  deduced  that  he  is  back  again  in  th 
full  flower  of  his  orotund  eloquence  an' 
sound,  if  pompously  expressed,  wisdom.) 


US.  War  Machine  Breaks  Down 


Continued  from  page  34. 


blank  for  the  war;  as  the  Government 
could  not  draft  any  of  his  gang— they 
were  all  over  age." 

I  know  a  certain  firm   supplying  the 
Army  with  fire  wood,  hay,  oats,  grain. 

Mi  nlion  MaeLean's  Magazine — It   will  identify   you. 


For  one  week  after  Labor  Day  not  a  ma: 
of  fourteen  on  their  staff  turned  up. 

Such  instances  could  be  multiplied  b; 
thousands. 

Here  and  here  only  is  the  breakdow 
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in  Uncle  Sam's  war  machine.  We  may 
cuss  Garfield.  We  may  animadvert 
on  Wilson's  professional  methods;  but 
the  real  question  is  the  drafting  of  labor 
for  this  war;  and  whether  Garfield  spiked 
the  wheels  of  industry  to  let  labor  "eat 
of  the  fruit  of  its  own  doing,"  or  stopped 
factory    production    !>•  here    was 

nothing  else  to  do  to  avert  deaths  from 
cold.  I  do  know  that  labor  is  to-day  "eating 
of  the  fruits  of  its  own  doing"  and  will 
to-morrow  starve  on  the  ashes  of  Sodom 
of  its  own  doing  unless  there  is  a  remedy. 

Is  there  a  remedy? 

A  few  years  before  Jim  Hill,  the  wise 
man  of  the  West  died,  I  asked  him  that 
very  question  in  this  very  connection.  I 
quote  part  of  his  answer;  ami  I  wish  I 
had  taken  it  all  down  in  letters  of  fit 

"You  can  never  ram  a  ready-made 
remedy  down  the  throat  of  a  democracy. 
Water  never  rises  above  its  source,  nor  a 
Government  above  its  people.  When  the 
people  learn  that  all  the  wages  in  the 
world  will  not  buy  a  pound  of  food  unless 
somebody  has  gone  out  and  by  hard  work 
raised  that  food,  there  will  be  more  people 
raise  food,  and  fewer  people  tell  others 
how  to  do  it.  Hunger  is  our  only  remedy 
and  you  will  see  it  within  twenty  years." 

AND  we  have  surely  learned  that  all 
the  wealth  of  New  York  could  not 
get  coal  because  there  was  not  enough 
coal.  Garfield  may  be  sacrificed  to  public 
clamor  by  the  time  these  words  appear; 
but  his  unexpected  act  has  driven  into  our 
thick  heads  with  sledge  hammer  force  the 
simple  fact  that  we  ant  win  thie  inn-  only 
by  increased  production  and  not  by  in- 
creased wages  and  shortened  Imurs.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  shivering  people  are  going 
to  do  some  ha-d  thinking  this  winter;  and 
a  good  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
consumers  thrown  out  of  work  are  coming 
back  to  the  ranks  of  producers,  which  they 
ought  never  to  have  left.  We  are  up 
against  fuel  shortage  now.  Will  it  be 
food  next?  Yes,  it  will,  unless  this  lesson 
on  fuel  has  brought  us  to  our  sen 
Congressional  howls  over  the  breakdown 
in  the  War  Machine  won't  remedy 
matters.  Labor  and  labor  only  has  the 
fate  of  freedom  in  its  hands. 


The  Garden  of  Spices 

Continued  from  page  30. 

offer  you  a  movie— and  I'm  afraid  there 
isn't  any  ice  cream  either.  I  could  have 
had  some  if  I'd  known  you  were  coming. 
But  I  think  Martha  will  be  able  to  find 
something  good." 

A  VERY  old  woman,  who  looked  at 
■Li  Jims  with  great  amazement,  came  out 
to  set  the  table.  Jims  thought  she  must 
be  as  old  as  Methusaleh.  But  he  did  not 
mind  her.  He  ran  races  with  Black 
Prince  while  tea  was  being  prepared,  and 
rolled  the  delighted  cat  over  and  over  in 
the  grass.  And  he  discovered  a  fragrant 
herb-garden  in  a  far  corner  and  was  de- 
lighted. Now  it  was  truly  a  garden  of 
spices. 

"Oh,  it  is  so  beautiful  here,"  he  told 
Miss  Avery,  who  sat  and  looked  at  his 
revels  with  a  hungry  expression  in  her 
lovely  eyes.    "I  wish  I  could  come  often." 

"Why  can't  you?"  said  Miss  Avery. 

The  two  looked  at  each  other  with  sly 
intelligence. 

"I  could  come  whenever  Aunt  Augusta 
shuts  me  up  in  the  blue  room,"  said  Jims. 
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A  MOTOR  CAR  cannot  be  better  than  the  institution  that. 
^*-  builds  it.  To  the  man  considering  a  motor  car,  there- 
fore, the  Gray-Dort  institution  is  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance. The  car  looks  good.  In  two  years  it  has  won  an  enviable 
reputation  on  the  road.  Owners  arc  enthusiastic.  Then  what  of  the 
men  whose  names  it  bears?     What  of  the  men  who  build  it? 


The  policy  of  the  Gray  institution  was 
laid  down  65  years  ago  by  Wm.  Gray.  He 
said:  "T  will  build  buggies  as  good  as  they 
can  be  built.  T  will  sell  them  at  only  an 
honest  profit.  I  will  deal  fairly  by  every 
man,  and  no  man  will  find  ought  but  sin- 
cere workmanship  in  my  product,  and 
integrity  in  my  business  policies." 


Dealers  in  Every 
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Those  same  words  stand  today  as  the 
motto  of  the  Gray-Dort  organization.  To 
those  ideals  we  strive  to  attain.  On  that 
basis  we  make  and  market  our  car. 

That  is  why  men  are  today  coming  to 
Gray-Dort  cars.  That  is  why  the  Gray- 
Dort  is  giving  superlative  performance 
everywhere.  That  is  why  we  hear  so  few 
reports  of  trouble,  so  many  enthusiastic 
commendations. 

The  1918  Gray-Dort  embodies  all  the  good 
features  that  won  instant  success  for  former 
,  models,  with  21  new  improvements  and  refine- 
'  ments.  The  4-cylinder  motor  is  a  triumph  of 
smooth,  economical  speed  and  power.  The 
chassis  is  sturdy  and  quiet.  The  springs  are 
long.  The  upholstery  is  deep.  The  equipment 
is  absolutely  complete  from  electric  starting 
and  lighting  to  the  tools.  New  lines  of  beauty 
have  been  given  the  11)18  model.  The  five- 
passenger  touring  car  is  $1,125;  the  three- 
passenger  fleur-de-lys  roadster  is  $995 ;  the 
Gray-Dort  special,  beautifully  finished  and 
with  extra  details  of  equipment,  is  $125  above 
list.     All  prices  are  f.o.b.  Chatham. 
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"Yes,"  said  Miss  Avery.  Then  she 
laughed  and  held  out  her  arms.  Jims 
flew  into  them.  He  put  his  arms  about 
her  neck  and  kissed  her  scarred  face. 

"Oh,  I  wish  you  were  my  aunt,"  he  said. 

Miss  Avery  suddenly  pushed  him  away. 
Jims  was  horribly  afraid  he  had  offended 
her.    But  she  took  his  hand. 

"We'll  just  be  chums,  Jims,"  she  said. 
"That's  really  better  than  being  relations, 
after  all.    Come  and  have  tea." 

Over  that  glorious  tea-table  they  be- 
came life-long  friends.  They  had  always 
known  each  other  and  always  would.  The 
Black  Prince  sat  between  them  and  was 
fed  tit-bits.  There  was  such  a  lot  of  good 
things  on  the  table  and  nobody  to  say 
"You  have  had  enough,  James."  James 
ate  until  he  thought  he  had  enough.  Aunt 
Augusta  would  have  thought  he  was 
doomed,  could  she  have  seen  him. 

"I  suppose  I  must  go  back,"  said  Jims 
with  a  sigh.  "It  will  be  our  supper  time 
in  half  an  hour  and  Aunt  Augusta  will 
come  to  take  me  out." 

"But  you'll  come  again?" 

"Yes.  the  first  time  she  shuts  me  up. 
And  if  she  doesn't  shut  me  up  pretty 
soon  I'll  be  so  bad  she'll  have  to  shut  me 
up." 

"I'll  always  set  a  place  for  you  at  the 
tea-table  after  this,  Jims.  And  when 
you're  not  here  I'll  pretend  you  are.  And 
when  you  can't  come  here  write  me  a 
letter  and  bring  it  when  you  do  come." 

"Good-bye,"  said  Jims.  He  took  her 
hand  and  kissed  it.  He  had  read  of  a 
young  knight  doing  that  and  had  always 
thought  he  would  like  to  try  it  if  he  ever 
got  a  chance.  But  who  could  dream  of 
kissing  Aunt  Augusta's  hands? 

"You  dear,  funny  thing,"  said  Miss 
Avery.  "Have  you  thought  of  how  you 
are  to  get  back?  Can  you  reach  that  pine 
bough  from  the  ground?" 

"Maybe  I  can  jump,"  said  Jims  du- 
biously. 

"I'm  afraid  not  I'll  give  you  a  stool 
and  you  can  stand  on  it.  Just  leave  it 
there  for  future  use.  Good-bye,  Jims. 
Jims,  two  hours  ago  I  didn't  know  there 
was  such  a  person  in  the  world  as  you 
— and  now  I  love  you — I  love  you." 

Jims'  heart  filled  with  a  great  warm 
gush  of  gladness.  He  had  always  wanted 
to  be  loved.  And  no  living  creature,  he 
felt  sure,  loved  him,  except  his  gobbler 
— and  a  gobbler's  love  is  not  very  satis- 
fying, though  it  is  better  than  nothing. 
He  was  blissfully  happy  as  he  carried  his 
stool  across  the  lawn.  He  climbed  his 
pine  and  went  in  at  the  window  and  curl- 
ed up  on  the  seat  in  a  maze  of  delight. 
The  blue  room  was  more  shadowv  than 
ever  but  that  did  not  matter.  Over  in 
the  Garden  of  Spices  was  friendship  and 
laughter  and  romance  galore.  The  whole 
world  was  transformed  for  Jims. 

T^  ROM  that  time  Jims  lived  a  shameless- 
f  ly  double  life.  Whenever  he  was  shut 
in  the  blue  room  he  escaped  to  the  Garden 
of  Spices — and  he  was  shut  in  very  often, 
for,  Mr.  Burroughs  being  away,  he  got 
into  a  good  deal  of  what  Aunt  Augusta 
called  mischief.  Besides,  it  is  a  sad  truth 
that  Jims  didn't  try  very  hard  to  be  good 
now.  He  thought  it  paid  better  to  be 
bad  and  be  shut  up.  To  be  sure  there 
was  always  a  fly  in  the  ointment.  He 
was  haunted  by  a  vague  fear  that  Aunt 
Augusta  might  relent  and  come  to  the 
blue  room  before  supper  time  to  let  him 
out. 

"And  then  the  fat  would  be  in  the  fire," 
said  Jims. 
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But  he  had  a  glorious  summer  and 
throve  so  well  on  his  new  diet  of  love  and 
companionship  that  one  day  Uncle 
Walter,  with  fewer  sick  children  to  think 
about  than  usual,  looked  at  him  curious- 
ly and  said: 

"Augusta,  that  boy  seems  to  be  growing 
much  stronger.  He  has  a  good  color  and 
his  eyes  are  getting  to  look  more  like  a 
boy's  eyes  should.  We'll  make  a  man  of 
you  yet,  Jims." 

"He  may  be  getting  stronger  but  he's 
getting  naughtier,  too,"  said  Aunt  Au- 
gusta, grimly.  "I  am  sorry  to  say, 
Walter,  that  he  behaves  very  badly." 

"We  were  all  young  once,"  said  Uncle 
Walter  indulgently. 

"Were  you?"  asked  Jims  in  blank 
amazement. 

Uncle  Walter  laughed. 

"Do  you  think  me  an  antediluvian, 
Jims?" 

"I  don't  know  what  that  is.  But  your 
hair  is  gray  and  your  eyes  are  tired," 
said  Jims  uncompromisingly. 

Uncle  Walter  laughed  again,  tossed 
Jims  a  quarter,  and  went  out. 

"You  uncle  is  only  forty-five  and  in 
his  prime,"  said  Aunt  Augusta  dourly. 

Jims  deliberately  ran  across  the  room 
to  the  window  and,  under  pretence  of 
looking  out,  knocked  down  a  flower  pot. 
So  he  was  exiled  to  the  blue  room  and  got 
into  his  beloved  Garden  of  Spices  where 
Miss  Avery's  beautiful  eyes  looked  love 
into  his  and  the  Black  Prince  was  a  jolly 
playmate  and  old  Martha  petted  and  spoil- 
ed him  to  her  heart's  content. 

Jims  never  asked  questions  but  he  was 
a  wide-awake  chap,  and,  taking  one  thing 
with  another,  he  found  out  a  good  deal 
about  the  occupants  of  the  old  stone 
house.  Miss  Avery  never  went  anywhere 
and  no  one  ever  went  there.  She  lived 
all  alone  with  two  old  servants,  man  and 
maid.  Except  these  two  and  Jims  no- 
body had  ever  seen  her  for  twenty  years. 
Jims  didn't  know  why,  but  he  thought  it 
must  be  because  of  the  scar  on  her  face. 

He  never  referred  to  it,  but  one  day 
Miss  Avery  told  him  what  caused  it. 

"I  dropped  a  lamp  and  my  dress  caught 
fire  and  burned  my  face,  Jims.  It  made 
me  hideous.  I  was  beautiful  before  that 
— very  beautiful.  Everybody  said  so. 
Come  in  and  I  will  show  you  my  picture." 

SHE  took  him  into  her  big  parlor  and 
showed  him  the  picture  hanging  on  the 
wall  between  the  two  high  windows.  It 
was  of  a  young  girl  in  white.  She  cer- 
tainly was  very  lovely,  with  her  rose-leaf 
skin  and  laughing  eyes.  Jims  looked  at 
the  pictured  face  gravely,  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  his  head  on  one  side. 
Then  he  looked  at  Miss  Avery. 

"You  were  prettier  then — yes,"  he  said, 
judicially,  "but  I  like  your  face  ever  so 
much  better  now." 

"Oh,  Jims,  you  can't,"  she  protested. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  persisted  Jims.  "You  look 
kinder  and — nicer  now." 

It  was  the  nearest  Jims  could  get  to 
expressing  what  he  felt  as  he  looked  at 
the  picture.  The  young  girl  was  beauti- 
ful, but  her  face  was  a  little  hard.  There 
was  pride  and  vanity  and  something  of 
the  insolence  of  great  beauty  in  it.  There 
was  nothing  of  that  in  Miss  Avery's  face 
now — nothing  but  sweetness  and  tender- 
ness, and  a  motherly  yearning  to  which 
every  fibre  of  Jims  small  being  respond- 
ed. How  they  loved  each  other,  those  two ! 
And  how  they  understood  each  other!  To 
love  is  easy,  and  therefore  common;  but 
to  understand — how  rare  that  is!  And 
oh!  such  good  times  as  they  had!     They 


made  taffy.  Jims  had  always  longed  to 
make  taffy,  but  Aunt  Augusta's  immacu- 
late kitchen  and  saucepans  might  not  be 
so  desecrated.  They  read  fairy  tales  to- 
gether. Mr.  Burroughs  had  disapproved 
of  fairy  tales.  They  blew  soap-bubbles 
out  on  the  lawn  and  let  them  float  away 
over  the  garden  and  the  orchard  like  fairy 
balloons.  They  had  glorious  afternoon 
teas  under  the  beech  tree.  They  made  ice 
cream  themselves.  Jims  even  slid  down 
the  bannisters  when  he  wanted  to.  And 
he  could  try  out  a  slang  word  or  two  oc- 
casionally without  anybody  dying  of  hor- 
ror. Miss  Avery  did  not  seem  to  mind  it 
a  bit. 

AT  first  Miss  Avery  always  wore  dark 
sombre  dresses.  But  one  day  Jims 
found  her  in  a  pretty  gown  of  pale  prim- 
rose silk.  It  was  very  old  and  oid-fash- 
ioned,  but  Jims  did  not  know  that.  He 
capered  round  her  in  delight. 

"You  like  me  better  in  this?"  she  asked, 
wistfully. 

"I  like  you  just  as  well,  no  matter  what 
you  wear,"  said  Jims,  "but  that  dress  is 
awfully  pretty." 

"Would  you  like  me  to  wear  bright 
colors,  Jims?" 

"You  bet  I  would,"  said  Jims  emphati- 
cally. 

After  that  she  always  wore  them — pink 
and  primrose  and  blue  and  white;  and 
she  let  Jims  wreathe  flowers  in  her  splen- 
did hair.  He  had  quite  a  knack  of  it.  She 
never  wore  any  jewlry  except,  always,  a 
little  gold  ring  with  a  design  of  two 
clasped  hands. 

"A  friend  gave  that  to  me  long  ago 
when  we  were  boy  and  girl  together  at 
school,"  she  told  Jims  once.  "I  never 
take  it  off,  night  or  day.  When  I  die 
it  is  to  be  buried  with  me." 

"You  mustn't  die  till  I  do,"  said  Jims 
in  dismay. 

"Oh,  Jims,  if  we  could  only  live  to- 
gether nothing  else  would  matter,"  she 
said  hungrily.  "Jims — Jims — I  see  so 
little  of  you  really— and  some  day  soon 
you'll  be  going  to  school — and  I'll  lose 
you." 

"I've  got  to  think  of  some  way  to  pre- 
vent it,"  cried  Jims.  "I  won't  have  it.  I 
won't — I   won't." 

But  his  heart  sank  notwithstanding. 

One  day  Jims  slipped  from  the  blue 
room,  down  the  pine  and  across  the  lawn 
with  a  tear-stained  face. 

"Aunt  Augusta  is  going  to  kill  my 
gobbler,"  he  sobbed  in  Miss  Avery's  arms. 
"She  says  she  isn't  going  to  bother  with 
him  any  longer — and  he's  getting  old — 
and  he's  to  be  killed.  And  that  gobbler 
is  the  only  friend  I  have  in  the  world  ex- 
cept you.  Oh,  I  can't  stand  it,  Miss 
Avery." 

NEXT  day  Aunt  Augusta  told  him  the 
gobbler  had  been  sold  and  taken 
away.  And  Jims  flew  into  a  passion  of 
tears  and  protest  about  it  and  was 
promptly  incarcerated  in  the  blue  room. 
A  few  minutes  later  a  sobbing  boy  plung- 
ed through  the  trees — and  stopped 
abruptly.  Miss  Avery  was  reading  under 
the  beech  and  the  Black  Prince  was 
snoozing  on  her  knee — and  a  big,  magni- 
ficent, bronze  turkey  was  parading  about 
on  the  lawn,  twisting  his  huge  fan  of  a 
tail  this  way  and  that. 

"My  gobbler!"  cried  Jims. 

"Yes.  Martha  went  to  your  uncle's 
house  and  bought  him.  Oh,  she  didn't 
betray  you.  She  told  Nancy  Jane  she 
wanted  a  gobbler  and,  having  seen  one 
over  there,  thought  perhaps  she  could  get 
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Walter  Jackson  Decides  Quick 


WALTER  JACKSON  is  a  merchant,  doing  a  retail  business 
of  about  $50,000  yearly.  His  costs  of  doing  business  run 
about  17%  of  his  sales,  and  include  $2,000  as  a  profit  above  his  ex- 
penses for  self  and  family.  Jackson  is  the  best  merchant  in  the 
city—miles  ahead  of  his  fellow  merchant.    Travellers  who  sell  him 

like  his  methods  of  buying,  for  he  is  a  quick  decider.  It  may  be  "No,"  or  it  may  be 
"Yes."  but  there  is  no  dragging  out.  the  matter  of  a  proposed  purchase.  For  one  thing 
Jackson  hasn't  time  to  hum  and  haw.  A  firm  selling  $150  worth  of  merchandise  a  day 
— nearly  $1,000  a  week — must  use  every  hour  profitably. 


Why  Jackson  La  a  quiet  decider  is:  he  keeps  himself 
thoroughly  informed  about  market-  and  about  affairs 
generally.     I  le  subscribes  to  a  specialized  business  paper 

the  Db?  Goods  Review— and  in    Tin:    Financial 
Post  or  Canada. 

The  Dby  <;<>oi>s  Review  keep-  him  informed  a-  to 
style.-.  a>  to  tendencies,  a-  to  new  goods,  as  to  scarce 
goods,  ami  as  to  sources  of  supply ;-  this  ami  much  else 
lint  Jackson  keeps  hi-  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  nation's 
business-  by  reading  Tiik  Financial  I'ost.  lie  i-  a 
student  of  conditi  >ns  and  finds  the  weekly  survey  "!' 
business  conditions  provided  by  Tiik  Financial  \'<<-\ 
the  best  thing  that  comes  his  way.  Also,  he  finds  Tiik 
Post  extremely  readable  unlike  some  financial  new- 
papers  that  have  fallen  into  his  hands. 

Again :  Jackson  is  bigger  than  hi-  community — a  .-mall 
Ontario  city  which  is  the  shopping  centre  of  a  large 

territory.  lie  can  talk  with  hie;  men — with  his  banker 
on  the  banker's  own  level:  with  the  leading  manufac- 


-  of  hi-  community;  with  hi-  lawyer  and  clergy- 
man.     Jackson    ha-   civic   honor-,    and   could    get    into 

federal   politic-  if  he  eh for  he   i-  a   lea  ler.       And  if 

you  a-k  Jackson  where  he  'jet-  his  information,  he  will 
tell  ypu:  "F  read  specialized  publications." 

Hut  because  Jackson  is  a  business  man.  a  good  business 

paper  is  the  one  he  enjoy-  most,  and  'I'm:   FINANCIAL 

mi  Canada  meets  his  needs  admirably,     -lack-on 

-ays:  "Why.  for  6  cent-  a  week.  $:'.  a  year.  I  get  the 
/--nil-  •')•  the  labors  of  high-priced  and  highly-trained 
men.  I'm  told  that  the  editors  ami  staff  of  Tin:  PoBT 
are  the  highest-priced  men  in  their  field  in  Canada.  I'm 
not  concerned  aboul  that.  All  1  know  is  that  I  gel  each 
week  a  quality,  amount  and  variety  of  news  interesting 
to  me  at  1c-  than  the  price  of  a  cigar.  And  I  could  tell 
vou  how  I  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  because  of  the 
definite  information  I  have  gathered  from  Tiik  Post. 

des  which  1  have  investments,  and  bo  am  intei 
in  a  newspaper  for  investors." 


JACKSON  has  no  advantages  over  a  thousand  other  merchants— that  is,  advantages  which 
arc  not  open  to  others.  The  way  Jackson  has  travelled  and  continues  to  travel  is  open  to 
every  other  merchant.   If  you  believe  that  intelligence  and  first-class  business  information 
will  help  vou  acquire  the  quality  id'  quick  decision,  and  if  you  would  have  the  medium  <>f  first- 
class  business  information,  then  use  the  coupon  below.    Let  1918  see  you  take  a  step  forward 
in  the  direction  of  more  profitable  trading. 


llils 


Till'.   MACLEAN    PUBLISHING   COMPANY,   LIMITED, 
Dept  M.M.,  143-153  University  Ave..  Toronto 

Send  me  Tiik  Financial  Post  for  four  months,  for  which  I  enclose  $1 — this  that  T  may  pet  rightly  acquainted 
with  it. 


The  Financial   Post 

is  published  every  Saturday — 
S3.00  per  year. 


(Signed  1 


Addres.-. 
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DU  PONT 
IdBRIKQU 


REC.U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Washable 
Ambulance 
Upholstery 


DuPont  Fabrikoid  is  the  SAFEST  Upholstery  material 
that  can  be  used  in  ambulance  work. 

It  is  absolutely  impervious  and  sanitary,  cannot  absorb  dirt  or 
germs  and  spread  infection.  The  surface  of  Fabrikoid  is  like 
glass.  It  can  be  washed  with  water  or  antiseptic  solutions 
and  kept  perfectly  clean  under  the  most  trying  conditions. 
Over  in  France  it  is  saving  lives  every  day. 

For  military  or  regular  hospital  ambulances  it  is  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  you  can  use.       Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

Du  Pont    Fabrikoid    Company 

New  Toronto,  Ont. 


I  know  because  I  was  Deaf  and  had  Head 
Noiaes  for  over  30  yean.  My  invisible 
Anti-septic  Ea*-  Drums  restored  my  hear- 
ing ana  stopped  Head  Noises,  and  willdo 
it  for  you.  They  are  Tiny  Megaphones. 
Cannot  be  seen  when  worn.  Easy  to  put 
in.  easv  to  takeout.  Are  "Unseen  Com- 
forts. Inexpensive.  Writcfor  Booklet  and 
my  sworn  etatement  of  how  1  recovered 
mvhmrlnir.  ^  .  o.  I,KONAI>n 
Suite  319.  70  Fifth  Ave..  N.Y.  City 


him.  See  here's  your  pet,  Jims,  and  here 
he  shall  live  till  he  dies  of  old  age.  And 
I  have  something  else  for  you — Edward 
and  Martha  went  across  the  river  yester- 
day to  the  Murray  Kennels  and  got  it  for 
you." 

"Not  a  dog?"  exclaimed  Jims. 

"Yes — a  dear  little  bull  pup.  He  shall 
be  your  very  own,  Jims,  and  I  only  stipu- 
late that  you  reconcile  the  Black  Price 
to  him." 

IT  was  something  of  a  task  but  Jims 
succeeded.  Then  followed  a  month  of 
perfect  happiness.  At  least  three  after- 
noons a  week  they  contrived  to  be  to- 
gether. It  was  all  too  good  to  be  true, 
Jims  felt.  Something  would  happen  soon 
to  spoil  it.  Just  suppose  Aunt  Augusta 
grew  tender-hearted  and  ceased  to  pun- 
ish !  Or  suppose  she  suddenly  discover- 
ed that  he  was  growing  too  big  to  be  shut 
up !  Jims  began  to  stint  himself  in  eating 
lest  he  grew  too  fast.  And  then  Aunt 
Augusta  worried  about  his  loss  of  appe- 
tite and  suggested  to  Uncle  Walter  that 
he  should  be  sent  to  the  country  till  the 
hot  weather  was  over.  Jims  didn't  want 
to  go  to  the  country  now  because  his  heart 
was  elsewhere.  He  must  eat  again,  if  he 
grew  like  a  weed.  It  was  all  very  haras- 
sing. 

Uncle  Walter  looked  at  him  keenly. 

"It  seems  to  me  you're  looking  pretty 
fit,  Jims.  Do  you  want  to  go  to  the 
country?" 

"No,  please." 

"Are  you  happy,  Jims?" 

"Sometimes." 

"A  boy  should  be  happy  all  the  time, 
Jims." 

"If  I  had  a  mother  and  someone  to  play 
with  I  would  be." 

"I  have  tried  to  be  a  mother  to  you, 
Jims,"  said  Aunt  Augusta,  in  an  offended 
tone.  Then  she  addressed  Uncle  Walter. 
"A  younger  woman  would  probably  un- 
derstand him  better.  And  I  feel  that 
the  care  of  this  big  place  is  too  much  for 
me.  I  would  prefer  to  go  to  my  own  old 
home.  If  you  had  married  long  ago,  as 
you  should,  Walter,  James  would  have 
had  a  mother  and  some  cousins  to  play 
with.  I  have  always  been  of  this 
opinion." 

Uncle  Walter  frowned  and  got  up. 

"Just  because  one  woman  played  you 
false  is  no  good  reason  for  spoiling  your 
life,"  went  on  Aunt  Augusta  severely. 
"I  have  kept  silence  all  these  years  but 
now  I  am  going  to  speak — and  speak 
plainly.  You  should  marry,  Walter. 
You  are  young  enough  yet  and  you  owe 
it  to  your  name." 

"Listen,  Augusta,"  said  Uncle  Walter 
sternly.  "I  loved  a  woman  once.  I  be- 
lieved she  loved  me.  She  sent  me  back 
my  ring  one  day  and  with  it  a  message 
saying  she  had  ceased  to  care  for  me  and 
bidding  me  never  to  try  to  look  upon  her 
face  again.  Well,  I  have  obeyed  her,  that 
it  all." 

"There  was  something  strange  about 
all  that,  Walter.  The  life  she  has  since 
led  proves  that.  So  you  should  not  let 
it  embitter  you  against  all  women." 

"I  haven't.  It's  nonsense  to  say  I'm  a 
woman  hater,  Augusta.  But  that  experi- 
ence has  robbed  me  of  the  power  to  care 
for  another  woman." 

"Well,  this  isn't  a  proper  conversation 
for  a  child  to  hear,"  said  Aunt  Augusta, 
recollecting  herself.     "Jims,  go  out." 

Jims  would  have  given  one  of  his  ears 
to  stay  and  listen  with  the  other.  But 
he  went  obediently. 
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And  then,  the  very  next  dt<y,  the 
dreaded    something   happened. 

TT  was  the  first  of  August  and  very, 
A  very  hot.  Jims  was  late  coming  to  din- 
ner and  Aunt  Augusta  reproved  him  and 
Jims,  deliberately,  and  with  malice  afore- 
thought, told  her  he  thought  she  was  a 
nasty  old  woman.  He  had  never  been 
saucy  to  Aunt  Augusta  before.  But  it  was 
three  days  since  he  had  seen  Miss  Avery 
and  the  Black  Prince  and  Nip  and  he  was 
desperate.  Aunt  Augusta  crimsoned  with 
anger  and  doomed  Jims  to  an  afternoon 
iti  the  blue  room  for  impertinence. 

"And  I  shall  tell  your  uncle  when  he 
comes  home,"  she  added. 

That  rankled,  for  Jims  didn't  want 
Uncle  Walter  to  think  him  impertinent. 
But  he  forgot  all  his  worries  as  he 
scampered  through  the  Garden  of  Spices 
to  the  beech  tree.  And  there  Jims  stop- 
ped as  if  he  had  been  shot.  Prone  on 
the  grass  under  the  beech  tree,  white  and 
cold  and  still,  lay  his  Miss  Avery— dead, 
stone  dead! 

At  least  Jims  thought  she  was  dead. 
He  flew  into  the  house  like  a  mad  thing, 
shrieking  for  Martha.  Nobody  answered. 
Jims  recollected,  with  a  rush  of  sickening 
dread,  that  Miss  Avery  had  told  him 
Martha  and  Edward  were  going  away 
that  day  to  visit  a  sister.  He  rushed 
blindly  across  the  lawn  again,  through 
the  little  side  gate  he  had  never  pawed 
before  and  down  the  street  home.  Uncle 
Walter  was  just  opening  the  door  of  his 
car. 

"Uncle  Walter — come — come,"  sobbed 
Jims,  clutching  frantically  at  his  hand. 
"Miss  Avery's  dead — dead — oh,  come 
quick." 

"Who  is  dead?' 

"Miss  Avery — Miss  Avery  Garland. 
She's  lying  on  the  grass  over  there  in  her 
garden.  And  I  love  her  so — and  I'll  die. 
too — oh,  Uncle  Walter,  come." 

Uncle  Walter  looked  as  if  he  wanted  to 
ask  some  questions,  but  he  said  nothing. 
With  a  strange  face  he  hurried  after 
Jims.  Miss  Avery  was  still  lying  there. 
As  Uncle  Walter  bent  over  her  he  saw 
the  broad  red  scar  and  started  back  with 
an  exclamation. 

"She  is  dead?"  gasped  Jims. 

"No,"  said  Uncle  Walter,  bending  down 
again — "no,  she  has  only  fainted,  Jims — 
overcome  by  the  heat,  I  suppose.  I  want 
help.     Go  and  call  somebody." 

"There's  no  one  home  here  to-day," 
said  Jims,  in  a  spasm  of  joy  so  great  that 
it  shook  him  like  a  leaf. 

"Then  go  home  and  telephone  over  to 
Mr.  Loring's.  Tell  them  I  want  the  nurse 
who  is  there  to  come  here  for  a  few 
minutes." 

T  IMS  did  his  errand.  Uncle  Walter  and 
*-*  the  nurse  carried  Miss  Avery  into  the 
house  and  then  Jims  went  back  to  the  blue 
room.  He  was  so  unhappy  he  didn't  care 
where  he  went.  He  wished  something 
would  jump  at  him  out  of  the  bed  and 
put  an  end  to  him.  Everything  was  dis- 
covered now  and  he  would  never  see  Miss 
Avery  again.  Jims  lay  very  still  on  the 
window  seat.  He  did  not  even  cry.  He 
had  come  to  one  of  the  griefs  that  lie  too 
deep  for  tears. 

"I  think  I  must  have  been  put  under  a 
curse  at  birth,"  thought  poor  Jims. 

*  *  * 

/~\VER  at  the  stone  house  Miss  Avery 
^  was  lying  on  the  couch  in  her  room. 
The  nurse  had  gone  away  and  Dr.  Walter 
was  sitting  looking  at  her.  He  leaned  for- 
ward   and    pulled    away    the    hand    with 
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which  she  was  hiding  the  scar  on  her 
face.  He  looked  first  at  the  little  gold 
ring  on  the  hand  and  then  at  the  scar. 

"Don't,"  she  said  piteously. 

"Avery — why  did  you  do  it? — why  did 
,you  do  it?" 

"Oh,  you  know— you  must  know  now, 
Walter." 

"Avery,  did  you  break  my  heart  and 
spoil  my  life — and  your  own — simply  be- 
cause your  face  was  scarred?" 

"I  couldn't  bear  to  have  you  see  me  hide- 
ous," she  moaned.  "You  had  been  so 
proud  of  my  beauty.  I — I — thought  you 
couldn't  love  me  any  more — I  couldn't 
bear  the  thought  of  looking  in  your  eyes 
and  seeing  aversion  there." 

Walter  Grant  leaned  forward. 

"Look  in  my  eyes,  Avery.  Do  you  see 
any   aversion?" 

Avery  forced  herself  to  look.  What  she 
saw  covered  her  face  with  a  hot  blush. 

"Did  you  think  my  love  such  a  poor  and 
superficial  thing,  Avery,"  he  said  sternly, 
"that  it  must  vanish  because  a  blemish 
came  on  your  fairness?  Do  you  think  that 
would  change  me?  Was  your  own  love 
for  me  so  slight?" 

"No — no,"  she  sobbed.  "I  have  loved 
you  every  moment  of  my  life,  Walter.  Oh, 
don't  look  at  me  so  sternly." 

"If  you  had  even  told  me,"  he  said. 
"You  said  I  was  never  to  try  to  look  on 
your  face  again — and  they  told  me  you 
had  gone  away.  You  sent  me  back  my 
ring." 

"I  kept  the  old  one,"  she  interrupted, 
holding  out  her  hand,  "the  first  one  you 
ever  gave  me — do  you  remember,  Walter? 
When  we  were  boy  and  girl." 

"You  robbed  me  of  all  that  made  life 
worth  while,  Avery.  Do  you  wonder  that 
I've  been  a  bitter  man?" 

"I  was  wrong — I  was  wrong,"  she 
sobbed.  "But  I  should  have  believed  in 
you.  But  don't  you  think  I've  paid,  too? 
Forgive  me,  Walter — it's  too  late  to  atone 
— but  forgive  me." 

"Is  it  too  late?"  he  asked  gravely. 


She  pointed  to  the  scar. 

"Could  you  endure  seeing  this  opposite 
to  you  every  day  at  your  table?"  she  asked 
bitterly. 

"Yes — if  I  could  see  your  sweet  eyes 
and  your  beloved  smile  with  it,  Avery," 
he  answered  passionately.  "Oh,  Avery,  it 
was  you  I  loved — not  your  outward  favor. 
Oh,  how  foolish  you  were  —  foolish  and 
morbid !  You  always  put  too  high  a  value 
on  beauty,  Avery.  If  I  had  dreamed  of 
the  true  state  of  the  case — if  I  had  known 
you  were  here  all  these  years — why  1 
heard  a  rumor  long  ago  that  you  had  mar- 
ried, Avery — but  if  I  had  known  I  would 
have  come  to  you  and  made  you  be — 
sensible." 

She  gave  a  little  laugh  at  his  lame  con- 
clusion. That  was  so  like  the  old  Walter 
Then  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  took 

her  in  his  arms. 
i 

*  *  * 

'Tp  HE   door  of  the  blue  room   opened 

J-    Jims  did  not  look  up.    It  was  Aum 

Augusta,  of  course — and  she  had  heard 

the  whole  story. 

"Jims,  boy." 

Jims  lifted  his  miserable  eyes.  It  was 
Uncle  Walter — but  a  different  Uncle  Wal- 
ter— an  Uncle  Walter  with  laughing  eyes 
and  a  strange  radiance  of  youth  about 
him. 

"Poor,  lonely  little  fellow,"  said  Uncle 
Walter  unexpectedly.  "Jims,  would  you 
like  Miss  Avery  to  come  here — and  live 
with  us  always — and  be  your  real  aunt?'' 

"Great  snakes!"  said  Jims,  transformed 
in  a  second.  "Is  there  any  chance  of 
that?" 

"There  is  a  certainty,  thanks  to  you," 
said  Uncle  Walter.  "You  can  go  over  to 
see  her  for  a  little  while.  Don't  talk  her 
to  death — she's  weak  yet — and  attend  to 
that  menagerie  of  yours  over  there — she's 
worrying  because  the  bull  dog  and  gob- 
bler weren't  fed — and,  Jims " 

But  Jims  had  swung  down  through  the 
pine  and  was  tearing  across  the  Garden 
of  Spices. 


On  Leave 

Continued  from  page  32. 


They  were  at  the  front  or  dead  or  scat- 
tered to  the  four  winds.  The  staffs  of  the 
newspapers  had  shrunk  and  there  wasn't 
a  man  on  the  whole  street  who  knew  me 
or  had  ever  heard  of  me  or  cared  a  ha'- 
penny what  became  of  me.  This  is  the 
sad  experience  of  many  Canadians  on 
leave  in  London.  There  is  no  one  to  wel- 
come them  but  the  harpies.  I  wasn't  even 
able  to  find  a  familiar  face  among  the 
barmaids  at  the  Dutch  Tavern  and  so 
drank  a  lonely  and  lugubrious  Scotch 
and  soda. 

What  I  did  with  myself  during  my  two 
weeks  is  of  no  interest  to  anyone  but  my- 
self. I  finally  got  into  touch  with  a  couple 
of  friends.  One  was  an  officer  in  the 
Northumberland  Fusiliers  —  he  got  into 
trouble  for  running  around  with  a  Tom- 
my, by  the  way— and  the  other  was  just 
back  from  the  East  African  business,  a 
complete  wreck  with  about  nineteen  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fever.  The  latter  was 
pending  discharge  and  seemed  ambitious 
to  go  then  to  France.  There  is  no  ac- 
counting for  tastes. 

Well,  we  had  a  grand  time  and  saw 
everything,  including  an  air  raid.  At 
least  I  would  have  seen  the  raid  had  I 
been  sure  what  it  was.  I  was  in  bed  at 
the  time  and  was  awakened  by  people  run- 
ning around  the  house  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement.     I   figured  at  first  that  the 
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house  was  afire,  but  I  remembered  that 
I  was  on  the  first  floor  with  an  iron  bal- 
cony outside  the  window.  Two  blankets 
and  a  sheet  would  lower  me  down.  I 
sniffed  for  smoke  but  couldn't  find  any 
so  I  decided  the  danger  wasn't  great  and 
resumed  sweet  sleep.  I  was  awakened 
again  by  the  bugles  blowing  for  "all  clear" 
and  went  downstairs  in  time  to  find  every- 
one else  returning  from  the  "tube"  where 
they  had  taken  refuge.  Two  bombs  had 
dropped  about  two  hundred  yards  away 
from  the  house.  After  all,  that  was  per- 
haps the  best  way  to  see  an  air  raid. 

Going  back  to  the  lines  is  much  the 
same  as  coming  out  except  that  the  pace 
is  accelerated.  The  trains  move  with 
more  speed  because  the  returning  Tommy 
has  to  report  on  time. 

It  is  far  different  in  the  spirit  shown. 
There  is  no  particular  enthusiasm  on  the 
trains.  Men  sit  still  with  far-away  looks, 
their  thoughts  obviously  are  back  in  Eng- 
land. I  fancied  even  that  the  people, 
who  watched  our  train  as  it  steamed 
through  the  towns,  regarded  us  differ- 
ently. They  had  cheered  us  like  mad  on 
our  way  out,  or  so  it  had  seemed  to  us. 
Their  cheers  on  the  way  back  —  they 
always  cheer  us — seemed  less  spontane- 
ous, a  little  despondent.  Perhaps  it  was 
just  the  way  we  felt. 
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The  Canadians  in 
Mesopotamia 

Continued  from  page  17. 

could  recover  so  soon  from  your  defeat. 
The  size  of  your  army  and  the  complete- 
ness of  your  equipment  was  a  revelation." 
He  was  much  surprised  when  he  was 
told  that  the  fleet  of  boats  on  the  river  had 
been  increased  fifteen  times  over  in  a  few 
months  and  a  railroad  built  up  behind 
the  lines.  "It  was  well  handled."  was 
ihe  only  comment  he  made. 

THE  Turkish  prisoners,  on  the  other 
hand,  talked  freely.  They  were  not 
as  war  weary  as  had  been  expected,  for 
the  Turk  after  all  is  a  born  fighting  man 
and  likes  it.  They  expressed  aversion  for 
the  German  officers  as  individuals,  but 
were  full  of  admiration  for  what  they  had 
done  in  the  organization  of  the  Turkish 
army.  Little  news  could  be  gleaned  with 
reference  to  the  captured  troops  of  Gen- 
eral Townsend.  They  were  at  Aleppo  and 
many  of  them  had  died  from  typhus  and 
cholera.  Beyond  that  the  Turks  could 
give  no  information. 

A  Turkish  hospital-ship  was  captured 
on  the  river  above  Kut.  It  was  filled  with 
wounded  Turks  and  a  few  British 
wounded  who  had  been  captured  before 
the  rout  The  boat  was  turned  and  sent 
down  stream  to  Busra.  On  the  way  down 
typhus  broke  out.  So  prompt  were  the 
measures  taken,  however,  that  it  was 
stamped  out  before  a  man  was  landed. 

The  medical  service,  the  weakest  point 
in  the  first  campaign,  was  well  nigh  per- 
fect in  the  second.  Contagious  diseases 
were  kept  down  and  the  wounded  and  sick 
got  prompt  and  splendid  attention  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  were  medical  — 
cholera,  dysentery,  malaria  and  heat 
•troke.  The  weather  was  a  more  deadly 
enemy  than  Johnny  Turk  at  all  stages  of 
the  campaign. 

A  Canadian  officer  was  placed  in  charge 
of  a  hospital-ship  which  had  been  one  of 
the  original  ten  in  the  first  campaign. 
The  captain  had  served  right  through  and 
was  still  seething  with  memories  of  the 
mistakes  made  by  the  Indian  command. 
The  Mesopotamian  report  was  out  by  this 
time  and  some  word  as  to  the  nature  of  it 
had  leaked  through  the  censor. 

"It  doesn't  cover  the  case,"  grunted  the 
captain,  one  evening  as  he  paced  the  deck 
with  the  doctor.  "I  remember  once  during 
the  hardest  fighting  they  loaded  this  boat 
with  wounded  troops.  Some  of  them 
hadn't  even  received  first  aid.  They  were 
in  bad  shape,  the  most  of  them.  So  many 
had  to  be  put  on  the  boat  that  they  were 
lying  everywhere — out  on  the  deck  in  the 
hot  sun  without  covering  and  between 
decks  where  the  heat  was  stifling.  There 
wasn't  a  medical  man  sent  along — none 
could  be  spared.  It  took  us  a  week  to  get 
down  stream  to  the  hospital  base  and 
many  of  the  men  died  on  the  way.  All  we 
could  do  was  to  drop  them  overboard  with 
a  bit  of  prayer." 

"IP  HE  campaign  moved  rapidly  after  the 
1  capture  of  the  Turks  at  Kut.  This 
smashing  blow  had  broken  the  back  of  the 
Ottoman  force  and  little  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  shoving  them  back  on 
Baghdad. 

General   Maude,  who   commanded  the 

forces,  had  the  utmost  confidence  of  the 

whole  army.    Having  been  in  Canada  for 

nome  years  as  Aide-de-Camp  at  Rideau 

Confirmed  on  page  104. 
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iIGURES  and  facts  stand  ready  to 
prove  that  millions  of  dollars  could 
be  saved  this  year  if  each  consumer 
in  large  and  small  towns  ivottld  make  his 
liome  plot  or  an  adjoining  vacant  lot  into 
a  family  garden." 

We  had  heard  this  and  it  hadn't  im- 
pressed us  much.  We  had  always  bought 
whatever  vegetables  we  wanted  in  addi- 
tion to  what  we  grew  in  a  plot  about 
twenty  feet  square  in  a  corner  of  the  back 
yard,  and  we  had  never  considered  the 
expenditure  serious.  As  for  what  it 
would  mean  in  actual  food  conservation  it 
didn't  seem  as  though  the  growing  of 
green  garden  stuff  would  go  far  to  re- 
lieve the  hunger  of  the  fighting  men  or 
the  starving  people  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium. Even  for  ourselves  at  home  we 
had  never  thought  of  vegetables,  barring 
potatoes,  of  course,  as  being  of  any  use 
except  to  give  a  little  variety  to  the  bill- 
of-fare  when  they  first  came  into  season, 
so  no  wonder  we  had  found  our  own  little 
patch  and  the  corner  grocery  sufficient 
for  our  needs.  Last  year,  however,  we 
made  some  discoveries.  We  heard  speci- 
alists explain  with  apparent  authority 
how  materially  the  Empire  could  be 
helped  by  every  man  farming  his  own 
backyard  and  as  much  additional  land  as 
possible,  and  we  wanted  to  do  our  bit.    We 
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Plan    of    our    backyard     garden.     This    was 
planted   in  addition  to  the  special   war  plot. 


expected  it  would  be  an  expensive  ven- 
ture, but  we  were  prepared  for  that;  even 
if  the  fertilizer  should  cost  more  than  the 
crop  would  be  worth  we  had  not  forgotten 
the  predicament  of  Midas  with  his  baked 
potato;  we  might  want  food  more  than 
money  before  we  saw  the  winter  through. 

And  the  specialist  made  it  plain  that  a 
family  could  live  pretty  largely  from  a 
garden  during  the  summer.  In  several 
countries  they  do  it  the  year  round,  but 
their  gardens  are  not  limited  to  mere 
condimental  plants  like  onions  and  leeks 
and  radishes.  They  seem  to  have  an  in- 
stinctive understanding  of  the  chemical 
make-up  of  the  edible  part  of  every  vege- 
table, which  is  only  a  natural  thing  after 
all.  If  we  eat  the  seed  of  a  plant,  as  in 
the  case  of  beans  or  peas  or  corn,  we  get 
the  part  where  the  nutriment  is  stored 
ready  to  feed  the  young  plant  until  it  is 
old  enough  to  take  food  from  the  soil  it- 
self. The  legumes,  beans  and  peas,  go  a 
step  farther  than  this  since  they  have  the 
faculty  of  taking  from  the  air  the  nitro- 
gen or  essential  building  element,  leaving 
part  of  it  in  the  ground  to  enrich  the  soil 
and  storing  the  rest  within  themselves. 
This  means  that  even  in  the  green  beans 
and  peas  we  get  a  small  amount  of  pro- 
tein or  building  food  while  the  dried  seeds 
ran  bo  classed  a*  real  substitutes  for  meat. 
The  roots  of  vegetables  like  beets,  car- 
rots, parsnips  and  salsify  or  vegetable 
oyster  are  the  plants'  storing-places  for 
starch  and  sugar  so  (although  their  nutri- 
ment is  in  a  comparatively  diluted  form) 
they  can  be  taken  as  real  savers  of  wheat, 
as  well  as  carriers  of  iron  and  other 
health-preserving  minerals.  In  the  green 
vegetables  or  plants  where  the  leaves 
and  parts  above  ground  are  eaten,  the 
mineral  salts  and  acids  are,  of  course,  the 
most  valuable  constituent,  but  experience 
has  taught  us  that  while  lettuce  and 
onions  and  spinach  and  asparagus  and 
Swiss  chard  and  the  dozen  other  varieties 
of  succulent  food  plants  now  making  u 
a  good  Canadian  garden  may  not  contai 
much  actual  nutriment  themselves,  they 
keep  the  system  in  condition  to  get  the 
complete  benefit  from  other  staple  foods, 
and  their  tonic  quality  goes  to  make  up 
a  very  passable  bill-of-fare  with  other  less 
appetizing  but  more  nutritious  foods. 

Taking  these  facts  into  consideration 
we  planned  to  have  a  garden  with  a  good 
variety  of  vegetables.  This  is  where  the 
beginner  has  to  be  careful;  we  realized 
that  we  were  beginners,  but  we  had  at 
least  the  advantage  of  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors' experience.  We  had  seen  little  back- 
ynrd patches  about  the  size  of  a  sun-dial 
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containing  three  or  four  of  everything 
from  parsley  sprigs  to  cabbages  and 
scarcely  enough  of  anything  to  make  one 
meal  during  the  season;  and  we  had  also 
war  gardens  with  rows  upon 
rows  of  lettuce  and  radishes  and  spinach 
and  cress  going  to  waste  without  even 
being  picked,  while  the  people  who  planted 
them  would  be  buying  potato.-  before  the 
middle  of  the  winter.  We  decided  to  plant 
no  more  of  the  perishable  things  than  we 
could  use  or  give  away  or  save  by  can- 
ning, and  to  plant  as  much  as  we  could 
possibly  take  care  of,  of  the  winter  vege- 
tables— potatoes  and  parsnips  and  beets 
and  carrots  and  salsify  and  white  beans 
for  drying,  all  of  which  could  be  easily 
stored.  We  also  wanted  a  surplus  of 
green  peas  and  sweet  corn  for  canning 
and  drying,  and  enough  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers  and  string  beans  and  aspara- 
gus and  cauliflower  and  spinach  and  Swiss 
chard  to  keep  the  table  supplied  through- 
out their  seasons  with  a  few  extra  quarto 
to  be  canned  each  week  and  put  away  for 
a  winter  delicacy. 

Of  course,  our  regular  little  back  y_a,rd 
space  would  not  begin  to  furnish  room 
for  all  this,  besides  we  belonged  to  the 
"War  Production  Club"  of  the  town  and 
had  already  rented  a  quarter-acre  plot  of 
new  land  along  the  river  flats,  which,  it 
was  prophesied,  would  bring  forth  an 
increase  like  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Nile. 
This,  it  would  seem,  should  be  enough 
to  satisfy  most  people,  but  the  garden 
fever  possessed  us  and  we  argued,  logi- 
cally enough,  that  since  the  war  plots 
were  nearly  a  mile  from  home  it  might 
be  a  matter  of  considerable  convenience 
to  have  a  few  vegetables  growing  at  the 
back  door  as  well,  and  if  we  could  culti- 
vate an  extra  quarter-acre  away  from 
home  we  would  surely  dig  up  a  few  more 
of  earth  right  at  our  door  and  have 
a  garden  of  some  little  consequence  right 
under  our  eyes  —  and  the  eyes  of  our 
neighbors.  So  we  enlarged  our  back  yard 
patch  from  twenty  feet  square  to  thirty 
by  forty  feet,  and  laid  it  out  for  more  in- 
tensive planting  than  we  had  ever  done 
before.  When  we  came  to  the  first  dry 
spell  of  the  summer  we  learned  that  the 
advantage  of  close  planting  is  not  only 
that  you  get  more  on  a  given  area,  but  the 
plants  shade  the  soil  and  help  to  keep  it 
moist,  a  very  important  point  in  most 
places.  We  used  a  little  more  fertilizer 
on  account  of  the  extra  demands  on  the 
soil,  but  the  extra  yield  more  than  re- 
paid us  for  that. 

The  two-garden  arrangement  Droved  to 
be  an  ideal  plan,  since  we  hadn't  enough 
jrround  for  a  large  garden  convenient  to 
the  house.  In  the  home  garden  we  grew 
a  little  of  everything  that  should  be  used 
perfectly  fresh,  and  we  tried  to  get 
enough  of  the  things  we  particularly 
liked,  and  not  too  much  of  the  things  we 
didn't  care  so  much  about.  This  is  one 
advantage  of  planning  your  own  garden 
— you  can  make  it  to  suit  your  own  needs, 
and  our  plan  is  shown  here  not  as  a  model 
but  as  an  example  of  one  way  of  planning 
a  garden.  We  also  kept  in  the  home  patch 
the  quick-growing  things  which  do  not  re- 
quire a  whole  season  to  mature,  and  which 
must  be  planted  two  or  more  times  in 
order  to  have  them  through  the  whole 
season.  The  war  plot  was  left  for  pota- 
toes, beans,  onions,  parsnips,  beets,  cauli- 
flower, cabbage,  turnips,  squashes,  toma- 
toes and  other  vegetables  which  require 
the  ground  for  a  whole  season  and  which 
we  wanted  in  rather  large  quantities  to 
store  for  winter,  to  can,  or  to  sell  or  give 
away.    We  found  that  the  most  profitable 


EVERY  owner  of  garden  space  must  help  to  grow  food  for 
his  family  this  year,  as  a  patriotic  and  personal  duty.  It 
is  a  vital  wartime  necessity.  He  must  be  doubly  sure 
the  seeds  he  selects  will  produce  the  most  vigorous  possible 
crops.  In  other  words,  he  must  plant  Rennie's  seeds,  indisput- 
ably the  standard  of  high  quality,  dependability  and  unques- 
tioned purity.  Rennie's  War  Garden  Seeds  are  pledged  to  help 
win  the  war. 

TOMATO      BONNY  BEST. 

One  of  the  Finest  Early  SorU Per  pkt.  10c;  ox.  60c. 

CABBAGE      COPENHAGEN  MARKET. 

Beet  Kound  Head  Early  Variety Per  pkt.  10c  ;  ox.  90c 

CAULIFLOWER     renn'KS  GILT 

■XXI  SNOWBALL Per  pkt.  25c. ;    *i  ox.  $,1.25 

CELERY     IIKNNIKS  TXX  GOLDEN 

SKI.I-.m.ANCHINi; Per  pkt.  25c. ;  V«ox.  75c. 

ASTERS    i:i:nmks  xxx  giant 

OOltCI  MIXTURE Per  pkt,  1  0c. 

PANSIES      RENNIE'S  PERFECTION 

M  I  XTUKE Per  pkt.   25c. 

PETUNIAS     KENNIE'S  XXX  RUFFLED 

GIANT  MIXTURE Per  pkt.   25c. 

SWEET  PEAS     RENNIE'S  SPENCER 

GIANT  MIXTURE.  ...Per  pkt.  15c.  ;  oz.  35c. ;  M  lb.  $1 .00 
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REGAL  SWEET  CORNS 

GrWd«n  Bantam — A  very  early,  hardy,  productive  variety, 
«nd  oi  oaeqnalled  quality  and  flavor  :  it  is  a  rich  orange 
fellow  color 

Livingston  Early  Sugar — An  early  white  variety  of  large 
«> •'    >no  grand  quality  ;  tweet  as  sugar. 

StoweiTa  E»ergTeen  -The  standard  main  crop,  white 
•artetv  sery  large  and  of  splendid  quality  and  flavor. 
*Vi<-»«  each  of  the  above,  Jf  lb.  20c  ;  %  lb.  35c  ;  1  lb.  65c  ; 
scmtmd  By  express  at  purchaser's  expense.  I  lb.  55c  ; 
I  iba   ta.40;  10  lbs.  $3.75- 

r«av     *^  dt^ttrmtmm  tnmamt  matalarm  •/  Seeds,  Plant*.  Ihdbs,  Garden  IwtpUmsnu. 

*mtHrf  mnmpltlt,  Mtc..  maiird  you  on  application. 

YOtTM  TTM  WilGHT  IK  GOLD. 

John  A.  Bruce  &  Co.  Ltd.  ontar?S 

•  US1NE3S     ESTABLISHED     SIXTY-EIGHT    YEARS 
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[Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  C?  Limited 
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Made  in  17  perfect  grading* 

"The  master  drawing  pencil"  and  a  pencil   for  discriminating   business   men 

MADE  IN  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.  by 

JOSEPH   DIXON   CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

Canadian  Representatives:  A.  R.  MACDOUGALL  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  TORONTO,  ONT. 


vegetables  to  grow  for  sale  are  beans, 
beets,  cabbages,  carrots,  parsnips,  Swiss 
chard  and  tomatoes. 

However,  we  were  not  growing  vege- 
tables to  sell;  as  everyone  else  seemed  to 
be  gardening,  too,  it  looked  as  though  the 
market  might  be  very  dull.  Neither  did  wf 
keep  a  sufficiently  accurate  account  of  our 
expenditures  for  seeds,  tools,  fertilizers 
bug-destroyers  and  other  sundry  neces 
saries,  or  of  our  returns  in  the  shape  of  a 
harvested  crop,  to  say  just  how  the  ven- 
ture has  placed  us  financially.  We  only 
know  that  we  will  have  potatoes  to  last  at 
least  until  our  own  bloom  again  next  year 
that  we  are  still  burrowing  in  boxes  of 
sand  for  our  own  carrots  and  parsnip* 
and  vegetable  oysters,  that  we  can  have 
Boston  baked  beans  for  Saturday  night 
supper  each  week. 


The  Canadians  in 
Mesopotamia 

Continued  from  page  101. 

Hall,  he  took  a  special  interest  in  th* 
Canadians  on  the  staff.  Every  time  hf 
learned  that  any  member  of  the  staff  was 
from  Canada  he  would  single  him  out  and 
have  a  short  chat.  "I'm  always  glad  t< 
get  men  from  Canada,"  he  often  said 
"but  I  can't  help  pitying  you.  This  climate 
must  be  hard  on  you  Canadians.  It's  not 
so  bad  for  the  rest  of  us." 

The  entry  into  Baghdad  was  a  tremend 
ous  and  picturesque  event.     Baghdad  to 
day  is,  of  course,  a  far  different  city  fron 
the  Baghdad  of  the  Arabian  nights.    It  i.» 
modern  in  the  Oriental  sense — a  sprawlj 
city  of  noisy  bazaars  and  crumbling  min- 
arets and  unnecessary  walls.  Fully  50,000 
of  the  inhabitants  are  Jews  and  Armen 
ians  who  have  suffered  long  under  Turk 
ish   rule.     The  reception   they  gave  th* 
British  troops  was  one  of  heart-felt  en 
thusiasm.     The   rest  of  the  population. 
Arabs,  mostly,   showed  a  degTee  of  re- 
straint at  the  time,  but  later — when  they 
became  convinced  that  the  British  were 
there  to  stay — they  gathered  enthusiasm 
rapidly. 

The  day  before  Baghdad  fell  one  nun 
dred  German  officers  left  on  the  railroad 
to  Mosul.  Before  going  they  did  as  much 
damage  as  they  could.  The  wireless  sta- 
tion— reputed  to  be  the  finest  and  most 
complete  in  the  world  —  was  completelj 
wrecked.  With  typical  German  humor 
the  fleeing  Teutons  had  lingered  long 
enough  to  leave  messages  on  the  walls  of 
the  wrecked  station.  "Gott  Strafe  Eng- 
land!" was  printed  in  huge  red  letters. 
In  one  place  was  a  painting  of  a  German 
Zepp  dropping  bombs  on  St.  Paul's.  There 
were,  in  fact,  a  series  of  cartoons  depict- 
ing the  fate  of  the  British  and  all  their 
works. 

THE  Canadians  who  have  returned 
from  that  front  declare  that  Mesopo- 
tamia is  well  worth  keeping.  They  be- 
lieve it  can  be  made  into  a  fertile,  pro- 
ductive country.  The  great  necessity  is 
a  broad  system  of  irrigation. 

At  present  Mesopotamia  is  a  date-grow 
ing  country.  Practically  all  its  wealth 
emanates  from  the  shipping  of  dates,  and 
before  the  war  Busra  was  monopolized  by 
the  date  interests. 

The  climate,  however,  makes  three 
crops  a  year  a  certainty  in  all  cereals  and 
vegetables.  The  Canadian  officers,  find- 
ing the  array  fare   monotonous   and    at 
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times  insufficient,  started  to  raise  vege- 
tables in  little  plots  of  gTOund  back  of 
tfie  hospitals.  The  results  were  marvel- 
lous. Vegetables,  all  vegetables,  shot  up 
>ut  of  the  earth  and  reached  an  early  and 
ine  maturity.  It  was  necessary  to  keep 
them  watered  and  the  intense  Mesopota- 
mian  sun  did  the  rest.  These  Canadians 
assert  that  all  grains,  even  wheat,  could 
be  grown,  there;  provided,  of  course,  that 
proper  irrigation  plans  are  carried  out. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Garden  of 
Eden  was  supposed  to  have  been  located 
•omewhere  near  the  junction  of  the  Tigris 
and  the  Euphrates.  Under  Turkish  mis- 
rule and  the  indolence  of  its  inhabitants 
Mesopotamia  has  became  a  country  of 
parched  land  and  desert  stretches.  A  de- 
cade of  progressive  rule,  British  rule,  will 
suffice  to  establish  again  a  tropical  Eden 
all  the  way  from  Baghdad  to  the  sea. 


Defending  Our  Army   Heads 


Kitchener's  Foresight  and  Haig't 
Thoroughness  Saved  the  Cause.  [ 


THE  Empire  has  been  stirred  by  the  con- 
troversy between  the  army  heads  and  the 
political  heads  that  has  recently  broken  out 
in  England.  The  strongest  defender  of  the 
General  Staff  against  the  interfering  politi- 
cians is  L.  J.  Maxse,  editor  of  the  National 
Review.  In  dealing  with  the  problem,  Mr. 
Maxse  demonstrates  that  the  foresightedneti 
of  Lord  Kitchener  and  the  thoroughness  of 
Haig  and  Robertson  have  saved  the  Allied 
cause  from  certain  disaster.  It  is  particu- 
larly interesting  to  note  that  Kitchener's  con- 
ception of  a  long  war  was  derided,  even  bj 
the  French;  just  as  the  predictions  made  is 
The    Financial    Post    at    the    same    time    by 


Colonel  Maclean  were  derided  in  Canada 
th»  article  reads  in  part: 

1917  has  been  a  great  year  for  the  Bntiet 
»Emy — possibly    the   greatest   of    its   his  tor  j 
hough    tiler*   is   every   reason    to    hope   anr 
believe  that  still  greater  periods  are  to  com* 
What   we  have  achieved   is,  however,   sufflei 
ratly  remarkable,  reflecting  as  it  does  the  o> 
most   credit   on    the   Imperial    General    Staff 
upon  whom  has  devolved  the  responsibility  for 
the  plans  of  campaign  in  Several  widely  separ- 
ated fields,  as  well  as  upon  the  various  Coib 
manders-in-Chief,  pre-eminently  Sir  Dougiai 
Haig,  whose  tremendous  task  has  been   ran 
dered  yet  vaster  by  the  hopeless  collapse  of 
Russia  this  summer  and  the  disaster  to  Italj 
this  autumn.    This  is  no  moment  for  national 
self-glorification,  as  w*  are  in   the  stress  o' 
the  war  and  critical  times  lie  ahead,  but  En§> 
liehmen  may  point  with  pardonable  pnflt    u 
Continued  on  page  110. 


An  actual  photograph  of  Thomas  Chalmers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  singing 
in  direct  comparison  w  Ith  the  New  E 
This  is  the  famous  tone  test  which  proves 
thatth<  b  r'ti.-t  and  instrument  are 

Indistinguishable. 

Over  30  great  artists  have  conducted  these 

tests;  more  than  -.000,000  people  have  at- 

i  them.  And  in  not  one  li i^tn i ■  ■ 

ner  la-en  able  to  note  a  shade  of 

between    the    two   renditions. 

Not  oi  eded  in  detecting  when 

the  living  voice  ceased  and  the  instrument 

continued  a 

Mr.  Chalmers,  one  of  the  world's  irreatest 

■  ><1  a  tremei i 
in  his  roles  this  winter.  His  interpretation 
ratine  in  Kuust  is  acclaimed  by  the 
criticaasonewhich  wiUoccupya  prominent 
page  in  the  historv  of  operatic  music. 


IT  was  in  response  to  a  strongly  felt  demand 
that  we  recently  concluded  to  offer  the  Official 
Laboratory  Model  in  a  walnut  cabinet,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  popular  Chippendale.  To  tell  you 
how  we  developed  the  cabinet,  which  is  pictured 
on  this  page,  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
methods  of  the  Edison  Laboratories. 

We  began  by  asking  the  country's  leading 
makers  to  submit  designs.  Forty  different 
sketches  were  offered.  After  a  careful  inspection 
we  rejected  twenty-five.  That  left  fifteen ;  every 
one  of  them  a  handsome  model.  But  we  wanted 
the  best,  the  most  beautiful  cabinet  possible  to 
secure.  So  we  had  fifteen  different  models  actu- 
ally constructed,  one  from  each  sketch.  A  jury 
then  weighed  their  respective  claims  and  finally 
the  model  you  see  was  selected.  Thus  thirty- 
nine  designs  were  rejected  that  the  most  beauti- 
fully proportioned  cabinet  of  its  period  might 
grace  your  drawing  room. 

This  process  of  elimination  characterizes  every  step  in 
the  manufacture  of  our  instruments.  2,400  different  mate- 
rials, for  example,  were  tried  and  rejected  before  we  finally 
found  the  best  material  for  the  diamond  stylus  reproducer. 

See  the  new  William  and  Mary  Model  at  your  dealer's. 
Price  $350.  Send  for  our  Magazine  "Along  Broadway." 
It's  packed  with  interesting  musical  information,  in  addi- 
tion to  data  about 

25V  NEW  EDISON 

"TVie  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  INC.,  Orange,  N.J. 

Kdison  Re-Creations  should  not  be  played  and  cannot  be  played 
properly  on  any  other  instrument.  If  they  could  t.e.  the  manufac- 
turers who  seek  to  profit  by  Mr.  Edison's  research  work  would  be  able 
to  make  tone  test  eomnartsona,  such  as  we  have  made  with  the  New 
Edison  before  two  million  music  lovers. 


Menu-Building  Between  Seasons 


building,  the  selection  of  a 
balanced  ration  is  not  so 
difficult  when  we  remember 
that  there  are  just  five 
classes  of  foods,  and  see 
that  some  one  or  more  foods 


A  day's  rations  for  a  family 
of  five. 


T 


HE  breaking  up  of 

winter  in  the  days  of 

our  grandmothers 
was  a  critical  time  for  the 
health  of  the  household, 
and  only  by  virtue  of  cer- 
tain witch's  brews  of  sul- 
phur and  molasses  and 
cream  of  tartar  were  the 
family  carried  safely  through  to  spring. 
The  generally  accepted  theory  explaining 
the  danger  was  that  the  blood  had  become 
thickened  by  the  winter's  cold  and  must  be 
thinned  by  a  purging  of  acid  and  brim- 
stone to  be  ready  for  the  warming  up  of 
spring.  This  may  have  been  true  —  in 
these  days  of  extreme  free  thinking  one 
hesitates  to  dispute  another  old  tradition. 
An  equally  logical  explanation,  however, 
seems  to  be  that  the  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  which  keep  the  whole  system 
purified  of  its  poisonous  wastes  are  at  this 
season  running  low  in  both  quantity  and 
quality,  and  that  most  of  our  foods  are 
deteriorating  a  little  in  flavor  so  the 
appetite  flags.  A  little  touching  up  here 
and  there  to  tempt  the  palate,  and  an 
intelligent  substitution  of  lighter  but 
equally  nourishing  foods  for  those  more 
heating  and  difficult  for  the  eliminative 
organs  to  take  care  of,  can  work  a  spell 
as  magic  as  the  sulphur  and  molasses 
concoctions  of  our  ancestors.  It  requires 
just  a  little  more  chemistry  and  artistry 
to  plan  a  complete  and  healthful  and  ap- 
petizing bill  of  fare  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  Fortunately  the  necessity  of  saving 
the  staples  wheat,  beef,  bacon  and  sugar 
for  export  will  not  be  a  serious  handicap 
because  the  diet  just  now  can  be  made 
more  wholesome  if  less  of  these  concen- 
trated foods  are  used. 

The  first  step  in  the  process  of  menu- 


Some  common   foods  rich   in   protein. 

from  each  class  are  served  at  each  meal, 
or  at  least  once  a  day.  The  kinds  of  foods 
available  at  this  time  and  the  special  diet- 
ary needs  of  the  season  present  a  few 
little  problems,  but  with  careful  planning 
it  is  not  difficult  to  work  around  these. 

Of  the  protein  or  muscle-building  foods 
we  may  have  used  considerable  beef  and 
pork  during  the  winter,  notwithstanding 
the  patriotic  need  of  cutting  down  our 
allowance.  Now,  whether  we  have  any 
conscientious  scruples  or  not  the  meat 
supply  must  be  reduced  for  the  sake  of 
health.  Any  excess  of  meat,  or  the  pro- 
tein which  is  not  actually  needed  to  build 
or    repair    the   body   tissues   becomes    a 


poisonous   waste    in    the   system — rather 
difficult  for  the  eliminative  organs  to  get 
rid  of — which  was  possibly  the  greatest 
reason  for  the  need  of  our  grandmothers' 
sulphur  and  treacle.    It  is  fortunate  that 
we  are  just  coming  to  the  season  when 
fresh  eggs  are  plentiful  and  at  their 
best   for   quality.      By   cooking   in    a 
variety  of  ways  the  family  will  not  tire 
of  them  as  a  rather  constant  substitute 
for  meat.    If  the  season  is  still  a  little 
early  for  fresh  fish  the  salt  and  smoked 
fish  may  be  served  in  most  appetizing 
creamed  dishes,  chowders  and  scallops. 
Cheese  dishes  requiring  eggs,  such  as 
souffles  and  fondues  will  not  be  so  ex- 
pensive since  eggs  are  becoming  more 
plentiful,  and  it  is  a  point  worthy  of 
every  housekeeper's  attention  that  any 
cheese  dish,  whether  the  cheese  is  used 
in   combination   with   eggs,   macaroni, 
rice  or  other  starchy  food,  is  made  both 
more  appetizing  and  digestible  by  serv- 
ing with  an  acid  sauce  such  as  tomato. 
Beans  either  baked,  creamed  or  simply 
boiled  may  also  be  used  more  to  take 
the  place  of  meat,  and  with  these  again 
a  cup  of  tomato  juice  or  a  seasoning  of 
tomato  catsup  will  give  a  zest  to  the 
flavor  and  pep  to  the  digestion. 
With  the  starchy  foods  we  may  begin 
with  the  cereals.     A  few  people  feel  that 
oatmeal  is  too  "heating"  for  anything  but 
a  winter  diet.     It  is  quite  possible  that 
much  of  the  heating  quality  comes  from 
the  cream  and  sugar  with  which  the  dish 
of  oatmeal   is  loaded  before  eating,  and 
that  oatmeal  could  be  made  a  year-round 
breakfast  food  with  considerable  benefit 
to  most  people.    In  planning  a  bill  of  fare 
for  a  time  when  the  appetite  needs  some 
humoring,  however,  it  is  better  to  have 
some    variety    even    in    such    staples    as 
breakfast  foods.     Much  as  we  may  like 
the   various   wheat  preparations  we  can 
sacrifice   our   appetites   enough   to   leave 
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them  for  those  who  need  wheat  more  than 
we  do,  and  having  given  up  wheat  we  will 
find  our  next  staple  in  corn.  The  reason 
some  people  do  not  like  cornmeal  porridge 
hat  they  do  not  have  it  sufficiently 
cooked.  Cornmeal  that  has  been  boiled 
for  five  minutes  and  then  cooked  slowly 
until  every  starch  granule  has  swelled 
and  burst,  is  as  light  and  jelly-like  as  the 
finest  wheat  farina,  and  any  left  over  can 
be  fried  for  lunch  or  supper.  Rice  may 
be  used  occasionally  for  the  sake  of  var- 
iety, but  it  must  be  remembered  that  rice 
is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  starch 
and  does  not  contain  the  valuable  protein 
and  fat  found  in  oatmeal  and  cornmeal. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  saving 
wheat  and  white  flour  that  it  seems  only 
repetition  to  emphasize  the  need.  At  the 
close  of  the  winter,  when  we  are  trying 
to  do  a  little  housecleaning  of  the  diges- 
tive system,  however,  it  happens  that  we 
actually  need  the  coarser  breads,  corn 
cake  and  Johnny  cake,  and  bran  gems 
and  oatmeal  bread  and  biscuits  and  any 
other  breads  made  from  a  flour  or  meal 
containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
outer  layers  of  the  grain.  It  is  fortun- 
ate for  the  health  of  the  Canadian  people 
that  it  has  been  made  compulsory  for 
millers  to  include  more  of  these  coarser 
layers  of  the  grain  in  the  flour;  it  carries 
a  promise  of  the  sweet,  wholesome,  yel- 
lowish loaf  of  our  grandmothers'  when 
the  flour  was  ground  out  in  an  old  stone 
mill.  Another  of  the  starch  foods  avail- 
able in  any  quantity  this  spring  is  the 
potato.  Because  there  is  no  potato  famine 
we  may  not  care  particularly  for  what 
was  ■  real  luxury  last  year,  but  as  every 
potato  used  helps  to  save  bread,  it  is  one 
of  the  housekeeper's  problems  to  practise 
a  variety  of  ways  of  cooking  these  valu- 
able savers  of  wheat. 

One  difficulty  in  building  the  right  kind 
of  menus  for  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring  season  is  that  just  when  we  need 
the  special  tonic  qualities  of  fresh  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  most  vegetables  and 
fruits  are  difficult  to  get  and  not  by  any 
means  at  their  best.  The  stored  winter 
vegetables  that  wither  and  shrivel  up  at 
the  close  of  the  winter,  like  carrots  and 
parsnips,  may  have  the  original  tender- 
ness restored  by  soaking  for  a  few  hours 
in  cold  water  before  paring.  Any  of  the 
leaf  and  stalk  vegetables  like  cabbage, 
celery  and  kale  are  of  more  importance  in 
the  diet  now  than  at  any  other  time  of 
the  year,  and  if  we  have  exhausted  our 
own  supply  of  canned  vegetables  it  will 
be  better  economy  for  a  few  weeks  now 
to  buy  more  canned  vegetables  and  fresh 
lettuce,  spinach  and  other  green  things, 
than  to  invest  the  same  amount  of  money 
in  meat.  Of  course,  the  deficiency  in 
fresh  vegetables  can  be  made  up  to  a 
certain  extent  by  fruits.  The  Canadian 
apple  crop  being  a  failure  this  year  means 
that  while  apples  have  been  scarce  all 
winter  they  are  almost  impossible  to  get 
now.  Grape  fruit  and  oranges,  however, 
are  just  at  their  best  and  the  dried  fruits, 
dates  and  prunes  especially,  are  sources 
of  the  concentrated  mineral  salts  and 
acids  which  the  system  needs.  An  excel- 
lent date  ahd  prune  marmalade  can  be 
made  without  sugar.  The  more  we  can 
substitute  raw  and  stewed  fruit  and  the 
light  desserts  made  from  eggs  and  milk 
for  pastry  and  the  heavier  puddings,  the 
better.  One  seasonable  treat  which  will 
be  considered  a  special  delicacy  this  year 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  sugar 'will 
be  the  Canadian  maple  syrup.  This  is 
perhaps  at  its  best  served  with  hot  bis- 
cuits or  frozen  with  cream  in  a  mousse. 

In  planning  a  diet  for  this  time  of  vear 
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Ju*t    think    what    it    will    mean    to    you    to    be 
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rheumatism,    lumbago,    sciatica    or    neu- 
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what    would    you    not    tfive    for 
something    that    would    effectual- 
ly   remove   and   prevent   pimples, 
blackheads,     dandruff     and     fall- 
ing  hair? 

The  Branston  Violet  Ray  Gen- 
erator will  do  all  this  for  you 
and   more. 

Doctors  know  it  Sanitariums 
know  it—the  Military  Hospitals 
know  it  for  they  are  using  thj 
Branston  Generator  on  their 
patients  with  excellent  results. 
You  can  experience  the  healtn- 
givfng  virtues  of  the  violet  ray 
yourself  by  having  a  Braaston 
Generator   at   home. 


Treat  Yourself  Electrically 
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proval to  the  Branston  Violet  Kay  as  one  of 
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get  a  portable  Branston  Generator  which  will 
operate    from    its   own  dry   cell    batteries, 

at  book  is  given  with  each  instru- 
ment, containing  full  charts  and  instructions, 
telling   van   just  how   to  treat  each   disease. 

Representatives  Wanted 

W%  txm  pfi  pared  to  appoint  a  limited  number 
Of  partial  or  tinns  to  handle  our  Generator 
Uuobghoot  Canada.  Write  for  our  special  pro- 
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lea,  swollen  and  throbbing  inflammatory 
m-uralgia  almost  severe  enough  to 
drive  you  wild,  the  burnings  of  indigestion,  or 
the  dull,  dread  dragging  of  a  lame  back,  and 
your  Branston  Generator  is  at  hand  for  imme- 
diate relies*.  The  cost  of  a  few  treatments  from 
the  physician  pays  for  a  machine,  and  enables 
■h-   whole   family   to   benefit  by  it, 

"Health  Rays"  Free 

Our  new  illustrated  Booklet.  "Health  Rays," 
jiw  off  the  press,  tells  you  more  about  this 
wonderful  discovery.  It  is  free  for  the  asking. 
If  there  is  no  dealer  in  your  town,  write  us 
direct     l:se   the  coupon— it  is  more  convenient- 

Violet  Ray  Week  April  8th  to  15th 

During   the  week   commencing   April  8th  our 
dealers    throughout    Canada     are    holding 
ipeetaJ     display     am!     demonstrations     of 
the     Branston    Violet     Ray     High    Fre 
quency   Generator.     Watch  for  special 
announcement. 
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Baking  Powder 


TT'XPERT  cooks  have  proven  that  this  is  the  solution    ot    the  egg 
question.       Careful   tests  have  shown  that  there  is  no  loss  in  the 
quality  or  deliciousness  of  food  prepared  the  Egg-O  way. 

'"pHE  necessity   for  war  time  economy   makes  it  most  desirable  for 
every  housewife  to  use  Egg-O  Baking  Powder.        I^ess  Egg-O  is 
required  and  the  results  are  better. 

LJOME-MADE  bread  and  cakes  are  vastly  superior  to  the   baker's, 
both  in  taste  and  food  value.       Every   housewife  knows  this  but 
many  hesitate  fearing  failure. 

C"*GG-0  is  so  sjure  that  it  practically  eliminates  the  possibility  of  fail- 
ure.    If   you  don't  bake    regularly   you    will  

enjoy  the  Egg-O  way.      If  you  are  an  expert  you 
will  appreciate  the  quality  of  Egg-O  Baking  Powder. 

(~*  ET  a  tin  from'  your  grocer  with  your  next  order. 
Buy   the   pound   «ize  or   larger  —  it's    much 
cheaper. 
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Send  for  our  free  recipe  book 

The  Etf -.0  Baking  Powder  Co. 

Limited 
HAMILTON,  •        ONTARIO 


particularly  consideration  should  be  giver 
to  certain  foods  known  to  be  especially 
valuable  for  the  vitamins  they  contain 
No  one  seems  to  know  much  about  vitamin 
except  that  it  is  a  certain  living  principle 
essentialto  health  and  found  in  eggs,  the 
husks  of  grains  and  skins  of  fruit,  in 
milk  and  nuts  and  yeast. 

One  thing  is  evident  at  once,  that  the 
more  the  diet  is  made  up  of  the  coarser 
grains,  fruit,  vegetables,  eggs,  milk  and 
the  simpler  foods,  the  more  it  contains  of 
this  valuable  food  principle. 

The  following  menus  are  suggested  for 
a  week  in  March,  with  consideration  foT 
the  conservation  of  exportable  foods  as 
well  as  for  the  health  of  the  family.  The 
midday  luncheons  are  made  very  simple 
taking  for  granted  that  only  the  mother 
and  the  children  will  be  at  home  for  this 
meal. 


MONDAY- 


Breakfatt. 


Stewed  Prunes. 

Cornmeal  Mush.  Whole  Milk. 

Boiled    Eggs. 

Toast. 

Luncheon. 

Creamed  Lima  Beans. 

Bread  and  Butter. 

Apple  Sauce 

Dinner. 

Lima  Bean  Soup. 

Meat   and    Vegetable    Croquette* 

Boiled  Potatoes.  Creamed  Carrots 

Caramel  Blanc  Mange   with   Cream. 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast. 


Oranges. 

Oatmeal   with    Whole    Milk. 

Creamed  Codfish.  Corn  Muffin- 

Luncheon. 

Fried  Cornmeal  Mush. 

Poached  Eggs.         Bread  and  Butu-t 

Fruit  Salad. 

Dinner. 

Scalloped  Potatoes. 
Codfish   Balls  or  Fried   Halibui 
•    Tomato  Sauce  Corn  Fritters 
Steamed  Fruit  Pudding. 


WEDNESDAY- 




Moot  Rte   at   tlM  TULLCR  tor  value,    sorvlco,    heme    comforts 

Jleto  i>otel  duller 

Betrott,    i$Uct)igxn 

Outer  of  business  on   Grand  Circue    Park.     Take 
Woodward  car.  get  off  at   Adams    Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY    FIREPROOF 

ZOO  Rooms.    Private   Bath,    lt.50   Single.    $3.00   Up 

Double. 
200  Rooms.    Private    Bath,    $2.00    Single,    $8.00    Up 

Double. 
100  Rooms.    Private   Bath,    $2.50    Single.    $4.00    Up 

Double. 
100     Rooms,     Private     Bath.     $3.50-$5.00     Single. 

$4.60    Up    Double. 

Total  «00  Outside  Rooms                                      All  Absolutory  Quiet 

Two  Floors-AgenU'   Sample  Rooms.     New   Unique 
Cafes  and  Cabaret  Excellent*. 

Breakfatt. 


Boiled  Rice  with  Cream. 

Scrambled  Eggs   (using  skim  milkj 

Bran  Gems.  Apple  Sauce 

Luncheon. 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup,  Crouton 

Rice  Pudding  with  Raisins. 

Bran  Gems. 

Dinner. 

Stuffed  Heart  or  Liver  and  Onions. 

Mashed  Potatoes.  Scalloped  Cabbage 

Maple   Mousse.  Plain   Cake. 


THURSDAY- 


Breakfast. 


Oatmeal.  Whole  Milk. 

Omelet.  Potato   Cakes. 

Date  and  Prune  Marmalade. 

Bread  and   Butter. 

Luncheon. 

Macaroni  and  Cheese  with  Tomato 

Sliced  Oranges  or  Preserved  Fruit 

Whole  Wheat  Muffins— Butter. 

Dinner. 

Lamb  Chops  or  Breaded  Tenderloin. 

Boiled   Potatoes.  Scalloped    Tomatoes 

Hot  Biscuits  Maple  Syrup. 
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FRIDAY— 

Break  fait. 

Grape   Fruit. 

Cornmenl    Mush.  Whole    Milk. 

Boiled   Egga.  Brown   Bread. 

Luncheon. 

Warmed   Potatoes.  Nut   Roast. 

Tapioca  Cream. 

Dinner. 

Salmon  Custard  or  Baked  Whitefish. 

Baked  Potatoes. 

Peas.  Lettuce   Salad. 

Rice  Pudding.  Hard  Sauce. 


SATURDAY— 


Breakfaet. 


Oatmeal.  Whole  Milk. 

'reamed  Finnan  Buddie.  Fried  Potatoes. 

Whole  Wheat  Gems.  Marmalade. 

Luncheon. 

Coddled   Eggs. 
Toast.  Stewed  Figs. 

Dinner. 

Baked  Beans  or  Lima  Beans  en  Casserole. 

Scalloped  Potatoes. 

Macedoine  of  Vegetables.  Tomato  Jelly  Salad. 

Preserved  Raspberries.      Plain  Cake. 


SUNDAY— 

Breakfaet. 

Stewed  Prunes. 

Boiled    Rice.  Cream. 

Scrambled  Eggs.  Toast. 

Dinner. 

Roast  Beef.  Mashed  Potatoes. 

Creamed  Onions.  Beet  Salad. 

Custard  Pie. 

Supper. 

Baked  Potatoes.  Cheese  Souffle. 

Celery  or  Lettuce  Salad. 

Raisin   Brown  Bread.  Coddled  Apples. 


Seasonable  Recipes 


LIMA  BEANS  EN  CASSEROLE 

1H  cups  dried  lima  beans 
Vk  pound  sliced  bacon 
2   medium  sized  onions 
I  cup  milk 
Salt;  pepper. 

Soak  the  beans  overnight.  In  the 
morning  boil  until  soft  and  drain.  Sear 
the  bacon  in  a  hot  frying  pan;  remove 
from  pan  and  add  the  onions  sliced.  Cook 
these  until  clear  and  yellow,  but  not 
brown.  In  a  greased  casserole  place  a 
layers  of  beans,  sprinkle  with  onions, 
small  pieces  of  bacon  and  sparingly  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Repeat  until  all  is  used. 
Over  this  pour  the  milk  and  bake  from 
nfteen  minutes  to  one-half  hour. 


SALMON    CUSTARD 

2  cups  scalded  milk 
2  eggs 

1  small  can  salmon 
Salt;  pepper. 

Beat  the  eggs  slightly  and  add  the 
milk.  Pick  the  salmon  into  fine  pieces 
with  a  fork  and  stir  it  into  the  milk  and 
egg  mixture.  Add  seasonings  and  turn 
into  a  buttered  pudding  dish  or  casserole. 
Set  the  dish  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  in  the 
tendency  to  attach  and  vilify  our  big 
oven  that  the  milk  may  not  be  curdled  by 
too  high  temperature.     Bake  until  a  knife 


VIYELLA 


REGISTERS* 


FLANNEL 

SPRING    DESIGNS   FOR    1918 

"Viyella"  can  be  obtained  at  all  leading  retail  stores. 
Stripes!  Plain  Colours!  and  Fancies! 

"Viyella"  is  specially  adapted  for  Women's  Waists 
and  Children's  School  Dresses. 

"Viyella"  Shirts  and  Pyjamas  are  sold  by  the  leading 
men's  furnishers. 

Avoid  Imitations 

"Viyella"  is  stamped  on  the  selvedge  every  21/*.  yards. 

DOES   NOT   SHRINK 


The  Nation's 
Watchwords 


In    these    daya   of    itrm    and    earnestness.    "Economy"    and    Tkrtft" 

watchworda  of  the  nation.     "Conserve"  i*  the  order  of  tha  day — waste  uMan 

energy   nor  reaourcea — take  good  care  of   what  70a  have — protect  avail  thing  of   value. 

These  mesaag-es  of  the   Government  to  the  paopla  an  ■aaarlauir   a4aptebla  aa  argument* 
favor  of  the  generous  uae  of  good   Painta. 


For  there  ia  the  aaneat  kind  of  economy  and  thrift  In  «ha  Judiekoue 


•f  good   Paint. 


T""«  •,      ,11  The  man    who  puts  off  painting   things   around  CW» 

ri&lirt*     It     tillS     WAV       hom«   ke*»«    »   f«w   dollars    in    his   pocket.      But— taw 
*  *SM*  *"    ■■     «*■*•■     «uj       VMTt  who  keep#  j^  honM  vtVBmtlj  pointed  „„.  g 

from    dampness,    deterioration    and    decay,    adds    Talma    to    hia    property,    and    maintains 
prestige  among   his   neighbors.     The  ravages  of  winter  aojd   ar  summer   baas   will   not 
the  appearance  or  color  when  the  paint  used  is 


Jamieson's  Pure  Prepared  Paints 
and  Varnishes 


The  quality  of  Jamieson's  it 
auch  that  anyone  can  appb 
it  with  excellent  results. 
Easily  applied.  Ready  toe 
use.  For  indoors  or  out. 
Aak  your  dealer  for  Jamie- 
son's  Paint* — known  aa  tha 
Crown     and     Anchor     Brand. 


R.    C.    Jamieson    &    Co.,  Limited 

EttablUfmd  1858 
Calgary  MONTREAL  Vancouver 

Owning  and  operating  P.  D.  DODS  &  CO..  Ltd. 
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dipped  in  the  centre  comes  out  without 
showing  a  trace  of  milk. 

CODFISH    BALLS 
2  cups  salt  codfish 
2  cups  mashed  potatoes 
1  tablespoon  butter 
%  cup  milk 

1  egg 

Pepper.     Salt  if  necessary. 

Soak  the  fish  for  two  hours;  drain, 
cover  with  cold  water  and  simmer  until 
tender.  Drain  and  chop.  Add  potatoes 
and  seasonings.  Beat  well,  shape  into 
round  flat  cakes  and  saute  or  fry  on  a 
well  greased  pan. 

CORN   FRITTERS 

2  cups  canned  corn 
1  egg 

%  cup  flour 
Salt  and  pepper. 

Beat  the  egg  slightly,  add  to  the  corn 
and  stir  in  the  flour  and  seasonings. 
Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  a  greased  pan. 
When  browned  underneath  turn  and 
brown  on  the  other  side. 

TOMATO   JELLY   SALAD 

To  one  can  stewed  and  strained  toma- 
toes add  one  teaspoon  each  of  salt  and 
sugar  and  two-thirds  box  of  gelatine 
which  has  soaked  fifteen  minutes  in  one- 
half  cup  cold  water.  Pour  into  small 
cups  or  moulds  and  chill.  When  set  turn 
out  on  lettuce  leaves  and  pour  over  salad 
dressing. 

CRUMB  CAKE 

1  cup  brown  sugar 

2  large  tablespoons  butter 
1%  cups  flour 

1  cup  buttermilk  or  sour  milk 

1  teaspoon  cloves 

1  teaspoon  cinnamon 

1   teaspoon   soda 

Raisins  or  chopped  dates  if  you  wish. 


Mix  the  sugar,  1%  cups  of  the  flour 
and  the  butter  together  until  they 
crumble,  and  take  out  one-quarter  cup  of 
these  crumbs  to  sprinkle  over  the  top  of 
the  cake.  Sift  the  soda  and  spice  with 
the  reserved  quarter  cup  of  flour  and  add 
this  to  the  crumbs  in  the  mixing  bowl. 
Stir  in  the  milk  and  beat  well.  Pour  into 
a  greased  pan,  sprinkle  the  crumbs  over 
the  top  and  bake  slowly. 

DATE    AND    PRUNE    MARMALADE 

1  pound  prunes 

1  pound  dates 
Water. 

Wash  and  soak  prunes  over  night  and 
stew.  When  cooked  remove  the  stones, 
add  the  dates,  chopped,  and  cook  until 
dates  are  soft.  Mash  or  press  through  a 
sieve.  A  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  may 
be  added  but  do  not  use  any  sugar. 

MAPLE    MOUSSE 

2  tablespoons  cold  water 
1  teaspoon  gelatine 

2-3  cup  maple  syrup 

1  pint  of  cream,  whipped. 
Soak  gelatine  in  cold  water,  heat  syrup 
and  dissolve  gelatine  in  it.  When  cool  and 
partially  thickened  carefully  stir  in  the 
whipped  cream.  Turn  into  a  mould  (a 
baking  powder  tin  does  very  well)  and 
freeze  in  a  mixture  of  two  parts  ice  to  one 
part  salt. 

GRAPE    FRUIT    DESSERT 

Cut  grapefruit  in  halves,  remove  seeds 
and  white  part  and  loosen  sections  with 
a  sharp  knife.  Sprinkle  with  sugar  and 
let  stand  two  or  three  hours.  Just  before 
serving  sprinkle  with  grated  maple  sugar 
and  chopped  walnuts.  This  is  delicious 
either  for  a  dessert  or  served  with  little 
cakes   for   an    evening   refreshment. 


Defending  Our  Army  Heads 
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the  fact  that  besides  bearing  the  main  burden 
at  sea  and  one  out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
effort  of  any  Ally  as  well  as  the  chief  finan- 
cial burden  we  have  played  the  largest  part 
on  land  in  1917 — an  infinitely  greater  part 
than  was  ever  foreseen  before  the  war  even 
by  the  wildest  of  military  megalomaniacs,  had 
we  bred  such  persons  in  this  country.  We 
can  never  be  unmindful  of  Lord  Kitchener, 
who  was  the  first  Minister  to  realize  the  pro- 
babilities of  continental  warfare.  His  extra- 
ordinary flair  enabled  him  to  think  in  millions 
of  men  while  others — including,  so  far  as  we 
know,  all  the  most  prominent  British  soldiers 
— were  only  thinking  in  tens  of  thousands. 
Had  Lord  Haldane  remained  at  the  War  Office 
after  August  5,  1914,  as  he  hoped  and  as  his 
Liberal-Imperialist  friends  intended,  there 
might  have  been  a  slight  increase  of  our  re- 
gular army,  but  our  main  military  effort  would 
have  consisted  of  a  Territorial  force  based  on 
Territorial  principles  and  Territorial  train- 
ing, amounting  all  told  to  500,000  men,  as  our 
maximum  contribution  to  the  Allies  -with  no 
serious  reserves.  Moreover,  Lord  Haldane 
would  have  kept  the  British  Expeditionary 
Force  at  home  while  the  Teriitorials  were 
being  got  ready  to  deal  with  a  situation  that, 
humanly  speaking,  could  never  have  been  re- 
trieved. It  must  also  be  admitted  that  any 
other  man  who  might  have  become  War  Min- 
ister in  those  days,  with  the  solitary  excep- 
tion of  Lord  Kitchener  who  chanced  to  be  at 
home  -would  have  made  the  fatal  mistake  of 
improvising  a  small  army  for  a  short  war  on 
the  plausible  ground  that  a  long  war  at  the 
pace  the  Germans  had  set  was  impossible. 
This,  be  it  remembered,  was  not  only  the  opin- 
ion of  every  British  expert  of  eminence,  but 
of  all  French  experts,  while  our  politicians 
iould  only  regard  Lord  Kitchener  as  "mad," 
though  he  was  too   formidable  to  be   resisted 


when  he  made  large  demands.  His  colleagues' 
chief  contribution  was  to  impress  upon  him 
that  compulsion  was  "impossible"  as  it  would 
produce  "a  revolution."  It  is  even  alleged 
that  so  late  as  1915  Sir  John  French  opposed 
compulsion. 

The  French  War  Office  believed  that  all 
would  be  over  in  a  few  months,  while  with 
some  military  bureaucrats  in  Paris  it  was  an 
lire  in  August,  1914,  that  Germany  would 
crumple  up  in  a  few  weeks,  on  the  first  dis- 
aster to  her  war  machine.  If  France  was  dis- 
counted and  despised  in  Berlin  as  a  "decadent 
nation" — while  Britain  as  a  military  factor 
was  ignored— the  French  General  Staff  no  less 
underrated  the  moral  of  the  German  army  and 
the  staying  power  of  the  German  nation,  who 
on  accepted  theories  should  have  treated  the 
Battle  of  the  Marne  as  an  adverse  decision. 
It    is  an   open   secret   that   Lord   Kitchener's 


"eccentric"  anticipation  of  a  three  years'  war 
was  even  more  keenly  resented  in  Paris  than 
in  London.  It  made  him  anything  but  persona 
grata  across  the  Channel  in  early  days,  where 
all  his  talk  of  "new  armies,"  which  ex  hu- 
pothesi  could  not  materialize  in  time  for  this 
war,  though  "these  phantom  forces  might  con- 
ceivably figure  in  the  phantom  campaigns  of  a 
phantom  figure,"  was  a  subject  of  grim  mer- 
riment in  circles  which  to-day  are  the  first  to 
salute  his  foresight.  He  was  wonderfully 
right  and  every  one  who  differed  from  him 
was  wonderfully  wrong.  Although  he  had 
passed  his  working  life  out  of  Europe  and  was 
voted  an  ignoramus  upon  European  affairs, 
he  had  that  mysterious,  unanalyzable  gift 
which  we  call  genius  without  knowing  what 
it  is,  that  enables  some  men  to  grasp  the  heart 
and  essence  of  a  subject  or  a  situation  without 
having  made  a  special  study  of  it  or  possess- 
ing what  commonly  passes  for  knowledge. 
Lord  Kitchener  knew  something  of  France,  a 
nation  he  greatly  admired,  while  he  loved 
Italy,  but  in  the  ordinary  sense  he  "knew" 
little  or  nothing  of  Germany.  He  had  none  of 
Lord  Haldane's  pretensions,  he  had  neither 
been  educated  at  the  University  of  Gottingen 
nor  had  translated  Schopenhauer,  nor  made 
pious  pilgrimages  to  Potsdam,  nor  toadied  the 
Kaiser  anywhere.  But  he  had  a  shrewd  in- 
stinct that  so  thorough,  methodical,  highly 
organized,  patriotic,  and  disciplined  a  people 
as  the  Germans  would  not  light-heartedly  go 
to  war  without  counting  all  the  costs,  nor 
would  easily  relinquish  the  "frightful  adven- 
ture" because  everything  had  not  gone  pre- 
cisely as  they  had  anticipated,  which  was  the 
accepted  foreign  interpretation  of  German 
psychology.  Lord  Kitchener  also  realized 
what  some  others  strangely  missed — namely, 
that  as  the  Hohenzollern  Dynasty  could  not 
survive  defeat,  and,  therefore,  could  not  con- 
template it,  as  the  war  developed  in  our  favor 
we  should  find  ourselves  confronted  by  a 
clique  of  desperadoes,  whose  skins  were  in- 
volved, controlling  the  most  formidable  mili- 
tary machine  ever  fashioned  for  conquest. 

Lord  Kitchener  laid  his  plans  accordingly, 
and  in  a  year  and  a  half — a  month  after  the 
tragedy  of  his  death  we  saw  the  results 
when  the  new  armies,  under  that  great  organ- 
izer and  capable  leader  Sir  Douglas  Ilaig. 
opened  the  big  offensive  on  the  Somme  which 
finally  shattered  the  German  General  Staff's 
hope  of  attaining  any  of  its  major  objectives. 
Since  the  attack  upon  Verdun,  which  petered 
out  on  the  Somme,  there  has  been  no  serious 
German  offensive  either  upon  Russia,  France, 
or  Great  Britain — the  disaster  on  the  Isonzo, 
as  we  now  know,  being  something  of  a  politi- 
cal accident.  Since  the  summer  of  1916  the 
British  army  has  exercised  decisive  influence 
on  the  continent  by  preventing  the  enemy 
from  securing  a  decision  otherwise  inevitable. 

We  stand  too  near  these  great  events  to 
see  them,  but  the  future  historian  will  look 
back  upon  the  terrible  fighting  of  these  two 
years  as  by  far  the  greatest  of  British 
achievements  on  land,  in  that  they  effectually 
saved  Europe  from  Pan-German  domination, 
which  with  the  exit  of  Russia  and  the  Italian 
<r  was.  humanly  speaking,  certain  but 
for  the  unique  wisdom  of  Lord  Kitchener  in 
appreciating  the  size  of  the  war,  and  Bri- 
tain's consequent  role,  and  the  splendid  ten- 
acity of  Sir  William  Robertson,  as  Chief  of 
the  Imperial  General  Stall',  in  resisting  the 
constant  conspiracy  this  is  not  too  strong  a 
term  -to  whittle  away  troops  from  the  deci- 
sive  point. 


What  Men  in  the  Trenches  Are  Thinking 


No   More   Room,   for  Kings? 
Democracy? 


A    Truer 
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HAT  are  the  men  in  the  trenches  think- 
ng  about?  It  is  clear  that  the  men 
who  are  fighting  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
quite  equally  the  men  on  the  other  side  who 
are  fighting  unwittingly  for  despotism,  are 
thinking  a  new  brand  of  thoughts.  A  Cana- 
dian writer,  who  returned  recently  after  a 
year  in  the  trenches,  says  of  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  British  private:  "They  are  talking  re- 


volution, the  overthrow  of  existing  order,  the 
complete  unrooting  of  present-day  evils." 
Judson  C.  Welliver  writes  on  the  subject  in 
Munsey's  Magazine  as  follows: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  after  the  war  the 
men  who  are  now  fighting  will  be  an  even 
bigger  factor  in  the  life  and  politics  of  every 
belligerent  country  than  the  discharged 
soldiers  were  in  the  United  States  during  the 
generation  following  the  Civil  War.  Eng- 
land is  fairly  typical  in  this  regard  of  the 
other  warring  countries.  It  has  about  five 
million  men  in  uniform,  three  millions  of  then 
now   serving  outside   the   home  country;    and 
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by  all  uccounts  thiTf  is  Uttle  euantial  ditTVr- 
ence  b*tw«n  iho  tentimenta  and  aims  of  the 
men  at  home  and  those  overseas. 

men  in  the  King's  uniform  repre- 
sent rather  more  than  half  of  tin-  voting 
strength  n  in  tin-  Hritish  Isles  before 

the  war.  With  the  addition  of  some  six  mil- 
lion women's  votes  to  the  regi 
vote  will  no  longer  be  a  majority,  but  it  will 
hardly  be  less  influential  because  the  women 
are  voting.  1'he  politicians,  indeed,  suspect 
that  whatever  radical  tendencies  the  soldier 
vote  may  develop  will  be  rather  accentuated 
tha"  by  the  addition  of  the  women's 

votes.  A  good  many  of  the  women  leaders 
will  be  out  to  get  particular  reforms  in  mat- 
ters oi  education  and  public  health,  and  in 
the  interests  of  women  and  children,  in  behalf 
ot  which  they  will  endeavor  to  enlist  the 
soldiers,  giving  their  support  to  the  demands 
of  the  veteran  as  a  quid  pro  quo. 

Of  one  thing  every  student  of  the  sub- 
ject is  convinced  that  the  soldiers  are  doing 
an  unwonted  lot  of  thinking,  and  doing  it 
with  unwonted  independence.  To  the  great 
majority  of  them  the  war  has  brought  an 
opportunity   such  as   they   never  knew    before 

Th»J1  "!e  d"?cu,sion  among  themselves. 
Thej  have  been  looking  down  into  the  vitals 

the  r  !in?;S|Kr°!" "Kly   utu'mI'tinK  to   make  up 

their  minds  what   it   ii  that  has  gone  wrong 

With  hi,  WOridand   brought   it    face    to    facf 

vail  fn*htful   conditions   that   now   pre- 

They  are  wondering  if  there  is  any  room 
in  a  properly  organized  world  for  crowned 
heads   and   thrones.      They  are  also  Question- 

re  Th!„°fu  demo"acy  «re  really  demo- 
cratic. They  have  observed  that  countries 
which  are  called  democracies,  where  there  Is 
t\™'nl  IesP°nsi}^y  of  the  government  to 
the  people,  were  dragged  into  the  maelstrom 

crac ies  "nS*.   8S    ""Stably   «"    the   au  o 
ctacies.      They   are   commenting   on    the    fact 
that    secret    diplomacy,    after    all,    was    just 

pos°ed'  atVr'YStablislK'd  '»  countries  iup- 
posed  to  be  democratic  as  those  franklv 
autocrat.c  They  observed  that  republican 
France-,  for  decades  before  the  war  was 
ehained  to  the  chariot  of  militarism  Jnly 
less   irrevocably   than  absolutist   Germany      * 

In  saying  that  the  men  at  the  front  are 
thinking  and  debating  upon  these  flings 
the  writer  know,  whereof  he  speaks  He 
f«m  »hedfWUh  hundred3  °f  ^ldiers  on  leave 
™  It  I™1'  attempting  to  discover  what 
is  at  the  bottom  of  their  mindfc,  what  direc- 
tion   their  thoughts  are   taking. 

u/l  ,S  1,  s,Kni,icant  proportion  of  what 
might  be  called  intellectual  and  moral  paci- 
fism among  the  soldiers.  It  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  sort  of  pacifism  that  is  preached 
from  soap-boxes  and  park  stands  in  London. 
The  soldiers  not  only  recognize  that  the  war 
is  inevitable  as  a  result  of  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  past,  but  they  are  con- 
vinced and  determined  that  the  first  business 
in  hand  is  to  fight  to  a  victorious  conclusion. 
Their  pacifism  is  of  a  sort  that  firmly  believes 
in  having  peace  even  if  it  is  necessary  to 
fight  for  it.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  pacifism  that 
betrays  the  morale  of  an  army;  quite  the 
contrary. 

But  beyond  all  this  the  soldier's  mind  is 
bent  to  the  consideration  of  things  in  the 
hereafter.  Admitting  that  there  is  only  one 
way  to  end  the  present  war  by  fighting 
it  to  a  finish — the  man  in  khaki  is  insistent, 
as  probably  no  soldier  of  any  former  genera- 
tion ever  was.  that  the  institution  of  war  is 
bad.  and  must  be  abolished  or  limited  in 
future,  if  that  is  possible, 

I  do  not  assert  that  a  majority  of  the 
soldiers  are  convinced  that  war  can  be 
abolished  or  even  measurably  controlled.  The 
fatalism  that  one  finds  among  them  dictates 
the  opinion  which  a  large  number,  at  any  rate, 
entertain — that  war  is  the  result  of  elemental 
passions  and  conflicting  interests,  as  deep- 
seated  as  any  other  attribute  of  human 
nature. 

But  by  no  means  all  take  this  view.  I 
should  say  that  an  increasing  number  of 
them  reject  it.  And  if  that  conjecture  is 
correct,  it  is  particularly  important,  because 
most  of.  the  literature  that  has  been  fed  to 
the  soldier  has  been  of  a  kind  calculated 
to  increase  his  war  spirit,  to  exaggerate  his 
disposition  toward  strife,  to  magnify  and 
glorify   his   profession. 
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High    Frequency    Electricity 

For  Neuritis,  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism  and  Tonsillitis 

The  human  body  is  always  charged  with  electricity,  and 
in  the  continuous  struggle  against  the  attacks  of  disease 
the  electrical  energy  of  the  body  is  Nature's  greatest 
ted  by  electricity  supplied  through  the 
"MEDACO"  High  Frequency  Generator,  the  body  quickly 
and  naturally  regains  its  normal  health  and  vigor. 
Anyone  can  now  enjoy  this  wonderful,  invigorating, 
electrical  treatment  in  the  privacy  of  the  home,  without 
the  slightest  discomfort  to  any   part  of  the   body. 
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MODERN  PEN  COMPANY 
1 70  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Canadian  fimprmamntatiw 
A.  R.  M.cDOUG ALL  ICO. 
266  KlnirSl.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


C/OLPEEK  f^\ 

WILL  STOP  THC  LCAH        V  \ 


Don't  throw  awav  y>ur  Pots  and  Pan*.  *'Vr-l-P«k' 
will  mend  GiMnitrv.  \ir_.  Tin.  Alummum.ctr.,  in  two 
minutes  without  tools.  Always  keep  it  in  the  house. 
At  dealers  or  from  us,  postpaid.  15  cents. 

Vol-Pert  Mlg.  Co..   Boi  2024.  Montreal,  Can. 


The  Best  Selling  Book 

A  S  expected  "The  Major,"  by  Ralph 
•**■  Connor,  continues  to  lead  the  list  of 
best  selling  books  in  Canada,  with  L.  M. 
Montgomery's  "Anne's  House  of  Dreams" 
a  good  second.  Third  in  line  is  a  new 
book,  one  that  promises  to  be  a  tremend- 
ous seller,  "All  In  It,"  by  Ian  Hay  Beith. 
As  space  has  previously  been  given  in 
these  columns  to  the  two  leaders,  our 
monthly  review  will  be  devoted  to  the 
new  comer. 

"All  In  It"  (Win.  Briggs)  is  a  war 
book  and  a  sequel  to  Captain  Beith's  justly 
famous  "First  Hundred  Thousand."  Some 
of  the  characters  in  the  first  Hay  book — 
that  remarkably  fine  epic  of  the  First  Ex- 
peditionary Force  —  are  carried  along 
through  the  sequel.  In  a  sense  it  is  fic- 
tion; but  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  a 
chronicle  of  warfare,  a  picture  of  actual 
war  conditions,  telling  a  grim  and  graphic 
story  of  events  from  the  Battle  of  Loos  on. 
Readers  of  the  "First  Hundred  Thou- 
sand" will  find  it  in  some  ways  more  in- 
tense, for  it  deals  with  some  of  the  most 
crucial  phases  of  the  war. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  great  books  of 
the  war  will  be  written  by  privates  and 
this  has  been  borne  out  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  recent  successes.  Private  Peat, 
Arthur  Guy  Empey,  and  above  all  that 
wonderful  Frenchman,  Barbusse,  have 
contributed  books  that  will  rank  as  among 
the  best  the  war  has  produced.  Barbusse 
has  so  far  produced  the  great  book  of 
the  war,  because  he  has  told  the  story  of 
the  soldier,  the  man  up  in  the  trenches, 
and  has  told  it  without  reservation.  If 
this  is  to  be  the  rule,  however,  Captain 
Beith  is  the  exception  to  prove  it.  There 
is  a  literary  quality,  a  clearness  of  ex- 
pression, about  his  work  that  makes  it 
stand  out.  In  reading  him  one  sees 
clearly  the  whole  panorama  of  the  front 
and  gets  an  insight  into  the  heart  of 
things.  Whether  he  gets  as  close  to  the 
real  soul  of  the  army  as  the  writers  who 
have  been  in  the  ranks  is  a  point  that 
time  will  determine;  but  certainly  his 
books  are  intense  and  graphic  and  magni- 
ficently done. 

Best  Selling  Books  in 
Canada 

As  reported  to  the  editor  of  Bookseller 
and  Stationer,  Toronto,  by  dealers  from 
Atlantic  to  Pacific. 

FICTION 

1 — The  Major.    Ralph  Connor. 
2 — Anne's  House  of  Dreams.  L.  M.  Mont- 
gomery. 
3— All  In  It.    Ian  Hay. 
4 — Missing.    Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward. 
5— Next  of  Kin.    Nellie  L.  McClung. 
6— The  Soul  of  a  Bishop.    H.  G.  Wells. 

NON-FICTION 

1 — My  Four  Years  in  Germany.    Gerard. 

2 — Over  the   Top.     Empey. 

3 — Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man.     Service. 
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Record  of  New  Books 

FICTION. 

The  Tree  of  Heaven.  May  Sinclair. 
(Cassell&Co.  $1.35.) 
Described  by  some  as  "Mr.  Britling 
in  Petticoats."  It  presents  a  study  of 
the  mental  and  spiritual  evolution  of  a 
Hampstead  family  from  childhood  till 
they  take  their  part  in  the  Great  War. 

The  U.P.  Trail.    Zane  Grey.     (The  Mus- 

son  Book  Co.     $1.50.) 

A  story  of  love  and  adventure  woven 
about  the  men  and  the  women  who 
helped  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad. 

Mr.  Grey,  a  master  of  Western 
romance,  has  found  in  the  building  of 
the  first  iron  trail  across  the  continent 
a  theme  that  has  thrilled  him  just  as 
Stevenson  was  thrilled  by  the  mere 
contemplation  of  this  vast  epic. 

Mary    Regan.      Leroy    Scott.      (Thomas 

Allen.     $1.50.) 

A  story  of  the  heart  of  New  York, 
where  the  under  world  and  the  upper 
crust  of  society  come  together,  and  of 
one,  Mary  Regan,  who  comes  from  the 
"criminal   aristocracy." 

The  False  Faces.  Louis  Joseph  Vance. 
(McClelland,  Goodchild  &  Stewart. 
$1.40.) 

A  lively  diplomatic  story,  telling  how 
"The  Lone  Wolf"  saves  America  from 
the  Prussian  spy  peril. 

The  Kentucky  Warbler.  James  Lane 
Allen.  (McClelland,  Goodchild  & 
Stewart.     $1.35.) 

The  companion  story  to  "A  Kentucky 
Cardinal."  The  tale  of  a  lad's  first  con- 
tact with  nature  and  its  lasting  effect 
in  the  developing  of  his  character. 

Ninety-six  Hours'  Leave.  Stephen  Mc- 
Kenna.  (McClelland,  Goodchild  & 
Saewart.     $1.35.) 

An  entertaining  story,  reflecting 
alike  the  grit  and  the  resource  that, 
since  1914,  have  carried  the  British 
armies  through  so  much  dirty  weather. 

The    Sixth    Sense.      Stephen    McKenna. 

(McClelland,    Goodchild   &   Stewart. 

$1.35.) 

A  romance  of  very  modern  life,  the 
sixth  sense  being  the  sense  of  the  future 
— what  is  going  to  happen. 

Carolyn  of  the  Corners.     Ruth  Belmore 
Endicott.  .  (McClelland,  Goodchild  & 
Stewart.     $1.35.) 
A  clean-cut  story  of  every-day  life 

in  which  humor,  pathos  and  excitement 

are  delightfully  mingled. 

Comrades.     Mary   Dillon.      (McClelland. 
Goodchild  &  Stewart.    $1.40.) 
A  love  story  with  the  Great  War  as 
background. 

Cabin  Fever.  B.  M.  Bower.  (McClel- 
land, Goodchild  &  Stewart.  $1.35.) 
"Cabin  Fever"  is  the  Western  ex- 
pression for  "ennui."  A  story  of  out- 
door life  and  of  people  who  do  not  fear 
to  let  their  primitive  impulses  of  love 
or  hate  or  revenge  sway  them. 


M  A  c  1. 1;  A  N  ' 


M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  I- 
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The   Transactions  of  Lord  Louis  Leicis. 

Roland  Pertwee.  (McClelland,  Good- 
child  &  Stewart.     $1.50.) 

The  humorous  adventures  of  a  con- 
noisseur who  matches  wits  with  two 
rogues  of  antique  dealers. 

The  Arctic  Stowaways.     Dillon  Wallace. 

(McClelland,   Goodchild   &    Stewart. 

$1.25.) 

A  boy's  book  of  adventure  balanced 
by  much  interesting  information  about 
Arctic  modes  of  life. 


His    Own    Home    Town. 
(The  Copp,  Clark  Co. 


Larry    Evans. 
$1.40.) 


.1.  Storcr  Clouston. 


The  Spy  in  Black. 
(Wm.  Briggs.) 

Love  and  Hatred.  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes. 
(Wm.  Briggs.) 

Her  Wedding  Night.  Max  Pemberton. 
(Wm.  Briggs.) 

Kitty  Carstairs.  J.  J.  Bell.  (The  Mus- 
son  Book  Co.    $1.35.) 

His  Own  Accuser.  Silas  Hocking.  (The 
Musson  Book  Co.     $1.25.) 

"The  Sheriff's  Son."  Wm.  MacLeod 
Raine.     (Thomas  Allen.) 

Trueheart  Marjory.  Norma  Bright  Car- 
son. (McClelland,  Goodchild  & 
Stewart.     $1.35.) 


War  Books 


Germany  at  Bay.  Major  Haldane  Mac- 
fall.  With  an  introduction  by  Field- 
Marshal  the  Viscount  French.  (Cas- 
sell   &   Co.      $1.75.) 


Besieged    in    Kut    and 
Charles  H.  Barber. 


After.       Major 
(Wm.  Briggs.) 


The  Tenth  Irish  Division.  Major  Brian 
Cooper.     (Wm.  Briggs.) 

The  Willy-Nicky  Correspondence.  Her- 
man Bernstein.     (S.  B.  Gundy.    $1.) 

The  Bolsheviki  and  World  Peace.  Leon 
Trotzky.     (Musson  Book  Co.    $1.50.) 

The  Collapse  of  Superman.  Wm.  Roscoe 
Thayer.     (Thomas  Allen.     60c.) 

Campaigns  and  Intervals.  Lieutenant 
Jean  Giraudoux.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Elizabeth  S.  Sergeant. 
(Thomas  Allen.    $1.50.) 

On  the  Field  of  Honor.  Hugues  Le  Roux. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst. 
(Thomas  Allen.    $1.50.) 

Instincts  of  the  Herd  hi  Peace  and  War. 
W.  Trotter.  (The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.25.) 

Belinda  of  the  Red  Cross.  Robert  W. 
Hamilton.     (Wm.  Briggs.    $1.25.) 

The  Scar  That  Triples.  Wm.  G.  Shep- 
herd.    (The  Musson  Book  Co.    50c.) 


The  British  Army  To-day 

The  British  army  to-day  has  4,000,000 
men  on  its  rolls.  Since  the  war  began  the 
whole  Empire  enlisted  7,500,000.  Of  these 
England  contributed  60  per  cent.;  Scot- 
land 8.3  per  cent.;  Wales  3.7  per  cent.; 
Ireland  2.3  per  cent.;  British  colonies  12 
per  cent.  India,  Africa  and  other  depend- 
encies sent  a  million  men. 


Just  Published 

Earl    Grey's    Last 

Message  to  the 

Empire 

Written  by  Mr.  Harold  Begbie, 
to  whom  the  late  Earl  Grey 
gave,  in  the  last  days  of  his  life, 
this  farewell  message  of  cheer 
and  counsel  for  the  Empire,  this 
book  contains  also  a  loving  por- 
trait of  the  most  attractive  and 
delightful  former  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Canada.  This  unique 
volume  is  entitled 

Albert,  4th  Earl  Grey 
A  Last  Word 

Here  are  Earl  Grey's  own   words: 

"I  have  had  two  great  passions  in  my  life-  the  Empire  and  the  welfare  of  the  working 
claaaea.  The  Empire  haa  been  my  religion.  I  believe  that  H  contains  the  world'a  greatest 
promise  of  peace.  I  think  It  can  settle  all  our  domestic  problems.  Rescue  this  vaat  Empire 
from  being  at  the  disposal  of  our  party  system,  give  our  working  classes  an  Intelligent 
conception  of  what  it  means,  and  you  will  transform  the  political  conditions  here  at  home." 

"That  such  a  man  as  Earl  Grey  was  once  Governor-General  •  of  this  Dominion  will  long 
be  remembered  with  interest  and  gratitude  because  of  the  Ideals  set  forth  In  this  welcome 
and   fascinating   book."— Extract   from  a   review   in   the  "Toronto  Globe." 

Cloth  Bound     »7r 


Now    Ready 


Order  to-day  from  your  bookseller 
or  direct  from  the  publishers. 


Hodder    &    Stoughton   Limited,    Toronto,    Ontario 


When  East  Net  West 


T  V 


The  fighting,  the  wantonness. 
the  spilling  at  night  of  gold 
earned  by  day*  of  sweat,  the 
bravery,  the  corruption,  the 
self-sacrifice.  The  y  are  all 
thrillingly  set  forth  in 


Zane  Grey's  New  Novel 

The  U.  P.  Trail 

Zane  Grey's  new  novel  has  a  bigger  theme  than  ever  before— the  building 
of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad — and  he  has  more  than  done  it 
justice.  He  has  painted  a  picture  which  will  live  as  romance  and  as 
history,  showing  the  faith  which  moved  mountains  and  bridged  chasms, 
the  trained  imagination  which  leaped  over  all  the  obstacles,  the  epic  of 
labor,  the  fights,  the  wantonness,  the  spilling  at  night  of  gold  earned  by 
days  of  sweat,  the  bravery,  the  corruption,  the  self-sacrifice. 

The  publishers,  mindful  of  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  have  prepared 
also  a  special  edition,  printed  on  thin  paper  and  small  enough  to  go  in  the  pocket,  and 
bound    in   flexible   leatherette. 

Cloth  $1.50  net.  Flexible  Leatherette  $1.50  net. 
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Standard  Telephones 
for  Rural  Lines 

Telephones 

For  Rural,  City 
and  Private^ 
Systems 

We  make  them  all — and  guar- 
antee every  instrument.  Our 
telephones  have  been  in  use  for 
years  and  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion. 

We  also  carry  everything 
required  for  equipping  a  com- 
plete telephone  system,  no  mat- 
ter how  large  or  small. 

Let  us  estimate  on  your 
requirements.  Our  prices  are 
right.  We  have  a  reputation 
for  giving  prompt  service. 

Free  Bulletins 

The  No.  3  tells  how  to  build 
rural  lines. 

The  No.  6  describes  our  rural 
telephones. 

The  No.  5  describes  our 
Presto-Phone  —  the  Canadian 
Automatic  System  for  large 
factories.  , 

The  No.  7  describes  our  small 
private  systems  for  homes,  gar- 
ages, etc. 

Canadian 
Independent 

Telephone  Co.,  Limited 

281    Adelaide  Street  West 

/TORONTO 
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Efficiency 


Elliott  Addressing  Machines 

Mailometer   Mailing  Machines 

Standard    Envelope    Sealers 

Stamp  Affixers 

Whitedge    Carbon    Paper 

Cosmo  Time   Stamp 

Line-A-Time    Copyholder 

Boston   Pencil  Sharpener 

Loose  Leaf  System 

Duplicators 

Office  Supplies 


We  are  Canadian  Distributors  for  the  lat- 
est, most  practical,  most  efficient  time  and 
labor-saving  office  devices.  Write  for  litera- 
ture descriptive  of  any  line  in  which  you 
may  be  interested,  also  a  sample  sheet  of 
seal  brand  carbon  paper,  any  color.  The 
carbon    that    "leaves    a    (rood    impression." 

THE  A.  S.  HUSTW1TT  COMPANY 
42  Adelaide  St.  West.   TORONTO.  ONT. 


PROTECTION 

is  Patriotism 

Conservation     is    the    order    of    the    day.      Let 
nothing    be    wasted.      Let    no    useful    thing    be 

royad. 
Since  patriotism  extends  to  the  individual  home 
and  lo  the  individual  business  it  is  plainly 
the  patriotic  duty  of  every  man  to  provide 
adequate  protection  for  all  his  valuable  books 
■ad  papers,  deeds,  accounts,  notes,  insurance 
papers   and   Victory  Bonds. 

Bend  for  a  copy  of  "Profitable  Experience," 
which  tells  how,  through  the  worst  flres  in 
Canada,  Goldle  a;  McCulloch  Safes  hav. 
served,  unharmed,  all  valuables  entrusted  to 
thr-tn.  We  will  send  you,  at  the  same  time, 
our   Catalog    MJ2. 

THE 

Goldie  &  McCulloch 

COMPANY.  LIMITED. 

Head  Office  and  Works— Gait,  Ont,  Can. 

Toronto     Office 

1101-2    Traders    Bank    llldg. 

Western     Branch    Office 
248    MeDermott    Ave.,    Winnipeg,    Man. 
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New  Factors  in  the  Business  Situation 


THERE  are  new  factors  entering 
into  the  business  situation  in  Can- 
ada but  the  outlook  remains  the 
same.  Business  is  good,  although  there 
are  some  evidences  of  a  tendency  to- 
ward reconstruction.  For  instance,  it 
seems  certain  that  in  most  lines  there  is 
hardly  as  much  business  being  done  now 
as  there  was  a  year  ago.  This  is  due 
more  than  anything  else  to  the  amount 
of  money  invested  in  the  war  loan. 
People  who  contracted  to  pay  so  much 
per  week  or  so  much  per  month  have 
simply  had  to  draw  in  on  personal  and 
household  expenditures.  When  it  is 
figured  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  are  buying  war  bonds  on  this 
basis  it  will  be  seen  that  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  retrenchment  has  become  pretty 
generally  necessary.  Of  course,  this 
money  stays  in  Canada  and  ultimately 
will  come  back  into  circulation,  and  the 
situation  it  has  created  will  cure  itself. 
There  are  other  factors  contributing  to 
the  slackening  of  business,  the  chief  one 
being  shortage  of  materials.  This  is  be- 
yond cure  and  will  continue  so  until 
after  the  war. 

The  slowing  up  process  in  business  is 
very  slight,  however,  and  can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers 
are  facing  most  unprecedentedly  trying 
conditions.  There  is  no  evidence  of  hol- 
lowness.  Business  could  be  immediately 
speeded  up  if  the  facilities  for  increased 
manufacture  were  available.  The  ground- 
work for  business  activity  is  still  as  solid 
as  ever.  The  making  of  munitions,  which 
has  become  the  pivotal  industry,  is  going 
to  continue.  No  official  statement  has 
been  made  recently  from  Ottawa  but  the 
impression  gathered  there  is  that  activity 
in  munition  making  is  assured  for  some 
considerable  time  yet.  British  orders  may 
fall  off — it  is  certain  that  they  will  fall 
off  considerably  in  some  lines  and  cease 
entirely  in  others — owing  to  tonnage  dif- 
ficulties chiefly.  Whatever  diminution 
there  may  be  from  this  source,  how- 
ever,'will  be  more  than  made  up  for  by 
increased  orders  from  the  United  States. 
Uncle  Sam  has  decided  to  make  use  of 
our  capacity  up  here  for  the  rapid  pro- 
duction of  war  supplies. 

With  a  continuation  of  war  orders  as- 
sured it  will  be  seen  that  business  cannot 
fail  but  remain  healthy.  The  deterrent 
factors  already  noted  are  not  sufficient 
to  effect  any  marked  change. 

SIR  Robert  Borden's  visit  to  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  has  stirred  up 
considerable  comment.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  he  went  to  confer  with 
the  United  States  Government  with  a 
view  to  improving  our  balance  of  trade 
with  the  United  States  and  our  position 
with  reference  to  exchange.  At  first  it 
was  rumored  that  he  would  attempt  to 
negotiate  a  loan  but  this  suggestion  was 
abandoned   in  favor  of  the  idea  that  he 


would  suggest  an  embargo  on  certain 
American  goods  coming  into  Canada. 
The  latter  suggestion  seems  based  on 
sound  grounds  and,  from  all  information 
available,  it  can  be  stated  very  definitely 
that  the  matter  is  under  consideration. 
Necessarily,  the  matter  would  be  pro- 
ceeded with  cautiously  and,  in  concert 
with  the  trade  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton. Under  no  circumstances  could  any- 
thing be  done  to  arpuse  antagonism  among 
American  business  men.  If  any  embar- 
goes were  placed  the  lines  selected  would 
be  possible  of  classification  under  the 
head  of  "luxuries."  Just  what  effect 
such  action  would  have  on  trade  in  Can- 
ada is  problematical  but  certainly  it 
would  serve  to  keep  more  money  at  home. 

It_  is  interesting  to  note,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  committee  appointed  at 
Washington  to  determine  the  industries 
that  are  essential  and  those  that  are  non- 
essential have  been  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are  no  industries 
which  can  be  termed  non-essential.  When 
they  came  to  look  into  the  fabric  of  busi- 
ness they  found  that  it  consisted  of  a 
multitude  of  industries  closelv  co-related 
and  built  up  by  an  overlapping  system. 
To  summarily  stop  a  certain  number  of 
these  industiies  was,  thev  found,  im- 
possible. No  industry  could  be  stopped 
without  hurting,  directly  or  indirectly, 
a  great  number  of  other  lines  of  business. 
In  fact,  they  found  that  business  was 
built  on  the  principle  of  a  brick  wall. 
If  bricks  were  plucked  out  from  a  wall 
indiscriminately  here  and  there,  the  wall 
would  be  seriously  weakened  and  prob- 
ably crumble  up  in  short  order. 

The  conclusion  reached  was  that  con- 
ditions would  right  themselves.  As  con- 
ditions change  certain  lines  of  business 
will  be  affected.  If,  for  instance,  money 
became  generally  scarce  in  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  war  conditions,  cer- 
tain industries,  which  on  any  arbitrary 
division,  would  to-day  be  classed  as  non- 
essential, would  automatically  be  forced 
to  contract  operations  and  in  some  cases 
to  stop.  This,  it  is  contended,  is  the  only 
way  that  the  stoppage  of  non-essential 
industries  can  be  operated  without  giv- 
ing business  generally  a  serious  body 
blow. 

UNQUESTIONABLY  at  the  presen 
time  Canadian  manufacturers  havi 
a  magnificent  opportunity  to  improv 
their  hold  on  the  home  market  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  state  that  in  most  lines 
they  are  gripping  the  opportunity  and 
making  the  most  of  it.  It  consists,  of 
course,  in  the  fact  that  supplies  from 
abi'oad  cannot  now  be  obtained  and  de- 
mand has  literally  come  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  home  manufacturer.  Take, 
just  for  instance,  the  matter  of  men's 
hats.  There  has  always  been  a  good  de- 
mand for  Canadian  made  hats  but  the 
market  in  the  higher  priced  lines  was  so 
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completely  taken  up  by  the  old-establish- 
ed   Continental   and   American   makes  — 
tys,    Rorsalmos,   Stetsons  and    Mai 
lory*— that    the   Canadian   manufactunr 

ssarily  turned  out  the  cheaper 
grades,  to-day  the  home  maker  is  put- 
ting out  an  article  that  compares  with 
the  most  expensive  hat  imported  from 
abroad.  They  have  been  literally  forced 
into  the  raising  of  their  standards  by 
the  fact  that  hats  from  abroad  have  been 
procurable  for  the  Canadian  market  in 
virv  limited  quantities  only.  The  Ameri- 
can makers  are  too  busy  with  Govern- 
ment war  orders  to  pay  much  atten- 
attention  to  the  Canadian  field  now.  The 
U.S.  army  ordered  1,500,000  sombrero 
hats  and  the  manufacturers  have  been 
almost  at  their  wits'  ends  to  meet  this 
demand.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that 
there  is  not  enough  fur  of  the  variety 
needed  for  these  hats  obtainable  on  the 
markets  of  the  world.  In  all  probability 
the  difficulty  is  one  of  tonnage  rather 
than  of  supply.    The  fact  remains,  how- 

.  that  American  hat  people  are  not 
able  to  do  much  on  the  Canadian  market. 
This  rule  applies  to  a  more  or  less 
extent  to  all  lines.  The  home  manufac- 
turer is  finding  it  necessary  to  supply 
all  grades  of  demand  and  in  many  cases 
is  finding  it  possible  for  the  first  time 
to  get  a  lii  in  grip  on  the  best  trade.  The 
higher  priced,  best  quality  goods  from 
outside  are  not  reaching  the  market  and 
the  home  manufacturer  is  filling  in  with 
improved  lines  of  his  own.  He  has  the 
opportunity,  therefore,  to  consolidate  his 
gains,  to  "dig  himself  in"  and  make  good 
his  newly  acquired  position  against  the 
onslaughts  which  will  come  later. 

Several  years  ago  there  was  a  certain 
firm  with  headquarters  in  the  United 
States  doing  a  big  business  in  Canada. 
The  last  time  they  sent  a  travelling  repre- 
sentative over  he  spent  six  weeks  in  Can- 
ada and  went  back  with  orders  for 
$40,000.  To-day  this  firm  fills  only  such 
orders  in  Canada  as  are  forced  on  them 
and  the  home  manufacturers  are  taking 
up  the  trade  as  far  as  they  can  in  view 
of  the  shortage  of  materials  faced.  They 
are  offering  as  good  a  line  at  a  slightly 
better  figure.  Nor  in  this  particular 
case  does  the  tariff  account  for  the  ability 
of  the  home  factories  to  accomplish  this. 
The  duty  on  the  finished  article  is  42% 
per  cent.,  and  all  the  raw  material  has 
to  be  imported  into  Canada  on  a  40  per 
cent,  duty  basis.. 


"/  /cur,"  said  Lloyd  George- -mid  we 

lacked  the  co)ni>rehension  to  grasp  what 

he   spoke   of  — "/   fear   the   disciplined 

behind    the    Germayi    army,    the 

d  family  and   the   determination 

of  those  at  home  to  stand  and  starve  so 

that   their  fighting  men   may   be  fed — / 

more    than    the   Imperial   army 

itself." 

<  now  the  effort  in  Britain  to 
make  the  food  hold  out  means  little  to 
the  majority  of  Canadians.  We  read  in 
a  dctaclied  kind  of  way  that  the  nation 
is  row  oh  rattans.  What  is  it  that  puts 
a  whole  frt  I  people  of  40,000,000  on 
measured    meals.'        It  ot    they 

1  "second  helping"  if  they  can  pay 
for  it?  We  do  it  in  Canada;  in  fact, 
some  in  Canada,  thanks  to  British 
money  paid  over  for  shells,  are  doing  it 
to-day   where  they  never  did   it   before. 

Food  control  is  not  charity;  it  is  war. 
The  Allies  have  a  right  to  demand  it. 
They  have  a  right  to  resent  the  offer  of 
only  what  is  "left  over."  Canadians 
must  get  the  right  ethics  of  war-time 
Food  Control. 


Kelaey  Health  Heated   Residence    of 
Mr.  Henry  Pedwell.  Thornbury.  Ont. 


The  Kelsey  Health  Heat 


-A  Comparison 


Ordinary  hot  air  furnace*  deliver  small  volumes  of 
highly  hes/.ed  air.  Highly  heated  air  U  scorched  air. 
Scorched  air  U  low  in  oxygen.  It  is  burned  out 
Low  oxygen  air  is  not  a  healthy  sir.  The  Kelsey 
Health  Heat  works  just  the  opposite.  The  tempera 
ture  is  lower,  hut  the  volume  is  larger,  the  speed 
higher.  The  oxygen  is  retained  in  full.  Its  large 
volume  of  warmed  air  cause*  frequent  complete 
changes  of  (he  air.  Its  high  speed  carries  it  to 
rooms   impossible    to   heat   with  furnace   heats.     We 


sell  furnace*  for  furnace  heat  And  the  Kelsey  tor 
the  Kelsey  Health  Heat.  Naturally  we  know  both 
aide*  of  both.  We  are  convinced  the  Kelsey  is 
superior.  That's  why  we  emphssize  to  you  its 
superior    points. 

Let  us  send  you  our  booklet  telling  of  the 
healthfulness.  economy  and  satisfaction  of  the 
Kelsey    Warm    Air    Generator. 


The    Canada    Foundries    and    Forginga     Limited,      Jaa.     Smart     Mfg.     Co.      Branch 
BROCKVILLE.  ONTARIO  WINNIPEG.  MANITOBA 


you  over  used,  if  you  are  accustomed  to  a  broad 
pointed  pen.  There  are  stub  pens  for  different 
Muds,  and  fordifferent  kinds  of  work.  Anions 
them  are  the  famous 


Jackion  Stub,  No.  44'.'.      A  hmader  point  than  this, 

l'n  bate,  No.  313  pen. 

Write  for  sample  dozen  of  these  well-liked  pens — 

Send  10  cents. 

The   safest    standard   of   pen   value    is    in    the 

long  wearing  smoothness  and  acid 

resisting  qualities  of 

ESTERBROOK    PENS 

ESTERBROOK   PEN   MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
16-70    Cooper    Street.    Camden,     New    Jersey,     U.S.A. 

Canadian    Agent* 
The   Brown    Brothers,    Limited,   Toronto,   Canada. 
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The  Investment  Situation 

This  is  the  idea  of  investment  that  MacLean's  Magazine  desires  to  present:  That 
men  and  women  should  save  carefully,  putting  their  money  in  the  bank;  should  carry 
endowment  and  life  insurance;  should  make  a  will,  naming  some  good  trust  company 
as  executor.  When  these  matters  have  been  taken  care  of,  the  surplus  income  should 
be  invested  in  good  Government  and  municipal  bonds.  To  these  might  be  added 
good  real  estate  mortgages,  but  the  average  man  or  woman  who  is  not  in  close  touch 
with  values  would  be  unwise  to  put  money  into  mortgages  at  the  present  time, 
except  indirectly  through  investment  in  some  of  the  good  loan  companies'  shares. 
Men  and  women,  and  particularly  young  men,  whose  incomes  are  above  the  average, 
who  are  not  dependent  upon  a  sure  income  from  their  investments  and  who  are 
willing  to  take  risks  to  secure  a  larger  return  on  their  money,  may  buy  shares  in 
financial  and  industrial  companies.  MacLean's  Magazine  does  not  care  to  advise 
readers  on  any  particular  securities,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  editor  of  "The  Financial 
Post"  will  gladly  give  regular  subscribers  opinions  on  new  flotations. — The  Editors. 


Strengthening  the  Position  of 
Municipal  Bonds 


THE  restrictive  measure  adopted  by 
the  Dominion  Government  in  requir- 
ing approval  of  bond  issues  has  resulted 
in  a  considerable  limitation  in  the  num- 
ber that  are  being  brought  out  for  public 
subscription,  although  the  first  impression 
that  the  Order-in-Council  would  act  vir- 
tually as  a  prohibition  of  all  except  Gov- 
ernment war  bonds  has  proved  to  be 
unfounded.  Already  issues  have  been 
made  by  the  Cities  of  Ottawa,  Outremont, 
Montreal,  London,  St.  Lambert  and  many 
others,  and  Provincial  Government  bonds 
amounting  to  $6,630,000  have  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  last  equaling  in  amount  simi- 
lar issues  during  the  whole  of  1917.  In 
ttye  case  of  Saskatchewan,  $630,000,  the 
yield  to  investors  was  6%%;  Manitoba, 
two  of  $1,000,000  each  at  6Vi%;  New 
Brunswick.  $1,000,000  at  &%%,  and  On- 
tario, $3,000,000  at  a  flat  rate  of  6  per 
cent.  The  largest  issue  of  all  has  been 
that  of  the  City  of  Montreal  for  $6,000,000 
5-year  bonds,  which  work  out  at  about 
6%%  to  the  investor.  These  figures  are 
indicative  of  the  prevailing  prices  for 
these  issues. 

At  the  same  time  while  there  is  this 
activity,  the  number  of  municipal  bond 
issues  undoubtedly  will  be  curtailed.  A 
leading  Canadian  firm  that  has  made  a 
canvass  of  the  situation  in  Eastern  Can- 
ada reports  that  the  average  number 
will  be  much  lower  this  year;  partly  on 
account  of  local  economies,  partlv  from 
the  fear  of  a  rejection  by  the  Minister 
of  Finance  unless  there  were  a  good 
reason   behind   the   issue. 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  tendency  to 
limit  debenture  issues  to  purposes  that 
may  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the  well 
being  of  the  municipality  is  a  movement, 
fostered  by  the  Canadian  Bond  Dealers' 
Association  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
all  municipalities  to  observe  standard 
regulations  in  regard  to  sinking  funds, 
and  other  details  connected  with  the 
debentures.  Forty  years  the  Municipal 
Act  of  Ontario  has  been  held  up  as 
the  strongest  piece  of  legislation  in 
Canada  along  this  line;  this  past  month 
in  the  creation  of  a  Special  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  in  the  direct  charge 
of  one  of  the  ministers  and  the  erection 
of  numerous  safeguards  for  the  in- 
vestors in  municipal  debentures  the 
Province  of  Quebec  may  be  considered 
now  to  stand  in  the  forefront.  The 
frank   purpose   of  the  new   legislation  is 


to  prevent  municipalities  from  injuring 
their  credit  in  the  money  markets. 
Among  the  provisions  are  that  serial 
bonds  shall  be  issued  with  coupons  cover- 
ing not  only  the  interest  but  the  year's 
proportion  of  the  capital  so  that  at  the 
expiration  of  the  life  of  the  bonds  the 
funds  for  meeting  them  will  be  available. 
The  municipalities  may  be  compelled  to 
deDosit  these  sinking  fund  payments 
with  the  Provincial  Government.  When 
the  bonds  are  due,  the  government  will 
pay  the  money  over  to  the  bank,  not  the 
municipality.  Provision  is  made  also  to 
limit  the  term  of  the  issue  to  conform 
more  with  the  life  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, 10,  20,  30  or  40  years.  A  uniform 
system  of  accounting  for  municipalities 
is  also  provided  for  in  the  bill.  This  is 
a  movement  that  will  be  welcomed  by 
actual  and  prospective  investors  in  muni- 
cipal bonds  as  tending  to  make  this 
investment  absolutely  safe  and  other- 
wise a  desirable  one. 

How  high  will  the  cost  of  money  go? 
Apart  altogether  from  disturbing  fac- 
tors in  the  war  that  would  militate 
against  them  industrially,  the  average 
security  has  been  forced  down  on  the 
stock  market  in  proportion  as  the  aver- 
age rate  of  interest  obtainable  by  in- 
vestors has  risen,  and  indeed,  more  so. 
In  the  United  States  a  strong  movement 
is  developing  to  prevent  any  inflation  in 
the  "cost  of  money"  that  can  be  influ- 
enced. Originally  the  banks  paid  no 
interest  to  their  depositors,  but  the  com- 
petition of  trust  companies  gradually 
led  to  a  low  interest  rate.  Then  2  per 
cent,  became  a  general  rule,  and  now 
there  has  been  a  tentative  renewal  of 
the  practice  of  allowing  different  rates, 
some  running  as  high  as  2V2  to  "  per 
cent.  Governor  Harding  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  condemns  the  practice  rather 
from  the  tendency  it  will  have  to  in- 
crease deposits,  and  to  reduce  the  finan- 
cial support  of  the  government  when 
depositors  should  be  encouraged  to  buy 
treasury  certificates  and  government 
bonds  "even  though  there  be  some 
shrinkage  of  deposits  as  a  consequence." 
While  the  banks  in  Canada  have  been 
paying  higher  rates  than  in  the  United 
States,  there  has  been  no  attempt  here 
to  protect  the  lessening  of  deposits  that 
purchases  of  Victory  bonds  have  made  by 
inereased  rates  of  interest. 
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Canadian  Securities 
are  Healthy 

THE  past  month  has  witnessed  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  general 
condition  of  the  security  market,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  gradual  movement  up- 
wards that  set  in  definitely  in  January. 
At  first  there  was  no  organized  trend; 
one  stock  would  break  away  from  the 
moorings  occupied  when  the  "minimum" 
price  was  fixed;  then  another  would  start 
■oaring,  and,  usually,  retain  the  gain 
that  was  made.  In  the  spasmodic  burst 
away  from  the  "fixed"  price,  they  might 
almost  be  compared  to  nestlinps  that,  at 
the  first,  were  too  weak  for  flight,  but 
one  by  (inc.  without  concerted  plan  but 
through  individual  impulse  fluttered  and 
lose  and  held  their  place  in  the  upper  air. 
illy,  and  fortunately  for  public 
faith  in  the  market  and  its  general  tone, 
it  was  some  substantial  progress  from 
an  industrial  point  of  view  that  was  in 
the  main  resnonsible  for  the  advances. 
There  was  little  evidence  of  an  effort  to 
"bull"  the  market,  for  the  opinion  of 
would-be  bulls  seemed  to  be  that  it  would 
be  wasted  effort.  For  days  the  market 
would  be  sluggish,  softening  up,  per- 
haps, for  a  fraction  of  a  point,  but  there 
has  been  surprisingly  little  evidence  of 
slumps  worthv  of  that  name.  The  very 
large  proportion  of  securities  that  have 
left  behind  the  minimum  prices,  the  past 
month  or  so  might  serve  to  swell  the 
pride  of  the  controllers  of  the  Canadian 
stock  exchanges  at  their  foresight  in 
knowing  just  when  and  where  to  check 
the  downward  movement  effectually,  and 
provide — at  the  same  time — a  suitable 
starting  point  for  recovery. 

The  stability  of  the  present  market  has 
been  demonstrated  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions. It  is  true  that  no  big  news  of 
success  or  disaster  has  swept  across  the 
sky  in  the  past  few  weeks,  but  events 
of  profound  significance,  such  as  the 
humiliating  collapse  of  the  Bolsheviki  in 
Russia,  might  have  been  expected  to 
exert  a  depressing  influence  on  quota- 
tions, even  although  it,  fortunately,  came 
upon  us  by  degrees,  working  as  a  con- 
viction into  our  inner  consciousness  rather 
than  striking  us  by  a  single  blow.  Bol- 
sheviki or  not — Russian  peace  or  war — 
Canada's  stocks  seemed  to  have  strength 
to  preserve  their  position  even  when  New 
York,  with  its  lightning  response  to  ad- 
verse influences,  became  a  prey  to  the 
bears. 


Holding  Down  the 
Profits 

'"P  HE  months  of  February  and  March 
-*-  bring  forth  the  annual  statements  of 
the  majority  of  the  securities  that  are 
the  subject  of  most  concern  upon  the 
exchange.  With  the  most  of  these  the 
year  1916  had  brought  the  high  tide  of 
prosperity;  increased  business  and  profits 
proportionately  large  and  often  far  more 
so.  For  the  past  year,  high — excessive — 
prices,  often,  have  tended  to  depress  the 
buying  of  their  products  but  with  the 
most  the  turnover  has  held  so  far  as 
values  are  concerned,  though  quantity 
sales  with  few  exceptions  fell  below  the 
normal.  But  in  most  concerns  the  prin- 
ciple has  been  adopted  of  discounting, 
fairly  heavily,  the  period  that  is  coming 
when  there  promises  to  be  a  general  de- 
cline in  prices;  when  the  raw  materials 


Put  the  Burden  on  Those 
Trained  to  Carry  It 

One  business  man  should  not  be  asked  by  another  to  give  the 
time  required  to  perform  the  duties  of  Executor  when  a  cap- 
able and  experienced  Corporation  makes  that  work  a  regular 
business  and  performs  the  service  at  no  greater  cost.  The 
remuneration  for  the  services  of  this  Corporation  is  fixed  by 
the  Court  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  fees  of  an  indi- 
vidual   Executor  are   determined. 

plain  the  many  advantages  to  be  trained  by  the  appoint- 
mtnt  <>f  this  Corporation  as  Executor.  Wills  in  which  we  are  appointed 
Kx.vuti.r    may    be    filed    in    our    Safety    Vault*    free   of    charge. 

Toronto  General  Trusts 

ESTABLISHED  CORPORATION  MEAD  OFFICE 

IB82  v.«-»K  rw"M       ,wn«  TORONTO 

BRANCHES  :  OTTAWA  .WINNIPEG.  SASKATOON,  VANCOUVER 
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YOUR  MONEY- 
HOW  TO  MAKE  IT  EARN 

To  Invest  his  savings  where  they  will 
be  absolutely  safe,  accessible,  and  earn 
their  right  rate  of  interest,  is  the  desire 
of  every  investor. 

Time  saved  is  money  earned.  Nothing 
shows  this  so  clearly  as  the  fact  that — 

$100  invented  at  IH%  doubles  itself  In 

less  t<  sag  1 1  years. 
$100  saved  at  i  ,    takes  2SH   years  to 

do  the  same  tiling. 

STANDARD    RELIANCE  5^%    MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION    DEBENTURES 

are  Issued  in  sums  of  $100  and  upwards  for  a  fiied 

period  to  suit  your  convenience.     Intere^  at  5> 

is  payable  by  your  ban^  it.  cash  on  t!.e  day  it  is  due. 

No   trouble,    to   worry,   no   inconvenience.      Your 

security  never  fluctuates. 

Not  a  dollar  has  ever  been  lost  by  an  Investor  In 

these  debenturt-s- 

An    Intetestinft   booHet    about    "PROFITS    FROM 

SAVINGS."  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 


Paid  up  Capital  anJ Surplus  Funds 


$3,362,378.63 


STANDARD  RELIANCE 
MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 

Hemf  Office.  8Z88  King  St  £  Tdronto 


Branch  Offices  : 

AYR  BROCKVILLE  CHATHAM 

ELMIRA     NEW  HAMBURG     WOODSTOCK 
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SUCCESSFUL  BUSINESS  MEN 

Many    of    them — read    the    Summarized    News,    Statistics,    Forecasts    published    weekly    by 


THE  FINANCIAL  POST 


OF 
CANADA 


Consider    the    value    to    YOUR    BUSINESS    of    THE    POST'S    Business    Outlook.     Weekly    Bank 
Clearings,  Stock  and   Bond  Price  Tables  and  Editorial  Opinion.     You  cannot  afford  to  FOREGO 
such    information    and    counsel    at    such    a    critical    period. 
Annual    Subscription    $3.00.      Write    for   sample   copy.      Dept.   MM. 

The  Financial  Post  of  Canada,    University  Ave.,   Toronto,  Ont. 
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Better  Bookkeeping  with  Less  Labor 

When  you  install  the  "Kalamazoo" 
system  you  get  better  and  quicker 
results   with    less    labor. 

With  wages  high  and  help  scarce  and 
difficult  to  keep,  every  business  of- 
fice must  adopt  the  most  modern 
methods  for  efficiency  and  for  labor- 
saving. 

Loose   Leaf   Binder   is   a   triumph   of   efficiency 
'  *-  *^  "  *-■  "  "*  ^*  **  v  '-'  for  cither  pen   or  machine  bookkeeping.     It  is 

designed  to  give  both  speed  and  accuracy.  Office  managers  and  accountants  should  investigate 
machine  bookkeeping,  but  "Kalamazoo"  system  can  be  used  for  hand-work  with  eoual  success. 
Write  us  for  the  "Kalamazoo"  Booklet.     It  gives  valuable  information  on  office  systems. 

WARWICK  BROS.  &  RUTTER,  LIMITED 

Canadian  Manufacturers  "Kalamazoo"  Binder     -     KING  AND  SPADINA.  TORONTO 


Th( 


KALAMAZOO'' 


Save  Money — 
Invest  in  Securities 

IT  is  only  since  the  Victory  Loan  was  marketed 

that  the  Canadian  people  have  come  to  realize 

the  value  of  investing  their  savings  in  securities. 

\  Most  of  us  are  prone  to  spend.  We  don't  want 
to  save.  Securities  offer  a  convenient  and  easy 
means  of  saving  money.  In  fact,  many  people 
have  started  their  first  savings  account  with 
Victory  Bonds. 

\  It  is  part  of  the  service  of  the  Members  of  the 
Montreal  Stock  Exchange  to  furnish  you  with 
complete  information  about  investing — to  show 
you  the  assets  behind  the  security,  the  rate  of 
interest  it  will  pay,  the  probability  of  its  increasing 
in  value,  and  how  it  can  be  turned  into  cash  should 
the  necessity  arise. 

\  Start  your  saving  account  to-day.  Provide  now 
for  the  future.   Save  money — Invest  in  Securities. 

A  valuable  book  has  been  prepared  on  "Investing." 
It  is  free.  Write  to  the  Secretary  for  your  copy 
to-day.  The  edition  is  limited.  Use  the  form 
below  provided  for  the  purpose. 


■MONI  R  U/\L. 
. ;  1'  >>'  K    •   '•  :-  '  rHANGE 


MONTREAL    STOCK    EXC 


To  The  Secretary,  Montreal  Stock  Exchange, 
Room  446,  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Montreal. 
Please  send  me,  without   obligation,   your 
booklet  on  "Investing." 

Name 

Address 


they  had  accumulated  in  large  quantities 
to  provide  against  uncertain  deliveries 
will  be  faced  by  lower  priced  raw  ma- 
terials in  the  open  markets;  and  some 
of  their  made  up  products  may  have  to 
be  cut  in  order  to  meet  the  competition 
of  goods  manufactured  with  these  lower 
priced  raw  materials.  The  manufactur- 
ers are  keenly  alive  to  this  phase  of  the 
situation,  and  from  now  on  to  the  end 
of  the  war  the  tendency  will  be  to  in- 
crease considerably  the  item  of  depre- 
ciation, and  to  add  heavily  to  their  re- 
serves, so  that  the  net  profits  that  will 
be  reported  will  frequently  fall  below 
those  of  the  preceding  report.  This  will 
give  an  impression — frequently  a  mis- 
taken one — that  the  year's  operations  are 
less  successful  than  that  of  the  preced- 
ing twelvemonth,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son there  will  be  a  tendency  to  adopt 
a  more  and  more  conservative  attitude 
towards  declaring  initial  dividends,  or 
increasing    existing    ones. 


When  Merchants 
Cheat  Themselves 


'"pO  BUY  something  that  you  can  sell 
*■  again  for  more  than  you  paid  for 
it,  and  to  sell  it  and  keep  the  profit 
made  may  seem  at  first  glance  to  be  a 
sure  way  of  making  money.  And  yet  you 
may  be  able  to  buy  in  abundance  goods 
absolutely  certain  to  be  in  demand  at 
prices  higher  than  you  need  ever  pay  for 
them,  and  not  make  a  cent  by  the  busi- 
ness. 

Here  comes  in  that  elusive  financial 
consideration  called  "the  cost  of  doing 
business." 

There  are  three  main  items  in  the 
cost  of  doing  business.  They  resolve 
themselves  into  the  three  basic  factors 
in  the  creation  of  wealth — Land,  Labor, 
and  Capital.  You  must  have  a  place  for 
doing  business.  That's  the  "land"  item. 
You  must  have  some  expenditure  of 
energy  in  doing  business.  That  is  the 
"labor"  item.  You  must  have  some  capital 
to  start  with.  Capital  includes  more  than 
the  money  necessary  for  the  buying  in 
the  first  place  of  your  stock  in  trade.  It 
includes  also  the  cost  of  all  appliances 
necessary  for  the  handling  of  the  goods 
you  are  selling. 

In  the  beginning  was  the  pedlar. 
Imagine  yourself  a  pedlar  starting  out 
with  health  and  strength  and  energy, 
money  enough  to  furnish  your  pack,  and 
a  source  of  supply  for  the  goods  you  know 
you  can  sell.  You  go  to  your  source  of 
supply  and  purchase  your  stock  in  trade. 
So  far  so  good.  Somewhere  near  or  dis- 
tant, there  are  the  buyers  for  your  goods, 
ready  to  pay  for  them  more  than  you 
have  had  to  pay  for  them.  Suppose  you 
can  buy  for  $80.00  all  the  goods  you  can 
carry  (literally,  carry)  and  suppose  you 
can  sell  your  whole  pack  for  $100.00 
when  you  arrive  at  the  place  where  your 
customers  are,  but  it  costs  you  $20.00 
to  reach  that  place,  would  you  as  a  pedlar 
undertake  the  business?  By  no  means. 
You  could  not  afford  to. 

Why  should  you  make  of  yourself  a 
messenger  to  market,  and  "shopper"  for 
your  distant  customers,  for  no  wage  at 
all?  Yet  there  are  actually  retailers  who 
are  doing  business  on  almost  as  miserable 
terms.  They  are  not  pedlars.  They  are 
small  storekeepers  who  do  not  calculate 
the  costs  of  doing  business.  They  give 
away  their  services,  and  the  service  their 
premises  render  to  their  customers.     In 


Mention  MacLean's  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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the  most  pronounced  cases  of  neglect  to 
take  account  of  cost  of  doing  business 
miscalculating  retailer-  live  off 
their  stock  in  trade,  and  never  make 
enough  profit  to  pay  themselves  a  fair 
waive  for  serving  their  customers. 

Unless  the  accounting  of  the  bu 
provides  clear  and  plain  for  "a  salary 
for  the  boss"  at  the  end  of  each  business 
year  then  the  profits  cannot  be  truthfully 
calculated.  There  may  not  be  any  profits 
at  all.  The  salary  which  every  "boss" 
should  pay  himself  M  an  employee  of 
his  concern  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  his  profits  of  business.  The  business 
ought,  to  be  making  profits  over  and  al 
the  costs  necessary  in  carrying  it  on, 
and  these  costs  include  besides  the  "salary 
for  the  boss,"  several  very  clearly  defined 
expenses. 

There  is  no  escaping  from  these  definite 
items  in  cost  of  doing  business.  A  man 
may  cheat  himself  as  much  as  he  chooses 
to  without  having  to  face  trial  except  at 
the  bar  of  his  own  business  conscience, 
but  these  costs  of  doing  business  are  in- 
n-able from  business  worth  while. 
Even  an  organ  grinder,  if  he  kept  busi- 
ness books,  would  have  to  include  them 
in  some  form  or  other  if  he  were  in  the 
business  sense  true  to  himself.  The 
trouble  throughout  a  huge  part  of  the 
business  world,  is  that  storekeepers  (and 
even  bigger  business  men)  are  not  brave 
enough  to  be  true  to  themselves  or  their 
businesses  in  this  matter  of  a 

Here  in  brief  are  the  essential  cost 
items  which  many  retailers  are  afraid  to 
face  to  the  last  detail,  but  which  if  con- 
ntiously  faced,  figured  on,  and  bal- 
anced up,  would  make  business  much  bet- 
ter for  everybody  concerned. 

First  there  is  rent  of  business  premises. 
The  man  who  owns  his  own  land  and 
buildings  ought  to  charge  from  6  to  8 
per  cent,  of  their  selling  value,  plus  out- 
lays for  taxes,  repairs  and  upkeep.  Then 
there  is  labor.  This  includes  that  all- 
important  item  the  salary  for  the  boss, 
his  wife,  daughter,  or  any  helper  he  has. 
A  storekeeper  honest  in  everything  else 
may  be  stealing  his  wife's  labor.  Then 
comes  fixed  expenses  of  business  which 
means  business  taxes,  water  rates,  light, 
fuel,  etc.  Operating  costs  come  next  and 
include  charges  for  all  sorts  of  packing, 
postage,  advertising,  etc.  Then  there  is 
delivery.  An  important  item  further  is 
losses.  This  should  cover  unavoidable 
expenses  of  business  such  as  donations 
to  charities  as  well  as  actual  losses  from 
all  causes.  Interest  on  borrowed  money 
(if  any)  or  the  extra  prices  paid  for  goods 
bought  on  long  terms,  forms  another 
item  in  cost  of  doing  business.  Depre- 
ciation must  be  allowed  for,  and  fairly. 
This  item  should  not  be  skimped.  Interest 
on  capital  is  to  be  taken  into  account  at 
about  7  per  cent.  Finally  the  net  profit 
desired  should  be  entered  up  as  a  crown- 
ing item. 

There  are  ten  items  in  the  list,  and  all 
important.  From  their  total  and  the 
turnover  for  the  year  the  percentage  of 
cost  of  doing  business  can  be  calculated 
accurately.  Thus  if  the  items  totalled 
up  to  $4,000  for  a  vear.  and  the  turn- 
over were  $24,000,  multiply  $4,000  by 
100  and  divide  by  $24,000.  This  gives 
16  2-3  per  cent,  as  the  cost  of  doing 
business  reckoned  on  sales.  To  find  the 
percentage  reckoned  on  invoice  cost  of 
goods  subtract  the  percentage  on  sales 
from  100.  With  this  remainder  as 
divisor  and  the  percentage  on  sales  multi- 
plied by  100  as  dividend  work  out  a  fur- 
ther sum  in  simple  division,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  the  percentage  on  invoice 
price  of  goods  which  should  be  added  to 
make  business  really  profitable. 


Office  ^Specialty 


FILING  SYSTEMS 


THE    FOLDEI 


ORGANIZATION 
depends  on  you 

Any  clerk   can  run  your  111 

uif,'  system  ;   that's  simplv  routine 

But  it's  up  to  you  to  organize 
it — see  that   it's   fundamentally 

ri^ln. 

Out  in  the  factory  you  or- 
ganize— to  avoid  delays,  to  reduce 
waste  time  to  a  minimum. 

The  only  difference  between 

office  and  factory  routine  is  one 
of  function — for  efficiency  both 
depend  on  organization. 

Tlii'  known  value  of  f.i 
organization   is    brought   to   you. 
with    all    its    advantages,    in    the 

Direct  Name   Sj  impfe, 

and  errorprooi  way  of  til- 

ine,  and   finding  business  papers. 

Send/o-i/./y  lor  descriptive  folder. 

The  Office  Specialty  Mf«.  Co..  Limited 
Canada 

Filing  Btuitmtni  Sloretat: 
Toronto     Montreal      Ottawa      Halifax 

H. million         Winttlueg         K' 
8B2  Edmonton       Vancouver 


DIRECT    NAME    Fl 
SYSTEM. 


THE    CABINET. 


Built  for  All-round  Office  Work 

Sure    Shot   stapling    machine    binds   strongly,    securely,    and 
will  drive  a  staple  through  one-quarter  inch  material.     It  is 
stout   and    durable.      It    will    be    useful    in    your    office    for 
rapid,    reliable    work.      Saves    much    time    and    tro 
automate ;    simple ;    clog-proof. 

Sure  Shot  is  one  of  the   "Acme"  Family- 
There    is    an    "Acme"    machine    to    meet   every    requirement, 
from    the    binding   of   fine    silks,    delicate    paper,    to    carpet 
samples. 

//  your  requirements  are  peculiar  ice   icill  make  a 

special  machine  to  serve  your  purpose  satisfactorily 

Write   to-day,   stating    your   requirements. 

An   "Acme"  Machine   will  save  time   and 

money  for  you. 

Ernest   J.    Scott   &    Co.        -        -        Montreal,    Canada. 

Acme   Stapling:    Machine    Co.,    Limited,    Camden,   NJ. 

Progress    Typewrite*-    Supply    Company,    Limited, 

London,   Eiur. 
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The  Right  Way  to  Shampoo 

How  this  treatment  helps  your  hair 


THE  whole  beauty  and  lustre  of  your 
hair  depends  upon  your  scalp.    This  is 
why  caring  for  the  hair  is  exactly  the 
same  as  caring  for  your  skin. 

To  keep  your  hair  lovely  and  abundant^ 
begin  at  once  to  keep  your  scalp  healthy  and 
vigorous  by  using  persistently  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap,  formulated  after  years  of  study 
by  John  H.  Woodbury,  the'  famous  skin 
specialist. 

Try  this  famous  shampoo 
Before  shampooing,  rub  the  scalp  thoroughly 
with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  (not  the  finger  nails). 

Do  not  let  the  fingers 
slip  along  the  scalp,  but 
make  the  scalp  itself 
move  in  little  circles. 

Now  dip  the  hair  in 
warm  water,  separate  it 
into  small  parts  and 
scrub  the  scalp  with  a 
stiff  tooth-brush  lather- 
ed with  Woodbury's  Fa- 
cial Soap.  Rub  the 
lather  in  well  and  then 
rinse  it  out  thoroughly. 

Next  apply  a  thick, 
hot    lather  .  of    Wood- 


bury's Facial  Soap  and  leave  it  on  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  Clear  off  thoroughly  with  fresh,  warm 
water.  Finish  by  rinsing  in  cold  water.  Dry  very 
thoroughly. 

Use  this  as  a  regular  shampoo.  You  will  enjoy 
the  healthy,  active  feeling  it  gives  your  scalp.  You 
will  soon  see  the  improvement  in  your  hair — how 
much  richer  and  softer  it  is. 

For  five  or  six  shampoos,  or  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks  of  any  of  the  famous  facial  treatments, 
the  25c  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  is  suffi- 
cient. Around  it  is  wrapped  the  booklet  of  famous 
Woodbury  skin  and  scalp  treatments.  Get  a  cake 
to-day.  For  sale  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


Send  for  sample  cake  of  soap  with  booklet 
of  famous  treatments  and  samples  of  Wood- 
bury's  Facial  Cream  and  Facial    Powder. 

Send  us  5  cents  for  a  sample  cake  (enough  for 
a  shampoo  or  for  a  week  of  any  Woodbury  Facial 
treatment)  together  with  the  booklet  of  treatments 
"A  Skin  You  Love  to  Touch."  Or  for  12c  we  will 
send  you,  in  addition  to  these,  samples  of  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Cream  and  Facial  Powder.  Address 
The  Andrew  Jer^ens  Co.,  Limited,  2504  Sherbiooke 
Street,  Perth,  Ontario. 


Men  enjoy  the  active,  healthy  feeling  that  a  sham- 
poo with  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap  gives  to  the 
scalp.  Try  the  treatment  given  on  this  page. 
Use  it  regularly.      See  how  it  improves  your  hair. 
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The  League  of  Free  Nations 

I.  — Its  Possible  Constitution 

Written   for  "MacLean's  Magazine"  and  the  "New  Republic" 


MORE  and  more  fre- 
quently does  one 
hear  this  phrase,  the 
League  of  Nations,  used  as 
expressing  the  outline  idea  of 
the  new  world  that  will  come 
out  of  the  war.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  phrase  has 
taken  hold  of  the  imagina- 
tions of  great  multitudes  of  people,  that  it  is  one  of  those 
creative  phrases  that  may  alter  the  whole  destiny  of  mankind. 
But  at  present  it  is  still  a  very  vague  phrase,  a  cloudy  promise 
of  peace.  I  make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  attempting  a  dis- 
cussion of  it  here  in  the  most  general  terms.  There  is  only  the 
slightest  dialectical  advantage  and  a  real  loss  of  sincerity  if 
we  adopt  a  highly  technical  and  experienced  tone  in  a  matter 
that  is  still  for  every  one  at  the  school-debating-society  stage. 
The  idea  is  an  idea  of  united  human  effort  to  put  an  end  to 
wars;  the  question  is  how  far  can  we  hope  to  get  to  a  concrete 
realization  of  that? 

But  first  let  me  note  the  fourth  word  in  the  title  of  this 
article.  The  common  talk  is  of  a  "League  of  Nations"  merely. 
I  follow  the  man  who  is,  more  than  any  other  man,  the  leader 
of  English  political  thought  throughout  the  world  to-day, 
President  Wilson,  in  inserting  that  insignificant  adjective 
"free."  We  Western  Allies  know  to-day  what  is  involved  in 
making  bargains  with  governments  that  do  not  stand  for  their 
peoples;  we  have  had  all  our  Russian  deal,  for  example,  repudi- 
ated and  thrust  back  upon  our  hands;  and  it  is  clearly  in  his 
mind,  as  it  must  be  in  the  minds  of  all  reasonable  men,  that  no 
mere  "scrap  of  paper"  with  just  a  Kaiser's  or  a  chancellor's 
endorsement  is  a  good  enough  earnest  of  fellowship  in  the 
league.  It  cannot  be  a  diplomats'  league.  The  League  of 
Nations,  if  it  is 
to  have  any  such 
effect  as  people 
seem  to  expect  of 
it,  must  be  "un- 
derstanded  of  the 
people."  It  must 
be  supported  by 
sustained  deliber- 
ate explanation 
and  teaching  in 
school  and  church 
and  press  of  the 
whole  mass  of  all 
the  peoples  con^ 
cerned.  To  that  I 
will    return    in    a 


Editor's  Note. — H.  G.  Wells  is  unquestionably  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  living  writers.  His  "Mr. 
liritling  Sees  it  Through"  is  still  the  outstanding  book  of  the 
war  and  has  broken  all  records  in  book  sales.  But  Mr.  Wells 
is  a  prophet  as  well  as  an  author  and  when  he  turns  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  of  the  future  he  enters  a  field  that  no 
one  is  better  fitted  to  handle.  The  appearance  of  his  articles 
on  "The  League  of  Free  Nations"  in  MacLean's  first  is  a 
distinct  triumph  and  marks  a  new  era  in  Canadian  journalism. 


later  paper,  but  I  underline 
the  adjective  "free"  here  to 
set  aside  once  for  all  any 
possible  misconception  that 
this  modern  idea  of  a  League 
of  Nations  has  any  affinity  to 
that  Holy  Alliance  of  the  dip- 
lomatists who  set  out  to  keep 
the  peace  of  Europe  so  dis- 
astrously a  century  ago. 

And  in  a  later  paper,  too,  I  will  discuss  what  should  be  the 
powers  of  the  League.  The  suggestions  made  range  from  a 
mere  advisory  body,  rather  like  the  Hague  convention,  which 
will  merely  pronounce  on  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  any  inter- 
national conflict,  to  the  idea  of  a  sort  of  Super-State,  a  Parlia- 
ment of  Mankind,  practically  taking  over  the  sovereignty  of  the 
existing  states  and  empires  of  the  world.  Most  peoples'  ideas 
of  the  League  fall  between  these  extremes.  They  want  the 
League  to  be  something  more  than  an  ethical  court,  they  want 
a  League  that  will  act,  but  on  the  other  hand  they  shrink  from 
any  loss  of  "our  independence."  There  is  a  conflict  here  and 
a  real  need  for  people  to  tidy  up  their  ideas.  We  cannot  have 
our  cake  and  eat  it.  If  association  is  worth  while,  there  must 
be  some  sacrifice  of  freedom  to  association.  As  a  very  distin- 
guished colonial  representative  said  to  me  the  other  day: 
"Here  we  are  talking  of  the  freedom  of  small  nations  and  the 
self-determination  of  peoples,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  all  sorts  of  international 
controls.    Which  do  we  want?" 

THE  answer,  I  think,  is  "both."    It  is  a  matter  of  more  or 
less,  of  buying  the  best  thing  by  abandoning  the  second-best. 
We  may  want  to  relax  an  old  association  in  order  to  make  a 

newer,  better  one. 
It  is  quite  under- 
standable that 
peoples,  aware  of 
a  distinctive  na- 
tional character 
and  involved  in 
some  big  existing 
political  complex, 
should  wish  to 
disentangle  them- 
selves from  one 
group  of  associa- 
tions in  order  to 
enter  more  effec- 
tively into  an- 
other,  a   greater, 
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and  more  satisfactory  one.  The  Finn  or  the  Pole  who  has 
hitherto  been  a  reluctant  member  of  the  synthesis  of  the 
Russian  empire  may  well  wish  to  end  that  attachment  in 
order  to  become  a  free  member  of  a  world-wide  brother- 
hood. The  desire  for  free  arrangement  is  not  a  desire  for 
chaos.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  untying  your  parcels  in 
order  to  pack  them  better,  and  I  do  not  see  myself  how  we 
can  possibly  contemplate  a  great  league  of  freedom  and 
reason  in  the  world  without  a  considerable  amount  of  such 
preliminary  dissolution. 

It  happens,  very  fortunately  for  the  world,  that  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago  thirteen  various  and  very  jealous  states 
worked  out  the  problem  of  a  Union,  and  became — after  an 
enormous,  exhausting  wrangle— the  United  States  of  America. 
Now  the  way  they  solved  their  riddle  was  by  keeping  their 
sovereign  rights  absolutely.  They  remained  sovereign  states. 
New  York,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  for  example,  remained 
legally  independent  nations.  That  is  a  precedent  that  everyone 
who  talks  about  the  League  of  Nations  should  bear  in  mind 
These  states  set  up  a  congress  and  president  in  Washington 
with  strictly  delegated  powers.  That  congress  and  president 
they  delegated  to  look  after  certain  common  interests,  to  deal 
with  interstate  trade,  to  deal  with  foreign  powers,  to  maintain  a 
supreme  court  of  law.  Everything  else,  education,  militia, 
powers  of  life  and  death,  the  states  retained  for  themselves. 
To  this  day,  for  instance,  the  government  at  Washington  has 
no  power  to  interfere  to  protect  the  lives  or  property  of  aliens 
in  any  state  of  the  union.  The  state  government  sees  to  that. 
And  these  states  were  so  independent-spirited  that  they  would 
not  even  adopt  a  common  name.  To  this  day  they  have  no 
common  name.  Europe  calls  them  Americans — which  is  a 
ridiculous  name  when  he  consider  that  Canada,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Brazil  are  all  of  them  also  in  America. 

Now  that  clearly  is  what  will  have  to  be  done  also  with  this 
council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  That  council  will  be  a  tie 
as  strong,  we  hope,  but  probably  not  so  close  and  multiplex  as 
the  tie  of  the  States  at  Washington.  It  will  have  delegated 
powers  and  no  others.  It  will  have,  directly  or  mediately,  all  the 
powers  that  seem  necessary  to  restrain  the  world  from  war— 
and  unless  I  know  nothing  of  patriotic  jealousies  it  will  have 
not  a  scrap  of  power  more.  The  danger  is  much  more  that 
its  powers  will  be  insufficient  than  that  they  will  be  excessive. 
But  of  that  later.  What  I  want  to  discuss  here  now  is  the 
constitution  of  this  delegated  body.  I  want  to  discuss  that 
first  in  order  to  set  aside  out  of  the  discussion  certain  fantastic 
notions  that  will  otherwise  get  very  seriously  in  our  way.  Fan- 
tastic as  they  are  they  have  played  a 
large  part  in  reducing  the  Hague  Tri- 
bunal to  an  ineffective  squeak  amidst  the 
thunders  of  this  war. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  scheming  out 
world  unity  in  studies  have  begun 
their  proposals  with  the  simple  sugges- 
tion that  each  sovereign  power  should 
send  one  member  to  the  projected  parlia- 
ment of  mankind.  This  has  a  pleasant 
democratic  air;  one  sovereign  state,  one 
vote.  Now  let  us  run  over  a  list  of 
sovereign  states  and  see  to  what  this 
leads  us.  We  find  our  list  includes  the 
British  Empire,  with  a  population  of  four 
hundred  millions,  of  which  probably  half 
read  and  write  some  language  or  other; 
Bogota  with  a  population  of  a  million, 
mostly  poets;  Hayti  with  a  population  of 
a  million  and  a  third,  almost  entirely  illi- 
terate and  liable  at  any  time  to  further 
political  disruption ;  Andorra  with  a  popu- 
lation of  four  or  five  thousand  souls.  The 
mere  suggestion  of  equal  representation 
between  such  "powers"  is  enough  to  make 
the  British  Empire  burst  into  a  thousand 
(voting)  fragments.  A  certain  conces- 
sion to  population,  one  must  admit,  was 
made  by  the  theorists;  a  state  of  over 
three  millions  got,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
two  delegates,  and  if  over  twenty,  three, 
and  some  of  the  small  states  were 
given  a  kind  of  intermittent  appearance, 


they  only  came  every  other  time  or  something  of  that  sort;  but 
at  the  Hague  things  still  remained  in  such  a  posture  that  three 
or  four  minute  and  backward  states  could  outvote  the  British 
Empire  or  the  United  States.  Therein  lies  the  clue  to  the 
insignificance  of  the  Hague.  Such  projects  as  these  are  idle 
projects  and  we  must  put  them  out  of  our  heads;  the  great 
nations  will  not  suffer  them  for  a  moment. 

But  when  we  dismiss  this  idea  of  representation  by  states, 
we  are  left  with  the  problem  of  the  proportion  of  representa- 
tion and  of  relative  weight  in  the  Council  of  the  League  on  our 
hands.  It  is  the  sort  of  problem  that  appeals  terribly  to  the 
ingenious.  We  cannot  solve  it  by  making  population  a  basis, 
because  that  will  give  a  monstrous  importance  to  the  illiterate 
millions  of  India  and  China.  Ingenious  statistical  schemes 
have  been  framed  in  which  the  number  of  university  graduates 
and  the  steel  output  come  in  as  multipliers,  but  for  my  own 
part  I  am  not  greatly  impressed  by  statistical  schemes.  At  the 
risk  of  seeming  a  bit  of  a  Prussian,  I  would  like  to  insist 
upon  certain  brute  facts.  The  business  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world  and  nothing  else.  No 
power  will  ever  dare  to  break  the  peace  of  the  world  if  the 
powers  that  are  capable  of  making  war  under  modern  condi- 
tions say  "No."  And  there  are  only  four  powers  certainly 
capable  at  the  present  time  of  producing  the  men  and  materials 
needed  for  a  modern  war  in  sufficient  abundance  to  go  on 
fighting,  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States; 
and  there  are  four  others  which  are  probably  capable,  Italy, 
Japan,  Austria  and  (?  !)  Russia.  Some  day  China  may  be 
war-capable — I  hope  never,  but  it  is  a  possibility.  Personally 
I  don't  think  that  any  other  power  on  earth  would  have  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  to  resist  the  will — if  it  could  be  an  honestly- 
united  will — of  the  first  named  four.  All  the  rest  fight  by  the 
sanction  of  and  by  association  with  these  leaders.  These  other 
powers  can  fight  because  of  the  split  will  of  the  war-complete 
powers.  Some  are  forced  to  fight  by  that  very  division.  No 
one  can  vie  with  me  in  my  appreciation  of  the  civilization  of 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  or  Holland,  but  the  plain  fact  of  the 
case  is  that  such  powers  are  absolutely  incapable  of  uttering 
an  effective  protest  against  war.  Far  more  so  are  your  Haytis 
and  Liberias.  The  preservation  of  the  world  peace  rests, 
therefore,  with  the  great  powers  and  the  great  powers  alone. 
If  they  have  the  will  for  peace,  it  is  peace.  If  they  have  not, 
it  is  conflict.  The  powers  I  have  named  alone  can  dictate  the 
peace  of  the  world  for  ever.  Let  us  keep  our  grip  on  that. 
Peace  is  their  business  primarily.  Steel  output,  university 
graduates,  and  so  forth  may  be  convenient  secondary  criteria, 
may  be  useful  always  of  measuring  war 
efficiency;  but  the  meat  and  substance  of 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
must  embody  the  wills  of  those  leading 
peoples.  They  can  give  an  enduring 
peace  to  the  little  nations  and  the  whole 
of  mankind.  It  can  arrive  in  no  other 
way.  So  I  take  it  that  the  Council  of  a 
practical  League  of  Nations  must  consist 
chiefly  of  the  representatives  of  the  great 
belligerent  powers,  and  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  minor  allies  and  of  the 
neutrals — essential  though  their  presence 
will  be — must  not  be  allowed  to  swamp 
the  voices  of  these  larger  masses  of 
mankind. 

AND  this  state  of  affairs  may  come 
about  more  easily  than  logical  statis- 
tical-minded people  may  be  disposed  to 
think.  Our  first  impulse  when  we  dis- 
cuss the  League  of  Nations  idea  is  to 
think  of  some  very  elaborate  and  definite 
scheme  of  members  on  the  model  of  exist- 
ing legislative  bodies,  called  together  one 
hardly  knows  how,  and  sitting  in  a  spe- 
cially built  League  of  Nations  Congress 
House.  All  schemes  are  more  methodical 
than  reality.  We  think  of  somebody, 
learned  and  "expert,"  somebody  in  spec- 
tacles, with  a  thin  clear  voice,  reading 
over  the  "Projected  Constitution  of  a 
Continued  on  page  105. 
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Being  a  relation  of  the  diveni  strange  adventures  which 
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Episode  I. —  The  Strange  Case  of  the  Lion  Who  Couldn't  Roar 


TO  begin  with,  I  am  a  Canadian  by 
birth,  and  thirty-three  years  old. 
For  nine  of  those  years  I  have  lived 
in  New  York.  And  by  my  friends  in  that 
city  I  am  regarded  as  a  successful  author. 

Then-  was  a  time  when  I  even  regarded 
myself  in  much  the  same  light.  But  that 
period  is  past.  I  now  have  to  face  the 
fact  that  I  am  a  failure.  For  when  a 
man  is  no  longer  able  to  write  he  natur- 
ally can  no  longer  be  reckoned  as  an 
author. 

I  have  made  the  name  of  Parley  Kemp- 
ton  too  well  known,  I  think,  to  explain 
that  practically  all  of  my  stories  have 
been  written  about  Alaska.  Just  why  I 
resorted  to  that  far-off  country  for  my 
settings  is  still  more  or  less  a  mystery 
to  me.  Perhaps  it  was  merely  because  of 
its  far-offness.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
the  editors  remembered  that  I  came  from 
the  land  of  the  beaver  and  sagely  con- 
cluded that  a  Canadian  would  be  most  at 
home  in  writing  about  the  Frozen  North. 
At  any  rate,  when  I  romanced  about  the 
Yukon  and  its  ice-bound  trails  they 
bought  my  stories,  and  asked  for  more. 

And  I  gave  them  more.  I  gave  them 
blood-red  fiction  about  gun-men  and 
claim-jumpers  and  Siwash  queens  and 
salmon-fisheries.  I  gave  them  super-men 
of  iron,  fighting  against  cold  and  hunger, 
and  snarling,  always  snarling,  at  their 
foes.  I  gave  them  oratorical  young  en- 
gineers with  clear-cut  features  and 
sinews  of  steel,  battling  against  the  forces 
of  hyperborean  evil.  I  gave  them  fist- 
fights  that  caused  my  books  to  be  dis- 
tly  shut  out  of  school  libraries,  yet 
brought  in  telegrams  from  motion-picture 
directors  for  first  rights.  I  gave  them 
enough  gun-play  to  shoot  Chilcoot  Pass 
into  the  middle  of  the  Pacific,  and  was 
publicly  denominated  as  the  apostle  of 
the  Eye-Socket  School,  and  during  the 
three-hundred-night  run  of  my  melo- 
drama, "The  Pole  Raiders,"  even  beheld 
on  the  Broadway  sign-boards  an  extra- 
ordinarily stalwart  picture  of  myself  in  a 
rakish  Stetson  and  a  flannel  shirt  very- 
much  open  at  the  throat,  with  a  cow-hide 
holster  depending  from  my  Herculean 
waist-line  and  a  very  dreadful-looking  six- 
shooter  protruding  from  the  open  top  of 
that  belted  holster.  My  publishers  spoke 
of  me  for  business  reasons  as  the  Inter- 
preter of  the  Great  North-West.  And  I 
exploited  that  territory  with  the  industry 
of  a  badger.  In  my  own  way  I  mined 
Alaska.  And  it  brought  me  in  a  very 
respectable  amount  of  pay-dirt. 

But  I  knew  nothing  about  Alaska.  I 
had  never  even  seen  the  country.  I 
"crammed  up"  on  it,  of  course,  the  same 
as  we  used  to  cram  up  for  a  third-form 
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examination  in  Latin  grammar.  I  per- 
used the  atlases  and  sent  for  Govern- 
mental reports,  and  pored  over  the  R.  X.- 
W.  M.  P.  blue  books,  and  gleaned  a  hun- 
dred or  so  French-Canadian  half-breed 
names  from  a  telephone  directory  of  the 
City  of  Montreal.  But  I  knew  no  more 
about  Alaska  than  a  Fiji  Islander  knows 
about  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
And  that  was  why  I  could  romance  so 
freely,  so  magnificently,  about  it! 

I  was  equally  prodigal  of  blood,  I  sup- 
pose, because  I  had  never  seen  the  real 
thing  flow — except  in  the  case  of  my  little 
niece,  when  her  tonsils  had  been  removed 
and  a  very  soft-spoken  nurse  had  helped 
me  out  of  the  surgery  and  given  me  a 
drink  of  ice-water,  after  telling  me  it 
would  be  best  to  keep  my  head  as  low  as 
possible  until  I  was  feeling  better.  As  for 
fire-arms,  I  abhorred  them.  I  never  shot 
off  an  air-rifle  without  first  shutting  my 
eyes.  I  never  picked  up  a  duck-gun  with- 
out a  wince  of  aversion.  So  I  was  able  to 
do  wonderful  things  with  fire-arms,  on 
paper.  And  with  the  Frozen  Yukon  and 
fire-arms  combined  I  was  able  to  work 
miracles.  I  gave  a  whole  continent  goose- 
flesh  so  many  times  a  season.     And  the 
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continent  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  for  those 
airy  essays  in  iron  and  gore  were  always 
paid  for,  and  paid  for  at  higher  and 
higher  rates. 

"Wl  HILE  this  was  taking  place,  some- 
»  *  thing  even  more  important  was 
taking  place,  something  which  finally 
brought  me  in  touch  with  Mary  Lockwood 
herself.  It  was  accident  more  than  any- 
thing else,  I  think,  that  first  launched  me 
in  what  is  so  indefinitely  and  often  so  dis- 
paragingly known  as  society.  Society, 
as  a  rule,  admits  only  the  lions  of  my 
calling  across  its  sacred  portals.  And 
these  lions,  I  found,  were  accepted 
under  protest  or  under  the  wing  of  some 
commendable  effort  for  charity,  and 
having  roared  their  little  hour,  were  let 
pass  quietly  out  to  oblivion  again.  But  I 
had  been  lucky  enough  to  bring  letters 
to  the  Peytons  and  to  the  Gruger-Phil- 
mores.  and  these  old  families,  I  will  be 
honest  enough  to  confess,  had  been  foolish 
enough  to  like  me. 

So  from  the  first  I  did  my  best  to  live  up 
to  those  earlier  affiliations.  I  found  my- 
self passed  on  from  one  mysteriously  bar- 
ricaded seclusion  to  the  other.  The  tea- 
hour  visit  merged  into  the  formal  din- 
ner, and  the  formal  dinner  into  the  even 
more  formal  box  at  the  Horse-Show,  and 
then  a  call  to  fill  up  a  niche  at  the  Metro- 
politan on  a  Caruso  night,  or  a  vacancy 
for  an  Assembly  Dance  at  Sherry's,  or  a 
week  at  Tuxedo,  in  winter,  when  the 
skating  was  good. 

I  worked  hard  to  keep  up  my  end  of  the 
game.  But  I  was  an  impostor,  of  course, 
all  along  the  line.  I  soon  saw  that  I  had 
to  prove  more  than  acceptable;  I  had  also 
to  prove  dependable.  That  I  was  a  writer 
meant  nothing  whatever  to  those  people. 
They  had  scant  patience  with  the  long- 
haired genius  type.  That  went  down  only 
with  musicians.  So  I  soon  learned  to  keep 
my  bangs  clipped,  my  trousers  creased, 
and  my  necktie  inside  my  coat-lapels.  I 
also  learned  to  use  my  wits,  and  how  to 
key  my  talk  up  to  dowager  or  down  to 
debutante,  and  how  to  be  passably  amus- 
ing even  before  the  champagne  course  had 
arrived.  I  made  it  a  point  to  remember 
engagements  and  anniversaries,  and  more 
than  once  sent  flowers  and  Milliards' 
which  I  went  hungry  to  pay  for.  Even 
my  pourboires  to  butlers  and  footmen  and 
maids  stood  a  matter,  in  those  earlier 
days  for  much  secret  and  sedulous  con- 
sideration. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  I  tried  to  keep  up 
my  end.    I  liked  those  large  and  orderly 
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houses.  I  liked  the  quiet-man- 
nered people  who  lived  in  them. 
I  liked  looking  at  life  with  their 
hill-top  unconcern  for  trivialities. 
I  grew  rather  contemptuous  of 
my  humbler  fellow-workers  who 
haunted  the  "neighborhood" 
theatres  and  the  red-inkeries  of 
Greenwich  Village,  and  orated 
socialism  and  blank-verse  poems 
to  garret  audiences,  and  wore 
window-curtain  cravats  and  cellu- 
loid blinkers  with  big  round 
lenses,  and  went  in  joyous  and 
caramel-eating  groups  to  the 
"rush"  seats  at  Rigoletto.  I  was 
accepted,  as  I  have  already  tried 
to  explain,  as  an  impecunious  but 
dependable  young  bachelor. 

And  I  suppose  I  could  have  kept 
on  that  role,  year  after  year,  until 
I  developed  into  a  foppish  and 
somewhat  threadbare  old  beau. 
But  about  this  time  I  was  giving 
North  America  its  first  spasms  of 
goose-flesh  with  my  demi-god  type 
of  Gibsonian  engineer  who  fought 
the  villain  until  his  flannel  shirt 
was  in  rags  and  then  shook  his 
fist  in  Nature's  face  when  she 
dogged  him  with  the  Eternal  Cold. 
And  there  was  money  in  writing 
for  fiat-dwellers  about  that  Eter- 
nal Cold,  and  about  battling  claw 
to  claw  and  fang  to  fang,  and 
about  eye-sockets  without  any  eyes 
in  them.  My  income  gathered  like 
a  snow-ball.  And  as  it  gathered  I 
began  to  feel  that  I  ought  to  have 
an  establishment  —  not  a  back- 
room studio  in  Washington 
Square,  nor  a  garret  in  the  Vil- 
lage of  the  Free  Versers,  nor  a 
mere  apartment  in  the  West  Six- 
ties, nor  even  a  duplex  overlooking 
Central  Park  South.  I  wanted  to 
be  something  more  than  a  number. 
I  wanted  a  house,  a  house  of  my 
own,  and  a  cat-footed  butler  to  put 
a  hickory-log  on  the  fire,  and  a 
full  set  of  Sevres  on  my  mahog- 
any sideboard,  and  something  to 
stretch  a  strip  of  red  carpet  across 
when  the  landaulets  and  the  lim- 
ousines rolled  up  to  my  door. 


SO  I  took  a  nine-year  lease  of 
the  Whighams'  house  in  Gra- 
mercy  Square.     It  was  old  fash- 
ioned and   sedate   and   unpreten- 
tious to  the  passing  eye,  but  be- 
neath that  somewhat  sombre  shell 
nestled  an  amazingly  rich  kernel 
of  luxuriousness.  It  was  unbeliev- 
ably comfortable,  and  it  was  not 
what  the  climber  clutches  for.     The  cost 
of  even  a  nine-year  claim  on  it  rather  took 
my    breath    away,    but    the    thought    of 
Alaska   always  served   to   stiffen   up   my 
courage. 

It  was  necessary  to  think  a  good  deal 
about  Alaska  in  those  days,  for  after  I 
had  acquired  my  house  I  also  had  to 
acquire  a  man  to  run  it,  and  then  a  couple 
of  other  people  to  help  the  man  who 
helped  me,  and  then  a  town  car  to  take 
me  back  and  forth  from  it,  and  then  a 
chauffeur  to  take  care  of  the  car,  and 
then  the  service-clothes  for  the  chauffeur, 
and  the  thousand  and  one  unlooked  for 
things,  in  short,  which  confront  the  pin- 
feather  householder  and  keep  him  from 
feeling  too  much  a  lord  of  creation. 

Yet  in  Benson,  my  butler,  I  undoubt- 
edly found  a  gem  of  the  first  water.  He 
moved  about  as  silent  as  a  panther,  yet  as 
watchful  as  an  eagle.  He  could  be  ubi- 
quitious  and  self-obliterating  at  one  and 


"Parley,  you're  a  wonder  to  get  away  with  it!"  was  Pip's  solemnly 


the  same  time.  He  was  meekness  incar- 
nate, and  yet  he  could  coerce  me  into  a 
predetermined  line  of  conduct  as  inexor- 
ably as  steel  rails  lead  a  street  car  along 
its  predestined  line  of  traffic.  He  was, 
ift  fact,  much  more  than  a  butler.  He  was 
a  valet  and  a  chef  de  cuisine  and  a  lord- 
hieh-chamberlain  and  a  purchasing-agent 
and  a  body-guard  and  a  benignant-eyed 
old  god-father  all  in  one.  The  man  babied 
me.  I  could  see  that  all  along.  But  I 
was  already  an  overworked  and  slightly 
neurasthenic  specimen,  even  in  those 
days,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to  have 
that  masked  and  silent  efficiency  always 
at  my  elbow.  There  were  times,  too,  when 
his  activities  merged  into  those  of  a 
trained  nurse,  for  when  I  smoked  too 
much  he  hid  away  my  cigars,  and  when  I 
worked  too  hard  he  impersonally  remem- 
bered what  morning  horse-back  riding 
in  the  park  had  done  for  a  former  master 
of  his.     And  when  I  drifted  into  the  use 


of  chloral  hvdrate,  to  make  me  sleep,  that 
dangerous  little  bottle  had  the  habit  of 
disappearing,  mysteriously  and  inexplic- 
ably disappearing,  from  its  allotted  place 
in  my  bathroom  cabinet. 

THERE  was  just  one  thing  in  which 
Benson  disappointed  me.  That  was 
in  his  stubborn  and  unreasonable  aver- 
sion to  Latreille,  my  French  chauffeur. 
For  Latreille  was  as  efficient,  in  his  way. 
as  Benson  himself.  He  understood  his 
car,  he  understood  the  traffic  rules,  and 
he  understood  what  I  wanted  of  him. 
Latreille  was,  after  a  manner  of  speaking, 
a  find  of  my  own.  Dining  one  night  at 
the  Peytons  I  had  met  the  Commissioner 
of  Police,  who  had  given  me  a  card  to 
stroll  through  headquarters  and  inspect 
the  machinery  of  the  law.  I  had  hap- 
pened on  Latreille  as  he  was  being  mea- 
sured and  "mugged"  in  the  Identification 
Bureau,  with  those  odd-looking  Bertillon 
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intoned    reply. 


I  sat  there  in  a  cold  sweat  of  apprehension. 


forceps  taking  his  cranial  measurements. 
The  intelligence  of  the  man  interested 
me;  the  inalienable  look  of  respectability 
in  his  face  convinced  me,  as  a  student  of 
human  nature,  that  he  was  not  meant  for 
any  such  fate  or  any  such  environment. 
And  when  I  looked  into  his  case  I  found 
that  instinct  had  not  been  amiss.  The  un- 
fortunate fellow  had  been  "framed"  for 
a  car  theft  of  which  he  was  entirely  in- 
nocent. He  explained  all  this  to  me,  in 
fact,  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  And  circum- 
stances, when  I  looked  into  them,  bore  out 
his  statements.  So  I  visited  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  was  passed  on  to  the  Proba- 
tion Officers,  from  whom  I  caromed  off  to 
the  Assistant  District  Attorney,  who  in 
turn  delegated  me  to  another  official, 
who  was  cynical  enough  to  suggest  that 
the  prisoner  might  possibly  be  released  if 
I  was  willing  to  go  to  the  extent  of  bond- 
ing him.     This  I  very  promptly  did,  for  I 


was  now  determined  to  see  poor  Latreille 
once  more  a  free  man. 

Latreille  showed  his  appreciation  of 
my  efforts  by  saving  me  seven  hundred 
dollars  when  I  bought  my  town  car  — 
though  candor  compels  me  to  admit  that  I 
later  discovered  it  to  be  a  used  car  re- 
habilitated, and  not  a  product  fresh  from 
the  factory  as  I  had  anticipated.  But 
Latreille  was  proud  of  that  car,  and 
Droud  of  his  position,  and  I  was  proud  of 
having  a  French  ehauffeur,  though  my 
ardour  was  dampened  a  little,  later  on. 
when  I  discovered  that  Latreille,  instead 
of  hailing  from  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and 
the  Amine  dc  la  Pair,  originated  in  the 
slightly  less  splendid  suburbs  of  Three 
Rivers,  up  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 

DUT  my  interest  in  Latreille  about  this 
*-*  time  became  quite  subsidiary,  for 
something  much  more  important  than 
cars  happened  to  me.    I  fell  in  love.    I  fell 


in  love  with  Mary  Lockwood,  head- 
over-heels  in  love  with  a  girl  who 
could  have  thrown  a  town  car  into 
the  Hudson  every  other  week  and 
never  have  missed  it.  She  was 
beautiful ;  she  was  wonderful ;  but 
she  was  dishearteningly  wealthy. 
With  all  those  odious  riches  of 
hers,  however,  she  was  a  terribly 
honest  and  above-board  girl,  a 
healthy-bodied,  clear-eyed,  practi- 
cal-minded, normal-living  New 
York  girl  who  in  her  twenty-two 
active  years  of  existence  had  seen 
enough  of  the  world  to  know  what 
was  veneer  and  what  was  solid, 
and  had  seen  enough  of  men  to 
demand  mental  camaraderie  and 
not  "squaw-talk"  from  them. 

I  first  saw  her  at  the  Volpi  sale 
in  the  American  Art  Galleries, 
where  we  chanced  to  bid  against 
each  other  for  an  old  Italian  table- 
cover,  a  sixteenth  century  blue 
velvet  embroidered  with  gold  gal- 
loon. Mary  bid  me  down,  of 
course.  I  lost  my  table-cover,  and 
with  it  I  lost  my  heart.  When 
I  met  her  at  the  Obden-Belponts, 
a  week  later,  she  confessed  that 
I'd  rather  been  on  her  conscience. 
She  generously  offered  to  hand 
over  that  oblong  of  old  velvet  if  I 
were  still  grieving  over  its  loss. 
But  I  told  her  that  all  I  asked  for 
was  a  chance  to  see  it  occasionallv. 
And  occasionally  I  went  to  see  it. 
I  also  saw  its  owner,  who  became 
more  wonderful  to  me,  week  by 
week.  Tljen  I  lost  my  head  over 
her.  That  apheresis  was  so  com- 
plete that  I  told  Mary  what  had 
happened,  and  asked  her  to  marry 
me. 

Mary  was  very  practical  about 
it  all.  She  said  she  liked  me,  liked 
me  a  lot.  But  there  were  other 
things  to  be  considered.  We  would 
have  to  wait.  I  had  my  work  to 
do — and  she  wanted  it  to  be  big 
work,  gloriously  big  work.  She 
wouldn't  even  consent  to  a  formal 
engagement.  But  we  had  an  "un- 
derstanding." I  was  sent  back  to 
mv  work,  drunk  with  the  memory 
of  her  surrendering  lips  warm  on 
mine,  of  her  wistfully  entreating 
eyes  searching  my  face  for  some- 
thing which  she  seemed  unable  to 
find  there. 

That  work  of  mine  which  I 
went  back  to,  however,  seemed 
something  very  flat  and  meagre 
and  trivial.  And  this,  I  realized, 
was  a  condition  which  would 
never  do.  The  pot  had  to  be  kept  boiling, 
and  boiling  now  more  briskly  than  ever. 
I  had  lapsed  into  more  or  less  luxurious 
ways  of  living;  I  had  formed  expensive 
tastes,  and  had  developed  a  fondness  for 
antiques  and  Chinese  bronzes  and  those 
objects  of  art  which  are  never  found  on 
the  bargain-counter.  I  had  outgrown  the 
Spartan  ways  of  my  youth  when  I  could 
lunch  contentedly  at  Childs'  and  sleep 
soundly  on  a  studio-couch  in  a  top-floor 
room.  And  more  and  more  that  rapacious 
ogre  known  as  social  obligation  had 
forged  his  links  and  fetters  about  my 
movements.  More  than  ever,  I  saw,  I  had 
my  end  to  keep  up.  What  should  have 
been  a  recreation  had  become  almost  a 
treadmill.  I  was  a  pretender,  and  had  my 
pretence  to  sustain.  I  couldn't  afford  to 
be  "dropped."  I  had  my  frontiers  to  pro- 
tect, and  my  powers  to  placate.  I  couldn't 
ask  Mary  to  throw  herself  away  on  a  no- 
body.   So  instead  of  trying  to  keep  up  one 
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end,  I  tried  to  keep  up  two.  I  continued 
to  bob  about  the  fringes  of  the  Four 
Hundred.  And  I  continued  to  cling 
hungrily  to  Mary's  hint  about  doing  work, 
gloriously  big  work. 

But  gloriously  big  work,  I  discovered, 
was  usually  done  by  lonely  men,  men 
living  simply  and  quietly,  and  dwelling 
aloof  from  the  frivolous  side-issues  of 
life,  divorced  from  the  distractions  of  a 
city  which  seemed  organized  for  only 
the  idler  and  the  lotus-eater.  And  I  could 
see  that  the  pay-dirt  coming  out  of  Alaska 
was  running  thinner  and  thinner. 

IT  was  to  remedy  this,  I  suppose,  that  I 
dined  with  my  old  friend  Pip  Connors, 
just  back  to  civilization  after  fourteen 
long  years  up  in  the  Yukon.  That  dinner 
of  ours  together  was  memorable.  It  was 
one  of  the  milestones  of  my  life.  I 
wanted  to  furbish  up  my  information  on 
that  remote  corner  of  the  world,  which, 
in  a  way  I  had  pre-empted  as  my  own. 
I  wanted  fresh  information,  first-hand 
data,  renewed  inspiration.  And  I  was 
glad  to  feel  Pip's  horny  hand  close  fra- 
ternally about  mine. 

"Parley,"  he  said,  staring  at  me  with 
open  admiration,  "you're  a  wonder." 

I  liked  Pip's  praise,  even  though  I  stood 
a  little  at  a  loss  to  discern  its  inspiration. 

"You  mean — this?"  I  asked,  with  a 
casual  hand-wave  about  that  Gramercy 
Square  abode  of  mine. 

"No,  sir,"  was  Pip's  prompt  retort.  "I 
mean  those  stories  of  yours.  I've  read 
'em  all." 

I  blushed  at  this,  blushed  openly.  For 
such  commendation  from  a  man  who  knew 
life  as  it  was,  who  knew  life  in  the  raw, 
was  as  honey  to  my  ears. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  you  could  get  them 
up  there?"  I  asked,  more  for  something 
to  dissemble  my  embarrassment  than  to 
acquire  actual  information. 

"Yes,"  acknowledged  Pip  with  a  rather 
foolish-sounding  laugh,  "they  come 
through  the  mails  about  the  same  as 
they'd  come  through  the  mails  down  here. 
And  folks  even  read  them,  now  and  then, 
when  the  gun-smoke  blows  out  of  the 
valley!" 

"Then  what  struck  you  as  wonderful 
about  them?"  I  inquired,  a  little  at  sea 
as  to  his  line  of  thought. 

"It's  not  them  that's  wonderful,  Par- 
ley. It's  you.  I  said  you  were  a  wonder. 
And  you  are." 

"And  why  am  I  a  wonder?"  I  asked, 
with  the  drip  of  the  honey  no  longer  em- 
barrassing my  modesty. 

"Parley,  you're  a  wonder  to  get  away 
with  it!"  was  Pip's  solemnly  intoned 
reply. 

"To  get  away  with  it?"  I  repeated. 

"Yes;  to  make  it  go  down!  To  get  'em 
trussed  and  gagged  and  hog-tied!  To 
make  'em  come  and  eat  out  of  your  hand 
and  then  holler  for  more !  For  I've  been 
up  there  in  the  British  Yukon  for  four- 
teen nice  comfortable  years,  Parley,  and 
I've  kind  'o  got  to  know  the  country.  I 
know  how  folks  live  up  there,  and  what 
the  laws  are.  And  it  may  strike  you  as 
queer,  friend-author,  but  folks  up  in  that 
district  are  uncommonly  like  folks  down 
here  in  the  States.  And  in  the  Klondike 
and  this  same  British  Yukon  there  is  a 
Firearms  Act  which  makes  it  against  the 
law  for  any  civilian  to  tote  a  gun.  And 
that  law  is  sure  carried  out.  Fact  is, 
there's  no  need  for  a  gun.  And  even  if 
you  did  smuggle  one  in,  the  Mounted 
Police  would  darned  soon  take  it  away 
from  you!" 

I  sat  staring  at  him. 

"But  all  those  motion-pictures,"  I 
gasped.    "And  all  those  novels  about " 


"That's  why  I  say  you're  a  wonder," 
broke  in  the  genial-eyed  Pip.  "You  can 
fool  all  the  people  all  the  time!  You've 
done  it.  And  you  keep  on  doing  it.  You 
can  put  'em  to  sleep  and  take  it  out  of 
their  pants'-pocket  before  they  know 
they've  gone  bye-bye.  Why,  you've  even 
got  'em  tranced  off  in  the  matter  of  every- 
day school  geography.  You've  had  some 
of  those  hero-guys  o'  yours  mush  seven 
or  eight  hundred  miles,  and  on  a  birch- 
bark  toboggan,  between  dinner  and  sup- 
per. And  if  that  ain't  genius,  I  ain't  ever 
seen  it  bound  up  in  a  reading-book!" 

That  dinner  was  a  mile-stone  in  my 
life,  all  right,  but  not  after  the  manner  I 
had  expected.  For  as  I  sat  there  in  a  cold 
sweat  of  apprehension  crowned  with 
shame,  Pip  Connors  told  me  many  things 
about  Alaska  and  the  Klondike.  He  told 
me  many  things  that  were  new  to  me, 
dishearteningly,  discouragingly,  devital- 
izingly  new  to  me.  Without  knowing  it, 
he  poignarded  me,  knifed  me  through  and 
through.  Without  dreaming  what  he  was 
doing  he  eviscerated  me.  He  left  me  a 
hollow  and  empty  mask  as  an  author.  He 
left  me  a  homeless  exile,  with  the  iron 
gates  of  fact  swung  sternly  shut  on  what 
had  been  a  fairy  land  of  romance,  a 
Promised  Land  of  untrammelled  and  care- 
free imaginings. 

That  was  my  first  sleepless  night. 

I  SAID  nothing  to  Pip.  I  said  nothing 
to  anyone.  I  held  that  vulture  of 
shame  close  in  my  arms  and  felt  its  un- 
clean beak  awling  into  my  vitals.  I  tried 
to  go  back  to  my  work,  next  day,  to  lose 
myself  in  creation.  But  it  was  like  seek- 
ing consolation  beside  a  corpse.  For  me, 
Alaska  was  killed,  killed  for  ever.  And 
blight  had  fallen  on  more  than  my  work. 
It  had  crept  over  my  very  world,  the 
world  which  only  the  labor  of  my  pen 
could  keep  orderly  and  organized.  The 
city  in  which  I  had  seemed  to  sit  a  con- 
queror suddenly  lay  about  me  a  flat  and 
monotonous  tableland  of  ennui,  as  empty 
and  stale  as  a  circus-lot  after  the  last 
canvas-wagon  had  rumbled  away. 

I  have  no  intention  of  making  this  re- 
countal  the  confessions  of  a  neurasthenic. 
Nothing  is  farther  from  my  aims  than 
the  inditing  of  a  second  "City  of  Dreadful 
Night."  But  I  began  to  worry.  And  later 
on  I  began  to  magnify  my  troubles.  I 
even  stuck  to  New  York  that  summer,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  I  couldn't  afford 
to  go  away.  And  it  was  an  unspeakably 
hot  summer.  I  did  my  best  to  work,  sitting 
for  hours  at  a  time  staring  at  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper,  set  out  like  tangle-foot 
to  catch  a  passing  idea.  But  not  an  idea 
alighted  on  that  square  of  spotless  white. 
When  I  tried  new  fields,  knowing  Alaska 
was  dead,  the  editors  solemnly  shook  their 
heads  and  announced  that  this  new  offer- 
ing of  mine  didn't  seem  to  have  the  snap 
and  go  of  my  older  manner.  Then  panic 
overtook  me,  and  after  yet  another  white 
night  I  went  straight  to  Sanson,  the  nerve 
specialist,  and  told  him  I  was  going 
crazy. 

He  laughed  at  me.  Then  he  off-hand- 
edly  tapped  me  over  and  tried  my  reflexes 
and  took  my  blood  pressure  and  even  more 
diffidently  asked  me  a  question  or  two. 
He  ended  up  by  announcing  that  I  was  as 
sound  as  a  dollar,  whatever  that  may  have 
meant,  and  suggested  as  an  afterthought 
that  I  drop  tobacco  and  go  in  more  for 
golf. 

That  buoyed  me  up  for  a  week  or  two. 
But  Mary,  when  she  came  in  to  town  radi- 
ant and  cool  for  three  days'  shopping, 
seemed  to  detect  in  me  a  change  which 
first  surprised  and  then  troubled  her.  I 
was  bitterly   conscious   of  being   a   dis- 


appointment to  somebody  who  expected 
great  things  of  me.  And  to  escape  that 
double-edged  sword  of  mortification  I  once 
again  tried  to  bury  myself  in  my  work. 
But  I  just  as  well  might  have  tried  to 
bury  myself  in  a  butter-dish,  for  there 
was  no  effort  and  no  activity  there  to 
envelop  me.  I  was  coerced  into  idleness 
without  ever  having  acquired  the  art  of 
doing  nothing.  For  life  with  me  had  been 
a  good  deal  like  boiling  rice:  it  had  to  be 
kept  galloping  to  save  it  from  going 
mushy.  Yet  now  the  fire  itself  seemed 
out.  And  that  prompted  me  to  sit  and 
listen  to  my  works,  as  the  French  idiom 
expresses  it,  which  is  never  a  profitable 
calling  for  a  naturally  nervous  man. 

The  lee  and  the  long  of  it  was,  as  the 
Irish  say,  that  I  went  back  to  Doctor  San- 
son and  demanded  something,  in  the  name 
of  God,  that  would  give  me  a  good  night's 
sleep.  He  was  less  jocular,  this  time.  He 
told  me  to  forget  my  troubles  and  go  fish- 
ing for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

I  did  go  fishing,  but  I  fished  for  ideas. 
And  I  got  scarcely  a  strike.  To  leave  the 
city  was  now  more  than  ever  out  of  the 
question.  So  for  recreation  I  had  Latreille 
take  me  out  in  the  car,  when  a  fever- 
ish thirst  for  speed,  which  I  found  it  hard 
to  account  for,  drove  me  into  daily  viola- 
tion of  the  traffic  laws.  Twice,  in  fact, 
I  was  fined  for  this,  with  a  curtly  warning 
talk  from  the  presiding  magistrate  on  the 
second  occasion,  since  the  offence,  in  this 
case,  was  complicated  by  collision  with  an 
empty  baby-carriage.  Latreille,  about 
this  time,  seemed  uncannily  conscious  of 
my  condition.  More  and  more  he  seemed 
to  rasp  me  on  the  raw,  until  irritation 
deepened  into  positive  dislike  for  the  man. 

WHEN  Mary  came  back  to  the  city 
for  a  few  days,  before  going  to  the 
Virginia  hills  for  the  autumn,  I  looked  so 
wretched  and  felt  so  wretched  that  I 
decided  not  to  see  her.  I  was  taking 
veronal  now  to  make  me  sleep,  and  with 
cooler  weather  I  looked  for  better  rest 
and  a  return  to  work.  But  my  hopes  were 
ill-founded.  I  came  to  dread  the  night, 
and  the  night's  ever-recurring  battle  for 
sleep.  I  lost  my  perspective  on  things. 
And  then  came  the  crowning  catastrophe, 
the  catastrophe  which  turned  me  into  a 
sort  of  twentieth-century  Macbeth. 

The  details  of  that  catastrophe  were 
ludicrous  enough,  and  it  had  no  definite 
and  clear-cut  outcome,  but  its  effect  on  my 
over-tensioned  nerves  was  sufficiently 
calamitous.  It  occurred,  oddly  enough, 
on  Hallow-E'en  night,  when  the  world  is 
supposed  to  be  given  over  to  festivity. 
Latreille  had  motored  me  out  to  a  small 
dinner-dance  at  Washburn's,  on  Long 
Island,  but  I  had  left  early  in  the  evening, 
perversely  depressed  by  a  hilarity  in 
which  I  had  not  the  heart  to  join.  Twice, 
on  the  way  back  to  the  city,  I  had  called 
out  to  Latreille  for  more  speed.  We  had 
just  taken  a  turn  in  the  outskirts  of 
Brooklyn  when  my  swinging  head- 
lights disclosed  the  figure  of  a  man,  an 
unstable  and  wavering  man,  obviously 
drunk,  totter  and  fall  directly  in  front 
of  my  car. 

1  heard  the  squeal  of  the  brakes  and 
the  high-pitched  shouts  from  a  crowd  of 
youths  along  the  sidewalk.  But  it  was 
too  late.  I  could  feel  the  impact  as  we 
struck.  I  could  feel  the  sickening  thud 
and  jolt  as  the  wheels  pounded  over  that 
fallen  body. 

I  stood  up,  without  quite  knowing  what 
I  was  doing,  and  screamed  like  a  woman. 
Then  I  dropped  weakly  back  in  my  seat. 
I  think  I  was  sobbing.  I  scarcely  noticed 
that  Latreille  had  failed  to  stop  the  car. 
Continued  on  page  93. 


People  did  not  believe  the  course  of  L'nion  (iovernment  could  run  smooth.     They   anticipated   .something  like  the  ahove. 


Using  the  Whip-hand 


WHEN'  the  people  of  Canada  re- 
turned Union  Government  on  De- 
cember 17  with  a  tremendous  ma- 
jority they  said,  figuratively  but  unmis- 
takably, to  Sir  Robert  Borden:  "Conscript 
us,  tax  us,  do  anything  to  us  that  is 
necessary  to  win  the  war.  We  leave  it  to 
you — go  as  far  as  you  like."  Union  Gov- 
ernment went  into  power  with  a  direct 
mandate  to  do  anything  and  everything 
that  was  needed  to  win  the  war.  It  was 
that  consideration  only  which  induced 
people  to  forget  they  were  Grits  and 
Tories. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  — -  or  the  Govern- 
ment that  he  represents — holds  the  whip 
hand.  The  Opposition,  such  as  it  is,  has 
little  opportunity  for  criticism.  The  press 
of  the  country  presents  an  almost  un- 
broken front  and  refuses  to  see  any  evil 
in  the  two-headed  gladiator  it  has  helped 
to  create.  The  public,  like  the  mangled 
soul  of  Kipling's  Tomlinson  that  "prayed 
to  feel  the  flame,"  is  impatient,  even,  for 
an  exhibition  of  the  autocratic  powers 
vested  in  the  Government.  In  fact,  Union 
Government  could  turn  this  country  up- 
side down  and  inside  out  if  it  wanted  to. 

But  so  far  the  whip-hand  has  been  used 
sparingly.  It  came  down  early  on  John 
Barleycorn,  one  Newton  Wesley  Rowell 
bearing  heavily  on  the  handle,  it  is  as- 
severated. That  black  old  hypocrite, 
Party  Patronage,  has  been  promised  a 
lacing — and  will  probably  get  it.  But  so 
far  no  flick  of  the  lash  has  fallen  on  the 
comfortable  back  of  Private  Privilege. 
We  haven't  been  forced  to  cut  down  on  our 
meals.  We  can  buy  anything  that  our 
purses  or  our  credit  permit.  It  does  not 
seem  likely  that  we  will  be  yanked  away 
from  our  desks  and  sent  out  to  wield  a 
pitchfork  or  to  act  as  valet  to  some  good 
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farmer's  horses.  The  arm  of  conscription 
11  weeding  out  class  one.  The  great 
public  voted,  literally  enough,  for  dried 
pease  and  pulse  and  horsehair  shirts  and 
for  hard  labor  and  enforced  shouldering 
of  muskets;  and  has  been  rather  surprised 
that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  privation  or 
curtailment  has  come  so  far. 

t>  UT,  in  the  first  place,  the  Govern- 
*-*  ment  has  only  had  a  little  over  two 
months  to  get  started.  The  Christmas 
holidays  followed  right  on  the  heels  of 
the  election  and  the  work  of  national 
organization  did  not  really  begin  until 
early  in  January.  In  the  meantime  the 
Government  has  been  sawing  wood,  how- 
ever. If  it  has  not  exactly  felled  the  big- 
gest problems  yet,  it  has  at  any  rate 
chopped  off  the  smaller  branches  and  got 
the  ground  cleared  for  real   action. 

At  time  of  writing  (early  in  March) 
Ottawa  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a 
house  the  first  day  it  has  been  occupied. 
A  whole  lot  of  new  government  furniture 
has  been  carted  in  and  is  being  uncrated 
and  moved  around.  There  isn't  space  for 
it  all  and  yet  the  new  tenants  keep  order- 
ing more  and  knocking  out  walls  and  put- 
ting up  partitions  and  building  new  sheds 
and  so  on.  Everybody  is  working  like 
blazes  and  talking  at  once  and  there's  no 
end  of  confusion  and  occasionally  some 
hard  feeling  too. 

Critics  say  that  the  Government  has 
run  amuck  in  the  matter  of  creating  new 
legislative  machinery.  Everything,  of 
course,  goes  before  the  cabinet  first.  The 
cabinet  meets  every  day,  except  Sundays. 
Twenty-three  Ministers,  when  they  are 
all  there,  consider  the  problems  as  they 
are  brought  up.  Recognizing  that  twenty- 
three  cooks,  no  matter  how  brilliant  they 


all  might  be,  would  spoil  any  broth,  the 
principle  of  cabinet  committees  was 
adopted.  There's  a  War  Committee  and 
a  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  so 
on.  These  committees,  however,  can't  go 
ahead  and  do  whatever  they  decide  upon 
— not  even  the  War  Committee.  They 
must  report  back  to  the  whole  cabinet  and 
that  simply  means  that  nothing  can  be 
done  until  agreement  has  been  established 
among  twenty -three  men  of  diverse  views 
and  different  ideals.  Represented  in  that 
group  —  twenty-three  is  more  than  a 
group,  it's  a  mob — are  personal  ambition, 
some  selfishness,  some  diffidence  and  the 
smouldering  antagonisms  of  the  past. 
This  is  not  intended  as  a  criticism  of  the 
members  of  the  cabinet;  it  is  merely 
another  way  of  saying  that  human  nature 
is  always  the  same.  The  cabinet,  in  fact, 
seems  modeled  more  after  the  Asquith 
Debating  Society  plan  than  after  the 
Lloyd  George  principle  of  concentrated 
authority.  It  is  too  big,  too  hard  working 
and  too  conscious  of  itself.  Ministers  step 
warily,  as  though  they  were  treading  on 
eggs.  They  don't  like  to  start  anything 
until  they  know  something  more  about  the 
strange  company  they  are  in. 

THEN  there  has  been,  according  to 
the  critics  again,  a  mania  for  appoint- 
ments. Some  new  question  comes  up  in 
the  cabinet,  possibly  after  hours  of  steady 
and  intense  deliberation  on  other  matters. 
One  of  the  Western  Ministers,  say,  men- 
tions the  opening  up  to  settlement  of 
regions  beyond  the  Peace  in  order  to  find 
land  for  returned  soldiers.  With  a  wary 
eye  on  those  effete,  high-tariff  Easterners 
on  the  other  side  of  the  board — he  doesn't 
understand  their  way  of  thinking  yet — 
the  Minister  brings  the  matter  up  and 
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The  whip-hand  came  down  early  on  John  Barleycorn;  and  the  patronage 
system   has  been  promised  a   lacing. 


probably  mentions  railroads,  freight  rates 
and  tariff  on  farm  machinery.  The  cabi- 
net sits  up  and  recognizes  that  here  is  a 
problem  which  must  be  dealt  with  sooner 
or  later.  But  the  cabinet  has  a  thousand 
other  things  on  its  mind,  all  more  press- 
ing. Some  one  suggests  a  committee  and 
the  bright  thought  is  snatched  up  eagerly. 

So  a  committee  is  appointed — or  per- 
haps it  is  a  commission.  A  chairman  is 
selected  and  a  suitable  man  is  found  to 
act  as  secretary.  Then  offices  have  to 
be  found ;  and  offices  in  Ottawa  are  as 
scarce  as  auk's  eggs.  Finally,  however, 
some  kind  of  home  is  located  for  the  new 
commission  and  furniture  is  bought  and 
moved  in — something  rather  nice  in  the 
way  of  dull  mahogany  finish  and  Persian 
rugs.  Then  it  is  seen  that  one  secretary 
can't  do  all  the  work  and  an  assistant  is 
appointed,  or  perhaps  two,  or  even  three. 
Finally  the  commission  goes  to  work  and 
sooner  or  later  is  bound  to  get  out  a  lot 
of  literature — reports  and  commentaries 
and  appendixes  and  tables  of  figures  and 
so  on.  The  amount  of  printing  matter 
emanating  from  Ottawa  is  staggering. 

Seriously  speaking,  the  number  of  com- 
mittees and  commissions  formed  re- 
cently is  amazing.  They  may  all  be 
necessary  and  ultimately  they  may  justify 
their  existence.  In  fact,  this  may  be  the 
only  way  of  handling  the  multiple  pro- 
blems that  come  knocking  at  the  govern- 
ment portals.  On  the  outside,  however,  it 
does  look  as  though  the  Government  has 
created  more  machinery  than  it  can  con- 
trol. There  seem  very  clear  evidences  of 
overlapping  and  over-elaboration.  And 
the  salaries!  But  on  that  point  it  must 
be  confessed  that  all  the  complaints  heard 
are  from  men  who  have  stood  far,  far 
away  from  the  spout  and  who,  there- 
fore, are  more  or  less  prejudiced  against 
government  salaries  on  general  principles. 


THE  extension  of  the  government  ser- 
vice has  resulted  in  honeycombing  the 
capital  city  with  offices.  One  stumbles 
over  them  everywhere.  They  are  in 
apartment  houses  and  over  stores  and 
down  in  the  basements.  When  you  start 
out  to  find  a  certain  official  you  don't 
know  whether  you  will  locate  him  on  the 
top  floor  of  an  office  building,  or  back  of 
a  tobacconist's  shop. 

"I'm  at  my  wit's  end,"  said  the  Hon. 
F.  B.  Carvell,  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
the  other  day.  "During  the  past  month  it 
has  been  necessary  to  find  extra  office 
space  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand 
square  feet  a  day." 

Some  of  the  important  departments  are 
scattered  around  in  as  many  as  four  or 
five  buildings.  The  results  can  well  be 
imagined. 

Not  so  long  ago  one  of  the  Ministers 
had  a  pressing  matter  before  him  for 
consideration.  He  needed  a  certain  docu- 
ment and  instructed  his  secretary  to  find 
it.  The  secretary  reported  that  the  files 
in  which  that  important  document  reposed 
had  been  sent  over  to  one  of  the  other 
offices.  "I  think,"  he  said,  "those  particu- 
lar files  were  sent  to  the  Booth  Building." 

"Hunt  it  up,"  said  the  Minister.  "This 
matter  can't  wait." 

The  files  at  the  offices  in  the  Booth 
Building  were  overhauled  without  result 
and  then  a  visit  was  paid  to  some  new 
offices  up  on  Bank  street,  after  which  the 
search  party  went  over  to  Lower  Town. 
Finally  the  document  was  found,  but  the 
impatient  minister  did  not  get  it  until  next 
morning  and  two  officials  spent  a  whole 
day  in  the  search.  This  case  is  neither 
imaginary  nor  unusual.  The  organization 
has  become  so  expanded  and  loose-jointed 
that  there  is  continual  trouble  and  delay. 

So  many  new  offices  have  been  created 
that  the  old  departments  have  been  more 


or  less  crowded  out  or,  at  any  rate,  denied 
the  right  of  comfortable  growth.  Take 
the  Department  of  Finance.  The  offices 
are  filled  with  desks  and  the  air  is  blue 
with  the  rattle  of  typewriters.  The  staff 
has  even  been  erupted  into  the  halls  and 
the  traditional  calm  which  once  pervaded 
those  gloomy  corridors  has  fled  before 
the  clamor  of  dictation  and  the  frenzied 
clack  of  the  keyboard.  And,  at  that,  the 
Finance  Department  can't  begin  to  do  the 
work  that  piles  up  for  it.  So  much  de- 
tail was  involved  in  handling  the  Victory 
Loan  that  the  whole  department  has  been 
working  on  it  ever  since.  It  has  been 
found  impossible  to  get  around  to  the 
matter  of  last  year's  income  tax. 

In  this  connection  the  story  of  an  un- 
cashed  cheque  for  half  a  million  dollars 
has  gone  the  rounds  of  Parliament  Hill. 
A  certain  Western  concern  sent  in  a 
cheque  to  cover  their  excess  profits  and 
rumor  says  that  the  amount  filled  in  was 
for  something  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$500,000.  The  cheque  was  not  cashed. 
For  six  months  the  senders  waited  for  it 
to  be  turned  in,  then  they  withdrew  it; 
and  up  to  date  they  have  not  tried  again 
to  liquidate  their  indebtedness  with  the 
Government. 

AT  the  same  time  everyone  is  working 
like  mad.  Sisyphus,  struggling  up- 
hill with  his  boulder,  enjoyed  comparative 
leisure  when  one  compares  his  lot  with 
that  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  in  the  Union 
Government.  Lights  twinkle  in  their 
offices  until  all  hours.  The  writer  had  the 
unique  experience  of  a  short  interview 
with  one  Minster  of  the  Crown  at  8.20  a.m. 
With  still  another  he  was  promised  five 
minutes  at  6.30  p.m.  It  was  6.45  before 
the  Minister  was  disengaged;  and  as  the 
writer  passed  out  later  through  the  ante- 
room he  found  four  or  five  parties  still 
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waiting  to  see  the  haggard  and  harassed 
prisoner  behind  the  green  baize  door.  The 
cabinet  meets  every  day,  including  Satur- 
days and  the  War  Committee  of  the 
council  three  days  a  week.  The  Wat- 
Committee  meets  at  three  o'clock  and  sel- 
dom adjourns  until  six  or  six-thirty. 

The  same  feverish  activity  prevails 
all  down  the  line.  Still,  one  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  continual  expansion  of 
the  d  its  is  adding  to  the  burdens 

that  the  cabinet  carries  instead  of  lessen- 
ing them.  One  of  these  days  Ottawa  will 
learn  the  same  lesson  that  came  to  Wash- 
ington not  so  long  ago.  Washington  had 
Increased  and  multiplied  its  services  and 
had  created  new  offices  and  commissions 
until  authority  and  responsibility  were 
hopelessly  scattered  and  vague.  There 
were  so  many  offices  and  so  much  uncer- 
tainty as  to  where  things  should  be  done 
that  it  was  hard  to  get  things  done  at  all. 
Then  a  bright  white  light  burst  upon  the 
Government  and  they  saw  the  need  for 
cone  Their    policy    since   has 

been  to  draw  in,  to  concentrate  authority, 
to  find  the  short  cut  instead  of  the  round- 
about route.  Ottawa,  at  present,  is  at 
the  expansion  stage.  Some  day  soon — 
let  us  pray  it  will  be  soon — the  same  white 
light  will  visit  Parliament  Hill  and  then 
the  motto  there  will  become  Concentration. 

This  may  mean  a  smaller  cabinet,  or 
authority  to  do  things  vested  in  a  section 
or  sections  of  the  cabinet  after  the  Lloyd 
George  plan.  It  probably  will  mean  a 
drawing-in  of  lines  throughout  the  whole 
machinery  of  Government,  and  a  closer 
knit  organization  generally.  The  cabinet 
is  made  up  of  many  forceful  and  brilliant 
men  who  will  not  be  content  with  any 
condition  that  slows  them  up  and  pre- 
vents clear-cut  decisions  and  sharp 
action. 

BUT  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the 
Government  has  not  been  making 
good  use  of  the  short  time  it  has  had.  The 
obsequies  of  the  Opposition  had"  been  just 
decently  concluded  when  the  new'  powers 
had  another  victim 
ready  for  interment. 
When  N.  W.  Rowell 
consented  to  go  in  it 
was  clear  to  the  dullest 
observer  that  the  last 
sad  rites  would  not  be 
long  delayed  in  the  case 
of  John  Barleycorn.  No 
one  had  guessed,  how- 
ever, with  what  speed 
the  plans  for  the  finish 
would  be  shoved  ahead. 
To  carry  the  metaphor 
further,  the  black-bor- 
dered notices  went  out 
in  less  than  two  weeks. 
A  brief  respite  was 
given  for  a  last  ac- 
quaintance— for  a  sort 
of  wake,  as  it  were — 
and  then  the  lid  will  be 
clamped  down  tight  and 
John  Barleycorn  will 
perhaps  never  more 
come  back  among  us. 

This  action  was  cour- 
ageous    and     decisive. 
There    was    no    shilly- 
shallying about  it.    The 
whip-hand  was  used  with  a  right  good 
will.     As   a  war  measure   it  was   neces- 
sary and  entirely  commendable  and  the 
number  of  people  who  believe   it  should 
be  maintained  as  a  permanent  peace  mea- 
sure is  getting  bigger  all  the  time;  so  big, 
in  fact,  that  the  despairing  minority  are 
feverishly    revising    upward    their    esti- 


mates of  the  size  of  the  stock  to  be  stowed 
away  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  cellar. 
That,  however,  is  another  story. 

Next  in  order  was  the  taking  over  of 
the  ship-building  yards  of  the  country 
and  the  inauguration  of  a  broad  and 
ambitious  programme.  This  was  a  bold 
business  stroke.  As  present  contracts 
expire  the  output  of  the  yards  will  re- 
vert to  the  Government  and  the  produc- 
tion will  be  increased,  speeded  up,  ener- 
1  generally.  It  is  trite  to  say  that 
the  war  may  be  won  in  the  final  analysis 
by  tonnage,  but  it  is  stating  an  inexor- 
able truth.  The  Government  realized  this 
and  determined  that  no  chances  could  be 
taken  in  the  matter.  So  the  shipyards  are 
being   conscripted. 

It  has  been  contended  for  long  by  far- 
sighted  men  that  the  Government  should 
provide  leadership  in  business  matters, 
that  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce should  cease  being  an  agency  for 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  statis- 
tics and  become  a  real  force.  The  first 
step  towards  this  very  necessary  end  has 
been  taken  by  Union  Government  in  the 
formation  of  a  War  Trade  Board.  This 
body  has  power  over  our  trade  relations 
with  other  countries  in  so  far  as  they 
affect  war  conditions — and  that  means 
over  practically  all  trade.  At  the  head 
of  this  board  is  Sir  George  E.  Foster,  who 
is  called  the  greatest  orator  in  Canada — 
which  is  bad  business,  because  oratory 
and  business  have  little  in  common.  For- 
tunately, however,  the  active  head  of  the 
board  is  F.  P.  Jones,  who  is  called  the 
greatest  salesman  in  Canada — and  that 
is  good  business,  for  salesmanship  is  ex- 
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actly  what  we  need.  Perhaps  when  the 
last  gun  has  been  fired  the  War  Trade 
Board  will  become  the  Peace  Trade  Board 
and  will  continue  to  give  the  manufac- 
turers and  business  men  of  Canada  lead- 
ership in  their  efforts  during  the  recon- 
struction period  to  pass  the  Slough  of 
Despond. 

HP  HEN  came  the  announcement  of  the 
*  end  of  the  patronage  evil.  Patronage 
has  been  the  plank  on  which  many  govern- 
ments have  bridged  the  giddy  chasm  from 
term  to  term.  In  the  nature  of  things  a 
Union  Government  could  not  continue  the 
patronage  system  unless  a  saw-off  were 
arranged — so  many  good  Grits  to  get  jobs 
and  so  many  good  Tories.  This  could 
no  doubt  have  been  easily  and  quietly  ar- 
ranged under  cover  of  a  brassy  fanfare 
about  reform.  The  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment could  have  kept  up  their  personal 
fences  by  slipping  friends  into  nice  fat 
jobs  and  winked  at  the  offences  of  col- 
leagues in  the  same  direction.  But  in- 
i  a  direct  stand  has  been  taken  and 
the  patronage  system,  hero  of  a  hundred 
political  fights,  has  been  officially  doomed. 
There  is  a  ring  of  sincerity  about  the 
measure  that  smacks  of  sound  intentions. 
Governments  have  talked  before  this  of 
the  abolition  of  patronage,  talked  with  a 
Chadbandian  eloquence  that  set  people 
gazing  on  lofty  heights  afar  to  see  the 
miracle  that  was  to  be  performed — while 
deft  fingers  continued  to  slip  aces  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pack.  The  abolition  of 
patronage  in  the  past  has  usually  meant 
the  bouncing  of  appointees  of  the  defunct 
administration  to  make  room  for  the 
friends  o  f  the  new 
regime. 

But  the  plans  now 
being  laid  look  thor- 
oughly shipshape  and 
sincere.  All  appoint- 
ments to  the  civil  ser- 
vice have  been  made 
subject  to  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission.  The 
functions  of  the  War 
Purchasing  Commission 
have  been  extended  to 
include  all  purchases 
for  all  departments 
with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Government 
railways.  Patronage 
can,  therefore,  only 
creep  in  anew  through 
dishonesty  on  the  part 
of  individual  officials. 
It  begins  to  look  as 
though  the  end  of  pat- 
ronage is  in  sight.  If 
such  proves  the  case  a 
new  atmosphere  will  be 
created  at  Ottawa.  The 
old  official  fuddle-head- 
edneSs,  the  red  tape,  the 
lack  of  responsibility 
will  disappear.  Sound 
business  methods  will 
come  in.  The  Circumlocution 
Office  which  has  existed  at  Ot- 
tawa just  as  surely  as  it  did  at 
Westminster  in  Dickens'  day  will 
give  way  before  the  new  effici- 
ency. 

If  we  can  get  this  Old  Man  of 
the  Sea  off  our  back — we've  had 
to  carry  him  ever  since  govern- 
ment was  invented — what  a  dif- 
ference it  will  make! 

The  hardest  work  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  doing,  however, 
has    not     yet    begun    to    show. 
Many  important  steps  have  been 
Continued  on  page  104. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

AT  five-and-twenty  minutes  past 
eight  that  evening  Lutchester,  who 
was  waiting  in  the  entrance  hall  of 
tneir  own  mine  field.  So  far  as  regards 
At  half-past,  his  absorption  in  an  evening 
paper,  over  the  top  of  which  he  looked  at 
every  newcomer,  was  almost  farcical.  At 
five-and-twenty  to  nine  Pamela  arrived. 
He  advanced  to  meet  her  down  the  lounge. 
Her  face  was  inscrutable,  her  smile  con- 
ventional. Yet  she  had  come!  He  looked 
over  his  shoulder  towards  the  men's  coat- 
room. 

"Your  brother?" 

"I  sent  Jim  to  his  club,"  she  said.  "I 
want  to  have  a  real  good  talk  with  you, 
Mr.  Lutchester." 

"I  am  very  much  flattered,"  he  told  her, 
with  real  earnestness. 

She  vanished  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
cloakroom,  and  reappeared,  a  radiant 
vision  in  deep  blue  silk.  Her  hair  was 
gathered  in  a  coil  at  the  top  of  her  head, 
and  surmounted  with  an  ornament  of 
pearls. 

"You  are  looking  at  my  head-dress," 
she  remarked,  as  they  walked  into  the 
room.  "It  is  the  style  you  admire,  is  it 
not?" 

He  murmured  something  vague,  but 
he  knew  that  he  was  forgiven.  They 
were  ushered  to  their  places  by  a  portly 
mtiitre  d'hotel,  and  she  approved  of  his 
table.  It  was  set  almost  in  an  alcove,  and 
was  partially  hidden  from  the  other 
diners. 

"Is  this  seclusion  vanity  or  flattery?" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  rather  a 
popular  table,"  he  told  her.  ."We  have 
an  excellent  view  of  the  room,  and  yet 
one  can  talk  here  without  being  dis- 
turbed." 

"To  talk  to  you  is  exactly  what  I  wish 
to  do,"  she  said,  as  they  took  their  places. 
"We  commence,  if  you  please,  with  a  ques- 
tion. Mr.  Fischer  thought  that  he  had 
that  formula  and  he  hasn't.  I^ould  have 
sworn  that  it  was  in  my  possesion — and  it 
isn't.    Where  is  it?" 

"I  took  it  to  the  War  Office  before  I  left 
England,"  he  told  her  simplv.  "They  will 
have  the  first  few  tons  of  the  stuff  ready 
next  month." 

"You!"  she  cried.  "Cut  where  did  you 
get  it?" 

"I  happened  to  be  first,  that's  all,"  he 
explained.  "You  see,  I  had  the  advantage 
of  a  little  inside  information.  I  could 
have  exposed  the  whole  affair  if  I  had 
thought  it  wise.  I  preferred,  however,  to 
let  matters  take  their  course.  Young 
Graham  deserved  all  he  got  there,  and  I 
made  sure  of  being  the  first  to  go  through 
his  papers.  I'm  afraid  I  must  confess 
that  I  left  a  bogus  formula"  for  you." 


"I  had  begun 
to  suspect 
this,"  Pamela 
confessed. 
"You  don't 
mind  being  put 
into  the  wit- 
ness box,  do 
you?"  she  add- 
e  d ,  as  she 
pushed  aside 
the  menu  with 
a  little  sigh 
of  satisfaction. 
"How  wonder- 
fully you  order 
a  n  American 
dinner!" 

"I  am  so 
glad  I  have 
chosen  what 
you  like,"  he 
said,  "and  as 
to  being  in  the 
witness  -  box — 
well,  I  am  go- 
ing to  place 
myself  in  the 
confessional, 
and  that  is 
very  much  the  same  thing, 
isn't  it?" 

"To  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning, then — about  that  destroyer?" 

"My  mission  over  here  was  really 
important,"  he  admitted.  "I  could 
not  catch  the  Lapland,  so  the  Ad- 
miralty sent  me  over." 

"And  your  golf  with  Senator 
Hamblin?  It  wasn't  altogether  by 
accident  you  met  him  down  at 
Baltusrol,  was  it?" 

"It  was  not,"  he  confessed.  "I  had  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  certain  proposals  from 
Berlin  were  to  be  put  forward  to  the  Pre- 
sident either  through  his  or  Senator  Has- 
tinccs'  mediation.  There  were  certain 
facts  in  connection  with  them  which  I 
desired  to  be  the  first  to  lay  before  the 
authorities." 

SHE  looked  around  the  room  and  re- 
cognized some  of  her  friends.  For 
some  reason  or  other  she  felt  remarkably 
light-hearted. 

"For  a  poor,  vanquished  woman,"  she 
observed,  turning  back  to  Lutchester,  "I 
feel  extraordinarily  gay  to-night.  Tell  me 
some  more." 

He  bowed. 

"Mademoiselle  Sonia."  he  proceeded, 
"has  been  a  friend  of  mine  since  she  sang 
in  the  rafi's  of  Buda-Pesth.  I  dined  with 
her,  however,  because  it  had  come  to  my 
knowledge  that  she  was  behaving  in  a 
very  foolish  manner," 

Pamela  nodded  understandingly. 


"She  was  the  friend  of  Count  Maurice 
Ziduski,  wasn't  she?" 

"She  is  no  longer,"  Lutchester  replied. 
"She  sailed  for  France  this  morning  with- 
out seeing  him.  She  has  remembered  that 
she  is  a  P>ench  woman." 

"It  was  you  who  reminded  her!" 

"Love  so  easily  makes  people  forget- 
ful," he  said,  "and  I  think  that  Sonia 
was  very  fond  of  Maurice  Ziduski.  She  is 
a  thoughtless,  passionate  woman,  easily 
swayed  through  her  affections,  and  she 
had  no  idea  of  the  evil  she  was  doing." 

"So  that  disposes  of  Sonia,"  Pamela  re- 
flected. 

"Sonia  was  only  an  interlude,"  Lut- 
chester declared.  "She  really  doesn't 
come  into  this  affair  at  all.  The  one  per- 
son who  does  come  into  it,  whom  you  and  I 
must  speak  of,  is  Fischer." 

"A  most  interesting  man,"  Pamela 
sighed.  "I  really  think  his  wife  would 
have  a  most  exciting  life." 

"She  would!"  Lutchester  agreed. 
"She'd  probably  be  allowed  to  visit  him 
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once   every   fourteen   days   in    care   of   a 
warder." 

"Spite!"  Pamela  exclaimed,  with  a  sus- 
picious little  quiver  at  the  corner  of  her 
lips. 

Lutchester  shook  his  head. 

"Fischer  is  too  near  the  end  of  his  rope 
for  me  to  feel  spiteful,"  he  said,  "though 
I  am  quite  prepared  to  grant  that  he 
may  be  capable  of  considerable  mischief 
yet.  A  man  who  has  the  sublime  effront- 
ery to  attempt  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  two  countries,  each  behind  the 
other's  back,  is  a  little  more  than  Machie- 
vellian,  isn't  he?" 

"Is  that  true  of  Mr.  Fischer?" 

"Absolutely,"  Lutchester  assured  her. 
"He  is  over  here  for  the  purpose  of  some- 
how or  other  making  it  known  informally 
in  Washington  that  Germany  would  be 
willing  to  pledge  herself  to  an  alliance 
with  America  against  Japan,  after  the 
war,  if  America  will  alter  her  views  as  to 
the  export  of  munitions  to  the  Allies." 

"Well,  that's  a  reasonable  proposition, 
isn't  it,  from  his  point  of  view?"  Pamela 


remarked.  "It  may  not  be  a  very  agree- 
able one  from  yours,  but  it  is  certainly 
one  which  he  has  a  right  to  make." 

"Entirely,"  Lutchester  agreed,  "but 
where  he  goes  wrong  is  that  his  primary 
object  in  coming  here  was  to  meet  the 
chief  of  the  Japanese  Secret  Service,  to 
whom  he  has  made  a  proposition  of  pre- 
cisely  similar  character." 

Pamela  set  down  her  glass. 

"You  are  not  in  earnest!" 

"Absolutely." 

"Nikasti?" 

"Precisely!  He  came  all  the  way  from 
Japan  to  confer  with  Fischer.  Probably, 
if  we  knew  the  whole  truth,  those  rooms 
at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  and  the  social  part- 
nership of  your  brother  and  Fischer,  were 
arranged  for  no  other  reason  than  to  pro- 
vide a  safe  personality  for  Nikasti  in  this 
country,  and  a  safe  place  for  him  to  talk 
things  over  with  Fischer." 

"Mr.  Fischer  was  paying  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  Plaza  suite," 
Pamela  observed  thoughtfully. 

"Naturally,"  Lutchester  replied.  "Your 


brother's  name  was  a  good,  safe  name  to 
get  behind.     But  to  conclude   with   our 
Mr..  Hutino  «r«i-    friend  Nikasti.     He  is  supposed  to  leave 
ed    Pamela   and    her    New  York  next  Saturday,  and  to  carry 
r.cort     without     en-    j0  the  Emperor  of  Japan  an  autograph 
letter  from  a  nameless  person,  promising 
him,   if  Japan  will  cease  the  export  of 
munitions  to  Russia,  the  aid  of  Germany 
in     her     impending     campaign     against 
America." 

"An   autograph   letter,  did   you  say?" 
Pamela  almost  gasped. 

"An  autograph  letter,"  Lutchester  re- 
peated  firmly.      "Now   don't  you    agree 
with  me  that  Fischer's  game  is 
just  a  little  too  daring?" 

"It  is  preposterous!"  she  cried. 
"I  have  a  theory,"  Lutchester 
continued,    "that    Fischer    was 
never  intended  to  use  more  than 
one  of  these  letters. 
It  was  intended  that 
he  should  study  the 
situation    here,    ap- 
proach one  side,  and, 
if    unsuccessful,    try 
the  other.      Fischer, 
however,  conceived  a 
more     magnificent 
idea.       He  seems  to 
be  trying  both  at  the 
.same  time.     It  is  the 
sublime    egotism    of 
the  Teutonic  mind." 
"It  is  monstrous!" 
Pamela       exclaimed 
gj*  indignantly. 

"It  is  almost  as 
monstrous,"  Lut- 
chester agreed,  "as 
his  daring  to  raise 
his  eyes  to  you,  al- 
though, so  far  as  you 
are  concerned,  I  be- 
lieve that  he  is  as 
honest  as  the  man 
knows  how  to  be." 

"And  why,"  she 
asked,  "do  you  credit 
him  with  so  much 
good  faith?" 

"Because,"    Lut- 
chester   replied,    "if 
he  had  not  been  actuated  by 
personal   motives,  he  would 
never  have  sought  you  out 
as  an  intermediary.     There 
are   other   sources   open    to 
him,  by  means  of  which  he 
could  make  equally  sure  of 
reaching      the      President's 
ear.     His  idea  was  to   im- 
It  was  foolish  but  natural." 
Pamela  was  deep  in  thought.     There 
was  an  angry  spot  of  color  burning  in  her 
cheek. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Mr.  Lut- 
chester," she  persisted,  "that  this  after- 
noon, say,  when  with  every  appearance 
of  earnestness  he  was  begging  time  to 
put  these  propositions  before  my  uncle, 
he  had  really  made  precisely  similar  over- 
tures to  Japan." 

"I  give  you  my  word  that  this  is  the 
truth,"  Lutchester  assured  her  solemnly. 
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SHE  looked  at  him  with  something  al- 
most like  wonder  in  her  eyes. 

"But  you?"  she  exclaimed.  "How  do 
you  know  this?  How  can  you  be  sure  of 
it?" 

"I  have  seen  the  autograph  letter  which 
Nikasti  has  in  his  possession,"  he  an- 
nounced. 

"You  mean  that  Mr.  Fischer  showed  it 
to  you?"  she  exclaimed  incredulously. 

Lutchester  hesitated. 

"There  are  methods,"  he  said,  "which 
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those  who  fight  in  the  dark  places  for 
their  country  are  forced  sometimes  to 
make  use  of.  I  have  seen  the  letter, 
have  half  convinced  those  who  represent 
Japan  in  this  matter  of  Fischer's  dupli- 
city. With  your  help  I  am  hoping  wholly 
to  do  so."  . 

Pamela  leaned  for  a  moment  back  in 
her  chair. 

"Really,"  she  declared,  "I  am  beginning 
to  have  the  feeling  that  I  am  living  almost 
too  rapidly.  Let  us  have  a  breathing  spell. 
I  wonder  what  all  these  other  people  are 
talking  about." 

"Probably,"  he  suggested,  with  a  little 
glance  around,  "about  themselves.  We 
will  follow  their  example.  Will  you  marry 
me,  please,  Miss  Van  Teyl?" 

"We  haven't  even  come  to  the  ice  yet, 
she  sighed,  "and  you  pass  from  high  poli- 
tics to  flagrant  personalities.     Are  you 
a  sensationalist,  Mr.  Lutchester?" 

"Not  in  the  least,"  he  protested.  "I 
simply  asked  you  an  extremely  important 
question  quite  calmly." 

"It  isn't  a  question  that  should  be  asked 
calmly,"  she  objected. 

"I  have  immense  self-control,  he  told 
her,  "but  if  you'd  like  me  to   abandon 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  no!"  she  inter- 
rupted. "Tell  me  more  about  Mr. 
Fischer." 

"You  won't  forget  to  answer  my  little 
question  later  on,  will  you?"  he  begged. 
"To  proceed,  then,  I  spent  some  little  time 
this  afternoon  with  your  chief  of  the 
police  here,  and  I  fancy  that  the  person 
you  speak  of  is  becoming  a  little  too  bla- 
tant even  for  a  broad-minded  country  like 
this.  He  belongs  to  an  informal  com- 
pany of  wealthy  sympathizers  with  Ger- 
many, who  propose  to  start  a  campaign 
of  destruction  at  all  factories  manufac- 
turing munitions  for  the  Allies.  They 
have  put  aside — I  believe  it  is  several  mil- 
lion dollars,  for  purposes  of  bribery. 
They  don't  seem  to  realize,  as  my  friend 
pointed  out  to  me  this  afternoon,  that  the 
days  for  this  sort  of  thing  in  New  York 
have  passed.  Some  of  them  will  be  in 
prison  before  they  know  where  they  are." 

"Exactly  why  did  you  come  to  Amer- 
ica?" she  asked,  a  little  abruptly. 

"To  meet  Nikasti  and  to  look  after 
Fischer." 

"Well,  you  seem  to  have  done  that 
pretty  effectually!" 

"Also,"  he  went  on,  "to  keep  an  eye 
upon  you." 

"Professionally?" 

"You  ask  me  to  give  away  too  many 
secrets,"  he  whispered,  leaning  towards 
her. 

She  made  a  little  grimace. 

"Tell  me  some  more  about  your  little 
adventure  in  Fifth  Avenue?"  she  begged. 

He  smiled  grimly. 

"You  wouldn't  believe  me,"  he  reminded 
her,  "but  it  really  was  one  of  Fischer's 
little  jokes.  It  very  nearly  came  off,  too. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,"  he  went  on,  "Fischer 
isn't  really  clever.  He  is  too  obstinate, 
too  convinced  in  his  own  mind  that  things 
must  go  the  way  he  wants  them  to,  that 
Fate  is  the  servant  of  his  will.  It's  a  sort 
of  national  trait,  you  know,  very  much 
like  the  way  we  English  bury  our  heads 
in  the  sand  when  we  hear  unpleasant 
truths.  The  last  thing:  Fischer  wants  is 
advertisement,  and  yet  he  goes  to  some 
of  his  Fourteenth  Street  friends  and  un- 
earths a  popular  desperado  to  get  rid  of 
me.  The  fellow  happens  most  unexpect- 
edly to  fail,  and  now  Fischer  has  to  face  a 
good  many  awkward  questions  and  a  good 
deal  of  notoriety.  No,  I  don't  think 
Fischer  is  really  clever." 


Pamela   sighed. 

"In  that  case,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to 
say  'No'  to  him,"  she  decided.  "After 
waiting  all  this  time,  I  couldn't  bear  to  be 
married  to  a  fool." 

"You  won't  be,"  he  assured  her  cheer- 
fully. 

"More  British  arrogance,"  she  mur- 
mured. "Now  see  what's  going  to  happen 
to  us!" 

A  TALL,  elderly  man,  with  smooth 
white  hair  plastered  over  his  fore- 
head, very  precisely  dressed,  and  with  a 
gait  so  careful  as  to  be  almost  mincing, 
was  approaching  their  table.  Pamela  held 
out  her  hands., 

"My  dear  uncle!"  she  exclaimed.  "And 
I  thought  that  you  and  aunt  never  dined 
at  restaurants!" 

Mr.  Hastings  stood  with  his  fingers 
resting  lightly  upon  the  table.  He  glanced 
at  Lutchester  without  apparent  recogni- 
tion. 

"You  remember  Mr.  Lutchester?" 
Pamela  murmured. 

Mr.  Hastings'  manner  lacked  the  true 
American  cordiality,  but  he  hastened  to 
extend  his  hand. 

"Of  course!"  he  declared.  "I  was  not 
fortunate  enough,  however,  to  see  much 
of  you  the  other  evening,  Mr.  Lutchester. 
We  have  several  mutual  friends  whom  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  about." 

"I  shall  pay  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Hast- 
ings, if  I  may,  very  shortly,"  Lutchester 
promised. 

"Are  you  with  friends  here,  uncle?" 
Pamela  inquired. 

"We  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  Oscar 
Fischer,"  the  Senator  announced. 

Pamela  raised  her  evebrows. 

"So  you  know  Mr.  Fischer,  uncle?" 

"Naturally,"  Mr.  Hastings  replied,  with 
some  dignity.  "Oscar  Fischer  is  one  of 
the  most  important  men  in  the  State 
which  I  represent.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
wealth  and  industry  and  immense  influ- 
ence." 

Pamela  made  a  little  grimace.  Her 
uncle  noticed  it  and  frowned. 

"He  has  just  been  telling  us  of  his  voy- 
age with  you,  Pamela.  Perhaps,  if  Lut- 
chester can  spare  you."  he  went  on,  with 
a  little  bow  across  the  table,  "you  will 
come  and  take  your  coffee  with  us.  Your 
aunt  is  leaving  for  Washington,  probably 
to-morrow,  and  wishes  to  arrange  for  you 
to  travel  with  her.  Mr.  Lutchester  may 
also,  perhaps,  give  us  the  pleasure  of  his 
company  for  a  few  minutes,"  he  added, 
after  a  slight  but  obvious  pause. 

"Thank  you,"  Pamela  answered  quick- 
ly, "I  am  Mr.  Lutehester's  guest  this 
evening.  If  you  are  still  here,  I  shall  love 
to  come  and  speak  to  aunt  for  a  moment 
later  on.  If  not,  I  will  ring  up  to-morrow 
morning." 

The  bland,  almost  espiscopal,  serenity  of 
Senator  Hastings'  face  was  somewhat 
disturbed.  It  was  obvious  that  the  situ- 
ation displeased  him. 

"I  think,  Pamela,"  he  said,  "that  you 
had  better  come  and  speak  to  your  aunt 
before  you  leave." 

His  bow  to  Lutchester  was  the  bow  of 
a  politician  to  an  adversary.  He  made  his 
way  back  in  leisurely  fashion  to  the  table 
from  which  he  had  come,  exchanging  a 
few  words  with  many  acquaintances. 
Pamela  watched  him  with  a  twinkle  in 
her  eyes. 

"I  am  becoming  so  unpopular,"  she 
murmured.  "I  can  read  in  my  uncle's 
tone  that  my  aunt  and  he  disapprove  of 
our  dining  together  here.  And  as  for  Mr. 
Fischer,  I  am  afraid  he'll  break  off  our 
prospective  alliance." 


Lutchester  smiled. 

"Prospective  is  the  only  word  to  use," 
he  observed.  "By  the  by,  are  you  particu- 
larly fond  of  your  uncle?" 

"Not  riotously,"  she  admitted.  "He  has 
been  kind  to  me  once  or  twice,  but  he's 
rather  a  starchy  old  person." 

"In  that  case,"  Lutchester  decided,  "we 
won't  interfere." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

FISCHER  had  by  no  means  the  appear- 
ance of  a  discomforted  man  that  even- 
ing when,  some  time  later,  Pamela  and 
Lutchester  approached  the  little  group  of 
which  he  seemed,  somehow,  to  have  be- 
come the  central  figure.  It  was  a  small 
party,  but,  in  its  way,  a  distinguished  one. 
Pamela's  aunt  was  a  member  of  an  his- 
toric American  family,  and  a  woman  of 
great  social  position,  not  only  in  New 
York,  but  in  Washington  itself.  Of  the 
remaining  guests,  one  was  a  financial 
magnate  of  world-wide  fame,  and  the 
other,  Senator  Joyce,  a  politician  of  such 
eminence  that  his  name  was  freely  men- 
tioned as  a  possible  future  president.  Mrs. 
Hastings  greeted  Pamela  and  her  escort 
without  enthusiasm. 

"My  dear  child,"  she  exclaimed,  "how 
extraordinary  to  find  you  here!" 

"Is  it?"  Pamela  observed  indifferently. 
"You  know  Mr.  Lutchester,  don't  you, 
aunt?" 

Mrs.  Hastings  remembered  her  late 
dinner  guest,  but  her  recognition  was  icy 
and  barely  polite.  She  turned  away  at 
once  and  resumed  her  conversation  with 
Fischer.  Lutchester  was  not  introduced 
to  either  of  the  other  members  of  the 
party.  He  laid  his  hand  on  the  back  of  an 
empty  chair  and  turned  it  round  for 
Pamela,  but  she  stopped  him  with  a 
word  of  thanks.  Something  had  gone 
from  her  own  naturally  pleasant  tone. 
She  held  her  head  higher,  even,  than  her 
aunt's  as  she  turned  a  little  insistently  to- 
wards her. 

"So  sorry,  aunt,"  she  announced,  "but 
we  are  going  now.     Good  night!" 

Mrs.  Hastings  disapproved. 

"We  have  seen  nothing  of  you  yet, 
Pamela,"  she  said  stiffly.  "You  had  better 
stay  with  us  and  we  will  drop  you  on  out 
way  home." 

Pamela  shook  her  head. 

"I  am  coming  with  you  lo-morrow,  you 
know,"  she  reminded  her  aunt.  "To  night 
I  am  Mr.  Lutehester's  guest  and  he  will 
see  me  home." 

Mrs.  Hastings  drew  her  niece  a  little 
closer  to  her. 

"Is  this  part  of  your  European  man- 
ners, Pamela,"  she  whispered,  "that  you 
dine  alone  in  a  restaurant  with  an  ac- 
quaintance? Let  me  tell  you  frankly  that 
I  dislike  the  idea  most  heartily.  My 
chaperonage  is  always  at  your  service, 
and  any  girl  of  your  age  in  America 
would  be  delighted  to  avail  herself  of  it." 

"It  is  very  kind  of  you,  aunt,"  Pamela 
replied,  "but  in  a  general  way  I  finished 
with  chaperons  long  ago." 

"Where  is  Jimmy?"  Mrs.  Hastings  in- 
quired. 

"He  was  coming  with  us  to-night," 
Pamela  explained,  "but  I  asked  him  par- 
ticularly to  stay  away.  I  have  seen  so 
little  of  Mr.  Lutchester  since  he  arrived, 
and  I  want  to  talk  to  him." 

The  financial  magnate  awoke  from  a 
comatose  inertia  and  suddenly  gripped 
Lutchester  by  the  hand. 

"Lutchester,"  he  repeated  to  himself. 
"I  thought  I  knew  your  face.    Stayed  with 
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your   uncle  down   at  Monte  Carlo  once. 
V'tiu  came  there  for  a  week." 

Lutchester  acknowledged  his  recollec- 
tion of  the  fact  and  the  two  men  ex- 
changed ■  few  commonplace  remarks. 
tings  took  the  opportunity  to  try 
and  induce  Pamela  to  converse  with 
Fischer. 

"We  have  all  been  so  interested  to- 
night," she  said,  "in  hearing  what  Mr. 
Fischer  has  to  say  about  the  situation  on 
the  other  side." 

Pamela  was  primed  for  combat. 

"Has  Mr.  Fischer  been  telling  you  fairy 
tales?"  she  laughed. 

"Fairy  tales?"  her  aunt  repeated 
severely.     "I  don't  understand." 

Fischer's  steel  grey  eyes  flashed  behind 
his  spectacles. 

"I'm  afraid  that  Miss  Van  Teyl's  pre- 
judices," he  observed  bitterly,  "are  very 
firmly  fixed." 

"Then  she  is  no  true  American,"  Mrs. 
Hastings  pronounced  didactically. 

"Oh,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  not  pre- 
judiced," Pamela  declared,  "only,  you  see, 
I,  too,  have  just  arrived  from  the  other 
side,  and  I  have  been  able  to  use  my  own 
eyes  and  judgment.  If  there  is  any  pre- 
judice in  the  matter,  why  should  it  not 
come  from  Mr.  Fischer?  He  has  the 
very  good  excuse  of  his  German  birth." 

"Mr.  Fischer  is  an  American  citizen," 
Mrs.  Hastings  reminded  her  niece,  "and 
personally,  I  think  that  the  American  of 
German  birth  is  one  of  the  most  loyal  and 
long-suffering  persons  I  know.  I  cannot 
say  as  much  for  the  English  people  who 
are  living  over  here.  And  as  to  fairy 
stories " 

Pamela  intervened,  turning  towards 
Fischer  with  a  little  laugh. 

"Oh,  he  can't  even  deny  those!  What 
about  the  great  German  victory  in  the 
North  Sea,  Mr.  Fischer?  Do  you  happen 
to  have  seen  the  latest  telegrams?" 

"Our  first  reports  were  perhaps  a 
little  too  glowing,"  Mr.  Fischer  acknow- 
ledged. "That,  under  the  circumstances, 
is,  I  think,  only  natural.  But  the  facts 
remain  that  the  invincible  English  and 
the  untried  German  fleets  have  met,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  German." 

Pamela  shook  her  head. 

"I  cannot  even  allow  that," 
she  objected.     "The   advant- 
age, if  there  was  any,  rested 
on  the  other  side.    But  I  just 
want  you  to  remember  what 
we  were  told  in  that  first  won- 
derful   outpouring    of   fabri- 
cated news  —  that  the  naval 
supremacy    of    England    was 
gone  for  ever,  that  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  was  assured, 
that   German   merchant  ves- 
sels were  steaming  home  from 
all      directions!        No,      Mr. 
Fischer!    Between  our- 
selves, I  think  that  your 
cause  needs  a  few  fairy 
stories,  and  I  look  upon 
you  as  one  of  the  great- 
est experts  in  f,> 
the     world 
when        it 
comes  to  con- 
c  o  c  t  i  n  g 
them." 

Fischer, 
who  had 
risen  to  his 
feet  half  way 
through 
Pamela's 
speech,  was 
obviously  a 
little      taken 


aback  by  her  direct  attack.     Mrs.   Hast- 
ings took  no  pains  to  conceal  her  annoy- 

"For  a  young  girl  of  your  age,  Pamela," 
she  said  sternly,  "I  consider  that  you 
express  your  opinions  far  too  freely.  Your 
attitude,  too,  is  unjustifiable." 

"Ah,  well,  you  see,  I  am  a  little  pre- 
judiced against  Mr.  Fischer,"  Pamela 
Laughed,  turning  towards  him.  "He  hap- 
pened to  defeat  one  of  my  pet  schemes." 

"But  I  am  ready  to  further  your  dear- 
est one,"  he  reminded  her,  dropping  his 
voice,  and  leading  her  a  little  on  one  side. 
"What  about  our  alliance?" 

"You  scarcely  need  my  aid,"  she  ob- 
served, with  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

He  remonstrated  vigorously.  There 
was  a  revived  hopefulness  in  his  tone. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  here  was  the  secret  of 
her  displeasure  with  him. 

"You  wonder,  perhaps,  to  see  me  with 
your  uncle.  I  give  you  my  word  that  it  is 
a  dinner  of  courtesy  only.  I  give  you  my 
word  that  I  have  not  opened  my  lips  on 
political  matters.  I  have  been  waiting 
for  your  answer." 

"I  have  lost  faith  in  you,"  she  told  him 
calmly.  "I  am  not  even  certain  that  you 
possess  the  authority  you  spoke  of." 

"If  that  is  all,"  he  replied  eagerly,  "you 
shall  see  it  with  your  own  eyes.  You  are 
staying  with  your  uncle  and  aunt  in 
Washington,  are  you  not?  I  shall  call 
upon  you  immediately  1  arrive,  and  bring 
it  with  me." 

She  nodded. 

"Well,  that  remains  a  chal- 
lenge, then,  Mr.  Fischer. 
And  now,  if  you 
are  quite  ready," 
she  added,  turning 
to  Lutchester. 
"Good-bve,  everv- 
bodv!" 

"Aren't 
your  ears 
burning?" 


Pamela  asked,  after  Lutchester  had 
handed  her  into  a  taxicab  and  taken  his 
place  by  her  side.  "I  can  absolutely 
feel  them  talking  about  us." 

"I  seem  to  be  most  regrettably  un- 
popular," Lutchester  remarked. 

"Even  now  I  am  puzzled  about  that," 
Pamela  confessed,  "but  you  see  my  aunt 
considers  herself  the  arbitress  of  what  is 
right  or  wrong  in  social  matters,  and  she 
is  exceedingly  narrow-minded.  In  her 
eyes  it  is  no  doubt  a  greater  misdemeanor 
for  me  to  have  dined  at  the  Ritz-Carlton 
alone  with  you  than  if  I  had  conspired 
against  the  Government." 

"And  thi3,  I  thought,  was  the  land  of 
freedom  for  your  sex!" 

"Ah,  but  my  aunt  is  rather  an  excep- 
tion," Pamela  reminded  him.  "The  one 
thing  I  cannot  understand,  however,  is 
that  she  should  have  allowed  herself  to 
be  seen  dining  with  Mr.  Oscar  Fischer  at 
the  Ritz-Carlton.  I  should  have  thought 
that  would  have  been  almost  as  heinous  to 
her  as  my  own  little  slip  from  grace."  ' 
Is  your  aunt  by  way  of  being  inter- 
ested in  politics?"  Lutchester  inquired. 

"Not  in  a  general  way,"  Pamela  re- 
plied, "but  she  is  intensely  ambitious,  and 
she'd  give  her  soul  if  Uncle  Theodore 
could  get  a  nomination  for  the  presi- 
dency." 

"Perhaps  she  is  taking  up  the  German- 
American  cause,  then,"   Lutchester  sug- 
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gested.    "It  is  a  possible  platform,  at  any 
rate." 

"I  foresee  a  new  party,"  Pamela  mur- 
mured thoughtfully.  "Now  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  Mr.  Elsworthy,  the  fat  old 
gentleman  who  knew  your  uncle,  is  very 
pro-German. 

He  leaned  towards  her. 

"We  have  had  enough  politics,"  he  in- 
sisted. "There  is  the  other  thing. 
Couldn't  I  have  my  answer?" 

She  let  him  take  her  fingers.  In  the 
cool  darkness  through  which  they  were 
rushing  her  face  seemed  white,  her  head 
was  a  little  averted.  He  tried  to  draw 
her  to  him,  but  she  was  unyielding. 

"Please  not,"  she  begged.  "I  like  you — ■ 
and  I'm  glad  I  like  you,"  she  added,  "but 
I  don't  feel  certain  about  anything. 
Couldn't  we  be  just  friends  a  little 
longer?" 

"It  must  be  as  you  say,  but  I  am  hor- 
ribly in  love  with  you,"  he  confessed. 
"That  may  sound  rather  a  bald  way  of 
saying  so,  but  it's  the  truth,  Pamela, 
dear." 

His  clasp  upon  her  fingers  was  tight- 
ened. She  turned  towards  him.  Her  ex- 
pression  was   serious  but  delightful. 

"Well,  let  me  tell  you  this  much,  at 
least,"  she  confided.  "I  have  never  before 
in  my  life  been  so  glad  to  hear  any  one  say 
so.  .  .  .  And  here  we  are  at  home  and 
there's  Jimmy  on  the  doorstep.  What  is 
it,  Jimmy?"  she  asked,  waving  her  hand. 

He  came  down  towards  her  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement. 

"Say,  we've  had  to  open  up  the  office 
again!"  he  exclaimed.  "The  telegrams 
are  rolling  in  now.  That  so-called  Ger- 
man naval  victory  was  a  fake.  The  Bri- 
tishers came  out  right  on  top.  You  know 
you  stand  to  net  at  least  half  a  million, 
Mr.  Lutchester?  The  worst  of  it  is  I  have 
another  client  who's  going  to  lose  it" 

Pamela  shook  her  head  at  Lutchester. 

"The  possibility  of  increased  respon- 
sibilities," he  whispered.  "A  married 
man  needs  something  to  fall  back  upon." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

J"PHE  offices  of  Messrs.  Neville,  Brooks 
-*■_  and  Van  Teyl  were  the  scene  of  some- 
thing like  pandemonium.  Van  Teyl  him- 
self, bathed  in  perspiration,  rushed  into 
his  room  for  the  twentieth  time.  He  al- 
most flung  the  newspaper  man  who  was 
waiting  for  him  through  the  door. 

"No,  we  don't  know  a  darned  thing,"  he 
declared.  "We've  no  special  information. 
The  only  reason  we're  up  to  our  neck  in 
Anglo-French  is  because  we've  two  big 
clients  dealing." 

"It's  just  a  few  personal  notes  about 
those  clients  we'd  like  to  handle." 

"Oh,  get  out  as  quick  as  you  can!"  Van 
Teyl  snapped.  "This  isn't  a  bucket  shop 
or  a  pool  room.  The  names  of  our 
clients  concerns  ourselves  only." 

"What  do  you  think  Anglo-French  are 
going  to  do,  Mr.  Van  Teyl?" 

"I  can't  tell,"  was  the  prompt  answer, 
"but  I  can  tell  what's  going  to  happen  if 
you  don't  clear  out." 

The  newspaper  man  took  a  hurried 
leave.  Van  Teyl  seized  the  telephone  re- 
ceiver, only  to  put  it  down  with  a  little 
shout  of  relief  as  the  door  opened  and 
Lutchester  entered. 

"Thank  God!"  he  exclaimed.  "Why, 
I've  been  ringing  you  up  for  an  hour  and 
a  half." 

"Sorry,"  Lutchester  replied,  "I  was 
down  at  the  barber's  the  first  time  you 
got  through,  and  then  I  had  some  cables 
to  send  off." 

"Look  here,"  Van  Teyl  continued,  grip- 


ping him  by  the  shoulder,  "is  six  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  dollars,  or  there- 
about, profit  enough  for  you  on  your 
Anglo-French?" 

"It  sounds  adequate,"  Lutchester  con- 
fessed, laying  his  hat  and  cane  carefully 
upon  the  table  and  drawing  up  an  easy- 
chair.  "How  much  is  Mr.  Fischer  going 
to  lose?" 

"God  knows!  If  you  allow  me  to  sell 
at  the  present  moment,  you'll  ease  the 
market,  and  he'll  lose  about  what  you 
make." 

"And  if  I  decide  to  hold  my  Anglo- 
French?" 

"You'll  have  to  provide  us  with  about  a 
couple  of  million  dollars,"  Van  Teyl  re- 
plied, "and  I  should  think  you  would 
pretty  well  break  Fischer  for  a  time. 
Frankly,  he's  an  important  client,  and  we 
don't  want  him  broken,  even  temporarily." 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do,  then?" 

"Give  us  authority  to  sell,"  Van  Teyl 
begged.  "Can't  you  hear  them  yapping 
about  in  the  office  outside?"  They're 
round  me  all  the  time  like  a  pack  of 
hounds.  Honestly,  if  I  don't  sell  some 
Anglo-French  before  lunch-time  to-day, 
they  look  like  wrecking  the  office." 

Lutchester  knocked  the  end  of  a  cigar- 


Svnopsis:  Capt.  Gjraham,  an  English 
officer,  invents  a  new  explosive  of  tre- 
mendous power  and  tells  about  it  at  a 
fashionable  London  restaurant  in  the 
hearing  of  a  number  of  people,  includ- 
ing John  Lutchester,  another  English- 
man; Pamela  Van  Teyl,  an  American 
girl;  Oscar  Fischer,  a  German-Ameri- 
can, and  Baron  Sunyea,  a  Japanese. 
The  formula  disappears  and  Graham 
is  murdered.  Pamela  Van  Teyl  returns 
to  America  on  the  same  boat  as 
Fixcher  and  finds  that  he  is  sharing 
rooms  in  New  York  with  her  brother 
with  a  Japanese  valet  named  Nikasti. 
The  valet  proves  to  be  in  the  Japan- 
ese secret  service  and,  believing  Pa- 
mi  la  to  have  the  stolen  formula,  he 
to  force  it  from  her.  She  is 
rescued  by  Lutchester,  who  has  also 
journeyed  to  America.  Fischer  has 
James  Van  Teyl  in  his  power  and 
promises  to  release  him  if  Pamela  will 
give  him  the  document.  She  gives  him 
a  document  believing  it  to  be  the  for- 
mula. Immediately  Fischer  and  Baron 
Schwerin,  a  German  envoy,  give  Nik- 
asti a  message  to  be  delinrnl  I,,/  him 
to  the  Japanese  Emperor,  proposing  a 
secret  treaty  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. l/Ktchetter  tabes  the  document 
by  force  from  Nikasti  ami  learns  the 
contents.  Fischer  proves  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  a  group  of  German-Americans 
plotting  to  prevent  by  violence  Un- 
shipping of  munitions  from  ti 
States  to  the  lilies,  lie  plots  to  i 
a  gun-man  kill  Lutfsheeter,  but  the 
tempt  fails.  Lutchester  telle  Pamela 
that  the  formula  she  took  from  0 
ham  was  not   the  right  one. 


ette  thoughtfully  against  the  side  of  his 
chair. 

"All  right,"  he  decided,  "I  don't  want 
you  to  suffer  any  inconvenience.  Besides, 
I  am  going  to  Washington  this  afternoon. 
You  can  keep  on  selling  as  long  as  the 
market's  steady.  Directly  it  sags,  hold 
off.  If  necessary,  even  buy  a  few  more. 
You  understand  me?  Don't  sell  a  single 
block  under  to-day's  price.  Keep  the  mar- 
ket at  that  figure.  It's  an  easy  job,  be- 
cause next  week  Anglo-French  will  go  up 
again." 

Van  Teyl  was  moved  to  a  rare  flash  of 
admiration. 

"You're  a  cool  hand,  Lutchester,"  he 
declared,  "considering  you're  not  a  busi- 
ness man." 

"Fischer's  the  man  you'll  need  to  keep 
cool,"  Lutchester  remarked,  lighting  his 
cigarette.     "What  about  a  little  lunch?" 

*~pHE  stockbroker  scarcely  heard  him. 
-*•  He  had  struck  a  bell,  and  the  office 
seemed  suddenly  filled  with  clerks.  Van 
Teyl's  words  were  incoherent — a  string 
of  strange  directions,  punctuated  by  slang 
which  was,  so  far  as  Lutchester  was  con- 
cerned, unintelligible.  The  whole  place 
seemed  to  wake  into  a  clamor  of  tele- 
phone bells,  sihouts,  the  clanging  and 
opening  of  the  lift  gates,  and  the  hurried 
tramp  of  footsteps  in  the  corridors  out- 
side. Lutchester  rose  to  his  feet.  He 
was  looking  very  comfortable  and  matter- 
of-fact  in  his  grey  tweed  suit  and  soft 
felt  hat  * 

"Perhaps,"  he  observed  pleasantly,  "I 
am  out  of  place  here.  Drop  me  a  line 
and  let  me  know  how  things  are  going 
to  the  Hotel   Capitol   at  Washington." 

"That's  all  right,  Van  Teyl  promised. 
"I'll  get  you  on  the  long-distance  'phone. 
I  was  coming  myself  with  Pamela  for  a 
few  days,  but  this  little  deal  of  yours 
has  set  things  buzzing.  .  .  Say,  who's 
that?" 

The  door  opened  and  Fischer  paused 
upon  the  threshold.  Certainly,  of  all  the 
people  concerned,  the  two  speculators 
themselves  seemed  the  least  moved  by 
the  excitement  they  were  causing.  Fischer 
was  dressed  with  his  usual  spick-and- 
span  neatness,  and  his  appearance  be- 
trayed no  sign  of  flurry  or  excitement. 
He  nodded  grimly  to  Lutchester. 

"My  congratulations,"  he  said.  "You 
seem  to  have  rigged  the  Press  here  to 
some  purpose." 

Lutchester  raised  his  eyebrows. 

"I  don't  even  know  a  newspaper  man 
in  New  York,"  he  declared. 

The  newcomer  gave  vent  to  a  little 
gesture  of  derision. 

"Then  you've  some  very  clever  friends! 
You'd  better  make  the  most  of  their  of- 
fices. The  German  version  of  the  naval 
battle  will  be  confirmed  and  amplified 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  your 
Anglo-French   will  touch  mud." 

."If  that,  is  your  idea,"  Lutchester  re- 
marked suavely,  "why  buy  now?  Why 
not  wait  till  next  week?  Come,"  he  went 
on,  "I  will  have  a  little  flutter  with  you, 
if  you  like,  Fischer.  1  will  bet  you  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  Van  Tevl  here 
shall  hold  the  stakes,  that  a  week  hence 
to-day  Anglo-French  stand  higher  than 
they  do  at  this  moment." 

Fischer  hesitated.  Then  he  turned 
away. 

"1  am  not  a  sportsman,  Mr.  Lutches- 
ter," he  said. 

Lutchester  brushed  away  a  little  dust 
from  his  coat  sleeve. 

"No,"  he  murmured,  "I  agree  with  you. 
Good-morning!"     .     .     . 

Lutchester    walked    out    into    the    sun- 
Continued  on  page  96. 


A   picture  that   gives  some   idea  of  the   overcrowding   in   prison   camps   in 
Germany.     Note  crowded  condition  of  bunks. 


The  Black  Hole  of  Germany 

A  Graphic  Picture  of  Terrible  Conditions  in  War  Prison  Camps 
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HE  Black  Hole  of  Germany"  will 
be  accorded  a  place  in  the  history 
of  the  war.  It  is  by  this  name 
that  British  prisoners,  scattered  all  over 
the  land  of  the  Kaiser,  refer  to  a  prison 
camp  that  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  coal 
fields  of  Westphalia.  The  German  military 
authorities  designate  it  as  Kommando 
47  and  probably  consider  it  a  model  camp. 
It  is  here  that  the  severity  with  which 
British  prisoners  of  war  are  treated 
reaches  its  height.  It  is  an  inferno  of 
rigid  discipline,  unrestrained  brutality 
and  scanty  rations.  To  those  unfortun- 
ates who  have  been  there,  the  Black  Hole 
will  always  stand  as  a  monument  to  the 
worst  sides  of  the  German  character. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  this  article  to  chron- 
icle unreservedly  the  life  of  the  prisoner 
of  war.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear,  however, 
that  the  conditions  under  which  we  suf- 
fered at  the  Black  Hole  are  not  found  in 
like  degree  at  other  camps.  All  camps 
have  not  officers  who  will  stand  prisoners 
at  attention  before  coke  ovens  until  their 
faces  scorch  and  burn,  or  put  them  for 
weeks  at  a  time  in  dead  of  winter  into 
cells  three  feet  by  six  without  any  heat. 
But  even  the  best  camps  are  bad  enough. 


By  John  Evans 

Who  wrote  "Sixteen  Months  in  Germany." 


LIFE  at  Kommando  47  began  at  4 
o'clock  for  those  who  worked  in  the 
mines  and  at  5  o'clock  for  the  coke  makers. 
I  shall  tell  more  presently  about  coke 
making  which  will  explain  why  we  con- 
sidered the  early  rising  squad  the  lucky 
ones.  At  that  early  hour  the  guards 
would  come  to  the  door  and  rout  us  out 
to  our  day  of  heavy  labor.  As  I  explain- 
ed in  a  previous  article,  the  work  in  the 
mines  began  at  5  o'clock  and  continued 
without  cessation  until  3.30  in  the  after- 
noon. We  were  then  through  for  the  day. 
A  bowl  of  turnip  soup  at  7  o'clock  and 
"lights  out"  at  9  were  the  two  remaining 
official  items  in  the  daily  routine. 

There  was  little  in  the  life  of  the  pris- 
oner of  war  but  hard  work  and  continu- 
ed "strafing."  Any  attempts  at  sport  or 
entertainment  were  deliberately  checked 
by  the  authorities  and  at  best  they  were 
undertaken  in  a  half-hearted  way.  The 
exercise  ground  was  so  small  that  it  was 
always  full  to  overflowing,  and  games 
were  strictly  impossible.  In  any  case  the 
detention  cells  were  placed  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  grounds,  so  that  there  was 
no  available  space  for  sports.  There  was 
a  certain  amount  of  card  playing  in  the 


evenings  in  the  barracks  given  over  to 
British  and  Canadian  prisoners,  but  here 
again  the  matter  of  space  was  a  distinct 
handicap.  There  were  two  hundred  and 
fifty  of  us  quartered  in  a  space  thirty 
feet  by  thirty.  Most  of  the  men  found 
it  necessary,  if  the  weather  were  chill 
enough  to  keep  them  indoors,  to  spend  the 
evenings  in  their  flea-infested  bunks. 
Competition  for  places  around  the  two 
coke-burning  stoves  that  heated  the  place 
was  keen,  and  at  times  acrimonious.  It 
finally  developed  into  a  matter  of  taking 
your  turn. 

The  camp  officers  seemed  to  have  one 
set  purpose — to  give  the  "Englanders" 
the  worst  of  it  in  everything.  They  were 
by  no  means  gentle  with  the  French  and 
Russians,  but  there  was  added  venom  and 
meanness  in  all  their  dealings  with  us. 
The  French  used  to  hold  concerts  right 
along  and  it  served  to  keep  them  cheered 
up.  But  whenever  the  officers  learned 
that  we  were  planning  something  of  the 
kind  they  would  immediately  find  a  pre- 
text to  stop  it.  Anything  would  serve. 
One  of  our  number  would  run  foul  of  some 
camp  rule  and  by  way  of  punishment  the 
order  would  be  given  to  stop  the  enter- 
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Just  for  contrast:  A  German  prisoner 
in  England. 

tainment.  Characteristically  enough  the 
order  of  prohibition  would  be  delayed  un- 
til the  last  moment.  During  the  fourteen 
months  that  I  spent  in  this  camp  the  Brit- 
ish were  only  allowed  to  hold  three  con- 
certs. 

The  strain  of  the  hard  work  and  the 
monotony  of  it  all  told  on  the  prisoners. 
They  became  moody  and  queer.  It  was 
not  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  see  a 
group  sitting  around  and  exchanging  not 
a  word— just  sitting  there,  silent,  brood- 
ing. I  think  most  of  the  prisoners  were 
mentally  unhinged.  Well,  it  was  enough 
to  upset  the  equilibrium  of  the  strongest 
mind. 

This  condition  was  most  pronounced 
among  the  men  who  had  accepted  the  in- 
evitability of  the  situation.  Most  of  our 
fellows  were  convinced  that  escape  was 
impossible  and  they  allowed  themselves 
to  get  into  a  low  condition  of  mind  as  a 
result.  They  had  lost  all  hope.  A  few  of 
us  were  continually  on  the  alert  for 
chances  to  get  away  and  this  kept  us 
stirred  up.  We  had,  at  least,  a  shred  of 
hope  left. 

D  ERHAPS  the  most  inhuman  side  of 
1  the  treatment  we  received  at  the  Black 
Hole  was  in  the  matter  of  the  care  of 
sick  and  wounded.  The  medical  officer 
took  it  for  granted  that  everyone  who 
came  to  him  was  shamming.  Unless  it 
was  possible  to  show  a  temperature  or  a 


serious  wound  or  sore,  the  applicant 
was  gruffly  ordered  back  to  work. 
I  have  seen  some  of  my  comrades 
hustled  off  to  the  mine  or  coke  ovens 
who  could  hardly  walk  with  rheu- 
matism or  who  were  nearly  fainting 
from  sheer  exhaustion.  Rheuma- 
tism was  a  common  complaint,  ow- 
ing to  the  dampness  of  the  bar- 
racks, but  the  prisoner  who  applied 
for  exemption  from  work  on  that 
score  was  taught  a  painful  lesson. 

"Rheumatism?"  the  medical  offi- 
cer would  say.  "Good!  It  is  soon 
cured." 

The  patient  would  be  ushered  into 
a  special  room  of  the  lazaret  where 
a  powerful  electric  battery  was 
kept.  If  the  part  complained  of 
was  the  arm,  the  pad  would  be  applied  to 
the  arm  and  a  current  turned  on  power- 
ful enough  to  make  the  unfortunate  man 
scream  with  agony.  It  was  kept  up  until 
the  patient  would  beg  and  implore  that 
the  current  be  turned  off. 

"Good!"  the  officer  would  say.  "That 
will  cure  the  rheumatism.  Back  to  work 
with  you  now  and  if  the  arm  still  bothers 
more  electricity  will  be  needed." 

A  second  treatment  was  never  sought. 
Men  crept  off  to  work  with  stiffened  joints 
that  made  the  use  of  pick  and  shovel  al- 
most impossible  rather  than  face  the  tor- 
ture of  that  electrical  ordeal. 

I  had  very  painful  experiences  with  the 
medical  officer  myself.  Once  I  developed 
an  abscess  under  my  arm,  due,  I  suppose, 
to  insufficient  food  and  general  weakness. 
I  reported  it,  as  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  me  to  work.  The  medical  officer  said 
gruffly  that  he  would  fix  me  up.  He  pro- 
duced some  variety  of  pump  with  a  glass 
tube  attached  and  placed  the  tube  over 
the  abscess.  I  protested  that  it  had  not 
yet  come  to  a  head,  but  the  officer  grunted 
and  roughly  applied  the  pressure. 

I  could  see  the  flesh  rise  in  the  tube. 
The  pain  was  so  terrific  that  I  cried  out 
to  him  to  stop.  He  went  right  ahead  until 
the  suction  drew  the  blood  through  the 
skin.  The  red  drops  oozed  out  like  beads 
of  perspiration — but  the  abscess  did  not 
break.  Finally  he  stopped  the  torture, 
convinced  that  he  was  wrong.  I  stagger- 
ed to  a  window  of  the  lazaret  and  collaps- 
ed, completely  overcome  with  the  pain. 
The  officer  proceeded  to  wash  the  tube 
without  paying  any  heed  to  me  at  all. 


Then  he  took  a  bucket  of 
water  and  poured  it  over  me 
as  I  lay  on  the  floor.  When 
I  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  get  to  my  feet  the  sore 
was  bandaged  and  I  was 
ordered  to  report  for  work. 
Then  there  was  the  case 

of  H ,  one  of  the  British 

prisoners.  He  got  some  in- 
fection in  one  of  his  fingers 
and  reported  it  to  the  officer. 
The  latter  looked  at  it  im- 
patiently and  refused  to  do 
anything  for  it.  Shortly 
after  blood-poisoning  set  in 

and    poor    H lost    the 

finger. 

A  FTER  my  third  unsuc- 
**-   cessf ul    attempt    to 
escape   I   was    sentenced   to 
fourteen  days  "black" — soli- 
tary confinement  on  bread 
and    water.         I    had    been 
brought  back  from  the  bor- 
der in  a  very  weak  condition. 
A  high  fever  was  settling  on 
me,  the  result  of  exposure  and  lack  of 
food.     I  remember  very  little  about  the 
proceedings  except  that  I  was  forced  to 
stand  up  before  the  Kommandant  while 
the  room  swam  around  me.     I  could  see 
nothing  and  could  just  barely  hear  the 
sharp  tones  of  the  Kommandant  as  he 
pronounced  sentence  on  me.    It  must  have 
been  apparent  to  every  man  in  the  room 
that  I  was  sickening  for  something  seri- 
ous, but  it  made  no  difference  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  sentence. 

I  was  put  into  a  damp  cell,  three  feet 
by  six  and  seven  feet  high.  There  was  a 
mouldy,  foul-smelling  tick  on  the  floor 
on  to  which  I  dropped  like  a  log.  The 
guards  closed  up  the  window  so  that  not 
a  ray  of  light  came  through  and  then 
went  away.  I  stayed  there  alone  for  two 
weeks. 

I  was  in  a  raging  fever  for  the  first 
few  days  and  my  memory  is  very  hazy.  I 
can  remember  that  the  guards  came  in  at 
intervals  and  left  hunks  of  black  bread 
beside  me,  which,  of  course,  I  did  not 
touch.  I  was  frantic  for  water  and 
eagerly  drank  all  that  they  would  bring. 
Whether  I  ever  actually  lapsed  into 
delirium,  I  do  not  know. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  a  couple 
of  guards  came  in  and  rolled  me  off  the 
tick  with  as  much  ceremony  as  if  I 
were  a  bag  of  potatoes.  Then  they  hauled 
it  out  and  put  another  tick  in  its  place. 
They  left  me  on  the  floor.  I  was  so  weak 
that  it  took  me  a  long  time  to  roll  back 
on  the  tick. 

Fourteen  days  alone  in  a  reeking  hole 
and  not  a  ray  of  light  except  when  the 
guards  opened  the  door!  The  fever 
worked  itself  out  finally  and  left  me  so 
weak  that  I  could  hardly  reach  the  pan  of 
water  on  the  floor  beside  me.  Every  day 
the  guards  brought  in  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  bread  and  every  fourth  day  a 
bowl  of  turnip  soup.  Even  when  I  got 
enough  strength  back  to  eat  I  gained  little 
on  that  fare.  They  had  to  help  me  out 
when  my  turn  was  out.  And  I  was 
ordered  back  to  work  at  once ! 

The  guards  seemed  to  be  at  perfect 
liberty  to  use  us  as  they  liked.  There  was 
a  young  -Scotchman  named  Monnie,  a 
husky  lad  who  literally  writhed  under  the 
necessity  of  accepting  the  treatment. 
Once  he  flared  out  angrily  at  a  guard  who 
had  roughly  shoved  him  out  of  the  road. 
The  guard  raised  his  bayonet  and  thrust 
deliberately  and  savagely  at  Mennie's 
face.     The  point  caught  him  in  the  cheek 
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British  prisoners  digKing  trenches  outside  a  prison  cimp. 


and   ripped  the  flesh,  leaving  a  gaping 
wound. 

The  guard  laughed  and  walked  on, 
flaunting  his  bayonet  with  its  tip  of 
scarlet.  Poor  Mennie  carried  an  ugly 
scar  as  a  result  of  the  guard's  little  plea- 
santry. Nothing  came  of  the  incident,  of 
course. 

THE  most  flagrant  case  was  the  de- 
liberate murder  of  one  of  our  number. 
It  occurred  shortly  after  I  arrived  at 
the  Black  Hole  and  I  can  remember  still 
the  horror  that  it  implanted  in  our  minds. 
We  lived  after  that  in  a  state  of  continual 
apprehension,  never  knowing  what  might 
happen. 

The  murder  occurred  in  the  mine. 
Four  of  our  fellows  had  found  a  worked- 
out  gallery  end  and  were  enjoying  a  quiet 
little  rest  when  one  of  the  guards 
stumbled  on  them.  He  was  an  irascible 
fellow  and  he  immediately  charged  at 
them  with  his  bayonet,  roaring  impreca- 
tions. The  four  turned  and  ran  with  the 
guard  after  them.  They  came  to  an  ele- 
vator shaft  and  found  the  hoist  above 
with  the  cable  stretching  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  sixty  feet  below.  Two  of 
them  got  away  by  "shinning"  down  the 
cable.  One  of  the  other  two — I  won't 
mention  his  name — was  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  shaft  intending  to  follow  suit 
when  the  guard  came  up  behind  him.  By 
this  time  the  guard  was  beside  himself 
with  rage.  He  charged  at  the  man  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  the  shaft  and  deliber- 
ately clubbed  him  until  he  lost  his  balance 
and  tumbled  headfirst  into  the  pit.  His 
two  comrades  climbing  down  the  cable, 
saw  his  body  hurtle  past  them  in  the  dark 
and  then  heard  a  dull  thud  beneath.  The 
poor  fellow  was  probably  killed  instantly. 
The  fourth  man  got  away.  The  guard 
who  had  spent  his  insane  fury  let  him 
go  unmolested. 

There  was  an  investigation,  of  course. 
The  prisoners  had  decided  to  demand 
justice  and  they  charged  the  guard  with 
murder.  The  fourth  man,  who  had  seen 
it  all;  gave  his  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
guard  had  deliberately  knocked  his  victim 
down  the  shaft.     The  guard  was  exoner- 


ated and  the  witness  was  sentenced  to 
four  months'  solitary  imprisonment.  I 
saw  him  when  he  came  out  —  weak, 
wasted,  with  a  look  in  his  eyes  that  would 
have  startled  me  if  I  had  not  seen  a 
semblance  of  the  same  thing  in  the  eyes 
of  so  many  of  the  men  around  me. 

I  WANT  to  describe  the  detention  sys- 
tem in  fuller  detail.  There  were  14 
cells  in  all,  making  up  what  the  authori- 
ties called  a  "rest  house."  All  the  cells 
were  the  same  size  as  the  one  in  which  I 
spent  my  terrible  two  weeks'  ordeal. 
Each  call  had  a  tiny  barred  window  which 
was  sealed  up  if  the  prisoner  had  been 
sentenced  to  "black."  The  place  was 
never  heated.  If  a  man  were  unlucky 
enough  to  incur  sentence  during  the 
winter  he  suffered  unspeakably  in  those 
cold,  cramped  cells.  It  was  a  common 
trick  of  the  authorities  to  put  three  men 
in  a  cell,  generally  an  Englishman,  a 
Frenchman  and  a  Russian.  Remember, 
the  cells  were  three  feet  by  six.  When 
three  men  were  herded  into  one  of  these 
holes,  it  meant  that  they  had  to  sit  hud- 
dled together,  knee  to  knee,  rubbing 
shoulders  and  saturating  the  air  with 
different  national  odors. 

Each  day  these  were  allowed  a  few 
minutes  in  the  fresh  air.  A  guard  would 
come  and  take  each  man  out  in  turn. 
This  gave  an  opportunity  to  get  washed. 
There  were  no  sanitary  conveniences  in 
the  cells. 

MUCH  has  been  written  and  told 
about  the  scantiness  and  the  bad- 
ness, nay,  the  putridity,  of  the  food  served 
to  prisoners.  No  real  conception  of  how 
bad  it  was  can  be  gained,  however,  from 
a  mere  description  of  the  fare.  It  is 
necessary  to  tell  how  it  was  prepared  to 
get  an  idea  of  how  it  tasted. 

We  got  the  same  fare  always — black 
bread,  turnip  soup  and  coffee.  On  very 
rare  occasions  there  was  a  bit  of  meat  in 
the  soup.  It  was  not  very  desirable  meat, 
being  strong  and  highly  odorous.  We 
often  wondered  what  it  was.  One  day  I 
found  out. 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  cook  house.    A 


A  typical 
German     guard. 

French  prisoner 
was  engaged 
there  around  the 
big  pots  where 
the  inevitable 
soup  was  being 
prepared.  He 
was  a  sort  of  as- 
sistant chef.  The 
smell    arising 

from  the  pots  was  so  nauseating  that  I 
thought  at  first  of  bolting  out. 

"That'll  be  grand  to  eat,"  I  said  to  the 
French  prisoner.  "What  in  thunder  are 
you  cooking?    Dead  horse?     Dog  meat?" 

"Exactly,"  said  the  Frenchman.  "Dog 
meat." 

He  lifted  the  lid  and  the  odor  in  the 
room  became  noticeably  worse.  Floating 
around  in  the  thick,  pulpy  mass  of  tur- 
nips were — yes,  parts  of  dog  meat,  un- 
questionably canine.  I  bolted  out.  It  was 
more  than  I  could  stand  even  with  a 
stomach  inured  to  eating  prison  fare. 
We  had  meat  in  our  turnip  soup  that  day 
which  I  did  not  enjoy;  but  I  did  not  say 
anything  to  the  rest.  Where  ignorance 
assists  digestion  it  is  folly  to  be  wise. 

Before  Christmas  it  was  given  out  that, 
through  the  benignancy  of  the  Kommand- 
ant,  we  would  be  given  three  days  holi- 
days from  work.  Unfortunately  for  me 
I  was  not  to  enjoy  the  rest.  I  had  been 
charged  with  laziness  in  the  mine  by  the 
staggers  (foremen)  and  so  was  told  off  to 
assist  in  the  cookhouse  during  the  three 
days.  The  charge  was  a  just  one.  I  was 
incorrigibly  slow  in  the  mine.  It  went 
against  the  grain  to  produce  coal  to  run 
the  munition  plants  of  the  Kaiser  and  I 
had  reduced  the  matter  of  non-producing 
to  an  exact  science.  The  staggers  knew 
this  and  were  right  on  my  heels  all  the 
time.    Well,  I  lost  my  Christmas  holiday. 

During  the  whole  of  the  three  days  I 
was  kept  busy  peeling  turnips.  I  was 
stationed  in  a  corner  of  the  cookhouse 
and  the  turnips  were  piled  up  in  front 
of  me.  They  were  covered  with  mud  and 
by  the  time  I  had  been  at  work  five  min- 
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utes  my  hands  were  thoroughly  grimy.  I 
was  not  allowed  to  stop  and  wash,  so  the 
turnips  left  me  pretty  well  mud-caked. 
They  were  immediately  thrown  into  a  big 
grinding  machine  and  reduced  to  a  pulp. 
This  pulp,  a  mixture  of  turnip  and  mud, 
was  put  right  into  the  pots  and  made  into 
soup.  No  wonder  we  found  our  mouths 
full  of  sand  after  eating  the  soup. 

When  I  first  arrived  at  Kommando  47 
there  was  a  special  dinner  served  on  Sun- 
days to  all  who  could  pay  a  mark.  It  con- 
sisted of  potatoes,  served  with  the  turnip 
soup.  After  about  two  months,  however, 
this  great  luxury  was  cut  off,  and  the 
poor  fellows  in  the  camp  have  not  tasted 
a  potato  since. 

OF  course,  our  sufferings  in  the  matter 
of  food  were  as  nothing  compared  to 
what  the  Russians  had  to  endure.  We  got 
our  Red  Cross  parcels  and  managed  to 
eke  out  an  existence,  but  most  of  the  poor 
Slavs  had  to  live  on  the  prison  fare.  It 
was  terrible  to  see  them,  big  and  husky 
fellows  falling  away  to  mere  skeletons. 
They  would  come  over  to  our  side  and  beg 


for  food.  We  gave  them  all  we  could. 
Once  some  bread  came  through  from 
Switzerland  which  had  become  blue  and 
mouldy  on  the  way.  We  hesitated  at  first 
about  offering  this  to  them,  but  the  Rus- 
sians seized  it  avidly.  They  soaked  it  in 
water  and  ate  it  ravenously. 

Often,  when  they  were  marching  off  to 
work,  men  in  the  Russian  lines  would 
topple  over.  They  were  faint  from  lack 
of  food. 

We  did  our  best  for  them  and  shared 
our  food  as  liberally  as  we  could.  The 
French,  however,  exploited  the  simple- 
minded  Slavs,  selling  them  food  at  steep 
prices  and  trading  with  them.  Sometimes 
a  gaunt  Russian  would  sell  his  boots  for  a 
tin  of  bully  beef.  This  practice  was 
pretty  general  among  the  French  and 
created  a  certain  amount  of  hard  feeling 
between  us. 

It  was  not  possible  to  get  very  close  to 
the  Russians  nor  to  find  out  anything 
much  about  them.  They  were  a  dumb, 
passive  lot,  knowing  no  language  but  their 
own  and  quite  devoid  of  intelligence  for 
the  most  part.     They  did  not  cause  the 


German  guards  any  trouble.  They 
worked  until  they  dropped  and  accepted 
any  form  of  ill-treatment  with  the  stoical 
resignation  of  the  Slav  race.  We  knew 
this,  however,  that  the  Russians  hated 
the  Germans  with  a  hatred  more  deep- 
seated  even  than  our  own.  It  is  a  racial 
hatred  that  has  its  foundation  in  the  old 
undying  enmity  of  Slav  for  Teuton,  the 
heritage  of  centuries  of  conflict.  I  cannot 
think  that  Russia  will  ever  be  able  to  live 
at  peace  under  the  dominance  of  Germany. 
The  old  enmity  will  bring  the  Slavs  back 
to  fight  for  their  independence  again. 

T  SAW  very  few  Belgian  prisoners. 
*  There  was  a  camp  of  civilian  prisoners 
near  us.  They  had  been  deported  from 
Belgium  and  were  kept  as  closely  confined 
as  we  were,  in  a  camp  surrounded  by 
barb-wire  barricades  and  and  sentries 
with  fixed  bayonets.  We  seldom  saw  any- 
thing of  these  poor  fellows,  but  word  got 
to  us  somehow  that  they  were  on  strike. 
They  had  been  ordered  to  work  in  muni- 
Continued  on  page  77. 
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The  Ships  of  England 


By  J.  Victor 

Illustrated    by    D.    Howe  hi- n 


What  is  the  Empire's  foundation,  the  rock  of  England's  might? 
I  e  ask  in  shame  with  bended  head  and,  heavens,  well  ye  might! 
We  and  our  fighting  brothers  form  the  steady  base, 
The  bottom  rung  from  which  has  sprung  your  splendid  pride  of 

race. 
We,  merchant  ships  of  England,  from  Mersey,  Clyde,  and  Tyne, 
That  brave  the  deep  so  ye  may  keep  intact  the  battle  line! 

The  long  Pacific  knows  us  well  from  Yokohama  Day 

To  the  Strait  Magellan  crags  around  which  the  tide  rips  play; 

From  Auckland,  past  the  frowning  Horn,  with  cargo  frozen 

through, 
Full  fifty  days  without  delays  in  calm  and  tempest  too; 
From  China  and  Vancouver,  through  the  Panama's  white  heat, 
Day  after  day  we  thresh  our  way  that  ye  at  home  may  eat. 

Across  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  coral  reefs  abound, 

And  the  lazy,  long-backed  seas  that  raise  a  soothing  slumber 

sound, 
With  the  flying-fish  a-scuttling,  the  porpoise  on  the  beam, 
We  forge  ahead  with  awning  spread  to  join  the  endless  stream 
Of  tankers,  tramps,  and  troopships  which  flows  by  night  and 

day, 

With  ready  help  from  bush  and  veldt  to  say  the  War  Lord 
nay! 


Up  in  the  frigid  Arctic,  where  the  seal  and  walrus  play, 
And  the  polar  bear  and  reindeer  have  undisputed  sway, 
Through  the  dark  and  awesome  silence  of  the  long,  long  northern 

night, 
By  berg  and  floe,  in  driven  snow,  like  spectres,  ghostly  white, 
We  grope  along  the  ice-bound  ports  that  skirt  the  cold  White  Sea 
t  rom  peak  and  mast  the  frozen  blast  blows  out  your  standard 

free. 

On  the  great  Atlantic  highways  we  know  each  crested  wave, 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  Table  Bay,  back  to  the  White  Man's  Grave; 

Vie  dare  the   blind  Newfoundland  Banks— our  plaintive   fog- 
horns cry — 
By  rcck'ning  dead  and  deep-sea  leadwe  creep'neath  shrouded  sin/. 
And  when  the  western  windwhips  upthe  great  green  seas  astern, 

We  stagger  home  through  the  danger  zone  that  ye  may  live  and 

We  are  bed-rock  of  the  Empire  for  which  your  fathers  bled; 
We  stiffen  still  the  keel  they  laid,  with  our  brave  unhonored 
dead — 

We,  merchant  ships  of  England,  from  Humber,  Thames  and  Tees, 
Chance  the  blow  of  the  unseen  foe,  ive  feed  the  unfed  seas, 
And  our  riven  hulls  lie  rusting  amid  the  weed  and  slime; 
f  or  we  re  the  base  on  which  ye  place  your  heritage  sublime. 
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A  Story  of  Mystery  and  Adventure  in  Northern  Canada 
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(  1IAPTER  VII. 

SLOWLY  passed  the  winking  hours 
till,  ere  morning,  a  sudden  change 
came  into  the  atmosphere  and  the 
intensity  of  the  cold  lessened.  Simul- 
taneously from  the  east  drifted  a  few 
flakes  of  snow,  till,  gradually  increasing, 
these  dancing  atoms  obscured  the  sea  and 
even  the  summits  of  nearby  ridges.  Jock, 
on  guard  even  while  he  slept,  awoke  with 
the  first  touch  of  these  minute  but  icy 
fingers  and  peered  into  the  murky  ob- 
scurity  around  him. 

Presently,  with  an  instinctive  move- 
ment, his  hand  shot  out  and  he  gripped 
his  rifle,  while  his  brows  tightened  into 
a  heavy  line.  Thus  tense,  he  waited 
immovably  while  the  leaden  moments 
passed.  From  the  wilderness  there  had 
drifted  to  him  some  mysterious  signal 
that,  curiously  enough,  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish by  either  sound  or  vision.  It 
seemed  rather  the  exchange  of  one  kind 
of  silence  for  another,  which  carried  with 
it  a  vague  and  unnamable  suggestion  of 
danger.  There  was  no  cry  or  bark  of 
animal,  no  tread  of  flat  or  pointed  paw, 
but  for  all  of  this  the  giant  reckoned 
that  somewhere  and  somehow  just  beyond 
the  range  of  sight  there  was  peril  voice- 
less and  insistent. 

One  hour  passed,  and  another,  till  over 
the  desolate  waste  stole  the  first  faint 
and  crepitant  messengers  of  dawn.  Far 
in  the  north  the  shimmering  aurora 
trembled,  paled  and  faded,  while  slowly 
and  in  ghostlike  perspective  there  swam 
into  view  the  long  successive  ridges  that 
spread  westward  like  a  turbulent  and 
suddenly  solidified  sea.  It  was  not  till 
day  had  actually  arrived  that  the  tension 
slackened  and  his  great  body  leaned  back 
with  a  sigh  of  relief.  Half  an  hour  later 
he  stretched  out  a  hand  and  gently 
pushed  his  still  slumbering  companion. 
"Bill."  he  said  quietly.     "Bill,  wake  up!" 

For  an  instant  there  was  silence,  then, 
as  though  in  his  very  ears  there  sounded 
a  voice.  It  was  not  the  voice  of  the  still 
unconscious  skipper,  but  it  came  apparent- 
ly from  close  at  hand.  Starting  violent- 
ly. Jock  felt  the  hair  rise  prickling  on 
his  head  while,  with  infinite  slowness,  his 
grey  eves  came  round  to  a  point  not  fifty 
feet  from  where  he  lay  and  immediately 
in   front. 

There,  showing  now  in  barely  visible 
proportion,  was  a  low  snow  wall  that, 
backed  against  the  southerlv  rising 
ground,  was  almost  indistinguishable.  It 
was,  perhaps,  twenty  feet  long  and  three 
high.  Even  while  Jock  gaped  at  it,  there 
lifted  slowly  from  behind  its  crystalline 
battlement,  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a 
man  who.  with  rifle  levelled  at  Jock's 
broad  breast,  laughed  hoarsely  over  the 
steady  sights  of  his  gleaming  weapon. 
The  laugh  was  the  laugh  of  Nanook. 

It  might  have  been  moments  later  be- 
fore, to  right  and  left  of  the  brown- 
faced  hunter,  there  appeared  two  others 
similarly  armed.    These,  at  a  signal  came 


STNO  leant  MacTier,  of  the 

■  I  I'olicr,  accepts  a 
private  commission  from  a  wealthy 
famii  niul  to  search  in  the  far 

Canadian  north  for  Henry  Itintoul,  who 
has  disappeared.  The  only  clue  is  an 
Imptr/tet  map  which  came  through  the 
mails  which  indicates  that  Hintoul  is 
In  Id  a  prisoner  on  an  island  in  the  wal- 
rus country.  MacTier  el  ship 
"Siren"  and  its  crew,  with  Salty  Bill, 
its  owner,  in  charge,  and  sets  sail  for 
Hudson's  Bay.  As  they  approach  the 
of  Labrador  the  crew, 
hit  hy  Bltiek  Matt,  the  mate,  shows 
mutinous  symptoms.  At  Chimo  Trad- 
ing Post  they  pick  up  an  Esquimo 
MM  .  who  mysteriously  offers 
to  guide  them  to  the  country  from 
which  the  ninp  rmni  .  Early  in  the 
r  finds  Nanook  plotting 
with  Black  Mutt  to  secure  control  of 
the  ship.  The  ship  is  landed  on  a 
strange  island  in  Hudson's  Bay.  Mac- 
Tier  niul  Salty  Bill  go  ashore,  taking 
He  gives  them  the 
«/i/)  during  the  night  spent  on  shore 
unit  in  flic  morning  they  find  the  ship 


round  either  end  of  the  barrier  and  ad- 
vanced deliberately. 

"Your  guns!"  barked  Nanook.  "Give 
them   your  guns!" 

Jock  groaned   in  spirit  and,  his  hands 

went  up  in   token  of  surrender.      Fight, 

be  might  fight,  but  with  no  hope  of 

winning.     His  brain   set  swiftly  at  work 

even  while  he  capitulated. 

"Bill!"  he  said  roughlv,  his  arms  yet 
upheld.    "Bill,  wake  up!" 

Now  into  the  sensations  of  those  who 
drag  themselves  wearily  back  to  con- 
sciousness only  to  find  that  they  are  in 
the  grip  of  a  traitor  inconceivably  crafty, 
no  man  can  enter  save  he  who  has  been 
thus  aroused.  But,  after  a  few  tortured 
moments,  during  which  Salty  Bill  swore 
with  all  the  decorative  effect  mastered 
by  those  who  have  sailed  the  seven  - 
the  expedition  that  had  set  forth  to  find 
and  rescue  Henry  Rintoul  found  itself 
disarmed  and  captive  in  a  land  which, 
so  far  as  they  knew,  was  tenanted  only 
by  white  bears  and  wolves  and  a  human- 
ity more  menacing  than  the  very  wolves 
themselves.  But,  be  it  known,  that  even 
as  danger  thickened  and  the  future  seem- 
ed more  hopeless  than  he  had  ever  con- 
ceived, the  quiet  brain  of  Sergeant  Mac- 
Tier,  acclimatizing  itself  to  new  con- 
ditions, cast  away  the  things  of  yesterday 
and  braced  itself  for  this  new  and  poig- 
nant contest. 

Nanook  motioned  to  his  companions, 
who.  stepping  swiftly  forward,  snatched 
up  the  two  rifles.  A  grin  of  triumph 
spread  over  the  hunter's  face.  "It  is 
more  safe  for  you  if  you  cannot  shoot. 
Now,  when  you  have  eaten,  we  will  go 
on." 

"Where?"  demanded  Jock  in  a  voice 
of  deadly  calmness. 

For  answer  the  Husky  waved  his  arm 


to  the  north.  "There  is  much  that  is  not 
marked  on  any  white  man's  map.  Already 
you  have  seen  some  of  it,  and  if  you  are 
wise  you  will  live  to  see  more.  Once 
again  I  say,  eat." 

At  that  the  two  captives  settled  silently 
to  the  strangest  meal  they  had  ever  at- 
tacked, while  Nanook  sat  cross-legged  on 
the  snow,  his  rifle  across  his  knees, 
watching  them  with  sleek  and  undis- 
guised satisfaction.  Salty  Bill  champed 
usly,  breaking  out  into  strange  and 
startling  oaths,  as  he  stared  with  utter 
hatred  at  the  man  who  had  compassed 
the  theft  of  the  Siren.  Jock  alone  seem- 
ed unmoved,  so  unmoved  that  his  com- 
posure amounted  almost  to  indifference. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  rose  and  looked 
placidly  into  Nanook's  crafty  eyes. 

"We  are  ready,"  he  said  evenly. 

The  hunter  nodded,  and,  turning,  mo- 
tioned to  something  apparently  invisible 
beyond  a  nearby  ridge.  On  the  instant, 
there  followed  the  sharp  crack  of  a  whip. 
From  between  the  heaped  snowbanks 
raced  out  a  team  of  five  Husky  dogs  be- 
hind which  lurched  a  narrow  sledge. 
Hard  on  the  tail  of  the  sledge  a  fleet- 
footed  Husky  sent  his  four-fathom  lash 
whistling  over  the  tawny  backs  of  the 
yelping  team  as,  in  a  whirl,  they  sped 
down  hill  at  the  master's  summons. 

"You  will  not  be  hurt.  There  are 
many  reasons  why,  and  of  these  perhaps 
you  may  learn.  You  will  travel  on  the 
sledge  and  the  other  will  walk.  It  may 
he  added  with  a  baffling  smile, 
"that  there  will  be  many  questions." 

A  FEW  moments  later,  after  MacTier 
had  been  tucked  carefully  into  the 
bearskins  which  were  piled  high  on  the 
stiff  framework  of  the  sledge,  this  strange 
caravan  turned  northward.  Ahead  march- 
ed one  Huskv,  the  straining  dogs  hard 
at  the  tail  of  his  shoes.  Followed  Salty 
Bill,  and  Nanook  close  behind.  Last  of 
all  the  third  and  fourth  Huskies  swung 
silently  along.  It  was  strange  for  Jock 
to  sit  effortless  while  the  naked  land- 
scape slid  slowly  bv:  strange  to  watch 
the  swaying  back  of  the  mysterious  man 
who  piloted  this  voiceless  procession,  and 
fascinating  to  note  the  extraordinary 
strength  and  wisdom  of  the  five  dogs 
that,  tugging  each  at  his  single  trace, 
spread  out  fanlike  before  the  creaking 
sledge.  There  was  no  fear  in  Jock's 
valiant  spirit  but  only  a  mute  and  quench- 
less amazement. 

Half  an  hour  later  Nanook  lifted  his 
hands  and  pointed  toward  the  north- 
west. "Big  lake,"  he  said  shortly. 
"There  is  a  big  lake  marked  on  the  map 
the  lost  man  sent  you.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  same."  His  intonation  carried  with 
it  the  faintest  trace  of  derision. 

In  the  breasts  of  the  captives  there  set 
up,  as  they  stared,  an  unwonted  com- 
motion. Here,  almost  on  the  very  edge 
of  this  mysterious  land,  was  the  third 
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definite  confirmation  of  Henry  Rintoul's 
half  legible  scrawl.  It  was  a  lake,  and 
it  stretched  north,  its  flat  and  glistening 
expanse  carrying  unbroken  into  the  hori- 
zon. From  where  they  stood  it  had  the 
shape  of  a  gigantic  sausage.  Jock 
moistened  his  lips  and  leaned  forward. 

Now  it  was  not  the  habit  of  Sergeant 
MacTier  to  plunge  bull-headed  where  he 
desired  information,  and  so  it  came  that 
another  mile  of  crunching  snow  was 
covered  ere  he  spoke.  And  from  the  man- 
ner of  his  speech  one  might  have  in- 
ferred that  his  destination  was  a  matter 
of  complete  indifference. 

"The  country  north  of  here?"  he 
hazarded  carelessly,  "what's  that  like, 
Nanook?" 

"It  is  what  you  shall  see,"  grunted 
his  captor,  suavely. 

"Aye,  I  reckoned  as  much,  but  how 
far  does  it  go?" 

"It  may  be  three  days'  journey,  it  may 
be  six.  One  cannot  tell  what  weather 
is  coming." 

"Just  so,"  continued  Jock  imperturb- 
ably,  "but  travelling  as  we  are   now?" 

"On  the  third  night  you  will  sleep  in 
comfort  in  a  fine  igloo  and  have  fresh 
seal  meat  for  dinner." 

Three  days'  journey,  thought  Jock  to 
himself,  meant  perhaps  forty-five  miles, 
for  the  going  was  heavy.  "And  beyond 
that,"  he  hazarded,  "there  is  the  sea?" 

"Yes,  after  another  day's  journey," 
said  Nanook  almost  carelessly. 

"And  there  one  finds  many  walrus?" 
Jock's  voice  had  taken  on  a  pitch  that 
was  almost  genial. 

"So  it  is  marked  on  the  map  of  the 
lost  white  man.  He  has  put  down  the 
lake  and  the  lake  you  have  already  seen, 
and  there  are  many  walrus  in  Hudson 
Bay,  so  no  doubt  he  was  right  to  put  them 
down  too.  My  friend  is  thirsty  for  much 
knowledge." 

"Is  it  strange,"  hazarded  MacTier 
carelessly,  "since  we  are  the  first  white 
men  who  have  ever  been  here  except  one?" 

"Except  one,"  echoed  the  Husky 
satirically.    "How  is  it  you  know  that?" 

"By  the  map,  of  course,  that  came 
from  here. 

"Perhaps  the  map  came  from  here  and 
perhaps  it  was  made  by  a  man  who  was 
here  at  one  time  but  has  since  been  taken 
away  or  else  is  dead.  What  promise 
have  I  given  to  find  any  man?"  The  tones 
lifted  coldly. 

'T1  HE  heart  of  Salty  Bill  sank  within 
■*■  him.  It  was  true  that  Nanook  had 
promised  nothing  except  to  guide  them 
to  the  tribe  of  whose  prisoner  he  had 
been  told,  the  tribe  for  whom  magic  had 
been  made  to  their  soul's  delight.  And, 
just  as  he  began  to  yield  to  a  dumb  de- 
spair, Jock's  voice  came  in  again  with  a 
ring  like  steel. 

"It  may  be  that  Nanook  knows  more 
than  he  is  saying,  and  that  for  his  own 
purpose  he  has  taken  our  rifles  and  made 
us  prisoners,  and  it  may  be  that  Nanook 
is  foolish  enough  to  think  that  a  little 
glory  among  his  own  people  is  gTeat 
enough  to  make  the  punishment  that  will 
come  seem  of  small  account.  But  if 
Nanook  is  wise,  and  I  think  he  is  wise, 
he  will  understand  that  many  white  men 
with  their  ship  cannot  be  lost  without  the 
knowledge  of  many  other  white  men  and 
that  there  is  no  place  in  the  North  in 
which  he  can  hide  and  escape  that  which 
will  surely  follow.     I  have  spoken." 

There  followed  for  an  instant  only  the 
creaking  of  the  Husky's  shoes  as  he 
ploughed  stolidly  on  till,  with  undisguised 
contempt,     his     throaty     tones     sounded 


again.  "I  have  not  said  that  I  am  wise, 
and  my  friend  does  not  know  what  else 
there  is  that  I  have  not  said.  Much 
wealth,  even  the  wealth  of  five  black  fox- 
skins,  has  been  offered  me,  and — " 

Suddenly  Salty  Bill  broke  in  with  a 
frightful  oath.  "Five  black  foxskins, 
you  copper-colored  traitor.  Who's  fool 
enough  now  to  give  you  that?  You'll 
do  damned  well  if  you  save  your  own 
skin." 

"I  have  often  wondered,"  went  on 
Nanook,  apparently  undisturbed,  "how  it 
is  that  in  the  Husky  tongue  we  cannot 
speak  like  the  captain  of  a  whaling  ship. 
It  must  be  hard  work  to  talk  like  that 
and  in  the  North  one  does  not  do  that 
which  need  not  be  done." 

"Oh,  go  on,  Nanook,  go  on!"  snarled 
the  skipper,  with  bitter  irony.  "You're 
holding  all  the  cards  now." 

"And  Nanook  does  not  care  for 
wealth?"  Jock's  voice  was  as  level  as 
ever. 

"Perhaps  there  is  something  which  is 
worth  more  than  wealth.  You  thought 
that  to  get  what  you  wanted  you  only 
needed  to  promise  me  much.  It  will  sur- 
prise you,  it  may  be,  to  find  in  a  few 
days  that  even  five  black  foxskins  do  not 
count  for  everything." 

AT  that  Jock  relapsed  into  silence  dur- 
ing which  his  grey  eyes  scanned  the 
far-flung  country  in  profound  thought 
till,  glancing  unconsciously  at  the  muf- 
fled form  of  the  leading  Husky,  he  realiz- 
ed the  significance  of  that  at  which  he 
had  been  staring  for  hours.  This  man, 
too,  was  clad  in  the  sewn  skins  of  eider 
duck. 

"Caribou,"  he  said  suddenly.  "Are 
there  no  caribou  on  this  island?" 

Nanook  shook  his  head.  "It  is  told 
that  many  years  ago  the  ground  was 
covered  with  moss  and  there  were  many 
caribou,  and,  being  an  island,  they  could 
not  go  south  for  the  winter.  But  it  came 
that  one  year  at  the  time  when  the  nights 
were  longest  and  the  weather  most  cold 
there  was  a  south  wind  that  got  lost  and 
visited  this  land.  With  it  came  a  great 
rain,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  winter, 
and  after  this  much  cold,  so  that  the  snow 
which  covered  the  moss  was  turned  into 
hard  ice  and  the  caribou  could  not  break 
it  away  to  get  food.  Then  they  starved 
and  died,  big  and  little,  and  to-day  there 
is  not  one  left.  So  that  the  people  of  the 
island  looked  to  the  sea  for  food  and 
clothing." 

"Then  there  is  no  caribou  hide  on  the 
island?"  said  Jock,  after  a  breathless 
pause. 

"There  is  not  enough  to  make  a  capote 
for  a  child." 

Jock  mentally  chalked  up  another  point 
in  favor  of  his  gradually  strengthening 
surmise  that  they  had  indeed  landed  on 
the  very  desert  where  Henry  Rintoul  was 
cabined,  for  the  map  which  had  come  so 
mysteriously  home  to  Dunkeld  was  traced 
on  the  tanned  hide  of  a  bear,  and  not. 
as  in  the  case  of  hundreds  of  others  of 
just  such  drawings,  on  the  softer  skin  of 
the  omnipresent  caribou. 

ROUNDING  the  southern  end  of  the 
great  lake  Nanook  swung  to  the  west 
and,  after  a  few  miles'  detour,  struck  once 
more  straight  north,  and  it  was  noon  next 
day  when,  far  ahead  there  loomed  up  a 
black  mound  whose  ragged  outlines  pro- 
jected starkly  above  the  gleaming  snow. 
Just  before  they  reached  it  Nanook  point- 
ed complacently  and,  with  a  curious  light 
in  his  eyes,  remarked,  "Much  iron,"  after 
which  he  grinned  meaningly. 

Thus  was  added  further  evidence.     It 


was  plain  that  not  only  was  the  map  of 
Henry  Rintoul  imprinted  unforgettably 
on  the  mind  of  the  crafty  Husky  but  he 
was  also  leading  his  captives  deliberately 
by  just  such  a  route  as  would  most  quickly 
confirm  their  growing  belief  that  they 
were  nearing  the  end  of  their  quest.  For 
all  of  Nanook's  equivocation,  Sergeant 
MacTier  still  refused  to  believe  that  the 
hunter  could  deliberately  set  aside  the 
chance  of  the  untold  riches  which  he 
knew  were  his  for  the  winning.  But  why, 
he  marvelled,  had  they  been  disarmed, 
and  for  what  reason  was  he  treated  with 
a  care  that  amounted  at  times  almost  to 
tenderness?  If  Rintoul  were  indeed  at 
the  end  of  their  journey,  would  it  not 
have  been  simpler  that  Nanook  should 
lead  him  southward  to  the  cabin  and  free- 
dom. The  more  Jock  puzzled  over  this 
the  more  involved  it  seemed  till  in  his 
brain  the  riddle  became  mysteriously 
connected  with  that  magic  of  which 
Nanook  swore  he  had  heard  and  which 
had  been  so  unexpectedly  recreated  on 
the  plunging  deck  of  the  Siren.  That 
Nanook  was  shrewd  he  had  no  cause  to 
doubt,  but  there  filtered  into  his  mind  the 
more  discomforting  suggestion  that  there 
lurked  in  his  baffling  intelligence  some- 
thing more  dangerous,  because  more 
elusive,  than  shrewdness  or  even  fraud. 

It  came  on  the  end  of  the  third  day 
that,  passing  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  great  lake  which  MacTier  now  reckon- 
ed as  not  less  than  thirty  miles  in  length, 
Nanook  swung  seaward  and,  paralleling 
the  shore  at  a  little  distance,  hastened 
on  with  increasing  speed.  Once,  far  on 
the  western  horizon,  Jock  saw  silhouetted 
in  miniature  distinction,  a  gaunt  outline 
and  there  came  down  on  the  wind  the 
long-drawn  howl  at  which  the  team  yelp- 
ed angrily  and  thrust  forward  with  re- 
doubled vigor.  Just  as  darkness  crept  in 
from  the  sea,  Nanook  lifted  his  hands 
and  pointed. 

There,  clustered  irregularly,  where  the 
packed  snow  was  plastered  close  o'n  the 
flanks  of  a  low  ridge,  stretched  a  group 
of  igloos,  their  rounded  domes  showing 
ivory  white  against  a  rise  of  naked  rocks 
that  thrust  up  between  them  and  the 
north.  Simultaneously  from  this  solitary 
outpost  of  humanity  came  a  sharp  bark- 
ing of  dogs  while,  from  the  mouths  of 
the  igloos,  there  crawled  out  a  series  of 
broad  squat  forms  seemingly  half  animal, 
so  grotesque  was  their  clumsy  exit.  After 
that  a  mingled  stream  of  shouting  men 
and  yelping  dogs  flowed  up  hill  till  the 
travellers  wore  surrounded  by  an  excited 
group  that  babbled  in  curious  high-pitch- 
ed voices  and  stared  intently  at  the  two 
white  men.  But,  noted  Jock,  most  of  all 
did  they  stare  at  himself. 

Gradually,  out  of  this  babel  the  giant 
grasped  at  certain  nebulous  deductions. 
No  immediate  harm  was  intended,  for 
Nanook,  it  appeared,  had  brought  into 
camp  those  for  whom  its  inhabitants  had 
been  anxiously  waiting.  There  was 
triumph  in  the  brown  faces,  but  no  men- 
ace. They  seemed  rather  those  of  men 
from  whose  shoulders  had  been  lifted 
anxiety  and  fear,  and  who  regarded  with 
supreme  satisfaction  this  settlement  of 
some  mysterious  question.  They  were 
big  men,  observed  Jock,  bigger  than  most 
of  the  Huskies  he  had  seen.  The  dogs, 
too,  seemed  better  bred  and  stronger. 
That  food  was  abundant  their  condition 
left  no  doubt,  for  even  without  caribou 
all  were  sleek  and  fat.  Automatically 
his  mind  turned  to  the  thought  of  escape, 
but  that,  he  instantly  concluded,  must 
stand.  For  the  present  he  had  other 
work  to  do. 

At  a  sign  from  Nanook,  the  medley  of 
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voices  was  quieted.    "Come,"  he  said.   His 
voice  carried  a  touch  of  mastery. 

IN  the  middle  of  the  group  of  igloos 
stood  one  larger  than  the  rest.  Its 
neatly  fitted  blocks  had  been  chopped  out 
with  extraordinary  care,  and  its  smooth 
and  polished  dome  rose  to  double  the 
height  of  those  around  it.  Compared 
to  them  its  proportions  seemed  almost 
ceremonial.  Leading  into  it  was  a  short 
tunnel,  this  in  turn  also  more  generous 
and  roomy.  Nanook's  eyes  rested  on  it 
triumphantly. 

"It  is  yours,"  he  said  quietly  to  Mac- 
Tier.  "It  was  built  for  you,  and  this  one 
who  makes  such  angry  talk.  Three  days 
ago  it  was  finished,  and,  knowing  that, 
I  brought  you  here.  Do  not  think,"  he 
went  on,  "that  many  eyes  have  not  rested 
on  you  since  the  wooden  house  was  made 
from  pieces  of  your  ship,  but  the  wind 
will  blow  through  a  white  man's  house 
while  it  can  only  jump  over  the  home  of 


the  Husky."  He  stooped,  disappearing 
with  a  wriggle  of  short  strong  legs. 

For  a  moment  Jock  stood  uncertainly 
and  shot  an  anxious  glance  at  his  com- 
panion. Into  his  spirit  had  crept  that 
which  for  a  moment  submerged  it  in  a 
sea  of  uncertainty.  What  there  might 
be  of  peril  inside  these  glittering  walls 
he  could  not  even  remotely  hazard,  just 
as  he  had  failed  to  interpret  the  almost 
fawning  care  which  for  the  last  three 
days  Nanook  had  lavished  on  his  own 
person.  He  began  to  feel  as  if  he  were 
something  sacrificial  that  was  being 
guarded  strenuously  against  the  appoint- 
ed time.  For  an  instant  he  wavered,  till, 
his  valiant  soul  stirring  within  him,  he, 
too,  stooped  and  crawled  in. 

The  interior  of  the  igloo  was,  perhaps, 
eighteen  feet  in  clear  diameter  and  the 
inner  curve  of  its  slowly  rounded  dome 
rose  nine  feet  above  the  tightly  packed 
and  trampled  snow.  Across  a  third  of  it, 
in  the  form  of  a  long  segment,  there  was 
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Nanook's  eyes  rested  on  it  triumphantly.     "It  is  yours."  he  said  to  MacTier. 


raised  a  low  platform,  and  this,  too,  had 
been  carefully  rammed.  Over  it  were 
spread  layers  of  skins,  bear,  fox  and  wolf, 
a  profusion  of  fur  that  spelled  abundance 
in  these  freezing  latitudes.  From  either 
wall  projected  a  curved  strip  of  whale- 
bone, and,  skewered  on  these,  two  great 
masses  of  fat  dripped  slowly  into  flat 
stone  lamps,  where  a  roughly  twisted 
wick  burned  sluggishly  in  the  bath  of  oil 
that  was  constantly  renewed  from  above. 
With  surprise  Jock  noted  that  not  only 
the  sleeping  bench  but  the  floor  itself 
was  covered  with  skins.  He  was  mar- 
velling at  this  when,  in  utter  amazement, 
he  saw  through  the  murky  atmosphere 
three  wooden  boxes  piled  one  over  the 
other. 

"They  are  yours,"  said  Nanook  genially. 
"I  sent  for  them  because  perhaps  a  man 
who  makes  magic  will  have  no  place  in 
his  stomach  for  raw  meat  As  for  the 
one  who  makes  strong  words,  it  does  not 
matter." 

"And  to-morrow?"  said  Jock 
quietly  as  ever. 

Nanook  smiled  coldly.  "Why 
does  my  friend  ask?  There  will 
be  so  many  to-morrows  that  one 
does  not  make  any  difference. 
But  I  will  tell  you  now  that  to- 
morrow night  the  men  of  the 
tribe  will  come  to  this  igloo  and 
you  will  make  magic  for  their 
pleasure." 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  Bill's 
tonirue  to  speak  out  when  Jock 
glanced  at  him  warningly.  "The 
magic  is  then  dead  in  this  tribe?" 
he  said  to  Nanook. 

The  hunter  nodded.  "I  do  not 
whether  it  is  dead  or  not,  but 
when  I  came  here  many  days 
ago  they  told  me  that  since  last 
summer  it  had  been  growing 
sick  and  weak,  so  that  a  child 
could  take  it  without  moving; 
even  its  eyelids.  There  is  now 
much  need  for  new  magic  and  it 
will  be  well  to  make  it  strong." 

"Does  Nanook  think  that  it  if 
born  in  my  stomach  and  flows  out 
of  my  arms?"  asked  MacTier 
coolly. 

"It  is  not  many  nights  ago," 
answered    the    hunter    blandly, 
"when  he  who  makes  hot  words 
was  sleeping  soundly  that  I  went 
to  the  ship.    Among  many  things 
I   did   understand    I   found   one 
thing  I  did  not  understand,  and 
once  when  I  touched  it  there  was 
a  very  little  magic  and  after  that 
not  any  more.     So  I  brought  it. 
It    is   well,"    he    added    with    a 
veiled  threat  in  his  voice, 
"that  once  more  you  waken 
the    spirit    in    this    box." 
And  with  that  he  lifted  a 
robe  and  revealed  the  shin- 
ing lid  of  the  battery. 

Salty  Bill  breathed 
sharply,  but  Jock  stood 
silent  and  motionless  while 
a  grim  humor  slowly  found 
birth  within  him.  Nanook 
wanted  magic  and  he 
should  get  it. 

THE  minute  the  hunt- 
er's heels  vanished  into 
the  tunnel,  the  seaman 
stepped  forward  and 
picked  up  his  precious  toy. 
Testing  it  he  found  that  all 
was  in  order,  and  his  big 
fingers  lingered  lovingly 
Continued  on  page  78. 
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THREE  years  ago  he 
stood  in  the  teller's 
cage  at  a  bank  and 
counted  out  money.  He  was 
nice  looking,  routine-fed  and 
lacking  in  ambition.  He  was 
liked  by  women,  but  was  not 
considered  a  good  match  by 
mothers,  though  he  danced 
well  and  belonged  to  two 
clubs.  He  was  popular  with 
many,  with  the  negative  pop- 
ularity gained  by  lack  of  ag- 
gressiveness in  his  person- 
ality. The  head  office  once 
inquired  of  his  manager  as  to 
his  capabilities  for  promotion. 
The  manager  wrote,  "He  is 
a  decent  enough  young  fellow, 
but  that  is  about  all  that  can 
be  said  of  him."  He  remained 
a  teller. 

A  few  weeks  ago  he  led 
his  platoon  in  the  horrible 
muddy  attack  on  the  Bellevue 
Spur,  the  objective  that  the  gallant 
Anzacs  and  Imperials  had  failed  to  at- 
tain. The  Germans  threw  them  back,  but 
the  Canadians  went  at  it  again,  and  by 
the  awful  elimination  process  he  found 
himself  in  command  of  his  company.  In 
the  mud  that  sucked  him  down  until  his 
shoulders  were  barely  free  he  took  his 
company  to  victory;  but  "the  decent 
enough  young  fellow"  is  just  one  more 
gentleman  of  Canada  whose  work  is  done 
and  who  sleeps  in  the  soil  his  blood  has 
helped  to  deliver. 

There  is  no  desire  on  my  part  to  be 
melodramatic  over  the  incident.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  anything  less  theatri- 
cal or  more  lacking  dramatic  finish 
could  hardly  be  conceived  of  war 
than  the  picture  of  those  grotesque, 
mud-caked  figures  squirming  and 
grovelling  towards  a  battered  ridge 
of  ground  that  G.H.Q.  had  ordered 
to  be  taken. 

Any  one  of  us  can  recall  a  score  of 
similar  cases  if  we  but  turn  to  the 
scrap  books  of  our  memories — clerks 
who  were  shabbily  genteel,  dilet- 
tantes whose  greatest  care  were  their 
clothes  and  their  finger  nails,  hun- 
dreds of  them  all  going  to  swell  the 
total  of  the  polite  commonplace. 

To  the  thinking  man  it  must  be 
apparent  that  there  is  a  discrepancy 
—an  incongruity  between  the  picture 
of  the  initiative-lacking  bank  clerk 
and  the  lieutenant  who  led  the  attack 
on  the  Bellevue  Spur.  Writers  who 
can  reduce  anything  to  a  sentence 
have  stated  that  "a  potential  hero 
lurks  in  every  man."  It  is  a  generali- 
zation that  is  partly  true  but,  like  all 
generalizations,  more  euphonious 
than  accurate.  Potential  heroism  is 
in  every  man,  but  so  also  is  caution 
mingling  with  the  powerful  instinct 
of  self  defence  born  into  any  living 
thing.  Potentially  a  man  is  both  a 
hero  and  a  coward,  but  Sir  Arthur 
Currie  knows  that  by  the  time  an 
officer  reaches  his  Expeditionary 
rorce  the  chances  of  his  being  a 
coward   are   negligible. 


Enjoying  a  respite  from  a  route  march. 

What  is  the  missing  equation?  What 
magic  carpet  bridges  the  distance  between 
the  "decent  enough  young  fellow"  and  the 
hero?  Without  doing  an  injustice  to  the 
superb  manhood  that  the  mothers  of  Can- 
ada had  reared,  I  maintain  that  the 
answer  can  be  summed  up  in  a  single 
word,  "training." 

ET  me  create  a  hypothesis.  Suppos- 
-»|-/  ing  five  hundred  young  men  from 
civilian  life  —  courageous,  clean-living, 
healthy  specimens  —  were  put  into  the 
front  line  trenches  without  preparation. 
Let  them   be  subjected   to  a  forty-eight 
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hour  bombardment  of  H.E.'s, 
Minnies,    Rum   Jars,    Whizz- 
Bangs  and  all  the  rest  of  Old 
Bill's   strangely   named    mis- 
siles of  death.    Let  them  hear 
the     oft-repeated     cry    of 
"stretcher" — serve  them  their 
rations  while  the  groans  of 
the  wounded  and  the  silence 
of  the  dead  combine  to  grip 
and  chill  the  heart  strings — 
then  order  them  to  attack  at 
grisly  dawn.     Many  of  them 
would  be  unable  to  mount  the 
parapet  (and  they  would  not 
be    cowards)  —  some    would 
falter    half   way    across    and 
many  who  would  not  hesitate 
would   become  so   madly   ex- 
cited that  cohesion  of  effort 
would  be  out  of  the  question. 
In  that  body  of  men  there 
would   be   four  hundred   and 
ffty   who   were   endowed   by 
nature  with  the  makings  of 
brave  soldiers   (the  ten  per  cent,  of  im- 
possibilities we  always  have  with  us),  but 
they  would  lack  one  thing  and,  therefore, 
would  be  useless— training  or  discipline, 
lhe  terms  are  synonomous.     Given  train- 
ing every  one  of  that  four  hundred  and 
fifty  would  have  made  the  assault  and 
given  way  only  when  down  with  wounds. 
Let  that  be  emphasized — EVERY  man. 

The  army  system  is  founded  on  a  deep- 
rooted  and  age-long  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  It  is  the  most  stupendous  trans- 
forming machine  of  all  time.  It  has  flaws 
(Heaven  forbid  that  after  two  years  in 
the  C.E.F.  I  should  pretend  that  I  think 
it  is  perfection),  but  its  imperfec- 
tions do  not  alter  its  basic  thorough- 
ness. 

Twelve  officers  who  were  taking 
an  engineering  course  in  England 
were  digging  a  trench.  It  was  the 
third  day  of  the  course  and  few  of 
the  officers  had  known  each  other 
previously,  but  when  that  sweetest  of 
commands  was  heard,  "break  off  for 
ten  minutes'  smoke,"  they  gathered 
around  and  chatted  amiably.  One  of 
them,  being  of  a  philosophical  turn  of 
mind,  said:  "This  is  truly  an  extra- 
ordinary democracy,  isn't  it?  Here 
we  are  digging  away  each  man  with- 
out the  least  idea  as  to  the  identity 
of  his  nearest  neighbor  and  without 
any  curiosity.  Each  of  us  is  a  Cana- 
dian officer,  but  it  doesn't  alter  the 
fact  that  before  the  war  we  must 
have  been  something." 

It  was  a  weak  ending;  but  it  re- 
quires real  courage  to  go  into  the  ab- 
stract With  a  group  of  healthy  young 
Canadians  whose  hands  are  newly 
blistered  from  contact  with  shovel- 
handles.  One  of  his  auditors  smiled. 
"Call  the  roll,"  he  said,  "from  the 
right.  Each  man  say  what  he  was 
in  civil  life." 

Like  the  rat-tat  of  machine  guns 
the  laconic  answers  came: 
Lawyer ; 
Bank  clerk; 
Commercial  traveller; 
Parmer; 
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Bookkeeper; 

Lumber; 
Varsity  Arts; 
Preacher; 
Rancher; 
Journalist; 
Drag  clerk. 

me  on  that  twelfth  man." 
A    very    young    officer    blushed,    then 
blurted  out,  "I   was   in    High    School  at 

Ottawa." 

■  id  Heavens,  how  old  are  you?" 
"Eighteen— in  four  months." 
I  made  a  note  of  the  occupations  at  the 
time  for  I  was  the  tenth  officer  (I  deemed 
my  spasmodic  appearance  in  MacLean's 
entitled  me  to  the  rank  of  journalist). 
The  answers  indicate   something  of  the 
enormous     task     of    the     army     system. 
They  also  show  some  of  the  results  of 
army  training.      I   refer  to  the  candour 
of  each  man.    Grant  me  another  hypothe- 
sis— supposing  that  same  group  of 
men   were   at   a   summer   resort    in 
Canada.     The  lawyer  would  be  ad- 
mitted   to    a    junior    partnership    in 
some  legal  firm;  the  commercial  tra- 
veller  would    have   become   a    sales- 
manager;  the  drug  clerk  would  have 

either  wholesale  drugs  or  he 
would  have  hinted  vaguely  at  a  re- 
tail drug  combine  of  which  he  was 
the  pivoting  star;  the  farmer — no, 
I  think  the  farmer  would  not  have 
denied  his  calling,  had  he  been  din- 
ing at  Buckingham  Palace. 

WHEN  troops  arrive  from  Can- 
ada they  are  sent  to  reserve  bat- 
talions at  the  various  camps  in  Eng- 
land such  as  Shorncliffe,  Bramshott, 
Seaford,  etc.  A  reserve  battalion  re- 
inforces one  or  more  battalions  in 
the  line,  consequently  it  various  in 
strength  according  to  the  supply  of 
new  troops  from  Canada.  As  far  as 
possible  it  is  arranged  that  Ontario 
battalions  in  France  are  reinforced 
from  Ontario  troops.  This,  of  course. 
applies  to  all  districts  of  Canada 
with  the  exception  of  the  troops 
from  Quebec.  The  gallant  little 
band  of  French-Canadians  who  could 
hear  the  double  call  of  France  and 
England  have  not  been  given  support 
from  home  and  must,  of  course,  be  rein- 
forced by  troops  from  other  provinces. 
En  paaaant  Drummond  would  have  found 
a  golden  store-house  of  color  and  "copy" 
in  the  history  of  the  22nd  French-Cana- 
dian Battalion.  I  cannot  resist  relating 
one  story  I  heard  from  Major  Holland, 
V.C. 

There  was  a  review  of  the  Canadian 
troops  behind  the  line,  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  The  various  battalions  were  formed 
up  en  masse,  and  as  the  inspecting  Gen- 
eral rode  slowly  down  the  line,  the  Colonel 
of  each  battalion  gave  the  general  salute. 
As  most  of  the  battalions  were  affiliated 
with  militia  regiments  at  home,  they 
kept  their  militia  as  well  as  their  over- 
seas standing.  The  Colonel  of  the  22nd 
was  on  his  horse  when  he  heard  a  short 
distance   away  the  order: — 

"Third  Battalion — Queen's  Own  Rifles — 
General  Salute — Present  Arms!" 

The  French-Canadian  Colonel  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  A  few  moments  later  he 
heard  the  stentorian  voice  of  his  nearest 
battalion  commander: 

"24th  Battalion — Victoria  Rifles — Gen- 
eral Salute — Present  Arms!" 

It  was  too  much  for  the  worthy  Franco- 
Canuck.  As  the  General  approached 
there  was  a  gleam  in  the  Colonel's  eye. 
He  turned  towards  his  men  and  ripped  out 
the  command: 


"22nd  Battalion  —  with  Ross  Rifles  — 

sent  Airms!" 
Space  and  the  nature  (if  this  article 
make  any  further  stories  of  the  gallant 
22nd  impossible,  but  it  would  be  a  large 
book  that  could  hold  the  quaint  and  amus- 
ing tales  surrounding  this  little  band  of 
French-Canadian  patriots. 

TEE    reserve    battalion    system    has 
been  a  success  for  the  men,  but  not  so 
much  for  the  officers.    In  some  cases  the 
surplus  number  of  officers  arriving  from 
made  the  organization  unwieldy. 
In  other  i  'he  training  of  the  men 

was  being  done  by  specialists  and  the 
officers  found  themselves  without  serious 
duties  or  responsibilities.  Certain  re- 
serves were  excellently  administered,  but 
the  necessity  of  a  training  school  for 
officers  became  more  and  more  apparent. 
The  Canadian  Military  School  at  Crow- 


basis  upon  which  to  model  any  instruction 
necessary  for  our  own  expeditionary 
force." 

Just  one  more  extract  from  an  official 
report       by       Fie  al       Viscount 

French:  "This  school  in  particular  is  a 
model  of  what  such  an  institution  should 
be." 

These  officers  are  not  given  to  lavishing 
praise  at  any  time.  Their  tributes  are 
crisp  military  appreciations  of  an  excel- 
lent military  institution. 

I.N'  the  army,  as  in  civil  life,  most  suc- 
sful  institutions  are  dominated  by 
one  personality.  The  C.T.S.  is  a  huge 
Ma  and  although  many  able  and 
clever  officers  comprise  its  staff,  one  man 
is  responsible  for  the  whole  thing.  That 
man  is  Lt.-Col.  Critchley,  D.S.O.,  who 
e  overseas  as  a  lieutenant  with  the 
Strathcona  Horse,  and  is  not  yet  twenty- 


Theatricals   at    Bexhill— The  "lulies' 

borough  had  been  doing  a  certain  amount 
of  this  work,  but  finally  Lt.-Col.  A.  C. 
Critchley,  D.S.O.,  Commandant  of  the 
Corps  School  in  France,  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  Canadian  Training  School 
for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  cadets  from 
France  for  their  commissions  and  of  giv- 
ing a  final  polishing-up  to  all  infantry 
officers  from  Canada  on  their  way  to 
France.  The  school  came  to  life  in 
March,  1917. 

The  success  of  this  institution  has  been 
one  of  the  spectacular  features  of  Can- 
ada's overseas  forces.  Major-General 
Edgerton,  C.B.,  Chief  Inspector  of  British 
Forces  in  England,  reported  of  the  school 
as  follows: 

"I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
nowhere  in  my  life  have  I  seen  better  or 
more  accurate  drill,  handling  of  arms  or 
parade  discipline.  It  was  extraordinarily 
good."  That  was  the  comment  of  an 
Imperial  officer  on  the  Canadians,  once 
supposed  to  be  the  least  disciplined  troops 
of  the  Empire. 

Colonel  Hersey,  one  of  the  vanguard 
of  the  U.S.A.  army,  inspected  the  school 
in  June,  1917.  "Had  I  not  seen  for  my- 
self," he  reported  officially,  "I  could  never 
have  believed  that  men  from  the  same 
continent  as  ourselves  could  be  imbued 
with  such  keenness  and  cheerfulness  in 
drill  and  work.  This  school  has  been  an 
inspiration   to   me   and   has   given   me   a 


are  all  officers  dressed  as  girls. 

eight  years  of  age.  He  was  in  the 
trenches  for  two  years,  he  was  intelli- 
gence officer  and  subsequently  Brigade- 
Major  of  the  7th  brigade;  he  was  wounded 
three  times  and  he  won  the  D.S.O.  for 
gallantly  combined  with  work  well  done. 

Frankly — from  a  journalistic  stand- 
point— Lt.-Col.  Critchley  is  "good  copy." 
He  is  spectacular,  always.  Of  tall,  ath- 
letic build  and  an  unusually  magnetic 
personality  he  seizes  the  imagination  and 
inspires  a  loyalty  that  has  a  certain 
amount  of  hero  worship  about  it.  After 
an  hour  with  "Critch,"  as  he  is  called  by 
all  ranks  (when  he  isn't  present),  one 
need  not  be  told  where  he  comes  from. 
The  only  country  tha^;  produces  men  of  his 
type  is  western  Canada.  He  is  frequently 
spoken  of  as  the  finest  parade  ground 
soldier  in  the  Canadian  Army  and  his 
wounded  stripes  and  record  in  France 
vouch  for  his  ability  and  gallantry  as  a 
soldier  in  the  firing  line. 

It  might  be  said  that  other  lands  than 
Canada  produce  excellent  soldiers,  but 
where  the  Western  Canadian  element 
comes  in  is  the  fact  that  "Critch"  pitches 
for  the  staff  baseball  team,  referees  the 
boxing  bouts,  and  when  Bexhill  played 
against  Shorncliffe  rugby  team  with  the 
immortal  Sammy  Manson  of  Hamilton 
on  the  half  back  line,  Critchley  played  a 
rattling  good  game  on  the  school  wing 
line.     Bexhill  is  an  enigma  to  the  Eng- 
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lish.  Nowhere  is  discipline  more  rigidly 
enforced  and  yet  when  this  red-tabbed 
commandant,  who  wielded  such  a  sceptre 
of  power  on  parade,  pitched  against  a 
company  of  junior  officers,  the  air  re- 
sounded with  a  mighty  roar  from  the 
side  lines: 

"Take  him  out!" 

"He's  got  a  glass  eye!" 

"He's  got  a  wooden  arm!" 

It  is  a  paradox  that  the  English  can  t 
quite  fathom — but  Hindenburg  finds  the 
same  difficulty. 

No  successful  enterprise  is  without  its 
critics  and  Bexhill  with  its  ultra  smart- 
ness, its  ceremonial  precision,  and  its 
adherence  to  the  traditions  of  the  army 
as  followed  by  famous  Guards  regiments, 
has  inspired  a  certain  amount  of  opposi- 
tion from  officers  who  believe  that  smart- 
ness and  efficiency  in  training  are  un- 
necessary, providing  the  student-at-arms 
has  knowledge.  These  officers  belong  to 
that  school  that  returns  salutes  with  a 
touch  of  their  canes  to  their  hats,  who  re- 
primand a  man  for  not  having  his  hair  cut 
and  at  the  same  time  look  like  impres- 
sionistic artists.  Without  actually  saying 
it  they  argue  that  there  is  a  different 
standard  for  officers  and  men — and  in  this 
Critchley  agrees  with  them,  only  he  works 
on  the  principle  that  whatever  is  de- 
manded of  a  man,  twice  that  must  be 
expected  of  an  officer. 

Sir  Julian  Byng  offered  Critchley  com- 
mand of  the  corps  school  in  France  when 
Critchley  was  twenty-six  years  of  age — 
and  Byng  has  an  uncanny  habit  of  always 
picking  the  right  man  for  the  job. 

LATER  when  Lt.-Col.  Critchley  created 
the  Canadian  Training  School  at 
Bexhill  for  cadets  and  officers,  he  pre- 
sented certain  demands  to  Headquarters. 
He  argued  that  officers  must  be  trained 
under  congenial  surroundings.  There 
should  be  opportunity  for  recreation  and 
mental  diversion  and  the  niceties  of  an 
officers'  mess  (as  far  as  it  was  possible 
with  so  large  a  number)  should  be  ob- 
served. Headquarters  asked  him  where 
such  a  paradise  could  be  found  and 
Critchley  named  one  of  England's  beauty 
spots — "Bexhill-on-Sea."  Accordingly  the 
huge  Metropole  Hotel  was  denuded  of  its 
furniture  and  became  the  headquarters 
for  the  school.  Having  secured  the  neces- 
sary additional  buildings,  he  then  gath- 
ered about  him  a  staff  of  N.C.O.'s  and 
officers,  most  of  whom  had  won  their 
spurs  at  the  front,  and  proceeded  to  put 
into  practice  one  of  the  cardinal  principles 
of  his  life — mental  energy  is  inseparable 
from  physical  energy. 

He  knew  he  had  two  elements  to  handle 
— the  man  from  France  who  was  qualify- 
ing for  a  commission  and  who  had  lost 
most  of  his  illusions  in  the  mud  of  Flan- 
ders, and  the  officer  from  Canada  whose 
training  has  been  broken  into  by  the 
exigencies  of  recruiting  and  who  was 
showing  unmistakeafele  signs  of  being 
"fed  up."  Opposite  causes  had  produced 
the  same  results  in  both  cases.  It  be- 
came the  rule  of  the  school  that,  while 
attending  the  course,  all  officers  and 
cadets  should  be  formed  into  different 
companies  _and  during  the  day  were  to 
carry  on  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
privates.  The  instructors  were  officers 
and  N.C.O.'s  of  the  staff.  During  work 
the  student  had  to  obey  the  N.C.O.  and  he 
wore  a  web  belt  like  a  private  soldier. 
In  the  evening  he  resumed  the  wearing 
of  his  Sam  Browne  belt  and  if  he  belonged 
to  a  mounted  unit  he  was  allowed  to  wear 
his  spurs.  The  N.C.O.  who  had  ridden 
him  all  day  saluted  him  at  night. 

Every   morning  between   six   and    six- 


During  the  day  the  officers  carry  on  to  all 
intents   and   purposes  as   privates. 

thirty  (coffee  and  biscuits  are  served 
at  six  twenty)  the  entire  school,  includ- 
ing the  officers  on  the  staff,  do  physical 
training  of  a  very  strenuous  description. 
The  instructors  in  P.T.  and  B.F.  (bay- 
onet fighting)  are  a  group  of  N.C.O.'s 
who  seem  to  sleep  all  night  on  electric 
dynamos  and  who  go  at  their  work  with 
a  sort  of  Dervish  frenzy  when  the  morn- 
ing comes.  I  remember  my  first  morn- 
ing very  well.  He  was  a  tall  dark  young 
savage  and  was  known  as  "Slim."  When 
he  surveyed  us  he  seemed  to  go  insane 
with  energy.  His  commands  came  with 
the  rapidity  of  machine-gun  fire  —  be- 
tween them  ran  a  running  commentary 
on  us  and  life  in  general  that  must  have 
been  funny  because  he  seemed  to  enjoy 
it  so  much  (now  that  several  months 
have  elapsed  I  think  it  was  funny  as 
well).  During  all  this  he  would  dance 
around  and  strike  sudden  postures  like 
a  goblin  running  amuck,  his  commands 
coming  like  pistol  shots: 

"In  two  ranks.  Fall  in  (he  really  said 
'f'lin')  heads  backwards;  one — two,  right 
dress — in  two-o-o-os  shuah  (we  obediently 
try  to  number,  but — well,  try  it  yourself 
at  six-thirty  in  the  morning  and  see  if 
you  don't  get  mixed  up).  That's  all  right, 
gentlemen — if  you  didn't  make  mistakes 
there  wouldn't  be  any  need  for  my  brains 
(a  jump  into  the  air  and  then  an  atti- 
tude). Open  ranks  —  march  —  pick  up 
your  dresses,  gentlemen,  I  mean  dressing. 
Don't  smile  so  hard,  gentlemen.  It  hurt's 
my  feelings.  Aims  swinging  upwards — 
one — wake  up,  sir,  none  of  that  Kamerad 
stuff  here,  please — two — reform  ranks. 
March.  Left  turn,  brace  your  legs,  gentle- 
men,  and  make  an  exercise  of  it— double 
march.  Left,  right,  loft,  right — heads  up, 
chests  out — come  on,  sir,  this  isn't  a  fox 
trot  (we  run  on  and  on  by  the  side  of  the 
sea  while  the  glorious  sun  rises  higher 
into  the  heavens) .  ('lass — halt!  Sit  down 
— get  up!  (This  is  given  as  a  single 
command,  the  observance  of  which  brings 
home  some  of  the  horrors  of  war ) .    Move, 


gentlemen — first  man  over  that  fence  and 
back — Go!  (We  hurdle  or  sprawl  over 
a  four-foot  fence  and  light  impotently 
into  a  luxuriance  of  thistles  from  which 
we  spring  up  and  rehurl  ourselves  back 
in  the  hope  that  we  will  get  back  before 
the  arch-demon  singles  us  out  for  pub- 
licity.) In  two  ranks — f'lin — not  quite 
so  much  posing,  gentlemen,  and  a  little 
more  action — we  don't  go  in  for  Venuses 
here — -at  least  not  during  drill.  On  the 
hands  down  (this  is  solid  torture).  On 
the  left  hand  turn  O-0-O-O-One  (we  con- 
template murder  or  suicide  or  both)." 

How  we  hated  him  and  how  we  hated 
the  army.  And  what  a  breakfast  we  ate 
after  a  plunge  in  the  ocean  at  seven 
o'clock!  And  after  a  week  what  a  glow 
of  health  came  into  every  man's  cheeks. 
"I  want  to  clear  away  the  cobwebs  from 
your  bodies  and  brains,"  said  Colonel 
Critchley.  "Slim"  certainly  accounted 
for  his  share  of  the  cobwebs.  Here's  to 
you,  "Slim."  I  have  never  known  the 
Commandant  to  miss  the  P.T.  parade  un- 
less he  was  out  of  town.  Once  "Slim"  was 
away — we  were  congratulating  ourselves 
when  the  Colonel  took  us  instead.  That 
night  we  prayed  humbly  for  the  return 
of  "Slim.'* 

TROOPS  march  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty  steps  to  the  minute.  The  Can- 
adian Training  School  at  Bexhill  marches 
at  150  to  160.  In  Bexhill  you  are  made 
to  step  out  and  walk  fast. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Critchley,  early  in 
the  course,  with  a  characteristic  contrac- 
tion of  his  shoulders,  "when  I  look  into 
your  eyes  some  of  you  seem  mentally 
dead.  Wake  up — God,  I  hate  a  dead  man, 
and  when  you  salute,  for  the  love  of  Mike, 
salute!  Don't  scratch  your  ear  or  touch 
your  cap  with  your  finger.  There  is  only 
one  salute  for  officer  and  man  alike,  and 
it  is  this  (like  everything  else  he  does, 
it  was  well  done) .  Saluting  is  a  nuisance 
if  you  make  it  so,  therefore,  salute  every 
chance  you  get.     Enjoy  it." 

He  hammered  saluting  into  us  until 
Bexhill-on-Sea  was  one  vast  saluting  base 
— across  the  street — on  the  promenade — 
one  could  hear  all  day  the  stamping  of 
the  feet  as  cadets  and  officers  gave  and 
returned  their  salutes.  There  was  energy 
and  enthusiasm  about  it  that  was  remark- 
able. Officers  noted  each  others'  salutes 
and  criticized  thorn  as  one  woman  will 
do  to  another's  gown. 

Bayonet  fighting  was  carried  on  by  the 
demon  instructors  mentioned  before. 
"Slim"  and  his  cohorts  made  us  see 
blood  and  when  we  attacked  the  dummies 
we  yelled  like  maniacs.  I  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  Knglish  sea-side  visitors  stand 
awestruck  as  a  company  of  cadets  short- 
jabbed,  long-jabbed  and  generally  made 
mincemeat  of  a  row  of  dummies  represent- 
ing a  similar  number  of  Germans. 

"You've  got  to  be  crazy  to  do  bayonet 
fighting,"  said  "Slim,"  "and  the  idea  is 
to  scare  Fritz  to  death  by  shouting  at 
him.  Now,  then.  This  line,  GO— Ah! 
(the  shout  was  terrific).  Very  good, 
gentlemen.  Wipe  the  blood  off  your  bay- 
onets ami  make  room  for  the  next  line." 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  "engineering." 
It  sounded  well,  but  in  reality  we  carried 
picks  and  shovels,  wearing  fatigue  pants 
and  Shirt,  and  we  dug  trenches,  revetted 
them,  installed  bath  mats,  filled  sand 
bags  and  built  parapets,  etc.,  under  the 
guidance  of  engineer  officers  and  N.C.O.'s 
from  the  front.  Bach  platoon  of  offi 
"i'  cadets  had  one  of  their  number  accord- 
ing to  roster  acting  as  sergeant  and  one 
as  platoon  officer.  This  applied  to  all  drill 
and  engineering.  In  short,  we  learned  to 
do  the  work  of  a  private,  and  the  work 
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of  a  N.O.O. — and  being  an  officer  is  know- 
ing how  to  get  the  best  out  of  your 
\ .( !.(  >.'«  and  men. 

The  work  was  hard  and  I  still  think 
the  hours  of  training  were  too  long  con- 
sidering the  speed  at  which  the  work 
was  conducted.  Our  morning  was  from 
6.30  to  12.30,  and  the  afternoon  from  1.60 
to  5.30.  Subsequently  these  hours  were 
shortened  and  I  think,  wisely.  I  have 
not  time  to  go  further  into  the  training 
of  the  school,  but  can  merely  state  that 
the  usual  subjects  of  map  reading,  out- 
posts, etc.,  received  full  attention. 

THE  success  of  the  school,  how 
cannot  be  described  in  concrete  terms. 
Any  institution  can  give  instruction  in 
the'  same  subjects  as  the  C.T.S.,  but  its 
unique  streicrth  and  achievement  lies  in 
the  intangible  result  of  "spirit"  which 
every  one  must  receive.  Sports  are  en- 
couraged. The  school  has  its  own  maga- 
zine. It  has  its  Pierrot  troupe  and  usu- 
ally has  a  wealth  of  material  to  choose 
from  for  both  things.  Dances  are  held 
and  the  school  has  a  band  to  play  when 
necessary.  In  everything,  the  Command- 
ant is  an  enthusiastic  participant  or  ob- 
server— usually  a  participant. 

During  the  course  I  attended  we  were 
addressed  and  inspected  by  Field-Mar- 
shal Viscount  French,  Lt.-General  Cur- 
rie,  Lt.-General  Turner  and  General  Mac- 
Donell  (two  days  after  he  had  taken  Hill 
70).  All  of  them  made  us  feel  that  a 
commission  in  the  Canadian  corps  was 
something  to  be  proud  of.  Lt.-Col. 
Critchley's  aim  could  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words. 

"I  have  no  patience,"  he  once  said, 
"with  the  civilian  soldier  idea.  You  were 
civilians  once,  gentlemen,  and  you  gave 
up  everything  to  enlist.    Very  good — you 


are  soldiers  now.  For  Heaven's  sake  be 
soldiers  then.  It  is  going  to  be  your 
privilege  very  soon  to  take  command  of 
a  platoon  in  the  line.  You  have  got  to 
measure  up,  for  the  Canadian  troops  are 
the  finest  soldiers  in  the  war  to-day.  The 
Canadian  corps  is  the  most  formidable 
fighting  unit  of  its  size  in  any  army. 
You  have  traditions  already  made — it  is 
for  you  to  maintain  them,  and  when  the 
opportunity  arrives  enhance  them." 

Then  he  lectured  us  on  leadership  and 
the  following  notes  are  taken  at  random 
from  the  speech.  Let  any  one  study  these 
points  carefully  and  he  will  see  some- 
thing of  the  stimulating  and  ennobling 
■t  of  the  Canadian  Training  School  at 
Bexhill-on-Sea. 

"Your  men  are  your  mirror.  Their 
iippeurome  mid  actions  will  show  if  you 
are  a  good  or  a  poor  officer. 

"Set  the  personal  example  in  all  things. 
Know  all  about  your  men  and  make  I 
interests    yours.       Be    loyal    and    « 
loyalty. 

"Whin   tion  reeeirr  orders  from  hi- 

\ot  treat  them  lightly.  They 
must  be  pushed  through  with  all  the  auth- 
ority back  of  you. 

"Accept    the    blame    when    things    go 
ng.    Don't  blame  your  N.C.O.'s. 

"Discipline  is  self  control  reduced  to  a 
habit. 

"Think  of  your  men  first  and  when 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  for  them, 
think  of  yourself. 

"To  accomplish  anything,  determina- 
tion and  intensity  of  purpose  are  neces- 
sary.     If  you  start  somethitig,  finish    it. 

"Teach  your  >nen  everything  that  will 
help  to  make  them  efficient,  and  which 
may  prove  of  use  to  them  at  the  front  in 
any  eventuality — 

"Tell  them.   - 


"Show  n 

"Make  them  do  it. 

"To  be  a  successful  officer  at  the  front 
you  must  possess  skill,  endurance,  deter- 
mination, courage,  cunning,  confidence. 

"Skill  means  the  application  of  know- 
ledge— for  the  soldier  how  to  handle  his 
weapons — for  the  officer  how  to  handle 
his  a u 

"Endurance  means  tliat  your  brain  and 
body  are  in  perfect  condition  as  re- 
gards   your    work.      Without     endurance 
you  may  fail  at  the  critical  moment. 

"Determination — if  you  are  given  a 
job  to  do,  push  it  to  a  completion  with 
every  ounce  of  energy  and  intelligence  you 
possess.  Let  nothing  deflect  you  from 
your  purpose. 

"Courage — a  few  men  are  born  brave 
and  few  born  cowardly.  Most  are  born 
prudent,  and  these  are  generally  the  most 
reliable.  If  you  possess  skill,  determina- 
tion and  endurance,  courage  usually  fol- 
lows. 

"Cunning  means  the  use  of  all  the 
brains  you  possess.  It  is  no  use  being 
brave  if  you  ajrc  not  running  and 
think  as  well  as  out-fight  the  Roche.  < 
Fritz  the  credit  for  the  cleverest  idea 
under  the  circumstances,  then  go  one 
better. 

"Confidence- — mutual     confidence     be- 
and  men  is  vital.    Be  a  man 
— treat  your  men  like  men  and  you  will 
create  a  personal  prestige  among  them. 

"Be  cheerful,  kindly,  considerate  and 
jealous  of  everything  that  pertains  to  the 
welfare  of  those  under  your  command. 

"Be  strict,  but  just." 

THAT  is  Critchley's  creed.    He  believes 
in  the  personal  example  as  a  man — it 
runs  in  the  family.    The  father  and  three 
Continued  on  page  90. 


Labor  Will  Unmask  the  Kaiser 
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Editor's  Note. — In  the  course  of  the  articles  she  has  been  doing 
recently  for  MacLean's,  Miss  Laut  has  $hown  the  importance  thai 
labor  conditions  hare  assumed  in  relation  to  the  winning  of  the  war. 
In  fact,  the  has  demonstrated  that  the  war  can  6<  won  only  by  the 
most  intelligent  co-ordination  of  the  labor-power  of  the  Allied  coun- 
tries. In  the  accompanying  article  it  is  shown  that  many  of  the 
difficulties  which  ha\  iti  the  United  States  are  being  smoothed 

away  and  that  the  organization  of  man-power,  for  the  production  of 
food  and  the  building  of  ships,  is  proceeding  along  more  efficu  nt  and 
cordial  lines.  Conditions  in  Canada  are  closely  related  to  those  in  the 
United  States  and  the  article  relates  very  closely  therefore  to  what  is 
happenings,  or  must  happen,  in  Canada — a  way  to  win  is  indicated. 


WE  are  all  of  us  pretty  heartily 
cursing  shirt-sleeve  diplomacy  of 
the  Trotzky  -  Bolsheviki  brand, 
which  betrayed  an  ignorant  Russian  peas- 
antry into  a  sham  peace  and  gave  a  tiger- 
ish conqueror  free  entrance  through  an 
unarmed  door  to  an  undefended  land;  but 
there  is  more  in  the  J3olsheviki  propa- 
ganda both  here  and  in  Russia  than  dip- 
lomats are  shouting  through  a  megaphone 
from  house  tops.  Bolshevikism  is  the 
most  dangerous  double-edged  weapon  that 
diplomacy  ever  took  into  its  crafty  skil- 


ful hands.  The  Kaiser  has  played  it  as 
his  ace  in  Russia;  but  is  President  Wilson 
planning  to  trump  that  ace?  I  am  aware 
I  have  mixed  three  metaphors  in  one 
paragraph ;  but  President  Wilson  will 
have  mixed  more  than  metaphors.  He 
will  have  mixed  the  Kaiser's  plots  to 
utter  rout  and  confusion,  if  he  uses  Bol- 
shevikism for  the  ends  to  which  his 
friends  say  he  is  aiming.  He  will  have 
undermined  and  defeated  the  most  cun- 
ning state-craft  of  all  history  with  a  pre- 
science  almost   clairvoyant.      Personally, 


I  think  the 
doctrine  too 
dangerous  a 
weapon  t  o 
be  used.  I 
think  it 
may  wound 
the  hand 
that  wields  it,  as  it  has  given  Russia  al- 
most a  death  wound,  as  it  is  endeavoring 
under  cover  of  pacifism  to  wound  and 
hamper  this  country  in  every  step  of  the 
war;  but  what  you  think,  or  I  think, 
does  not  matter  in  this  war.  Facts  are 
all  that  count;  and  if  Wilson  defeats 
Germany  with  Bolsheviki  agents,  our  hats 
may  not  be  off  to  the  I.W.W.'s — the  name 
by  which  we  know  the  strange  cult  in 
this  country — but  our  hats  will  be  off  to 
Wilson  diplomacy  as  the  deepest  and 
wisest  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

I  first  met  the  Bolshevist  doctrine,  or 
the  I.W.W.  propaganda,  during  a  strike 
on  the  Canadian  Northern  in  Fraser 
River  Canyon.  The  men  were  young. 
They  were  amazingly  young.    They  were 
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90%  foreign  and  they  were  100% 
fanatically  sincere  in  their  aims; 
and    their    aims  were    not    graft. 
What  staggered  me — it  was  a  new 
thing    in  the    labor    world  —  these 
men  were  not  striking  for  higher 
wages  and  shorter  hours.       They 
were  not  a  labor  union  in  any  sense 
of  the  word.     They  were  as  hostile 
to  the  labor   unions  as  the   labor 
unions  were  to  them.     They  were 
"the  shovel  stiffs,"  the  scum,  the 
rag-tag  and  bob-tail,  the  dregs  of 
the  labor  world;   and   they  prided 
themselves  on  it;  and  they  shouted 
their  pride  to  the  very  mountain  peaks. 
"As  the  marble  edifice  stands  on  a  foun- 
dation of  stone,  and  the  stone  rests  on 
muck  and  mud  and  hard  pan  below,   so 
we  are  the  scum  of  the  earth  beneath 

society's  foundations;  and  by- ,you  are 

going  to  wake  up  some  morning  and  find 
your  fine  edifice  called  'civilization'  has 
toppled  down  because  the  scum  has 
slipped  out  from  under,"  said  one  of  the 
leaders  to  me.  , 

And  that  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
in  Russia. 


THE  speaker  was  a  boy  not  more  than 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  He  believed 
what  he  was  saying  —  passionately  be- 
lieved; and  what  is  more,  it  was  true.  I 
saw  that  boy,  for  whom  the  detectives  of 
British  Columbia  were  hunting,  three 
days  later  slip  under  their  noses  up  at 
Yale  and  escape  East. 

"We  are  not  striking  for  shorter  hours 
and  higher  pay,"  screamed  a  soap-box 
orator  in  Vancouver  to  an  un- 
washed mob.  "When  we  get  eight 
hours  we'll  demand  six.  When 
we  get  six,  we'll  demand  four. 
We're  demanding  $3  a  day  now; 
but  when  we  get  $3,  we'll  demand 
$4 ;  and  when  we  get  $4  a  day, 
we'll  demand  $4  an  hour  for  a 
two-hour  day.  We'll  stop  every 
industrial  wheel  on  earth  going 
round;  and  when  all  industry 
stops,  we'll  go  in  and  take.  We're 
not  fighting  for  the  right  to  work. 
We're  fighting  to  take  from  those 
who  have,  and  hand  it  over  to 
those  who  haven't." 

And  that  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened in  Mexico. 

Later  in  their  private  office, 
when  I  asked  this  orator  if  he 
realized  that  when  he  passed  a 
certain  dead-line  of  "take,"  there 
wouldn't  be  any  capital  left,  or 
industry  either,  he  burst  into  a 
joyous  laugh — "Of  course,  we  rea- 
lize. That's  what  we  are  aiming 
at.  To  demand  such  wages  and 
hours  we'll  peacefully  expropriate 
all  possessions";  and  he  pointed 
to  a  mutilated  text  on  the  walls — 
"The  earth  and  the  fulness  there- 
of shall  be  ours." 

But  when  I  drew  his  attention 
to  the  fact  that  "the  earth  and 
the  fulness  thereof"  were  not 
worth  one  continental  jim-jam 
to  fill  a  hungry  stomach  unless 
somebody  went  out  and  with  per- 
sistent elbow  grease  spaded  and 
delved  for  food,  his  doctrine  grew 
vague,  just  as  food  is  growing 
vaguer  and  vaguer  to-day  in  Rus- 
sia, and  will  grow-  vaguer  and 
vaguer  with  us  unless  we  counter- 
act these  drugged  and  poisonous 
doctrines. 

"More  —  more  —  more  —  men ! 
Keep  in  mind  that  thought  of  al- 
ways demanding  more,"  shouted  a 


longshoreman  organizer  here  in  the  East 
at  a  labor  convention  not  six  months  ago. 

The  natural  result  of  the  doctrine  Can- 
ada has  experienced  in  a  road,  whose 
costs  so  far  exceeded  estimates  that  the 
people  of  Canada  have  had  to  take  the 
road  over  and  pay  the  costs  of  dancing 
to  the  piping  of  this  "I- Won't- Work"  boy. 

Skip  ahead  now  six  years!  The  I.W.W. 
doctrine,  which  was  a  ripple  on  the  wave 
of  a  freak  Pacific  Coast  agitation,  has 
gathered  impetus  and  rolled  across  the 
corn  and  wheat  fields  of  the  Middle  West. 
It  has  percolated  through  the  factories 
of  the  East.  It  has  taught  men  how  to 
put  sand  in  the  wheels  of  fine  machines, 
how  "to  cook  explosives"  so  they  won't 
go  off,  or  go  off  at  the  wrong  time.  It 
has  asked  farm  hands  what  is  the  good 


To    Have    More    Coal 
More    Miners    Needed 

Production  of  anthracite  must  be  further 
increased.  Last  year  shipments  exceeded 
77,000,000  tons,  nearly  ten  million  tons  more 
than  ever  before.  The  industry  did  its  part 
well,  but  the  high  record  output  has  proved 
insufficient  to  meet  enormously  enlarged 
war-made  demands. 

Afore  labor  is  essential  now.  The  industry  is 
short-handed.  It  has  only  152,000  mine  work- 
ers as  against  177,000  in  1916.  Highest  wage 
scales  ever  known  in  the  hard  coal  regions  are 
being  paid.  At  least  25.000  additional  men 
can  have  continuous  full  time  woi  k  under  most 
favorable  conditions. 

The  mining  operations  are  developed  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  an  Immediate  increase  in 
production  could  the  necessary  labor  be  had. 
The  anthracite  operators  realize  that  ab- 
normal weather  and  railroad  congestion  has 
curtailed  the  present  supply,  but  are  keenly 
alive  to  meet  the  new  enlarged  and  impera- 
tive demand  for  coal.  They  work  now  to 
supply  consumers  for  all  essential  require- 
ments. At  the  same  time,  looking  to  the 
future,  they  aim  through  larger  productions 
to  meet  the  changed  conditions. 

If  the  coal  supply  is  to  be  increased  every  citi- 
zen should  lend  his  support  to  the  thought  that 
the  labor  force  in  Pennsylvania's  anthracite 
region  be  maintained  and  increased. 

General  Committee  of  Anthracite  Operators 


This   advertisement    Hentonstriitex    the    neri- 
ousness    of   the    labor    problem. 


of  working  so  hard?  Finally,  it 
trickled  down  into  the  gutters  of 
New  York's  foreign-born  East  Side, 
where  a  young  Russian  soap-box 
orator  without  a  penny  in  the  world, 
without,  in  fact,  much  soap  or 
water,  but  a  certain  greasy  passion- 
ate fluency,  rides  the  current  of  a 
movement  that  has  now  become  a 
world  tidal  wave.  The  East  Side 
New  York  orator's  name  is  Trotzky. 
Skip  ahead  now,  not  six  years, 
but  six  months!  The  East  Side  New 
York  agitator  has  just  fled  for  his  life 
from  Petrograd  because  the  German 
army  is  advancing  and  his  own  people  are 
awakening  with  sullen  fury  ready  to  tear 
him  limb  from  limb  because  he  has  be- 
trayed his  nation  with  a  Judas  kiss  of 
peace  to  a  crucifying  conqueror.  This 
time  the  scene  is  shifted  to  Moscow.  I 
quote  snatches  of  dispatches,  which 
beggar  the  description  of  the  French 
Revolution : 

"Here  are  many  ruined  landowners  who 
escaped  from  their  plundered  and  pillaged 
estates.  Here  are  officers  in  hundreds 
driven  from  the  front  by  their  soldiers. 
Here  is  a  very  miscellaneous  throng  of 
men  and  women  who  have  found  the 
results  of  slow  labor  of  years  crumble 
away  in  their  hands,  who  have  lost  their 
occupations,  who  have  now  no  use  for 
their  talents.  ...  I  walk  down  the 
street  and  listen  to  cries  of  the  news 
vendors  and  see  a  young  officer  without 
shoulder  straps  shamefacedly  offering  for 
sale  a  cheap  evening  paper.  There  are 
scores  of  such  officers  now  selling  papers 
in  the  streets  of  Moscow.  .  .  , 
This  suffering  would  be  a  minor 
thing  if  the  prosperity  of  the 
working  classes  were  secured,  but 
with  the  factories  gradually  clos- 
ing down,  unemployment  is  stead- 
ily increasing.  .  .  .  Never  have 
bribery  and  corruption  attained 
such  colossal  dimensions  as  now, 
and  there  are  all  kinds  of  fantas- 
tic ways  of  making  money  .  .  . 
Moscow  is  a  city  of  refuge,  but 
life  is  continually  haunted  by 
vague  and  monstrous  fears.  Is 
there  any  security  or  hope  any- 
where in  Russia?  'Whither  shall 
I  Bee  from  the  wrath  and  the  ter- 
ror?' is  the  cry  of  the  helpless  and 
distracted.  .  .  Refuge  there  is 
none.  The  process  of  destruction 
must  work  itself  out.  This 
strange  anarchy  is  sweeping  from 
end  to  end  of  Russia,  overthrowing 
all  temporary  barriers,  all  halting 
opportunist  attempts  at  recon- 
struction, wrecking  theories,  tra- 
ditions, and  habits,  and  creating  a 
wilderness.  ...  I  find  that 
most  thinking  men  in  Moscow  have 
thrown  aside  all  illusions  and  are 
indisposed  even  to  attempt  pallia- 
tive measures.  They  say  the 
masses  must  learn  through  bitter 
ience  what  Bolshevist  Social- 
ism meant.     They  must  drink  the 

cull    hi    tk«    (Ire/is." 

Can  any  good  come  out  of  such 
an  accursed  doctrine?  Germany 
has  used  such  agents  to  bedevil 
American  shipyards,  to  hamper 
the  lumber  mills,  to  delay  aero- 
planes and  ships.  Can  the  United 
States  use^uch  agencies  to  under- 
mine the  Hohenzollern  throne? 
Personally,  to  use  an  expression 
of  childhood,  I  do  not  believe  you 
ever  gain  much  by  whipping  the 
devil  round  a  stump.  Sooner  or 
later,  you  must  meet  the  gentle- 
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man  and  down  him,  or  be 
downed  by  him;  and  while  the 
I.W.W.  may  be  an  agency  by 
which  the  Kaiser  works  out 
his  own  ruin,  the  I.W.W.  are 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
working  world — the  world  of 
Willing  hands  that  must  raise 
crops  and  dig  mines  and  build 
■hips  for  the  fighters;  and  the 
workman  has  to-day  entered 
into  the  diplomacy  of  the  war 
in  a  deeper  and  subtler  sense. 
ay  as  well  dig  out  the 
ind  look  squarely  at  it; 
for  it  presages  a  change  in 
the  status  of  labor  for  all  time 
ne  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  presages  the  lirst 
crack  in  the  ground  beneath 
the  security  of  autocracy's 
throne.  It  may  presage  that 
Brotherhood  of  Man,  which 
prophets  foretold  in  a  millen- 
nium, and  which  modern  poets 
Sting  as  a  far-oil'  Utopia 
in  a  golden  future.  And  we 
are  all  going  to  be  a  little 
criss-crossed  and  provok 
we  dig  down  to  the  fact.  You 
don't  have  to  be  much  of  a 
miner  to  know  that  you  often 
have  to  spade  through  muck 
before  you  reach  the  yellow 
metal.  It  is  the  same  on  the 
entry  of  labor  in  the  arena 
of  world  diplomacy  as  the 
final  arbiter  of  the  war. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  article 
we  have  all  pretty"  heartily  cursed  the 
radical  Russian  reds.  We  have  demanded 
why  with  the  radical  reds  looting  Ameri- 
can banks  over  there,  why  in  the  name 
of  common  sense,  recognize  their  fool- 
government  of  pacifists  and  anarchists? 
And  first  the  American  State  Depart- 
ment declared  it  would  not  recognize  such 
a  government;  and  then  it  reversed  it- 
and  said  it  would.  And  first  the 
Allied  Council  declared  no  more  credits 
lid  be  advanced  to  a  nation  repudiat- 
ing its  honor  and  its  debts;  and  then  the 
Allied  Council  turned  itself  inside  out  and 
weakly  conceded  it  might  continue  to 
nee  such  support. 

I  think  it  was  at  this  stage  that  most  of 
us  reached  the  point  where  all  the  high 
explosives  in  us  went  off  loud  and  hard  in 
the  direction  of  Wilson  and  Lansing  and 
Lloyd  George.  Wilson  and  Lansing  and 
Lloyd  George  couldn't  explain.  To  para- 
phrase Nietzsche,  they  kept  repeating — 
No  peace  without  a  victory";  but  all  the 
same  they  kept  giving  the  glad  hand, 
where  we  would  have  them  give  a  lifting 
kick,  to  those  Russian  radical  reds,  who 
were  holding  a  love-feast  with  a  royal 
house  of  criminals. 

In  old  tragedies,  the  heavier  and  dead- 
lier the  progress  of  the  ultimate  fate,  the 
more  old  dramatists  used  to  keep  a  fool  or 
clown  skipping  in  and  out  of  the  wings; 
and  the  grotesque  clown,  nine  times  out 
of  ten.  could  utter  truths  the  courtiers 
couldn't;  and,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  he 
would  blunder  into  the  solution  of  the 
tragedy  which  the  wise  wits  on  the  stage 
could  not  right.  The  Russian  radical  reds 
have  played  the  part  of  the  clown  on  the 
modern  war  stage.  It  will  be  recalled  in 
the  progress  of  their  peace  parleys  they 
demanded,  first — no  annexation  of  con- 
quered territory,  and,  second — direct  com- 
munication  with   the    socialists   of   Ger- 
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many.  Now,  if  there  is  one 
season  more  than  another 
why  the  royal  house  of  Ger- 
many forced  this  war,  it  was 
to  crush  the  rising  tidal  wave 
of  socialism.  If  there  is  one 
way  more  than  another  that 
the  royal  house  has  held  the 
loyalty  of  German  socialists 
it  is  by  the  pious  oft-repeated 
blasphemy  that  Germany  is 
not  fighting  for  conquest  but 
to  save  her  existence;  and  if 
there  is  one  way  more  than 
another  that  the  royal  house 
has  stifled  and  throttled  the 
mad  cry  for  peace  it  is  by  the 
pious  mendacity  that  the 
blood  guilt  rested  on  the  other 
ho  would  not  grant 
peace. 

AM)   here  were  the  Rus- 
-<*-    sian  reds — the  clowns  of 
diplomacy  —  dingle-dangling 
under  the  nose  of  the 
German  socialists,  offering  it, 
proffering  it,  urging  it!     No 
inying — here  was  peace  of- 
fered on  a  plate!     The  Em- 
peror    William     must     have 
cursed  those  boors  for  strip- 
ping  his    most    plausible    lie 
naked  by  a  clown's  blunder. 
Then,  great  eats!      That  fool 
demand  to  get  out  of  the  con- 
quered   Baltic    provinces! 
(You  see,  Germany  had  been  fighting  for 
her  existence,   not  for   conqu 

As  for  opening  direct  communication 
with  the  socialists  of  Germany,  do  you 
see  Emperor  William  deliberately  sit- 
ting down  on  a  keg  of  high  explosives? 
Why,  he  refused  to  permit  freed  German 
prisoners  to  come  back  to  the  Fatherland 
with  any  taint  of  the  accursed  doctrine. 
The  fools  had  not  only  stripped  his  pious 
lies  and  blasphemies  naked,  they  had 
stripped  him  naked.  They  had  shown  a 
royal  hand — though  wilted  and  palsied — 
shedding  German  blood  in  rivers  and 
bluffing  off  peace  purely  for  conquest;  and 
it  may  be  said  right  here  that  the  reaction 
on  the  morale  of  German  socialism  has 
opened  a  ivider  chasm  in  the  Emperor's 
plans  than  all  the  defeats  and  victories  of 
the  firing  line.  The  red  flag  dreaded  by 
him  above  all  thing  is  rising  Phrenix  fash- 
ion from  the  fires  in  which  he  thought  he 
had  burned  it.  The  Emperor  for  the  first 
time  is  forming  alliance  with  his  leading 


socialists.  Cermany  knows  she  can  never 
win  a  complete  victory,  however  long  she 
may  stall  the  Western  line.  She  knows 
her  industry  and  her  commerce  are  in 
total  ruins  for  a  hundred  years.  Once 
South  America  is  alienated,  she  knows — 
and  every  commercial  expert  in  her 
bounds  knows — she  will  not  have  a  market 
left  in  the  whole  world;  and  her  people 
are  longing  desperately  for  peace;  and 
here  are  the  Russian  reds  saying:  "Here 
is  peace!  Take  it!  Why  don't  you?" 
Why  not,  indeed?  The  clown  among  world 
dipt'. mills  has  come  nearer  knocking  off 
Emperor  William's  crown  than  all  the 
.  or  all  the  heavy  guns. 
Do  you  see  now  why,  though  Wilson  and 
Lloyd  George  keep  on  repeating  "no  peace 
without  vie  tory,"  they  also  keep  the  glad 
hand  out  to  the  Russian  reds?  Do  you  see 
why  they  first  said  they  would  not  extend 
more  credits,  and  then  reversed  them- 
selves and  said  they  would?  Do  you  re- 
call what  first  broke  Napoleon?  It  was 
a  great  inchoate  mass  of  Slavs  in  rabble 

at  round  Moscow.  Moscow  cracked 
Napoleon's  morale,  just  as  the  Russian 
•racking  the  German  socialists' 
morale;  and  the  clown  is  skipping  in  and 
out  of  the  wings  as  the  tragedy  nears  the 
inevitable. 

rmany  is  counting  on  food  from  Rus- 

How  much  surplus  food  do  you  think 
Russia  will  raise  this  year,  with  the  pea- 

-  glutting  themselves  in  plunder — 
believing  and  practising  the 
doctrines  of  the  "I-Won't-Works?"  And 
though  Russia  presents  little  resistance  to 
a  conqueror,  Germany's  fighting  line  has 
been  lengtht  ned  one  thousand  miles  by 
the  necessity  to  invade  the  Old  Empire. 
When  Napoleon  was  asked  about  Moscow- 
he   used   to   answer  that  two   things  de- 

d    him — one    was    the    climate;    the 
other  was  the  distance. 

Also,  though  nothing  is  being  said  of  it 
in  the  press,  if  you  will  recall  the  names 
of  American  socialists  and  labor  leaders 
of  international  fame,  you  will  find  every 
single  one  is  very  busily  employed  just 
now  on  official  business  down  in  the  State 
Department.  Mrs.  Norman  Whitehouse, 
the  suffrage  leader,  on  her  way  to  Swit- 
zerland for  Creel's  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion, is  very  favorably  known  to  suffrage 
leaders  in  Germany.  Wilson,  has  been 
blamed  for  calling  federal  prosecutions 
off  the  striking  miners  in  Arizona.  Some 
of  these  strike  leaders  are  now  on  their 
way  across  Siberia  to  Russia  and  Ger- 
many —  Germany  undoubtedly  financed 
much  of  the  I.W.W.  propaganda  here;  but 
a  back  fire  has  started  up,  which  is  headed 
for  Germany. 

These  things  explain  the  new  policy  of 
the  Wilson  Administration  to  take  over 
the  operation  of  everything  that  can  affect 
the  increased  cost  of  living.  Listen  to  one 
of  the  Government's  first  officials  speaking 
as  early  as  last  September.  I  regret  I  must 
not  give  his  name.  You  can  guess  it  "I 
tell  you  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice. 
The  world  is  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice. 
The  Allies  must  have  such  supplies  of  coal 
and  food  from  us  that  if  we  don't  send 
them  they  will  collapse;  and  if  we  do  send 
them  we  shall  deprive  ourselves  and  have 
riots  and  anarchy.  If  we  have  a  cold 
spell,  or  if  we  have  such  weather  that 
crops  are  poor  for  1918,  we  have  either 
got  to  assume  government  control  of  dis- 
tribution of  all  food  and  fuel  supplies,  or 
face  defeat  through  anarchy.  If  the  war 
continues,  we  will  simply  have  to  take 
Continued  on  page  89. 
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THE  feud  between  the  Corries  and 
the  Jordans  was  a  two-generation 
affair.  It  began  about  a  scrap  of 
land  and  a  well.  The  Corries  owned  all 
the  hamlet-town  of  Carsdale  except  for  a 
fifty-acre  farm  that  belonged  to  the 
Jordans  and  was  situated  under  the  aris- 
tocratic nose  of  the  formers'  mansion. 

When  the  Corries  took  the  air  on  their 
veranda,  and  cast  their  eyes  over  their 
broad  acres,  there  was  the  trumpery 
storey-and-a-half  farmhouse,  with  its  un- 
sightly outbuildings,  marring  the  fore- 
ground of  the  landscape. 

George  Jordan  refused  to  sell  and  thus 
enable  Mr.  Corrie  to  abate  the  nuisance  of 
plebeian  proximity.  When  the  Kaiser  of 
Carsdale  could  not  get  what  he  wanted 
by  negotiation,  he  tried  force  and  arms. 
The  casus  belli  was  the  well  on  the  strip 
of  land.  Corrie  claimed  both,  figuring 
that  Jordan's  pugnacity  would  land  him 
in  a  fight  that  would  lead  him  to  more  ac- 
commodating views,  or  a  sheriff's  sale. 
He  guessed  right,  in  parts.  Jordan  did 
fight,  and,  in  the  end,  won.  It  meant  a 
heavy  mortgage  on  the  little  farm,  and 
for  many  a  long  day  the  Jordans  went 
without  many  desirable  things  to  eat  aid 
wear.  But  ultimately  they  came  through 
the  stress,. right  side  up. 

There  were  compensations,  too.  When- 
ever the  Corries  had  social  functions, 
lawn  parties  and  the  like,  Jordan  usually 
went  over  to  the  well,  pumped  a  few 
buckets  of  water  with  a  creaky  winch,  and 
outpoured  them  on  the  ground,  just  to 
show  that  all  was  right  with  the  world. 
It  made  the  Corries  furious,  and  the 
knowledge  was  balm  to  George  Jordan's 
rugged  soul. 

When  these  fathers  departed  to  their 
fathers,  the  sons  took  up  the  falling 
pennons,  Percy  Corrie  in  his  high-nosed, 
supercilious  way,  Tom  Jordan  in  his  bluff, 
peppery  fashion.  They  were  born  to  clash. 
Corrie  was  a  tall,  thin,  east-windy,  digni- 
fied man,  entirely  conscious  of  the  vast 
gulf  that  separated  the  Corrie  family 
from  the  rest  of  Carsdale.  He  radiated 
a  chill,  foggy  atmosphere.  One  sneezed 
and  wanted  something  hot  with  lemon  in 
it  after  five  minutes'  intercourse  with 
him.  The  outside  world  were  hoi  polloi, 
nouveau  riche,  parvenu.  He  was  too 
dignified  to  call  them  bounders  or  out- 
siders or  unwashed  in  plain  terms. 

Jordan  was  short,  souare,  stockilv  built 
and  had  the  family  jaw  and  backbone, 
topped  off  with  wiry,  red  hair.  The  com- 
ing together  of  the  two  men  was  like  the 
meeting  of  a  glossy,  flossy,  black  Spanish 
rooster,   and   a   red,   scrappy   gamecock. 


Feathers  would  fly,  more  black  than  red 
ones. 

The  Corries  were  rich,  and  when  the 
town  of  Carsdale  boomed  they  reaped 
heavy  harvests.  Jordan  left  the  farm  in 
the  hands  of  a  younger  brother,  and  went 
to  work  in  a  machine  shop,  where  things 
grew  a  bit  faster  than  in  Dame  Nature's 
factories.  Percy  Corrie,  home  from  col- 
lege, with  fraternity  pins  puncturing  his 
vest  in  jewelled  magnificence,  could  look 
through  his  neighbor  in  overalls  as  if  no 
such  unsightly  blot  disfigured  the  streets 
of  fair  Carsdale.  Later  on  Tom  set  up 
for  himself  in  a  bicycle  selling  and  re- 
pairing shop.  He  was  handy  and  clever, 
with  a  head  full  of  shrewd  notions  and 
contrivances,  and  fingers  that  could  ex- 
press them  in  terms  of  steel.  Then,  a 
few  years  later  he  went  into  the  auto- 
mobile business,  selling  other  people's  pro- 
ducts. Finally  he  developed  ideas  of  his 
own,  secured  financial  backing,  and 
started  in  to  build  cars. 


All  the  critical  hicks  in  town  grinned  in 
their  usual  sapient  way.  Wasn't  Henry 
Ford  doing  it  all?  Besides,  who  in  time 
was  Tom  Jordan?  A  chap  they'd  known, 
gone  to  school  with,  worked  alongside  of. 
all  these  years.  Better  if  he'd  stuck 
where  he  belonged — doctoring  bicycles. 
His  pride  and  silly,  unchristian  ambition 
would  lead  to  the  road  that  meanders  over 
the  hill  to  the  poorhouse.  But,  when  things 
began  to  hum  busily  in  the  Jordan  shop, 
the  rail  birds,  watching  the  performance, 
said,  "By  Gosh !  If  Tom  Jordan  ain't  say- 
ing something!"  Then  they  wagged  their 
whiskers,  and  prophesied  what  banks  and 
borrowed  money  and  competition  would 
do  to  him  one  of  these  days.  Fancy! 
Carsdale  to  buck  up  against  Detroit  and 
places  like  that! 

JORDAN  just  plugged  ahead.  Wind 
wouldn't  make  him  and  certainly 
wouldn't  mar  him.  Real  nifty  little 
things  his  cars  were,  too.     Popular,  but 
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Jordan 


frosty-faced  snob.  The  only 
time  the  fog-environed  ice- 
berg was  known  to  betray 
warm  emotion  was  when 
secured  admittance 
into  the  social  and 
golf  clubs  of  Cars- 
dale.  He  enquired 
pathetically  what 
the  world  was  com- 
ing to.  Tom  wasn't 
much  on  society,  it 
is  true.  Often  he 
said  "was"  when  it 
ought  to  have  been 
"wire,"  and  his 
habit  of  messing  up 
pronouns  would 
have  made  a  con- 
scientious peda- 
gogue shiver  down 
the  back.  Still 
Carsdale  did  not 
run  violently  to  cul- 
ture, and  few  were 
erudite  enough  to 
throw  stones  or  be 
over-critical.  Jor- 
dan, nearly  every- 
body admitted,  was 
a  good  enough  fel- 
low, square,  oblig- 
ing, and  a  comer. 
So  what's  a  frill  or 
two  of  culture 
among  friends? 


II. 
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"I^TOW    this    hap- 


not  the  vulgar  kind  of  popularity,  you 
know.  His  product  represented  the  stage 
beyond  the  jitney,  the  flivver,  and  the  Tin 
Lizzie,  the  second  spasm  in  the  disease. 
Jordan's  specialty  was  a  thousand-dollar 
car,  no  more,  no  less.  Those  who  bought 
it  did  not  have  to  look  up  to  everybody 
else.  It  was  one  of  the  niftiest,  sweetest, 
subtlest,  simplest  machines  that  ever 
purred.  One  hardly  knew  it  from  one  of 
those  five  thousand  dollar  beauties  unless 
a  shark  at  the  trade.  Someone  succinctly 
named  it.  to  emphasize  the  gulf  separat- 
ing it  from  the  Tin  Lizzie,  Jordan's  Joy- 
ful Jane.    And  the  title  stuck. 

It  wasn't  the  kind  of  car  everybody 
bought.  Ambitious  young  men,  cultivat- 
ing the  society  of  desirable  girls,  felt 
that  the  Jane  was  helpful.  It  takes  a 
mighty  fine  kind  of  a  girl  to  smile  on  a 
man  when  he  is  taking  her  out  in  a 
smelly,  blue-smoke  rattletrap  that  sounds 
like  a  man  coming  along  with  the  scissors 
and  knife  grinding  peripatetic  factory  in 
the  same  cordial  way  as  when  he  pranks 
up  to  the  front  door  with  a  Jordan's  Jane. 
Tom  Jordan  was  a  philospher.  He  under- 
stood that,  while  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,  they  everlastingly  itch  to  do  away 


There  was  a  splash  and  a  jet  of  water 

shot   forward,   concealing  the 

ball  for  a  moment. 

with  the  handicap;  and  women  more  so. 
They  want  to  be  equal  to  the  tier  higher 
up,  not  the  other  bunch.  Jordan  knew 
this,  and  landed  on  the  right  spot.  Mr. 
Robert  Fitzsimmons  has  the  credit  of  dis- 
covering the  solar  plexus.  Of  course, 
there  was  a  solar  plexus  in  humanity's 
physical  scheme  before  his  day,  but  only 
anatomical  sharks  knew  anything  about 
it.  The  world  now  knows  it  is  a  spot 
provided  by  beneficent  Nature  for  knock 
outs.  That  is  just  where  Tom  Jordan 
landed.  When  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  and 
impertinently  inquisitive  people  of  that 
ilk,  began  to  put  pleasant  figures  to 
Jordan's  commercial  standing,  the  birds 
on  the  rail  discovered  that  Tom  was  a 
genius,  as  they  had  always  declared.  They 
nudged  one  another  in  the  ribs,  asking  if 
they  had  not,  on  the  level,  said  he'd  land 
somewhere  or  other  one  of  these  days. 

At  forty-five  Jordan  was  warm,  not  a 
millionaire  yet,  but  approaching  the  pre- 
cipice of  the  deceitfulness  of  riches.  He 
had  a  booming  business,  a  jolly,  amiable, 
good-looking  wife,  and  a  tall,  pretty 
daughter  who  kept  his  veranda  from  look- 
ing lonely  on  pleasant  evenings.  Corrie 
sneered  at  him  as  nouveau  riche,  while 
Jordan  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing it  as  his  opinion  that  the  other  was  a 


pened  on  a  fine 
Saturday  after- 
noon. Jordan  was 
bowling  along  the 
street  in  his  Jane 
when  he  saw  some- 
thing that  made  him  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  It  was  the  sight  of  his  daughter, 
Mary,  walking  up  the  High  Street  with  a 
a  tall,  presentable-looking,  young  man. 
For  a  moment  he  was  puzzled  to  identify 
the  latest  victim.  Then  he  remembered 
that  someone  had  said  Robert  Beatson 
was  back  home.  Yes,  it  was  Bob,  un- 
doubtedly. Bob  was  an  artist,  so  it  was 
alleged,  and  had  been  abroad  for  several 
years  studying  art  and  other  things  in 
England  and  France  and  Italy,  and  places 
like  those.  The  Beatsons  came  from  a 
village  near  Carsdale,  and  were  real,  old- 
time,  society  folks,  genuine  as  the  Corries, 
but  without  the  lucre  encumbrances. 
Bob's  father  had  been  a  clergyman  and 
his  mother  lived,  since  her  husband's 
death,  in  Carsdale.  She  had  an  income 
sufficiently  large  to  enable  her  to  reside 
in  modest  comfort,  and  Bob  had  expended 
a  small  legacy,  left  him  by  a  grandfather, 
on  his  artistic  education. 

Jordan  had.  a  poor  opinion  of  artists. 
They  seemed  a  happy-go-lucky  sort  of 
people  who  owned  little  real  estate  or  few 
blocks  of  stock.  He  had  seen  some  of  Bob 
Beatson's  pictures,  and  they  looked  all 
right.  They  had  trees  with  leaves  on 
them  and  cows  and  horses  that  could  not 
well  be  mistaken  for  anything  else.  In 
others  there  were  figures  with  fewer 
clothes  on  them  than  Jordan  thought  quite 
the  thing.  Bob  himself  was  all  right.  A 
little  bit  coltish,  formerly,  like  most  par- 
son's sons  who  seem  to  have  their  father's 
omitted  devilment  doubled  up  on  them; 
but  nothing  bad.  He  and  Mary  had  been 
rather  chummy  when  they  were  at  school. 
Of  course,  things  were  different  now. 
Mary  would  have  his  pile  one  of  these 
days,  and  Jordan  had  no  fancy  for  a  son- 
in-law  who  spent  his  time  dabbing  com- 
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mon  cows  on  bits  of  canvas,  or  painting 
ruined  windmills  that  ought  to  be  pulled 
down,  or  depicting  individuals  whose  chief 
ambition  appeared  to  be  to  cheat  tailors 
and  dressmakers  out  of  their  livelihood. 
What  good  was  painting,  anyway?  If  you 
wanted  truth,  there  were  the  photo- 
graphers, and  if  color  was  craved,  what 
about  a  real  sporty,  splashy  chromo? 

IT  was  rather  late  when  Mary  reached 
home  that  evening.  She  had  telephoned 
at  dinner  time  saying  she  was  at  Ellen 
Bradley's  and  would  not  be  back  till  late. 
When  she  arrived,  at  ten,  she  was  quite 
cheerful,  and  had  a  bit  more  color  than 
usual  in  her  face.     She  started  fussing 


about  her  father  rather  unusually.  There 
were  slippers  to  bring,  his  pipe  to  rind, 
newspapers  to  pick  up  from  the  floor 
where  her  parent  had  scattered  them,  the 
light  to  arrange  rather  unnecessarily. 
Then  she  perched  on  the  arm  of  his  chair 
and  began  to  ruffle  his  bristly  hair. 

"Had  a  perfectly  scrumptious  day, 
daddy,"  she  said.  "Shopped  all  morning 
with  Ellen  Bradley,  lunched  downtown, 
and  then,  when  she  had  to  go  home,  who- 
ever do  you  think  I  met?  Why,  Bob 
Beatson!'" 

"Very  remarkable,"  commented  her 
father,  drily. 

She  looked  at  him  rather  enquiringly, 
then   continued. 


The  young  cub  was  actually  pulling  the    Joyful  Jane  to  piec 


"Yes,"  she  said.  "We  went  up  to  the 
tennis  courts  and  played  till  five.  Then 
the  Bradieys  would  have  us  go  there  to 
dinner." 

"I  saw  you  on  the  street,"  he  intimated. 
"Really!     But  I  never  saw  you,"  she 
answered. 

"No,  I  guess  not,"  he  said.  "That  was 
Bob  Beatson,  eh?" 

"Yes.    Isn't  it  nice  to  have  him  back?" 
Mr.  Jordan  did  not  appear  to  be  over- 
impressed  by  the  event. 

"What's  he  going  to  do  now?  Work 
for  a  living?"  he  grunted. 

"Work!  Why,  of  course,  he  works, 
tremendously  hard,"  she  said.  "He  has 
wonderful  talent.  Everyone  says  so,  but 
you  know  that  a  beginner 
has  to  get  known  before 
people  will  buy  his  work.  A 
man  with  a  name  can  paint 
the  most  awful  stuff  and  sell 
it,  while  a  young  man,  un- 
known, can  do  wonderful 
pictures  and  nobody  will 
buy.  Ignorance  is  the  enemy 
of  art." 

"I  see,"  replied  her  father. 
"Pity  he  doesn't  paint  some- 
thing useful.  There's  an 
opening  right  here  for  a 
hustling  house  painter.  I'd 
give  him  a  job  right  away 
for  those  fence  pickets.  And 
then  there's  always  room  in 
the  car  shops  for  a  really 
smart  body  painter." 

"Father!"  she  protested 
indignantly.  "He's  an 
artist." 

"Well,  we'd  make  allow- 
ances for  all  that,"  he  an- 
swered amiably.  "That  is 
if  he's  the  right,  trying  sort. 
Most  of  these  artists  are  all 
front  and  no  back,  full  win- 
dow and  empty  shelves." 

Mary  was  too  indignant  to 
pursue  the  topic.  Mr.  Jor- 
dan knew  she  was  offended, 
and  tried  to  coax  her  round. 

"Went  out  to  the  Country 
Club  this  afternoon,"  he 
said.  "Got  round  in  ninety- 
three.  I  guess  that's  about 
my  high-water  mark.  I'd 
give  a  tidy  bit  to  be  a  real 
scratch  man,  but  I've  always 
a  loose  bolt  somewhere.  If 
I  drive  in  form  I'm  a  waster 
with  my  irons,  and  when  I'm 
running  'em  down  blindfold 
I  couldn't  hit  a  haystack  on 
the  tees.  Just  look  at  that 
Corrie!  Plays  like  a  machine, 
drive,  iron  or  mashie,  couple 
of  putts,  and  a  four  on  the 
card,  or  if  it's  a  five  the 
next'll  be  three." 

"He  hasn't  soul  enough 
to  be  a  bad  golfer,"  he  went 
on,  now  in  full  stride. 
"Walks  through  competi- 
tions as  if  they  had  been 
framed  to  provide  bric-a- 
brac  for  his  house.  There's 
the  Governors'  Challenge 
Cup,  to  be  the  property  of 
the  man  who  wins  it  three 
times,  and  he  has  two  legs 
of  it  already,  with  a  dead 
certainty  that  in  two  or 
three  weeks  he'll  gulp  it  all. 
It's  a  sheer  piece  of  ridicu- 
lous nonsense  to  have  a 
scratch  competition  in  a  club 
like  ours.     It  means  a  dead 
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Suppressing  the  Truth 

The  Blind  Attitude  of  Some  Canadian  Newspapers  on 

War  Problems 

By  John  Bayne  Maclean 


BITTER  personal  attacks  upon  me  by 
two  erening  papers  in  Toronto  have 
caused  my  last  two  articles  tc^  be 
discussed  by  many  thousands  who  are'not 
regular  readers  of  this  magazine. 

Unfortunately  these  attacks  and  an  in- 
terview, published  only  in  part,  give  an 
entirely  wrong  impression  of  what  I  have 
been  endeavoring  to  get  into  the  minds 
of  Canadians:  That  actual  war  conditions 
have  been  persistently  misreported  to  us, 
the  British  people;  that  our  general  man- 
agement of  the  war  is  wrong  at  the  top, 
because  we  have  allowed  political  and 
family  influence  to  control  and  direct  our 
relations  with  our  Allies  like  Russia,  and 
to  control  our  perfectly  magnificent 
armies  and  navies.  This  permitted  men 
to  be  appointed  to  high  places  for  which 
they  were  utterly  unfitted  and  we  have 
had  incompetence;  we  have  been  supply- 
ing the  enemy  with  things  most  essential 
to  his  carrying  on  of  the  war,  and  we 
have  had  the  fearful  Gallipoli,  Mesopo- 
tamia, India  and  other  mishaps  which 
were  so  bad  that  friendly  commissions  ap- 
pointed to  whitewash  the  men  at  the  top 
who  were  responsible  could  not  suppress 
the  awful ness  of  the  f:i 

They  could  not.  as  was  hoped,  throw  the 
blame  upon  the  lesser  army  chiefs  or  on 
the  poor  regimental  officers  and  men.  One 
of  the  papers  condemning  me  now  said 
in  1916  on  the  tragedy  of  Gallipoli:  "Old 
Country  papers  do  not  minimize  the  ex- 
tent of  that  failure.  Ashmead  Bartlett 
declares  that  Britain  could  have  secured 
a  great  decision  on  the  Western  front  if 
Britain  had  been  prepared  to  risk  in  Flan- 
ders the  200.000  casualties  that  were 
squandered  in  Gallipoli  without  produc- 
ing anything  but  a  successful  withdrawal 
from  an  impossible  position" — a  position 
in  which  we  were  put  by  Asciuith  and 
Churchill  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
views  expressed  in  writing  of  all  the  naval 
experts.  Foi  confirmation  of  this  see 
official  report  of  Mr.  Asquith's  own 
committee. 

TN  this  series  of  articles  I  have  con- 
A  stantly  kept  the  thought  in  mind  that 
Canadians  should  know  the  truth,  that 
knowing  the  truth  they  would  insist  upon 
such  a  reorganization  of  our  Government 
and  of  the  Imperial  Government  that 
would  enable  Borden  and  Lloyd  George  to 
have  a  free  hand — which  they  have  not 
had — to  get  about  them  the  ablest  men  in 
the  Empire  "whose  careers  showed  they 
had  the  capacity  of  doing  things  and  get- 
ting things  done" — who  would  be  per- 
fectly free  from,  and  independent  of, 
political  or  family  influence.  There  are 
plenty  of  such  men  in  the  Empire  and 
among  the  Allies — the  kind  of  men  the 
enemy  is  using.  Given  such  men  and 
our  diplomacy,  our  naval  and  military 
forces  could  down  the  enemy  every  day  in 
the  week. 

I  think  The  Financial  Post  was  the  first 
paper  in  1915  to  advocate  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lloyd  George  to  the  Premiership. 
I  confess  I  had  been  very  much  prejudiced 
against  him.   The  impression  I  had  gained 


of  him  was  of  a  picayune,  vote-catching, 
radical,  village  politician.  His  appear- 
ance on  one  occasion  that  I  saw  him 
caused  considerable  comment.  He  was 
lunching  with  a  red-hot  Radical  journal- 
ist, Dalziel,  M.P.,  and  the  other  guests 
were  Lord  Rothschild,  and  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  London-Canadian  banker.  But 
Lloyd  George  did  such  great  work  in 
handling  «ir  finances  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  he  did  it  so  quickly;  and  his 
marvellous  success  in  organizing  and  de- 
veloping the  production  of  munitions  were 
things  one  could  not  get  away  from. 
These  showed  such  tremendous  and  intel- 
ligent driving  force,  such  a  capacity  for 
understanding  situations,  and  for  select- 
ing the  right  men  and  quickly  discarding 
failures — some  very  prominent  ones  were 
discarded — that  no  sane  person,  no  matter 
how  prejudiced,  could  fail  to  support  him. 
The  Northcliffe  press  are  given  full 
credit  for  driving  out  Asquith.  They 
deserve  a  lot  of  it,  but  an  equally  im- 
portant factor  were  Premiers  Borden  and 
Hughes.  The  Gallipoli  catastrophe  was 
brought  directly  home  to  Asquith  and 
Churchill.  It  so  roused  Australia  that 
Hughes,  after  consultation  with  Borden, 
began  the  campaign  in  England  which 
drove  Asquith  from  power.  But  Asquith 
and  the  other  pacifists  still  have  such 
power  that  Lloyd  George  cannot  do  the 
best  work  for  the  Empire,  cannot  employ 
the  men  necessary  to  ensure  complete 
victory.  It  is  Canada's  duty,  therefore, 
to  know  and  study  the  situation  and  to 
support  Sir  Robert  Borden  in  presenting 
in  as  forceful  terms  as  did  Hughes  before 
with  his  co-operation  the  fact  that  our 
limit  of  patience  has  been  reached  with 
the  do-nothings,  who  have  hampered  pro- 
gress and  dislocated  the  plans  of  Lloyd 
George  and  such  great  experts  as  he  has 
been  permitted  to  employ. 

CPACE  will  not  permit  me  to  explain 
^  the  objects  underlying  the  attacks 
made  upon  me  and  the  policy  for  which  I 
am  pleading  and  praying,  and  in  which 
I  am  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  the  mili- 
tary men  and  the  big  business  men  who 
know.  Mr.  Robinson-Trotzky,  editor  of 
the  Toronto  Telegram,  is  so  worried  at  the 
moment  with  his  own  personal  troubles 
that  I  will  not  add  to  them  just  now.  Of 
the  News  I  am  informed  that  the  attacks 
were  handled  personally  by  Mr.  Smith, 
the  editor,  on  instructions  from  the  in- 
terests which  have  been  financing  that 
unfortunate  paper  with  its  variegated 
career.  This  is  significant.  The  pre- 
sent manager  of  the  News  dare  not  pub- 
lish the  names  and  sources  of  all  the 
money  which  has  kept  it  afloat  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  war.  No  wonder  there  is 
strong  objection — but  he  does  not  give  the 
real  objection  to  the  campaign  I  have 
carried  on  for  shortening  and  winning  the 
war.  I  know  far  more  of  the  inside  work- 
ings of  this  group,  and  who  are  at  the 
back  of  it,  than  does  Mr.  Smith  himself. 
When  the  Toronto  Neivs  many  years 
ago  was  advocating  that  Canada  should 
cut  her  connection  with  the  British  Em- 


pire and  its  editor  belonged  to  the  annexa- 
tionist party,  a  little  group  of  loyal  Cana- 
dians organized  themselves  to  oppose  that 
blind  policy.  This  group  of  loyalists 
successfully  prevented  our  drifting  away, 
for  in  those  days,  as  now,  a  great  many 
were  thoughtless  and  indifferent.  A  mem- 
ber of  this  group — one  of  the  best  in- 
formed men  in  this  country  on  Imperial 
matters,  because  of  his  connections  in 
England — sends  some  very  definite  facts 
confirming  our  statements  on  the  neglect 
to  place  an  embargo  on  cotton  and  closes 
his   letter   with   these   words: 

"There  should  be  a  campaign  to  educate 
Canadian  people  as  to  the  extreme  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation  which  is  not  gen- 
erally realized." 

I  HAVE  said  I  am  merely  the  mouth- 
piece of  men  who  know.  Here  are 
extracts  from  some  representative  let- 
ters received  in  the  last  few  days: 

A  Middlesex,  Ontario,  subscriber, 
writes:  "I  asked  my  brother-in-law,  who 
is  an  Engineer  officer  in  France,  what  he 
would  like  me  to  send  him.  He  answered, 
'MacLean's  Magazine  would  be  the  most 
acceptable.  I  have  never  read  articles 
that  come  nearer  the  truth,  as  I  know  it, 
than  those  written  by  Lt.-Colonel  J.  B. 
Maclean'." 

General  Sir in  a  letter  enclosing 

a  subscription  says  that  doubtless  all  our 
readers  will  agree  with  what  we  are  pub- 
lishing, but  asks  if  there  is  not  some  way 
of  getting  these  views  into  the  minds  of 
all  Canadians. 

Colonel  :  "I  have  had  the  good 

fortune  to  read  two  of  your  articles.  The 
laziness  you  attribute  to  the  British  people 
is  to  my  mind  nothing  more  or  less  than 
self-assurance,  courteous  and  pleasant, 
but  always  self-assurance,  always  under- 
estimating the  other  man.  From  time 
away  back  this  trait  has  been  bred  in  our 
race  until  it  is  a  fixture — and  this  war 
alone  will,  I  hope,  eradicate  it.  Balfour 
is  an  over-rated  statesman — a  dreamer 
too  prone  to  take  the  easy  side  of  an 
issue.  You  are  perfectly  correct,"  etc., 
etc. 

These  letters  are  not  marked  private 
and  are  on  file  in  our  office.  No  names  are 
better  known  than  the  writers  of  the  two 
letters  above. 

A  Canadian  on  the  staff  in  France,  a 
young  man  whose  family  has  been  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  important  indus- 
tries of  the  country,  who  worked  his  way 
up  from  the  ranks  to  the  command  of  his 
unit;  a  man  who  is  likely  to  make  his 
mark  in  the  public  life  of  Canada,  which 
he  is  planning  to  take  up  after  the  war, 
in  the  course  of  a  letter,  says: — 

"I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
your  various  articles.  I  think  your  idea  of 
waking  up  the  people  of  Canada  is  a  most  ad- 
mirable one,  our  press  (Canadian)  being  al- 
most criminally  optimistic.  There  is  far  too 
much  talk  of  what  we  are  going  to  do  after 
the  war  and  not  enough  of  how  we  are  going 
to  win  the  war. 

"The  situation  on  the  Western  front,  to 
my  mind,  is  extremely  critical,  as  critical  to-day 
almost  as  it  was  in  the  closing  months  of  the 
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year  1914.  Anything  that  you  can  do  to  make 
the  people  of  Canada  realize  that  they  must 
conserve  food,  they  must  send  men  to  the 
front,  and  they  must  have  good,  honest,  ad- 
ministration in  Canada  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

"What  strikes  me  particularly  is  the  abso- 
lute disregard  of  the  above-mentioned  three 
essentials.  .  .  .  The  public  conscience  in 
Canada  is,  I  am  afraid,  at  a  very  low  ebb  and 
the  people  want  to  be  told  some  home  truths. 
They  might  as  well  begin  to  be  prepared  for 
it  now,  for  when  the  troops  return  some  of 
the  present-day  popular  idols  will  be  very 
rudely  turned  down." 

THE  Toronto  News  has  persistently 
and  most  unfairly  and  maliciously 
been  trying  to  link  me  up  with  a  group  of 
spineless  pacifists  who  don't  want  to  fight 
under  any  circumstances;  with  Bourassa, 
the  Quebec  editor,  who  does  not  want  to 
fight  unless  the  Germans  land  in  Quebec; 
and  with  Sir  Allen  Aylesworth,  the  Lib- 
eral ex-Minister  of  Justice,  who  is  willing 
to  fight  but  opposes  conscription. 

Regular  readers  of  The  Financial  Post 
and  this  magazine  know  my  views,  but  for 
the  information  of  new  or  occasional 
readers  let  me  state  that  my  whole  cam- 
paign since  the  war  began  has  been 
clearly,  distinctly,  and  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  policies  of  these  men.  I  am  on 
record  as  arguing  for  bigger  armies, 
higher  pay,  higher  pensions  and  better 
treatment  of  soldiers,  and  for  conscrip- 
tion. We  have  attained  these  objects  and 
to-day  I  am  pleading  for  a  better  organi- 
zation of  our  political,  military  and  na- 
tional resources  for  a  propaganda  of  re- 
form which  shall  ensure  our  winning  the 
war. 

After  we  had  dispatched  our  first  30,000 
I  wrote  and  published:  "Our  duty  is  to 
support  the  British  arms  to  the  limit  of 
our  capacity"  and  that  we  should  have 
"at  least  100,000  more  under  training 
now."  In  December,  1914,  I  urged  Sir 
Robert  Borden  to  make  plans  for  350,000 
more  troops.  Perhaps  my  views  are  best 
summed  up  in  the  short  editorial  which  I 
wrote  and  published  in  The  Financial 
Post  on  November  7th,  1915: 

"The  progress  of  the  war  confirms  the 
necessity,  for  which  The  Financial  Post  has 
been  continually  arguing,  of  having  an  army 
of  100,000  men  constantly  in  training  in 
Canada. 

"Every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms,  who 
is  unemployed,  should  be  enrolled.  The  mili- 
tary training  will  make  better  citizens  of 
them. 

*       «       • 

"The  Government's  objection  is  to  the  cost, 
which  is  a  serious  item.  If  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  people  had  listened '  to  Lord 
Roberts  and  prepared  themselves  on  German 
jines  the  war  would  have  been  over  to-day. 
?As  .it.'8'  at  tne  PreB«nt  rate  of  progress 
it  will  go  on  for  five  or  six  years.  The 
least  expensive  course  and  the  only  way  to 
shorten  the  waste  and  massacre  is  for  the 
Allies— of  whom  we  are  one — to  put  every 
possible  man  under  arms  at  once.  If  we 
do  not,  we  are  almost  certain  to  have  the 
same  number  under  arms  eventually  and  a 
vastly  greater  wastage  to  life  and  indus- 
try." 

T  WILL  ask  the  editor  to  complete  this 
*■  month's  contribution  to  the  campaign 
by  quoting  two  articles  recently  published 
in  The  Financial  Post  dealing  with  the  de- 
sire of  certain  Toronto  editors  to  hide  the 
facts  about  the  war. 

On  February  23rd  The  Financial  Post 
in  a  front  page  article  said: — 

The  Toronto  Telegram  published  an  inter- 
view with  Colonel  Maclean  that  is  neither 
accurate  nor  fair,  and  which  we  believp  in- 
tentionally misrepresents  his  views.  With 
this  in  their  hands  the  editors  appeal  to  the 
authorities  to  do  something.    Colonel  Maclean 


published  hundreds  of  columns  of  information 
and  suggestions  in  connection  with  his  argu- 
ments and  pleadings  for  a  better  understand- 
ing of  present  and  probable  war  conditions 
and  the  urgent  necessity  of  preparation  there- 
for. Our  readers  are  no  doubt  familiar  with 
them,  but  if  any  one  desires  to  follow  the 
matter  further  the  files,  going  back  nearly 
three  years  and  a  half,  are  at  his  disposal. 
Time  and  again  during  that  period  the  Tele- 
gram appealed  in  big  type  to  the  Censor.  Not 
once  did  the  Censor  ask  even  for  an  explana- 
tion. Time  and  again  when  the  thought  com- 
plained of  had  penetrated  the  consciousness 
of  their  editors,  the  Telegram  presented,  as 
something  new,  the  exact  policies  it  had 
condemned  in  the  Post  months  before. 

That  our  readers  who  are  among  the  most 
important  men  and  women  in  Canada  ap- 
proved is  shown  by  the  scores  of  letters  re- 
ceived. We  lost  but  one  subscriber  on  account 
of  our  policy.  He  dropped  out  in  October, 
1914,  because  we  advised  our  readers  to  pre- 
pare for  a  long  war — a  five  or  six-year  war — 
when  some  uninformed  politicians  and  news- 
papers like  the  Telegram  were  misleading  us 
by  saying  it  would  be  over  by  Christmas.  In 
1915  another  subscriber  threatened  to  discon- 
tinue unless  we  stopped  advocating  Lloyd 
George  for  Premier  instead  of  Asquith.  We 
did  not,  but  our  reader  is  still  with  us.  Not- 
withstanding the  depression  in  investments 
our  renewals  since  the  first  of  the  year  are 
70%  better  than  for  the  same  period  last  year 
and  new  annual  subscriptions  have  increased 
nearly  16%.  These  facts  show  how  the  big 
men  of  Canada  feel  towards  a  paper  that  has 
not  been  afraid  to  tell  the  truth,  no  matter 
whom  it  hit.  In  fact  it  was  the  unanimous 
moral  support  constantly  impressed  upon  us 
that  encouraged  us  to  give  the  news  and 
advocate  the  policies  that  were  first  offered  in 
our  columns,  then  later  adopted  by  the  auth- 
orities here  and  in  England,  which  unfortun- 
ately excited  the  jealous  enmity  and  ill-will 
of  and  attacks  from  a  few  small-minded  men 
on  big  papers.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  men  at 
the  head  of  the  smaller  dailies  and  weeklies 
are  far  broader  in  their  vision  than  many  in 
the  cities.  Further  the  article  complained  of 
was  put  in  the  hands  of  over  80,000  of  our 
other  subscribers,  representing  perhaps 
350,000  readers.  There  have  been  many  com- 
pliments and  only  two  complaints.  And  these 
readers  are  not  concentrated  but  represent 
all  Canada. 

The  Toronto  Telegram  for  months  attacked 
the  Canadian  manufacturers  and  the  tech- 
nical press  for  not  doing  something.  It  still 
continues  to  criticize  them.  It  has  never  sug- 
gested what  they  could  do.  On  the  other  hand 
it  tried  to  put  the  technical  press  out  of  busi- 
ness, thus  helping  the  enemy.  During  all  this 
time  the  manufacturers  and  technical  press 
editors  were  working  quietly  together  for  long 
hours  helping  the  Allies  defeat  the  Germans. 
The  manufacturers  of  Canada  were  doing 
wonders  when  the  Telegram  editor  was  merely 
making  noises  which  he  believed  was  practical 
in.  None  but  the  technical  editors  were 
allowed  to  know  the  big  things  that 
being  done. 

Two  Toronto  evening  papers,  the  News  and 
Telegram,  are  making  vicious  attacks  upon 
Colonel  Maclean  and  MacLean's  Magazine 
and  The  Financial  Post  for  publishing  "ma- 
terial that  might  easily  confuse  weak-minded 
readers"  regarding  the  war.  They  say  they 
dare  not  reproduce  the  matter  they  complain 
of.  They  ought  to  know  their  readers  better 
than  we  do,  but  we  refuse  to  believe  they  have 
many  such  readers  outside  of  their  own  edi- 
torial chairs.  Knowing  the  history,  experi- 
ence and  excitability  of  one  of  them,  we  under- 
stand. He  boasted  for  years  that  he  seldom 
went  anywhere  for  fear  of  being  influenced 
by  new  thoughts  or  men.  It  certainly  would 
be  dangerous  for  such  a  mind  to  encounter  a 
condition  that  he  believed  could  not  exist. 
Perhaps  we  should  regard  such  editors  more 
as  did  Frederick  Palmer,  the  Allied  war  cor- 
respondent, when  he  wrote  "of  the  folly  of 
proven  experience  tilting  at  an  adamant  state 
of  mind." 

The  whole  question  is  this:  Shall  we  of  the 
British  Empire  be  told  the  actual  facts — the 
real  truth;  or  shall  the  persons  and  powers 
responsible  for  our  unpreparedness  before, 
and  mismanagement  since,  the  war  began  con- 
tinue to  cover  up  their  misdeeds  by  suppress- 


ing the  facts  as  they  have  been  doing,  or  mis- 
representing them  as  General  Ian  Hamilton 
recently  pointed  out  they  were  doing? 

Knowing  how  fearfully  serious  were  condi- 
tions and  how  utterly  indifferent  were  so 
many  of  our  Imperial  and  Canadian  leaders 
and  the  nation  generally,  Colonel  Maclean 
took  very  strong  grounds  in  the  Financial 
Post  from  the  outset  on  two  points:  , 

That  his  readers  desired  to  know,  were 
entitled  to  know,  the  truth,  that  they  might 
do  their  very  important  parts  in  the  present 
and    prepare    intelligently    for    the    future. 

That  all  important  political,  military,  naval 
and  other  positions  should  be  filled  by  the 
most  capable  experienced  men  of  the  Empire, 
the  men  whose  careers  showed  they  had  a 
capacity  for  doing  big  things  and  getting  big 
things  done  in  a  big  way,  not  by  political  or 
family    favorites. 

We  said  that  if  the  peoples  of  the  Empire 
were  told  the  whole  truth  they  would  insist 
upon  things  being  done  right. 

We  continually  pointed  out  the  need  of  an 
educational  campaign  here  and  at  home.  Not 
until  last  week  was  our  policy  vindicated  when 
Northcliffe  and  Beaverbrook,  two  splendid 
men  for  the  work,  were  appointed  with  a  great 
corps  of  able  helpers. 

Long  before  any  public  man  or  newspaper 
hinted  at  it,  when  the  first  30,000  were  ready, 
we  showed  the  necessity  for  and  we  urged  the 
immediate  organization  of  100,000  more  with 
plans   for  another   250,000. 

Compare  the  resolution  which  was  passed 
almost  unanimously  at  a  meeting  attended  by 
over  3,000  trade  unionists  at  Glasgow  recently 
with  the  cable  from  U.S.  labor  leaders.  It 
shows  not  only  the  need  for  the  propaganda  of 
truth  in  Britain,  but  our  readers  will  be 
amazed  that  there  are  any  number  of  per- 
sons in  the  United  Kingdom  who  are  still  so 
ignorant  that  they  cannot  see  what  will  be- 
come of  them  should  we  lose  the  war.  More 
appalling  still  is  a  cable  saying  that  the 
Engineers'  trade  union  turned  down  the 
nation's  proposal  by  121,017  to  27,470.  The 
wording  as  adopted  was: 

"Having  heard  the  case  of  the  Government 
as  stated  by  Sir  Auckland  Gcddes,  this  meet- 
ing pledges  itself  to  oppose  to  the  very  utter- 
most the  Government  in  its  call  for  more 
men.  We  insist  on,  and  pledge  ourselves  to 
lake  action  to  enforce  the  declaration  of  an 
immediate  armistice  on  all  fronts,  and  de- 
clare that  the  expressed  opinion  of  the 
workers  of  Glasgow  from  now  on  and,  so  far 
as  this  business  is  concerned,  our  attitude  all 
the  time  and  every  time  is  to  do  nothing  in 
support  of  carrying  on  the  war,  but  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  conclusion." 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  States,  they 
started  long  before  war  was  declared,  and 
have  carried  on  since,  a  most  intelligent  cam- 
paign of  education  that  brought  the  whole 
nation  enthusiastically  behind  the  President. 
Mr  Gompers,  President,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  cabled  Hon. 
Arthur  Henderson,  British  labor  leader:  — 

"Please  convey  our  fraternal  greetings  to 
the  Inter-Allied  Labor  Conference  and  assure 
them  that  we  are  pledged  and  will  give  our 
man  power  and  at  least  half  we  have  in  wealth 
power  in  the  struggle  to  secure  for  the  world 
justice,  freedom  and  democracy." 

As  we  have  frequently  pointed  out  there  is 
need  for  propaganda  work  in  Canada.  Handi- 
capped though  he  was,  to  an  extent  few  people 
realize,  Sir  Robert  Borden  did  excellent  work 
— notwithstanding  strenuous  criticism  by  the 
Telegram.  Now  that  he  is  making  splendid 
progress,  proving  himself  to  be  the  most  use- 
ful man  we  have  always  contended  he  was,  he 
ought  to  put  on  his  agenda,  if  he  has  not 
already  got  it  there,  a  good  national  educa- 
tional campaign,  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  States  and  the  Mother  Country. 

And  on    March   2: — 

Shall  Canadians  be  told  the  truth  about  the 
war  that  they  may  yet  insist  upon  sane 
policies  for  winning;  or  must  we  go  on  sacri- 
ficing our  sons,  husbands,  fathers  and  re- 
sources— piling  up  taxes  that  will  keep  this 
and  the  next  generation  in  slavery  by  blindly 
entrusting  our  affairs  to  the  group  of  incom- 

Continued  on  page  72. 
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The  Blood-red  Fourragere 

By  Robert  W.  Service 

Author  of  "li'nymea  of  a  Red  Cross  Man,"  "Songs  of  a  Sourdough,"  etc. 
Illustrated     hv     V.     Iliir-m.iii     V.irley 


What  w;i-  the  blackest  sight  to  me 

In  ail  thai  black  campaign? 

.1  naked  woman  tied  to  a  tree, 

With  jagged  holes  where  her  breasts  should  be, 

Rotting  thert    in   the  ruin. 

( hi  we  pressed  to  the  battle  fray. 

Dogged  and  dour  and  spent. 
Sudden  1   hoard  my  Captain  .-ay  : 
"Voilal     Kultur  lias  passed  this  way. 
And  loft  us  a  monument." 

So  1  looked  and  I  saw  our  Colonel  there; 
And  liis  grand  head,  snowed  with  the  year-. 
Into  the  heat  of  the  rain  was  hare; 
And  Oh,  there  was  grief  in  his  frozen  stare, 
And  his  cheeks  wore  stung  with  tears. 

Then  at  last  he  turned  from  the  woeful  tree, 

And  his  face  like  stone  was  - 

"Go,  march  the  Regiment  past,"  says  he, 

"That  every  father  and  son  may  - 

And  none  may  ever  forget." 

Oh,  the  crimsoned  strands  of  her  hair  downpoured 
Over  her  breasts  of  woe; 

And  our  grim  old  Colonel  leaned  on  his  sword, 
And  the  men  filed  past  with  their  rifles  lowered, 
Solemn  and  sad  and  slow. 

But  I'll  never  forget  till  the  day  I  die, 
A-  1  stood  in  the  driving  rain. 
And  the  jaded  columns  of  men  slouched  by, 
Bow  amazement  leapt  into  every  eye, 
Then  fury  and  grief  and  pain. 


And  sonic  would  like  madmen   -land  aghast 
With  their  hands  up-clenched  to  the  .-ky  ; 
And  some  would  cross  themselves  as  they  passed, 
And  some  would  curse  in  a  scalding  blast, 
And  some  like  children  cry. 

Vnd  some  hurl  hateful  names; 
Yea,  some  would  he  sobbing,  and  some  would  pray, 

Hut  the  hest  had  never  a  word  to  say : 
They  turned  their  twitching  face.s  away, 
And  their  eyes  were  like  hot  flames. 

They  passed  ;  then  down  on  his  bended  knee 
The  Colonel  dropped  to  the  dead: 
"Poor  martyred  daughter  of  France!''  said  he. 
"Oh  dearly,  dearly  avenged  you'll  be, 
I  >i  ever  a  day  be  sped!" 

******** 

Now  they  hold  that  we  are  the  best  of  the  best. 

And  each  of  our  men  may  wear 

Like  a  gash  of  crimson  across  his  chest, 

As  one  fierce  proved  in  the  battle 

The  blood-red  Fourragere.. 

For  each  as  he  leaps  to  the  top  can  see 

Like  an  etching  of  blood  on  his  brain, 

A  wife  or  a  mother  lashed  to  a  tree, 

With  two  black  holes  where  her  breasts  should  be 

Left  to  rot  in  the  rain. 

So  we  fight  like  fiends,  and  of  us  they  say 
That  we  neither  yield  nor  spare. 
Oh,  we  have  the  bitterest  debt  to  pay  .... 
Have  we  paid  it? — Look — how  we  wear  to-day 
Like  a  trophy,  gallant  and  proud  and  gay, 
Our  blood-red  Fourragere. 


Note. — The  Fourragere  is  a  twisted  cord  of  green,  yellow  or  red.  corresponding  to  the  colors  of  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  the 
Medaille  Mrlitaire  and  the  Legion  of  Honor.  It  is  granted  to  regiments  that  have  been  cited  for  bravery  in  battle.  The  color 
corresponds  to  the  number  of  citations.  The  Red  Fourragere  is  the  highest  of  all.  and  has  only  been  granted  to  one  or  two 
regiments.      The    incident   described   here   took    place    in    the   German    retreat   from    the    Marne. — R.    W.    S. 
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End  of  the   War  is  in   Sight? 


Frank  H.  Simnnds  Predicts  Peace  Within 
a  Short  Time. 


TN  THE  course  of  his  last  monthly  survey 
•*■  of  the  war  situation  in  the  American  Review 
of  Reviews,  Frank  H.  Simonds  predicts  an 
early  end  of  the  war.  This  is  rather  aston- 
ishing, for  Simonds  has  always  taken  a  con- 
servative and  not  always  an  optimistic  view 
of  things.  Hence  it  is  also  very  comfort- 
ing.    He   says: 

And  having  said  so  much,  it  is  perhaps 
permitted  to  add  that  which  I  have  not  said 
before  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  namely, 
that  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  within  hail- 
ing distance  of  peace.  The  German  military 
party,  which  is  in  practically  undisputed  con- 
trol, means  to  attempt  one  more  offensive, 
the  most  gigantic  of  all  and  the  greatest 
military  gamble  since  Napoleon  went  to  Mos- 
cow. If  it  should  succeed  then  there  will  be 
a  campaign  of  1919  and  perhaps  of  1920. 
Any  German  victory,  large  or  small,  this 
spring  and  summer  would  mean  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war,  because  it  would  mean  an 
extension  of  the  time  in  which  the  German 
military  party  would  remain  in  control  of 
Germany. 

If  America  should  now  lessen  her  prepara- 
tions, slow  down  her  effort,  any  German  vic- 
tory this  year  might  be  expanded  next  year 
into  a  final  triumph.  We  are  the  last  re- 
serve of  the  Allies  and  of  civilization.  We 
must  be  ready  when  the  hour  comes  and  the 
hour  may  come.  If  we  slacken  our  pace  even 
a  German  defeat  this  year  may  not  prove  the 
end  of  the  war,  but  it  seems  to  me,  save  for 
the  possibility  of  a  considerable  success  by 
the  Germans  in  the  next  campaign  or  a  fail- 
ure on  our  part  to  do  all  that  we  can  pos- 
sibly do,  the  coming  campaign  will  be  the 
last. 

And  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Germans  will  win  any  victory  or,  indeed, 
do  better  than  they  did  at  Verdun,  which 
was  for  them  one  of  the  greatest  defeats  of 
military  history.  Recent  events  have  served 
to  teach  millions  of  Englishmen  and  French- 
men the  truth  about  the  world  situation,  to 
prove  to  them  that  they  are  fighting  and 
must  fight  the  German  ambition  to  seize  terri- 
tories or  enslave  peoples.  The  war  has  come 
down  to  the  naked  question  of  greed  against 
self-defence.  And  in  such  a  combat  I  be- 
lieve the  French  will  fight  again  as  they 
fought  at  the  Marne  and  at  Verdun,  the 
British  as  they  fought  at  First  Ypres. 

We  are,  it  seems  to  me,  bound  to  have  one 
more  great  military  crisis,  as  great  as  that 
of  the  Marne,  perhaps,  although  the  Ger- 
mans will  have  no  such  odds  in  their  favor 
in  the  spring  as  they  had  in  the  autumn  of 
1914.  But  if  the  Allied  lines  hold,  if  the 
Allied  Peoples  behind  the  lines  stand  firm, 
then  it  seems  to  me  the  last  great  campaign 
of  the  war  will  be  over.  I  do  not  believe  the 
German  army  or  the  German  people  have  the 


strength  or  the  spirit  to  make  more  than  one 
further  assault  like  the  two  of  other  years 
which  were  repulsed. 

If  Germany  is  defeated  in  her  next  attack 
we  shall  have  a  real  German  proposal  for 
peace,  a  proposal  based  upon  the  peace  map 
of  1914,  not  the  war  map  of  1916  or  1917. 
It  will  not  be  satisfactory;  it  may  not  even 
be  a  basis  for  negotiation,  although  I  believe 
it  may  be,  but  it  will  be  a  proposal  honestly 
made;  that  is,  it  will  be  unlike  the  previous 
proposals  which  were  made  to  disarm  the 
enemy  and  deceive  the  German  people,  it  will 
not  demand  conquered  territory;  it  will  not 
be  accompanied  by  the  familiar  threats. 

The  Russian  Revolution  is  having  its  effect 
in  Germany.  The  modification  of  Allied  pur- 
poses and  the  tone  of  Allied  statesmen  have 
had  their  effect.  The  ground  is  being  under- 
mined beneath  the  feet  of  the  Fatherland 
Party  and  the  Pan-Germans.  Not  to  believe 
this  is  not  to  believe  signs  which  are  well- 
nigh  unmistakable.  Only  a  great  German 
victory  can  silence  the  growing  protest  in 
Germany.  Not  even  a  great  military  victory 
might  avail  to  silence  the  ever-expanding  de- 
mand of  the  Austrian  people  for  an  end  of  a 
war,  now  become  for  them  a  mere  sacrifice 
on   the  altar  of  German  ambition. 
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Kaiser  Goes  Over  to  Peace  Party 


Political  Dissension  Said  to  Have   Won 
Him  Over  to  Moderates. 

WHAT  is  the  political  situation  in  Ger- 
many? According  to  Current  Opin- 
ion the  southern  German  states,  egged  on  by 
Austria,  are  combining  to  gain  a  predomin- 
ance over  Prussia  in  Imperial  problems.  These 
states,  always  more  liberal  than  Prussia,  are 
now  demanding  a  new  constitution  and  a 
sharp  conflict  has  arisen  with  the  Junkers. 
Out  of  this  conflict  comes  the  startling  in- 
formation that  the  Kaiser  has  gone  over  to 
the  peace  party. 

The  article  consists  of  a  series  of  extracts 
from  continental  newspapers. 

More  than  one  competent  soldier  in  Berlin, 
to  follow  the  elucidations  of  the  Rome  Tri- 
buna,  questions  the  wisdom  of  a  move  in  the 
direction  of  Paris,  even  if  the  capture  of  the 
city  were  certain.  If  Paris  were  taken  with- 
out the  destruction  of  the  French  army,  Ger- 
many would  be  weakened  instead  of  strength- 
ened. That  is  the  Hindenburg  argument,  it 
seems,  being  based  upon  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  long  line  of  communications  which, 
in  the  face  of  developing  American  strength, 
could  scarcely  be  protected.  That  also  is  the 
Ludendorff  argument,  and  it  is  well  known  in 
Italy  that  Ludendorff  does  not  share  the  con- 
tempt of  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  and  its 


jingo  contemporaries  for  the  American  army 
It  is  conceded  by  Ludendorff  that  Paris  may 
fall  perhaps  soon  if  a  real  offensive  sets 
in.  He  contends  that  the  fall  of  the  city 
would  have  no  moral  effect  in  view  of  the  new 
situation  presented  by  America's  entry.  The 
French  forces  would  retire  in  "being"  for  a 
forward  spring.  The  retirement  might  even 
facilitate  the  mobilization  of  American  forces 
near  the  coast.  Whatever  may  be  the  sound- 
ness of  arguments  like  this,  the  fact  that  they 
carry  weight  with  a  fraction  of  the  general 
staff  explains,  our  contemporary  believe*. 
the  hesitations  of  Germany  for  some  time 
past.  It  would  be  a  tremendous  shock  to 
German!  at  home  if,  after  taking  Paris,  the 
Imperial  armies  had  to  abandon  it.  For  these 
military  reasons,  to  say  nothing  of  the  politi- 
cal and  economic  ones,  the  Italian  dailies  pre- 
fer to  dismiss  as  mere  bombast  the  recent 
utterances  of  Hindenburg  and  the  men  who 
speak  for  him.  At  the  same  time  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  dismiss  as  absolutely  impossible, 
this  authority  observes,  a  German  advance 
towards  the  Seine.  It  is  the  pet  plan  always 
of  the  Crown  Prince. 

Until  the  military  magnates  settle  their 
controversies  regarding  the  next  advance, 
nothing  in  the  way  of  a  popular  rising  is  to 
be  tolerated.  The  matter  was  thus  put  by  the 
I'aiis  Figaro  hardly  a  fortnight  before  the 
event  came  to  verify  it.  Socialist  meetings  in 
Berlin  were  forbidden  at  a  time  when  men 
like  Scheldemann  and  Haase  were  composing 
their  difference  with  a  view  to  pressure  upon 
Chancellor  Hertling.  That  aged  statesman 
was    fighting    the    Junkers    in    the    Prussian 
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Landtag  when  he  was  overtaken  by  the  epi- 
demic of  strikes.  The  Influence  of  the 
sians  could  not  be  exerted  In  Bavaria,  how- 
ever, where  the  demonstra'  tile 
Journal  de  Geneve,  terrified  the  royal  fumily. 
The  willingness  of  the  general  staff  to 
extremes    in    Berlin,    w'n 

have  been  jailed,  merely  accentuated  the  deter- 
mination of  the  southern  states  of  the  em- 
pire to  force  the  hand  of  Prussia.  This 
southern  combination  is  strengthened  by  Aus- 
tria. Here  again  ii  to  the 
Italian  dailies  for  an  interpretation  of  the 
"southern  rising" — Munich,  .Sunt; 
den,  the  lesser  monarchies  and  tl 
publics  against  Berlin  which  is  making  so 
much  trouble  for  Prussia.  The  Junkers,  under 
Heydebrand,  maintain  that  the  Bundesrat  is 
trying  to  revise  a  constitution  of  a  state  of 
the  empire.  Nominally,  Hertling  is  pushing 
through  the  Prussian  parliament  a  democratic 
suffrage  bill.  In  reality  Bavaria  is  at  the 
head  of  a  combination  of  other  states  to 
throttle  Prussia.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Prus- 
sia— also  heir  to  the  Imperial  throne  is  doing 
all  he  can  to  foil  the  suffrage  bill.  He  pro- 
mises a  great  victory  in  the  West  soon. 
Meanwhile  his  father  goes  over  to  the  peace 
party.  Such  is  the  analysis  of  the  well- 
informed  Milan  Avanti.  The  southern  rising 
in  Germany  may,  therefore,  mean  a  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  prestige  of  William  II. 
and  the  collapse  of  the  faction  led  by  the 
Crown  Prince.  If  the  Western  advance  be 
undertaken,  the  world  will  know  that  for  some 
reason  the  southern  rebellion  against  Prussia 
has  failed.  The  Bavarians  are  trying  hard  to 
balk    the   Western    scheme. 

Unless  the  somewhat  sudden  conversion  of 
Emperor  William  to  the  war  party  in  1913 
be  recalled,  observes  the  Rome  Giornale,  re- 
tailing the  stock  of  gossip  in  a  censored  shape, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  follow  events  in  Ber- 
lin intelligently.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
the  German  Emperor  has  stood  for  peace  in 
the  past.  He  went  over  to  the  war  party 
against  his  will  and  Armageddon  came.  There 
was  a  majority  for  peace  in  the  Reichstag, 
in  Germany  as  a  whole.  The  investigations 
of  experts  in  such  studies,  made  for  the 
Quai  d'Orsay,  leave  no  room  for  doubt  on  that 
point.  The  peace  majority  could  not  organize 
itself  against  the  war  minority,  wielding  all 
power.  William  II.  was  won  over  by  the  col- 
lapse of  German  world  politics  in  the  Mor- 
occo affair.  Had  the  peace  been  maintained 
five  more  years,  the  militarists  would  have 
lost  control  of  the  Bundesrat.  In  the  four 
years,  or  nearly  so,  since  war  was  declared, 
Prussia  has  been  aggrandized.  The  struggle 
is  compromising  the  confederation.  If  Ger- 
many emerges  victor.  Prussia  alone  will  get 
glory  and  wealth.  Bavaria  has  for  three 
years  fought  for  her  independence  within  the 
German  system,  nor  is  she  sure  that  it  is  won. 
Saxony  is  in  the  agony  of  a  dynastic  crisis 
complicated  by  the  worst  strike  in  her  troubled 
industrial  history.  Wurtemberg  is  openly  dis- 
affected. The  diplomacy  of  Vienna  has  tended 
to  throw  the  south  German  states  into  the 
arms  of  Austria.  The  crisis  in  Germany  tends 
more  and  more  to  assume  the  aspect  of  a 
struggle  for  control  inside  the  Teutonic  world 
between  the  Hapsburgs  and  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns.  It  is  an  open  secret  in  Rome,  says  the 
Italian  daily,  that  the  Hohenzollerns  complain 
to  the  royalties  of  south  Germany  that  they 
were  dragged  into  the  contest  by  the  Haps- 
burgs only  to  be  betrayed  at  a  pinch.  The 
two  courts  are  quarreling. 

At  each  recurring  crisis  in  Berlin  Hinden- 
burg  is  forced  to  extreme  measures.  In  giv- 
ing details  of  these,  the  Paris  Temps  quotes 
the  Socialist  David  as  saying  that  the  major- 
ity of  the  German  people  were  opposed  to  the 
war  from  the  first.  This  is  what  the  more 
rebellious  Socialist.  Haase,  has  been  saying  for 
many  months.  Taunted  by  Doctor  Spahn  in 
a  Reichstag  committee  meeting  with  the  alle- 
gation that  the  Socialists  had  not  the  cour- 
age of  their  convictions,  Haase  pointed  out 
that  the  Bundesrat  put  the  country  into  the 
W«r.  The  discussion  was  stopped'  and  the 
I  orwarts  was  suppressed  for  reporting  it. 
However,  enough  leaks  out  in  the  newspapers 
of  \\  estern  Europe  to  indicate  that  the  Ger- 
man peace  majority,  as  the  Avanti  calls  it,  is 
in  process  of  effective  organization.  It  is 
effective,  says  the  Paris  Humanite,  another 
Socialist  daily,  because  it  has  the  strength  of 
the   south   German   governments   behind    it. 


Petain  Asks  For  Unity 


French  Vital 

I 'liases  of  tin    I! 

A  well-known  American  writer,  Gouver- 
•**-neur  Morris,  was  in  France  recently  and 
had  luncheon  with  General  Petain  and  some 
of  the  staff  at  the  French  General  i  I 
quarters.  He  requested  permission  of  I' 
to  publish  what  was  said  and,  receiving  this, 
he  wrote  the  conversation  into  an  article  in 
ly.  It  read,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

•  "ny  and  Poinchon  said  that 
in  a  year  (I  am  sure  they  meant  the  open- 
ing of  the  spring  campaign)  the  dropping 
of  bombs  from  airplanes  would  be  fully  as 
important  as  the  throwing  of  shells  from 
cannon.  I  suggested  30,000  or  40,000  such 
planes  as  America's  contribution,  but  they 
said  that  10,000  would  do  the  trick.  Of 
course  that  means  15,000 — 10,000  active,  and 
a  maintained  reserve  of  5,000  to  take  the 
place  of  those  destroyed. 

Here  there  was  talk  about  Italy.  Italy 
has  done  some  of  the  most  wonderful  things 
that  have  ever  been  done  in  war  (or  in 
peace,  for  that  matter).  She  did  not  re- 
half  the  praise  and  publicity  which  she 
deserved.  If  she  had  had  plenty  of  wheat, 
coal,  and  cannon,  she  would  have  reached 
the  plains  of  Hungary  in  short  order,  in- 
stead of  losing  what  she  did  gain,  and  more. 
She  did  not  get  a  square  deal. 

The  reason?  England  is  fighting  Ger- 
many, France  is  fighting  Germany,  Italy  is 
fighting  Germany,  and  America  intends  to; 
but  so  far  there  has  been  no  genuine  .and 
high-minded  pooling  of  the  common  interests. 
There  is  probably  enough 'raw  material  for 
all  the  Allies,  but  so  far  honest  differences 
of  opinion,  natural  bias,  and  unconscious  dis- 
crimination have  had  more  to  do  with  the 
distribution  than  equity  or  the  exigencies  of 
a  common  cause. 

A  High  Commission  representing  all  the 
Allies  should  sit  in  Paris  (the  center  most 
convenient  to  all),  with  complete  powers  to 
make  instant  decisions.  In  this  war  every 
minute  lost  represents  so  many  lives  lost  and 
so  much  treasure.  In  this  relation  (though 
in  no  other,  save  the  unity  of  military  plans) 
the  Germans  have  an  infinite  advantage  over 
the  Allies. 

The  Allied  weakness  is  precisely  the  same 
weakness  which,  opposed  to  Napoleon,  en- 
abled that  great  man  to  do  what  he  pleased 
with  Europe.  He  played  one  ally  against 
the  next.  While  he  was  praising  and  flat- 
tering one  he  smacked  the  next  one  in  the 
face.  His  skillful  agents  divided  their  coun- 
sels, and  when  there  was  no  skillful  agent 
on  the  spot  they  divided  these  counsels  for 
themselves. 


Believe  it  or  not,  that  is  what  the  Allies 
had  done  to  them  and  did  to  themselves  from 
the  very  beginning.  They  have  not  yet 
economized  as  one  or  fought  as  one.  It's 
ugly   and    it's   silly,   but   it's   true. 

The  French  and  English,  frankly,  are  not 
fighting  the  Hohenzollerns.  They  are  fight- 
ing t  MM.  They've  been  at  it  a  long 
time,  and  they  ought  to  know  them.  When 
will  Americans  begin  to  believe  what  those 
who  have  been  lighting  the  Germans  over 
three  years  tell  them?  How  long  will  they 
continue  to  believe  that  the  German  is  not 
what  he  is,  but  what  they  think  he  ought 
to  be?  That  is  to  say,  what  he  used  to  be. 
The  Germans  had  in  the  trenches  the  class 
of  1918,  while  the  French  were  still  able 
to  hold  their  male  children  of  that  year  in 
reserve.  So  much  for  the  question  as  to 
which  nation   is  being  bled  the   whiter. 

I  asked  if  the  1918  Germans  were  etficient 
soldi'  I  ral    Petain   answered    that   all 

the    Germans   with   whom   he   had   ever   had 
anything   to   do   were   good   soldiers. 

And  then  he  began  at  once  to  talk  about 
America.  He  said  in  effect  that  our  en- 
trance into  the  war  had  given  the  French 
a  new  lease  of  life.  The  early  sending  of 
American  soldiers  to  France  had  clinched 
the  matter.  It  was  a  move  of  extraordinary 
wisdom  and  insight.  France  was  as  grateful 
as  she  could  be.     But — 

Our  little  army  has  a  thousand  things  to 
assimilate  before  it  can  be  of  any  value  on 
the  battle  line.  Meanwhile  it  assimilates  a 
good  deal  of  French  food,  of  which  there  is 
no  extraordinary  surplus.  Also  that  it  may 
be  trained  and  taught  it  draws  from  the 
French  army  several  hundreds  of  its  most 
nt  officers.  These  are  the  chief  draw- 
backs to  having  an  American  expeditionary 
force  in  France.  It  is  at  the  moment  an 
additional  drain  upon  the  country's  vitality. 
This  drain,  however,  is  not  serious,  and  is 
met  by  the  French  with  great  willingness. 

It  is  as  if  a  financier  already  greatly  ex- 
tended should  at  considerable  inconvenience 
and  at  some  risk  take  over  and  carry  a  line 
of  securities  which  he  had  sound  reasons  for 
thinking  would  presently  have  a  tremendous 
rise. 

The  French  believe  that  we  shall  overcome 
the  difficulties  which  attend  the  creation  of 
an  immense  army  and  the  difficulties  of 
feeding  that  army  and  munitioning  it.  The 
zeal,  quickness,  and  unselfishness  of  the 
American  officers  have  made  a  splendid  im- 
pression. The  progress  which  has  been  made 
at  our  school  of  heavy  artillery  is  simply 
amazing.  Even  if  we  had  already  in  America 
a  great  army,  completely  equipped  and  the 
tonnage  available  in  which  to  send  it  to 
France  and  with  which  to  keep  it  supplied, 
that  army  would  be  of  very  little  use  on  the 
battle  lines  until  it  had  undergone  a  very 
considerable  and  very  special  training. 


The  Chances  of  Being  Killed  at  the  Front 


Percentage  of  Losses  is  Not  as  Large  as 
Casualty  Lists  Would  Suggest. 

AVfHAT  are  the  chances  of  getting  killed 
"  v  or  hurt  in  this  war?  General  Gorgas, 
the  miracle-worker  of  Panama,  answers  this 
question  in  the  American  Magazine  and  it  is 
rather  surprising  to  learn  from  the  statistics 
he  presents  that  the  risks  are  not  so  great 
as  one  has  imagined.     The  writer  says: 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  in  this 
country  that  to  fight  in  the  present  war  means 
almost  sure  death  to  a  soldier.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  both  in  the  danger  from  disease  and 
in  the  deadlincss  of  the  actual  fighting  there 
is  no  comparison  between  the  war  in  Europe 
to-day  and  our  Civil   War. 

In  the  Civil  War  our  mortality  was  some- 
thing over  five  per  cent,  for  the  four  years. 
It  is  true  that  the  French  armies  suffered  al- 


most exactly  the  same  death  losses  during  the 
first  five  months  of  this  war.  But  people 
must  not  forget  that  those  first  five  months 
were  the  most  disastrous  period,  especially 
for  the  Allies,  who  were  unprepared  in  every 
way. 

By  1916  the  French  reduced  their  mortali- 
ty to  only  about  two  per  cent,  for  twelve 
months.  That  is  a  rate  of  only  twenty  per 
thousand.  Even  in  civil  life  a  rate  of  thir- 
teen to  fifteen  per  thousand  is  usual.  There- 
fore it  is  evident  that  the  additional  war  risk 
is  surprisingly  low. 

After  a  three  days'  battle  in  our  Civil  War 
— such  a  battle  as  Gettysburg,  for  instance — 
a  third  of  the  men  engaged  were  left  on  the 
field.  You  cannot  find  in  the  present  conflict 
any  three  days  as  disastrous  as  that. 

Yet  I  will  say  that  if  you  take  a  period  of 
several  years,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  chance 
of  a  man's  being  killed  in  action  is  greater 
now  than  it  was  during  the  Civil  War.  This 
is  because  he  fights  now  almost  continuously. 
He  is  in  the  trenches  most  of  the  time  instead 
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of  going  into  an   occasional  big  battle,  with 
weeks  or  months  of  inaction  between. 

But  this  risk  of  being  killed  in  action  has 
been  in  other  wars  by  far  the  lesser  danger. 
Death  from  disease  and  from  wounds  was 
the  greater  menace.  One  of  the  finest  aspects 
of  the  present  great  struggle  is  that  these 
conditions  have  been  reversed.  At  this  stage 
of  the  war  many  commanders  report  that 
their  soldiers  are  in  better  health,  even  in 
the  trenches,  than  our  civilian  population 
is  here  at  home.  There  are  fewer  colds  on 
the  battle  line  in  France  than  there  are  on 
Broadway.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
more  serious  troubles. 

As  late  as  the  Spanish-American  War  we 
lost  more  men  from  typhoid  fever  than  from 
bullets  or  bayonets.  In  the  Boer  War  the 
British,  in  an  army  of  only  about  300,000 
men,  had  almost  60,000  cases  of  typhoid,  with 
over  8,000  deaths. 

In  the  first  three  years  of  the  present  war, 
with  over  3,000,000  men,  and  in  a  country 
much  more  productive  of  typhoid  infection, 
they  had  only  292  deaths!  About  one  to 
every  10,000  men.  With  one  exception — I'll 
speak  about  that  later — there  has  been  no 
widespread  disease  among  the  armies  on  the 
western  front.     This  is  a  splendid  record. 

In  our  previous  wars  thousands  of  soldiers 
died  in  hospitals  without  ever  seeing  action. 
Their  suffering  and  death  did  not  aid  victory, 
but  actually  delayed  it.  This  useless  waste 
of  life  does  not  occur  now.  Thousands  of  our 
soldiers,  instead  of  dying  of  disease,  will  come 
out  of  the  army  better  men  physically  than 
they  were  when  they  entered  it.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  more  lives  will  be  saved  by  preven- 
tive medicine  and  modern  sanitation  than 
will  be  lost  in  the  actual  fighting.  People 
at  home   should  understand   this. 

There  is  another  encouraging  thing  for  them 
to  remember:  Someone  said  recently  that 
modern  methods  of  surgery  have  saved  more 
lives  in  this  war  than  were  lost  in  Napoleon's 
campaigns.  That  is  a  thing  you  cannot  prove 
by  statistics,  but  it  probably  is  true.  Cer- 
tainly, to  the  wounded  soldier,  the  great  con- 
sideration, the  one  which  gives  him  hope  and 
courage,  is  the  marvelous  improvement  in 
the  treatment  of  injuries. 

Greater  progress  has  been  made  in  surgery 
in  the  past  fifty  years  than  had  taken  place 
in  the  preceding  three  centuries.  The  surgery 
of  the  Civil  War  was  not  radically  different 
from  that  of  the  Napoleonic  period.  And 
there  is  no  finer  surgery  in  the  world  to-day 
than  that  which  is  being  done  for  our  soldiers. 

The  one  revolutionary  factor  in  surgery  is 
the  introduction  of  antiseptic  methods.  Peo- 
ple talk  now  of  'the  chance'  of  infection. 
During  the  Civil  War  it  wasn't  a  chance.  It 
was  a  certainty.  Suppuration  was  not  only 
expected  by  a  surgeon,  it  was  wanted!  If  a 
wound  did  not  show  pus  in  a  few  days,  he 
was  frightened.    'Laudable  pus,'  he  called  it. 

Erysipelas  and  pyaemia  delayed  suppura- 
tion. Consequently,  when  a  few  days  had 
gone  by  and  there  was  no  pus,  the  surgeon 
was  afraid  of  something  worse. 

Intricate  and  difficult  operations  were  not 
performed  at  that  time;  because,  no  matter 
how  marvelous  the  technic  might  have  been, 
the  patient  would  have  died  of  septic  poisoning 
anyway. 

So  if  a  man  had  a  badly  injured  arm,  they 
cut  it  off.  If  he  had  a  serious  knee  wound  or 
a  shattered  bone  in  the  leg,  they  chopped  off 
his  leg.  If  he  had  a  bad  head  wound,  they 
couldn't  very  well  decapitate  him,  so  he  gen- 
erally died;  not  necessarily  from  the  injury 
itself  but  from  the  septic  poisoning  which 
followed  it. 

Compare  this  primitive  procedure  with  the 
miracles  of  surgery  which  are  saving  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  soldiers  to-day.  I  can  say  un- 
hesitatingly that  a  man  who  receives  an  in- 
jury in  the  present  war  hag  a  much  better 
chance  of  recovery  than  a  man  who  received 
a  similar  injury  in  our  Civil  War. 

Antiseptic  methods  are  the  foundation  on 
which  the  entire  fabric  of  modern  surgery 
rests.  They  have  made  possible  an  undream- 
ed of  brillance  of  technic.  We  not  only  are 
saving  lives  which  in  any  previous  war  would 
have  been  lost  but  we  are  doing  remarkable 
repair  work — bone-grafting,  bone-plating, 
skin-grafting,  plastic  surgery,  etc. 

Most  men  dread  being  crippled  or  disfigur- 
ed more  than  being  killed.  So  this  kind  of 
work  appeals  to  them  more  than  the  actual 


life-saving  operations  which  rouse  the  sur- 
geon's enthusiasm. 

Take  plastic  surgery,  for  example.  It  is 
being  used  with  sometimes  wonderful  results 
in  restoring  the  contour  of  the  face  when 
there  has  been  serious  injury  to  the  bones 
or  a  radical  destruction  of  tissue.  There  may 
be  no  question  ow  saving  life.  Yet  every  re- 
source of  surgery  is  employed  to  restore  not 
only  a  man's  usefulness  but  his  appearance 
as  well. 

Then  there's  the  question  of  burns.  There 
have  been  many  serious  ones  in  this  war; 
some  due  to  liquid  fire,  but  more  to  shell  ex- 
plosions. As  soon  as  the  special  need  of  better 
methods  of  treating  this  class  of  injuries  be- 
came apparent  such  methods  were  developed. 


The  sensational  claims  made  for  some  of 
these  methods  are  undoubtedly  exaggerated. 
You  can't  burn  a  man  to  a  crisp  and  turn 
him  out  again  as  good  as  new  by  the  use  of 
ambrine  or  of  paraffin.  The  newspapers  would 
make  you  think  so,  but  they  are  sometimes 
over-enthusiastic. 

But  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  very  fine 
things  have  been  done  in  these  cases.  Not 
only  in  this  branch,  but  in  all  its  branches, 
military  surgery  is  incomparably  better  to- 
day than  it  was  in  our  Civil  War.  More  than 
that,  it  is  better  than  it  was  only  three  short 
years  ago. 

The  war  itself  has  developed  new  opera- 
tions, new  remedies,  new  antiseptic  methods. 


The  Mistake  of  Kerensky 


He  Lost  Power  by  Fighting  Home  Rule 
in  Russia. 


THAT  Kerensky  failed  because  he  did  not 
believe  in  home  rule  is  the,  idea  advanced 
by  Wm.  G.  Shepherd,  ^he  war  correspondent, 
in  an  article  in  Every  Week.  Here  is  what 
he  says,  in  part: 

There  is  a  thing  happening  in  Russia  that 
will  solve  its  problems:  it  is  a  thing  that 
Kerensky  tried  to  stop — a  mighty  movement 
that  crushed  him,  and  that  will  crush  every- 
thing that  stands  in  its  way. 

This  is  the  movement  toward  local  home 
rule  in  the  various  districts  and  among  the 
various   nationalities   in   Russia. 

The  evil  of  the  Czar's  government  was 
that  it  was  centralized.  Every  district,  every 
city,  every  town,  every  village,  every  home, 
every  individual  in  Russia,  felt,  every  day,  the 
mighty  hand  of  faraway  Petrograd. 

As  soon  as  the  revolution  was  accomplish- 
ed, the  people  of  Russia,  even  the  most  ignor- 
ant of  them,  began  to  correct  this  error. 
They  organized  local  governments  to  con- 
duct their  personal  and  local  affairs. 

Kronstadt  sought  to  have  a  local  govern- 
ment. It  wanted  to  have  a  representative 
of  Kronstadt  at  Petrograd,  not  a  representa- 
tive of  Petrograd — and  Kerensky — at  Kron- 
stadt. Kerensky  fought  this.  He,  not 
understanding  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment— which  is,  in  the  main,  the  pattern  for 
the  republics  of  the  earth — declared  that 
Kronstadt  was  trying  to  turn  itself  into  an 
independent  republic. 

What  Kronstadt  was  trying  to  do  was  to 
make  of  itself  a  free  state  in  a  Russian 
republic;  like  Rhode  Island,  or  Montana,  in 
the   United   States. 

When  Finland  tried  to  do  the  same  thing 
Kerensky  sent  troops  to  the  Finnish  capital, 
surrounded  the  state  house,  and  kept  the 
newly  elected  members  of  the  new  Finnish 
sfate  from  meeting.  He  said  the  Finns  were 
trying  to  disrupt   Russia. 

When  the  Ukrainians  tried  to  organize 
their  own   state,   Kerensky   fought  them. 

As  Kerensky  fought  this  home    rule     idea. 


his  own  government  became  more  and  more 
highly  centralized.  Before  long  all  the  evils 
of  centralized  government  that  had  been 
peculiar  to  the  Czar's  government  became 
apparent  in  Kerensky's.  It  was  a  natural 
evolution:  Kerensky  had  taken  the  wrong 
road,  and  it  had  led  him  to  the  wrong  place. 
He  had  to  have  secret  police;  he  had  to  send 
troops  to  quell  riots;  he  had  to  fight  his  old 
friends,  the  socialists,  and  his  old  enemies, 
the   land-owners   and   bureaucrats. 

Kerensky  was  born  in  southern  Russia; 
his  training  was,  more  or  less,  Asiatic.  His 
socialism  was  not  Marxian;  it  was  tinged 
with  Orientalism.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  he 
did  not  know  of  the  problems  that  our  fore- 
fathers faced  and  solved  in  those  big  days 
when  they  had  to  bind  together,  into  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  thirteen  free 
and   home-ruled  colonies. 

He  did  not  know,  at  least  in  its  details, 
the  solution  that  our  forefathers  worked  out 
whereby  the  States  were  permitted  to  deal 
with  their  own  local  affairs  and  make  their 
own  local  laws,  so  long  as  their  affairs  and 
their  laws  did  not  interefere  with  the  affairs 
and   laws   of   any    other   state. 

Russia,  when  it  overthrew  Kerensky 
did  not  overthrow  the  man;  he  was  still  the 
idol  of  the  Russian  masses.  What  Russia 
did  overthrow  was  the  centralized  govern- 
ment that  Kerensky  endeavored  to  perpetu- 
ate. It  was  a  relic  of  czarism.  Kerensky 
himself  could  not  have  believed  in  it.  He 
only  thought  that  the  Russians  ought  to  wail 
until  a  congress  was  held  which  would  select 
the  proper  form  of  government  in  Ru 
But  the  tide  was  against  centralized  govern- 
ment; it  was  toward  home  rule  and  li 
rights.  It  wasn't  a  thing  to  be  settled  by  a 
eongress,  any  more  than  a  flood  or  a  cyclone 
can  be  managed  by  a  weather  bureau.  There 
was  no  waiting  for  such  a  tide  as  that;  it 
earns  of  itself. 

To-day,  in  Russia,  with  Kerensky  gone  and 
with  no  opposition  to  the  plan,  the  various 
peoples  of  Russia  and  the  various  geogra- 
phical districts  are  being  formed  into  sep- 
arate states.  Local  home  government,  by 
elected  officials  satisfactory  to  the  people, 
will  mean  that  Russia  can  be  rehabilitated 
in  all  its  parts. 


Fears  Destruction  of  New  York 


Expert  Believes  Germans  Will  Start  Air 
Raids  From  Giant  Submarines. 

T  N  the  course  of  an  article  in  McClure's 
■*■  Magazine  that  he  heads  "The  Super-War," 
Cleveland  Moffett  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
war  must  be  fought  out  to  the  finish  and 
won  and  that  it  can  only  be  won  by  building 
ships  and  airplanes  in  large  enough  quantities. 
To  bring  this  lesson  home  he  shows  the  danger 
that  exists  that  during  the  present  year  the 
Germans  may  bombard  American  cities  by 
means  of  airships  launched  from  giant  sub- 
marines. He  describes  this  danger  as  fol- 
lows: 


I  had  a  talk  the  other  day  with  Allan  R. 
Ha  why,  President  of  the  Aero  Club  of  Amer- 
ica, who  takes  this  view  emphatically. 

"We  may  assume,"  he  said,  "that  Germany 
leads  the  world  in  submarine  construction, 
and.  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  is  aln 
building  submarines  of  1.200  tons,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Germany  is  building  them  twice  as 
large,  or  soon  will  be.  She  will  not  tell  us 
of  her  plans  to  strike  at  America  until  the 
blow  falls,  and  if  we  wake  up  some  morning 
and  find  half  a  dozen  giant  submarines  (say 
of  2,400  tons  each)  lying  off  Sandy  Hook, 
we  need  not  be  surprised.  It  is  already  two 
years  since  the  U-53  of  800  tons'  capacity, 
lay  off  our  coast,  a  gentle  object  lesson  from 
Prussia   of  what  the   future  holds  for  us." 

"Could  airplanes,"  I  asked,  "be  assembled 
on   the  decks  of  these  super-submarines?" 
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"Yes,  I  have  that  on  the  authority  of  est 
cnced  airplane  constructors.  The  chief  en- 
gineer of  ■  Canadian  airplane  company  gave 
me  some  detail*  the  other  day.  Each  sub- 
marine would  carry  about  half  a  dozen  planes. 
light  built  with  no  landing  gear,  and  a  low 
factor  of  safety.  The  fuselage  would  be 
■towed  away  in  two  parts,  hinged  together, 
the  engine  intact  in  the  forward  part,  the 
rudder  and  tail  mechanism  in  the  rear  part, 
the  gasoline  tank  and  controls  fitted  in  place 
ready  to  work.  The  biplane  wings  would 
be  made  in  two  left  and  right  folding  panels." 

He  described  various  ot;  Ming  and 

demountable  devices  of  astounding  ingenuity 
which  would  accomplish  a  great  saving  of 
time,   space    and    labor. 

"How  long  would  it  take  to  assemble  such  a 
machine  on  the  deck  of  a  submarine?"  I  asked. 

"How  long  do  you  think?" 

"Twenty-four  hours?" 

He  smiled.  "That's  about  what  I  thought, 
but  this  Canadian  engineer  tells  me  that,  with 
six  men  workiri  'Id  be  suffi 

from  the  opening  of  the  submarine's  hatches 
to  the  launching  of  the  bomb-loaded  airplane 
from  the  catapult  car." 

"And  each  of  these  flyers  would  carry 
enough  high  explosives  to — what?" 

"To  wreck  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  to  shatter 
the  Woolworth  building,  to  blow  up  a  muni- 
tion factory,  to  put  out  of  business  a  light- 
ing plant  or  a  railway  terminal  or  an  aque- 
duct." 

If  it  be  argued  that  Germany  will  not  be 
foolish  enough  thus  to  bombard  New  York 
City,  knowing  that  such  a  course  would  be 
worse  than  useless  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  the  answer  is  that  Germany  is  foolish 
enough  to  do  anything,  as  her  London  record 
shows.  Besides  this  bombardment  might  not  be 
as  useless  as  at  first  appears.  It  would  cause 
a  money  loss  of  hundreds  of  millions  at  a 
time  when  every  dollar  counts.  It  would 
detain  in  America  large  coast  defence  and 
aerial  defence  forces  at  a  time  when  every 
soldier  and  every  airplane  counts. 

We  must  conclude,  then,  that  the  safety  of 
New  York  City  and  other  coast  cities,  as  this 
war  goes  on  and  approaches  the  condition  of 
super-war,  depends  upon  the  elimination  or 
suppression  of  the  German  submarine.  And 
the  truth  is  that,  in  spite  of  reassuring  state- 
ments, in  spite  of  desperate  efforts  by  the 
Allies  to  check  submarine  ravages,  in  spite 
of  vigilant  destroyers  and  hovering  airplanes, 
in  spite  of  depth  bombs,  electrical  "ears," 
smoke  screens  and  all  manner  of  guarding 
and  convoying  devices,  the  wastage  of  Allied 
ships  has  gone  on  and  is  still  going  on,  stead- 
ily and  relentlessly,  week  by  week,  at  a  dread- 
ful rate. 

It  is  a  ghastly  state  of  affairs,  when  the  best 
that  can  be  expected  from  the  united  efforts 
of  half  the  world  is  to  build  ships  as  fast  as 
the  other  half  can  sink  them!  We  must  do 
better  than  this.  We  must  solve  the  sub- 
marine problem  in  some  other  way  than  by 
rushing  to  completion  endless  ships  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  having  them  sent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  We  must  deal  with  the 
cause  of  this  evil  and  destroy  the  submarines 
themselves  at  their  bases.  Military  authori- 
ty we  can  do  this  by  building  immense 
fleets  of  airplanes,  which  means  that  the  deci- 
victory  in  this  war  may  not  be  a  land 
victory  or  a  sea  victory,  but  a  victory  in  the 
air;  and  it  is  fitting  that  America  (where  the 
airplane  was  invented)  shall  win  such  a 
victory. 

Unless  America  can  win  this  decisive  air 
victory  within  the  next  twelve  months,  it  may 
be  too  late  to  save  the  world  from  an  appal- 
ling climax  of  super-war! 

This  is  true  even  if  the  present  struggle 
ends  in  a  stalemate,  for,  in  that  event,  the 
evil  day  will  be  only  postponed  for  a  genera- 
tion and  our  children  will  have  to  face  the 
horrors  of  a  super-war  that  we  will  have 
passed  on  to  them.  Which  means  a  Prussian 
victory,  inasmuch  as  the  whole  world  will 
then  be  forced  to  adopt  Prussian  military 
methods,  to  devote  its  best  energies  and  re- 
sources to  creating  Prussian  super-cannon, 
Prussian  super-aircraft,"  Prussian  super-sub- 
marines, Prussian  super-devilishness  of  every 
kind  in  preparation  for  the  inevitably  impend- 
ing Prussian  super-war;  for  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  issue  between  Prussianism  and 
democracy  must  be  fought  out  to  a  finish 
either  now  or  later! 
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L.   Raven-Hill,  in  Punch. 
THE  LIBERATORS. 
First  Bolshevik:  "Let  me  see,  we've  made  an  end  of 
law,  credit,   treaties,   the   army   and   the   navy.     Is   there 
anything  else  to  abolish?" 

Second    Bolshevik:    "What    about   War?" 
First  Bolshevik:  "(iood!    And  Peace,  too.    Away  with 
both  of   'em!" 


Prussia's  Uncrowned  King 


Leader  of  Junkers  is  More  Powerful  Than 
the  Kaiser? 

AFTER  believing  so  long  that  the  power 
of  the  Kaiser  in  Germany  was  supreme 
it  is  unsettling  to  have  it  said  that  there  ex- 
ists a  power  in  Prussia  even  greater  than 
Wilhelm,  and  not  a  military  power  either. 
This  personage  is  Von  Heydebrand,  the  oldest 
and  most  arrogant  of  the  Junkers.  Current 
Opinion,  which  has  gathered  together  con- 
siderable and  interesting  information  about 
him,  calls  him  "The  uncrowned  King  of 
Prussia."  Von  Heydebrand  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  great  force  and  a  personality  both 
striking  and  unique: 

The  Heydebrands  were  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  what  is  now  Prussia  long  before 
the  Hohenzollerns  collected  a  tribute  there. 
The  present  chief  of  the  Heydebrands  clings 
grimly  to  privileges,  to  estates,  to  feudalism. 
He  is  the  leader  of  the  conservatives  not  only 
in  the  Prussian  Landtag,  but  in  the  Reichstag 
of  the  empire.  His  attitude  to  things  in  gen- 
eral may  be  inferred  from  his  approval  of 
the  judges  who  sent  a  sixteen-year-old  boy  to 
a  penal  institution  recently  to  be  cured  of  his 
socialistic  ideas.  All  Germany  has  been  agi- 
tated over  the  affair.    Heydebrand  would  not 


send  socialists  alone  to  penal  reformatories. 
Democrats  should  be  sent  as  well.  Nothing 
makes  Herr  Ernst  von  Heydebrand  und  der 
Lasa  quite  so  sick  as  that  word  democracy. 
He  has  said  so  in  the  Prussian  House  of  Lords. 
The  Heydebrand  family  motto  is  "Forward 
with  God  for  King  and  Fatherland,"  and  the 
Hohenzollerns  stole  it.  For  centuries,  accord- 
ing to  the  historians  of  the  house,  the  Heyde- 
brands have  been  despoiled  by  those  Hohen- 
zollerns. Speaking  of  William  II.,  Herr  von 
Heydebrand  once  observed  that  he  had  a  very 
slight  personal  acqaintance  with  him.  In 
Prussia  a  Hohenzollern  must  be  deemed  a  mere 
Junker  and  among  Junkers  a  Heydebrand  is 
better  than  a  Hohenzollern.  All  the  Hohen- 
zollerns in  the  land  could  not  force  democ- 
racy upon  Prussia  against  the  will  of  the 
Heydebrands. 

Within  a  few  years  of  seventy,  Herr  van 
Heydebrand  is  a  vigorous  orator,  whose 
princely  home  is  on  a  great  estate  called 
Klein-Tschunkave,  not  far  from  Gontkovitz 
in  the  Breslau  district.  No  doubt,  according 
to  American  standards,  Herr  van  Heydebrand 
would  seem  a  poor  man,  for  his  property  is 
mortgaged,  his  crops  are  often  deficient  and 
much  of  his  land  is  unproductive.  He  atones 
for  his  financial  straits  by  the  pride  he  takes 
in  his  birth.  The  appointment  of  the  son 
of  a  merchant  to  responsible  rank  in  the  regi- 
ment of  the  guard  filled  him  with  horror.  He 
loathes  the  "bourgeoisie"  with  the  fury  of  the 
socialists.  He  deems  the  industrial  magnates 
of    the    Rhenish    provinces,    with    their   com- 
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raerce  and  their  capital,  the  real  authors  of 
the  miseries  of  modern  Germany.  He  is 
agrarian  to  the  finger-tips.  His  social  ideal  is 
a  land  held  by  great  territorial  aristocrats 
ruling  a  population  of  tenants  and  laborers. 
The  laborers  must  be  well  housed  and  well 
fed.  The  tenant  farmers  must  be  justly  dealt 
with.  Let  there  be  no  "nonsense,"  as  he  says, 
about  "ideas,"  filling  the  heads  of  the  masses 
with  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  making  them  in- 
solent to  their  superiors,  who  alone  know 
what  is  good  for  them.  In  the  Prussia  of  the 
Junkers,  both  before  and  after  the'  Napoleonic 
wars,  everybody  was  happy.  Then  came 
socialism,  democracy,  the  bourgeoisie.  Ger- 
many ceased  to  be  primarily  an  agricultural 
state.  It  is  a  factory  hell.  The  result  is 
world  war,  for  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  are 
as  mad  as  Germany. 

Herr  von  Heydebrand,  however,  is  some- 
thing more  than  the  champion  of  the  agrarian 
conservative  "Weltanschauung,"  or  view  of 
the  world.  He  is  the  statesman  and  diplomatist 
of  his  party.     Men  like  Count  Kanitz,  Count 


Schwerin-Lowitz  or  Baron  von  Wangenheim 
might  be  considered  specialists  in  agriculture 
and  Commerce.  As  a  specialist,  Herr  von 
Heydebrand  lets  such  things  alone.  lhey 
enter  only  into  his  "Weltanschauung.  His 
calling  is  what  the  Germans  call  big  poll- 
tics."  In  practice,  this  means  a  conserva- 
tive Prussia,  the  one  hope  left  for  a  return 
of  the  world  to  sanity.  That  is  how  the 
French  daily  interprets  him.  He  is  sweetness 
personified  to  roaring  socialists  of  the  Herr 
Haase  sohool.  He  shrugs  his  shoulders  at  what 
he  is  pleased  to  deem  the  vagaries  of  William 
II.,  upon  whose  financial  friends  he  looks  with 
distrust— Herr  Gwinner,  Herr  Ballin  and  that 
sort.  The  business  of  a  King  of  Prussia  is  to 
be  a  Junker  and  William  II.  is,  all  things  con- 
sidered, a  poor  Junker.  Making  no  conceal- 
ment of  such  ideas,  Herr  von  Heydebrand  is 
no  such  conspicuous  figure  at  court  as  was 
his  younger  brother.  He  meets  the  Emperor 
only  upon  the  plane  of  religion,  the  piety  of 
each  manifesting  itself  in  a  phraseology  of 
the  mystical  kind. 


With  the  Serbians  in  Corsica 


Graphic  Description  of  the  Exodus  From 

Serbia  of  the  Serbian  Settlement 

in  Corsica 

SAVE  for  one  event  of  historic  importance 
— the  birth  of  Napoleon  —  the  Island 
of  Corsica  has  been  little  more  than  a  name 
to  the  majority  of  travellers;  but  the  town 
of  Ajaccio  and  two  inland  villages  in  its 
neighborhood  have  lately  become  the  scene 
of  a  most  interesting  experiment  in  war 
relief,  and,  more  important,  a  centre  of 
Serbian  homes  and  Serbian  national  life, 
till  the  refugees  are  able  to  return  to  their 
own  country.  Kathleen  Royds,  in  The  Con- 
temporary, tells  the  story  in  part  thus: — 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1915  that  a  num- 
ber of  English  workers,  sent  out  by  various 
societies  to  help  Serbians,  found  themselves 
stranded  in  Salonica.  Those  who  had  been 
destined  for  hospitals  in  Serbia — mainly 
Scottish  Women's  Hospital  workers — had  ar- 
rived just  as  the  line  to  their  various  des- 
tinations was  cut  by  the  enemy.  There  was 
nothing  for  them  to  do  but  await  develop- 
ments, with  the  prospect  of  a  return  to 
England  if  the  enemy  advance  continued.  As 
all  the  world  knows,  it  did  continue,  and 
step  by  step  the  Serbian  army  retreated  be- 
fore its  onslaught  until  the  whole  of  the 
country  was  in  enemy  hands,  and  it  became 
clear  that  no  work  would  be  possible  in  the 
country  itself.  But  the  opportunity  to  give 
aid  came  in  an  unexpected  way.  As  'the 
Serbians  fled  before  the  German  advance 
they  divided  into  two  main  streams.  One  of 
these,  travelling  chiefly  on  foot,  went  with 
the  retreating  army  through  Albania.  The 
other  group,  chiefly  Southern  Serb3  and 
Macedonians,  who  from  their  position  had 
longer  warning,  fled  to  the  uncut  portion 
of  the  line  to  the  south.  In  the  early  weeks 
of  December  these  began  to  arrive  in  Salonica. 
During  that  month  Salonica  station  yard 
witnessed  the  strangest  of  strange  sights. 
From  the  night  trains  the  refugees  poured. 
They  filled  the  cafes  round,  sitting  or  lying 
at  full  length  on  benches,  tables,  and  floor 
— men,  women,  and  children  huddled  to- 
gether. They  overflowed  from  the  cafes  out 
into  the  square,  and  there,  unwilling  to 
leave,  and  unable  to  remove  their  baggage, 
they  camped  in  the  wintry  rain  and  slush 
and  waited  for  the  dawn.  A  family's  bundles, 
rolled  up  in  brightly  colored  Serbian  rugs 
and  carpets,  were  pitched  in  circles,  ar- 
ranged as  beds,  and  then  and  there  put  to 
use.  Boxes  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  bed- 
steads, perambulators,  stoves — things,  it 
seemed,  seized  at  random  at  the  moment  of 
flight — littered  the  ground.  The  weirdness 
of  the  scene  was  enhanced  by  the  light  from 
the  camp  fires,  round  which  sat  soldiers  even 
then  singing  Serbian  songs,  while  others  lay 
anywhere    about    the    square,    wrapped    in    a 


blanket,  and  slept.  The  passer-by  had  to 
go  warily  to  avoid  treading  on  weary,  pro- 
strate forms.  Here  and  there  a  few  Mace- 
donian peasants,  with  oxen  and  a  wagon, 
formed  a  little  group  by  themselves.  They 
had  "trekked"  all  the  way  with  what  pos- 
sessions they  could  load  behind  the  half- 
starved  cattle. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  a  good  many 
of  the  arrivals  in  the  camp  were  in  need 
of  medical  attention.  Sore  feet,  high  tem- 
peratures, exhaustion,  became  more  common 
as  people  came  in  who  had  travelled  on  foot 
a  great  part  of  the  journey.  A  hospital  tent 
was  therefore  started  under  the  direction 
of  a  lady  doctor  who  was  waiting  without 
work  in  Salonica,  and  regular  visiting  was 
carried  on  throughout  the  camp.  Presently 
sanitary  arrangements  were  completed  and 
baths  set  going,  so  that  it  became  possible 
to  do  a  good  deal  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  occupants.  From  its  nature,  however, 
the  camp  could  not  be  a  permanent  solution 
of  the  refugee  problem.  Salonica  already 
promised  to  become  not  the  safest  of  places, 
and  in  any  case  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
military  authorities  would  be  content  to  al- 
low some  thousands  of  refugees  to  stay  within 
its  walls.  Various  proposals  were  considered 
and  finally  an  offer  of  accommodation  made 
by  the  French  Government  was  accepted,  and 
it  was  decided  to  take  the  refugees  to  Corsica. 

The  generous  offer  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment included  that  of  free  transport  to 
Ajaccio.  It  was  on  liners  deflected  from 
Atlantic  service,  converted  into  transports 
for  troops  on  the  way  to  Salonica,  that  the 
exiles  were  taken  to  their  destination, 
through  the  months  of  December,  1915,  and 
January,  1916.  From  400  to  800  passengers 
were  generally  sent  on  each  ship,  and  for 
each  of  these  a  passport  with  a  photograph 
had    to   be   prepared. 

It  was  on  Christmas  Eve  that  the  first 
boatload  of  expectant  travellers  sailed  into 
the  hill-encircled  Gulf  of  Ajaccio.  Owing 
to  necessary  formalities  the  disembarking 
was  delayed  until  Christmas  Day,  the  whole 
of  which  it  occupied.  The  French  had  ready 
as  shelters  three  large  establishments,  former- 
ly a  barracks,  an  agricultural  college,  and  a 
convent  respectively.  A  certain  number  of 
the  refugees  were  taken  into  these,  and  the 
remainder  were  placed  temporarily  by  the 
Serbian  Re'icf  Fund  into  all  the  available 
hotel  space  in  the  town.  All  day  cabs  and 
carts  drove  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  through 
the  streets  between  docks  and  hotels,  packed 
with  refugees  and  luggage — a  seemingly  end- 
less stream.  It  must  have  been  the  strangest 
of  Christmas  days  to  the  Ajaccio  people, 
curious  to  the  finger-tips  over  the  friendly 
invasion  from  a  foreign  land.  Those  who 
knew  the  history  of  their  beautiful  island 
perhaps  went  back  in  imagination  to  that 
earlier  invasion  of  Greeks  whose  descendants 
have  become  Corsican.  The  Serbs  havr 
and  all  the  firm  resolve  to  return  to  Serbia 
at  the  first  possible  opportunity,  but  one 
wonders,  if  the  war  continues  longer  than 
our    fears   anticipate,   whether   there   will    be 


any  absorption  into  the  Corsican  nation,  and 
what  traces  will  be  left  of  their  peaceful, 
occupation  in  200  years.  Already  in  the 
shops  notices  are  seen  here  and  there  in 
Serbian,  and  certain  words  such  as  "nema." 
"there  is  none,"  and  "sutra,"  "to-morrow," 
are  common  usage.  Amid  the  babel  of  ton- 
gues one's  own  speech  becomes  polyglot  and 
grammar  goes  to  the  winds  as  long  as  one 
can   make   oneself  understood! 

On  the  relief  side,  the  most  obvious  neces- 
sity at  the  beginning  was  to  lessen  the  con- 
gestion in  the  Prefecture  Houses  by  remov- 
ing first  those  on  whom  such  a  communal 
life  was  inflicting  the  greatest  hardships. 
Two  methods  were  immediately  adopted. 
Rooms  were  rented  in  the  town  for  separate 
families,  who  were  provided  with  absolute 
essentials  immediately,  and  in  one  case  a 
hotel  (emptied  by  the  war),  in  another  a 
large  villa,  was  taken  by  the  S.R.F.  In  these, 
families  were  placed  with  a  common  kitchen 
and  dining  hall.  A  continuation  and  exten- 
sion of  this  method  has  been  found  on  the 
whole  the  best  way  of  helping  the  refugees  in 
Ajaccio.  As  soon  as  the  Serbs  began  to  re- 
ceive a  daily  "allocation"  for  living  expenses 
from  the  French  Government  they  paid  to 
the  Mission  some  portion  of  what  they  cost. 
Later,  when  Governmental  salaries  were  ad- 
justed, the  payments  were  fixed  according 
to  a  scale,  with  a  maximum  and  a  minimum 
limit.  Serb  servants  do  the  general  work 
of  the  houses,  and  for  this  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  employ  several  reformes,  able  to 
do  a  little,  and  pleased  not  to  feel  entirely 
useless  though  they  could  not  volunteer  for 
heavy  work.  The  Serbs  look  after  their  own 
rooms  and  two  of  the  women  each  week 
help  in  the  kitchen,  while  an  English  worker 
supervises  generally.  Four  of  these  Hostels 
are  now  opened,  the  last  being  specially 
intended  for  offering  hospitality  and  rest  to 
convalescents  who  have  been  invalided  to 
Corsica  from  workshop,  school  and  college 
in  France. 

There  is  a  small  but  steady  stream  of  these 
arrivals  in  Ajaccio.  nearly  all  young  men. 
and  nearly  all  suffering  from  consumption 
in  some  form.  Many  of  them  passed  through 
the  island  with  the  bands  of  students  in  the 
early  days  of  the  work.  In  too  many  cases 
they  return  already  past  hope.  Those  who 
have  only  been  attacked  by  the  disease  in 
its  early  stages  spend  what  time  is  necessary 
in  the  Isolation  Hospital  and  then  pass  on 
to  the  special  Hostel.  Here  they  live  a 
healthy  open-air  life,  with  good  food,  sun- 
baths  and  suitable  exercise,  and  only  return 
to  work  and  studies  when  completely  cured. 
These  youths  are  the  hope  of  Serbia;  disease 
has  already  terribly  thinned  the  ranks  of 
those  who  have  never  been  in  the  army.  To 
save  the  remainder  is  to  do  a  work  of  the 
utmost  benefit  for  the  nation — while  for  those 
who  come  here  to  die,  the  kindly  sympathy 
and  attention  which  surround  them  for  the 
last  few  months  of  their  life  are  surely  not 
gifts  given  in  vain. 

Excellent  as  the  Hostels  have  proved  in 
Ajaccio,  the  most  important  and  interesting 
part  of  the  housing  scheme  has  been  the 
development  of  Serbian  colonies  a  little  way 
inland.  In  two  villages,  under  hills  snow- 
capped most  of  the  year  amid  scenery  not 
unlike  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Serbia, 
rooms  have  been  taken  in  numerous  cot- 
tages. In  these  chiefly  families,  small  groups 
of  single  women,  and  occasionally  single  men 
have  been  established.  Two  or  three  S.R.F. 
workers  stay  in  each  centre,  supplying 
necessities  in  the  way  of  furniture  and  a 
certain  definite  amount  of  relief,  and  looking 
after  the  general  welfare  of  the  colony. 
The  homely  life  of  a  village  community  is 
thus  open  to  the  refugees,  and  the  centres 
have  acquired  quite  a  Serbian  atmosphere. 
In  the  village  street  Serbian  weavers  may 
often  be  seen  at  work  setting  up  their 
looms;  the  children  go  to  the  school,  where 
they  have  their  own  master  for  lessons  in 
Serbian  in  the  mornings,  and  French  in  the 
afternoons,  Besides  this  a  Kindergarten  has 
been  started  for  the  babies  in  each  village, 
and  Serbian  girls  who  have  been  given  a 
short  training  nrc  in  charge  under  the 
S.R.F.  helper.  The  Serbian  children  are 
particularly  charming;  they  have  the  most 
natural  and  taking  manners  and  are  de- 
lightfully spontaneous;  it  is  a  real  plat  UH 
to  go  into  the  Kindergartens  and  hear  them 
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The  Name  that  Tops  the  Factory 

For  two  generations  the  best  grocers  and  the  best  housewives  in  Canada  have  known, 
and  trusted,  and  held  in  high  esteem  the  name  "Wethey."  It  is  associated  with 
Mincemeat  and  Marmalade  and  St.  Catharines.  It  stands  for  purity,  quality,  and 
wholesomeness. 

For  us,  the  name  ••  Wethey"  is  a  highly  valued  asset.  For  ymi— it  is  protection  and 
assurance  of  maximum  quality. 

When  you  want  the  best  pure  orange  marmalade  that  can  possibly  be  made  from 
choicest  Seville  oranges  and  pure  cane  sugar,  then  ask  your  grocer  for 

WETHEY'S 

Orange  Marmalade 

The  name  in  itself  is  an  assurance  that  you  will  <ret  what  you  are  looking  for.  You  can  serve  this  marmalade 
with  perfect  propriety  at  any  meal  and  it  is  adaptable  to  any  menu.  Try  it  with  fowl  or  game.  It  is 
positively  delicious. 

Buy  it  in  the  glass 
Or  buy  it  in  the  tin 
The  label  goes  on 
After  the  quality  goes  in. 


Maker*    aIso     of 
Wethey**     Famatw 
Mince  Meat 


If  your  Grocer  does  not  carry  Wethey 's  he  will  get  it  for  you. 


J. H. WETHEY  Limited 

atharines  t** 
nt&rio 


MARMALADE 
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The  New  Lather 

The  Ivory  lather  is  formed 
quickly.  It  is  thick  and  copious 
so  that  your  entire  body  can  be 
covered  easily.  It  holds  together 
and  lasts  so  that  you  can  massage 
your  skin  thoroughly  without 
having  the  soap  become  dry  and 
stiff.  And  you  can  rinse  it  away 
as  quickly  as  it  is  made  because 
it  contains  no  unsaponified  oil 
to  make  it  stick  to  the  skin. 

If  you  have  been  using  soap 
that  gives  a  thin,  sticky,  slimv 
lather,  the  Ivory  lather  will  be  a 
revelation. 


IVORY  SOAP 


::  I'VOW   « 


99  SS  PURE 


Made  in  the  Procter  &  Gamble  factories  at  Hamilton,  Canada 


sing  and  recite,  or  see  them  at  their  games. 
Other  features  in  the  villages  are  reading 
rooms  open  for  general  use  and  seldom 
empty,  and  churches  with   Serbian  priests. 

The  Serbian  woman  is  at  her  happiest  at 
the  loom,  and  practically  every  Serbian  wo- 
man can  weave.  The  peasant  at  home  makes 
all  the  garments  for  her  family,  and  adorns 
her  walls  with  many-colored  carpets  of  her 
own  weaving.  Over  the  various  processes — 
combing,  washing,  spinning  and  dyeing — the 
national  songs  are  sung,  and  are  handed  on 
frorti  generation  to  generation.  The  gar- 
ments are  picturesque  to  the  highest  degree. 
Characteristic  are  the  gaily-striped  stuff 
aprons  worn  by  the  women,  and  the  long 
woven  girdles  carried  by  the  men,  wound 
several  times  tightly  round  the  body.  It  will 
be  a  thousand  pities  if  contact  with  Western 
Europe  kills  this  home  industry  or  largely 
modifies  the  national  costume,  and  an  in- 
cidental use  of  the  workrooms  is  to  keep 
alive  the  women's  interest  in  their  national 
products   and   to   maintain    their   skill. 

Besides  the  workrooms  for  women,  there 
is  a  workshop  for  carpenters,  and  from  time 
to  time  a  number  of  men  have  been  em- 
ployed making  the  picturesque  peasant  shoe, 
the  "opanka."  A  market  garden  also  has 
been  most  successfully  developed  in  one  of 
the  colonies,  and  has"  been  able  for  some 
months  of  the  year  to  keep  the  Hostels  sup- 
plied  with   vegetables. 

Most  fortunately  the  Serbs  have  a  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  this  often  acts  as  a 
solvent  where  all  else  would  fail;  they  bear 
few  grudges  for  real  or  imagined  injuries, 
and  they  have  an  astonishing  power  of  en- 
joying the  present.  The  light-hearted  way 
in  which,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  troubles 
and  anxieties,  they  can  enter  into  the  cele- 
bration of  their  national  fete-days,  for  ex- 
ample, is  little  short  of  marvellous.  To  see 
them  dancing  the  Serbian  "kolo"  is  to  forget 
th.it  they  have  a  care  in  the  world.  Yet 
talk  to  them  and  you  discover  at  once  the 
strain  of  Slav  melancholy,  accentuated  by 
circumstance — a  fatalism  whose  keynote  is 
resignation,  whether  it  is  thrown  off  with 
•'  iest  or  accepted  with  inevitable  submission. 
While  on  the  other  hand  it  is  weakness,  from 
another  point  of  view  it  is  this  passivity 
which   is   the   strength   of   their   endurance. 

In  contemplating  the  story  of  how  any  one 
of  these  refugees  came  to  Corsica  and  of 
their  life  in  the  island,  one  feels  that  in 
these  days  it  is  not  true  that  "romance  died 
the  day  before  yesterday."  Contact  with 
them  brings  home  more  than  any  statistics 
how  the  stuff  for  tragedy  is  woven  by  war 
out  of  the  lives  of  the  humblest  individuals. 
One  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  wonder  that 
people  can  lose  so  much  and  recover  so 
rapidly.  Here  is  life  stripped  of  the  un- 
essentials — hitherto  regarded  as  essentials — 
and  to  meet  the  need  springs  eternal  the 
hope  which  enables  even  the  older  men  and 
women  to  face  the  prospect  of  beginning  to 
build  up  their  lives  again  when  the  day  of 
daWM  and  brings  with  it  the  day  of 
return. 


Germans  Adopted 
Circus  Methods 

The  General  Staff   Took  Pointers  From. 
Barnum  and  Bailey. 


THAT  the  efflcieaey  of  the  Germane  in  mov- 
ing troops  and  equipment  can  be  traced 
in  some  degree  to  a  close  study  of  circus 
method!  is  the  substance  of  an  article  appear- 
ing in  "The  Odd  Measure,"  a  department  in 
Afuneey'e  Magazine.     The  writer  says: 

It  was  on  March  22,  1900,  that  the  Atlantic 
port  steamship  Michigan  docked  at  Ham- 
bury,  carrying  a   part  of   the  circus — though 
■he  had  to  make   two  more  trips  to   England 
ire    the   entire   outfit   was   carried   across 
forth  Sea.   From  the  moment  of  her  first 
Ian. ling,  great  interest  was  shown  by  the  0*1 
man  authorities  in  this  enterpi  BW  to 

their  country.    Of  course,  the  inevitable  press 
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agon  hrad  some  time  in  advance,  and 

stories  had  appeared  in  the  ne 

on    earth."    but    the    li'-r 
in. ms  had  only  smiled  at  one  another,  or  had 
shm  :    shoulders  ami  it  the 

"Am.  Indie."     However,  on   the 

lug  o  veil  railway  cars  fron 

,  the  pint  officers  at  Hamburg  began  to 
see  something  worthy  of  consideration.     In- 

ileid,  they  did  not  conceal  their  astonishment. 
Other  officials  soon  began  to  arrive  from  Bar- 
lent  to  the  circus  peo- 
that  their  advent  was  being   taken  quite 
nisi;. 
This   was   the    first   time   in    the   history   of 
many  that  cars  had  ever  been  landed  from 
unship  just  as  they  had  been  taken  from 
the    railroad    tracks,    win  !.      Mure- 

over,    the    Bamum    &    Bailey   cars    were    sixty 
in  length,  while  the  long!  a  cars 

at  that  time  mi  re  not  over  forty  feet.  At  first 
the  officials  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  cars  sixty 
feet  long  being  practicable,  saying  that  they 
could  never  go  around  curves,  that  they  would 
break  in  the  middle,  and  so  forth.  In  reply, 
Mr.  Bailey,  who  was  personally  managing  the 
tour,  merely  smiled  and  said: 

"We  shall  show  youmany  new  things." 
The  Herman  officials  insist  'lie  cars 

should  first  be  sent  to  the  railway  shops  at 
Altona,  near  Hamburg,  for  inspection.  The 
attachment  of  some  minor  appliances  was  in- 
d  upon  by  the  authorities  there,  with 
whose  requirements  Mr.  Bailey  duly  complied. 
The  unloading  of  the  Michigan  was  accom- 
plished by  the  circus  crew  in  thirty-eight 
hours,  and  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  1-1.  1900, 
the  big  show  gave  its  first  performance  in 
Hamburg.  This,  of  course,  was  preceded  by  a 
big  street  parade  on  Saturday,  April   14. 

The  German  government  required  that 
every  part  and  feature  of  the  entertain- 
ment should  be  inspected  and  passed  upon  by 
own  commission  of  each  city  visited,  be- 
fore the  doors  were  opened  to  the  public  or 
a  ticket  sold.  The  Hamburg  commissioners, 
on  arriving  at  the  circus  grounds,  were  frank 
«nough  to  admit  that  the  White  Top  City 
was  beyond  anything  they  had  imagined. 
They  were  amazed  by  the  huge  tent,  with 
every  convenience  for  the  seating  of  twenty 
thousand  people,  ample  space  for  the  three- 
ring  performance  and  aerial  acts,  and  a  wide 
track  between  the  audience  and  the  perfor- 
mers' rings  for  horse  and  chariot  racing. 

They  next  inspected  the  huge  cook  tent, 
where  the  entire  Bamum  &  Bailey  company, 
<onsi;ting  of  about  fourteen  hundred  people, 
were  fed  three  times  daily.  Then  came  a 
fully  equipped  electric  light  plant,  then  a 
aplendid  stable,  in  which  were  kept  more 
than  five  hundred  dray  horses,  two  hundred 
performing  horses,  eighty  ponies,  thirty-six 
elephants,   and   twenty-four  camels. 

They  also  visited  the  menagerie,  with  its 
thirty-five  wagons  of  caged  animals,  and 
passed  through  the  side-show,  with  its  freaks 
and  different  entertainments.  The  necessary 
permission  having  finally  been  given,  the 
•circus  threw  open  its  doors,  or  rather  tent- 
flaps,   to   the   German   public. 

But  what  the  German  officials  regarded  as 
most  interesting  and  instructive  about  the 
American  circus  was  what  they  heard  about 
its  regular  schedule  of  operations  in  its  own 
country.  They  were  told  that  in  America 
this  white-topped  city  went  to  a  different 
town  each  day,  giving  a  parade  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  performance  in  the  afternoon,  and 
one  again  in  the  evening;  that  it  enter- 
tained some  fifty  thousand  people  daily,  and 
went  on  its  way  to  the  next  town  that  same 
evening,  conveyed  by  its  own  train,  which 
consisted  of  seventy-five  or  eighty  cars, 
divided'  into  two  or  three  sections;  and  that 
all  this  was  done  without  the  loss  of  so 
much  as  a  tent  stake.  Here  were  true 
■ncy  and  system,  well  worthy  of  study 
and  imitation,  and  the  German  authorities 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 
*  *  *  »  » 

After  four  weeks  in  Hamburg,  the  American 
■circus  men,  like  the  Arabs,  quietly  folded 
their  tents  and  moved  away.  The  next  stand 
was  Berlin,  and  here  there  began  a  new 
and  interesting  chapter  of  their  experiences. 

As  their  train  neared  the  outskirts  of  the 
German  capital,  it  was  met  by  a  party  of 
army  officers,  who  went  carefully  orer  all 
the  sixty-seven  sixty-foot  cars.  The  officers 
were  plainly   impressed  by  the  efficiency  and 
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TEMPORARY 


Which  Way  for  Icou  ? 


V 


thiM    way 
moat    certain.      It    la  safe 


"ins   one*   experiment   with 
n.t^h.  bum]      'i  ■■ '-  "i-  th*  dttatttni  ra/". 

These    two    ways    are    temporary. 

Blue- jar    ki  The    spot    of 

medica  t  ed      wax ,      d  Lscorrned     by    a       grea  t 
chemist,    soothrs    while    It    works. 

Flare    a    Blue-jay    Plaster    on    your  -throb 
hing    com    tonight 

The  *oft  felt   pad  stops 
the    pain    hv    rrlievinc    the    pressure, 

In  48  horn.-  ■!  wax 

has    saturated    the    corn- 
mined    it     to    Its    roots—  an  1     it 
comes   off   painle*»lr.   completely. 
Nature  responds  quickly  - 
a   gentle.   conrct.Te    trea-> 


It  a  corn  Ciir 
in    a    « 

I 

rare. 
■y    Plasters    are    made   by    Baner    A 
irgical    dressing    house. 
Try    a    Blue  jay    Plaster    now.      Join    the 
rely   on    Blue-jay. 
■lose  Blue-jay.  you'll  «♦-• 
»rnt    to    have    a    corn    again,    nor    to   coddle 
r.rary    ways. 
The  co*t    Is  sliitht,    the   application   sifl 

Remember,    we   promise    hnme- 
liate    relief    and     a    deferweleiss 


lay  Plasters  are  sold  by 
nil  druggists— 36c  per  package. 
Also    Blue-jay    Bunion    Piaster*. 


Blu 


e=jay 

FOR  CORNS 


Stops  Pain  Instantly  —  Ends  Corns  Completely 
25c  Packages  at   Druggists 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Limited  Chicago       Toronto       New  York 

Makers    of    Surgical    Dressings. 


^n^rjfou  Need  Not 
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the:aa:  lever 

F'  SELF   FILLING  af 
OUNTAIN  PEN 

It  the  most  recent  develop- 
ment    of     the     well-known 

"A.A.- 
Fountain Pen 

The  lever  is  a  simple,  effec- 
tive, convenient,  filling  de- 
vice which  enables  you  to 
easily  and  neatly  fill  this  pen 
from  any  ink  bottle  or  ink 
well. 

A.  A."  Pens  are  fully  guar- 
anteed and  render  longandcon- 
tinually  satisfactory  service. 

Ask  your  nearest  dealer  to  show 
you  the  "A.A."  line. 

MODERN  PEN  COMPANY 
170  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Canadian  Representative 
A.  R.  M.cDOUGALL  4CO. 
266  King  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


The  Real  Efficient  Lamp 

for      Factories     Twenty-four    hour* 

of   sunlight — or    its 

closest      equivalent — are      possible      to 

the     manufacturer      who      equips      his 

plant    with 


IALP 


NITBO 


LAMPS 


They  represent  the  latest  development  of 
the  tungsten  bull) — a  tungsten  filament 
bu rn ing  in  n itrogen  gas.  Less  current- 
longer  utility — greater  candle-power  per 
watt    than    any    other    type    of    lamp. 

Decide    to-day  that   Laco    Siho 

.amps  shall  cut   you*   cost  ami 

'tncrtast  your  plant's  efficiency  ! 

Sold  by  the  leading  Elec- 
trical and  Hardware  Dealers, 
or  the 

Canadian    Laco-Philips     Co./f 

LIMITED 


!    Montreal, 


Toronto.       Winnipeg, 
Vancouver 
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Deliveries  by  Ford  One -Ton  Truck 

THE  commercial  car  is  looked  upon  today  as  a  necessity  by 
progressive  business  firms  who  have  hauling  and  delivering 
problems  to  consider. 

Wholesale  or  retail  merchants  who  must  deliver  quanti- 
ties of  merchandise  have  found  the  horse-drawn  delivery  to  be 
too  slow,  expensive,  and  entirely  inadequate. 

The  Ford  truck,  with  a  single  driver,  will  do  more  work  and 
cover  more  ground  than  two  teams  and  two  drivers,  for  it  travels 
in  half  the  time.  This  truck  will  reduce  your  hauling  costs.  It 
eliminates  one  driver's  salary  and  the  care  which  horses  always 
require.  It  will  make  your  delivery  service  more  efficient.  It 
will  widen  your  area  of  distribution.  It  will  be  constantly  ready 
for  work— day  or  night.    It  will  show  a  profit  on  your  investment. 

There  has  been  a  popular  demand  for  a  Ford  truck  as  is 
shown  by  the  many  uses,  for  commercial  purposes,  to  which  our 
standard  chassis  has  been  put.  Now,  after  most  careful  design- 
ing and  exacting  tests,  we  are  able  to  offer  the  Ford  One-Ton 
truck  to  meet  this  demand. 

The  Ford  truck  is  supplied  as  a  chassis  only.  This  permits  the 
purchaser  to  mount  any  one  of  the  many  body  styles  specially 
designed  for  the  Ford  truck,  and  already  on  the  market,  and  he 
can  select  it  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  his  business. 

Price  $750  f.o.b.  Ford,  Ont. 

See  any  Ford  Dealer  in  Canada,  or  write  for  a  catalog 

Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

Ford,  Ontario 


Three  of  the  many  body  styles  that  may  be  mounted  on  the  Ford  truck  chassis 
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PUBLIC  FA  VOR 

ISN'T  AN 

ACCIDENT 


The  man  who  holds  public  favor 
in  business  knows  it  is  because 
he  produces  something  better. 

That  is  how  we  account  for  the 
continually  growing  popularity 
of  the  Royal  Typewriter. 

Owners  and  users  know  they 
can  absolutely  depend  upon  it. 

They  are  its  friends. 

When  you  have  a  friend  you  can 
depend  upon— he  is  your  friend. 


Royal  Typewriter   Co.,  Inc- 

Royal  Typewriter  Building; 
Main    Office 

364  Broadway  New  York 

CANADIAN    AGENTS: 

-FIELD.    I.OVE    &    HOUSE. 
41    Richmond   St.  W..    Toronto,   Ontario. 

LIBRARIE     BEAUCHEMIN.     LTD.. 
79    St.    James    St..    Montreal,    Canada. 

MODERN   OFFICE  APPLIANCES  CO., 
251    Notre   Dame    Ave.,    Winnipeg:,   Man. 

QUEBEC    TYPEWRITER    EXCHANGE 
82    Mountain    Hill.    Quebec,    Canada. 

ROYAL    TYPEWRITER    AGENCY 
312    Pender    St.    W.,    Vancouver.    B.C. 

8UPPLIES    COMPANY    OF   CANADA. 

LTD. 

65    Sparks    Street,    Ottawa,    Ontario. 

'COMPARE  THE  WORK" 


LAME    PEOPLE 


?  Need  Nature  Form  Extension  Shoe 


Writt  for  Bookltl 

A        SINN       741    Bergen    St'ect, 
.      SIININ,  Newark.  N.J. 


Would  you  be  willing  to  sell 
us  your  spare  time  ?  We  will 
buy  it  at  a  much  better  price 
than  your  present  employment 
is  netting  you.  Let  us  tell  you 
about    it— a  postcard  will  do. 

Addrtu  Altntf  Division 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co. 

Limited 
143-153  University  Ave.,      Toronto,  Ont. 


system      shown      in      transportation.       They 
thought,   h  hat  it  would  take  a   wn-k 

ui  in  shape  to  give  an  inter- 
ment.      Whin     it    was    reported    as    "all 

■  ction"  just  eight  hours  after 
ning  the  .station,  they  were   loath  to  be- 

the    report   and   made   a   complete   tour 
of  the  tents  to  convince  themselves. 

>m    the    arrival    of   the   circus   at   Berlin 
until    its   last   performance   was   given,   army 
iri    accompanied      this    An  inter- 

all  through  the  German  Empire.  In 
most  places  the  military  authorities  supplied 
en  to  do  the  work  of  laborers,  the  circus 
people  paying  the  government  for  their  ser- 
This  was  a  good  business  stroke,  for 
hundreds  of  the  Kaiser's  soldiers  got  a  train- 
ing in  efficiency  and  system,  while  his  treas- 

■  >r  their  services  a  great  deal 
more    thnn    it    had    to    pay    them. 

In  every  town  of  military  importance  new 
officers  joined  the  circus,  and  the  unsuspicious 
Americans  instructed  them  in  the  details  of 
londing  and  unloading  cars,  pitching  or  put- 
tint'  up  tents,  arranging  seats  and  apparatus, 
ng  people  and  animals,  taking  down 
-.    and    disposing   people   in   cars. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  observer  who  sup- 
plies the  above  facts  that  during  the  seven 
months'  tour  of  the  American  show  in  Ger- 
many, the  Kaiser's  underlings  learned  much 
about  taking  care  of  crowds  with  safety. 
moving  and  feeding  considerable  bodies  of 
people  and  animals  daily,  and  using  larger 
cars  on  their  railroads  than  they  had  ever 
used  before. 


A  Strange  Industry 

lime  Neiv  Zealnnderx  Dig   the  Valuable 
Kauri  Gum. 


A  STRANGE  industry  is  found  in  the 
**•  northern  part  of  North  Island,  New- 
Zealand  the  digging  of  Kauri  gum.  It  is 
the  solidified  turpentine  of  the  Kauri,  a 
strange  and  wonderful  tree  found  only  in 
New  Zealand.  Kauri  gum  is  the  most  prized 
variety  of  resin.  Describing  this  industry  in 
The   II  irfr   World,  J.  Jaslyn   says: 

The  extent  of  the  industry  may  be  gauged 
when  it  is  stated  that  between  eight  thou- 
sand and  nine  thousand  tons  of  this  gum  is 
exported  annually  from  New  Zealand.  The 
total  for  1913  was  eight  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  eighty  tons. 

There  is  no  record  as  to  who  was  the  first 
to  discover  the  valuable  deposits  of  gum  that 
exist  to-day  in  the  northern  parts  of  New 
Zealand.  The  Maoris  knew  of  their  ixlat- 
ence  long  before  the  coming  of  the  British, 
and  it  is  thought  that  they  pointed  them  out 
to  the  early  settlers.  In  any  case.  New 
Zealand  has  exported  this  article  since  1847, 
soon  after  we  took  possession  of  the  islands. 

For  many  years  New  Zealand  was  content 
with  five  pounds  a  ton  for  the  gum.  Then 
it  jumped  to  nine  pounds,  and  gradually  rose 
in  value  until  it  reached  its  present  price  of 
fifty  to  sixy  pounds  a  ton,  according  to 
quality,  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
increased  price  was  not  due  to  any  scarcity 
of  the  article,  but  rather  to  the  discovery  by 
the  world's  leading  chemists  of  its  wonderful 
properties  and  the  valuable  uses  to  which  it 
could  be  put. 

The  gum-bearing  districts  cover  an  area 
of  just  over  eight  hundred  thousand  acres. 
This  means  that  this  article,  worth  from  fifty 
to  sixty  pounds  a  ton,  can  be  dug  up  over  a 
space  equal  in  area  to  that  of  the  county  of 
Cornwall. 

At  first  gum-digging  was  exceedingly  pro- 
fitable on  account  of  the  rich  finds  that 
awarded  the  seeker  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  was  obtained.  It  was  found  on  the  sur- 
face, or  barely  embedded  in  the  soil.  When 
this  surface  "crop"  had  been  removed,  the 
digger  had    to  search  for  it  below  the  soil. 

For   this   purpose   he   uses    a    spear   ten    or 

twelve  feet  in  length.     With  this  weapon  he 

pokes  the  ground  in  search  of  the  decomposed 

stumps     to     which     the     gum     is     frequently 

attached,  bringing  it  to  the  surface  by  means 
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The  Enjoyment 
Of  a  Hot  Cup 

is  doubled  when  you 
know  that  present  satis- 
faction will  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  regret. 

Herein  lies  one  great 
charm  of 

Instant 
Postum 

Its  fine,  snappy  flavor 
gives  immediate  enjoy- 
ment, and  its  freedom 
from  those  troublesome 
effects  which  often  follow 
the  regular  use  of  tea  or 
coffee  assure  the  fullest 
pleasure  and  comfort. 

This  splendid  beverage 
is  made  from  selected 
cereals  and  is  appetizing 
and  refreshing.  No  caf- 
feine, no  harmful  ingred- 
ient whatever.  It  requires 
little  sugar  and  there  is  no 
waste.  Made  in  the  cup, 
at  table,  instantly,  with- 
out boiling. 

In  these  days  the  con- 
venience and  economy  of 
Postum  are  particularly 
welcome. 

"There's  a  Reason" 

Sold  by  Grocers  Everywhere. 
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of  a  hook.  The  gum  is  found  in  lumps,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  that  of  a  walnut  to  a  man's 
head.  Occasionally  pieces  are  found  weigh- 
ing a  hundred  pounds  and  more.  One  of  our 
photographs  depicts  a  "nugget"  weighing  two 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  The  finder 
stumbled  across  it  within  an  hour  after  he 
had  started  digging — a  rich  haul,  seeing  it 
netted  him  a  ten-pound  note. 

For  a  number  of  years  it  was  the  belief  of 
many  that  as  soon  as  the  surface  area  had 
been  worked  over,  the  supply  would  be 
exhausted.  Excavations  made  in  the  fields, 
however,  revealed  the  fact  that  there  existed, 
at  least  in  many  places,  two,  three,  and  some- 
times four  layers  of  gum,  indicating  the 
existence  of  two  or  three  Kauri  forests, 
which,  on  disappearing, — or,  as  it  is  prob- 
able, on  being  destroyed  by  fire  in  ages  past 
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— left  in  succession  their  quota  or  layer  of 
gum  in  the  ground. 

It  has  been  said  of  New  Zealand's  gum 
fields  that  they  have  been  the  means  of  solv- 
ing her  unemployed  problems.  To  a  certain 
extent  this  is  true,  for  they  are  open  to  all 
British  subjects  who  care  to  dig  there,  at  a 
nominal  license  of  five  shillings.  On  arrival 
at  the  field  he  has  elected  to  try  his  luck  in, 
the  digger's  first  step  is  to  select  his  store- 
keeper and  interview  him.  On  some  fields 
there  may  be  only  one  store,  on  others  sev- 
eral; but  to  the  digger  the  storekeeper  is 
everything.  It  is  the  storekeeper  that  gives 
him  his  start,  and  should  he  ever  get  into  a 
tight  corner  through  illness  or  any  other 
cause,  it  is  the  storekeeper  who  extricates 
him  from  it.  The  start  comprises,  in  most 
eases,  the  necessary  materials  for  building  a 
shanty   and   a   month's   provisions.        At    the 


end  of  the  month  the  digger  sells  his  gum  to 
the  storekeeper,  and  if  the  result  proves  him 
a  c^f-rger  capable  of  earning  his  living  at  this 
work  he  becomes  a  regular  customer  and  is 
allowed  credit  in  moderation. 

The  credit  system  of  the  gum-fields  is 
practically  a  necessity,  as  in  most  cases  the 
digger  arrives  with  an  empty  purse.  The 
storekeeper  thus  necessarily  runs  a  big  risk 
of  the  digger  leaving  him  with  the  balance 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  books.  This  often 
happens,  and  naturally  the  honest  and  cap- 
able diggers  have  to  meet  the  deficiency  by 
paying  a  higher  price  for  their  provisions 
and  receiving  a  lower  price  for  their  gum 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  The  store- 
keeper is  accordingly  a  much-maligned  per- 
son, though  it  can  be  said  of  the  majority 
that  they  only  manage  to  pay  their  way.  If 
a  storekeeper  is  too  harsh  or  unreasonable  his 


What  "Dunlop"  Means 

jDEOPLE  never  speak  of  over-pro- 
duction in  Quality,  yet  we  might 
trim  down  1  raction  or  opecial 
and  conscientiously  sell  them  to  you 
as  good  tires.  But  we  could  not  still 
call  them  "Dunlop."  That  word  in 
tire  value  means  more  than  merely 
making  a  tire.  It  means  a  reputation 
for  superior  tire-making  that  embraces 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century — a 
reputation  which  was  obtained  only 
by  endless  energy,  and  is  maintained 
only  by  ceaseless  vigilance. 


nfl"SPECIAL"  -  "TRACTION" 


A.  93 
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creditor   can    always    appeal    to    the    govern- 
ment. 

As   soon   as   the    digger   has   obtained    the 
credit   to   enable   him   to   start — a 
month's   provisions,  a   dozen   new   corn-sacks, 
twin,  and  nails     he  is  conveyed  by 

the   storekeeper  by   bullock-dr.iir.   park-horse, 
or   horse-trolly,   as   the   <■  be,   to   the 

particular  spot  on  the  gum-field  whci 
has  elected  to  camp.  His  first  step  is  to 
erect  his  hut.  This,  as  a  rule,  is  a  very 
primitive  affair,  consisting  of  a  "manuka" 
frame  with  roof  and  sides  covered  with  sewn 
corn-sacks  and  an  earthen  chimney.  The 
cooking  is  all  done  by  camp  oven  and  billy, 
the  ubiquitous  kerosene-tin  playing  a  large 
part  in  the  kitchen  department.  The  furni- 
ture consists  of  n  sack-bunk  and  packing- 
cases  adapted  f-r  various  purposes.  This 
simple  dwelling  can  be  erected  in  a  day.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  being  light  for  trans- 
port purposes,  and  is  very  easy  to  pull  down 
and  re-erect.  This  is  necessary,  as  the  dig- 
ger does  not,  as  a  rule,  stay  long  in  one 
camp,  but  shifts  to  different  portions  of  the 
field  as  the  spirit  moves  him. 

iy  of  the  men  who  regularly  follow  this 
!ion    and    are    married    have    quite    com- 
ihlc    cottages    of    timber    and    iron,    sur- 
rounded by  neat  gardens.     Many  of  them  own 
stock  and  do  a  certain  amount   of   farming. 


Commerce  Will  Be 
Revolutionized 

The  Effi  the   War  of  a  Trans- 

oceanic .1  if  Service 


T  N  discussing  the  future  of  aircraft  in 
■  Lord  Montagu  of  Bcaulicu  goes,  in 
a  practical  way,  into  the  possibilities  of 
flying  across  the  Atlantic.  This,  he  con- 
tends, will  be  quite  feasible  and  proceeds 
to  outline  the  most  practical  routes.  He 
then  h    the    effect    this    tremendous 

development  will  have  on  commerce,  claiming 
that  it  will  eventually  revolutionize  things. 
On   this   point   he  says: — 

<uming    that     tl  nl    flight    from 

St  John's  tn  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  can 
take  place  in  seventeen  hours  (it  should 
rather   ta!  an    average   of  about  100 

miles  an  hour),  connecting  services  will  be 
established  to  convey  letters  from  every  im- 
portant city  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  some  point  of  departure  where  the  seaplanes 
will  be  resting  at  their  moorings  or  in  their 
sheds.  As  to  the  actual  time  taken,  we  must 
not  allow  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  say. 
from  Montreal  or  New  York  to  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  Thence  to  London  we  must 
allow  another  eight  hours,  or  thirty-two 
hours  in  all.  But  think  what  this  will  "mean 
to  commerce.  Letters  posted,  say,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  in  New  York  or  ftfon- 
will  be  delivered  in  London  during  the 
morning  hours  of  the  second  day.  An  answer 
can  be  then  written,  posted,  and  delivered 
in  New  York  once  more  within  the  same 
time  7.000  miles  or  more  of  land  and  water 
covered  in  about  four  days!  The  fastest 
mail  delivery  from  office  to  office,  single  pas- 
sage, before  the  war,  by  the  fastest  steamers, 
such  as  the  Mauretania  and  Lusitania,  was 
never  much  less — I  think  I  am  correct — than 
seven  days,  and  fifteen  days  return.  That  is. 
a  letter  written  on  Saturday  morning  before 
twelve,  leaving  London  in  the  afternoon,  used 
to  arrive  via  Dublin  at  Queenstown  about 
noon  on  the  following  day,  Sunday,  and  with 
luck  was  delivered  in  New  York  on  the 
Friday  afternoon  of  the  same  week,  a  little 
over  six  days,  as  against  two  days  in  the 
future.  I  am  purposely  taking  this  trans- 
ocean  service,  which  will  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  as  a  test  of  probability,  for  mail 
service  between  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Egypt, 
India,  the  Far  East,  between  the  north  of 
Europe  and  the  cities  of  China  and  Japan, 
is  merely  a  question  of  the  establishment  of 
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BRASSIERES 

Wear  a  D  &  A  Good  Shape  Brassiere  and  see  -wltat  a 
difference  it  makes  in  your  appearance,   your  comfort 
and  health.     It   is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  present 
modes  and  it  gives  more  symmetrical  lines  to  figure. 
Ask  to  see  D  &  A  Good  Shape  Brassieres 

Illuilratcd    catalogue    and    corset    atyla   book 
aant  free  on  request—  addresa  our  neareat  office. 

DOMINION  CORSET  COMPANY 

Montreal      QUEBEC      Toronto 
Uaktrs  of  the  Celebrated  D  &  A  and  La  Diva  Corsets. 


Let  the  Searching  Sun  of  Spring  Find  Your 
Complexion  Clear  and  Attractive 

hare    a    lovely    skin.    If   you    use    the    preparations    we   recommend 

with    full    instructions   for   home    use.      We   have   been   established   for  26  Team 

and  our  preparations  have  always  won  the  praise  of  users  from  coast  to  coast, 

ea.  Blackheads,  Oily,  Red  or  Blotchy  Skin.  Eczema.   Wrinkles. 

etc.,  we  can  supply  you  with  an  unfailing  remedy.  Consultation 
PRIDE.  It-.klet  "D"  sent  on  request.  Write  us  to-day  for  full  particulars 
of  our  treatments. 

Princess    Complexion    Purifier         -  $1.50 

Princess    Skin     Food         -----  1.50 

Hiscott    Hair    Rejuvenator        -         -         -         -  1.00 

Princess   Nerve  Tonic  and    Bload   Builder       -  1.00 

Goitre   Cure       -         - 2.00 


Sent   carriage    paid,   with    fall    instructions,   to   any   address   on   receipt 
of   price. 

HISCOTT  INSTITUTE,  Limited,  59F  College  Street,  TORONTO 
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Belts  That  Increase  Production 

Profitable  manufacturing  to-day  calls  for  increased  production — 
for  speeding  up  workers  and  machinery.  It  demands  conserva- 
tion of  energy  and  efficient  transmission  of  power. 


At  such  a  time  as  this  beware  of  interior 
belts  that  must  be  taken  up,  dressed  or 
replaced.  Idle  machinery  and  workmen 
earn  no  profits. 

During  the  three  war  years  of  unusual 
strain  on  industry.  Extra  Power  Belting 
has  made  its  greatest  strides.  Where  con- 
ditions are  most  rigorous  and  demands  on 
belts  most  severe,  there  Extra  Power  has 
its  highest  standing. 

Extra  Power  Belts  last  long,  without 
stretching.  They  are  pliant  and  flexible, 
rhey  have  a  pulley-gripping  friction 
surface. 


Extra  Power  Belt  on  Motor 
Generator  in 

CORISTINE     BUILDING 

MONTREAL 

Statement  of  Engineer  Hutchinson: 

"No  trouble — a  smooth-running 
belt — steady  readings  of  volt-meter, 
even  with  load  varying  from  one  to 
nine  elevators — no  slippage." 


1  litis  they  eliminate  delays  and  shut- 
downs, l'hey  save  power.  They  increase 
production. 

The  secret  of  Extra  Power's  superiority  is 
found  in  its  construction. 

A  special-weave  fabric  gives  great 
strength  and  eliminates  stretching  without 
adding  weight. 

Fine  rubber  forced  through  and  through 
the  plies  welds  them  together  and  adds 
pliability  to  Extra  Power's  other  advan- 
tages. 

Its  gripping  friction  surface  establishes 
new  standards  of  power-saving. 

Its  seam,  sealed  solid  with  rubber,  is  closed 
till  the  belt  wears  out. 

There  may  be  belt  problems  in  your  plant 
that  scientific  knowledge  could  solve. 
Goodyear  belting  men  are  trained  in  such 
work.  Let  one  of  them  call  and  talk  with 
you.  No  obligation.  Just  write  or  tele- 
phone our  nearest  branch. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

Branches: — Halifax,  St.     John,     Montreal,     Ottawa, 

Toronto.      Hamilton,  London,      Winnipeg,     Regina, 

Calgary,  Edmonton,  Vancouver.  Sen-ice  Stocks  in 
smaller  cities. 
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Every  family  is  safer  with  a  reliable,  de- 
pendable revolver — a  weapon  that  makes 
your  home  safe  for  you  and  yours,  but 
dangerous  to  the  marauder. 
An  Iver  Johnson  Revolver  is  safe — for  the 
one  who  owns  it.  You  can  drop  it,  throw  it 
about,  even  "Hammer  the  Hammer" — it 
cannot  shoot  accidentally.  The  only  way  to 
discharge  it  is  by  a  pull  on  the  trigger. 
Go  to  an  Iver  Johnson  dealer  to-day  and 
buy  a  safe  revolver,  for  to-night  it  may  be 
your  turn  to  defend  your  loved  ones  against 
the  aggression  of  the  burglar. 


Three  Iver  Johnson  Booklets 
Sent  Free 

They  will  tell  you  how  to  make  dollars 
go  farthest  in  buying  revolvers,  shot- 
guns and  cycles.  Indicate  which  book 
you  want:  A — "Arms,"  B — ''Bicycles," 
C— "Motorcycles." 


IVER  JOHNSON'S    ARMS    &   CYCLE   WORKS 
296  River  Street,  FITCHBURG,  MASS. 


New'York:  99  Chambers  Street 


San  Francisco:   717  Market  Street 


oihinai  Lakefield  Canoes  Ge™L 


We  have  personal  knowledge  of  one  of  our  Cedar.  Longitudinal    Strip    Boats    lasting   for   35   years,   and    in 

constant    use    all    that    time. 

Our  files  contain  unsolicited  testimonials  from  all  over  the  world,  which  prove  that  the  owner  of  a 
Lakefield  Canoe  has  the  personal  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  money  cannot  buy  nor  skill  design  a  craft 
that  comes    nearer    to    perfection    than    the    Lakefield  model   which  suits  him   best. 

A  cheap  Canoe  is   like  a  cheap  compass,   which  may    work    all    right   when    you   know   where   you   are :    but 
when   vour  pleasure  or  your  work   depend   upon   iixility  the  small  extra  expense  of  having   the  best   is  the 
I    investment  that  can  be  made. 

Our  experience    is   at   your   disposal   to   assist   you   in    making    a   selection   suitable   to   your   requirements. 
Send  fur  a  Catalogue.     It  is  Free. 

The  Lakefield    Canoe    Company,    Limited,    Lakefield,    Ontario 

Builders  of  Canoes,  Skiffs  and  Outboard  Motor  Boats.  Established  1860 


TWO    HOURS    IN    THE    EVENING    ON     OUR    PLAN-AN 

EXTRA  $5.00  WEEKLY 

Right  here  in  Toronto  there  is  a  man  who  is  a  leading  officer  in  one  of  the  large  manufacturing  plants 
who  had  the  habit  of  spending  an  hour  or  two  every  evening  playing  solitaire.  lie  has  been  doing  this 
night  after  night  for  years,  until  one  night  a  friend  said  to  him.  "If  your  own  time  is  worth  as  much 
to  you  as  it  is  worth  to  your  Company  you  have  already  spent  thousands  of  dollars  in  solitaire.*' 
He  took  out  his  pencil  and  began  to  figure.  He  found  that  he  had  been  wasting  nearly  $1,000  of  time 
each  year  for  about  30  years.  What's  your  spare  time  worth  figure  it  out  on  paper,  and  then  let  us 
tell   you   how  to   turn   this  spare. time   into  cash. 

Addrema  Satea  Division  M.  M. 

MACLEAN    PUBLISHING   CO.,  Limited,      143  University  Ave.,      TORONTO 


aerodromes   and   the   planning   out   of   roi 
over   more    or    less   flat   country. 

To-day's   planes   could   do   their   part. 
I    can    imagine    the   business   man    saying 
me:    "I   can   now   send  messages  by  defei 
cable   in    the   evening   of   one   day   which 
delivered    in    the    morning   of   the    next, 
at  night-letter  cable  rate  it  is  not,  after 
very  expensive."     I  would  reply  to  this  j 
in   cases  of   real  urgency  nothing,  of  cou 
can   replace  telegraphy  by  cable  or  wire] 
For  this  and  for  an  immediate  reply  notl 
but    the    electric   wave   can    suffice.      But 
words,   must,   even   at   this  reduced   price 
limited   and   expensive.     On   the   other  hi 
think  what  it  will  mean  when,  say,  a  thous 
or    two    thousand    words,    giving    fully 
policy,  plan'     ">r  thoughts  of  the  writer,  v. 
ten   on   thin   paper,   inclosed   in   the   thini 
of  envelopes,  weighing  probably  less  than 
an  ounce,  can  be  conveyed  between  firm 
firm,    from    principal    to   agent,    in    less   t 
forty-eight  hours,  between  the  continent 
Europe  and  America!      T  will  not  let  mj 
write    any    more   at   length   on    this    sche 
it  is  too  engrossing. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  political  el 
of  aviation  in  the  future.  It  is  a  truisr 
say  that  rapid  and  easy  communications  \ 
to  make  the  peoples  of  the  world  undersl 
each  other  better  and  promote,  once  the 
rogant  militarism  of  Germany  is  swept  ai 
more  friendly  and  less  suspicious  feeli 
If  the  people  of  Canada  and  the  States 
one  side  and  those  of  England  and  Fn 
on  the  other  knew  each  other  reciproc 
much  better — if  travel  was  more  rapid 
attractive — what  would  happen  ?  There 
be  but  one  answer.  The  tendency  of  all 
sensible  peoples  of  the  world  to  draw 
gether  would  soon  become  apparent.  Ai 
firmly  believe,  though  it  may  seem  improb 
to-day,  that  the  most  important,  the  r 
lasting,  and  the  yet  unforeseen  effect  of 
wide-world  development  of  aviation  wil' 
strongly   in   the  direction   of  peace. 


Teuton  Women  Ms 
Revolt 

Novelist  Declares  They  are  Tired  of  C 
ditions  Under  Which  They  Live. 


THE  prophecy  that  the  women  of  < 
many  may  arise  and  overthrow  the 
perial  Government  is  made  by  Gertrude  At; 
ton,  the  novelist,  in  the  course  of  an  arl 
in  The  Bookman.  In  discussing  her  rei 
novel  which  had  a  feminine  revolution 
Teutondom  as  its  theme,  Mrs.  Atherton  ] 
ceeds  to  express  her  belief  that  the  uphei 
is  not  only  possible  but  highly  probable. 
says: 

Than  is  no  question  that  for  about  fifi 
yean  before  the  war  there  was  a  think 
secret,  silent,  watchful  but  outwardly  pas 
revolt  going  on  among  the  women  of  ( 
many.  I  do  not  think  it  had  then  reached 
working  women.  It  took  the  war  to  w 
them  up.  But  in  that  vast  class  which 
spile  of  racial  industry,  had  a  certain  amc 
of  leisure,  owing  to  the  almost  total  abs< 
of  poverty  ia  the  Teutonic  Empire,  and  wl 
minds  were  educated  and  systematic 
trained,  there  was  persistent  reading,  m 
tating  upon  the  advance  of  women  in  ot 
nations,  quiet  debating  unsuspected  of  t' 
is;  and  they  were  growing  in  numl 
and  in  an  almost  sinister  determination  e\ 
year.  Of  course  there  were  plenty  of  hi 
fraus  cowed  to  the  door  mat,  and,  like  the  ] 
letariat,  needing  a  war  to  wake  them  up; 
there  were  several  hundred  thousand  of 
other   sort. 

Now,  all  these  women  need  is  a  leader, 
working  women  have  their  Rosa  Luxembu 
who  think  out  loud  in  public  and  get  th 
selves  locked  up;  and,  moreover,  do  not 
peal  to  the  other  classes  -for  Germany  is 
most  snobbish  country  in   the  world. 

Just  consider  for  a  moment  what  the  ( 
man  women  have  suffered  during  this  wt 
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Through" 


WHAT  more  can  be  said  of  a  motor  car  than  that  it  is 
sincerely  built — that  honest  material  and  honorable 
workmanship  are  joined  with  wise  engineering  in  its  con- 
struction?   Such  a  car  is  the  Grav-Dort. 


Ov.t  a  half-century  ago  the  Gray  institution  was  founded  on  just  such  a 
basis.  We  believed  that  growth,  stability,  ultimate  profit  were  all  dependent 
on  giving  value  to  our  customers.  The  size  and  reputation  of  the  <  fray  business 
to-day  bears  us  out.  The  almost  instant  success  of  the  Gray-Dort  car  is  the 
resull  of  a  continuation  of  that  policy. 

It  is  a  car  sincerely  designed  to  give  great  value.     It  is  a  car  of  character. 

The  new  Gray-Dort  embodies  all  the  good  features  that  won  instant  success 
for  former  models.  The  4-cylinder  motor  is  a  triumph  of  smooth,  economical 
speed  and  power.  The  chassis  is  sturdy  ami  quiet.  The  springs  are  long.  The 
upholstery  i-  deep.  The  equipment  i-  absolutely  complete  from  electric  starting 
and  lighting  to  the  tools.     Ken  lines  of  beauty  have  been  given  this  model. 


Dealers  in 


Every 


Tin  five-pattenger  touring  car  is  $1,125;  the  three- 
passi  in;  •!<  Ays  roadster  is  $996 ;  the  Oray-Dori 

i.  Special,  beautifully  finished  and  with  extra  details  of 

LiOCcUlty      eguipmt  ni  is  $125  above  the  tut.    Ml  prices  are  f.o.b. 
Chatham. 


GRAY-DORT  MOTORS  LIMITED 


CHATHAM,  ONTARIO 


In  the  United  States 


The    Dort   Motor   Car 
Company 

FLINT,  MICHIGAN 
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D*V 


"  Oh,  Jack, 

I'm  so  glad  you  thought  of  it!  " 

<<\17E  never  could  have  afforded  to  buy  one  of  those 

**    expensive    cabinet    phonographs,    but    with    our 

handy  little 


fffTELITE 


FOLDING  TABLE  ■ 

and  this  small  machine  we  can  have  the  same  music  without  going 
into   debt   for   it." 

The  ELITE  Folding  Table  is  ideal  for  the  small  house  or  apart- 
ment. Folds  flat  against  the  wall  when  not  in  use.  Sold  by  the  best 
dealers   everywhere. 

Write   for   illustrated   Catalogue   of   various   styles. 

HOURD   &   CO.,   LIMITED, 

id    Mnmtfacturerx, 

Dept.  2       ,  London,  Ont.  92-D 


WHY  WORRY? 

There  never  is  a  BLUE  MONDAY 
where  a  "1900"  AGITATOR  WATER 
POWER  WASHER  is  used. 
There  are  hundreds  of  these  won- 
derful labor-saving  machines  in  use  in 
Canada. 

It  washes  clothes  surprisingly  well, 
does  absolutely  no  harm  to  the  finest 
fabric. 

The    motor    is    operated    by    the    little 
"Niagara"    of   your    kitchen   or   laundry 
tap,   and    is    fully  guaranteed. 
Ask    for   literature  and    liberal    guaran- 
teed   trial    offer. 

We  also  make  Electric  and  Hand-power 
Washers.     Kindly   state   which   type    in- 
terests   you.     Address    me    personally. 
N.S.MORRIS 
NINETEEN  HUNDRED  WASHER  COMPANY 
357  Yonge  Street,  -  TORONTO 


You  can  have  a    ROYAL   FIRELESS   COOKER  FREE 

(The    most    delightful     labor-saving    device 

ever    introduced    into    the    household.) 

A   little  pleasant   work  among  your  friends 

gives   you    the    Cooker. 

Write    to    our    Dept.    H     for    special    plan. 

ROYAL     FIRELESS    COOKER     COMPANY 
Hull.  Quebec 
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a  war  that  they  Were  told  was  forced  upon 
their  country  by  the  aggressive  military  acts 
of  Russia  and  France,  but  which,  owing  to 
Germany's  might,  would  hardly  last  three 
months.  For  nearly  three  years  they  have 
never  known   the  sensation  of  appeased  hun- 

ind,  having  always  been  immense  eaters, 
have  suffered  the  tortures  of  dyspepsia  in  ad- 
dition to  hunger.     But,  far  worse,  they  have 

icd   almost   continuously   to   the   wails  of 
children    for    satisfying    food,    children 
ire   forever  hungry   and  who  often   suc- 
cumb.   Karl  Ackerman,  whose  accuracy  no  one 

uicstioned.  iiis  book,  "Germany, 

Republic?,"  that  in  101«  sixty  thou- 
sand children  died  of  malnutrition  in  Berlin 
alone. 

These  women  have  lost  their  fathers,  hus- 
bands, sons  -well,  that  is  the  fortune  of  any 
war;    but    they   are   beginning   to   understand 

they  have  lost  them,  not  in  a  war  of  self- 

nce,  but  to  gratify  the  insane  ambitions 
and  greed  of  a  nil  a   military  caste 

that  are  out  of  date  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Their  parents,  when  over  sixty,  have  died 
from  the  same  cause  as  the  children.  Their 
daughters,  both  unmarried  and  newly  widowed, 
are  "officially  pregnant,"  or  the  mothers  of 
brats  the  names  of  whose  fathers  they  do  not 
know.  The  young  girls  of  Lille  hardly  have 
suffered  more.  The  German  victims  are  sent 
for.  then  sent  home  to  bear  another  child  for 
Germany. 

Now,  we  know  what  the  German  men  are. 
These  women  are  the  mothers  and  wives  and 
sisters  of  the  German  men;  in  other  words, 
they  are  Germans,  body,  and  bone,  and  brain- 
cells,  capable  of  precisely  the  same  ruthless 
tactics  when  pushed  too  hard— if  they  have  a 
leader.  That,  to  my  mind,  is  the  whole  point. 
Given  that  leader,  they  would  effect  a  revolu- 
tion. Nor  would  they  run  the  risk  of  failure. 
The  German  race  is  not  eight-tenths  illiter- 
ants  and  two-tenths  intellectuals,  emotional 
firebrands,  anarchists  and  sellers-out  like  the 
Russians.  They  are  uniformly  educated,  uni- 
formly disciplined.  They  will  do  nothing 
futile,  nothing  without  the  most  secret  and 
methodical  preparation  of  which  even  the 
German  mind  is  capable.  It  will  be  like  turn- 
ing over  in  bed  in  camp:  they  will  all  turn 
over  together.    They  are  damnably  efficient. 


German  Plot  in 

Roumania  Failed 

A  Secret  Treaty  With  the  Imperial 
Government  Was  Repudiated. 


YALE 


Made in  Canada 

by  a 

Canadian  Institution 

for 

Canadians 


When  you  say  "Yale" 
you  say  Protection  and  Security 

For   that    i»    what    you   get   when    Yale   locks   and   hardware   go    into   your 
service. 

Made    in    Canada    by    a    Canadian    institution    for    Canadians,    every    Yale 
product,    from    the   simplest    Yale    Padlock    or   Night    Latch.    Door 
Closer  and  Builders'  Hardware  is  built  with  one  ideal: 

To  do  ita  work  efficiently :  to  do  it  always :  to  do  it  under 
the  stress  of  long  continued  service  and  unusual  conditions  of  use. 

You  can  say  protection  and  security  and  get  just  that— when 
your  locks  and  hardware  have  the  trade-mark  "Yale"  on  them. 
It  is  never  left  oft*  a  genuine  "Yale"  product — it  is  a  visible 
guarantee,    an    identification    of     t   Canadian    made    article. 


Yale  product!  for   Male 
by     hardware    dealer* 


Canadian  Yale  &  Town*  Ltd. 
St.  Catharines.  Ont. 


'  I  *  HE    plight   of   Roumania    is    in    some   re- 

■*■  spects  the  most  pitiful  feature  of  the  pre- 
sent situation.  With  Russia  out,  the  Rouman- 
ian army  is  almost  certain  to  be  ground  be- 
tween the  German  and  Bulgarian  armies  and 
the  Allies  can  do  nothing  to  help.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  read  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  a  story  of  how  the 
decision  to  intervene  was  arrived  at.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  Wm.  T.  Ellis  and  reads,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war  a  grand 
council  of  state  was  held  in  Bukharest, 
both  past  as  well  as  present  cabinet  minis- 
ters attending.  Roumania's  relation  to  the 
situation  was  thoroughly  canvassed,  and  all 
present  except  one  man,  a  former  premier, 
declared  that  Roumania's  sympathies  and 
destinies  lay  with  the  Allies,  and  that  if  she 
participated  in  the  struggle  it  should  be  on 
the  side  of  France  and  Britain  and  Russia. 
After  the  discussion  had  reached  this  point 
the  old  King,  who  had  been  showing  in- 
creasing signs  of  surprise  and  depression,  pro- 
duced a  paper,  saying  in  effect:  "But,  gentle- 
men, I  have  here  a  document  which  settles  the 
question.  It  is  an  agreement  made  with  the 
Kaiser  that  in  case  of  war  Roumania  will  join 
forces  with  Germany." 

\t  once  there  was  an  outburst.  The  cabinet 
knew  nothing  of  the  existence  of  such  a  docu- 
ment. •  They  expressed  indignation  that  the 
Kaiser  should  treat  their  sovereign  as  a  vas- 


sal, coming  to  private  agreements  with  him 
as  if  he  were  merely  the  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince and  not  the  head  of  an  independent 
government  with  a  constitution  and  a  cabi- 
net. For  the  nation  they  repudiated  any 
agreement  which  had  not  been  made  with  the 
responsible  heads  of  the  people  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law.  If  Roumania  entered 
the  war  it  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
Meantime  the  army  would  be  mobilized  and 
made  ready. 

The  blow  nearly  killed  the  King  on  the  spot. 
He  could  not  realize  the  country  of  which  he 
was  the  head  would  fight  against  his  dear 
Germany.  He  brooded  so  deeply  over  the 
supreme  tragedy  which  had  come  to  him  that 
some  of  his  friends  feared  for  his  reason. 
Mercifully  death  released  him  before  hostili- 
ties began  between  Roumania  and  the  Kaiser. 
For  it  had  been  necessary  for  the  country  to 
temporize  for  a  time,  until  it  could  be  made 
ready.  There  never  was  any  doubt  about 
which  side  she  would  espouse,  despite  a  lavish 
German  propaganda. 

As  one  young  officer  said  to  me,  himself  a 
large  landowner  and  a  member  of  the  aristo- 
cracy: "We  had  resolved  that  before  we  would 
allow  Roumania  to  be  turned  over  to  Germany 
by  the  King  we  would  take  our  revolvers  and 
go  down  into  the  streets  and  start  a  revolu- 
tion. I  did  not  care  about  my  estates,  my 
name,  my  life  or  anything  else.  The  only 
thing  was  to  save  our  country  from  making 
any  such   horrible  mistake." 

There  are  several  reasons  for  Roumania's 
affinity  with  the  Allies.  She  is  a  Latin  nation, 
and  not  Slavic  or  Teutonic.     Her  particular 
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Perfect  hearing  is  now  being  re- 
etored  in  every  condition  of  deaf- 
ness or  defective  hearing  from 
causes  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums. 
Thickened  Drums,  Roaring  and 
Hissing  Sounds,  Perforated. 
Wholly  or  Partially  Destroyed 
k  Drums,Discharge  from  Ears,  eta 

Wilson  Common-Sense  Ear  Drum9 

"Little  Wireless  Phones  for  the  Ears''  require  no 
medicine  but  effectively  replace  what  is  lacking  or 
defectiveinthenaturaleardrums.  They  are  simple 
devices,  which  the  wearer  easily  fits  into  the  ears 
where  they  are  invisible.  Soft,  safe  and  comfortable. 
Write  today  tor  our  168  page  FREE  book  on  DEAF- 
NESS, giving  you  full  particulars  and  testimonials. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO.,  Incorporated 
570  toes-Southern  Bldg.  LOUISVILLE.  BX. 

pride  and  boast  is  that  she  is  more  truly 
Roman  than  the  Italians,  being  the  remnant 
of  the  Eastern  Roman,  or  Byzantine,  Empire, 
and  having  kept  her  stock  and  lineage  pure 
amid  her  mountain  fastnesses.  Hence  the 
"Rum,"  or  "Rome,"  in  her  name;  and  her 
scholars  do  not  favor  the  present  tendency  of 
the  English-speaking  world  to  spell  Rouman- 
ian without  the  "o";  they  would  prefer  to  drop 
the  "u."  Having  resisted  the  racial  tides 
of  Slav  and  Teuton  and  Turk,  the  little  coun- 
try clings  tenaciously  to  her  ancient  Roman 
inheritance;  and  the  common  people,  it  is 
said,  have  retained  the  essentials  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Caesar. 
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THE  Algonquin  Provincial  (Ontario) 
Park  is  an  unspoiled  territory  of 
nearly  four  thousand  square  miles, 
starred  with  hundreds  of  beautiful  lakes 
and  intersected  by  winding  streams.  No 
reserve  that  is  easily  accessible  to  the 
people  of  the  eastern  section  of  the  North 
American  Continent  can  excel  it  in 
wealth  of  attractions  for  the  lover  of  the 
great  out-of-doors.  Away  up  in  the 
Highlands  of  Ontario,  two  thousand  feet 


above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  Park  is  a 
wonderful  spot  in  which  to  renew  the 
energies  of  a  tired  body  or  refresh  a 
wearied  spirit.  Its  tonic  air  filters 
through  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  pine, 
balsam  and  spruce;  the  days  are  unusual- 
ly long  with  bright  sunshine,  while  the 
cool  evenings  are  a  time  of  enchantment. 
The  Park  makes  an  especially  strong 
appeal  to  the  fisherman  and  the  canoeist, 
but  the  accommodation  is  such  that  the 
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most  varied  tastes  can  be  pleased.  There 
are  excellent  hotels,  including  the  well 
known  "Highland  Inn,"  and  the  log  cabin 
camp  hotels,  "Nominigan  Camp"  and 
"Camp  Minru'.sing,"  for  those  who  want 
to  be  in  the  wilderness,  yet  enjoy  all  the 
comforts  of  good  service  and  social  com- 
panionship. The  I'aik  is  about  two  hun- 
dred miles  north  of  Toronto  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  miles  west  of  Ottawa 
on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System; 
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The  Nightmare  of 
Peace 

turns  Fear  Aft&r-Wor  (  lint 

Are  Preparing  to  Fight  Haul 


j    TNDEH     the     title,    "The     Nightmare    of 
*-^  Peace,"  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  contribu 
The    Saturday     Evening   Post   a    remarkable 
article    on    conditions    in    Germany    and    th«- 
steps  which  the  Germans  art-  taking  to  handle 
trade    after    the    war.       He    shows    first    that 
they    are   looking    with    dread    to    the   end   of 
hostilities,    knowing    the    serious    conditions 
which  will  immediately  ensue.     To  meet 
conditions   Dr.  HellTcrich   has   been  appo 
to    take   charge   of   trade   preparations.      Mr. 
Ackerman   writes: 

In  writing  about  the  period  after  the  war, 
everything  of  course  depends  upon   the  out- 
come.    Everything  said  about  reconstruction 
must  begin   with  an   "if."     If  the  Allies   win 
one  result  may  be  expected.     If  Germany  wins 
another  outcome   is   probable.      If   there   is   a 
compromise  who  knows  how  it  will  come  out? 
Though    the    German    military    leaders    be- 
lieve   they    can    decisively    defeat    the    A 
during  1918  it  is  significant  that  none  of 
German  business,  commercial   or  banking  hi- 
ts   share    this   opinion.      The    latter    art- 
confident  that  they  will  not  be  del. 
that    the    nation    will    emerge    from    the    war 
as  strong  as  any  other  European  power,   but 
they  are  not  counting  upon  or  preparing 
a   Teutonic  victory.     In   the  same   way.   it   is 
true,   they    do    not   expect   an    Allied    victory. 
For  this  reason  Doctor  Helfferich  and  his  co- 
workers  arc  not   making   their   plans   on    the 
basis  of  any  other  than  a.comprom 
All  of  Germany's  economic  schemes  are  found- 
ed   upon    the   assumption    that    Germany   and 
her  opponents  after  the  war  will  come  to  an 
understanding  regarding  all  questions  at  issue 
during   the    war,    from    the    "freedom    of    the 
to   European  boundaries. 
Well    and    good    for    Germany    if    there    is 
nothing  to  do  when  peace  is  made  but  to  be- 
gin life  anew!     Well  and  good  if  the  German 
people   and    the   world    are   going   to    forgive 
and  forget!     But  about  such  a  peaceful  future 
no  one  in  the  land  of  the  enemy  is  dreaming. 
Germany  has  reached  the  industrial  climax  of 
the   war.      Not  only   are   economic  conditions 
disquieting,  but  there  are  differences  of  opin- 
ion developing  with   respect  to  the  status  of 
commerce    when    the    military    celebration    is 
over.     Business  is  disturbed  because  the  lead- 
ers are  not  certain  what  attitude  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  take.     The  people  are  rest- 
iiecause   they    fear   lower   wages,   higher 
taxes  and  years  more  of  suffering  and  short- 
ages.     Unlike    1914,    when    the   whole    nation 
arose  as  one  man"  to  fight,  Germany  to-day 
I*   divided.      Some   want    government    owner- 
ship  and   government  control   after  the   war 
Others  want  private   control   and   no   Hohen- 
zollern    supervision.      The    people    who    have 
been  earning  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  day 
■mrnon    laborers    are    not    in    a    mood    to 
submit    to    lower    wages    if    a    change    from 
government  control  to  private  direction  pro- 
duces it.     Labor  is  more  independent.     To-day 
there  are   not   such   happy   prospects   for   the 
government  to  control  the  labor  markets  and 
order   workmen   from   factory   to    factory    or 
from  city  to  city,  in  military  fashion,  as  the 
government    proposed    in    the    Reichstag    in 
1916.     The   man   with    the   Iron   Cross,   when 
he  is  discharged  from  army  service,  considers 
himself  of  more   importance  than   before  the 
invasion   of  Belgium. 

Last  year  the  government  was  so  certain 
the  submarine  campaign  would  stop  the  fight- 
ing before  Christmas  that  the  Reichstag 
busied  itself  with  the  economic  problems  of 
the  transition  period  and  peace.  But  the 
submarine  failed,  and  now  another  remedy 
must  be  found.  The  crisis  is  approaching 
and  because  the  Kaiser  fears  the  outcome 
he  has  called  Doctor  Helfferich  to  save  the 
nation  s  industrial  face.  During  the  war  the 
government  has  been  master  of  its  own  des- 
tinies and  those  of  its  subjects.     The  devil's 
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Give  Us  a  chance  to  prove  to  You  that  You  can  Make 
Money  by  working  Our  Plan 

Hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  Canada  are  making  splendid  salaries  by  working 
tor  us  a  few  hours   each   day.     Why  not  learn  all  about  it? 

IfAj°iaT,  regular  Position  isn't  producing  enough  money  to  take  care  of  a  few 
added  luxuries— our  plan  will  fit  in  splendidly,  giving  you  as  much  extra  money 
as  your  spare  time  will  allow  for.  The  more  time  you  devote  to  the  plan  the 
more  money  you  can  make.  To  learn  all  about  it— drop  us  a  Post  Card  -back 
to  you  by  return  mail  will  come  full  particulars.  This  will  not  obligate  you 
in  any  way.     Simply  say,  "Send  me  full  particulars  of  your  money-making  plan." 

THE    MACLEAN     PUBLISHING     COMPANY,     LIMITED 

143  University   Avenue  .  .  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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wages  have  been  high  and  so  have  the  profits, 
but  the  nightmare  of  peace  has  come 

Judging  only  from  what  Doctor  Helfferich 
and  President  Fabarius  say  the  German  busi- 
ness men  and  manufacturers  have  had  enough 
of  government  regulation  and  imperial  re- 
strictions. Until  the  United  States  declared 
war,  and  until  the  submarine  failed,  Germany 
was  ready  to  trust  her  life  and  future  to  the 
Hohenzollerns.  But  not  to-day!  In  the  brief 
space  of  one  year  this  reformation  has  taken 
place.  During  the  war  it  was  "United  we 
stand,  divided  we  fall."  To-day  the  slogan 
is:  "United  we  collapse,  individually  we  suc- 
ceed." The  Hohenzollerns  were  all  right  to 
fight  a  war,  but  now  that  the  world  is  against 


the  Gorman  Government,  now  that  even  the 
neutrals  are  prejudiced  against  the  war  lusts 
of  the  military  party,  the  business  men 
shout:   "Give  us  freedom!" 

If  we  were  to  stop  here  and  accept  these 
cries  for  freedom  and  for  peace  we  should 
be  deceived.  Though  it  is  undoubtedly  Helffer- 
ich's  intention  to  make  the  Allies  believe  the 
German  Government  is  not  planning  an 
economic  attack  when  peace  is  signed,  the 
official  notices  in  the  German  newspapers  be- 
tray the  real  intention  of  the  government. 

Behind  Helfferich's  barrage  of  talk  the  Im- 
perial Government  announces  that  it  is  to 
assume     complete     control    of    importing    all 


grain  for  Germany  when  peace  is  signed; 
and,  further,  that  similar  organizations  are 
to  be  established  throughout  Central  Europe. 
There  is  only  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  this,  and  that  is  that  Germany  as  a 
nation  intends  to  send  its  representatives 
abroad  to  purchase  the  grain,  import  it  in 
German  bottoms  and  sell  it  through  the  gov- 
ernment grain   bureau   to   the   retailers. 

Though  there  are  outward  appearances  that 
German  business  men  want  "freedom  of  ac- 
tion," there  is  every  evidence  that  the  govern- 
ment is  planning  to  keep  the  control  it  has 
over  business  and  commerce,  over  industry 
and   food. 
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«&  PAINT 

&  VARNISHES 


A  New  Dress  For 
Your  Home 

Cover  the  scars  of  wear  and  tear  on  walls  and  floors 
and  furniture. 

A  wall  re-tinted — a  floor  varnished — a  hell  painted — a  chair 
or  dining  room  set  re-stained — the  whole  house  made  fresh  and 
bright,  spic  and  span.    There  are 

SPIC  AND  SPAN 
FINISHES 


over 


for   every    surface — for   everything   you    want    to   "do 

"NEU-TONE"— the  washable   sanitary,   soft  tone 

Wall  Finish,  in  pleasing  tints. 
"WOOD-LAC9  Stains  make   soft  wood  look  like 

expensive  Mahogany,  Walnut,  etc. 
"MARBLE-ITE"   Floor  Varnish-for   hardwood 

floors.    Won't  mar  or  turn  white. 
"LIQUID  WAX"— for  floors.    Easily  applied,  Dries 

hard,  Shines  easily. 
"SENOUR'S  FLOOR  PAINT"— the  hard-drying 

paint  for  the  floor  thatwcars,and  wears,  and  wears. 
"VARNOLEUM"  brightens  up  and  protects  Oil 

Cloth  and  Linoleum. 

These  Finishes  have  proved  their  worth  and  wear  and  economy  In  a  great 
many  homes.     We  have  handled  them  for  years  and  can  guarantee  results. 

FRUIT  JAR  LABELS  FREE-a  handy  book  of  them-printed  in  colors 
and  ready  gummed,  givea  away.    Write  for  them.  [(34 

6a*  MARTIN -SENOUR  Go. 

LIMITED 

GREENSHIELDS  AVENUE,        •         .         MONTREAL, 
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Dry  ftatteriei 


To  ring  a  bell,  buzz  a  buzzer,  run  a 
truck  or  tractor,  the  simplest  source  of 
power    is     COLUMBIA     Batteries. 

They're  so  free  from  complications, 
any  boy  can  wire  them  up! 

And  once  the  contact's  made,  you 
needn't  adjust  them,  or  look  at  them, 
or  think  about  them  until  the  last 
spurt  of  energy  is  drained  from  the 
cells. 

To  run  a  gas  engine,  to  operate 
phones  and>ignals,  to  light  a  lantern 
or  set  off  a  blast,  use  time-tried 
COLUM  BIAS— the  battery  built  with 
more  than  a  quarter-century  of  ex- 
pert knowledge,  by  the  biggest  bat- 
tery works. 

CANADIAN  NATIONAL  CARBON  CO..  Limited 
TORONTO.  ONTARIO 
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TERS  HEKMANHOOD 


(^HALIFAXjX 


SINCE  our  gallant  First  Contingent  sailed  to  join  the  "Old  Contemptibles" 
in  Flanders,  Canada  has  answered  every  call  for  "more  men".     Her 
latest  and  perhaps  most  timely  response  is  the  new  "Selected  Army" 
— men  worthy  to  reinforce  the  Divisions  that  upset  precedent  and  astonished 
military  Europe. 


A  few  weeks  in  Khaki  in  touch  with  our 
seasoned  battalions  Overseas,  and  the  men  of 
this  new  army  will  develop  into  the  same 
"Fighting  Sons  o'  Guns"  of  whom  George 
Pattullo  wrote  admiringly  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post : 

"The  Canadians  at  the  Front  shave  every  day. 
Let  that  sink  '"•  Right  up  there  in  the  trenches — often 
ankle  deep  in  mud,  sleeping  in  funk  holes,  each  man 
cooking  his  own  meals,  fighting  lice  and  rats  and 
Bosches,  with  everything  combined  to  break  down  habits 
of  cleanliness — they  rigidly  observe  the  rule  for 
smooth  faces  and  chins.  Of  all  I  saw,  that 
hit  me  hardest,  because  it  meant  so  much". 


The  shaving  equipment  issued  to  your  boy 
or  your  friend  in  our  Canadian  Army  must  be 
on  a  par  with  his  fighting  equipment  and  clothing! 
Ask  him,  and  from  his  answer  judge  how  much 
he  would  appreciate  a  Gillette  Safety  Razor — 
the  razor  that  has  made  good  so  emphatically 
that  over  a  million  have  already  been  sold  for 
troops  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

See  that  he  has  a  real  military  razor  set — 
the  Gillette  Khaki  Combination  (No.  18),  the 
Khaki  Soft  Roll  (No.  19),  or  the  new  Canadian 
Service  Set  (No.  20).  It's  a  send-off  worth 
while ! 


Ask  your  Dealer  to  show  you  the  new  Gillette  Military  Sets! 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 

Office  and  Factory— GILLETTE  BLDG.,  MONTREAL.         s,i 
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BackWhere  the 
Big  Ones  Hide 


IT'S  cominjr  soon — Opening  Day! 
You'll  bt  thiTi',  of  COOTM,  up  on 
the  old  fishing  grounds  that  you 
know  are  good  'cause  you  "dis- 
covered" them  yourself.  They  are 
a  long  pull  away  from  the  boat 
landing,  but  you  don't  care,  for 
this  year  you  are  going  right — 
with  an 


EVINRUDE 

DETACHABLE  ROWBOAT  U  CANOE  MOTOR 


You  arc  through  with  oar  work. 
You  are  going  to  ride  to  those  fish- 
ing grounds  hereafter  instead  of 
working  your  way. 

You  know  that  an  Evinrude  i 
ten  years,  on  an  average — so  that 
makes  its  cost-per-vacation  mighty 
low. 

The  Evinrude  is  better  this  year 
than  ever.  A  special  method  of 
balancing  gives  wonderfully 
smooth,  vibrationless  running. 

Evinrude  Magneto— Built-in,  Fly- 
wheel type.  Automatic  Reverse  and 
new  refinements  for  1918. 

Writ*    for   catalog   and   dealer'* 
name. 


EVINRUDE 

MOTOR 
COMPANY 

825  Evinrude  Block 

MILWAUKEE. 

WIS. 

Over  90,000  .old 


PEDLARS 


"PERFECT" 
MrrAL-cuu>x 


SINGLE    CAR   TYPE 

WHY  rent  space  in  a  public  garage—  your  money  is 
expended  and  you  have  little  to  show  for  it.  The 
same  money,  invented  in  a  private  garage  adjacent  to 
your  house  gives  you  greater  convenience,  certain  protec- 
tion for  your  car  and.  in  the  long  run.  costs  infinitely  less. 
The  garage  above  illustrated  is  Pedlar's  "Perfect"  Metal 
Clad  Carage.  1 1  is  mude  of  sheet  metal,  pressed  to 
resemble  clap-boarding,  on  a  staunch  wooden  framework. 
This  wood  framework  is  cut  to  fit  exactly  all  sections, 
made  to  slip  into  place  without  a  hitch. 

The  whole  garage — framework,  siding,  roofing,  doors,  window*  and 
hardware  comes  to  you  all  ready  to  put  up.  It  can  be  erected 
by  any  handy  man  in  a  few  hours.  And  it  can  just  as  easily  be  taken 
down  and  re-erected  elsewSere, 

We  also  manufacture  Pedlar's  "Perfect"  All-Metal  Garage-.!,  for  single 
cars,  duplex,  and  multiple  Garages. 

Fireproof.  M  rather -tieht.  Roomy  anil  Handsome  in  appearance . 
Low  In  cost.      Write  for   Carafe  Booklet  ".Vi.Ai 

THE   PEDLAR  PEOPLE  Limited 

(established    t SSI ) 

Executive  Office  and  Factories:   OSHAWA,  ONT. 

Branches  at 

Montreal,      Ottawa,      Toronto,      London,      Winnipeg,      Vancouver 


FORD   STREAMLINE  HOOD 


Covers  Brass  Radiator 

Only       $]^Z5 


75       Complete 
with   Cap 


PETERBOROUGH  CANOES 

SKIFFS,  SAILING 

and 
MOTOR  CRAFT 


Look   for   this   TRADE  MARK.     It    is   on    every 

genuine  "PETERBOROUGH" 

Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  PETERBOROUGH  CANOE  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

286  Water  Street.   Peterborough.  Canada 


WHY    BUY    A    NEW    CAR 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 
The  Burrowes    Manufacturing  Company 

611  King  Weit  -  -  TORONTO 


Even  our  competitors  have  to  admit  that  "DEAN"  Canoes  stand  out  above  all 
others  as  the  canoe  of  quality  and  efficiency.  You  cannot  afford  to  take  any 
chances  of  getting  a  poorly  constructed  canoe,  so  we  would  advise  you  to  be 
sure  and  see  the  "DEAN"  before  buying  any  other  make.  Write  us  immediately 
for  descriptive  literature  entitled,  "Why  Dean  Canoes  Have  No  Equal." 

Send  for  complete  catalogue  of  canoes,  row  boats,  motor  boats,  outboard 
and    inboard    motors   and   accessories. 

Walter  Dean  Canoe  and  Boat  Co.,    Dept.  A,  Foot  of  York  Street,  Toronto 
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Does  Your  Car  Need  Re-Upholstering 
or  a  New  Top  ? 


Motor  Quality  Fabrikoid  — 
next  to  the  best  and  most 
expensive  grain  leather — is 
the  most  satisfactory  and 
economical  material  you  can 
use  for  re-upholstering  your 
car.  It  is  extremely  hand- 
some in  appearance — soft 
and  pliable — and  exceedingly 
durable.  It  is  waterproof 
and  will  not  stain.  It  is  used 
on  a  large  proportion  of  cars 
built  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 


If  your  car  needs  re-topping 
this  Spring,  specify  Rayntite 
Top  Material.  It  is  light, 
weather-proof,  stainless  and 
flexible.  Rayntite  is  time- 
tested  through  use  on  thous- 
ands of  cars.  It  is  guaran- 
teed by  DuPont  Company 
and  you  can  accept  it  as 
.scientifically  and  specifically 
designed  to  give  long  and 
satisfactory  service. 


Write  for  samples  of  Motor  Quality  Fabrikoid  or  Rayntite  Top 
Material — or  both — before  placing  your  order  for  the  refitting  of 
your  car. 


DuPont  Fabrikoid  Company 


Factory  and  Sales  Office 


New  Toronto,  Ont. 


VIYELLA 


REGISTERED 


FLANNEL 

SPRING    DESIGNS   FOR    1918 

"Viyella"  can  be  obtained  at  all  leading  retail  stores.    Stripesl  Plain 
Colours!  and  Fancies! 

"Viyella:"  is  specially  adapted  for  Women'-  Waists  and  Children's 
School  Dresses. 

Viyella"    Shirts    and    Pyjamas    are    sold    by    the    leading    men's 
furnishers. 

Avoid  Imitations 

"Viyella"  is  stamped  on  the  selvedge  everv  21/-  vards. 

DOES  NOT   SHRINK 
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Suppressing  the 
Truth 

Continued  from  page  46. 

petents  who  have  brought  us  to  our  present 
extremely  serious  situation  ? 

Are  Canadians  generally  to  be  allowed  auth- 
oritative information  that  will  cause  them  to 
give  the  necessary  moral  support  that  Sir 
Robert  Borden  and  Lloyd  George  need  to  se- 
cure other  capable  leaders  like  the  Geddes 
brothers,  Northcliffe  and  Beaverbrook,  who 
are  urgently  essential  to  ensure  a  complete 
victory? 

Or  are  they  to  be  kept  in  darkness  because 
of  a  few  weak-minded,  excitable  editors,  who 
see  Ihings  through  dark  spectacles,  whose 
worm  is  in  their  back-yard,  whose  inspiration 
is  an  occasional  excursion  to  the  servant's 
hall;  or  because  old  party  hacks  in  Cabinet 
jobs  fail  to  recognize  their  own  incapacity, 
or  because  some  big  profiteers  wish  things  to 
continue  as  they  are? 

It  may  be  said  Lloyd  George  has  full  power, 
but  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  writes 
that  time  and  again  he  has  had  to  give  way 
on  what- he  considered  very  vital  points  to  his 
colleagues  and  a  misinformed  public  opinion, 
and  in  each  case  he  has  put  himself  on  record. 

This  is  the  big  problem  before  the  people 
of  Canada  to-day.  Colonel  Maclean,  through 
MacLean's  Magazine,  the  Financial  Post  and 
elsewhere,  presented  the  views  of  the  big. 
strong,  lusty,  Canadians  in  the  army  and  out 
of  it  who  fear  no  foe,  but  who  fight  best  when 
the  odds  against  them  are  greatest,  and  who 
want  the  truth,  the  men  of  the  Northern  clime, 
the  men  who  held  the  line  when  the  poor, 
weak,  Africans  fled  terror  stricken  before  the 
first  gas  attack.  There  are  Africans  in  Canada, 
in  the  press,  as  well  as  in  the  fence,  who  are 
frightened  by  the  truth  that  they  openly  and 
by  underhand  channels  appeal  to  the  Censor, 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  somebody  to  do 
something,  to  arrest  Colonel  Maclean,  sup- 
press the  Financial  Post  and  do  everything 
necessary  to  keep  the  facts  hidden.  They  mis- 
represent and  deliberately  lie  in  their  desire 
to  mislead. 

They  are  the  greatest  friends  Germany  has 
had  in  this  country.  When  Colonel  Maclean 
was  pleading  in  the  Financial  Post  in  1914 
for  the  immediate  organization  of  a  Canadian 
expeditionary  force  totaling  380,000  and  argu- 
ing for  conscription  and  saying  our  only  hope 
lay  in  our  navy  being  able  to  hold  out  long 
enough  to  enable  the  army  to  get  ready  for 
a  live  or  six-year  war,  these  ill-informed  pro- 
phets quoted  editorially  Lord  Emmett  to  show 
that  there  was  no  immediate  necessity  for 
bringing  overseas  forces,  and  the  Toronto 
Telegram  said,  September  12th,  1914:  "Let 
every  Canadian  be  of  good  cheer.  It  is  be- 
coming more  manifest  every  day  that  the 
great  war  will  be  one  of  months  rather  than 
of  years,  at  least  so  far  as  the  critical  stage 
is  concerned."  That  same  paper  still  further 
aided  German  propaganda  when  it  lulled  its 
readers  into  inactivity  by  belittling  German 
preparations  and  conditions,  and  as  late  as 
last  year  it  editorially  presented  with  boister- 
ous delight,  as  its  very  own,  certain  opinions, 
and  when  we  publish  these  as  news,  not  as 
views,  the  editor  wants  us  suppressed. 

They  are  beginning  to  talk  out  in  England 
against  the  mismanagement  by  the  clique  of 
incompetent  office  holders.  Sir  Donald  Mac- 
lean, described  by  Sir  Robertson  Nicol,  in  the 
British  Weekly,  as  "one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
trusted  of  Liberal  members,"  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  the  other  day  the  nation  will 
gladly  give  authority  for  the  large  number 
of  additional  men  asked  for  if  it  is  reasonably 
convinced  they  are  going  to  be  rightly  used. 
"That  is  the  difficulty  of  the  whole  situation. 
If  we  were  dealing  with  malice  we 
would  know  where  we  were,  but  we  are  deal- 
ing with  colossal  stupidity."  And  Sir  W.  R. 
Nicol,  himself  one  of  Lloyd  George's  strong- 
est supporters,  knows  perhaps  better  than 
most  men  how  much  the  Prime  Minister  needs 
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"  £tO  many  guests  have  asked  what  makes  my  living  room 

^    so  cheerful-looking  and  so  comfor.able.    I  tell  them 

**^    all  that  the  secret  lies  on  the  floor.     Since  we  bought 

the  CREXiDE  LUXE  Rug,  the  room  seems  so  much  brighter. ' ' 

CREX  DE  LUXE  Rugs  come  in  a  wonderful  range  of  beautiful  patterns  and 
color  ideas,  making  it  easy  to  select  a  rug  to  fit  any  decorative  scheme. 
CREX   Rugs   lie  flat — are  reversible— soft  to  the   tread — dirt  and   damp  proof 

need  no  beating — and  are  economical  enough  to  use  in  any  room — the  year 

'round. 

When  buying — be  sure  you  obtain  the  genuine.  Make  the  sales- 
man PROVE  IT.  Ask  to  see  the  name  C-R-E-X  woven  in  the 
edge    of    the    side    binding.      If    it    isn't    here,    it    isn't    a    CREX. 


GRASS    RUGS 

in  the  Regular  and  Herring- 
bone weaves  are  equally  dur- 
able, adaptable  and  econo- 
mical, but  more  simple  in 
design  and  color  effects. 
CREX  Rugs  in  the  home  re- 
flect good  taste  and  a  sense 
of  refinement. 


Write  to-day  for  handsomely  illus- 
trated booklet  and  folder  containing 
reproductions   in   natural   colors. 


"It's  a  Practical  War-time  Economy  to  Buy  CREX" 
CREX   CARPET   COMPANY,     -     212   Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y 


Menti    i  MacLcan's  Magazine — /(  mil  identify  you. 
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THE  WALTHAM  WORKS, 
WALTHAM,  MASS. 


Waltham  Watch 


BEFORE  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Waltham 
Watch  Company  in 
1854,  there  was  not  a 
single  factory  in  the  world 
where  a  watch  movement 
was  made  in  its  entirety. 

The  plates  were  fashioned 
in  one  place,  the  wheels 
elsewhere,  and  so  forth. 
All  the  parts  thus  made  by 
disconnected  and  non-stand- 
ardized methods  were  finally 
assembled  and  cased  somewhere 
else. 

But  with  the  advent  of  the 
Waltham    Watch   Company   a 


revolution   in    watch    making 
took  place. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  this 
Company's  establishment  was 
to  produce  better  watches  at 
a  lower  cost  than  were  ever 
possible  before.  Watches 
ceased  to  be  a  luxury  of  the 
rich  and  became  a  convenience 
that  all  might  possess. 
Throughout  the  past  sixty 
years,  every  gold  medal  award- 
ed for  watch  merit  has  been 
awarded  to  Waltham. 
So  that  there  is  a  meaning  full 
of  significance  in  the  name 
"Waltham"  for  any  person 
who  desires  the  most  depend- 
able timepiece  that  money  can 
buy. 


"Your  Jeweler  Will  Show  You" 
WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY 

Montreal 


the  moral  support  of  Borden  and  Canada  in 
his  fight  against  Germany  and  powerful  in- 
competent influences  at  home. 

Frank  as  we  have  been  we  refrain  from 
quoting  from  his  references  to  the  rottenness 
of  war  conditions  which  lead  him  to  say: — 

"If  things  go  on  as  they  are  going  on  now 
there  is  no  prospect  of  any  favorable  termina- 
tion of  the  war." 

There  is  perhaps  no  better  informed  man, 
with  his  life-long  experience  in  European 
politics  and  hi«  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
peoples,  than  Dr.  Dillon,  of  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph, London.  The  latest  product  from  his 
pen  is  a  complete  endorsation  of  the  Financial 
Post's  policy  since  the  war  began.  He  writes 
in  the  latest  Fortnightly  Review: — 

"Russia,  in  her  Manchurian  campaign,  was 
much  better  off  than  Japan  for  men  and  muni- 
tions. Yet  she  also  lost  the  war  because  she 
was  wanting  in  those  very  essentials  in  which 
the  Coalition  is  deficient  to-day — in  leaders 
and  in  organizing  capacity.  The  Allied 
peoples  have  indeed  the  will  to  win,  but  their 
Governments  have  failed  to  translate  that 
will  into  efficacious  acts.  Failure,  however,  is 
not  always  censurable,  and  the  rulers  of  the 
Entente  States — all  men  of  integrity  and 
patriotism — cannot  fairly  be  blamed  for  their 
intellectual  limitations.    And  if  they  are  not 


only  unacquainted  with  the  master-facts  of 
the  problem,  but  are  also  unaware  of  their 
ignorance,  they  can  hardly  be  condemned  for 
neglecting  to  have  recourse  to  those  specialists 
who  do  know.  It  is  their  misfortune  rather 
than  their  fault  that  they  neither  represent 
the  present  generation  nor  grasp  its  excep- 
tional needs,  but  are  types  and  spokesmen  of 
what  I  would  term  the  Ritzonian  period  of 
civilization. 

"The  Ritzonian  is  one  of  an  intellectually 
and  morally  middle-class  crowd  who  loves  in- 
dolence and  luxury,  loathes  system,  shuns 
effort,  feels  an  insolent  contempt  for  merit 
and  labor,  and  fancies  himself  fitted  to  under- 
take a  task  of  any  magnitude.  In  the  political 
sphere  Ritzonianism  is  pettifoggery,  impro- 
visation, distrust  of  general  principles,  and 
negation  of  the  law  of  casuality.  It  is  a  trait 
of  the  Ritzonian  statesmen  that  they  purvey 
flaccid  purpose  with  stunted  aims,  which  they 
seek  to  achieve  by  expedients  and  compro- 
mises. It  was  they  who  thought  that  in  the 
ruthless  struggle  between  intelligent  organi- 
zation and  haphazard  improvisation  the  latter 
must  win  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of 
muddling  through.  Of  that  struggle  they 
adopted  a  narrow,  rootless  conception  and 
shaped  their  fitful  action  congruously  with 
that.     They  scorned  to  question  the  men  con- 


versant with  the  countries,  peoples,  and  Gov- 
ernments on  whose  behavior  the  success  of  our 
undertakings  depended,  and  when  informa- 
tion, advice,  or  warnings  were  volunteered, 
the  authors  were  snubbed  and  their  writings 
suppressed." 

Turning  to  the  United  States  we  get  further 
endorsement.  A  British  officer,  recently  on 
duty  there,  who  has  been  following  the  silly 
attacks  on  the  Financial  Post  by  some  weak- 
minded  editors,  has  been  good  enough  to  send 
us  from  his  files  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Tribune,  an  ultra-British  newspaper, 
which  endorses  our  policy  in  every  particular, 
as  follows:  — 

"What  we  need — what  the  whole  country  is 
coming  to  recognize  we  need — in  the  war 
council  is  men,  if  we  may  so  phrase  it,  of  the 
Cassatt  and  Carnegie  and  James  J.  Hill  mould. 
We  would  even  go  so  far.  as  to  say  men  of 
the  Harriman,  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Marshall 
Field  type — men  of  a  peculiar  combination  of 
imagination  and  daring,  men  of  the  seeing 
eye  and  the  doing  hand.  In  brief,  men  of 
organizing,  co-ordinating  and  executive 
genius. 

"Can  such  men  be  found?  Will  the  Presi- 
dent, without  thought  of  political  conse- 
quences or  party  advantage,  appoint  such 
men  ?  Can  he  work  with  them  and  through 
them  when  they  are  found  ?  We  still  believe 
that  he  can  and  we  still  believe  that  he  will. 

"We  believe  it  notwithstanding  the  angry 
manner  in  which  he  retorts  even  upon  men 
of  his  own  party  who  presume  to  criticize  the 
conduct  of  the  war. 

"We  believe  it  in  spite  of  Senator  Cham- 
berlain's experience. 

"We  believe  it  because  the  alternative  is 
fraught  with  such  consequences  that  it  might 
mean,  in  this  fatal  hour,  a  world  disaster. 

"One  of  America's  foremost  newspapers, 
a  staunch  supporter  of  the  President,  said 
tersely  the  other  day:  'Every  business  man. 
every  loyal  American,  ought  to  have  over  his 
desk  a  card  bearing  the  words,  "Germany  is 
Winning  This  War".' 

"This  fact  is  coming  home  to  the  American 
consciousness.  It  is  coming  to  the  realization 
of  Congress." 

Finally  let  us  quote  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  writes  that  in  the  United  States  since 
the  war  broke  out  "it  has  been  incessantly  in- 
sisted that  it  was  unpatriotic  under  any  con- 
sideration to  tell  an  unpleasant  truth  or  to 
point  out  a  governmental  shortcoming.  The 
result  has  not  been  happy.  .  .  .  Let  us 
insist  that  the  truth  be  told.  The  truth  only 
harm*  weaklings.  The  American  people  wish 
the  truth  and  can  stand  the  truth." 

If  the  people  at  home  can  stand  the  truth; 
if  the  people  of  the  United  States  demand 
the  truth  and  ask  that  the  worst  phases  of 
the  situation  be  presented  to  them  every 
time  they  look  up,  then  the  spineless  Cana- 
dians who  fear  the  truth  ought  to  be  classified, 
as  Professor  MacNaughton,  of  McGill  Univer- 
sity, in  a  recent  speech  tersely  said,  as  "men 
of  weak  hearts  and  feeble  guts,"  and  be 
interned   before   they   infect  others. 

As  our  present  war  plans  have  not  got  us 
anywhere  why  not  let  us  now  try  the  plans 
advocated  by  men  whose  experience  shows 
they  are  at  least  worth  considering.  We  were 
brutal  in  our  treatment  of  such  men  as  Lord 
Shaughnessy  and  Sir  Herbert  Holt  when  they 
told  us  what  was  wrong,  what  would  happen 
if  we  continued  on  our  stupid  ways.  Cana- 
dians are  beginning  to  think  for  themselves 
and  they  are  now  beginning  to  talk  about  the 
sane  advice  given  by  such  men. 

In  Canada  our  Premier  has  accomplished 
much,  despite  the  load  of  incompetents  a 
wrong  political  system  compelled  him  to 
carry,  and  he  has  come  through,  extremely 
well,  many  delicate  domestic  situations,  that 
his  own  party,  much  less  the  public,  know 
nothing  about.  It  is  said  he  has  been  called 
to  England  to  advise  Lloyd  George  on  plans 
for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  He 
will  no  doubt  be  asked  as  to  Canadian  opin- 
ion. If  he  will  consult  the  men  the  Financial 
Post  speaks  for  he  will  be  told  they  desire  the 
immediate  calling  in  of  the  experts  of  the 
Empire,  a  reorganization,  and  then  a  fight  to 
final  victory  with  all  Canada's  resources  in 
men  and  money.  And  they  have  more  to  lose 
than  any  other  class  in  Canada.  They  are  the 
leaders  in  this  country — the  men  who  will 
have  to  organize  the  resources  and  provide 
the  employment  when  the  war  ends. 
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Diplomacy  or  War — Which  ? 


How   Capital  and  Labor  Can   Work  in 
Closer  Harmony 

A  REMARKABLE  article  on  the  adjust- 
ment of  relations  between  capital  and 
labor  appeared  in  Cotton  Factory  Times, 
from  the  pen  of.  Sir  Charles  Macara.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  it  was  Sir  Charles 
Macara  who  was  referred  to  in  the  article 
by  Colonel  Maclean  in  February  MACLEAN'S 
in  connection  with  the  cotton  embargo  and 
the  war.     He  writes: — 

Last  week  you  published  a  letter  from  me 
in  which  I  vindicated  the  rights  of  Labor. 
Perhaps  you  will  kindly  grant  me  space  this 
week  to  say  something  about  the  rights  of 
Capital,  and  to  show  how  urgent  is  the  de- 
mand to-day  for  effecting  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  conflicting  claims  of  Capital  and 
Labor. 

Before  entering  upon  that  subject  I  would 
like  briefly  to  refer  to  a  statement  made  in 
a  letter  which  appears  in  your  last  issue. 
Replying  to  my  argument  that  this  war  had 
disproved  the  Socialist  view  that  all  wars 
are  sought  after  and  deliberately  encouraged 
by  the  Capitalist  class,  and  will  "cease  only 
with  the  suppression  of  the  Capitalist  sys- 
tem," the  writer  of  the  letter  advances  the 
statement  that  wars  are  the  "result  of  capital- 
ism." It  would  be  no  less  true  to  say  that 
wars  are  the  result  of  maintaining  navies 
and  armies,  but  it  would  not  be  true  to  say 
that  our  armed  forces  are  wholly  maintained 
by  and  for  any  one  class  in  the  State,  or  that 
these  forces  are  waiting  to  exterminate  a 
people  and  devastate  a  country  at  the  call 
of  any  one   class. 

Again,  my  letter  clearly  showed  that  I  was 
not  concerned  in  any  way  with  the  German 
inducements  to  wage  a  war  of  extermination 
and  destruction,  but  to  show  that  the  entry 
into  the  war  of  this  country  was  not  the  out- 
come, as  the  writer  of  the  letter  would  seem 
to  suggest,  of  the  machinations  of  the  Capital- 
ist class.  Great  Britain  had  the  choice  be- 
tween war  and  an  intolerable  alternative. 
For  her  it  was  not,  and  is  not,  in  its  essence 
a  war  of  interests;  it  is  a  war  of  ideals. 
Not  a  war  of  aggression,  but  a  war  in  de- 
fence of  principles,  the  maintenance  of  which 
is  vital  to  civilization.  The  German  nation — 
militarists,  capitalists,  professors,  priests, 
students,  and  the  large  class  which  is  usually 
embodied  under  the  general  term  of  "workers" 
— had  cultivated  a  warlike,  restless,  ambitious 
spirit  of  conquest,  and  the  nation  in  arms 
was  turned  into  a  pack  of  wolves  instead  of 
watchdogs. 

I  am  asked  if  my  suggestion  is  that  "it  is 
purely  a  military  caste  in  Germany  who 
forced  the  war?"  and  the  questioner  answers 
it  by  saying  that  it  was  the  capitalist  class 
in  Germany  who  persuaded  the  military  class 
that  war  was  necessary.  Perhaps  my  inter- 
rogator will  allow  Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndman  to 
answer  his  question.  About  the  time  Germany 
sprung  the  war  upon  us,  Mr.  Hyndman  wrote 
an  article  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  military 
caste  "which,  holding  Germany  in  its  grip, 
had  resolved  to  make  war  upon  Europe." 
That,  according  to  Mr.  Hyndman,  was  the 
position  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Social 
Democrats,  with  nearly  five  million  votes 
in  the  election  immediately  preceding,  formed 
the    largest    party    in    the    Reichstag. 

Sir  Max  Waechter,  in  an  article  ("Fort- 
nightly Review,"  May,  1913)  written  to  prove 
that  the  nations  of  Europe  were  being  crushed 
by  the  burden  of  militarism,  that  militarism 
is  perpetuated  and  increased  by  their  divis- 
ions, and  that  armament  can  be  restricted 
only  when  the  European  nations  become 
united,  said:  "In  Germany  antagonism  against 
England  is  very  widespread,  principally 
among  the  masses,  and  it  is  so  intense  that 
during  the  recent  Morocco  crisis  the  German 
populace  would  have  enthusiastically  wel- 
comed a  war  with  England  without  thought 
of  the  consequences.  This  may  appear  ex- 
aggerated,   but    the    writer   happened    to   be 


in  Germany  at  the  time,  and  noticed  the 
prevailing  excitement  with  great  concern. 
Happily  the  German  Government  did  not 
allow  itself  to  be  carried  away  by  popular 
passion,  but  the  danger  lies  in  this  that  at 
some  other  occasion  the  Government  might 
be  unable  to  withstand  the  war  clamor  and 
be  forced  into  war  in  order  to  save  its  exist- 
ence. The  prejudice  among  the  German 
masses  against  England  has  been  artificially 
created.  .  .  Happily  a  large  proportion  of 
the  cultured  and  business  classes  are  friendly 
to  the  British  nation."  I  was  in  Berlin  my- 
self at  the  culmination  of  the  Morocco  crisis, 
and  know  how  near  we  were  to  war  at  that 
time. 

But  it  is  not  my  immediate  purpose  to  de- 
fend war  between  nations,  but  to  put  in  a 
plea  for  a  peaceful  issue  out  of  all  our  in- 
dustrial afflictions.  In  the  past  it  cannot  be 
said  that  all  our  ways  have  been  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  all  our  paths  have  led  to 
peace.  We  have  been  too  prone  to  array  our 
forces  on  the  field  of  war.  Would  it  not  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  nation — for  employers 
and  workers  alike — if  instead  of  perpetuat- 
ing industrial  strife  and  thereby  weakening 
our  commercial  supremacy,  we  were  to  turn 
to   the   field   of   diplomacy? 

In  my  last  letter  I  spoke  of  the  rights  of 
Labor.  There  are  also  quite  distinctive  rights 
which  belong  to  Capital.  There  has  been  too 
great  a  tendency  among  the  workers  to  coun- 
tenance the  ruthless  violation  of  treaties  of 
peace;  to  regard  the  settlement  of  a  griev- 
ance as  binding  only  upon  the  employer  and 
leaving  the  worker  free  to  ignore  the  pledge 
made  on  his  behalf  by  his  duly  accredited 
trade  union  representative.  Strikes  and  lock- 
outs are  alike  a  state  of  war.  They  are 
essentially  barbarous  and  inhuman  expedients, 
and  the  misery  and  suffering  which  follow 
in  their  train  indiscriminately'  involve  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  section  of  the 
community  who  are  held  to  be  responsible 
for   the   disaster. 

The  "sympathetic"  strike  is  the  latest  form 
of  tyranny,  and  the  evils  caused  by  this 
weapon  of  Labor,  whilst  ignoring  all  the 
principles  upon  which  a  sound  system  of 
collective  bargaining  can  be  set  up,  create  a 
profound  feeling  of  suspicion  and  distrust 
between  employers  and  their  workpeople, 
bring  widespread  distress  to  the  class  of 
people  in  the  community  who  can  least  afford 
to  suffer  the  deprivations  which  this  industrial 
manoeuver  of  war  entails,  and  weaken  our 
stability  as  a  nation. 

My  contention  is  that  without  direct  State 
Intervention  the  employers  of  the  country  on 
the  one  side  and  the  workers  on  the  other, 
and  to  the  great  advantage  of  both,  could 
ad.iusjt  their  grievances  without  resorting  to 
antiquated  and  merciless  methods  of  force, 
the  evils  of  which  are  so  apparent.  We  should 
demand  that  the  wheels  of  the  machinery  of 
the  Industrial  Council  might  be  made  to  re- 
volve when  there  is  a  danger  of  a  serious 
breach  between  the  principal  parties  of  in- 
dustry. The  workers  in  the  cotton  industry 
will  know  that  I  have  long  since  advocated 
the  establishment  of  a  tribunal  for  dealing 
with  deadlocks  in  labor  disputes,  and  that  in 
1911  the  Government,  acting  on  my  proi 
decided  that  the  best  means  to  strengthen  and 
improve  the  existing  official  machinery  for 
settling  and  shortening  industrial  disputes 
by  which  the  general  public  are  adversely 
affected  was  by  the  formation  of  an  Arbitra- 
tion Board.  I  do  not  close  my  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  arbitration  in  the  past  has  been 
disappointing.  The  workpeople  have  dis- 
trusted it.  They  had  a  suspicion  that  it  too 
often  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  "Heads 
I  win;  tails  you  lose."  On  the  other  hand, 
the    employers  1    it    because    of    the 

growing  repudiation  by  the  workers  of  many 
of  the  scttlemc  i 

In  the  cotton  industry  we  have  taken  a 
lead  in  improving  the  relations  bd 
capital  and  labor.  The  industry  is  highly 
organized;  the  leaders  of  the  trade  unions 
are  men  possessing  the  highest  qualifications 
for  the  work  they  have  to  do.     This  the  em- 


ployers have  always  recognized  and^  appre- 
ciated. The  workers'  interests  have  not  suf- 
fered in  their  hands,  and  will  not  suffer  in' 
the  future  provided  they  receive  the  cordial 
support  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  vast 
army  of  operatives.  In  the  conference  room 
they  have  proved  their  ability  in  the  past, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  court  of  arbitra- 
tion will  not  in  any  way  lessen  their  influence 
or  that  of  their  unions.  All  I  ask  is  that 
instead  of  paralyzing  industry  by  having 
recourse  to  strikes  and  lockouts  which  belong 
to  the  age  of  barbarism  we  should  bring  all 
the  wisdom  possible  to  bear  on  our  grievances, 
whether  real  or  imagined,  and  thereby  se- 
cure peace  with  honor. 

A  remarkably  good  illustration  of  the  way 
in  which  the  employers'  and  operatives'  re- 
presentatives can  work  together  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  industry  is  provided 
for  us  in  the  admirable  way  in  which  the 
Cotton  Control  Board  has  accomplished  the 
most  difficult  task  of  steering  the  industry 
clear  of  the  rocks  which  at  one  time  threaten- 
ed to  wreck  it.  The  employers  alone  could 
not  have  steered  the  ship  of  industry  into 
safety.  Nor  could  the  operatives'  represen- 
tatives unassisted  have  supplied  the  ballast 
necessary  to  secure  a  safe  passage.  Em- 
ployers' and  operatives'  leaders  combined  have 
fought  successfully  against  a  turbulent  sea 
of  controversy,  and  relieved  a  terrible  period 
of  anxiety  by  their  statesmanlike  conduct  and 
grasp  of  essentials.  When  we  consider  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  Cotton  Control 
Board  it  is  idle  to  suggest  that  it  is  necessary 
to  appeal  to  the  strike  and  the  lockout  to 
adjust  any  differences  that  may  occur  in 
the  future. 

But  wherein  lies  the  secret  of  the  success 
of  the  work  of  the  Cotton  Control  Board? 
It  is  surely  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
arrangements  were  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  compulsorily  to  bring  the  whole  of 
the  cotton  industry — the  federated  and  the 
non-federated  firms — the  unionist  and  the 
non-unionist  workers— into  line.  The  im- 
tance  of  this  was  made  manifest  in  the  re- 
port of  the  inquiry  on  industrial  agreements. 
The  newly-formed  Industrial  Council  in  1912 
urged  that  any  agreement  that  was  reached 
in  behalf  of  the  employers  and  workers  in 
any  one  industry,  provided  it  received  the 
sanction  of  three-quarters  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  that  industry,  should  be  held  to 
be  binding  on  the  remaining  quarter.  If  this 
advice  had  been  acted  upon  when  war  broke 
out,  many  millions  of  money  would  have  been 
saved  to  the  cotton  industry,  which  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  the  most  hardly  hit  of 
all  our  industries. 

If  many  years'  observation  and  reflection 
entitle  me  to  make  a  recommendation,  it  is 
that  we  should  henceforth  resolve  voluntarily 
to  abandon  the  wasteful  and  expensive 
methods  of  the  past  in  the  future  conduct 
of  our  industrial  affairs.  We  have  to  accept 
one  of  two  alternatives — conciliation  or 
alienation — a  drawing  together  of  the  forces 
of  industry  or  to  risk  the  danger  of  a  wider 
breach  between  them.  The  latter  would 
hamper  trade  at  one  of  the  most  critical  times 
in  our  history.  Besides  playing  into  the  hands 
of  those  nations  who  are  to-day  trying  per- 
manently to  cripple  us,  such  a  policy  would 
e  our  organizations  practically  useless, 
and  the  increased  competition  which  we  will 
have  to  meet  when  our  armies  return  from 
the  field  of  action  would  find  us  unprepared  to 
meet  it,  inasmuch  as  we  would  be  engaged 
in  a  guerilla  warfare  among  ourselves.  Con- 
ciliation, on  the  other  hand,  would  open  up 
a  new  end  happier  era,  and  when  once  estab- 
d  would  not  be  departed  from,  since  it 
would  place  our  industries  on  a  higher,  firmer. 
a  more  secure  and  lasting  basis,  because  the 
evil  which  had  for  so  long  boon  troubling 
us  and  conspiring  to  our  ruin  had  beefl 
elimin 
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tion    factories   and    had    refused, 
were  being  starved  into  submission. 

We  passed  the  Belgian  camp  on  our 
way  to  and  from  work  and  we  often  won- 
dered what  was  going  on  in  that  silent 
camp  behind  the  closely  guarded  bar- 
ricades. 

"Poor  devils,"  said  one  of  my  chums  to 
me  one  morninjr,"  they  are  dying  in  there 
rather  than  make  shells  to  be  used  against 
their  own  troops.  Last  night  I  saw  two 
bodies  carried  out.  They  are  being  slowly 
starved!" 

Others  had  seen  the  same  grim  testi- 
mony to  the  thoroughness  of  German 
methods.  That  was  the  only  news  we 
ever  got  out  of  the  Belgian  camp — but  it 
told  an  eloquent  story  of  what  was  oc- 
curring within. 

\/f  OST  of  us  worked  in  the  coal  mines, 
*■**■  but  some  were  selected  to  look  after 
the  coke  ovens.  Their  task  was  to  load 
the  coke,  as  it  came  out  of  the  ovens,  into 
cars  or  trucks  to  be  carried  away.  Each 
man  had  to  ioad  twenty  tons  a  day.  Close 
watch  was  kept.  The  hours  were  sup- 
posed to  be  from  6  in  the  morning  until 
6  at  night,  but  any  unfortunates  who 
had  not  completed  their  allotted  work  by 
closing  time  had  to  keep  at  work  right 
through  until  the  full  twenty  tons  had 
been  loaded.  Sometimes  there  would  be 
a  scarcity  of  cars.  It  made  no  difference 
to  the  prisoners,  however.  They  had  to 
wait  until  the  cars  came  and  then  load  the 
daily  amount  before  they  got  off  duty. 

It  was  terrible  work.  The  heat  from 
the  coke  ovens  was  intense  and  by  the  end 
of  the  day  the  men  would  be  absolutely 
played  out.  They  would  return  to  the 
camp  so  thoroughly  fatigued  that  not  even 
the  activities  of  the  fleas,  which  infested 
all  of  us  and  which  bred  in  our  bunks 
by  the  million,  could  disturb  their  sleep. 

They  were  allowed  every  second  Sun- 
day off. 

Sometimes  the  strain  became  so  unbear- 
able that  the  coke  makers  would  go  on 
strike  and  refuse  to  work.  The  method 
followed  by  the  guards  in  sucli  a  case  was 
perhaps  the  most  callously  brutal  thing 
in  all  my  experience.  The  men  would  be 
forced  to  stand  at  attention  immediately 
in  front  of  the  oven  doors.  The  heat 
pouring  out  would  be  so  intense  that  their 
faces  would  become  scorched  and  burned. 
They  had  to  stand  in  this  inferno  sharply 
to  attention.  If  a  muscle  sagged  the  butt 
end  of  a  rifle  or  even  the  sharp  point  of  a 
bayonet  would  bring  the  offender  sharply 
up. 

Men  would  faint  after  a  few  minutes  of 
this.  The  guards  would  sluice  the  recum- 
bent figures  with  buckets  of  water,  drag 
the  men  to  their  feet  and  make  them 
stand  in  the  most  exposed  positions  of  the 
line.  Flesh  and  blood  could  not  stand  it 
long.  Maniacal  laughter  would  break 
out.  sharp  cries  of  pain  and  frantic  ap- 
peals to  the  mercy  of  the  guards. 

"Then  back  to  work  you  go,"  would  be 
the  ultimatum  of  the  guards. 

And  back  they  would  finally  go — with 
drawn  faces  that  would  smart  excruciat- 
ingly for  days  after  and  with  a  vertigo 
caused  by  the  intense  heat — back  to  com- 
plete their  full  twenty  ton  apiece  that 
very  day! 

Work  at  the  coke  ovens  soon  reduced  a 
man  to  a  mere  skeleton.     It  was  the  form 
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Why  We  Should  Bathe 
Internally 

Adds  Many  Years  to  Average  Life 
By  R.  W.  Beal 


MUCH  has  been  said  and  volumes 
have  been  written  describing  at 
length  the  many  kinds  of  baths 
civilized  man  has  indulged  in  from  time  to 
time.  Every  possible  resource  of  the  hu- 
man mind  has  been  brought  into  play  to 
fashion  new  methods  of  "bathing,  but 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  most  impor- 
tant as  well  as  the  most  beneficial  of  all 
baths,  the  "Internal  Bath,"  has  been  given 
little  thought.  The  reason  for  this  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  few  people  seem 
to  realize  the  tremendous  part  that  in- 
ternal bathing  plays  in  the  acquiring  and 
maintaining   of  health. 

If  you  were  to  ask  a  dozen  people  to 
define  an  internal  bath,  you  would  have  as 
many  different  definitions,  and  the  prob- 
ability is  that  not  one  of  them  would  be 
correct.  To  avoid  any  misconception  as  to 
what  constitutes  an  internal  bath,  let  it  be 
said  that  a  hot  water  enema  is  no  more 
an  internal  bath  than  a  bill  of  fare  is  a 
dinner. 

If  it  were  possible  and  agreeable  to  take 
the  great  mass  of  thinking  people, .to  wit- 
ness an  average  post-mortem,  the  sights 
they  would  see  and  the  things  they  would 
learn  would  prove  of  such  lasting  benefit, 
and  impress  them  so  profoundly,  that  fur- 
ther argument  in  favor  of  internal  bathing 
would  be  unnecessary  to  convince  them. 
Unfortunately,  however  it  is  not  possible 
to  do  this,  profitable  as  such  an  experience 
would  doubtless  prove  to  be.  There  is, 
then,  only  one  other  way  to  get  this  infor- 
mation into  their  hands,  and  that  is  by 
acquainting  them  with  such  knowledge  as 
will  enable  them  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  this  long-sought-for  health-producing 
necessity. 

Few  people  realize  what  a  very  little 
thing  is  necessary  sometimes  to  improve 
their  physical  condition.  Also  they  have 
almost  no  conception  of  how  little  care- 
lessness, indifference  or  neglect  can  be  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  most  virulent 
disease.  For  instance,  that  universal  dis- 
order from  which  almost  all  humanity  is 
suffering,  known  as  "constipation,"  "auto- 
intoxication," "auto-infection,"  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  terms,  is  not  only  curable, 
but  preventable,  through  the  consistent 
practice   of   internal   bathing. 

How  many  people  realize  that  normal 
functioning  of  the  bowels  and  a  clean 
intestinal  tract  make  it  impossible  to  be- 
come sick?  "Man  of  to-day  is  only  fifty 
per  cent,  efficient."  Reduced  to  simple 
English  this  means  that  most  men  are  try- 
ing to  do  a  man's  portion  of  work  on  half 
a  man's  power.  This  applies  equally  to 
women. 

That  it  is  impossible  to  continue  to  do 
this  indefinitely  must  be  apparent  to  all. 
Nature  never  intended  the  delicate  human 
organism  to  be  operated  on  a  hundred  per 
cent,  overload.  A  machine  could  not  stand 
this  and  not  break  down,  and  the  body  cer- 
tainly cannot  do  more  than  a  Machine. 
There  is  entirely  too  much  unnecessary  and 
avoidable   sickness    inthe   world. 

How  many  people  can  you  name,  includ- 
ing yourself,  who  are  physically  vigorous, 
healthy  and  strong?  The  number  is  ap- 
pallingly  small. 

It  is  not  a  complex  matter  to  keep  in 
condition,  but  it  takes  a  little  time,  and 
in    these    strenuous   days    people   have    time 
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of  punishment  that  they  held  over  all  of 
us — a  term  at  coke  making. 

I  could  go  on,  piling  horror  upon  horror. 
Perhaps  what  I  have  told  will  suffice,  how- 
ever, to  show  why  that  camp  set  back  in 
the  desolate  coal  mining  country  of  West- 
phalia is  called  the  Black  Hole  of  Ger- 
many. Perhaps  also  what  I  have  told 
will  show  how  necessary  it  is  to  wage  this 
war  to  a  victorious  conclusion.  A  nation 
which  will  do  the  unspeakable  things  that 
I  have  witnessed  must  be  beaten  to  its 
knees  and  taught  that  such  crimes  against 
God  and  man  will  no  longer  be  tolerated. 


to  do  everything  else  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  happiness,  but  the  most  es- 
sential thing  of  all,  that  of  giving  their 
bodies    their    proper    care. 

Would  you  believe  that  five  or  ten  min- 
utes of  time  devoted  to  systematic  internal 
bathing  can  make  you  healthy  and  main- 
tain your  physical  efficiency  indefinitely? 
Granting  that  such  a  simple  procedure  as 
this  will  do  what  is  claimed  for  it,  is  it 
not  worth  while  to  learn  more  about  that 
which  will  accomplish  this  end?  Internal 
Bathing  will  do  this,  and  it  will  do  it  for 
people  of  all  ages  and  in  all  conditions  of 
health   and   disease. 

People  don't  seem  to  realize,  strange  to 
say,  how  important  it  is  to  keep  the  body 
free  from  accumulated  body-waste  (pois- 
ons). Their  doing  so  would  prevent  the 
absorption  into  the  blood  of  the  poisonous 
excretions  of  the  body,  and  health  would 
be    the    inevitable    result. 

If  you  would  keep  your  blood  pure,  your 
heart  normal,  your  eyes  clear,  your  com- 
plexions clean,  your  head  keen,  your  blood 
pressure  normal,  your  nerves  relaxed,  and 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  vigor  of  youth  in 
your  declining  years,  practice  internal 
bathing,   and   begin   to-day. 

Now  that  your  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  importance  of  internal  bathing.  It 
may  be  that  a  number  of  questions  will 
suggest  themselves  to  your  mind.  You 
will  probably  want  to  know  WHAT  an 
Internal  Bath  is.  Why  people  should  take 
them,  and  the  WAY  to  take  them.  These 
and  countless  other  questions  are  all  an- 
swered in  a  booklet  entitled  "The  WHAT, 
THE  WHY  AND  THE  WAY  OF  INTERNAL 
BATHING,"  written  by  Doctor  Chas.  A. 
Tyrrell,  the  inventor  of  the  "J.B.L.  Cas- 
cade," whose  life-long  study  and  research 
along  this  line  make  him  the  pre-eminent 
authority  on  this  subject.  Not  only  has 
internal  bathing  saved  and  prolonged  Dr. 
Tyrrell's  own  life,  but  the  lives  of  multi- 
tudes of  individuals  have  been  equally 
spared  and  prolonged.  No  other  book  has 
ever  been  written  containing  such  a  vast 
amount  of  practical  information  to  the 
business  man,  the  worker  and  the  house- 
wife. All  that  is  necessary  to  secure  this 
book  is  to  write  to  Dr.  Tyrrell  at  Room  242, 
163  College  Street,  Toronto,  mention  having 
read  this  article  in  MacLean's  Magazine, 
and  same  will  be  immediately  mailed  to 
you   free   of  all   cost   or   obligation. 

Perhaps  you  realize  now,  more  than  ever, 
the  truth  of  these  statements,  and  if  the 
reading  of  this  article  will  result  in  a 
proper  appreciation  on  your  part  of  the 
value  of  interna!  bathing,  it  will  hava 
served  its  purposes.  What  you  will  want 
to  do  now  is  to  avail  yourself  of  the  op- 
portunity for  learning  more  about  the  sub- 
ject, and  your  writing  for  this  book  will 
give  you  that  information.  Do  not  put 
off  doing  this,  but  send  for  the  book  now, 
while   the   matter   is   fresh    in   your   mind. 

"Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time." 
A  thief  is  one  who  steals  something.  Don't 
allow  procrastination  to  cheat  you  out  of 
your  opportunity  to  get  this  valuable  in- 
formation, which  is  free  for  the  asking. 
If  you  would  be  natural,  be  healthy.  It 
is  unnatural  to  be  sick.  Why  be  un- 
natural, when  it  is  such  a  simple  thing 
to    be    well? 
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on  plugs  and  contacts  while  he  regarded 
MacTier  with  contemplative  eyes. 

"As  I  get  it,"  he  said  slowly,  "you're 
the  boss  magic-maker  for  this  outfit  and 
it's  up  to  you.  I  don't  know  that  I 
reckoned  on  anything  just  like  this  when 
I  chartered  the  Siren,  but  seems  to  me 
now  that  it's  your  job  to  fill  this  blamed 
tribe  so  full  of  juice  that  they'll  go  as 
crazy  as  the  rest  of  us,  and  then  we'll 
all  break  even.  If  this  was  Rintoul's 
game,  it  just  means  that  his  generator 
wore  out  pumping  current  into  this  pack 
of  thieves,  and  then  they  turned  on  him. 
So  I  reckon  you'd  better  handle  this  | 
contraption  mighty  carefully.  There's 
just  one  thing  more,"  he  added,  "that 
might  help  some.  You  can  give  about  five 
times  the  shock  if  you  make  the  people 
who  are  holding  hands  dip  their  fingers  in 
water  first.  I  tried  that  on  some  of  the 
crew  last  year  and  it  most  lifted  them  off 
the  deck." 

Jock  laughed  grimly,  after  which  in 
this  chill  and  smoky  igloo  might  have 
been  observed  a  curious  scene  which  had 
the  result  of  settling  for  all  time  any 
doubt  that  may  have  lurked  in  his  mind 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  diminutive  box 
with  its  twisted  wires  and  smooth  metal 
cylinders. 

Late  that  night  the  big  man  lay  for 
hours  staring  into  the  darkness,  while, 
for  almost  the  very  first  time  in  his  life, 
he  wondered  whether  the  burden  he  had 
assumed  was  not  too  great  for  his  powers. 
He  had  a  curious  sensation  that  their 
northward  journey  was  ended,  and  that 
whatever  area  of  this  mysterious  land 
still  lay  unexplored,  would  remain  so  as 
far  as  concerned  this  hazardous  expedi- 
tion. Without  arms,  life  in  this  deso- 
lation would  be  insupportable  and  Nanook 
had  seen  to  it  that  they  were  utterly 
weaponless.  It  appeared  now  that  from 
the  very  first  the  brown-faced  hunter 
had  had  in  view  a  mysterious  aim,  quick- 
ened into  ruthless  decision  by  the  magical 
powers  so  casually  revealed  to  him,  and 
that  from  the  moment  when  these  were 
exhibited  he  had  forced,  steadily  and  in- 
flexibly, toward  the  gratification  of  his 
ambition.  Here,  the  expedition  which 
was  to  rescue  Henry  Rintoul  was  maroon- 
ed in  an  unknown  corner  on  the  roof  of 
the  world,  surrounded  by  those  who  might 
yield  neither  to  pity  nor  persuasion,  who 
were  too  strong  to  overcome,  and  to  whom 
the  re-birth  of  the  magic  which  had  once 
amazed  them  was  evidently  of  tremendous 
import.  What  escape  was  there,  Jock 
demanded  of  himself,  while  that  magic1 
still  lived?  What  escape,  he  grimly  won-! 
doted,  when  it  once  more  vanished.  And 
just  as  the  horizon  seemed  darker  than' 
ever  there  came  faintly  to  him,  through 
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the  curving  walls,  the  long  drawn  howl 
of  a  wolf. 

A  moment  later  there  was  a  shuffling 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  and  Nanook 
lurched  in.  "You  may  hear  strange  things 
to-night,"  he  saia  hurriedly,  "and  of 
these  I  have  come  to  tell  you  and  also 
to  say  that  you  need  have  no  fear  if  you 
stay  inside  the  igloo.  But  there  is  death 
outside." 

Into  Jock's  mind  shot  the  vision  of  the 
mangled  and  feather-clad  Husky  whose 
torn  body  they  had  found  after  just  such 
a  night  as  this.  "It  is  the  wolves?"  he 
hazarded. 

OUT  of  the  darkness  came  the  noise 
of  Nanook  striking  hard  with  his 
flint  against  the  fragment  of  steel,  then 
a  steady  stream  of  tiny  red  sparks  which, 
directed  on  a  pinch  of  tinder  that  lay 
beside  the  stone  lamp,  gradually  wakened 
the  latter  into  a  glow.  In  another  mo- 
ment the  oily  wick  broke  into  a  dull 
yellow  flame  under  the  steady  blast  of  his 
round  and  puffing  cheeks.  Beside  it  the 
hunter  loomed,  an  indistinct  and  shape- 
less mass. 

"They  are  not  only  wolves  but  evil 
spirits,  for  in  them  are  the  souls  of  the 
bad  men  who  have  died  or  been  killed  on 
Hudson  Bay  for  many  years.  And  lest 
their  souls  run  free  over  the  whole  of 
the  land  the  Great  Spirit  gathered  them 
together  and  sent  them  to  this  island." 
Nanook  broke  off,  his  eyes  flashing,  his 
lips  compressed. 

"Go  on,"  said  MacTier  evenly.  An 
amazing  thought  was  stirring  within 
him. 

"It  is  a  strange  thing  to  tell,  but  the 
tribe  that  lives  here  has  seen,  and  there- 
fore knows.  For  many  winters  the 
wolves  ran  wild  and  there  was  no  war 
between  them  and  the  Huskies,  but  not 
long  ago  there  was  a  man  here  in  this 
very  place  who  went  mad,  and,  taking  no 
arms  with  him,  ran  shouting  into  the 
North,  and  because  his  spirit  was  wild 
like  their  own,  the  wolves  came  to  him 
and  made  him  their  master." 

"Who  was  that  man?"  demanded  Jock, 
interrupting  suddenly. 

"I  do  not  know,  but  only  know  that  he 
was  mad.  Sometimes  he  has  been  seen 
a  long  way  off  and  always  the  wolves 
are  with  him.  Him  they  obey  like  dogs 
that  have  been  whipped.  Together  they 
hunt  and  kill  and  together  they  eat, 
and  it  is  death  for  the  dog  or  the  man 
that  meets  them  when  it  is  dark." 

SALTY  BILL  rolled  over  in  his  robes 
and  sat  up  straight.  "Then  why  in 
blazes  don't  you  kill  him?  Mean  to  tell 
me  there's  a  whole  darned  tribe  held  up 
by  a  few  underfed  wolves  that  travel 
with  a  fool?" 

Nanook  shifted  ever  so  slightly.  "Per- 
haps to-night  he  will  run  through  the 
village,  and  then  if  my  friend  likes  to 
take  him  and  kill  him  he  will  get  much 
thanks,  and  it  may  be,"  added  the  hun- 
ter with  a  touch  of  satire,  "the  wealth 
of  five  black  foxskins.  More  than  this  I 
cannot  tell  you,  but  it  would  be  well  that 
if  you  hear  the  madman  hunting  you 
stay  inside." 

And  with  that  Nanook  disappeared 
and  behind  him  there  remained  silence 
till  Salty  Bill,  after  peering  uncertainly 
into  the  face  of  Sergeant  MacTier,  broke 
into  a  stream  of  oaths.  "Mad!"  he  ex- 
claimed viciously.  "Of  course  the  wolves 
are  mad,  and  the  man  that  drives  them, 
and  you,  too,  MacTier,  and  myself,  and 
Nanook,  and  the  whole  damned  outfit. 
We're   all   mad  or  we'd   never  be   here. 
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And  what's  more  we'll  stay  here  till  we 
rot,  or  freeze  to  death." 

But  Sergeant  MacTier  had  plunged  in- 
to profound  contemplation.  In  the  glim- 
mering light  of  the  oil  lamp  his  eyes  had 
turned  to  a  cold  steel  grey.  Bill  looked 
at  him  wonderingly.  However  arduous 
or  perilous  circumstances  might  be,  this 
man  seemed  invariably  to  be  able  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  them  some  new  phase  of 
courage  and  resource.  Presently  the  ser- 
geant's voice  came  in. 

"Bill,"  he  said  with  extreme  delibera- 
tion, "I'm  thinking  that  we're  in  the 
middle  of  a  Chinese  puzzle  and  the  an- 
swer to  it  may  not  be  far  off.  Cast  back 
to  yon  wolf  that  saved  the  day  a  little 
while  ago.  Where  did  he  come  from, 
why  did  he  come?  Man,  man,  but  we're 
on  the  edge  of  strange  things." 

"Seeing  as  I  never  kept  no  menagerie," 
hazarded  the  skipper,  "I  ain't  much  of 
an  authority  on  the  habits  of  wolves, 
tame,  wild  or  mad,  but  I  reckon  he  ain't 
no  cross-tempered  bachelor  that  picked 
out  this  God-forsaken  island  to  live  on, 
and  that  where  there's  one  there's  more." 

BUT  just  then  MacTier  stretched  forth 
a  mighty  arm,  and  his  fingers  sank 
vise-like  into  the  skipper's  shoulders,  for 
in  that  instant  there  drifted  again  from 
the  wilderness  a  weird  and  heart-stilling 
sound.  This  time  it  was  not  one  wolf 
but  many.  Strung  along  the  horizon  they 
seemed  to  catch  up  the  wild  defiant  note 
and  fling  it  one  to  the  other  along  an 
interminable  line  that  grew  steadily 
nearer.  Finally  these  individual  howls 
blended  themselves  into  one  mocking  cas- 
cade that  mounted  to  the  very  stars  and 
set  the  whole  night  thrilling  with  a  vague 
and  suggestive  horror.  Over  the  cluster 
of  igloos  there  spread  a  silence  like  death 
while  the  very  domes  themselves  .appeared 
to  shrink  closer  to  earth  in  preparation 
for  the  onslaught.  Salty  Bill  turned 
purple  in  the  face  and  sat  stiffly,  slowly 
clasping  and  unclasping  his  knotted  and 
sinewy  hands,  while  Jock,  whose  face 
had  become  grimmer  than  ever,  blocked 
the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  with  boxes  and 
bundles*  and,  snuatting  behind  this  bar- 
ricade, extended  his  massive  arms  as 
though  prepared  to  destroy  by  main 
force  whatever  might  thrust  itself  be- 
tween the  rough  walls  that  led  into  the 
darkness. 

Nearer  and  nearer  swept  that  wild  and 
\iliiing  chorus,  till,  through  its  insensate 
eendo  could  be  caught  the  baying  of 
individual  wolves  whose  voices,  hoarse 
and  deep-throated,  rose  crashing  above  the 
sweeping  maelstrom.  By  this  time  the 
wave  had  reached  the  outskirts  of  the 
clustered  igloos  and,  dividing  itself  into 
rivulets  of  gaunt  and  leaping  forms, 
streamed  round  and  enveloped  each  in- 
dividual dome  as  the  mouths  of  great 
rivers  widen  to  encircle  individual  islets 
ere  they  reach  the  sea.  Closer  it  came, 
till,  through  the  two-foot  snow  wall,  the 
captives  could  almost  catch  the  sound  of 
panting  bodies  and  the  quick  pad-pad  of 
pointed  feet.  And  just  as  the  river  mov- 
ed on  it  encountered  one  lone  sleigh  dog 
that  had  failed  to  find  shelter  in  time. 
Instantly  on  its  cringing  carcase  there 
was  piled  a  yapping  mound.  In  the  still 
air  a  mingled  and  awful  cry  sounded 
more  fiercely,  and  there  came  sharply 
the  vicious  snap  of  long  and  locking  jaws, 
the  pitiable  and  muffled  scream  of  terror, 
and  finally  a  dull  snarling  and  ravening, 
as,  for  an  instant,  the  deluge  paused  to 
satisfy  the  hunger  of  its  grey  battalion. 
But  only  for  an  instant  this  lasted,  and 
on  it  swept,  till,  striking  the  shore  line, 
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it  swerved  northward  and  tore  headlong 
up  the  broad  fringe  of  ice  that  lay  flat 
and  gleaming  under  a  misty  moon.  Then, 
just  as  the  chorus  dwindled  there  was 
flung  back  to  the  cowering  village  a 
shout  of  human  laughter  wild  and  thrill- 
ing. 

Jock  felt  the  hair  rise  slowly  on  his 
head  and  instinctively  he  moved  over  and 
put  his  hand  on  Bill's  shoulder.  "That's 
done  with  for  to-night,"  said  the  big  man 
even,  "but,  God  knows,  it  was  bad 
enough.  Nanook  may  be  a  liar,  and  I 
don't  doubt  that  he  is,  generally  speak- 
ing. But  he  gave  us  the  truth  about 
this  business,  and  it's  as  well  we  were 
inside.     Now  get  to  sleep  if  you  can." 

After  which  he  sat  motionless  for  hours 
with  that  peal  of  laughter  ringing  shrill 
in  his  ears.  Death  he  had  seen,  of  man 
and  beast,  anguish  he  had  known  and 
witnessed,  for  to  those  who  love  the 
North  does  the  North  bring  strange  of- 
ferings that  tax  the  soul  of  her  wor- 
shippers. But,  thinking  of  all  he  had 
seen  and  heard,  these  was  not  anything 
upon  which  his  wandering  mind  could 
fasten  that  had  in  it  the  inhuman  and 
elemental  horror,  the  demoniacal  and  un- 
earthly significance  of  that  far-flung 
lauarh. 

Thus,  hour  after  hour,  and  long  after 
his  companion  had  dropped  into  a  restless 
slumber,  sat  Sergeant  MacTier,  till,  once 
again,  the  ghostly  heralds  of  dawn  stole 
up  the  white  streets  of  that  lonely  and 
shining  village. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

'Tp  HE  Nanook  who  pushed  his  way  into 
■1  the  igloo  next  morning  was  confident 
but  unusually  subdued.  To  Bill's  im- 
petuous questionings  he  seemed  at  first 
unwilling  to  reply,  till,  having  been  as- 
sured by  Jock  that  that  very  night  strong 
magic  would  be  made  for  the  hunters  of 
the  tribe,  he  became  slowly  more  com- 
municative. "There  was  no  harm  done 
by  the  evil  spirits,  except  that  one  dog, 
being  foolish,  was  eaten  alive,  but  he 
was  not  a  large  dog  and  he  could  not  pull 
much  so  it  does  not  matter." 

"But  where  do  these  wolves  come 
from?"  persisted  the  skipper.  "Where 
do  they  hang  out  and  why  can't  you 
round  up  your  hunters  and  make  a  job 
of  it?" 

"It  is  easy  to  talk,"  answered  Nanook 
bluntly.  "There  was  one  man  not  long 
ago  set  out  to  kill  them  and  he  has  not 
yet  returned,  and  we  know  that  he  will 
never  return.  We  cannot  leave  the  wo- 
men and  children  without  guard  and, 
what  is  more,  when  the  madman  laughs 
he  turns  all  our  bones  to  water  and  we 
cannot  shoot  straight." 

Jock  nodded  with  a  touch  of  sympathy. 
"I  can  understand  that  myself,  we  heard 
him." 

"But  it  is  worse,  much  worse!"  said 
Nanook  grimly.  "When  he  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  village  and  laughs  and 
asks  if  there  is  no  one  who  will  come  out 
and  talk  with  him!  We  know  that  all 
aiound  him  wait  the  wolves  who  do  not 
.speak  while  the  master  is  speaking,  and 
that  there  would  br-  much  death  but  little 
talk."  He  paused  for  a  moment  and 
shot  a  quick  glance.  "I  have  told  the 
men  of  the  tribe  that  to-night  they  will 
come  here  and  there  will  be  much  feast- 
ing and  after  that  there  will  be  strong 
magic.  It  will  be  well  for  you,"  he  added 
significantly,  "that  the  magic  be  very 
strong." 

To  be  continued. 
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The  Tale  of  the  Joy- 
ful Jane 

Continued  /rum  payt 

^ft  to  Corrie.     I  wish  I  could  pull  in  a 
r  who'd  cut  him  up  piecemeal,  hole 

"Father,   I   think   you're  horrid,     said 

,   who   was   not   a   bit  interested   in 

ices  or  virtues.    And  giving 

him  a  snappy  little  peck  on  the  forehead 

■he  depart.'.!  for  the  night. 

III. 

THERE   could   be   no   doubt  about  it. 
Corrie  was  a  golfing  Minotaur,  a  war 
profit  n  of  the  i  ■>.  a  loan 

and  hungry  Cassius,  all  rolled  thinly  into 
In  a  word  he  was  an  Argentomaniae, 
•ns  a  horrible  accusation  to  hurl, 
but  it  is  true.     In  the  vulgar  tongue,  he 
an  incorrigible  pot-hunter.     He  had 
a  burglar's  craving  for  plate.    Let  a  new 
trophy  be  presented  to  the  club  for  com- 
petition and   Corrie  would  regard   it  as 
a    fox    contemplates   a    plump    and    hap- 
rooster  that  has  ventured  recklessly 
into    No   Man's  Land.     After  taking   in 
sthetic  points,  he  would  weigh  it  in 
his   hands,   investigate   its   marks,    flip   it 
an  enquiring  finger  nail  to  hear  the 
musical  rinjr  of  the  metal,  and  then  sit 
down  to  figure  out  just  the  place  it  would 
occupy  best   in   his   trophy   cabinet.     He 
had  a  collection  of  prizes  that  would  have 
stocked     a     silversmith's     establishment. 
Cups  and  medals  and  salvers;  shields  and 
musrs  and  spoons.    He  went  about  amass- 
ing  metals   with   the   painstaking   enter- 
prise of  a  junkman,  and  the  ruthlessness 
of  a  Hun  prince  of  the  blood    looting  a 
church  altar  or  a  widow's  chateau.     To 
Bggest  that  he  was  unpopular  at  the  club 
ot  convey  the  proper  impression. 
The  Governors'  Challenge  Cup  was  a 
big  silver  tank  on  three  legs,  one  of  those 
monstrosities  that  are  excrescences  on  the 
[hide  of  the  royal  and  ancient  game.     As 
a  plutocratic  baby's  bathtub  it  would  have 
[possessed  virtues,  but  as  a  token  of  a 
r's  victory  it  was  a  gross  banality. 
it  represented  the  high-water  mark 
[of  Carsdale  golf. 

When  it  was  brought  into  the  club  din- 
ning room,  and  put  on  exhibition  prior  to 
iig  contest,  it  seemed  to  cast  a  leery 
blight  on  the  entire  establishment.  It 
was  a  jibe,  a  taunt,  a  sneer,  to  the  prole- 
tariat of  golf,  the  honest  rank  and  file  of 
ethe  course.  Everybody  knew  how  things 
would  turn  out.  A  few  brave  fellows, 
plucky  enough  to  put  up  some  kind  of  a 
fight,  would  turn  in  fair  cards,  but  Corrie 
would  wade  through  them,  playing  his 
bloodless,  soulless  game,  pack  the  cup 
into  its  box,  tuck  it  under  his  arm,  and 
take  it  to  his  lair.  It  was  not  the  cup 
itself,  not  the  lickings  it  involved,  that 
worried  members,  but  the  smirking, 
frosty  bumptiousness  of  Corrie.  Of 
course,  there  was  always  a  chance  that 
he  would  drop  dead  during  the  competi- 
tion, or  lose  an  arm  or  leg  by  some  favor- 
ing interposition  of  Providence.  But, 
apart  from  these  improbable  occurrences, 
the  cup  was  as  good  as  his. 

Tp  HE  sorest  man  in  the  entire  club  and 
-*■  county,  during  these  days,  was  Tom 
Jordan.  He  was  as  sore  as  a  boil,  an 
aching  tooth,  a  pet  corn  in  a  tight  shoe, 
a  licked  politician.  And  when  Tom  was 
sore,  he  was  sore,  and  the  world  knew 
about  it.     Things,   apart  from  the  Joy- 
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The  mild   antiseptic    odor 
vanishes    quickly    after 
use. 

At  All  Grocei 


Lever  Brothers 
Limited 
TORONTO 


C  A  X  J  DA'S    LEADIXG    HOTEL 


700  Rooms 
450  with  bath 


"Hty  Winmf 


Montreal 


European  plan 

exclusively 


Dominion  Square 

Centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  shopping  and  threatrical  district.  Service 
unsurpassed.  Rates  from  $2.00  upwards  per  day.  One  block  from  Canadian 
Pacific  (Windsor)  Station,  and  five  minutes  from  Grand  Trunk  (Bonaventure) 
Station.     Headquarters   for   Motor   Tourists. 

Further  particulars  and   information   on   application. 

JOHN  DAVIDSON,   Manager. 
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This   Knechtel    Cabinet    Makes 
Play  of   Kitchen    Drudgery 

Helps  you  get  the  meals.  Helps  you 
clean  up  afterwards.  Saves  mile3  of 
steps.  Saves  hours  of  weary  toil.  Makes 
cooking  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  task. 

The  Knechtel  Cabinet  has  all  the  latest 
improvements  and  is  made  in  sizes  for 
every  need  and  at  a  price  you  can  easily 
afford. 

Trade  Mark 


\m 


Knechtel  Cabinets  are 
aold  by  leading  furni- 
ture stores  in  nearly 
every  town  and  city. 
Post  yourself  on  their 
many  special  features  by 
sending  for  a  free  copy 
of  our  illustrated  book- 
let    "A." 


Registered 

THE  KNECHTEL  KITCHEN   CABINET 

CO.,  LIMITED 

HANOVER,    ONTARIO 


m 
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yravel  for  Business — 
Make  it  a  Pleasure 


Ten  thousand  miles  of  splendidly  equipped  road, 
traversing  and  opening  up  a  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  of  magnificent  country — forest  and 
stream,  prairie  and  mountain. 

Direct  Route  between  Eastern  and  Western  Canada  and  the  Pacific  Coast 


With    through     tickets    and    connections    via 

Toronto,  Winnipeg:   or  Vancouver  for  all 

points  in   Canada  or  the  United   States. 

Full  information  on  fare*,  routes,  or  for  descriptive  literature, 
opportunities,  booklet,  etc.,  any  C.N.R.  agent,  or  write  General 
Passenger    Departments,    Toronto,    Montreal    or    Winnipeg. 


Tn  the  Dining  Car — 
Economy  and  Ser- 
vice unexcelled.  Meals 
a  la  carte  or  table 
d'hote.  Always  some- 
thing new  and  within 
reach.  You  will  like 
it.— 


ful  Jane,  were  not  going  at  all  well.  Mary 
had  not  been  quite  the  same  to  him  since 
he  suggested  new  avocations  for  Bob 
Beatson,  and  this,  added  to  the  impending 
triumph  of  Corrie,  made  the  world  rather 
a  vale.  Mrs.  Jordan  was  a  kind  of  Swedish 
neutral,  which  means  she  preserved  out- 
ward impartiality,  but  inwardly  gave 
much  aid  and  comfort  to  the  anti-Tom 
confederation. 

Jordan  saw  Bob  at  the  Country  Ckib 
now  and  again,  but  the  youngster  never 
seemed  to  care  for  a  full-blooded  game. 
He  would  make  a  bluff  at  it  but,  when  a 
man  goes  out  with  just  a  pretty  girl  and 
a  mashie,  and  they  cut  across,  regardless 
of  the  plan  of  the  artist  who  laid  out  the 
grounds,  it  is  fair  presumption  that  golf 
is  a  minor  interest. 

"Guess  a  straight  eighteen  hole  game 
would  rack  him  all  up,"  said  Tom  irrit- 
ably to  his  daughter.  "I  saw  him  hit  out 
real  savagely  with  a  toy  mashie  the  other 
day,  and  the  ball  went  a  full  hundred  feet, 
but  it  seemed  to  tucker  him  out  badly." 

"Yes,  you  see,"  said  Mary.  "He  has 
to  take  care  of  his  hands.  And  then  he  is 
always  seeking  for  ideas  and  inspirations. 
You  might  not  think  it,  but  he  has  always 
his  profession  in  mind.  He  is  like  you 
used  to  be,  though  not  quite  as  cross, 
when  you  were  thinking  out  the  Jane — 
always  pondering  things,  and  figuring 
out  plans  and  improvements." 

"When  I  went  out  to  think,  I  didn't  take 
a  girl  with  me,"  he  grunted. 

"Perhaps  you  might  have  come  on 
quicker  if  you  had,"  she  answered  flip- 
pantly. 

"Huh!"  he  retorted. 

"You'd  be  astonished,  father,  to  know 
what  ideas  and  plans  come  into  his  mind 
when  he  rambles  over  the  course,"  she 
smiled.  She  was  always  smiling  these 
days,  even  when  he  was  grumpiest,  he 
meditated  darkly. 

"I  daresay  I  should,"  he  replied. 

"He  is  going  to  play  real  golf  from  now 
on,"  she  said.  "I've  told  him  that  he 
ought  to.  A  man's  got  to  be  a  mixer. 
Who  knows  what  it  may  lead  to?  He  may 
be  painting  the  portraits  of  most  of  the 
golf  folks  soon.  He  does  not  like  Mr. 
Corrie  either.  Mr.  Corrie  drove  into  us 
when  we  were  approaching  the  fifteenth 
green.  We  had  only  stopped  a  minute  or 
two  to  rest." 

"The  course  isn't  a  drawing  room,"  he 
replied.  "Still  that  Corrie  thinks  he 
owns  the  place.  He'll  think  so  still  more 
after  the  cup  contest  is  over." 

"I  suppose  he's  sure  to  win?"  she  asked. 

"Unless  Providence  intervenes,"  he  re- 
plied with  that  gloominess  with  which 
faith  regards  Providence  in  trying  situa- 
tions. 

"Bob  sent  in  his  entry  to-day.    He  said  1 
he  might  as  well  be  in  the  swim,"  she 
told  him. 

"Swim!"  he  scoffed.    "It  will  be  in  the 
sink.     What  on  earth  does  he  pick  out  a 
itch  competition  for  as  a  starter?" 

"He   can't   do   worse  than   get    beaten, 
like  the  rest  of  you,"  she  replied  unfeel- 
ingly.   "Then  acrain  he  hasn't  the  Conic 
scare  on  him  like  other  players  seem  toil 
have." 

"Well,  if  by  some  miracle  he  can  put  a 
fence  between    Corrie  and   that  cup,   I'll 
think  a  mighty  lot  better  of  his  art,"  hel 
said.     "But,  Mary,  don't  make  a  mistake!-; 
and  be  too  friendlv  with  young  Beatson 
He  might  get  notions  into  his  head." 

"Why,  father,  what  kind  of  notions?' 
she  asked  in  wide-eyed  innocence. 

"Oh!  Just  notions,"  he  answerec 
vaguely.  "And  remember,  Mary,  hi 
hasn't  a  dollar  in  the  world,  and  preciou: 
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DROP  ON  A  CORN! 
LIFT  CORNS  OUT 
WITH  FINGERS 


Hurt?  No,  not  one  bit! 
Just  drop  a  little  Freezone  on 
that  touchy  corn,  instantly  it 
stops  aching  then  you  lift  that 
bothersome  corn  right  off.  Yes 
magic!  Costs  only  a  few  cents. 


MJJJ 


Why  wait?  Your  druggist  sells 
a  tiny  bottle  of  Freezone  for  a  few 
cents,  sufficient  to  rid  your  feet  of 
every  hard  corn,  soft  corn,  or  corn 
between  the  toes,  and  calluses, 
without  soreneil  or  irritation. 
Freezone  is  the  much  talked  of 
discovery  of  the  Cincinnati  genius. 
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Hair  on  the  Underarm 

Removed  with  El-Rado 


Women    fairly    revel    in    the   comfort   and   clean- 
liness of  hairfree   underarms. 

El-Rado    removes    hair    from    the    face,    neck,    un- 
derarms   or    limbs    in    the    same    simple    way    that 
water     removes     dirt.       The    sanitary     lotion    first 
dissolves    the    hair     then    it    is    washed    off.      It    is 
I    the    most    agreeable    and    "womanly"    method. 

El-Rado    is    absolutely    harmless,    and    does    not 
increase  or  coarsen   later  hair  growth. 

Users    of    powdered    depilatories    will    find    that 
•    an    occasional    use   of    El-Rado    li-iuid    is    good    for 
the    skin. 

for    "El-Rado"    hair    remover   at   any    toilet 
goods  counter.     Two  sizes.   50c,  and   $1.00.   Money- 

iback  guarantee. 
If    you    prefer,    we    will    fill    your    order   by 
mail,  if  you  write  enclosing  stamp-,  or  com. 

PILGRIM  MFG.  CO..   1 12  E.   19th  Street,  New  York 
CANADIAN   ADDRESS,  132  St.  Paul  W.,   Montreal 
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lifted   Ads.    Get   Right    Down    to 
Direct  Results.      Try  One  in   This 
Paper.        For    rates    see 
Classified  Column. 


little  chance  of  making  any.  One  of  these 
days  you'll  be  a  pretty  rich  woman,  if 
all  goes  right." 

"Father!"  And  she  rose  from  her 
chair.    "If  anybody  else  said  such  a  thing 

I  should  say  he  was  a "     Then   she 

paused. 

"A  what?"  he  asked  rumblingly. 

"Just  what  you  call  that  Mr.  Corrie.    I 

should  say  you  were  a  snob."    And 

with  such  undaughterly  remark  she  left 
him  to  cogitate,  flinging  back  to  him  a 
smile  and  a  kiss  at  the  door  to  neutralize 
the  sting. 


IV. 

IN  the  club  room  was  the  deepest  gloom. 
The  run  of  the  draw  had  brought  Cor- 
rie against  the  club's  likeliest  men,  and 
they  had  gone  down  like  ninepins.  Beat- 
son  had  experienced  phenomenal  luck. 
First  he  got  a  bye,  then  played  the  worst 
man  in  the  competition,  managing  to 
foozle  home  a  hole  or  so  ahead,  and  then 
his  third  opponent  scratched.  The  fourth 
round  was  a  contest  of  dubs.  Bob's  op- 
ponent could  do  nothing  right  while  Bob 
himself  was  little  better,  but  just  good 
enough  to  win  in  a  horrible  encounter,  and 
land  into  the  final — the  scrubbiest  finalist 
the  competition  had  ever  known.  Little 
wonder  the  club  was  in  dark  despair. 

A  few  of  the  more  frivolous  minded 
sought  to  give  a  sporting  fillip  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  shoot  a  joy  dart  or  two  into 
spectral  gloom. 

"Isn't  there  a  sporting  soul  in  all  this 
mob  of  undertakers?"  enquired  Stokes,  a 
giddy  young  broker.  "A  hundred  to 
twenty-five  on  Corrie." 

"If  you  are  really  wanting  spending 
money,  why  don't  you  send  the  hat  round 
nicely?"  grunted  Marchbank,  the  club 
secretary. 

"Hundred  to  twenty  then,  old  dear," 
answered  Stokes.  "Come  on,  some  of 
you.  Show  your  sporting  blood  and  give 
the  lad  a  show  of  backing." 

There  was  a  grizzled  old  Scotsman,  a 
visitor  from  a  neighboring  club,  sitting  in 
a  corner.  His  name  was  MacDougall,  and 
what  he  did  not  know  about  golf  and  golf- 
ing was  not  worth  knowing.  He  looked 
up  from  his  benedictine,  and  fixed  Stokes 
with  his  glittering  eye. 

"I'll  take  that,"  he  said,  to  the  general 
astonishment.  MacDougall  was  rather 
notorious  for  his  extreme  carefulness. 
"We  ought  to  encourage  the  lad.  I've 
known  him  since  he  was  a  baby,  and  his 
people  before  him.  Just  a  hundred  to 
twenty,   eh,    Stokes?" 

"Double  it,  or  more,  if  you  like.  Say 
five  hundred  to  one  hundred,"  offered 
Stokes. 

"I'm  no  plutocrat,"  said  MacDougall. 
"But  make  it  double,  two  hundred  to  forty. 
There's  always  a  chance.  Corrie  might 
get  lumbago  or  something  like  that.  I 
win  if  Beatson  gets  the  cup?" 

"That  suits  me,"  replied  Stokes.  "He's 
as  likely  to  get  lumbago  as  that  lawn- 
mower  out  there.  He  only  gets  what  no- 
body wants  him  to  get,  and  that's  not 
lumbago."     They  were  an  unfeeling  lot. 

Jordan  gave  MacDougall  a  lift  back  to 
town  in  his  Jane.  He  knew  the  old  Scot, 
and  was  suspicious.  If  the  old  man  had 
broken  out  into  philanthropy  toward  a 
stock  broker,  it  was  a  conclusive  sign  .of 
senile  decay. 

"A  sporty  little  flutter,  that  of  your's 
Mac,"  said  Jordan. 

"Just  an  impulsive  fancy,"  replied  Mac- 
Dougall. Jordan  knew  that  his  compan- 
ion   was    as    much    given    to    impulsive 
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-howMrs.Kncx 

has  made 

delicious 

dishes  from 

"left-overs"that 

used  to  be 

thrown  away 

l^\ON'T  throw  away  those 

*-*  odds  and  ends,  those  lit- 
tle dabs  of  left-overs — save 
them!  You  can  use  them  to 
make  many  truly  appetizing 
dishes  by  combining  them 
with  KnoxSparlding  Gelatine. 

,\  1  rs.  Knox  has  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  working  out 
dozens  of  attractive  recipes  for 
made -over  dishes  with  the 
chief  idea  of  helping  you  to 
save  the  left-overs  that  would 
ordinarily    be    thrown    away. 

The  results  of  her  work  are  con- 
tained in  her  new  book,  "Pood 
Economy" — a  book  that  contains 
138  recipes  and  many  suggestions 
for  worth-while  household  econo- 
mies that  will  help  patriotic  house- 
wives to  practice  real  war-time 
economy. 


Do  not  fail 

to  send  for  this 
book.  It  is  free. 
A  post  card  re- 
quest will  brim; 
it  to  you  if  you 
mention  roar 
dealer's  name 
and  uddr.  - 


Charles  B.  Knox  Gelatine  Co. ,  Inc. 
Dept.  C,  1*  8L  Paul  St.  W.,  Montreal,  Qoe. 

KNOX 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE 


H|    SPEND  a  few  days,  a  week 

or  a  week-end  at   this  popular 
Resort  Hotel,  noted  for  Service, 
Cuisine  and  Appointments. 
ON  Trie  OCEAN  FRONT 

Hot  and  Cold  Salt  Water  in  all 
baths.  Orchestra.  Golf  privileges. 
Special  Spring  Rates.    Booklet. 
NEWLIN  HAINES  CO. 
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Milk  in  a  Better  Form 

Junket  is  simply  milk  that  is  more  enjoyable  and  more  easily 
digested.  That  is  why  it  is  such  an  excellent  food,  especially 
for  children. 

That  is  why  physicians  and  nurses  recommend  it  so  highly;  and 
why  your  mother  and  grandmother  served  it — as  a  food  for  the 
little  ones,  as  a  dessert  for  grown-ups. 


MADE»WrA  MILK 

And  Junket  is  so  good  as  to  attract  and  delight  even  those  who  do 
not  care  for  milk.  It  can  be  made  into  a  wide  variety  of  dainty 
desserts,  quickly,  easily  and  economically.  Frozen,  it  makes  an 
excellent  ice  cream. 

Serve  Junket.  See  how  the  children  enjoy  it!  Give  them  all  they 
want,  as  you   would   milk. 

Send  3c  for  Recipe  Booklet  and  Samples  (enough  for  12  dishes)  or  12c  for 
full   package  of    10  Tablets. 

Sold  by  Grocers  and  Druggists 

Chr.  Hansen's  Canadian 
Laboratory 


Dept.  A. 


Toronto,  Canada 


"Nesnah"    is   Junket   prepared    with    sugar   and    in 
4  flavors.     Made   in  a  jiffy.     Try  a  package — 10c. 


A  Breakfast  Recipe 


For  a  real  appetizing  breakfast  try 

Fearman'i  Star   Brand  Breakfast    Bacon 

Its  delicious,   satisfying  flavor    arouses    the    dull 
appetite  and  pleases  the  most  fastidious    taste. 
Try  this  bacon  for  the  hard-to-please  men  folk 
Fearman's  Bacon  is  sugar  cured.     It  is    the 
product  of  the    choicest    Canadian     Hogs. 

ilk  four  crater  far  thi  offtMng  Ftormmn'i  Star  Brand 
Brtaktait  Baton. 

THEF.  W.  FEARMAN  CO.,  LIMITED 

HAMILTON.  ONTARIO 
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fancies  in  finance  as  a  wheelbarrow  is  to 
amorousness. 

"But  look  at  Bob's  performance. 
Enough  to  make  a  man  shiver,"  said  Tom. 

"Beat  his  man,  didn't  he?"  enquired 
MacDougall.  "What's  the  use  of  punish- 
ing your  mount  when  the  race  is  in  your 
hand?  A  good  jockey  doesn't  ride  his 
horse  all  out.  A  nose  is  as  good  as  twenty 
lengths,  and  a  good  sportsman  doesn't 
make  a  show  of  his  adversary." 

"You  think  Bob  has  a  chance?"  asked 
Jordan. 

"Golf's  a  funny  game,  Tom,"  said  Mac- 
Dougall sententiously.  "That's  its  charm. 
Everybody  else,  playing  against  Corrie, 
has  been  licked  before  he  got  to  the  first 
tee.  In  '97  I  was  in  Scotland  and  at  Muir- 
field  saw  a  Scotch  undergraduate  laddie, 
Jack  Allan,  with  not  a  hundred  to  one 
chance,  as  it  was  thought,  lift  the  ama- 
teur championship  of  Great  Britain 
against  the  pick  of  the  land.  It's  a  funny 
game." 

THAT  evening  Tom  Jordan  was  more 
silent  than  usual,  his  daughter  more 
exuberantly  joyful. 

"Going   to    the   final    to-morrow?"    he. 
asked   Mary. 

"Rather!  Wouldn't  miss  it  for  worlds," 
she  answered. 

"I  should  think  you'd  hate  to  see  your 
friends  slaughtered  by  a  butcher  like 
Corrie,"  he  said. 

"You've  got  to  stand  by  them,  win  or 
lose,"  she  replied,  with  cheery  sports- 
manship. 

"And  you  think  Bob  has  a  chance?"  he 
enquired. 

"Golf's  a  funny  game,"  she  declared. 

It  was  MacDougall's  reflection.  Jordan 
was  not  superstitious,  but  was  prone  to  be 
influenced  by  coincidence.  The  night  was 
yet  young.  He  decided  he  would  take  a 
breath  of  air.  So,  putting  on  hat  and 
coat,  he  strolled  along  to  the  club.  There 
was  a  festive  crowd  in  the  billiard  room. 
Corrie  was  there.  Beatson  at  the  billiard 
table  was  putting  up  an  unusually  good 
game.  Some  of  the  members  were  chaff- 
ing him  on  the  long  odds  that  prevailed 
Inst  him,  and  he  was  taking  it  all  very 
cheerily, 

"Come  on,  Tom,"  shouted  a  friend 
across  the  room.  "Any  part  of  five  hun- 
dred at  five  to  one  on  Corrie  for  to- 
morrow. How  big  a  piece  of  it  do  you 
want?" 

Tom  saw  Corrie's  tight  shut  mouth 
open  the  least  bit  to  smile. 

"I'll  take  the  bunch,"  replied  Jordan. 

There  was  a  roar  of  laughter  and  ap- 
plause. Young  Beatson  stopped  as  he 
was  about  to  make  a  stroke  and  looked 
over  at  Mary's  father,  frankly  pleased. 

His  home  lay  in  the  same  direction  as 
Jordan's,  so  they  strolled  along  together. 

"That  was  a  mighty  nice  compliment, 
Mr.  Jordan,"  Bob  said.  "I  don't  want  to 
talk  about  chances,  but  I'll  do  my  best  to 
give  you  a  sporting  run  for  your  money." 

"Go   to   it.   Bob,"   said   Jordan.     "Lick 

Corrie  and  I'll .     By  Jupiter,  I'll  let 

you  paint  Mary's  portrait." 

Bob  expressed  utmost  gratification,  but 
did  not  feel  called  upon  to  say  that  the 
work  was  already  far  advanced.  It  does 
not  do  to  tell  fathers  everything,  all  at 


V. 


WITH  all  golfing,  and  some  barbarian, 
Carsdale  behind  him  Corrie  drove 
off  from  the  first  tee,  a  long  ball,  straight 
down  the  middle  of  the  course.  Bob  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  line.     The  stroke  was 
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Ltght  Four  Model  QO 
Touring  Car 


The  Thrift  Car 


THE   more  people    demand    of  them-  This    car    is    as    beautiful.    comfortable 
selves,  the  more  they  value  a  car.  and  desirable  as  it  is  efficient  and 

The  more  people  demand  of  a  car,  the  thrifty. 

more  they  value  the  Overland.  How  much  time  are  you  losing? 

Appearand,    Performance,   Comfort,  Service  and  Price 

Willys-Overland,  Limited 

\\  illys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Wagons 

Head  Office  and  Works,   West  Toronto,  Ontario 

Branches:   Montreal,  Que.,   Winnipeg,  Man..   Regina,  Sask. 
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WhatQ) Means  to  the  Woman 
Who  Loves  Her  Home. 

To  her,  "CANADA  PAINT'  means  brightness,  cleanliness 
and  good  cheer.  She  always  associates  C.  P.  with  happiness, 
because  she  is  happiest  in  her  home.  Whether  it's  the  outside  of 
the  house  to  be  painted — or  the  kitchen  floor  and  walls— or  the 
hardwood  floors  to  be  varnished — or  the  woodwork  or  furniture 
to  be  stained— she  KNOWS  that  she  will  find  exatfly  what  she 
wants  and  the  best,  in  the  C.  P.  line  of  Paints,  Stains  and 
Varnishes,  etc  So  you  see,  C.  P.  means  a  lot  to  the  woman 
who  loves  her  home. 

DECORATIVE  SERVICE  FREE.  Send  forcolor  schemes 
and  suggestions  for  finishing  any  part  of  the  exterior  or  interior 
of  your  building. 

"What,  When  and  How  To  Paint"— the  dictionary  of 
successful  painting— sent  free  to  every  woman  who  writes  for  it. 

THE  CANADA  PAINT  CO.  LIMITED, 

Makers  of  the  famous  "ELEPHANT  BRAND"  While  Lead. 
572  William  Street,  Montreal.         112  Sutherland  Ave.,  Winnipeg. 


Big  Spare-Time  Money  for  YOU 

We  want  good,  steady,  reliable  persons — resident  representatives — 
who  would  like  to  make  $10.00  to  $25.00  extra  cash  each  month 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  their  present  duties. 

It  is  easy,  pleasant,  profitable  spare-time  work — it  does  not  require 
previous  selling  experience — we  tell  you  how. 


Write  for  particulars, 
proposition." 


Just  say  on  a  postal  card — "Send  me  your 
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the  whippy,  graceful  sweep  of  the  golfer 
who  has  learned  his  game  in  the  classic 
schools — easy  stand,  smooth  swing,  na- 
tural follow  through.  Corrie,  and  others, 
seeing  the  manner  of  the  smiting,  knew 
there  might  be  a  game  after  all.  Both 
approaches  were  played  faultlessly,  and 
with  a  couple  of  putts  each  they  halved 
the  hole.  Thereafter  the  gallery  settled 
down  to  a  real  fight.  The  dark  horse  was 
a  goer,  and  knew  track  tricks,  wherever 
he'd  learned  them. 

The  next  three  holes  were  halved  in  par 
golf,  every  stroke  a  fighting  blow,  nothing 
asked,  nothing  given,  nothing  wasted. 
Then  there  was  a  break  in  the  monotony, 
a  long  putt  at  the  fifth  giving  Corrie  the 
lead. 

At  the  seventh  Beatson  squared  the 
game,  and  they  turned  on  equal  terms  af* 
the  ninth.  Corrie  was  playing  with  ma- 
chine-like exactness,  Beatson  less  careful 
and  precise,  but  saving  himself  in  tight 
pinches  by  dash  and  brilliance  that  made 
his  game  the  more  delightful  of  the  two  to 
watch.  Jordan  was  in  the  seventh  heaven 
of  delight,  the  more  so  as  a  new  anxiety 
appeared  on  Corrie's  face  now  and  again. 
It  was  improbable  that  the  faultless  play- 
ing could  be  maintained.  One  or  the  otheT 
would  crack  presently,  and  the  advantage 
usually  is  with  the  steady,  rather  than  the 
brilliant  man.  At  the  eleventh,  without 
any  warning  at  all,  it  seemed  that  the 
crack  had  come.  A  bit  of  bad  luck  in 
the  lie  from  the  tee  put  Bob  at  disadvan- 
tage, and  Corrie  snapped  the  hole,  like  a 
terrier  bolting  a  rabbit.  At  the  twelfth 
Bob  found  a  bad  bunker  with  a  plucky, 
hazardous  shot,  and  lost  the  hole  hope- 
lessly, while  at  the  thirteenth  an  uncanny 
long  approach  putt  from  the  very  edge  of 
the  green  ran  down  for  Corrie,  leaving  his 
antagonist  no  chance  at  all.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  even  game  had  turned  into  a 
procession.  With  three  down  and  five  to 
play  the  match  appeared  to  be  as  good  as 
over.  Jordan  and  Mary  were  in  extreme 
gloom.  Stokes  chaffed  MacDougall  about 
the  bet. 

"Guess  it's  my  lucky  day,"  he  said  with 
a  laugh. 

"The  game's  not  finished  till  the  win- 
ning stroke  goes  down,"  replied  the  Scot. 

"Rotten  luck  at  this  stage  of  the  game," 
conceded  Stokes. 

"So  long  as  your  man  keeps  his  courage 
up,  there's  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,"  re 
plied  MacDougall.  "I  remember  Johnny 
Ball  being  the  wrong  side  of  Dormy  Five, 
and  winning  all  five  in  a  row,  and  then 
the  decider  for  good  measure." 

THERE  was  a  water  hazard  at  the 
fourteenth.  Corrie,  with  better  local 
knowledge,  played  short,  and  to  the  right. 
Beatson  went  neck  or  nothing  for  the 
green  beyond,  a  glorious  long  ball.  It 
seemed  to  be  clearing  the  obstacle,  and 
then  a  gust  of  wind  caught  it,  beat  it 
down,  and  it  fell  with  an  ominous  splash 
into  the  pond.  And  there  it  floated,  a 
tantalizing  white  speck  on  the  water. 
Playing  the  odd,  Corrie  reached  the  green. 
Beatson  under  ground  rules  was  entitled 
to  drop  behind  and  lose  a  stroke.  He 
stood  a  moment  on  the  edge  of  the  pond 
considering,  then  selected  a  short-faced, 
stubby  kind  of  niblick-mashie  and  waded 
into  the  pond,  amid  the  uproarious  shouts 
of  the  mob  who  loved  sporting  chances. 
MacDougall  appeared  to  be  in  an  ecstacy, 
and  stood  rubing  his  hands. 

"Just  what  Freddy  Tait  did  at  Prest- 
wick  in  '99,"  he  said. 

There  was  a  splash  and  a  jet  of  water 
shot  forward,  concealing  the  ball  for  the 
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moment.    Then  it  was  seen  pitching  near 
the  green  and  running  toward  the  pin. 

he  recovery  put  Corrie  off  his  game. 
He  tried  to  run  down  a  long  one,  and 
missed,  Beatson  getting  back  a  hole.  The 
fifteenth  was  a  short  one,  necessitating  a 
mashie  pitch  over  sandy  waste  on  to  a 
sloping  green.  Bob  pitched  per- 
fectly, just  clearing  the  sand,  and  running 
on  with  a  spiral  cut  motion  that  pulled  it 
up  near  the  (lag.  Corrie  was  clearly  anxi- 
ous, and  overpitched.  The  ball  struck  the 
hard,  fast  green,  and  bounded  away  fifty 
yards. 

One  up  and  three  to  play.  Anybody's 
game  still.  By  careful  play  Corrie  man- 
aged to  snatch  a  half  at  the  sixteenth. 
The  seventeenth  was  the  hardest  hole  to 
win  back  on  the  whole  course,  being  an 
three.  Iloth  drives  were  good.  Then 
Corrie  showed  the  white  feather.  Instead 
of  taking  his  mashie  and  pitching  over  a 
bit  of  rough,  he  tried  to  run  through  with 
the  putter.  The  ball  hopped  hither  and 
thither  among  the  little  hummocks  and 
stopped  short  of  the  green. 

"Duffer's  golf,"  grunted  MacDougall. 

D  EATSON  went  to  his  mashie,  curved 
1-*  a  dainty  little  chip  over  the  rough, 
!  up  sweetly  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  hole.  Corrie  tried  to  run  down,  but 
failed  wretchedly.  All  square  and  one 
to  go. 

The  last  hole  was  the  hardest  of  the 
links.  There  was  a  high  hummocky  hill 
to  be  negotiated,  covered  with  thick 
bramble  and  fern.  Beyond  this  was  a 
grassy  plateau,  thirty  yards  or  so  wide, 
affording  an  excellent  lie  for  an  approach 
shot  to  the  green.  Both  men  reached  the 
spot  safely  with  irons.  There  was  left  a 
hundred-yard  shot  to  a  green  with  a  fast, 
tricky,  sloping  face. 

Playing  the  odd,  Corrie  got  there,  and 
i  stuck  on  the  edge  of  the  rough.  Beatson 
pitched  up  a  shot  that  dropped  on  the 
rim  of  the  green  and  stopped  on  the  upper 
edge  of  it.  Corrie  played  timorously, 
leaving  himself  a  long  putt.  He  hung  a 
long  time  over  the  stroke.  The  ball 
travelled  past  the  hole  and  then  flukily 
trickled  back  and  dropped  in.  Bob  had  a 
twelve-foot  putt  for  the  hole  and  match,  or 
he  might  play  for  a  half  and  safety.  He 
chose  the  big  risk,  and  gave  his  ball  a 
chance.  Straight  for  the  cup  it  ran.  It 
never  looked  like  missing,  and  dropped 
into  the  tin  with  a  decision  that  seemed  to 
be  the  reward  of  plucky,  decided  play. 

VI. 

"TpHE  club  house  was  crowded.  Pro- 
■»■  bably  that  accounted  for  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Jordan  was  not  able  to  find  his  daugh- 
ter after  the  tumult  had  died  down  some- 
what.    Daughters  are  difficult  that  way 

,  very  often.  Then  by  an  odd  coincidence 
he  found  that  young  Beatson  was  miss- 
ing. It  might  be  modesty  on  the  victor's 
part,  but  Jordan  doubted.  He  hopped 
happily  into  his  Jane.  It  had  been  a  per- 
fectly corking  day.  He  was  five  hundred 
to  the  good.  Corrie  looked  fearfully  glum, 
as  if  he  had  been  cruelly  robbed  of  his 

'  property.  Beatson  was,  after  all,  a  regu- 
lar kind  of  lad,  even  a  bit  more  than  that 
— game  as  a  pebble  and  not  a  dab  of  yel- 
low in  him.  It  was  an  awful  pity  he  did 
nothing  in  an  earning  capacity  but  paint. 
There  was  no  chance  for  him  in  Carsdale. 
If  the  folks  there  wanted  to  stick  their 
pictures  on  the  walls  in  gilt  frames,  they 
sent  a  photograph  to  an  "enlarger"  and 
he  did  his  worst.  Then  they  hung  the 
atrocity  over  the  antimacassar  in  the  par- 


The  Superb  "Muscles" 
of  a  Hand-Built  Tire 


Think  of  a  Marathon  Tire  in  the  MUM  term.-  as  you  would  of 
u  Marathon  runnel  or  other  trained  athlete — built  for  speed 
and  endurance,   with   Mi]>erb   mn  I    no   -uperHuous 

hulk     the  "muscles"  in  the  ca.-e  of  a  Marathon  tire  being 
lyer  on   layer  of  tested   fabric  anrl   pure   rubber,  built 
up  by  skilful  hands. 

For  the  motorist   who  prefer*   jervioe   i<<  adjustments — to 

whom  economy  is  not  solely  a  matter  of  first  cost — who  has 

ye!    failed   to  iind  a  favorite  among   tire-,   we  unreservedly 

mmend  Marathons.    Try  one,  and  reserve  .judgment! 


TUBES 


Angle    Tires    are    adjusted    on    the 
basis  of  5.000  miles. 

Runner   Tires  are  adjusted  on   the 
basis  of  3.500  mites. 

Plain  Treads   are   adjusted  on   the 
basis  of  3,500  miles. 

Use  Marathon  Laminated  Tubes — 
Grey  or  Red. 

Sold     At  All     Garages 


Made  by 

The  Marathon  Tire  &  Rubber    Co., 

ST.  CATHARINES,  ONTARIO 
Toronto  Office :     608  Yonge  Street 

American  Plant    at  Cuyahoga  FalU,  Ohio 


Boys- 


Boys  all  over  the  country  are  earning  lots  of  money  and  are  acquiring 
that  business  experience  which  comes  only  by  contact  with  men.  A 
card  will  bring  full  particulars  to  any  boy  or  his  parents. 
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Pushing  the   Production 

\0R  the  love  of  Mike,  there  goes 
that  darned  main  shaft  again."  So 
spoke  Wallis,  superintendent  of  the 
Sterling  Munition  Works,  to  his  fore- 
man. "It's  not  enough  that  I  get  held  up 
with  bad  varnish  and  rough  boring  and 
have  to  close  down  for  four  days,  but 
something  else  has  got  to  come  along  to 
improve  matters.  I  suppose  this  means 
sending  the  gang  home  to-day,  as  well  as 
laying  off  the  night  shift.  What  the 
deuce  is  the  matter  with  that  shaft  any- 
way; that's  the  fourth  time  it  has  broken 
in  the  same  place  during  the  month. 
What'll  we  do?" 

"Well,"  said  the  foreman,  "I  hate  to 
send  the  gang  home,  they  have  lost  too 
much  time  altogether  lately,  and  they're 
beginning  to  get  sick  of  it.  Wait  a 
moment,  let's  have  a  talk  to  that  new 
millwright  who  came  in  yesterday.  Hey, 
George,  come  here.  What  about  this 
shaft?  How  soon  can  you  fix  it?  When 
can  we  start  running;  to-morrow,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"To-morrow?  Why  to-morrow?  I'll 
have  you  running  inside  of  an  hour. 
Don't  let  those  men  go  home,"  said 
George. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  the  foreman, 
"that  can't  be  fixed  in  an  hour,  that  con- 
founded shaft  is  all  out  of  alingnment 
and  will  have  to  be  taken  down.  We 
might  as  well  do  it  right  this  time.  Come 
on,  get  busy." 

"All  right,"  said  the  millwright.  "I'll 
get  busy,  but  I  still  tell  you  I  can  get  you 
running  inside  of  an  hour,  alignment  or 
no  alignment." 

"Well,  you've  got  to  show  us,"  said  the 
superintendent  and  foreman  together.  "If 
you  can  do  that,  you're  some  millwright, 
and  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  staff." 
"Sure  I  will  show  you.  Let  me  have 
your  chauffeur  and  car  for  about  twenty 
minutes.  I  want  to  run  down  to  Darling 
Brothers,  Limited,  in  Prince  St.  They 
manufacture  the  Clark  Flexible  Coupling. 
I've  used  them  before.  They  are  the  very 
thing,  either  for  an  emergency  or  every- 
day use.  You  see,  the  Clark  Flexible 
Coupling  is  a  strong,  simple  and  compact 
device  consisting  of  two  sprocket  cut 
flanges  held  flexibly  together  by  a  roller 
chain.  This  allows  automatic  adjustment 
to  all  positions  of  alignment,  and  gives 
perfect  flexibility  at  all  times  and  in  all 
directions.  So  you  see,  Mr.  Wallis,  this  is 
just  the  thing  we  want,  and  I  am  sure  the 
shaft  will  never  break  again— at  least,  not 
in  the  same  place.  What  do  you  sav, 
shall  I  get  one?" 

"Sure,  get  one,"  said  Wallis.  "And  if  it 
does  what  you  say  it  will,  I'll  give  you  a 
(rood  cigar  and  maybe  something  else. 
Hurry  now  and  get  back." 

The  coupling  was  installed,  and  about 
a  month  later  the  superintendent  called 
the  millwright  into  the  former's  office 
where  the  following  conversation  took 
place. 

Said  the  superintendent:  "Well,  George, 
I  see  your  'Clark  Coupling'  is  running  to 
form  as  you  predicted,  and  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  of  telling  you  that  its 
installation  was  the  means  of  our  living 
up  to  our  promise  on  delivery,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  prestige.  How  much 
an  hour  are  you  getting,  George?"  Said 
George.  "I'm  getting  45c,  sir."  "No," 
said  the  superintendent,  "you've  made  a 
mistake.  You  mean  you  were  getting  45c, 
you  are  now  getting  50c,  and  incidentally 
you  will  be  known  as  the  "foreman"  mill- 


wright. Continue  to  suggest  along  the 
same  lines,  and — one  never  knows,  eh, 
George?"— Advt. 


The  Tale  of  the  Joy- 
ful Jane 

Continued  from  page  87. 

lor,  a  perpetual  penance  to  their  off- 
spring. It  was  an  awful  pity  that  all 
Bob's  punch  and  pep  would  be  wasted  on 
spotty  cows  and  sporty  ladies.  He  knew 
there  were  pictures  that  sold  for  thou- 
sands and  even  hundreds  of  thousands, 
but  the  artist  had  to  be  dead  a  few  cen- 
turies before  his  market  boomed,  which 
was  an  inconvenient  kind  of  arrangement, 
and  of  no  value  whatever  in  an  argument 
with  butcher,  baker,  or  candlestick-maker. 
Still,  he'd  keep  his  word.  Bob  should 
paint  Mary's  portrait.  If  it  wasn't  too 
bad,  he  might  take  Mrs.  Jordan  next,  and, 
if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  —  by 
Jehoshaphat!  no  one  should  say  he  skulked 
— he'd  climb  the  altar  of  sacrifice  himself, 
and  be  painted. 

He  was  sorry  to  have  missed  Bob,  for 
he  had  meant  to  take  him  home  to  dinner. 
He  drove  in  at  the  back  gate  of  his  home, 
put  the  car  into  the  garage,  and  entered 
the  house  by  the  kitchen  door.  He  went 
into  the  dining  room.  The  windows  were 
open  leading  to  the  veranda.  Outside 
stood  Mary  and  Bob  in  very  earnest  con- 
versation. Just  as  Jordan  was  about  to 
cough  discreetly  and  retire  tunefully,  he 
heard  Bob  giving  certain  opinions  on 
automobiles.  He  had  ho  compunction 
whatever  about  listening. 

The  young  cub  was  actually  pulling  the 
Joyful  Jane  to  bits.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful success,  Bob  was  admitting,  had  a 
ripping  good  engine,  stood  up  to  its  work 
man  fashion,  but,  from  the  artistic  point 
of  view,  was  rather  appalling.  It  was 
rural,  bucolic,  Carsdaley.  Jordan  list- 
ened, aghast  at  the  presumption,  as  the 
two  talked  of  streamline,  shape,  style, 
color,  finish,  until  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer.  He  stepped  through  the  window, 
and  Bob  rose  politely  from  his  chair  to 
greet  him. 

"I  must  be  off,"  he  said.  "I  just  stepped 
in  for  a  minute." 

"I  hunted  high  and  low  for  you  at  the 
club  to  ask  you  to  dinner,"  explained 
Jordan.  "We'd  like  you  to  stay.  Never 
mind  about  dressing.  We  are  plain  folks." 
Mary  looked  demurely  grateful,  and 
went  indoors  to  help  her  mother  with  the 
preparations. 

"Well,  it  has  been  a  great  day,"  said 
Mr.  Jordan,  dropping  into  a  chair.  "I'm 
just  tickled  to  death  you  trimmed  Corrie, 
and  trimmed  him  at  his  best.  He's  been 
cock  of  the  walk  too  long.  But,  I  say, 
what's  that  I  heard  you  saying  about  my 
car?" 

"You  don't  mean  that  you  heard  me?" 
asked  Bob.  "It  must  have  sounded  aw- 
fully rotten  form,  from  your  guest,  too." 
"Never  mind  about  that,"  said  Jordan. 
"The  public  is  a  pretty  fair  judge  of 
cars,  and  I've  sold  a  tidy  bunch  of  thou- 
sands of   them." 

"Yes,  it's  a  good  car,  in  parts,"  replied 
Bob.  "The  pity  is  that  it  ought  to  be 
such  a  lot  better.  The  engineering  part 
is  all  right,  but  when  you  come  to  the 
artistic  part,  it  falls  down  badly." 

"A  thousand's  the  price,"  said  Jordan. 
"No  more,  no  less." 

"I  think  the  improvement  would  cost 
no  more,"  answered  Bob.  "Ugliness  is 
more  expensive  than  beauty.    In  an  ama- 
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teurish  sort  of  way  I  have  thought  a  lot 
about  car  styles  and  appearance."  And 
he  launched  forth  into  a  learned  disser- 
tation about  automobiles  that  made  Jor- 
dan open  his  eyes.  The  kid  knew  some- 
thing besides  painting  and  golf. 

"The  idea,"  continued  Bob,  "is  to  make 
the  beauty  of  the  body  match  the  quality 
of  the  mechanism.  In  one  way  anything 
satisfies  the  general  public  that  is  shiny 
and  splashy,  and  will  carry  its  load,  but 
if  I  have  the  right  idea  of  your  notions,  I 
don't  think  that  will  satisfy  you.  You 
want  to  turn  out  a  car  that  will  be  th 
soundest  and  most  artistic  that  can  be 
put  on  the  market  for  the  money.  That's 
the  Jordan   idea." 

"You  bet  it  is,"  answered  Tom.  "Look 
here,  Bob,  why  don't  you  sketch  your  ide 
for  me.  I  am  not  so  bound  up  with  my 
own  notions  as  to  reject  better  ones,  anc 
I  buv  brains  when  I  can  find  them." 

"Exactly,"  said  Bob.  taking  out  a  pocket 
sketch  book  and  turning  its  pages  till  he 
came  to  a  sketch  of  the  Joyful  Jane,  bui 
a  more  joyful  one  than  Jordan  had  ever 
dreamed.  In  comparison  with  its  grace 
and  beauty,  Jordan's  car  looked  like  an 
express  wagon  engined. 

"But  the  cost  of  it!"  exclaimed  Tom. 
"It  ought  not  to  cost  a  dollar  more  than  | 
the  present  car,"  replied  Bob.    "There  is  I 
no  more  material  used.     It  means  practi-  I 
cally  the  same  outlay  but  put  to  artistic  I 
purpose."    And  he  gave  a  little  lecture  on  I 
the  line  of  beauty  as  applied  to  cars,  de-  I 
corative    art,    harmonies   of    color,    eye-  I 
charming,  heart-cheering:.     There  it  was,  I 
on  paper,  a  thing  of  beautv,  and  a  joy, 
if  not  for  ever,  at  least  as  long  as  a  car 
ought   to   be   a    joy    from    the   manufac- 
turer's standpoint. 

"It's  a  peach,"  admitted  Jordan.  "Are 
you  very  busy,  Bob?" 

"Not  too  busy,"  replied  the  other 
gravely. 

"Too  busy  to  take  up  this  artistic  side, 
as  a  business  proposition?" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  answered  Beatson.i 
"I've  got  my  way  to  make." 

"Consulting  designer's  job  would  not 
interfere  with  your  art?"  enquired  Mr. 
Jordan. 

"Not  a  bit.  The  end  of  all  art  is  to  be 
practical.  That  is  the  outcome  of  its 
idealism,"  orated  Bob.  "Besides  when  a 
man  thinks  of  getting  married,  he  has  to 
keep  his  eye  on  the  main  chance." 
"Married,  eh!"  said  Jordan. 
"Not  yet,  of  course,"  explained  Bob. 
"I've  got  to  make  something  for  a  wife  toi 
live  on.  I  was  coming  over  some  evening] 
to  have  a  little  talk  with  you,  Mr.  Jordan, 
about  some  plans  Mary  and  I  have  irl 
mind." 

"Come  to  dinner,  please!"  said   Mary| 
peeping   out   at   the   window.        Jordan 
looked  from  Beatson  to  her.    A  very  artis 
tic  color  scheme  arranged   itself  on  hei* 
pretty  face.     Then  he  turned  to  look  al 
Bob  again. 

"We'll  have  atalk  about  the  plans  MarjJ 
and  you  have  been  framing  after  dinner,' 
lie  said.  "It  has  been  a  great  day,  son,  ( 
mighty  great  day.  Come  in,  and  mak< 
yourself  at  home."  And  he  pinched  Mary': 
pink  cheek. 


In    England    well-to-do    people    are 

.i'l   ill   line  /<>;'   their  fund  SUppUot, 
anil   thill,  ill   lin::l,  are  I  in  nil  II II   Hint    the 

talk  of  famine  in  not  a  etory  d<  / 
frighten     children         that,     as     Lord 
Rhendda  hoi  laid,  the  food  wanhd  Im 

mankind    dnex    not    exist.  The    irmd 

ehortage  U  nut  strong  enough;  the 
world  (i  n,i  against  »  natty  thing 
known  to  India     famine. 
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ibor  Will  Unmask 
the  Kaiser 

Continued  from  pagt  41. 


■  the  operation  of  coal  mines.     If  the 

or  for   1918  and  the  cost  of 

ontinues    to    mount,    we    cannot 

rd  to  have  the  cost  of  living  press  on 

r.    We  shall  simply  have  to  take 

'orms  of  the  distribution  of  food  and 

the  consumer  his  supplies  at  the  low- 

Aglire    possible,    and    give    the    pro- 

•r  the  highest  prices  possible  in  order 

timulate   production.      Hit  and  miss 

hods-  are  pone  I  Wksthei 

it  or  not,  Govcrnm*  portation 

distribution    will    be    universal    by 


lis  is  the  true  significance  of  the  Gov- 

lent's  first  step  towards  the  socializ- 

of   all   distribution;    and   though   the 

ble  cold  forced  the  step  to  avert  want 

i,  the  war  was  forcing  the  step 

lonths  before  the  drop  of  the  mercury. 

i  not  a  socialist;  but  I  confess  I  am 

of  millions  of  non-socialists  who 

the   step.     We  must  either   in- 

ain   wages  to 

r   the   increased   cost   of   living,    and 

the   cost   of   living   increase   to 

r  the  increased  cost  of  wages,  till  our 

collapses — which   it   did    in    the 

of  coal — there  was  not  coal  in   New 

i  he  hospitals  for  another  twenty- 

rs — we  must  either  see  our  pyra- 

or  change  our  system;  'and 

i»  over  of  rail  and  mine  and  food 

ibution  is  the  beginning  of  the  change 

tern.    It  is  Sighting  fire  with  fire, 

■Rating  Bolsheviki  doctrines  by  an- 

demands     with     government 

n. 

quote  the  vice-president  of  one  of 
great  shipyards:  "The  flag  has 
ped.  The  race  is  on.  The  race  be- 
ji  autocracy  and  democracy,  slavery 
freedom,  the  race  between  the  Ameri- 
Mrkman  and  the  German  submarine. 
We  build  the  bridge  to  victory  fast 
rh  ?     (  an  we  save  the  freedom  of  the 

condition  will  be  tolerated  that  will 
•mine  labor,  or  foment  strikes;  for 
ii  ultimate  analysis,  the  winning  of 
■rar  is  going  to  depend  on  American 
I;  and  American  labor  is  locking 
}  not  only  with  the  Russian  reds, 
nth  the  German  socialists  in  an  in- 
;tional  brotherhood.  The  war  has 
iy  passed  into  the  hands  of  labor; 
'it  looks  as  if  kid-glove  diplomacy 
also  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
!  great  brotherhood.  Because  I  set 
\  things  down  as  a  narrative  of  pass- 
acts,  I  have  no  opinions  nor  pro- 
I3S  to  offer.  I  see  the  danger  of  the 
tan  red  doctrine;  but  that  is  going 
each  its  own  remedy  before  many 
'er  moons  have  passed.  Six  months 
-ts  reefed  in  from  hunger  will  send 
,a  back  to  field  and  plow;  and  I  do 
?lieve  we  are  going  to  repeat  those 
i  follies,  though  the  propaganda  is 
trong  among  us.  Also,  if  an  inter- 
lal  brotherhood  of  labor  cracks  the 
ations  beneath  the  Hohenzollern 
is,  I  do  not  believe  that  brotherhood 
or  will  ever  again  consent  to  inter- 
lal  wars;  and  I  should  like  to  take 
it  off  and  wave  it  in  the  face  of  a 
rising  like  the  dawn. 


SiS^ 


A  WIN   THE   WAR" 
VACATION 

IMMEDIATELY  after  the  closing  of  the  last  bis  Liberty 
Loan  drive,  hundreds  of  bankers,  brokers  and  bllBfaeai 
men  packed  their  grips  and  took  to  I  sorts, 

golf  courses,  etc.,  for  a  vacation  extending  from  one  \ 
to  a  month. 

lesson.     It  does  not  pay  a  man  to  keen 
to  the  rrindetone  all  the  time. 

"   v'"1  " •'>    U«e  Inn,.  :,„d  Canada  to  have  their 

men  sap  their  vitality  by  overwork  without 
operate. 

Spend  Your  Summer  In  the 

GREAT  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST, 

OREGON,  WASHINGTON 

AND  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

trin  its. 'If  will  broaden  your  i  m  and  give  yen 

increased  knowledge  of  the  extent  and  resources  of  your  own 

SEE  THE   MARVELOUS   GROWTH 

of  its  Big  Industries,  and  Learn  Something  of  its 

WONDERFUL    NATURAL    RESOURCES 

Take  your  family   with   you   sn   that    in  upanv   you 

may  renew  your  health  and  vigor  for  the  strenuous  days  that 

to  come. 

It  will  not  help  to  win  the  war  for  you  and  others  like  yon 
I      orego  your  vacation     Ton  cannot  worlual  high  pressor, 
na  time,    lou  Dead  fresh  scenes,  new  Inspin 

ENJOY  A  FEW  WEEKS  IN 

THE   WORLD'S  GREATEST 

OUT  OF  DOORS 

For  you  will  fiml  that  in  getting  into  the  groat  big  places 
of  the   Pacific   Northwest,  on   its   mountain   tops    in   its   g 
valleys   beneath,  along   its   two   thousand   miles  line 

rag  its  three  thousand  miles  of  inland  seas,  playing  on  its 
halt  a  hundred  evergreen  golf  links,  fishing  its  splendid  rivers 

turbulent   trout   streams.  In   the  most    perfect,   sunny    cool 

ite   In    the    world,   you   and   your    family   will    gain   a   new 
id  he  ready  for  all  the  extra  responsihilitles  and 

r  equipped  to  help  in  the   work   that  Is  necessary   to   win 

in     )Vr!t<^  t,he  Pariflc  Northwest  Tourist  Association  for  free 
"lustrated  bookl.  t. 

1017  I..  C.  Smith  Bldg.,  Seattle. 


\_OUR._ 

imTE'RNATIOMAL 

PLAV&R.OUrtb 


Is  your  bank  account  increasing  ? 

You  can  make  "It  Grow"  from  your  spare  time.  Spare-time  efforts  have  made 
hundreds  of  dollars  for  MacLean  Representatives  To-day  there  are  in  Canada, 
men  and  women,  who  find  that  our  proposition  worked  for  an  hour  or  two  daily 
provides  for  many  of  the  added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply  us  the  time,  we'll 
supply  you  the  money.    Write  for  full  particulars. 

Agency  Division — 

THE    MACLEAN    PUBLISHING 

Dept.  M ,  143-153  University  Avenue 


COMPANY,     LIMITED 
TORONTO,  CAN. 


Mention  MacLean's  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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War  Bread 


is  delicious  when 
spread  with 


CROWN  BRAND 


CORNiftSTRUP 


The  delightful  table  syrup  made  from  corn. 

In  2,5,  10  and  20  lb.  tins— at  all  dealers. 

The  CANADA  STARCH  CO.,  Limited 

Cardinal  Brantfcrd  Fort  William 


Little 


.  vf^     Hand  It  Out  To  Them 
If  as  They  Pass 

Or  better,  send  them  half  a  dozen  bars  of  this  nour- 
ishing chocolate.  There  is  many  a  brave  fellow  hungry  to- 
day in  the  trenches,  who  will  appreciate  this  highly  concen- 
trated food  more  than  anything  else.  Positively  the  finest 
eating  chocolate  made,  5c.  and  25c.  sizes. 

COWAN'S 
^Active  Service 

CHOCOLATE 


The  Final  Touches 

Continued  from  page  39. 

sons  from  Calgary  came  over  at  the  first. 
One  son  is  killed,  the  second  is  second  in 
command  of  a  battalion  in  the  line,  and 
the  third  son  is  the  commandant  of  the 
C.T.S.  The  man  is  a  force  in  the  world — 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Canada  will  utilize 
his  energy  and  personality  when  Fritz 
has  sounded  "lights  out"  and  the  army 
comes  home.  Napoleon  said  that  in  an 
officer  character  counts  more  than  ability 
— Critchley  has  both  and  the  cadet  or 
officer  who  passes  through  the  C.T.S. 
must  be  made  of  strange  clay  who  doesn't 
receive  a  healthy,  vigorous  moulding 
during  the  process. 

I  have  not  the  space  to  deal  with  the 
training  of  artillery  officers  nor  the  excel- 
lent depot  of  the  Canadian  Engineers, 
where  the  Tunnelling,  Field  and  Signal 
Companies  do  their  technical  and  arduous 
training.  I  have  no  room  for  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  Canadians  in  the  R.F.C.  nor 
the  Canadian  Machine  Gun  Depot,  but 
have  contented  myself  with  the  preparing 
of  infantry  officers  for  the  front.  All 
branches  of  the  Canadian  corps  have  won 
imperishable  glory,  but  no  one  will  be- 
grudge me  the  statement  that  the  real 
heroes  of  the  war  are  the  infantry.  If 
we  win  or  lose,  the  final  result  rests  with 
the  man  in  the  front  line  trenches. 

"He  is  a  decent  enough  young  fellow, 
but  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  oi 
him." 

It  is  a  long  cry  from  the  teller's  wickell 
to  the  trenches,  but  body  and  soul  he  was 
a  better  man  for  his  training.  Rupert 
Brooke,  with  the  pounding  of  the  enemy'i 
guns  in  his  ears,  wrote:  "There  is  1 
corner  in  some  foreign  land  that  is  for 
ever  England." 

The  decent  enough  bank  teller  lies  in  1 
quiet,  shaded  spot  in  Flanders.  Sonu 
scarlet  poppies  growing  red  stand  sen 
tinels  of  beauty  over  his  grave — that  i: 
for  ever  Canada. 


Austria  May  Domi- 
nate Germany 

Writer  Suggests  That  Conditions  May 

lirrcrse  Present  Positions  of 

Two  Empires. 

SO  far  the  war  has  had  one  very  strikin; 
result  in  the  matter  of  relations  betweei 
Germany  and  Austria.  The  Hohenzollern 
have  almost  absorbed  all  Austrian  interest) 
Is  it  possible  that  this  position  will  be  re 
versed  before  the  end  of  the  war — that  tb 
Habsburgs  will  gain  their  old  ascendancy  ove 
all  German-speaking  Europe  7  A  writer  usin 
the  pin  name  of  Fabricus  advances  the  viei 
in  The  Fortnightly  that  this  may  actually  OC 
cur.  After  tracing  the  history  of  the  conflit 
between  the  houses  of  Hohenzollern  and  Habe 
burg,  this  writer  continues: 

The  war  of  1866  with  Austria  and  that  c 
1870  with  France  are  milestones  on  the  ro» 
on  which  Prussia  endeavored  to  advance  tt 
wards  the  complete  domination  of  all  Gf" 
many,  including  Austria,  and  the  war  of  II 
was  to  bring  about  the  consummation  of  tl 
policy  which  the  Hohenzollerns  hav. 
fastly  pursued  for  centuries.  The  pres«rj 
war  was  likely  to  result  in  Austria  fallin 
completely  under  Germany's  donnnatio 
whether  Germany  was  victorious  or  whcthi 
slii'    was   beaten. 

Mm  and  nations  rise  to  greatness  by  the. 


Mi  1, Hon  ttaeLtan'i  Uagaxin*    11  »"'//  identify  you. 
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unifies  and  by  their  sufferings.     Adversity 

most   excellent    teacher.      The    Prussian 

rial      character      had      been      immensely 

itrennthened    by    the    terrible    sufferings    en- 

lured    between    180f>  und    1819.      Iron    is 

and    steeled    by     fire    und    nations    by    their 

iufferin^s.  The  experiences  of  that  period  have 

not   only   created    the   determination    and    the 

will   to  victory  of  Prusso-Germany,  but   they 

aroused  among  the  people  that  undying 

latred  of  France  which  was  manifested  both 

n  I  >70  and  in  the  present  war.     That  MYaft 

ed    was  caused  probably  not  so  much   by 

■•feat,  national   humiliation,  and  loss  of   ter- 

titory,  which  after  all  signify  but  little  to  the 
ndividual,  but  by  the  tyranny  with  which  the 
'rench    armies    ruled    Prussia    during 
'ears   and   by    the   enormous   and   exhaustive 
tions    which    they    practised.      Germany 
with  incredible  shortsightedness,  applied 
•  Dime  under  which  she  suffered  from  1806 
^13,  not  merely   to  Belgium  and  France, 
>ut  to  all  the  countries  with  which  she  is  at 
She   has    thereby   steeled   the  character 
iind    determination    of   her   enemies    and    has 
(I  of  hatred  which  will  last  for  many 
■•Cades,    and    perhaps    for   centuries. 
|   One-man   government  established  Prussia's 
Ireatness  and   one-man    government   brought 
ibout  her  downfall.      Frederick   William    II!.. 
inlike   his    father,    was   only   dull,    weak    and 
fain,  but  not   vicious.     The   people   remained 
>yal   to   him   and   deplored    his   misfortunes, 
'hey  considered   that    Napoleon,  not   he.   had 
een   the  aggressor.      Had   Frederick   William 
III.  possessed  the  character  of  his  father,  or 
ad  the  war  with  France  been  caused  by  crim- 
«al  recklessness  on  his  part,  they  might  have 
'isen  against  him  and  driven  him  out  of  the 
<)Untry.       In     IKOti     Prussia    easily     forgave 
'rederick   William    III.   for  the   national   dis- 
ater  which  was  caused  only  by  weakness  and 
ick  of  judgment   on    the   part   of   the   King. 
Vill  the  Germans  and  the  Prussians  as  easily 
Brgive    William    II.    if    the    war    should    end 
i    Germany's    downfall,    and    if    the    people 
hould  find  out  that  it  was  brought  about  by 
he    Emperor's    reckless?      Prussia's    outworn 
utions  were  modernized   in   consequence 
f  Jena   and   Auerstadt.     Defeat   led   to   the 
beralizing  of  the  Prussian  Government  and 
f  the  national  institutions.    A  defeat  in  the 
resent  war  should  have  similar  consequences. 
i   should    democratize    Germany    and    might 
lake  it  a  republic. 

Prusso-Germany  has  waxed  great   at  Aus- 

ria's   expense.     For  centuries   she   has   per- 

atently  pursued  a  policy  hostile  to  Austria. 

he  present  war  may  result  in  Austria's  dis- 

ppearance   as   an    independent   State.      The 

ual  Monarchy  may  become  a  German  vassal, 

nless,  indeed,  the  Habsburgs  should  make  a 

;parate    peace    with    the    Allies,    stipulating 

lat  for  the  Slavonic.  Italian,  and  Roumanian 

prritories,  which   they  are  bound   to  lose  in 

lecordance    with    the    Allies'    declaration    of 

olicy  made  to  President  Wilson,  they  should 

h  given  Silesia  and  the  South  German  States 

■  compensation.  Silesia  was  Austrian  until 
|740,  and  the  South  German  States  followed 
lustria's  lead  until  1866.  If  war  should  bring 
pout  such  a  rearrangement,  Austria  might 
Bice  more  become  the  predominant  power  in 

■  .ermany  and  Prussia  would  lose  what  she 
j  is  won  during  centuries.     The  Emperor  Karl 

'  Austria   may  conceivably   revenge   himself 
'  son  Frederick  William  I.  and  Frederick  the 


Knitting  Record  Broken 

.  In  the  February  issue  of  MacLean's 
(aga/.inf  attention  was  drawn  to  the  re- 
larkable  record  of  Mrs.  Linton,  of  Mit- 
lell,  Ont.,  who,  since  the  war  began,  has 
nitted  523  pairs  of  socks.  We  have  since 
eard  of  the  still  more  marvellous  achieve- 
<ent  of  Mrs.  M.  C.  Reynolds,  of  Gode- 
ch,  Ont.,  who,  from  February  1st,  1915, 
)  February  1st,  1918,  has  knitted  648 
airs  of  socks  for  the  Red  Cross  and  is 
;ill  knitting  as  vigorously  as  ever.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  she  is  in  her 
2nd  year  and  totally  blind  this  wonder- 
Jl  old  lady  knits  her  socks  without  any 
ssistance,  even  in  the  matter  of  turning 
le  heel — a  feat  by  no  means  easy  to  ac- 
>mplish  at  the  best  of  times. 


Hotel  Chambe 


Uu 


Old  Point  Com/or t 
Virginia. 


Train  Service  as  Jar  South  as  Old 
Point    Comfort  was  never  better! 

Hntrl  I  li;imlHrlin— tin- most  jx.pulai  .ill  year  holiday  hotel   in  America — num- 
b.  tn  unonf  ">  patraM  thot*  who,  m  peace  times,  tpetrt  the  winter  in  the  Sooth 

Crf    Prance    OC    at    other    Mediterranean    resorts,     the    i  limatir   condition!    bein£ 

prartirally  thr  >ame. 

"Here  are  Comfort,  Health,  Diversion  and  Ideal  Climatic  Conditions'* 

■  "ITKK"  treatmmt  I  Tillable 
An  Interesting      Sporty.  Convenient.    Eighteen-Hole    Golf   Course.   Gnu  Put- 
tins;     Greens     and     Attractive    Club     House.      You     may    safely 
count  on  Golf  every  day  in  the  year. 

Interesting,  Illustrated  Book- 
let»  may  be  had  at  Madman  ' » 
Travel  Bureau,  all  Tourist 
Bureau*  and  Transportation 
Office*,  or  by  addressing 


Geo.  F.  Adams 


An  Aeroplane  map  of  this  Golf 
Course  the  first  of  its  kind  ever 
published  in  America  will  be 
sent  on  request. 


I    BEAUTIFUL  ENOUGH  for  Your  Drawing  Room 
DURABLE  ENOUGH  for  Your  Front  Door 

ECONOMICAL  ENOUGH  for  Any  Job  Worth  Doing 

^  Outside    or    inside— there    is    a    Jamieson    Paint    for    every    purpose — for 

2=  every    job    that    demands    good    looks,    hard    service    and    lasting    finish. 

S  For    any    part    of   any    building    that    is    made    or    trimmed    with    wood, 

^  the    great    beautifiers— the    strong    protectors— are — 

JAMIESON 'S 
Paints  and  Varnishes 

^      The   quality   of  Jamieson's    is   such    that  anyone   can    apply    it    with   ex- 
H      cellent    results.      Ready    for   use.      Ask   your   dealer. 

R.  C.  JAMIESON  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED    ^ZV1"^  | 

and     Anchor    Brand     f= 
Ver         Paint*       and       Var-     g 
rushes. 


I    Calgary 


MONTREAL 


Va 


-ill 


Ownine  and  operating-  P.   D.  DODS  &  CO. 

Ill 
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Letting  You  Into  A  Secreli 

^E^'HEY  were  talking  about  things  in  general — Jones  and  Brown.     But  it  was  easily  seej 
■    ^]by  Jones  that  Brown  talked  with  a  positiveness  and  definiteness  lacking  in  himselJ 
^^^/Brown  evidently  had  real  knowledge  about  things  and  this  gave  him  an  assurance  lad- 
ing in  Jones.    Jones  found  himself  talking  in  generalities,  and  he  had  the  sense  to  know  the 
what  he  had  to  say  wasn't  very  convincing.    In  the  end  he  spoke  up.    "Brown,  tell  me,  whejcl 
do  you  get  your  information?     You  talk  like  one  who  knows.    ,You  use  facts  to  fortify  yon! 
opinions,  and  you  seem  to  have  a  wealth  of  information  about  things  Canadian.    What's  tbJ 
secret  of  your  greater  confidence  and  knowledge?" 


And  Brown  said:  "I'll  tell  you,  Jones,  how  I  have  strengthened 
myself  in  confidence  and  knowledge,  as  you  put  it.  I  read  my 
newspaper  in  a  new  way  now,  and  I  make  it  a  point  to  know  a 
good  deal  about  Canada,  the  land  of  my  birth,  residence  and 
affection. 

"For  years — until  I  was  forty — I  read  newspapers,  as  many 
others  do — pretty  thoroughly.  I  read  about  accidents,  and 
meetings  and  fires,  and  everything  else.  One  day  I  woke  up, — 
was  wakened  up,  to  tell  the  truth — to  discover  that  I  was  just 
frittering  away  time  when  I  read  everything. — Then  I  deter- 
mined to  concentrate  my  interest  on  matters  Canadian — the 
things  about  Canada  that  really  matter. 

"I  wanted  direction.  I  needed  a  focal  point,  as  it  were.  What 
should  be  skipped,  and  what  should  be  read  closely?  I  was 
floundering.  I  am  not  much  of  a  politician,  and  I  abominate 
party  politics.     I  wanted  to  see  things  fairly. 

"Then  one  day  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  THE  FINANCIAL 
POST.  It  seemed  to  me  to  give  me  the  direction  I  needed.  I 
found  it  was  siftins  things  for  me,  and  giving  current  affairs 
their  right  proportioning.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  new  kind  of 
newspaper  to  me,  and  I  read  it  with  zest. 

"I  am  a  business  man,  and  business  in  its  larger  aspects  is 
the  special  field  of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST.  I  found  the  paper 
written  in  a  readable  way,  and  that  it  has  a  breadth  of  inter- 
est pleasing-  to  me.  So  I  subscribed  for  THE  POST,  and  every 
Saturday  and  over  the  week-end  this  paper  is  pretty  thor- 
oughly read  by  me. 

"I  find  that  the  reading  of  this  paper  helps  me  get  out  of  my 
daily  newspaper  the  meat  in  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  read 
mv  daily  newspaper  and  other  napers  with  a  new  and  informed 
interest  which  makes  my  reading  a  profitable  thing. 

"I  read  somewhere  that  an  hour  a  day  spent  on  any  subject 
would  make  a  man  master  of  that  subject  in  10  years.  Well, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  am  seeking  to  be  a  master  of  Canadian 


affairs,  but  I  do  know  that  for  the  past  two  years  or  so  I  hav 
been  having  a  new  joy  in  life.  I  am  really  trying  to  know  m 
Canada. 

"I  clip  a  good  deal,  and  my  scrap  book  on  Canada  is  a  treasui  I 
house  for  me,  I  collate  the  material  I  put  in  that  book,  an 
whenever  I  want  to  read  up  any  particular  subject,  I  ha-* 
before  me,  gathered    up,    a    surprising    amount    of    materii 
obtained  from  many  sources. 

"I  take  luncheon  at  the  Club  daily.  There  are  eight  of  us  wr 
gather  daily  at  the  same  table.  One  is  a  wholesaler,  anoth* 
is  a  banker,  another  a  publisher,  another  a  manufacturer,  ai 
other  a  manufacturers'  agent — and  so  on.  We  have  a  repn 
sentative  gathering. 

"We  talk  about  many  things,  and  about  Canada  most  of  all. 
take  great  satisfaction  from  the  knowledge  that  I  am  able  I 
hold  up  my  end  of  the  conversation.     To  tell  you  the  truth, 
is  this  reputation  that  spurs  me  on  to  keep  myself  brushed  u 
all  the  time.     I  own  up,  also,  to  practising  a  little  subtlety. 
guide  the  conversation  in  the  direction  of  a  subject  that  I  a 
well  informed  on,  and  then   I  bide  my  time,    letting    othe; 
wrestle  with  it  until  they  have  told  all  they  know.   Then  is  nr 
chance,  and  I  am  able  to  say  something  useful  to  a  compar 
that  is  attentive. 

"Jones,  if  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  informatio  | 
read  purposefully,  objectively.  Cut  out  the  reading  of  ever; 
thing  under  the  sun.  You  are  a  business  man,  the  same  as 
am.  Why  not  read  definitely  along  the  line  of  business?  Yc 
will  find  it  a  most  pleasurable  kind  of  reading,  and  you' 
,  find  that  you  will  acquire  the  sifting  mind  which  will  enab 
you  to  pass  over  a  lot  of  stuff  of  no  value  to  you,  and  seize  c 
material  of  real  value. 

"I  recommend  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  as  a  paper  that  w: 
give  your  reading  direction.  It  has  helped  me  much,  and 
believe  will  help  you.     At  any  rate,  it  is  easy  to  try  it  out." 


IF  JONES  wants  to  try  out  TITE  FINANCIAL  POST  he  can  have  it  go  to  him  by  mail  for  four  months  f<  | 
a  dollar  bill.    One  thing  thai  ought  to  impress  and  please  Jones  is  that  THE  POST  is  not  a  one-man  paper. 
is  produced  by  many  men,  each  a  surpassingly  well-informed  man  on  the  subject  he  writes.     One  man  write 
on  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture,  another  on  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  another  on  the  food    problems    an 
milling  and  cereal  subjects,  another  of  insurance,  another  on  textiles,  and  so  on.     The  special  contributed  articl 
which  are  a  regular  feature  of  THE  POST  are  by  author- 
ities or  by  men  of  position.     Resides  which,  THE  POST 
surveys  many  fields  of  interest,  and  this  survey  is  world- 
wide.     [|  is  a  meatful  paper,  in  very  truth,  and  assures 
those  who  read  it  regularly  an  amount,  kind  and  quality 
of  reading  not  commonly  found  in  a  single  newspaper. 
Tf  you  would  make  your  daily  reading  take  on  a  new  in- 
terest and  value,  we  suggest  that  you  should  sign  and  for- 
ward the  coupon  opposite. 


!  THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  00.,  LTD., 

I  Dept.  M.M.,  143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 

j  Send  me  THE  FINANCIAL    POST    for 
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The  Sleep  Walker 

Continued  from  page  20. 

He  spoke  to  me  twice,  in  fact,  before  I 

knew  it. 

"Shall  we  co  on,  sir?"  he  asked,  glanc- 
ing back  at  me  over  his  should. 

/>     on!"     I     shouted,    knowing    well 
iuh   by   this   time   wh:it    1    said,    sur- 
rendering    merely     to     that     blind     and 
cowardly     panic     for     self-preservation 
which  marks  man  at  his  lowest. 

We  thumped  and  swerved  and  speeded 
away  on  the  wings  of  cowardice.  I  sat 
there  gasping  and  clutching  my  moist 
fingers  together,  as  I've  seen  hysterica! 
women  do,  calling  on  Latreille  for  speed, 
and  still  more  speed. 

"I  don't  know  where  he  took  me.     Hut  I 

tme  conscious  of  the  consoling  black- 

-    of    the    night    about    me.      And    I 

thanked   God,   as   Cain   must  have   • 

when   he   found    himself   alone    with    his 

shame. 

"Latreille,"  I  said,  breathing  brokenly 
U  we  slowed  up,  "did  we — did  we  kill 
him?" 

My  chauffeur  turned  in  his  seat  and 
studied  my  face.  Then  he  looked  care- 
fully hack,  to  make  sure  we  were  not 
being  followed. 

"This  is  a  heavy  car,  sir,"  he  finally 
admitted.  He  said  it  coolly,  and  almost 
impersonally.  But  the  words  fell  like  a 
sledge-hammer  on  my  heart. 

"But  we  couldn't  have  killed  a  man," 
I  clamored  inanely,  weakly,  as  we  came 
to  a  dead  stop  at  the  roadside. 

"Forty-two  hundred  pounds — and  he 
got  both  wheels,"  calmly  protested  my 
enemy,  for  I  felt  now  that  he  was  in  some 
way  ray  enemy. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  I  gasped, 
for  I  noticed  that  he  was  getting  down 
from  his  seat- 

"Hadn't  I  better  get  the  blood  off  the 
running-gear,  before  we  turn  back  into 
town?" 

"Blood?"  I  quavered  as  I  clutched  at  the 
robe-rail  in  front  of  me.  And  that  one 
word  brought  the  horror  of  the  thing 
home  to  me  in  all  its  ghastliness.  I  could 
see  axles  and  running-board  and  brake- 
bar  dripping  with  red,  festooned  with 
shreds  of  flesh,  maculated  with  blacken- 
ing gore.  And  I  covered  my  face  with 
my  hands,  and  groaned  aloud  in  my 
misery  of  soul. 

"D  UT  Latreille  did  not  wait  for  me.  He 
■*-'  lifted  the  seat-cushion,  took  rubbing- 
cloths  from  the  tool-box,  and  crawled  out 
of  sight  beneath  the  car.  I  could  feel  the 
occasional  tremors  that  went  through  the 
framework  as  he  busied  himself  at  that 
grisly  task.  I  could  hear  his  grunt  of 
satisfaction  when  he  had  finished.  And  I 
watched  him  with  stricken  eyes  as  he 
stepped  through  the  vague  darkness  and 
tossed  his  tell-tale  cloths  far  over  the 
roadside  fence. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  companionably  an- 
nounced as  he  stepped  back  into  the  car. 
But  there  was  a  new  note  in  the  man's 
demeanor,  a  note  which  even  through 
that  black  fog  of  terror  reached  me  and 
awakened  my  resentment.  We  were  part- 
ners in  crime.  We  were  fellow-actors  in 
a  drama  of  indescribable  cowardice.  And 
I  was  in  the  man's  power  to  the  end  of 
time. 

The  outcome  of  that  catastrophe,  as  I 
have  already  said,  was  indefinite,  tor- 
turingly  indefinite.  I  was  too  shaken  and 
sick  to  ferret  out  its  consequences.  I 
left  that  to  Latreille,  who  seemed  to  un- 
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MAR -NOT,  For  Floors.  Made  for  floors  —  to  be  walked 
on  and  danced  on,  if  you  like — to  have  water  spilled  on 
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fine  hardwood  floors. 
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make  their  furniture  fresh  and  bright.  Even  boiling 
water  does  not  injure  this  varnish. 
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waterproof  and  will  not  turn  white  no  matter  how  long 
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The    Sherwin-Williams   dealer  in   your   neighborhood    has    the 
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shades,  that  will  not  crack  or  rub  off,  and  may  be 
washed  with  soap  and  water. 
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Housecleaning 

Housecleaning  season  is  here  again.  Are 
you  going  to  allow  it  to  be  a  drudge 
and  a  nightmare  as  it  has  been  every 
year  in  the  past,  or  will  you  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  happy  Housekeepers'  League 
by   becoming   an    owner  of  a 

CADILLAC 

ELECTRIC  VACUUM  CLEANER 

the  greatest  household  time  saver  in  the  world. 
Every  woman  wants  a  Cadillac  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  every  woman  should  not  have 
one  when  you  consider  it  is  the  least  expensive 
machine  sold  in  Canada  and  it  is  the  best  by 
test.  Write  or  phone  for  particulars  regarding 
10-day   free   trial  offer. 

CLEMENTS  MFG.  CO.,Ltd. 

78  Duchess  Street,  TORONTO 

Phone  M  4250 
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Remember  that  air  is 
the  backbone  of  your 
tire,  and  that  a  limp 
backbone  cannot  with- 
stand a  heavy  burden. 
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of  your  tire  whenever  it 
needs  stiffening. 

The  SCHRADER 

Universal  Tire 
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Price  $1.50  at  your 
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derstand  well  enough  what  1  expected  of 
him. 

That  first  night  wore  by,  and  nothing 
came  of  it  all.  The  morning  dragged 
away,  and  my  fellow-criminal  seemingly 
encountered  nothing  worthy  of  rehearsal 
to  me.  Then  still  another  night  came  and 
went.  I  went  through  the  published  hos- 
pital reports,  and  the  police  records,  with 
my  heart  in  my  mouth.  But  I  could  un- 
earth no  official  account  of  the  tragedy. 
I  even  encountered  my  good  friend  Patrol- 
man McCooey,  apparently  by  accident, 
and  held  him  up  on  his  beat  about  Gra- 
mercy  Park,  to  make  casual  inquiries  as 
to  street  accidents,  and  if  such  things 
were  increasing  of  late.  But  nothing  of 
moment,  apparently,  had  come  to  Mc- 
Cooey's  ears.  And  I  stood  watching  him 
as  he  flat-footed  his  way  placidly  on  from 
my  house-front,  with  one  of  my  best 
cigars  tucked  under  his  tunic,  wondering 
what  the  world  would  say  if  it  knew 
Parley  Kempton,  the  intrepid  creator  of 
sinewy  supermen  who  snarl  and  fight  and 
shake  iron  fists  in  the  teeth  of  Extremity, 
had  run  like  a  rabbit  from  a  human 
being  he  had  bowled  over  and  killed? 

I  still  hoped  against  hope,  however,  try- 
ing to  tell  myself  that  it  is  no  easy  thing 
to  knock  the  life  out  of  a  man,  passion- 
ately upbraiding  myself  for  not  doing 
what  I  should  have  done  to  succor  the  in- 
jured, then  sinkingly  remembering  what 
Latreille  had  mentioned  about  the  weight 
of  my  car.  Yet  it  wasn't  until  the  next 
night  as  I  ventured  out  to  step  into  that 
odiously  ponderous  engine  of  destruction 
that  uncertainty  solidified  into  fact. 

"You  got  him,"  announced  my  chauf- 
feur out  of  one  side  of  his  mouth,  so  that 
Benson,  who  stood  on  the  house  steps, 
might  not  overhear  those  fateful  words. 

"Got  him?"  I  echoed,  vaguely,  resenting 
the  man's  use  of  that  personal  pronoun^ 
singular. 

"Killed!"  was  Latreille's  monosyllabic1 
explanation.    And  my  heart  stopped  beat- 
tag. 

"How  do  you  know  that?"  I  demanded 
in  whispering  horror.  For  I  understood 
enough  of  the  law  of  the  land  to  know 
that  a  speeder  who  flees  from  the  victim 
of  his  carelessness  is  technically  guilty 
of  manslaughter. 

"A  man  I  know,  named  Crotty,  helped 
carry  the  body  back  to  his  house.  Crotty's  ! 
just  told  me  about  it." 

My  face  must  have  frightened  Latreille,  j 
for  he  covered  his  movement  of  catching 
hold  of  my  arm  by  ceremoniously  open- 
tag  the  car  door  for  me. 

"Sit  tight,  man !"  he  ordered  in  his  curt 
and  conspiratorial  undertone.  "Sit  tight 
—for  it's  all  that's  left  to  do!" 

I  SAT  tight.  It  was  all  there  was  to  do. 
I  endured  Latreille's  accession  of  solf- 
importance  without  comment.  There 
promptly  grew  up  between  us  a  tacit  un- 
derstanding of  silence.  Yet  I  had  reason 
to  feel  that  this  silence  wasn't  always  as 
profound  as  it  seemed.  For  at  the  end 
of  my  third  day  of  self-torturing  solitude 
I  went  to  my  club  to  dine.  I  went  with 
set  teeth.  I  went  in  the  hope  of  ridding 
my  system  of  self-fear,  very  much  as  an 
alcoholic  goes  to  a  Turkish  bath.  I  went 
to  mix  once  more  with  my  fellows,  to 
prove  that  I  stood  on  common  ground 
with  them. 

But  the  mixing  was  not  a  success.  1 
stepped  across  that  familiar  portal  in 
quavering  dread  of  hostility.  And  I 
found  what  I  was  looking  for.  I  detected 
myself  being  eyed  coldly  by  men  who  had 
once  posed  as  my  friends.  I  dined  alone, 
oppressed  by  the  discovery  that  I  was  be- 
ing  deliberately   avoided    by   the   fellow- 
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members  of  what  should  have  been  an 
organized  companionability.  Then  I  took 
a  jrrip  on  myself,  and  forlornly  argued 
that  it  was  all  mere  imagination,  the  vap- 
orinps  of  a  morbid  and  chlorotic  mind. 
Yet  the  next  moment  a  counter-shock  con- 
fronted me.  For  as  I  stared  desolately 
out  of  that  club  window  I  caught  sight 
of  Latreille  himself.  He  stood  there  at 
the  curb,  talking  confidentially  to  three 
other  chauffeurs  clustered  about  him  be- 
tween their  cars.  Nothing,  I  suddenly 
remembered,  could  keep  the  man  from 
gossiping.  And  a  word  dropped  in  one 
nit's  ear  would  soon  pass  on  to  an- 
other. And  that  other  would  carry  the 
whisper  still  wider,  until  it  spread  like 
an  infection  from  below  stairs  to  above 
stairs,  and  from  private  homes  to  the 
very  house-tops.  And  already  I  was  a 
marked  man,  a  pariah,  an  outcast  with 
no  friendly  wilderness  to  swallow  me  up. 
I  slunk  home  that  night  with  a  plumb- 
oob  of  lead  swinging  under  my  ribs  where 
my  heart  should  have  been.  I  tried  to 
sleep  and  could  not  sleep.  So  I  took  a 
double  dose  of  chloral  hydrate  and  was 
rewarded  with  a  few  hours  of  nightmare 
wherein  I  was  a  twentieth  century  Attila 
driving  a  racing  car  over  an  endless 
avenue  of  denuded  infants.  It  was  all  so 
horrible  that  it  left  me  limp  and  quailing 
before  the  lash  of  daylight.  Then,  out  of 
a  blank  desolation  that  became  more  and 
more  unendurable,  I  clutched  feverishly 
at  the  thought  of  Mary  Lock\yood  and  the 
autumn-tinted  hills  of  Virginia.  I  felt 
the  need  of  getting  away  from  that  city 
of  lost  sleep.  I  felt  the  need  of  "exterio- 
rating"  what  was  corroding  my  inmost 
soul.  I  was  seized  with  a  sudden  and 
febrile  ache  for  companionship.  So  I  sent 
a  forty-word  wire  to  the  only  woman  in 
the  world  I  could  look  to  in  my  extremity. 
And  the  next  morning  brought  me  a 
reply. 

It  merely  said:  "Don't  come." 
The  bottom  seemed  to  fall  out  of  the 
world  with  that  curt  message,  and  I  grop- 
ed forlornly,  frantically,  for  something 
stable  to  sustain  me.  But  there  was  noth- 
ing. Bad  news,  I  bitterly  reminded  my- 
self, had  the  habit  of  travelling  fast. 
Man/  knew.  The  endless  chain  had  wid- 
ened, like  a  wireless  wave.  It  had  rolled 
on  like  war-gas  until  it  had  blighted  even 
the  slopes  beyond  the  Potomac.  For  Mary 
knew. 

It  was  two  days  later  that  a  note,  in 
her  picket  fence  script  that  was  as  sharp- 
pointed  as  arrow-heads,  followed  after 
the  telegram. 

"There  are  certain  things,"  wrote 
Mary,  "which  I  can  scarcely  talk  about 
on  paper.  At  least  not  as  I  should  prefer 
talking  about  them.  But  these  things 
must  necessarily  make  a  change  in  your 
life  and  in  mine.  I  don't  want  to  seem 
harsh,  Parley,  but  we  can't  go  on  as  we 
have  been  doing.  We'll  have  to  get  used 
to  the  idea  of  trudging  along  in  single 
harness.  And  I  think  you  will  under- 
stand why.  I'm  not  exacting  explana- 
tions, remember.  I'm  merely  requesting 
an  armistice.  If  you  intend  to  let  me,  I 
still  want  to  be  your  friend,  and  I  trust 
no  perceptible  gulfs  will  yawn  between 
us  when  we  chance  to  dine  at  the  same 
table  or  step  through  the  same  cotillon. 
But  I  must  bow  to  those  newer  circum- 
stances which  seem  to  have  confronted 
you  even  before  they  presented  them- 
selves to  me.  So  when  I  say  good-bye,  it 
is  more  to  the  past,  I  think,  than  to  you." 

That  was  the  first  night,  I  remember, 
when  sleeping  powders  proved  of  no 
earthly  use  to  me.  And  this  would  not 
be  an  honest  record  of  events  if  I  neglect- 
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ed  to  state  that  the  next  day  I  shut  my- 
self in  my  study  and  drank  much  more 
Pommery  and  Greno  than  was  good  for 
me.  I  got  drunk,  in  fact,  blindly,  stupidly, 
senselessly  drunk.  But  it  seemed  to  drape 
a  veil  between  me  and  the  past.  It  made 
a  bonfire  of  my  body    to    burn    up    the 


debris  of  my  mind.  And  when  poor  old 
patient-eyed  Benson  mixed  me  a  bromide 
and  put  me  to  bed  I  felt  like  a  patient 
coming  out  of  ether  after  a  major  opera- 
tion. I  was  tired  and  I  wanted  to  lie 
there  and  rest  for  a  long  time. 
To  be  continued. 


The  Pawns  Count 

Continued  from  page  28. 


baked  streets,  and  with  his  absence 
Fischer  abandoned  his  almost  unnatural 
calm.  He  strode  up  and  down  the  room, 
fuming  with  rage.  At  every  fresh  click 
of  the  tape  machine,  he  snatched  at  the 
printed  slip  eagerly  and  threw  it  away 
with  an  oath.  No  one  took  any  notice 
of  him.  Van  Teyl  rushed  in  and  out, 
telephones  clanged,  perspiring  clerks 
dashed  in  with  copies  of  contracts  to  add 
to  the  small  pile  upon  the  desk.  There 
rame  a  quiet  moment  presently.  Van 
Teyl  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  fore- 
head and   drank  a  tumblerful  of  water. 

"Fischer,"  he  asked,  "what  made  you 
go  into  this  so  big?  You  must  have 
known  there  was  always  the  risk  of  your 
wireless  report  beating  it  up  a  little  too 
tall." 

"It  wasn't  our  report  at  all  that  I  went 
by,"  Fischer  confessed  gloomily.  "It  was 
the  English  Admiralty  announcement 
that  did  it.  Can  you  conceive,"  he  went 
on,  striking  the  table  with  his  fists,  "any 
nation  at  war,  with  a  grain  of  common- 
sense  or  an  ounce  of  self-respect,  issuing 
a  statement  like  that? — an  apology  for 
a  defeat  which,  damn  it  all,  never  hap- 
pened! Say  the  thing  was  a  drawn 
battle,  which  is  about  what  it  really  was. 
It  didn't  suit  the  Germans  to  fight  it  to 
a  finish.  They'd  everything  to  lose  and 
little  to  gain.  So  in  effect  they  left  the 
Britishers  there  and  passed  back  behind 
their  own  mine  fields.  So  far  as  regards 
reports,  that  was  victory  enough  for  any 
one  except  those  muddle-headed  civilians 
at  Whitehall.  They  deceived  the  world 
with  that  infernal  bulletin, -and  incident- 
ally me.  It  was  on  that  statement  I 
gave  you   my  orders,  not  on  ours." 

"It's  a  damned  unfortunate  business!" 
Van  Teyl  sighed.  "You're  only  half  way 
out  yet,  and  it's  cost  your  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand." 

A  dull  spot  of  purple  color  burned  in 
Fischer's  cheeks.  His  upper  lip  was 
drawn  in,  his  appearance  for  a  moment 
was  repulsive. 

"It  isn't  the  money  I  mind,"  he  mut- 
tered.    "It's  Lutchester." 

Van  Teyl  was  discreetly  silent.  Fischer 
seemed  to  read  his  thoughts.  He  leaned 
across   the   table. 

"A  wonderful  fellow,  your  friend  Lut- 
chester," he  sneered.  "An  Admirable 
Crichton  of  finance  and  diplomacy  and 
love-making,  eh?  Bit  the  end  isn't  just 
yet.  I  promise  you  one  thing,  James  Van 
Teyl.     He  is  going  to  marry  your  sister." 

"I'd  a  damned  sight  sooner  she  mar- 
ried him  than  you!"  Van  Teyl  blazed  out. 

Fischer  was  taken  aback.  He  had 
held    for    so    long    the  upper    hand    with 


this  young  man  that  for  the  moment  ■ 
had  forgotten  that  circumstances  well 
changed  between  them.  Van  Teyl  rosl 
to  his  feet.  The  bonds  of  the  last  few- 
months  had  snapped.  He  spoke  like  a 
free  man. 

"Look  here,  Fischer,"  he  said,  "you've 
had  me  practically  in  your  power  for  the 
best  part  of  a  year,  but  now  I'm  through 
with  you.  I'm  out  of  your  debt. 
thanks  to  you,  and  I'm  going  to  keep  out. 
I  am  working  on  your  business  as  hard 
as  though  you  were  my  own  brother,  and 
I'll  go  on  doing  it.  I'll  get  you  out  of 
this  mess  as  well  as  I  can,  and  after  that 
you  can  take  your  damned  business  where 
you   please." 

"So  that's  it,  is  it?"  Fischer  scoffed. 
"A  rich  brother-in-law  coming  alonl 
eh  ?  .  .  .  No,  don't  do  that,"  steppiH 
quickly  backwards  as  Van  Teyl's  fist  shot 
out. 

"Then  keep  my  sister's  name  out  of  this 
conversation,"  Van  Teyl  insisted.  "If  you 
are  wise,  you'll  clear  out  altogether. 
They're  at  it  again." 

Fischer,  however,  glanced  at  the  elocfi 
and  remained.  At  the  next  lull,  he  huflj 
down  the  tape  and  turned  to  his  cofl 
panion. 

"Say,     there's      no      use     quarrelling,! 
James,"  he  declared.    "I'm  going  to  leaf^ 
you  to  it  now.    Guess  I  said  a  little  mo 
than  I  meant  to,  but  I  tell  you  I  hate  th 
fellow   Lutchester.     I  hate  him  just 
though  I  were  the  typical  German 
he  were  the  typical  Britisher,  and  the 
was  nothing  but  a  sea  of  hate  betwe 
us.     Shake  hands,  Jim." 

Van  Teyl  obeyed  without  enthusias 
Fischer  drew  a  chair  to  the  table 
wrote   out   a    cheque,    which     he    pass 
across. 

"I'll  drop  into  the  bank  and  let  then 
know  about  this,"  he  said.  "You  call 
make  up  accounts  and  let  me  hear  hov 
the  balance  stands.  I'll  wipe  it  out  b: 
return,  whatever  it  is." 

Fischer  passed  out  of  the  offices  a  fe^ 
minutes  later,  followed  by  many  euriou 
eyes,  and  stepped  into  his  automobili 
A  young  man  who  had  brushed  ag; 
him  pushed  ;i  note  into  his  hand.  Fischjl 
opened  it  as  his  car  swung  slowly  througj 
the  traffic: — 

Guards  at  all  Connecticut  factories  doubled  J 
O'Hnjran    caught    last    night    in     preci] 
small    arms    factory.       Was    taken    alive,    dfl 
obeying    orders.       He    careful. 

Fischer  tore  the  note  into  small  piece 
His   face   was   grimmer   than   ever   . 
leaned  back  amongst  the  cushions.      I 
were    evil    things    awaiting    him    out 
Wall  Street. 

To   be  continued. 


War  is  making  bare   the  world's  cupboardi;    the  granaries  arc   being 
emptied;  the  flo(  tied,  the  herds  butchered,  tht    mines  scraped.      War 

is  making  everything  dear  except  human  life;  the  destructive  monster  is 
consuming  mure  food  essentia!.-  than  it  is  producing.  Want  follows  hard  fg 
the  wake  of  the  chariot  wheels  of  Mars,  and  the  whole  world  is  threatened 
with  hunger,  the  menace  of  which  will  become  greater  with  the  prolongation 
of  hostilities.  Victory  will  go  to  the  combatants  who  ore  lies!  fed  cwttj 
nourished.      The  food  question  is  now  paramount. 
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But  music's  supreme  pleasure  U 
the  creative  pleasure  of  musical 
expression— of     making     music." 


The  Final  Wonder   of   the  Phonograph 

The  AEOLIAN-VOCALION 


^^=^  HE  phonograph  of  the  old  order  was  a  sound-repro- 
I  J  ducing  mechanism  simply.  In  one  respect  only  does 
^ta»/  the  Vocalion  resemble  it  the  Vocahon  re-voices 
from  records  the  beautiful  performances  of  the  world's 
great  musicians— plays  these  records  automatically,  if  you 
wish.  But  in  this,  the  sole  capacity  of  the  familia'r  phono- 
graph, how   far  the   new   surpasses   the   old! 

The  Vocalion  tone  is  rounder,  deeper,  fuller,  richer — 
more  satisfying.  In  it  there  is  less  of  the  phonograph, 
more  of  the  natural  beauty-more  of  the  subtle  character 
of   each   voice   and    instrument. 

As  no  other  phonograph  has  been,  the  Aeolian-Vocalion 
is  a  true  musical  instrument  -an  instrument  to  control,  to 
play,  an  instrument  which  anyone  may  use  to  exercise  the 
natural  instinct  for  musical  expression  with  which  every- 
one   is   gifted    in    some   degree. 

As  such,  the  Aeolian-Vocalion  occupies  a  field  by  itself. 

It    may    not    be    easy    for    those    who    have    never    made 


music  or  helped  to  make  it,  to  fully  grasp  the  intense 
fascination  attending  it.  The  extraordinary  success  of  the 
Aeolian-Vocalion — shows,  however,  that  personal  experience 
brings  quick  appreciation  of  these  things. 

To  take  the  Graduola—  the  Vocalion  tone  control — and 
with  slight,  instinctive  pressures  to  shade  each  tone  or 
phrase,  to  make  the  music  live  with  your  own  feeling 
and  thought,  is  the  test  decisive.  It  is  the  test  which, 
without  exception,  gives  a  broad  and  instant  vision  of 
the  inner  and  greater  pleasures  of  music,  brings  home 
the    gripping    interest    of    the    power    of    expression. 

The  Vocalion  offers  in  physical  beauty  and  in  musical 
quality  far  more  than  you  have  ever  thought  possible 
of   the    phonograph. 

Vocalion  prices  are — Conventional  Models — $62  and  up. 
$125  and  up  with  Graduola.  Beautiful  Art  and  Period 
Models    from   $285   upwards. 


NORDHEIMER    PIANO    &    MUSIC    CO.,    LIMITED 

TORONTO  HAMILTON  LONDON 


Sole  Canadian  Distributor*  for  the  Aeolian-Vocalion 
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quest. 
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The  Best  Selling;  Book 

AS  the  title  implies,  "Missing,"  by 
Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  (McClelland, 
Goodchild  &  Stewart)  is  a  war  story. 
Mrs.  Ward  has  always  been  a  satisfying 
writer;  she  takes  a  broad  theme  and 
works  it  out  to  a  logical  conclusion,  in- 
troducing a  world  of  .color  and  making 
the  story  gripping  and  real.  In  "Miss- 
ing" she  is  just  as  satisfying  as  ever. 
It  is  a  powerful  story,  containing  all  of 
the  pathos  of  war  from  the  standpoint 
of  those  who  stay  and  wait — the  war  as 
it  affects  the  woman  at  home.  Nelly 
Sarrat  has  married  a  young  officer  who 
returns  to  the  front  as  soon  as  the  honey- 
moon is  over.  He  is  reported  missing 
and  eventually  a  sordid-minded  sister  of 
the  desolate  bride  endeavors  to  foster 
the  attentions  of  a  wealthy  baronet  who 
has  been  attracted  by  Nelly's  beauty. 
The  sister  learns  that  Capt.  Sarrat  has 
been  found  and,  believing  that  Nelly  will 
eventually  marry  the  baronet,  keeps  the 
knowledge  from  her.  That,  in  a  nut- 
shell, is  the  story. 

Is  is  handled  with  all  of  Mrs.  Ward's 
power  and  insight  and  promises  to  be- 
come one  of  the  big  books  the  war  has 
inspired. 

Record  of  New  Books 

FICTION 

The  White  Morning.    Gertrude  Atherton. 

(McClelland,    Goodchild   &   Stewart, 

Ltd.,  Toronto.     $1.) 

A  short  dramatic  novel  likely  to  attract 

a  good  deal  of  attention  by  presenting  a 

very  plausible  picture  of  the  revolution 

that  may  yet  be  brought  about  by  the 

women  of  Germany. 

The  Girl  from  Keller's.    Harold  Bindloss. 

(Geo.    J.     McLeod,    Ltd.,    Toronto. 

$1.40.) 

A  story  of  pioneer  grit  conquering  the 

wilderness.      It   tells    of   alert    men    and 

women  turning  failure  into  success  in  the 

bracing  atmosphere  of  the  Great  North- 

West. 

Salt  of  the  Earth.    Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 

(Geo.    J.     McLeod,    Ltd.,    Toronto. 

$1.40.) 

A  realistic  novel  revealing  to  us  the 

heart  of  Germany,  by  an  author  who  un- 

derstands*her  theme. 

Chronicles  of  St.  Tid.     Eden  Phillpotts. 
(Macmillan,  Toronto.    $1.50.) 
Here  we  have  sixteen  true-to-life  West- 
Country  Sketches    St.  Tid  may  be  recog- 
nized by  some  as  "Old  Delabole." 

Her   Wedding  Night.     Max   Pemberton. 
(Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto.    $1.35.) 
An  exciting  story  of  the  escape  of  a 
Belgian  girl  from  Brussels  through  the 
aid  of  a  young  Englishman. 

Boy  Woodburn.  Alfred  Ollivant.  (Wm. 
Briggs,  Toronto.  $1.35.) 
"Boy"  Woodburn  is  the  daughter  of  a 
famous  trainer  of  steeple-chasers  and  is 
herself  a  fine  rider  and  judge  of  horse- 
flesh.   The  story  tells  of  her  romance  with 

Mention  MacLean'tt  Mannxinp. — It  «,,"//  UUmMIm  tn 
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Jim    Silver   to   which   the   gorse-covered 
downs  make  a  charming  setting. 

Oh,  Money!  Money!  Eleanor  H.  Porter. 
(Thomas  Allen,  Toronto.  $1.50.) 
A  happy  story  with  the  wise  conclusion 
that  "If  we  don't  know  how  to  get  happi- 
ness out  of  five  dollars,  we  won't  know 
how  to  get  it  out  of  five  thousand." 

Miss  Pirn's  Camouflage.  Lady  Stanley. 
(Thomas  Allen,  Toronto.  $1.50.) 
The  story  of  the  adventurous  experi- 
ences of  a  British  spinster  of  fifty  who 
makes  a  trip  through  Germany  in  the  in- 
terests of  her  country  and  succeeds  in  get- 
ting safely  back  to  the  English  lines  with 
important  information. 

Kitty  Canary.  Kate  Langley  Bisher. 
(The  Musson  Book  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
$1.) 

The  experiences  of  a  girl  endowed  with 
youth,  charm  and  individuality  invading 
a  little  Virginia  town  for  the  summer. 

Aliens.     William  McFee.      (The  Musso 
Book  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.    $1.50.) 
A  well  told  story  which  portrays  the 
lives  of  two  Carville  brothers  as  they  re- 
act upon  a  quiet  household  in  New  Jersey. 

Trueheart  Margery.    Norma  Bright  Car-  j 
son.    (McClelland,  Goodchild  &  Stew-1 
art,  Toronto.     $1.35.) 
An  account  of  the  relations  of  a  mother 

and  daughter     The  author  is  the  editor 

of  the  Book  News  Monthly  and  this  is 

her  first  full-length  novel. 

A  Family  of  Noblemen   (The  Gentlemen 
Golovliov).    By  M.  Y.  Saltykov     (N. 
Shedrin).      (The  Musson  Book  Co.,' 
Ltd.,  Toronto.     $1.50.) 
A  realistic  story  of  the  decay  of  a  noble 
Russian  family  and  a  study  of  the  influ- 
ence of  heredity,  environment  and  edu- 
cation. 

The  Rise  of  a  Star.     Edith  A.  Zangwill. 
(Macmillans,  Toronto.    $1.50.) 
The  story  of  a  millionaire's  daughter 
who  chooses  a  stage  career  where  she  ulti- 
mately achieves  success. 

Flood  Tide.  Daniel  Chase.  (Macmillans, 
Toronto.  $1.50.) 
The  story  of  a  man — a  student  and  a 
dreamer — forced  into  a  business  career. 
His  vicissitudes  and  final  attainment  of 
happiness  make  a  convincing  narrative. 


WAR  BOOKS 

The    United  States   a?;rf    Pan-Germania. 

Andre     Cheradame.        (McClelland, 

Goodchild  &  Stewart,  Toronto.    $1.) 

A  warning  to  America  and  a  revelation 

of   Germany's   long-laid   scheme   for  the 

mastery  of  the  world. 

The  Note  Book  of  an  Intelligence  Officer. 

Eric  Fisher  Wood.     (Geo.  J.  McLeod, 

Ltd.,   Toronto.     $1.75.) 
The  author  is  an   American  who  lias 
seen  service  in  the  English  army  and  navy 
and  gives  us  an  invaluable  impression  of 
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war  on  the  Western  front,  besides  auth- 
oritative information  regarding  the  trans- 
portation, housing  and  training  of  the 
Allied  armies. 

Cavalry  of  the  Clouds.    "Contact,"  Capt. 
Alan  Bott,  M.C.     (McClelland,  Good- 
child  &  Stewart,  Toronto.     $1.35.) 
An  unexaggerated  account  of  the  fight- 
ing  airman   founded  on   Captain    Bott's 
personal  experience.     Is  at  present  one 
of  the  best  selling  war  books  in  England 
where   it  was  published  under  the  title 
of  "An   Airman's  Outings." 

A  War  Nurse's  Diary.  Anonymous. 
(Macmillans,  Toronto.  $1.25.) 
This  is  the  first  authentic  and  un- 
censored  account  of  the  retreat  from  Ant- 
werp, written  by  a  Canadian  nurse  who 
has  done  valuable  work  at  the  front. 

Comrades   in   Courage.     Lieut.    Antoine 
Redier.        (Wm.     Briggs,     Toronto. 
$1.35.) 
One  of  the  three  greatest  books  that  the 
war  has  brought  forth  in  France,  stand- 
ing among  the  most  worthy  French  pro- 
ductions both  in  point  of  literary  achieve- 
ment and  popular  success. 

Serbia    Crucified.      Lieut.     M.    Krunich. 

Translated  by  L.  M.  Bruce.   (Thomas 

Allen,  Toronto.     $1.50.) 
A  book  made  up  of  four  narratives  in 
which  the  author  portrays  the  grim  reali- 
ties of  war  as  seen  in  Serbia. 

The  Warfare  of  To-Day.     Lieut.-Colonel 
Paul    Azan.      Translated   by    Major 
Julian  Coolidge.     (Thomas  Allen,  To- 
ronto.    $2.) 
This  book,  which  is  enriched  with  anec- 
dotes  of  the   author's   own   experience.-;, 
deals  with  every  branch  of  military  war- 
fare of  the  present  day. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
America   Among    the   Nations.        H.    H. 
Powers.  (Macmillans,       Toronto. 

$1.50.) 

An  interpretation  of  America's  relation 
to  foreign  nations  in  terms  of  the  great 
geographical,  biological  and  psychic 
forces  which  shape  national  destiny. 

Human  Immortality.  William  James. 
(J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Toronto.  50c.) 
A  book  on  the  survival  of  personality 
which  takes  the  view  of  the  philosophical 
layman  rather  than  that  of  the  dogmatic 
theologian. 

Higher  Education   and  Business   Stand- 
ards. Willard  E.  Hotchkiss.  (Thomas 
Allen,  Toronto.     $1.) 
The    key-note    of    this    volume    is    the 

statement  that  "What  the  public   really 

wants  from  business  is  a  contribution  to 

national  welfare." 

Creating  Capital.     Money-making  as  an 
Aim  in  Business.    Frederick  L.  Lip- 
man.  (Thomas  Allen,  Toronto.    75c.) 
This  is  a  broad  discussion  of  money- 
making  in  its  moral  aspect. 

Lemuel  Shaw.     Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts.    Frederick   Hathaway   Chase. 
(Thomas  Allen,  Toronto.     $2.) 
The    first    extended    and    authoritative 

biography  of  the  great  Chief  Justice. 

Rasputin.      Russia's    Monk   of    Mystery. 
(Gordon  &  Gotch,  Toronto.    50c.) 
Compiled  with  the  help  of  official  docu- 
ments, describes  Rasputin's  rise  from  ob- 
scurity   to    power. 


Quality 


Variety 


The  ideal  cleaner  for  kid  and  call 
leather.  Put  up  in  Brown,  Grey. 
White,  in  fact  all  colors. 
Try  our  Nobby  Brown  Paste  for 
brown  shoes  and  Peerless  Ozblood 
Paste  for  Red  shoes. 
(Juick  White  Liquid  Canvas  Dress- 
ing. 

Albo  White  Cake  Canvas  Dressing. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  at  Boston 
to 
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After  the  Fire 

"Is  he  covered  with  insurance?" 
That's  the  question  after  every 
fire. 

Fire  may  sweep  your  home 
some  day.  Row  will  it  leave 
you?  Where  will  you  stand? 
Call  and  see  our  local  agents 
to-day  or  write  direct  to  us  for 
particulars  regarding  our  dif- 
ferent  policies. 

Ford  car  owners  will  be  in- 
terested in  our  special  auto- 
mobile   policies. 

LONDON    MUTUAL   FIRE   INSURANCE   CO- 
OF  CANADA 

33  Sett  Str.«t  TORONTO 

A.   11.  C.  Canon,  P.  D.  Williams. 

Preaident  Min>rin(  Director 


NO  JOKE  TO  BE  DEAF 

—  Every  Deaf  Person  Knows  That 

lm»Jtr  my»clf  hr«r.  after   Mm     leaf  for  2S  rrare. 
ytth  tfa— ■     Artificial    t:»r 
Drum.     I    >eir  th*-m   i!«y 
•M  MM,      Thvjr    are  t.rr 

*«e»eea  tb.m.      Write    n..- 
and   1   "rill  t'-ll  F< 
f*«*T.  a»«W    I   rot   deaf   am! 
bow  I  utt  vou  hear . 

.   .    r,  m  Medicated  Ear  Drum 

1'at.  Nov.  :i,  1MB 
QEO.    P.    WAV.  Artificial  Car  Drum    Co.,    (Inc.) 
20  Adelaide  St..  Detroit.  Mich. 


WI»oi%"¥o>i»  Think 
Of  Him  - 


SOMEWHERE  "out  there"— in  training,  on  a  bat- 
tleship, or  in  France — do  you  try  to  imagine  his 
surroundings?  Do  you  wonder  if  he  will  come 
back  the  same  good,  true  man  that  went  away?  Noth- 
ing can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  home  environments 
and  familiar  associations.  In  his  new  life  he  will  miss 
the  refining  influence  of  his  women  folk.  New  temptations  will  confront  him  and 
he  must  find  for  himself  a  new  set  of  pleasures. 

You  can  see  to  it  that  these  new  pleasures  are  not  demoralizing- — you  can  make  sure  that 
sex  may  be  a  safeguard  arid  not  his  undoing.  You  can  make  the  home  ties  and  the  home 
influence  stretch  out  to  him  wherever  he  may  be — you  can  send  him 

Personal  Help  for  Men 

By  Prof.  Thomas  W.  Shannon 


This  book  will  keep  fresh  in  his  mind 
memories  of  home — memories  you  want  him 
to  have— it  will  give  him  big  thoughts- 
clean  thoughts— and  help  to  keep  him  mor- 
ally and  physically  well.  No  more  interest- 
ing, instructive  and  companionable  book 
exists  Had  it  been  written  to  order  for"the 
man  away  from  home",  it  could  not  better 
fulfill  its  purpose. 

In  this  wonderful  book.  Prof.  Shannon, 
who  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  study  of  sex 


and  all  its  complicated  problems,  has  lifted 
sex  out  of  the  mire  and  made  it  beautiful— 
and  clean. 

"Personal  Help  for  Men", is  not  preaqhy 
—tt  is  a  series  of  heart  to  heart  talks  be- 
tween a  man  and  men.  Prof.  Shannon 
knows  your  soldier's  surroundings  and 
problems.  Probably  no  man  is  better  quali- 
fied to  act  as  a  guide,  companion  and  friend 
to  the  man  you  miss.  Send  your  soldier  this 
book — he  needs  it — you  want  him  Jo  have  it. 
He  will  be  grateful  to  you. 


Send  $1.80  for  "Personal  Help  for  Men",  cloth  bound— Morocco  Read    it    vour- 
Grain,  $2.55.    10  cents  additional  for  postage.     Read  the  book  your-  7*       ■  j 

self.    If  you  do  not  see  that  it  will  be  pricelessly  helpful  to  Aim,  re-  Self    then    Send 

turn  it  to  us  and  we  will  send  back  your  money.     At  least  allow  us  ?«.   *.       l-i-— 

to  send  you  illustrated  Table  of  Contents  — free  on  request.  **  *°  mm. 

THE  S.  A.  MULLIKIN  CO.,  Dept.  904,  Marietta,  Ohio 


PFR^ONAI      UpT   p    QFRTTC    By  Prof.  T.  W.  Shannon,  Mrs.  Louise  Frances 
rcrvJUHAL.     nH.J-1-     OCi\lLO    Spajxer,  and  other  eminent  authors. 

Personal  Help  for  the  Married.     Personal  Help  for   Men.  Pergonal  H'-lp  for  Bovs. 

Personal  Help  for  Parents.  Personal  Help  for   Young   Women.     Personal  Help  for  Girls. 

Any  Volume  of  the  Set;     Cloth  bound,  J1.S0  net;    Morocco  Grain,  $235  net;    10c  addional  for  postage 
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A  Successful  Vegetable 
Garden  for  Everv  Home 

CARTER'S 

PEDIGREE    SEEDS 

Our  Supplies  have    arrived 

Write  for 

Carter's  Canadian  Catalogue 

'with  colored  illustrations 

CARTER'S  TESTED  SEED,  Inc. 

kOept.'D.    133  Kins  St.  E.    TORONTO 


ESTABLISHED  1856. 

Confidence  is  the  greatest 
factor  that  enters  into  the 
buying  of  seeds,  since  you  are 
buying  not  a  finished  pro- 
duct, but  only  the  means  by 
which  your  garden  may  be 
either  a  success  or  a  partial 
or  complete  failure.  You  will 
make  no  mistake  in  placing 
confidence  in  SIMMERS' 
SEEDS. 

CATALOGUE  FREE  on 
application. 

J.    A.    SIMMERS,    Limited, 

Bulbs,  SEEDS,  Plants, 
Toronto    -----    Ont 


SEEDS 


SIMMERS 


_*fe 

BOOK  on 

/§S& 

DOG  DISEASES 

*pp&* 

And  How  to  Feed 

America's 

Pioneer 

D«(  Medicines 

Mailed   free   ts  any   address  by 
the  Author 

R  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31»t  Street,  New  York 

The  Garden  On  an  Economy 

Basis 

By  John  R.  Avery 


THE  gardener  this  year  is  working 
between  two  pressing  needs;  he 
must  make  every  square  foot  of  his 
ground  produce  to  the  limit,  and  as  seed  is 
scarce  he  must  observe  the  strictest 
economy  in  that.  This  doesn't  mean  that 
he  can  afford  to  take  any  risks  with  old 
seed,  though  no  old  seed  must  be  wasted. 
The  Department  of  Horticulture  of  Mac- 
donald  College  warns  us  that  the  supply 
of  sweet  corn,  beet,  carrot  and  onion  seed 
is  limited  and  many  late  orders  will  go 
unfilled.  The  gardener  who  has  any  seed 
left  over  from  previous  years  will  do 
well  to  put  it  to  a  germinating  test  at  once 
as  the  use  of  old  seed  which  has  been 
tested  and  found  good  may  mean  that 
someone  else  may  not  go  short.  Parsnip 
seed  is  good  for  only  one  year;  carrot  and 
celery  usually  one  to  two  years,  but 
tomato,  turnip,  cucumber  and  beet  seed 
should  be  fairly  good  for  five  or  six 
years  provided  they  have  not  been  kept 
in  an  extremely  dry  or  very  damp  place. 
In  buying  new  seed  our  best  safeguard 
is  to  choose  a  reputable  seedsman  and 
pay  a  fair  price  and  to  choose  standard 
varieties  or  those  which  have  done  well 
with  us  before— and  to  order  early  that 
we  may  not  be  disappointed.  It  is  better 
economy  for  the  home  gardener  who  re- 
quires comparatively  few  plants  to  buy 
his  cabbage,   cauliflower,  tomato,   celery 


and  egg  plants  unless  he  has  good  facili- 
ties of  his  own  for  getting  them  started 
very  early  under  glass. 

When  it  comes  to  compiling  the  list  by 
all  means  take  the  women  into  the  con- 
ference that  provision  may  be  made  for 
stocking  the  larder  with  canned  or  stored 
vegetables  against  the  certainty  of  meat- 
less days  next  winter. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  the  waste  in 
many  war  gardens  last  year  on  account  of 
the  large  amount  of  lettuce  and  cress  and 
radishes  and  other  short  season  crops 
planted  and  allowed  to  go  to  seed  that  we 
are  in  danger  now  of  going  to  the  other 
extreme  and  omitting  the  greens  and 
salad  plants  from  our  gardens  almost  en- 
tirely, and  giving  the  space  to  storable 
and  "canable"  things.  This  would  be 
rather  a  serious  mistake,  as  the  salad 
plants  and  greens,  including  lettuce,  spin- 
ach, celery,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  Brussels 
sprouts,  asparagus  and  seasoning  herbs, 
while  they  have  little  actual  nutritive 
value,  contain  mineral  salts  absolutely  es- 
sential to  health  and  not  found  in  any  of 
our  other  foods.  By  adding  to  these  succu- 
lent, or  flavor,  or  medicinal  plants,  call 
them  what  you  like,  such  other  seasoning 
herbs  as  sage,  thyme,  summer  savory  and 
the  wholesome  onion  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciated  in  our  dietaries,  we 
can  flavor  our  stews  and  soups,  dressings 


Intensive    cultivation    of   a    city    back    yard   plot. 
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and  dishes  of  more  tasteless  foods  until 
meatless  days  lose  their  Boredom. 

When  we  speak  of  the  more  nutritive 
vegetables,  the  roots,  potatoes,  parsnips, 
i,    carrots,    the    legumes    beans   and 
planta  like  corn,  we  are 
idering  that  we  have  more  room  than 
Jd  be  found  in  the  average  home  gar- 
den.    Practically  eve.  ner,  it  is 
hoped,  will  have  a  home  garden  this  year, 
but  in  addition  most  families  will  have  a 
war -plot  large  enough   to  supply  them- 
selves with  vegetables  for  the  whole  year, 
and  the  larger  proportion  of  these  vege- 
tables should  be  the  kinds  that  will  help 
to  take  the  place  of  the  foods  we  want  to 
save  for  export. 

We  might  well  grow  more  parsnips  and 
salsify  or  vegetable  oysters.  Parsnips  are 
not  far  behind  potatoes  in  point  of  nutri- 
ment and  they  are  an  almost  sure  crop. 
The  reason  that  many  people  believe  they 
do  not  like  parsnips  is  largely  because  we 
do  not  practise  enough  appetizing  ways  of 
cooking  them:  parsnips  plain  boiled  are 
not  in  the  same  class  as  parsnips  creamed, 
or  parsnips  cooked  and  mashed,  pressed 
into  cakes  and  fried.  The  vegetable 
oyster,  too,  has  a  high  nutritive  value  and 
is  a  pretty  fair  rival  of  the  oyster  for 
flavor. 

Sweet  corn  should  be  sown  both  for  use 
throughout  the  whole  season  and  for 
canning.  There  should  be  at  least  two 
varieties,  an  early  and  a  late  sort,  or 
several  sowings  of  the  Golden  Bantam 
will  keep  up  the  supply  very  well.  A  very 
early  kind  is  Peep-o'-day,  and  two  of  the 
most  reliable  late  varieties  are  Country 
Gentleman  and  Stowell's  Evergreen. 
With  peas  we  must  practise  several  sow- 
ings or  there  will  be  no  surplus  for  can- 
ning and  drying  after  they  have  satisfied 
our  table  use.  A  good  succession  is  Sur- 
prise, Thomas  Laxton  and  Dwarf  Tele- 
phone. Alaska  and  Thomas  Laxton  are 
good  varieties  for  canning. 

A  bean  specialist  has  said  that  bean- 
growing  is  a  gamble,  so  many  conditions 
over  which  we  have  no  control  have  a 
hand  in  it,  but  because  the  bean  is  the  best 
of  our  vegetable  substitutes  for  meat  it 
is  worth  taking  some  ventures  with.  The 
string  or  snap  beans  are  of  two  kinds, 
yellow  pod  and  green  pod  and  both  have 
pole  or  climbing  varieties.  For  small 
gardens  the  dwarf  or  bush  kinds  are  per- 
haps the  most  useful,  but  the  green-pod 
string  beans  are  very  bountiful  in  their 
yield,  very  meaty  and  excellent  for  can- 
ning. Kentucky  Wonder  and  Old  Home- 
stead are  favorite  varieties.  Of  lima 
beans  it  is  well  to  plant  both  pole  and 
dwarf  varieties,  King  of  the  Garden  being 
good  in  the  former  class  and  Early  Valen- 
tine, Buprees'  Stringless,  Green-pod  or 
Golden  Wax  in  the  latter.  For  drying  for 
winter  use  the  Navy,  red  and  white  Kid- 
nev  Beans,  black  beans  and  green  Fiage- 
lot. 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of 
squashes  worthy  of  our  consideration, 
summer  and  winter  squashes.  The  sum- 
t  mer  varieties  will  make  a  crop  in  the 
shade  of  a  cornfield,  while  the  winter 
varieties  want  the  ground  to  themselves 
and  suffer  severely  from  extreme  heat 
and  drought.  One  winter  variety  and  one 
summer  variety  should  be  enough — for 
the  winter  squash  either  the  green  or 
golden  Hubbard,  and  for  summer  the 
Early  White  Bush. 

Probably  the  variety  of  beets  grown 
more  for  canning  than  any  other  is  De- 
troit Dark  Red ;  however,  Crosby  Im- 
proved Egyptian  and  Edmand's  Blood 
Turnip  are  good  sorts  for  this  purpose. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  bean  seed,  there  is  a 


For  Batter  Gardens 


IVRRY  back  yard  should  be  used  for  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and 
vegetables" — says  the  Food  Controller's  Bulletin.  Market  Gardens 
'  must  be  worked  to  capacity.     But  all  this  effort  is  wasted  unless 


the  seeds  sown  are  capable  of  producing  sturdy,  vigorous  plants 
Rennie's  War  Garden  Seeds  and  insure  a  full  crop  ! 

pkt.    Jf  ox. 


Cabbage 


Km. 


.10 


OZ.J 

0.90 


Plant 
2.75 


.60   1.10   2.00 


Danish  Summer  Roundhead 
Cauliflower 

Rennie's    Danish     Drouth- 
Resisting 15i-25    1.00    1.85    3.50  10.00 

Celery 

Paris  Golden  Yellow  (Extra 

Select)  15 

Onion  T,ict 

Rennie's  Extra  Early  Red  .05 
Radish— Cooper's  Sparkler  .05 
Tomato— Market  King 10 

Rennie'slmproved  Beefsteak  .10 

Pansy — Rennie's  XXX  Exhibition  Mixture .25 

Sweet  Peas— Rennie's  XXX  Spencer  Mixture  ...  .15 
Nasturtium— Rennie's  XXX  Chameleon  Mixture.  .10 
Stocks — Rennie's    XXX    Large    Flowering    Globe 

Mixture   20 


.35 
.20 
.60 
.75 


«ib. 
1.00 
.65 
1.75 
2.50 


lb. 

3.75 
2.20 

pkt. 
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LOOK  FOR  THE  STARS- 


■*• 


Our  19'.S  Catalogue  should  be  in  your  hand  by  now.  It  is  your  patriotic  duty 
tOeonsalttt  ut  every  opi>ortunity.  Our  Government  Insists  we  StUSJt  pio- 
duce  more.  Start  ri^ht,then.  nnd  be  »ure  and  warn  good  seed  —  RENNIE'S 
SEEDS.  Ifio'i.  for  the  special  star  border  bargains  in  our  Catalogue — it 
will  pay  you  to  do  so. 


THE  T>  "IT  TW1W1P*    COMPANY 

WILLlAMlC  J_-rl^LI%JLJL-r-    LIMITED. 
K  INC  &  MARKET     ST*       TORONTO 

ALSO      AT      MONTREAL  WINNIPCC  VANCOUVER 


Bruce's  Flowering  Bulbs 

GLADIOLUS 


Unequalled  for  beauty  of  bloom.  Plant  in 
May  and  June,,  bloom  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber. Easily  grown  and  bulbs  good  for  several 
seasons. 

Bruce'*  Choice  Mixed — a  satisfactory  mixture,  10 
for  50c;  25  for  90c;  100  for  $3.00  postpaid. 

Bruce'*  Superb  Mixed — A  grand  mixture  of  all 
varieties,  10  for  80c;  25  for  41.80;  100  for  |6.50 
postpaid. 

Separate  Varieties — Splendid  collection  30  varieties. 
Whites.  Reds.  Blues,  Yellows,  Striped.  Bordered  and 
Blended  Shades,  from  9c  up  to  50c  each  postpaid. 

Also  Dahlias,  Lilies,  Begonias,  Gloxinias, 
Tuberoses,  Etc. 

FREE  :  Our  valuable  112-pagc  catalogue  of  Seeds, 

Wants,  Hulbs,  Garden  Implements,  Poultry 

Supplies,  Etc.     Write  Unlay  /or  it. 

John  A.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Established  68  Years       Hamilton,  Ontario 


Mention  MacLean's  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Gardens  Pay  Dividends 


when  they  are  handled  rir*ht, 
particularly  now  that  everything 
eatable  is  so  expensive. 

Nothing  is  more  important  than  the  selection  of 
seeds,  and  for  t!;is  the  safest  guide  is  our  new 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

No  unworthy  variety  gets  into  this  Catalogue — 
and  no  poor  seeds  go  out  to  those  who  order  from  it. 

Ewing's  Seeds  have  produced  forty-five 
successive  and  most  successful  crops  in  Canadian 
gardens  and  fields,  and  are  ready  now  for  the  forty- 
sixth.     Why  not  have  a  share  in  it  ? 

Write  now  for  this  Catalogue,  and  if  your 
Dealer  hasn't  Ewing's  Seeds,  order  from  us  direct. 

THE  WILLIAM  EWING  CO.,  LIMITED 

Seed  Merchants,  McGill  Street,  Montreal. 


Eaing's 
Detroit  'Dark 
Red  Turnip  Bee  t 


Valuable  for  its 
remarkable    uniformity 
and  smoothness  ;  size 
medium ;  flesh  rich  red, 
fine-grained,  tender  and 
remaining  so  for  a  long 
time ;    admirable  for 
either  summer,   fall  or 
winter  use.     The  tops 
are   dark-colored   and 
vigorous.     One   of  the 
best   varieties  for  the 
home  garden  or  market 
and   equally  good  to 
store  for  unnter.    Lb. 
S2.S0;  K  lb.  85c i 
oz.   25c;  Pkt.  5c. 
Sent   postage  paid  — 
cash  with  order. 
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Make  Your  War  Garden 
a  Real  Success 


In  view  of  the  recognized  need  for  maximum  production  of  foodstuffs  in  Canada 
this  year,  and  with  gardening  looked  upon  as  a  patriotic  duty,  the  efficient  and 
successful  handling  of  the  war  garden  is  a  live  question  with  thousands  and 
thousands    of    loyal    Canadians    right    now. 

To  help  make  the  1918  gardens  the  big,  sure  success  they  should  be,  a  wealth 
of   terse,   timely    information    is    provided    in 

Canadian  Home 

Vegetable  Gardening 

From  A  to  Z 

Br  the  Editors  of  "The  Garden  Magazine" 

Its  appeal  is  to  the  newcomer  as  well  as  to  the  experienced  gardener  because 
of  its  valuable,  up-to-the-minute  information  on  the  subject  of  what  varieties 
to  plant  to  get  the  biggest  returns  according  to  the  soil  and  the  locality.  32 
classes  of  vegetables  from  asparagus  to  turnips  are  shown  in  full  colors.  Besides 
these,  there  are  hundreds  of  "action"  pictures  showing  just  how  to  go  about 
every  step  of  gardening  from  the  preparation  of  the  soil  to  the  correct  methods 
of  digging  and  picking  the   vegetables. 

NJat    4  1    Of      From     your    bookseller    or    direct    from 
ncl   *1,AO     the    publishers.       (Postage    14c    extra). 

The  Musson  Book  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 


Meet  me  at   tho  TULLCR  lor  value,    service,    hen*    comforts 

Jleto  ^otel  duller 

Detroit,    JHtrfitgan 

Center  of  business  on   Grand   Circus   Park.     Take 
Woodward   car,   get  off  at   Adams   Avenue. 

ABSOLUTELY   FIREPROOF 

200  Rooms,    Private    Bath.   $1.50   Single.    J3.00   Up 

Double. 
200  Rooms,    Private    Bath,    $2.00   Single,    $3.00    Up 

Double. 
100  Rooms,    Private    Bath,    $2.50    Single,    $4.00    Up 

Double. 
100     Rooms,     Private     Bath.     $.'i.60-$5.00     Single 

$4.50  Up  Double. 

Total  TOO  Out. id.  Room.  All  Absolutely  Qulot 

Two   Floors-Agents'    Sample    Rooms.     New    Unique 
Cafes   and   Cabaret   Excellente. 


variation  in  the  beet  seed  from  different 
seedsmen  for  some  given  special  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  this  crop.  In 
buying  seed,  growers  should  take  advan- 
tage of  this  work  in  seed  selection.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  most  persons  wish  to  do 
all  their  canning  at  one  time,  it  is  some- 
times advisable  not  to  plant  beets  until 
late  in  the  spring.  They  may,  however,  be 
planted  any  time  from  May  to  August. 
They  are  ready  for  use  from  sixty  to 
eighty-five  days  after  planting,  and  the 
date  of  planting  should  be  governed, 
therefore,  by  the  time  one  desires  to  can 
the  beets. 

Spinach  is  one  of  the  most  important 
crops  to  grow  for  greens.  For  spinach, 
rich,  sandy  loams  are  satisfactory  for  the 
early  spring  crop,  and  muck  soils  after 
being  subdued  are  especially  adapted  to 
the  early  summer  or  fall  crop.  Poor 
soils  that  dry  out  can  be  improved  by  ap- 
plications of  humus-making  material.  As 
this  crop  is  relatively  hardy,  it  can  be 
grown  where  the  temperature  falls  rather 
low  in  the  spring.  This  plant  will  not 
grow  on  a  soil  that  is  in  a  highly  acid 
condition.  It  is,  therefore,  very  import- 
ant that  lime  should  be  used.  Soil  for 
spinach  should  be  plowed  deep,  harrowed 
and  smoothed  until  the  topsoil  to  the  depth 
of  four  inches  is  in  very  fine  condition  and 
level  on  the  surface.  The  more  thorough 
the  preparation  is  the  better  will  be  the 
crop. 

Crops  preceding  spinach  should  be  kept 
free  of  weeds.  Good  rotations  are  spinach 
followed  by  late  celery  the  same  year, 
onions  and  spinach ;  or  spinach  and  toma- 
toes; or  peas  and  spinach.  On  soils  other 
than  muck,  manure  or  clover  should  play 
an  important  part  in  the  rotation,  on 
account  of  the  humus  that  is  derived  from 
them.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  of 
spinach  are  Victoria,  Long  Standing, 
Giant  Thick  Leaf,  and  Savoy  Leaf.  The 
seed  of  spinach  is  so  cheap  that  very  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  producing 
high  quality  strains. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  just  how  much 
seed  will  be  required  by  each  gardener, 
but  the  following  table  will  serve  as  a 
general  guide.  The  amount  of  seed  in 
each  case  is  sufficient  to  plant  a  row  one 
hundred  feet  long. 


String   beans    1  pt. 

Lima    beans    U  pt. 

Cabbage    %  oz. 

Carrot    1  oz. 

Cauliflower    1  pkt. 

Celery     1  pkt. 

Squash    %  oz. 

Beets     2  oz. 

Sweet    corn 1  pt. 

Lettuce     >:'.  oz. 

Cucumber     V4  oz. 


Knle   or   chard...  .ty  oz. 

Parsley     1  pkt. 

Parsnip    V,  oz. 

Salsify     1  oz. 

Onion    sets    1  qt. 

Onion    seed 1  oz. 

Radish    1  oz. 

Peas    1  ft  pts. 

Spinach     1  oz. 

Tu  rn  ip    %  oz. 

Tomato     %  oz. 


The  new  gardener  may  be  somewhat 
at  a  loss  to  adapt  different  kinds  of  vege- 
tables to  different  soils,  or  to  know  what 
vegetables  require  especially  well-ferti- 
lized soil.  Among  the  vegetables  that  do 
well  on  new  soil  are  beans,  beets,  cabbage, 
corn,  cucumbers,  peas,  pumpkins,  radish, 
spinach,  squash,  tomatoes  and  turnips. 
Some  that  require  especially  well  pre- 
pared and  fertile  soil  are  lima  beans,  car-  * 
rots,  celery,  lettuce,  onions,  parsnips, 
salsify  and  potatoes. 


1/'  overage  maple  tree  will  produce 
five  pounds  of  sugar  in  a  season.  If 
200,000  farmer*  in  Ontario,  Quebec  and 
the  Maritime  Provinces  would  each  tap 
one  hundred  trees,  Canada  would  have 
enough  sugar  to  last  three  month*  and 
tin'  crop  would  be  worth  approximately 
$15,000,000. 


Mention  MacLean's  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Raising  Armies  in 
China 

Man 


Allien 


mi    I > rawing  on  Or 
Power  to  Fill  Ranks. 


ORETTY  soon  Chinese  soldiers  will  be 
*  lighting  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  The 
ruit  soldiers  from  among  the 
Chinese  has  been  recently  made  and  the 
methods  being  employed  are  interestingly  told 
'eitntific  American  as  follows: 

It  is  now  some  time  since  China  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  powers  who  are  doing  what  they 
can  to  make  the  world  uncomfortable  for  the 
German  idea  of  Kultur.  It  has  seemed  that 
the  participation  of  the  Celestial  republic 
could  mean  but  little,  so  far  as  any  effect  upon 
the  conduct  of  actual  hostilities  is  concerned. 
But  while  the  lack  of  officers,  if  nothing  else, 
would  obviously  prevent  the  despatch  of  a 
Chinese  army,  as  such,  to  the  fighting  front, 
it  may  not  be  long  before  we  shall  see  indi- 
vidual Chinese  in  the  thick  of  the  fray. 

The  Allies  have  decided  to  tap  China's 
boundless  reservoir  of  man  power — not,  as 
has  been  suggested  in  some  of  our  western 
states,  for  the  sake  of  the  cheap  labor  which 
has  hitherto  been  the  limit  of  the  Chinaman's 
activities  outside  the  land  of  his  birth,  but  for 
actual  service  in  the  lines.  For  their  first 
effort  in  this  direction  they  have  chosen  the 
province  of  Shantung,  home  of  China's  stur- 
diest workers.  With  the  consent  and  encour- 
agement alike  of  the  provincial  authorities 
and  of  the  central  government  of  China,  the 
British  and  French  representatives  here  have 
called  for  Chinese  volunteers  and  the  call  is 
being  answered. 

After  he  has  been  accepted  the  Chinese  re- 
cruit becomes  tor  a  moment  a  human  anvil, 
is  to  serve  under  European  officers,  to 
whom  all  Chinese  look  alike;  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  have  a  ready  means  of 
identification.  So  he  is  given  a  steel  bracelet 
engraved  with  his  individual  number,  which 
is  tied  up  with  the  other  necessary  data  about 
him  by  the  official  records.  To  make  sure 
that  there  shall  be  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
steel  bracelet  is  neatly  riveted  about  the 
owner's  wrist;  after  which  he  could  not  lose 
himself  if  he  wanted  to — it  would  take  a 
blacksmith  to  lose  him. 

When  he  is  thus  safely  tagged,  the  recruit 
is  given  the  equivalent  of  eight  cents  and 
sent  to  the  nearest  barber  shop.  Contrary  to 
the  usual  impression,  he  is  quite  willing  to 
have  his  queue  off.  Originally  a  badge  of 
servitude  to  the  Manchu  dynasty,  the  queue 
for  long  has  meant  nothing  to  the  wearer, 
one  way  or  the  other.  Now  that  it  has  come 
to  mean  nothing  to  his  government,  the  only 
reasons  for  not  having  it  off  long  ago  are  that 
his  emotions  against  it  are  quite  as  passive 
as  those  for  it,  and  that  eight  cents  are  far 
from  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him — the  idea 
of  spending  all  that  money  for  a  shave  is 
one  that  would  never  enter  his  head  in  a  mil- 
lion years.  When  some  one  else  puts  up  the 
money,  however,  he  proceeds  obediently  to 
the  hair-cutter's. 

The  next  thing  on  the  program  is  a  brand 
new  experience — something  quite  outside  the 
wildest  imaginings  of  any  Chinese  laborer. 
He  is  given  a  bath!  It  is  the  first  time  any- 
thing of  the  sort  ever  happened  to  him,  and 
his  emotions  are  not  recorded,  though  they 
probably  take  the  form  of  wondering  why  in 
the  world  any  one  should  go  to  all  this  trouble 
to  spill  a  lot  of  water  over  him  when  the 
river — filled  with  garbage  and  sewage  and 
worse — is  so  handy. 

Once  the  encrusted  filth  of  a  lifetime  is 
separated  fron  him,  the  new  soldier  gets  a 
brand  new  suit  of  soldier  clothes  and  is  handed 
over  to  the  drill-master.  He  submits  docilely 
to  his  period  of  training,  learning  readily 
enough  the  simple  things  that  are  taught 
him.  Finally  he  is  ready  to  go  aboard  the 
transport,  with  all  his  belongings  in  a  huge 
bundle  on  his  back.  He  doesn't  know  what 
it  is  all  about,  and  nobody  takes  the  trouble 
to  tell  him;  but  once  he  has  found  out  what 
is  expected  of  him,  he  makes  a  fairly  satis- 
factory soldier— and  certainly  a  numerous 
one. 


The  Check  on  the  Coal  Bin 


The  Dunham  Radiator  Trap,  pic- 
tured above,  has  been  aptly  called 
"The  Guardian  of  the  Coal  Pile" 
because  it  gets  every  last  bit  of  heat 
out  of  the  coal. 

You've  been  annoyed  time  and  time 
again  by  thumping  radiators  and  hiss- 
ing, sputtering 
air    valves. 
These  disturb-    i 
ing  noises  are      H>"€j 

presence  of  air      ■  -'-•'■^^    H  EAT  I  IN 

and    water    in 

the  radiators.     Half-heated,  thumping 

radiators  and  leaking  air  valves  are 

coal-wasters. 

The  Dunham  Radiator  Trap  allows 
this  air  and  water  to  escape  and  keeps 
in  the  precious  heat.  There  are  no 
annoying  air  valves  on  radiators  in 
The  Dunham  Heating  System.  Radi- 
ators are  always  hot  all  over,  giving 
out  a  constant,  even  flow  of  genial, 
healthful  heat. 

Many  homes,  apartments  and  indus- 
trial plants  all  over  the  Dominion  are 
cutting  down  their  fuel  bills  and  at 
the  same  time  getting  more  heat  by 
Dunhamizing     their     heating     equip- 


ments. In  many  cases  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  install  Dunham  Radiator  Traps 
in  order  to  accomplish  this  saving. 
The  fuel  saving  effected  the  first  win- 
ter often  more  than  pays  for  the 
expense  involved. 

We  must  all  save  coal  wherever 
possible.  That 
is  imperative. 
We  can  no 
longer    depend 

G  SERVICE  United  States 
for  coal.  The 
coal  situation  there  is  almost  as  criti- 
cal as  it  is  here  in  Canada. 

The  Dunham  Radiator  Trap  provides 
an  opportunity  for  everyone  to  save 
coal  and  still  be  comfortable.  Ask 
some  responsible  heating  contractor 
about  the  Dunham  Heating  System. 
Write  to  us  about  your  heating 
troubles — your  half-heated,  thumping 
radiators,  your  sputtering,  hissing  air 
valves. 

Our  Engineering  Department  will 
give  your  heating  problems  their  care- 
ful attention  and  will  cheerfully  tell 
you  how  you  can  get  more  heat  and 
still  save  money  on  your  fuel  bills. 


C.  A.  DUNHAM  COMPANY,  Limited,  Toronto,   Canada 

Branch  Office*:  Halifax,  Montreal,  Ottawa,    Winnipeg,   Vancouver,  Calgary 
Branches  in  Principal  Citie*  in  U.  S. 


Economy  in  a  Pencil 

Why  bother  with   pencils  whose  points  break   easily  or  wear  off  quickly?     They 
are  costly.     They  are  time-wasters. 


ter  dr&uing  pencil* 


has  in  each  of  the  17  degrees,  smooth,  gritless  leads  that  do  not  readily  break  and  that  hold 
their  points  surprisingly. 

Try  "the  master  drawing  pencil/* 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY,   Dept.  I75-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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GENUINE 
DIAMONDS 


Cash 
or 

Credit 


$l-$2-$3   Weekly 

We    trust    any     honest     person. 
Writ*  tor  catalosu*  to-day 


Dept.  A. 


Jacobs  Bros.,       Importers 
15  Toronto  Arcade,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Mends  Graniteware,  Tin,  Iron, 
Aluminum,  etc.  in  two  minutes. 
Without  toots.  SO  mends  for  15e. 
From  your  dealer  or  us,  postpaid 

)I-Peek  Co.,  f*.0.Box  2024,  Montreal 


Minne-Wawa  5ur " M E.RY  c  A tf  p 

T  .      t    r  **  r  or  Boys  &  Young  Men 

Located  at  Lake  of  Two  Rivers.  Algonquin  Pro- 
vincial Park  in  the  heart  of  Ontario  Highlands. 
Unsurpassed  for  fishing,  canoeing,  observation  of 
nature  and  -wild  animal  photography.  Juat  the 
camp  you  have  been  looking  for.  Wholesome  moral 
atmosphere.  Highest  references.  Reasonable  terms. 
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GRASSHOPPER  OINTMENT 
DRAWS  OUT  THE  VIRUS 

HOW  GRASSHOPPER  OINTMENT  CURES 
ECZEMA,  BOILS,  CARBUNCLES,  ULCERS, 
BBUPTrONS,  BUNIONS  AM)  LEG  DIS- 
EASE. For  fifty  years  Grasshopper  Ointment 
has  been  absolutely  unexcelled  as  a  safe  and 
certain  cure  for  Ulcers,  Boils,  Bunions,  Eczema, 
Carbuncles  and  Bad  Leg.  It  cures  by  removing 
the  cause,  which  is  to  be  found  in  poisoned  and 
diseased  blood.  The  Ointment  draws  the  virus 
ont  of  the  blood  and  tissue,  and  assures  an 
early  and  complete  recovery.  Grasshopper  Oint- 
ment may  also  be  used  for  Cuts.  Burns,  Scalds, 
Scratches,  Stings  and  Bruises,  as  its  healing, 
antiseptic  properties  have  been  found  to  be  un- 
mzpaaged  by  those  of  any  other  preparation. 
The  Ointment  is  absolutely  harmless.  Please 
do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  any  of  the 
imitation  and  substitute  preparations.  Of  all 
Stores  and  Chemists,  and  stocked  bv  all  Whole- 
sale   Houses    throughout   Canada. 
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initiated  and  carried  along  through  the 
earlier  stages  which  the  public  will 
not  hear  about  until  the  definite  con- 
clusions are  embodied  in  an  order-in- 
council.  Many  important  measures  are 
under  consideration  to-day  of  which  no 
whisper  has  reached  the  country.  Pre- 
mature publicity  would  defeat  the  pur- 
pose behind  them. 

Other  matters  of  widest  scope  are  being 
carried  along  in  the  full  white  light  of 
publicity.  There  is  the  Canada  Regis- 
tration Board,  created  to  take  toll  of 
the  man  and  woman  power  of  the  country 
and  to  prepare  for  mobilization.  The 
probable  scope  of  the  board  has  not  yet 
been  definitely  defined  but  unquestionably 
far-reaching  measures  will  ultimately  be 
carried  out  under  its  jurisdiction.  It 
has  been  decided  not  to  resort  to  con- 
scription of  labor  for  the  farms  and 
essential  industries  yet,  but  the  machinery 
will  have  been  created  for  whatever 
radical  steps  become  necessary  if  the 
war  lasts  another  year  or  two  years. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Food  Con- 
troller's office  was  proceeded  with  and 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  Can- 
ada Food  Board.  Time  alone  will  tell 
how  much  improvement  follows,  but  un- 
questionably the  machinery  has  been  put 
on  a  better  basis. 

Finally,  there  is  the  vexed  and  stag- 
gering problem  of  the  railways.  Prob- 
ably more  time  has  been  given  to  this 
than  has  been  applied  to  all  the  other 
problems  combined.  And,  apparently,  it 
is  yet  far  from  a  settlement.  One  wing 
of  the  cabinet  wants  to  take  the  rail- 
ways over  but  the  other  wing  draws 
back  from  the  brink.  The  hesitation  is 
natural,  too,  for  the  deal  would  rui> 
into  the  hundreds  of  millions. 

'"p  HE  course  of  true  union  has  run 
-*■  smooth  so  far.  It  looked  doubtful, 
at  first,  if  Conservatives  and  Liberals 
could  work  evenly  in  double  harness. 
When  it  was  figured  that  the  radical 
Westerners,  the  get-things-done  boys  who 
had  "put  over"  female  suffrage,  prohi- 
bition, referendum  and  recall  without 
"batting  an  eye-lash"  as  the  saying  is, 
would  have  to  sit  in  with  the  Eastern 
Conservatives,  who  naturally  balk  at  sud- 
den changes,  the  prospects  for  trouble 
looked  reasonably  certain.  Could  Frank 
Carvell  sit  down  calmly  in  deliberation 
with  the  men  he  had  so  fiercely  assailed? 
Yet  the  melting  pot  process  has  been 
reasonably  successful  so  far.  There  has 
been  diffidence  rather  than  belligerency 
among  the  members  of  this  queerly- 
assorted  cabinet.  They  are  not  just  sure 
of  one  another. 

Occasionally  the  rumor  is  heard  around 
the  country  that  Sir  Robert  Borden  is 
contemplating  an  exit  and  a  picture  is 
drawn  of  N.  W.  Rowell  and  Sir  Thomas 
White  tilting  for  the  vacant  leadership. 
Such  rumors  simply  drop  out  of  recol- 
lection when  one  goes  to  Ottawa.  Sir 
Robert  is  very  firmly  ensconced  in  the 
saddle  and  has  no  idea  of  dropping  out. 
If  such  an  idea  did  enter  his  mind  the 
other  members  of  the  Government  would 
take  prompt  steps  to  drive  it  out.  The 
Premier  is  unquestionably  proving  a 
good  tandem  driver.  The  courage  that 
he  showed  in  forcing  the  conscription 
issue  is  recognized  now  to  be  one  of  his 
regular,  every  day  characteristics.  The 
Borden  backbone  is  exactly  where  a 
backbone  should  be  and  he  has,  as  well, 
an  admirable  store  of  patience  and  tact. 
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Outstanding  figures  in  the  combination 
are  Rowell,  Foster,  Carvell  and  White. 
As  president  of  the  Privy  Council,  Mr. 
Rowell  presides  at  all  cabinet  sessions. 
He  has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
principle  of  testing  public  opinion  and 
it  was  largely  due  to  him  that  the  labor 
conference  was  held  at  Ottawa  and  later 
the  convention  of  prominent  women. 

Sir  George  Foster's  illness  has  kept 
him  to  some  extent  in  the  background 
but  his  voice  still  carries  weight  in  all 
cabinet  deliberations.  Hon.  F.  B.  Car- 
veil  has  become  an  unquestioned  power 
in  the  cabinet.  When  an  issue  comes  up, 
the  query  "Where  does  Carvell  stand?" 
assumes  an  immediate  importance.  Sir 
Thomas  White  has  worked  very  hard,  so 
hard,  in  fact,  that  it  has  been  necessary 
for  him  to  take  a  long  holiday.  He  takes 
the  work  seriously;  he  is  like  another 
Atlas,  holding  up  the  world  on  his  broad 
back. 

'  I  *  HE  aforementioned  ministers  are  all 
■"■  prominent  and  very  real  powers  in 
their  way  but  a  new  sun  has  swung  into 
the  firmament.  Ask  anyone  in  touch 
with  happenings  on  Parliament  Hill  what 
is  doing  and  who  is  doing  it  and  one 
name  immediately  begins  to  bulk  in  the 
conversation.  The  Hon.  J.  A.  Calder  has 
become  a  real  power  in  Ottawa.  Bring- 
ing down  from  the  West  a  reputation 
for  ability  as  an  organizer,  he  has  al- 
ready amplified  it  by  the  firm  way  in 
which  he  has  taken  hold.  Calder  promises 
to  become  the  Eric  Geddes  of  the  cabinet. 
He  gets  things  done. 

This  is  the  reason.  When  any  ques- 
tion comes  up  for  settlement,  Calder 
reaches  for  a  sheet  of  foolscap  and  a 
pencil.  He  figures  it  out  from  every 
angle,  carefully  and  fully.  He  never 
jumps  to  conclusions,  never  makes  a  snap 
decision.  By  the  time  he  has  made  up 
his  mind  the  foolscap  is  criss-crossed  with 
figures  and  he  knows  exactly  what  he 
believes  and  why  he  believes  it.  And 
then  he  goes  straight  ahead! 

His  friends  say  that  he  does  everything 
on  the  same  principle.  He  steadily  im- 
proves his  golf  by  the  use  of  pencil  and 
foolscap.  Sitting  down  to  his  desk  he 
figures  that  on  the  thirty-one  times  he  used 
his  iron  to  get  over  a  certain  bit  of  ground 
the  average  result  was  such  and  such, 
while  on  the  twenty-eight  occasions  that 
he  resorted  to  the  wood  the  ball  travelled 
an  average  of  so  many  yards;  and  he 
proceeds  to  figure  out  which  club  he 
should  always  use  there. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Calder  has  applied  his 
plan  for  organization  and  driving  power 
to  all  the  problems  that  come  before  the 
cabinet.  A  keen  observer  said  the  other 
day.  "There  are  two  great  organizing 
geniuses  in  Canada — Sir  Clifford  Sifton 
and  Hon.  J.  A.  Calder.  Sifton  is  not 
popular,  Calder  is."  Watch  Calder,  he 
will  travel  far. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crerar  is  also  showing  some 
of  the  power  that  brought  him  to  the 
fore  on  the  prairies,  but  he  has  hardly 
found  his  feet  as  readily  as  his  colleague. 
Altogether  the  combination  is  one  of  con- 
siderable brilliancy  and  unquestioned 
high  purpose — a  reliable  lot  to  trust  with 
the  whip-hand  of  Union  Government. 

'  I  v  HE  coming  session  will  be  a  short 
-*•  one,  to  all  appearances.  There  will 
be  no  organized  Opposition.  The  Laurier 
Liberals  are  so  exclusively  from  Quebec 
that  their  voice  will  not  have  the  weight 
that  otherwise   would   attach   to   so   con- 
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siderable  a  body.  Sir  Wilfrid,  himself, 
is  taking  the  situation  quietly  and  easily. 
He  will  watch  the  Government  closely 
but  it  is  the  guess  of  close  observers 
that  his  tactics  in  the  House  will  be  far 
removed  from  guerilla  methods.    The  Old 

if  is  too  old  a  hand  at  the  game,  too 
fine  a  fighter,  to  feel  any  white  heat  of 

ntment.  Much  of  his  material  is  new 
and  untried,  but  some  surprising  talent 
may  be  uncovered  during  the  session. 
Here  is  what  is  called  on  the  race  track 
a  "hot  tip" — watch  Sam  Jacobs,  M.P., 
from  Montreal.  He  is  a  two-fisted  fighter, 
nlendid  smashing  critic,  as  keen  as  a 
finely-tempered  blade.  There  are  one  or 
two  good  Oppositionists  from  the  Mari- 
times    also. 

It  is  not  likely  that  much  opposition 
will  come  from  members  on  the  Govern- 
ment side.  Ordinarily  a  Union  cabinet 
would  face  some  criticism  from  private 
supporters.  Unionist  members  will  re- 
member, however,  that  an  attack  on 
Government  policies  would  earn  the  ap- 
plause and  support  of  the  Quebec  minor- 
ity. And,  as  thi tilts  stand  in  the  country, 
that  applause  would  hang  around  a  mem- 
ber's neck  like  the  albatross  on  the  An- 
cient Mariner. 


The  League  of  Free 
Nations 

'itiniicd  from  poye  Hi. 

League  of  Nations"  to  an  attentive  and 
respectful  Peace  Congress.  But  there  is  a 
more  natural  way  to  a  league  than  that. 
Instead  of  being  made  like  a  machine,  the 
League  of  Nations  may  grow  like  a  tree. 
The  Peace  Congress  that  must  sooner  or 
later  meet  may  itself  become  after  a  time 
the  Council  of  a  League  of  Nations.  The 
League  of  Nations  may  come  upon  us  by 
degrees,  almost  imperceptibly.  I  am 
strongly  obsessed  by  the  idea  that  that 
Peace  Congress  will  necessarily  become — 
and  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  it 
should  become — a  most  prolonged  and 
persistent  gathering.  Why  should  it  not 
become  at  length  a  permanent  gathering, 
inviting  representatives  to  aid  its  deliber- 
ations from  the  neutral  states? 

I  can  conceive  no  such  Peace  Congress 
as  those  that  have  settled  up  after  other 
wars  settling  up  after  this  war.  Not  only 
has  the  war  been  enormously  bigger  than 
any  other  war,  but  it  has  struck  deeper  at 
the  foundations  of  social  and  economic 
life.  I  doubt  if  we  begin  to  realize  how 
much  of  the  old  system  is  dead  to-day, 
how  much  has  to  be  remade.  Since  the 
beginnings  of  history  there  has  been  a 
credible  promise  of  gold  payments  under- 
neath our  financial  arrangements.  It  is 
now  an  incredible  promise.  The  value  of 
a  pound  note  waves  about  while  you  look 
at  it.  What  will  happen  to  it  when  peace 
comes  no  man  can  tell.  The  rouble  has 
gone  into  the,  abyss.  Our  giddy  money 
specialists  clutch  their  handfuls  of  paper 
and  watch  it  flying  down  the  steep.  Much 
as  we  may  hate  the  Germans,  some  of  us 
will  have  to  sit  down  with  some  of  the 
enemy  to  arrange  a  common  scheme  for 
the  preservation  of  credit  in  money.  And 
I  presume  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  end 
this  war  in  a  wild  scramble  of  buyers  for 
such  food  as  remains  in  the  world.  There 
is  a  shortage  now,  a  greater  shortage 
ahead  of  the  world,  and  there  will  be 
shortages  of  supply  at  the  source  and 
transport  in  food  and  all  raw  materials 
for  some  years  to  come.  The  Peace  Con- 
gress  will   have    to    sit   and    organize    a 
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off*  Your  Slair 


Of  all  furniture  or  wood- 
work, the  staircase  requires 
the  most  attention.  It  seems 
as  if  every  hand  in  the 
house  passes  up  or  down 
the  banisters  several  times 
a  day.  Is  it  any  wonder  the 
railing  so  quickly  becomes 
dulled     with     finger    marks  ? 

O-Cedar 
Polish 

gives  the  staircase  a  quick, 
hard,  lasting  polish— so  dry 
that  a  few  minutes  after 
using  it  a  white  gloved  hand 
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share-out  and  distribution  and  reorgani- 
zation of  these  shattered  supplies.  Pro- 
bably, too,  we  shall  have  to  deal  collec- 
tively with  a  pestilence  before  we  are  out 
of  the  mess.  Then  there  are  such  little 
jobs  as  the  reconstruction  of  Belgium  and 
Serbia.  There  are  boundaries.  There 
is  Poland.  There  is  Armenia.  About  all 
these  smaller  states,  new  and  old,  that 
the  peace  must  call  into  being,  there  must 
be  a  system  of  guarantees  of  the  most 
difficult  and  complicated  sort.  I  do  not 
see  the  Peace  Congress  getting  through 
such  matters  as  this  in  a  session  of  weeks 
or  months.  The  idea  the  Germans  be- 
trayed at  Brest  that  things  were  going  to 
be  done  in  the  Versailles  fashion  by  great 
moustached  heroes  frowning  and  drawing 
lines  with  a  large  black  soldierly  thumb- 
nail across  maps  is  old-fashioned.  From 
first  to  last  the  peace  negotiations  are 
going  to  follow  unprecedented  courses. 

THIS  preliminary  discussion  of  war 
aims  that  has  been  getting  more  and 
more  explicit  now  for  six  months  is  quite 
unprecedented.  Apparently  all  the  broad 
preliminaries  are  to  be  stated  and  ac- 
cepted in  the  sight  of  all  mankind  before 
even  an  armistice  occurs  on  the  main,  the 
Western,  front.  The  German  diplomat- 
ists hate  this  process.  (So  do  a  lot  of 
ours.  So  do  some  of  the  diplomatic 
Frenchmen.)  They  are  dodging  and 
lying,  they  are  fighting  desperately  to 
keep  back  everything  they  possibly  can 
for  the  bargaining  and  bullying  and  table- 
banging  of  the  council  chamber,  but  that 
way  there  is  no  peace.  And  when  at  last 
Germany  says  "snip"  sufficiently  to  the 
Allies'  "snap,"  and  the  Peace  Congress 
begins,  it  will  almost  certainly  be  as  un- 
precedented as  its  prelude.  Before  it 
meets,  the  broad  lines  of  the  settlement 
will  have  been  drawn  plainly  with  the 
approval  of  the  mass  of  mankind. 

But  here  for  the  present  I  will  break 
off  this  discussion.  I  have  tried  to  sug- 
gest that  this  League  of  Nations  we  all 
desire  may  be  really  latent  in  the  Peace 
Congress,  and  may  be  developed  out  of  the 
Peace  Congress.  If  this  is  right,  then  it  is 
of  supreme  importance  for  us  to  get  clear 
ideas  of  just  exactly  what  sort  of  repre- 
sentation we  want  at  the  Peace  Congress. 
And  it  follows  also  that  the  time  is  ripe 
and  over-ripe  for  us  to  set  up  some  pre- 
liminary conference  with  all  or  most  of 
our  Allies  in  which  their  representatives 
and  ours,  destined  ultimately  for  the 
Peace  Congress,  may  work  out  a 
common  plan  and  a  common  habit 
of  co-operation.  People  seem  to  have 
given  extraordinarily  little  thought  to 
that  matter.  But  the  sort  of  men  who  go 
to  the  Peace  Congress  will  almost  cer- 
tainly determine  the  character  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  that 
may  arise  out  of  it.  If  the  European 
Allies  send  the  wrong  sort  of  man  without 
a  proper  support  behind  him  in  the  coun- 
try, the  Peace  Congress  may  prove  the 
world's  supreme  failure  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  great  time. 


The  second  helping  is  getting  to  be 
bad  form. 

There's  lots  of  money  to  go  round, 
but  bacon,  beef  and  wheat  can't  make 
the  circuit. 

Fish  may  not  be  a  brain  food,  but 
brainy  men  are  eating  more  fish. 

Learn  to  control  your  own  appetite 
before  you  try  to  control  your  neigh- 
bor's. 

A  good  citizen  is  known  by  the  food 
he  eats. 
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EDUCATIONAL 

TNDIVIDUAL  TEACHING  IN  BOOK- 
keeping,  shorthand,  civil  service,  ma- 
triculation. Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
particulars.  Dominion  Business  College, 
357  College  Street,  Toronto.  J.  V.  Mit- 
chell.  B.A..   Principal.  (tf) 

BOOKS 

TfNCYCLOPjEDIA  BRITANNICA,  EIGH- 
-^  teen  dollars.  Catalog.  Awdrey  Mc- 
Creery,    Chatham.  (6-18) 


SHORT   STORY    MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 

pARN    $25.00    WEEKLY,    SPARE   TIME. 

writing     for     newspapers,     magazines : 

experience  unnecessary  :  details  free.    Press 

Syndicate,    515    St.    Louis,    Mo.  (tf) 


STAMMERING 

OT-STU-T-T-TERING     AND     STAMMER- 
ing    cured    at   home.     Instructive   book- 
let free.     Walter  McDonnell,   Room  64,   817 
Fifteenth    St.,    N.W.,    Washington,    D.C. 

(6-18) 


PATENT    AND    LEGAL 

I^ETHERSTONHAUGH  &  CO.,  THE  OLD 
established  firm.  Patents  everywhere. 
Head  office  Royal  Bank  BIdg.,  Toronto. 
Ottawa  office.  5  Elgin  Street.  Offices 
throughout   Canada.      Booklet   free.      (4-18) 


STAMPS    AND    COINS 

QTAMPS— PACKAGE  FREE  TO  COL- 
lectors  for  two  cents  postage.  Also 
offer  hundred  different  foreign.  Catalogue. 
Hinges  all  five  cents.  We  buy  stamps. 
Marks    Stamp   Co..    Toronto,    Canada.      (tf) 


MORE    DOLLARS 

XTOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
Macl.fnn  Representatives.  To-day  there 
are  in  Canada  men  and  women  who  find 
that  our  proposition  worked  for  an  hour 
or  two  daily  provides  for  many  of  the 
added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply  us  the 
time  we'll  supply  you  the  money.  Write 
for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean  Pub- 
lishing Co..  :Ltd.,  iDept.  FM..  143-153 
University    Avenue,    Toronto,    Canada. 


CLASSIFIED   ADS.   GET  RIGHT 

DOWN  TO  DIRECT  RESULTS. 

TRY  ONE  IN  THIS  PAPER. 

FOR     RATES     SEE     TOP 

OF      THIS      COLUMN. 
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Germany's  War 
Crises 

Teuton  Military  Critic  Reviews  Series  of 
Crises  Which  Were  Passed. 

ACCORDING  to  the  military  critic  on  a 
prominent  German  newspaper,  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung,  there  have  been  several  stages 
of  the  war  when  Germany  was  in  desperate 
straits.  At  each  crisis  Germany  could  have 
been  beaten  but  managed  to  struggle  past  the 
danger  time;  such  at  least  is  the  fact  that 
seems  to  lurk  behind  the  information  that  is 
rather  cautiously  advanced.     The  writer  says: 

The  first  crisis  was  swiftly  reached  while 
the  thunder  of  the  German  cannon  was  heard 
in  Paris,  vhen  the  military  collapse  of 
France,  which  seemed  so  imminent,  was  avert- 
ed by  a  miracle,  and  "the  French  Government 
brought  to  a  calmer  judgment,  the  French 
people  inspired  with  renewed  heroism,  by  the 
cool  calculations  of  Kitchener."  .  .  The 
full  danger  ot  this  crisis  was  little  realised  at 
h»me  in  Germany  at  the  time. 

The  fateful  days  which  quickly  followed  in 
Southern  Poland  and  Galicia  produced  the 
second  crisis.  While  Joffre,  on  the  Aisne, 
might  reasonably  hope  to  break  through,  the 
Russian  Grand  Duke  was  calculating  upon  a 
victorious  entry  into  Breslau  or  Cracow. 
During  those  weeks  the  German  situation 
bordered  often  upon  the  desperate.  Yet  this 
crisis  was  weathered,  and  the  enemy  optim- 
ism, which  counted  upon  the  collapse  of  Ger- 
man resistance  in  the  first  autumn  of  the 
war,    ,v^s  shattered. 

In  the  spring  of  1915  there  suparvenod,  fn 
the  th'eatened  fall  of  Constantinople,  the 
third — and  what  may  be  called  the  Orient — 
crisis.  As  it  did  not  directly  endanger  Ger- 
many its  significance  was  not  fully  perceived 
in  that  country.  Yet  it  was  a  menace  to  Ger- 
many's whole  Oriental  policy,  and  even — at 
the  worst — to  the  framework  of  the  Austro- 
German  alliance.  "But  the  fortune  of  war 
was  with  us.  The  enemy  enterprise  was  un- 
dertaken in  half-hearted  fashion,  and — with- 
out detracting  from  the  valor  of  our  Turkish 
allies  -we  cannot  conceal  the  truth  that  it 
was  to  the  indecision  and  the  mistakes  of  the 
enemy  that  the  successful  defence  of  Constan- 
tinople was  mainly  due."  The  ensuing  en- 
trance of  Bulgaria  into  the  war,  the  conquest 
of  Serbia,  and  the  costly  but  aimless  expedi- 
tion of  the  Entente  to  Salonika  all  followed 
as  the  corollary  of  Turkey's  deliverance.  The 
"Orient  crisis"  was  past. 

1916  is  admitted  by  the  writer  to  have  been 
a  highly  critical  war  year  for  the  Central 
Powers.  "Kitchener's  millions  were  ready; 
for  the  first  time  England  threw  into  the 
field  a  modern  mass-army,  unsurpassably 
well-equipped  and  with  an  unlimited  supply 
of  munitions."  France  tapped  unsuspected 
new  sources  of  strength;  the  prolonged  as- 
saults on  Verdun  were  consuming  Germany's 
reserve  of  strength.  Then  began  the  battle  of 
the  Somme.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the 
Austro-German  armies  had  to  withstand  the 
tremendous  pressure  of  Brussiloff's  onslaught, 
which  had  forced  a  breach  in  the  Eastern 
front,  while  Cadorna  had  broken  the  Isonzo 
line.  Then  Roumania  cast  in  her  lot  with 
the  Allies.  "Truly  a  crisis  worthy  of  a  world- 
war;  the  widest  concentration  of  attack  in 
the  world's  history!  .  .  We  all  know  the 
end;  change  in  the  supreme  command,  new 
ideas,  ruthless  methods — a  complete  turn  of 
the  wheel  of  fortune;  the  crisis  for  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  was  over;  critical  hours  for  the 
enemy  were  beginning." 

At  no  time  during  1917,  the  writer  main- 
tains, was  the  situation  critical  for  the  Ger- 
manic Powers;  the  "Hindenburg  Line"  was 
never  in  jeopardy.  Two  strategic  crises  only 
did  the  year  bring  forth — the  crisis  of  the 
Italian  defeat,  whereby  the  Anglo-French 
armies  were  deprived  of  their  offensive  power 
in  the  West;  and  the  food  crisis  in  England 
produced  by  the  submarine  campaign.  This 
last,  he  says,  may  well  prove  to  be  the  most 
fateful  crisis  of  all,  since  it  is  both  continuous 
and  cumulative  and  is  one  for  the  dispelling 
of  which  no  present  plan  exists. 


The  Tasteless  Baking  Powder 

ONI",  housewife  who  hm  used  Egg-0  for  the  past  seven  years  told  us  that 
what  she  liked  mod  about  K.U.t;-*  >  was  that  TOT  could  not  taste  it  in  the 
cake.  We  hadn't  realised  it  before  but  thai  is  a  mighty  important 
point.  So  often  you  can  taste  the  baking  |>owder  in  the  cake  and  it  certainly 
spoils  your  enjoj  ment  in  eating  it.  Perhaps  you  have  this  trouble  with  your 
baking.  We  would  recommend  that  you  use  Egg-0 — the  tasteless  Baking 
Powder 

The  Food  Control  Department  has  told  us  that  flour  must  be  conserved  for  the  use 
of  the  Allies.  Try  some  of  the  baking  powder  breads  which  use  a  part  substitute  for 
wheat  flour.  You  will  find  them  very  palatable  and  generally  enjoyed  by  your 
family  and  friends.    This  recipe  for  Oatmeal  Bread  is  very  satisfactory. 


1  cup  flour 
1 '  |    cups  corn    meal 
1   teaspoon  salt 

3  teaspoons   Egg-0    Baking   Pow- 
der 


2   tableapooni   sugar 

1  eup  cooked   oatmeal   or   rolled 
oats 

2  tablespoons    shortening 
1',    cups  milk 


Sift  together  flour,  cornmeal.  salt,  baking  powder  and  sugar ;  add  oatmeal, 
melted  shortening  and  milk.  Bake  in  greased  shallow  pan  in  moderate 
oven   40  to  45   minutes. 

Order  Egg-0  from  your  grocer  to-day.  Pound  size  or  larger 
is  the  most  economical  way  to  buy. 

If  your  grocer  does  not  sell  Egg-O,  send  us  10  cents  and  your  grocer's 
name  and  we  will  send  you  a  trial  tin  <'/4-lb.  net  weight  I  of  Egg-0  Bak- 
ing Powder  and  the  book  of  Reliable   Recipes   as  well. 

The  Egg-0  Baking  Powder  Co.,  Ltd. 

HAMILTON,  -  •  ONTARIO 


£GG-0 


.I''       I    II       II   ■- 


r.i  j^^Miy^jji 


SSS5 


NO  more  reason  for  wash-day  bringing  back-aches, 
headaches  and  other  troubles.  No  more  need  to  bend 
over  a  hot,  steamy  wash-tub.    Let  the  Maxwell  "Home"  Washer 
supplant  old-time  methods  in  your  home  as  it  has  in  others  all  over 
Canada.    Maybe  you  don't  know  how  good  a  v.  ashing -machine  really 
ran  be  ?   Then  it's  time  you  looked  thoroughly  into  this  one.    It  actu- 
ally does  htUer  than  hand-work  in  half  ike  time  I    Washea  anything. 


7*vxHi>e&L 


"Home"  Washer 

—is  made  in  Canada,  of  best  cypress,  and  is  superior  to  any  im 


iported 


washer      High-speed,  noiseless,  easy-running— enlosed  gears.     G 
be  operated  by  hand  or  water-motor.   See  it  at  your  dealer  s  to-day. 

Dept    J,    St.  Marys,  Ont. 

!■'.»..■.-!■  l.-..,.b.".U.:i>.».1^- 


for  Booklet: 

•    If  John  had  to 

lothe  Washing.' 


I 
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THE 

0GILVlETffi 

OUR  MILLS  CO.  LIMITS  ; 


ernment 
standard  0 

m  ng  Wheat  Flou* 

Height  of  content* 
98  IBS. when  packed 

Montreal,  Canada 

special  appointment 
his  Majesty  the  Ki"6    — 

iTANDARD"98    - 


OGILVIE'S 

STANDARD 

SPRING  WHEAT  FLOUR 


THIS  is  the  WAR  FLOUR  of  the  OGIL- 
VTE  MILLS — a  loyal  product  to  conserw 
Canada's  resources  and,  at  the  same  time, 
give  the  public  the  best  possible  flour  that  can 
be  milled  according  to  the  Government 
standard. 

This  War  Flour  is  excellent  in  quality  and 
flavour — but  it  is  slightly  darker  in  color  than 
"ROYAL  HOUSEHOLD,"  to  which  you  have 
been  accustomed. 


It  is  Just  as  hard  for  us  to  give  up  milling  "ROYAL 
HOUSEHOLD"  as  it  will  be  for  you  to  forego  your 
favorite  brand;  but  our  "STANDARD"  Flour  will  nevertheless  make  delicious 
bread,  rolls,  biscuits,  cake,  pies  and  pastry.  If  you  have  any  difficulty — just 
drop  us  a  line:  we  have  a  staff  of  expert  chemists  and  bakers,  whose  experience 
is  at  your  service. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  Food  Controller  will  allow  us  to  mill  "ROYAL 
HOUSEHOLD"  again,  we  will  tell  you  of  this  happy  fact. 

In  the  meantime,  the  new  regulations — being  in  the  best  interests  of  Canada 
and  the  British  Empire — demand  the  whole-hearted  support  of  the  Millers  and 
the  Public. 

Certain  stores  and  dealers  have  stocks  of  "ROYAL  HOUSEHOLD''  still 
on  hand.  In  order  to  avoid  any  confusion  or  misunderstanding,  all 
"STANDARD"  FLOUR  will  be  plainly  branded  as  such. 

When  all  your  "ROYAL  HOUSEHOLD"  is  gone,  make  sure  of  getting  the 
next  best  grade  by  ordering 

OGILVIE'S   STANDARD 

Grocers  everywhere  have  it, — don't  forget  to  stipulate,  "OGILVIE'S."  It  will  be 
your  surest  guarantee  of  tht  highest  grade  obtainable. 

The  Ogilvie   Flour  Mills   Co. 

LIMITED 

Montreal— Fort  William — Winnipeg— Medicine  Hat 
Daily  Capacity  19,000  Barrels 


The  Largest  Millers  in  the  British  Empire 
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"Paderewski 

played  in  our  own  home  last  night" 


•rx>.ic>*r 

w  Kx:"  ■'■'■ 

SSI 

I 

B    \    1     &9«_. 

Yes,  on  this  very  piano,  a 

Heintzman  &  Go. 

PLAYER-PIANO 

We  heard  the  great  Virtuoso's  own  compositions,  played  by  his  own  hands.  And  vc 
heard  this  in  the  comfort  and  privacy  of  our  own  home. 

And  afterwards — 

Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Gounod,  Chopin  and  all  the  greatest  music  of  the  greatest 
masters.    And  that  is  how  Paderewski  played  for  us — on  request. 

Do  you  want  him  to  play  for  you  ? 

If  you  do,  write  for  booklet  or  call  at  our  Dearest  showrooms  and  learn  how  easy  it  is  to  acquire  a 
Heintzman  &  Co.  Player.  If  you  have  a  piano  now,  silent  and  unused,  learn  how  readily  it  may  be 
changed  for  a  Player  Piano. 

Heintzman  &  Co.,  Ltd.  mail  this  coupon 

'  i 

HEINTZMAN  HALL  Please   mail   me   full   particulars    and   booklet 

mo  c  i   sj  c  t>  about    player-pianos     as     per     ad.     in     April 

19.5-5-7    YongC    btreet  -  -  lorontO  McLean's  Magazine 

BRANCHES — Hamilton,      London,      Windsor,      Woodstock,       .  Name 

Chatham,  Gait,  St.  Thomas.  Sarnia.  Stratford,  Fort  William,       ' 
St.    Catharines,    Calgary,    Edmonton,    Regina,    Moose    Jaw,       | 

Saskatoon.  Address 
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<Z>oo6 mr}his 
Girl  in  your 
SDeahrSWindow 


COLORS  OLD  AND   NEW 
STRAW       M 


THE  magic  liquid  that  makes  last  year's  straw   hat  look 
just  like  new.  If  your  hat  is  old  and  soiled,  don't  throw 
it  away.      Make  it  as  good  as  new  and  any  color  you 
want  with  Colorite. 

Millions  of  women  save  money  and  have  new  appearing 
hats  by  using  Colorite.  Sold  in  a  bottle  with  a  brush  for 
applying.       Waterproof  and  durable,   dries    in    30  minutes. 

Colorite  is  also  fine  for  coloring  Satin,  Silk  and  Canvas  Slip- 
pers and  Basketry.  In  fact,  it  can  be  used  satisfactorily  on 
all  the  little  things  about  the  house,  metal,  glass  or  woodwork. 

Sold  by  drug  and  department  stores    throughout 
'  Canada.     If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,    we 

will  tend,  postpaid,  a  bottle  of  Colorite  upon  re- 
ceipt of  25c.     Be  (tire  to  name  color  you  want? 

Canadian  Distributor 

A.  RAMSAY  &   SON    COMPANY,  MONTREAL 

Manufactured  by 

CARPENTER-MORTON    COMPANY 

E.lablUhid  1»40 

Maker*  of  Economy  Products  to  Modernize  Your  Home. 
BOSTON  MASS. 


Here  are  the  16  colors 


Victory  Blue 
Jet  Black 
Cardinal  Red 
Navy  Blue 
Sage  Green 
Burnt  Straw 
Violet 
Old  Rose 


Gray 

Dull  Black 
Yellow  ■ 
Cadet  Blue 
Cerise 
Brown 
Lavender 
Natural 


Directions  on  every  package 
for  mixing  to  get  molt  any 
desired  shade. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

75c  Value  for   40    cents 

Go  to  your  nearest  dealer, 
lie  will  give  you  one  of  Ekin 
Waflkk  I  50c  hooks  "The 
Attractive  Home"  anil  a 
25c  bottle  of  Colorite  for 
4('c.  A  beautiful  hook  in 
8  colors.  Tells  how  to  arrange 
furniture,  rues,  curtains,  etc. 
How  to  make  simple  pieces  of 
furniture  at  little  cost  etc.  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you 
we  will  send  Mr.  Walllck's 
Book  and  Colorite  upon  receipt 
of  40c.  Be  sure  to  name  color 
wanted.      A.  Ramsay  di  Son  Co. 


Women  apd  their  Work 


EDITED  BY  ETHEL  M.  CHAPMAN 


The  Creed  of  a  Working  Woman 


.  TOU  will  be  called  upon  to  be  pa- 
V  tient  more  often  than  to  be  brave 
«.  —  to  do  the  commonplace  thing 
tore  often  than  the  spectacular.  When 
te  war  set  women  all  over  the  world 
ftting  into  uniform  for  one  line  of 
or  another,  when  it  gathered 
tern  into  meetings  to  discuss  national 
foblems,  when  governments  called  them 
t  the  capitals  for  advice,  the  casual 
remarked  that  woman  was 
nto  her  own;  that  her  chrysalis 
•hed  the  stage  of  its  unfolding 
would  emerge  from  its  confines 
!?e  to  try  her  wings  in  the  sun. 
What  the  casual  observer  saw  was 
;ly  the  froth  arising  from  a  strong 
.dercurrent.  The  uniforms  and  plat- 
Vms  bore  evidence  of  what  a  few 
»men  were  thinking  and  doing  but 
fey  told  nothing  of  the  quiet,  steady 
srvice  of  the  great  mass  of  women 
nose  work  came  within  the  confines  of 
uniform,  nor  allowed  a  respite  to 
(tend  many  conferences — women  in 
eir  homes,  in  professions,  women  who 
*re  busy  keeping  the  wheels  of  the 
ttion's  industries  turning  just  as  they 
id  done  before  the  war  only  working 
Irder  because  there  was  less  money 
id  more  of  the  work  that  men  had  had 
;  leave.  Even  among  the  most  enthusi- 
Itice  "joiners"  a  more  sober  spirit  is 
lowing.  The  <*irl  who  strutted  around 
Ith  her  hands  shoved  deep  in  the  pock- 
Ji  of  her  khaki  trousers  has  forgotten 
|w  that  there  is  anything  unique  in  her 
Ipearance;  she  only  knows  that  she 
luldn't  work  so  fast  or  safely  or  tire- 
sly  in  a  skirt.  The  new  things  have 
■t  their  novelty  and  the  women  who 
illy  want  to  serve  are  getting  down 
such  unpicturesque  things  as  scrimp- 
l  along  so  they  can  save  a  little  more 
mey  to  lend  to  the  country;  putting 
liner  fare  on  their  tables  that  thev 
iy  help  to  stave  off  starvation  for  the 
ny  and  the  nation;  going  out  in  the 
n  and  rain  to  help  in  the  toil  of  the 
Id;  if  they  can't  do  that,  taking  care 
{  their  homes  .  themselves  and  using 
foe  of  the  unnecessaries  requiring 
[>or,  that  others  may  be  released  for 
s_  work  of  production;  or  where  their 
lining  has  placed  them  in  the  business 
•  orofessional  life  of  the  country,  simn- 
working  harder  to  meet  the  new, 
editions  of  labor  and  the  world's  need. 
When  the  powers  in  charge  invested 
men  with  the  responsibility  of  makino- 
i  world's  food  go  around  they  followed 
;  well-proved  precedent  of  starting  a 
impaign,"    and    attempted    to    give    a 


little   pic:  ess   to  a   commonplace 

matter  by  window-cards  and  illustrated 
posters.  Across  the  line  they  even  in- 
vented a  uniform  for  the  "kitchen 
soldier,"  a  sort  of  Hooverall  some 
woman  has  called  it.  Undoubtedly  all 
this  gave  an  impetus  to  the  movement, 
but  the  window-card  canvass  is  about 
over  and  the  uniform  is  after  all  not 
very  much  different  from  any  other  hi" 
pinafore,  and  food  conservation  is  a 
monotonous  task  at  the  best — just  as 
often  happens,  it  is  the  most  valuable 
line  of  service  a  woman  can  give  just 
now.  It  is  work  which  requires  actual 
personal  inconvenience  and  sacrifice. 
Other  calls  we  have  answered  by  deputy; 
we  gave  "our"  men  and  suffered  in 
sympathy  but  not  the  actual  hardships 
and  horrors  of  their  experience;  we  gave 
"our"  money,  but  why  not?  It  was  the 
easiest  way  in  the  world  to  secure  some 
peace  of  mind  in  the  thought  that  we 
were  discharging,  in  some  degree,  our 
share  of  the  obligation;  where  it  was 
only  a  loan  it  was  even  a  good  invest- 
ment. The  call  to  save  food,  we  cannot 
answer  by  deputy;  it  confronts  us 
personally  three  times  a  dav,  and  it 
takes  courage  to  set  out  the  plainer,  and 
what  seems  to  our  pampered  families 
and  guests  almost  meagre,  fare,  espec- 
ially if  we  have  the  money  to  buy  the 
things  we  considered  necessary  in  more 
prodigal  times.  Still,  the  woman  who 
cares  is  doing  it. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  produc- 
tion. Our  college  girls  and  business 
girls  with  their  uniforms  and  badges 
are  doing  excellent  work  on  farms.  The 
girls  and  women  who  live  on  farms  do 
not  wear  badges  or  uniforms  but  in 
the  ranks  of  productive  woman-labor 
they  stand  first.  Last  Spring  a  bride 
went  to  her  new  home  on  a  farm.  Im- 
mediately after,  her  husband's  hired 
man  was  drafted  and  they  couldn't  get 
another,  and  the  young  woman  like  most 
of  her  women  neighbors  went  into  the 
fields.  She  said  "I  didn't  want  to  go 
out  this  year;  there  was  so  much  I  had 
planned  to  do  in  the  house.  Besides  I 
had  never  done  outside  work  and  while 
I  had  had  considerable  experience  with 
driving  horses  I  thought  those  big 
horses    would    kill    me." 

These  people  are  well-to-do;  they  could 
live  comfortably  by  cultivating  a  part  of 
their  farm  and  letting  the  rest  go  to 
pasture,  but  they  know  the  world's 
need — they  have  been  told  of  that  until 
they  begin  to  wonder  innocently  why 
no  drastic  measures  are  being  taken  to 


meet  the  need — why  labor  and  machin- 
ery are  not  being  conscripted  from  less 
necessary  fields  to  the  work  of  food  pro- 
duction. In  the  meantime  the  seed 
should  be  in  the  ground  and  there  is  no 
time  even  for  agitation  so  the  women  go 
on — unspectacular  work,  sometimes  the 
hardest  kind  of  drudgery,  and  as  often 
as  not  the  woman's  strength  coming  to 
the  breaking  point  because  she  is  try- 
ing to  do  not  only  a  man's  work,  but 
to  crowd  in  a  woman's  work  with  it  af- 
ter hours. 

And  what  are  other  women,  apart 
from  those  who  are  actually  producers 
themselves,  doing  to  relieve  this?  There 
are  a  few  women  who  have  always  had 
someone  to  polish  their  floors  and  wash 
their  clothes  and  do  sundry  other  chores 
around  their  homes  who  have  now  found 
that  they  can  do  more  of  this  work  for 
themselves  and  so  release  labor  for 
other  fields.  There  are  women  who  have 
decided  that  they  can  get  along  with- 
out certain  luxuries  whose  manufacture 
involves  the  use  of  valuable  material 
and  labor  needed  for  agricultural  work. 
Incidentally  this  may  be  the  forerunner 
of  a  happy  solution  of  the  servant  pro- 
blem. The  maids  we  had  depended  on 
for  Canada  are  now  working  in  the 
fields  and  factories  of  Europe;  they  will 
be  needed  there  for  years  to  come,  and 
maids  will  be  increasingly  scarce  in  Can- 
ada. Perhaps  we  may  find  the  women 
of  fine  brains  and  education  turning 
their  splendid  ability  into  the  keeping 
of  their  own  homes,  taking  a  pride  in 
the  management  of  their  kitchens,  the 
care  of  their  nurseries,  the  simple  ar- 
tistic beauty  of  their  homes.  It  won't 
be  spectacular  work  but  it  will  mean  a 
wonderful  lot  to  the  coming  generations. 

And  perhaps  the  most  seemingly  tri- 
vial, as  well  as  the  most  important, 
need  of  the  times  is  the  courage  to 
keep  right  on,  however,  discouraging 
the  outlook  may  be.  The  novelty  of  Red 
Cross  knitting  and  sewing  died  long  ago 
but  the  need  of  Red  Cross  supplies  is 
increasing  every  day.  There  is  nothing 
more  monotonous  than  saving  money 
but  it  is  inevitable  that  there  must  be 
more  war  loans.  It  must  be  a  hopeless 
Easter  in  France  with  the  statues  in  the 
churches  torn  down,  and  the  homes 
levelled  to  the  cellars,  yet  the  spirit  of 
the  French  women  is  undaunted.  If  the 
war  has  robbed  them  of  the  dearest 
things  in  their  lives  it  has  also  given 
to  their  creeds  a  spirit  which  we  might 
well  borrow — to  work  harder,  pray  long- 
er, and  smile  more. 


Simplicity  in  Our  House  Interiors 

By  Ethyl  Munro 


SINCERITY,  suitability,  simpli- 
city— on  these  three  qualities 
depend  the  chai'acter  and 
charm  and  comfort  of  a  home  and 
the  one  we  have  to  learn  to  appre- 
ciate first  is  simplicity.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  we  can  afford  for 
our  living-rooms  costly  engravings 
or  carbon  prints  of  the  masters; 
whether  we  have  hot  house  flowers 
or  potted  geraniums  —  the  effect 
may  be  as  dignified  with  one  as  with  the 
other.  It  is  when  superfluities  of  furniture 
or  decoration  confuse  the  eye,  when  one 
article  after  another  clamors  for  attention 
on  its  own  account  instead  of  unobtrusive- 
ly forming  a  part  of  the  whole  picture, 
that  even  the  costliest  room  becomes  cheap 
and  vulgar  and  unrestful.  At  this  season 
when  most  housekeepers  are  considering 
the  spring  renovating  of  their  houses 
there  may  be  some  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  the  charm  of  the  finished 
room  does  not  depend  so  materially  on 
its  costliness  as  on  the  fact  that  every- 
thing in  the  room  has  a  meaning  and  a 
purpose,  that  it  has  been  planned  for 
real  beauty  and  fitness  rather  than  dis- 
play, and  that  it  reflects  in  its  own  way 
the  personality  of  the  woman  who  plan- 
ned it.  In  war  years  we  do  not  want  to 
spend  elaborate  sums  on  decorating  our 
houses,  but  sanitation  alone  will  demand 
that  some  rooms  be  done  over  this 
spring;  if  we  have  made  some  mlstaKes 
in  the  past  we  can  beein  with  these 
rooms  to  get  the  atmosphere  we  want 
in  the  house. 

Beginning  with  the  walls  there  are 
just  about  two  general  manciples  to  re- 
member—first that  the  wall  is  a  back- 
ground for  the  furniture  and  pictures  or 
any  rare  bits  of  bric-a-brac  belonging  to 
the  room,  therefore  it  should  be  un- 
obtrusive in  tone  and  design;  second — 
in  Nature's  decorative  scheme  she  keeps 
the  darker  heavier  tones  down  close  to 
the  horizon  shading  to  lighter  colors 
farther  above  the  sky-line.  It  is  easy 
to  see  the  force  of  these  rules  when  we 
remember  some  room  we  have  seen  where 
the  elaborate  scrolls  or  flowers  or  pea- 
cocks in  the  wall  paner  claimed  more  at- 
tention than  all  the  other  features  of  the 
room  together  and  almost  made  us  close 
our  eyes  to  get-  rid  of  them,  or  when  we 
remember  a  room  with  fairly  light  walls 
and  a  dark  frieze  which  seemed  so 
heavy  as  to  threaten  to  fall  through. 
Having  provided  for  these  essentials  of 
restfulness  and  arrangement  of  tones  we 
can  work  out  our  own  ideas  in  the  way 
of   original    color   schemes. 


Because  Nature  uses  green  with  prac- 
tically all  her  flowers,  the  inexperienced 
home  decorator  is  likely  to  think  that 
green  will  "go  with"  anything.  But  it  is 
a  yellow-green  which  grows  with  the 
jonquil,  a  gray-green  with  the  blue  iris 
an  apple-green  with  the  white  blossoms 
and  still  another  deeper  green  with  the 
violet — which  goes  to  show  that  no  hard 
and  fast  rules  can  be  made  for  color  com- 
binations. The  individual  woman 
will  create  her  own,  but  she  will 
get  the  picture  clear  in  her  mind 
before  she  decides  finally  on  the 
merest  details.  Here  are  some 
suggestive  schemes. 

Imagine  a  living-room  with 
woodwork  stained  a  soft  wood- 
brown  if  the  furniture  is  English 
oak,  or  painted  a  flat  cream  if  the 
furniture  is  mahogany,  with  a 
rich  taupe-brown  velvet  or  Ax- 
minster  rug,  hangings  of  a  chintz 
showing  a  well  covered  tan  ground 
and  lamp  shades  and  upholsteries 
of  golden  brown  with  touches  of 
warmer  colors.  This  touching  up 
with  warmer  colors  such  as  yel- 
low, orange,  or  rose  is  important 
as  there  is  danger  of  a  brown 
room  running  to  sombreness.  The 
green  and  yellow  or  rose  or  laven- 
der or  blue  of  blooming  plants  is 
one  of  the  best  arrangments  for 
brightening  such  a  room.  Or  sup- 
pose the  woodwork  of  the  room  is 
light  oak  or  old  ivory,  a  delight- 
ful scheme  could  be  worked  out  in 
blue,  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  the  shades  that  are  cold  or 
hard  or  utterly  insipid.  A  soft 
gray-blue  is  attractive  and  makes 
a  good  background  for  furniture. 
In  a  dining-room  a  Dutch  blue 
might  be  used  but  this  is  a"  little 
hard  for  a  living  room.  For  a 
living-room  a  tapestry  paper  is 
blue,  soft  green  and  other  blended 
tones  would  be  particularly  pleas- 
ing. With  a  tapestry  paper, 
plain  blue  velours  would  be  a 
good  choice  of  upholstery  for  the 


furniture;  with  a  plain  wall  use  a  "tapes- 
try" material  for  the  upholstered  furni-: 
ture  and  figured  curtains  in  similar  tones 
Where  fumed  oak  is  used  in  a  dining- 
room   living  room  or  den,  the  decorativ*, 
scheme  must  be  more  solid.    A  tone  likjj 
putty    or    sand    for    the    walls,    with    i 
lighter  shade  for  the  ceiling,  curtains  all 
cretonne  in  a  grayish  brown  ground  witfl 
glints    of    old    gold    and    blue    would    bjl 
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A  Chance  to  Buy  the 


Branston 


VIOLET-RAY 

nil.  ii 

FREQUENCY 


Generator 


n 


at  a 

Reduced  Price 

During  the  two  weeks  from  April  Stli  to  20th, 
you  will  have  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  the 
Branston  Violet  Ray  Generator  at  a  reduced 
price. 

During  this  period  pur  dealers  in  all  parts  of 
Canada  are  authorized  to  sell  our  standard 
$40.00  Model  7  Machine,  Complete  with  Outfit, 
at  the  very  special  price  of  $34.50. 

This  is  a  very  Special  Introductory  Offer.    It  will 
be  open  for  two  weeks,  April  8th  to  20th 


4 


* 


Relieves 

Khrumitum 


Medical  Science  has  (riven  its  unqualified 
approval  to  the  Branston  Violet  Ray  as  one  of 
the  most  prompt  and  effective  curative  agents 
the  world  has  yet  discovered.  There  is  no  pain 
but  yields  to  its  influence;  no  weakened  body 
but  can  be  strengthened  and  improved  by  it. 
What  will  you  not  give  for  something  that  will 
effectually  remove  and  prevent  pimples,  black- 
heads, dandruff  and  falling  hair? 
Just  think  what  it  will  mean  to  you  to  be  en- 
tirely free  of  bodily  aches  and  pains,  to  have 
your  system   so  fortified  that  the  attacks  of 


AND  NO 
LONGER 

rheumatism,  lumbago,  sciatica  or  neuritis 
could  not  distress  you  or  cause  you  a  sleepless 
night. 

The  Branston  Violet  Ray  Generator  will  do  all 
this  for  you  and  more.  The  cost  of  a  few 
treatments  from  the  physician  pays  for  a 
machine,  and  enables  the  whole  family  to  bene- 
fit by  it. 

A  treatment  book  is  given  with  each  instru- 
ment, containing  full  charts  and  instructions, 
telling  you  just  how  to  treat  each  disease. 


Cures    Nervous 

Affections    and 

Insomnia 


Doctors  use  the  Branston 

Doctors  endorse  the  Branston  Violet  Ray  Gener- 
ator-Sanitoriums  endorse  it— the  Military  Hospi- 
ndorsc  it  for  they  are  using  it  on  their 
patients  with  excellent  success.  You  can  get  the 
tame   good  results   at  home. 

A  Copy  of  "Health  Rays"  FREE 

If  there  is  not  a  dealer  in  your  town  selling  the  Branston  Violet 
Kay  Generator,  write  to  us  direct.  We  will  see  to  it  that  you  are 
supplied.  Send  the  coupon  asking  for  our  illustrated  booklet. 
"Health  Kays."  and  full  particulars  of  the  Special  Offer.  Then  if 
your  order  is  mailed  to  us  on  or  before  April  20th  you  can  take 
advantage    of    the    reduced    price. 

CHAS.  A.  BRANSTON  COMPANY 

Manufacturers 

355  Yonge  Street  -  TORONTO,  ONT. 

Chas.  A.  Branston  Co.  T^riiTT1 

355  Yonge  Street,  H  K  T   T  I 

Toronto,  Ontario  *  ***-**-* 

Without    any    obligation    on    my    part,    please    send    me    your 

book.    "Health    Rays."    and    full    particulars    of    the    Special  | 

Reduced-Price   Introductory  Offer  of  the   Branston   Violet  Ray 

Hi^h    Frequency    Generator.  ' 

Name     

Address     i 

Dealer's   Name 


Can  be  used  in  the  Country 

The  absence  of  electricity  in  your  home  need  not 
keep  you  from  enjoying  the  benefits  of  this  won- 
derful scientific  discovery.  You  can  get  a  port- 
able Branston  Generator  which  will  operate  from 
its   own   dry  cell   batteries. 


Banishes 

Niura  Kin    and 
Headaches 


This  $40.00 
Machine  for 

$34.50 


This     is     the     standard 
Model      7      put     up      in 
leather-covered  case,  12 
x    9    x    6V2    inches,   vel- 
vet   lined.      Com 
plete     with     con 
necting    cords 
Xo.    1    S  u  r  f  a  c 
Electrode,    No. 
Metal     Electrod 
and    No.    4    Com 
Electrode. 
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good.  Be  careful  about  using  red  in  a 
room  like  this.  It  is  not  the  cheerful 
color  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be;  it 
will  make  a  room  smaller,  and  cast 
gloomy  shadows  at  night.  In  contrast 
with  this  room  suppose  we  had  mahogany 
furniture.  The  walls  and  woodwork 
could  be  made  old  ivory  or  we  might 
have  a  creamy-gray  back  ground  and  any 
one  .of  a  hundred  delightful  colors  for 
hangings  and  upholstery — a  rug  in  blue 
and  yellow,  plain  old  blue  hangings,  and 
a  window  seat  upholstered  in  blue  velours 
or  tapestry,  or  we  might  have  a  com- 
bination of  gray  and  old  rose.  For  a 
guest  room  with  either  mahogany  or 
white  enamel  woodwork  and  furniture 
there  is  nothing  prettier  than  French 
gray  and  pink  in  chintz  for  the  windows 
and  candle  shades  and  a  plain  gray  rug 
with  border  of  pink. 


Then  we  come  to  the  furnishings.  It 
takes  a  really  artistic  soul  to  appreciate 
simplicity  in  house  furniture.  There  is 
so  much  that  is  new,  or  fashionable  or 
striking,  that  shows  the  money  invested 
in  it,  so  we  find  parlors  crowded  with 
expensive,  elaborate,  uncomfortable 
chairs  and  over-carved  tables  while  the 
grandmother's  rocker  whose  high  back 
and  low  arms  were  carved  to  give  rest 
to  the  human  body  is  relegated  to  the 
garret,  and  the  broad  old  writing  desk 
with  convenient  book  shelves  above  is 
replaced  by  some  unsteady  spindle  legged 
thing  supposed  to  be  French.  It  is 
probable  that  little  new  furniture  will  be 
bought  this  year,  but  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  be  reminded  again  of  the  three 
essentials  in  any  new  pieces  we  do  buy 
— sincerity,  suitability,  simplicity.  The 
oM   period   furniture   is   always   good   in 


s  vie,  but  it  should  be  tested  for  comfort 
before  purchasing;  many  a  chair  strictly 
high  class  in  appearance  will  cause  an 
aching  back  in  fifteen  minutes.  The 
latest  period  furniture  which  is  depend- 
able for  comfort  and  appearance  alike 
is  the  American  arts  and  crafts  furni- 
ture or  mission  furniture,  and  the  fact 
that  the  design  belongs  to  our  own  con- 
tinent may  be  another  point  in  its 
favor.  Reed  and  wicker  furniture  too  is 
good  because  it  does  not  make  any  pre- 
tence of  being  something  which  it  is 
not.  Stained  brown  or  green  to  match 
the  room,  and  upholstered  in  chintz  in 
harmonizing  colors  it  becomes  one  of  our 
most  attractive  furnishings.  And  if  we 
have  an  old  plush  or  haircloth  parlor 
suite  with  good  springs  but  whose  covers 
are  wearing,  a  set  of  chintz  slip  covers 
will  give  us  a  new  room  at  very  low  cost. 


THE  ADVERTISEMENT  WHICH 
WON  THE  $  1,000  PRIZE 


Text  of  the  Prize 
Winning  Advertisement 

"JpHE   most   marvelous   machine   can   never  be  a  person,  but 
Thomas    A.    Edison,    the   inventive    wizard,    has    at    last 
mastered  a  human  voice  reproducing  instrument  that  does  not 
betray  itself  in  the  very  presence  of  the  artists. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  and  hear  an  instrument 
Re-Creating  a  human  voice  that  is  right  there  beside  it,  the 
singer  thrilled  by  the  consciousness  of  a  second  personality. 
The  problem  '  to  hear  ourselves  as  others  hear  us  '  has  been 
solved  by  the  Edison  Diamond  Disc  Phonograph. 

Miss  Christine  Miller,  the  noted  concert  contralto, 
demonstrated  in  a  recital  at  Symphony  Hall.  Boston,  how 
thoroughly  Edison  has  made  it  possible  to  reproduce  all  shades 
of  tone  and  sweetness  of  the  human  voice.  Miss  Miller, 
standing  beside  one  of  the  phonographs,  sang  in  unison  with 
herself,  it  being  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  singer's 
living  voice  and  its  Re-Creation.  She  sang  a  few  bars  and  the 
instrument  blended  perfectly  with  her  roice.  She  ceased  and 
the  instrument  continued  the  air  with  the  same  beautiful  tonal 
quality.  Had  Miss  Miller  attempted  such  a  concert  in  Salem, 
in  the  early  days  of  this  country,  she  would  have  been  hanged 
for  a  witch. 

The  large  audience  of  music-lovers  sat  enthralled  under  the 
•pell  of  the  wizardry  which  reproduced  a  human  voice,  the  most 
delicate  violin  tones  and  the  blare  of  a  brass  hand  with  such 
fidelity  that  no  one,  hearing  also  the  same  music  at  first  hand, 
could  tell  which  was  the  real.  The  instrument  was  a  stock 
phonograph,  intended  solely  for  the  home. 

Perhaps  the  artistic  merit  of  Mr.  Edison's  invention  can  in 
no  way  so  well  be  attested  as  by  the  fact  that  600  members  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston  were  present.  " 

Earlc  Imley,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 


IT  is  safe  to  say  that  no  such  advertisement  as  the  above  has  ever  appeared  before  The  man 
who  received  $1000  for  preparing  this  advertisement  did  not  write  a  single  word  of  it.  The 
words  were  written  by  representatives  of  various  newspapers,  who  after  hearing  a  direct  com- 
parison between  living  artists  and  the  New  Edison's  Re-Creation  of  their  work,  pronounced  the 
Ke-Creation  in  every  case  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  original  music.  The  music  critics  of 
approximately  1500  newspapers  have  described  these  remarkable  comparisons  and  are  unani- 
mous  in  their  favorable  verdict.  The  prize-winning  advertisement  illustrated  on  this  page  is 
composed  of  extracts  taken  from  newspaper  accounts  of  these  daring  comparisons. 


EP1S0N 


Tkt  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 
U  positively  the  only  gonad  reproducing  instrument  capable  of  sustaining  the  conpirison  c! 
Y<u  owe  it  to  yoursrlf  to  hear  the  New  Edison  and  to  learn  more  about  t. 
Our  dealers  w.ll  be  glad  to  give  you  a  complimentary  conceit.  We  shall  be 
nlad  to  send  you  the  booklet  "  What  the  Critics  Say,  "  the  brochure,  "tViiaic'l 
I  e-Creaiion,  '  and  a  complimentary  copy  of  our  musical  magazine  "Along 
Broadway  ". 

THOMAS  A.   EDISON.   INC.,   Orange.   New  Jersey. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  AWARDS  IN 

THE  EDISON  WEEK  PATCHWORK 

ADVERTISEMENT  CONTEST 

Firtt  Prize— $1000 

Eorlo  Jnnley,  Kanuut,  N.  V. 

Second  Prize— $500 

Edward  Cn  Is,  337  Fourth  Av.,  i-ittsbiirg,  Pa, 

Third  Prize— $250 

•  •■  iti  i-  si..  Crowrordsnna,  ML 
Fourth  Prize— $100 
Utss  LaUWorrnlL  11134  W.  17th  St,  HusMolnrs,  la. 

Fifth  Prize-$50 
i.i.r.1.,11  Dim,  aaa  1 . l t .,,,..,. i  Kn.,S.  i>.  0k,  Montreal 

„      _  Ten  Prize,  of  $10  Each 

K)  \    Bvaudry  Ave.,  Lna  Angelas 

'..n  St.,  olym] 

id  Ave.,  Rock  [si I,  Ml. 

rvlUs  III. 

ton,  ■  H.l;i. 

■I  Bl  .  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 
411  N.  MarkatSI 

I lore,  Ala, 

rtlng  n  .  m  .1,11 

■    SI..  FiMilniT 


Harold  it,  IliTi.l 
Kcegan 
Alphomw  Klrchsner 
Miss  Vlda  Laughrt'y 

Bartelle 
Josephine  A.  si 
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Then  the  room  may  bo  made  or  marred 
liv  Mir  finishing  touches  like  curtains, 
cushions,  pictures  and  bric-a-brac.  We 
have  said  a  good  deal  already  about  the 
hangings,  shadow-curtains  etc.  These  of 
course  only  sort  of  frame  the  window 
while  a  light  and  more  delicate  curtain 
goes  next  to  the  panes.  The  simpler 
these  can  be  the  better.  They  may  be 
made  of  sheer  voile,  marquisette  or 
scrim  with  nossibly  dotted  muslin  or  fine 
cheesecloth  for  the  bedrooms,  and  will 
be  prettier  if  their  only  trimming  is  a 
line  of  hemstitching.  Except  in  the 
muslin  curtains  ivory  and  deep  cream 
tones  are  better  than  white.  For  the  sule 
curtains  where  chintz  or  figured  silk  to 
match  the  other  furnishings  has  not  been 
used  Shantung  silk  is  very  effective  and 
most  durable  since  it  can  be  laundered  so 
easily.  ,  .     . 

Then  we  come  to  the  last  finishing 
touches,  the  purely  ornamental  things. 
We  have  a  wise  bit  of  advice  from  some- 
one who  bbW:  "Ho  not  have  in  your 
house  anvtMng  which  you  do  not  know 
to  be  useful  or  believe  to  be  beautiful. 
It  does  not  matter  whether  a  thing  is 
beautiful  to  anyone  e'se  of  course,  but 
it  must  have  a  meaning  for  us  if  it  is 
worth  givin-r  a  r>la"e  in  our  homes.  To 
crowd  our  walls  with  nictures  just  be- 
cause the"  have  found  the;r  wav  into  the 
house,  or  to  lifer  our  tables  and  shelves 
with  trinke's  and  souvenirs  just  because 
they  have  been  r-iven  to  us,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  give  a  mean-nT'ess  and  confusing 
arrav.  It  is  possiVe  to  get  prints  from 
our  "favorite  paintints  of  the  great 
masters  at  r<-nsnnab'e  cost  and  to  have 
these  prints  framed  in  the  simniest  un- 
obstrusive  panels  of  oak  or  mahogany 
which  enhance  rather  than  take  from 
their  beautv-  And  when  we  begin  to 
give  place  onlv  to  the  things  we  love  and 
to  get  rid  of  the  things  whose  atmos- 
phere we  have  disliked  or  tolerated  we 
at  once  begin  to  put  character  into  our 
homes  because  we  make  them  express 
our  own  personality. 


The  Inside  Story  of 
Turkish  Intrigue 

How  the  Ottoman  Empire  Was  Tricked 
Into  the  War. 

IN  the  course  of  an  article  on  the  Turkish 
situation  in  the  New  York  Sunday  Sun. 
Dr.  Harry  Stuermer  tells  of  the  conspiracy 
by  which  Turkey  was  brought  into  the  war 
and  of  the  central  figures  concerned  in  it. 
He  contends,  and  there  seems  some  basis  for 
the  statement,  that  Turkey's  entry  into  the 
war  was  all  that  prevented  the  supplying  of 
munitions  to  Russia  and  therefore  saved  the 
Central  Powers  from  defeat  in  1915.  Dr. 
Stuermer  writes: 

There  has  been  no  lack  of  cross  currents 
against  the  war  policy  of  the  Young  Turkish 
Government.  Ever  since  the  entry  of  Turkey 
into  the  war,  there  has  been  a  deeply  rooted 
and  unshakeable  conviction  among  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  men,  even  in  the  circles  of 
the  Pashas  and  the  Court — the  people  of  Tur- 
key take  too  little  interest  in  politics  and  are 
composed  of  far  too  heterogeneous  elements 
for  there  to  be  anything  in  the  nature  of  what 
we  call  "public  opinion" — that  Turkey's  alli- 
ance with  the  Central  Powers  was  a  complete 
mistake  and  that  it  can  le?.d  to  no  good. 

The  benefit  for  the  Entente  of  Turkey's 
sympathetic  neutrality  would  have  been  enor- 
mous.    Neither  in  Germany  nor  in  Turkey  is 
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there  any  doubt  whatever  in  military  circles 
that  it  was  Turkey's  entry  into  the  war  on 
the  German  side  and  her  blocking  of  the 
Straits,  and  so  preventing  Russia  from  ob- 
taining supplies  of  ammunition  and  other 
war  material  that  has  so  far  saved  the  Cen- 
tral Powers.  Had  Turkey  remained  neutral 
constant  streams  of  ammunition  would  have 
poured  into  Russia,  Mackensen's  offensive 
would  have  had  no  prospect  at  all  of  success 
and  Germany  would  have  been  beaten  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  in  1915. 

These  are  opinions  expressed  hundreds  of 
times  by  thoroughly  patriotic  and  intelligent 
Turks  who  saw  how  the  ever  more  intensive 
propaganda  work  of  the  German  Ambassa- 
dors, first  Marschall  von  Beberstein,  then 
Freiherr  von  Wangenheim,  gradually  wormed 
its  way  through  opposition  and  prejudice, 
how  the  German  military  mission  in  Constan- 


tinople tried  to  turn  the  Russian  hatred  of 
Germany  against  Turkey  instead,  how,  fin- 
ally, those  optimists  and  jingoists  on  the 
"Committee,"  who  knew  as  little  about  the 
true  position  of  affairs  throughout  the  world 
as  they  did  of  the  intentions  of  the  Entente 
or  the'  means  at  their  disposal,  proceeded  to 
guide  the  ship  of  state  more  and  more  into 
German  waters,  without  any  reference  to 
their  own  people  in  return  for  promises 
won  from  Germany  of  personal  power  and 
material  advantage. 

These  were  those  days  of  excitement  and 
smouldering  unrest  when  Admiral  von  Sou- 
chon  of  the  Goeben  and  the  Breslau,  with 
complete  lack  of  discipline  toward  his  supe- 
rior, Djemal  Pasha,  arranged  with  the  Ger- 
man Government  to  pull  off  a  coup  without 
Djemal's  knowledge — chiefly  because  he  was 
itching  to  possess  the  "Pour  le  Merite"  order 


— and  sailed  off  with  the  Turkish  fleet  to  the 
Black   Sea. 

Djemal  Pasha  learned  the  news  that  Ad- 
miral von  Souchon  had  bombarded  Russian 
ports,  and  so  made  war  inevitable,  one  eve- 
ning at  the  club.  Pale  with  rage,  he  sprang 
up  and  said:  "So  be  it;  but  if  things  go  wrong, 
Souchon   will  be  the  first  to  be  hanged." 

These  were  the  days  when  Enver  and 
Talaat  threw  all  their  cards  on  the  table  in 
that  fateful  game  of  To  Be  or  Not  to  Be,  and 
brought  on  their  country,  scarcely  yet  recov- 
ered from  the  bloodshed  of  the  Balkan  'War. 
a  new  and  more  terrible  sacrifice  of  her  man- 
hood in  a  war  extending  over  four,  and  later 
five,  fronts. 

The  consciousness  that  Turkey  has  com- 
mitted an  unbounded  folly  has  long  age  been 
borne  in  upon  wide  circles  of  Turks  in  spite 
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ilsified    report*   :i nil   .1    stringent    cantor- 

'I'he   late   successor   to    the    throne,    fnnce 
Bi    Izzedin    Kffendi,   was   the    hi.ri"*t   of 
'hose   in    high   authority   who   optnl?    n  ]> ;■«  - 
ssimistic    anti-witr     t»nduncy. 
It  was  for  this  that  ho  was  murdered  or  per- 
haps made  to  commit  suicide  by  Enver  Pasha. 

The  whole  truth  about  this  tragic  occur- 
rence can  only  be  sifted  to  the  bottom  when 
the  dictators  of  the  "Committee"  are  no  long- 
er in  their  place  ami  light  finally  breaks  on 
.Turkey.  Whether  it  was  murder  or  sin 
the  death  of  the  successor  to  the  throi 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  scandals  of  Turkish 
history,  and  Enver  Pasha  has  his  blood,  ns 
well  as  the  blood  of  so  many  others,  on  his 
head. 

In  connection  with  this  sensational  event, 
the  world  has  already  heard  ho.v  Yussuf  Iz- 
zedin was  kept  for  years  uno>r  the  despotic 
Abdul  Hamid  shut  olf  froxa  'he  world  ns  a 
semi-prisoner  ll  I ul  Kon.ik  of  Sind- 

jirlikuyu.  just  outaida  the  gate*  of  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  became  a  sufferer  from 
acute   neurasthenia. 

Early  one  ntOTpinft  he  was  found  lying 
dead  in  a  pool  of  nis  own  blood  with  a  severed 
artery.  He  had  received  his  death  wound  in 
exactly  the  same  place  and  exactly  the  same 
way  as  his  father,  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  Abdul  Hamid's  hatred. 

So  much  at  least  seems  to  be  clear,  that 
Prince  Izzedin.  who  was  naturally  interested 
in  retaining  his  accession  to  the  throne  undis- 
turbed and  who  in  spite  of  his  neurasthenia 
was  man  enough  to  stand  up  for  his  own 
rights,  foresaw  ruin  for  his  kingdom  by  Tur- 
key's entry  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  Ger- 
many. He  was  more  far  seeing  than  the 
careless  adventurers  and  narrow-minded  fa- 
natics of  the  "Committee"  and  recognized 
that  the  letting  go  of  the  treasured  Pan- 
Islamic  traditions  of  old  Sultan  Hamid  was  a 
grave  mistake  which  would  lead  to  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  Arabs,  and  which  endangered  both 
the  Ottoman  Caliphate  and  Ottoman  rule  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Perhaps  the  "Committee"  had  something 
to  fear  for  the  future,  when  the  time  1 
for  the  reverses  now  regarded  as  inevitable. 
Yussuf  would  then  make  use  of  his  powerful 
influence  in  many  circles  notably  among 
the  discontented  retired  military  men — to  de- 
mand redress  from  the  "Committee."  Enver, 
true  to  his  unscrupulous  character,  quite  har- 
(  dened  to  the  sight  of  Turkish  blood,  and  de- 
termined to  stick  to  his  post  at  all  eo 
for  it  was  not  only  lucrative,  but  flattering  to 
his  vanity-  was  not  the  man  to  stick  at  trifles 
with  a  poor  neurasthenic,  who  under  the  pre- 
sent military  dictatorship  was  absolutely  at 
his  mercy.  He  therefore  decided  on  cold 
blooded  murder. 

The  Prince,  well  aware  of  the  danger  that 
threatened  him,  tried  at  the  last  moment  to 
leave  the  country  and  flee  to  safety.  He  had 
even  taken  his  ticket,  and  intended  to  start 
by  the  midday  Balkan  trltin  next  day  to 
travel  to  Switzerland  via  Germany.  He  was 
forbidden  to  travel. 

Whether,  feeling  himself  thus  driven  into 
a  corner  and  nothing  but  death  at  the  hand 
of  Enver's  creatures  staring  him  in  the  face, 
he  killed  himself  in  desperation,  or  whether, 
as  thousands  of  people  in  Constantinople 
firmly  believe,  and  as  would  seem  to  be  cor- 
roborated by  the  generally  accepted,  although 
of  course  not  actually  verified,  tale  of  a 
bloody  encounter  between  the  murderers  and 
the  Prince's  body  guard,  with  victims  on  both 
sides,  he  was  actually  assassinated,  is  not  yet 
settled,  and  it  is  really  not  a  matter  of  vast 
importance. 

One  thing  is  clear,  and  that  is  that  Izzedin 
Effendi  did  not  pay  with  his  life  for  any  dis- 
loyal act,  but  merely  for  his  personal  and 
political  opposition  to  Enver.  He  is  but  one 
on   this  murderer's  long  list  of  victims. 

The  numerous  doctors,  all  well  known  crea- 
tures of  the  "Committee"  or  easily  won  over 
by  intimidation,  who  set  their  names  as  wit- 
nesses to  this  "suicide  as  a  result  of  severe 
neurasthenia"— a  most  striking  and  suspic- 
ious similarity  to  the  case  of  Abdul  Aziz  have 
not  prevented  one  single  thinking  man  in  Con- 
stantinople from  forming  a  correct  opinion 
on  the  matter.  The  wily  Turkish  Government 
evidently  chose  this  kind  of  death,  just  like  his 
father's,  so  that  they  could  diagnose  the  symp- 
toms as  those  of  incurable  neurasthenia. 
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M  EXT  month  H.  G. 
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War  Developments  Do  Not  Affect  Business 

Conditions. 


THERE  was  a  flurry  of  alarm  across 
the  country  when  the  announcement 
of  the  placing  of  embargoes  on  cer- 
tain lines  of  American  goods  was  an- 
nounced. In  business  circles  the  probabil- 
ity of  such  an  order  had  been  well  under- 
stood. It  was  referred  to  in  these  columns 
last  month,  nevertheless  the  actual  an- 
nouncement created  a  certain  degree  of 
consternation  and  a  hurried  scurry  to  take 
stock. 

It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  the  ef- 
fect on  business  generally  throughout  the 
country  will  be  good.  Individuals  will  be 
hit  in  the  readjustment,  but  in  most  in- 
stances preparedness  has  served  to  soften 
the  blow.  For  instance,  the  automobile 
people  knew  what  was  coming  and  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  appear- 
ance of  the  order  was  spent  in  a  feverish 
push  to  get  cars  across  the  line.  It  is 
said  that  one  firm  turned  the  complete 
staff  of  their  Canadian  branch  on  to  the 
work  of  driving  cars  over  the  line.  Back 
and  forth  they  went,  driving  one  car 
across  and  then  rushing  over  the  line 
again  for  another.  Whether  such  methods 
were  actually  employed,  the  fact  remains 
that  all  the  agencies  for  American-made 
cars  brought  in  emergency  stocks,  and  the 
cessation  of  business  for  them  will  be 
tapered  off  on  that  account. 

Unquestionably  the  cutting  off  of 
American  competition  in  the  lines  speci- 
fied spells  a  tremendous  opportunity  for 
the  home  manufacturer.  Demand  will 
continue  as  great  as  ever  inasmuch  as  the 
people  of  Canada  generally  are  prosperous 
as  never  before,  and,  having  the  money 
to  spend,  lack  the  self-restraint  to  keep 
from  spending.  If  the  home  manufacturer 
can  get  the  materials  and  the  labor  to 
meet  the  situation,  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity offers  for  increasing  output. 

Probably  also  the  embargo  order  will 
result  in  American  firms  starting  branch 
factories  in  this  country  or  even  incorpor- 
ating especially  to  serve  Canadian  mar- 
ket. It  is  asserted  that  many  prominent 
U.  S.  concerns  affected  by  the  order  are 
already  considering  the  step.  The  Can- 
adian connection  is  too  valuable  to  lose, 
even  temporarily- — for  temporary  loss 
sometimes  develops  into  a  permanent  one. 
On  the  whole  it  is  clear  that  the  effect 
on  business  is  more  likely  to  be  tonic  than 
harmful  and,  as  the  move  was  made  with 
the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  our 
allies  no  unprofitable  effects  are  to  be  an- 
ticipated. On  first  thoughts  many  were  in- 
clined to  regard  the  move  as  a  dangerous 
one,  but  it  is  now  accepted  as  being  on  the 
whole  expedient. 

THE  vigor  of  the  German  offensive 
on  the  Western  front  has  been  an 
effectual  silencer  to  the  pacifists  and 
the  unwise  optimists  who  kept  harping 


on  the  prospects  of  peace. •  It  is  now  con- 
vincingly apparent  that  there  are  no  im- 
mediate prospects  of  peace.  The  German 
offensive  has  not  disturbed  the  firm  belief 
in  all  countries  that  ultimate  victory  will 
be  ours — the  stock  markets,  volatile  baro- 
meters of  national  hysteria — failed  to 
break  when  the  first  smash  on  the  western 
line  came.  It  has  made  this  truth  amaz- 
ingly clear,  however,  that  the  Germans 
still  have  the  power  to  fight  and  the  will 
and  determination  to  keep  on. 

This  steadying  down  of  public  senti- 
ment to  a  still  longer  prolongation  of  the 
struggle  has  had  some  effect  on  business. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  in  the  face  of  the 
gigantic  struggle  that  wages  along  the 
Somme  to  assert  that  the  munitions  in- 
dustry will  continue  active.  Not  only  does 
the  Hindenburg  drive  presage  a  struggle 
indefinitely  prolonged  and  bitter  in  an  in- 
tensified degree  but  the  wastage  of  am- 
munition in  so  titanic  a  contest  must  be 
made  good.  While  no  definite  assurances 
come  from  Ottawa  on  this  score  it  can  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  shell  orders 
will  continue  to  be  placed.  In  view  of  the 
awakened  earnestness  of  American  effort 
and  the  insistent  demand  that  comes  from 
all  corners  of  Uncle  Sam's  domain  for  a 
"speeding  up"  effort,  it  is  safe  also  to  as- 
sume that  war  orders  will  continue  to 
reach  us  from  Washington,  perhaps  in 
even  larger  volume. 

The  munitions  industry  has  become  the 
pivotal  point  in  business.  It  is  a  dynamo 
which  radiates  energy  in  all  directions. 
Canada  cannot  fail  to  remain  busy  and 
prosperous  as  long  as  the  necessity  for 
shell  making  continues. 

THERE  has  been  some  slackening  up 
in  business  generally  during  the  past 
six  months  but  it  has  been  due  very  clearly 
and  very  exclusively  to  the  fact  of  limita- 
tions. Shortages  of  materials,  scarcity  of 
labor  and  lack  of  capital  to  carry  on  neces- 
sary development  and  extensions  have 
been  factors  that  have  created  the  degree 
of  slowing  up  that  so  far  has  been  ap- 
parent. This  slowing  up  process  will  dis- 
appear as  these  shortages  are  overcome 
or  become  more  apparent  should  the 
shortages  become  greater.  The  proba- 
bilities favor  the  latter  eventuality.  Now 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  place 
embargoes  on  American  manufactured 
goods  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  U.  S. 
Priority  Board,  hard  pressed  as  it  is  to 
find  raw  materials  for  all  industries,  will 
consent  to  an  increased  share  coming  to 
Canada.  Nor  with  the  seeding  season 
upon  us  is  it  likely  that  the  labor  situa- 
tion will  become  easier.  Agriculture  will 
demand  more  labor  than  ever  before  if  the 
greater  production  plans  are  to  be  carried 
out  and  it  is  certain  that  the  demands  for 
help  will  be  insistent  and  pronounced. 
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THE  financial  outlook  shows  no 
change.  Already  there  is  talk  of 
another  Victory  loan,  and,  although  it 
would  not  under  any  circumstances  be 
floated  until  the  fall,  the  effect  is  a  little 
unsettling.  The  country  has  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  magnificent  effort  of  last 
fall  which  placed  over  $400,000,000  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government  for  war  pur- 
poses. Although  the  respot  spon- 
taneous and  the  total  was  reached  without 
undue  straining,  such  an  amount  cannot 
be  raised  in  a  country  the  size  of  Canada 
without  curtailing  the  possibilities  of  fi- 
nance in  other  directions.  When  the  need 
arises  for  another  loan  the  response  will 
be  just  as  rcaily  and  perhaps  even  greater 
but  in  the  meantime  money  is  tight. 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
indicate,  however,  that  collections  are 
good.  This  is  the  surest  test  of  the  sound- 
ness of  conditions. 

Editor's  Note. — Since  the  above  review 
was  written  it  ha*  defchiped  tlmt  the  an- 
nouncement of  an  embargo  on  American 
goods  rvas  premature.  Unquestionably 
the  matter  was  considered  and  the 
measure  may  still  be  put  into  effect  but  so 
far  no  definite  official  action  has  been 
taken.  It  is  believed  in  many  quarters 
that  the  suggested  measure  will  be 
abandoned  owing  to  the  difficulties  n-hich 
have  been  seen  since  the  initial  announce- 
ment was  made.  Certainly  vert/  si 
presstire  has  bem  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Government  by  the  interests 
affected  and  confidence  is  ex-pressed  by 
some  that  the  matter  has  been  recon- 
sidered. It  is  not  thought  that  the  effect 
on  business  generally  would  be  very  seri- 
ous in  any  event.  If  no  embargoes  are 
Slaved  business  conditions  will  undoubted- 
I  continue  at  the  present  pitch  of  pros- 
perity throughout  the  summer  months. 


EFFECTS    OF    THE  WAR 
ON   BUSINESS 

CANADIAN  business  men  who  have 
been  in  England  during  the  past  year 
or  so  have  been  struck  by  the  complete 
change  in  the  country.  It  has  been  galvan- 
ized, electrified  as  it  were.  What  were 
once  sleepy  hamlets  have  become  brisk 
manufacturing  towns.  People  work 
harder  and  faster.  The  old  love  of  pomp 
and  pageantry  is  shoved  into  the  back- 
ground. England  has  become  a  producing 
machine,  keyed  up  to  new  standards  of 
workmanship.  And  the  question  persists 
in  the  mind  of  the  visitor,  will  this  change 
be  permanent? 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  war  has  altered 
very  materially  business  standards  in  all 
countries  which  have  faced  war  condi- 
tions. In  Canada  manufacturing  stan- 
dards have  been  raised  both  as  to  speed 
and  accuracy  by  war  office  needs.  All 
branches  of  business  have  felt  the  stimu- 
lus. The  necessity  of  increasing  produc- 
tion with  less  help  has  been  the  problem 
that  all  business  has  faced  with  the  result 
that  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency,  both 
personal  and  institutional,  has  been  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Further  the  hazards 
of  business  have  been  so  much  greater  and 
the  outlook  so  much  more  uncertain  that 
safer  and  surer  financial  methods  have 
been  literally  forced  upon  us.  Men  have 
had  to  count  costs  who  seldom  gave  an 
intelligent  thought  to  the  matter  before. 
Wild  catting  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Waste 
and  extravagance  in  a  business  sense  have 
been  checked. 


They   All   Endorse 
Kelsey  Heating 

The  three  letters  quoted  from  a  church,  a  school  and 
a  residence  are  similar  to  the  letters  received  from 
the  owner*  or  trustees  of  the  three  buildings  here 
pictured,  and  nre  typical  of  the  thousands  of  letters 
which  we  have  received  from  all  parts  of  Canada 
from   users  of — 

The  KELSEY 

Warm  Air  Generator 

Heating  a  Church 

T  ^tem  of   Heating  bu  giren   ua  e»ery  satia- 

neratora  in  use   in   the   lecture   Room  and 

h     «>  are  satisfied  with  the  result*.     We 

re   we   are  getting  more   heat    with    a   lew   consumption 

.1    than    would   be   furnished    by   any    other   furnace  of 

b  we  hare  had  experience.     We  hare  nothing  but  praise 

K.lucy.      Faithfully   yours."     (Sgd.)    Alex.    MacOilflrray, 

10,    Ont,    May   16.    IMS. 

Heating  a  School 

bl    we    hare   used    your    Kelsey    Generator*   in   our   large 

irate  School   for  the  past  three  winters,   we  are  now  in 

a   position   to  *t»tr   that   they  are  firing  perfect  satisfaction. 

u.     And    the    amount    •  «"    fuel    consumption    very   small    oon- 

aldering    the   slie    of    the    twelre-room    school.      All    of    the 

room*   are    kept   comfortably   warmed    and    the   rentllation   i« 

■t.     the    air    bring    quite    mild     and    strainer-like,    not 

led    and    superheated."     V>'.    M.    OetatOT,    Chairman    of 

I!..ard.   Renfrew,   Ont.  June  11.   UM. 

Heating  a  Residence 

1  that  rredit  b  due  for  your  system  of  heating  my 
bouse  with  a  No  la  Kelsey  Generator.  I  And  it  rery  easy 
•i.l.  and  heating  all  rooms  alike.  If  I  were  to  build 
again  I  would  use  nothing  but  the  Kel«-y,  as  1  And  while 
it  cost  more  that  I  easily  sare  the  difference  in  cost  in 
sartng  fuel.  Wishing  the  Kelaey  ererr  •uccms.  I  remain. 
M  M  Thompson.  South  Mountain.  Ont-.  Feb.  13.  IBIS. 
If  you  are  interested  write  for  our  booklet 

Canada  Foundries  &  Forgings,  Limited 

James  Smart  Plant 
Broclmlle.  Ont.  Winnipeg,   Man. 
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The  easiest  writing  pen 

you  ever  used,  if  you  are  accustomed  to  a  broad 
pointed  pen.  There  are  stub  pens  for  different 
brands,  and  for  different  kinds  of  work.  Among 
them  are  the  famous 

ESTERBROOK 

Jackson  Stub,  No.  442.     A  broader  point  than  this, 

Probate,  No.  313  pen. 

Write  for  sample  dozen  of  these  well-liked  pens — 

Send  10  cents. 

The   safest  standard   of  pen   value  is  in    the 

long  wearing  smoothness  and  acid 

resisting  qualities  of 

ESTERBROOK    PENS 

ESTERBROOK  PEN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
16-70    Cooper    Street,    Camden,    New    Jersey,     U.S.A. 

Canadian    Ajrents 
The   Brown    Brothers,    Limited,   Toronto,   Canada. 
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REMEMBER 

The  ownership  of 

CANADA'S 

VICTORY 

BONDS 

is  both 
Excellent      Business 
and  True  Patriotism 


W rite  for  Booklet,  "Canada  War 
Loam,  Including  Victory  Bonds,*' 
and  new  Leaflet,  Kivins  quotation!. 

Your  orders  would  be  appreciated 


Established  1889 


Memberi  Toronto  Stork  Exthangt 


TAKING  A 
CHANCE 

may  be  quite  all  right  if  the  "frame  is 
worth  the  candle."  But  it  is  mighty  poor 
business  to  take  chances  on  serious  Are 
losses  which  can  easily  be  guarded  against 
and   prevented. 

Victory  Bonds,  Insurance  Policies,  Notes 
Accounts,  Deeds,  all  valuable  books  and 
papers  will  be  protected  from  fire  if  you 
have  a  Goldie  &  McCulloch  Safe.  There 
is  a  style  and  size  for  every  requirement. 
Send  for  oar  Catalogue  M  32,  and  a  copy 
of  our  booklet.  "Profitable  Experience." 
It   is  Freel 

THE 

Goldie  &  Mtulloch 

COMPANY.  LIMITED. 

Head  Office  and  Works— Gait,  Ont.,  Can. 
Toronto     Office  - 
11*1-2  Traders    Bank   Bids. 

Weatern    Branch    Office 
248  McDermott  Ave.,  Winnipeg,   Man. 


The  Investment  Situation 

By  H.  H.  BLACK,  Montreal  editor  of  The  Financial  Post. 

This  is  the  idea  of  investment  that  MacLean's  Magazine  desires  to  present:  That 
men  and  women  should  save  carefully,  putting  their  money  in  the  bank;  should  carry 
endowment  and  life  insurance ;  should  make  a  will,  naming  some  good  trust  company 
as  executor.  When  these  matters  have  been  taken  care  of,  the  surplus  income  should 
be  invested  in  good  Government  and  municipal  bonds.  To  these  might  be  added 
good  real  estate  mortgages,  but  the  average  man  or  woman  who  is  not  in  close  touch 
with  values  would  be  unwise  to  put  money  into  mortgages  at  the  present  time, 
except  indirectly  through  investment  in  some  of  the  good  loan  companies'  shares. 
Men  and  women,  and  particularly  young  men,  whose  incomes  are  above  the  average, 
who  are  not  dependent  upon  a  sure  income  from  their  investments  and  who  are 
willing  to  take  risks  to  secure  a  larger  return  on  their  money,  may  buy  shares  in 
financial  and  industrial  companies.  MacLean's  Magazine  does  not  care  to  advise 
readers  on  any  particular  securities,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  editor  of  "The  Financial 
Post"  will  gladly  give  regular  subscribers  opinions  on  new  flotations. — The  Editors. 

War  Stocks  Are  Well  Absorbed 


THE  investment  market  stood  the 
test  of  those  anxious  and  uncertain 
opening  days  of  the  terrific  German 
drive.  At  no  period  since  the  early  weeks 
of  the  war  did  so  much,  perhaps  all,  seem 
to  be  at  stake,  dependent  upon  the  defence 
that  was  made  to  those  savage  thrusts  at 
the  line.  But  long  before  the  issue  was 
placed  beyond  a  doubt  in  the  European 
battlefield  the  line  of  securities  sagged 
only  a  little,  and  then  held  firm — sagged 
one  point,  or  two,  or  three,  and  the  last 
only  where  a  stock  was  peculiarly  liable 
to  a  downward  movement.  The  eyes 
of  Canadian  finance  saw  with  a  measure 
of  amazement  the  rapid  recovery  of  the 
basic  U.  S.  stocks  even  in  the  first  couple 
of  days,  and  wondered  whether  in  the 
short  hours  of  exchange  operation  some 
confidential  and  assuring  news  had  not 
been  flashed  across  to  Washington  and 
transmitted  to  Wall  Street  the  secret  of 
the  calm  strength  that  lay  evident  there. 
This  theory  was  disproved,  and  next  came 
one  that  interests  in  New  York,  to  pre- 
vent a  panic  and  a  bad  break  in  the  mar- 
ket, were  providing  an  artificial  stimulant 
in  the  form  of  support.  But  it  was  none 
of  this:  merely  a  steadfast  belief  that  all 
would  be  well.  Even  international  bonds, 
like  Anglo-French's,  did  not  flicker  %  of 
a  point.  From  first  to  last  no  signs  of  de- 
moralization were  in  evidence. 

It  is  true  that  an  indirect  result  was  to 
deaden  trading.  When  New  York  drops 
from  500,000  or  1,000,000  shares  a  day 
to  100,000,  it  becomes  in  the  language  of 
the  Street  a  "nominal  affair." 

This  last  factor  and  the  utter  absence 
of  a  panic  in  one  of  the  grave  crises  of 
the  war  lead  naturally  to  one  or  two  con- 
clusions that  should  be  regarded  as  fairly 
reliable  for  the  future  in  the  midst  of  the 
sum  of  past  prophecies  that  tend  to  make 
us  regard  all  prophecies — in  which  the 
war  stands  as  the  central  and  governing 
condition — as  empty  imaginings  doomed 
to  a  sure  refutation.  But  it  is  clear  at 
least  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  and 
complete  liquidation  that  has  left  the 
present  holdings  in  strong  hands.  This 
in  itself  will  be  a  reasonable  guarantee  of 
stability  even  in  the  face  of  depressing 
periods  that  are  bound  to  come.  For  a 
similar  reason  it  may  be  argued  that  there 
is  not  likely  to  be  any  marked  develop- 
ment upwards  until  the  Allies  start  a 
definite  reversal  movement  and  a  decisive 
outcome  brings  an  assurance  of  peace 
with  victory. 

More  and  more,  indeed,  the  progress  of 
the  war  will  dominate  the  security  mar- 
kets throughout  the  world.  A  New  York 
financier  early  in  April,  dealing  with  this 
point,  in  so  far  as  his  own  country  was 


concerned,  said:  "France  to-day  is  com- 
pletely under  government  control.  Capi- 
tal cannot  be  issued  unless  with  the  formal 
assent  of  a  government  board,  and  money 
is  not  available  even  for  ordinary  banking 
transactions  except  in  the  form  of  de- 
mand loans,  which,  in  turn  are  virtually 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  money  com- 
mittee. So  long  as  new  capital  may  not 
be  sought,  except  for  purposes  directly 
associated  with  the  requirements  of  the 
war,  there  necessarily  is  much  less  com- 
petition to  be  expected  of  new  issues  with 
standard  investments.  That  is  to  say 
government  bonds  are  the  only  form  of 
competition  with  the  older  stock  ex- 
change investments."  And  these  bearing 
according  to  the  third  and  latest  Liberty 
Loan  only  4V4  per  cent,  will  not  always, 
even  on  patriotic  grounds,  withstand  the 
allurement  of  7  or  8  per  cent,  interest  re- 
turns that  throng  the  stock  exchange  list 
to-day.  While  the  legislation  in  force  in 
Canada  is  not  as  far-reaching  in  absolute 
terms  of  orders-in-council,  the  trend  is 
along  similar  lines  of  subordinating  all 
corporation  development  along  financial 
lines  to  governmental,  or,  as  we  prefer  to 
term  it,  national  expediency. 


SECURITIES  SHOWED 
INCREASE 

'  I  *  AKING  the  past  month  as  a  whole 
■»■  an  analysis  of  the  stock  movements 
on  Canadian  exchanges  shows  that  out  of 
38  securities  that  were  active,  20  showed 
an  increase,  8  ended  unchanged,  and  10 
registered  declines.  The  increases  totaled 
57  points  and  the  decreases  19%,  a  pre- 
ponderating balance  on  the  positive  side 
of  the  market.  This  is  all  the  more  re- 
assuring when  it  is  considered  that  at  the 
time  of  writing  the  war  situation,  though 
distinctly  brighter,  still  carried  untoward 
possibilities. 

WHAT  OF  INTEREST 
RATES? 

THIS  idea  of  a  comparatively  early 
return  to  lower  interest  rates  is,  of 
course,  a  mere  presumption  that  cannot 
be  verified  at  the  present  time,  but  there 
certainly  are  indications  tending  to  lend 
color  to  that  view.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
most  significant  was  the  decision  of  the 
U.  S.  government  to  fix  the  rate  of  the 
new  $3,000,000,000  Liberty  war  bonds  at 
4V4  per  cent,  instead  of  the  universally 
accepted  conclusion  of  4%  per  cent.  More- 
over this  carries  with  it  certain  taxation 
liabilities,  and  is  not  convertible  into  fu- 
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ture  issues,  which  again  is  taken  in  many 
quarters  to  indicate  that  the  government 
has  no  intention  of  paying  any  higher  rata 
in  future  issues.  Then,  during  the  month 
the  dispute  as  to  the  maximum  rate  U.  S. 
banks  should  be  allowed  to  charge  WM 
settled  at  3V4  per  cent.  But  here  again 
existing  figure*  are  do  criterion:  govern- 
ment-fixed rates  on  war  bonds  in  Canada 
and  the  States  are  widely  divergent. 


INDUSTRIES  ARE 
STRONGER 

DURING  the  month  an  element  in  the 
investment  situation  that  was  noted 
in  last  issue  continued  to  project  itself 
prominently:  the  steady  improvement  in 
the  financial  position  of  many  of  the  in- 
dustrials. Owing  mainly  to  conditions 
created  by  the  war — rather  than  to  direct 
war  orders — these  companies  have  been 
able  to  increase  their  domestic  sales  and 
add  to  their  profits  proportionately.  After 
more  liberal  allowances  for  depreciation 
than  usual  their  surplus  has  been  added 
to  materially,  funded  indebtedness  reduc- 
ed, or  bank  liabilities  cut  down  or  wiped 
out  entirely.  This  growing  strength  has 
for  the  most  part  been  held  in  reserve; 
few  have  reduced  it  by  increased  divi- 
dends, few  stocks  have  discounted  the  im- 
proved position  by  rising  quotations;  the 
surplus  value  is  being  laid  up  in  store 
and  the  generous  provision  that  is  being 
made  for  possible  depreciation  in  values 
of  products  or  unfavorable  trading  condi- 
tions in  future  should  offset  most  nega- 
tive  developments. 

It  is  probable  that  at  no  time  was  the 
intrinsic  average  value  of  stocks  so  high. 


THE  VALUE  OF  VICTORY 
BONDS 

THE  widespread  holdings  of  Victory 
bonds  will  retain  for  them  a  perman- 
ent interest  for  the  investor.  So  far  the 
system  that  was  worked  out  between  the 
Minister  of  Finance  and  the  bond  houses 
and  brokers,  by  which  all  transactions, 
buying  and  selling,  are  conducted  through 
special  committees,  has  worked  admir- 
ably. The  fixing  of  the  price,  and  a 
government-backed  guarantee  behind  it, 
has  stimulated  confidence  in  the  future 
value  of  the  issue;  so  far  from  encourag- 
ing "unloading"  in  order  to  realize  all  the 
bonds  cost — less  the  1  per  cent,  charges 
for  selling — it  has  actually  influenced  the 
holding  of  the  bonds  as  an  investment. 
At  the  same  time  the  assured  market  has 
provided  an  outlet  for  those  sales  that 
were  forced  upon  the  original  subscribers 
without  the  inevitable  loss  that  such  an 
issue,  left  free  to  run  the  gamut  of  un- 
equal blocks  for  sale  or  purchase,  would 
have  incurred  as  it  swung  down  with  the 
pendulum  of  the  market  and  special  cir- 
cumstances pertaining  to  itself. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  future  is- 
sues it  has  achieved  the  fondest  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  were  most  concerned : 
a  strong  confidence  in  war  bonds  as  a 
stable  form  of  investment.  This  must  act 
as  a  powerful  element  in  promoting  sales 
of  forthcoming  issues.  Coupled  with  this 
is  the  interchangeable  privilege  with  any 
similar  issue  that  may  be  brought  out  in 
the  future. 

Another  element  of  advantage  in  this 
careful,  systematic  form  of  disposal  of 
these  bonds  is  that  it  is  ensuring  a  much 
more  thorough  distribution  of  the  bonds 
among  real  investors  than  had  hitherto 
been  the  case. 
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We  Serve  Security  Holders 

Those  who  find  that  travel  or  absorption  in  otiier  busi- 
ness makes  proper  attention  to  investments  difficult  can 
rely  with  full  confidence  upon  the  experience  and  relia- 
bility of  this  Corporation.  Our  service  includes  collecting 
amounts  due,  paving  obligations  and  in  every  way  caring 
for  the  investments  entrusted  to  us.  We  keep  clients  post- 
ed on  matters  of  importance  in  connection  with  their 
affairs,  and  render  statements  regularly. 
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local  bank,  in  cash,  on  the  day  it  is 
due. 
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May  Time  in  Mariposa 
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IF  you  do  not  know  Mariposa,  my  dear 
reader,  the  loss  is  yours,  and  the  fault 
lies  at  your  own  door.     For  it  means 
that  you  have  failed  to  see  it  by  not  having 
the  eyes  to  see.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
if  you  live  in  Ontario  at  all   you  have 
driven,  numberless  times,  in  your  motor 
through  the  wide  streets  of  that  beautiful 
town;  that  you  have  drawn  up  out- 
side of  the  Continental  Hotel,  and 
have    drunk    two    per    cent,    beer, 
foaming  over  the  bar;  you  have  ad- 
mired, or  at  least  have  had  the  op- 
portunity  to   admire,    the    striking 
architecture  of   the  Carnegie   Lib- 
rary (Opened  1902:  the  Gift  of  A. 
Carnegie.     J.  Melville,  Mayor)  ; 
you  have  seen  the  imposing  front 
of     the     new     Y.M.C.A.     building 
(Anno   Domini,  MCMXIX),  even 
if  your  urban   indolence   has   pre- 
vented you  from  inspecting  the  in- 
side of  it  and  viewing  the  swimming 
tank,  which  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
of  its  size  in  North  America,  and  is 
deep    enough    to    drown    any    man 
under  eight  feet  high. 

If  you  have  not  seen  these  things 
the  fault,  I  repeat,  is  all  your  own. 
It  means  that  you  have  crawled 
wearily  away  in  your  motor  after 
eating  dinner  at  the  Continental 
and  have  started  back  on  your  jour- 
ney to  the  sordid  city  with  the  re- 
flection, "How  absolutely  alike  all 
these  little  towns  are."  You  have 
perhaps  applied  to  it  the  brutal 
and  degrading  epithet  "one-horse"; 
and  you  may  have  said  to  your  com- 
panions, "How  awful  it  would  be 
to  live  in  a  town  like  that  all  win- 
ter!" Such  a  man  as  you  could 
hardly  realize  that  in  the  winter 
time — when  the  Mariposa  Shake-  • 
speare  Society  is  in  full  swing 
(meeting  once  every  five  weeks), 
when  the  Chess  Club  (over  Hillis's 
store  in  the  Oddfellows'  Block)  is 
a  blaze  of  light  every  third  Satur- 
day evening,  and  when  the  Mari- 
posa Opera  House  presents,  every 
month  or  so,  such  features  as  Muggs 


Trying  to   read   the  thermometer  which   has   shrunk   discouraged   into   its   bulb. 
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A  man  who  won't  drink  four 
glasses  of  beer  to  help  to 
win   the   war   is   a    poor    lot. 


Landing,  the  Marks  Brothers  in  East 
Lynne,  and  things  admitted  even  on  the 
handbills  to  be  big  New  York  attractions 
— that,  in  short,  in  point  of  intellectual 
life  the  winter  time  is  the  season  in  Mari- 
posa, just  as  June  is  the  season  in  Lon- 
don, or  March  on  the  Riviera. 

But  let  it  pass.  If  you  do  not  appre- 
ciate your  own  country  it  is  not  for  me  to 
tell  you  how. 

In  any  case  I  had  not  meant  to  talk  of 
things  in  general  in 
Mariposa  or  in  any 
of  the  two  hundred 
towns  that  are  just 
like  it,  but  to  write 
of  Mariposa  as  it  is 
in  May.  The  spring 
time  when  it  comes 
in  Mariposa  comes 
as  the  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate reward  of 
the  peculiar  optim- 
ism that  has  carried 
its  inhabitants 
through  the  rigors  of 
winter.  There  never 
were  such  people  as 
the  Mariposans  for 
persisting  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  winter 
is  not  really  cold,  and 
that  it  is  at  any 
given  moment  about 
to  "break."  At  New 
Year's  time  the  Mar- 
iposan  hugs  his  fur 

coat  about  his  ears  as  he  stands  on  the 
creaking  sidewalk  in  the  flying  blizzard — 
outside  of  Elliott's  drug  store — trying 
to  read  the  thermometer,  which  has 
shrunk  discouraged  into  its  bulge,  and 
talks  of  the  "January  thaw,"  which  he 
feels  to  be  imminent.  This  "January 
thaw"  is  an  obstinate  tradition  which 
fifty  years  of  meteorological  records  have 
been  unable  to  break.  In  February, 
though  the  mercury  stands  at  twenty-five 
below  zero  and  the  farmers'  horses  on 
market  day  move  in  a  cloud  of  frosted 
vapor,  there  is  a  rumor  in  the  town  that 
crows  have  been  seen  in  Smith's  hardwood 
bush — Trespassers  Prosecuted:  Picnic 
Parties  Kindly  Apply  at  the  House 
— and  the  winter  is  felt  to  be  breaking  up. 
In  March,  though  the  ice  on  the  lake 
beside  the  town  is  two  feet  thick,  the 
winter  is  declared  to  be  "on  its  last  legs," 
and  there  is  an  organizing  meeting  of  the 
Mariposa  Tennis  Club  which  gives  a  touch 
of  summer  itself  to  the  season.  April 
blows  wild  with  great  gusts  of  flying 
snow  that  come  whirling  down  from  the 
Hudson  Bay.  But  the  Mariposans  sneer 
at  it.  Already  they  are  planting  beans 
under  the  snow  and  patching  up  hen 
houses  with  an  eagerness  which  means 
that  the  brief  winter  is  over  all  too  quickly 
and  spring  may  be  upon  them,  unpre- 
pared, at  any  moment. 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  comes  the  First 
of  May  and  the  winter  is  understood  to  be 
over.  On  which  there  is  an  immediate 
and  peculiar  change  of  opinion,  a  sort  of 
right-about-face.  All  the  people  declare 
that  it  was  the  longest  and  hardest  winter 
that  they  ever  remember:  that  such  a 
winter  was  never  seen  before:  that  their 
health  is  shattered  by  the  severity  of  it: 
that  the  fall  crops  are  destroyed :  that  the 
lambs  are  dead  and  that  the  fruit  trees 
will  never  bear  again.  The  farmers,  it 
is  freely  claimed,  are  ruined — a  fact  ad- 
mitted by  all  the  farmers  themselves. 

STILL  at  any  rate  it  is  spring  time. 
This  is  a  known  fact,  provable  by  the 
calendar.  It  is  the  first  of  May,  and  May 
is  spring.    Everybody  tells  everybody  else 


as  they  walk  down  for  the  early  morning 
mail  (eleven  o'clock)  at  the  post  office 
that  they  are  glad  that  the  spring  has 
come:  that  they  "feel  it  in  the  air";  that 
the  days  are  ever  so  much  longer  than 
they  were  a  week  ago.  The  livery  man  at 
Johnson's  Livery  (Motor  Cars  a  Spe- 
cialty) who  meets  the  four-thirty  from 
the  north  every  morning,  says  that  it  is 
broad  daylight  now  at  five  o'clock.  Hence 
it  is  known  to  be,  absolutely  and  beyond 
a  doubt,  spring.  To  a  person  ignorant  of 
Mariposa  there  might  be  some  doubt  or 
hesitation  about  admitting  it.  The  wind 
blows  raw  and  cold :  the  nights  are  sharp 
and  bitter  as  zero:  the  ice  still  lies  thick 
upon  the  surface  of  the  lake:  there  is 
ragged  snow  along  the  sides  of  Main 
Street:  the  Mariposa  Newspacket  states 
that  it  was  fifteen  below  up  at  White 
Fish  River  yesterday,  and  that  the  trains 
out  of  the  Soo  have  been  stalled  in  a  bliz- 
zard :  and  the  proof  of  it  comes  to  Mari- 
posa two  days  later  in  the  wild  whirling 
of  a  storm  that  sends  the  powdered  snow 
dancing  in  eddies  along  Main  Street. 

All  this,  I  say,  an  outsider  might 
falsely  call  winter.  But  it  seems  that  it 
is  not.  The  Mariposans  explain  it  all 
away  as  a  pure  exception,  an  absolutely 
unaccountable  thing,  a  straight  violation 
of  the  usual  and  normal  course  of  na- 
ture. The  fact  that  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens every  year  makes  no  manner  of 
difference  to  them.  It  is  declared  to  be  a 
"caution,"  the  way  the  ice  hangs  on  in 
the  lake  below  the  town.  But  it  is  stated 
that  in  any  case  the  ice  must  be  so  "honey- 
combed," so  "sun-checked,"  and  so  "eaten 
into"  that  it  is  absolutely  rotten.  The  bar- 
tender at  the  Continental  says  he'd  hate 
to  drive  a  team  of  horses  over  it.  So,  too, 
the  snow  storm  at  the  Soo  merely  moves 
the  Mariposans  to  compassion:  the  Soo 
they  say  must  be  an  awful  place  to  live  in 
in  winter  time:  their  own  snow  storm  is 
explained  away  by  the  Newspacket  as  a 
"snow  flurry." 

Besides,  the  visible  signs  are  all  around. 
George  Popley,  manager  of  the  bank,  is 


wearing  his  bronze  straw  hat:  the  spring 
opening  at  Northrup's  store  is  announced 
in  the  window:  and  at  McTab's  hardware 
they  are  already  advertising  fishing  lines, 
hooks,  sinkers  and  a  full  line  of  fisher- 
men's supplies  (Come  In  and  See  Us) 
for  the  opening  of  the  bass  season.  Oh, 
yes,  it's  spring! 

BUT  most  of  all  as  the  sign  of  the 
month,  par  excellence,  the  gardening 
season  has  begun.  Every  other  man  in 
Mariposa  is  at  it.  Look  over,  or  through, 
the  fence  of  any  backyard  in  Mariposa 
and  you'll  see  the  Mariposan  crawling 
round  on  his  hands  and  knees  on  the  cold 
earth  with  a  packet  of  lettuce  seed  in  one 
hand,  trying  to  keep  the  wind  away  from 
it  while  he  picks  the  seeds  out  with  his 
finger  and  thumb.  Look  more  closely 
still  and  you  will  see  the  lettuce  seed  fly- 
ing in  little  clouds:  in  fact,  all  through 
the  first  two  weeks  in  May,  lettuce  seed 
blows  round  in  Mariposa  like  thin  mist. 
But  if  you  want  to  watch  a  Mariposan 
gardening,  it  must  be  done  surreptitiously 
and  by  stealth.  If  you  call  out  to  a  man 
and  he  hears  you,  he  will  rise  up  from  his 
hands  and  knees  and  lie  about  it:  he  will 
say  that  he  is  just  having  a  look  at  the 
ground  to  see  how  it  is  and  when  it  will 
be  ready:  he  will  report  that  it  is  in  no 
shape  yet  to  be  worked:  there  is  "no  growth 
in  it" :  there  is  still  frost  in  it,  a  great  deal 
of  frost:  he  advises  you,  very  strongly, 
if  you  are  planting  a  garden  this  summer 
to  wait  at  least  two  weeks  longer:  in  fact, 
his  own  opinion  is  that  a  late  garden  does 
better,  and  that  June  is  quite  early 
enough  :  all  this  he  says  with  brazen  hard- 
ihood, for  he  has  by  this  time  hidden  his 
lettuce  seed  in  his  pocket.  • 

A  stranger  would  find  this  conduct 
peculiar.  Everybody  in  Mariposa  under- 
stands it  perfectly  and  passes  on  the  same 
kind  of  lie  to  everybody  else.  The  reason 
is  that  each  man  in  Mariposa  wants  to  be- 
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first  with  his  garden.  He  wants,  later  on, 
in  the  first  week  in  June  when  you  are 
planting  your  potatoes,  to  tell  you  very 
quietly  that  his  are  already  in  flower:  he 
wants,  further  on  in  the  season,  to  meet 
you  with  a  box  of  sickly  little  tomato 
plants  under  your  arm  and  to  tell  you  that 
his  are  already  climbing  up  a  stick  five 
feet  high,  and  that  he  and  his  wife  had 
the  first  ripe  ones  last  Sunday.  Thus 
everybody  iti  Mariposa  wants  to  be  first 
with  his  garden,  and  everybody  lies  about 
it  t<>  keep  the  rest  out.  Men  go  out  after 
lusk  and  plant  beans  under  the  snow,  and 
then  remove  the  traces  of  the  mud  from 
their  clothes  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  the 
evidence  of  a  crime.  Nobody  says  a  word 
about  his  vegetables  till  the  moment 
comes  when  he  announces  that  he  and  his 
wife  had  a  "mess"  of  them  last  Sunday. 
After  that  let  envy  rage  as  it  will  and  the 
more  the  better. 

D  UT  did  I  say  the  ice  has  not  gone  out 
*-*  of  the  lake?  That  must  be  an  error. 
There  is  a  mistake  somewhere.  Certainly 
the  ice  was  there,  when  May  began,  all 
covered  with  dirty  snow  and  rutted  here 
and  there  with  sleigh  tracks.  Yet  lo  and 
behold!  All  of  a  sudden  it  is  gone!  One 
looks  down  the  main  street  of  Mariposa, 
which  slopes  right  down  to  the  water,  and 
there  all  of  a  sudden  is  the  open  lake,  glit- 
tering and  sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  with 
little  waves  lapping  upon  its  surface. 
Where  is  the  ice?  No  one  knows.  Where 
has  it  gone?  How  did  it  get  out?  No 
one  can  tell. 

It  is,  and  it  remains,  a  standing  mystery 
what  happens  to  the  ice  in  our  little 
lakes  such  as  the  one  beside  Mariposa. 
One  day  it  is  there, 
still  solid  enough, 
though  said  to  be 
honey-combed  and 
unfit  to  bear  a  team 
of  horses,  and 
reaching  away  for 
miles.  The  next  it 
is  gone.  It  can't 
get  out  of  the  lake 
for  there  is  only 
one  little  river, 
sixty  feet  wide, 
leading  out  of  it, 
and  a  dozen  angry 
creeks  pouring 
broken  ice  into  it. 
Where  does  the  ice 
go?  There  are 
many  theories.  One 
is  that  it  evapor- 
ates; another  that 
it  sinks;  another, 
that  it  is  water- 
logged: and  an- 
other view,  held  on 
both  sides  of  the 
lake,  that  it  blows 
away  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the 
lake  and  is  lost 
from  sight. 

But  certain  it  is 
that  once  the  ice  is 
gone  there  is  a  real 
and  notable  change 
in  the  season.  The 
heart  of  faith  reaps 
its  reward.  Boats 
are  seen  on  the 
dimpled  water  of 
the  lake.  Motor 
launches,  with  their 
passengers  in  over- 
coats, go  splashing 
along    in    the    chill 


water.  In  the  main  street  there  is  cold 
bright  sunshine  with  the  thin  promise  of 
summer  in  it.  The  gardeners  throw  off  some- 
thing of  their  secrecy  and  are  seen  openly 
carrying  hoes  and  shovels,  unabashed. 

READERS  of  the  ignorant  sort  might 
easily  be  mistaken  by  my  reference  to 
the  bar.  They  are  under  the  impression 
that  there  is  prohibition  in  Mariposa.  In 
one  sense  there  is:  but  in  another  and 
larger  sense  there  is  not.  The  little  town, 
like  all  its  fellows,  has  passed  through  the 
successive  phases  of  restrictive  legislation 
— it  has  been  in  turn  wet,  half  dry,  dry, 
and  now  bone-dry.  Virtue  has  gripped  it 
like  a  coiling  snake  and  holds  it  tighter 
and  tighter.  But  all  of  this  makes  no 
difference  to  the  habits  or  to  the  heart 
of  the  place.  There  is  still  a  bar  at  the 
Continental  Hotel,  and  at  the  Mariposa 
House,  and,  in  fact,  at  all  the  hotels  in 
the  town:  and  In  each  a  bartender,  still 
in  his  wicker  sleeves,  with  his  bar  pump, 
and  his  row  of  bottles  and  a  group  of 
Mariposan  disciples  drinking  at  the  bar. 
The  change  is  one  merely  of  percentages. 
Here  you  may  still  have,  if  you  will, 
spring  beer  (two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
alcohol),  or  fine  old  Sherry  (one  per  cent, 
of  it  straight  from  Spain),  or  old  Tawny 
Port  (guaranteed  one  and  a  quarter  per 
cent,  genuine  spirit).  In  the  old  time  the 
beer  was  ten  per  cent,  alcohol :  now  it  is 
two  and  a  half.  A  man  must  drink  now 
four  glasses  to  do  the  business  that  was 
done  by  one.  But  the  Mariposans  are  a 
kindly,  law-abiding  people.  And,  in  any 
case,  the  thing  is  a  war  measure;  a  man 
who  won't  drink  four  glasses  of  beer  to 
help  to  win  the  war  is  a  poor  lot. 

So  the  Mariposans  line  up  still  in  front 
of  the  bar,  and  call  for  Old  Sherry  (young 
enough  to  be  ashamed  of  itself)  and  pale 


ale  (pale  enough  to  blush  for  itself),  and 
they  treat  one  another  to  rounds  of 
drinks  and  five-cent  cigars  as  if  nothing ' 
had  happened.  Law,  it  is  often  said,  is 
powerless  against  a  determined  public 
opinion. 

AND  then,  lo  and  behold,  while  they  are 
still  standing  drinking  and  talking  of 
the  advancing  season,  somehow,  by  a 
sort  of  transformation  as  it  seems,  spring 
time  —  the  real  spring  time  —  and  the 
month  of  May — the  real  month  beginning 
about  May  the  twentieth — comes  all  with 
a  rush. 

The  grass  that  had  been  but  a  few  poor 
shoots  under  the  mud  has  changed  over 
night  to  a  luxuriant  carpet  of  verdant 
green.  The  eager  dandelions  burst  out 
into  a  waving  mass  of  yellow,  swinging 
on  their  stems.  The  hard  maples  along 
the  main  street  that  shivered  thin  and 
bare  in  the  wind  last  week  burst  into  such 
heavy  and  luxuriant  foliage  that  there 
is  nothing  to  equal  it  this  side  of  Suma- 
tra. The  lilacs  are  heavy  with  blossom 
and  the  ten  million  bees  that  have  lain 
hidden  somewhere  in  Mariposa  during  the 
winter  fill  the  air  with  drowsy  murmur- 
ings.  The  green  peas  of  the  Mariposan 
gardens  hear  the  sound  and  peep  up  above 
the  earth  to  have  a  look.  The  birds  sing 
in  every  bush.  The  oriole  is  back.  The 
raucous  crow  calls  resonant  from  the 
hardwood  bush.  The  Queen's  birthday 
comes  with  flags  down  the  main  street  and 
a  firemen's  excursion  that  arrives  in 
Mariposa  in  seventeen  cars  with  banners 
on  the  side  of  them.  There  are  ten  bands 
playing  all  together. 

So  ends  the  month  and  passes  in  such  a 
blaze  of  the  glory  of  opening  summer 
that  every  Mariposan  swears  that  May  is, 
after  all,  the  only  month  of  the  year. 


You'll   see  the  Mariposan  crawling  around   on    his  hands  and  knees  on  the  cold   earth 


The  Girl  On 
the  Verandah 

By  Arthur  Beverley  Baxter 

Who  wrote  "The  Man  Who  Scoffed,"  Mamselle  Butterfly,"  etc. 


Illustrated  by  E.  J.  Dinsmore 


ON  a  certain  summer  night  in  the 
year  1916,  Lieut.  Victor  Kilgour  of 
the  Canadian  Engineers  strolled  out 
upon  the  verandah  of  the  Golf  Club  in 
Crowborough  and  seated  himself  quite 
unconsciously  very  near  the  sole  occupant 
of  the  aforesaid  verandah-  Thus  in  the 
gloaming  of  this  particular  evening  the 
following  situation  was  created: — 

Scene — Golf  Club  verandah  in  Sussex, 
England,  deserted  by  all  except  Lieut. 
Victor  Kilgour,  aged  twenty-four  years, 
possessed  of  brown  eyes  and  an  agree- 
able optimism  of  manner  partly  the  re- 
sult of  his  age  and  partly  the  inheritance 
of  the  Colonies,  and  an  undeniably  at- 
tractive young  damsel. 

Victor  Kilgour  gazed  meditatively  over 
the  undulating  downs  and  gorseland  that 
melted  in  the  distance  and  then,  opening 
a  copy  of  Punch,  proceeded  to  peruse 
that  journal's  contents.  On  glancing  up 
for  the  first  time  he  became  conscious 
of  the  proximity  of  feminine  loneliness. 
The  possessor  of  the  f.l.,  being  engrossed 
in  a  volume  of  "Simon  the  Jester,"  failed 
to  notice  the  glance.  Her  long  lashes 
completely  obscured  her  eyes  as  they 
rested  on  the  printed  word  .  .  which 
was  just  as  well,  for  these  particular 
eyes  had  played  the  very  deuce  with  in- 
numerable subalterns  already  and  had 
been  known  to  cause  a  major  acute 
melancholia  for  a  month. 

Victor  Kilgour  drank  in  the  delicate 
softness  of  her  coloring — -such  hair — such 
a  perfectly  rounded  chin — and  a  neck  so 
lovely  and  graceful  that  the  collar  of 
her  mauve  blouse  seemed  to  blush  at  the 
contact  with  such  beauty. 

He  forced  himself  to  return  to  Punch. 
She  read  on,  her  mind  never  wandering 
for  a  moment  from  its  self-imposed  task 
of  following  the  literary  vagabondisms 
of  Mr.  Locke  as  exemplified  in  "Simon 
the  Jester."  Punch  failing  to  supply 
the  diversion  that  he  sought.  Lieutenant 
Kilgour  of  the  Canadians  looked  squarely 
at  her — then  at  her  book.  He  was  so 
close  that  he  could  see  the  number  of 
the  page  was  203 — he  found  he  could 
even  read  the  words.  She  was  reading 
the  page  to  the  right — he  read  from 
the  middle  to  the  end,  then  waited,  she 
continued  to  read.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  read  from  the  top  to  the 
middle.  He  glanced  quizzically  at  her 
but  she  remained  motionless.  With  a 
puzzled  look  he  re-read  the  entire  page 
then  gazed  directly  at  her. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "I'm  through  if 
you  are." 

SHE  made  no  reply — she  did  not  even 
look  up — but  a  slightly  deeper  crimson 
stole  into  her  cheeks  and  she  slowly 
turned  the  page. 

A  cold  sweat  broke  over  Kilgour.  Good 
Heavens!  What  had  he  done?  Probably 
she  was  the  daughter  of  a  duchess,  or 
a  maid-in-waiting  to  the  Princess  Some- 


t  h  i  n  g-  or -other. 
Confound  the  nobil- 
ity; why  didn't  they 
wear  rank  badges 
showing  who  they 
were?  At  any  rate 
she  need  not  have 
been  offended— she 
could  have  been  civil 
without  losing  her 
dignity  —  besides 
wasn't  he  an  honor- 
ary member  of  this 
golf  club  and  didn't 
club  members  fra- 
ternize in  this  place? 
They  did  in  God's 
Country  —  God's 
Country!  Canada. 
With  dazzling  rap- 
idity his  mind  de- 
nounced England, 
class  distinction, 
Imperial  politics, 
Englishwomen,  etc., 
ad  libitum,  which 
shows  what  a  thor- 
oughly typical  sort  of  a  Canadian  Victor 
Kilgour  was  and  how  incoherent  and 
pugnaciously  ingenious  was  his  viewpoint 
after  five  months'  residence  in  England. 

He  rose. 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said  stiffly.  There 
was  no  answer.  He  paced  to  the  end  of 
the  verandah  then  turned  about  resolute- 
ly- 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said — it  is  difficult  to 
be  successfully  theatrical  if  one's  audi- 
ence takes  no  notice  of  the  actor.  He 
contemplated  flight  but  it  was  too  igno- 
minious. With  an  awkward  shrug  of 
his  shoulders  he  started  towards  her. 

"I  hope  you  don't  think,"  he  stam- 
mered, "that—" 

The  young  lady  became  suddenly  ani- 
mate. She  sat  up  and  looked  towards 
the  final  green. 

"Hello,  uncle!"  she  called. 

Kilgour  went  hot  and  cold.  Supposing 
— but  it  was  too  horrible — yet  supposing 
she  told  her  uncle  that  she  had  been  ac- 
costed— he  shrank  from  the  word! 
Probably  all  his  fellow  officers  would  be 
struck  off  the  honorary  membership  of 
the  club  as  a  result.  He  determined  there 
and  then  to  desert  the  Engineers  and 
enlist  as  a   private   in   the   Infantry. 

"Did  you  have  a  good  game,  uncle?" 
Her  voice  was  rich  and  sweet,  but  it 
failed  to  produce  a  thrill  in  at  least  one 
of  her  auditors.  A  jovial,  grey-haired 
golfer  ascended  the  outer  moss-decked 
stairs  that  led  to  the  verandah  and  nod- 
ded to  Kilgour. 

"How   are   you?"   he   said,    pleasantly. 

The  youthful  officer  surveyed  him  with 
a  horrified  look. 

"Good  morning,"  he  said,  hoarsely,  and 
retired  precipitately  down  the  opposite 
stairway.  He  strode  back  to  camp  and 
bursting  into  his  hut,  threw  himself  into 


a  chair.  His  room  mate,  Symonds,  nodded 
without  looking  up  from  the  novel  he 
was  reading. 

"I'm  a  seven  horse-power,  ivory-headed 
idiot!"  groaned  Kilgour.  "First  I  speak 
to  a  girl  I  don't  know — then  make  a  darn 
fool  of  myself  trying  to  explain — then- — 
with  a  sunset  right  in  front  of  me — I  run 
across  her  uncle  and  say  'Good  morning.' 
Oh,  Lord!" 

The  studious  Symonds  blinked  sym- 
pathetically. 

"Light  your  pipe,"  he  said  soothingly, 
"And  I'll  read  you  a  bit  of  this — its's 
awfully  good.  By  the  by,  have  you  read 
'Simon  the  Jester?'  " 

Victor  Kilgour  brandished  a  fist  in  the 
region  of  Lieutenant  Symonds'  eyes. 

"If  you  want  to  live,"  he  said  vehement- 
ly, "never  let  me  see  that  book  in  this 
room  again!" 

The  astonished  Symonds  puckered  his 
brow. 

"I   thought  you   liked   Locke,"  he   pro 
tested.      Kilgour's    reply    was   halted    by 
the  bursting  open  of  their  door  and  the 
appearance   of   Kirby   of  the   Signallers. 

"Kil,"  he  said,  "the  agitato  wants  you 
in  the  orderly  room  toute  de  suite." 

Kilgour  slowly  rose  to  his  feet. 

"The    uncle    must   have    'phoned,"   he 
said  weakly.     "Did   Aggy  say  anythin 
about  a  court-martial?" 

Kirby  grunted. 

"It's  all  very  well  to  be  facetious,"  h 
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growled.     "You  lucky  bounder! — you've 

been  chosen  for  France  and  leave  here 
to-morrow." 

*         »  *            *         * 

Next  morning,  the  ten  o'clock  train  for 
London  sped  swiftly  into  the  station  of 
Crowborough  and  Victor  Kilgour,  care- 
fully selecting  an  empty  first-class  coach, 
entered  it  and  settled  comfortably  in  the 
corner.  The  guard  had  blown  his  whistle, 
the  engine  had  given  a  single  chug  when 
there  was  the  noise  of  running  footsteps. 

"Here  you  are!"  called  a  man's  voice; 
there  was  the  sound  of  a  hurried  kiss  and 
a  young  lady  was  half  hurled  and  half 
lifted  into  Kilgour's  carriage.  She  stood 
for  a  moment  recovering  her  breath.  .  . 
Kilgour  rose  hurriedly  to  his  feet.  It  was 
the  Girl  of  the  Verandah. 

"Good  morning,"  he  said.  "Will  you  sit 
down?" 

She  glared  haughtily  at  him  and  then 
— they  had  both  forgotten  the  sudden 
curve  just  out  from  the  station.  He 
dropped  into  his  seat  and  she  collapsed  on 
top  of  him. 

"I'm  so  sorry,"  he  said,  when  the  train 
had  straightened  out  its  course  and  she 
had  taken  herself  and  her  belongings  to 
the  opposite  side  and  farthest  corner  of 
the  carriage. 


"I  have  met  one  girl."  said  Kilgour,  "at 
I    have    spoken    to    one.        When    I 
first    looked    into   her   eyen         " 


"It  was  my  fault,"  she  replied. 

"Not  at  all."  It  was  horribly  inane  and 
he  had  drawled  his  vowels  atrociously.  . 
he  felt  a  renegade  to  his  own  country. 

A  silence  fell  upon  the  scene,  during 
which  Kilgour  surveyed  her  with  frank 
admiration,  not  unmixed  with  a  certain 
trepidation.  She  was  dressed  in  a  deep 
blue  travelling  suit  with  the  daintiest  of 
shoes  protruding  just  enough  to  show  a 
silk-clad  ankle.  He  tried  to  read  the  Daily 
Mirror,  then  thrust  it  aside. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  "that  I  was  ex- 
tremely rude  last  night." 

The  young  Girl  of  the  Verandah  opened 
her  eyes  to  their  widest  and  he  looked 
directly  into  their  blue  liquid  depths.  Had 
a  medical  board  examined  his  heart  and 
pulse  at  that  particular  moment  he  would 
have  been  classed  as  totally  unfit  for 
further  military  service. 

"Have  I  met  you  before?"  she  said, 
vaguely. 

He  flushed  .  .  .  this  was  going  too 
far.  It  was  all  very  well  for  her  to  pose 
but  he  wasn't  so  commonplace  in  appear- 
ance that  she  could  not  remember  him  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

"You  were  at  the  golf  club  last  night," 
he  said,  "weren't  you?  Of  course  you 
were." 


"I  was,"  replied  the  young  person  in 
blue  with  the  suggestion  of  a  smile  play- 
ing about  her  mouth.  "My  name  is  Evelyn 
and  I  am  twenty  years  of  age  —  any 
further  questions?"  And  she  produced 
from  a  bag  the  volume  of  "Simon  the 
Jester." 

Kilgour's  eyes  twinkled.  After  all  the 
whole  thing  had  been  rather  droll  and  ap- 
parently she  had  not  taken  it  very  seri- 
ously. With  a  chuckle  he  reached  for  the 
Daily  Mirror  and  carefully  read  that 
journal's  mysterious  hints  of  intimate 
secrets  almost  laid  bare  by  one  who  if  he 
could,  would 

"Right  in  here,  sir." 

'"p  UK  train  had  stopped  and  the  guard 
-*■  was  ushering  another  officer  into 
their  little  movie  drama.  The  two  men's 
eyes  met  and  almost  as  quickly  their 
hands. 

"Kil!" 

'By  Jove— O'Connor!" 

"When  did  you  come  over?" 

"Five  months  ago — you're  with  the  Fly 
ing  Corps,  eh?" 

"You  bet — a  gentleman's  life  for  me 
while  it  lasts.  I  see  you  are  with  the 
Engineers.  How's  Canada  anyway?  I 
haven't  seen  it  for  a  year." 

Kilgour  sighed. 

"I  suppose  it's  a  case  of  'Breathes  there 
a  man'  .  .  .  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
from  here  Canada  looks  mighty  good  to 
me." 

"Mai  aussi — where  are  you  off  to?" 

Kilgour  glanced  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye  and  noted  that  she  was  reading  very 
earnestly. 

"I'm  leaving  in  a  couple  of  days  for  the 
front  .  .  .  The  — th  Field  Company 
has  drafted  me." 

O'Connor  clapped  his  hand  on  the 
other's  shoulder. 

"The  best  of  luck,  old  boy,"  he  said. 
"You  must  dine  with  me  at  the  R.A.C.  to- 
night and  then  we'll  do  one  of  these  dis- 
mal revues — shall  we?" 

"Delighted,  old  sock." 

WHEREUPON  Lieut.  Charles  O'Con- 
nor, of  the  R.F.C.,  and  Lieut  Victor 
Kilgour,  of  the  C.E.,  entered  upon  an  ani- 
mated conversation  of  personalities  and 
army  shop  talk.  The  train  was  nearing 
Victoria  Station  when  O'Connor  delivered 
the  inevitable  question. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  English 
women?"  he  said,  naively. 

Kilgour's  brow  puckered  and  he  thrust 
his  hands  into  his  pockets. 

"I  don't  approve  of  London  women  at 
all,"  he  said,  audaciously.  "I  consider 
London  distinctly  improper.  As  for  the 
women  of  the  better  class,  they  are  not 
as  pretty  as  ours  or  the  Americans,  nor 
are  they  as  well  dressed.  Although  to  all 
these  generalizations  there  is  one  wonder- 
ful exception " 

"There  always  is- 


'I  have  met  one  girl — at  least  I  have 
spoken  to  one  who  wears  mauve  delight- 
fully and  blue  sublimely — blue,  my  dear 
O'Connor  is  the  color  of  inspiration. 
When  I  looked  into  the  blue  of  her  eyes 
for  the  first  time  I  was  almost  moved 
to  poetry.  I  could  have  sung  with  Keats 
those  glorious  lines: 

"  'Blue,    gentle    cousin    of    the    forest 

green,  married  to  green  in   all  its ' 

Well,  I've  forgotten  the  rest,  but  I  remem- 
ber you  were  plucked  on  that  poem  at 

Upper  Canada " 

"You  lie  like  a  cheap  watch." 
"There  is  only  one  fault  in  her,"  Kil- 
gour's eyes  twinkled;  "she  rather  lacks 
a  sense  of  humor." 
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"Orders    from    maternal    head 

quarters,  sir!"  she   saluted 

smartly. 


"Awful." 

"Not  in  a  woman.  It  is  regrettable,  but 
traditional.  Another  thing  she  does,  is  to 
read  one  page  of  a  book  over  and  over 
again."  For  the  second  time  he  chuckled. 
"And  now  she  has  acquired  the  unfor- 
tunate habit  of  reading  novels  upside 
down." 

"Victoria — Victoria." 

The  guard's  voice  trailed  off  into  an  in- 
coherent list  of  London's  geographical 
charms. 

The  young  lady  closed  the  book  with  a 
snap  and  thrust  it  into  the  bag,  then 
turned  on  Kilgour. 

"I  think  you  are  an  absolute  boor,"  she 
said.    He  bowed. 

"I  am  flattered,"  he  replied,  suavely, 
"to  be  thought  of  at  all  by  you — Miss 
Evelyn." 

Without  another  word  she  left  him  and 
as  they  stood  and  watched,  she  paused 
outside  a  taxi  and  entered  it. 

"Would  you  mind  explaining  this  thing 
to  me?"  O'Connor's  face  bore  a  look  of 
ludicrous   perplexity. 

"Willingly,"  answered  the  now  thor- 
oughly talkative  Kilgour.  "If  there's  one 
thing  I  prefer  it  is  explaining.  Now 
for—" 

T_JIS  words  were  arrested  by  the  sud- 
•*•  ■*■  den  stop  of  the  taxi  which  had  just 
started,  and  the  sight  of  a  white  kid 
gloved  hand  beckoning  him.  In  a  dozen 
strides  he  reached  her  side  and  saluted. 

A  bantering  remark  was  on  his  lips 
when  she  leaned  towards  him,  but  he 
paused  at  the  gentle  tenderness  of  her 
voice. 

"I  want  to  say  good-bye."     Her  voice 


trembled  slightly.  "Good-bye  .  .  .  and 
God  bless  you.  .  .  .  And  bring  you 
back  safely." 

Her  fingers  broke  off  a  little  group  of 
violets  from  a  cluster  she  had  on  her 
blouse.  She  touched  them  ever  so  lightly 
with  her  lips  and  with  an  impulsive  ges- 
ture offered  them  to  him. 

"For  luck,"  she  said  and  motioned  to 
the  driver.  Kilgour  went  to  speak,  but 
the  machine  staggered  forward  and  was 
lost  in  a  moment  among  the  traffic. 

Dazed  and  with  an  uncomfortable  sen- 
sation in  his  throat  he  wandered  back, 
violets  in  hand,  to  the  waiting  O'Connor. 

"Who  is  she?'  asked  that  young  gentle- 
man when  Kilgour  came  up  to  him. 

"I  don't  know." 

O'Connor's  eyes  rested  on  the  violets. 

"Say,  are  you  an  utter  ass?" 

Kilgour  started. 

"I  have  often  wondered,"  he  said. 

IT  wasn't  a  particularly  important  en- 
gagement —  the  newspapers  did  not 
even  mention  it.  The  Canadians  had  taken 
a  nasty  bit  of  the  Bosches'  trench  and 
Kilgour  was  sent  with  a  working  party  to 
tidy  up  and  rebuild  the  mud  heap  accord- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  new  owners.  It 
was  merely  in  the  work  of  an  ordinary 
day.  To  be  sure  they  were  shelled  and 
subjected  to  machine  gun  fire  and  perhaps 
in  any  other  war  he  would  have  won  a  de- 
coration for  it. 

Kilgour  was  wounded  in  the  leg  and 
dropDed.  When  he  was  being  carried  back 
to  the  dressing  station  he  was  hit  by 
shrapnel  —  once  in  the  shoulder  and  a 
cruel  wound  in  the  same  leg.  Three  of 
his  men  were  killed  and,  I  suppose,  three 


women's  hearts  were  broken  in  Canada — 
the  official  communique  said  the  casual- 
ties were  negligible. 

The  — th  Field  Company,  Canadian  En- 
gineers, noted  that  Lieutenant  V.  R.  Kil- 
gour was  a  casualty.  At  the  dressing 
station  a  mud-stained,  blood-stained 
figure  with  drawn  white  face  limply 
puffed  at  a  fag  and  hoped  he  wouldn't 
faint — then  he  fainted. 

It  was  the  902nd  day  of  the  war. 

That  is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  description 
as  any. 

TWO  months  later  a  train  steamed 
swiftly  into  a  quiet  station  in  Shrop- 
shire and  from  his  compartment  there 
emerged  the  pale  and  limping  figure  of  a 
Canadian  lieutenant.  An  old  man 
stepped  up  to  him,  his  ruddy  sun-burned 
face  beaming  a  cheery  welcome. 

"Mr.  Kilgour,  sir?" 

"Y-Yes." 

"Give  me  your  bag,  sir — the  fly's  just 
outside.     Pleasant  journey,  I  hope,  sir?" 

A  few  minutes  later  the  two  men  were 
seated  behind  an  antiquated  grey  horse 
and  were  being  sedately  drawn  along  one 
of  England's  superb  highways,  common- 
place enough  to  the  Englishman,  but  won- 
derfully beautiful  to  Colonial  eyes.  Kil- 
gour looked  furtively  at  the  old  man. 

"Are  you  Sir  John  Tremayne?" 

His  companion  beamed.  "Bless  your 
'eart,  no.  I'm  Thomkins,  the  combination 
butler,  gardener  and  coachman — all  the 
others  is  gone  to  the  war  or  'opped  the 
twig  to  some  other  estate.  Sir  John 
wouldn't  have  none  of  them  nohow,  locked 
up  his  motor  car  he  'as  and  sent  his  'ole 
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IN  the  previous  paper  I  offered  the  suggestion  that  a  ! 
Congress,  growing  permanent,  might  prove  to  be  the  most 
practical  and  convenient  embodiment  of  this  idea  of  a 
League  of  Nations  that  has  taken  possession  of  the  imagination 
of  the  world.  A  most  necessary  preliminary  to  a  Peace  Con- 
grcsi  with  this  end  in  view  is  obviously  the  meeting  and 
organization  of  a  preliminary  League  of  the  Allied  Nations. 
That  point  I  would  now  enlarge.  There  seems  no  reason  what- 
ever why  the  world  should  wait  for  the  Central  Powers  before 
it  begins  this  necessary  work.  An  able  contemporary  has  been 
writing  lately,  "Why  not  the  League  of  Nation  That 

is  a  question  a  great  number  of  people  would  like  to  echo  very 
heartily.  The  nearer  the  Allies  can  come  to  a  League  of  Free 
Nations  before  the  Peace  Congress,  the  more  that  body  will 
approximate  in  nature  to  a  League  of  Nations  for  the  whole 
world. 

In  one  most  unexpected  quarter  the  same  idea  has  been 
endorsed.  The  King's  speech  on  the  prorogation  of  Parliament 
this  February  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  royal  utter- 
ances that  has  ever  been  made  from  the  British  throne.  There 
was  less  of  the  old  fashioned  king  and  more  of  the  modern 
president  about  it  than  the  most  republican-minded  of  us  could 
have  anticipated.  For  the  first  time  in  a  king's  speech  we 
heard  of  the  "democracies"  of  the  world,  and  there  was  a  clear 
claim  that  the  Allies  at  present  fighting  the  Central  Powers  did 
themselves  constitute  a  League  of  Nations.  But  we  must  admit 
that  at  present  they  do  so  only  in  a  very  rhetorical  sense.  There 
is  no  real  council  of  empowered  representatives,  and  nothing 
in  the  nature  of  a  united  front  has  been  prepared.  Unless  we 
provide  beforehand  for  something  more  effective,  Italy,  France, 
the  United  States,  Japan  and  this  country  will  send  separate 
groups  of  representatives,  with  separate  instructions,  unequal 
status,  and  very  probably  conflicting  views  upon  many  subjects 
to  the  ultimate  peace  discussions.  It  is  quite  conceivable,  it  is 
a  very  serious  danger,  that  at  this  discus- 
sion skilful  diplomacy  on  the  part  of  the 
Central  Powers  may  open  a  cleft  among 
the  Allies  that  has  never  appeared  during 
the  actual  war.  Have  we  settled,  for  ex- 
ample, with  Italy  and  France 
for  the  supply  of  metallurgical 
coal  after  the  war?  They  must 
have  it.  Across  the  board  Ger- 
many can  make  some  tempting 
bids  in  that  respect.  Or  take 
another  question:  Have  we 
common  views  with  France, 
Belgium,  Portugal  and  South  Africa  about  the  administration 
of  Central  Africa?  Suppose  Germany  makes  sudden  proposals 
affecting  native  labor  that  win  over  the  Portuguese  and  the 
Boers?  There  are  a  score  of  such  points  upon  which  we  shall 
find  the  Allied  representatives  haggling  with  each  other  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  if  they  have  not  been  settled  beforehand. 
It  is  the  plainest  common  sense  that  we  should  be  fixing 
up  all  such  matters  with  our  Allies  now,  and  knitting  together 
a  common  front  for  the  final  deal  with  German  Imperialism. 
And  these  things  are  not  to  be  done  effectively  and  bindingly 


nowadays  by  official  gentlemen  in  discreet  undertones.  They  need 
to  be  done  with  full  knowledge  and  authority  of  the  participating 
peoples.  The  Russian  example  has  taught  the  world  the  insta- 
bility of  diplomatic  bargains  in  a  time  of  such  fundamental 
issues  as  the  present.  There  is  little  hope  and  little  strength 
in  hole-and-corner  bargainings  between  the  officials  or  poli- 
ticians who  happen  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  or  that  nation  for 
the  time  being.  Our  labor  people  will  not  stand  that  sort  of 
thing.  There  will  be  the  plain  danger  of  repudiation  for  all 
arrangements  made  in  that  fashion  at  the  next  general  election. 
A  gathering  of  somebody  or  other  approved  by  the  British 
Foreign  Office  and  of  somebody  or  other  approved  by  the  French 
Foreign  Office,  of  somebody  with  vague  powers  from  America, 
and  so  on  and  so  on,  will  be  an  entirely  ineffective  gathering. 
But  that  is  the  sort  of  gathering  of  the  Allies  we  have  hitherto 
been  having,  and  that  is  the  sort  of  gathering  that  is  likely  to 
continue  unless  there  is  a  considerable  expression  of  opinion 
in  favor  of  something  more  representative  and  responsible. 
Kven  our  Foreign  Office  must  be  aware  that  in  every  country 
in  the  world  there  is  now  bitter  suspicion  of  and  keen  hosility 
towards  merely  diplomatic  representatives.  One  of  the  most 
significant  features  of  the  time  is  the  evident  desire  of  the 
labor  movement  in  every  European  country  to  take  part  in  a 
collateral  conference  of  labor  that  shall  meet  when  and  where 
the  Peace  Congress  does,  and  deliberate  and  comment  on  its 
proceedings.  For  a  year  now  the  demand  of  the  masses  for 
such  a  labor  conference  has  been  growing.  It  marks  a  distrust 
of  officialdom  whose  intensity  officialdom  would  do  well  to  pon- 
der. But  it  is  the  natural  consequences  of,  it  is  the  popular 
attempt  at  a  corrective  to,  the  aloofness  and  obscurity  that  has 
hitherto  been  so  evil  a  characteristic  of  international  negotia- 
tions. I  do  not  think  labor  and  intelligent  people  anywhere  are 
going  to  be  fobbed  off  with  an  old-fashioned  diplomatic  gather- 
ing as  being  that  League  of  Free  Nations  they  demand.  On 
the  other  hand  I  do  not  contemplate  this 
bi-cameral  conference  with  the  diplomatists 
trying  to  best  and  humbug  the  labor  people 
as  well  as  each  other  and  the  labor  people 
getting  more  and  more  irritated,  suspicious 
and  extremist,  with  anything 
but  dread.  The  only  alterna- 
tive that  I  can  see  to  this  un- 
satisfactory prospect  of  a 
Peace  Congress  sitting  side  by 
side  with  a  dissentient  and  pro- 
bably revolutionary  labor  and 
socialist  convention  —  both 
gatherings  with  unsatisfactory  credentials  and  both  drifting  to 
opposite  extremes — is  that  the  delegates  the  Allied  Powers  send 
to  the  Peace  Conference,  the  same  delegates  whom,  if  they  are 
wise,  they  will  have  previously  sent  to  a  preliminary  League  of 
Allied  Nations,  to  discuss  the  common  action  at  the  Peace  Con- 
gress, should  be  elected  ad  hoc  upon  democratic  lines. 

I  know  that  this  will  be  a  very  shocking  proposal  to  all  the 
able  specialists  in  foreign  policy.  They  will  talk  at  once  about 
the  "ignorance"  of  people  like  myself  about  such  matters,  and 
so  on.     What  do  we  know  of  the  treaty  of  so-and-so  that  was 
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signed  in  the  year  seventeen  something? — and  so  on.  To  which 
the  answer  is  that  we  ought  not  to  have  been  kept  ignorant  of 
these  things.  A  day  will  come  when  the  foreign  offices  of  all 
countries  will  have  to  recognize  that  what  the  peoples  do  not 
know  of  international  agreements  "aint  facts."  But  what  I, 
as  a  sample  common  person,  am  not  ignorant  of  is  this,  that  the 
business  that  goes  on  at  the  Peace  Congress  will  either  make  or 
mar  the  lives  of  everyone  I  care  for  in  the  world,  and  that 
somehow,  by  representative  or  what  not,  /  have  to  be  there. 
The  Peace  Congress  deals  with  the  blood  and  happiness  of  my 
children  and  the  future  of  my  world. 

I  do  not  see  that  any  genuine  realization  of  the  hopes  with 
which  all  this  talk  about  the  League  of  Nations  is  charged  can 
be  possible  unless  the  two  bodies  which  should  naturally  lead 
up  to  the  League  of  Nations,  first  the  Conference  of  the  Allies 
and  then  the  Peace  Congress,  are  elected  bodies,  speaking  con- 
fidently for  the  whole  mass  of  the  peoples  behind  them.  This. 
I  think,  is  one  of  the  considerations  for 
which  many  people's  minds  are  still  un- 
prepared. But  unless  we  are  to  have  over 
again  after  all  this  bloodshed  and  effort 
some  such  "Peace  with  Honor"  foolery  as 
we  had  performed  by  Dizzy  and  Salisbury 
at  that  Berlin  Conference  in  which  this 
present  war  was  begotten,  we  must  sit 
up  to  this  novel  proposal  of  electoral  re- 
presentation in  the  peace  negotiations. 
Something  more  than  common-sense  binds 
our  statesmen  to  this  idea.  They  are 
morally  pledged  to  it.  President  Wilson 
and  our  spokesmen  alike  have  said  over 
and  over  again  that  they  want  to  deal 
not  with  the  Hohenzollerns,  but  with  the 
German  people.  In  other  words,  we  have 
demanded  elected  representatives  from 
the  German  people  with  whom  we  may 
deal,  and  how  can  we  make  a  demand  of 
that  sort  unless  we  on  our  part  are  freely 
prepared  to  send  our  own  elected  repre- 
<"'itatives  to  meet  them?  It  is  up  to  us 
to  indicate  by  our  own  practice  how  we  on 
our  side,  professing  as  we  do  to  act  for 
democracies,  to  make  democracy  safe  on 
the  earth  and  so  on,  intend"  to  meet  this 
new  occasion. 

Yet  it  has  to  be  remarked  that  so  far 
not  one  of  the  League  of  Nations  projects 
I  have  seen  have  included  any  practicable 
proposals  for  the  appointment  of  dele- 
gates either  to  that  ultimate  body  or  to 
its  two  necessary  predecessors,  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Allies  and  the  Peace  Congress. 
It  is  evident  that  here  again  we  are  neg- 
lecting to  get  on  with  something  of  very 
urgent  importance.  I  will  venture,  there- 
fore, here  to  sav  a  word  or  two  about  the 
possible  way  in  which  a  modern  com- 
munity may  appoint  its  international  re- 
presentatives. 

A  ND  here  again  I  turn  from  any  Euro- 
-**•  wean  precedents  to  that  political  out- 
come of  the  British  mind,  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  (Because  we  must 
always  remember  that  while  the  political 
institutions  of  Britain  are  a  patch-up  of 
feudalism,  Tudor,  Stuart  and  Hanover- 
monarchist  traditions  and  merely 
urgent  European  necessities,  the  Ameri- 
can constitution  is  a  real  deliberate  crea- 
tion of  the  English-speaking  intelligence.) 
The  President  of  the  United  States  then, 
we  have  to  note,  is  elected  in  a  most 
extraordinary  way,  and  in  a  way  that 
has  now  the  justification  of  very  great 
successes   indeed.     On    several   occasions 


the  United  States  has  achieved  indisputable  greatness  in  its 
presidents,  and  very  rarely  has  it  failed  to  set  up  very  leaderly 
and  distinguished  men.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  enquire 
how  this  president  is  elected.  He  is  neither  elected  directly  by 
the  people  nor  appointed  by  any  legislative  body.  He  is  chosen 
by  a  special  college  elected  by  the  people.  This  college  exists  to 
elect  him;  it  meets,  elects  him  and  disperses.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  adopt  this  method  in  this  new  neces- 
sity we  are  under  of  sending  representatives  first  to  the  long 
overdue  and  necessary  Allied  Council,  then  to  the  Peace  Con- 
gress and  then  to  the  hoped-for  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations? 

I  am  anxious  here  only  to  start  for  discussion  the  idea  of  an 
electoral  representation  of  the  nations  at  these  three  bodies  that 
must  in  succession  set  themselves  to  define,  organize,  and 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  world.  I  do  not  wish  to  complicate 
the  question  by  any  too  explicit  advocacy  of  methods  of  election 
or  the  like.  In  the  United  States  this 
college  which  elects  the  president  is 
elected  on  the  same  register  of  voters  who 
elect  the  members  of  Congress,  and  at  the 
same  time.  But  I  suppose  if  we  are  to 
give  a  popular  mandate  to  the  three  or 
five  or  twelve  or  twenty  (or  whatever 
number  it  is)  men  to  whom  we  are  going 
to  entrust  our  Empire's  share  in  this  great 
task  of  the  peace  negotiations,  it  will  be 
more  decisive  of  the  will  of  the  whole 
nation  if  the  college  that  had  to  appoint 
them  were  to  be  elected  at  a  special  elec- 
tion. I  suppose  that  the  great  British 
commonweals  overseas,  at  present  not  re- 
presented in  Parliament,  would  also  and 
separately  at  the  same  time  elect  their 
representatives.  I  suppose  there  would 
be  at  least  one  Indian  representative 
elected,  perhaps,  by  some  special  electoral 
conference  of  Indian  princes  and  leading 
men.  The  chief  defect  of  the  American 
presidential  election  is  that  as  the  old 
corrupt  single  vote  method  of  election  is 
employee),  it  has  to  be  fought  on  purely 
party  lines.  It  would  give  a  far  more 
representative  character  to  the  electoral 
college  if  it  could  be  elected  by  fair  mod- 
ern methods,  if  for  this  particular  purpose 
parliamentary  constituencies  could  be 
grouped  and  the  clean  scientific  method  of 
proportional  representation  could  be  used. 
But  I  suppose  the  party  politician  in  this, 
as  in  most  of  our  affairs,  must  still  have 
his  pound  of  our  flesh— and  we  must 
reckon  with  him  later  for  the  bloodshed. 

THESE  are  all,  however,  secondary 
considerations.  The  above  paragraph 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  footnote.  The  funda- 
mental matter,  if  we  are  to  get  towards 
any  realization  of  this  ideal  of  a  world 
peace  sustained  by  a  League  of  Nations, 
is  to  get  straight  away  to  the  conception 
of  direct  special  electoral  mandates  in  this 
matter.  At  present  all  the  political 
luncheon  and  dinner  parties  in  London  are 
busy  with  smirking  discussions  of  "Who 
is  to  go?"  The  titled  ladies  are  particu- 
larly busy.  They  are  talking  about  it 
as  if  we  poor,  ignorant,  tax-paying,  blood- 
paying  common  people  did  not  exist.  "L. 
G.,"  they  say,  will,  of  course,  "insist  on 
going,"  but  there  is  much  talk  of  the 
"Old  Man."  People  are  getting  quite  nice 
again  about  "Hie  Old  Man's  feelings."  It 
would  be  such  a  pretty  thing  to  send  him ; 
it  would  make  up  for  so  much.  One  or 
Continued   on   page   94 
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J  I  was  a  week  later,  and  well  after  two, 
in  the  dullest  ebb  of  earth's  de 
hour,  when  Benson  lifted  the  portiere 
and  stepped   into  my   room. 

I  put  down  the  book  at  which  my  brain 
had  been  scratching,  like  a  dog  scratching 
1    closed   door.      It   was   a    volume   of 
Gautier's  "No  1  had  just  reached 

that  mildly  assuaging  point  in  "I 
Nuit  de  Cleopatre"  where  the  mysterious 
arrow,  whistling  through  the  palace  win- 
dow of  a  queen  who  was  bored  almost  to 
extinction,  buries  itself  quivering  in  the 
cedar  wainscoting  above  her  couch. 

But  the  incident,  this  time  seemed  to 
have  lost  its  appeal.  The  whole  thing 
sounded  very  empty  and  old,  very  foolish 
and  far  away.  The  thrill  of  dram:;.  1 
cogitated,  is  apt  to  leak  out  of  a  situation 
when  it  comes  to  one  over  a  circuit  of  two 
thousand  mouldering  years.  So  I  looked 
up  at  my  servant  a  little  listlessly  and 
yet  a  little  puzzled  by  what  was  plainly 
a  studied  calmness  of  appearance. 

"Benson,  why  aren't  you  in  bed?" 

"If  you  will  pardon  me.  sir."  began 
the  intruder.  "I've  a  gentleman  lure." 

He  was  so  extraordinarily  cool  about 
it  that  I  rose  like  a  fish  at  the  flash  of 
something  unusual. 

"At  this  time  of  night?"  I  inquired. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"But  what  kind  of  gentleman,  Benson?" 

Benson  hesitated ;  it  was  the  sort  of 
hesitation  that  is  able  to  translate  silence 
into  an  apology. 

"I  think,  sir,  it's  a  burglar." 

"A  what?"  I  demanded,  incredulous. 

"The  fact  is,  sir,  I  'appened  to  hear  him 
at  the  lock.  When  he  forced  the  door,  sir, 
not  being  able  to  work  the  lock.  1  was 
waiting  for  him." 

The  dropped  aspirate  was  an  unfailing 
sign  of  mental  disturbance  in  Benson.  I 
closed  my  book  and  tossed  it  aside.  It  was 
only  drama  of  the  second  dimension,  as 
old  and  musty  as  a  mummy.  And  here, 
apparently,  was  adventure  of  the  first 
water,  something  of  my  own  world  and 
time. 

"This  sounds  rather  interesting,  Ben- 
son. Be  so  good  as  to  show  the  gentleman 
up." 

I  sat  down,  with  a  second  look  at 
the  dragging  hands  of  the  French  clock. 
But  Benson  still  seemed  a  trifle  ill  at 
ease. 

"I — I  took  the  liberty  of  tying  him 
up  a  trifle,  sir,"  explained  the  servant, 
"being  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  use  a  bit 
of  force." 

"Of  course.  Then  untie  him  as  much  as 
necessary,  and  fetch  him  here.  And 
you  might  bring  up  a  bottle  of  Lafitte 
and  a  bite  to  eat.  For  two,  if  you 
please." 


"  "i  1  .-.  r,"  he  answered.  But 
still   he  hesitated. 

"The  revolver,  sir,  is  in  the 
cabinet  drawer  on  your  left." 

There  were  times  when  old 
Benson  could  almost  make  me 
laugh;  times  when  the  trans- 
parency of  his  obliquities  made 
them  almost  respectable. 

"We  won't  need  the  revolver. 
Benson.  What  I  most 
need.  I  fancy,  is  amuse- 
ment, distraction,  ex- 
citement, anything  — 
anything  to  get  me 
through  this  endless  hell 
cif  a  night." 

I  COULD  feel  my  voice 
rise    on    the    cln 

words,  like  the  uprear 
of  a  terrified  race- 
horse. It  was  not 
a  good  sign.  I  got 
up  and  paced  the 
rug,  like  a  cast- 
away pacing  some 
barren  and  empty 
island.  But  here,  I 
told  myself,  was  a 
timely  foot-print.  I 
waited,  as  breath- 
less as  a  Crusoe 
awaiting  his  Fri- 
day. 

I  waited  so  long 
that  I  was  begin- 
ning to  dread  some 
mishap.  Then  the 
portiere  parted  for  the  second  time,  and 
Benson  led  the  burglar  into  the  room. 

1  experienced,  as  I  looked  at  him,  a  dis- 
tinct sense  of  disappointment.  He  was 
not  at  all  what  I  expected.  He  wore  no 
black  mask,  and  was  neither  burly  nor 
ferocious.  The  thing  that  first  impressed 
me  was  his  slenderness — an  almost  feline 
sort  of  slenderness.  The  fact  I  next  re- 
marked was  that  he  was  very  badly 
frightened,  so  frightened,  in  fact,  that 
his  face  was  the  tint  of  a  rather  soiled 
white  glove.  It  could  never  have  been  a 
ruddy  face.  But  its  present  startling 
pallor,  I  assumed,  must  have  been  largely- 
due  to  Benson's  treatment,  although  I  was 
still  puzzled  by  that  look  of  abject  terror 
which  gave  the  captive's  eyes  their  ani- 
mal-like glitter.  He  stood  before  me  for 
all  the  world  as  though  a  hospital  interne 
had  been  practising  abstruse  bandaging 
feats  on  his  body,  so  neatly  and  yet  so 
firmly  had  the  redoubtable  Benson  hob- 
bled him,  and  swathed  his  arms  in  a  half- 
dozen  of  my  best  Irish  linen  table  napkins. 
Over  these  again  had  been  wound  and 
buckled  a  trunk-strap.  Benson  had  not 
skimped  his  job.  His  burglar  was  wrap- 
ped as  securely  as  a  butcher  wraps  a 
boned  rib-roast. 


J^e^'  "You  d  find  it  took 
nerve,  all  right,  all 
right,"  he  retorted. 

My  hope  for  diverting  talk  along  the 
more  picturesque  avenues  of  life  was  de- 
pressingly  short-lived.  The  man  remained 
both  sullen  and  silent.  His  sulky  speech- 
lessness was  plainly  that  of  a  low  order  of 
mind  menaced  by  vague  uncertainties  and 
mystified  by  new  surroundings.  Blood 
still  dripped  slowly  down  the  back  of  his 
soiled  collar,  where  Benson's  neat  whelp 
had  abraded  the  scalp. 

Yet  his  eyes,  all  the  time,  were  alert 
enough.  They  seemed  to  take  on  a  wis- 
dom that  was  uncanny,  the  inarticulate 
wisdom  of  a  reptile,  bewildering  me,  for 
all  their  terror,  with  some  inner  sense  of 
vicious  security.  To  fire  questions  at  him 
was  as  futile  as  throwing  pebbles  at  an 
alligator.  He  had  determined,  apparently, 
not  to  open  his  lips;  though  his  glance,  all 
this  time,  was  never  an  idle  or  empty  one. 
I  gave  up,  with  a  touch  of  anger. 

"Frisk  him,"  I  told  the  waiting  Benson. 

As  that  underworld  phrase  was  new  to 
those  respectable  Anglian  ears,  I  had  to 
translate  it.  "See  if  he's  carrying  a  gun. 
Search  his  pockets — every  one  of  them.'* 

THIS    Benson   did,    with    an    affecting 
mingling  of  muffled  caution  and  open 
repugnance.        He   felt  from   pocket   to 
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pocket,  as  gingerly  as  small  boys  feel  into 
ferret  holes,  and  with  one  eye  always  on 
the  colorless  and  sphinx-like  face  beside 
him. 

The  result  of  that  search  was  quite  en- 
couraging. From  one  pocket  came  an 
ugly,  short-barrelled  Colt.  From  another 
came  two  skeleton  keys  and  a  few  inches 
of  copper  wire  bent  into  a  coil.  From  still 
another  came  a  small  electric  flashlight. 
Under  our  burglar's  coat,  with  one  end 
resting  in  his  left-hand  waistcoat  pocket, 
was  a  very  attractive  tool,  not  unlike  a 
long  and  extremely  slender  stove  lifter, 
with  a  tip-tilted  end.  I  found  it  sugges- 
tive of  tremendous  leverage-power,  tempt- 
ing one  to  test  its  strength.  It  proved  as 
inviting  to  the  hand  as  a  golfer's  well- 
balanced  "driver." 

From  the  right-hand  waistcoat  pocket 
Benson  produced  a  lady's  gold  watch,  two 
finger  rings,  a  gold  barrette,  and  a  foot 
or  two  of  old-fashioned  locket-chain  of 
solid  gold.  There  was  nothing  to  show 
who  the  owner  of  this  jewellery  might  be. 

"I  suppose  you  just  bought  this  at  Tif- 
fany's? I  enquired.  But  the  needle  of 
antiphrasis  had  no  effect  on  his  indur- 
ated hide.  His  passivity  was  beginning  to 
get  on  my  nerves.  He  might  have  been  a 
wax  figure  in  the  Eden  Musee  were  it 
not  for  those  reptiliously  alert  and  ever 
exasperating  eyes.  I  stood  up  and  con- 
fronted him. 

"I  want  to  know  where  this  stuff  came 
from." 

The  white-faced  burglar  still  looked  at 
me  out  of  those  sullen  and  rebellious  eyes. 
But  not  a  word  passed  his  lips. 

"Then  we'll  investigate  a  little  farther," 
I  said,  eyeing  his  somewhat  protuberant 
breast-bone.  "Go  on  with  the  search, 
Benson,  and  get  everything."  For  it  was 
plain  that  our  visitor,  before  honoring  us 
that  night,  had  called  at  other  homes. 

I  watched  Benson  with  increased  inter- 
est as  his  fastidiously  exploring  hand 
went  down  inside  the  burglar's  opened 
waistcoat.  I  saw  him  feel  there,  and  as 
he  did  so  I  caught  a  change  of  expression 
on  our  prisoner's  face.  He  looked  wor- 
ried and  harassed  by  this  time;  he  seemed 
to  have  lost  his  tranquil  and  snake-like 
assurance.  His  small,  lean  head  with  the 
pathetically  eager  eyes  took  on  a  rat-like 
look.  I  knew  then  the  end  towards  which 
my  mind  had  been  groping.  The  man  was 
not  snake-like.  He  was  like  a  cornered 
rat.     Rat  seemed  written   all   over  him. 

BUT  at  that  moment  my  eyes  went  back 
to  Benson,  for  I  had  seen  his  hand 
bringing  away  a  small  vase  partly  wrap- 
ped in  a  pocket-handkerchief.  This  hand- 
kerchief was  extremely  dirty. 

I  took  the  vase  from  his  hand,  drawing 
away  the  rag  that  screened  it.  Only  by 
an  effort,  as  I  did  so,  was  I  able  to  con- 
ceal my  surprise. 

For  one  glance  at  that  slender  little 
column  of  sang-de-boeuf  porcelain  told  me 
what  it  was.  There  was  no  possibility  of 
mistake.  One  glimpse  of  it  was  enough. 
It  was  from  the  Gubtill  collection,  for 
once  before  my  fingers  had  caressed  the 
same  glaze  and  the  same  tender  contours. 
Once  before,  and  under  vastly  different 
circumstances  I  had  weighed  that  delicate 
tube  of  porcelain  in  my  contemplative 
hands. 

I  sat  back  and  looked  at  it  more  care- 
fully. I  examined  the  crackled  ground- 
work, with  its  brilliant  mottled  tones,  and 
its  pale  ruby  shades  that  deepened  into 
crimson.  I  peered  down  at  the  foot  of 
enamelled  white  with  its  slowly  deepening 
tinge  of  pale  green.  Then  I  looked  up 
at  the  delicate  lip,  the  lip  that  had  once 
been  injured  and  artfully  banded  with  a 
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I   found   myself  confronted   by  a  blaze  of   light. 


ring  of  gold.  It  was  a  vase  of  the  Kang- 
shi  Period,  a  rare  and  beautiful  specimen 
among  the  Lang  Yao  monochromes.  And 
history  said  that  thirty  years  before  it 
had  been  purchased  from  the  sixth  Prince 
of  Pekin,  and  had  always  been  known  as 
"The  Flame." 

Both  Anthony  Gubtill  and  I  had  bid  for 
that  vase.  Our  contest  for  it  had  been  a 
spirited  one,  and  had  even  been  made  the 
subject  of  a  paragraph  or  two  in  the 
morning  papers.  But  an  inexplicably 
reckless  mood  had  overtaken  that  parsi- 
monious old  collector,  and  he  had  won, 
though  the  day  after  the  Graves  sale  I 
had  been  a  member  of  that  decorously  ap- 
preciative dinner  party  which  witnessed 
its  installation  between  a  rather  valuable 
peach-bloom  amphora  of  haricot-red 
groundwork,  with  rose  spots  accentuated 
by  the  usual  clouds  of  apple-green,  and 
a  taller  and,  to  my  mind,  much  more  valu- 
able ashes-of-roses  cylindrical  Lang  Yao 
with  a  carved  ivory  base. 

We  had  looked  on  the  occasion  as  some- 
what of  an  event,  for  such  things  natur- 
ally are  not  picked  up  every  day.  So  the 
mere  sight  of  the  vase  took  me  back  to 


the  Gubtill  home,  to  that  rich  and  spacious 
house  on  lower  Fifth  Avenue  where  I 
had  spent  not  a  few  happy  evenings.  And 
that  in  turn  took  my  thoughts  back  to  a 
certain  Volpi  sale  and  an  old  Italian  table- 
cover  of  blue  velvet.  From  the  table- 
cover  they  flashed  on  to  Mary  Lockwood 
and  the  remembered  loveliness  of  her  face 
as  we  stood  side  by  side  staring  down  at 
the  gold  galloon  along  the  borders  of  that 
old  vestment.  Then  I  drew  memory  up 
short,  with  a  wince,  as  I  suddenly  realized 
that  the  wanderer  had  been  penetrating 
into  strictly  forbidden  paths. 

I  PUT  the  vase  down  on  my  table  and 
turned  away  from  it,  not  caring  to 
betray  my  interest  in  it,  nor  to  give  to  the 
rat-like  eyes  still  watching  me  any  inkling 
of  my  true  feelings.  Yet  the  thought  of 
such  beauty  being  in  the  hands  of  a  brute 
like  that  sickened  me.  I  was  angered  by 
the  very  idea  that  such  grace  and  deli- 
cacy should  be  outraged  by  the  foul  rags 
and  the  even  fouler  touch  of  a  low-browed 
sneak-thief.  I  resented  the  indignity, 
just  as  any  normal  mind  would  resent  a 
jungle  ape's  abduction  of  a  delicate  child. 
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"Dont   move!"  commanded  the  man  with  the  revolver. 


I  turned  and  looked  the  criminal  up  and 
down.  I  noticed,  for  the  first  time,  that 
his  face  was  beaded  with  sweat. 

"Might  I  inquire  just  what  you  intend 
doing  with  this?"  I  asked,  gazing  back, 
against  my  will,  at  that  fragile  little  trea- 
sure known  as  "The  Flame." 

The  man  moved  uneasily,  and  for  the 
first  time.  For  the  first  time,  too,  he 
spoke. 

"Give  it  to  its  owner,"  he  said. 

"And  who  is  its  owner?" 

He  looked  from  me  to  the  vase,  and 
then  back  again. 

"It  belongs  to  a  pal  o'  mine  over  t'  First 
Avenue,"  he  had  the  effrontery  to  assert. 
"And  where  did  you  get  it?" 

"Out  o'  hock!" 

I  couldn't  restrain  a  touch  of  impati- 
ence as  my  glance  fell  on  the  all  too  elo- 
quent implements  of  burglary. 

"And  you  expect  me  to  swallow  that?" 
I  demanded. 

"I  don't  give  a  dam'  what  you  swallow. 
I  know  the  trut'  when  I'm  sayin'  it!" 

"And  you're  telling  me  the  truth?"  I 
found  it  hard  to  keep  my  anger  within 
bounds. 


"Sure,"  was  his  curt  answer. 

"That's  a  cowardly  lie!"  I  cried  out 
again.  You're  a  coward  and  a  liar,  like 
all  your  sneaking  kind,  that  skulk  about 
dark  corners,  and  crawl  under  beds,  and 
arm  yourself  to  the  teeth,  and  stand  ready 
to  murder  innocent  women,  to  strike  them 
down  in  the  dark,  rather  than  be  found 
out!  It's  cowardice,  the  lowest  and  mean- 
est kind  of  cowardice!" 

The  sweat  stood  out  on  his  face  in 
glistening  drops. 

"What's  eatin'  you,  anyway?"  he  de- 
manded.   "What  've  I  done?" 

I  pushed  the  cluster  of  women's  jewel- 
lery closer  to  him. 

"You've  done  some  of  the  meanest  and 
dirtiest  work  a  man  can  stoop  to.  You've 
skulked  and  crawled  and  slunk  through 
the  dark  to  rob  women  and  children!" 

"Who's  given  you  a  licence  to  call  me  a 
coward?" 

"Do  you  dare  to  intimate  there's  any- 
thing but  low  and  arrant  cowardice  in 
work  like  this?" 

"Just  try  it,"  he  said  with  a  grin  that 
made  his  face  hideous. 

"Why  should    I   try   it?"   I   demanded. 


"Do  you  suppose  because  I  don't  carry  a 
jimmy  and  gun  that  I  can't  face  honest 
danger  when  I  need  to?" 

I  (I LANCED  round  at  my  den  walls, 
studded  with  trophies  as  they  were, 
from  the  bull-moose  head  over  the  fire- 
place to  the  leopard  pelt  under  my  heels. 
The  other  man  followed  my  glance,  but 
with  a  lip-curl  of  contempt.  He  had 
jumped  to  the  conclusion,  of  course,  that 
those  relics  of  encounter  in  the  open  stood 
as  a  sort  of  object-lesson  of  bravery  which 
belonged  to  me  in  person. 

"Bah,"  he  said,  apparently  glad  to 
crowd  me  off  into  some  less  personal  side- 
issue,  "that's  all  play-actin'!  Get  up 
against  what  I  have,  and  you'd  tone  down 
your  squeal.  Then  you'd  walk  into  the 
real  thing." 

"The  real  thing,  black-jacking  chamber- 
maids and  running  like  a  pelted  cur  at  the 
sight  of  a  brass  button!  ' 

I  could  see  his  sudden  wince,  and  that 
it  took  an  effort  for  him  to  speak. 

"You'd  find  it  took  nerve,  all  right,  all 
right,"  he  retorted.  "And  the  kind  o' 
nerve  that  ain't  a  cuff-shooter's  long  suit." 

My  movement  of  contempt  brought  him 
a  step  or  two  nearer.  But  it  was  Benson 
who  spoke  first. 

"Hadn't  we  better  have  the  police,  sir?" 
he  suggested.  The  burglar,  with  his  eyes 
on  my  face,  stepped  still  closer,  as  though 
to  shoulder  any  such  suggestion  as  Ben- 
son's out  of  the  issue. 

"You  just  go  out  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,"  he  went  on,  with  derisive  volu- 
bility. "Go  out  at  night  and  look  at  a 
house.  Stand  off,  and  look  at  it  good  and 
plenty.  Then  ask  yourself  who's  inside, 
and  what's  doin'  behind  them  brick  walls, 
and  who's  awake,  and  where  a  shot's 
goin'  to  come  from,  and  what  chances  of  a 
getaway  you'll  have,  and  the  size  of  the 
bit  you'll  get  if  you're  pinched!  Just 
stand  there  and  tell  yourself  you've  got  to 
get  inside  that  house,  and  make  your 
haul  and  get  away  with  the  goods,  that 
you've  got  to  do  it  or  go  away  with 
empty  guts!  Try  it,  and  see  if  it  takes 
nerve." 

I  must  have  touched  his  professional 
pride.  I  had  trifled  with  that  ethical 
totem-pole  that  is  known  as  honor  among 
thieves. 

"All  right,"  I  said,  suddenly  turning 
on  him  as  the  inspiration  came  to  me. 
"We'll  try  it,  and  we'll  try  it  together. 
For  I'm  going  to  make  you  take  this  stuff 
back,  and  take  it  back  to-night." 

I  COULD  see  his  face  cloud.  Then  a  sud- 
den change  came  over  it.  His  rat-like 
eyes  actually  began  to  twinkle. 

"I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  police, 
sir,"  reiterated  Benson,  remembering, 
doubtless,  his  encounter  below  stairs. 
"He's  an  uncommon  tricky  one,  sir." 

I  saw,  on  more  sober  second  thought, 
that  it  would  be  giving  my  friend  too 
much  rope,  too  many  chances  for  treach- 
ery. And  he  would  not  be  over-nice  in  his 
methods,  I  knew,  now  that  I  had  him 
cornered.  A  second  idea  occurred  to  me, 
a  rather  intoxicating  one.  I  suddenly  felt 
like  a  Crusader  saving  from  pollution  a 
sacred  relic.  I  could. catch  the  whimper 
of  some  unkennelled  sense  of  drama  in 
the  affair. 

"Benson,"  I  said,  "I'm  going  to  leave 
this  worthy  gentleman  here  with  you. 
And  while  you  look  after  him,  I'm  going 
to  return  this  ox-blood  vase  to  its  owner." 

"He  ain't  in  town  to-night,"  broke  in  my 
troubled  burglar. 

"And  to  demonstrate  to  his  somewhat 
cynical  cast  of  mind  that  there's  nothing 
extraordinary   in   his    particular   line   of 
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activity,  I  propose  to  return  it  in  the  same 
manner  that  it  was  taken." 

Benson  look  troubled. 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir,  but  mightn't  it  get 
us  all  into  a  bit  of  trouble?  Couldn't 
we  leave  it  until  morning,  sir,  and  talk  it 
over  quiet-like  with  your  friend,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cooey,  or  the  gentleman  from  the  Pinker- 
ton  office?" 

"And  have  a  cuff-shooter  running  for 
help  over  such  a  triviality?  Never,  Ben- 
son, never!  You  will  make  yourself  com- 
fortable here  with  this  gallant  gentleman 
of  the  black-jack,  and  keep  this  handsome 
Colt  of  his  quite  close  about  you  while 
you're  doing  it.  For  I'm  going  to  take 
this  piece  of  porcelain  back  where  it  be- 
longs, even  though  I  have  to  face  a  dozen 
lap-dogs  and  frighten  every  housemaid  of 
Twelfth    Street  into   hysterics." 

NOBODY,  I  have  often  contended,  is 
altogether  sane  after  midnight.  This 
belief  came  back  to  me  as  I  stood  before 
that  gloomy-fronted  Fifth  Avenue  house, 
in  that  ebb-tide  hour  of  the  night  when 
even  Broadway  is  empty,  wondering  what 
lay  behind  the  brownstone  mask,  asking 
myself  what  dangers  lurked  about  that 
inner  gloom,  speculating  as  to  what 
sleepers  stirred  and  what  eyes,  even  as  I 
stood  there,  might  be  alert  and  watching. 
As  Benson  had  suggested,  I  might  have 
waited  decorously  until  daylight,  or  I 
might  have  quietly  ascended  the  wide 
stone  steps  and  continued  to  ring  the 
electric  push-bell  until  a  sleepy  servant 
answered  it.  But  that,  after  all,  seemed 
absurdly  tame  and  commonplace.  It  was 
without  the  slightest  tang  of  drama,  and 
I  was  as  waywardly  impatient  to  try  that 
enticing  tip-tilted  instrument,  of  steel  on 
an  opposing  door  as  a  boy  with  a  new 
knife  is  to  whittle  on  the  nursery  wood- 
work. 

There  was  a  tingle  of  novelty  even  in 
standing  before  a  grimly  substantial  and 
altogether  forbidding-looking  house,  and 
being  conscious  of  the  fact  that  you  had 
decided  on  its  secret  invasion.  I  could  no 
longer  deny  that  it  took  a  certain  crude 
form  of  nerve.  I  was  convinced  of  this, 
indeed,  as  I  saw  the  approaching  figure  of 
a  patrolman  on  his  rounds.  It  caused  me, 
as  I  felt  the  jimmy  like  a  stay-bone 
against  my  ribs,  and  the  flashlight  like  a 
torpedo-head  in  my  pocket,  to  swing 
promptly  about  into  Twelfth  Street  and 
walk  towards  Sixth  Avenue.  I  experi- 
enced a  distinct  glow  of  satisfaction  as 
the  patrolling  footsteps  passed  north- 
ward up  the  quietness  of  the  avenue. 

But  the  house  itself  seemed  as  impreg- 
nable as  a  fortress.  It  disheartened  me  a 
little  to  find  that  not  even  a  basement 
grill  had  been  disturbed.  For  the  second 
time  I  turned  and  sauntered  slowly  to- 
wards Sixth  Avenue.  As  I  swung  east- 
ward again  I  found  that  the  last  house  on 
the  side-street,  the  house  abutting  the 
Fifth  Avenue  mansion  which  was  the 
object  of  my  attack,  was  vacant.  Of  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  Its  doors  and 
windows  were  sealed  with  neatly  painted 
shutters. 

This,  it  occurred  to  me,  might  mark  a 
possible  line  of  approach.  But  here  again 
I  faced  what  seemed  an  impregnable  posi- 
tion. I  was  backing  away  a  little,  study- 
ing that  boarded  and  coffin-like  front, 
when  my  heel  grated  against  the  iron 
covering  of  a  coal-shute.  This  coal-shute 
stood  midway  between  the  curb  and  the 
area  railing.  I  looked  down  at  it  for  a 
moment  or  two.  Then  something  prompted 
me  to  test  its  edge  with  the  toe  of  my 
shoe.  Then,  making  quite  sure  that  the 
street  was  empty,  I  stooped  down  and 
clutched  at  the  edge  of  the  iron  disc.     It 


was  quite  heavy.  But  one  tug  at  it  showed 
me  that  its  lock-chain  had  been  forced 
apart. 

IT  took  but  a  moment  to  lift  the  metal 
shield  to  one  side  of  the  shute-head.  It 
took  but  another  moment  to  lower  myself 
into  the  shute  itself.  I  could  see  that  it 
was  a  somewhat  ignominious  beginning. 
But  I  felt  buoyantly  sure  that  I  was  on 
the  right  track.  It  took  an  effort  to 
work  the  iron  disc  back  over  the  opening. 
It  also  required  many  strange  contortions 
of  the  body  to  worm  my  way  down  into 
that  narrow  and  dirty  tunnel. 

My  rather  peremptory  advent  into  the 
coal-bin  resulted  in  a  start'.ing  amount  of 
noise,  noise  enough  to  wake  the  soundest 
of  sleepers.  So  I  crouched  there  for 
several  seconds,  inhaling  dust,  and  listen- 
ing and  wondering  whether  or  not  the 
walls  above  me  harbored  a  caretaker. 
Then  I  took  out  the  pocket  searchlight, 
and,  with  the  pressure  of  a  finger,  directed 
my  ray  of  illumination  against  a  wooden 
partition  bisected  by  a  painted  wooden 
door. 

A  distinct  sense  of  disappointment 
swept  through  me  as  I  stooped  down  to 
examine  this  door,  and  found  that  it  had 
already  been  forced  open.  I  knew,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  my  more  experienced  predeces- 
sor. Then  came  a  store-room,  and  then 
a  laundry-room,  with  another  jimmied 
door  at  the  head  of  the  stairway  leading 
to  the  first  floor. 

Here  I  stood  waiting  and  listening  for 
some  time.  But  still  again  nothing  but 
darkness  and  siience  and  that  musty 
aroma  peculiar  to  unoccupied  houses  sur- 
rounded me.  I  felt  more  at  home  by  this 
time,  and  was  more  leisurely  in  my  survey 
of  the  passage  upward.  I  was,  of  course, 
confronted  by  nothing  more  disturbing 
than  ghost-like  furniture  covered  with 
ticking  and  crystal-hung  chandeliers  en- 
cased in  cheesecloth.  I  began  to  admire 
my  friend  the  burglar's  astuteness  in 
choosing  so  circuitous  and  yet  so  pro- 
tected a  path.  There  was  almost  genius 
in  it.  His  advance,  I  felt  sure,  was  to- 
wards the  roof.  As  I  had  expected,  I 
found  the  scuttle  open.  The  lock,  I  could 
see,  had  been  quite  cleverly  picked.  And, 
so  far  there  had  not  been  a  mishap. 

Once  out  on  the  house-top,  however,  I 
foresaw  that  I  would  have  to  be  more 
careful.  As  I  clambered  up  to  the  higher 
coping-tiles  that  marked  the  line  of  the 
next  roof,  I  knew  that  I  had  actually 
broken  into  the  enemy's  lines.  Yet  the 
way  still  seemed  clear  enough.  For,  as  I 
came  to  the  roof-scuttle  of  the  second 
house  I  found  that  it,  too,  remained  un- 
locked. My  predecessor  had  made  things 
almost  disappointingly  easy  for  me.  Yet, 
in  another  way,  he  had  left  things  doubly 
dangerous.  I  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  any 
mis-step  he  may  have  made.  I  was  being 
called  to  face  the  responsibility  of  both  his 
intrusion  and  my  own. 

SO  it  was  with  infinite  precaution  that 
I  lifted  the  scuttle  and  leaned  over 
that  little  well  of  darkness,  inhaling  the 
warmer  air  that  seeped  up  in  my  face. 
With  it  came  an  odor  quite  different  to 
that  of  the  house  I  had  just  left.  There 
was  something  expository  in  it,  some- 
thing more  vital  and  electric,  eloquent  of 
a  place  inhabited,  of  human  beings  and 
their  lairs  and  trails,  of  movement  and 
life  and  vaguely  defined  menaces.  It  was, 
I  fancied,  a  good  deal  like  that  man-smell 
which  comes  down-wind  to  a  stalked  ami 
wary  elk. 

I  stepped  down  on  the  iron  ladder  that 
led  into  the  uncertain  darkness,  covering 


the  trap  after  me.  I  began  to  feel,  as  1 
groped  by  way  downward,  that  the  whole 
thing  was  becoming  more  than  a  game. 
I  was  disturbed  by  the  thought  of  how 
deep  I  had  ventured  into  an  uncertainty. 
I  began  to  be  oppressed  by  the  thought  of 
how  complicated  my  path  was  proving.  I 
felt  intimidated  by  the  undetermined  in- 
tricacies that  still  awaited  me.  A  new 
anxiety  was  taking  possession  of  me,  a 
sort  of  low  fever  of  fear,  an  increasing 
impatience  to  replace  my  precious  porce- 
lain, and  end  my  mission,  and  make  my 
escape  to  the  open. 

It  began  to  dawn  on  me,  as  I  groped 
lower  and  lower  down  through  the  dark- 
ness, that  a  burglar's  calling  was  not  all 
beer  and  skittles.  I  began  to  feel  a  little 
ashamed  of  my  heroics  of  an  hour  before. 

Then  I  drew  up,  suddenly,  for  a  sound 
had  crept  to  my  ears.  The  tingle  that  ran 
through  my  body  was  not  wholly  one  of 
fright.  Yet  as  I  stood  there  in  the  dark- 
ness with  one  hand  against  the  wall  I 
caught  the  rhythm  of  a  slow  and  muffled 
snoring.  There  was  something  oddly  re- 
assuring in  that  reiterated  vibration,  even 
though  it  served  to  emphasize  the  dangers 
that  surrounded  me.  It  was  not  unlike 
the  sound  of  a  bell-buoy  floating  up  to  a 
fog-wrapped  liner's  bridge. 

I  was  no  longer  a  prey  to  any  feeling  of 
hesitancy.  I  was  already  too  deep  in  the 
woods  to  think  of  turning  back.  My  one 
passion  now  was  to  complete  the  circuit, 
to  emerge  on  the  other  side. 

I  began  to  wonder,  as  I  felt  for  the  stair 
bannister  and  groped  my  cautious  way 
down  the  treads,  just  how  the  burglar 
himself  had  effected  that  final  exit  from 
the  house.  And  the  sooner  I  got  away 
from  the  sleeping  quarters,  I  felt,  the  saf er 
I  would  be.  Every  bedroom  was  a  shoal 
of  dangers,  and  not  all  of  them,  I  very 
well  knew,  would  be  coupled  with  the  same 
generous  whistling-buoy  as  that  I  had  just 
left  behind  me.  There  was,  too,  some- 
thing satisfying  in  the  knowledge  that  I 
was  at  least  getting  nearer  and  nearer 
the  ground-floor.  This  was  due,  not  so 
much  to  the  fact  that  I  was  approaching 
a  part  of  the  house  with  which  I  was  more 
or  less  familiar,  but  more  to  the  fact  that 
my  descent  marked  an  approach  to  some 
possible  pathway  of  escape.  For  that  idea 
was  now  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  no 
aviator  with  a  balky  motor  ever  ached  to 
get.  to  earth  more  eagerly  than  I. 

THE  utter  darkness  and  silence  of  the 
lower  halls  were  beginning  to  get  on 
my  nerves.  I  was  glad  to  feel  the  newel- 
.  which  assured  me  that  I  had  reached 
the  last  step  in  my  descent.  1  was  relieved 
to  be  able  to  turn  carefully  and  silently 
about  to  the  left,  to  grope  towards  a 
door  which  I  knew  stood  before  me  in  the 
gloom,  and  then  cautiously  to  turn  the 
knob  and  step  inside. 

I  knew  at  once,  even  before  I  took  the 
flashlight  from  my  pocket,  that  I  was  in 
the  library.  And  the  room  that  opened 
off  this,  I  remember,  half  cabinet-lined 
study  and  half  informal  exhibition-room, 
was  the  chamber  wherein  Anthony  Gub- 
till  treasured  his  curios.  It  would  take 
but  a  minute  or  two,  I  knew,  to  replace  his 
priceless  little  porcelain.  And  another 
minute  or  two,  I  felt,  ought  to  see  me 
safely  out  and  on  my  way  home. 

I  stood  with  my  back  to  the  door,  deter- 
mined thai  no  untimely  blunder  should 
mar  the  end  of  my  adventure.  My  fust 
■aution  was  to  thrust  out  my  flashlight 
and  make  sure  of  my  path.  I  let  the  in 
candescent  ray  finger  interrogatively 
about  the  massively  furnished  room!  rest 
ing  for  a  moment  on  marble  and  metal  and 
Continual    tin    paffe   K-'i. 


The  Last  Stand  of  the  Princess  Pats 


Princess  Patricia   reviewrhK   the   regiment   for  the   last   timr. 


Tli  E  noose  of  the  net  we 
were  in  was  drawing  up 
tighter  with  each  new 
The  closure  of  the  stra- 
tegic sack  either  at  Hill 
at  St.  Julien  spelt  ruin  and 
annihilation  for  us  here 
main  body  of  it. 

Daily  now  there  came  to  u.-» 
of  the  Princess  Pats  where  we 
lay  at  Polygon  Wood  orders 
and-to  and  be  ready  to 
evacuate.  The  story  ran  that 
We  were  faced  by  Prince  Rup- 
precht  of  Bavaria  and  half  a 
million  men  converging  on  us 
for  a  drive  to  Calais.  It  took 
on  wild  shapes.  They  said  an 
airman  but  newly  back  from  a 
reconnaisance  over  the  German  lines  had 
apaed  in  a  faint  at  the  landing  place 
so  that  they  had  to  carry  him  from  the 
iune.  They  dashed  water  in  his  face 
and  brought  him  to.  "Are  vou  all  right, 
Old  chap?" 

He  rolled  his  weak  eyes.     "Good  God, 
sir!    The  country's  black  with  Germ 
moving  men  and  guns,"  he  wailed. 

I  marvelled  at  the  fine  rage  of  my  com- 
rades.    They  cursed  the  Baving  order  to 
evacuate   in   the   same   strong   spirit   that 
made  them  laugh  at  the  gas.    Retreat, 
retirement,  evacuation;  call  it  what  others 

iit,  our  lads  wanted  none  of 
it  under  any  name.  If  there 
was  trouble  elsewhere,  the 
better  reason  we  should  stand 
our  ground  here.  Man  for  man 
we  feared  no  other  men  and 
ached  to  destroy  the  complac- 
ency of  those  fat  ones  yonder 
that  fairly  oozed  their  con- 
temptuous derision  across  No 
Man's  Land  and  to  us.  Let  them 
come  over  at  us.  That  was  all 
we  asked!  We  should  show 
them.  Myself — I  hoped  that 
they  would  not  take  us  at  our 
wish  whilst  we  stood  around 
thus  so  clumsily  burdened  with 
all  the  dunnage  of  equipment 
and.  souvenirs  of  the  private 
soldier.  That  would  have  been 
a  slaughter. 

We  had  put  on  everything 
\\e  owned  and  stood  about, 
waiting.       It    was    very    hard. 


I. — The  Retreat  From  Polygon 

By  Cicorge  Pearson 


Who 


'Enal&ndsr  Sehwein,' 

of  the  Assault." 


and 


KniTOR'a  Note.  Mr.  Pearson,  whose  /"'•-;(  war  articles 
appeared  in  M.\<  I.i  in'b  "»</  who  has  sinct  contributed 
tn  several  prominent  American  publications,  is  writing 
ni  war  us  it  actually  is  -".<  /<<■  himself  •<""'  it  with  ili< 
original  Princess  Pats.  In  this  article,  tin  first  <>!  a 
.*,  ries  of  thret .  hi  tells  how  soldiers  I"  havi  m  r<  •<■-"/.  // 
ix  'i  grim  and  realistic  picturi  .  nn  actual  reeital  <<f  fact. 


A  pack  is  never  so  heavy  as  when  the 
bearer  of  it  is  chained  to  a  tiresome 
inactivity  that  places  the  full  weight  of 
the  load  on  one  set  of  aching  moacL 
the  uneasy  twisting  of  any  pack-mule 
proves.  So  we  waited  and  blasphemed 
the  Bavarians  and  our  own  higher  com- 
mand. 

And  then  the  glorious  order  came: 
"Take  off  your  packs.  The  contingent  is 
holding  its  own.  We're  going  to  stick  it 
another  day."  We  slapped  one  another 
boisterously  on  the  back  and  cheered  in 
a  voluptuous  relief  and  in  a  manner  that 


A  group  of  the  original  Princess  Pats. 


choked  the  throats  of  those 
who  heard  and  thought  on  the 
fineness  of  its  meaning. 
Others  who  were  further 
down  the  line  were  quick  to 
catch  the  infection  and 
cheered  also  so  that  the  sound 
ran  merrily  up  and  down  the 
length  of  Polygon  Wood  and 
1  dare  swear  the  stolid  Teu- 
tons facing  us  must  have  won- 
dered what  false  victory  the 
/,-int  Englander  fed  on 
now  that  men  doomed  to  die 
should  shout  so  lustily. 

This  thing  happened  upon 
.1!  days  and  towards  the 
crucial  last  thrice  in  one  day 
so  that  our  nerves  were  likely 
to  crack  with  the  strain  of  it  all.  It  was 
a  time  of  great  unease  and  dread  of  the 
unexpected  which  was  for  active  imagin- 
ations harder  to  bear  than  all  other  bad 
things  hereabout. 

And  with  each  fresh  evacuation  order 
the  sullen  determination  of  our  men  to 
die,  if  die  they  must,  here  and  without 
giving  up  one*  foot  of  ground  hardened 
and  set  into  an  obsession  so  that  when  the 
order  came,  officers  and  non-coms,  had 
to  go  down  the  trench  angrily  bidding 
rebellious  privates  to  stand-to  in  full 
marching  order  and  to  "Jump  to  it." 
And  then  when  the  order  came 
once  more:  "Stand  fast,"  we 
cheered  some  more,  in  growls 
by  this  time;  flung  our  packs 
savagely  down,  peeled  off  our 
great-coats  and  took  one  more 
insuring  look  at  the  proper 
working  of  our  rifles. 

THE  others  were  all  packed 
up  and  waiting,  inarticu- 
late as  usual,  for  the  end  of  our 
little  world.  As  our  time  drew 
near  we  began  out  of  our 
misery  to  make  light  of  our 
mental  travail.  There  were 
pitiful  jests  as  though  we  did 
not  care  when  we  were  in  fact 
eating  out  our  hearts  because 
of  this  thing  we  were  about  to 
do  after  all  this  waiting  —  it 
was  now  the  third  of  May — to 
sneak  off  in  the  night  like 
beaten  men.     It  was  indescrib- 
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ably  terrible  and  humiliating  to  us  and 
beyond  the  power  of  words.  We  were 
glad  that  the  old  colonel  was  not  alive 
to  see  this  bitter  night  when  we,  the  proud 
Patricias,  should  march  away  from  lesser 
men.  We  made  sullen  protest  by  hum- 
ming in  a  sickly  minor  key  a  parodized 
version  of  "We'll  Wind  Up  the  Watch  on 
the  Rhine"  and  "When  I  Get  You  Alone 
To-night."  That  was  our  last  defiance. 
We  scowled  and  flung  the  cartel  in  their 
teeth.  Every  man  realized  the  serious 
nature  of  the  occasion  and  that  the  slight- 
est mishap  to  any  small  portion  of  the 
forces  engaged  in  the  retirement  might 
easily  spell  disaster  for  the  whole,  but 
with  that  sublime  egotism  of  the  soldier 
which  makes  his  armies,  we  utterly  failed 
to  take  cognizance  of  any  such  possibility 
in  our  own  case,  for  were  we  not  invin- 
cible? Were  not  we,  we?  We  did  not 
then  know  that  ten  miles  of  British  front 
participated  with  us  in  this  highly  dan- 
gerous retirement. 

At  first  the  plan  had  been  for  the  rear 
guard  of  an  officer  and  fifteen  men  to 
dynamite  our  trenches,  but  this  was  given 
over,  presumably  because  it  would  most 
efficiently  notify  the  enemy  of  our  more 
important  intentions.  Instead  they  were 
up  there  in  the  front  line  now  under  the 
command  of  Mr.  Lane  giving  rapid  fire 
from  sixteen  different  spots  and  as  quickly 
changing  to  an  equal  number  of  new  ones. 
They  would  do  this  for  two  hours  more, 
changing  rapidly  from  one  spot  to  an- 
other, thereby  giving  us  time  to  march 
back  to  the  new  position  and  shake  down 
in  it.  Then  if  the  Bosche  had  not  already- 
perceived  our  strategy  and  annihilated 
the  rear  guard,  they  too  would  come, 
trusting  to  their  good  luck  that  the  enemy 
opposite  would  be  slow  in  discovering  the 
ruse — that  he  was  sold,  stung  and  stepped 
upon. 

We  could  hear  them  now  up  there, 
shooting  smartly.  We  could  imagine  it — 
one  man  here  and  another  there — from 
each  a  shot,  perhaps  two-^a  hasty  run  on 
the  part  of  each  to  a  new  position,  a  shot, 
another  run,  then  back  again  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum,  a  nerve-racking  task.  They 
were  brave  men.  We  hoped  no  ill  would 
befall  them. 

We  selected  our  loads  from  the  pile  at 
our  feet.  I  choose  two  one-inch  boards, 
a  foot  wide,  sixteen  of  them  long.  They 
were  very  green  and  very  full  of  sap  and 
heavy  in  proportion,  so  that  their  floppy 
ends  made  much  grief  for  me  before  I  laid 


them  down  for  good.  We  stuffed  our 
pouches  full  of  ammunition  so  that  each 
man  had  two  hundred  and  forty  rounds 
about  his  middle  and  in  addition  to  three 
extra  bandoliers  of  twenty-five  rounds 
each  across  each  shoulder  so  that  our  load 
in  lead  alone  was  a  very  great  one.  We 
tightened  our  belts  and  shifted  the  bulky 
packs  which  contained  our  all  of  wordly 
possessions,  from  souvenirs  to  the  great- 
coats which  some  thoughtful  mind  had 
bid  us  not  to  wear  because  there  might  yet 
be  work  in  the  wood  this  night  not  suited 
to  the  wearing  of  great-coats.  We  won- 
dered  ? 

We  clustered  in  a  small  open  place 
amongst  the  pines.  There  were  these  few 
odd  shots  from  our  rear-guard.  That 
was  all  now,  that  and  the  less  frequent 
twitter  of  some  sleepy  bird — except  for 
that  dull  glow  of  villages  which  had  these 
many  nights  become  a  fixture  in  our  sum- 
mer sky — just  the  peaceful  twilight  of  a 
summer  evening  that  now  closed  in  on  us, 
leaving  the  world  to  us  and  it. 

THE  main  body  of  our  comrades  from 
the  front  line  trench  had  joined  us 
here  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  enough  for 
them  to  do  so  unobserved.  They  too  were 
full  of  this  mellow  sadness,  that  evinced 
itself  mostly  in  such  negative  inaction  as 
a  gentle  disinclination  to  grouse  at  petty 
things  or  to  swear  when  one  tired  soldier 
bumped  another's  pack,  so  that  one  needed 
to  be  skilled  in  the  reading  of  hearts  to 
correctly  interpret  their  insular  and 
wordless  reserve. 

Our  hearts  were  too  full  for  utterance. 
It  seemed  to  our  simple  reasoning  an  in- 
spired thing  that  it  was  at  this  extremely 
trying  moment  put  into  the  heart  of 
one  man  out  there  in  the  darkness  to  weep 
out  to  the  night  and  to  us,  so  that  some 
crooned  it  with  him  savagely,  proudly, 
tenderly  and  tearfully  and  so  that  all  in 
their  hearts  followed  and  grasped  at  and 
re-echoed  the  fair  promise  of  the  word  of 
this: 
"O  Canada!    Glorious  and  free! 

We  stand  on  guard  for  thee,  we  stand 
on  guard  for  thee! 

O  Canada!     Where  pines  and  maples 
grow, 

From  East  to  Western  sea, 

Our  Fatherland,  our  Motherland, 

Our  true  North,  strong  and  free. 

O  Canada!  Our  home,  our  native  land. 

With  chains  of  love — O  Canada ! 

God  bless  and  guard  thee  and  keep  us 
true  to  thee, 

Keeps  us  true  to  thee." 


We  choked  with  emotion;  we  gave  our 
belts  one  last  pull,  bent  down,  picked  up 
our  loads  and  then  with  bitter  hearts  and 
like  the  beaten  men  we  knew  we  were  not, 
turned  our  backs  to  a  foe  we  did  not  fear 
and  trudged  out  into  the  night  to  Belle- 
waarde  and  away  from  him. 

Again,  we  thanked  God  that  the  old 
colonel  had  not  lived  to  see  this  night. 
Weeping  men  cursed  the  Germans  and 
stopped  to  shake  closed  fists  at  them — 
muttering  brokenly. 

A  CAPTURED  German  colonel  was  led 
back  that  night  through  the  empty 
shell  of  the  Ypres  salient  and  on  back 
again  through  that  line  where  massed 
men  and  guns  should  have  been  but  were 
not. 

He  clasped  his  hands  and  wrung  them 
in  a  grand  despair:  "Nothing!  Oh  noth- 
ing! Nothing  at  all.  Donner  wetter. 
Only  let  me  back  for  one  short  hour  and 
we  will  go  through  to  Calais — if  we  had 
only  known!     If  we  had  only  known!" 

THE  night  was  heavy  with  the  travail 
of  unspoken  woe  and  with  that  battle 
stillness  which  was  the  more  ominous  be- 
cause of  its  apparent  lack  of  relation  to 
the  evil  circumstances  of  the  moment. 
The  dying  fires  of  the  blasted  villages 
ringed  us  in  with  a  dull  and  sullen  furnace 
glow  which  in  its  unconscious  art  fur- 
nished just  that  bare  modicum  of  light 
which  was  necessary  to  suggest  rather 
than  actually  to  portray  the  dim  mass  of 
marching  men  and  which  because  of  the 
strange  stillness  of  the  night  and  all  other 
things  held  the  greater  threat.  Queer 
looking  trees  and  shapeless  bundles  of 
men  loomed  indistinctly  for  a  moment  in 
the  poor  glare  of  the  villages  and  then 
slid  slowly  by. 

The  suspended  sword  of  Damocles  had 
fallen  at  last:  Fear  had  become  fact  and 
the  terrible  thing  which  all  had  so  fiercely 
dreaded  had  passed  from  that  inconse- 
quential region  of  rumor  to  this  sterner 
one  of  actuality — and  we,  the  proud  Prin- 
cess Pats  with  those  precious  colors  over 
which  a  princess  had  strained  her  eyes  in 
the  making,  and  which  were  now  up  there 
at  the  head  of  the  column,  were  in  full  re- 
treat! To  these  other  agonies  was  added 
that  more  poignant  one  of  the  separation 
from  the  bodies  of  our  sacred  dead,  now 
left  to  the  unkind  mercies  of  what  well 
might  be  evil  minds.  The  thought  was 
torture.     We  stumbled  on  with  our  awk- 
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ward  loads  of  Hopping  boards  and  heavy 
sand-baps,  full  of  a  fatigue  so  keen  that 
it  was  a  physical  pain  and  a  heart-ache 
that  was  worst? — upwards  of  a  thousand 
disillusioned  children.  Dark  though  it 
was,  it  was  easy  to  tell  that  we  were  very 
tired  by  the  way  in  which  our  feet  slipped 
on  the  cobbles,  the  lack  of  decision  in  the 
dragging  sound  of  them  and  the  utter 
lack  of  words. 

A  little  eddy  of  confusion  arose  for  a 
moment  when  without  any  warning,  a 
man  in  the  middle  of  the  column  gave  at 
the  knees  as  though  he  had  been  shot  and 
clattered  so  to  the  road  where  his  rifle 
and  pack  caught  in  the  feet  of  other  men, 
tripping  them.  They  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment while  one  of  their  number  spoke 
harshly  to  him.  There  was  no  response. 
At  the  low  voiced  order  one  man,  with  a 
picturesquely  worded  protest  stopped  and 
flung  over  his  own  already  laden  shoulders 
the  box  of  rations  which  lay  against  the 
prostrate  figure  while  another  man 
dropped  out  of  the  ranks  and  pulled  at 
the  still  figure,  endeavoring  to  roll  it  off 
the  road  and  out  of  our  way  as  we  passed 
on  by. 

At  every  hitherto  unimportant  cross- 
road a  hidden  figure  stepped  out:  "Who 
are  you?" 


so  that  these  forgotten  details  because 
of  their  painful  nature  have  not  in  this 
case  even  been  aided  by  the  helpful  recol- 
lections of  other  men.  The  soldier  seeks 
to  forget  and  one  is  able  to  write  this  now 
only  because  Time  in  its  great  mercy  has 
at  last  brought  with  it  that  zero  point  of 
the  partial  detachment  of  the  mind  from 
the  painful  incidents  herein  recorded 
anil  which  usually  precedes  the  final  leap 
of  the  remembered  facts  into  the  limbo  of 
forgotten  things.  It  is  for  fear  of  this 
last  eventuality  that  it  is  thought  well  to 
preserve  for  all  concerned  such  memories 
of  comrade!  and  of  the  occasion  as  have 
been  accorded  one  mind. 

We  had  fallen  in  for  the  retirement  of 
this  night  march  about  eight  o'clock,  but 
by  reason  of  the  heavy  loads  each  man 
bore  it  was  well  on  to  midnight  when  we 
reached  the  edge  of  Bellewaarde  Wood, 
three  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  the 
trenches  we  had  just  evacuated  in  the 
Wood  of  Polygon  and  a  slightly  greater 
distance  from  the  still  active  lamp  of  the 
dying  Ypres. 

The  trench,  if  it  could  be  called  that, 
lay  out  from  the  wood  in  the  middle  of  a 
mud-smooth  field.  We  deployed  along  its 
course   in    single   tile    by    platoons   until 


"P.P.'s." 
"Pan,    P.P.'s    and 
well." 


all's 


NOW  that  we  had  left 
Polygon  Wood  the  air 
seemed  keener,  but  al- 
though it  was  not  unplea- 
sant, neither  was  it  brac- 
ing. But  that  like  all  other 
things  seemed  merely  part 
of  the  strange  dreams  in 
which  we  now  found  our- 
selves and  in  which  noth- 
ing mattered  and  so  that 
the  brain,  except  in  certain 
rare  and  automatic  mo- 
ments, took  no  account  of 
anything  that  passed:  For 
every  shrieking  nerve  was 
falsely  energized  to  its 
own  highest  pitch  to  the 
more  pressing  need  of 
hounding  the  tired  body 
on,  whipping  it  harshly 
whenever  its  strangely  un- 
related feet  lagged  and 
slipped  to  the  near  point 
of  falling.  A  condition  of 
natural  self-anesthesia  set 
in  which  mercifully  dulled 
the  brain  to  all  impres- 
sions and  the  body  to  all 
pain — after  first  driving 
into  the  one  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  other  that 
one  insistent  command  — 
"carry  on." 

It  was  this  condition 
which  makes  all  memories 
of  so  trying  an  occasion 
mere  snatches  of  the 
whole,  a  high  light  here,  a 
shadow  there,  trifling  in- 
cidents well  remembered 
whilst  greater  events  have 
retreated  into  the  dark- 
ness of  forgetfulness  and 
gone  on  by.  And  that 
same  haziness  of  recollec- 
tion clouds  all  later  events 
because  the  trying  nature 
of  the  time  has  always 
tended  to  discourage  dis- 
cussion of  itself  by  any 
of  those  who  participated 
in  it  and  who  have  since 
gathered     together     and 


On  right:  Lt.-Col.  Francis  Farquhar,  D.S.O.,  the  original 
commanding  officer  of  the  Princess  Pats.  On  the  left: 
Lt.-Col.  H.  C.  Buller,  D.S.O.,  then  captain  and  adjutant, 
who  succeeded  Col.  Farquhar.  Although  their  deaths 
occurred  a  year  apart,  they  were  buried  together. 


the  entire  regiment  had  been  aligned, 
after  which  we  were  bidden  to  take  off 
our  packs.  Our  extra  loads  of  lumber 
and  other  trench  furnishings  were  al- 
ready on  the  ground  to  which  we  had  let 
them  slide  at  the  first  hint  of  a  halt, 
so  that  latterly  and  during  this  last  short 
trek  to  our  position  on  the  edge  of  the 
trench  the  greater  portion  of  us  had  been 
dragging  them  because  we  had  not  the 
poor  strength  necessary  to  lift  them  up; 
even  as  it  was  our  fingers  slipped  their 
hold  on  the  loads  because  there  was  no 
longer  any  firmness  in  our  grasp  and  our 
knees  gave  wickedly  .at  inconvenient 
moments. 

IT  was  raining  now.  They  told  us  to 
wait  a  while.  We  did  so.  Our  heads 
nodded  so  that  we  slept  standing — like 
horses.  The  distant  star  shells  only  served 
to  throw  the  picture  into  relief  without 
in  any  way  disturbing  the  figures.  In  a 
few  minutes  an  officer  wandered  along 
the  line  giving  orders.  We  reached  down 
for  our  things,  all  of  a  tremble  with  this 
sudden  new  weakness  which  the  unac- 
customed rest  had  brought.  We  slipped 
one  arm  through  the  sling  of  the  rifle  and 
grasped  the  straps  of  the  rest  of  our 
equipment  in  that  hand, 
reserving  the  other  for  the 
boards  and  other  foreign 
loads. 

We  dragged  them  so,  a 
separate  collection  in  each 
hand,  still  like  horses,  but 
between  shafts  this  time. 
There  was  no  one  to  see 
that  it  was  done  properly 
and  we  did  not  care,  so  we 
did  not  pile  the  trench- 
material  as  we  had  been 
ordered  to  do,  but  merely 
let  it  clatter  down,  each 
piece  sinking  into  its  own 
bed  of  mud  and  so  that  the 
whole  was  spread  out  over 
an  acre  of  ground.  We 
continued  to  drag  our 
packs  as  we  turned  back 
toward  the  trench,  going 
further  up  it  this  time  to 
make  more  room,  as  we  had 
been  directed  to  do.  For 
the  first  time  that  night 
we  began  to  talk.  Weak 
voices  lifted  up  as  mate 
sought  mate  and,  being  an- 
swered, quietened  again. 
We  strove  to  walk  faster 
under  the  spur  of  the 
knowledge  that  first  come 
should  be  first  served  in 
the  matter  of  positions  in 
the  trench  and  we  began  to 
detach  ourselves  from  the 
main  group  in  odd  ones 
and  twos,  coalescing  into 
the  customary  sentry- 
groups  of  the  necessary- 
three  men  each. 

"Lie  down  and  get  what 
sleep  you  can.  We'll  wake 
you  up  when  the  tools 
come.  You  can  dig  your- 
selves in  them  —  there'll 
probably  be  hell  to  pay  in 
the  mornin'.    Lie  down  and 

ge "     The  voice  of  the 

officer  trailed  off  in  a 
monotonous  repetition  as 
he  shambled  by,  mouthing 
the  order  to  each  group  in 
turn. 

We  looked  at  the  trench 
and,     weary    though     we 
were,  longed  ardently  for 
Continued  on  page  89. 
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♦Note.— This  is  the  fifth  in  the 
new  series  of  war  poems  which 
Robert  W.  Service  is  writing  for 
MacLean's  and  which  will  later 
appear  in  hook  form.  As  a  piece 
of  dialect  verse  it  will  rank  with 
his  two  earlier  gems,  "The  Hag- 
gis of  Private  HtcPhee"  and  "The 
Whistle  of  Sandy  McGraw." 
Readers  will  nntr  that  the  use 
of  "she"  by  Hecky  McCrimmon 
m  referring  to  himself  is  a  High- 
la  nil    trait. 


The  Twa  Jocks 

■ 

By  Robert  W.  Service 

W'iio    wrote    "The    Blood-Red  Fourragerc."   "Songs 
of  a  Sourdough"  etc. 

Illustrated  bj    C.  W.  Jefferys 

Say.-  Baldy  MacGreegor  frae  Gleska  tae  Hecky  MacCrimmon  frae  Skye: 
' Tliat "s  whit  I  luite  maisl  abool  fechrin'—  ii  maks  ye  sac  deevilish  dry 
Noo  jist  hae  a  keck  at  yon  ferm-hoose  them  Gairmans  arc  poundin'  sac  fine 

Weel,  think  o'  it !  d i  in  the  dunnie  there's  bottles  and  bottles  o'  wine. 

A'  hell's  fairly  belchin'  oot  yonner,  but,  Oh,  lad,  I'm  ettlin'  tae  try  ....'' 
'If  it'spoose  she' 11*  pe  with  yewhateffer,"  says  Hecky  MacCrimmon  frae  Skye. 

Say-  Baldy  MacGreegor  frae  Gleska:  "Whit  price  fur  a  funeral  wreath? 
We're  dodgjn'  a'  kind-  o'  destruction,  an'  jist  by  the  skin  o'  oor  teeth. 
Herel  Spread  yersel  oot  on  yer  belly,  and  slither  along  in  the  glaur; 
*  'on found  ye,  ye  big  Hielan'  deevil!   Ye  don't  realize  there's  a  war. 
Ve  think  that  ye're  back  in  Duirvegah,  and  herdin'  the  wee  hits  o'  kye.  ..." 
'She'll  neffer  trink  wint  in  Dunfegan,"  says  Hecky  MacCrimmon  frae  Skye. 

Says  Baldy  Mad  Ireegor  frae  <  lleska  "Thank  goodness '  the  ferm-hoose  at  last. 
There's  do  muckle  left  but  the  celler,  an'  even  that's  vani&hin'  fast, 
Look  oot !  there's  the  corpse  o'  a  wumman.  sair  mangelt  and  deid  by  her  lane. 
Quick !  strike  a  match.  .  .  .  Whit  did  I  tell  ye  I  A  hale  bonny  box  o'  shampane, 
Jist  knock  the heid  aff  o'  a  bottle  ....  Haud  on,  tnon !  I'm  htarin'  a  cry  .  .  .  ." 
"She'll  think  it's  a  wean  ivhut  wass  greetin',"  says  Hecky  MacCrimmon  frae 
Skye. 
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-  I  laid  j   MacGreegor  frae  Gle-ska:  "Ma  conscienc< 
richt. 
It's  >  in  o'  thae  waifs  o'  the  war-field,  a'  sobbin'  an'  shakin1  wi'  f'rieht 
Wheesht  noo,  dear,  we're  no  gaun  tae  hurt  ye.    We're  takin'  ye  hame,  ma 

wee  ildd.  .  .  . 

We've  gol  (ae  win  back  wi'  her,  Heeky.    Whii  mercj  we  didna  gel  foul 
We'll  no  touch  a  drap  o'  the  tikker   -that's  hard,  mon,  ye  canna  deny  .  . .  ." 
"It's  tfu   last  thing  she'll  think  ri  denyin',"  say$  Hecky  MacCrimmon  frat 
Sky< . 

Ways  Bald}  MacGreegor  frae  Gleska:  "If  I  should  get  struck  frae  the  rear 

Ye'!!  tak'  an'  ye'll  -lucid  the  wee  Lassie,  an'  rin  for  the  lines  like  a  deer. 
!od!  that  wis  the  breenge  o'  a  bullet?    I'm  thiokin'  it'-  crackil  ma  .-[line. 
I'm  dbon  on  ma  knees  in  the  glahter;  I'm  fearin',  auld  mon.  I've  got  mine 
1  fere  <|iiiek !  pit  yer  erms  roon  t  he  lassie.    Noo,  rin  lad  !  good  luck  an'  good- 
bye. ..." 
"Hoots  monl  if*  ye  baith  she'll  6<    takin  ,"   tayt   Hecky  MacCrimmon  frae 
Skye. 

Says  Corpora]  Muekle  frae  Rannoch:  "Is  that  no  a  picture  tae  frame' 
Twa  sair  woundif  Jocks  wi'  a  lassie,  jist  like  ma  wee  Jeanie  at  hame 
We'ic  prood  o'  ye  baith.  ma  brave  heroes.    We'll  gie  ye  a  medal,  I  think." 
Says  Baldy  Mad  ifegor  frae  Gleska  :  "I'd  rait  her  ye  gied  me  a  drink. 
I'll  iii'.-jieak  fur  Private  MaeCrinimon,  hut.  oh  toon,  I'm  pemhin'  dry  .  .  .  ." 
"She'll  irtixlt  tlttit  Loeh  Lefan  wow  ichnsky,"  says  Hecky  Mad  rimmon  frat 
SI: in  . 


It  males  ye  5\ae    x 

deev'iHrh  dry  y? 


The  Magic  Makers 

A  Story  of  Mystery  and  Adventure  in  Northern  Canada 


By  Alan  Sullivan 

Author  of  "The  Inner  Door,"  " Blarttyre- Alien,''    etc. 


CHAPTER  \1U.— Continued. 

«*  |"      00K  here,"  broke  in  Salty  Bill  dis- 
gustedly, "I've  had  about  enough. 

l_-i  You  don't  think  we're  going  to  live 
with  a  lot  of  Huskies  as  long  as  they  say 
so  to  make  magic  for  a  set  of  darned 
fools!" 

Nanook's  black  eyes  narrowed.  "I 
have  been  told  that  the  fool  is  the  one 
who  talks  when  there  is  no  need  of 
speech."  He  hesitated  a  moment  and 
turned  to  Sergeant  MacTier.  "If  the 
magic  is  strong,  then  the  day  after,  be- 
ing still  full  of  it,  and  before  it  has  run 
out  at  their  toes,  the  men  of  the  village 
go  to  hunt  the  white  bear  at  the  edge  of 
the  ice,  and  since  you  are  a  large  man  and 
also  strong  they  would  have  you  come, 
because  they  hunt  not  with  the  rifle  that 
kills  a  long  way  off,  but  with  the  knife 
and  the  spear.  Thus  for  many  years, 
longer  than  the  eldest  man  can  remem- 
ber, have  their  fathers  hunted  before 
them.  But  the  one  who  makes  hot  words, 
like  all  captains  of  whaling  ships,  he  had 
better  not  come." 

"If  I  had  you  somewhere  else,"  roared 
Salty  Bill  querulously,  "I'd  fix  you!" 

"It  is  not  so  long  since,"  came  the 
smooth  answer,  "that  you  lost  not  only 
yourself  but  many  others.  Is  then  a  man 
who  gets  lost  with  a  whole  ship  less  likely 
to  do  foolish  things  without  a  ship?  I 
have  spoken."  And  with  that  he  crawled 
stolidly  out. 

Night  had  already  dropped  like  a  vel- 
vet curtain  when  into  the  great  igloo 
there  shuffled,  one  by  one,  the  men  of  the 
tribe.  Last  of  all  came  Nanook,  his  face 
tense  with  anticipation.  Ere  the  hunters 
arrived,  there  had  been  borne  in  from 
surrounding  houses  great  masses  of  fresh 
seal  meat  which,  cut  into  long  strips, 
by  the  knives  of  the  women,  lay  in  red 
and  slowly  congealing  piles,  a  gory  tri- 
bute of  the  hunt.  With  this  were  slabs 
of  pure  fat  and  tit-bits  carved  from  seal 
and  walrus  almost  ere  the  fleeting  life 
had  deserted  the  warm  carcase.  Inde- 
scribably revolting,  these  represented, 
nevertheless,  the  final  luxury  of  those 
who  can  live  without  fire  or  water. 
Against  the  walls  were  fastened  ad- 
ditional lamps  whose  oily  flames  sent  up 
continuous  pencils  of  black  smoke  that, 
mingling  in  the  hollow  roof,  spread  out 
into  a  thick  and  acrid  pall.  Into  this  icy 
but  airless  sphere  crowded  the  hunters 
and  ere  long  the  emanations  of  their 
strong  and  unwashed  bodies  contributed 
the  last  and  almost  unsupportable  ele- 
ment to  the  tainted  atmosphere.  Bill, 
his  eyes  smarting,  gasped  for  breath  and 
stared  curiously  about. 

There  were  eighteen  in  all,  hunters  to 
a  man.  Their  broad  flat  faces,  their 
narrow  lustrous  eyes,  their  straight 
black  greasy  hair,  the  curious  mixture 
of  strength  and  dexterity  displayed  in 
every  gesture  and  movement,  their  extra- 
ordinary apparel  wrenched  from  the 
breasts  of  the  ducks  that  for  a  space  of 


Illustrated    by    E.    J.    Dins  more 

Synopsis.— Sei-peaftt  MacTier,  of  the 
North-West  Mounted  Police,  accepts  a 
private  commission  from  a  wealthy 
family  in  Scotland  to  search  in  the  far 
Canadian  north  for  Henry  Rintoul,  who 
has  disappeared.  The  only  clue  is  an 
imperfect  map  which  came  through  the 
mails  which  indicates  that  Rintoul  is 
held  a  prisoner  on  an  island  in  the  wal- 
rus country.  MacTier  charters  the  ship 
"Siren"  and  its  crew,  with  Salty  Bill, 
its  owner,  in  charge,  and  sets  sail  for 
Hudson's  Bay.  As  they  approach  the 
northern  end  of  Labrador  the  crew, 
ted  by  Black  Matt,  the  mate,  shows 
mutinous  symptoms.  At  Chimo  Trad- 
ing Post  they  pick  up  an  Esquimo 
named  Nanook,  who  mysteriously  offers 
to  guide  them  to  the  country  from 
which  the  map  came.  Early  in  the 
voyage  MacTier  finds  Nanook  plotting 
uith  Black  Matt  to  secure  control  of 
the  ship.  The  ship  is  landed  on  a 
strange  island  in  Hudson's  Bay.  Mac- 
Tier  and  Salty  Bill  go  ashore,  taking 
Nanook  with  them.  He  gives  them  the 
slip  during  the  night  spent  ok  shore 
and  in  the  morning  they  find  the  ship 
gone.  They  are  captured  by  Nanook 
and  borne  off  to  an  Esquimo  settlement 
to   aet   as   magic   makers   for    the    tribe. 

every  year  inhabited  these  chilling 
waters,  all  this  added  to  the  meaningless 
but  ceaseless  babble  of  their  high-pitched 
voices,  created  a  scene  that  to  the  mind 
of  MacTier  baffled  comprehension.  Star- 
ing at  them  he  seemed  to  be  observing 
some  remnant  of  humanity,  a  forgotten 
fragment  of  past  ages  that,  isolated  in 
this  frigid  land,  waged  ceaseless  war 
against  hunger,  danger  and  death.  By 
what  devious  means,  he  wondered,  was 
it  possible  to  reach  the  elusive  intelli- 
gence hidden  somewhere  in  behind  the 
flat  brows  of  these  men  who  stuffed  raw 
meat  so  luxuriously  down  their  throats 
while  they  in  turn  regarded  himself,  the 
chief,  apparently  of  their  captives,  with 
mingled  curiosity  and  awe. 

Now  if  the  amount  of  flesh  that  dis- 
appeared down  the  yawning  throats  were 
any  gauge  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occa- 
sion the  latter  was  established  without 
conjecture,  so  incredible  were  these  vora- 
cious appetites,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
unbelievable  had  happened  and  there  re- 
mained only  a  few  stiff  and  reeking  frag- 
ments that  Nanook,  after  a  long  breath 
drawn  with  considerable  difficulty,  wiped 
his  greasy  face  on  his  worn  and  feather- 
ed sleeve  and  looked  expectantly  about. 
A  slow  pride  was  creeping  imperceptibly 
over  his  dark  features. 

"Before  the  magic  is  made,"  he  began 
thoughtfully,  "there  is  that  which  I 
would  have  the  white  men  know.  It  is 
now  two  years  since  there  was  brought 
to  this  village  another  white  man  and 
with  him  came  the  first  magic  that  the 
tribe  had  seen.  For  many  months,  day 
after  day,  it  ran  through  the  bodies  of  all, 
men,  women  and  children,  and  whoever 
was  sick  was  thereby  healed.  But  it 
came  also  that  if  there  were  any  who 
were  so  sick  that  the  Great  Spirit  meant 


them  to  die  then  they  did  die  at  the  touch 
of  the  magic.  So  it  was  very  good." 
He  glanced  round  the  attentive  ring.  "Is 
it  the  truth  I  have  spoken?"  he  demanded 
in  the   Husky  tongue. 

For  reply  there  came  a  flashing  of  black 
eyes  and  a  nodding  of  sleek  and  shining 
heads. 

"It  is  truth,"  rumbled  the  hunters. 

"But  after  a  while,"  continued  Nanook, 
"the  magic  itself  got  sick  and  weak  and 
no  longer  did  it  either  kill  or  make  well 
but  only  tickled  whereas  it  should  have 
run  through  the  body  like  the  running  of 
many  small  fires.  The  white  man  who 
made  it,"  here  he  hesitated  a  moment, 
"would  not  tell  us  why  this  happened  so 
it  fell  on  a  night  that  we  had  feasting 
and  much  talk  and  afterwards  told  the 
white  man  that  either  he  must  once  more 
make  strong  magic  or  else  die.  And 
this,"  he  added,  turning  again  to  the 
motionless  circle,  "is  it  not  also  truth, 
my  brothers?" 

Once  more  came  the  inarticulate 
rumble.  A  silence  still  and  deadly  had 
fallen  in  the  igloo  in  which  they  could 
hear  the  north  wind  howl  past  the  open 
door  of  the  tunnel. 

"But  after  this  talk,"  resumed  Nanook 
imperturbably,  "there  was  no  magic  at 
all,  and  since  summer  came  very  quickly 
the  tribe  moved  away  toward  the  main- 
land over  the  ice,  meaning  to  dwell  else- 
where, and  left  the  white  man  bv  himself 
in  an  igloo  of  death.  But  before  they 
reached  the  mainland  the  Great  Spirit 
sent  much  storm  and  wind  and  drove 
them  back  again,  and  when  they  reached 
the  village  there  was  nothing  there.  And 
ever  since  then  I  have  been  looking  for 
more  magic  for  the  tribe,  and  now,"  he 
concluded  contentedly,  "I  have  found  it." 

"You  mean,"  broke  in  Jock  smoothly, 
•'that  we  are  now  magic  makers  for  your 
people." 

Nanook  nodded.  "My  friend  has  spok- 
en, and  it  is  well,  too,  that  this  time  it 
is  a  stronger  man,  for  his  magic  will  not 
so  soon  grow  sick  and  weary." 

"And   the   other   one,"   burst  out   Bill    j 
excitedly,  "what  became  of  him?" 

"Parhaps  the  stars  have  seen  him," 
said  the  hunter  slowly,  "for  if  to-night1 
you  will  look  in  the  skies  you  will  see 
something  which  is  like  the  map  you 
showed  me  at  Fort  Chimo.  The  big  lake 
is  there  and  the  great  point,  and  many 
other  things  you  can  find.  But  I  do  not 
think."  here  Nanook's  voice  dropped 
meaningly,  "that  he  will  make  any  more 
maps." 

IN  the  pause  that  followed  the  eyes  of 
the  captives  met  each  other  silently. 
The  truth  was  out  now,  or  if  it  were  not 
the  truth  it  was  sufficient.  This  was  the  I 
goal  toward  which,  from  the  very  first, 
the  crafty  brain  of  Nanook  had  steadily  , 
aimed.  Here,  marooned  and  unarmed,  it 
was  intended  they  should  pass  weary 
year  after  year  till  finally  the  magic  of 
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In  his  arms  he  carried   a  square  wooden   box,  at  the        sight   of   which   Bill's  eyes   rounded   with   astonishment. 


MacTier  should  fail  like  that  of  the  man 
who  seemed  so  unutterably  lost — and 
pagan  vengeance  should  overwhelm  them 
both.  But,  just  as  the  skipper's  heart 
sank,  in  utter  despair,  a  wavering  flicker 
from  the  seal  oil  lamp  cast  a  brighter 
gleam  on  the  face  of  Sergeant  MacTier. 
Instantly  it  flashed  through  his  com- 
panion's consciousness  that  so  long  as  this 
man  survived  hope  could  never  die,  so 
cold  was  the  stare  of  his  grey  and  wintry 
eyes,  so  grim  the  resolution  carved  deep 
on  his  powerful  jaw. 

Now  it  may  have  been  that  something 
of  all  this  communicated  itself  to  Nanook, 
for  leaning  suddenly  forward,  he  looked 
directly  at  the  Sergeant. 

"You  will  make  magic  now,"  he  said 
dominantly.  "Much  magic  and  let  it  be 
very  strong." 

Revolt,  bitter  and  irrepressible,  flamed 
up  in  the  soul  of  Salty  Bill.  He  swallow- 
ed once  as  though  to  drown  that  which 
he  feared  to  express,  and  leaned  forward. 
"Give   'em   hell,"   he   whispered,  "and    if 


you  can  kill  the  whole  darned  bunch  of 
'em  so  much  the  better." 

But  he  reckoned  without  his  host  for 
even  as  he  spoke  the  mouth  of  Nanook 
twisted  into  a  cold  smile.  "It  may  be  that 
we  are  safer  here  than  on  the  ship,  where 
much   death  nearly  came  suddenly." 

Bill  grunted  and,  darting  a  furious 
glance,  relapsed  into  truculent  silence, 
till  Jock,  with  a  confident  nod,  glanced 
squarely  back  at  the  hunter. 

"It  will  be  well,"  he  said,  without  a 
quaver  in  his  clear  voice,  "that  if  you 
wish  strong  magic,  your  hands  should 
be  wet.  And  when  they  are  wet  you  will 
hold  each  man  the  others,  and  the  magic 
will  go  round  and  come  back  to  me  again 
and  not  be  lost,  only,"  he  added,  thought- 
fully, "the  white  men  must  not  wet  their 
hands  for  they  need  no  magic." 

AT  that  the  circle  heaved  itself  ujp, 
and  with  much  talk  and  many  antici- 
patory grunts,  there  was  a  plunging  of 
brown  fingers  into  a  block  of  freshly  cut 


snow  and  a  formal  clasping  of  sinewy 
hands  while  Jock  tested  the  wires  that 
ran  down  his  sleeves  from  the  concealed 
battery  and  his  heart  slowed  at  the  chill- 
ing touch  of  the  smooth  metal  cylinders 
against  his  wrist. 

"You  are  ready?"  he  said  finally,  his 
arms  extended  as  though  in  benediction. 

"We  have  been  ready  for  a  year," 
grunted.  Nanook. 

"Then  here,"  and  at  this  MacTier 
gulped,  and  seized  the  palms  of  Nanook 
and  Salty  Bill,  "here  is  strong  magic." 

Now  of  what  immediately  followed  it 
is  difficult  to  write,  but  on  the  instant 
that  greasy  and  colored  circle  became 
transformed  into  a  jerking  and  grotesque 
line  of  convulsive  figures  that,  anchored 
to  each  other  by  the  mysterious  current, 
indulged  in  every  extraordinary  contor- 
tion. It  was  indeed  strong  magic.  Palm 
rivetted  to  palm  they  clung  to  each  other, 
while  through  their  jerking  bodies  there 
leaped  the  thing  they  both  loved  and 
feared.     Legs  and  arms  folding  and  un- 
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"Man's  work!"  responded  Jock,  grim- 
ly, and  launched  the  whole  reservoir 
of  his  powers  into  one  driving  stroke. 

folding,  backs  swiftly  bent  and  straight- 
ened, .  eyes  dancing  with  unholy  light, 
round  barrel-like  chests  rising  and  falling 
with  quick  irregularity,  wide  mouths  bab- 
bling in  wonderment,  the  lost  tribe  of  this 
lost  land  emptied  itself  in  an  orgy  of 
ecstasy.  And  just  as  the  commotion  was 
at  its  height,  Jock  swiftly  withdrew  his 
hands. 

"It  is  not  well,"  he  said,  as  steadily  as 
his  pounding  pulse  admitted,  "to  make  too 
much  magic  in  one  night.  It  is  hard  to 
make  it  and,  lest  I  grow  weary  and  there 
be  none  when  again  you  ask,  it  will  stop 
now."  Pressing  an  invisible  button,  he 
shut  off  the  current  and  once  more  ex- 
tended his  fingers.  "See,  it  has  gone  back 
to  the  place  from  which  it  came." 

Automatically  the  circle  closed  again, 
but  this  time  the  contact  of  their  palms 
brought  no  amazing  thrill.  "It  is  wise," 
nodded  Nanook  sagely.  Then,  turning  to 
the  others,  with  a  few  incomprehensible 
words,  he  motioned  the  still  gasping  ring 
to  disperse.  It  was  not  till  the  last  hunter 
had  crawled  bear-like  through  the  tunnel 
that  he  turned  and,  staring  hard  into 
Jock's  grey  eyes,  pronounced  his  ulti- 
matum. 

"From  the  first  I  wanted  this,  and 
now  it  is  done.  I  am  at  last  a  great  man 
among  my  tribe,  for  have  I  not  brought 
back  to  them  the  magic  they  had  lost?  As 
for  you,  and  this  other  who  makes  strong 
words  about  small  things,  it  is  well  you 
should  know  that  while  the  magic  is  safe 
you  are  without  danger,  but  should  the 
magic  fail  the  tribe  would  be  very  angry 
and  neither  you  nor  myself  would  see  the 
light  for  many  days.    I  have  not,"  he  con- 


cluded proudly,  "gained  the  wealth  of  five 
black  foxskins,  but  I  have  gained  that 
which  for  me  is  better  than  many  fox- 
skins." 

And  that  night  the  cry  of  the  wolves 
was  more  gruesome  than  ever. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  polar  bear  is  a  social  outcast  dur- 
ing the  grey  months  of  northern  win- 
ter. In  Spring  time  comes  mating  and  a 
luxurious  life  spent  fishing  in  shallow 
pools,  feasting  on  the  massive  offal  of  the 
sea  and  roaming  at  will  along  the  naked 
shore.  But  when  winter  comes  the  she- 
bear  deserts  her  lord,  and,  finding  shelter 
between  the  snow  and  the  black  side  of 
some  half-buried  cliff,  passes  the  black 
months  in  solitary  hunger,  till,  with  the 
lessening  frost,  she  emerges  with  the  cub 
which  she  has  borne  during  this  grim  pe- 
riod. Woe  be  then  to  him  who  meets  her, 
lean  and  famished,  and  with  the  mother 
love  of  the  brute  burning  strong  beneath 
her  matted  hide. 

But  all  this  time  the  he-bear,  lord  of 
the  north,  wanders  alone.  The  land  tight- 
ens and  shrinks,  the  storms  plaster  its 
black  ribs  with  ice  and  snow.  What  life 
there  is  moves  stealthily,  if  it  moves  at  all, 
the  lesser  fur  is  too  fleet  for  capture,  and 
only  at  the  edge  of  the  widening  ice,  where 
the  salt  waves  lick  hungrily  at  the  thick- 
ening floes  can  the  he-bear  find  food  to 
his  comfort. 

It  fell  on  a  day  when  the  land  sparkled 
with  millions  of  tiny  facets  and  the  sky 
above  seemed  carved  out  of  a  hard  and 
solid  purple,  that  a  great  beast  crouched 
motionless  beside  an  air-hole    in  whose 


rounded  funnel  the  deep  sea  water  lay 
quiet  and  green.  Hour  after  hour  he  had 
crouched  thus,  the  wind  lifting  his  alabas- 
ter fur  into  feathery  patches  of  shining 
hide,  his  small  red  eyes  fixed  staringly  at 
the  tiny  and  motionless  pool,  his  black 
nose  twitching  with  subdued  ardor.  So 
still  was  he,  so  amazingly  did  his  giant 
form  blend  with  ridge  and  hummock,  that 
he  seemed  carven  out  of  the  very  snow 
itself.  Hour  after  hour  he  waited  while 
in  the  south  the  sun  crept  along  its  low 
arc  and  dipped  at  last  toward  the  close  of 
the  stinging  day.  Just  ere  the  light  dwin- 
dled into  that  indefinite  glow  in  which  the 
aurora  begins  to  flaunt  her  palpitating 
banners,  the  ears  of  the  great  beast 
twitched  and  his  sinuous  body  drew  itself 
a  fraction  nearer  the  blowhole.  In  the 
centre  of  that  glassy  pool  a  single  bubble 
was  rising  straight  from  its  emerald 
depths,  the  bubble  that  precedes  the 
square-flippered  seal  ere  he  comes  up  to 
breathe.  Mounting  vertically  it  broke  on 
the  surface  and,  simultaneously,  there 
stirred  far  down  in  the  green  water  some- 
thing that  clouded  its  crystalline  trans- 
parency. Very  gradually  this  took  on 
some  indefinite  form  till,  with  sleek 
shoulders  parting  the  unruffled  surface, 
the  seal  heaved  his  glossy  body  into  the 
air  and,  flinging  one  flipper  over  the 
rough  edge  of  the  ice,  hoisted  himself  half 
clear. 

Thus  for  one  breathless  moment.  The 
bear  flattened  himself  against  the  sky 
and  looked  no  more  menacing  than  the 
irregular  shapes  about  him.  His  eyes 
were  nearly  closed  lest  their  red  gleam 
give  the  alarm,  his  black  muzzle,  too,  was 
thrust  into  the  snow  lest  it  flout  the  white 
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immensity  in  which  he  crouched,  hut  all 
the  time  the  enormous  frame  was  stiffen- 
ing into  a  rigid  mass  of  bone  and  mu 

TTIOHEK  mounted  the  seal,  his  wide 
A  A  brown   eyes   still   glazed    with 

si  water,  his  blunt  face  jewelled  with 
diamond  drops.     The  other  flipper  wont 
out    and,    with    a    hold    now    secure,    he 
jerked    up    his    slippery    length    and    lav 
drinking  in  great  gulps  of  chilling  air,  till. 
in  a  flash,  the  bear's  great  body  straight- 
ened and,  like  some  furry  avalanche,  un- 
coiled itself.     One  huge  arm  shot  out  and. 
with    a    lightning:   stroke,    the    broad    paw 
whistled        viciously 
against     the      round 
and    dripping    skull. 
A  quiver  ran  through 
the  seal's  body.     In- 
stantly   the    curving 
shoulders        drooped 
as,    with     tracts 
neck,       the       wedge- 
shaped    and    sinuous 
beast  died  even  while 
its     extended     lungs 
were  still  full  of  life- 
giving  air.     A   short 


^^. 


coughing  bark  and  the  bear,  planting  one 
great  paw  on  the  shrinking  hide,  drove 
his  long  teeth  through  it  and  guzzled 
greedily  at  the  hot  and  scarlet  flood  that 
instantly  spurted  forth.  Presently,  still 
growling  softly,  he  sank  to  his  haunches 
and  began  to  eat  ravenously. 

A  little  later  he  raised  his  bloody  snout 
and,  sniffing  suspiciously,  stared  redly 
toward  the  shore.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
long  bay  off  which  he  had  made  his  kill  a 
group  of  irregular  dots  stood  out  sharply 
from  their  white  background.  In  front  of 
these  were  scattered  other  dots  that 
moved  swiftly  to  and  fro  while  faint  but 
clear  there  drifted  out  the  sharp  yelp  of 
racing  dogs.  At  this  the  bear,  heaving 
himself  up,  began  to  swing  his  stained 
and  arrow-shaped  head  and  little  flecks 
shot  rapidly  across  his  eyes.  He  had  been 
very  hungry  before  he  killed  and  now, 
even  while  he  ate,  he  was  mutely  conscious 
that  somewhere  along  this  frozen  land 
there  lurked,  invisible,  the  faithful  mate 
with  whom  he  had  kept  up  an  endless 
patrol  all  the  previous  summer.  This, 
added  to  the  pangs  of  hunger  that  for 
days  had  been  throbbing  in  his  gaunt  body, 
filled  him  with  sudden  and  titanic  rage. 
Behind  him  to  the  east  the  open  sea  licked 
the  raw  edges  of  the  floe.  There  was  no 
escape  there  and  he  did  not  even  look 
around.  It  seemed  almost  that  he  sought 
no  escape  but  only  licked  his  slavered  lips 
and  began  a  curious  shuffling  walk 
straight  for  his  enemy. 

From  far  ahead  came  the  renewed 
clamor  of  the  dogs.  Sergeant  MacTier, 
whose  grey  eyes  had  already  picked  out 


the  almost  invisible  form  of  the  slowly 
approaching  beast,  flung  a  curious  glance 
at  Xanook.  They  had  started  that  morn- 
ing just  as  Xanook  had  prophesied,  armed 
only  with  short  stiff  spears,  with  foot 
long,  wide,  flat  heads,  and  curving  dags, 
that  amazing  and  indispensable  knife 
with  which  the  Husky  carves  out  not  only 

for   his   eating,  but   the  very   hi 
that  shelters  him.     It  had  been  in  Jock's 
mind    that    it    was    all    bravado    till    tin- 
hunter,  with  a  touch  of  irony,  had  sug- 

1  that  if  the  white  man  was  afraid 
he  might  stay  at  hime.  At  this  Jock  had 
flamed  out  and,  picking  the  heaviest  spear 
of  all,  had  paused  for  one  terrific  instant 
debating  whether  he  should  drive  it 
through  Xanook's  heart,  come  what 
might.  Hut,  after  a  moment,  wisdom  fol- 
lowed and  thus  it  happened  that  the  white 
man,  with  Xanook,  two  other  hunters  and 
a  dog  team  very  wise  in  the  ways  of  the 
hunt,  now  peered  from  under  the  shoulder 
of  the  westward  rising  hills  and  marked 
toady  approach  of  their  quarry. 

BY  the  time  the  bear  had  shuffled  five 
hundred  yards,  the  dogs  flanked  him. 
They  had  spread  into  a  semi-circle  toward 
the  centre  of  which  each  of  them  began 
to  work  with  infinite  caution,  for 
within  swinging  reach  of  that  mighty 
paw  the  end  was  inevitable.  Immediately 
behind  the  dogs  came  Nanook,  his  eyes 
blazing,  his  spear  gripped  in  his  strong 
brown  hands,  its  sharp  head  slightly  in- 
clined and  extended  in  front." 

"Wait  and  you  will  see,"  he  said  tensely 
to  MacTier.  "The  dogs  cannot  kill,  but 
only  anger  him.  Then  I  too  will  speak 
hard  words  to  him  and  call  him  a  rat 
and  no  bear  and  at  that  his  spirit  will  be 
I  and  he  will  come  at  me  to  kill  me." 

He  jerked  this  out,  his  beady  glance 
never  wavering  from  the  now  furious 
animal. 

"Aye,"  answered  Jock  curtly,  "and  if 
you  don't  kill  him,  what  then?" 

"This  man  on  my  right,  and  this  one  on 
my  left  will  strike  quickly  so  that  their 
spears  will  go  through  him  and  the  points 
stand  out  on  the  other  side,"  snarled 
Xanook.  His  blood  was  rising  to  fever 
heat.  By  now  the  great  brute  was  on 
his  haunches,  a  white  and  dreadful  pin- 
nacle of  wrath,  surrounded  by  a  fren- 
zied ring  of  snapping  dogs.  Darting  in 
at  him  they  made  swift  and  simultane- 
ous attacks  while  through  the  air 
whizzed  the  stroke  of  those  terrific  paws. 
One  of  the  team,  bolder  and  more  careless 
than  the  rest,  nipping  a  fragment  of  fur 
between  his  gleaming  teeth,  held  to  it  just 
a  moment  too  long,  and,  at  the  impact 
of  a  vicious  blow,  was  flung  hurtling 
through  the  air,  a  shapeless  thing  that 
instantly  panted  out  its  life  while  round 
its  conqueror  the  din  became  more  savage 
than  ever. 

Slowly,  but  marking  every  step  with 
minutest  care,  the  three  hunters  closed 
gradually  up,  till  only  a  few  spear  lengths 
separated  them  from  the  insensate  ani- 
mal. Halting  thus,  Nanook,  stooping 
swiftly,  caught  up  a  lump  of  hard  snow 
and  flung  it  dexterously,  straight  between 
the  bear's  snapping  jaws. 

"You  are  no  bear,  but  a  coward!"  he 
shouted  in  wild  excitement.  "You  are 
Dzintoo  the  rat,  and  your  father  was 
one  before  you,  and  now  I  will  kill  you 
and  give  you  to  the  dogs  to  eat." 

Thus  spoke  Nanook  and,  dropping  on 
one  knee,  fitted  the  butt  of  his  spear  into 
a  sharp  depression  of  the  ice  and  with  its 
gleaming  blade  pointed  straight  at  the 
huge  and  swaying  body,  waited  im- 
movable. 


AT -once  it  seemed  that  somethii 
his  insult  had  reached  the  great 
brute,  for  there  came  a  cessation  in  the 
swinging  strokes  of  the  enormous  p 
while  the  dogs  snapped  on  unheeded. 
Then,  brushing  them  aside  as  a  swimmer 
breasts  the  turning  wave,  the  lord  of  the 
north  dropped  to  his  forefeet  and 
shambled  doggedly  toward  the  hunter. 
Xow,  indeed,  did  MacTier  marvel,  for  not 
by  a  fraction  did  the  crouching  Xanook 
yield,  but  ever  his  darting  eyes  were  fixed 
undaunted  on  the  approaching  brute,  and 
the  great  spear  head  was  turned 
infinitesimally  right  or  left  while  it 
pointed  grimly  at  the  huge  and  furious 
breast.  It  seemed  an  age,  although  it 
could  only  have  been  a  matter  of  seconds, 
before  the  bear  rose  to  his  full  height  and 
waddled  with  clumsy  swiftness  into 
Xanook's  very  arms.  Simultaneously 
there  came  the  crack  of  splintered  wood 
and  the  long  spear  head  spun  glinting 
across  the  snow. 

WHAT  followed  constitutes  in  the 
mind  of  Sergeant  MacTier  one  of 
those  few  but  undying  impressions  which 
he  will  carry  to  his  grave.  In  a  motion 
so  incredibly  rapid  as  to  be  invisible  the 
bear  had,  in  one  precipitous  sweep,  not 
only  disarmed  the  hunter,  but  also,  half 
turning,  had  stricken  to  earth  the  com- 
rade who  guarded  his  right  flank.  The 
latter  now  lay  groaning  while  Xanook, 
jerking  out  his  great  dag,  parried  desper- 
ately and  made  unavailing  thrusts  at  the 
great  brute's  heart.  Just  what  happened 
on  the  left  Jock  never  learned,  but  it 
seemed  that  there,  too,  the  hunter's  plan 
had  gone  astray  for  too  impotent  were  the 
shaky  stabs  that  came  from  that  quarter. 

In  the  middle  of  this  uproar  there  sud- 
denly sounded  in  Jock's  ear  a  voice  quiet. 
but  distinct,  that  sank  into  his  very  soul. 
It  was  in  his  power  to  save  Nanook,  but 
why  save  him?  Were  it  not  better  to  let 
fate  step  in  and,  in  her  own  inscrutable 
way,  close  the  chapter  of  this  trickster 
of  the  North?  And  just  as  an  unnatural 
and  savage  satisfaction  was  settling  over 
him  he  caught,  for  a  fraction  of  time,  a 
contemptuous  glance  from  Nanook's  eye. 

"Are  you  also  a  rat?"  panted  the  hunter 
between  his  stabbing  blows.  Even  while 
he  spoke  the  long  claws  ripped  open  his 
swarthy  cheek. 

At  that  the  body  of  Sergeant  MacTier 
became  suddenly  and  strangely  charged 
with  Berseker  rage.  A  fire  ran  through 
him  in  which  shame  and  pride  were  aston- 
ishingly mingled,  and  there  throbbed  in 
his  veins  an  elemental  lust  to  kill.  His 
mighty  hands  closed  over  the  spear  haft 
in  a  titanic  strength.  In  that  second  he 
became  transformed  into  something  ter- 
rible and  resistless. 

"Quick,  quick!"  gasped  Nanook.  "Under 
his  shoulder."  The  voice  was  choking 
and  guttural. 

"Man's  work,"  responded  Jock  grimly, 
and  launched^the  whole  reservoir  of  his 
powers  into  one  driving  stroke.  Home 
went  the  blade,  shearing  through  the 
matted  hide,  on  past  the  great  arching 
ribs  till  it  split  the  pumping  heart  itself, 
on  through  the  tense  and  straining  body 
till  clear  and  clean  on  the  other  side  the 
sharp  and  wedge-shaped  metal  sprang 
to  light  a  foot  length  past  the  cringing 
flesh.  In  mid-air  the  towering  form  paused 
and  drooped.  Even  while  theyT  swung, 
there  departed  from  the  flail-like  blows 
their  strength  and  terror,  till,  slowly,  as  a 
tottering  column,  the  bear  swayed  and, 
pitching  on  its  side,  coughed  out  its  life 
in  a  crimson  pool.  Over  it  stood 
Continued  on  page  94. 
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ARGUMENT 


THE  Canadian  Corps  carried  out  its 
orders.  Afterward  the  corps  com- 
mander wiped  clean  the  slate  which  car- 
ried the  long  tale  of  meticulously  careful 
preparation,  to  write  thereon  a  victory. 
And  the  young  infantrymen  cleaned  their 
slates,  separating  themselves  from  the 
tale  of  longer  training  than  the  older  men 
had  known,  with  the  involved  reproach  of 
never  having  seen  a  battle,  and  wrote 
themselves  comrades  of  the  veterans, 
soldiers  in  their  own  eyes  and  before  the 
world. 

The  war  is  unkind  to  the  young  soldier. 
It  confuses  hitn.  Among  other  things,  it 
discourages,  tempts,  annoys  and  humili- 
ates him:  and  finally,  if  he  permits,  it 
educates  him.  But  above  all  it  confuses. 
It  is  not  what,  even  in  his  most  sceptical 
mood,  he  expected.  He  is  compelled  to  do 
things  for  which  he  finds  no  reason. 
Actions  amply  sanctioned  by  his  private 
logic  are  forbidden.  The  less  his  logic,  as 
a  rule,  the  more  it  feels  affronted. 

A  trench  is  the  narrowest  way  through 
life,  and  one  of  the  simplest.  To  follow 
a  trench  past  two  cross  trenches  and  take 
the  second  branch  to  the  right  beyond  is  no 
great  feat.  But  the  young  soldier  will 
explore  half-a-dozen  blind  alleys;  will  dis- 
cover (when  he  gets  back)  that  one  of  the 
cross-trenches  coincides  with  his  way  for 
a  hundred  yards;  will  circulate  from  three 
to  seven  times  round  a  detour  that  the 
sergeant  forgot  to  mention;  and  the 
simple,  narrow  way  will  turn  into  a  clue- 
less maze. 


After  that  he  may  do  desperate  things, 
such  as  seeking  guidance  of  artillerymen. 
Or  he  may  cynically  accept  that  hopeless 
trench  as  the  fitting  symbol  of  all  things 
military.  But  if  he  is  a  good  man  he  will 
merely  get  over  it. 

And  when  he  has  finished  getting  over 
it .'  Oh!  then  he  is  a  formidable,  splendid 
thing.  He  ceases  to  wonder  whether  he  is 
'a  hero  or  a  coward;  he  knows  that  he  is 
akin  to  both,  and  follows  from  choice  the 
middle  way  of  duty.  War  is  confusion 
still;  but  always  there  is  some  simple 
thing  t°  do.  He  trusts  himself  in  the  face 
of  all  that  remains  unknown,  with  a  blind, 
modest  faith.  He  knows  that  his  neighbor 
will  not  betray  him.  He  freely  recognizes 
that  neighbor's  inalienable  right  to  drink 
while  his  mouth  is  full  and  honestly  to 
mistake  a  perfectly  new  blanket  for  his 
own. 

Under  the  superficial  laxity  of  British 
— and  still  more  Canadian — discipline  he 
finds  the  steel  of  a  code,  elastic,  but  with 
the  elasticity  of  a  well-tempered  sword. 
And  though  this  is  a  sharp  thing  that 
may  any  day  demand  his  life  as  ruthlessly 
as  though  it  were  a  militaristic  bludgeon, 
still  he  will  cherish  it — a  sword  of  honor, 
which  the  most  un-German  optimism  of 
our  army  counts  him  fit  to  bear. 

Chivalry  is  not  dead.  At  zero  hour,  on 
recurrent  zero  days,  it  is  abundantly  re- 
born— in  the  man-at-arms,  the  common 
soldier.  Let  the  world  be  glad  to  find  him 
zo  magnificently  common! 


EASTER  MORN 


A  SERGEANT,  a  corporal  and  ten 
men  of  the  section  occupied  a  dug- 
out meant  for  eight.  There  were 
old  soldiers  and  young  soldiers  together; 
but  they  were  beginning  to  forget  the  dis- 
tinction. 

The  dug-out?  No  two  dug-outs  are 
alike.  Every  dug-out  is  a  home,  with  a 
ceiling  that  continually  bumps  one's  head. 
Its  structure  matters  little.  As  a  home, 
a  fundamental  institution  of  this  war,  it 
is  made  and  evermore  remade  by  the 
different  groups  of  men  who  live  in  it 
without  privacy  enough  to  hide  a  head- 
ache. 

"Whose  turn  for  water?"  asked  the 
sergeant. 


Telford  crashed  his  entrenching  tool 
through  the  bottom  of  a  misappropriated 
bomb  box  and  proceeded  to  replenish  the 
sinking  fire.  Birkett  sighed  contentedly 
and  turned  the  wetter  sides  of  his  boots 
to  the  embers.     No  one  else  moved. 

The  corporal  snored  ostentatiously 
from  the  wire  bunk  beneath  the  sergeant. 
As  the  hero  of  four  long  trips  through  the 
heavy,  filthy  mud,  he  could  afford  to  in- 
dulge his  humor. 

The  sergeant  was  ill  and  irritable.  His 
lungs  had  recently  been  damaged  by  the 
fumes  of  a  coke  fire. 

"Suit  yourselves!"  he  grumbled.  "We've 
got  to  have  water." 

"What  day  is  it?"     Sleepy-eyed  Pod- 


Zero  Day 

"On  zero  day,  at  zero  hour,  the 
Canadian  Corps  will  take  Vimy 
Ridge." — Army  Orders. 

By  Victor  Leese 

Who  wrote  "Monsieur  Bill  Foster," 
"Second  in  Command,"  etc. 

more's  irrelevance  jarred  a  little.  It 
called  to  mind  his  superstitious  avoidance 
of  all  voluntary  labor. 

Private  "Spokeshave,"  fat,  self-pos- 
sessed and  whimsical,  announced  that 
he  was  about  to  speak  by  taking  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth. 

"Why  trouble,  Pod,  to  advertise  the 
well-known   thickness  of  your  hide?" 

"Easy,  boys!"  Little  Tonal'  counseled. 
"It's  over  the  top  in  the  morning;  and  we 
should   go   like   brothers." 

And  because  the  section  was  the  section 
and  secretly  proud  of  mild,  competent 
Little  Tonal'  and  all  his  works,  Spoke-> 
shave  simply  went  on  smoking. 

"It  is  Easter  Sunday.  My  boots  are 
wet.  I'll  go  for  water."  Thus  spoke  Cross 
Rhodes,  who  would  quarrel  even  with 
Tonal',  a  fearless,  dour,  ungraceful  man, 
but  Tonal's  counterpart  and  ally. 

Five  others  began  to  speak  at  once.  A 
heavy  shock  silenced  them.  The  candles 
went  out.  They  heard  the  loud  hum  of  a 
shell  fragment  and  the  "plop"  that  ended 
its  career.  Then  a  man  breathing  heavily 
stumbled  down  the  stairs. 

THE  candles  were  relit.  The  cor- 
poral reached  for  his  field  dressing. 
Every  eye  scanned  critically  the  man  who 
pushed  aside  the  sodden  blanket  screening 
the  stairway. 

"God  Almighty!"  said  Gregor,  the  new 
comer,  "but  that  was  close." 

The  corporal  quietly  put  back  his  dress- 
ing. Those  who  had  risen  sat  down  again. 

"Where's  your  tin  hat?"  growled  Spoke- 
shave. 

"Hit,  I  think.  I'll  look  for  it  presently." 

The  sibilant  crescendo  of  a  falling  how- 
itzer shell,  ending  in  a  duller  shock,  was 
heard. 

"A  dud!"  Gregor  commented.  "There's 
a  lot  of  duds."  He  shook  himself  ner- 
vously. "All  the  same  Andersen  looks 
like  having  a  bad  time  on  post.  Two 
hundred  and  four  shells  in  the  last  hour; 
and  he's  just  turning  his  attention  to  this 
trench.  I  guess  Fritz  knows  what's  com- 
ing off,  all  right." 

"Why  wouldn't  he?"  O'Neill  demanded, 
petulantly.  "Wid  all 
them  new  huts  over 
the  country  every- 
where and  troops 
and  lorries  on  every 
road  and  ammunition 
dumps  like  mush- 
rooms in  an  old  cor- 
ral; and  his  planes 
going  everywhere. 

"Where's  our  su- 
premacy in  the  air? 
That's  what  I  want 
to  know.  Twenty  of 
your  fancy  triplanes     yjctor   L  who 

looking  for  a  scrap  wrote  a  8erie(t  of 
wid  the  man  in  the  8ea  gtorleg  for 
moon,  and  half  a  MacLean's  and  who 
dozen  buses  takin'  has  served  at  the 
photographs  and  get-  front  for  two 
ting  it  in  the  neck;  years. 
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and  Fritz  wid  his  red  devils  and  yellow 
devils  and  blue  devils  raisin'  hell  and 
going  wherever  they  like,  at  all.  Tell  me 
that!" 

Shells  were  still  falling  close,  but  they 
did  not  put  out  the  candles.  No  one 
seemed  to  notice  them  but  Podmore,  who 
blinked  his  sleepy  eyes  comically  and 
sometimes  looked  round  with  a  slow  smile. 

'Two  German  planes  and  one  of  ours 
down  yesterday."  said  the  sergeant,  soci- 
ably, "and  you  don't  notice  him  going  out 
of  his  way  ever  to  tackle  a  triplane,  do 
you?  I  guess  our  men  will  do  what's 
wanted  of  them." 

"I  never  see  anything  tackle  anything," 
answered  the  Irishman,  with  gloom.  "If 
yez  tell  me  there's  a  fight  and  I  come  up 
widout  my  boots,  there's  nothing  at  all 
of  it  left  but  a  long  tail  of  smoke  in  the 
air.  And  you  tell  me  a  Fritz  came  down 
and  think  it  will  pay  me  for  the  good 
pair  of  socks  I've  lost  under  two  feet  of 
mud.  I  want  to  see  it  raining  Fritzes,  wid 
my  own  eyes,  so  I  can  believe  it." 

"I  take  off  my  hat  to  the  men  who  run 
the  buses"  (slow,  low-flying  observation 
machines),  said  Spokeshave.  "That  chap 
yesterday,  for  instance.  Toppled  down  a 
thousand  feet  from  three  Fritzes,  flat- 
ened  out,  opened  up  over  his  tail  on  the 
one  that  followed  him  down,  beat  him  off 
and  went  on  with  his  work.  It  may  not 
be  supremacy  in  the  air — but  I  think  it's 
better." 

"Better  my ." 

"Who  is  coming  with  me  for  water?" 
Cross  Rhodes  buttoned  his  jerkin  busily. 
"May  as  well  get  it  over." 

"I'm  wid  you,"  O'Neill  said,  hotly. 
"And  I  hope  a  shell  hits  the  two  of  us, 
and  some  of  these  guys  that  never  lift  a 
finger  till  they're  told  have  to  carry  us 
out." 

"Terry's  got  a  grouch,"  observed  Tonal', 
when  they  had  gone. 

"Nerves!"  said  Spokeshave.  "We've 
all  got  'em,  differently.  For  instance,  our 
mutual  friend,  Percival  Q.  Wind-Up,  has 
not  spoken  two  words  since  breakfast. 
And  why?  Has  he  been  stricken  dumb, 
or  sane,  or  modest?  Not  in  the  least.  He 
is  merely  a  nervous  critter,  like  me,  but 
some  different." 


"Mt-rri  ii  Diet/.'"  said  Little  Tonal', 
grinning. 

the  Young  soldier. 

Nl.  \RLY  six  feet  of  ungainly  youth, 
lying  cramped  in  a  distant  bunk, 
iig  and  hitherto  unregarded,  rolled 
on  its  side  in  acceptance  of  this  quite 
friendly  invitation  to  speak.  Lindop's 
eyes  were  large  and  solemn.  His  brown, 
lately  unshaven  beard  was  still  almost 
downy. 

"I  don't  want  to  quit  reading,"  he  con- 
fessed. "It's  rubbish,  but  it  diverts 
thought.  1  don't  want  to  think  any  more, 
noT  to  go  out  for  water,  nor  ever  to  go 
out  on  post.  And  I'm  not  going  to  pre- 
tend that  I  do." 

The     corporal     sat     up    with    a    jerk, 
scratched  his  disordered  hair,  and  strug- 
K  ith  his  wet  boots. 

"I  am  going  to  see  how  Andersen  is 
making  out,"  he  explained.  "Anybody 
comii: 

Lindop  meditated. 
•    "I  am,"  he  said. 

"Too  late,  dreamer.  Half  a  dozen  ahead 
of  you.     Come  on,  Tonal'!" 

They  went  out.    The  shells  were  fewer. 

"Pretty  good  time  to  get  a  Blighty," 
mused  Spokeshave.  "I  wonder  if  the 
Con.  is  looking  for  one." 

"Xo,"  said  Lindop.  "I  think  he  is  a 
fatalist.  I  wish  we  were  going  over  to- 
gether.   He  makes  me  feel  safe." 

"Console  yourself,  Percy!  Thousands 
of  sure-enough  fatalists  will  be  on  parade 
with  you  to-morrow." 

"Don't  be  a  fathead.  You  know  what  I 
mean.     I'm  not  the  only  man  he  helps." 

Spokeshave  was  a  wise  old  soldier.  He 
had  refused  to  go  over  with  Lindop,  on 
the  principle  that  it  is  good  for  no  man 
to  see  his  best  friend  die.  And  he  called 
the  youngster  Wind-Up  (which  was  not 
vary  offensive)  and  Percy  (which  was) 
on  the  principle  that  talking  is  a  healthy 
exercise. 

"Granted!"  he  said,  still  provocative. 
"And  yet  the  Corp.  believes  in  nothing 
but  women  and  music." 

"Don't  try  to  cheapen  his  faith." 

"I  quote." 


Lindop  shook  his  head,  half  rising. 

"Love  and  music,"  he  corrected.  "He 
means  that  these  things  clearly  help,  and 
that  the  rest  is  dark." 

"You  are  an  ass.  The  Corp.  is  not.  At 
least  not  so  much.  Your  love  is  a  calf  of 
fairy  gold.     His  women  are  living,  warm, 

real  the  women  of  England.     They 

are  well  worth  fighting  for." 

"Dying  for,  yes!  Nothing  is  worth  the 
beastly,  mechanical  stupidity  of  fighting." 

Spokeshave  chuckled  over  some  private 
joke  of  his  own — a  trick  he  had. 

"Exactly,"  he  mocked.  "Let  us  go  over 
in  the  morning  holding  the  points  of  our 
own  bayonets  between  our  ribs,  and  ask 
the  first  German  we  meet  kindly  to  push 
on  the  handle.  Sweet  Percy,  slick  dodger 
of  shells  and  propounder  of  thoughts  to 
the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  disci- 
pline, do  you  know  what  happens  to  men 
of  your  temperament  when  they  go  over? 
If  I  were  a  Fritz  to-morrow,  an  intelli- 
gent Fritz,  with  a  proper  taste  for  home 
comforts  and  the  loveliness  of  an  English 
April,  and  you  were  to  approach  me,  I 
should  empty  half  a  belt  of  cartridges 
into  your  pacific  disposition,  and  then 
surrender  to  some  savage-looking  ser- 
geant-major." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Lindop  humbly. 
"This  is  my  first  real  battle.  I  think  that 
is  what  makes  me  so  anxious  not  to  be  hit 
beforehand." 

"A  Blighty  for  me!"  cried  Podmore. 
"Any  old  time  will  do.  Ping!  Right  here, 
please!  Nice,  clean  little  bullet-hole 
straight  through  the  joint,  so  it'll  stiffen 
me  up  for  life." 

"But  I'm  afraid,"  he  added  gently, 
that  I  have  been  lucky  too  long.  If  I  get 
it  I  shall  get  it  good." 

"Chut,"  said  Birkett,  his  chum.  "The 
war  will  be  over  in  six  weeks." 

"Or  months,"  said  Telford.  "Or  per- 
haps two  years."  And  he  split  more  wood 
for  the  fire. 

THE  RIDGE. 

LITTLE  TONAL'  came  in  again,  hum- 
ming tunelessly. 
"It   is   a   lovely   day   outside.     Perfect 
observation.    Fine  work  by  the  heavies. 
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Big  British  guns,  carefully  masked,  firing  from  a    fringe   of   trees    behind    the   western    front. 


"I  saw  a  fifteen-inch  make  a  crater 
right  against  that  grain-stack  we  re- 
ported as  a  probable  machine-gun  em- 
placement. The  stack  is  kind  of  tousled, 
instead  of  being  blown  all  over  the  lot. 
Something  solid  showing,  too.  The  Corp. 
thinks  they've  built  a  concrete  emplace- 
ment inside,  cementing  some  of  the 
sheaves  in  place." 

They  pondered.  Most  of  them  had 
watched  some  stages  of  the  change  the 
guns  had  made  on  Vimy  Ridge.  They  had 
seen  the  greenness  go  even  as  it  bright- 
ened. The  well-marked  trenches  of  a 
month  ago  had  lost  their  insolent  secur- 
ity; some  could  hardly  be  traced;  others 
were  utterly  wiped  out;  here  and  there 
an  overland  track  threaded  between  rag- 
ged ditches  of  linked  shell  holes.  Skele- 
tons that  had  been  trees  lifted  reproach- 
ful arms  that  no  leaves  would  ever  clothe. 
An  untidy  litter  of  rubble  marked  where 
the  homes  of  men  had  been.  Line  after 
line  of  heavy  wire  was  everywhere 
breached. 

Beyond  the  eastern  rim  of  that  little 
world  were  most  of  the  enemy  guns.  And 
all  day  long,  day  after  day,  the  ghostly 
rush  of  heavy  shells  streamed  overhead 
toward  that  rim,  and  passed  beyond  to 
make  wild  havoc  out  of  sight  and  hearing. 

But  here  and  there,  in  spite  of  all,  the 
waste  of  yellow-brown  clay  with  its  ugly 
chalk  and  rubble  scars  would  house  some 
things  that  dealt  out  death.  How  many? 
No  man  could  guess.  In  the  morning  they 
would  know. 

Or  they  would  have  bought  knowledge 
for  others. 

"We  ought  to  have  watched  more 
eagerly,"  said  Lindop.  He  said  strange 
things,  that  boy. 

"We  have  done  well,"  said  his  friend. 

Lindop  made  a  gesture  of  despair. 

"The  little  more  care,  the  little  greater 
patience  that  would  have  saved  a  hundred 
lives  to-morrow.     I  regret  them." 

Finding  several  curious  eyes  watching 
him,  and  some  kind  ones,  he  blushed. 


"I   know  ■ ,"   he   said,   his   big   eyes 

shining.  "I  know  I  take  the  cake  for 
carelessness  and  impatience.  I  know  my 
wind  gets  up  too  easily.  That's  why  I 
speak.  If  we  were  all  keen  and  tireless 
soldiers,  instead  of  leaving  these  things 
to  the  few,  the  war  would  soon  be  won." 

"In  the  section,"  said  Tonal',  "each  man 
does  what  he  can.  If  that  is  not  enough 
he  leaves  us.  If  it  is,  we  do  not  hastily 
interfere. 

"Yes,"  Lindop  muttered,  still  flushed. 
"I  know  some  of  you  are  pretty  damned 
fine." 

"Don't  make  such  an  infernal  racket," 
said  the  sergeant.    "My  head  is  splitting." 

In  the  army,  as  elsewhere,  the  old  men 
find  that  the  young  ones  talk  a  great  deal 
about  nothing. 

THE  OLD  MAN'S  WAY. 
THINNER    was    over    in    the    dug-out. 
■L'    The    sergeant    entered    with    three 
sealed  envelopes. 

"Telford,  Podmore  and  Lindop,"  he 
said,  "you  have  not  been  out.  Here  are 
three  messages.  Yours  for  the  advanced 
engineers'  dump,  Telford.  Here  it  is  on 
the  map.  Start  when  you  are  sure  of  the 
way.  Podmore,  the  water  dump  is  here. 
Start  ten  minutes  later.  Lindop,  ten 
minutes  later;  go  to  Four  Company's 
headquarters  in  Alpha  trench  and  give 
this  to  Mr.  Eyton." 

Andersen,  relieved  from  the  post,  re- 
marked that  he  had  seen  'the  boss"  (their 
officer)  walking  near  the  dumps. 

"It  was  very  funny,"  he  added.  "Every 
time  a  shell  came  over  he  ducked.  I  never 
saw  him  duck  before.  I  guess  it  was  just 
because  he  thought  no  one  could  see  him." 

Telford  returned  to  the  dug-out  within 
the  hour,  plastered  with  yellow  mud  to 
waist  and  elbows. 

"Stuck  in  Alpha  trench,"  he  narrated. 
"Lindop  pulled  me  out.  Wrenched  ankle. 
He  went  on  with  both  messages.  His  wind 
is  up,  but  he's  game.  I'm  going  to  sleep 
for  a  spell.     All  right  for  morning." 


"You  should  not  have  gone  by  Alpha,'' 
said  the  sergeant.  "Scrape  him  down, 
boys." 

Podmore  arrived  while  they  were  clean- 
ing Telford's  clothes  with  jack-knives. 

"Hullo!  Tel.  Tumbled  down?  I  met 
a  man  doing  your  job.  Little  old  Percy 
is  a  bear.  Skates  over  that  hiatus  mud 
like  a  clumsy  but  efficient  water-beetle." 

"Was  he  rattled  at  all?"  A  tinge  of 
suspicion  colored  the  sergeant's  voice. 

Spokeshave  frowned.  Tonal'  looked  up 
at  his  superior.  The  corporal  appeared 
bored  to  extinction.  Podmore  slowly 
spread  his  humorous  smile. 

"I  was  too  scared  to  notice." 

There  was  a  light  laugh. 

"That,"  Spokeshave  admitted,  "is  a 
very  admirable  lie." 

Yet  the  youth  called  Wind-Up  came 
back  serenely,  in  due  course,  his  mes- 
sages delivered. 

"They  were  fakes,"  he  announced.  "It 
was  just  a  stunt  to  get  the  three  of  us 
to  take  a  little  exercise." 

The  sergeant  glowered. 

"I'm  glad  I  went,"  Lindop  ran  on, 
heedlessly.  "There  was  a  lark  singing 
somewhere  over  No  Man's  Land,  high  up, 
toward  where  our  shells  were  making 
lanes  through  a  low  wisp  of  cloud. 

"And,  say.  you  know  that  low  place 
back  of  Fritz's  line,  about  Ak  thirty-seven 
E?  I  fancy  he  has  got  guns  there  for 
sniping,  or  perhaps  expecting  tanks. 
Anyhow  he  loosed  three  whizz-bangs  at 
me  while  I  was  crossing  a  shallow  of 
Alpha  where  the  parapet's  all  blown 
away.  I  was  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  get  the 
direction  of  lire;  but.  I  kind  of  stuck 
around  and  sized  things  up  when  he 
seemed  to  be  feeling  better." 

"You've  been  seeing  things,"  said  the 
sergeant,  not  unkindly.  "Better  take  a 
nap." 

Storm  gathered  in  Lindop's  eyes,  but 
did  not  break.    He  fell  to  reading. 
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THE  DAYS  END 

MOST  of  the  men  slept.  One  or  two 
could  not  sleep.  Lindop  went  on 
ing. 
Time  passed  Quickly,  yet  not  tuo  quickly- 
even  for  the  wakeful  ones.  Cross  Rhodes, 
who  slept,  rose  uncalled  at  a  certain  time 
and  began  to  fry  steaks  in  mess-tin  lids. 
Others  wakened  at  the  smell  of  cooking 
and  began  to  eat. 

Over  their  talk  played  the  crude,  fugi- 
tive humor  of  the  trenches.  Lindop 
kindled.  He  liked  this  humor  in  others, 
lacking  it  himself. 

"This  morning's  work,"  he  said,  simply, 
"has  been  like  a  burden  to  me  for  a  long 
time.  Perhaps  I  am  afraid.  And  yet, 
somehow,  I  have  been  happier  than  usual. 
I  am  not  sorry  to  be  going  over  with  you. 
Something  is  making  us  all   better  than 

we    used    to    be    out    there,    in    the 

I  stn  millets.  Nobody  gets  sore  or  sulky 
here.  We  have  onlv  played  at  squab- 
bling—" 

He  fell  into  awkward  silence.  Spoke- 
shave's  eyes  twinkled. 

"Tonal',"  he  said,  "some  of  your  excel- 
lent seed  has  fallen  into  a  humid,  sandy, 
shallow  soil." 

"Ay,"  said  Tonal',  smiling  at  his  own 
droll-  the  soil  you  are  speak- 

f  has  sand  enough." 

"Day  of  days!"  exclaimed  Spokeshave. 
"The  Scots  have  humor  after  all.  Tonal' 
has  risen  to  the  sublime  height  of  a  pun." 

"Be  ready  to  start  in  an  hour,"  the  ser- 
geant warned  them.  "The  corporal  and 
his  five  men  had  better  go  ten  mil 
sooner.  Load  your  gats  and  take  four 
bombs  each.  Don't  risk  a  jam  by  trying 
to  get  ten  rounds  in  your  magazii 

"If  you'll  take  the  risk  of  my  blowing 
up  the  dug-out,"  Podmore  suggested,  "I'll 
that  all  the  bombs  are  detonated  and 
the  pins  in  order." 

He  passed  most  of  the  hour  in  that 
soldierly  employment. 

The  sergeant's  party  of  six  formed  up 
in  the  trench.  Four  men  of  another  sec- 
tion,  carrying   implements,   joined    them. 

"Podmore,   bring  up   the   rear!      For- 
d !" 

A  few  stars  peeped  through  driving 
clouds.  Here  and  there  the  mud  in  the 
trench  was  knee-deep.  Telford  and  the 
four  men  with  implements  fell  behind. 
Lindop  fell  back  to  help  if  necessary. 

They  climbed  up  out  of  the  trench. 
Lindop  and  Telford,  relieving  two  men  of 
a  heavy  box,  perforce  fell  further  behind. 


"Better  going  up  here,"  said  Lindop. 
feels  freer,  out  of  the  trench." 

"Take  11  easy.  My  ankle  hurts  a  bit." 
They  followed  a  winding  way  toward  the 
front  line,  where  now  and  then  trench 
mortar  bombs  burst,  or  a  short  stutter  of 
nine-gun  tire  broke  out.  The  British 
jruns  were  qu 

Suddenly  there  came  the  downward 
rush  of  a  howitzer  shell,  so  close  that  it 
burst  while  backs  were  still  instinctively- 
bending.  Telford  dropped  the  box  with 
a   gr< 

"Into  the  trench!"  Lindop  shouted. 
"Telford's  hit." 

The  last  phrase  could  not  have  been 
heard.  Lindop  reached  the  trench  with 
the  heavy  box  to  find  Telford  leaning 
there  alone. 

"It  isn't  much.  But  I  can't  help  with 
the  box." 

Furiously  angry,  Lindop  ran  after  the 
others.  Swearing  strange  oaths  he 
brought  them  back.  Two  other  men  took 
the  box. 

The  sergeant  led  them  to  a  tunnel,  in 
whose  cool,  well-lighted  depths  they  left 
the  slightly  wounded  man — incapable  of 
further  effort. 

In  the  trench  again  (they  did  not  know 
which  trench:  the  tunnel  and  its  environs 
unfamiliar),  they  received  vague 
directions.  Perhaps  the  directions  were 
correct;  but  they  were  already  a  prey  to 
uncertainty.  At  the  second  cross  trench 
the  sergeant  halted,  puzzled. 

"I  think  I  know  this  corner,"  said  Lin- 
dop. "I'll  go  a  little  way  to  the  right  to 
make  sure." 

"It  is  Alpha,"  he  announced,  return- 
ing. "The  battered  place  where  Fritz 
shelled  me  is  only  a  hundred  yards  away. 
And  the  line  isn't  far  beyond." 

"We  don't  want  the  line,"  said  the  ser- 
geant. 'We  want  Four  Company's  head- 
quarters." 

"Very  well.  I  think  that  must  be  a 
little  way  back,  to  the  left.  But  I'm  not 
sure." 

"You  were  sent  up  this  morning  to 
make  sure." 

"Was  I?"  Lindop  abruptly  stilled'his 
speech.  A  bitter  sense  of  injustice  filled 
him. 

"Look  for  it,  fellows,"  the  sergeant 
ordered.  "Two  or  three  of  you  in  each 
direction." 

Lindop  stood  ominously  idle.  He  knew 
the  sergeant's  ill-humor  rose  from  his 
sickness.  He  knew  that  he  was  at  fault. 
But  he  wanted  to  anger  the  sergeant,  in 
revenge  for  his  own  hurt. 


No  one  had  gone  to  the  right.  ,  The 
other  searchers  came  back.  The  sergeant 
shivered  and  gave  vent  to  his  bitterness. 

"Come,"  said  Cross  Rhodes,  evenly. 
"Lindop  and  Little  Tonal',  let  us  look  to- 
ward the  line." 

"Here's  the  shallow  part 


A  salvo  of  small  calibre  shells  whistled 
close  above  their  heads. 

"Burst  close  to  where  we  left  the  boys," 
said  Cross  Rhodes,  looking  back. 

"I  know  now,"  Lindop  cried.  "Just 
round  the  corner  ahead.  I  was  thinking 
of  other  things  this  morning.  Maybe  I'm 
rattled  now. 

They  found  the  place. 

"Stay  here,"  Rhodes  suggested.  "Tonal' 
and  I  will  bring  the  boys  up." 

After  a  weary  wait  Lindop  went  back 
and  met  them  on  the  way. 

"Birkett  was  hit,"  someone  muttered. 

The  boy,  sick  with  self-loathing,  won- 
dered if,  daring  much  and  being  hit  him- 
self, he  would  be  forgiven.  But  no  one 
attached  any  blame  to  him,  then  or  later. 

THE  FLAMING  GATE. 

'Tp  HE  section  was  in  place.  Lindop  and 
■*■  Andersen  crouched  together  in  a  cun- 
ning funk-hole  which  Andersen  had  dug. 
A  dozen  shells  had  fallen  very  near.  Their 
hole  had  caved  in;  they  had  refashioned 
ft.  There  had  come  cool,  erect,  breathing 
confidence." 

"You  know  how  long  to  wait  after  the 
opening  of  the  barrage,"  Andersen 
cautioned.  "Don't  forget.  Stick  to  the 
time  table  and  your  own  job!" 

The  booming  of  the  heavy  guns  had 
grown  to  a  terrible  monotony.  Lindop 
dozed  uneasily. 

Then  he  was  wide  awake,  in  a  dread, 
exalted  moment.  Quivering  chaos  had 
leapt  upon  him.  There  were  no  separate 
sounds.  Only  the  frenzied  drumming  of 
the  eighteen-pounders  dominated  the  dis- 
turbance and  spoke  of  purpose.  And 
they  created  not  a  noise  but  a  cosmic 
shuddering  that  shook  the  soul  and  made 
the  body  light  as  a  feather. 

Lindop's  bayonet  clicked  into  place.  A 
hand  fell  on  his  shoulder.  Andersen  was 
screaming  something  quite  inaudible. 

"Come  on!"  Lindop  shouted  back.  And 
with  the  word  he  was  away,  leaping, 
plunging  in  soft  ground,  feeling  nothing. 

Then  he  was  down.    Some  stuborn,  in- 
significant thing  held  him  firmly  by  the 
ankle.     It  was  barbed  wire.    He  tore  him- 
self free  and  sped  on.  • 
Continued  on  page  79. 


An  Empire  Was  in  the  Balance 


THERE  is  an  old  legend  in  India  to  tin  effect 
thai  mi"  rutin  "•!,<>  finds  the  thre*  saered  sap- 
phires "ill  heronn  lord  over  all  the  land.  .1 
certain  ambitions  Rajah  secures  two  <>(  th<  stones 
and  tin  a  a  strangi  elephant  wander*  into  the  British 
elephant  liitis  with  a  bell  on  its  neck — and  the  clap- 
per of  the  bell  is  a  sapphire!  The  Oriental  cunning 
of  the  Rajah  is  hint  to  the  securing  of  the  third  gem. 
In  lli<  iiiniiifiiiK  i,  German  spy  comes  to  the  Rajah 
with  information  calculated  to  foment  on  uprising 
against  the  British.     And  into   this  web  wander  a 


couph  of  Englishmen  looking  for  big  game  hunting. 
Such  in  brief  is  the  groundwork  of  W.  A.  Fraser's 
rt  markable  new  story,  "The  Three  Sapphires."  It  is 
primarily  a  story  of  mystery  and,  intrigue,  but 
through  it  nil  runs  a  stirring  background  of  animal 
lore.  No  one  knows  elephants  and  tigers  and  the 
wild  beasts  of  India  better  than  W.  A.  Fraser. 

This  famous  Canadian  author  who  is  well  known 
to  the  reading  public  as  the  creator  of  "Mooswa"  and 
the  "8a'  Zada  Tales"  has  written  the  best  story  of  his 
career    in     "The     Three    Sapphires"    and — 


It  will  start  in  the  next  (June)  issue  of  MacLean's 


The  Pawns  Count 

A  Story;  of  Secret  Service  and 
the  Great  War 

By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

Author  of  "Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo,"  "The  Double  Traitor,"  etc. 
Illustrated   by    Chailes  L.  Wrenn 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

LUTCHESTER  breathed  the  air  of 
Washington  and  felt  almost  home- 
sick. The  stateliness  of  the  city,  its  sedate 
and  quiescent  air  after  the  turmoil  of 
New  York,  impressed  him  profoundly. 
Everywhere  its  diplomatic  associations 
made  themselves  felt.  Congress  was  in 
session,  and  the  faces  of  the  men  whom 
he  met  continually  in  the  hotels  and 
restaurants  seemed  to  him  some  index  of 
the  world  power  which  flung  its  far- 
reaching  arms  from  beneath  the  Capitol 
dome. 

One  afternoon  a  few  days  after  his  ar- 
rival he  called  at  the  Hastings'  house,  a 
great  Colonial  mansion  within  a  stone's- 
throw  of  his  own  headquarters.  The  men- 
tion of  his  name,  however,  seemed  to  chill 
all  the  hospitality  out  of  the  smiling  face 
of  the  southern  butler  who  answered  his 
ring.  Miss  Van  Teyl  was  out,  and  from 
the  man's  manner  it  was  obvious  that 
Miss  Van  Teyl  would  continue  to  be  out 
for  a  very  long  time.  Lutchester  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  British  Embassy,  where 
he  had  spent  most  of  the  morning,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  sitting-room  of  one 
of  the  secretaries.  The  Honorable  Philip 
Downing,  who  was  eagerly  waiting  for  a 
cable  recalling  him  to  take  up  a  promised 
commission,  welcomed  him  heartily. 

"Things  are  slack  here  to-day,  old  fel- 
low. Let's  go  out  to  the  Country  Club 
and  have  a  few  sets  of  tennis  or  a  game 
of  golf,  whichever  you  prefer,"  he  sug- 
gested. "I've  done  my  little  lot  till  the 
evening." 

"Show  on  to-night,  isn't  there?"  Lut- 
chester inquired. 

"Just  a  reception.  You're  going  to 
put  in  an  appearance?" 

"I  fancy  so.  Have  you  got  your  list  of 
guests  handy?" 

The  young  man  dived  into  a  drawer 
and   produced  a  few  typewritten   sheets. 

"Alphabetical  list  of  acceptances,  with 
here  and  there  a  few  personal  notes,"  he 
pointed  out,  with  an  air  of  self-satisfac- 
tion. "I  go  through  this  list  with  the  chief 
while  he's  changing  for  dinner." 

Lutchester  ran  his  forefinger  down  the 
list. 

"Senator  Theodore  and  Mrs.  Hastings," 
he  quoted.  "By  the  by,  they  have  a  niece 
staying  with  them." 

"Want  a  card  for  her?"  the  Honorable 
Philip  inquired  with  a  grin. 

"I  should  like  it  sent  off  this  moment," 
Lutchester  replied. 

The  young  man  took  a  square,  gilt- 
edged  card  from  a  drawer  by  his  side, 
filled  it  out  at  Lutchester's  dictation,  rang 
the  bell,  and  dispatched  it  by  special 
messenger. 

"I've  got  my  little  buzzer  outside,"  he 
observed.  "We'll  make  tracks  for  the 
club,  if  you're  ready.    .    .    ." 


Synopsis:  Capt.  Graham,  an  English 
officer,  Invents  a  new  explosive  of  tre- 
mendous power  and  tells  about  it  at  a 
fashionable  Loudon  restaurant  in  the 
Hearing  of  a  number  of  people,  includ- 
ing John  Lutein  ster,  another  Enghsn- 
man;  Pamela  Van  Teyl,  an  American 
girl;  Oscar  Fischer,  a  German -Ameri- 
can, and  Baron  Sunyea,  a  Japanese, 
The  formula  disappears  and  Graham 
ttrdcred.  Pamela  Van  Teyl  returns 
to  America  on  the  same  boat  as 
Fischer  and  finds  that  he  is  sharing 
rooms  in  New  York  with  her  brother 
with  a  Japanese  valet  named  Sikasti. 
The  valet  proves  to  be  in  the  Japan- 
ese secret  Si  rrice  and,  believing  Pa- 
mela to  have  the  stolen  formula,  he 
tries  t:>  force  it  from  her.  She  U 
rescued  by  Lutchester,  who  has  also 
journeyed  to  America.  Fischer  hus 
James  Van  Teyl  in  his  power  and 
promises  to  release  him  if  Pamela  will 
give  him  the  document.  She  gives  him 
a  document  believing  it  to  be  the  for- 
mula. Immediately  Fischer  and  Baron 
Srhwerin,  a  German  i  nvoy,  give  Nik- 
asti  a  message  to  be  delivered  '>//  Mm 
to  the  Japanese  Emperor,  proposing  a 
secret  treaty  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. Lutchester  takes  tin-  doeui 
by  force  from  Nikasti  and  learns  the 
contents.  Fischer  proves  to  be  n  mem- 
of  a  group  of  German-Ann  irio 
plotting  to  prevent  by  violence  the 
shipping  of  munitions  from  tin  United 
States  to  the  Allies.  lh  plots  '"  have 
a  gun-man  kill  Lutchester,  but  tin-  «'- 

■■.'     fails.      Lnlrh    sit  /'     /'  Us     /'-■ 
<lui<    the   formula   she    took  from  Gra- 
ham   was    not     tin-     rigM     "in.      Fischer 

■  iivors  to  reach  the  President  with 
an  offer  of  alliance  similar  to  Unit 
proposed  to  ./<>;»i»  through  S(  uator 
Hnsti, 


The  two  men  played  several  sets  of 
tennis  and  afterwards  lounged  in  two 
wicker  chairs,  underneath  a  gigantic 
plane  tree  in  a  corner  of  the  lawn.  The 
place  was  crowded  and  Philip  Downing 
was  an  excellent  showman. 

"Washington,"  he  explained,  "has  never 
been  so  divided  into  opposite  camps,  and 
this  is  almost  the  only  common  meeting 
ground.  Everyone  has  to  come  here,  of 
course.  The  German  staff  play  tennis  and 
the  Austrians  all  go  in  for  polo.  Here 
comes  Ziduski.  He's  most  fearfully  popu- 
lar with  the  ladies  here — does  us  a  lot 
of  harm  they  say.  He's  a  great  stickler 
for  etiquette.  He  used  to  nod  and  call 
me  Phil.  Now  you  watch.  He'll  bow  from 
his  waist,  as  though  he  had  corsets  on. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he's  a  good  sports- 
man." 

Count  Ziduski's  bow  was  stiff  enough, 
but  his  intention  was  obvious.  He  stopped 
before  the  two  men,  exchanged  a  some- 
what stilted  greeting  with  Philip  Down- 
ing, and  turned  to  Lutchester. 

"I  believe,"  he  said,  "that  I  have  the 
honor  of  addressing  Mr.  Lutchester?" 


Pamela   Van  Teyl,  of  the  Secret  Service. 

Lutchester  rose  to  his  feet. 

"That  is  my  name,"  he  admitted. 

"We  have  met  in  Rome,  I  think,  and  in 
Paris,"  the  Count  reminded  him.  "If  I 
might  beg  for  the  favor  of  a  few  moments' 
conversation  with  you." 

The  two  men  strolled  away  together. 
The  Count  plunged  at  once  into  the  middle 
of  things. 

"It  is  you,  sir,  I  believe,  whom  I  h*ave 
to  thank  for  the  abrupt  departure  of 
Mademoiselle  Sonia  from  New  York?" 

"Quite  true,"  Lutchester  admitted. 

"Under  different  circumstances,"  the 
Count  proceeded,  "I  might  regard  such 
interference  in  my  affairs  in  a  different 
manner.  Here,  of  course,  that  is  impos- 
sible. I  speak  to  you  out  of  regard  for 
the  lady  in  question.  You  appear  in 
some  mysterious  manner  to  have  dis- 
covered the  fact  that  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  bringing  entirely  unimportant  and 
non-political  messages  from  dear  friends 
in   France." 

"Mademoiselle  Sonia,"  Lutchester  said 
calmly,  "had  for  a  brief  space  of  time  for- 
gotten herself.  She  was  engaged  in 
carrying  out  espionage  work  on  your  be- 
half. I  believe  I  may  say  that  she  will  do 
so  no  more." 

Till*"  Count  was  a  man  of  medium 
height,  thin,  with  complexion  abso- 
lutely colorless,  and  deep-set,  tired  e 
At  this  moment,  however,  he  seemed  en- 
dowed with  the  spirit  of  a  new  virility. 
The  cane  which  he  grasped  might  have 
been  a  dagger.  His  smooth  tones  nursed  a 
threat. 

"Mr.  Lutchester,"  he  declared,  "if  harm 
should  come  to  her  through  your  in- 
formation, I  swear  to  God  that  you  shall 
pay!" 

Lutchester's  manner  was  mild  and  un- 
provocative. 

"Count,"  he  replied,  "we  make  no  war 
upon  women.  Sonia  has  repented,  and 
the  knowledge  which  I  have  of  her  mis- 
deeds will  be  shared  by  no  one.  She  has 
gone  back  to  her  country  to  work  for  the 
Red  Cross  there.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  is  the  end." 

The  two  men  walked  a  few  steps  further 
in  unbroken  silence.  Then  the  Count 
raised  his  hat. 

"Mr.  Lutchester,"  he  said,  "yours  is  the 
reply  of  an  honorable  enemy.  I  might 
have  trusted  you,  but  with  Sonia  is  half 
of  my  life.     I  offer  you  my  thanks." 

He  strolled  away,  and  Lutchester  re- 
joined his  young  friend. 

"The  lion  and  the  lamb  seem  to  have 
parted  safely!"  the  latter  exclaimed. 
"Now  sit  by  my  side  and  I  will  show  you 
interesting  things.  Those  four  irreproach- 
able young  men  over  there  in  tennis 
flannels  are  all  from  the  German  Em- 
bassy. The  two  elder  ones  behind 
Austrians.    AH  those  women  are  the  wives 
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"You  arc  going  to  lose  that  key  and  I  am  going  to  find   it,"  ho  sa:d    quietly. 


of  Senators  who  sympathize  with  Ger- 
many. Their  husands  look  like  it,  don't 
they?  To-day  they  have  an  addition  to 
their  ranks — the  thin,  elderly  man  there, 
whose  clothes  were  evidently  made  in 
London.    That's  Senator  Hastings.    He  is 


a  personal  friend  of  the  President.  Jove, 
what  a  beautiful  girl  with  Mrs.  Hast- 
ings!" 

"That,"  Lutchester  told  him,  "is  the 
young  lady  to  whom  you  have  just  sent  a 
card  of  invitation  for  to-night." 


"Then  here's  hoping  that  she  comes," 
Philip  Downing  observed,  finishing  his 
glass  of  mint  julep.  "Is  she  a  pal  of 
yours?" 

"Yes,  I  know  her,"  Lutchester  ad- 
mitted. < 
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Pamela  and  Lutches- 
ter  immediately  drop- 
ped the  somewhat 
frivolous  tone  of 
their    conversation. 


'•:**-, 


"Let's  go  and  butt  in,  then,"  Downing 
suggested.  "I  love  breaking  up  these 
little  gatherings.  You'll  see  them  all 
stiffen  when  we  come  near.  I  hope  they 
haven't  got  hold  of  Hastings,  though." 

The  two  men  rose  to  their  feet  and 
crossed  the  lawn.  Fischer,  who  had  sud- 
denly appeared  in  the  background,  whis- 
pered something  in  Mrs.  Hastings'  ear. 
She  swung  round  to  Pamela,  a  second  too 
late.  Pamela,  with  a  word  of  excuse  to 
the  young  man  with  whom  she  was  talk- 
ing, stepped  away  from  the  circle  and 
held  out  her  hand  to   Lutchester. 

"So  you  have  really  come  to  Washing- 
ton!" she  exclaimed. 

"As  a  rescuer,"  Lutchester  replied.  "I 
feel  that  I  have  a  mission.  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  your  sympathies.  May  I 
introduce  Philip  Downing?" 

Pamela  shook  hands  with  the  young 
man  and  took  her  place  between  them. 

"I've  been  envying  you  your  seat  under 
the  tree,"  she  said.  "Couldn't  we  go  there 
for  a  few  moments?" 

Mrs.  Hastings  detached  herself  and  ap- 
proached them.  She  received  Philip 
Downing's  bow  cordially,  and  she  was 
almost  civil  to  Lutchester. 

"I  can't  have  my  niece  taken  away,"  she 
protested.  "We  are  just  going  in  to  tea, 
Pamela." 

Pamela  shook  her  head. 

"I  am  going  to  sit  under  that  tree 
with  Mr.  Lutchester  and  Mr.  Downing," 


she  declared.  "Tea  doesn't  attract  me'in 
the  least,  and  that  tree  does." 

Mrs.  Hastings  accepted  defeat  with  a 
somewhat  cynical  gracefulness.  She 
closed  her  lorgnettes  with  a  little  snap. 

"You  leave  us  all  desolated,  my  dear 
Pamela,"  she  said.  "You  remind  us  of 
what  your  poor  dear  father  used  to  say — 
'Almost  any  one  could  live  with  Pamela 
if  she  always  had  her  own  way.'  " 

Pamela  laughed  as  she  strolled  across 
the  lawn. 

"Aren't  one's  relatives  trying!"  she 
murmured. 

CHAPTER    XXXIII. 

PHILIP  DOWNING  very  soon  justified 
the  profession  to  which  he  belonged  by 
strolling  off  with  some  excuse  about  pay- 
ing his  respects  to  some  acquaintances. 
Pamela  and  Lutchester  immediately 
dropped  the  somewhat  frivolous  tone  of 
their  conversation. 

"You  know  that  things  are  moving  with 
our  friend  Fischer?"  she  began. 

"I  gathered  so,"  Lutchester  assented. 

"His  scheme  is  growing  into  shape," 
she  went  on.  "You  know  what  wonder 
ful  people  his  friends  are  for  organizing. 
Well,  they  are  going  to  start  a  society  all 
through  the  States  and  nominate  for  Pre- 
sident— Uncle  Theodore." 


"Will  they  have  any  show  at  all?"  Lut- 
chester asked  curiously. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"Who  can  tell?  The  German-Ameri- 
cans are  very  powerful  indeed  all  through 
the  west,  and  then  the  pacifists  will  join 
them.  You  see,  I  believe  that  although  the 
soul  of  the  country  is  with  the  Allies,  1 
land  is  the  most  tactless  country  in  the 
world.  She  is  always  giving  little  pin- 
pricks to  the  Government  over  hen, 
either  about  maritime  law  or  one  thing  or 
another.  Then  all  those  articles  in  the 
papers  about  America  being  too  proud  to 
fight,  the  sneering  tone  of  some,  even,  of 
the  leading  reviews,  did  a  lot  of  harm. 
Uncle  Theodore  is  going  to  stand  for 
what  they  call  the  true  neutrality.  That 
is  to  say,  no  munitions,  no  help  for  either 
side." 

"Well,    1    don't    know    anything    about 
American   politics,   Lutchester  confe 
"but    I    shouldn't    think    he'd    have    an 
earthly." 

"Money  is  immensely  powerful,"  she 
went  on  reflectively,  "and  all  the  great 
money  interests  of  the  country  are  con- 
trolled by  German-Americans.  Mr. 
Fischer  has  almost  thrown  me  over  politi- 
cally, but  Uncle  Theodore  is  crazy  about 
the  idea  of  a  German  pledge  to  pro 
America  against  Japan.     That  is  going 
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to  be  the  great  argument  which  he  will 
keep  up  his  sleeve  until  after  the  nomina- 
tion." 

"Fischer's  trump  card,"  Lutehester  ob- 
served. "He  hasn't  shown  you  a  certain 
autograph  letter  yet,  I  suppose?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"He  may  have  shown  it  to  Uncle  Theo- 
dore. I'm  afraid  he  doesn't  mean  to  ap- 
proach me  again.  He  seems  to  have  com- 
pletely changed  his  attitude  towards  me 
since  the  night  he  saw  us  at  the  Ritz- 
Carlton  dining  together.  He  was  going 
to  show  me  the  letter  the  first  day  after 
his  arrival  in  Washington.  Instead  of 
that  he  has  been  in  the  house  for  hours 
at  a  time  without  making  the  slightest 
attempt  to  see  me." 

"Faithless  fellow!"  Lutehester  mur- 
mured. "Nothing  like  an  Englishman, 
after  all,  for  absolute  fidelity." 

"Do  you  really  think  so,"  Pamela  in- 
quired anxiously.  "Do  you  think  I  should 
be  safe  in  trusting  my  heart  and  future 
to  an  Englishman?" 

"To  one  particular  Englishman,  yes!" 
was  the  firm  reply.  "I  was  rather  hoping 
you  might  have  made  up  your  mind." 

"Too  many  things  to  think  about,"  she 
laughed.  "How  long  are  you  going  to  stay 
in  Washington?" 


"A  few  hours  or  days  or  weeks — until  I 
have  finished  the  work  that  brought  me 
here." 

"And  what  exactly  is  that?" 

"You  ask  me  lightly,"  he  replied,  "but, 
if  you  are  willing  I  have  decided  to  take 
you  into  my  confidence.  Our  friend  Nik- 
asti  will  be  here  to-morrow.  He  was  to 
have  sailed  for  Japan  yesterday,  but  he 
has  postponed  his  voyage  for  a  few  days. 
Do  you  know  much  about  the  Japanese, 
Mil 

"Very  little,"  she  acknowledged. 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you  one  thing.  They 
are  not  very  good  at  forgiving.  There 
was  only  one  way  I  could  deal  with  Nik- 
asti  in  New  York,  and  it  was  a  brutal  way. 
I  have  seen  him  twice  since.  He  wouldn't 
look  me  in  the  eyes.  I  know  what  that 
means.  He  hates  me.  In  a  sense  I  don't 
believe  he  would  allow  that  to  interfere  in 
any   way   with   his  mission.      In   another 

.•  it  would.  The  Allies,  abov. 
things,  have  need  of  Japan.  We  want 
Japan  and  America  to  be  friends.  We 
don't  want  (Jermany  butting  in  between 
the  two.  Baron  Yung  is  a  very  clever 
man,  but  he  is  even  more  impenetrable 
that  his  countrymen  generally  are.  Our 
people  here  admit  that  they  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  progress  with  him  very  far.  They 
believe  that  secretly  he  is  in  sympathy 
with  Nikasti's  reports  —  but  you  don't 
know  about  those,  I  suppose?" 

"I  don't  think  I  do,"  she  admitted. 

"N'ikasti  was  sent  to  England  some 
years  ago  to  report  upon  us  as  a  country. 
Japan  at  that  time  was  meditating  an  alli- 
snee  with  one  of  the  great  European 
Powers.  Obviously  it  must  be  Germany 
or  England.  N'ikasti  travelled  all  through 
England,  studied  our  social  life,  measured 
our    weak  iid    the   same    through 

(Jermany,  returned  to  Japan,  and  gave  his 
vote  in  favor  of  Germany.  I  have  even 
a  copy  of  his  report.  He  laid  great 
ll  upon  the  absolute  devotion  to  sport 
of  our  young  men,  and  the  entire  absence 
of  any  patriotic  sentiment  or  any  means 
of  national  defence.  Well,  as  you  know, 
for  various  reasons  his  counsels  \ 
over-ridden,  and  Japan  chose  the  British 
alliance.  That  was  entirely  the  fault  of 
imperfect  German  diplomacy.  At  a  time 
like  this,  though,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  some  elements  of  his  former  distrust 
still  remain  in  Nikasti's  mind,  and  I  have 
an  idea  that  Baron  Yung  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  sympathizer,  I've  got  to  get  at 
the  bottom  of  this  before  I  leave  the 
States.  If  I  need  your  help,  will  you  give 
it  me?" 

"If  I  can,"  she  promised. 

They  saw  Mrs.  Hastings'  figure  on  the 
terrace,  waving,  and  Pamela  rose  reluct- 
antly to  her  feet. 

"I  don't  suppose,"  Lutehester  continued, 
as  they  strolled  across  the  lawn,  "that  you 
have  very  much  influence  with  your  uncle, 
or  that  he  would  listen  very  much  to  any- 
thing that  you  have  to  say,  but  if  he  is 
really  in  earnest  about  this  thing  he  is 
going  to  play  a  terribly  dangerous  game. 
As  things  are  at  present  he  has  a  very 
pleasant  and  responsible  position  as  the 
supporter  and  friend  of  a  very  able  man. 
With  regard  to  this  new  movement  he 
may  find  the  whole  ground  crumble  away 
beneath  his  feet.  Fischer  is  playing  the 
game  of  a  madman.  \t  isn't  only  political 
defeat  that  might  come  to  him,  but  dis- 
grace— even  dishonor." 

"You  frighten  me,"  Pamela  confessed 
gravely. 

Lutehester  sighed. 

"Your  uncle,"  he  went  on,  "is  one  of 
those  thoroughly  conceited,  egotistical 
men  who  will  probably  listen  to  no  one. 
You  see,  I  have  found  out  a  little  about 


him  already.  But  they  tell  me  that  her 
il  position  means  a  great  deal  to  your 
aunt.  Neither  her  birth  nor  her  friends 
could  save  her  if  Fischer  drags  your  uncle 
at  his  chariot  wheels." 

"Do  you  think,  perhaps,  that  you  under- 
estimate Mr.  Fischer's  position  over 
here?"  she  asked  thoughtfullv. 

"I  don't  think  I  do,"  he  replied,  t'but 
here  is  something  which  you  have  scarcely 
appreciated.  Fischer  has  had  the  effront- 
ery to  link  himself  up  with  a  little  crowd 
of  Germans  all  through  the  States,  who 
are  making  organized  attempts  to  destroy 
the  factories  where  ammunitions  are 
being  made  for  the  Allies.  That  sort  of 
thing,  you  know,  would  bring  any  one, 
however  distantly  connected  with  it,  to 
Sing-Sing.      .      .  One    moment,"   he 

added  quickly,  as  Mrs.  Hastings  stepped 
forward  to  meet  them,  "the  reception  at 
the  British  Embassy  to-night?" 

"The  others  are  going,"  she  said.  "My 
aunt  didn't  feel  she  was  sufficiently " 

"We  sent  you  a  card  round  especially 
this  afternoon,"  Lutehester  interrupted. 
"You'll  come?" 

"How  nice  of  you!  Of  course  I  will," 
she  promised. 

CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

ttOMALL    affair,    this,"    Downing    ob- 

•^  served,  as  he  piloted  Lutehester 
through  the  stately  reception  rooms  of  the 
Embassy.  "You  see,  we  are  all  living  a 
sort  of  touchy  life  here,  nowadays.  We 
try  to  be  civil  to  any  of  the  German  or 
Austrian  lot  when  we  meet,  but,  of  course, 
they  don't  come  to  our  functions.  And 
every  now  and  them  some  of  those  plaguey 
neutrals  get  the  needle  and  they  don't 
come,  so  we  never  know  quite  where  we 
are.  Guadopolis  has  been  avoiding  us 
lately,  and  I  hear  he  was  seen  out  at  the 
Lakcwood  Country  Club  with  Count 
Reszka,  the  Rumanian  Minister,  a  few 
days  ago.  Gave  the  Chief  quite  a  little 
flurry,  that  did." 

"There's  an  idea  over  in  London,"  Lut- 
ehester remarked,  "that  a  good  deal  of 
the  war  is  being  shaped  in  Washington 
nowadays." 

"That  is  the  Chief's  notion,"  Downing 
assented.  "I  know  he's  pining  to  talk  to 
you,  so  we'll  go  and  do  the  dutiful." 

Lutehester  was  welcomed  as  an  old 
friend  by  both  the  Ambassador  and  his 
wife.  The  former  drew  him  to  a  divan 
from  which  he  could  watch  the  entrance 
to  the  rooms,  and  sat  by  his  side. 

"I  am  glad  they  sent  you  out,  Lutehes- 
ter," he  said  earnestly.  "If  ever  a  coun- 
try needed  watching  by  a  man  with  intel- 
ligence and  experience  this  one  does  to- 
day." 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  that  fellow 
Oscar  Fischer?"  Lutehester  asked. 

"I  do,  and  I  consider  him  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  people  in  the  States  for 
us,"  the  Ambassador  declared.  "He  has  a 
great  following,  huge  wealth,  and,  al- 
though he  is  not  a  man  of  culture,  he 
doesn't  go  about  his  job  in  that  bull- 
headed  way  that  most  of  them  do." 

"He's  trying  things  on  with  Japan," 
Lutehester  observed.  "I  think  I  shall 
manage  to  checkmate  him  there  all  right. 
But  there's  another  scheme  afloat  that  I 
don't  follow  so  closely.  You  know  Sena- 
tor Hastings,  I  suppose?"  . 

The  Ambassador  nodded. 

"Senator  Theodore  Hastings,"  he  re- 
peated thoughtfully.  "Yes,  he's  rather  a 
dark  horse.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the 
President's  bosom  friend,  but  I  hear 
whispers  that  he'd  give  his  soul  for  a 
nomination,  adopt  any  cause  or  fight  any- 
one's battle." 
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"That's  my  own  idea  of  him,"  Lut- 
chester  replied,  "and  I  think  you  will 
find  him  in  the  field  with  a  pretty  definite 
platform  before  long." 

"You  think  he's  mixed  up  with  Fischer?" 
the  Ambassador  inquired. 

"I'm  sure  he  is,"  Lutchester  assented. 
"Not  only  that,  but  they  have  something 
up  their  sleeve.  I  think  I  can  guess  what 
it  is,  but  I'm  not  sure.  How  have  things 
seemed  to  you  here  lately?" 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  haven't  liked 
the  look  of  them,"  the  Ambassador  con- 
fided. "There's  something  afoot,  and  I 
can't  be  sure  what  it  is.  Look  at  the 
crowd  to-night.  Of  course,  all  the  Ameri- 
cans are  here,  but  the  diplomatic  attend- 
ance has  never  been  so  thin.  The  Ru- 
manian Minister  and  his  wife,  the  Italian, 
the  Spanish,  and  the  Swedish  represen- 
tatives are  all  absent.  I  have  just  heard, 
too,  that  Baron  von  Schwerin  is  giving  a 
dinner-party." 

Lutchester  looked  thoughtfully  at  the 
little  stream  of  people.  The  Ambassador 
left  him  for  a  few  moments  to  welcome 
some  late-comers.  He  returned  presently 
and  resumed  his  seat  by  Lutchester's  side. 

"Of  course,"  he  continued,  lowering  his 
voice,  "all  formal  communications  between 
us  and  the  enemy  Embassies  have  ceased, 
but  it  has  come  to  be  an  understood  thing, 
to  avoid  embarrassments  to  our  mutual 
friends,  that  we  do  not  hold  functions  on 
the  same  day.  I  heard  that  Von  Schwerin 
was  giving  this  dinner  party,  so  I  sent 
round  this  morning  to  inquire.  The  reply 
was  that  it  was  entirely  a  private  one. 
One  of  our  youngsters  brought  us  in  a 
list  of  the  guests  a  short  time  ago.  I 
see  Hastings  is  one  of  them,  and  Fischer, 
and  Rumania  and  Greece  will  be  repre- 
sented. Now  Hastings  was  to  have  been 
here,  and  as  a  rule  the  neutrals  are  very 
punctilious." 

"I  .suppose  the  way  that  naval  affair 
was  represented  didn't  do  us  any  good," 
Lutchester  observed. 

"It  did  us  harm,  without  a  doubt,"  was 
the  lugubrious  admission.  Still,  fortun- 
ately, these  people  over  here  are  clever 
enough  to  understand  our  idiosyncrasies. 
I  honestly  think  we'd  rather  whine  about 
a  defeat  than  glory  in  a  victory." 

"Diplomatically,  too,"  Lutchester  re- 
marked thoughtfully,  "I  should  have  said 
that  things  seemed  all  right  here.  The 
President  comes  in  for  a  great  deal  of 
abuse  in  some  countries.  Personally,  I 
think  he  has  been  wonderful." 

The  Ambassador  nodded. 

"You  and  I  both  know,  Lutchester,"  he 
said,  "that  the  last  thing  we  want  is  to 
find  America  dragged  into  this  war.  Such 
a  happening  would  be  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  catastrophe  in  itself,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  internal  dissensions  here. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  things  are  now, 
Washington  is  becoming  a  perfect  arena 
for  diplomatic  chicanery,  and  I  have  just 
an  instinct — I  can't  define  it  in  any  way 
— which  leads  me  to  believe  that  some 
fresh  trouble  has  started  within  the  last 
twenty-four  hours." 

T  ADY  RIDLINGSHAWE  motioned  to 
•L/  her  husband  with  her  fan,  who  rose 
at  once  to  his  feet. 

"I  must  leave  you  to  look  after  your- 
self for  a  time,  Lutchester,"  he  concluded. 
"YottlM  find  plenty  of  people  here  you 
know.  Don't  go  until  you've  seen  me 
again." 

Lutchester  wandered  off  in  search  of  Pa- 
mela. He  found  her  with  Mrs.  Hastings, 
surrounded  by  a  little  crowd  of  acquaint- 
ances. Pamela  waved  her  fan,  and  they 
made  way  for  him. 

"Mr.  Lutchester,  I  have  been  looking 


everywhere  for  you!"  she  exclaimed. 
"What  a  secretive  person  you  are!  Why 
couldn't  you  tell  me  that  Lady  Ridling- 
shawe  was  your  cousin?  I  want  you  to 
take  me  to  her,  please.  I  met  her  sister 
out  in  Nice." 

She  laid  her  fingers  upon  his  arm,  and 
they  passed  out  of  the  little  circle. 

"All  bluff,  of  course,"  she  murmured. 
"Find  the  quietest  place  you  can.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you." 

They  wandered  out  on  to  a  balcony 
where  some  of  the  younger  people  were 
taking  ices.  She  leaned  over  the  wooden 
rail. 

"Listen,"  she  said,  "I  adore  this  atmos- 
phere, and  I  am  perfectly  certain  there 
is  something  going  on — something  excit- 
ing, I  mean.  You  know  that  the  Baron 
von   Schwerin  has  a  dinner-party?" 

"I  know  that,"  he  assented. 

"Uncle  Theodore  is  going  with  Mr. 
Fischer.  He  was  invited  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  I  understand  that  his  presence 
was  specially  requested." 

Lutchester  stood  for  a  short  time  in  an 
absorbed  and  sombre  silence.  In  the  deep 
blue  twilight  his  face  seemed  to  have 
fallen  into  sterner  lines.  Without  a  doubt 
he  was  disturbed.  Pamela  looked  at  him 
anxiously. 

"Is  anything  the  matter?"  she  asked. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"Nothing  definite,  only  for  the  last  few 
hours  I  have  felt  that  things  here  are 
reaching  a  crisis.  There  is  something 
going  on  around  us,  something  which 
seems  to  fill  Fischer  and  his  friends  with 
confidence,  something  which  I  don't  quite 
understand,  and  which  it  is  my  business  to 
understand.  That  is  really  what  is  worry- 
ing me." 

She  nodded  sympathetically  and 
glanced  around  for  a  moment. 

"Let  me  tell  you  something,"  she  whis- 
pered. "This  evening  my  uncle  came  into 
my  room  just  before  dinner.  There  is  a 
little  safe  built  in  the  wall  for  jewelery. 
He  begged  for  the  loan  of  it.  His  library 
safe,  he  said,  was  out  of  order.  I  couldn  t 
see  what  he  put  in,  but  when  he  had  closed 
the  door  he  stood  looking  at  it  for  a 
moment  curiously.  I  made  some  jesting 
remark  about  its  being  a  treasure  <JoTt, 
but  he  answered  me  seriously.  'You  are 
going  to  sleep  to-night,  Pamela,'  he  said, 
'within  a  few  yards  of  a  dozen  or  so  of 
written  words  which  will  change  the 
world's  history.'  " 

Lutchester  was  listening  intently.  There 
was  a  prolonged  pause. 

"Well?"  he  asked,  at  last. 

She  glanced  at  the  little  Yale  key  which 
hung  from  her  bracelet. 

"Nothing!  I  was  just  wondering  how 
I  should  be  able  to  sleep  through  the 
night  without  opening  the  safe." 

"But  surely  your  uncle  didn't  give  you 
the  key?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  don't  suppose  he  knows  I  have  such 
a  thing,"  she  replied.  "He  has  a  master- 
key  himself  to  all  the  safes,  which  he  used. 
This  is  one  the  housekeeper  gave  me  as 
soon  as  I  arrived." 

Lutchester  looked  out  into  the  darkness. 

"Tell  me,"  he  enquired,  "is  that  your 
house — the  next  one  to  this?" 

"That's  the  old  Hastings'  house,"  she 
assented.  "They  are  all  family  mansions 
along  here." 

"It  looks  an  easy  place  to  burgle,"  he 
remarked. 

She  laughed  quietly. 

"I  should  think  it  would  be,"  she  ad- 
mitted. "There  are  any  quantity  of  down- 
stair windows.  We  don't  have  burglaries 
in  Washington,  though — certainly  not  this 
side  of  the  city." 


A  little  bevy  of  young  people  had  found 
their  way  into  the  gardens.  Lutchester 
waited  until  they  had  passed  out  of  ear- 
shot before  he  spoke  again. 

"I  have  reason  to  believe,"  he  continued, 
"that  in  the  course  of  their  negotiations 
Fischer  has  deposited  with  your  uncle  a 
certain  autograph  letter,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  making  definite  proposals 
to  America  if  she  will  change  her  attitude 
on  the  neutrality  question." 

"The  written  words,"  Pamela  mur- 
mured. 

Lutchester's  hand  suddenly  closed  upon 
her  wrist.  She  was  surprised  to  find  his 
fingers  so  cold,  yet  marvellously  tenacious. 

"You  are  going  to  lose  that  key  and  I 
am  going  to  find  it,"  he  said,  quietly.  "I 
am  sorry — but  you  must." 

"I  am  going  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort," 
Pamela  objected. 

His  fingers  remained  like  a  cold  vise 
upon  her  wrist.  She  made  no  effort  to 
draw  it  away. 

"Listen,"  he  said;  "do  you  believe  that 
the  Hastings-cum-Fisher  party  is  going 
to  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  for 
America?" 

"I  certainly  do  not,"  she  admitted.- 

"Then  do  as  I  beg.  Let  me  take  that 
key  from  your  bracelet.  You  shall  have 
no  other  responsibility." 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
it?" 

"You  must  leave  that  to  me,"  he  an- 
swered. "I  will  tell  you  as  much  as  I 
can.  I  stopped  Nikasti  sailing  for  Japan, 
but  I  made  a  mortal  enemy  of  him  at  the 
same  time.  He  has  come  to  Washington 
to  consult  with  his  ambassador.  They  are 
together  to-night.  It  is  my  mission  to 
convince  them  of  Germany's  duplicity." 

"I  see  .  .  .  And  you  think  that 
these  written  words ?" 

"Give  the  key  to  me,"  he  begged,  "and 
ask  no  questions." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"I  should  object  most  strongly  to  noc- 
turnal disturbers  of  my  slumbers!" 

It  seemed  to  her  that  his  frame  had  be- 
come tenser,  his  tone  harder.  The  grip 
of  his  fingers  was  still  upon  her  wrist. 

"Even  your  objection,"  he  said,  "might 
not  relieve  you  of  the  possibility  of  their 
advent." 

"Don't  be  silly,"  she  answered,  "and, 
above  all,  don't  try  to  threaten  me.  If 
you  want  my  help " 

She  looked  steadfastly  across  at  the 
looming  outline  of  the  Hastings  house. 

"I  do  want  your  help,"  he  assured  her. 

"How  long  should  you  require  the  letter 
for?" 

"One  hour,"  he  replied. 

She  led  him  down  some  steps  on  to  the 
smooth  lawns  which  encircled  the  house. 
They  passed  in  and  out  of  some  gigantic 
shrubs  until  at  last  they  came  to  a  paling. 
She  felt  along  it  for  a  few  yards. 

"There  is  a  gate  there,"  she  told  him. 
"Can  you  do  anything  with  it?" 

It  was  fastened  by  an  old  lock.  He  lift- 
ed it  off  its  hinges,  and  they  both  passed 
through. 

"Keep  behind  the  shrubs  as  much  as  you 
can,"  she  whispered.  "There  is  a  way 
into  the  house  from  the  verandah  here.  ' 

They  reached  at  last  the  shadow  of  the 
building.      She   paused. 

"Wait  here  for  me,"  she  continued.  "I 
would  rather  enter  the  house  without  be- 
ing seen,  if  I  can,  but  it  doesn't  really 
matter.  I  can  make  some  excuse  for  com- 
ing back.  Don't  move  from  where  vou 
are." 

She    glided    away    from    him    and    dis- 
appeared.     Lutchester   waited,    standing 
well  back   in  the   shadow  of  the  shi 
Continued  on  page  76. 
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The  story  of  YJW.C.A.  co-operation  behind  the  lines   told   in   picture.     The  man   at  the   front 
has   come   to   know    and   appreciate   the   comforts   that   the   "Y"  offers   him. 


Editor's  Note.  —  Mr. 
Allenson  is  becoming 
very  well  known  to 
MacLean's  readers. 
This  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  best  short 
stories  he  has  done. 
If".  B.  King,  who  illus- 
trates the  story,  is  oni 
of  the  best  known  of 
magazine  artists  and 
his  work  is  to  appear 
often      in      MacLean's. 
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Drop  Behind 

and  Lose  Two 


By  A.  C.  Allenson 

Who  wrote  "The  Tale  of  the  Joyful  Jane,"  "By  the  Tip 
of  an  Eyelash,"  etc. 

Illustrated   by   W.    B  .    K  i  n  g 


of  the  firm  of  which 
I  am  a  hibernating 
partner  —  stocks, 
bonds,  things  of  that 
descrip  tion 
that  fluctu- 
ate. How 
ever  he  came 
to  be  the 
father  of 
such  a  daugh- 
ter as  Kate  is 
one  of  the 
most  pro- 
foundly baf- 
fling secrets 
of  mysterious 
Nature,  for 
Uncle  Ben, 
with    all    fit- 


\  snappy-eyed,   frivolous 
French  maid 


MARMADUKE  flipped  his  cigarette 
butt  away,  rested  his  elbows  on 
the  arms  of  his  chair,  and  joined 
his  finger  tips  together.  I  was  his  guest 
over  Sunday  at  the  Golf  Club.  There  was 
a  little  dance  at  a  house  near  by,  to  which 
we  had  been  invited,  so  we  dined  comfort- 
ably at  the  club,  and  had  an  hour  or  so 
before  we  need  start  out.  The  crowd  had 
gone  and  the  place  was  ours.  Marmaduke 
was  in  reminiscent  mood. 
*         *         * 

It  was  the  morning  after  the  night  be- 
fore. Emphatically  so!  he  declared.  I 
breakfasted  late.  Felt  somewhat  jazzy 
as  I  toddled  up  to  the  links.  Florida,  you 
know,  in  January.  On  the  veranda  I  dis- 
cerned a  frightful  swarm  of  bees  of  the 
unwinged,  male  persuasion,  buzzing  round 
a  girl  dressed  in  white.  Closer  approach 
showed  the  flower  to  be  none  other  than 
my  own  cousin  Kate.  I  was  and  am  fran- 
tically fond  of  my  cousin  Kate.  She  is 
not  one  of  the  class  of  cousins  one  esteems 
solely  for  their  moral  worth.  A  perpetual 
delight  to  me  was,  and  is,  my  cousin   Kate. 

She  is  the  daughter  of  my  uncle — he's 
the  head  and  most  of  the  rest  of  the  body 


ting  respect,  is  somewhat  of  a 
buster.  He  has  toyed  so  inces- 
santly with  things  that  fluctu- 
ate that  he  perpetually  fluctu- 
ates between  an  office  in  the 
business  quarter  and  Abraham's  bosom. 
Outwardly  his  resemblance,  facially,  to  a 
bottle  of  tabasco  sauce  is  most  striking. 
Well,  when  Kate  saw  me  in  the  offing 
she  waved  the  apiary  aside  and  came  run- 
ning down  to  meet  me.  I  lost  the  jazzy 
feeling  immediately. 

"Marmaduke,  do  you  want  to  be  a 
duck?"  she  asked,  her  hands  on  the  lapels 
of  my  coat. 

"Do  you  mean  a  lovey-dovey  duck,  or 
something  whose  feathers  you  wish  to 
see  fly?"  I  enquired. 

"A  lovey-dovey  duck,"  she  answered, 
most  alluringly. 

"I  yearn  for  the  chance  most  fright- 
fully," I  told  her. 

"Then  ask  me  to  play  golf  with  you," 
she  said. 

O  O  we  wafted  the  hive  away  and  set  out, 
^  deciding  that  caddies  were  an  extrav- 
agance one  ought  not  to  afford.  We  had 
reached  the  sixth  green  on  which  Kate 
ran  down  a  perfectly  stunning  putt.  Then 
a  baffling  thing  happened.  She  threw 
away  her  putter,  and  began  to  rub  her 
eyes  with   her  handkerchief.     As   I   am 


wonderfully  adept  at  removing  flies 
from  the  eyes  of  pretty  girls  I  leaped  to 
her  assistance. 

"Don't  rub,  Kate,  let  me  get  it  out,"  I 
cried. 

"Can't  you  see  I  am  crying?"  she  an- 
swered, rather  pippily. 

"How  can  I  see,  dear,  with  that  white 
postage  stamp  in  the  way?"  I  remon- 
strated. "But  not  really,  Kate?"  Then 
I  saw  that  she  really  was. 

"It  is  about  Harry,"  she  said  wearily 
and  tearily. 

"Harry!"  1  mused.  There  were  piles 
of  Harrys,  but,  running  over  them,  I 
could  not  spot  one  whom  a  girl  like  Kate 
would  be  in  the  least  likely  to  weep  over. 

"Of  course  you  don't  know  him,"  she 
said.  "You  were  in  Europe  the  year  he 
came  over  here.  Harry  Mordaunt,  Cap- 
tain Harry  Mordaunt." 

"One  of  your  casualties,  I  suppose?" 
I  asked. 

"Don't!  Dont!"  she  cried.  One  saw 
she  was  in  real  distress.  Then  she  took 
from  her  pocket  a  cutting  from  a  six 
weeks'  old  Canadian  newspaper.  It  was 
a  long,  long  list  of  casualties — hundreds 
of  them — I  found  the  name  near  the  top 
— Captain  Harry  Mordaunt  of  such  and 
such  regiment,  and  an  address  somewhere, 
obviously  a  business  office. 

"Probably  he  is  all  right  by  this  time," 
I  tried  to  comfort  her.  "Most  of  the  casu- 
alties are  not  very  serious,  and  the  boys 
are  glad  to  get  a  pass  to  Blighty." 

"  AAT  E  went  back  to  town  presently  and 
'  '  I  wired  to  Ottawa.  The  reply  came 
next  day  saying  that  Captain  Mordaunt's 
injury  was  not  serious  and  that,  probably, 
he  was  on  his  way  home  on  three  months' 
leave.  It  was  very  pleasant  for  Kate  and 
for  me.  Kate  was  so  grateful  in  such  a 
nice  way. 

"He  was  rather  silly,"  she  said  next 
day,  as  we  sat  on  the  beach.  "Irish,  you 
know,  and  frightfully  impulsive.  Rather 
like  the  kind  of  awfully  nice  Irishmen 
one  reads  about  in  Lever's  books — polite, 
chivalrous,  but  quite  unpractical.  The 
kind  of  people  whose  men  hunt  four  days 
a  week  in  pink  and  cords,  and  whose  per- 
fectly delicious  women  live  almost  in  the 
saddle,  and  who  never  have  any  money, 
and  whose  house  roofs  always  let  in  the 
rain.  Harry  came  to  this  side  and  worked 
on  a  newspaper — sixty  dollars  a  month 
was  all  the  mean  things  gave  him — but  he 
was  so  tremendously  ambitious,  anil  had 
such  great,  ideas,  that  when  he  talked  to 
you  about  business  you  were  quite  certain 
he  would  be  a  millionaire  in  a  year  or  two. 
And  most  persuasive  he  was — but  very, 
very  silly   and   sentimental." 

"Made  the  most  fearfully  persuasive 
love  to  you?"  I  suggested. 

"And  I  was  the  most  brutal  of  little 
beasts  to  him,"  she  said,  whipping  out  the 
postage   stamp  once  more.     "When    the 
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war  came  in  1914  he  rushed  to  see  me. 
\\  e  were  in  the  country  then." 

"  'There's  war,  Kate,'  he  said.  'I  came 
out  to  say  good-bye  to  you.' 

'"Why,  mere  are  you  going,  Harry?' 
I  asked. 

"  'To  the  nearest  enlistment  place,'  ho 
told  me. 

"  'But  you  are  not  going  to  fight. 
Harry?'  I  said,  horribly  scared.  'You 
have  your  fortune  to  make,  and  to  become 

a    millionaire,    and .'     Well,    I    didn't 

remind  him  of  all  the  plans  we  had  made. 

"  'It  is  fearfully  hard,'  he  said. 

"  'But  you  need  not  go,  Harry,'  I  told 
him.    'I  positively  will  not  let  you  go.' 

"  'I  must  go,  Kate,'  he  replied.  He  had 
never  been  obstinate  before,  and  I  loved 
to  think  that  I  could  turn  him  round  my 
little  finger.  Now  I  knew  it  was  not  so, 
and  for  the  moment  it  made  me  angry  and 
jealous. 

"  'Have  they  sent  for  you?'    1  asked. 

'"No,  dear,  they  never  send  for  us,'  he 
answered  in  a  proud  way  that  made  me 
1 — like  him  all  the  more.  'When  the  stan- 
dard goes  up  we  have  usually  been  some- 
where round.  Why,  Kate,  my  fathers — 
all  that  have  gone  before  me  —  would 
haunt  me  to  my  grave,  and  disown  me  in 
the  next  world  if  I  hung  back.    We  simply 

l  i't  do  it   if  we  would.' 

"  'Then  I  don't  count  at  all?'  I  said,  like 
a  little  idiot. 

"  'Yes,  before  all,  except  that,'  he  told 
me.  'And  I  am  going  among  other  things 
because  I  know  when  the  surprise  has 
passed  you  would  be  ashamed  of  me  if  I 
did  not  go.' 

"I  was  horribly  mean  and  bitter,  Marm- 
aduke,  and  I  told  him  that  if  he  cared  for 
fighting  more  than  he  did  for  me  he  might 
good-bye  and  go.  We  just  shook 
hands,  but  one  minute  after  he  had  gone 
I  would  have  given  everything  I  had — 
well,  you  know,  Marmy  dear,"  and  I 
nodded. 

"And  you  never  wrote  to  him,  Kate?" 
I  asked. 

"Only  seventeen  times,"  she  replied, 
again  tearily,  and  dabbed  her  eyes  with 
the  ball  into  which  she  had  made  her 
handkerchief.  "I  got  back  nine  postcards 
and  eight  letters.  You  know  the  kind  of 
postcards,  all  ready  printed.  'I  am  well,' 
'I  am  not  well,'  'It  is  fine,'  'It  is  raining,' 
and  you  cross  out  the  untrue  parts.  I 
sent  him  parcels  of  things,  socks,  smoking 
things,  candy,  and  cakes.  The  letters  he 
wrote  were  the  most  fearfully  stilted 
things,  'Dear  Miss  Hampson,'  they  began. 
"Of  course,  he  knew  that  those  blighters, 
the  censors,  would  read  them,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"Yes,  I  thought  of  that,"  she  replied. 
'Still,  if  he  had  said  'Dear  Kate,'  and  the 
Germans  had  got  hold  of  the  letter  it  could 
not  have  given  them  much  aid  or  comfort. 
The  last  two  lots  of  cake  I  made  myself 
and  I  wished  to  know  if  he  liked  them 
especially." 

"Of  course,  he  would  like  them,  most 
frightfully,"  I  told  her.  "Boys  in  the 
trenches  have  camels'  appetites  and  goats' 
digestions.  Anything  at  all  in  reason 
they  can  down.  If  the  stuff  is  too  utterly 
baffling  they  feed  it  to  the  German  pri- 
soners as  reprisals  for  Ruhleben  and 
Wittenberg.  The  Boche  can  expect  no 
mercy  from    the   Canadian." 

She  was  silent  for  a  bit,  which  showed 
she  was  framing  up  something. 

"He  is  coming  back  for  three  months, 
Marmaduke,"  she  mused.  "And  I — am — 
just — going — home." 

That  was  the  way  she  said  it,  one 
little    hand     punching    firmly    into     the 


palm  of  the  other.     Of  course,  one  rea- 
lized that  she  would  go  too. 

"Father  means  to  stay  till  the  end  of 
March,  and  he  does  not  approve  of  Harry 
— nothing  in  the  least 
personal,  you  know — 
but  he  declares  that  it 
is  ridiculous,  and  that 
nothing  less  than 
twenty  thousand  a 
year  would  keep  my 
husband  out  of  the 
bankruptcy  courts.  I 
mean    to    show    him."  l«^C 

Well,  it  sounded 
very  fine.  On  paper  it 
would  look  good,  ex- 
cept the  kind  of  paper 
they  make  bills  out  on. 

"I  have  told  father 
I   am   just   downright 
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Then  a  baffling  thing 
happened.  She  began 
to  rub  her  eyes  with 
her  handkerchief.  "It 
is  about  Harry,"  she 
said. 


bottom — no  end  of  a  good  sort — and  he 
only  fluctuated  moderately.  So  I  escorted 
Kate  and  her  French  maid,  Hortense,  up 
North.  There  they  settled  down  peace- 
fully for  about  two  days. 
Then  Kate  began  to  get 
frightfully  fidgetty  about 
Harry.  We  wired  to  Ottawa, 
but  the  chappies  there  were 
a  bit  indefinite.  Got  to  be 
careful,  I  suppose,  about  ship 
sailings  and  so  forth;  but 
Vate  was  not  in  the 
least   satisfied. 

"I  want  to  go  to 
Ottawa,  M  a  r  m  a  - 
duke,"  she  said.  "1 
think  if  I  saw  the 
authorities  there  I 
might  be  able  to  get 
some  precise  inform- 
ation." 

It  was  most  pro- 
bable, I  thought. 
Kate  has  a  way  with 
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ashamed  of  staying  here,"  she  continued, 
"with  all  the  work  to  be  done  to  help  on 
the  Allies,  and  our  own  boys  particularly. 
They  told  me  you  were  leaving,  Marma- 
duke!" 

"Yes,  the  doctor  says  I  am  all  right,  so 
I  thought  I  would  run  up  and  see  how 
things  are,"  I  told  her. 

"Well,  I  am  going  North  with  you,"  she 
said.  "You  know  father  thinks  I  am  only 
just  out  of  my  cradle,  and  cannot  go  about 
alone.  He  will  let  me  go  under  your 
wing.  Hortense  will  come,  too,  and  she 
and  I  will  take  a  small  apartment  till 
father  comes  home.  Then  we  will  be  on 
hand  whatever  happens." 

Uncle  Ben  made  less  fuss  than  I 
though  the  dear  old  blighter  would. 
He's  a  patriotic  sort  of  buster  down  at 


her,  and  military  chappies  are  quite 
human.  In  the  end,  the  three  of  us,  Kate, 
Hortense,  and  I,  set  out  for  Ottawa,  to 
see  about  this  person  whom  Kate  had  told 
to  go  away,  and,  in  essence,  bidden  to 
roll  his  own  hoop  without  the  least  regard 
to  her. 

So  we  fared  forth  to  Ottawa,  inter- 
viewed sundry  and  several  official  lads. 
I  did  the  preamble  to  the  act,  then  Kate 
took  up  the  details.  There  were  artillery, 
and  infantry,  and  cavalry,  and  aviation, 
and  departmental  chaps,  and  Kate  had 
them  as  old  Hindenberg  never  could  get 
them.  Polite!  That  wasn't  the  word  for 
it.  Kate,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  sport- 
ingest  little  girls,  and  she  had  official, 
civil  and  military  Canada  as  a  sort  of 
retinue.         We    stayed    at   the    Chateau 
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Laurier,  and  the  flowers  that  were  sent 
in  every  day  would  have  stocked  a  fash- 
ionable florist  to  repletion.  She  had  to 
buy  an  extra  valise  to  hold  the  buttons  and 
badges  she  annexed  as  tribute  tokens.  The 
lads  were  nice  about  Harry,  but  the  en- 
thusiasm was  not  quite  the  same.  This 
we  did  elicit,  that  he  was  due  any  minute, 
and  would  have  to  report  to  Ottawa,  as 
he  was  to  be  assigned  to  some  special  tem- 
porary duty. 

Then  Kate  was  keen  to  get  back  home 
as  she  was  sure  he  would  hustle  along  that 
way,  and,  of  course,  it  would  not  look  quite 
proper  considering  the  terms  on  which 
they  had  parted,  for  him  to  find  her  hunt- 
ing for  him  so  openly.  About  a  thousand 
or  so  of  her  slaves  promised  to  wire  her 
the  minute  he  turned  up,  so  things  seemed 
in  order.  Some  of  the  artful  young 
blighters  strongly  advised  against  leaving 
so  soon,  as  they  said  a  most  frightful 
storm  was  coming  on.  But  it  was  no 
good;  we  went  aboard  the  night  train. 

"Kate!"  I  said.  "All  that  is  needed  to 
end  this  war  is  for  you  to  walk  a  step 
or  so  ahead  of  these  soldier  boys  in  the 
direction  of  Berlin.  They  would  be  strol- 
ling down  Unter  den  Linden  in  about 
two  weeks  after." 

"Bully  boys,  aren't  they?"  she  said. 
"They  like  me  because  of  Harry,  don't 
you  know.  In  a  way  I  belong  to  the 
family." 

And  I  observed:  "Just  so!" 

V\Z"ELL,  those  weather  sharps  turned 
vv  out  perfectly  right  after  all.  We 
had  scarcely  started  when  a  most  fright- 
ful blizzard  blew  up — wind,  you  know,  and 
clouds  of  snow.  There  was  a  snow  plough, 
or  something  of  that  description,  sent  to 
keep  the  track  clear,  and  the  bally  thing 
got  off  the  line.  There  we  were,  neatly 
boxed  up,  and  the  snow  meantime  drift- 
ing yards  high.  Kate  and  Hortense  went 
to  bed  and  I  headed  for  the  smoking  sec- 
tion. It  looked  pretty  snug,  so  I  dropped 
into  a  chair  and  took  out  a  pipe.  There 
were  three  other  Johnnies  scattered 
round,  affable,  chirpy  kind  of  blighters, 
and  everybody  talking  war.  That's  the 
way  in  Ontario  and  the  West.  War's  the 
business.  Stay  with  it,  stick  it  out  to  a 
winning  finish,  no  matter  what  it  costs. 

Then  when  conversation  was  losing 
steam  a  bit  the  curtain  at  the  door  was 
drawn  aside  and  two  soldier  lads  came 
in,  captain  and  lieutenant.  On  the  cap- 
tain's coat  was  a  little  white  and  violet 
ribbon.  Military  Cross  laddie!  On  his 
left  sleeve  were  four  little  gold  stripes, 
run  up  from  the  cuff.  Four  times  he  had 
been  found  by  the  Boche.  He  was  one  of 
those  chappies  you  take  a  fancy  to  on 
sight.  Middle  height,  sturdily  built,  blue 
eyes,  the  red  and  white  complexion  of  a 
girl.  He  had  little  to  say  and  then  mostly 
to  his  companion,  a  tall,  dark,  rather 
gloomy  looking  chap.  He  spoke  the  crisp, 
clear,  perfectly  enunciated  English  one 
finds  nowhere  just  as  in  Dublin  among 
the  cultivated  classes.  After  a  cigarette 
or  two  he  went  off  to  turn  in  for  the  night, 
but  his  companion  stayed.  And  pretty 
soon  he  got  loosened  up  a  bit  and  began  to 
talk  war,  in  answer  to  baiting  questions. 

Thirty  months  the  two  had  been  in  the 
trenches,  he  said.  They  were  just  back 
for  the  first  trip  home.  He  seemed,  in  a 
_  reserved  but  polite  way,  as  if  he  didn't 
want  to  talk.  Then  it  came  out  that  he 
was  going  down  to  New  York  to  see  his 
mother,  and  that  thawed  him  out.  She 
didn't  know  he  was  coming,  and  he  was 
as  excited  as  a  boy,  and  one  thing  led  to 
another  till  we  got  him  fairly  into  the  war 
zone.  It  was  great!  The  blizzard  beat- 
ing the  snow  against  the  windows.  Every- 


thing snug  and  comfortable,  and  those 
names  running  off  the  boy's  tongue  as  if 
they  had  been  home-town  streets — Ypres, 
the'  hellish  salient,  Festubert.  Givenchy, 
the  Somme,  Loos,  Lens,  Pc>eringhe, 
Dickebusch.  Plug  Street,  Hyde  Park  Cor- 
ner, and  a  dozen  other  places !  The  boy's 
slow,  drawling  voice,  his  face  half  hid- 
den, as  he  looked  at  his  outstretched  boots, 
and  the  tale  of  trench  life,  as  one  might 
relate  a  dream.  Not  a  word  of  boasting, 
not  a  hint  of  self,  alwavs  the  other 
chappie  doing  the  fine  thing — and  the 
whole  thing  a  damned  evil,  foul,  brutish 
business,  that  had  to  be  done,  just  had  to 
be  done,  and  would  be  done.  Most  won- 
derful tale!  I  wished  Kate  could  have 
heard  it. 

SOMEBODY  asked  the  laddie  the  usual 
kinds  of  foolish  questions  about  the 
biggest  things  he  had  seen.  He  made  no 
answer  for  a  time,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
wasn't  going  to  notice  it,  then  he  sud- 
denlv  spoke. 

"Finest  army  I  have  seen!"  He  re- 
peated the  question.  "The  Old  Contemp- 
tibles,  the  boys  that  died,  the  first  British 
Army.  The  rest  of  us  that  came  later 
had  a  chance.  They  went  to  die,  knew  it, 
and  went  to  it  as  men  to  meet  their  girls. 
You  hear  about  what  we  did,  and  so  on, 
but  not  much  about  them,  for  they  are  in 
their  graves.  Greatest  sight?  The  Irish 
Guards  going  over  the  top  in  front  of 
Ypres.  Parading  through  hell  with  a 
machine  gun  in  the  hand  of  every  devil 
spitting  at  them.  When  a  man  dropped 
the  next  closed  up,  no  fuss,  perfect  ranks, 
and  then  the  whirlwind  charge!  The 
Prussian  Guard  is  good,  in  the  bunch,  the 
Bavarian  good,  too,  but  the  Paddies  went 
through  them  like  a  circus  girl  through 
a  paper  hoop.  We  Canucks  watched  them, 
and  it  made  the  heart  leap  into  your 
throat.  We  got  up  on  top 'of  the  trenches 
and  yelled  for  the  sheer  glory  of  it  till  our 
throats  nigh  burst.  The  Boche  might 
have  wiped  us  out  as  we  stood,  but  he 
was  as  dazed  with  the  sight  as  we  were." 

"Biggest  thing  I  was  ever  in!"  He 
paused  a  moment. 

"In  a  way  I  was  in  it,  and  yet  I  wasn't," 
he  continued.  "Got  plugged,  and  they 
yanked  me  along  with  them.  While  it  was 
going  on  I  was  on  the  trench  bottom.  The 
man  who  went  out  just  now  could  tell  you 
better  all  about  it—but  he  wouldn't.  It 
was  the  second  battle  of  Ypres.  You 
know  how  they  cracked  us  up  about  it. 
Barred  the  road  to  the  Channel  ports  and 
so  on.  It  was  a  near  go.  How  near  we 
only  realized  later.  There  was  a  wood 
at  the  top  of  the  slope,  jammed  with 
Fritzies — machine  guns,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  The  order  came  to  take  the  wood. 
The  officers  thought  it  might  be  a  mistake 
and  asked  confirmation.  It  came — and 
over  we  went.  It  was  some  fight  in  and 
out  and  round  about  the  trees.  Talk 
about  hide  and  seek  and  picnic  parties! 
It  was  a  hell  of  a  mix-up.  Machine  guns 
in  little  bushes,  and  a  free  for  all — all 
round  the  mulberry  bush.  Nothing  asked, 
nothing  given  away,  bloody  war  to  the 
death.  We  had  seen  what  they  did  to  a 
pal  or  two  of  ours  whom  they  caught.  We 
got  'em  out.  It  was  a  baddish  spot, 
trees,  you  know,  make  a  fine  artillery 
mark,  and  they  would  pepper  that  wood 
till  the  cows  came  home.  So  we  decided  to 
move  on  a  bit. 

"There  was  a  trench  down  the  slope 
so  we  went  for  it  and  bundled  the  Boche 
out.  We  counted  noses  when  we  got  there, 
sixty-two  men  with  three  machine  guns, 
seven  big  guns  away  back  of  us  sending 
over  things  now  and  again.  Seven,  with 
orders   not  to   exceed   25    shells   a   day. 


Those  were  the  times.  We  just  hadn't 
got  the  shells  to  use,  and  had  to  make  out 
as  best  we  could  with  rifle  fire.  Air 
full  of  shells,  but  all  coming  the  wrong 
way.  Then  hell  broke  out  on  us.  No  get- 
ting back,  for  nothing  could  live  on  the 
slope.  Sixty-two  boys  and  three  machine 
guns.  Two  or  three  of  us  useless  at  the 
trench  bottom.  Seven  times  the  Fritzies 
came,  and  seven  times  went  back.  We 
had  'em  again  at  night,  but  they  only 
got  to  the  trench  once,  and  we  had  more 
defences  for  the  parapet  in  the  morning. 
Grub  gone,  water  gone.  We  saw  the 
smoke  of  their  trains,  back  of  the  lines, 
bringing  up  reinforcements  to  rub  out 
our  bit  of  a  line.  Then  the  ammunition 
stock  began  to  worry  us. 

"  'Enough  for  ten  minutes  more,  boys,' 
said  the  Loot.  'No  Kamerad  business! 
Stick  it!     Stick  it!' 

"Up  they  came  again,  massed  forma- 
tion, and  the  boys  took  toll  of  them  as  a 
machine  reaper  does  in  a  wheat  field. 
Again  they  went  back.  You  could  hear 
their  officers  barking  curses,  but  they 
would  not  face  it.  It  was  the  wind-up 
for  us. 

"  'Bayonets,  boys!'  the  order  came. 
'When  they  come  again,  up  and  over. 
We'll  go  west  fighting,  taking  a  few 
along.'  There  was  the  still  music  of  the 
steel,  and  the  minutes  went  by.  That's 
the  hard  time.  Foot  on  the  step,  ready 
to  go  over.  Never  get  quite  used  to  it. 
You  begin  to  think  about  things,  your 
folks,  your  girl,  and  what  you've  done  and 
wish  you  hadn't,  and  why  the  hell  they 
don't  come  on  and  have  it  over  and  done 
with. 

"  'You  wish  you  had  never  been  a  soldier, 
and  then  glad  you  are  one,  and  you  won- 
der if  the  old  life  was  real,  the  places,  the 
folks,  the  girls.  So  we  waited  for  the  peg- 
ging out,  but  the  Boche  never  came  again. 
Why,  we  couldn't  make  out.  We  were 
more  than  half  crazy,  and,  like  a  lot  of 
damned  idiots,  the  lads  made  up  a  party 
that  night  and  did  a  raid  on  their  own. 

"They  relieved  us  that  morning.  The 
papers  gave  us  puffs,  and  it  was  all 
mighty  fine.  Blocked  the  road  to  Calais, 
they  told  us,  but  it  was  the  hell  of  a  block 
— sixty-two  men  and  three  machine  guns. 
Well,  I'll  turn  in.  Pretty  windy,  but  the 
Flanders  winds  were  worse.  The  snow 
looks  cold,  but  it's  warm  to  the  mud  and 
water  of  a  Flanders  trench." 

I  followed  him  out.  "I  wonder,"  I  said 
to  him,  "if  you  know  a  man  in  whom  I 
am  rather  interested,  Captain  Harry 
Mordaunt?" 

"Just  a  little  bit,"  grinned  the  lad.  "He 
was  the  officer  in  command  of  the  for- 
ward trench.  Got  the  Military  Cross  for 
it.  If  you  want  to  see  him,  better  wait 
till  the  morning.  He  was  the  man  who 
came  into  the  smoking  room  with  me." 

IN  the  morning  I  rose  rather  late.  The 
ear  in  which  Kate  and  Hortense  were 
in  had  been  made  up  for  the  day.  Hor- 
tense was  reading,  but  no  Kate  was  in 
sight. 

"She  went  out  that  way  some  time 
ago,"  explained  Hortense.  She  was  quite 
a  wise  kind  of  a  girl,  with  black,  snappy 
eyes. 

I  went  in  the  direction  indicated,  a  feel- 
ing in  my  heart  that  I  had  suddenly  be- 
come rather  superfluous.  My  fears  were 
justified.  On  the  outer  platform,  regard 
of  the  nippy  cold  were  my  cousin 
Kate  and  young  Captain  Mordaunt.  That 
would  never  do.  The  child  would  have 
pneumonia.  I  brought  them  in,  almost  as 
frightfully  fiercely  as  Uncle  Ben  would 
have  done.  Mordaunt  seemed  a  cheery 
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Labor  Will   Demand  State  Control 


Englinh    Labor  Leader  Lays  Down  Pro- 
gram for  After  the  War. 

IT  is  obvious  to  even  the  most  superficial 
observer  that  Great  Britain  will  face  tre- 
mendous problems  of  readjustment  after  the 
war.  If  these  problems  can  be  solved  without 
serious  class  conflict  the  brand  of  statesman- 
ship employed  will  indeed  have  to  be  high. 
The  nation  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  already 
feeling  the  throes  of  readjustment  and  there 
have  been  sharp  discussions  of  conditions  to 
follow.  One  of  the  most  notable  statements 
so  far  made  appears  in  The  Contemporary 
Review  from  the  Honorable  Arthur  Hender- 
son, formerly  a  member  of  the  War  Council 
and  the  recognized  spokesman  of  labor.  He 
presents  a  statement  of  what  labor  will  de- 
mand after  the  war,  saying  in  part: 

Our  programme  of  reconstruction  starts 
from  the  assumption  that  the  individualist 
system  of  capitalist  production  has  broken 
down.  It  was  discredited  by  its  results  before 
the  war;  it  was  superseded  when  war  came 
because  it  proved  to  be  impossible  to  adapt  it 
to  national  needs  in  time  of  war.  But  an 
economic  system  which  degraded  and  demoral- 
ized its  victims  in  time  of  peace  and  was  found 
to  be  useless  in  time  of  war  stands  totally 
condemned.  To  attempt  to  restore  it  would 
be  madness.  Organized  democracy  does  not 
want  to  restore  it.  We  set  our  faces  reso- 
lutely against  any  proposal  which  will  have 
the  effect  of  re-establishing  this  system  of 
private  ownership  and  competitive  adminis- 
tration of  land  and  capital.     In   its  place  we 
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seek  to  set  up  a  social  and  economic  order 
based  on  a  deliberately  planned  co-operation 
in  production  and  distribution  which  will 
guarantee  the  widest  possible  freedom  for  all 
classes  and  both  sexes  and  involve  the  exploi- 
tation or  subjection  of  none.  As  a  first  step 
in  the  direction  of  this  new  social  order  we 
claim  for  every  member  of  the  community  the 
fullest  measure  of  social  protection  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure  by  means  of  the  universal  en- 
forcement of  a  minimum  standard  of  sub 
enre,  of  leisure,  of  health,  of  education.  A 
beginning  had  been  made  before  the  war  in 
the  organization  of  this  social  protection  by 
means  of  Minimum  Wage  Acts,  Public  Health 

.  Factory  Acts,  Education  Acts,  Com- 
pensation Acts,  Truck  Acts,  and  the  like; 
we  propose  to  carry  that  process  to  its 
logical  conclusion  by  suitable  amendments 
and  extensions  of  such  legislation.     The  first 

»f  the  policy  of  a  national  minimum  will 
come  with  the  demobilization  of  the  fighting 
forces  and  the  discharge  of  the  munition 
workers.  To  flood  the  labor  market  with  some 
eight  million  wage-earners — discharged  sold- 
•id  munition  workers  —  would 
produce  an  unparalleled  dislocation  and  in- 
volve the  whole  wage-earning  class  in  ruin. 
Unemployment   will   depress   the   standard   of 

M,  the  reduction  of  wages  will  bring  about 
a  terrible  degradation  of  the  workers'  stan- 
dard of  life.  This  calamity  can  only  be 
averted  by  the  deliberate  prevention  of  un- 
employment by  national  organization.  The 
labor  party,  therefore,  insists  that  not  only 
shall  demobilization  be  gradual,  but  that  suit- 
able provision  shall  be  made  against  any 
worker  being  turned  adrift  without  resources 
when  the  munition  factories  cease  production 
and  the  war  trades  languish  and  die.  We  also 
insist  that  the  obligation  to  find  work  for  the 
workers  is  national,  and  that  until  it  is  found 
the  Government  must  maintain  them.  We 
shall  expect  the  Government  rigorously  to 
maintain  the  workers'  wage  standard,  and 
to  prevent  capitalist  employers  tampering 
with  wages;  but  also  to  take  considered  steps 
to  prevent  unemployment.  Many  urgently 
needed  public  works  will  have  to  be  instantly 
taken  in  hand  to  this  end — the  building  of 
houses  for  the  rural  and  urban  population 
.  whose  present  "homes"  would  be  despised  by 
an  intelligent  Hottentot:  the  remaking  and 
improvement  of  roads,  railways,  canals;  the 
reclamation  of  land,  afforestation,  the  de- 
velopment of  agriculture;  further,  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  labor  market  will  be  relieved  by- 
raising  the  school-leaving  age  to  sixteen,  by 
shortening  the  hours  of  labor,  especially  for 
young  people,  and  diminishing  the  amount 
of  overtime.  The  governing  consideration 
must  be  to  distribute  employment  as  widely 
as  possible,  to  close  every  possible  avenue  of 
unemployment,  and  to  use  all  the  resources  of 
the  State  to  find  productive  work  for  every 
man  and  woman  who  needs  it. 

The  effort  to  meet  these  demands,  which  ad- 
mit of  no  qualification,  will  lead  to  that  scien- 
tific organization  of  industry  for  which  the 
labor  party  has  always  stood.  We  want  to  see 
industry  organized  on  the  basis  of  democratic 
control,    with    a    consequent    elimination     of 
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"profiteering,"  whether  by  individual  capi- 
talists or  by  great  interests  in  more  or  less 
open  alliance  with  the  State.  Neither  State 
capitalism  nor  State  socialism  is  our  objec- 
tive, but  rather  industrial  democracy.  We 
shall,  therefore,  resist  every  proposal  to  hand 
back  to  private  hands  the  great  industries  and 
services  which  have  come  under  the  control 
of  the  community  during  the  war.  Not  only 
large  undertakings  like  the  railways,  shipping, 
and  the  mines,  but  many  important  processes 
and  enterprises  such  as  the  purchase  and  dis- 
tribution of  raw  material  and  of  staple 
articles  of  food  have  been  wholly  or  in  part 
"nationalized,"  and  the  labor  party,  far  from 
wishing  to  relax  this  form  of  control  or  to 
reverse  it,  wishes  to  see  it  extended  and 
strengthened.  There  are  other  things  that 
are  ripe  for  nationalization  as  well  as  the 
great  industries  and  services.  Among  them  we 
place  the  profit-making  industrial  insurance 
companies,  whose  activities  so  wastefully  and 
unnecessarily  complicate  the  work  of  the  de- 
partments which  administer  the  Health  In- 
surance Act,  and  the  Friendly  Societies.  And 
we  are  wholly  opposed  to  the  creation  of  new 
"interests"  like  the  proposed  Electrical  Trust. 
That  the  erection  of  a  score  of  gigantic  power- 
stations  to  generate  electricity  for  industrial 
and  social  purposes  is  a  wise  and  necessary- 
measure  we  heartily  agree;  but  it  would  be 
a  disaster  if  such  an  enterprise  were  to  fall 
into  private  hands.  It  must  be  a  national 
undertaking,  with  proper  arrangements  for 
municipal  co-operation  in  the  local  distribu- 
tion of  light,  heat,  and  power  at  the  cheapest 
possible  rates;  and  this  alone  will  create  a 
miniature  revolution  in  the  homes  of  the 
people  by  the  saving  of  labor  and  the  elimin- 
ation of  dirt  and  waste  that  it  would  entail. 
All  the  reforms  we  advocate  have  as  their 
ultimate  object  a  general  increase  of  social  as 
w?ll    as    economic    freedom,    a    steady     im- 
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provement  in  manners  and  morals,  as  well  as 
of  material  circumstance;  and  accordingly  the 
labor  party  does  not  propose  to  allow  the 
manufacture  and  the  sale  of  drink  to  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  those  who  derive  profit 
from  the  encouragement  of  habits  of  ex- 
cessive drinking.  Our  policy  in  this  matter 
is  to  leave  it  to  the  people  themselves  to  de- 
cide locally  whether  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
liquor  within  their  boundaries,  or  to  reduce 
the  number  of  licences  and  determine  the 
conditions  under  which  they  should  be  held, 
and  if  they  decide  to  grant  licences  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  shall  be  under  private  or 
any  form  of  public  control.  We  propose  also 
to  extend  the  activities  of  municipalities. 
The  organization  of  such  socially  useful  ser- 
vices as  the  supply  of  milk  and  coal,  as  well 
as  the  extension  of  local  enterprise  in  housing 
and  town-planning,  the  laying  out  of  parks 
and  public  places  for  purposes  of  healthy  re- 
creation, are  developments  which  we  shall 
seek  to  foster  in  every  possible  way. 

The  great  battles  of  the  future  will,  how- 
ever, not  be  fought  upon  these  issues,  in  re- 
gard to  which  there  is  scarcely  any  opposition 
that  can  be  called  intelligent;  but  in  the 
matter  of  national  finance  and  methods  of 
taxation.  Here  the  labor  party,  as  the  party 
of  the  people,  have  a  duty  and  opportunity 
more  onerous  in  the  degree  to  which  it  if 
faithful  to  the  underlying  democratic  idea 
of  equality  and  mutual  service  upon  which  its 
policy  is  consciously  founded.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  difficulties  that 
will  face  the  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
who  will  in  future  have  to  raise  revenue  to 
meet  the  annual  charges  of  a  public  debt  of 
something  like  7,000  millions,  not  to  mention 
the  expenses  of  central  and  local  government 
which  may  probably  reach  the  total  of  a  thou- 
sand millions  a  year.  By  the  measures  the 
various  parties  will  propose  to  meet  the  finan- 
cial obligations  of  the  war  and  the  cost  of  re- 
construction the  public  will  be  able  to  judge 
which  of  them  places  national  interest  above 
the  claims  of  classes.  Our  policy  is  fixed  and 
clear.  We  stand  for  a  system  of  taxation 
which  will  place  the  main  financial  burden 
upon  the  shoulders  of  those  best  able  to  bear 
it.  No  proposals  for  a  system  of  protective 
tariffs  which  would  increase  the  price  of  food 
or  any  necessary  commodity  will  receive 
countenance  from  the  labor  party,  and  we 
are  at  once  with  the  farmer  and  the  manufac- 
turer in  opposition  to  taxes  which  will  inter- 


fere with  production  or  trade  or  hamper 
transport  and  communication.  All  such 
methods  of  finance,  however  skilfully  devised, 
ultimately  mean  an  increase  of  the  cost  of 
living  for  the  common  people.  To  that  we 
are  unalterably  opposed.  We  advocate  as  a 
method  of  raising  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
venue that  will  be  required  the  direct  taxa- 
tion of  incomes,  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt  the  taxation  of  private  for- 
tunes. Indirect  taxation,  we  hold,  should  be 
limited  to  those  commodities  which  are  strictly 
luxuries,  and  those  of  which  it  is  desirable 
to  limit,  perhaps  to  extinguish,  the  consump- 
tion. We  maintain  that  assessment  for  in- 
come tax  should  be  calculated  upon  the  family 
rather  than  upon  the  individual  income,  as  at 
present,  and  that  the  unduly  low  limit  of  tax- 
ation must  be  raised.  Above  the  level  of  the 
incomes  necessary  to  meet  the  necessary  cost 
of  family  maintenance  taxation  should  be 
graded  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  at 
present.  The  retention  of  the  Excess  Profits 
Tax  in  some  appropriate  form  is  necessary; 
the  steadily  increasing  demand  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  land  values;  a  steeper  graduation  of 
death  duties;  and  finally  a  direct  levy  upon 
capital,  chargeable  like  the  death  duties  on 
all  property,  but  leaving  the  smallest  saving 
untouched,  and  graduated  so  as  to  take  only 
small  contributions  from  the  small  people, 
and   much  more  from  the  extremely  wealthy 

these  are  the  measures  by  which  the  labor 
party  seeks  to  secure  that  equality  of  sacri- 
fice which  has  been  so  flagrantly  disregarded 
in  the  financial  policy  of  the  Government  dur- 
ing the  war. 

In  this  matter  of  financial  policy,  as  clearly 
as  in  the  general  social  programme  of  the 
labor  party,  the  emphasis  is  upon  the  idea  of 
public  right,  and  not  of  private  interest,  upon 
the  good  of  the  whole  people,  and  not  the 
claims  of  a  class.  The  professional  classes, 
the  small  traders,  in  fact,  the  bulk  of  those 
living  on  earned  incomes  which  permit  of  no 
extravagances,  are  at  one  with  the  manual 
wage-earner  in  the  demand  that  the  heaviest 
burden  of  taxation  shall  be  borne  by  the 
largest  income  and  the 
biggest  private  for- 
tune. These  classes  will 
combine  to  support  the 
party  which  scutinizes 
jealousy  every  fin- 
ancial proposal  from 
this     point     of     view. 


and  pledges  itself  resolutely  to  resist  the  em- 
ployment of  those  ingenious  and  intricate 
methods  of  raising  revenue  which  in  the  end 
mean  that  the  poor  pay  and  the  rich  evade 
payment.  Our  proposals  will,  no  doubt,  be 
regarded  by  the  wealthy  classes  as  purely 
confiscatory;  but,  indeed,  future  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer,  whether  they  belong  to  the 
orthodox  parties  or  to  the  democratic  party, 
cannot  avoid  the  necessity  of  adopting 
methods  of  raising  revenue  which  the  small 
owning  class  will  stigmatize  as  predatory 
finance.  It  is  in  the  use  that  the  community 
makes,  or  fails  to  make,  of  the  surplus  wealth 
produced  by  the  mighty  energies  of  its  work- 
ing population,  above  the  amount  necessary  to 
sustain  a  decent  standard  of  life  for  all,  that 
the  quality  of  its  spiritual  life  is  revealed. 
Before  the  war  the  senseless  extravagances 
of  the  very  rich  and  very  smart  and  the 
indigence  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  were  a 
scandal.  The  spectacle  filled  every  obser- 
ver with  alarm.  It  may  be  said  that  the  war 
has  caused  such  a  vast  destruction  of  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  the  nation  that  we 
shall  not  see  again  the  insane  expenditure 
upon  luxuries  by  individuals.  But  we  know 
only  too  well  that  during  the  war  colossal  for- 
tunes have  been  heaped  up,  and  the  one-tenth 
of  the  nation  that  owns  nine-tenths  of  the 
riches  will,  as  a  result  of  the  war,  actually  be 
richer  than  ever  before  unless  steps  are 
taken  to  expropriate  them  and  to  use  the 
surplus  for  social  purposes.  This  is  the  de- 
clared and  definite  policy  of  the  labor  party; 
we  mean  to  take  the  surplus  wealth  for  the 
improvement  and  extension  of  the  various 
enterprises  of  the  community,  to  provide  for 
the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm,  to  establish 
a  national  system  of  education,  to  improve 
the  lot  of  the  common  people,  and  to  equalize 
social  conditions,  so  that  never  again  shall  we 
be  confronted  by  that  awful  paradox  of  over- 
flowing wealth  on  the  one  hand  and  blank  and 
utter  wretchedness  and  want  on  the  other 
hand  which  shocked  and  shamed  every  think- 
ing man  and  woman  in  the  years  before  the 
war. 
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THE  ENEMY  IN  OUR  MIDST. 
Intern  This  Enemy  of  Allied  Victory  at  Once. 


Bernard   Partridge    in    Punch. 
MADE  IN  GERMAN! 
Civilization:   "What's   that   supposed   to  represent?" 
Imperial  Artist:  "Why,  'Peace,'  of  course." 
Civilization:   "Well,   I  don't   recognize   it — and   I   never  shall." 
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I    PURE  V 

r  Oranoe 
Marmalade 


The  Boiling  Room  That 
Protects  the  Label 


The  Boiling  Room  is  a  most  essential  feature  in  the  modern 

food  factory.     There  you  will  find  demonstrated  —  under 

absolutely  perfect  sanitaiy  conditions — the  science  of  producing  commercially  the 

quality  of  food  products  demanded  by  the  most  fastidious,  and  acquiring  for  those 

products  a  reputation  for  delicious  perfection. 

Such  is  the  Wethey  boiling  room — shown  above — in  which 

WETHEY'S 

Orange  Marmalade 

is  made  from  fresh  Seville  Oranges  and  granulated  sugar. 

The  constituents  are  known  to  every  good  housewife  but  the  secret  of  the  attraction  in 
the  Wethey  product  is  that  indefinable  something — that  quality — that  deliciousness — which 
makes  Wethey's  the  marmalade  that  surpasses  all  others. 


Buy    it    in    the   glass 
Or   buy    it    in    the    tin 
The   label   goes   on 
After  the  quality  goes  in. 


If  your  Grocer  docs  not  carry  Wethey's  he  will  get  it  for  you 
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A  New  Joan  of  Arc 

French  Peasant   Girl   Goes   to   Front   to 
Deliver  Her  Country  From  Invaders. 


HAS  a  new  Joan  of  Arc  appeared  to  lead 
the  French  to  victory  and  drive  the  Ger- 
mans from  the  sacred  soil  of  France?  The 
story  has  begun  to  circulate  of  a  strange  pea- 
sant girl  who  heard  mysterious  voices  telling 
her  to  arise  and  deliver  her  country,  and 
who  found  her  way  to  the  front.  The  story 
finds  its  way  into  print  for  the  first  time  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  from  an  American  in 
France  to  the  Kansas  City  Star.  It  runs  as 
follows: 

Down  beyond  the  Loire,  in  the  little  chapel 
of  the  Perchaud  farm,  where  Claire  claims 
to  have  seen  her  visions,  a  continual  pro- 
cession of  country  folk  arrives  from  all  direc- 
tions, on  foot  or  in  country  dog-carts;  and  by 
train  from  Chinon  and  Angers  come  town 
people  and  soldiers  on  leave. 

The  floor  of  the  tiny  chapel  is  crowded 
with  big  baskets,  and  each  basket  is  full 
of  photographs  of  soldiers.  Last  March  there 
were  thirty  thousand  photographs.  To-day 
there  are  sixty-five  thousand  photographs  of 
soldiers. 

What  will  happen  ? 

Early  last  March  all  France  was  stirred 
by  the  reported  appearance  of  another  Joan 
of  Arc  in  the  person  of  a  young  peasant  girl 
named  Claire  Perchaud,  who  claimed  that  it 
had  been  revealed  to  her  in  visions  that  she 
was  ordained  to  put  herself  at  the  head  of  the 
French  army  (as  it  was  then  popularly  said) 
and   drive   out   the   German   invader. 

The  interest  increased  enormously  when 
the  Catholic  church  in  France,  with  what 
seemed  obvious  belief  in  the  genuineness  of 
Clair  Perchaud,  took  charge  of  her,  put  her 
in  the  house  of  these  nuns  of  Paris,  and,  as 
was  stated  textually  at  the  archbishopric, 
began  to  make  "a  profound  inquiry  into  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  visions  of  Claire 
Perchaud."  And,  until  such  inquiry  should 
be  completed  the  strictest  secrecy  was  en- 
joined on  all  her  relatives  and  the  clergy  who 
had   interviewed  her  or  might  interview  her. 

In  particular  the  well-known  Deputy  (Con- 
gressman) Jules  Delahaye,  in  whose  electoral 
district  lie  Cholet  and  Chinon,  and  whose  old 
family  chateau  is  close  to  the  Perchaud  farm, 
talked  freely  with  his  fellow  members  of  the 
Palais  Bourbon  concerning  these  wonderful 
happenings,  and  declared  that  "he  could  see 
nothing  ridiculous  in  the  spectacle  of  a  people 
faithful  enough  to  its  traditions  to  aspire  to 
the  renewing  of  the  most  beautiful  page  in 
its  history  and  to  seek,  with  soul  and  eyes,  the 
Maid  of  Orleans." 

Claire  is  a  typical  peasant  girl  who  helped 
about  the  farm  work,  as  did  Joan  of  Domre- 
my,  with  the  same  mystical  refinement  of  face 
and  form  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and,  like 
the  Maid,  known  throughout  the  countryside 
for  her  earnest  piety. 

A  few  months  before  last  March  she  re- 
turned from  the  fields  one  day,  pale  and  ex- 
hausted, and  confided  to  her  parents  that  she 
had  seen  a  vision  of  the  Sacred  Heart  above 
her,  in  a  blaze  of  glory.  At  the  same  time 
mysterious  voices  told  her  to  be  up  and  deliver 
France  from  the  German  invaders. 

Some  say  that  her  parents  chided  her. 
Delahaye  denies  this.  Certainly  Claire  was 
in  no  way  suppressed  by  her  parents  or  ridi- 
culed by  the  neighbors.  On  the  farm  there 
was  a  tiny  chapel.     There  they  met  to  pray. 

The  story  spread  throughout  the  entire 
country.  Then  began  the  remarkable  pil- 
grimage to  the  Perchaud  farm.  People  came 
for  miles,  on  foot,  by  wagon,  by  rail,  to  pray 
for  France,  to  lay  the  photographs  of  fathers, 
husbands,  brothers,  or  children  fighting  for 
France  at  the  foot  of  a  tiny  altar  and  to  sup- 
plicate for  divine  protection  of  their  soldier 
kin. 

In  time  the  pilgrimage  became  so  important 
that  the  local  clergy  took  notice.  The  move- 
ment had  grown  up  without  them,  among  the 
people.  The  local  clergy  had  nothing  to  do 
with   it.      Now    they    saw    that   it   had   grown 
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Adhesive 

Plaster  Tape 


/n  mending 
torn  clothing 
apply  Adhesive 
underneath 


The  Universal  Mender 


It  Will  Serve  You 

In  a  Thousand  Ways 


M 


ILLIONS  of  people  use  B&B  Adhe- 
sive Plaster  Tape  almost  daily.  Every 
home  has  countless  uses  for  it. 


It  is  a  strong  tape,  so  it  holds.     It  is  rub- 
ber-coated and  thus  practically  waterproof. 

It  sticks  without  wetting  to 
anything  that's  dry.  And  it 
stays  stuck. 

Applied  to  rubber  or  metal 
it  stops  leaks.  One  great  use  is 
in  mending  leaky  lawn  hose. 
Applied  to  wood  or  other  things 
it  repairs  almost  any  break. 

Even  tires  and  tubes  can  be 
temporarily  mended  by  it. 

On  golf  clubs  and  tennis  rack- 
ets it  makes  an  ideal  grip.  And 
it  clings  like  glued-on  canvas. 

Bauer  &  Black,  Limited, 


M 

Double-Sure  Products 

This    firm    has    a    world-wide 
fame  for  the  B&B  Double-Sure 
products.       These     include: 

B&B  Absorbent   Cotton 
B&B  Bandages    and    Gauze 
B&B  Fumirators 
B&B  First  Aid    Outfits 

All    made    under    ideal    condi- 
tions.    For  safety's  sake,  ask  for 
B&B. 

Applied  to  hands  or  heels  it  prevents 
blisters  or  chafing.  It  seals  fruit  jars — in- 
sulates electric  wires.  Millions  of  yards 
a  year  are  used  by  folks  who  know  it. 

This  is  the  same  adhesive  tape  that  sur- 
geons use  to  hold  splints  for  at- 
taching bandages  and  for  sup- 
porting sprains. 

Get  a  spool  to-day.  You  will 
wonder  how  you  ever  got  along 
without  it.  For  economy's  sake 
get  a  5-yard  spool. 

Sold  by  all  druggists. 

We  have  a  book  which  pic- 
tures many  uses — full  of  good 
suggestions.  Write  and  we'll 
send  it  to  you  free. 


Makers  of  Surgical 
Dressings,   etc. 


Chicago,  Toronto,  New  York 
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In  all  that  represents  strength,  character, 
real  worth,  permanency  and  the  elements 
which  builder  and  buyer  recognize  as 
the   stamp   of  honest   accomplishment, 

The  Peerless 
Perfection  Fencing 

stands  every  test.  Made  by  the  open  hearth  process, 
all  the  impurities  are  bumed  out  of  the  metal,  thus 
removing  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  rust.  The 
wire  is  also  galvanized  so  thoroughly  that  it  will  not 
flake,  chip  or  peel  off.  Every  intersection  of  the 
wires  in  our  farm  and  poultry  fence  is  locked 
together  with  our  Peerless  lock.    While  these  locks 


hold  the  wires  securely  together,  yet  this  fence  can 
be  readily  adjusted  and  perfectly  stretched  over 
uneven  ground.  It's  easily  erected  and  on  account 
of  heavy,  stiff  stays  used,  few  posts  are  required. 

PEERLESS 
Perfection  Poultry  Fence 

is  true  to  Its  name,  a  perfect  fence  strong  enough 
to  keep  strong  animals  out  and  close  enough  to 
keep  even  small  poultry  in.  Every  Peerless  fence 
is  guaranteed  against  sng,  rust  or  break  and  we 
stand  baek  of  your  dealer  unconditionally. 

PEERLESS 
Ornamental  Fencing 

for  lawns,  parks.  cemeteries,  etc..  are  handsome. 
Also  lawn  borders,  flowerbed  guards,  trellli 

<%»nrl  for  Catalog  and  «et  tW&M  With  the 
oena  tor  v^auuug  lx,st>    cilyup    ornamental 

and  serviceable  fencing  to  behaclin  the  Dominion. 

Go  and  see  it  at  your  local  dealer's  store.  Dealers 
nearly  everywhere.  Dealers  wanted  in  unasslgned 
territory. 

The  Banwell-Hoxie  Wire  Fence  Co.,  Ltd., 

Winnipeg,  Man.  Hamilton,  Ont. 
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beyond  them  also,  and  they  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Poitiers  for  investigation. 

The  Bishop  sent  a  father  of  the  Oblates 
community  to  interview  the  maid.  He  re- 
turned with  a  favorable  report  of  her  religi- 
ous sentiments;  and  hours  of  questioning  had 
failed  to  weaken  her  belief  in  the  vision  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  mysterious  whisper- 
ings to  be  up  and  deliver  France.  But  she 
professed  humble  willingness  to  wait  for 
further  guidance  as  to  what  form  the  de- 
liverance should  assume.  It  was  all  very 
extraordinary. 

So  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  had  Claire  brought 
before  him.  in  presence  of  a  number  of  other 
priests.  The  dramatic  scene  in  which  she 
passed  over  the  vicar  dressed  in  episcopal 
purple  and  picked  out  the  Bishop  garbed  as  a 
parish  priest  is  too  exact  a  replica  of  the 
comedy  at  Chinon  Castle  in  1428,  when  the 
Dauphin  Charles  changed  clothes  with  the 
page  boy  to  test  Joan;  doubtless  the  Bishop's 
sense  and  modesty  refused  more  than  to  dress 
like  all  the  other  priests.  In  any  case,  Claire 
picked  him  out  immediately,  though  she  had 
never  seen  his  portrait;  and,  although  a  coun- 
try girl,  she  addressed  him  in  the  orthodox 
manner.  These  and  similar  details  (not  told) 
weigh  heavily  with  the  clergy. 


Is  Wilson  Failing  as 
War  President? 

He  is  Charged  With  Clutching  Authority 
and  Retarding  Action. 

THAT  President  Wilson  is  failing  to  pro- 
perly perform  his  functions  as  the  all- 
powerful  executive  of  the  American  nation  is 
the  charge  that  Richard  Washburn  Child 
makes  in  Collier's  Weekly.  He  admits  that 
the  president  is  a  great  man  in  many  respects 
just  as  great  as  he  appears  to  the  outside 
world  but  his  greatness  is  causing  him  to 
attempt  to  hold  everything  within  his  own 
hands.  Authority  is  not  delegated  to  others. 
It  continues  in  the  hands  of  the  man  at  the 
White  House  and  the  result  is  that  things  are 
not  being  done.  It  is  impossible  to  reprint  at 
any  length  Mr.  Child's  article,  but  certain 
portions  will  serve  to  show  that  he  believes  the 
situation  to  be  very  serious  and  the  ganger 
very   great. 

So  it  is  that  his  temperament  draws  him 
toward  policies  expressed  with  power  and 
beauty.  If  he  has  to  delegate  irritating  or- 
ganization questions,  it  is  to  good  and  sub- 
missive men  only.  He  writes  the  formulas; 
the  clerks  who  are  supposed  to  put  up  the 
prescriptions  must  not  differ  with  the  doctor 

nor  bother  him.  He  writes  the  labels,  the 
world  applauds  with  reason,  and  the  applause 
is  joined  by  some  foreign  statesmen  who  know 
that  the  President  holds  the  moneybags  of 
the  war. 

The  development  of  our  war  machinery  is 
another  key  to  the  President.  In  no  one 
man  in  any  Allied  country  democracy,  mon- 
archy, autocracy,  or  revolutionary  dictator- 
ship, unless  it  is  Siam  is  there  as  much 
power  centralized  and  undistributed.  0 
ionally    we    forget    this   extraordinary    fact. 

Has  he  delegated  this  power?  He  has  dele- 
gated a  part  of  it  in  separate  pieces.  Some 
of  it  is  delegated  to  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the 
isury  ana  railroad  administrator;  some 
of  it  to  Hoover  for  food  conservation;  some 
of  it  to  Garfield  for  fuel;  some  of  it,  by  vir- 
tue of  regular  Government  procedure,  to 
Baker  for  the  army,  and  to  Daniels  for  the 
navy.  Some  of  the  war  job  is  with  Hurley 
of  the  Shipping  Hoard.     But  just  about  th 

p|  for  the  multitude  of  advisory  bodies, 
delegation  of  war  functions  by  appoint- 
ment stops-  Each  man  who  has  any  delegated 
executive  power  is  dependent  upon  the  otl 
tor  success.  All  paths  of  communication  lead 
through  the  White  House.  But  even  If  the 
road   were   not  blocked    by    presidential    in- 
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iiility,  the  President,  as  one  man  could 
not  direct  the  war  machine  even  if  he  had  ex 
pert  skill  in  efficient  activity.  No  one  man 
wan.  And  if  he  could,  he  would  not  be  able 
EH  the  work  fast  enough.  No  one  man 
I  tld  if  lie  Mold 
to  adjust  all  conflicts  and  duplications.  No 
one  man  can. 

•or  Chamberlain  and  the  Hiiitai 
mitee  of  the  Sen  Investigating 

C   Department.      The   bringing   out   of 
org  and  the  delinquencies,  the  bringing 
forth  of  the  somewhat  general  and  appealing 
statements  of  the  secretary,  who  talks  of  the 
number  of  drafted  men  as  :  ed  men 

were  an  army,  and  about  transporting  an 
army  as  if  we  were  not  facing  an  inability 
■  port  it;  the  sad  tales  of  boys  who  died 
of  neglect,  and  all  the  other  things  which  are 
bound  to  issue  out  of  any  war  department 
on   eart  have    and    always   will     is 

important  work.      But   as  compared  with   the 
Reneral  management  of  the  war  th 
ire  tiddley-winks,  because  wars  are  now  made 
jy  nations  rather  than  by  soldiers.     I' 
liirger    problem     the    undone    task    of   corre- 
ating  one  part  of  the  work   with  another 
which   is  running  us   toward   the   rocks.      We 
laven't    the    ships.      We    have    failed    and    are 
'ailing  miserably  in  their  production.       It  is 
i   disa 

No  ships — no  army  to   Europe. 

No  ships— no  supplies  to  Europe. 

No   ships      terrible    congestion    of   goods    at 
Atlantic  ports. 

No  ships — a  need  for  decreased  production 
if  supplies. 

No   ships — industrial    disorganization. 

No  ships — waste  of  the  vast  expenditures. 

I  Ships  are  the  key. 
:    General  management  of  the  war  mu 
in  these  cold,  hard  facts.     Has  it? 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  need  of  genera! 
aanagement  does  not  stop  there  with  a  ship 
hortage  which  spells  disaster.  That  is  only 
rhere  it  begins.  What  use  is  made  of  the 
hips  available?  II  is  there  been  any  ad 
Jaachinery  for  handling  ships  and  their  use'.' 
t'one.  The  censorship  may  object  to  telling 
he  average  number  of  days  steamships  of 
•arious  capacities  have  been  taking  for  round 
rips,  but  the  slowness  is  appalling.  Ships 
re  leaving  for  Europe  without  full  cargoes, 
n  January,  167  ships  were  tied  up  in  New 
■'ork  at  one  time  because  unable  to  get  bunker 
oal,  and  116  more  were  in  the  same  fix  at 
nd  near  Norfolk.  Cargoes  rendered  useless 
•y  bad  storage  and  cargoes  sent  by  error  have 
•it  back  to  America  across  the  Atlantic 
'roops  sent  across  the  country  have  been  held 
round  New  York  for  long  periods  because 
hey  could  not  continue  their  journey  abroad 

Between  Baker,  who  sends  the  men  and 
upplies,  and  Hurley  of  the  Shipping  Board 
iiere  has  been  no  apparent  understanding. 
he  question  has  been  tested  by  going  to 
le  War  Department  and  asking:  "Who  de- 
jrmines  the  available  quantity  of  shipping 
pace  to  be  devoted  to  army  supplies?"  The 
nswer  is:  "The  Shipping  Board."  But  at 
le  Shipping  Board  they  say:  "Ask  Baker 
te  knows  what  his  needs  will  be."  It  is  so 
mch  like  the  question  of  which  was  created 
rst,  the  egg  or  the  hen! 

After  nearly  a  year  of  war  the  management 
t  ships  was  still  split  up  between  three  dif- 
;rent  departments — army,  navy,  and  Ship- 
ing  Board,  without  co-operation.  If  we  have 
ot  provided  the  ships  there  is  bound  to  be  an 
lcreasing  and  fearsome  piling  up  of  supplies 
ti  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

These  are  the  considerations  which  lead 
en  to  suggest  a  war  cabinet — a  small  body 
f  the  best-fitted  men  in  the  country,  who  for 
t  least  eight  hours  of  the  twenty-four  may 
Ian  the  war  job,  check  up  the  work  of  the 
irious  departments  (which  may  be  left  as 
ley  are  now  unless  there  is  a  need  for 
lange),  who  may  adjust  differences  and  eon- 
tcts    and    demand    action,   who    may    gather 

II  the  facts  and  all  the  responsibilities  in 
ie  place  to  which  the  country  can  look  for 
riving  power,  for  clear  answers  to  questions, 
id  for  accountnbility  for  bringing  the  ener- 
es  of  the  country,  human  and  material,  into 
ie  powerful  blow  which  we  must  develop  for 
divery  against  Germany. 
The  Cabinet  must  have  power  to  give  orders 
tst  as  the  war  boards  which  Great  Britain 
id  France  have  developed,  after  bitter  ex- 
?nence,    have    power    to    give    orders.      The 
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CANADA  PAINT 


What(y>)  Means  in  Cozy 
Attractive  Homes. 

C  P.  means  gleaming  floors — shining  furniture — 
harmonious  woodwork — freshness  and  brightness  all 
over  the  house. 

C.P.  "SUN  VARNISH  STAINS"  are  especially 
noted  for  retaining  their  brilliant  luslre  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time.  Floors,  Furniture,  Woodwork  and 
Picture  Frames  look  far  more  cheery  and  "homey" 
when  brightened  up  with  "C.  P.  Sun  Varnish  Stains". 

C.  P.  SUN  WATERPROOF  FLOOR  VARNISH  is  made 
expressly  for  floors,  and  gives  wonderful  service.  It  is  waterproof — 
dries  very  hard — and  is  not  easily  marked  or  scratched. 

Before  you  paint,  read  our  book,  "What,  When  and  How  To 
Paint".  Sent  free  to  every  man  and  woman  who  wants  to  choose 
the  right  paint  and  varnish  for  every  job. 

Also  use  our  FREE  DECORATIVE  SERVICE.  Our  experts 
will  suggest  color  schemes  for  finishing  any  part  of  the  exterior  or 
interior  of  your  building. 

THE  CANADA  PAINT  CO.  LIMITED, 

Makers  of  the  famous  "ELEPHANT  BRAND"  While  Lead. 
572  William  Street,  Montreal.         112  Sutherland  Ave.,  Winnipeg. 


IF  you  have  run- 
ning water  in 
your  home, 
you  should  have  a 
Maxwell  Waler- 
Molor  Washer. 


"Home"  Water- 

Attach  it  to  the  faucet,  turn  on 
watt  r,  and  the  machine  washes 
the  clothes  -without  help  —  ■ 
without  any  attention.  Wafer 
and  suds,  that's  all —and  great 
piles  of  dirty  clothes  will  melt 
away  as  though  by  magic,  till 
wash-day  becomes  the  Tightest 
working  day  in  your  week. 

MAXWELLS  LIMITED' 


'<&xvite& 


Dept 


Nothing  to  do  but 
put  in  the  dirty 
clothes  and  take 
them  out  clean. 
Think  how  many 

other  things  you  can   be   doing 

meanwhile  I     Here  is  a 

Motor   Washer 

that  makes  special  appeal  to 
thrifty  housekeepers — do  gasoline 
to  buy  or  current  to  use  just 
plain,  cheap  water  I  And  it 
will  clean  the  clothes  lust  as 
carefully  as  you  would  do  them 
by  hand.  Saves  work — saves 
timr  saves  backache — saves  the 
clothe*  I     Ask  your  dealer. 

St.   Marys,   Ontario     39 


British  and  the  French  point  out  that  their 
experience  indicates  that  a  war  cabinet  or 
board  must  not  be  made  up  of  the  men  who 
have  the  separate  jobs  to  do.  Why?  Because 
then  it  becomes,  as  the  English  say,  "a  groan- 
ing board."  Each  man  with  a  job  to  do  would 
try  to  favor  his  own  job  rather  than  the 
general  plan;  nor  would  any  man  among  them 
have  enough  hours  in  the  day  to  attend  this 
conference  war  board  and  also  do  the  job 
allotted  to  him  and  to  his  department. 

"Such  a  plan  would  be  so  foolish  that  it 
would  please  Von  Hindenburg,"  said  a 
British  representative  to  me. 

The  alternative  to  the  present  system,  un- 
der which  the  President  keeps  in  himself  the 
central  war  machine  which  no  man  can 
handle,  or  to  the  system  of  mixing  functions 
in  a  "groaning  board"  made  up  of  executive 
heads,  is  a  real  war  board  which  shall  have 
the  duty  of  planning  the  war,  controlling  the 
different  departments,  and  ending  the  absurd 
oversights  and  snarls  and  errors  which  might 
waste  the  lives  of  American  boys  and  waste 
the  dollars  of  their  parents  and  threaten  a 
vast  economic  jam. 


The  Secret  Eyes  of 
the  Czar 

A  System  Was  Maintained  in  Russia  to 
Read  All  Letters  in  Mails. 


THE  revolution  in  Russia  opened  up  the 
archives,  of  the  autocracy  and  many 
strange  secrets  were  thus  revealed.  Nothing 
discovered  was  more  astounding,  however, 
than  the  facts  with  reference  to  the  "Black 
Cabinet."  This  institution  was  a  sort  of  postal 
spy  system,  maintained  by  Czardom  to  keep 
tab  on  the  correspondence  of  everyone  in  Rus- 
sia, from  the  highest  officials  down.  The 
system  had  astonishing  ramifications  and  the 
result  of  it  was  that  a  pall  of  dread  and  sus- 
picion overlay  every  feature  of  the  Russian 
life — for  nothing  could  be  kept  secret.  E.  H. 
Wilcox  tells  of  the  workings  of  the  "Black 
Cabinet"  in  the  Fortnightly,  writing  in  part 
as  follows: 

The  elaborate  and  effective  system  of 
espionage  evolved  by  the  Ohrana  enabled  the 
old  regime  to  keep  a  close  and  constant  watch 
on  the  development  of  political  currents  and 
the  hatching  of  political  plots  among  the 
masses  of  the  Russian  population.  But  this 
was  not  enough.  The  Government  of  the 
Tsars  was,  apparently,  based  on  a  belief  in 
the  fundamental  and  universal  turpitude  of 
human  nature.  Absolutely  no  one  was  trusted, 
whatever  might  be  his  official  position,  social 
station,  or  political  connections.  All  were 
kept  under  secret  surveillance  —  ministers, 
governors  of  provinces,  generals  in  command 
of  military  districts,  metropolitans  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  even  members  of  the  Im- 
perial family.  In  the  nature  of  things  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  for  the  Ohrana 
to  suborn  persons  in  these  and  similar  posi- 
tions to  spy  upon  their  peers,  though  there 
are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  had  its 
agents  in  very  unlikely  quarters.  However, 
for  the  purposes  of  "observation"  in  the 
higher  official  and  social  spheres,  the  Govern- 
ment had  another  and  not  less  efficient  instru- 
ment. This  was  the  Cabinet  Noir,  the  "Black 
Cabinet,"  as  the  Russians  call  it,  translating 
literally  the  term  under  which  such  an  insti- 
tution first  became  known  to  history  in  the 
France  of  Louis  XIV.  The  "Black  Cabinet"  was 
an  office  in  which  the  private  correspondence 
of  persons  of  official,  social,  or  political  promi- 
nence was  examined  without  the  knowledge  of 
cither  sender  or  addressee,  and  such  port  inns 
<if  it  as  seemed  likely  to  interest  the  authori- 
ties photographed  or  merely  copied  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  might  require. 

For  regular  information  as  to  what  was 
being  done  and  said  in  the  higher  social  and 
official  Circles,  the  Government  was  dependent 
on    the    "Black    Cabinet."      This    institution 
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was  absolutely  illegal  in  its  very  conception, 
for  the  Russian  Criminal  Code  forbade  the 
unauthorized  opening  of  other  people's  cor- 
respondence, bat  the  Ministers  of  the  Tun 
paid  very  little  heed  to  the  laws  which  they 
themselves    had    made    if    it    suited    their    pur- 

to  break  Hum.  That  the  Cabinet 
isted  at  all  was  known  to  very  few  down  to 
the  Revolution,  though,  of  course,  suspicions 
and  assumptions  were  general.  Many  public 
servants  must  have  noticed  that  I  heir  in- 
discreet confidences  to  trusted  correspond- 
mmediatcly  followed  by  their 
fall  from  the  favor  of  their  official  superior, 
but  probably  few  of  them  had  ventured  to 
draw  positive  inferences  from  these  coinci- 
dences. The  story  went  about  that,  when 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  Count  D.  A.  Tolstoi 
rose  from  his  table  remarking  to  his 
guests:  "You  stay  here-  1  must  go  and  read 
other  people's  private  correspondence";  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  another  Minister  of  the 
Interior  had  declared  in  the  Douma  that  the 
"Black  Cabinet"  was  nothing  but  a  legend.  In 
vent,  the  vast  mass  of  correspondence 
found  in  the  archives  of  the  Cabinet  shows 
that  innumerable  men  in  the  highest  Govern- 
ment positions  either  did  not  know  that 
letters  of  persons  of  their  class  were  read  by 
strange  eyes  during  passage  through  the  post, 
or  flattered  themselves  with  the  belief  that 
they,  at  any  rate,  were  too  implicitly  trusted 
to  be  subjected  to  espionage  of  this  kind. 
Evidently  the  Governor  of  Kiev,  Count  Igna- 
tieff.  who  sent  all  his  letters  to  his  brother, 
the  Minister  of  Education,  by  the  hands  of 
friends  who  happened  to  be  traveling  to  Petro- 
grad,  was  a  rare  exception.  Even  so  shrewd 
and  well-informed  a  man  as  Count  Witte  is 
said  to  have  suffered  much  in  his  early  career 
through  the  frank  and  pungent  comments  on 
public  matters  with  which  he  spiced  his  private 
correspondence,  and  no  doubt  many  Ministers 
who  were  suddenly  removed  from  office  with- 
out assignable  cause  owed  their  downfall  to  a 
similar   lack   of  caution. 

That  the  "Black  Cabinet"  had  long  been  a 
permanent  and  highly-valued  instrument  of 
government  in  Russia  was  made  clear  by  a 
report  which  had  been  submitted  to  Nicholas 
II.  by  Durnovo,  and  which  was  found  among 
the  papers  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  In 
this  report  it  was  stated  that  the  "perlustra- 
tion"  of  letters  in  the  post  the  Russians  al- 
most invariably  call  the  process  "perlustrat- 
zia"  had  been  carried  on  unintermittently 
ever  since  the  days  of  Catherine  the  Great. 
It  had  always  been  the  duty  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  to  report  at  regular  intervals 
to  the  Tsars  on  the  information  thus  obtained, 
and  Alexander  III.  had  specially  thanked  the 
deoartment  for  the  fruitful  results  of  this 
branch  of  its  work  which  had  disclosed  a  plot 
against  his  life.  Under  Plehve,  it  was  added, 
the  "Black  Cabinet"  had  also  unmasked  a  mili- 
tary conspiracy  at  Kiev. 

Branches  of  the  Black  Cabinet  existed  at 
Petrograd,  Moscow.  Warsaw,  Kiev,  Tiflis. 
Kazan,  Nizhni-Novgorod,  Odessa,  and  other 
large  towns.  The  annual  cost  of  the  institu- 
tion, which  was  defrayed  out  of  the  secret 
service  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior,  was  more  than  100,000  roubles. 
It  is  said,  however,  to  have  risen  greatly  above 
this  figure  under  Protopopoff,  who  consid- 
erably extended  the  activity  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  whose  last  audience  of  the  Tsar  is  be- 
lieved to  have  had  as  its  object  the  communi- 
cation of  a  number  of  letters  intercepted  on 
their  way  through  the  post.  Under  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior  the  whole  organization 
was  controlled  by  a  senior  official  of  the  Cen- 
sorship of  Foreign  Newspapers  and  Maga- 
zines, Privy  Councillor  Mardarieff.  His  staff 
consisted  of  officials  whose  fidelity  and  discre- 
tion had  been  thoroughly  tested.  It  included 
a  number  of  skilled  translators  and  cipher 
experts.  One  of  the  former  is  said  to  be  the 
master  of  no  fewer  than  twenty  languages. 
The  members  of  the  staff  were  nominally  em- 
ployees of  the  Post  Office,  from  which  they 
received  salaries  corresponding  to  their  posi- 
tions in  its  service.  Their  pay  for  their  work 
in  the  "Black  Cabinet"  came  direct  from  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  in  some  cases 
it  exceeded  what  they  received  through  the 
ordinary   official   channels. 

The  rooms  of  the  "Black  Cabinet"  were  in 
the  Post  Office  building.  They  were  most 
jealously  guarded,  and  on  no  consideration 
whatever  was  anyone  allowed   to  enter  them 


except  those  who  had  business  there.  The 
letters  destined  for  perlustration  were  picked 
out  by  a  few  trusted  officials  in  the  sorting 
department.  These  subordinates  were  pro- 
vided with  lists,  drawn  up  by  the  Police  De- 
partment at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  of 
the  persons  whose  correspondence  was  to  be 
intercepted.  In  dealing  with  incoming  letters 
they  were  guided  by  the  addresses;  to  enable 
them  to  detect  tho.c  going  out  they  were  sup- 
plied with  specimens  of  hand-writing,  which 
it  was  their  duty  to  study  in  private  till 
they  could  recognize  them  all  at  a  glance. 

It  is  a  curious  detail  that  the  entire  appara- 
tus by  which  the  letters  were  extracted  from 
and  restored  to  their  envelopes  was  of 
German  manufacture.  Letters  closed  in  the 
usual  way  were  treated  to  the  simple  and 
familiar  process  of  steaming.  For  this  elec- 
tric kettles  of  special  construction  were  used. 
Sealed  letters  were  the  real  difficulty.  The 
delicate  operation  of  cutting  through  the  seals 
with  a  red-hot  wire  seems  to  have  been  little 
resorted  to.  The  habitual  means  of  dodging 
the  seal  was  a  thin  round  stick —apparently 
something  like  a  knitting  needle— which  was 
slit  half-way  up.  The  slit  end  was  inserted 
under  the  flap  at  the  corner  of  the  envelope, 
and  the  letter  caught  in  the  slit  and  rolled 
round  the  stick.  To  restore  the  letter  to  the 
envelope  the  process  was,  of  course,  merely 
reversed.  No  little  skill  must  have  been  re- 
quired to  perform  this  operation  without  leav- 
ing signs  that  the  letter  had  been  tampered 
with,  but  evidently  the  "Black  Cabinet"  had 
(I  manipulations  of  this  kind  to  the  level 
of  a  fine  art.  In  special  cases  the  letters  were 
photographed,  but  as  a  general  rule  only 
such  portions  of  them  were  copied  as  con- 
tained something  of  political  interest.  Where 
a  signature  or  a  word  was  illegible,  a  facsimile 
of  it  was  taken  and  carefully  pasted  into  its 
proper  place  in  the  letter.  All  the  copies  and 
negatives  were  conscientiously  docketed  and 
indexed.  When  a  letter  was  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage a  precise  translation  was  attached  to  it. 

What  seems  to  be  an  old  story  has  been  re- 
vived and  adapted  in  Russia  to-day  to  illus- 
trate the  delicacy  and  finish  with  which  the 
"Black  Cabinet"  accomplished  the  operation 
of  perlustration.  It  is  told  that  a  French 
tutor,  who  had  formerly  given  lessons  at 
Court,  complained  to  Nicholas  II.  that  he  had 
received  a  letter  which  bore  signs  that  it  had 
been  opened  in  the  post.  At  the  next  audi- 
ence given  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior — 
Goremykin  is  the  one  named  —the  Tsar  ex- 
pressed indignation  that  this  "Black  Cabinet" 
should  be  so  clumsy  as  to  leave  behind  traces 
of  its  work.  The  Minister  took  leave  to 
doubt  whether  the  charge  was  well  founded, 
and  suggested  a  test  case.  This  proposal  was 
accepted  by  the  Tsar,  who  wrote  something 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  enclosed  it  in  an 
envelope.  He  then  sealed  this  with  the  Im- 
perial seal  and  handed  it  to  the  Minister.  At 
the  latter's  next  audience  he  handed  back  to 
the  Tsar  the  envelope,  on  which  the  closest 
scrutiny  failed  to  reveal  any  signs  that  it 
had  been  interfered  with,  together  with  a 
photograph  of  its  written  contents. 

There  could  be  no  higher  tribute  to  the 
secrecy  with  which  the  "Black  Cabinet"  was 
shrouded  than  the  fact  that  a  month  elapsed 
after  the  Revolution  before  the  officials  at  the 
Moscow  Post  Office  discovered  that  perlus- 
tration had  been  practised  there.  It  was,  of 
course,  suspected  from  the  first,  but  a  thor- 
ough search  in  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
Censorship  of  the  Foreign  Periodical  Press 
yielded  no  results.  Ultimately,  it  turned  out 
that  the  head  of  this  department,  who  was 
also  in  control  of  the  "Black  Cabinet,"  a  man 
of  seventy-two  years,  who  had  been  fifty-three 
years  in  the  public  service,  had  taken  prompt 
and  effective  steps  to  destroy  the  evidence  of 
his  illegal  activities.  Immediately  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  he  had  packed  all  the 
records  and  apparatus  of  the  Cabinet  in  a 
number  of  sacks,  and  had  had  them  placed  in 
a  garret  above  the  Post  Office.  Then,  as 
opportunity  permitted,  they  had  been  re- 
moved to  his  home,  where  he  had  burned  them. 
He  denied  that  he  had  destroyed  anything  but 
some  caricatures  of  Nicholas  II.  and  a  collec- 
tion of  cuttings  from  the  foreign  papers,  but 
was  unable  to  account  for  the  disappearance 
of  all  the  customary  paraphernalia  of  perlus- 
tration. It  appeared  that  at  Moscow  the 
"Black  Cabinet"  flourished  under  the  ambig- 
uous title  of  "the  secret  expedition."     It  em- 
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As  a  Food 

For  Children 

Grape-Nuts  has  long 
enjoyed  popularity. 

Its  sweet,  nut- like 
flavor  appeals  to  the 
growing  child's  appe- 
tite, and  its  wholesome 
composition  of  wheat 
and  malted  barley 
make  it  a  "builder" 
of  highest  grade. 

Grape-Nuts 

is  so  processed  that  it 
provides  the  greatest 
nourishment  in  the  most 
compact  form. 

It  is  easily  digested  and 
furnishes  those  wonderful 
phosphates  of  iron,  phos- 
phorus, calcium,  etc.,  so 
essential  for  health,  steady 
nerves  and  keen  brains. 

Grape-Nuts  is  attracting 
special  attention  these 
days,  for  it  is  considered 
by  many  as  the  ideal  blend 
of  wheat  and  other  grains 
and  is  thus  in  tune  with 
the  times  as  a  wheat- 
saver,  while  its  self-de- 
veloped sugar,  from  the 
grains,  makes  it  of  added 
value  as  an  economizer. 

"There's  a  Reason" 
for  Grape-Nuts 
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ployed  eight  postal  officials  of  various  grades 
in  addition  to  its  chief.  He  received  150 
roubles  a  month  from  the  Post  Office  and  350 
from  the  secret  funds  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior. 

In  the  archives  of  the  Black  Cabinet  at 
Odessa  were  found  photographic  negatives 
of  letters  written  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  local  forces,  Count  Mousin-Poush- 
kin,  to  the  Dowager  Empress  Marie.  Prints 
from  these  had  been  sent  by  special  messen- 
gers to  Privy  Councillor  Fomin  at  Petrograd, 
but,  as  in  all  cases  of  communications  inter- 
cepted by  the  "Black  Cabinet,"  it  was  impos- 
sible to  establish  definitely  for  whose  edifica- 


tion they  were  ultimately  intended.  Copies  of 
correspondence  of  the  late  Commander  of  the 
Black  Sea  Fleet,  Admiral  Chouin,  were  alsq 
found.  In  recent  years  the  Odessa  Cabinet 
had  paid  particular  attention  to  the  letters 
sent  and  received  by  the  Governor,  General 
Ebieloff,  and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  General 
Marks.  When  members  of  the  Imperial  family 
were  in  Odessa,  the  allowances  of  the  staff 
of  the  "Black  Cabinet"  were  doubled.  It  is 
now  stated  that  the  suicide  of  the  Odessa 
Corps  Commander,  General  Shak,  who  shot 
himself  some  years  ago,  was  due  to  his  having 
been  compromised  by  a  letter  which  had 
been  opened  in  the  post. 


The  Main  Factor  in  the  Coming  Campaign 


The  Mastery  of  the  Air  Will  be  Decisive 
on  Western  Front. 


THE  importance  of  air  mastery  on  the 
Western  front  during  1918  is  emphasized 
by  Major  Joseph  Tulasne  in  the  course  of  an 
article  in  The  National  Geographic  Magazine. 
He  says  in  part: 

On  the  whole  Western  front,  extending 
from  the  North  Sea  to  Switzerland,  the 
arrival  of  the  American  air  fleet  is  anxi- 
ously awaited.  This  fleet  must  consist  of 
a  mighty  battle  squadron  and  a  mighty  bomb- 
ing squadron  as  well. 

The  battle  fleet  is  the  decisive  element  in 
securing  and  maintaining  supremacy  in  the 
air.  But  Allies  must  also  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  pursuit  squadrons,  efficiently  armed 
and  piloted  by  daring  aviators. 

The  American  fleet  of  battle  planes  will 
enable  the  Allies  to  secure  the  indisputable 
mastery  of  the  air. 

It  is  necessary  that  this  air  fleet  should 
come  at  the  earliest  date  possible  to  take 
its  place  in  the  struggle.  The  supremacy  of 
the  air  for  1918  will  be  decided  during  the 
first  months  of  the  spring.  At  that  stage  of 
the  war  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
Allies  rule  the  air.  As  was  the  case  in  the 
cavalry  battle  of  the  First  Empire,  the 
supremacy  wrested  from  the  enemy  in  the 
first  encounters  will  hold  for  many  months, 
and  subsequent  small  reinforcements  ordered 
into  the  struggle  will  not  be  able  to  regain 
that  supremacy.  The  American  air  fleet  must 
be  at  the  front  early  this  spring  and  in  great 
numbers.  It  will  be  there  if  American  in- 
dustry turns  out  products  quickly  and  on  a 
large  scale.  Time  saved  will  save  human 
lives.  If  two  squadrons  of  American  battle 
planes  could  have  been  at  Dunkirk  in  Sep- 
tember, 1917,  the  French  Aviation  Service 
would  not  have  suffered  the  irreparable  loss 
of   Captain   Guynemer. 

Since  1915  French  aviators  have  been  mak- 
ing bombardment  raids.  The  raid  upon  Karls- 
ruhe, in  1915,  made  by  20  bombing  planes, 
thoroughly  terrified  the  Germans.  In  that 
attack  more  than  200  persons  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  for  many  months  this  reprisal 
stopped  German  bombing  of  French  towns. 

In    1917    bombardment    of    our   defenceless 


towns  by  German  planes  began  again.  Lon- 
don and  Dunkirk  have  suffered  most. 

Public  opinion  in  America  has  been  aroused 
:-gainst  these  bombardments.  Reprisal  bom- 
bardments have  been  suggested  frequently 
and  have  been  effected.  Dresden  and  Frank- 
fort have  been  visited  by  French  planes.  But 
the  people  of  America  must  realize  that  it  is 
more  difficult  for  the  Allies  to  carry  out 
bombing  expeditions  than  for  the  enemy.  The 
same  distance  which  will  take  the  German 
machines  over  London  and  Paris  will  take  the 
Allied  machines  over  Belgian  towns  in  the 
invaded  territory,  still  quite  far  short  of  im- 
portant German  towns.  It  is  thus  clear  that 
the  problem  of  bombardment  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult one  for  the  Allies.  And  this  is  one  reason 
why  we  should  go  at  it  with  all  our  might. 
Only  a  person  who  has  been  in  a  town  bom- 
barded by  enemy  planes,  especially  at  night, 
can  understand  how  panic-stricken  the  in- 
habitants become,  and  this  increases  the  effect 
of  the  material  destruction  by  shattering  the 
morale  of  the  people. 

A  systematic  bombardment  of  open  German 
cities,  carried  out  relentlessly  day  and  night 
without  interruption,  in  answer  to  the  bom- 
bardments the  Germans  have  been  carrying 
on  for  the  last  three  years,  in  violation  of  all 
laws  of  welfare,  would  seriously  affect  the 
morale  of  the  enemy. 

The  air  campaign  of  1918  will  be  decisive. 
A  powerful  bombing  fleet,  no  less  than  a  great 
buttle  fleet,  is  essential  to  success,  and  both 
should  be  ready  for  action  in  the  spring. 

By  repeated  raiding  trips,  day  and  night, 
this  bombing  fleet  would  contribute  immensely 
toward  destroying  the  morale  of  the  German 
people  and  would  hasten  the  end  with  an 
honorable  peace. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  put  forth 
every  effort  to  develop  and  speed  up  these  two 
forces  — a  fleet  of  American  battle  planes  and 
a  fleet  of  American  bombing  planes.  The 
thought  of  getting  to  France  in  time  must 
stimulate  the  industrial  population  of  America 
in  the  building  of  these  air  fleets,  as  well  as 
the  officers  who  have  the  enormous  task  of 
organizing  this  mighty  fleet,  of  training  the 
aviators,  and  arranging  for  the  supplies. 

How  is  it  possible  to  save  time,  and  thereby 
to  save  human  lives?  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  spending  money  and  applying  to 
the  creation  of  the  American  air  fleet  the 
wonderful  industrial  organization  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  finally,  by  shipping  the  finished  pro- 
ducts fearlessly,  by  facing  all  risks. 


Spiritualism  and  the  Life  Beyond 


Wide  Interest   Taken  in  Question  as  a 
Result  of  the  War. 


SPIRITUALISM  has  gained  in  popular  ap- 
peal during  the  past  two  years  in  Eng- 
land. This  is  due  unquestionably  to  the  fact 
that  bereavements  have  come  to  practically 
all  families  as  a  result  of  the  war.  People 
strain  after  consolation  and  many  accept  it 
even  when  it  comes  through  table-lifting  and 
rapping,  believing  that  the  messages  come 
from  the  loved  ones  who  have  "passed  over." 
Seances  are  'becoming  every  d  ly  occurrences 


and  the  converts  number  some  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  Great  Britain.  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle's  story  of  his  conversion  has 
already  been  touched  on  in  these  columns  and 
it  will  be  interesting  now  to  quote  from  a  pro- 
minent writer  who  espouses  the  other  side 
of  the  argument. 

In  the  Metropolitan,  Rupert  Hughes  argues 
against  spiritualism,  complaining  that  the 
methods  used  in  all  investigations  are  loose 
and  unsatisfactory  and  that  the  accepted 
mediums  are  cheap  charlatans.  It  is  not  in- 
tended here  to  attempt  to  follow  his  line  of 
argument,  but  to  merely   reprint   certain   in- 


teresting references  that  he  makes  to  condi- 
tions on  the  "other  side"  as  depicted  by  vari- 
ous believers.  These  views  of  the  future  life 
are  confusing  and  contradictory  for  the  most 
part.     Mr.  Hughes  writes: 

There  is  no  room  here  to  quote  the  amaz- 
ing details  of  the  next  world  as  Raymond 
(deceased  son  of  Sir  Oliver  Lodge)  describes 
it,  but  a  few  notes  may  be  taken  at  random. 
We  are  told  that  they  have  flesh  over  there, 
though  Raymond  had  "never  seen  anybody 
bleed." 

Asked  by  Sir  Oliver  if  spirits  have  eyes 
and  ears,  Feda  (the  medium)  exclaimed:  "Yes, 
yes,  and  eyelashes,  and  eyebrows,  exactly  the 
same,  and  a  tongue  and  teeth.  He  has  got  a 
new  tooth  now,  and  a  good  tooth  has  come 
in  the  place  of  the  one  that  had  gone." 

"O.  J.  L.— What  about  a  limb  that  had  been 
lost  in   battle?" 

"Oh,  if  they  have  only  just  lost  it,  they  are 
quite  all  right  when  they  get  here.  But  I  am 
told — he  doesn't  know  this  himself,  but  he  has 
been  told— that  when  somebody  is  blown  to 
pieces,  it  takes  some  time  for  the  spent  body 
to  complete  itself.  ...  It  dissipates  a 
certain  amount  of  substance  (this  is  still  little 
baby  Feda  talking)  which  is  undoubtedly 
theric,  theric— etheric,  and  it  has  to  be  con- 
centrated again.  ...  If  they  get  burnt  by 
accident,  if  they  know  about  it  on  this  side, 
they  detach  the  spirit  first.  What  we  call  a 
spirit-doctor  comes  round  and  helps.  But 
bodies  should  not  be  burnt  on  purpose.  We 
have  terrible  trouble  sometimes  over  people 
who  are  cremated  too  soon,  they  shouldn't  be." 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  his  alleged  son  actu- 
ally announce  to  an  amazed  world  that  tweed 
clothes  are  known  in  heaven,  also  whisky  and 
soda,  bad  odors  and  even  manure!  Also  the 
grammar  over  there  is  very  uncertain.  If 
you  don't  believe  me,  refer  to  the  book. 

Children  do  not  grow  up,  we  learn  from  Sir 
Oliver's  communicant.  That  is  comforting  for 
the  parents,  but  rather  rough  on  the  chil- 
dren. On  earth  children  are  wildly  ambitious 
to  grow  up.  In  heaven  they  apparently  stay- 
where  they  died.  It  is  not  explained  how 
nurslings  and  still-born  infants  are  provided 

for- 

It  is  improbable  that  any  more  children  are 

to  be  expected  over  there.    Feda  says:  "There 

don't    seem    to    be    any    children    born    here. 

People    are    sent    into    the    physical    body    to 

have   children    there;    they    don't   have    them 

here." 

The  digestive  functions  may  or  may  not  be 
employed.  Feda  announces  that  some  of  the 
ghosts  have  to  have  their  meals  at  least  for 
a  while.  The  organs  of  mastication,  degluti- 
tion and  assimilation  are  kept. 

I  was  greatly  encouraged  at  first  to  learn 
that  smoking  is  permitted  above  as  well  as 
below,  but  I  was  depressed  to  learn  that  the 
heavenly  Havanas  are  apparently  of  poor 
quality.  Feda  says:  "A  chap  came  over  the 
other  day  who  would  have  a  cigar.  'That's 
finished  them,'  he  thought.  But  there  are 
laboratories  over  here  and  they  manufac- 
ture all  sorts  of  things  in  them.  Not  like  you 
do,  out  of  solid  matter,  but  out  of  essences, 
and  ethers,  and  gases.  It's  not  the  same  as 
on  the  earth  plane,  but  they  were  able  to  man- 
ufacture what  looked  like  a  cigar. 
The  other  chap  jumped  at  it.  But  when  he 
began  to  smoke  it,  he  didn't  think  so  much 
of  it;  he  had  four  altogether,  and  now  he 
doesn't  look  at  one." 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  struggles  nobly  wi  h 
the  problem  of  age  in  heaven.  He  solves  it  by 
the  neat  device  of  "the  young  growing  up  and 
the  old  reverting  until  all  come  to  th  • 
normal."  He  does  not  tell  us  what  the  norm  tl 
is.  It  would  perhaps  be  thirty-five  since  thr»« 
score  and  ten  is  the  extreme  allotment.  But 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  son  assures  us  that  chil- 
dren do  not  grow  up.  Which  one  are  we  to 
believe? 

Sir  Arthur  finds  that  male  and  female  still 
charm  each  other.  Intellect,  art  and  music 
have  their  p 

He  shows  a  regrettable  tendency  to  hi 
on  details.  "As  to  the  smaller  details  of  this 
life  beyond,  it  is  better  perhaps  not  to  treat 
them  for  the  very  good  reason  that  they  are 
small  details."  But  it  is  of  the  small  del 
that  the  large  details  consist.  He  does  not 
treat  them  because  he  has  not  yet  worked 
out  a  consistent  play:  he  has  only  a  rough 
scenario  ready. 
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A\  [LADY    must  have 
exclusiveness  in  her 
stationery — if  she  uses 

French 
Organdie 

for  her  corresponence,  her 
letters  convey  the  desired 
impression. 

French  Organdie  is 
obtainable  in  Papeteries, 
Note  I  'aper  and  Tablets 
with  en  to  match. 

Ask  your  stationer  fur  it. 

dPtoeF 


MJJQ 

Limited 

Toronto.  Canada 

Sraniford  -  Vancouver 
Winnipeg  -  Calvary 


^^^MM^^^MSS^^E^^^ 


IfnvG 


MOT 
WATER 


JLfiTZP 


Imperial Badiatobs 


Economical  Heaters 

These  Boilers  are  simply  perfect  as  econ- 
omical heaters.  They  give  an  even,  steady 
heat  in  every  room  in  stormiest  weather. 
Your  Sanitary  Engineer,  or  Plumber,  or 
Hardware  dealer  will  tell  you  the  cost  of 
installation,  or  you  may  write  us  and  we 
will  gladly  give  full  information  without 
any  obligation  to  you. 

OUR  BOOKLETS  TELL  THE  WHOLE  STORY 

Writ*  for  Free  Cosies 

jS>TEELA2VJ) A jLDJ rA7TON. ZlMITED 

Manufacturers  of  Hot  Water  and  Steam  Boilers  and  R^^^o^T^^cMm^^^Se^^ju^^f^^tS^morw^t 

125rraser  Ave.,  Toronto 
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Balanced  Value  in  Shoes 


Value  in  shoes  is  a  union  of  good 
qualities.  Good  value  is  balanced 
value — wear,  style,  comfort  at  a  com- 
mensurate price. 

Neolin-soled  shoes  are  balanced  shoes. 
Neolin  is  a  waste  reducer.  It  in- 
creases shoe-comfort  and  shoe-wear. 

Loyal  and  enduring,  Neolin  soles  re- 
spond with  a  great  margin  of  wear 
over  leather.  They  eliminate  the  waste 
of  quick-wearing  soles  on  well-wear- 
ing uppers.  By  virtue  of  their  months 
of  faithful  services  they  make  worth- 
while the  purchase  of  better  shoes  — 
with  uppers  that  wear  longer,  too. 

Step-sure  and  ground  -  gripping  is 
Neolin  when  winter  brings  ice  and 
snow.  Health-defending  is  it  when 
spring  brings  muddied  roadways  and 
streaming  streets,  for  water-proof  it  is 
as  seal-skin. 

lough  and  sturdy  and  water-tight  as 
it  is,  there  is  in  Neolin  no  fault  of 
rigidity,  of  heaviness,  of  harshness. 
Light  and  comfort-giving,  it  is  as 
flexible  as  the  human  foot  itself.  The 
burning  and  blistering  breaking-in 
of  the  older-fashioned  tread  goes  with 
the  coming  of  Neolin.     New  shoes 


with  Neolin  soles  need  no  breaking- 
in. 

Neolin,  too,  adds  smartness  to  modern 
footwear  —  quiet  it  is  —  and  will  not 
scratch  floors  or  furniture. 

For  greater  value,  for  surer  comfort, 

ask    your   dealer    for   Neolin  -  soled 

shoes.    He  has  styles  for  men,  women 

and   children   at   various    prices — or 

can  easily  secure  them. 

Stores  that  have 

Neolin-soled    shoes 

in    stock    show    the 

Neolin    price-ticket 

in   the   w  i  n  d  o  w  . 

Look  for  it. 


Soles 


neolin 


I 


Shoe  repairers  will 
apply  full-soles  or 
half  soles  of  Neolin 
to  you  r  present 
shoes. 

Otir  word  of  "liming — every 
genuine  Neolin  sole  has  the 
unrd  "Neolin"  ttcmvptd  in  the 
fiottom.    Mark  that  murk. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited 


Neolin  soles  make  good  shoes — balanced  shoes 
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M A C  L  E A  N ' S  MAGAZINE 


Boys ! ! 

Here's  your  chance  to  do  a 
fine  stroke  in  the  big  war  I  Help 
the  Y.M.C.A.  to  help  your  big 
brothers  overseas  by  joining  in 
the 

"Earn  and  Give" 
Campaign 

Six  thousand  Canadian  older 
boys  are  invited  to  earn  and 
give  at  least  Ten  Dollars  ($10) 
to  the  Red  Triangle  Fund.  That 
means  $60,000  in  all!  Splendid! 
Five  thousand  dollars  will  be 
used  for  boys'  work  in  India  ami 
China ;  another  $5,000  for  the 
National  Boys'  Work  of  Canada, 
and  $50,000  to  help  big  brother i 
in  khaki.  Ask  your  local  Y.M. 
C.A.  representative  for  informa- 
tion and  pledge  card.  When  you 
have  subscribed  one  or  mor;> 
units  of  Ten  Dollars,  you  will 
receive  a  beautifully  engraved 
certificate. 

War  Work  Summary. 

There  are: 

— 89       branches       of       Canadian 

Y.M.C.A.  in  France. 

— 74  branches  in  England. 


Vast  Issues  Depend  Upon 

the  Welfare  of  Our  Boys 


RUSHING  "whiz-Dangs"  and  screaming  "coal  boxes"  are 
no  respecters  of  persons.  You  are  hit  I  But  despite 
shock  and  pain  you  still  can  face  the  long  weary  trudge 
back  to  dressing  ctation.  Weary,  overwrought  and  depressed 
you  are  prey  to  wild  imaginings  of  that  other  coming  ordeal 
with  the  surgeon.  There  are  other  "walking  wounded",  too ! 
You  must  wait,  wait,  wait.     And  then — 

Up  comes  a  cheery  Y.M.C.A.  man,  the  ever 
present  bis  brother  to  the  soldier,  with  words  of 
manly  encouragement.  Close  beside  the  dressing  sta- 
tion the  good  generous  folks  at  home  have  enabled 
him  to  set  up  a  canteen.  He  hands  you  biscuits,  and 
chocolate  or  coffee. 

"In  thousands  of  cases,"  writes  an  officer,  "it 
was  that  first  hot  cup  of  coffee  that  dragged  the  man 
back  to  life  and  sanity!" 

The  tremendous  helpfulness  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  as  an  aid  to  the  "morale", 
or  fighting  spirit,  of  the  soldiers  is  everywhere  praised.  No  wonder  the 
Germans  make  every  effort  to  smash   the   Y.M.C.A.   huts  out  of  existence. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  is  everywhere.  You  first  met  the  helpful  manly  Y.M. 
C~A  worker  in  camp,  then  on  train  and  boat,  at  camp  in  England  and  in 
France,  close  to  the  firing  line.  Often  he  risks  his  life  to  reach  you  in  the 
trenches.  He  has  won  the  warmest  praise  from  military  authorities,  states- 
men— the  King  I 

Will  you  help?  This  vast  organization  of  helpfulness  needs  at  least 
$2,250,000  from  Canada  for  1918.  For  your  boys'  sake  be  GENEROUS  I ! 
If  no  committee  has  been  organized  in  your  community  to  raise  funds,  write 
to  the  National  Director  at  address  below  for  information  about  how  to 
organize. 


— Dozens  of  Y.M.C.A.  dugouts 
in  forward  trenches  under  fire. 

Over  100  pianos  in  England 
and  France ;  also  300  gramo- 
phones and  27  moving  picture 
machines. 

Y.M.C.A.  helps  boys  in  hospi- 
tals. 

More  than  fiO.OOO  cups  of  hot 
tea    and    coffee   distributed   daily 


YM.C.A. 


Red  Triangle  Fund 

$2,250,000,  May  7,  8,  9 

Canada  Wide  Appeal 


in  France — free.     Estimated  cost 
for  8  months,  $48,000. 

-150,000  magazines  distributed 
free  every  month.  (Estimated 
cost  $15,000.) 

$125,000  used  in  1917   to  build 
huts  in  France. 

-Y.M.C.A.  sells  many  needful 
things  to  soldiers  for  their  con- 
venience. Profits,  if  any,  all 
spent  for  benefit  of  soldiers. 

Service  to  boys  in   Camp   hos- 
pitals. 

-Out  of  Red  Triangle  Fund. 
$76,000  to  be  contributed  to  the 
War  Work  of  the  Y.W.CA. 


National  Council,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Headquarters :    120  Bay  Street,  Toronto 


John  W.  Ross,  (Montreal) 

National  Chairman  of 

Red  Triangle  Fund  Campaign 


G.  A.  Warburton,  (Toronto) 


National  Director  of 

lied  Triangle  Fund  Campaign 


Mention  MacLean's  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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They  are  Fighting— Dying— for  YOU 
What  are  You  Doing  for  THEM  ? 


IF  only   you  could   be   in   France,   close   to  your   boy, 
think  of   the   comforts  you  could    send   him   into  the 
lines,   how    you    could   hearten   him   for   the  supreme 
ordeal  of  battle. 

But  no — thousands  of  miles  separate  you!  Not  for 
you  are  his  furloughs,  no  visits  to  camps  for  you,  no  privi- 
lege of  visiting  your  boy  in  hospital,  if  need  be.  Few  and 
far  between  are  the  comforts  you  can  send  across  the  wide 
seas ! 

Would  that  you  had  a  friend  over 
there  to  perform  these  offices  for  you ! 
Thank  God,  you  have  that  friend.  The 
Y.M.C.A.  is  ever  at  your  boy's  side — in 
camps,  trains,  boats,  in  the  streets  of  the 
big  city,  in  hospital,  behind  the  firing  lines 
— and  often  right  into  the  trenches, — 
everywhere ! 


Boys ! ! 

Here's  your  chance  to  do  a  fine 
stroke  In  the  big  war!  He'p  like 
Y.M.C.A.  to  Hg  brothers 

overseas  by  joining  in  the 

Earn  and  Give  Campaign. 

Six  thousand  Canadian  older  boys 
are  Invited  to  earn  and  Rive  at  least 
Ten  Dollars  ($10)  to  *he  Red  Tri- 
angle Fund.  That  means  $00,000  In 
all!  Splendid  I  Five  thousand  dol- 
lars will  be  i:r,cd  for  b  yi'  worli  in 
India  and  China;  ar.other  $5,000 
for  the  National  toys*  Work  of 
Canada,  and  $50,000  to  h 
brothers  In  khaki.  Ark  y  ur  locnl 
Y.M.C.A.  representative  for  Infor- 
mation and  pledge  card.  When  you 
have  subscribed  one  or  mere  units 
of  Ten  Dollars,  you  v.ill  receive  a 
beautifully  engraved  certificate. 

War  Work 
Summary 

Branches  In  20  Forestry  Camps 
established  last  year. 


Y.M.C.A.  nightly  under  fire  In 
many  places. 

300,000  letters  a  day  written  in 
Y.II.C.A.  build.ngs. 

Troops  furnished  with  athletic 
equipment  (helps  morale  of  tro-p  ). 

Entertainments,  Bible  classes, 
sing-songs,  good  night  eervlces  and 
personal  interviews  conducted  by 
Y.M.C.A.  workers. 

Y.M.C.A.  Red  Triangle  Clubs  in 
Toronto,  St.  John,  Montreal  and 
other  cities  for  returned  soldiers  and 
enlisted  men. 


YAVC.A. 


Red  Triangle  Fund 

$2,250,000,  May  7,  8,  9 

Canada  flgde  Appeal 


"Right  on  the  heels  of  the  dashing  Canadian  sol- 
diers at  Vimy  RidfTe  the  Y.M.C.A.  men  were  serving  out 
biscuits  and  chocolate  to  the  tired  men",  said  the  dis- 
patches. The  General  was  enthusiastic  and  recommend- 
ed one  of  the  Y.M.C.A  men  for  the  Military  Cross. 

Think  of  the  tremendous  cost  of  building  and  maintaining  hun- 
dreds of  huts  with  all  the  thousand  and  one  comforts  that  must  be 
provided.  What  will  you  give  to  show  that  you  care  for  your  boys' 
welfare  ?  At  least  $2,250,000  is  needed  for  1918.  For  the  sake  of  your 
precious  boys,  be  Generous ! 


Y.M.C.A.  service  er:tend3  from 
Vancouver  to  tie  firing  line  a::d 
then  back  to  patienls  in  hospitals 
until   men  are  discharged. 

Y.M.C.A.  Secretaries  accompany 
troop  trains. 

Between  400  and  600  millions  of 
letters  and  cards  written  nnJ  posted 
in  Y.M.C.A.  tents,  huts  and  dugouts 
since  war  began. 

Splendid  service  to  boys  in  Cana- 
dian Camp  hospital ;.  Regular  :  in •:- 
songs  and  inspirational  addresses 
with  distributions  of  magazines, 
frt:it,  chocolates,  gum,  books  and 
smokes. 


National  Council,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Headquarters:  120  Bay  Street,  Toronto 


John  W.  Ross,  (Montreal) 

National  Chairman  of 

Red  Triangle  Fund  Campaign 


G.  A.  Warburton,  (Toronto) 
National  Director  of 

Red  Triangle  Fund  Campaign 


a 
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Loose  Leaf  Devices  and 
Accounting  Systems 

Office  managers  and  accountants  will  appreciate  the  accuracy 
which  is  secured  through  the  use  of  the  "kALAMAZOO  system 
as  well  as  the  great  saving  in  time  and  labor  which  is  effected. 
The  "KALAMAZOO"  Ledger  is  a  book  not  a  box.  It  is  a  joy 
to    the    user    and    wins    a    permanent    place    when    once    known. 

The    "KALAMAZOO"    booklet    contains 
much    valuable    information. 

Write   for    it ! 


{Light  Palient   Kalamazoo 

Points 



1. 

Flat  Opening. 

2. 

Simple  Construction 

3. 

Vice-like-grip. 

4. 

Great  Expansion. 

5. 

Ease  of  Operation 

6. 

No  Exposed  Metal 

7. 

A  ccessibility . 

8. 

Durabilit)  . 

^)v^rwick  Bros.  SL  Rutter 

Limited 

Loose  Leaf  &  Account-  s  King  & 
Book  Makers  -  Spadina 

Toronto 


SHERWIN-WlLtlAm 

Paints  &■  VarnishesjL 


Home   Beauty 

that  means 
Home  Economy 

Old  Furniture — like 
old  friends — has  a  charm 
all  its  own.    So — if  you 
have    a    table,  dresser, 
bureau,  bookcase  or  old 
chairs    handed    down 
from   great   grandmother's  day 
— cherish    them  ;    and    protect 
and  restore  them  to  their  former 
beauty,  with 

Sherwin-Williams 

VARNISH  STAINS 

They  lend  their  own  beautiful  rich  undertones  to 
the  fine  old  Furniture,  that  needs  but  the  proper  finish 
to  look  its  best.  There  is  a  full  family  of  colors  to 
duplicate  all  hardwood  effects. 


SCAR -HOT  is  the  varnish  for 
woodwork  —  even  your  best 
furniture.  Dries  absolutely  water- 
proof with  a  finish  that  protects 
against  scratches  and  hard 
knocks  and  is  not  affected  by 
hot  or  cold  water.  Excellent  for 
dining  room  table   and  chairs. 


THE   SHERWIN-WILLIAMS    CO.,    OF    CANADA    LIMITED, 
897,  Centre  St.,  Montreal,  Que.         1 10  Suthrrland  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

RAIMT.    VARNISH  AND  COLOR  MAKERS.  IIHSEED  OIL   CRUSHERS. 


Send  for  book— 'The  A. B.C. 
of  Home  Painting" — written  by 
a  practical  painter,  and  telling 
how  to  paint,  varnish,  stain  or 
enamel  every  surface  in  and 
around  the  house.  Mailed  free 
upon  request. 


Must  We  Wear 

Shark  Shoes? 

Scarcity  of  Leather  is  Forcing  World  to 
Use  of  Substitutes. 


C  OME  day  soon  we  may  all  be  wearing 
v"-'  shoes  made  from  shark  skin  or  the  mem- 
branes of  codfish.  Such  at  least  is  the  pro- 
phecy lurking  behind  a  more  or  less  technical 
article  by  Francis  Hume  Nichols  in  The  Fore- 
cast. He  deals  with  the  shortage  of  leather 
created  by  the  war  and  shows  what  must  be 
done  in  the  way  of  finding  substitutes.  He 
writes  in  part: 

The  skins  of  aquatic  animals  offer  a  prac- 
tically undeveloped  resource,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  before  long  we  shall  be  covering 
our  extremities  with  the  skins  of  the  man- 
eating  shark  and  the  sacred  codfish.  They  are 
experimenting  with  these  skins  at  the  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  and  expect  soon  to  give 
us  shoes  made  from  them.  If  we  have  not 
heretofore  utilized  the  skins  of  aquatic  ani- 
mals for  leather-making,  it  is  not  because  they 
are  not  perfectly  well  adapted  for  such  a  use, 
but  only  because  the  skins  of  land-animals 
have  been  so  plentiful  that  it  was  not  worth 
while  to  bother  with  those  of  the  sea.  Primi- 
tive peoples  make  extensive  use  of  these  ma- 
terials, and  also  of  the  internal  membranes 
of  sea-animals,  such  as  the  throat  lining,  the 
stomach,  and  the  intestines,  and  among  civil- 
ized folk  many  of  them  have  been  extensively 
used  for  fancy  leathers,  because  of  their 
beautiful  markings.  We  may  anticipate, 
therefore,  that  shark  and  codfish  shoes  will 
be  entirely  unobjectionable  in  looks  and  wear- 
ing qualities. 

The  present  scarcity  of  leather  is  affected 
by  the  same  conditions  that  have  led  to  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  meat.  Both  pro- 
ducts were  growing  scarcer  before  the  war, 
and  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  there  has 
been  an  enormous  destruction  of  the  world's 
stock  of  food-animals,  together  with  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  demand  for  meat 
and  leather.  The  condition  has  been  aggra- 
vated, too,  by  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities. 

The  demands  of  warfare  for  leather  are 
enormous,  for  not  only  must  the  millions  of 
fighting  men  be  shod,  but  there  is  a  tremend- 
ous demand  for  harness,  gun-slings,  pistol 
holsters,  bayonet  scabbards,  and  aviation 
suits,  which  are  sometimes  composed  almost 
entirely  of  leather,  as  well  as  for  many  minor 
purposes.  Early  in  the  war  the  destruction  of 
le.ither  was  enormous,  but  to-day  the  waste  is 
considerably  less.  In  England,  discarded 
army  boots  are  now  cleaned  and  repaired. 
Nevertheless  the  destruction  of  leather  must 
still  be  very  great  and  the  sources  of  supply 
are  rapidly  diminishing.  The  food-animals  of 
the  Allies  have  been  reduced  by  33,000,000 
head,  and  the  slaughter  is  still  going  on  at  an 
ever-increasing  rate. 

Under  the  circumstances  there  are  three 
things  that  we  can  do:  We  can  make  better 
use  of  the  leather  that  we  have.  We  can 
utilize  the  skins  of  aquatic  animals.  And  we 
can   use  any  available  leather  substitutes. 

.Since  there  is  no  question  of  the  excellence 
of  aquatic  leather,  it  is  likely  that  there  will 
be  a  considerable  development  of  this  source  of 
supply.  One  company,  which  manufactures 
leather  from  the  skins  of  sharks  and  other 
tish,  besides  turning  the  other  parts  of  the 
animals  into  human  food,  glue,  gelatine,  oil, 
chicken  scrap,  and  fertilizers,  has  established 
itself  in  Pittsburgh,  and  announces  that  it 
will  shortly  open  branches  in  Seattle  and 
Florida.  It  states  that  there  is  as  much  value 
in  a  shark  as  in  a  cow,  and  that  the  cost  of 
t:iking  the  animals  is  trifling  compared  with 
that  of  raising  cattle.  Another  company  has 
bean  catching  white  whales  in  Alaska  for  the 
purpose  of  utilizing  them  for  hides,  meat,  and 
oil.  The  hide  of  this  animal  is  one  of  the 
lu-st  of  all  skins  for  leather-making,  because 
of  its  durability,  strength,  and  pliability. 
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The  Treatment  of  Belgian  Slaves 


Deptirtntion. 


ONE  of  the  most  active  American  officials 
in  Belgium  during  their  country's  period 
of  neutrality  was  Vernon  Kellogg  and 
returning  to  the  United  States  he  has  writ- 
ten many  articles  of  outstanding  interest  on 
conditions  in  unfortunate  Belgium.  In  the 
North  American  Review  he  gives  a  tense  pic- 
ture of  the  terrible  effects  of  the  deportation 
of   workers   from   Belgium. 

Are    Belgians    in    th<    way?      Brush    than 
aside.      Is   there  an   apparent  opportunity   to 
use    them    in    the    struggle?      Make    sla\ 
them  -ier  to  profit  by  these  slaves  by 

removing  them  by  force  from  their  homes  into 
the  factories  in  Germany?  Do  it.  even  though 
women  weep  and  children  shriek.  Do  these 
slaves,  for  some  absurd  reason  of  personal 
honor,  of  loyalty  to  principle  and  to  country. 


refuse  to  work  in  these  factories  devoted  to 
making  the  things  which  are  to  help  sow  death 
among  their  brothers  and  fathers  and  friends 
and  tneir  Allies  on  a  battle  front?  Then 
punish  them  by  exposure  in  concentration 
camps,  and  by  beating  and  starvation  espe- 
cially starvation,  for  that  saves  food.  And 
if,  as  a  result  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  slaves, 
and  hence  the  necessary  continuance  of  the 
beating  and  starvation  until  the  victims  are  in 
a  physical  condition  when  work  is  an  impos- 
sibility, even  if  their  spirits  were  sufficiently 
broken,  then  send  them  back  as  physical 
wreck*  or  corpses  to  their  distracted  families, 
to  be  i-an-d  fur.  A  single  cattle  train  brought 
hundred  and  fifty-five  of  these  slave 
wricks  from  Aachen  to  Antwerp  in  March  of 
•his  year.  It  took  forty-eight  hours  to  make 
the  few  miles  German  transportation  is  not 
what  it  was — and  there  was  no  food  for  the 
men  during  this  time.  The  American  relief 
representatives  met  them  with  bread  at  Ant- 
werp. But  it  was  a  little  late.  Every  one 
of  these  men  was  removed  from  the  train  on 
a  stretcher.     On  fifty  of  these  stretchers  the 


men  were  dead.  They  did  not  die  simply 
from  forty-eight  hours'  lack  of  food.  They 
died  from  a  three  months'  experience  of  the 
practical  application  of  Germany's  philosophy 
of  war  and  of  human  evolution  on  the  basis 
of  the  struggle  and  survival  factors. 

Id  October  (1917)  six  hundred  and  eighty 
Belgian  children  arrived  in  Evian-les-Bains 
on  a  single  train;  they  were  all  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  twelve;  they  were  emaciated 
and  sickly,  and  they  were  alone — no  mothers, 
no  big  sisters,  no  fathers.  They  were  sent  out 
of  Belgium  by  the  Germans  to  Switzerland 
and  thence  to  France  to  be  cared  for.  Two- 
thirds  of  them  had  been  taken  from  their 
parents  because  their  fathers  would  not  work 
for  the  German  army  and  were  being  starved 
into  submission,  and  the  mothers  were  willing 
to  let  their  children  go  rather  than  see  them 
'starve,  too.  Think  of  that  line  of  weak  little 
motherless  things,  climbing  down  from  the 
train  and  marching  along  the  platform  as 
bravely  as  they  could,  into  the  hands  of  kindly, 
but  unknown,  foster  mothers  and  big  sisters. 
Can  you  picture  any  more  incredible  and 
poignant  sight  in  all  the  war?  Well,  that 
sight  was  just  another  incident  in  the  prac- 
tical working  out  of  Germany's  war  phil- 
osophy. 
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ECONOMY  in  baking  is  one  of  the  biggest  ways  in  which 
Canadian  housewives  can  help  to  conserve  food.    Thou- 
sands of  thoughtful  women  have  found  in  Egg-0  Baking 
Powder  a  valued  helper  in  this  important  work. 


■ 


BAKING 
POWDER 


is  so  sure  and  so  perfect — it  ensures  real  baking  economy.  It 
means  better  baking  at  a  smaller  cost.  Use  only  a  level  tea- 
spoon of  Egg-O  to  each  level,  measuring-cupful  of  well-sifted 
flour.  These  proportions  will  give  you  the  best  baking  results. 
Try  Egg-0  yourself,  next  bake  day.  Surprise  the  family 
with  delicious  Egg-0  War  Cake,  eggless,  butterless  and  milk- 
less.     It  is  easy  to  make. 

.  1  lb.  raisins,  1  teaspoon  allspice,  1  tea- 
spoon cinnamon,  2.  tablespoons  lard,  3 
cups  brown  sugar,  3  cups  water.  Boil 
together  5  minutes.  When  cold,  mix  with 
4  level  cups  of  flour,  4  level  teaspoons 
of  Egg-0  Baking  Powder,  1  level  tea- 
spoon of  salt;  sift  and  beat  together. 
Bake  slowly  for  1  hour  in  a  shallow  pan. 
Better  kept  a  day  or  two  before  eating. 


POWDti 


Buy  Egg-0  in  the  pound  tin  or  larger  sizes — 
it  is  much  cheaper.  Your  grocer's  name  and 
10  cents  will  bring  a  4  oz.  (net)  tin  of  Egg-0 
and  the  book  of  Reliable  Recipes. 

The  Egg-0  Baking  Powder  Co..  Limited,    Hamilton,  Ontario 


Z&G'O 


This  company  has  been  employing  and  is  still  employing  hundreds  of  sales- 
men— a  great  number  of  these  men  will  enlist.  We  have  already  had  our 
field  force  depleted  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  now  engaging  capable, 
energetic  women  to  take  their  places. 

We  Help  You  Succeed 

The  opportunities  presented  by  our  plan  are  unusual.  We  pay  liberal  com- 
mission and  offer  permanent  employment  to  those  who  prove  their  fitness 
and  show  their  ability  for  the  work. 

The  work  is  light,  pleasant  and  extremely  profitable — it  will  not  in  any  way 
interefere  with  your  other  duties.  If  you  are  interested  in  filling  a  position 
left  open  by  men  now  serving  their  country,  write  to 

Dept.  H.G.A. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING   COMPANY,   LIMITED 
143  UNIVERSITY  AVE.,  TORONTO 


Training  the  Colored 
Soldier 

Some  of  the  Lighter  Phases  of  Mobilizing 
'Rastus 


THE  raising  of  American  armies  brought 
up  the  problem  of  training  colored  sol- 
diers. The  colored  man  can  be  made  into 
a  good  soldier  but  the  course  of  training,  es- 
pecially for  the  southern  darky,  varies  con- 
siderably. An  interesting  article  on  "Mobil- 
izing 'Rastus"  appears  in  The  Outlook  from 
the  pen  of  Lieutenant  Charles  C.  Lynde,  in 
which  some  of  the  special  problems  are  out- 
lined. The  following  extracts  give  the  lighter 
sides    only: 

"Name?"  asked  the  captain,  as  he  glanced 
up  at  the  denim-clad  Negro  on  the  other  side 
of  the  desk. 

"  'Tass,"  the  man  replied,  shifting  uneasiiy 
from  one  foot  to  the  other  as  the  officers  in 
the   registering   line   looked   at   him. 

"  'Tass  who?"  queried  the  lieutenant  at  the 
service  record  desk. 

"Po-Potassium    Aceta'    Smith,    Capt'n." 

At  the  full  name  the  lieutenant  laid  down 
his  pen  with  a  hea*ty  laugh. 

"  'Potassium  Acetate  Smith,"  he  repeated, 
slowly.  "We  ought  to  transfer  that  boy  to 
the  medical  department,  if  only  on  account 
of  his  drug-store  name." 

A  shower-bath,  with  plenty  of  hot  water, 
was  required  of  each  recruit.  Most  of  the 
men  welcomed  the  opportunity  for  bathing, 
though  the  cold  shower  ordered  at  the  finish 
wus  slighted  as  far  as  possible  under  the  de- 
terrent eye  of  the  watchful  commanding 
officer. 

There  were  those,  however,  who  refused  to 
bathe,  alleging  pains,  sickness,  weak  hearts, 
or  other  imaginery  ailments  as  reasons  why 
the  bath  should  be  foregone.  These  cases 
were  settled  by  reference  to  the  physical  ex- 
amination report  cards,  and  if  the  remarks 
under  the  heading  "State  of  General  Health" 
showed  no  valid  excuse,  men  who  were  already 
stripped  were  delegated  as  masseur*  pro  tern. 
These  assignments  were  received  with  great 
hilarity  by  the  bathers,  one  man  "remarking: 
"I'se  been  a  car-cleaner  on  the  railway  for 
seven  years,  and  Ah  knows  Ah's  fjwine  scrub 
me  one  nigger  clean,  effen  he  ain't  got  re- 
spect 'nough  for  the  United  States  army  to 
do   hit   hisse'f!"     And  he  did. 

•Many  of  the  darkies  evidently  had  never 
before  met  a  shower-bath,  and  after  the  ablu- 
tions were  finished  one  of  them  approached 
the  lieutenant  in  charge  to  ask  if  he  might 
take  "one  of  them  there  shower  pipes"  every 
day.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which 
followed  the  man  admitted  that  he  never  be- 
fore had  been  wet  all  over  at  once,  except  the 
time  he  fell  off  a  gangplank  into  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

Detention  camps  were  instituted  to  hold 
the  incoming  men  until  their  freedom  from 
disease  was  established,  but  still  the  sickness 
spread.  It  was  finally  determined  to  test  each 
officer  to  find  whether  or  not  each  officer  was 
a  carrier  of  the  meningitis  germs,  even  if  he 
showed  no  symptoms  of  the  disease  himself. 

At  the  time  the  first  group  was  tested  a 
number  of  Negro  orderlies  and  waiters  were 
in  the  room,  and  with  awestruck  eyes  saw 
the  medical  corps  men  take  a  wad  of  cotton, 
wind  it  deftly  on  a  small  wooden  skewer,  and 
then  poke  it  clear  back  to  the  ultimate  end 
of  the  officer's  nostril,  carefully  wiping  the 
cotton  on  a  glass  dish  after  completing  the 
torture.  The  darkies  watched  in  tongue-tied 
silence  until  one  of  the  victims,  sneezing  vio- 
lently from  the  effect  of  the  test,  passed  near 
them.  A  waiter  summoned  up  nerve  enough 
to  ask:  "What's  dey  doin'  you-all  dat-a-way 
fo',  cap'n  ?" 

"Spinal  meningitis,"  answered  the  captain, 
shortly. 

And  from  that  as  a  beginning  word  spread 
over  the  mnrvelously  fast  wireless  informa- 
tion system  common  to  the  Negro  that  the 
doctors  were  inoculating  the  officers  with 
"spiral  McGinnis"  (that  being  the  camp  cor- 
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raptlon  of  the  medical  term.)     And  from  th<- 
camp  smir  into  the  papers,  with  the 

added  thrill   that   the  doctor  caught   doing  the 

work   had  luffei  i  punishment! 

The  first  pay  day.  long  and  anxiously 
awaited,  finally  came,  and  the  men  were 
mustered  and  inspected  before  being  marched 
to    the     paymaster.       The      qnai  r     in 

charge,   to    facilitate   quick    payment,   had   ar- 
ranged before  him  piles  of  bills  in   larger  de- 
letions   and    heaps    dollars    six    to    eight 
inches  high  in  the  centers.     Scarcely  ai 

vctl    BO   much   as   glanced   at    the   bills, 

hut   the  mountains  of  silver  fascinated    them. 

ving  a  twenty-dollar  and 

-dollar  bill  as  his  pay.  stood  around,  hat 

in   hand   until   the   entire   company    had   been 

rhed  the  pay  desk  timidly, 

in  the  pile  o  lid  the  other  on 

rvicc  automatic  ostentatiously   worn   by 

•he  pa 

"Ciip'n  boss,"  began  the  darky,  laying  down 
his  two  bills,  "cain't  you-all  gimme  dis  in 
money  'stead  of  paper?" 

And  when  the  paymaster  explained  that  he 
had  lust  dollars  enough  to  make  the  proper 
change   for  each   man.  he  aaki 

"Den  could  you  ^tack  me  up  what  this  comes 
to   in    dollars.   so'*    I    can    m*j   how   much   I'se 

How   much   he   had   didn't   matter   much,  as 

by  next  morning  a  luckier     or  more  skillful 

oer  of  another  company  had  taken  away 

twenty,    as    well    as    considerable    money 

i  others  of  the  organization.     The  lure  of 

•hones"  with  a  month's  pay  in  hand  was 

too  strong  to  be  resisted:   though  there  were 

many  men  who  took  most  or  all  of  their  pay 

to  th"  lieutenant,  asking  that  he  dole  it  out 

to  them  in  little  bits  (hiring  the  month. 


Germany  Faces 
Bankruptcy 

Swamped  With  Debt*  and  Pope)  Money, 
the  Teutonic  Empire  (a    '■ 
Insolvent. 


UK  fury  of  the  German  offensive  can  be 
attributed  in  some  degree  at  least  to  the 

uncial  condition  of  Germany,  One  thing  is 
ilear  to  the  whole  world — that  the  German 
Cmpire  will  be  bankrupt  after  the  war  if  it 

is  to  pay  the  debts  incurred.    In  other  words, 
the  armies  of  the  War  Lord  are  not  able  to 

queeze  indemnities  from  some  foreign  source 

he  whole  structure  of  Teutonic  imperialism 
vill  collapse  like  a  house  of  cards.  Seeing, 
therefore,  the  ruin  which  beckons,  the  Junkers 
are  making  one  last  mad  effort  to  score  a 
knock-out. 

In  the  meantime,  the  financial  position  of 
Germany  is  getting  steadily  worse.  A  care- 
ful analysis  by  H.  .1.  Jennings  in   The  Xine- 

eenth  Century  shows  how  serious  the  Kaiser's 

noney  problem  is: 

Unless  a  miracle  happens  Germany,  when 

he  war  is  over,  will  experience  the  greatest 
financial  debacle  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
The  seventh  war  loan  floated  last  autumn, 
whether  we  take  the  alleged  subscription  at 
its  face  value  or  make  allowances  for  the 
usual  official  jugglery,  is  only  another  stage 
on  the  downward  path  that  ends  in  the  Aver- 
nus  of  bankruptcy.  Many  months  ago.  when 
the  liabilities  were  much  smaller  than  they 
are  now,  Dr.  Helfferich,  then  Minister  of 
Finance,  is  said  to  have  told  a  secret  meeting 
of  his  colleagues  that  when  hostilities  ceased 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  Empire  would  be  un- 
avoidable. This  may  or  may  not  be  a  veraci- 
ous story;  at  any  rat,,  it  crystallizes  a  truth 
which  is  known  to  tinancial  experts  outside 
Germany,  and  doubtless  to  not  a  few  thought- 
ful business  men  in  Germany  itself.  None  are 
so  blind  as  those  who  won't  see,  and  the 
majority  of  Germans,  ignorant  of  finance  and 
incapable  of  understanding  to  what  disaster 

their  Government's  policy  is  leading  them,  go 


ch  Packas 

ss  About  I. 

If  Used  to  Displace  Meat 

Bach  large  package  of  Quaker  Oats  contains  6220 
calories  of  nutrition.  In  meats  and  eggs — on  the  aver- 
age at  this  writing — that  same  food  value  costs  7  or  8 
times  as  much. 

Note  the  vast  difference,  measured  by  food  units: 


Calories  Per  Pound 


Quaker  Oats 
Round  Steak 
Egg.       -       - 


1810 

895 

-   720 


Veal  Cutlets       - 
Young  Chicken 
Fresh  Halibut     - 


705 
505 
565 


Then  mark  the  great  difference  in  cost.  You  can  serve  seven 
breakfasts  of  Quaker  Oats  for  the  cost  of  one  meat  or  egg  breakfast. 

Yet  the  oat  is  the  supreme  food.  It  has  twice  the  energy  value 
of  beef,  and  several  times  its  minerals. 

It  is  a  complete  food,  supplying  every  needed  element.  And  its 
flavor  makes  it  wondrously  inviting. 

It  is  the  advised  food  for  the  young,  where  cost  is  not  considered. 
And  the  favorite  morning  cereal  in  mansion  or  in  cottage. 

The  delightful  way  to  reduce  your  food  cost  is  to  serve  more 
Quaker  Oats. 


The  Extra-Flavory  Flakes 


We  use  queen  grains  only 
in  Quaker  Oats — just  the  rich, 
plump  oats.  The  small  grains, 
which  lack  flavor,  are  dis- 
carded. 

Thus  we  get  but  ten  pounds 


of  Quaker  Oats  from  a  bushel. 
But  those  ten  pounds  are  the 
flavory  oats.  And  they  bring 
you  these  exquisite  flakes  with- 
out any  extra  price.  Be  sure 
you  get  them. 


35c  and  15c  Per  Package,  Except  in  Far  West 

The  Quaker  Qals  (pm pany 


(1921) 


Peterborough,  Canada 


Saskatoon,  Canada 
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I  WRenFisfiiris  1 

|     Real  Sport  j 

I     TV/TAKE  your  next  fishing  § 

1     IVl  trip  thoroughly  enjoy-  || 

I     able,  from  the  time  you  leave  g 

f     home  until  you  get  back  | 
=     again. 

No  oar  work — no  blistered 

I     hands  or  aching  backs!  Enjoy  g 
I     your  fishing  outings  as  you 

=     never  have  before — with  an  § 


DETACHABLE  ROWBOAT 
AND   CANOE    MOTOR 


You'll  get  more  fish  if  you 
1     have  an  Evinrude — takes     = 
1     you  quickly  where  you  want     g 
1     to  go,  so  you  can  try  aWthe     | 
g     likely  spots. 

=     The  Evinrude  costs  little  to     1 
1     run  and  as  it  lasts  ten  years 
its  investment  cost  per  year 
1     is  mighty  low. 

1  Special  method  of  balancing  gives 

§  the  1918  Evinrude  wonderfully 

f§  smooth,  vibrationless  running. 

=  Equipped  with  Evinrude  magneto 

§  — Built-in  Flywheel  Type  and 

H  Automatic  Reverse. 

§      Get  your  copy  of  the  new  Evin- 
§      rude  Catalog.     Write  today. 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  CO. 

830  Evinrude  Block     Milwaukee,  WU. 

Over  90,000  sold—used  fry  25  Gov'ts 

Also  mitt,  of  Evinrude  Oil  Engine* 

A.  R.  Williams  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd., 

Toronto. 

A.  A.  Stars,  Victoria. 

A.  R.  Williams  Machinery  Co.,  Ltd., 

St.  John,  N.B 

Revillon  Hdwe,  Ltd.,  Edmonton. 

S  Western    Motor    Supplies,    Ltd., 

Retfina. 

E.    Drolet,    Montreal 
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on  living  in  a  Fools'  Paradise,  drugged  with 
delusions  which  even  the  approach  of  famine 
does  little  to  dispel.  The  inflated  currency  of 
inconvertible  paper  gives  them  no  anxiety  so 
long  as  it  is  legal  tender  and  they  can  pay 
with  it  for  what  they  buy.  The  hectic  stimula- 
tion employed  to  raise  war  loans  seemingly 
conveys  to  them  no  warning  of  weakness, 
and  the  fact  that  the  whole  financial  structure 
is  like  a  house  built  on  sand  is  unknown  to 
them  and  does  not,  therefore,  disturb  their 
hopeful  outlook. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  seventh 
German  war  loan  would  be  trumpeted  forth  as 
another  phenomenal  success.  It  is  outside 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  examine  in  detail 
the  methods,  whether  of  exhortation  or  jug- 
gling, which  have  been  resorted  to  in  this  and 
the  previous  loans.  Something  may  be  al- 
lowed to  the  fervour  of  patriotic  appeal,  but 
patriotism  is  had  put  to  it  when,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  third  loan,  a  portion  of  the 
salaries  of  all  public  servants  was  retained 
for  the  purchase  of  war  scrip;  when  (as  Herr 
Liebknecht  is  reported  to  have  told  the  Reich- 
stag) the  funds  of  the  savings  banks  and  kin- 
dred institutions  were  compulsorily  taken  for 
investment  in  the  fourth  loan;  when  the  gov- 
erning bodies  of  charitable  institutions  were 
ordered  to  open  their  books  to  the  Govern- 
ment inspectors  so  that  they  might  "discuss" 
with  them  the  possibility  of  investing  freely 
in  the  fifth  loan;  and  when,  in  some  instances, 
soldiers  were  offered  ten  days'  leave  for  every 
BOO  marks  they  subscribed.  Amongst  other 
inducements  to  capitalists,  large  and  small, 
may  be  enumerated  the  following:  the  exten- 
sion of  instalments  over  a  long  period,  special 
facilities  for  small  subscribers,  opening  of 
offices  all  over  the  country  for  subscriptions, 
prohibition  of  investment  in  industrial  securi- 
ties, preferential  rates  of  discount  on  trea- 
sury bills  to  those  who  undertook  to  devote 
the  proceeds  to  taking  up  the  loan,  higher 
deposit  rates  from  the  banks  where  the  de- 
posits were  ear-marked  for  the  loan,  the 
waiving  by  the  savings  banks  of  the  usual 
notice  of  withdrawal,  lower  rates  for  loans 
from  the  banks,  and  the  option  of  munici- 
palities to  holders  of  their  debentures  to  ex- 
change them  for  war  loan.  But  all  this  piping 
and  drumming  are  of  quite  secondary  interest 
compared  with  the  portentous  accumulation 
of  national  debt  of  which  they  were  the  in- 
struments, and  for  the  interest  on  which 
practically  no  provision  has  been  made. 

Germany's  war  expenditure  may  be  mea- 
sured with  fair  accuracy  by  the  war  credits 
voted  by  the  Reichstag.  These  have  been  as 
follows: 

1914,  Aug £    250,000,000 

1914,  Dec 250,000,000 

1915,  Feb 500,000,000 

1915,  Aug 500,000,000 

1915,  Dec 500,000,000 

1916,  June    600,000,000 

1916,  Oct 600,000,000 

1917,  Feb 760,000,000 

1917,  Aug 750,000,000 


LOOK  FOR  THE  NAME 
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Total £4,700,000,000 

Expenditure  has  to  be  debited  to  the  nation, 
whether  it  is  dealt  with  by  raising  new  re- 
venue or  by  borrowing.  In  the  absence  of 
any  adequate  plan  for  the  former  it  must  be 
treated  as  quasi-permanent  debt,  because  wnat 
is  net  raised  by  long-term  loans  has  to  be  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  floating  liability  which, 
if  not  renewed  again  and  again,  must  sooner 
or  later  be  funded.  It  looks,  therefore,  as  if 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Ger- 
many's war  expenditure  has  become  an  addi- 
tion to  her  already  large  imperial  debt.  For 
the  present,  however,  attention  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  olhoial  figures  of  the  various 
funded    loans. 

First  Loan,  Sept.,  1914 £    223,000,000 

Second  Loan,  March,  1915. .       453,000,000 

Third  Loan,  Sept.,  1915 608,000,000 

Fourth  Loan,  March,  1916.  .       538,500,000 

Fifth  Loan,  Sept.,  1916 532,500,000 

Sixth  Loan,  March,  1917.  .  .       638,500,000 
Seventh  Loan,  Sept.,  1917.  .       623,000,000 


Total £3,616,500,000 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  later  loans 
include  conversions  of  previous  ones  and  con- 
solidations of  floating  liabilities.  It  was  ad- 
mitted, for  instance,  in  the  German  papers 
that  only  one-fifth  of  the  sixth  loan  (about 
£128,000,000)    was    new    money;    and    in    the 


third  loan  conversions  accounted  for  between 
60  and  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  of  £608,000,000. 
An  analysis  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  loans 
makes  it  clear  that  they  were  "almost  worth- 
less instruments  of  credit."  A  subdivision  cf 
the  fifth,  for  example,  gives  these  results: 
War  loan,  7,397,700,000  marks,  sums  inscribed 
on  the  ledger  of  the  public  debt  2,180,800,000 
marks,  and  special  subscriptions  to  the  Im- 
periol  Treasury  1,073,200,00  marks.  Every 
financier  can  appreciate  the  real  value  of  the 
figures.  The  All-Highest  professed  to  see  in 
them  "a  fresh  proof  of  the  confidence  of  the 
German  people."  The  people,  it  would  seem, 
had  sufficient  "confidence"  to  pawn  with  the 
Government  their  earlier  war  stock  but  not  to 
lend  it  any  more  cash.  Even  with  all  the 
hankey-pankey  resorted  to,  the  total  result 
was  insufficient  by  some  £200,000,000  to  pay 
off  the  short-term  liabilities,  so  that  new  bor- 
rowing had  to  be  arranged  for  almost  at  once. 
And  the  sixth  loan  was  to  be  positively  the 
last — the  final,  culminating  financial  stroke 
that  was  to  win  the  war! 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  a  little  more 
closely  the  system  of  borrowing  on  the  stock 
of  one  loan  in  order  to  subscribe  for  another. 
Sir  Edward  Holden,  the  eminent  banker,  was 
the  first  to  give  the  designation  of  "pyramid 
finance"  to  this  system,  and  the  term  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  Mr.  Gerard  in  his  in- 
teresting revelations.  In  saying  that  the 
loans  had  been  "pyramided"  Mr.  Gerard  ex- 
plained the  operation  thus:  "A  man  who  sub- 
scribed and  paid  for  100,000  marks  of  Loan 
No.  1  could,  when  Loan  No.  2  was  called  for, 
take  the  bonds  he  had  bought  of  Loan  No.  1 
to  his  bank  and,  on  his  agreement  to  spend  the 
proceeds  in  subscribing  to  Loan  No.  2,  bor- 
row from  the  bank  80,000  marks  on  the  secur- 
ity of  his  first  loan  bonds,  and  so  on."  The 
whole  structure  of  German  war-finance  is  on 
this  card-built  basis.  Nearly  everything  pawn- 
able  in  the  shape  of  real  property  and  securi- 
ties having  been  pledged  to  provide  the  where- 
withal to  subscribe  for  war  stock,  there  was 
practically  nothing  left  to  pawn  but  war 
stock  itself.  This  hot-bed  method  of  forcing 
subscriptions  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  in- 
vestor's own  resources  was  also  put  in  practice 
in  an  endeavor  to  borrow  money  in  the  neigh- 
boring neutral  states.  In  Denmark,  for  ex-' 
ample,  German  4  per  cent,  bonds  of  1,000 
marks  were  offered  in  exchange  for  Danish 
gold,  and  by  depositing  these  bonds  at  the 
bank  and  paying  500  marks  additional,  the 
purchaser  received  a  second  bond  bearing  4*4 
per  cent,  interest  and  valued  at  1,000  marks. 
By  deposting  the  second  bond  and  paying  an- 
other 500  marks  he  would  receive  a  third  bond 
for  1,000  marks  bearing  5  per  cent,  interest. 
He  thus  became  the  holder  of  three  German 
bonds  of  an  aggregate  principal  value  of 
3,000  marks  bearing  an  average  interest  of 
4%  per  cent.,  which  would  cost  him  2,000 
marks,  or  66  per  cent.  Tempting  though  the 
opoprtunity  may  have  seemed,  it  did  not  suffi- 
ciently allure.  The  Danish  investor  knew  too 
much. 

Only  the  most  trivial  provision  has  so  far 
been  made  for  the  interest  and  repayment  of 
the  debt.  Two  years  ago  Dr.  Helfferich 
boasted  that  Germany  was  the  only  belliger- 
ent country  that  had  so  far  financed  the  war 
by  long-term  debts  without  resorting  to  tax- 
ation. This  was  making  a  virtue  of  necessity 
— an  affectation  in  which  the  German  Govern- 
ment excels.  Taxation  on  anything  like  an' 
adequate  scale  would  have  caused  restless- 
ness and  resentment  amongst  the  tax-paying 
classes,  and  would  moreover  have  opened' 
the  people's  eyes  to  the  real  character  of  the 
indemnity  myth.  Their  well-drilled  patrio- 
tism had  already  touched  their  pockets  to 
pretty  tune.  Even  before  the  war  the  finan- 
cial state  of  the  Empire  was  a  source  ofi 
anxiety  to  the  Government,  and  from  19061 
downwards  one  financial  expedient  followedt 
another.  In  1909  taxation  was  increased  byj 
500,000,000  marks  (£25,000,000),  but  still  the. 
Budgets  did  not  balance,  and  in  1913  the 
Government  adopted  the  plan  of  taxing  wealth 
and  levying  a  non-recurrent  armament  con- 
tribution in  order  to  cover  up  the  deficit.  The 
large  and  ever-increasing  outlay  upon  war-' 
like  preparations  was  already  pressinj! 
heavily  upon  the  German  taxpayer  before  t, 
shot  had  been  fired,  and  there  was  good  rea- 
son for  Dr.  Helfferich's  reluctance  to  find  new 
tax  revenue  merely  to  provide  for  such  i 
deferable    matter    as    loan    interest.      In    thi 
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CHEVROLET 


MODEL    F-A 

Baby  Grand  Touring  Car 

A  New,  Efficient  and  Powerful  Model 
which  materially  reduces  motoring  cost. 


Now  that  the  motor  car  is 
a  necessity  to  crowd  more 
into  the  busy  day  there  is  a 
demand  for  a  sturdy,  roomy, 
powerful  car,  economical  to 
buy  and  economical  to 
~un — a  car  that  is  comfort- 
able and  will  give  good 
service  day  in  and  day  out. 


This  new  Chevrolet  model 
fills  this  demand  and  is 
offered  at  a  price  far  below 
that  warranted  by  its  value, 
and  represents  more  CAR 
for  your  money  than  any 
new  model  on  the  market. 
See  this  model  before  uou 
buu. 


(Tievrolet  Motor  C?/ Canada 

OSHAWA  -   OnT. 


Limited 


Western  Parts  and  Distributing  Branch:  REG1NA,  SASK. 


Baby  Grand  Touring  Car,  $1295. 

JLoyel  Mail  Roadster,      -        1295. 

f.  o.  b.  Oshazva,  Onl. 


Model  F-A  Baby  Grand  Touring  Car 


There  is  a  Chevrolet  show  room  in  your  vicinity.        Call  and  see  the  latest  Chevrolet  models 
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THERE  is  nothing 
phonographic  in  the 
exquisite  music  of  the 
Vocalion.  Its  tone  is  the 
real  tone  of  voice  and  in- 
strument. The  full  rich- 
ness of  the  deepest  bass, 
the  bell'-clear  sweetness  of 
the  highest  treble  it  revoices 
in  the  complete  splendor  of 
the  original  tone   recorded. 

Play  the  Vocalion,  if  you 
wish,  by  means  of  the  ex- 
pression device--the  Gradu- 
ola.  Each  ntjte  responds  to 
your  touch,  you  may  shade 
each  phrase  as  you  choose. 

Demonstrations  are  gladly 
given  to  all  interested  in  the 
Vocalion. 

The    Nordheimer    Piano   and 
Music  Co.,  Limited. 

Cor.  Albert  and  YongeSti.  Toronto 

Canadian    dtitributori   of   the    AtoMaa- 
Vocalion 


ROYAL     VICTORIA 
COLLEGE 

MONTREAL 

A     RESIDENTIAL     COLLEGE     FOR 
WOMEN     STUDENTS    ATTENDING 

McGILL   UNIVERSITY 
Founded   mm   endowed    im   the   late   fit. 
lion.  Bcron  Htratfioona  and  Mount  Bojfal 

Courses  leading  to  degrees  in  Arts, 
separate    in   the   main   from    those 
for  men,  but  under  identical  condi- 
tions; and  to  degrees  in  music. 
Applications   for   residence   should 
be  made  early  as  accommodation  in 
the  College  is  limited. 
For  prospectus  and  information 
apply  to  The  Warden. 
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Donahey  in  Cleveland  PlotH  Dealt. 
'You  old  cheater.  I'll   play  you  nine  rows  and  give  ye  four  hills 
to  the  good." 


following  year,  however,  he  had  to  recede  from 
that  position,  but  the  additional  taxes  then 
imposed,  not  counting  the  non-recurring  war 
profits  duty,  were  so  microscopically  dispro- 
portionate to  the  occasion  as  to  recall  John 
Bright's  figure  of  a  pill  to  cure  an  earthquake. 
The  1916-17  Budget  was  framed  on  the  mer- 
ciful hypothecs  that  500,000,000  marks  of 
new  taxation  "could  be  borne."  Gentle  as  was 
this  turn  of  the  screw,  it  proved  too  much  for 
the  Reichstag  Committee,  who  lessened  the 
amount  by  rejecting  the  proposed  tobacco 
duty.  How  the  national  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture are  now  made  to  balance  it  is  impossible 
to  tell.  The  real  facts  are  hidden  behind  a 
veil  of  secrecy  or  suppression.  In  1916,  for 
instance,  the  ordinary  Budget  did  not  con- 
tain the  figures  of  the  levy  for  armaments, 
which  in  the  previous  year  amounted  to 
£16,400,000,  nor  did  the  extraordinary  Budget 
contain  the  sum  of  £1,500,000,000  for  war  costs 
M  was  the  case  in  1915.  And  in  order  to 
shirk  material  issues  it  was  decreed  that  there 
should  be  no  provision  for  a  war  credits  sink- 
ing fund  as  that  question  "could  only  be  de- 
cided after  the  war."  It  is,  therefore,  the  deli- 
berate policy  of  the  German  Government  to 
postpone  even  the  consideration  of  methods 
of  repayment  until  after  the  war!  And  that 
is  what  they  call  sound  finance  and  hold  up 
to  their  people  as  a  shining  example  of  the 
superiority  of  their  methods  to  those  of  poor, 
miserable  Britain! 

This  postponement  of  the  question  of  sink- 
ing fund  is,  however,  of  less  immediate  im- 
portance than  the  reckless  way  of  treating  the 
interest  obligation.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
interest  so  far  payable  on  the  earlier  loans  if 
paid  at  all  has  been  paid  out  of  the  principal 
of  later  loans.  This  is  equivalent  to  bor- 
rowing at  compound  interest  the  most  ruin- 
ous of  the  spendthrift's  devices.  Germany's 
interest  on  war  liabilities  up  to  the  present 
time  is  not  less  than  £240,000,000  a  year,  and 
until  1916  there  was  no  new  taxation  at  all. 
Then  they  began  by  putting  on  increased  tax- 
ation to  the  extent  of  £25,000,000;  last  year 
ilecided  it  was  not  enough  and  put  on  an 
additional  £60,000,000,  making  a  total  of 
£85,000,000.  This,  so  far  as  is  ascertainable, 
is  the  only  provision  made  for  interest  of  at 
least  £240,000,000.  It  is  intimated  that  the 
Government  it  going  to  make  a  capital  levy 
which  is  expected  to  bring  in  £100,000,000, 
but  up  to  the  present  no  steps  seem  to  have 
been  taken,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  will  be, 
because  the  well-to-do  classes  would  have  to 
find  the  money,  and  it  is  these  classes  which 
affect  the  decisions  of  the  Government  and 
have  consequently  to  be  kept  docile  and  un- 
alarmed.  But  even  if  this  additional  taxation 
be  reckoneil  as  actual  and  effective,  the  total 
revenue  would  still  be  a  long  way  below  the 
interest  obligations  of  the  national  debt. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  Germany's 
true  capital  indebtedness  at  the  end  of  1917 
was    over    rather    than    under    £5,000,000,000 
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and  this  takes  no  count  of  either  future  ex- 
penditure or  the  bill  that  will  have  to  be  paid 
for  reparation.  This  "leaden  weight  of  bil- 
lions" will  have  to  be  dragged  about  by  the 
German  people  themselves.  It  has  a  "lead"n 
weight"  that  means,  after  allowing  for  the 
discount  prices  of  the  issues  and  provision  for 
sinking  fund  and  pensions,  an  annual  extra 
tax  contribution  of  at  least  £300.000,000,  and 
if  the  war  is  much  prolonged  the  total  may 
easily  grow  into  £600,000,000.  Early  in  1916 
Dr.  Gothein,  a  well-known  German  financial 
authority  ami  a  member  of  the  Reichstag,  cal- 
culated the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the 
£2,000.000,000  of  war  expenditure  then  in- 
curred at  £110,000,000  a  year,  and  the  amount 
to  be  paid  in  pensions  to  the  dependents  of 
fallen  soldiers  and  to  disabled  men  at  £150,- 
000,000,  making  a  total  of  £260,000,000  a 
year.  Since  then  the  expenditure  has  more 
than  doubled  -it  is,  indeed,  nearer  to  the  pro- 
portion of  seven  to  three-  and  the  claims  on 
the  pension  list  must  have  been  multiplied 
enormously;  so  that  on  a  strictly  proportion"! 
basis  of  reckoning  the  annual  charges  would 
not  be  even  at  the  present  date  very  far 
short  of  £600,000,000.  If  to  this  be  added  de- 
preciation of  property  and  other  losses 
directly  due  to  the  war,  the  additional  taxation 
to  which  Germany,  in  the  absence  of  indem- 
nities, must  look  forward  will  work  out  at 
about  £9  per  head  of  the  population.  When. 
in  1913,  the  tax  on  capital  to  the  extent  of 
£50,000,000  was  imposed  for  strengthening  the 
army,  it  was  generally  felt  in  Germany  il 
that  the  nation  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  limit. 
Yet,  unless  she  is  to  default  to  her  own  people 
and  thus  disable  many  of  them  for  paying  anv 
taxes  at  all,  she  must  apply  a  very  different 
standard  of  measurement  to  the  strength  and 
endurance  of   the   taxpayer*! 

When  Germany  has  to  look  forward  not 
only  to  a  terrible  burden  of  taxation,  but  also 
to  a  smash-up  of  her  national  credit,  her 
outlook  is  black  indeed.  She  has  achieved  the 
task  of  "lifting  herself  by  her  bootstraps." 
with  the  inevitable  consequences  of  that  acro- 
batic feat.  All  her  internal  transactions,  in- 
cluding the  loan  subscriptions,  are  being  car- 
ried through  by  means  of  paper  credits,  the 
value  of  which,  to  put  it  plainly,  is  largely  fic- 
titious. Germany  is  swamped  with  papei 
beyond  any  human  power  of  early  redemption, 
Nominally  she  has  been  a  gold-standard  coun- 
try ever  since  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  but 
in  actuality  she  is  so  no  longer.  As  lor 
the  imperial  banknotes  are  inconvertible  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  gold  standard;  the. 
phrase  becomes  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
terminological  convenience.  Inconvertible 
paper  by  reason  of  its  inconvertibility  shrinks 
in  purchasing  power,  and  the  more  there  is  of 
it  the  greater  is  its  depreciation.  'let  the 
imperial  printing-press  is  incessantly  at  work 
producing  "scraps  of  paper"  which  arc  made 
legal  currency  although  at  the  hack  of 
of  them  there  is  nothing  tangible. 
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Dealers 
in  Every 
Locality 


We  know  that  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  Gray-Dort  owners  buy  this 
car  for  reasons  of  comfort  and 
appearance. 

But  we  know  also  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  buy  it  for  strictly 
practical  reasons. 

The  primary  virtue  of  a  car  in  their 
view  is  a  capacity  for  reliable,  econo- 
mical, motoring  pleasure — no  exces- 
sive cost,  little  trouble,  long  service. 

And  because  the  Gray-Dort  embodies 
this  virtue  in  a  surpassing  degree,  it 
is  fast  becoming  the  preferred  car  in 
Canada. 

Not  by  accident  or  luck  was  Planche, 
perfecter  of  the  Pugeot  Motor,  select- 
ed to  design  the  Gray-Dort  motor.  His 
ideal  was  the  same  as  ours — a  motor 
of  simplicity,  strength  and  power, 
that  would  yet  be  quiet,  smooth,  last- 
ing and  inexpensive. 


Not  by  chance  was  the  Westinghouse 
Starting  and  Lighting  System  select- 
ed for  the  Gray-Dort.  We  knew  too 
much  of  the  trouble  owners  of  other 
cars  had   with  starter  and  lights. 

Knowingly  we  made  the  frame  extra  sturdy 
for  safety  and  service — made  the  transmission 
as  finely  as  a  watch,  so  that  it  would  be  silent 
and  lasting.  Every  feature  of  the  Gray-Dort 
is  the  result  of  our  constant  endeavor  to  make 
this  a  good  car  at  a  low  price. 

The  new  Gray-Dort  embodies  all  the  good 
features  that  won  instant  success  for  former 
models.  The  4-cylinder  motor  is  a  triumph 
of  smooth,  economical  speed  and  power.  The 
chassis  is  sturdy  and  quiet  The  springs  are 
long.  The  upholstery  is  deep.  The  equipment 
is  absolutely  complete  from  electric  starting 
and  lighting  to  the  tools.  New  lines  of  beauty 
have  been  given  this  model. 

The  five-passenger  touring  car  is  $1,125;  the 
three-passenger  flcur-de-lys  roadster  is  $995; 
the  Gray-Dort  special,  beautifully  finished  and 
with  extra  details  of  equipment,  is  $125  above 
th>-  li.il.    All  prices  are  f.o.b.  Chatham. 


GRAY-DORT  MOTORS,  LIMITED 


CHATHAM 


ONTARIO 


In  the  United   States: 
THE  DORT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  Flint,  Mich. 
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MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 


Right  is  Might 

The  Christian  Science 

Monitor— the  one  great  in- 
ternational daily  newspaper, 
stands  squarely  on  the  plat- 
form that  "right  is  might." 

Fearless  in  the  presentation 
of  facts  as  they  are,  progres- 
sive in  all  that  it  advocates, 
universal  in  its  appeal,  and 
absolutely  truthful,  the  Moni- 
tor is  recognized  as  an  au- 
thority on  affairs  to  which  it 
gives  its  attention. 

It  is  an  important  channel 
through  which  to  obtain  re- 
liable information  of  the  ac- 
tivities that  are  today  shaping 
the  social,  business  and 
political  life  of  tomorrow. 

The  Monitor  aids  the  in- 
dividual to  lift  thought  from 
the  limits  of  personal  consid- 
erations to  the  greater  re- 
sponsibilities to  country  and 
fellow  men. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  at 

3c  a  copy,  is  on  general  sale  through- 
out the  world  at  news  stands,  hotels 
and  Christian  Science  reading- 
rooms.  A  monthly  trial  subscription 
by  mail  anywhere  in  the  world  for 
75c,  a  sample  copy  on  request. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

PUBLISHING    SOCIETY 

BOSTON  U.  S.   A. 

Sole  publishers  of  alt  authorized 

Christian  Science  literature 
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Accept   This  Book 

with  Our  Compliments 

If  you  plan  to  visit  Buffalo  we  believe 
you  will  appreciate  this  guide  to  vari- 
ous points  of  interest,  including 
Niagara  Falls.  May  we  send  it  to 
you? 

HOTEL  LENOX 

North  St.  at  Delaware  Ave. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo's      ideal      hotel      for 
tourists.         Quietly     situated, 
convenient    to    theatre,    bnsl- 
I   districts. 

First -class   garage. 
European    plan,    all 
outside  rooms.     $1.50 
and    u-p.      Strictly 
fireproof.  Service 

and      cuisine      imex- 

On  Empire  Touri,  Send 
for  road  map  and  run- 
ning direction!. 

C.  A.Miner 

Managing  Director 


HOTEL 


TO-BEST-BGDKS 
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The  Best  Selling  Book 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna  was  acting  on  the  principle  of 
place  aux  dames  when  he  called  his  book 
"Sonia"  (McClelland,  Goodchild  & 
Stewart),  for  undoubtedly  the  chief 
character  is  O'Rane  of  Celtic  origin, 
whose  wonderful  personality  permeates 
the  whole  story.  Seldom  have  we  been 
privileged  to  meet  a  man  so  forceful  and 
withal  so  real.  It  is  the  realism  of  the 
whole  book  that  makes  it  so  gripping. 
The  author  elaborates  his  theme  from  be- 
ginning to  end  without  striking  a  single 
false  note.  Here  we  have  the  psychology 
of  England,  and  it  is  significant  that  this 
is  not  made  up  of  one  man  but  the  union 
of  many. 

We  are  introduced  to  a  handful  of  the 
present  generation  in  their  public  school 
days,  whence  we  follow  their  careers  step 
by  step  to  varsity  and  from  varsity  into 
a  world  of  cross  currents,  out  of  which 
looms  the  war  which  causes  some  of  those 
careers  to  change  their  course  somewhat 
abruptly. 

Another  striking  character  is  that  of 
Bertrand  Oakleigh,  an  autocratic  old 
bachelor  of  seventy,  who  disguises  a 
kindly  heart  with  a  vitriolic  tongue.  With 
all  the  scorn  of  the  professional  cynic  he 
damns  the  world  in  general  and  society 
in  particular,  yet  insists  on  living  in  so- 
ciety and  seeing  a  good  deal  of  the  world. 
Altogether  a  bundle  of  anomalies  who 
presents  an  interesting  study. 

Sonia  herself  is  a  spoilt  society  girl 
changed  by  the  events  of  the  war  into  a 
thinking,  feeling  woman.  All  the  char- 
acters are  wonderfully  true  to  life  and 
cleverly  portrayed.  In  fact  the  only  way 
to  do  justice  to  the  book  is  to  read  every 
word  of  it. 

The  whole  story  from  beginning  to  end 
is  redolent  of  England — England  as  she 
was,  as  she  is,  and  a  vision  of  what  she 
may  be  when  the  sword  is  sheathed  and 
the  time  comes  for  her  to  reap  the  harvest 
of  her  present  suffering. 

It  is  a  novel  about  which  there  is  no- 
thing superficial;  on  the  contrary  it 
strikes  straight  at  the  heart  of  things 
and  has  a  spiritual  and  political  signi- 
ficance which  we  hope  will  one  day  bear 
fruit.  To  quote  O'Rane's  own  words:  "A 
generation  has  gone  to  war  ...  A 
third  of  it  may  come  back.  .  .  Will  it 
have  been  spared  for  nothing?  .  .  . 
Those  who  were  ready  to  die  for  their 
country,  will  they  not  also  live  for  it?" 


Record  of  New  Books 

FICTION. 
Valour.  Warwick  Deeping.  (Cassell  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  $1.35.) 
A  story  of  the  psychological  effects  of 
warfare  on  the  men  who  are  involved  in  it, 
including  some  vivid  glimpses  of  the  actu- 
alities of  war. 

The   Pav  K.   Phillips  Oppen- 

•       heim.       (McClelland,     Goodchild    & 

Stewart,  Ltd.,  Toronto.     $1.50.) 

A  story  of  international   intrigue,  un- 

,  veiling  the  machinations  of  pro-German 

[  plotters    in    America    while    the    United 

States  was  still  a  neutral  nation. 


» a 

The  Enlisting  Wife.    Grace  T.  Richmond. 
(McClelland,    Goodchild    &    Stewart. 
Ltd.,  Toronto.    50c.) 
A    word    of   encouragement   for   wives 
written  at  the  request  of  one  of  them. 

The    Hope    Chest.      Mark    Lee    Luther. 

(Copp,    Clark    Co.,    Ltd.,    Toronto. 

$1.50.) 

Tom    Ballantine,    a    millionaire's    son. 

marries  a  beauty  from  one  of  his  father's 

stores  and  a  series  of  romantic  adventures 

ensues. 

Drowsy.     John   Ames    Mitchell.      (Copp. 
Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.    $1.50.) 
The  famous  editor  of  Life  gives  us  an 
extraordinary  novel  of  a  woman   and   a 
lover  with  a  strange  inheritance. 

Wis  Daughter.  Gouverneur  Morris. 
(Copp,  Clark,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  $1.35.) 
A  story  of  a  man  whose  nature  is  re- 
fined in  the  fire  of  war.  While  his  wife 
takes  up  nursing  he  becomes  an  aviator 
and  is  able  eventually  to  make  reparation 
for  his  youthful  folly  and  to  regain  both 
his  wife's  respect  and  his  own. 

The  Gift  Supreme.     George  Allan  Eng- 
land.    (McClelland,  Goodchild  &  Ste- 
wart, Ltd.,  Toronto.    $1.35.) 
The  story  of  an  honest  love  and  a  gener- 
ous sacrifice  made  glorious  by  unfaltering 
courage  and  devotion. 

The    Wayfarers    at    the    Angel's.     Sara 
Ware   Bassett.      (McClelland,    Good- 
child     &     Stewart,     Ltd.,     Toronto. 
$1.25.) 
A  little  classic   of  humbler  American 

life,  telling  of  romance  in  a  little  fishing 

town  on  Cape  Cod. 

Gaston Olaf.  Henry  Oyen.  (McClelland. 
Goodchild  &  Stewart,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
fl-35.) 

A  novel  of  big  men  and  of  the  out-of- 
doors,  telling  of  Gaston  Olaf,  lumber- 
jack, at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Shall 
he  follow  love  or  the  call  of  the  wild? 

Faulkner's  Folly.     Carolyn  Wells.     (Mc- 
Clelland, Goodchild  &  Stewart,  Ltd., 
Toronto.    $1.25.) 
A  mystery  novel  involving  the  untangl- 
ing of  a  baffling  situation.     The  denoue- 
ment exonerates  the  heroine  who  was  pre- 
viously suspected  of  the  crime. 

Cute  M'Cheyne.     Joseph   Laing  Waugh. 

(McClelland,    Goodchild    &    Stewart, 

Ltd..  Toronto.    $1.25.) 

An  idyll  of  Scottish  life  and  character 

with  the  broad  Doric  for  a  medium. 

The  Bag  of  Saffron.     Baroness  Von  Hut- 
ten.     (Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto.    $1.35.) 
A  new  Von  Hutten  novel  that  prom 
to  be  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  season. 

The  Prodigal  of  the  Hills.  Edgar  Wil- 
liams Dynes.  (Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto, 
$1.35.) 

A  realistic  novel  of  life  in  the  North- 
west of  Canada. 

Over  the  Hill.  E.  Temple  Thurston.  (Wm. 
Briggs,  Toronto.  $1.35.) 
A  collection  of  short  stories  an 
sketches — vignettes  drawn  with  all  th 
charm  and  insight  characteristic  of  thii 
author. 
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Honey vuckL  Rogue.    R.  Murray  Gilchrist. 
I  U,n.  Brlgfft,  Toronto.     $1.25.) 
A    fascinating    story    in    ■OmethtlH    of 
the  style  of  Jane  Austen.  , 

The   Sub.     The    Adventure!   of   a    Sub- 
Lieutenant.    "Taffrail."     (HodderA 
Stoughton,  Ltd.,  Toronto.    $1.25.) 
A  story  that  does  for  the  sub.  what  was 

done  for  the  seaman  in  "Pincher  Martin." 

The  Little  Lad*  «f  the  Shot  Gun.  Leslie 
Gordon.  (  Hodder  &  StouRhton,  Ltd., 
Toronto.     $1.25.) 

A  fresh  and  picturesque  romance  of  the 

Canadian   North-west,  involving  mystery 
and  excitement. 

Once  Upon  a  Time.    A.  A.  Milne         (Hod- 
der    &     Stoughton,     Ltd.,     Toronto. 
$1.25.) 
A  successful  experiment  in  light,  fan- 
tastic romance. 

The    Unseen    Hand.      Clarence    Herbert 

New.      (The    Musson    Book   Co.,   To- 
ronto.    $1.40.) 
A   thrilling  story  of  intrigue   and   the 
secret  service,  hinging  on  the  present  war. 

The  Road  That  Led  Home.    Will  N.  Inger- 
soll.   (The  Musson  Book  Co.,  Toronto. 
$1.35.) 
A  story  depicting  life  in  the  rural  Cana- 
dian   North-west   and    in    particular    the 
vicissitudes   of   a    certain    young    school- 
master. 

The  Restless  Sex.  Robert  W.  Chambers. 
(Ceo.  J.  McLeod,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
$1.50.) 

A  dramatic  plot  treating  of  a  heroine 
■who  finds  herself  married  to  one  man  and 
deeply  in  love  with  his  closest  friend. 

The  Hmise  of  Intrigue.  Arthur  Stringer. 
(Geo.  J.  McLeod,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
$1.50.) 

A  fascinating  story  full  of  mystery  by 
the  author  of  "The  Prairie  Wife." 

The  Earthquake.  Arthur  Train.  (Geo. 
J.  McLeod,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  $1.50.) 
A  novel  describing  a  typical  American 
family  who,  finding  America  very  much 
"in"  the  war,  proceed  at  once  each  one  to 
do  their  bit. 

WAR  BOOKS 

The  Escape  of  a  Princess  Pat.  George 
Eustace       Pearson.  (McClelland, 

Goodchild  &  Stewart,   Ltd.,  Toronto. 
$1.40.) 

An  unvarnished  account  of  fifteen 
months  spent  by  a  Canadian  soldier  in  a 
German  prison  camp  and  of  his  final 
escape  to  Holland  at  the  third  attempt. 
The  author  brings  letters,  reports  and 
newspaper-clippings  to  support  his  testi- 
mony and  lay  the  dust  of  rumor. 

Pert  O'Luel:.  Alexander  McClintock,  D. 
C.  M.,  late  Sergeant  87th  Battalion. 
Canadian  Grenadier  Guards.  (  Mc- 
Clelland, Goodchild  &  Stewart,  Ltd., 
Toronto.     $1.) 

Tells  how  a  fighting  Canadian  won  the 
thanks  of  Britain's  King. 

The  Little  Grandmother  of  the  Russian 
Revolution.      Reminiscences  and  let- 
ters     of      Catherine      Breshkovsky. 
Edited    by    Alice    Stone    Blackwell. 
(McClelland,   Goodchild   &   Stewart, 
Ltd.,  Toronto.     $2.) 
This  is  more  than  a  biography,  being  in 
fact  a  history  in  graphic  scenes  of  Rus- 
sian   social    and    political    conditions    for 
the  last  half  century  and  more.     Madame 
Breshkovsky   is  now  seventy-three  years 


Quality 
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The  ideal  cleaner  for  kid  and  calf 
leather.  Put  up  in  Brown,  Grey, 
White,  in  fact  all  colors. 
Try  our  Nobby  Brown  Paste  for 
brown  shoes  and  Peerless  Oxblood 
Paste  for  Red  shoes. 
Quick  White  Liquid  Canvas  Dress- 
ing. 

Albo  White  Cake  Canvas  Dressing. 
Ask  vour  dealer  or  write  at  Boston 
to 
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ittemore'S  Shoe  Polishes 


"Your  Home's  on  Fire" 

How  would  that  news  affect  you  ? 
Would  it  mean  the  loss  of  all  you 
have  worked  and  struggled  for  T 
Or  would  a  London  Mutual  Fire 
t  protect  you  from  losing  one 
cent? 

At  such  a  smalt  cost  it  is  folly  to 
go  without  proper  protection  for 
your   property. 

See  our  lical  agents  to-day  or  write 
in  direct  regarding  our  different 
policies.  Ford  car  owners  should 
get  particulars  regarding  our  special 
auto    policy. 

LONDON    MUTUAL   LIFE   INSURANCE   CO. 
OF  CANADA 

33    Scott    St.,    Toronto 
A.    II.    C.    Carson.  F.    D.    Williams, 

President  Managing    Director 


'To  Hang  Up  Things* 

Mctuiwa.  Photos.  Pennants.  Draperies,  etc*, 
I  the   world- tarooos,  strong  and  dainty 

Moore  Pusb-Pins 

Oloil  Tirade.  Steel  pointt. 
Tvm\  llM  llauvvra,  the  Hanger  with 
K,  lor  truMd  pictuma,  mirrors. 
At  SUrtooajf-jr,    Hardware,    lirug 
and  Photo  Supply  Scorn. 
Sample*  and  Hooklet  Fm. 
Wrtw  I>rpt  < 
.„  rWUoHphl.*,  Pa. 


,r    Wl.on  VonTiiii.K 
Of  Hina  - 


SOMEWHERE  "out  there"— in  training,  on  a  bat- 
tleship, or  in  France— do  you  try  to  imagine  his 
surroundings?  Do  you  wonder  if  he  will  come 
back  the  same  good,  true  man  that  went  away?  Noth- 
ing can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  home  environments 
and  familiar  associations.  In  his  new  life  he  will  miss 
the  refining  influence  of  his  women  folk.  New  temptations  will  confront  him  and 
he  must  find  for  himself  a  new  set  of  pleasures. 

You  can  see  to  it  that  these  new  pleasures  are  not  demoralizing — you  can  make  sure  that 
sex  may  be  a  safeguard  and  not  his  undoing.  You  can  make  the  home  tiea  and  the  home 
influence  stretch  out  to  him  wherever  he  may  be — you  can  send  him 

Personal  Help  for  Men 

By  Prof.  Thomas  W.  Shannon 

Thlt  book  will  keep  fresh  in  his  mind 
memories  of  home— memories  you  want  him 
to  have— it  will  give  him  big  thoughts — 
clean  thoughts— and  help  to  keep  him  mor- 
ally and  physically  well.  No  more  interest- 
ing, ins'ructive  and  companionable  book 
exists  Had  it  been  written  to  order  for  "the 
man  away  from  home",  it  could  not  better 
fulfill  its  purpose. 

In  this  wonderful  book.  Prof.  Shannon, 
who  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  the  study  of  sex 

Send  $1.80  for  "Personal  Help  for  Men",  cloth  bound— Morocco 
Grain,  $2.55.    10  cents  additional  for  postage.     Read  the  book   your- 
self.    If  you  do  not  see  that  it  will  be  pricelessly  helpful  to  him, re-       Sell    then    Send 
turn  it  to  us  and  we  will  send  back  your  money.     At  least  allow  us        •«.   «.       L* 
to  send  you  illustrated  Table  of  Contents  — free  on  request.  ll   *-°  mm. 

THE  S.  A.  MULLIKIN  CO.,  Dept.  905,  Marietta,  Ohio 


and  all  its  complicated  problems,  has  lifted 
sex  out  of  the  mire  and  made  it  beautiful — 
and  clean. 

"Personal  Help  for  Men",is  not  preachy 
—it  is  a  series  of  heart  to  heart  talks  be- 
tween a  man  and  men.  Prof.  Shannon 
knows  your  soldier's  surroundings  and 
problems.  Probably  no  man  is  better  quali- 
fied to  act  as  a  guide,  companion  and  friend 
to  the  man  you  miss.  Send  your  soldier  this 
book— he  needs  it— you  want  him  to  have  it. 
He  will  be  grateful  to  you. 


Read  it  your- 


PERSONAL  HELP  SERIES 


By  Prof.  T.  W.  Shannon.  Mrs.  Louise  Frances 
Spallek,  and  other  eminent  authors. 

Personal  Help  for  the  Married.     Personal  Help  for  Men.  Per  tonal  Help  for  Boys. 

Personal  Help  for  Parents.  Personal  Help  for  Young  Women.     Personal  Help  for  Girls. 

Any  Volume  of  the  Set;     Cloth  bound,  $1.8U  net;    Morocco  Grain,  12.55  net;    10c  addional  for  postage 
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MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE 


"PERFECl 

!>  ALL-METAL^ 

SINGLE   CAR  TYPE 

HERE'S  another  type  of  Garage  similar  in  general 
features  to  our  "Metal-Clad"  Garage,  but  different 
in  that  the  framework  is  made  of  rolled  steel. 
The  walls  and  roof  are  made  of  steel  sheets,  heavily  gal- 
vanized in  interchangeable  unit  sections — all  standardized. 
They  slip  on  the  heavy  angle-iron  framework  easily.  Once 
placed  they  are  locked  fast. 

The  doors,  windows,  locks,  bolts,  ninges — all  parts  of  the 
equipment — harmonize  perfectly ;  and  the  Garage,  when 
erected,  presents  a  very  handsome  and  substantial  appear- 
ance, besides  being  absolutely  fireproof  and  weather-tight 

Write  for  "Carafe  Booklet."  showing  the  complete 
range  of  Metal-Clad  and  All-Metal  Garages.  Single 
Car,    Duplex    and   Multiple    types. 

THE  PEDLAR  PEOPLE  Limited 

(EstabiUhed    1861) 

Executive  Offices  and   Factories:    OSHAWA,  ONT. 
Branches  :  Ottawa,  Toronto,  London,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver 


ASHBURY      COLLEGE 

ROCKCLIFFE   PARK       -       -       -       OTTAWA 
RESIDENT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Special    preparation    for    R.    M.    C. 

and   Royal   Naval  College 

Write  for   illustrated   calendar. 

Re*.  Geo.  P.   Woollcombc.    M.A.,    Headmaster 


STAMMERING 


or  sruTienng  overcome  positively.  Our 
natural  methods  permanently  restore 
natural  speech.  Graduate  pupils  every- 
where.    Free  advice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 
KITCHENER.       -       CANADA 


Secretarial  Work 

is  open  to  well  trained  women  as  never 
before.  Shaw's  Schools,  Toronto,  give  a 
special  course  to  Matriculants  and  Univer- 
sity Students  and  Graduates.  Free  par- 
ticulars. W.    H.    Shaw,    President. 


YOUR    SPARE    TIME 

Do  you  know  that  we  will  pay  you  "real 
money*1  for  your  spare  time?  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  making  Dollars  grow  where  spare 
time  has  been  prevailing,  write  us.  No  obli- 
gation,   you   know. 

The  Mac  Lean  Publishing  Co..  Limited 
143-153  University  Ave.,  Toronto.    Ontario 


Toronto 


&t.  Snoreto'*  College 


A  CANADIAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

UPPER   AND   LOWEH    SCHOOLS 

Careful   Oversight  Thorough    Instruction 

Excellent  Situation  Large   Playing   FieJda 

Summer    Term    Commences    April    9,    1918 
REV.    D.    BRUCE    MACDONALD,    M.A.,    LL.D., 
Calendar  sent  on  application.  Headmaster. 


LOWER  CANADA  COLLEGE 


C.  S.  FOSBERY,  M.A.,  Head  Master 


MONTREAL 


of  age,  thirty   of  which   were   spent   in 

exile  in  Siberia. 

In  the  Heart  of  German  Intrigue.    Deme- 

tra  Vaka.     (Thomas  Allen,  Toronto. 

$2.) 
In  the  autumn  of  1916  the  author  left 
America  for  Greece  in  an  attempt  to  re- 
concile Venizelos  and  King  Constantine. 
With  the  latter,  his  ministers  and  gen- 
erals she  had  many  intimate  interviews 
and  the  book  is  an  illuminating  narrative 
of  her  adventures. 

Drop  Behind  and 
Lose  Two 

Continued  from  page  46 

sort  of  lad,  and  apparently  regarded  me 
as  something  quite  noteworthy  because 
I  was  Kate's  cousin. 

"I  have  searched  the  whole  train,"  I  told 
them.  "There  is  not  a  crumb  of  food,  or 
a  drop  of  drink  to  be  had.  Rather  rank 
state  of  affairs!" 

From  their  indifference  I  don't  think 
either  of  them  minded,  just  for  the  mo- 
ment, whether  there  ever  was  any  food  in 
our  world  again   or  not. 

So  the  hours  dragged  by,  frightfully 
rottenly  for  me.  Hortense  became  courte- 
ously interested  in  a  spruce  young  drum- 
mer, who  spoke  French  rather  well.  Now 
and  again  there  were  rumors  that  the 
train  was  about  to  budge,  but  nothing 
came  of  them.  There  was  a  house,  with 
nice  smoky  chimneys  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  track.  It  looked  like  the  kind  of 
house  that  would  have  bacon  and  eggs, 
and  chicken  to  fry,  and  hot  coffee,  and  so 
forth.  I  suggested  it.  Kate  admitted 
that  she  was  getting  hungry,  whereupon 
the  soldier  chappie  exhibited  the  quality 
of  anxiety  he  would  suffer  were  the  dear 
girl   in   mortal    distress. 

"What  is  the  good  of  sitting  and  starving 
here?"  demanded  the  captain,  his  forag- 
ing spirit  roused.  "I  can  see  several  hens, 
and  there  is  a  cow,  so  it  should  be  a  snap 
to  have  beefsteak.  The  train  probably 
won't  start  for  hours.  Let's  rush  the 
place." 

I  was  hungry,  but  the  snow  was  fear- 
fully deep,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  expedi- 
tion did  not  look  inviting  to  me. 

"You  stay  here,  sir,"  said  the  artful 
young  blighter,  solicitously.  "You 
wouldn't  mind  a  bit  of  snow,  Kate?"  She 
answered  precisely  as  she  would  have  done 
if  he  had  enquired  winningly  whether  she 
did  not  like  rattle-3nakes  as  pets. 

"Kate  and  I  will  go  down  and  get 
something  to  eat,  and  we  will  bring  you 
lots  back  in  the  most  frightful  hurry," 
he  said. 

It  did  not  seem  a  bad  plan,  so  they 
muffled  up.  He  put  on  her  rubbers  as  if 
she  were  a  piece  of  the  most  fragile  por- 
celain, and  off  they  w.ent. 

THERE  were  some  of  the  awfulest 
drifts,  but  the  Captain  managed  quite 
nicely,  supporting  her  often  quite  super- 
fluously and,  when  there  was  an  extra 
layer  of  snow,  lifting  her  over,  and  so 
forth.  They  reached  their  destination  and 
vanished.  Not  ten  minutes  had  drag 
by  when  the  engine  gave  an  asthmatical 
kind  of  snort.  It  had  bluffed  much  in  the 
same  way  several  times  before.  But  this 
time  it  was  followed  by  a  spasmodic  jerk 
— and  we  were  off! 

It  was  a  tragic  situation.  The  con- 
ductor was  fearfully  sorry,  so  he  said, 
but  it  couldn't  be  helped.  Hortense  ap- 
peared to  be  impressed  by  the  humorous 
aspect  of  the  affair,  but  I  was  in  a  fright- 
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ful  hole  as  escort  and  chaperon.  If  Uncle 
Ben  jrot  to  know  about  it  Be  would  fluctu- 
ate more  violently  than  ever.  The  next 
stop,  the  conductor  said,  was  ten  miles  otf. 

Mattei-s  had  to  be  thought  out  very 
quickly  and  carefully.  One  could  not 
leave  the  two  in  the  snowbound  wilds  of 
Ontario.  The  line  might  be  blocked  for 
days,  as  the  snow  was  still  falling  heavily, 
must  manage  to  link  up  in  BOme 

"The  best  thing,  llortense,"  I  said  to  the 
snappy-eyed  girl,  "will  be  for  us  to  leave 
the  train  at  the  next  station,  and  drive 
back  to  the  farm-house." 

llortense  thought  it  a  neat  suggestion, 
so  we  packed  up  our  few  belongings  and 
descended  to  the  platform  at  the  next  stop. 
It  was  an  eerie  kind  of  place — the  shack 
station,  and  a  vast  landscape,  snow- 
coverod,  with  just  one  house  on  its  face. 

"Nobody  round  to-day?"  I  remarked  to 
a  youth,  who  appeared  very  desirous  of 
making  himself  scarce. 

"Sunday!"  he  replied,  and  so  it  was.  I 
had  quite  forgotten  it. 

"Any  place  where  we  can  get  a  car- 
riage?" I  enquired.    He  shook  his  head. 

"Whose  house  is  that?"  I  persisted. 

"The  minister's,"  he  said. 

"Indeed,"  I  observed.  The  more  I  viewed 
the  situation  the  less  it  appealed  to  me. 

"Yes,"  said  the  boy  confirmatorily. 

"Well,  I  want  to  get  to  the  last  station, 
the  place  with  a  red-roofed  farmhouse 
near  it,"  I  told  him. 

"Roads  all  blocked,  maybe  for  days," 
said  the  optimist. 

T*  HERE  was  a  certain  piquancy  in  the 
■»•  predicament  that  was  not  without  in- 
terest. Stranded  in  the  middle  of  Ontario 
with  a  snappy-eyed,  frivolous  French 
maid  as  a  companion.  I  looked  at  Hor- 
tense  and  had  to  admire  the  philosophy 
of  the  maiden.  Some  women  might  have 
made  no  end  of  a  fuss,  hysterics,  and  so 
forth.  Not  so,  llortense.  She  laughed 
a  little. 

"C'est  drole,  Monsieur!"  she  said,  and 
t  was,  frightfully  so.  "Le  pasteur 
by-ter-ienl    Mondieu!" 

She  summed  it  up  quite  correctly. 
Rather  a  facer!  Strolling  up  to  the  house 
of  the  village  minister,  on  a  snowy  Sun- 
day morning,  with  a  neat  little  French 
maid.     Probably  he  would  call  the  police. 

"Well,  we've  got  to  put  a  bold  face  on 
it,  Hortense,"  I  said. 

She  smiled  amiably  and  off  we  started. 
The  snow  was  frightfully  deep  in  places 
so  the  girl  had  to  take  my  arm  and  be 
helped  through  the  worst.  Hortense  was 
a  thunderingly  good  looking  girl,  of  a 
type  I  distinctly  admired.  Pert  a  bit,  in 
a  not  unpleasantly  demure  manner,  and 
would  flirt  with  a  letter  box  if  nothing 
livelier  was  round. 

I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  we  waited, 
Hortense  giggling  a  bit.  When  the  door 
opened  a  severe  looking  man  —  red 
whiskers  and  so  forth — peered  forth. 

"I  do  not  perform  marriages  on  the 
Sabbath  day,"  he  greeted  us.  The  little 
hussy  on  my  arm  giggled  most  furiously, 
and  pinched  my  sleeve — probably  acci- 
dentally, for  she  was  an  excitable  kind  of 
girl. 

"We  do  not  wish  to  get  married,"  I 
replied.  "We  require  only  food  and  a 
little  hospitality." 

"This  is  the  Manse,"  he  replied  with 
an  air  that  was  worse  than  the  blizzard. 

Just  then  a  little  woman  came  on  the 
scene,  and  she  straightened  things  out  in 
a  few  minutes.  She  was  the  minister's 
wife,  of  course,  and  was  a  woman  of  in- 
telligent perceptions. 

We  got  the  Brown  farm  on  the  tele- 
phone,  and    Kate's   voice   sounded.       She 
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fairly  screamed  with  delight  when  she 
heard  of  our  predicament,  as  if  hers 
wasn't  just  as  bad.  Then  she  talked  to 
Hortense,  and  the  two  laughed  and  gig- 
gled over  the  wire  till  I  thought  the  min- 
ister would  surely  interfere. 

It  was  three  days  before  we  could  get 
away,  but  the  time  was  not  at  all  bad.  The 
minister  was  a  good  sort,  and  his  wife 
several  degrees  better.  Hortense  fixed 
some  hats  and  things  for  her  in  a  fashion- 
able way,  so  she  was  frightfully  delighted. 

"You  have  got  to  square  up  with 
father  now,  Marmaduke,"  said  Kate. 
"Harry  and  I  are  going  to  get  married  as 
soon  as  ever  possible.  Father  will  posi- 
tively roar  when  he  hears  of  you  and 
Hortense." 

"Kate!"  I  told  her.  "I  have  always 
loved  you  as  a  cousin  should,  and  quite 
a  bit  more.  When  I  started  out  on  this 
you  said  I  was  to  be  a  lovey-dovey  kind 
of  duck,  not  one  whose  feathers  you  like 
to  see  fly." 

"So  you  are,  a  lovey-dovey  duck,"  she 
replied  nicely.  "But  you  must  fix  things 
with  dad.    He  takes  quite  a  lot  of  notice 

of  you." 

*         *         * 

IT  meant  a  trip  to  Florida,  but  the  cause 
was  good. 

"Uncle  Ben,"  I  said,  "I  have  news  for 
you,  but  you  must  not  fluctuate  because  of 
it.  You  are  invited  to  become  a  father- 
in-law." 

"A  what?"  he  exclaimed. 

"Kate  is  frightfully  anxious  to  get 
married,  and  if  you  take  my  advice, 
which  you  usually  don't,  you  wont  get 
at  all  beany,  but  will  play  the  game." 

"Kate  wants  to  get  married?  Who  the 
devil  to?"  he  demanded. 

"His  name  is  Mordaunt.  Harry  Mor- 
daunt,"  I  told  him. 

"A   news   boy!      Bless    my   soul!      he 

tr  nspcd. 

"Nothing    of    the    kind,"     I    rebutted, 

stiffly.  „    ,_  J    A        «T 

"Well,  a  reporter,"  he  amended.  1 
won't  stand  for  it.  Why  he  couldn't  keep 
Kate  in  shoe  laces.  Nice,  clean  lad,  and 
all  that,  but  what  she  wants  is  a  twenty 
thousand  a  year  man.  She  can't  have  this 
chap,  so  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  Ring 
the  bell  and  have  a  drink,  Marmy. 

"He's  an  army  captain,"  I  told  him. 

"No  money,  Marmaduke,"  he  replied. 

"Fought  his  way  up  from  P«vate. 
Thirty  months  in  the  trenches,"  I  added. 

"You  don't  say?"  exclaimed  Uncle  Ben. 

"Four  wounded  stripes  on  his  sleeve,  1 
went  on.  . , 

"By  jinks!     Seen  something,     he  said. 

"And  he  wears  a  little  white  and  violet 
ribbon  that  takes  the  devil  of  a  lot  of 
earning,"    followed  up. 

"Bully  boy!  I  knew  he  had  the  stun 
in  him,"  said  Uncle  Ben. 

"Was  in  the  front  row  in  the  salient. 
Isn't  that  as  good  a  record  as  if  he  had 
been  smugging  dollars  in  an  office?  Kate 
deserves  a  real  man." 

"Give  me  that  darned  telegram  pad, 
he  said.     "It's  been  all  trade  and  dollars 
with  my  crowd.    We  can  stand  for  a  touch 
of  the  game  strain." 

He  slopped  over  quite  disgracefully  in 
the  wire,  then  nothing  would  do  but  he 
must  take  the  train  for  the  North. 

He  bucked  up  so  finely  that,  to  reward 
him,  I  told  him  of  the  Hortense  episode— 
and  of  our  plans,  Hortense's  and  mine.  It 
was  rather  a  pity,  for  he  fluctuated  so 
much  that  for  a  time  it  did  look  like 
Abraham's  bosom  by  the  apoplexy  route. 

So  it  came  out  right  in  the  end.  At  the 
time  some  things  looked  rather  frightful 
but  it  isn't  everybody  who  can  drop  be 
hind,  lose  two,  and  bring  the  game  off. 
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The  Pawns  Count 

Continued  from  page  42. 

From  the  Embassy  came  all  the  time  the 
sound  of  music,  occasionally  even  the  mur- 
mur of  voices;  from  the  dark  house  in 
front  of  him  nothing.  Suddenly  he 
heard  what  seemed  to  he  the  opening  of 
a  window,  and  then  soft  footsteps. 
Pamela  appeared  round  the  corner  of  the 
building,  a  white  spectral  figure  against 
that,  background  of  deep  blue  darki 
She  came  on  tiptoe,  running  down  the 
la  and  holding  her  skirts  with  both 
hands. 

"Not  a  soul  has  seen  me,"  she  whisper- 
ed.   "Take  this  quickly." 

She  thrust  an  envelope  into  his  hands, 
and  something:  hard  with  it. 

"That  is  Uncle  Theodore's  seal,"  she  ex- 
plained, "lie  sealed  up  the  envelope 
when  he  put  it  in  there.  Now  come  back 
quickly  to  the  Embassy.  You  must  please 
hurry  with  what  you  want  to  do.  If  I 
have  left  when  you  return,  you  must  come 
back  to  exactly  this  place.  That  win- 
dow"— she  pointed  upwards — "will  be 
wide  open.  You  must  throw  a  pine  cone 
or  a  pebble  through  it.  I  shall  be  wait- 
ing." 

"I  understand,"  he  assured  her. 

They  retraced  their  steps.  Once  more 
they  drew  near  to  the  Embassy.  The 
night  had  grown  warmer  and  more  win- 
dows had  been  opened.  They  reached  the 
verandah.  She  touched  his  hand  for  a 
moment. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I  don't  know  whether 
I  have  been  wise  or  not.  Try  and  be  back 
in  less  than  an  hour  if  you  can.  I  am 
going  in  alone." 

*"PHE  left  him  and  Lutchester,  after  a 
*■  few  brief  words  with  the  Ambassador, 
hurried  away  to  his  task.  In  twenty 
minutes  he  stood  before  a  tall,  grey-stone 
building,  a  few  blocks  away,  was  admit- 
ted by  a  Japanese  butler,  and  conducted, 
after  some  hesitation,  into  a  large  room 
at  the  back  of  the  house.  An  elderly  man, 
dressed  for  the  evening,  with  the  lapel 
of  his  coat  covered  with  orders,  was 
awaiting  him. 

"I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  Baron," 
Lutchester  began. 

"That  does  not  matter."  was  the  grave 
reply.  "Ten  minutes  ago  I  had  an  urgent 
telephone  call  from  our  mutual  friend. 
Kxcellency  told  me  that  he  was  send- 
ing a  special  messenger,  and  begged  me  to 
give  you  a  few  minutes.  I  have  left  a 
conference  of  some  importance,  and  I  am 
here." 

"A  few  minutes  will  be  enough,"  Lut- 
chester promised.  "I  am  engaged  by  the 
English  Government  upon  Secret  Service 
work.  I  came  to  America,  following  a 
man  named  Fischer.  You  have  heard  of 
him?" 

"I  have  heard  of  him,"  the  Ambassador 
acknowledged. 

"In  New  York,"  Lutchester  continued, 
"he  met  one  of  your  countrymen,  Prince 
Nikasti,  a  man,  I  may  add,"  Lutchester 
went  on  "for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
respect  and  esteem,  although  quite  openly, 
years  ago,  he  pronounced  himself  un- 
favorably disposed  towards  my  country. 
The  object  of  Fischer's  meeting  with 
Prince  Nikasti  was  to  convey  to  him  cer- 
tain definite  proposals  on  behalf  of  the 
German  Government.  They  wish  for  a 
rapprochement  with  your  country.  They 
offer  certain  terms,  confirmation  of  which 
Fischer  brought  with  him  in  an  auto- 
graph letter." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Not  a 
Continued  on  page  79. 
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Human  Touch  in  Gardening 

By  Ethyl  Munro 


00  many  of  us  think  of  a  garden 
as  rows,"  said  the  professor;  "the 
successful  gardener  sees  his  plot 
as  a  community  of  individual  plants  each 
with  a  set  of  human  needs  and  habits  of 
its  own."  The  horticulturists  gave  a 
deep  and  unanimous  sigh ;  this  was  not 
the  kind  of  talk  they  wanted.  They  had 
come  with  the  unparalleled  enthusiasm  of 
the  gardener  in  early  spring  to  hear  the 
professor  tell  them  how  to  make  their  war 
plots  produce.  They  had  had  certain 
failures  last  year  and  they  wanted  to 
know  their  causes;  they  wanted  to  know 
how  to  make  each  foot  of  ground  produce 
its  limit  of  vegetables,  and  the  right  kind 
of  vegetables  for  war  time— and  here  was 
the  most  noted  authority  of  the  province 
beginning  to  talk  sentiment.  But  the  pro- 
fessor's theory  proved  to  be  the  most 
practical  kind  of  garden  logic. 

"In  the  beginning,"  he  said,  "most  of  us 
are  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  to  get  our  seed 
into  the  ground;  we  won't  wait  for  the 
ground  to  warm  up  sufficiently  to  make  a 
comfortable  seed-bed  which  will  encourage 
rather  than  retard  germination.  Perhaps 
we  are  so  anxious  to  beat  our  neighbors  in 
getting  the  plants  through  the  ground  and 
we  forget  that  an  extra  week  spent  in 
getting  the  soil  well  worked  up  and 
warmed  through  before  planting  would 
enable  us  get  our  vegetables  out  of  the 


ground  in  the  summer  a  week  earlier  than 
our  neighbors.  The  warmer  the  soil  at 
the  time  of  planting  the  better,  as  the  ger- 
minating temperature  of  all  seeds  is  be- 
tween seventy-five  and  eighty  degrees, 
and  the  best  and  only  way  to  warm  the  soil 
is  to  work  it  over  and  over  till  it  is  pulver- 
ized and  fine  as  an  ash  bed.  The  commer- 
cial gardener  preparing  his  ground  for 
potatoes  leaves  the  furrow  open  to  the 
sun  for  about  four  days  before  putting 
in  the  sets.  The  surface  of  the  soil  dries 
out  a  little  but  the  moisture  comes  up  as 
soon  as  the  sets  are  covered  over. 

"Again,  we  are  sadly  wanting  in  a 
human  understanding  of  a  plant's  food 
needs.  Most  gardeners  lose  right  from 
the  first  on  the  point  of  fertility.  Manure 
is  rather  hard  to  get,  but  manure  is  the 
only  means  we  have  of  getting  bacteria 
into  the  soil  to  break  it  up  into  the  ele- 
ments necessary  for  plant  food.  Plants 
also  need  phosphorus  and  nitrogen  and 
if  the  ground  is  to  bear  heavily  it  is  neces- 
sary to  supply  these  in  commercial  fer- 
tilizers. As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of 
phosphorus,  the  average  yield  of  potatoes 
in  Ontario  is  one  hundred  and  forty 
bushels  to  the  acre;  the  highest  yield 
known  last  year  was  five  hundred  bushels 
on  land  where  phosphorus  and  manure 
were  used.  To  determine  the  value  of 
the  phosphorus  the  grower  didn't  use  it 
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few  rows.  The  yield  from  each  of 
these  rows  was  one  bushel  less  than  the 
rs,  proving  that  by  using  thirty-five 
dollars  worth  of  a  'phosphorus'  fertil- 
izer the  pi  <>lil  from  the  crop  was  increased 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  acre. 

"Phosphorus  enters  into  the  growth  of 
all  stalks  and  seeds.  Plants  light  green 
and  flabby  are  stiffened  and  restored  to 
their  natural  color  by  its  application;  it 
has  also  been  found  to  overcome  certain 
vegetable  diseases.  In  one  of  the  best 
nhouses  in  Canada  last  spring  there 
loped  a  disease  mosaic  among  the 
tomatoes  which  spread  to  every  plant  be- 
fore it  could  bt  checked.  By  applying 
phosphorus  the  disease  was  cleaned  out 
entirely.  It  also  proved  to  be  a  cure  for 
the  'brown  stripe'  disease  of  tomatoes. 
The  common  'phosphorus'  fertilizers  are 
acid  phosphate,  bone  meal,  basic  slag  and 
tankage.  Basic  slag  and  tankage  have 
gone  up  in  price  pretty  seriously — especi- 
ally since  tankage  has  come  into  general 
use  for  feeding  hogs.  Acid  phosphate  and 
bone  meal  can  still  be  had  at  a  reasonable 
price,  however,  the  acid  phosphate  being 
used  on  limy  soils,  the  bone  meal  on  an  acid 
soil.  The  growth  of  plants,  especially  at 
the  beginning,  is  hastened  by  adding  nit- 
rogen to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of 
soda  or  blood  meal — blood  meal  will  be 
used  mostly  now  as  the  nitrate  of  soda  is 
needed  for  the  manufacture  of  high  ex- 
plosives." 

The  professor  gave  the  following  rules 
for  war-gardeners  and  back-yard  gar- 
deners who  want  to  get  the  most  and  the 
best  from  their  plots  this  year: 

1.  On  cold  stormy  days  when  you  cannot 
work  on  the  land  figure  out  to  an  inch 
what  you  are  going  to  put  in  and  plan  to 
raise  three  times  as  much  as  you  did  from 
the  plot  last  year.  Ask  yourself  such  ques- 
tions as,  "Just  how  much  lettuce  can  I 
use  without  having  any  left  to  waste?" 
"Is  corn  worth  while  for  me  in  a  small 
garden?"  "Shall  I  set  apart  so  many 
square  feet  for  cucumbers  when  I  could 
grow  them  just  as  well  along  the  fence?" 

'1.  Let  the  rows  run  north  and  south 
rather  than  east  and  west,  but  if  the 
garden  is  on  a  slope  always  plant  across 
the  slope,  not  up  and  down;  or  with  the 
first  big  rain  the  rows  may  be  washed  out. 

3.  If  you  have  a  permanent  garden 
don't  put  off  planting  the  perennials  such 
as  rhubarb  and  asparagus,  even  if  they 
are  not  generally  considered  "war-time" 
vegetables.  It  will  be  three  or  four  years 
before  they  come  into  full  bearing  and  in 
the  meantime  the  ground  can  be  inter- 
cropped with  other  things.    Also  the  medi- 
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The  idea  that  started  TIIK 
MODERN  LIBRARY  is  to 
provide  the  reading  public  with 
the  very  best  in  modern  thougni 
at  a?  low  a  price  as  possible, 
and  in  a  simple,  attractive,  con- 
venient form. 

"If  real  merit,  in  typography, 
binding,  convenience,  and— 
best  of  all — subject  matter, 
counts  for  anything,  these 
books  are  certainly  deserving  of 
a  fine  measure  of  success.  They 
fill  a  need  that  is  not  quit*  cov- 
ered so  far  as  I  have  observed. 
by  any  other  publication  in  the 
field  just  now."  —  Clifford 
Smyth,  Literary  Editor  of  New- 
ark Times. 
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cinal    properties   of   these    plants   makes 
them  invaluable  even  in  war  time. 

4.  Make  all  rows  as  long  as  possible  and 
straight.  They  are  easier  to  cultivate 
and  space  is  saved.  Little  square  beds 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  garden  will 
dry  out  in  hot  weather. 

5.  Keep  your  tallest  plants  at  the  north 
end  of  the  garden,  or  if  you  can't  have 
them  at  the  north  have  them  at  the  west. 
The  east  and  south  ends  should  be  open  to 
let  in  the  sun,  the  morning  sun  being 
worth  more  to  the  garden  than  the  after- 
noon sun — another  instance  of  a  plant's 
likeness  to  the  human  in  its  needs. 

6.  Plan  the  garden  so  as  to  keep  the 
ground  working  every  day  of  the  season — 
and  do  this  planning  before  you  begin  to 
do  any  planting.  As  soon  as  one  crop  is 
out  plant  something  else  if  only  rye  to 
turn  under  for  fertilizer. 

7.  Plant  the  rows  at  the  right  distance 
apart  to  suit  the  variety  of  vegetables 
planted.  The  information  is  given  on 
every  seed  package  or  in  any  seed  cata- 
logue. 

8.  In  a  small  garden  with  the  quick- 
growing  plants  sow  small  quantities  often 
rather  than  large  quantities  once  or  twice 
in  a  season.  Sow  the  second  lot  of  seed 
when  the  plants  from  the  first  sowing  are 
just  breaking  through  the  ground.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough,  thin 
to  give  room  to  grow,  and  transplant  the 
thinnings  to  vacant  places  in  the  rows  or 
to  a  row  by  themselves.  The  transplanted 
one  will  be  ready  about  a  week  later  than 
the  others.  Second  and  third  thinnings 
may  have  to  be  made;  in  the  case  of  let- 
tuce the  plants  should  be  thinned  first  to 
an  inch  and  a  half  apart,  then  to  three 
inches,  then  to  six  which  gives  a  full  sized 
head.  Young  carrots  and  beets  thinned 
from  the  rows  are  excellent  for  canning. 

9.  Rely  on  standard  varieties.  Any 
variety  used  by  a  commercial  gardener 
may  be  depended  on.  He  has  learned 
from  experience  what  people  want  and 
what  varieties  are  best  adapted  to  local 
conditions. 

10.  Don't  attempt  to  grow  vegetables 
requiring  much  room  in  a  small  garden. 
Peas  in  a  very  small  garden  give  poor 
returns  for  the  work  and  space  they  re- 
quire; corn  comes  next. 

11.  Keep  a  record  of  your  garden.  Have 
a  little  diary  telling  how  much  time  you 
work  in  the  garden,  what  you  spend  in 
money  and  what  you  get  from  it,  but  what 
is  most  important,  keep  a  record  of  what 
you  like  and  what  you  don't  like  for  your 
benefit  next  year.  Also  keep  a  record  of 
what  you  learn  of  nature  and  the  wonders 
of  the  "common"  things  in  the  scheme  of 
creation. 

The  professor  outlined  a  garden  plan 
which  he  had  developed  through  years  of 
experience;  for  a  fairly  large  backyard 
garden,  the  horticulturists  agreed,  it  could 
scarcely  be  improved  on.  A  space  was  set 
apart  at  the  north  end  for  rhubarb,  as- 
paragus, and  tomatoes;  the  rest  of  the 
garden  was  laid  off  in  rows.  The  first 
two  rows  were  planted  with  the  parsnips 
between  rows  of  radish  seed.  As  parsnip 
seed  is  slow  in  germinating,  the  radishes, 
which  come  up  in  four  days,  mark  the 
rows  for  immediate  cultivation,  while  the 
growing  radishes  generate  electricity 
which  hastens  the  germination  of  the 
parsnip  seed.  The  third  and  fourth  rows 
are  sown  with  onion  seed,  the  fifth  with 
onion  sets,  the  last  being  replanted  about 
the  first  of  July  with  late  cabbage.  The 
sixth  row  is  planted  with  beets  and  car- 
rots, the  seventh  with  lettuce  seed,  and 
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offer.  No  pay  if  no  relief.  State  size  of  shoes 
and  if   for  riKht  or   left  foot 

THE    FISCHER    M AM  FACTORING    CO., 

First    National    Hank    Building,    Dept.    54, 

Milwaukee.    Wis. 


WEAR  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


For  Warmer 
Weather 

would   know   the  delicto    ami  gratifi- 

if    you    would    know    the    real    health 

that    are    to    be    derived    from 

larwear  that  is  Just  right. 

you     hare     only     to     ask     your     dialer     this 

to    supply    you    with    the    Summer 

ueiyhl    that    suits    you    best   in 

Imperial  Woolnap 
Underwear 

Emporia]    Woolnap    is    made    for    men    and 

of  discrimination— for  those  who 
appreciate  the  luxury  of  tine,  pure,  soft 
wool,  for  those  who  appreciate  underwear 
of  peFfeot  fit  and  superior  finish. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  the  New  Summer 
Weight    in    Imperial    Woolnap. 

IMPERIAL  KNITTING  COMPANY 
Tamworth  -  Ontario 


in  July  this  is  replanted  with  late  beets. 
The  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  rows  are 
given  to  late  cabbage  and  celery,  the 
eleventh  to  green  beam  replanted  with 
turnips,  and  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  to  potatoes.  The  six- 
teenth and  last  row  in  the  garden  may  be 
planted  with  field  bean*  or  another  row 
of  potatoes.  It  is  true  that  gardening 
a  lot  of  its  fascination  when  the 
Kardi  es  to  use  his  individuality 
in  making  his  own  plan,  but  the  profes- 
sor's plan  may  offer  n.1  suggestions  for 

the  most  independent. 


The  Pawns  Count 

Continued  from  page  75. 

word  came  from  the  man  who  seemed  to 
have  learnt  the  gift  of  sitting  with  abso- 
lute immovability.  Even  his  eyes  did  not 
blink.     He  tat  and  waited. 

"The  proposals  made  to  you  are  plau- 
sible ami  deserving  of  consideration,"  Lut- 
ehester  proceeded.  "Do  not  think  that 
there  exists  in  my  mind,  or  would  exist  in 
the  mind  of  any  Englishman  knowing  of 
them,  any  feeling  of  resentment  that  these 
proposals  should  have  been  received  by 
you  for  consideration.  Nothing  in  this 
world  counts  to  those  who  follow  the  arts 
of  diplomacy,  save  the  simple  welfare  of 
the  people  whom  he  represents.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  every  patriot  to 
examine  carefully  all  proposals  made  to 
him  likely  to  result  to  the  advantage  of 
his  own  people.  You  have  a  letter,  offer- 
ing you  certain  terms  to  withdraw  from 
your  present  alliances.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  the  same  source,  in  the  same  hand- 
writing, written  to  America.  Break  the 
seal  yourself.  It  was  brought  to  this 
country  by  Fischer,  in  the  same  dispatch 
box  as  yours,  to  be  handed  to  some  re- 
sponsible person  in  the  American  Govern- 
ment. It  was  handed  to  Seator  Theo- 
dore Hastings.  It  is  to  form  part  of  his 
platform  on  the  day  when  his  nomination 
as  President  is  announced.  It  must  be 
back  in  his  safe  within  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  Break  the  seal  and  read  it." 
To  be  Concluded. 


Zero  Day 

Continued  from  page  37. 

Free  as  the  air  he  felt.  The  first  dim 
light  of  dawn  was  about  him.  A  little 
way  in  front,  spreading  in  a  line  to  either 
hand,  moving  slowly  forward,  a  great 
cloud  rolled  on  the  earth  and  burst  every- 
where into  momentary  meaningless  red 
efflorescence.  Vain  white  star-lights 
hovered  over  it.  Now  here,  now  there,  the 
cloud  added  to  itself  a  fountain  of  rich, 
golden  light. 

"A  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,"  said  Lindop. 
"A  pillar  that  rolls  and  crushes.  How 
could  a  pillar  move  unless  it  rolled?" 

It  was  the  barrage. 

He  must  be  too  close.  No  man  was 
near  him.  There,  to  the  left  was  a  man. 
Then  there  was  none.  A  red  blaze  had 
silhouetted  him,  leaping  grotesquely  into 
the  air. 

On  the  right  were  more  men.  Among 
them,  too,  the  red  light  flickered;  and 
again  there  was  an  impresison  as  of  wild, 
drunken  dancing. 

Not  far  behind  men  were  advancing  in 
a  steady  line.  A  shell  burst  between  the 
line  and  Lindop.  He  recognized  that  as  a 
shell.  He  paused.  His  immediate  busi- 
ness lay  behind  that  line.     The  men  in  it 
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"I   Got   the  Job!" 

"I'm  to  be  Manager  of  my  Department 
starting  Monday.  The  boss  said  he  had 
been  watching  all  the  men.  When  he 
found  I  had  been  studying  at  home  with 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools 
he  knew  I  had  the  right  stuff  in  me  -that 
I  was  bound  to  make  good.  Now  we  can 
move  over  to  that  house  on  Oakland  Ave- 
nue and  you  can  have  a  maid  and  take 
things  easy.  I  tell  you,  Nell,  taking  that 
course  with  the  I.  C.  S.  was  the  best  thing 
I  ever  did." 

Spare-time  study  with  the  I.  C.  S.  is  winning 
promotions  for  thousands  of  men  and  bringing 
happiness  to  thousands  of  homes  all  over  the 
world.  In  offices,  shops,  stores,  mines,  mills  and 
on  railroads,  I.  C.  S.  trained  men  are  stepping  up 
to  big  jobs,  over  the  heads  of  older  men.  past  those 
whose  only  qualification  is  long  service. 

There  is  a  Job  Ahead  of  YOU 

Some  man  is  going  to  be  picked  for  it.  The  boss 
can't  take  chances.  When  he  selects  the  one  to  hold 
it  he  is  going  to  choose  a  trained  man  with  sound, 
practical  knowledge  of  the  work.  Get  busy  right 
now  and  put  yourself  in  line  for  that  promotion. 
You  can  do  it  in  spare  time  in  your  own  home 
through  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  just  as  nearly  two  million  men  have  done 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  just  as  more  than 
100,000  men  are  doing  today. 

The  first  step  these  men  took  was  to  mirk  and 
mail  this  coupon.  Make  your  start  the  same  way — 
and  make  it  right  now. 


■  —       TEAR    OUT    HERE     —    . 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 


De»L  H ,  745  St.  Catherine  St 
Explain,  without  obligating 
position,  or  In  the  subject, 
KLMt  nUOAX  r  \t;i\EER 
Electric  Lighting 
Electric  Car  Running 
Electric  Wiring 
I  Telegraph  Expert 
Practical  Telephony 
MECHANIC*..  KKwINBEB 
Mechanical  Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Practice 
Gas  Engineer 
CIVIL  ENGINEER 
Surveying  and  Mapping 
■MB   MIHEJIA.N  OK  ENO'R 
Metallurgist  or  Prospectoi 
srtTlONAKT  MeUIBEB 
Marine  Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Builder 
Architectural  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
I'll  MH1\»,  AND  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
CHEMICAL  ENGINEER 


Name  

Occupation 
&  Employer- 
Street 
and  No.   


,  W.  Montreal,  Can 

me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the 
before  which  I  mark  X. 

|  SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING  MAN 

Window  Trimmer 
3  Show  Card  Writer 
[Outdoor  Sign  Painter 
RAILROADER 
ILLUSTRATOR 
DESIGNER 
BOOKKEEPER 
StTioeraithi-r  and  Typist 
I v-rt.  I'm lr Mr  Accountant 
Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
I  Teacher 

I  Common  School  Subject* 
CIVIL  SERVICE. 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 

I  tile  Overseer  or  Supt. 
Navigator  Q  Spanish 

Poultry  Raising-  M  tier  man 
AUTOMOBILES  H  Ere neb 
Auto  Repairing-  C  I  talis 
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Lack  of  Food— Threatens  the  Battle  Line 


ONTARIO 


"The  food  wanted   by    mankind 

does  not  exist. 
The  word  'shortage'  is  not  strong 

enough. 
The  whole  world  is  up  against  a 

nasty  thing,    familiar    to    the 

people  of  India,  called  famine." 

— Lord  Rhondda,  Britain's  Food  Controller. 

One  year  ago,  only  the  enemy  was  on  rations. 

To-day,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  are  on 
rations. 

To-day,  Germany  controls  -  the  wheat  lands  of 
Roumania,  Russia,  Poland  and  Ukrania. 

To-day,  the  shadows  of  hunger,  famine,  disease 
and  death  hang  over  the  Allies. 

Upon  the  1918  crop  from  Canada  and  ihe  United 
States  depends  the  fate  of  the  democratic  peoples  of 
the  world. 

If  that  crop  is  sufficient  the  Allies  can  be  fed. 

If  that  crop  is  not  sufficient  the  Allies  may  have 
to  accept  a  German  peace. 

The  Battle-Line  in 
France  and  Flanders 
Must  Not  Want 

Do  you  realize  what  a 
German  peace  would  mean 
to  Canada  ? 

Germany  covets  our  nat- 
ural resources — our  agri- 
cultural and  mineral 
wealth,  our  forests,  our 
fisheries,  everything  that 
is  Canada's. 

Germany  won't  be  satis- 
fied with  European  terri- 
tory, with  teeming  masses, 
wrangling  factions  and 
depleted  natural  resources. 
She  wants  colonies — big, 
thinly-populated  countries 
in  temperate  zones  for 
her  sons  and  daughters  to 
go  to  propagate  their 
kind. 

The  Kaiser  would  sacri- 
fice millions  of  Germans 
to-morrow  if  he  thought 
that  by  so  doing  he  could 
set  foot  on  Canada's 
shores  as  Conqueror. 

And  what's  more,  the  Germans  would  offer  themselves 
for  the  sacrifice,  so  great  is  their  subjection  to  the  mili- 
tary ideal. 

The  only  thing  that  balks  German  ambition  is  that  battle 
line  from  the  North  Sea  to  Switzerland — and  the  British 
Navy. 

The  Only  Thing  That  Sustains  Our  Men  on  Land 
and  Sea — is  Food 

What  are  we,  each  one  of  us,  prepared  to  do  to  insure 
that  Food  supply? 

Germany,  by  her  submarine  campaign,  has  seen  that 
great  Armada,  the  British  Mercantile  Marine,  shrink  in 
volume. 

Germany  has  seen  South  America,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India  and  far-away  outposts  of  the  Empire  prac- 
tically cut  off  from  supplying  food  to  the  Motherland 
because  of  the  lack  of  ships. 

Forty  million  Allied  men  and  women  having  been  put 
on  war  work,  food  production  has  dangerously  decreased 
in  Europe. 

These  forty  million  consume  more  food  than  when  they 
were  in  ordinary  occupations,  and  there  are  fewer  men 


The  heart  of  this 

problem  is  labour 

Without  more  farm  labour 
more  food  cannot  be  produced 

If  you  really  want  to  serve 
your  Country  in  a  big,  prac- 
tical way,  register  now  for 
farm  labour,  or  urge  and  as- 
sist your  male  employees  to 
do  so. 


for  farming.  Hence  an  increased  demand  for  decreased 
supplies. 

The  harvest  of  France  was  one-third  less  in  1917  than 
1916,  and  this  year  must  be  smaller  still,  owing  to  lack  of 
fertilizers,  which  cannot  be  supplied  through  shortage  of 
shipping. 

The  world's  decrease  in  live  stock,  as  compared  to  1913, 
is  approximately  115,000,000  head. 

Herbert  Hoover  Says : 

"Our  European  Allies  are  dependent  upon  us  for  greater 
quantities  of  food  than  we  have  ever  before  exported. 
They  are  the  first  line  of  our  defence.  Our  money,  our 
ships,  our  life  blood,  and  not  least  of  all,  OUR  FOOD 
supply,  must  be  of  a  common  stock. 

"In  pre-war  times,  Britain,  France,  Italy  and  Belgium 
yearly  imported  more  than  750,000,000  bushels  of  grain, 
plus  vast  quantities  of  meats  and  fats. 

"The  submarine  destruction  of  shipping  has  made  it 
necessary  to  abandon  the  hope  of  bringing  food  from  South 
America,  Australasia  and  India. 

"Food  must,  therefore,  be  shipped  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States — the  nearest  and  safest  route. 

"Canadian  and  United  States  supplies  are  normally 
350,000,000  bushels  short  of  the  Allied  needs.  By  greater 
production  and  conservation  Canada  and  the  United  States 
must  combine  to  increase  the  export  of  srrain  bv  150,000,- 

000   bushels. 

"The  remaining  short- 
age of  200,000,000  bushels 
must  be  overcome  by- 
greater  reduction  in  con- 
sumption in  the  Allied 
countries.  And  this  is 
being  done  by  Britain, 
France  and  Italy  ration- 
ing her  people. 

"From  two  and  a  half 
years  of  contact  with  the 
German  Army  I  have  com.' 
out  of  the  horror  with  the 
complete  conviction  that 
autocracy  is  a  political 
faith  and  a  system  that 
directly  endangers  and 
jeopardizes  the  future  of 
our  race — that  threatens 
our  very  independence.  It 
has,  however,  been  able  to 
command  complete  inspi- 
ration of  devotion  and 
self-sacrifice  in  its  people 
to  the  interest  of  their 
nation.  The  German  farm- 
er, in  the  name  of  the 
Fatherland,  supports  a 
nation  two-thirds  as  large  as  the  United  States  and 
threatens  to  subject  the  world  from  an  area  one-half  the 
size  of  Ontario. 

"My  vision  of  War  is  not  of  an  academic  problem  to  be  snivel  by 
discussion.  To  me  it  is  a  vision,  of  brave,  dying  men  and  suffering 
women  and  children,  for  service  on  whose  behalf  the  greater  exertion 
<>f  the  Allies'  farmers  comes  in  a  direct  necessity  and  a  direct  plea.. 
The  Canadian  and  the  United  SCites  citizen  who  sees  war  as  I  see  it. 
needs  no  inducement  and  no  inspiration  but  the  thought  that  every 
spadeful  of  earth  turned  and  every  animal  reared  is  lessening  human 
■offering    and    guaranteeing    the    liberty   of    the    world." 

Lloyd  George's  Warning 

"I  fear  the  disciplined  people  behind  the  German  Army,  the  rationed 
family  and  the  determination  of  the  wife  and  sister  and  daughter  and 
mother  to  stand  and  starve — so  that  their  fighting  men  may  be  fed — 
I    fear   it   more  than    the   Imperial    German    Army   itself." 

Britain    is    now   on    Food    Rations. 

France    is    now   on    I^ood    Rations. 

Italy  is  on  the  verge  of  starvation.  Only  continuous  support  from 
us    can   enable    us    to    hold   out. 

Only  with  a  disciplined  people  behind  can  we  hope  to  win.  The 
rationed  British  Nation,  blood  of  our  blood,  bone  of  our  bone,  are 
proudly  paying  the  price  and  sharing  with  France  and  Italy  their 
limited  stock  of  food.  For  in  this  there  is  mighty  pride,  a  conscious 
measuring  of  their  glory  with  the  best  traditions  of  ancient  Sparta. 
:md  of  Imperial  Rome,  for  Britons  know  that  upon  them  rests  the 
burden  of  saving  humanity.  The  story  of  their  services  shall  ring 
and   echo    forever   along    the   hill-tops    of   history. 
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To  send  More  Food  to  our  Allies  is  Not  Charity 


It  is  w.w.  The  Allies  have  a  right  m  demand  it. 
They  have  a  right  to  resent  the  offer  of  only  what  is 
"left  over."  Those  who  ate  fighting  the  common 
battle  for  civilization  and  for  our  protection  have  a 
higher  claim  than  had  Lazarus,  to  only  the  "crumbs 
that  fall  from  the  rich  man'-  table." 

The  Canadian  people  niu-t  recognize  that  our 
Allies  have  the  first  claim  on  our  food  supplies. 

A>  the  shipping  situation  makes  the  Allies  depend- 
ent upon  the  North  American  continent  for  food,  ii 
is  vitally  necessarj  that  Canada  should  increase  her 
production  of  food  in  order  to  take  a  larger  part  in 
providing  for  the  Allies'  requirements.  This  is  espe 
cially  urgent  as  the  maintenance  of  a  large  United 
States  Army  in  the  European  field  will  cause  a  very 
heavy  drain  on   that  country's  resource* 

There  must  be  no  peace  without  victory. 

For    nearly    four    years    Germany    has    b  vgling 

•inst  the  powers  of  law  and  order.  She  his  failed  so 
far  to  make  (rood  her  escape  with  her  booty  by  superior 
strength  and  skill.  And  now  she  is  attempting  by  intrigue, 
suggestion,  device  and  propaganda  to  divert  the  attention 
of  her  antagonists  from  the  struggle  itself,  and  thus  to 
gain  her  ends  by  relaxing;  the  strength  and  skill  of  her 
antagonists. 

What  she  can  gain  from  these  tactics  is  plain  to  all  the 
world  in  the  sorrowful  experience  of  Russia. 

Germany's  most  dangerous  weapon  is  not  her  Zeppelin 
— that  is  obsolete.  Not  her  submarine — that  can  be  over- 
come. Not  her  machine-like  army — that  has  been  re- 
peatedly hurled  back  by  the  living  armies  of  freemen.  Her 
most  dangerous  weapon  is  her  propaganda  of  peace. 

While  with  her  hands  she  murders  and  despoils,  with 
her  voice  she  invites  to  parleys. 

When  Liberty  is  in  Peril  There  is  Threat  of  Lasting 
Disaster  in  the  Very  Word  "Peace" 

Lord  Leverhulme,  Ions  known  in  Canada  as  Sir  William 
Lever,  who  knows  well  the  German  mind,  in  a  recent 
interview  stated:  • 

"You  will  never  be  able  to  dictate  terms  to  Germany  till 
she  is  beaten.  The  argument  you  mention  is  founded  on 
the  dangerous  fallacy  that  because  Germany  is  sick  of  this 
war  she  is  sick  of  war  in  general.  She  isn't.  I  doubt  if  her 
Government  is  even  sick  of  this  war.  Yoi#ve  read  the 
speech  of  that  old  brigand.  Hertling.  Is  there  any  sign 
of  repentance  in  that  speech?  Is  it  a  chastened  speech? 
Is  it  the  speech  of  a  statesman  who  wants  disarmament 
and  a  league  of  nations.  No!  Germany  is  back  in  her 
mood  of  1914.  She  believes  she  is  winning  the  war.  She 
believes  she  has  wen  now.  And  if  we  talk  of  peace  to  her 
she  HAS  won  it.  Why,  it  would  be  better  a  thousand 
times  that  every  man  in  England  should  be  dead  than 
that  Germany  should  issue  from  this  war  with  the  feelin-; 
of  a  conqueror.  You  hear  people  use  the  phrase,  'to  the 
last  man.  and  the  last  shilling,'  and  you  think  it  is  onlv 
a  bit  of  rhetoric,  but  to  my  mind  it's  the  most  solemn 
and  absolute  truth.  I  mean  when  I  say  that  it  would 
in  very  truth  be  a  million  times  better  for  the  people  of 
these  islands  to  be  dead,  every  one  of  them,  rather  than 
live  on  as  the  s»rfs  of  a  triumphant  Prussia." 

How  can  any  lover  of  liberty  remain  insensible  to  this 
peril  ? 

Food  means  Victory  and  the  world  made  safe  for 
democracy — 

Lack  of  food  means  disaster  and  subjugation  to  Ger- 
many. 

The  Citizens  of  Ontario  Must  Lead  This  Mighty 
Crusade  for  Greater  Food  Production 

They  did  it  last  year  and  will  do  it  again. 


As  the  greatest  food-producing  Province,  Ontario  must 
maintain  her  leadership  in  America.  Great  are  our  op- 
portunities— our  responsibility  is  tremendous. 

i  every  man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl,  rests  a  per- 
sonal obligation  to  serve.  Every  pound  of  food  produced. 
in  whatever  form,  is  a  contribution  to  the  Cause  of 
Freedom. 

Ontario  farmers  should  sow  500.000  acres  of  spring 
wheat. 

Every  Ontario  farmer  whose  land  is  at  all  suitable 
should  put  an  extra  five  acres  into  wheat,  even  at  the 
expense  of  another  crop. 

What  YOU  Can  Do  To  Help 

At  all  costs  production  must  be  maintained. 

That's  why  farmers  and  farmers'  sons  are  beinjt  ex- 
empted from  military  service.  Working  on  a  farm  is 
equivalent  to  service  in  the  Second  Line  Trenches. 

To  enable  the  farm  to  do  the  work  two  factors  are 
essential.  The  first  is  Time.  Whatever  we  are  to  do 
must  be  done  at  once.  Nature  waits  for  no  man.  The 
second  is  Labor.  Many  farmers  cannot  plant  the  acre- 
they  would  because  they  cannot  get  the  necessary  heli. 
Many  are  afraid  to  increase  their  acreage  because  they 
fear  they  would  not  be  able  to  cultivate  and  harvest  an 
unusual  crop  after  they  had  raised  it. 

The  burden  is  not  one  to  be  placed  solely  upon  the 
farmer.  Neither  can  it  be  placed  upon  the  townsman. 
It  is  a  personal  obligation  upon  every  man.  woman,  boy 
and  girl,  in  every  farm,  town  and  city  home  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

AWAY  WITH  CRITICISM— CO-OPERATE!  Mr.  City 
.Man.  don't  say  that  the  farmer  should  do  so-and-so,  and 
thus  allow  criticism  in  this  hour  of  our  Nation's  peril 
to  cripple  your  effort. 

Mr.  Farmer,  don't  hastily  underestimate  the  value  the 
city  man  can  be  to  you. 

GET  TOGETHER  IN  THE  FIGHT  FOR  LIBERTY 

Let  us  not  lament  what  MIGHT  be.  but  earnestlv  face 
what  MUST  be. 

Fifteen  thousand  boys  between  the  aces  of  fifteen  and 
nineteen  must  be  organized  as  "Soldiers  of  the  Soil"  to 
work  on  Ontario  farms  this  season. 

Farmers  can  get  one  or  more  of  these  boys  by  applying 
to  their  District  Representatives  or  to  the  Public  Em- 
ployment Bureau  at  Toronto.  Ottawa,  Hamilton  or  London. 

Unmarried  men,  exempted  from  military  service,  are 
urged  to  take  up  farm  work.  Married  men  who  have 
had  previous  experience  on  a  farm  are  urged  to  resume 
farm  work  for  a  season.  Employers  of  labor  are  asked 
to  assist  men  to  take  up  farm  work. 

We  urge  the  farmers  and  the  townsmen  to  get  together 
for  greater  production  in  the  interests  of  a  free  people 
and  democracy. 

Let  the  Organization  of  Resources  Committee,  your 
District  Representatives  or  the  Public  Employment 
Bureaux  act  as  your  intermediaries. 

When  we  have  done  our  best,  the  cry  for  food  cannot 
be  wholly  met. 

For  the  rest — our  Allies  are  tightening  their  belts. 

Organization  of  Resources  Committee 

Parliament  Buildings  -  Toronto,  Ontario 

CHAIRMAN:  His  Honor  Sir  John  S.  Hendrie,  K.C.M.G., 
C.V.O.,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario.  VICE-CHAIR- 
MEN: Honorable  Sir  William  H.  Hearst,  K.C.M.G.,  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario;  William  Proudfoot,  Esq.,  K.C.,  Leader 
of  the  Opposition.  SECRETARY:  Albert  H.  Abbott,  Esq., 
Ph.D. 


The  only   thing   that   balks   German   ambition  is  the  Battle  Line  in  France  and— the 
British  Navy.     The  only  thing  that  sustains  our  men  on  land  and  sea  is  Food 
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shouted  at  him.     Impatiently  he  waved 
them  on. 

How  far  had  he  gone?  There  was  no 
saying.  He  had  better  wait  till  the  rest 
came  up,  and  go  with  them. 

But  he  could  not  wait.  He  could  do 
anything  else.  .Dimly  he  realized  that  he 
could  even  go  back — that,  once  the  first 
difficult  paces  of  flight  were  accomplished 
he  might  not  be  able  to  stop  going  back, 
shamefully.  Fear  lurked  not  very  far  be- 
hind. He  seemed  to  have  outstripped  it. 
He  was  afraid  of  fear. 

The  enemy  guns  in  the  hollow!  Fancy 
or  fact,  they  called  to  him  from  some- 
where forward  on  the  right.  They  pre- 
sented an  immediate  object.  They  satis- 
fied his  need. 

He  had  halted  but  a  few  seconds.  Now 
he  bore  swiftly  to  the  right,  falling  a  little 
away  from  the  advancing  line. 

He  crossed  a  trench.  There  were  dead 
Germans  in  it.  He  tried  to  realize  that 
they  had  been  living  men  a  little  while, 
a  very  little  while,  before.  The  thought 
refused  to  shape  itself.  The  stillness  of 
the  men  belied  it. 

The  sinister  whip  of  machine-gun  fire 
swung   past   or    over   him     twice.         He 
dropped  to  the  partial  shelter  of  a  ruined 
trench.    The  mud  pulled  his  puttees  down. 
South  of  that  unknown  trench  he  ran 
into  a  line  of  men  of  another  division. 
"Where  are  we?"  he  shouted. 
They  shrugged  their  shoulders.     It  oc- 
curred  to  him  that  they  were  in  their 
place;  he  was  not  in  his.    He  did  not  see 
the  hollow  he  was  seeking.    He  was  losing 
ground  for  nothing. 

He  swung  to  his  front,  then  left  on  an 
incline.  The  heavy  going  made  him  pant. 
There  was  a  dead  man  of  his  own  bat- 
talion. He  must  be  recovering  his  place. 
The  dead  man  looked  unfamiliar,  as  the 
dead  always  do. 

Then  he  saw  a  familiar  figure  sitting 
calmly  on  the  edge  of  a  shell-hole. 

"Podmore,"  he  cried,  gladly,  running 
that  way.  He  became  shockingly  aware 
of  blood — a  hopeless  lot  of  blood;  it  sick- 
ened him. 

"Podmore!"  he  cried  again,  "can  I  do 
anything?" — knowing  that  he  could  not. 
"Don't  bother!     I  am  dying." 
The  ear  could  hardly  have  distinguished 
the  words;  yet  their  import  carried* 

"Where  are  the  others?"  The  boy  re- 
belled against  the  callousness  of  his  ques- 
tion, though  he  could  not  help  it. 

Podmore  smiled,  and  pointed  to  where, 
at  that  moment,  two  ruined  haystacks 
near  which  men  were  fighting  framed  off 
a  section  of  the  barrage,  directly  under 
the  bright  arch  of  the  coming  sunrise. 

"Up  there,  against  that  flaming  gate. 
Do  you  see  the  gate,  boy?  I  am  going 
through  it — soon." 

The  boy  thrilled  to  the  other's  valour. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  stooping  quickly  to  clasp 
the  failing  body  of  the  soldier,  "it  is  a 
gate,  old  man.  It  is  opening  for  you  now. 
and  my  slow  feet  must  carry  me  there 
quickly.    God  speed  us  both  !" 


To  prepare  for  the  Food  Board's  ban 
on  canned  vegetables  grow  your  own. 
The  Board  has  warned  us  of  its  intt  n 
lion  M  Hon  as  this  year's  crop  of 
fresh  vegetables  becomes  available  to 
prohiliii  I  In-  consumption  of  canned 
vegetables  in  Eastern  Canada  to 
October   With  and  /»   Western  Canada 

to  M(ivr7i>hfr  1st.  At  a  rsoont  produc- 
tion meeting  in  Victoria  is  wan  shown 
that  on  the  fertile  hunt  within  tht  city 
a  Chinese  community  could  sustain 
150,000   to  200,000  people. 
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TTOU  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  fnr 
Maclean  Representatives.  To-day  there 
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The  Strange  Adven- 
ture of  the  Ox-Blood 
Vase. 

Continued  from  page  24. 

glass-fronted  book-shelf.  I  remembered, 
with  almost  a  smile  of  satisfaction  the 
little  Clytie  above  the  fireplace,  and  the 
Hebe  in  bronze  that  stood  beside  the 
heavy  reading  lamp.  This  lamp,  Gubtill 
had  once  told  me,  had  come  from  Munich; 
and  I  remembered  his  chuckle  over  the 
fact  that  it  had  come  in  a  "sleeper"  trunk 
and  evaded  duty. 

Then  I  let  the  wavering  light  travel 
towards  the  end  of  the  glimmering  and 
dark-wooded  reading-table.  I  stood  there, 
picking  out  remembered  object  after  ob- 
ject, remarking  them  with  singular  de- 
tachment of  mind  as  my  light  continued 
to  circle  the  end  of  the  room. 

Then  I  quietly  made  my  way  to  the  open 
door  in  the  rear,  and  bisecting  that  second 
room  with  my  spear  of  light,  satisfied  my- 
self that  the  space  between  the  peach- 
bloom  amphora  and  the  ashes-of-roses 
Yang  Lao  with  the  ivory  base  was  in- 
deed empty. 

I  stood  listening  to  the  exotic  tick  of  a 
brazen-dialled  Roumanian  clock.  I  ling- 
ered there,  letting  my  bald  light-shaft 
root  like  a  hog's  snout  along  that  shelf 
so  crowded  with  delicate  tones  and  con- 
tours. I  sighed  a  little  enviously  as  I 
turned  towards  the  other  end  of  the 
room. 

THEN,  of  a  sudden,  1  stopped  breath- 
ing. Automatically  I  let  my  thumb 
lift  from  the  current-spring  of  my  stor- 
age-lamp and  the  light  at  once  went  out. 
I  stood  there  with  every  nerve  of  my  body 
on  edge.  I  crouched  forward,  tingling 
and  peering  into  the  darkness  before  me. 
For  I  had  suddenly  discovered  that  I  was 
not  alone  in  the  room. 

There,  facing  me,  picked  out  as  dis- 
tinctly as  a  baby  spot-light  picks  out  an 
actor's  face,  I  had  seen  the  owner  of  the 
house  himself,  not  ten  paces  from  me. 
He  was  sitting  in  a  high-backed  arm- 
chair of  green  leather.  He  must  have 
been  watching  me  from  the  first,  every 
moment  and  every  movement.  He  had 
made  no  effort  to  interrupt  or  intercept 
me.  He  had  been  too  sure  of  his  position. 
I  waited  for  what  seemed  an  intermin- 
able length  of  time.  But  not  a  sound, 
beyond  the  querulous  tick  of  the  clock, 
came  to  my  ears.  Not  even  a  movement 
took  place  in  the  darkness. 

The  undefined  menace  of  this  silence 
was  too  much  for  me.  The  whole  thing 
grew  into  something  strangely  like  a 
nightmare.  I  moved  away,  involuntarily, 
wondering  what  I  should  say,  and  after 
what  fashion  I  should  begin  my  foolish 
1  explanation.  I  crouched  low  and  backed 
off  obliquely,  as  though  some  value  lay 
in  the  intervention  of  space,  and  as 
though  something  venomous  were  con- 
fronting me.  I  fell  slowly  back,  pawing 
frenziedly  about  me  for  some  sustaining 
tangibility  to  which  to  cling.  As  I  did  so 
my  body  came  in  contact  with  some  article 
of  furniture — just  what  I  could  not  tell. 
But  I  shied  away  from  it  in  a  panic,  as  a 
colt  shies  at  a  fallen  newspaper. 

My  sudden  movement  threw  over  a 
second  piece  of  furniture.  It  must  have 
been  some  sort  of  collapsible  screen,  for 
it  fell  to  the  floor  with  an  echoing  crash. 
I  waited,  holding  my  breath,  with  horri- 
pilations of  fear  nettling  every  limb  of 
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my  body,  knowing  only  too  well  that  this 
must  indeed  mark  the  end. 

But  there  was  no  movement,  no  word 
spoken,  no  slightest  sound.  I  stared 
through  the  darkness,  still  half  expectant. 
I  tried  to  tell  myself  that  it  may  have 
been  mere  hallucination,  that  expectant 
attention  had  projected  into  my  line  of 
vision  a  purely  imaginary  figure.  I  still 
waited,  with  my  heart  pounding.  Then 
the  tension  became  more  than  I  could  en- 
dure. I  actually  crept  forward  a  step  or 
two,  still  peering  blindly  through  the 
darkness,  still  listening  and  waiting. 

Then  I  caught  my  breath  with  a  sudden 
new  suspicion,  with  a  quick  fear  that 
crashed,  bullet-like,  through  the  film  of 
consciousness.  It  was  followed  by  a  sick- 
ening sense  of  shock,  amounting  almost  to 
physical  nausea. 

I  ONCE  more  raised  the  flashlight.  This 
time  my  hand  shook  perceptibly  as  I 
turned  the  electric  ray  directly  in  front 
of  me.  I  let  the  minute  circle  of  illumina- 
tion arrow  through  the  darkness,  direct 
to  the  white  face  that  seemed  to  be  await- 
ing it.     Then  I  let  it  come  to  a  rest. 

I  remember  falling  back  a  step  or  two. 
I  may  have  called  out,  but  of  that  I  am 
not  sure.  Yet  of  one  thing  I  was  only  too 
certain. 

There  before  me  sat  Anthony  Gubtill. 
He  was  quite  dead! 

My  first  feeling  was  not  altogether  one 
of  terror.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  surge 
of  indignation  at  the  injustice,  at  the 
brutality,  of  it  all.  I  was  able  to  make 
note  of  the  quilted  dressing-gown  that 
covered  the  relaxed  body.  I  was  collected 
enough  to  assume  that  he  had  overheard 
the  intruder,  had  come  to  investigate,  and 
had  been  struck  down  and  cunningly 
thrust  into  a  chair.  This  inference  was 
followed  by  a  flash  of  exultation  as  I  re- 
membered that  his  murderer  was  known, 
that  the  crime  could  easily  be  proven 
against  him,  that  even  at  the  present 
moment  he  was  safe  in  Benson's  custody. 

I  moved  towards  the  dead  man,  fortified 
by  the  knowledge  of  a  vast  new  obligation. 
It  was  only  after  I  had  examined  the  face 
for  a  second  time,  and  seen  how  death  had 
been  caused  by  a  cruelly  heavy  blow  dealt 
by  some  blunt  instrument,  that  the  enorm- 
ity of  my  own  intrusion  into  that  house 
of  horror  came  home  to  me.  I  felt  a 
sudden  need  for  light,  for  sobering  and 
rationalizing  light.  Even  the  ticking 
from  the  brazen-faced  clock  had  become 
something  phantasmal  and  unnerving. 

I  groped  feverishly  and  blindly  about  in 
search  of  an  electric  switch-button.  Then, 
of  a  sudden,  I  stopped  again,  my  move- 
ments arrested  by  a  sound. 

T  KNEW,  as  I  stood  and  listened,  that  it 
•*■  was  only  the  purr  of  an  automobile, 
faint  and  muffled  from  the  street  outside. 
But  it  suddenly  brought  home  to  me  the 
awkwardness  of  my  position.  To  be  found 
in  that  house,  or  even  to  be  seen  leaving 
it,  was  no  longer  a  desirable  thing.  My 
fool-hardy  caprice,  before  an  actuality  so 
overawing,  dwindled  into  something  worse 
than  absurdity.  And  thought  came  back 
at  a  bound  to  the  porcelain  in  my  pocket. 
I  recalled  the  old-time  rivalry  between 
the  dead  man  and  myself  for  "the  Flame." 
I  recalled  the  details  of  my  advent  be- 
tween these  walls  where  I  stood.  And 
my  blood  went  cold.  It  was  not  a  matter 
of  awkwardness;  it  was  a  matter  of  peril. 
For  who,  I  again  asked  myself,  would  be- 
live  a  story  so  absurd,  or  accept  an  ex- 
cuse so  extravagant? 

The  clock  ticked  on  accusingly.  The 
sound  of  the  automobile  stopped.  I  had 
just  noted  this  with  relief  when  the  thud 


of  a  quietly  closed  door  came  to  my 
startled  ears.  Then  came  the  murmur 
of  voices.  There  was  no  longer  any  doubt 
about  the  matter.  A  motor  had  come  to 
the  door,  and  from  it  certain  persons 
had  entered  the  house. 

I  crept  to  the  library  and  listened.  Then 
I  tip-toed  back  and  closed  the  door  of  the 
inner  room.  I  felt  more  secure  with  even 
a  half-inch  panel  between  me  and  what 
that  inner  room  held. 

Then  I  listened.  I  began  to  hear  the 
padded  tread  of  feet.  Then  came  the 
sound  of  another  opened  door,  and  then 
the  snap  of  a  light-switch.  There  was 
nothing  secret  about  the  new  invasion.  I 
knew,  as  I  shrank  back  behind  four  high- 
backed  library  chairs,  that  the  front  of 
the  house  was  already  illuminated. 

Then  came  the  sound  of  a  calling  voice, 
apparently  from  the  head  of  the  stairs. 
It  was  a  cautious  and  carefully  modulated 
voice;  I  took  it  for  that  of  a  young  man  of 
about  twenty. 

"Is  that  you,  Caddy?" 

Then  came  a  silence. 

"I  say,  is  that  you,  Orrie?"  was  de- 
manded in  a  somewhat  sommnolent  stage- 
whisper.  There  was  something  strangely 
reassuring  in  that  commonplace,  boyish 
voice.  Anthony  Gubtill,  I  knew,  had  no 
immediate  family.  I  could  vaguely  re- 
member, however,  some  talk  of  a  Cana- 
dian nephew  and  niece  who  had  at  times 
visited  him. 

"Ss-s-sh!"  said  a  woman's  voice  from 
the  lower  hall.  "Don't  wake  Uncle 
Anthony." 

It  must  have  been  a  young  woman.  Her 
voice  sounded  pensive,  like  that  of  a  girl 
who  might  be  coming  home  tired  from  a 
dance  at  Sherry's.  Yet,  knowing  what  I 
did,  its  girlish  weariness  took  on  a  pathos 
indesc»ibly  poignant. 

"It's  an  awful  hour,  isn't  it?"  asked  a 
second  man's  voice  from  the  lower  hall. 
There  were  sounds  that  seemed  to  imply 
that  wraps  were  being  removed. 

"Almost  four,"  came  the  answer  from 
above.    "Had  a  good  time,  Caddy?" 

I  heard  a  stifled  yawn. 

"Rather,"  answered  the  girl's  voice. 

"I  say,  Orrie,  bring  up  the  Pall  Malls 
for  a  puff,  will  you?"  requested  the  youth 
from  above,  still  in  a  stage-whisper. 
"And,  Caddy,  be  sure  the  latch  is  on." 

"On  what?"  demanded  Orrie. 

"The  door,  you  idiot!"  was  the  sleepily 
good-natured   retort. 

THEN  I  suddenly  ducked  low  behind 
my  chair-back,  for  the  young  man 
called  Orrie  had  flung  open  the  library 
door.  He  came  into  the  room  gropingly, 
without  switching  on  the  electrics.  I  could 
see  his  trim  young  shoulders,  and  the 
white  blur  of  his  shirt-front.  Behind  him, 
framed  in  the  doorway,  stood  a  young  girl 
of  about  twenty,  a  blonde  in  pale  blue, 
with  bare  arms  and  bare  shoulders.  Her 
skin  looked  very  soft  and  baby-like  in  the 
strong  sidelight.  I  could  not  repress 
something  that  was  almost  a  shudder  at 
the  thought  of  this  careless  gaiety  and 
youth  so  close  to  the  grim  tragedy  behind 
me,  so  unconscious  of  the  awakening  that 
might  come  to  them  at  any  moment. 

"Do  hurry!"  said  the  tired  girl,  as  the 
young  man  fumbled  about  the  table-end. 
I  realized,  as  I  peered  out  at  her,  that  my 
first  duty  would  be  to  keep  those  round 
young  eyes  from  what  might  confront 
them  in  that  inner  room. 

"I've  got  'em!"  answered  the  man.  He 
stood  a  moment  without  moving.  Then 
he  turned  and  walked  out  of  the  room, 
quietly  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

I  emitted  a  gasp  of  relief  and  stood  up 
once  more.     Nothing  alive  or  dead,  I  dc 
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termined,  would  now  keep  me  in  that 
house.  Yet  for  all  that  new-born  ecstasy 
of  impatience  I  was  still  compelled  to 
wait,  for  I  could  hear  the  occasional  sound 
of  feet  and  a  whisper  or  two  from  behind 
the  closed  door.  Then  all  sound  died 
away;  the  gloom  and  silence  again  en- 
gulfed me. 

I  took  the  Yang  Lao  porcelain  from  my 
pocket,  unwrapped  it,  and  crept  back  to 
the  inner  room.  I  groped  along  the  wall 
in  the  darkness,  circling  wide  about  the 
green-leather  chair  in  the  centre.  I  put 
the  vase  back  on  its  cabinet,  without  as 
much  as  flashing  my  light.  Then  I  circled 
back  along  the  wall,  felt  for  the  library 
door,  and  groped  cautiously  across  the 
perilous  breadth  of  the  furniture-crowded 
chamber.  It  took  me  several  seconds  to 
find  the  door  that  opened  into  the  hallway. 
Once  through  it  and  across  the  hall  I 
knew  only  a  spring-latch  stood  between 
me  and  the  street.  So  I  lost  no  time  as  I 
turned  the  knob  and  swung  back  the  door. 

BUT  I  did  not  pass  through  it.  For, 
instead  of  darkness,  I  found  myself 
confronted  by  a  blaze  of  light.  In  that 
blaze  of  light  stood  three  waiting  and 
expectant  figures.  What  most  disturbed 
me  was  the  fact  that  the  man  called  Orrie 
held  in  his  hand  a  revolver  that  seemed 
the  size  of  a  toy-cannon.  This  was  level- 
led directly  at  my  blinking  eyes.  The 
other  youth,  in  cerise  pyjamas  with 
orange  colored  frogs  and  a  dressing-gown 
tied  at  the  waist  with  a  silk  girdle,  stood 
just  behind  him,  holding  an  extremely 
wicked-looking  Savage,  of  the  magazine 
make.  Behind  this  youth  again,  close  by 
the  newel-post,  stood  the  girl  in  blue,  all 
the  sleepiness  gone  out  of  her  face. 

The  sight  of  that  wide-eyed  and  eager 
trio  irritated  me  beyond  words.  There 
was  no  longer  any  thrill  in  the  thing.  I 
had  gone  through  too  much;  I  could  not  j 
react  to  this  newer  emergency.  I  kept  won- 
dering if  the  idiot  with  the  Colt  realized 
just  how  delicate  a  pressure  would  operate 
the  trigger  on  which  I  could  see  his  finger 
shaking.  But  that  shake,  it  was  plain, 
was  more  from  excitement  than  fear. 

"We've  got  him!"  cried  the  youth  in  the 
cerise  pyjamas.  I  might  have  been  a 
somewhat  obstinate  black  bass  wheedled 
into  his  landing-net,  from  the  way  he 
spoke. 

"Don't  move!"  commanded  the  older  of 
the  two,  wrinkling  his  brow  into  a  frown 
of  youthful  determination.  "Don't  you 
dare  move  one  inch,  or  I'll  put  a  hole 
through  you." 

I  had  no  intention  of  moving. 

"Watch  his  hands,"  prompted  the 
younger  man.    "He  ought  to  put  'em  up." 

"Yes,  Orrie,  he  ought  to  put  them  up," 
echoed  the  girl  by  the  newel-post.  She 
reminded  me,  with  her  delicate  whites  and 
pinks  and  blues,  of  the  cabinet  of  por- 
celain at  which  I  had  so  recently  stared. 

"Back  up  through  the  door,"  cried  Or- 
rie.    "Come  on — back  up!" 

I  wearily  obeyed  this  somewhat  equine 
order.  Then  he  commanded  me  to  hold 
my  hands  above  my  head.  I  did  so  with- 
out hesitation;  I  had  no  wish  to  argue 
while  that  Colt  was  staring  me  in  the  eyes. 

They  followed  me,  Indian  file,  into  the 
room.  It  was  the  girl  who  closed  the  door 
as  Orrie  switched  on  the  lights.  She  stood 
with  her  back  to  it,  studying  my  face.  1 
could  sec  that  I  rather  interested  them 
all.  But  in  that  interest  I  detected  no 
touch  of  either  friendliness  or  respect. 
The  only  one  I  seemed  to  mystify  was  the 
girl   at  the  door. 

"Have  ymi  anything  to  say?"  demanded 
Orrie,  squaring  his  shoulders. 
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"Yes,  1  have  a  great  deal  to  say,"  I  told 
him.  "But  I  prefer  saying  it  to  you 
alone."  I  could  see  his  movement  of  dis- 
dain. "And  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
itop  poking  that  pistol  in  my  face,"  I 
continued  with  some  heat,  "and  then  send 
these  children  out  of  the  room,  I  shall  say 
what  I  have  to,  and  do  it  very  briefly." 

"Children!"  came  in  an  indignant  gasp 
from  the  girl  at  the  door. 

"We'll  stick  by  you,  old  man,"  assured 
the  youthful  hero  in  cerise,  with  his  heels 
well  apart. 

"And  just  why  should  I  closet  myself 
with  a  burglar?"  inquired  the  astute 
Orrie,  staring  at  me  with  the  utmost  in- 
solence. Yet  I  could  see  that  at  least  the 
precision  of  my  articulation  was  puzzling 
him  a  bit. 

"That's  asinine,"  I  retorted.  "I'm  not 
a  burglar,  and  you  ought  to  know  it." 

To  my  astonishment,  a  little  tripartite 
ripple  of  laughter  greeted  this  statement. 

"Then  what  are  you?"  asked  the  incred- 
ulous Orrie. 

I  knew  there  was  no  further  use  beating 
about  the  bush. 

"Yes,  who  are  you?"  demanded  the 
other  youth. 

He  still  held  the  magazine-revolver  bal- 
anced in  his  right  hand.  The  truth  had 
to  come  out. 

"I'm  Parley  Kempton,"  I  told  them,  as 
steadily  as  I  could.  "Kempton,  of  Gra- 
mercy  Park  West." 

"What  number'.'" 

I  GAVE  him  the  number.  I  could  see 
the  trio  exchange  glances;  they  were 
plainly  glances  of  amusement.  My  young 
friends,  I  could  see,  were  enjoying  a  home 
melodrama,  a  melodrama  in  which  I  was 
obviously  the  most  foolish  of  villains.  I 
began  to  feel  a  good  deal  like  a  phono- 
graph grinding  out  a  comic  record. 

"And  with  that  face!"  ejaculated  the 
man  called  Orrie. 

The  quiet  contempt  of  his  glance  caused 
me  to  shift  about,  so  I  could  catch  a 
glimpse  of  myself  in  the  Venetian  mirror 
between  the  bookshelves.  That  glimpse 
was  indeed  a  startling  one.  I  had  quite 
forgotten  the  transit  through  the  coal- 
hole. I  could  not  even  remember  how  or 
when  I  broke  my  hat-crown.  I  had  re- 
mained as  unconscious  of  the  scratch 
across  my  cheek  as  I  was  of  the  garret 
cobwebs  that  festooned  my  clothing.  I 
saw,  as  peeped  into  the  mirror,  only  a 
sickly-hued  and  grimy-looking  footpad 
with  dirty  hands  and  a  broken  hat.  It 
was  no  wonder  they  laughed.  My  en- 
vironment for  the  last  hour  had  not  been 
one  that  tended  towards  consciousness  of 
attire.  I  was  about  to  remove  my  dis- 
gracefully disfiguring  headgear  when  the 
younger  man  swung  about  on  me  with  the 
Savage   thrust   point-blank    in    my    face. 

"Don't  try  any  of  that!"  he  gasped. 
"You  keep  up  those  hands." 

The  whole  situation  was  so  beside  the 
mark,  was  so  divorced  from  the  sterner 
problem  confronting  both  them  and  my- 
self, that  it  dispirited  and  angered  me. 

"We've  had  about  enough  of  this  tom- 
my-rot!" I  protested. 

"Yes,  we'll  cut  out  the  tommy-rot  and 
get  him  tied,"  proclaimed  the  man  with 
the  Colt. 

"Then  search  him  first,"  prompted  the 
younger  man.  "Take  Orrie's  Colt,  Cad- 
dy, while  he  goes  through  him,"  he  com- 
manded, in  the  chest-tones  of  a  newly- 
acquired  savagery,  "and  if  he  tries  to 
move,  ,wing  him!" 

The  girl,  wide-eyed  and  reluctant,  took 
the  heavy  revolver.  Then  Orrie  advanced 
on    me,   though    in    an    altogether   deter- 
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mined  and  tight-lipped  manner.  To  con- 
tinue my  protests,  I  saw,  would  be  only 
to  waste  my  breath.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  submit  to  the  farce. 

I  said  nothing  as  he  produced  the  tell- 
tale flashlight.  I  also  remained  silent  as 
he  triumphantly  unearthed  the  jimmy 
and  the  damnatory  skeleton  keys.  I  could 
see  the  interchange  of  exultant  glances  as 
these  were  tossed  out  on  the  polished 
table- top. 

"Get  the  straps  from  the  golf  bags!" 
suggested  the  youth  with  the  Savage.  I 
could  not  help  remembering  how  this 
scene  was  parallelling  another  of  the  same 
nature  and  the  same  night,  when  Benson 
and  I  had  been  the  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion, i 

*~p  HE  man  called  Orrie  seemed  a  little 
-1  non-plussed  at  the  fact  that  he  had 
found  no  valuables  in  my  outer  pockets, 
but  he  did  not  give  up.  He  grimly  ignored 
my  protests  as  he  explored  still  deeper  and 
dug  out  my  monogramed  wallet,  and  then 
a  gold  cigarette-case,  on  which  my  name 
was  duly  inscribed.  He  turned  them  over 
in  his  hand  a  couple  of .  times.  Then  a 
great  light  seemed  to  come  to  him.  He 
succumbed,  as  ever  his  elders  have  done, 
to  a  sudden  sense  of  drama. 

I  saw  him  dart  to  the  outer  room  and 
catch  up  a  telephone  directory.  He  riffled 
through  the  pages  with  quick  and  im- 
patient fingers.  Then  he  strode  back, 
and  looked  me  up  and  down. 

"I  know  what  this  man's  done,"  he 
cried,  his  eyes  alight  with  conviction. 

"What?"  demanded  the  younger  man. 

"He's  visited  more  than  this  house  to- 
night! He's  gone  through  Parley  Kemp- 
ton's  as  well.  He's  taken  these  things 
from  there.  And  now  it's  up  to  us  to  take 
him  back  with  them!" 

I  could  see  the  sheer  theatricality  of  the 
situation  clutch  at  his  two  listeners.  I 
could  see  them  surrender  to  it,  although 
the  girl  still  seemed  to  hesitate. 

"Hadn't  I  better  call  Uncle  Anthony?" 
she  suggested. 

At  one  breath  her  words  brought  me 
back  to  both  the  tragedy  that  lay  so  close 
at  hand,  and  the  perilous  complexity  of 
my  own  position. 

"No;  that's  foolish!"  cut  in  Orrie.  "The 
car's  still  outside.  Caddy,  I  think  you'll 
have  to  come  along.  You  can  sit  with 
Jansen  on  the  driving-seat." 

The  hero  of  the  manoeuvre  turned  back 
to  me.  I  was  thinking  mostly  of  the  soft- 
eyed  girl  with  the  baby-white  skin,  and 
how  I  could  get  her  safely  away. 

"Will  you  come  quietly?"  my  captor  de- 
manded of  me. 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  without  looking  up, 
"I'll  come  quietly.'" 

It  was  the  girl's  voice,  a  little  shrill  with 
excitement,  that  next  broke  the  silence. 

"Orrie,  he's  not  a  burglar!"  she  cried 
out,  in  her  treble-noted  conviction. 

"Then  what  is  he?" 

"He's  a  gentleman." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?"  demanded 
the  indifferent  Orrie  as  he  motioned  me, 
with  a  curt  movement  of  his  Colt-barrel, 
towards  the  hall  door. 

"I  know  by  his  nails!"  was  her  inconse- 
quential yet  quite  definite  reply. 

Orrie  laughed. 

"Then  you'd  give  tea  and  macaroons  to 
every  burglarous  barber  out  of  Sing- 
Sing,"  he  scoffed.  "And  our  real  answer's 
waiting  for  us  in  Gramercy  Square." 

TT  seemed  to  take  but  a  minute  or  two  in 
the  car  to  swing  us  from  Twelfth 
Street  up  to  Twentieth,  and  then  east- 
ward   into    the    stillness    of    the    square. 
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Mj  capUrs  had  insisted  that  1  should  not 
talk.  "Not  a  word!"  commanded  Orrie, 
and    I    COOld    feel    his    insolent   Kun-bairel 

nst  my  ribs  as  lie  gave  the  command 

fur  the  second  time.  They  were  drunk,  I 
could  sec,  with  the  intoxication  of  their 
exploit.  They  were  preoccupied  with  In- 
haling their  subtle  sense  of  drama.  With 
the  dictatorial  self-sulliciency  of  true  in- 
ety  they  had  enjoined  me  from  every 
effort  at  explanation.  The  bubble,  they 
felt,  was  far  too  pretty  a  one  to  be  pricked. 
They  alighted,  one  in  front  of  me  and 
one  behind  me,  still  carrying  their  foolish 
and  murderous-lookinjr  firearms.  The  ^irl 
remained  in  her  seat.  Then  the  three  .if 
us  grimly  ascended  my  steps. 

"It's  needless  to  ring  the  bell,"  I  wi 
ily  explained.     "My  pass-key  will   admit 
you." 

"But  I  insist  on  ringing,"  said  Orrie  as 
1  lifted  the  key  to  the  lock. 

"I  shall  be  compelled,  in  that  case,  to 
call  the  officer  who  is  watching  us  from 
the  corner,"  was  my  quiet   response. 

"Call  and  be  hanged,  then!"  was  the 
younger  man's  ultimatum. 

One  word  over  their  shoulders  brought 
my  old  friend  McCooey,  the  patrolman, 
across  the  corner  and  up  the  steps.  I 
swung  open  the  door  as  he  joined  us. 
Then  1  turned  on  the  hall  lamps  and  faced 
my  two  captors. 

•Officer,  I  want  you  to  look  at  me  very 
carefully,  and  then  assure  these  gentle- 
men that  I  am  Pal  ley  Kempton,  the  owner 
and  occupant  of  this  house." 

"Sure  he's  Kempton,"  said  the  unper- 
turbed McCooey.  "But  what's  the  throuble 
this   time?" 

"Something  more  serious  than  these 
gentlemen  dream  of.  But  if  the  three  of 
you  will  go  quietly  upstairs,  you'll  find 
my  man  Benson  there.  You'll  also  find 
another  man,  tied  up  with  half  a  dozen — " 
McCooey,  from  the  doorway,  cut  me 
short. 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,  but  I  can't  be  stayin'  to 
see  your  joke  out." 
"But  you've  got  to!" 
"Fact  is,  sir,"  he  explained,  in  a  lowered 
voice,  "Creegan,  av  Headquarters,  has  a 
Sing-Sing  lifer  bottled  up   in  this  block, 
and  I'm  holdin'  wan  end  av  the  p'lice  lines 
— a  jail-breaker,  sir,  and   a  tricky   wan. 
called  Pip  Foreman,  the  Rat!" 
"The  Rat?"  I  echoed. 
"The  same,  sir.     But  I  must  be  off." 
"Don't   go,"    I    said,   closing    the   door. 
"Your  man's  upstairs,  waiting  for  you!" 
"Waitin'   for   me?"   demanded   the    in- 
credulous McCooey.     "What  man  is  wait- 
in'  for  me?" 

"The  man  they  call  the  Rat,"  I  tried  to 
explain  to  him.  "And  I'll  be  greatly  ob- 
liged to  you,  McCooey,  if  you'll  make  as 
short  work  of  this  situation  as  you  can, 
for  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  I  feel  rather 
tired,  and  fancy  there's  five  or  six  hours 
of  good  honest  sleep  awaiting  me!" 


The  Retreat  From 
Polygon  Wood 

Continued  from  page  27. 

tools  with  which  to  augment  its  pretence 
of  shelter.  Despite  permission,  or  rather 
order  to  lie  down  without  even  the  neces- 
sity of  posting  sentries,  we  fell  to  with 
our  entrenching  tools,  seeking  to  deepen 
our  shallow  shelter.  It  was  of  no  use. 
The  pick  end  was  a  tooth-pick  and- as 
useful,  the  shovel  end  good  only  for  the 
work  of  a  poor  pick.  We  tried  loosening 
'  and  then  scooping  the  earth  up  in 
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"\yE  chose  CREX  De  Luxe  Rugs  for 
the  bedroom  because  they're  so 

attractive,  unobtrusive,  clean-looking  and  toft  to 
the  tread.  We  are  delighted — especially  when 
we  remember  how  inexpensive  they  were." 

The    sanitary    feature    of    CREX    Rugs    makes    them    spe- 
cially desirable  for  bedroom    as*.      CREX    Rugs    lie   flat 
stay    even-   and    are   reversible.     For    use    the    year    route! 
in  every   room   in   the  home  they  are  unsurpassed. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  CREX  Rugs  before  you 
decide  upon  any  floor  covering.  But  be  sure  they  are 
genuine — look  for  the  name  C-R-E-X  woven  in  the  edge 
of  the  side  binding. 
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TWO  DAYS'  PLEASURE 

The  housecleaninj?  season  in  the  past  meant  one 
whole  week  of  drudeery  and  backaches  for  the 
housewife  because  carpets  and  runrs  had  to  be 
removed  and  beaten  on  the  line,  but  to-day 
the    story    is    a    different   one.      The 
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mfii  in  Canada  an<!  stands  ready  to  do  the  same 
rhint,'  for  you.  It  will  clean  your  carpots.  nigs,  cur- 
tains, mattresses,  etc.,  without  removing  them  and 
what's  more,  it  will  clean  them  much  better  than 
beating  them  on  the  line  or  hating  '..hem  cleaned 
DDtsidi  . 

Write  or  phone  us  for  particulars  regarding 
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Waltham  Watch 


A  LADY'S  watch,  while  necessarily  very 
small  and  dainty,  should  also  possess 
the  quality  of  unfailing  accuracy. 
The  Waltham  Ladies'  Convertible  Bracelet 
Watch  answers  these  requirements.  An 
exclusive  feature  of  its  construction  is  the 
"disappearing  eye"  which  enables  the  watch 
to  be  worn  in  several  different  ways,  as  the 
caprices  of  Dame  Fashion  may  dictate. 
Waltham  quality  in  every  detail  assures  endur- 
ing satisfaction. 

'Your  jeweler  will  show  you" 

Your  jeweler  will  show  you  the  Waltham 
range  of  high  grade  watches  including  many 
exclusive  models  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen. 


\\  Vl.TIIWI  WATCH  COMPANY, 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    THE    NAVAL    SERVICE. 


ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE  OF  CANADA 


The  Royal  Naval  College  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
a    complete    education    in    Naval    Science. 

Graduates  are  qualified  to  enter  the  Imperial  or  Canadian  Services 
as  midshipmen.  A  Naval  career  is  not  compulsory,  however.  For 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  Navy  the  course  provides  a 
thorough  grounding  in  Applied  Science  and  is  accepted  as  qualifying 
for    entry    as    second    year    students    in    Canadian    Universities. 

The  scheme  of  education  aims  at  developing  discipline  with  ability 
to  obey  and  take  charge,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  both  physical  and 
mental,  a  good  grounding  in  Science,  Engineering,  Mathematics, 
Navigation,  History  and  Modern  Languages,  as  a  basis  for  general 
development    or    further    specialization. 

Candidates  must  be  between  their  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  birth- 
days   on    July    1st    following    the    examination. 

Particulars  of  entry  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment  of    the    Naval    Service,    Ottawa. 

G.  J.  DESBARATS. 
Deputy   Minister  of  the  Naval   Service. 
Ottawa,   January   8,    1918. 

Unauthorized  publication   of  this  advertisement  will   not  be  paid   for. 


double  handfuls,  but  after  viewing  the 
united  efforts  of  the  three  of  our  group 
for  over  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  we  gave  it 
up  in  despair  and  lay  down,  wondering 
dimly  why  they  had  not  prepared  a  place 
for  us  and  if  they  had  been  too  pressed 
these  last  few  days  why  the  magnificent 
ones  on  the  staff  had  not  justified  their 
jobs  by  doing  so  before  the  great  battle 
had  started. 

The  trench  was  only  waist  deep  and  so 
narrow  that  when  lying  on  the  side  one 
had  no  room  in  which  to  bend  the  knees 
as  a  man  likes  to  do  when  he  lies  down, 
but  had  instead  to  lie  out  straight.  Even 
the  bent  elbows  struck  the  wall  at  the  back 
as  the  hands  did  in  front.  There  was  no 
comfort  in  that,  and  the  voice  of  Radcliffe 
could  be  plainly  heard  saying  so  with 
great  effectiveness  from  his  position  at 
our  left.  The  rain  had  turned  into  a 
steady  drizzle  now,  but  by  preference  I 
turned  my  face  up  to  it  and  lay  on  my 
back  in  order  that  I  might  make  shift  to 
bend  my  knees.  The  trench  was  so  nar- 
row that  the  sides  of  it  pinched  both 
shoulders  and  so  that  when  the  rain 
changed  into  a  steady  down-pour  I  en- 
deavored to  get  up  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  the  service  of  the  rubber 
ground  sheet  on  which  I  lay,  planning  to 
put  it  over  my  body,  I  heard  grunts  and 
sighs  and  oaths  on  either  side  of  me  as 
others  came  to  the  same  hard  decision 
only  to  find  themselves  stuck,  as  I  was. 
The  narrowness  of  the  trench  was  such 
that  in  my  weakened  condition  it  held 
me  in  a  vise,  the  wet  walls  of  which  slipped 
from  out  my  grasp  and  the  floor  from 
under  my  feet  each  time  that  I  endeavored 
to  gain  a  hold  with  which  to  draw  myself 
erect  so  that  for  a  minute  I  had  to  lie 
back  exhausted  while  I  endeavored  to 
determine  how,  since  there  was  no  room 
to  bend  the  legs,  I  might  best  gain  my  feet. 

I  DID  it  somehow  and  had  almost  decided 
to  lie  out  on  the  top  when  I  saw  that 
the  men  lay  so  closely  at  either  end  of  my 
six  feet  of  trench  as  to  threaten  my  own- 
ership of  them  and  so  plumped  down  in  to 
my  old  quarters,  which  in  the  brief  inter- 
val of  the  thought  had  already  filled  with 
water  in  the  holes  my  hips  had  made  in 
the  mud.  I  lay  there  in  the  water,  listen- 
ing to  the  rain  strike  on  the  rubber  sheet 
that  covered  my  face  until,  discovering 
that  each  fold  of  the  sheet  directed  its 
own  individual  stream  to  augment  the 
increasing  body  of  the  one  I  lay  in,  I  cast 
the  thing  off  with  a  curse  and  lay  thus  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night,  as  all  others 
were  doing,  in  a  pool  of  water,  my  face 
dead  to  the  impact  of  the  pouring  rain. 
Once  I  felt  hob-nails  exerted  with  pres- 
sure against  the  top  of  my  head  and  when 
I  sought  relief  by  extending  my  own,  was 
met  by  a  vicious  curse  which  in  turn 
trailed  off  into  a  whine  of  helpless  anger 
as  the  pressure  on  my  head  forced  me 
because  of  the  lack  of  room  and  in  spite 
of  all  good  intention  to  the  contrary  to 
pass  the  pressure  on  down.  It  did  not 
seem  possible  that  people  in  other  places 
were  perhaps  going  quietly  to  their  shel- 
tered beds,  or  that  such  things  as  shel- 
tered beds  could  exist  when  here  the 
deadly  cold  only  crept  the  further  int 
one's  marrow  bones  and  almost  ate  ot 
courage  itself.  It  was,  I  remembered,  or 
just  such  nights  as  this  that  somewhere, 
some  time,  a  long,  long  time  ago,  we  used 
to  like  to  gather  around  the  open  fire  and 
listen  to  the  lash  of  the  storm.  A  grand 
night  for  a  dance — but,  of  course,  no  one 
danced  any  more — the  world  was  at  war 
— women  worked  and  wept — men  fought 
— there  was  no  dancing.    All  denied  them- 
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selves.  The  last  thing  I  heard  before  I 
became  utterly  stupefied,  for  certainly  it 
was  not  sleep  that  followed,  was  the 
threat  and  counter-threat  of  a  jangling 
quarrel  at  my  feet. 

WE  were  very  glad  when  they  routed 
us  out  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing and  bade  us  go  to  digging  with  the 
tools  which  had  just  been  received  and 
which  they  now  handed  to  us.  We  sought 
our  share  of  them  and  found  it  to  consist, 
for  our  group  of  three,  of  only  one  short- 
handled  ami  broken-backed  shovel,  to- 
-  r  with  fifteen  or  twenty  sand-bags. 

Our  first  coherent  thought  after  the 
movement  of  our  limbs  had  sharpened  our 
senses,  was  of  the  enemy.     "The  — — -  '11 

be  in  our  old  trench  by  this  time."   " 

'em.     Like  to  see  their  faces  when 

they  find  we've  done  a  nip." 

We  stamped  up  and  down  in  the  pour- 
ing rain,  flinging  our  arms  about  to  gain 
a  little  warmth,  our  teeth  chattering. 

Two  of  us  fell  to  on  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  with  our  entrenching  tools,  loosen- 
ing the  earth  which  the  third  man 
shovelled  into  the  empty  sacks.  We  had 
not  filled  many  of  these  when  we  dis- 
covered that  we  were  cutting  to  the  quick 
of  the  water  level  of  that  particular  sec- 
tion of  Flanders  and  that  any  further 
gain  in  depth  meant  the  same  in  water. 
The  problem  was  evidently  one  of  a  para- 
pet and  that  meant  more  sand-bags;  our 
present  equipment  of  them  would  never 
do;  we  must  play  the  old  soldier  and  get 
some. 

\/\T  E  clambered  up  on  top  and  while 
"  '  Shepherd  and  Stamborough  went  to 
an  industrious  tilling  of  the  remainder  of 
the  sacks  from  the  field  in  our  rear  I 
cruised  along  the  trench,  following  my 
nose  and  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  for 
sacks  or  tools. 

Everywhere  men  were  digging  and  fill- 
ing just  as  we  were.  I  asked  each  group 
for  picks  or  shovels  or  bags,  for  anything 
in  fact  that  they  might  have  in  the  shape 
of  trench  plunder.  Nothing  doing! 
Everywhere  it  was  the  same.  Already 
our  minds  were  shaking  off  the  evil  effects 
of  the  night  march  co-incident  with  the 
exercise  of  digging  operations,  a  fact  that 
was  reflected  in  the  manner  of  the  recep- 
tion of  my  request,  for  they  merrily  told 
me  to  go  to  hell.  One  man  did  at  last 
give  me  a  pick  after  taking  my  name, 
rank  and  number,  together  with  most 
solemn  assurances  on  my  part  that  the 
tool  in  question  should  be  returned  at  the 
appointed  time.  I  returned  with  that  to 
my  two  comrades  and  found  that  they 
had  similarly  added  to  our  store  by  com- 
mandeering the  supply  of  sacks  "of  the 
men  on  our  left  who  were  still  lying  down 
and  who  as  the  result  of  their  own  weari- 
ness and  domestic  and  internal  quarrels  in 
their  group  steadfastly  refused  to  do  any 
digging  or  otherwise  improve  their  and 
our  unsheltered  position.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  one  there  to  make  them  do  so,  so 
we  argued  with  them,  pointing  out  that 
the  Germans  who  were  undoubtedly  press- 
ing hard  on  our  heels  from  the  Polygon 
Wood  position,  would  most  certainly  be 
down  on  us  as  soon  as  daylight  should 
expose  the  disposition  of  our  forces. 

'em,"    they    said.      "Let    'em 


well  come — the  quicker  the  sooner. 

If  we're  for  it,  we're  for  it!  Have  an 
end  to  this  anyhow."  Whereat  they 
rolled  over  and  made  pretence  of  sleep- 
ing again. 

We  held  a  council  of  war  and  de- 
cided that  it  was  now  high  time  to 
put   into    effect   our   Atkinsonian    theory 


Don't  be  Stingy— Spread  it  on  Thick 

H.  A.  Brand  Oleomargarine  has  that  fresh,  inviting,  nut- 
like flavor  of  the  best  of  butter.  Taste  it— see  if  you  can 
tell  the  difference. 

The  large  percentage  of  creamery  butter  and  the  high 
grade  of  selected  oleo  oil  used  in  the  manufacture  of  H.  A. 
Brand  Oleomargarine  give   it  a  tempting  yellow  color. 

Its  undoubted  economy  and 
fact  that  it  is  made 
under  Canadian  Govern- 
ment inspection  are  suf- 
ficient reasons  for  buying 
a   pound    to-day. 
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OMEN  who  consider  that  beauty  is  a  duty 
have    found    one    of    their    best    assistants    is 

CANTHROX 

SHAMPOO 

because  it  is  so  very  easy  to  use  and  so  effective  that  it  has  been  for 
year-  the  favorite  of  all  who  want  to  bring  out  the  natural  beauty  of 
their  hair.  Canthrox,  the  hair  beautifying  shampoo,  rapidly  softens 
and  entirely  removes  all  dandruff,  excess  oil  and  dirt.  Canthrox 
gives  such  massy  Suffiness  that  the  hair  appears  much  heavier  than 
it  is,  while  each  .strand  is  left  with  a  silky  brightness  and  softness 
that  makes  doing  up  the  hair  a  pleasure. 

For  Sale  at  All  Druggists 

It  is  about  three  (3)  cents  a  shampoo.     No  good  hair  wash  costs  less;  none 

is  more  easily  used.     A  few  minutes  is  all  that  is  needed  for  your  complete 

shampoo. 

Free  Trial  Offer — To  show  the  merits  of  Canthrox  and  prove  that  it  is  in  all 

ways  the  most  effective  hair  wash,  we  send  one  perfect  shampoo  free  to  any 

address  on  receipt  of  three  (3)  cents  for  postage. 

H.  S.  PETERSON  &  CO.,  Dept.  24,  214  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


that  the  state  of  Torrimy  can  do  no  wrong. 
In  view  of  the  acquaintance  with  the 
ground,  which  my  earlier  trip  had  given 
me,  my  comrades  elected  that  I  should  do 
the  skirmishing,  get  what  sacks  I  could  as 
far  away  from  home  as  possible  and 
sptarlos  rerxenkt.  I  drifted  up  the  line  of 
digging  men  until  I  had  passed  several 
groups  and  then  picked  up  the  first  unpro- 
tected pile  of  sacks  I  saw.  I  doubt  if  I 
even  salved  my  conscience  with  the  weak 
defence  that  it  was  possible  that  they  had 
no  owner.  I  simply  did  what  Tommy 
always  does  in  like  circumstances,  what 
an  honest  starving  man  does  when  he 
lacks  bread:  I  stole  them  from  the  plutes. 
I  took  a  cruise  up  the  other  way,  but 
without  result.  Only  Number  One  and 
Two  companies  of  ours  were  here,  the 
others  were  in  support  in  huts  around  the 
chateau  and  lake  behind  us;  and  it  was 
impossible  to  go  far  without  getting  into 
the  lines  of  other  regiments — which  meant 
trouble,  so  I  retraced  my  steps. 

Vy  HEN  the  last  dull  cloud  of  mist  hac 
'  *  risen  and  set  the  seal  on  the  arrival 
of  the  new  day  which,  because  of  its  murk- 
iness,  seemed  rather  to  ooze  out  of  the 
night  than  to  be  sharply  divided  from  it, 
we  straightened  our  backs,  wiped  muddj 
hands  across  our  wet  foreheads  and  looker 
around  to  see  what  we  could  see. 

"Well,  God  love  a  sailor,  Lumme! 
Look  at  that  will  you,  mate?  Then 
blokes!"  Shepherd  pointed  a  mud  en- 
crusted ringer  out  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  our  front;  our  eyes  followed  and 
this  is  what  they  saw. 

To  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  us  there 
stretched  a  long  and  irregular  line  of 
knots  of  our  comrades,  all  digging  furi- 
ously except  for  those  who  were  like  us, 
straightening  up  and  gazing  across  and  at 
our  front  where  a  solid  line  of  other  men 
were  also  digging  furiously  but  without 
any  looking  up  on  their  part.  Apparently 
the  surprise  was  all  on  our  own  side. 

"By    the    piper    that    played    before 

Moses."     "Well,    by   .      What   d'yuh 

know  'bout  that?"    " They  sure  know 

we  can't  hurt  'em  or  they  wouldn't  do 
that."  "Why  the  Hell  don't  our artil- 
lery mop  'em  up?" 

The  thing  left  us  breathless,  too  amaz- 
ed for  any  foolish  words  or  speculation; 
interjections  the  only  exception. 

Our  natural  impulse  after  that  first  one 
of  numbed  astonishment  had  been  to  bid 
us  fly  to  our  holes,  but  by  the  time  our 
minds  had  formulated  the  thought  to 
fling  down  the  tools,  grasp  rifles,  leap 
down  into  the  trench  and  go  to  shooting 
we  had  seen  that  the  Germans  continued 
to  dig  as  phlegmatically  as  though  this 
was  not  war.  Since  that  accorded  well 
with  our  designs  on  our  own  poor  trench 
we  were  glad  to  observe  the  unspoken 
truce  they  thus  initiated  and  carry  on 
without  any  such  aggressive  action.  Oc- 
casionally a  man  would  stop  from  his  dig- 
ging long  enough  to  look  up,  wipe  the  rain 
from  his  face,  painting  it  with  mud  in- 
stead, and  swear  feebly  in  a  fresh  aston- 
ishment as  he  looked  over  at  the  indus 
trious  Teutons  before  again  resuming  his 
own  desperate  labor.  Except  for  tl 
small  incidents  our  surprise  had  given 
over  on  the  instant  of  perception  of  the 
major  fact  to  one  of  a  tacit  acceptance  of 
a  natural  and  to-be  expected  one  which 
was  in  the  final  analysis  one  more  in  a 
long  succession  of  surprising  facts  to 
which  our  shock  absorbent  systems  had 
long  since  ceased  to  react.  I  emphasize 
the  fact  that  this  recital  is  of  a  set  of  facta 
and  not  of  fiction. 

So  there  we  were,  two  long  lines  of  men 
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just  mi  far  ;is  the  eye  could  follow  which 
then  was  until  some  intervening  hill 
or  bit  of  wood  cut  off  the  view  in  front 
or  perhapi  sheltered  the  other  diggers 
from  our  curious  sight.  Our  line  was  thin 
and  straggling,  that  of  the  enemy  simply 
packed  with  men  so  that  they  seemed  to 
be  in  one  another's  road  in  the  digging; 
a  fact  which  v.as  perhaps  partly  explained 
by  our  shortage  of  tools  and  which  only 
allowed  one  pick  i  r  else  a  shovel  to 
group  of  three  men,  although  on  the  other 
hand  the  men  who  had  no  tools  were  for 
the  most  pari  le  ground,  carrying 

and  placing  the  filled  sacks  or  other 
fiddling  about. 

The  Germans  were  further  away  from 
us  than  on  any  previous  occasion,  some 
hundreds  of  yards  in  fact,  but  still  within 
comfortable  rifle  range.  The  explanation 
was  obvious:  Tin  ground  between  us  dip- 
lied  gently  into  a  narrow  vale  on  the 
higher  side  of  which  our  trench  edged  so 
that  for  them  to  have  followed  us  to  any 
closer  point  would  have  meant  that  they 
would  have  been  directly  beneath  us  and 
in  their  completed 
trench,  to  our  more  protected  fire.  Their 
judgment  in  standing  off  was  excellent. 

We  had  an  opportunity  now  to  observe 
the  salient  features  of  the  landscape.  The 
ground  sloped  veiy  gradually  away  from 
us  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  and  from 
that  point  on  held  to  a  rough  level  until 
it  swelled  up  again  into  the  low  rise  of  the 
German  trench.  The  little  flat  was  heavi- 
ly wired  with  a  solid  criss-crcss  of  en- 
tanglements which  were  in  some  places 
many  yards  wide  and  which  were  inter- 
rupted only  here  and  there  by  gaps  or  by 
the  intrusion  of  groups  of  burning  farm 
buildings  such  as  those  that  directly  faced 
us  a  hundred  yards  away.  The  German 
slope  of  the  valley  was  dotted  with  small 
clumps  of  woodland  which  on  our  imme- 
diate right  merged  into  the  more  solid 
wall  of  wood  that  swung  down  and  over 
into  the  one  that  lay  behind  us.  We  ob- 
served all  these  things  and  then  continued 
again  with  our  digging. 

The  Germans  did  likewise.  The  rain 
and  the  faint  mist  which  now  began  to 
flout  itself  in  nebulous  and  smoke-like 
wisps  gave  to  their  toiling  figures  a  cer- 
tain indefiniteness  which  only  intensified 
the  strange  air  of  unreality  and  added  to 
the  weird  nature  of  the  entire  proceeding. 
A  very  few  shots  were  fired  at  first;  none 
of  which  were  aimed  if  the  fact  that  no 
one  on  either  side  fell  could  be  taken  as 
any  indication.  Except  for  that  there  was 
no  tiring.  After  that  the  only  sound  was 
that  of  scraping  shovels  and  falling  clods 
of  earth,  intermingled  with  snatches  of 
talk  anent  the  manner  and  the  disposition 
of  our  work. 

Apparently  the  enemy  had  not  yet  got 
his  artillery  up  or  if  he  had,  was  not  pre 
pared  to  use  it  on  us  until  his  own  troops 
had  dug  themselves  in.  But  in  any  event 
his  unsurprised  acceptance  of  the  present 
situation  undoubtedly  proved  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sad  fact  that  he  need  fear 
no  artillery  of  ours. 
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wash    perfectly , 


madame 


It's  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  saleslady  to 
mention  LUX  to  help  her  make  a  sale.  So  wide- 
spread is  the  reputation  of  these  dainty,  little  satiny 
soap  wafers  that  almost  every  Canadian  woman 
knows  about  LUX.  If  you  don't—  just  get  a  pack- 
age to-day.  It  shows  the  modern  way  to  perfectly 
washed  silks,  woollens,  laces,  la'vns,  crepe-ds- 
chines,  etc.,  without  rubbing. 


Won't  Shrink  Woollens 

British  Mad*,  by 
LEVER  BROTHERS  LIMITED,  TORONTO 

and  sold  by  all  good  grocer* 


* 


This  name 
&  can  -  your 
guarantee 
of  "Coffee 
Satisfaction ' 


Every  lover  of  delicious  coffee  should 
have  our  booklet,  "Perfect  Coffee, 
Perfectly    Made."    Write    for  a   copy. 

CHASE  &  SANBORN,  MONTREAL 


GOFFE? 


KT£0  ROASTED  H*" 


(ThasecVSanbor'"  ^ 

'    Montreal 
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DROPS  OF  MAGIC! 
CORNS  LIFT  OUT 


So  simple !  Drop  a  little 
Freezone  on  a  touchy  corn, 
instantly  that  corn  stops  hurt- 
ing, then  you  lift  it  off  with 
the  fingers.    No  pain!     Try  it. 


A  few  cents  buys  a  tiny  bottle 
of  Freezone  at  any  drug  store. 
This  is  sufficient  to  rid  your  feet 
of  every  hard  corn,  soft  corn,  or 
corn  between  the  toes,  also  all 
calluses,  and  without  the  slightest 
soreness  or  irritation.  It  doesn't 
hurt  at  all !  Freezone  is  the  much 
talked  of,  magic  ether  discovery 
of  the  Cincinnati  genius.     So  easy. 


NO  JOKE  TO  BE  DEAF 

— Every  Deaf  Person  Knows  That 

I  main- myself  hear,  after  beinjr  deaf  for  25  years 
with  the«e  Artificial  Ear 
Drum*.  I  wear  them  day 
and  tiinht.  They  are  per 
(ectly  comfortable.  No 
one  aeea  them.  Write  me 
and  I  will  tell  you  a  true 
story  how  I  got  deaf  and 
bow  I  make  you  hear. 

Addrean  Madlcated  Car  Drum 

Pat.  Nov.  8.  1908 
OIO.    P-.WAY._Aftmct»l   Car  Drum   Co.,      Inc., 
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MewBingiiam 

Cor.  Uth  &  Market  Streets 

Europenn 
PIS 


P 


'  Batter  Than  Ertr 

Thoroughly    Modernized 

Remodeled   and    Equipped 

NEW  MANAGEMENT 

ROOF  GARDEN 

la    connection 

Special    CJiib   Rreakfaatl 

and   Lunch'eorir 

Rate*— Without    Bath,    J1.50 

With   Bath,   $2.00   and  up. 

FRANK  KIMBLE.  Ml'. 


Who  is  to  Represent  Us? 
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two  Cecils  go  without  saying.  It  is  diffi- 
cult again — by  the  dinner  party  standards 
— to  know  how  Lord  Curzon  can  be  re- 
strained. Sir  Edward  Carson,  of  course, 
can  now  amuse  himself  in  Ireland.  But, 
of  course,  he  would  like  his  galloper,  Sir 
F.  E.  Smith,  to  have  a  show.  Probably 
there  will  be  nobody  who  talks  or  under- 
stands Russian.  But  the  British  govern- 
ing class  has  washed  its  hands  of  the 
Russians;  they  were  always  a  little  too 
difficult  for  us;  they  are  impossible,  my 
dear,  perfectly  impossible. 

No !  That  sort  of  thing  will  not  do  now. 
The  Peace  Congress  is  too  big  a  job  for 
London  society  and  the  British  county 
families.  The  bulk  of  British  opinion  can- 
not go  on  being  represented  by  President 
Wilson.  We  British  cannot  always  look  to 
the  Americans  to  express  our  ideas  and 
do  our  work  for  democracy.  The  foolery 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty  must  not  be  repeated. 
We  cannot  have  another  popular  Prime 
Minister  come  triumphing  back  to  Eng- 
land with  a  gross  of  pink  spectacles  for 
us  through  which  we  may  survey  the  pros- 
pect of  the  next  great  war.  The  League 
of  Nations  means  something  very  big  and 
solid;  it  is  not  a  rhetorical  phrase  to  be 
used  to  pacify  a  restless,  distressed  and 
anxious  public,  and  to  be  sneered  out  of 
existence  when  that  use  is  past.  When 
the  popular  mind  now  demands  a  League 
of  Nations,  it  demands  a  reality.  The 
only  way  to  that  reality  is  through  the 
direct    participation   of   the   nation    as   a 


whole  in  the  settlement,  and  that  is  pos- 
sible only  through  the  direct  election  for 
this  particular  issue  of  representative 
and  responsible  men. 


A  character  sketch  of  H.  G.  Wells 


The  Magic  Makers 

Continued  from  page  33. 


Jock,  staring  dumbly  at  his  own  empty 
hands. 

Now  all  this  happened  so  swiftly  that 
before  Sergeant  MacTier  was  aware  of 
it,  he  found  himself  grinning  as  Na- 
nook  struck  out  viciously  at  the  dogs  who 
had  closed  in  on  their  fallen  enemy.  It 
seemed,  too,  something  less  than  no  time 
ere  the  skin  had  been  ripped  from  the 
bear  and  the  hunter's  dags  were  carving 
his  flesh  into  chunks  that  before  long 
would  go  the  way  of  all  flesh  in  these 
primordial  latitudes.  But  presently  he 
became  conscious  with  a  start  that  Na- 
nook,  who  had  bound  up  his  own  torn 
skin  with  a  strip  of  that  of  the  brute  who 
had  torn  it,  was  regarding  him  gravely 
and  saying  something  which  seemed 
strangely  difficult  to  recite. 

"You  have  saved  my  life,"  volunteered 
the  hunter,  "although  at  first  you  did 
not  want  to  save  it,  and  since  it  is  fair 
that  in  return  you  should  have  something, 
I  will  save  yours  and  that  of  the  man 
who  makes  hot  words  about  small  things. 
I  told  you  last  night  that,  while  the 
magic  was  strong  you  would  not  be  in 
danger,  but  after  the  feast  was  over  there 
came  to  me  men  of  the  tribe  who  are  also 
wise  and  said  that  while  you  and  the 
other  are  alive  they  have  fear  that  you 
will  escape." 

Jock  breathed  hard  but  controlled  him- 
self by  a  mighty  effort.  "Aye,"  he  said 
quietly,  "and  what  else?" 

"After  that  there  was  much  talk,"  con- 
tinued Nanook  suavely,  "and  it  was 
settled  that  on  a  night  when  there  walked 
abroad  the  wolves  and  with  them  him  who 
also  has  an  evil  spirit,  we  should  leave 
you  and  the  other  one  where  he  would 
find  you.    The  wise  men  said  that  when 
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that  was  done  there  would  be  for  a  little 
while  much  noise  and  then  not  any  noise." 

"That  was  to  be  the  death?"  Jock's 
tones  were  without  a  quiver. 

Nanook  glanced  at  him  with  swift  and 
unconscious  admiration.  "It  is  not  a  bad 
death  for  it  is  soon  over.  It  is  better  than 
hunger  or  the  hunger  or  the  sickness  that 
comes  so  slowly  that  one  sees  it  not.  But 
you  need  not  be  afraid." 

"For  myself  I  am  not  afraid — but  was 
it  that  way  with  the  other  man  who  made 
magic?"  The  voice  of  Sergeant  MacTier 
lifted  slightly. 

"Of  him  it  is  not  well  to  speak,"  said 
Nanook  doggedly. 

"Then  he  was  left  to  the  wolves,  as  you 
have  spoken?" 

"It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  my  friend 
does  not  know  too  much.  Have  I  not 
said  enough,  for  can  you  not  live  with  the 
tribe  in  safety?" 

"Is  that  what  Nanook  wishes  himself, 
to  live  with  this  tribe  all  his  life?"  put  in 
Jock  shrewdly. 

"Of  what  I  wish  I  have  not  spoken," 
was  the  curt  answer.  And  with  that  for 
the  time  being  Jock  had  to  rest  content. 

THE  journey  back  to  the  village  took 
on  something  of  a  triumphant  nature. 
The  sledge,  piled  with  the  bearskin,  great 
masses  of  meat,  and  on  top  of  them  the 
skin  of  the  team  dog,  lurched  swiftly 
over  the  frozen  waste  while  Nanook 
trotted  contentedly  behind,  seemingly 
oblivious  to  his  wound.  It  was  true  that 
the  hunt  had  been  in  the  Husky  fashion, 
but  it  was  also  uncomfortably  true  that 
were  it  not  for  the  white  man  it  would 
have  had  a  different  ending.  Turning  this 
over  in  his  mind   Nanook  became  aware 
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Light  Four  Model  90. 


hfift  Car 


Tin.-  ideal  car  fur  women  to  drive  saves  money 
without  the  sacrifice  of  refinements,  comforts  or  modern 
conveniences. 

The  exceptional  value  of  the  Overland  Model  90  IS 
further  emphasized  by  present-day  thrift  demands. 

Model  90  has  the  beauty,  accommodation.-  and 
livability  that  meet  the  demands  of  the  family  as  well 
as — 

for 


and     economy 


innumerable 


The  housewife  can  devote  time  to  charitable  organi- 
zations, bring  product.-  direct  from  the  country  in 
addition  to  performing  her  home  duties. 

Model  90  is  not  only  adequate  and  economical  but 
(/<  sir  able. 

It  combines  all  the  essentials  for  complete  »ati*fac- 

t'l'iu :  including  big-car  stylish   appearance:   consistent 
and  easy-to-handle  performance. 

It  has  maximum  comfort  because  of  its  spaciousness, 
rear  cantilever  springs,  106-inch  wheelbase;  has  31x4 
tires,  non-skid  rear;  Auto-lite  -tarting  and  lighting: 
vacuum  fuel  system  and  nation-wide  service  facilities — 


The    constancy 
I'Hxi a,  88  needs. 

Railroads  cannot  save  any  more  time  than  they  are 
idy  doing.     Motor  ears  are  the  only  alternath 

For  thousands  this  Model  90  "shrink-  miles  to 
inches  and  enlarges  minutes  to  hours.7'  It  is  aptly 
called  the  shortest,  most  efficient  and  economical 
distance  between  two  points. 

Willys-Overland,  Limited 

Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Wagons 
Head  Office  and  Works,  West  Toronto,  Ontario. 
Branches:  Montreal,  Que.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Regina,  Sask. 


All  for  a  modest  price.    Order  your  Model  90  now. 

Appearance,    Performance, 
Comfort,  Service  and  Price 
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]^j[^n)F}j    How  you  become  attached  to  a  certain 

CANADA     thinS- 
H>«—  For  Instance 

Last  month  you  walked  into  a  confectioner's  store 
your  glance  wandered  to  Maple  Buds,  you  liked  the  look  of 
them,  you  bought  them  —  and  now  you  buy  them  regularly 
and  often. 

The  reason  is,   you  never  tasted  such  a  perfect  chocolate 
before  or  one  that  was  so  genuinely  good  and  delicious. 

Cowan's 
>  Maple.  &uos 

A  dainitj    Solid  Claocolate 

Nam*  Keg  —Design  Pat,. 


From 


A  MAGNIFICENT  TRIP 

I'.y    I'ichin-sque   Muskoka'i    Summc-rlanrl ;    ihrough    N««    0 

[ion;    bj    Nipigon    EUrer   and   Lake,   sod    Port 
Arthur**    n  (VbraJpeg    and    the    I 

Edmonton;    and    through    British    Coluswia    rl*     the    C» 

pi  r    an  I     Ml.     Boh  i  Yellmv- 

head     Pass,     and    for    hundreds    of    miles    along     the 
Athabasca.  Thompson  r     River 

Valleys,    mkbt    mi  i  aic  grandeurs   to   Vancouver   and 

the    Pacific. 


For  descriptive  literature,  fares  and  information — Any 
C.N.R.  Agent;  or  write  General  Passenger  Dept., 
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of  changing  sensations.  For  Salty  Bill 
he  had  always  had  the  curious  and 
speechless  contempt  of  the  savage  for  one 
who  speaks  much  when  there  is  little 
occasion  for  speech.  There  had  been  mo- 
ments when  he  wondered  why  there  were 
no  words  in  his  own  tongue  such  as  those 
which  appeared  to  give  the  skipper  such 
complete  satisfaction,  especially  when  he 
was  most  angry.  But,  concluded  Nanook, 
to  swear  was  to  act  like  a  child.  For  the 
big  man  he  felt  something  entirely  differ- 
ent. Between  them  now  was  the  blood 
link,  and  in  the  North  it  is  written  that 
those  who  betray  this  deepest  of  bonds 
are  beneath  contempt.  The  awkward  part 
of  it  was  that  Nanook  himself  had  ar- 
ranged the  manner  in  which  Sergeant 
MacTier  and  Salty  Bill  were  to  take  their 
last  journey  into  the  wilds,  and  it  was  the 
remembrance  of  this  coupled  with  increas- 
ing self-questioning  as  to  how  he  should 
upset  his  own  carefully  arranged  plan, 
and  yet  emerge  with  his  personal  author- 
ity unweakened,  that  puzzled  him  most. 
Before  he  was  half  way  home  the  soul  of 
Nanook  was  divined  against  itself. 

CHAPTER   X. 

WHEN  Jock,  en  the  third  day  after 
his  departure,  wedged  himself  once 
more  into  the  big  igloo,  he  was  welcomed 
with  a  heartiness  that  touched  him  deeply 
though  no  flicker  of  emotion  was  visible 
on  his  strong  face.  For  Salty  Bill  the 
hours  had  begun,  long  ere  this,  to  hang 
heavily.  The  first  blush  of  adventure 
was  off  and  he  found  himself  dropped  into 
a  far  corner  of  the  earth,  past  which  it 
now  seemed  impossible  to  move.  His  very 
imagination  itself  seemea  stiff  and  frozen. 
For  him,  as  for  Jock,  it  was  a  period  of 
probation,  on  the  outcome  of  which  poig- 
nant issues  might  depend.  That  Jock  . 
would  acquit  himself  nobly  Bill  had  never 
doubted,  but  now  while  he  hung  upon  the 
curt  description  of  the  hunt,  the  skipper's 
heart  stirred  with  new  confidence. 

"There  have  been  goings  on  here,  too," 
he  said  presently,  "and  yesterday  I  found 
a  circle  of  Huskies  wrangling  over  some 
stuff  from  the  Siren.  Seems  as  though 
Black  Matt  had  handed  out  whatever 
Nanook  asked  for.  I  heard  the  word 
"magic"  and  one  of  them  put  his  fingers 
in  his  mouth  and  then  spat.  After  that 
they  chased  me  in  here  and  the  palaver 
went  on  outside." 

"What  stuff  was  it?" 

"Didn't  have  half  a  chance  to  see,  but    i 
I  think " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  scuffle  at  the 
far    end    of   the   tunnel    and    in    another 
moment     Nanook     shuffled     in     followed 
closely  by  another  hunter,  the  latter  one 
of  the   oldest  men    in   the  village   whose 
shoulders  were  bowed  and  his  face  seamed 
with  the  scars  of  many  winters.     In  his  ~\\ 
arms  he  carried  a  square  wooden  box  at  i\ 
the   sight   of   which    Bill's   eyes   rounded 
with  astonishment.    Placing  it  on  the  fur- 
covered   floor   there  ensued   an   unintelli-     i 
gible  babble  at  the  end  of  which  Nanook, 
with  sudden  seriousness,  began  to  speak. 

"This  man  says,"  he  repeated  care- 
fully, "that  in  this  box  there  are  many 
things,  but  at  the  bottom  there  is  magic. 
It  is  round  and  very  hard,  and  yellow  like 
a  duck's  bill,  and  when  one  touches  it  to 
the  tongue  one's  head  begins  to  swim  and 
the  stomach  of  a  man  is  turned  upside 
down  in  his  body.  Surely  it  is  strong 
magic." 

Suddenly    into    the    silent  circle   bri 
Salty   Bill's   loud   guffaw.     "He's   got    it 
all  right,  and  I  know  what  it  is  now,  and 
you  bet  it'll  turn  a  man's  stomach  up 
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down,     (losh:     I  wish  he'd  iwallowtd  it 

whole." 

"What  is  it.?"  said  .look. 

"It's  <ly " 

That  was  as  far  as  Salty  Bill's  explana- 
tion for  the  bit;  man,  in  a  flash, 
had  leaned  swiftly  forward  and,  gripping 
his  wrist,  signalled  him  dominantly  to 
X'anook,  too,  was  transformed  into 
a  brown  image  of  surprised  attention. 
Then  over  his  face  suspicion  settled  like  a 
mask. 

"What  the  blazes  are  \ou  driving  at?" 
remonstrated  the  skipper  roughly 

"It  is  a  true  word,"  broke  in  Jock  star- 
in,:  hard  at  N'anook,  "and  it  is  very  strong 
magic,  so  strong  that  if  one  is  not  care- 
ful it  will  kill.  There  are  many  who 
understand  it  and  it  is  well  that  you 
broueht  it  here.  Perhaps  we  will  show  it 
on  in  sood  time  and  when  you  have 
seen  it  it  will  be  to  the  other  magic  as  the 
sun  to  a  small  star.  Hut,"  he  added  sig- 
nificantly, "this  other  man  does  not  under- 
d  it  and  without  me  it  cannot  be 
made." 

•'So  that  if  you  were  to  be  lost,  or  if 
harm  should  come  to  you,  this  magic 
would  not  be  revealed?"  inquired  Xanook 
thoughtfully." 

"You  have  spoken." 

The  hunter  nodded.  "It  is  well.  And 
while  this  thing  lives  there  are  not  any 
men  in  the  North  country  who  shall  be 
more  safe  than  you,  nor  any  men,"  he 
added  with  subtle  emphasis,  "who  shall  be 
more  carefully  watched  lest  perhaps  they 
be  lost."  Then  the  two  crawled  outside 
into  a  breathless  group  that  had  waited 
to  learn  what  new  thing  was  this  which 
made  a  man's  head  feel  large  and  like 
that  of  a  bull  walrus  and  turned  his 
stomach  upside  down  within  his  body. 
To  be  Continued. 


■  A   Lasting    Alliance 
is  Now  Forming 

British -American     Relations    arc     Being 
Firmly  Welded. 


OIK  GILBERT  PARKER,  the  great  Cana- 
^  dian  novelist,  who  has  been  responsible 
tor  British  publicity  in  the  United  States 
practically  since  the  war  started,  writes  in 
Harper's  Magazine  of  the  relationship  be- 
)i  that  country  and  Great  Britain.  He 
shows  how  ill-based  has  been  the  antagonism 
that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  American  people 
has  felt  for  everything  British  an  antagon- 
ism growing  out  of  ignorance  of  correct  his- 
torical facts.  That  Britain  has  been  Amer- 
ica's ally  at  all  important  crises  is  a  fact  that 
he  establishes  as  follows: 

The  United  States  is  a  warm  friend  of 
France,  and  properly  so;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  greatest  enemy  of 
American  development  was  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, who  considered  all  parliaments  as 
chattering  concerns,  and,  having  grabbed  from 
Spain  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  with 
Orleans,  the  Middle  West  from  the  Mis- 
;>pi  to  the  Rockies,  and  established  a  base 
s:mto  Domingo,  ordered  his  Minister  of 
Marine  to  furnish  him  with  a  full  plan  of 
conquest,  and  commanded  the  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain  to  carry  a  French  army 
to  the  shores  of  Louisiana.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  man  who  planned  this  man- 
oeuvre was  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  in 
history,  and  had  an  army  which  at  that  time 
was  greater  than  any  army  in  the  world. 

What  saved  the  United  States  from  this 
attack?  Great  Britain,  and  Great  Britain 
only.  The  report  of  Mr.  Rush,  the  American 
minister  in  London,    contained  the  statement 


"How  I 

Saved  $50.00 

in 

Refinishing!" 

"I  simply  went  over  all  the 
woodwork  which  had  become 
dull,  dirty  and  dark,  with  a 
cheese  cloth  moistened  with 


'As  if  by  magic,  all  the  original  lustre  and  beauty  shone  forth 
again.  Why,  my  woodwork  looked  like  new.  Just  a  50c.  bottle 
of  Liquid  Veneer,  in  a  few  moments,  saved  me  a  $50.00  refinish- 
ing job." 

You,  too,  can  conserve,  can  add  years  to  the  life  of  your  fur- 
niture and  woodwork.  Write  for  our  booklet  "The  Proper  Care 
of  Your  Furniture."  It  reveals  many  secrets  of  furniture  beauty. 
It's  free. 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

381   Ellicott  Street  -  -  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Canada:   Bridgeburg,  Ont. 


Healthy,  Glowing,  Attractive  Skin 

\  complexion  free  from  blemish;  clear,  pink  and  white,  the  kind  that  all 
admire,  is  possible  with  eyery  woman  whose  skin  has  a  good  foundation, 
who  will  take  our  treatments  and  follow  our  instrudions.  If  you  have 
Villi-  da,    .Undue    Redness,    Blotches,    Wrinkles,    etc. 

out  a    wonderful    relief.      We    send    our   preparations, 

arely  packed   carriage   paid,   to   any  postal  address   in  Canada 
Of   price,    with    full    instructions   for   home   use. 

Start  Using  Them  NOW 

Princess  Complexion  Purifier    $1 .50 

Princess  Skin   Food    1 .  50 

Princess   Nerve   Tonic    and    Blood    Builder 1.00 

Hiscott   Hair  Rejuvenator    1 .00 

Princess    Hair   Tonic    1  •  00 

Goitre    Cure     2.00 

SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  PERMANENTLY  REMOVED 
There   is  only  one  sure  method— ELECTROLYSIS- -we  have  used   it 
for  twenty-five  years.  Write   for   Booklet   "D." 

HISCOTT  INSTITUTE,  Limited,  59F  College  Street,  TORONTO 
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HAM  EN  CASSEftt:  a 
PatatutoinchtliceefSxifl'i  Pnmlum" 
Ham  In  a  tauerok  or  catered  baklnf  diih. 
Ntarlu  teett  the  ilitt  uilh  mlH  anJ  hake 
a  little  mart  than  an  hau  i .  Thitken  thegriiiu 
ami  ur:e.     An   unutuoUy    debt  taut   diih. 


Taste  it  once  and  you  will  serve  it 

often 

YOU  would  know  what  gives  "Swift's  Premium'' 
Ham  its  flavor  if  you  could  see  how  carefully 
each  ham  is  selected  and  prepared,  how  each  one 
is  smoked  just  the  right  length  of  time  over  fragrant 
hickory  fires  until  all  its  spicy  sweetness,  its  delicious 
flavor  is  brought  out. 

Have  "Swift's  Premium"  Ham  cooked  in  this  new  way 
for  dinner  to-night.  Or  serve  it  your  favorite  way. 
At  once  your  family  will  notice  how  unusually  delicious 
it  is. 

"Swift's  Premium"  Ham 


Toronto 


Swift  Canadian  Co. 

Limited 
Winnipeg 


Edmonton 


SEND    FOR  THE 

PURITV  FLOUR 

COOK  BOOK 


The  tried  and  tested  recipes  contained 
in  this  handsomely  bound  kitchen 
reference  book  have  been  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT  of 
the  McDONALD  INSTITUTE,  and  cover 
economical  instruction  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  all  manner  of  dishes  for  all  meals 


Mailed  post  paid  for  20 cents 
Western  Canada  Flour  MillsC?  Limited 

TORONTO. 


of  Henry  Addington,  the  British  Prime  Min- 
ister, that  in  case  of  war  Great  Britain  would 
take  and  hold  New  Orleans  for  the  United 
States.  This  is  history.  Who  was  the  Amer- 
ican President  at  the  time?  It  was  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  great  pacifist,  whose  firm  des- 
patch to  Robert  Livingston,  in  Paris,  con- 
tained these  words:  "The  day  that  France 
takes  possession  of  New  Orleans  we  must 
marry  ourselves  to  the  British  fleet  and 
nation."  What  was  the  result  of  this?  Na- 
poleon decided  it  was  better  to  sell  to  the 
United  States  what  would  be  certain  to  be 
lost,  because  he  believed  that  the  British 
fleet,  supporting  the  United  States,  would  take 
Louisiana  from  France — Louisiana,  which  he 
had  forced  from  Spain. 

The  main  cause  of  the  War  of  1812  was  not 
the  impressment  of  seamen  from  American 
boats  by  the  Royal  Navy,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, but  the  fact  that  both  France  and  Eng- 
land had  forbidden  any  neutral  nation  to 
trade  with  the  other,  and  because  of  England's 
prepondering  fleet  she  could  make  her  block- 
ade effective  and  Napoleon  could  not.  The 
United  States,  therefore,  joined  what  she  con- 
sidered the  lesser  of  her  enemies,  France,  in 
attacking  the  greater,   England. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  Americans  re- 
gret the  War  of  1812  as  most  Britishers  regret 
the  acts  of  George  III.  which  precipitated  the 
Revolutionary  War;  but  for  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  the  British  navy,  and  behind  it 
the  British  Government,  has  been  the  best 
friend  that  the  United  States  ever  had  in  its 
history.  What  Lafayette  did  for  the  United 
States  was  great  and  good,  and  what  Great 
Britain  did  in  1824  was,  in  one  sense,  greater 
and  better.  It  was  George  Canning,  the  Bri- 
tish Foreign  Minister,  who  informed  the 
American  minister  of  the  intention  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  to  attack  representative  gov- 
ernment in  both  hemispheres,  and  offered  the 
assistance  of  the  British  fleet  in  defending 
institutions  won  by  valor,  devotion,  and  power. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  when  the  purpose  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  was  made  clear,  that  the  high 
contracting  powers  should  "use  all  their  efforts 
to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  representative 
government,"  the  Duke  of  Wellington  immedi- 
ately left  the  Congress  at  Verona.  Soon 
after  it  was  announced.  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  proclaimed  that  they  could 
not  see  with  indifference  any  South  American 
territory    transferred    to   any   power. 

Then  it  was  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  be- 
came an  accepted  fact,  but  the  United  States 
could  not  have  made  it  a  fact  unsupported  and 
unprotected  by  the  British  navy.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  policy  and  pros- 
perity of  the  United  States  have  had  a  free 
and  fair  run  for  over  the  last  ninety  years, 
because  Great  Britain,  which  had  learned  her 
great  lesson  in  the  American  Revolutionary 
War,  made  her  navy  the  defender  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

I  repeat  that  Great  Britain  is  a  friend  of 
the  United  States  in  all  that  matters,  and  I 
believe  that  the  present  war,  if  it  failed  in 
everything  else,  will  succeed  in  this — it  will 
bring  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  a  handclasp 
of  understanding  and  a  spirit  of  co-operation 
two  great  peoples  without  whom  there  is  no 
real  future  for  democracy  in  the  world.  The 
monarch  of  Great  Britain  has  infinitely  less 
power  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  the  policy  of  his  country  is 
concerned.  He  is  the  head  of  the  clan,  as  it 
were,  the  patriarch  of  the  tribe,  but  his  power 
is  limited  to  a  point  where  even  Socialism 
says,  "This  man  cannot  hurt  his  people  politi- 
cally; he  can  only  hurt  them  socially  and  mor- 
ally by  his  example."  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss here  the  merits  of  our  two  systems  of 
government;  but  one  thing  is  clear,  that  the 
British  Constitutional  Monarchy  is  as  demo- 
cratic as  the  republican  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Of  this  thing  I  am  sure:  that  the  days  of 
wilful  misunderstanding  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  America  are  gone  forever!  And  I 
like  to  think  that  when  these  banners  of  war 
are  rolled  up,  and  the  terms  of  peace  are 
signed,  that  the  two  most  democratic  nations 
on  earth,  the  two  most  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion and  enterprise,  will  be  working  hand  in 
hand  for  the  political   good   of  all  the  world. 
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"Ideal"  Lawn  Fence, 
Ga'es  and  Flower  Bed 
Guards 


Freight-Paid  Prices 


Below  we  give  freight-paid  prices  to 
any  station  (except  electric)  in  Old 
Ontario  on  orders  of  $15.00  or  over. 
Prices  for  New  Ontario  quoted  on  re- 
quest. 

Quebec  and  Maritime  Provinces 
We  have  opened  a  warehouse  and 
office  at  Montreal  to  handle  Eastern 
shipments  and  correspondence.  Ask 
our  branch,  14  Place  Royale,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  for  "Ideal"  prices,  freight 
paid  to  any  station  in  Canada,  east  of 
Montreal. 

Style  No.  278  "Ideal"  Lawn  Fence 
Uprights  No.  9,  crimped,  securely 
held  in  place  by  two  No.  13  gauge 
horizontal  galvanized  wires  twisted 
together.  Uprights  2%"  apart,  hori- 
zontals 6"  apart. 


to  your  nearest 

station 


Style  278   "Ideal"   U«n   Fence 


Styl 


-It  111 
e   225  "Ideal 


Style  No.  225  "Ideal"  Lawn  Fence 

Made  throughout  of  No.  9  hard 
steel  galvanized  wire.  All  wires 
being  crimped,  interlaced  and 
locked  with  each  other  so  they  can- 
not slip.  Uprights  2%  inches 
apart,  horizontals  6  inches  apart, 
supplied  in  any  length  roll  wanted. 


Price   per  running  foot 

Galv'd  and 
Height  Galv'd  Painted 

36  inch  13  cents  14  cents 
42  inch  15  cents  16  eents 
48  inch        16  %  cents        17%  cents 


Price  per  running  foot 
Height  Galvanized     Galvan'd  and  Painted 

36  inch  10  cents  11  cents 

42  inch  11  cents  12  cents 

48  inch  12  cents  13  cents 

Style  No.  138,  "Ideal"  Lawn  Fence 
Similar  in  construction  to  style  No.  278,  but  made 
with  pickets  1%"  apart  at  bottom. 

Price  per  running  foot 
Height  Galvanized       Galvan'd  and  Painted 

36  inch  14  cents  15      cents 

42  inch  15  cents  16%  cents 

48  inch  16  cents  17%  cents 
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'Ideal"   Flower  Bed   Guard 


"Ideal"  Lawn  Gates 

With   filling:  to   match   any   style 
"Ideal"  Lawn  Fence. 
Height 

Length              48-in.     42-in.  36-in. 

3  feet  long      $3.25      $3.15  $3.10 
3%  feet  long        3.50        3.25  3.15 

4  feet  long  .      3.75        3.50  3.25 
10      feet  long        7.00        6.75  6.50 

12  feet  long        8.00        7.75  7.50 

13  feet  long        8.25        8.00  7.75 

14  feet  long        8.50        8.25  8.0Q 

For  Scroll  Top  Gates  less  than  6 
feet  long,  add  50  cents  to  above  same 
size  plain. 

For  Scroll  Top  Gates,  6  feet  and 
over,  add  $1.00  to  above  same  size 
plain. 


"Ideal"  Flower  Bed  Guard 

Design  and  construction  corres- 
pond with  the  style  numbers  of 
"Ideal"  Lawn  Fence. 

Price   per   running   foot 

Style    No.  225  Galvanized    and 
Height                 Galvanized  Painted 

12  inch  7  cents  8  centa 

IS  inch  8  centa  9  centa 

Place  Your  Order  At  Once. 

"Ideal"  Lawn  Fence  and  Flower 
Bed  Guards  will  be  supplied  in  any 
style  and  length  of  roll  wanted.  If 
a  more  complete  description  of 
gates  and  fence  is  desired,  send 
for  free  catalogue.  Remit  by  Bank 
Draft,  Post  Office  Order  or  Express 
Money  Order. 


Style  138   "Ideal"  Lawn  Fence 


The   McGregor -Banwell  Fence  Co.,  Limited 

WALKERVILLE,  ONTARIO 
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While  Greater  Issues  Go  By 


DEAR  GIRL:— You'll  wonder  why, 
in  the  elation  of  being  discharged 
from  the  army,  I  should  come  half 
way  across  Canada  and  then  stop  in  the 
wilds  of  these  mountains  instead  of  going 
on  down  to  you.  You'll  wonder  more 
when  I  tell  you  I  wanted  to  get  up  on 
these  heights  for  a  little  while  to  get 
my  bearings,  that  the  big  world  movie  has 
gone  slapping  past  so  terrifically  with  us 
for  the  last  three  years  that  a  man  feels 
a  bit  too  dizzy  to  be  dropped  down  in  the 
short  rotation  buzz  of  a  civilized  city.  I 
also  want  to  tell  you  from  here  some  of 
the  things  that  trouble  me.  I'm  afraid  if 
I  let  myself  down  into  the  meshes  of  the 
old  conventional  ways  I  won't  have  either 
the  courage  or  the  strength  to  pull  myself 
out. 

You  see,  we  feel  strange,  coming  back. 
We  don't  just  get  our  bearings  all  at  once. 
What  we've  left  is  still  with  us  so  vividly 
by  spells  that  the  calm  of  things  here 
seems  unreal  and  we  can't  settle.  To  make 
it  worse  most  of  the  boys  left  with  a  lot  of 
things  just  half  started,  their  schooling 
not  finished,  their  business  half  estab- 
lished, the  direction  of  their  careers  unde- 
cided They're  four  years  older  now  and 
forty  years  older  in  experience  and  a  kind 
of  soul-Weariness  that  I  can't  explain  to 
you.  It's  going  to  be  hard  to  pick  up  the 
threads  where  they  dropped  them,  just 
as  it's  hard  for  a  grown  man  to  go  back 
to  school.  They'll  need  some  backing  up. 
If  they  don't  go  back,  if  they  don't  find 
some  interest  with  a  rock-bottom  value, 
they're  nearly  bound  to  be  failures,  for 
other  ways  of  making  a  living  call  for  a 
showing  of  "punch"  or  "pep"  or  "camou- 
flage" which  the  man  who  has  known  the 
helplessness  of  being  -stranded  on  No 
Man's  Land,  naked  to  the  forces  of  war. 


By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 

has  neither  the  assurance  nor  the  heart 
to  put  over.  Give  him  a  job  that  is  filling 
an  actual  need,  producing  something,  and 
he  sees  a  reason  for  his  continued  exist- 
ence; he  has  been  trained  to  step  into 
gaps,  to  do  the  thing  necessary  at  the 
moment  even  if  it  doesn't  offer  chances  of 
quick  promotion  or  distinction  or  even  the 
very  material  consideration  of  an  "in- 
crease." I'm  wondering  if  these  men's 
families  will  have  the  vision  not  to  be  dis- 
appointed in  them,  if  the  girls  they  would 
marry  will  have  the  patience  to  wait  or 
share  their  poverty. 

All  of  which  is  a  prelude  to  asking  you 
if  a  year  or  two  with  an  engineer,  a  be- 
ginner, building  roads  through  the  deso- 
lateness  of  these  mountains  is  entirely  un- 
thinkable. They  need  roads  here  badly 
and  the  war  has  made  engineers  very 
scarce.  I  know  something  of  what  it 
would  mean.  I  have  a  keen  appreciation 
of  the  contrast  between  the  log  cabin  up 
here — just  two  rooms  and  a  fireplace,  and 
your  mahogany  apartment  with  its  blue 
and  gold  sitting-room  and,  I  suppose,  a 
boudoir  all  ivory  and  sterling  topped.  We 
could  have  the  blue  and  gold  and  ivory  in 
the  log  house,  of  course,  but  we  wouldn't 
have  the  automatic  service,  nor  the  eter- 
nal elevator,  nor  the  crowds  of  over-ob- 
servant, chattering  people.  You  see  it 
isn't  just  the  work  up  here  that  holds  me. 
I  don't  want  to  go  down  for  fear  an  in- 
fidelity in  the  whole  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse will  get  the  better  of  me  and  turn 
my  abused  philosophies  inward,  or,  escap- 
ing that,  that  I  fall  in  with  the  little  jog- 
trot of  life  cantering  up  and  down  the 
streets  and  parks  and  boulevards,  wearing 
itself  out  in  little  worries  and  passive  en- 
joyment, without  ever  knowing  the  joy 
and  suffering  of  the  high  and  deep  places. 
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And,  frankly,  little  girl,  I'm  afraid  of 
that  for  you  too.  That's  why  I  have  the 
courage  to  ask  a  delicately-bred,  French- 
heeled,  Georgette-creped  young  lady  to 
leave  the  softness  of  her  down-lined  nest 
for  the  wilds  of  a  new  country.  The 
French  heels  and  the  Georgette  wouldn't 
do  up  here,  but  the  place  was  created  only 
for  those  whose  sensibilities  crave  the 
beauty  and  fineness  of  things. 

A  few  years  ago  I  might  have  hesitated 
to  ask  you  to  leave  the  culture  of  your 
world,  the  theatres,  the  opportunity  to 
travel,  to  mingle  with  the  world's  "great" 
people.  I  think,  now,  we're  both  pretty 
well  satiated  with  the  theatres  and  travel; 
maybe,  even,  we've  had  enough  of  cele- 
brated people.  The  danger  is  that  we'll 
soon  be  satiated  with  everything  that  the 
world  is  tumbling  over  itself  to  advertise 
— and  there'll  still  be  years  ahead.  There's 
a  mine  of  undiscovered  interest  up  here. 
In  lieu  of  the  social  tangles  ravelled  out  in 
the  shows  you  can  see  how  the  Great 
Architect  planned  the  miracle  of  life  with 
the  creatures  of  the  woods.  There's  a  red- 
crested  bird,  just  arrived  with  his  mate 
from  the  south  last  week  and  they  seem 
to  be  in  trouble.  I  went  to  sleep  last  night 
listening  to  him  calling  low  in  the  bushes 
and  she  never  answering,  but  I  know  it's 
going  to  come  out  all  right — there's  no 
reason  why  it  shouldn't,  because  there 
are  only  the  two  of  them  concerned; 
nature  doesn't  mix  up  in  triangular 
affairs.  If  you  could  come  right  away 
you  would  be  in  time  for  the  second  act. 
The  mountains  are  not  listed  among  the 
the  picturesque  spots  in  the  travel  books, 
but  I  could  show  you  a  waterfall  that 
leaps  a  hundred  feet  in  the  sun  and  can- 
yons a  thousand  years  old.  Among  the 
great  people  in  my  limited  circle  of  neigh- 
bors is  a  man,  who  is  working  out  an  irri- 
gation system  that  is  going  to  turn  a 
mountain  crevice  into  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile valleys  in  America,  and  his  wife  with- 
out whom  the  loneliness  of  the  place  would 
drive  him  out. 

Of  course,  I  don't  know  what  you'd 
think  about  taking  a  chance  with  an  un- 
established  engineer  up  here.  I  realize 
that  if  you  can  do  it,  it  will  be  at  the 
cost  of  breaking  with  all  the  precepts  of 
your  whole  education  and  social  training. 
Even  the  fact  that  you  are  enough  of  the 
"new  woman"  to  laugh  at  a  lot  of  tradi- 
tions, that  you  have  a  fairly  broad  knowl- 
of  life,  that  you  are  filling  a  pretty 
onsible  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  day 
doesn't  make  it  any  better,  because  in 
proving  that  a  woman  can  do  some  pretty 
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big  things  in  the  world  you  must  have  dis- 
covered a  promising  field  of  things  to  go 
on  doing.  A  few  years  ago,  even  now,  a 
girl  of  fewer  worth-while  interests,  might 
be  stampeded  into  getting  married  for 
want  (if  another  ambition  or  out  of  sheer 
need  of  the  material  things  essential  to  her 
womanly  charm — I  know  it  must  be  an 
expi  nsive  thing  to  keep  up  in  some  cases. 
However,  yon  aren't  suffering  from  ennui 
and  you  don't  need  the  material  things, 
because  your  salary  is,  I  imagine,  very 
good  for  a  woman,  pretty  good  for  a 
man  even.  No  wonder  you  have  that 
cocky  little  air  of  independence  which 
makes  you  as  alluring  as  unattainable. 
There's  no  denying  you  are  absolutely 
self-sufficient  and  I  think  you  are  only 
about  twenty-five.  You  will  be  just  as 
loflteient  at  fifty-five.  Only — let  me 
tell  you  there's  something  better  than 
■elf-sufficiency  for  either  a  man  or  a 
woman. 

Then  there's  a  difference  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  us  too — in  our  standards  or  ethics 
or  whatever  you  like  to  call  them.  You 
were  afraid  of  that  I  know,  but  it  hasn't 
happened  the  way  you  feared,  exactly. 
We've  cut  loose  pretty  freely  from  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  church  creeds  and 
social  distinctions  and  a  lot  of  the  little 
niceties  that  seemed  essential  in  the  old 
days.  The  war  has  done  that — it  couldn't 
help  it;  but  it's  given  us  a  bigger  con- 
ception of  brotherhood,  and  a  nearness 
to  God  just  through  that.  Maybe,  too, 
we've  learned  more  about  the  love  of  God 
through  the  big-hearted  sacrifice  of  just 
ordinary  men.  I  believe  that's  a  bigger 
confession  than  I  ever  made  in  the  days 
when  I  held  pretty  regularly  to  all  the 
church  ceremonies,  but  the  war  has  made 
us  simpler,  more  like  children  in  some 
ways.  I'm  afraid,  too,  it  has  left  our 
nerve  edges  too  raw  to  try  to  squeeze  com- 
fortably into  the  narrow  grooves  of  any 
orthodox  ritual.  We're  not  skeptics.  Is 
it  just  that  we've  become  more  primitive 
and  would  the  churches  and  other  social 
institutions  be  going  back,  I  wonder,  if 
they  tried  to  meet  us  half  way? 

But  it  isn't  the  war  so  much  as  the 
coming  back,  the  primeval  honesty  of 
things  up  here  that  has  awakened  other 
old  instincts.  This  morning  when  the  sun 
was  coming  up  I  saddled  my  pony  and 
started  down  the  trail.  Wild  ducks  were 
flying  thick  over  the  lake,  and  a  few  years 
ago  I  would  have  taken  my  gun,  but  a 
gun  has  no  sporting  interest  any  more; 
perhaps,  too,  the  larks  that  sang  above 
the  roar  of  the  cannon  in  Flanders  have 
given  us  a  childish  love  for  all  birds. 
Anyway  when  I  stopped  for  a  minute, 
sort  of  at  the  top  of  the  world  it  seemed, 
wondering  at  the  distance  and  the  quiet 
and  the  unexplored  beauty  of  it  all  a  bird 
flew  over  my  head,  called  a  couple  of 
times  and  disappeared.  I  don't  want  you 
to  think  I'm  a  silly  sentimentalist;  if  I 
were  I'd  be  down  in  the  town  now,  bask- 
ing in  the  softness  of  some  candle-lit 
tea-room  where  socially  patriotic  women 
try  to  "bring  some  brightness  into  the 
broken  lives"  of  the  soldiers.  Instead. 
I'm  stalking  an  imaginary  railroad 
through  the  wilderness  a  hundred  miles 
from  civilization.  Well,  there  wasn't  a 
living  soul  for  miles  and  I  called  you — 
actually  I  did.  It  wasn't  much  more  than 
a  whisper,  but  the  echoes  kept  coming 
back  and  back  from  the  rocks  and  I  don't 
think  they  will  ever  be  quiet  again  till 
you  come.  At  noon  the  guide  made  a  fire 
and  cooked  dinner.  I  don't  remember 
what  we  had  but  1  know  it  was  a  darn 
poor  spread.  And  as  I  sat  there  in  the 
wilderness  I  wanted  you.  The  dinner 
wouldn't  have  been  so  bad  if  you'd  been 
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there    and    then,    of    course,    you'd   hi 
known  what  to  bring  and  how  to  cook  i 
There  you  see  is  the  primitive  man  wa  I 
ing  his  material  wants  satisfied.    At  ni|  I 
I  came  back  to  the  cabin  and  the  emj 
ness  was  awful  and  things  troubled  r  I 
but  through  the  smoke  of  my  pipe  I  cot  I 
see  you  sitting  there  with  the  fire  maki  I 
lights  in  your  hair  and  your  eyes  shini  I 
and     thoughtful     in     the     dusk,     anc  I 
wanted  to  take  your  hands  in  mine  a  I 
hold  them  out  to  the  blaze  and  I  wan  I 
to   rest  my  face  against  your  hair,  a  I 
/  wanted  to  ask  you  what  you  thou&\ 
about  the  thing  that  worried  me.     Tha 
the  worst  of  it  with  you  girls  who  ha 
so   many   other   interests    that   you   p 
marriage    off    somewhere    in    the    bat 
ground  —  you  would  make  such  rippi 
companions  for  a  man.   There  was  a  til 
when    it  was   considered   a    worth-wh 
accomplishment  for  a  woman  to  keep  up 
a  man ;  I  suppose  now  the  race  is  so  oft 
the  other  way  that  the  interest  has  wo 
off  with  the  novelty. 

So  you  see  it's  just  the  old  natural  hu 
ger  of  a  man  for  his  woman  and  his  honr 
If  I'd  never  wakened,  if  things  had  goi 
on  as  we  planned  four  years  ago  and  I 
been  made  vice-president  of  the  firm  wi 
an  office  with  Turkish  carpet  and  a  salai 
large  enough  that  we  could  go  it  01 
better  than  most  of  our  friends,  I'd  ha' 
had  to  take  out  my  desire  to  do  things  f< 
you  in  learning  a  caressing  way  of  carr 
ing  your  opera-cloak  and  handing  yc 
into  a  motor.  When  we  got  into  our  uj 
town  house  I'd  have  paid  people  to  ( 
things  for  you  and  you'd  have  direct* 
them  to  do  things  for  me  and  a  lot  of  tr 
personal  communication  would  be  cut  of 
Up  here  in  a  log  cabin  miles  away  froi 
anywhere  a  man  and  a  woman  need  eac, 
other  pretty  badly.  Let's  learn  to  (leper 
on  each  other  before  we  risk  the  othe 
That's  what's  held  a  lot  of  millionaii 
families  together  through  their  period  c 
affluence,  the  habits  started  in  the  yeai 
they  spent  in  a  little  suburban  house  whe 
the  woman  washed  her  husband's  shirt 
and  he  built  shelves  in  the  pantry  for  he 
in  the  evening.  A  house  started  on 
foundation  like  that  can  stand  alon 
against  any  wind. 

When  we  had  learned  the  secret,  thi 
independence  through  interdependence 
we  wouldn't  stay  here  long  for  fear  o 
becoming  self-centered.  A  family  sell 
centered  is  almost  as  bad  as  an  individus 
self-centered,  and  if  the  war  has  taugfa 
us  one  thing  more  than  another  it's  th 
need  of  a  better  community  spirit  togethe 
with  an  arrangement  where  each  famil; 
is  self-supporting,  able  to  take  care  o 
itself.  You  begin  to  learn  that  by  doinj 
the  common  things  and,  believe  me,  i 
brings  a  wonderful  satisfaction.  Th' 
night  I  put  the  last  slab  on  the  roof  o 
the  cabin,  and  kindled  the  first  fire  on  th 
hearth,  and  stretched  out  on  my  burtl 
wondering  how  you  would  like  it  all, 
knew  for  the  first  time  what  artists  meai 
by  the  joy  of  creation,  and  I  got  up  am 
whittled  in  the  timber  across  the  top  o: 
the  fireplace  the  words,  "Chop  your  owl 
wood  and  it  will  warm  you  twice."  Wher 
we  build  our  town  house  I  want  to  havi 
that  carved  on  the  mantel ;  we'll  need  t< 
be  reminded  of  it  far  more  there  thar 
here. 

I  wish  I  could  bring  you  up  to  tht 
heights  with  me  for  just  one  day  so  W# 
could  have  a  good  look  at  the  world  to- 
gether. I'm  afraid  if  I  go  down  to  th« 
town  first  we  will  both  be  blinded  by  a  lot 
of  false  values  and  little  difficulties  that 
look  big  close  up — the  cost  of  living  the 
way  our  friends  live,  the  relative  values  ol 
town  lots  and  church  pews  according  to 
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their  position,  the  difficulty  of  getting  life 
i  ranee,  the  fear  we  might  both  have  of 
I  a  possible  boredom — because  I've  become 
■pretty  well  established  in  my  bachelor 
habits  and  we  know  that  marriage  clips  a 
woman's  wings  considerably;  the  socio- 
logists have  not  only  admitted  that,  but 
fairly  preached  it  at  the  people,  so  it 
would  seem  like  taking  a  pretty  deep 
plunpe  for  you  to  give  up  your  freedom, 
and  "possibilities"  and  everything.  But 
don't  you  think,  dear,  we've  put  our  own 
ambitions  and  philosophies  and  hobbies 
too  much  in  the  centre  of  the  stage  and 
let  the  great  issues  go  by?  Isn't  it  funny 
we  never  admit  to  ourselves  or  each  other 
that  the  world  could  go  on  without  books 
or  bridges  or  any  of  what  we  call  our  crea- 
tive work ;  but  it  would  come  to  a  complete 
deadlock  without  the  man  and  the  woman? 
The  mail  doesn't  leave  the  mountains 
till  morning  and  in  the  cold  light  of  day 
it's  a  thousand  to  one  I'll  throw  this  on 
the  lire  and  go  down  the  trail  alone,  un- 
satisfied, anchored  nowhere,  beginning  to 
drift,  just  as  many  another  man  who 
wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  put  his  senti- 
ments in  writing,  dreams  them  over  to 
himself,  then  shuts  them  away  out  of 
sight  like  a  paper  in  a  vault,  to  be  taken 
out  and  brooded  over  when  he  is  alone 
and  he  grows  a  little  more  cynical  and  a 
little  harder  each  year  and  his  friends 
say,  "It  is  the  war."  If  I  could  only  tell 
you  in  the  right  way  I  think  you'd  under- 
stand; if  I  could  make  you  see  part  of 
wnat  I  have  seen  without  it  hurting  too 
much  I  know  you'd  drop  all  your  other 
interests  for  a  while  to  listen,  because 
you're  trying  to  find  what  women  can  do 
in  the  way  of  "reconstruction."  The 
women  of  France  learned  that  quickly 
because  they  were  right  in  the  heart  of 
things;  and  it  didn't  take  long  to  make  a 
mighty  turnover  in  their  social  system, 
because  every  individual  woman  was  con- 
cerned. That's  where  the  trouble  comes 
We  need  women  like  you,  with  the 
splendid  brain  and  heart  and  personality, 
with  all  the  training  that  has  made  you 
wise  in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  the 
sweetness  that  makes  you  adorable  as 
women — not  just  directing,  but  doing  the 
vital  things.  I  wonder  how  you  feel  about 
it! 


Repaying  a  Personal 
Debt 

T  N  reply  to  a  letter  sent  to  the  clergy  from 
J-  the  Food  Board  in  February  asking 
them  to  make  known  to  their  congrega- 
tions the  urgent  need  of  food  production 
and  conservation,  one  clergyman  wrote: 
"I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  all  measures 
to  conserve  food,  but  unfortunately  I 
preach  to  an  intelligent  congregation  who 
refuse  to  see  or  believe  that  there  can  be 
such  a  shortage  of  food  in  the  world  when 
England  can  destroy  thousands  of  tons 
of  it  for  beer."  In  replying  the  secretary 
of  the  Food  Board  explained  the  reasons 
for  the  shortage — now  pretty  generally 
known,  quoting  Lord  Rhondda's  declar- 
ation: "The  food  wanted  by  mankind  does 
not  exist.  The  word  shortage  is  not 
strong  enough  for  the  situation.  To  put 
the  matter  bluntly,  the  whole  world  is  up 
against  a  nasty  thing,  familiar  to  the 
people  of  India,  called  'famine'."  He 
then  dealt  with  the  clergyman's  attitude  to 
the  manufacture  of  beer  in  England — one 
of  the  most  tenacious  of  life  of  all  the  ex- 
cuses for  opposing  the  saving  of  food  for 
export.  "I  hold  no  brief  for  the  so-called 
'liquor  interests'  of  Great  Britain  or  any 
nation,  but  I  would  remind  you  that  the 
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Now!  The  Final 
Achievement — 


Hi K-.  at  last,  is  the  supreme  phono- 
graph achievement  of  recent  years 
— the  Brunswick  Method  of  Re- 
production the  II.TONA,  our  new 
all-record  reproducer,  and  the 
new  Brunswick  Tone  Amplifier. 
These  give  tone  values  a  natural- 
ness hitherto  unattained. 
The  Ultona  is  an  amazingly  simple 
contrivance — not  a  make-shift;  not 


an  attachment;  but  a  disliricu> 
new  creation.  It  plays  all  record* 
according  to  their  exact  require 
ments.  The  proper  diaphragm  1> 
presented  to  each  record,  what- 
ever make,  the  exact  needle,  and 
the   exact   weight. 

By  the  turn  of  a  hand  you  adap: 
the  Ultona  to  ANY  type  of  recorr. 
A   child   can   do   it. 


Plays  ALL  Records  PROPERLY 


Now    your    library    of    records    can    be 

bought     according      to     your     favorite*, 

absolutely  without  restriction. 

The   Ultona    is   obtainable  solely    on    the 

new    Brwuwlek    models    at    $225,    $255. 

$290.    $500.    $2,500. 

Another  vast  improvement   in   tone   pro- 


jection comes  in  our  all- wood  loin 
Amplifier,  built  like  a  violin.  Al 
metal  construction  is  avoided,  thm 
breaking  away  from  the  usual  custom 
Wood,  and  rare  wood  at  that,  is  th* 
only  material  that  gives  sound  wivm 
their    proper     vibration. 


>ee  an 


dH 


ear 


Vou   cannot  afford   now   to   make  a   choice   until    you   become   acquainted 

with    the    Brunswick    Method    of    Reproduction. 

Examine    the    Ultona    and    note    how    simply    it    adapts    itself    to    each 

type    of    record. 

Once   you    hear   the    new    Brunswick    you'll    be    delighted    and    convinced 

that    this    is.    indeed,    the    super-phonograph. 

Musical  Merchandise  Sales  Co. 

Sale  Distributor*  for  Canada 

Excelsior  Life  Building  -  -  -  TORONTO 


FORD   STREAMLINE  HOOD 


Covers  Brass  Radiator 

Only       $1J 


75       Complete 
with  Cap 


WHY    BUY    A    NEW    CAR 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 
The  Burrowes    Manufacturing  Company 

611  King  Weft  -  -  TORONTO 
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In  Office,  Store  and  Home 

Everybody^Appreciates  Pure,  Cold  Drinks 

Guests,    customers,     employees, — every     one     of    them 
will  thank   you  for   your  thoughtfulness   if  you   install 

A  "Perfection" 
Beverage  Cooler 

which  keeps  water  or  any  other  beverage  free  from 
all  impurities  and  gives  you  constant  access  to  a 
clear,  cold,  refreshing,  healthful  drink. 

The  "Perfection"  Cooler  is  made  in  single,  double 
and  triple  bottle  models.  It  is  so  constructed  that 
no  ice  can  reach  or  mingle  with  the  drinking  water 
or  beverages. 

Writ*  for  booklet  showing  different  styles 
of  Coolers  and  prices  of  same. 

Perfection    Cooler  Company,  Limited 
21  Alice  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario 


The 
Original 


Lakefield  Canoes 


The 
Genuine 


We  have  personal  knowledge  of  one  of  our  Cedar  Longitudinal  Strip  Boats  lasting  for  35  years 
and   in   constant  use  all  that   time. 

Our  files  contain  unsolicited  testimonials  from  all  over  the  world,  which  prove  that  the  owner 
of  a  Lakefield  Canoe  has  the  personal  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  money  cannot  buy  nor  skill 
design  a  craft  that  comes  nearer  to  perfection  than  the  Lakefield  model  which  suits  him  best. 
A  cheap  Canoe  is  like  a  cheap  compass,  which  may  work  all  right  when  you  know  where  you 
are;  but  when  your  pleasure  or  your  work  depend  upon  quality  the  small  extra  expense  of  having 
the   best   is   the   wisest    investment   that   can    be    made. 

Our  experience  is  at  your  disposal  to  assist  you  in  making  a  selection  suitable  to  your  require- 
ments.    Send  for  a  Catalogue.     It  is  Free. 

The  Lakefield    Canoe    Co.,  Limited,    Lakefield,    Ontario 


Builders  of  Canoes,  Skiffs  and  Outboard  Motor  Boats. 


Established  1860 


IVEREABV  We  are  the  Leading  tVEREADir 
DAYLP         Distributors         DAYl.D 

and  make  immediate  shipments  from  our  complete  stock. 

We  have  speoial  facilities  for  m  iking  prompt  shipments  from  London,  Eng.,  Office 
to  MEN  OVERSEAS,  either  complete  articles  or  renewal  batteries  at  regular  inter- 
vals.     Mail  us  your  orders  or  write  for  catalog. 

SPIELMANN  AGENCIES,  Reg'd 

Read  Building,  45  St.    Alexander    Street,    MONTREAL 


. 


I  attitude  adopted  by  your  congregation 
somewhat  unjustifiable  in  view  of  £' 
urgency  of  the  situation  Great  Brita 
and  her  Allies  are  facing  with  and  f 
us.  The  food  question  is  not  one  of  par 
or  creed,  politics  or  dogma,  but  pla 
charity.  Great  Britain  might  have  sa: 
'Our  financial  burdens  are  too  great;  i 
cannot  help  the  Halifax  sufferers.'  B 
she  didn't.  Five  million  dollars  was  vot 
immediately  for  their  relief.  The  sailo 
of  the  British  navy  might  say,  'Soi 
people  in  Canada  are  trying  to  preve 
others  from  doing  their  best  to  provi 
food  for  sending  to  our  wives  and  childr 
at  home.  We'll  let  a  German  raid 
through  to  bombard  their  coast  towns  a) 
kill  some  of  their  children.'  But  th 
don't.  They  risk  their  lives  daily  ai 
hourly  for  us."  It  is  scarcely  credit 
that  we  could  let  any  secondary  iss1 
stand  in  the  way  of  getting  across  to  the 
men  and  their  hungry  families  and  01 
own  men  in  the  lines  the  food  they  n© 
in  the  most  critical  hour  of  the  war. 


Mrs.  Eleanor  Gurnett,  Secretary 
of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  to  the 
Organization  of  Resources  Commit- 
tee of  Ontario,  is  endeavoring  to  get 
the  women's  organizations  of  tht 
province  to  keep  a  record  of  what 
they  produce  from  their  war  gar- 
dens or  chickens  or  any  other  line 
of  production  this  year.  These  re- 
cords should  furnish  some  valuable 
precedents  for  another  year's  work; 
poxfibly  the  aiming  at  a  high  mark 
will  also  prove  to  stimulate  co-oper- 
ative effort  in  some  cases. 


The  Girl  On  the 
Verandah 

Continued  from  page  18 

stable  to  the  army.  Finest  'osses  in  Shtoj 
ah  ire  they  was,  too — all  but  killed  hi; 
parting  with  them  'unters — I  'eard  'i 
talking  to  'is  own  roan  mare  and  tellil 
'er  it  was  all  for  the  country;  a  pro** 
patriot  is  Sir  John.  Keeps  in  exerCB 
all  the  time  and  sez  the  army'll  take  'ii 
yet  if  'e  'as  to  'list  as  a  buglar  .  .  . 
'e  will  have  'is  little  joke,  will  Sir  Jon: 
Friend  of  the  family,  sir?" 

The  young  officer  looked  distinctly  ui 
comfortable. 

"I  don't  know  them  at  all,"  he  sat 
"As  a  matter  of  fact  I  feel  like  a  perf* 
boob." 

"Like  a  what,  Sir?" 

"Like  a  boob — butter  in — de  trop,  m 
poo — get  me?" 

"I  gather  you,  sir." 

"You  see,"  continued  the  youth  in  a 
outburst  of  frankness.  "I  was  plugged  i 
France  and  got  a  trip  to  Blighty  to  r< 
coup.  All  I  know  is  that  Lady  Tremayj 
used  to  come  into  the  hospital.  Well,  sb 
seemed  to  take  a  bit  of  a  shine  to  me  an 
made  me  promise  to  come  here  for 
month  when  I  was  well  enough." 

The  worthy  Thomkins  nodded  his  hea< 

"They  be  good  homely  folk,  do  Sir  Joh 
and  his  lady.    And  'ow's  the  war,  sir?" 

"Very  muddy." 

WHEREUPON  a  profound  silence fe 
upon  the  pair  which  was  not  broke 
until,  turning  in  at  a  gate,  they  drove  bt 
tween    two    lines    of    green    hedge    an 
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is  not  merely  the  new  name  for  our  product  but  a  mark  by  which   the  public  will  hereafter 

distinguish  between  the  ordinary  "flasher"  or  "flashlight"  and  the  highest  development  of  the 
portable  electric  light. 

eVFfRILADY  DAYLO  is  "the  light  of  a  thousand  uses"— indoors 
and  out — yet  absolutely  safe.  See  the  many  styles  of  eVEREAcDy 
D AYLOS  at  your  nearest  dealer's  $  1 .00  and  up. 

Every  eV^PEADY  DAYLO  is  fitted  with  a  TUNGSTEN  Battery 
and  MAZDA  Lamp — a  combination  that  has  no  equivalent  for  reliability 
and  economy.      Ask  your  dealer  for  booklet. 


Canadian     National    Carbon    Company 

Limited 

Toronto        -        Ontario 
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Silver  Gloss  Starch 

For  nearly  sixty  years  Edwardsburg 
"Silver  Gloss"  has  been  the  standby 

Guaranteed  not  to  injure  the  finest  fabric. 

Manufactured  by 

THE  CANADA    STARCH    COMPANY,   LIMITED 

MONTREAL 

FOR  HOME  LAUNDRY 
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This  New 
Hosiery  Fits 
Perfectly 


Mercury  Hosiery  is  fashioned  differ- 
ently from  others.  The  ankles  are 
narrowed  and  fit  without  a  wrinkle. 
The  toes  and  heels  are  perfectly 
turned.  The  calves  are  full  fashioned. 
The  tops  are  widened,  therefore  more 
comfortable  than  any  others.  It  is 
seamless  from  toe  to  top. 

While  it  is  only  a  little  more 
than  a  year  since  we  started 
knitting  this  new  Mercury  Fashioned 
Seamless  Hosiery  it  has  achieved  a  won- 
derful success.  Women  who  have  worn 
one  pair  invariably  purchase  more  Mer- 
cury Hosiery.  Such  sightly,  shapely 
hosiery  has  not  hitherto  been  obtainable 
even  in  the  finest  imported  lines  now  off 
the  Canadian  market  on  account  of  war 
conditions. 

Cashmeres  in  black,  white,  grays  and 
browns.  Cottons,  Mercerized  Lisles.  Pure 
Silks,  in  all  fashionable  shades. 

Mercury  Mills,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 


Hosiery 

For  Ladies  and  M< 

Also  Underwear  for  Men,  Women 
and  Children. 


stopped  at  an  old-fashioned  English  man 
sion  nestling  in  flowers  and  ivy. 

"  'Ere  we  are,"  said  Thomkins,  "we'r 
'ome." 

Kilgour,    descending,    saw    Lady    Tre 
mayne  and  her  husband  emerging  fron  I 
the  house.    She  came  with  both  hands  out  | 
stretched. 

"I'm  so  happy  you  have  come."  He 
voice  was  beautifully  low  and  gracious 
"I  want  you  to  feel  that  this  is  you 
home."  And  then  she  actually  kissed  him 
Kilgour  smiled  faintly. 

"Thanks,"  he  said  simply. 

"John,"  Lady  Tremayne  turned  to  he) 
husband  forcing  back  the  tears  fron 
her  eyes,  although  they  remained  in  hei 
voice.    "This  is  my  boy  from  Canada." 

"The  old  squire  shook  the  lad's  hanc 
until  he  was  quite  red  with  exertion.  "S< 
you've  come,  eh.  Delighted,  my  boy 
simply  delighted.  You  must  show  me  a 
wrinkle  or  two  on  the  links." 

"John!" 

"I  know,  my  dear,  he's  not  just  in  shap« 
yet,  but  wait  until  he's  had  a  week  or 
two  in  this  air.  Damme,  the  Germans 
got  you,  eh?  The  blackgards!  I  have 
applied  a  dozen  times  and  the  scoundrels 
at  the  War  Office  won't  have  me.  I'll 
write  to  that  little  beggar  of  a  Welshman 
next;  he  knows  a  man  when  he  sees  one. 
Here,  Lillie,  take  Mr.  Kilgour's  things  (a 
smiling  housemaid  with  rosy  cheeks 
bustled  about) .  Here,  Thomkins — Thom- 
kins, when  you  give  old  Ned  his  feed — 
used  to  be  a  horse  once,  that  melancholy 
beast  there — see  that  you  get  me  a  bottle 
of  my  oldest  Burgundy  from  the  cellar. 
Well,  my  boy,  come  in,  come  in.  You 
must  be  tired  talking.  By  Jove,  look  at 
those  flowers — there's  a  picture  for  you. 
—now  then." 

In  his  room  some  violets  had  been 
placed  at  the  window.  He  stood  beside 
them  for  a  minute,  gazing  into  their 
subtle  depth  of  blue  when  the  flowers  be- 
came blurred  and  he  saw  instead  twa 
eyes,  far  lovelier  and  of  a  deeper  blue 
than  even  the  Queen's  of  Secrecy.  Then  he 


DEAF? 

Why? 

Read  This 

You  have  heard  of  many  hearing  devices 
and  most  prohably  have  tried  some.  Don't 
be  discouraged  for  Science  has  at  last  found 
a  way  to  help  you  hear  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly. You  will  get  the  comfort  you  are 
longing    for   when   using   the 

Little  Gem  Ear  Phone 

the   smallest,    simplest,    hearing    Instrument 

in    existence. 

The  Little  (Jem  Ear  Phone  received 
the  GOLD  MEDAL,  highest  award 
for  Ear  Phones  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  in  1915,  in  com- 
petition with  the  world.  Call  for 
demonstration    or   write  for  booklet. 

The  Gem  Ear  Phone  Company 

of  Canada 

1406  Royal  Bank  Building 

Toronto,  Ontario 

New  York  Office,  47  W.  34th  St. 
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turned  to  the  more  practical  pursuit  of 
unpacking  his  Wolsley. 

All  of  which  may  seem  very  sentimental 

maudlin,  but  he  was  madly  in  love 

[with  a   memory  which   is  sometimes  far 

•worse  than  being  enamored  of  a  reality. 

IT  was  after  dinner  and  Lady  Tremayne 
and  her  guest  were  sitting  in  the  music 
room.  Sir  John  had  not  been  present  at 
dinner  as  he  had  been  compelled  to  go  to 
the  station. 

"Are  you  thinking  of  home?" 

He  started     .     .     then  blushed  guiltily. 

"No — I — I  was  thinking  of — er,  that  is, 
I  was " 

Hi'  paused  again  and  she  laughed. 

"As  if  I  didn't  know  all  along,"  she  said. 
That's   why   I    put  the   violets   in   your 
room." 

He  smiled.  "Lady  Tremayne,  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  you  would  have  been 
burned  as  a  witch." 

All  women  are  witches  when  it  comes 
to  guessing  love  secrets.  Tell  me  about 
her.    A  Canadian  girl,  of  course?" 

"But  she  isn't  a  Canadian;  I  don't  even 
know  her  name.  All  I  know  is  that  I  saw 
her  one  day  and  travelled  fifty  miles  on  a 
train  with  her  next  day — and  yet  out 
there  I  could  never  obliterate  the  picture 
of  her  leaning  from  a  taxi  and  just  touch- 
ing her  lips  with  her  fingers."  He  rose 
and  leaned  against  the  piano.  "I  don't 
know  why,  but  ever  since  I  have  come 
here  she  seems  inseparable  from  my 
thoughts.  It  is  just  a  freak  of  foolish 
imagination,  I  suppose." 

"Sometimes  it  is  wise  to  be  foolish." 
Lady  Tremayne  glanced  out  of  the  win- 
dow. "We  must  advertise  in  the  agony 
column  of  the  Time*  for  her.  Oh,  here's 
Sir  John.  He  drove  to  the  village  to  meet 
our  daughter  who  has  been  doing  V.A.D. 
work  in  town.     Will  you  excuse  me?" 

THE  melancholy  grey  stopped  in  front 
of  the  house  and  Thomkins  hurried 
out  to  hold  its  head  (it  was  a  little  joke 
of  his  own  to  pretend  the  grey  might 
bolt),  and  with  much  laughing  and  puff- 
ing, Sir  John  descended  from  the  perch 
and  the  doleful  quadruped  was  led  away 
to  a  well-earned  rest.  Kilgour  heard 
voices  approaching  and  stood  to  receive 
them. 

Lady  Tremayne  and  her  daughter  en- 
tered the  room  together.  "I  want  to  in- 
troduce my  daughter,  Evelyn."  said  the 
former,  "Mr.  Kilgour  of  the  Canadian 
Engineers." 

The  girl  offered  her  hand. 

"Mother  has  told  me  so  much  about  you, 
that " 

She  went  red  and  he  went  white — then 
they  reversed  and  shr-  became  white  and 
he  flushed  scarlet — then  they  both  went 
crimson  and  stayed  that  way. 

"Lady  Tremayne,"  he  returned  to  the 
bewildered  mother,  "it,  er — it  won't  be 
necessary  to  use  the  Agony  Column  after 

1!" 

"By  Jove!"  Sir  John  stamped  into  the 
room.  "I'm  ravenous.  Come  along, 
Evelyn,  we'll  have  a  bit  of  dinner  now — " 

"I'm  not  hungry,  Daddy." 

It  may  have  been  that  Lady  Tremayne 
saw  the  longing  in  Kilgour's  eyes;  or  per- 
haps she  noticed  the  downcast  eyes  of  her 
daughter.  At  any  rate  she  placed  her 
arm  in  her  husband's. 

"Let  me  come  with  you  while  you  have 
dinner,  John.  Evelyn,  you  stay  and  chat 
with  Mr.  Kilgour.  Mind  you,  he's  an  in- 
valid and  must  not  talk  too  much.  Per- 
haps you  had  better  read  to  him." 

Sir  John  rubbed  his  hands  together 
with  benign  good  nature. 


Are  Better  Shaves 

Worth  A  Five 

Dollar  Bill  ? 

While  a  man  can  stand  for  one  poor 
shave,  a  steady  run  of  them  gets  on 
the  nerves,  and  spoils  his  temper  and 
his  efficiency.  There's  no  reason  in 
the  world  for  putting  up  with  them, 
either,  when  five  dollars  will  buy  a 
Gillette  Safety  Razor. 

The  Gillette  positively  guarantees,  shaving  comfort 
every  morning,  year  in  and  year  out.  Jt  saves 
time — you  can  shave  with  it  in  five  minutes!  It 
saves  every  face,  for  you  can  adjust  it  with  a  turn  of 
the  handle  to  suit  any  sort  of  a  beard.     The 

Gillette 
Safety  Razor 

works  so  smooth  and  easy— shaves  with  never  a  pull 
or  gash — and  no  honing,  no  stropping!  If  there  is 
anything  that  will  add  five  dollars  worth  to  your  per- 
sonal daily  comfort,  it's  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  ! 
Ask  any  one  of  the  millions  of  men  who  are  using 
it.  Then  ask  your  Hardware  Dealer,  Druggist  or 
Jeweler  to  show  you  the  different  Gillette  Sets. 
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"Come  along  then,  my  love.  See  you 
later,  my  boy.  Would  you  believe,  my 
dear,  what  that  scoundrel,  Wells,  has 
been  writing  in  the  papers — actually  ad- 
vocating a  Republic  for  England  and — " 
His  voice  trailed  off  in  the  distance. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  very  tense 
silence  between  them.  "Your  mother  has 
been  most  kind  to  me,"  he  said,  finally, 
"but  under  the  circumstances,  I  suppose, 
it  will  be  better  for  me  to  leave " 

"Why  must  you  go?"  Her  voice  was  so 
soft  that  he  wondered  if  she  had  really 
spoken. 

"If  I  stay  here  I  shall  make  a  fool  of 
myself."  He  bit  his  lip.  "I  am  from  Can- 
ada, you  see,  and  if  I  live  through  this 
war  I  am  going  back  there.  You  belong 
here.    You  know  what  I  mean." 

He  paused.  The  tableau  was  broken 
by  a  radiant  smile  that  suddenly  illumined 
her  face. 

"Goodness!"  she  cried.  "You  have  been 
standing  all  this  time.  Sit  down  at  once, 
sir.  There."  With  her  eyes  dancing  with 
animation,  she  led  him  to  a  sofa  and 
forced  him  down  amidst  the  cushions 
which  she  deftly  arranged.  "Now,  then, 
let  me  see — have  I  taken  your  tempera- 
ture?" 

"I  swear  it  is  one  hundred  and  three." 

"And  your  pulse?" 

"Please  take  it." 

She  tried  to  look  severe. 

"You're  doing  too  much  talking  by  far 
for  an  invalid.  Oh,  of  course,  I  was  for- 
getting; mother  said  I  was  to  read  to 
you." 

"I  would  rather  you  talked  to  me."  he 
urged,  his  eyes  hungrily  taking  in  heT 
girlish  beauty  as  she  moved  about. 

"Orders  from  maternal  headquarters, 
sir.'  She  saluted  smartly,  then  turned 
on  her  heel  and  marched  to  a  bookshelf. 

"Here  is  a  book!"  she  cried,  returning 
with  a  novel  in  her  hand.  She  sat  down 
beside  him  and  opened  it. 

"The  name  of  this  book  is  'Simon  the 
Jester'." 

He  burst  into  a  laugh.    She  looked  emit* 


Hair  under  the  arms  is  a  need- 
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severe  for  a  moment,  then  once  more 
melted  into  her  dazzling  smile. 

"I  shall  now  read  you  page  203,  over 
and  over  again " 

"And  upside  down — don't  forpet." 

She  made  a  pretence  at  pouting  and 
then  she  slowly  closed  the  book. 

"TVll  me  about  Canada,"  she  said. 


AGerman  Estimate  of 
British  Statesmen 

Lloyd  George,  Balfour,  Law,  Carson  and 
Others  Passed  in  Review. 


AGERMAN  writer  has  arisen  with  the 
courage  to  discuss  British  personalities 
and  British  affairs  fairly  and  without  heat. 
Herr  G.  Silberer,  a  well-known  journalist, 
has  published  a  book  which  he  calls  "Eng- 
lish Statesmen"  and  in  which  he  reviews  the 
outstanding  men  at  Westminster.  He  was 
for  some  years  the  London  correspondent  of 
a  Vienna  newspaper  and  so  came  to  know 
and  to  like  Englishmen.  Lewis  S.  Benjamin 
writes  a  splendid  review  from  which  the 
following  extracts  are  taken: 

Naturally  we  turn  first  to  the  older  states- 
men. Herr  Silberer  has  a  very  high  opinion 
of  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Balfour.  He  thinks 
that  no  one  can  have  been  more  surprised  than 
Balfour  when  he  found  himself  a  politician. 
Men  take  up  politics  as  a  profession  from 
ambition,  deep  devotion  to  a  cause,  or  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  he  opines;  not  so  Mr.  Balfour, 
whose  mind  did  not  incline  him  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  Mr.  Balfour  became  a  politician 
because  the  way  to  political  life  was  opened 
for  him.  If  he  had  not  already  been  a  phil- 
osopher, he  would  have  become  one  when 
thinking  of  the  course  of  his  life.  Herr  Sil- 
berer describes  him  as  "the  statesman  malgre 
lui";  he  sees  him  as  the  student  of  Bach,  of 
the  problems  of  life  and  religion,  and  has 
no  doubt  that  it  was  difficult  suddenly  to 
plunge  into  the  business  of  party  politics. 
For  Mr.  Asquith,  too,  Herr  Silberer  has 
much  to  say  that  it  agreeable.  "Asqpith  is 
the  perfect  product  of  Balliol.  There  is  no 
one  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  can  ex- 
press himself  in  such  clear-cut  phrases,  who 
can  so  tersely  develop  his  argument,  or  whose 
style  is  so  rhythmic  and  so  classical.  He  has 
always  achieved  what  he  desired,  not  by  fev- 
erish pushing  nor  by  furious  onslaught,  but 
by  quiet  persistence.  He  has  always  known 
how  to  wait,  he  has  never  been  in  haste;  when 
he  could  not  storm  a  position,  he  has  besieged 
it,  and  sat  down  leisurely  in  front  of  it.  Thus 
he  arrived  at  his  goal  .  .  .  His  coldness, 
which  for  ten  years  stood  in  the  way  of  his 
popularity,  has  with  his  advancing  years  al- 
most entirely  disappeared.  In  him  the  inborn 
restraint  of  the  Englishman,  the  dislike  of 
betraying  emotion,  has  resolved  itself  into  an 
agreeable  mildness.  To  realise  this,  he  must 
be  seen  on  the  front  bench,  surrounded  by 
his  colleagues,  who  love  and  honor  him,  and 
whom  he  rules  by  virtue  of  his  lovableness, 
his  fatherly  goodness,  and  his  dominating  in- 
tellect." 

Redmond's  brother-Irishman  is  next  con- 
sidered, Sir  Edward  Carson.  "At  a  first  glance 
Carson,  with  his  clean-shaven  face,  suggests 
an  elderly  comedian.  If,  however,  you  ob- 
serve the  man  closely,  listen  to  his  unaffected 
talk,  his  deep  voice,  you  will  soon  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  is  a  comedian  only  when 
it  seems  good  to  him  so  to  be.  He  can  sur- 
round himself  with  an  icy  atmosphere;  but 
he  can  also  be  a  jovial  and  amusing  com- 
panion, being  well  aware  that  the  Englishman 
likes  no  one  so  well  as  a  nonchalant  dashing 
fellow.  This  is  the  part  he  likes  best  of  all 
to  play,  for  it  comes  natural  to  him.  He  has 
in  him  the  blood  of  the  soldier  and  the  Viking. 
He  is  always  ready  to  strike;  always  ready 
to  indulge  his  Irish  humor,  which  invaria- 
bly  wins   him    a   laugh. 

To  Herr  Silberer  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  a  fig- 


Protect  Your  Clothes 


It  is  the  right  thing,  of  course,  that  you  should  make  the 
minor  repairs  and  adjustments  to  your  car  in  your 
garage;  and  it  is  imperative  that  you  should  be  able 
to  do  so  when  on  the  road.  But  there  is  no  need  and 
no  excuse  for  ruining  good  clothes  when  you  do  this 
work. 
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are  the  garments  for  complete  protection  of  your  clothes. 

They  are  designed  especially  for  the  motorist:  Have 
gained  a  reputation  for  durability,  workmanship  and 
fit,  and  are  endorsed  by  car  owners  everywhere. 
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— A  Woman9 s  Comfort 

during  warm  weather  days 

ELECTRICITY  has  brought  comfort  to  womankind. 
Especially  through  "Premier"  Electrical  Appliances. 
They  are  the  highest  type  of  appliances  yet  achieved. 
Built  by  men  who  have  grown  up  in  the  industry. 
They  end  the  drudgery  and  discomfort  of  the  house- 
wife's task — particularly  during  the  warm  weather 
days.  Here  are  three  suggestions  from  the  Premier 
line — for  your  home  or  for  gifts  to  your  friends. 

For  breakfast  in  a  hurry 
or  in  comfort 


_^ 


Boils,    Broils,    Fries   and 
Toasts,  Right  at  the  Table 

Think  of  the  compactness  of  a 
stove  that  does  all  of  these 
things,  yet  is  so  handy  that  it 
can  be  used  anywhere — -from 
dinner  table  to  sick  room  or 
nursery.  Surprisingly  useful — 
with  a  greater  capacity  than 
you  would  at  first  sight  imagine. 
Economical  to  use.  And,  be- 
cause it  is  a  "Premier,"  depend- 
able, strong,  handsomely  fin- 
ished. 


Make  toast  right  at  the  table — 
just  turn  a  switch.  Quickly  it  is 
done — brown  and  crunchy;  keep 
it  hot  on  top.  Always  a  slice 
ready  as  you  want  it.  No 
"jumping  up"  from  the  table. 
The  beauty,  strength  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  Premier  Electric 
Toaster  have  won  the  praise  of 
every  woman  who  owns  one. 
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Ironing  Done  in  Half  the 
Time,  with  Half  the  Work 

Here's  an  iron  that  will  rejoice 
any  woman's  heart.  Just  the 
ideal  weight.  Surface  is  evenly 
heated,  with  extra  heat  at  the 
point.  Handle  is  comfortable 
to  the  hand.  Guaranteed!  And 
think  how  pleasant  it  is  to  have 
the  right  heat  at  the  turn  of  a 
switch!  No  sweltering  over  a 
hot  stove!  No  stepping  to  and 
fro!  And  you'll  like  the  smooth, 
lasting  surface  of  the  "Premier." 

PREMIER 

"All  That  the  Name  Implies" 

Electrical  Appliances 

Shown  by  most  electrical  dealers  and  hardware  stores  dealing  in  quality 
goods.  To  be  sure  of  the  PREMIER  quality  and  guarantee  see  that  the 
trademark  is  right  on  the  appliance. 

SUPERIOR   ELECTRICS,   Limited,   PEMBROKE,   Ont. 


ure  more  romantic  even  than  Mr.  Burns. 
"Even  in  English  novels  such  a  romantic 
career  has  rarely  been  presented  as  that  of 
the  son  of  the  Welsh  schoolmaster.  His  po- 
litical success,  achieved  by  a  gift  for  work, 
intelligence,  and  push,  is  as  rare  as  it  is  as- 
tounding, and  only  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  Disraeli.  Disraeli,  however,  could  rely  for 
support  upon  his  father's  cash-box;  further, 
he  had  many  accomplishments,  a  compelling 
personality,  and  had  won  fame  as  a  man  of 
letters  before  he  entered  the  political  arena. 
Lloyd  George,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  poor 
that  when  he  came  to  London  to  practise  as 
a  solicitor  he  could  not  appear  in  court  be- 
cause he  had  not  the  money  to  buy  the  neces- 
sary black  gown.  He  had  had  no  regular  edu- 
cation; he  had  attended  a  village  school  for 
a  while,  then  was  taught  by  a  cobbler-uncle; 
what  else  he  knew  he  picked  up  when  he  was 
working  in  the  office  of  a  provincial  solicitor. 
He  was  without  influence  of  any  kind;  he  did 
not  come  of  aristocratic  or  well-to-do  parent- 
age, which  would  have  made  the  way  easier 
for  him;  he  did  not  bear  a  famous  name  like 
Herbert   Gladstone   or   Austen   Chamberlain." 


New  Censorship  Regula- 
tions Necessitate  Holding 
Out  Col.  Maclean's  Article 

f~\  WING  to  the  new  censorship  regula- 
^-'  tions,  which  prohibit  all  forms  of  in- 
formation or  suggestions  that  might  be 
technically  regarded  as  a  criticism  of  any 
members  of  the  cabinet  or  of  any  civil 
servants,  no  matter  how  incompetent, 
and  which  now  vest  absolute  authority  on 
such  matters  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Hon.  Mr.  Burrell,  until 
recently  Minister  of  Agriculture,  it  has 
been  deemed  expedient  to  withdraw  from 
this  number  the  article  by  Lieut-Colonel 
John  Bayne  Maclean. 

These  regulations  apply  to  individuals 
as  well  as  to  the  press. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the 
most  capable  men  in  public  life  at  Ottawa 
have  frankly  expressed  their  approval  of 
our  policy  in  publishing  these  articles,  we 
desire  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

In  a  recent  debate  on  the  subject  in  the 
U.S.  Senate,  Senator  Thomas  said:  "I 
would  rather  see  my  party  perish  than 
fail  to  tell  the  truth  about  this  war." 

Senator  Lodge  commended  Senator 
Thomas  for  what  he  called  his  courage  in 
"frankly  bringing  the  truth  out." 

"The  fate  of  the  war  is  trembling  in  the 
balance,"  said  the  Massachusetts  Senator. 
"Our  gallant  Allies  are  holding  back  the 
German  advance  at  enormous  sacrifice 
and  with  a  courage  that  goes  beyond  the 
range  of  eulogy.  In  this  dark  hour  it  is  a 
crime  to  keep  from  the  American  people 
facts  well  known  to  our  enemies,  but 
about  which  our  own  citizens  are  misin- 
formed. 

"The  only  relief  I  can  see  is  to  appeal 
to  the  spirit  of  the  American  people.  You 
cannot  do  that  if  you  deceive  them.  Tell 
them  the  truth.  Let  them  know  the 
dangers  and  the  perils  in  which  they  are; 
that  we  are  fighting  for  freedom,  for 
civilization,  for  all  that  makes  life  worth 
living,  and  that  we  may  be  fighting  be- 
fore very  long  for  our  very  existence  as  an 
independent  nation. 

"It  is  no  time  to  deceive  ourselves.  Let 
us  look  facts  in  the  face.  I  for  one  have 
held  my  peace  a  long  time,  but  the  day  has 
gone  by  when  it  is  right  to  hold  our  peace," 

Senator  Johnston,  California:  "I  say 
there  is  just  one  way  to  correct  this  sort 
of  outrage  upon  American  youth,  and 
that  way  is,  in  the  language  of  a  dis- 
tinguished executive,  'pitiless  publicity!'  " 
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Read  This ! 

Private  Peat,  the  Cana- 
dian soldier-author,  who 
has  become  aLmost  an 
international  figure,  will 
contribute  articles  to 
forthcoming  issues  of 
MacLean's.  He  has  some 
remarkable  stories  to 
tell. 


If  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements can  be  made 
with  the  military  auth- 
orities, Robert  W.  Ser- 
vice, the  famous  Cana- 
dian poet  and  novelist, 
will  go  to  the  Canadian 
front  as  Special  Corres- 
pondent for  MacLean's 
and  will  send  an  article 
each  month  telling  of  the 
achievements  of  the 
forces   of    the    Dominion. 


Next  month  Professor 
Kennedy  of  Toronto  Uni- 
versity deals  with  the 
problem  of  Canada's 
place  in  the  Empire  after 
the  war  in  a  new  and 
striking  way.  He  offers 
a  solution  that  is  dis- 
tinctly new. 


Next  month  will  be  in- 
troduced to  you  a  new 
character  in  fiction, 
"Lennix  Ballister."  He 
is  a  diplomat  and  his 
suave  art  is  all  the 
greater  for  the  reason 
that  he  has  a  dusky  skin. 
The  author  is  Archie  P. 
McKishnie. 


A  great  many  of  the 
contributors  to  M  a  c- 
Lean's  are  either  at  the 
front,  are  on  their  way  or 
have  seen  service,  among 
the  number — Robert  W. 
Service,  George  Pearson, 
Alan  Sullivan,  Arthur 
Beverley  Baxter,  Victor 
Leese,  John  R.  Margeri- 
son,  H.  W.  Cooper  and 
John    Evans. 
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Outlook 


Changes  at  Ottawa  Have  Become 
Necessary 


IF  PROSPERITY  in  any  degree  is  to 
prevail  in  Canada  after  the  war  it  is 
clear  that  certain  changes  must  be 
made  at  Ottawa.  The  changes  needed  are 
both  in  policy  and  in  personnel.  The 
necessity  has  been  long  felt  by  the  far- 
sighted  but  certain  developments  within 
the  last  few  weeks  have  accentuated  the 
need  to  such  an  extent  that  frank  discus- 
sion of  the  situation  is  now  advisable. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  future 
is  this:  Canada  can  hope  to  comfortably 
weather  the  storm  that  will  come  as  soon 
as  the  hectic  war  time  prosperity  is  over 
only  if  the  Government  at  Ottawa  pro- 
vides the  right  kind  of  leadership.  The 
world,  impoverished  by  the  drain  of  war, 
will  see  dark  days  during  the  period  of 
reconstruction  but  there  is  a  chance  that 
we  in  Canada  will  escape  the  full  brunt  of 
the  hard  times  by  reason  of  our  posses- 
sion of  raw  materials  and  our  ability  to 
produce  a  surplus  of  food  supplies.  With 
their  stores  of  food  and  raw  materials 
practically  depleted,  the  nations  of  Europe 
will  have  to  buy  and  necessarily  they  will 
come  to  the  markets  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Also  in  France,  Italy  and 
Belgium  they  will  have  to  rebuild  and 
wipe  off  the  ravages  of  warfare.  This 
will  mean  a  need  for  steel,  for  metals  of 
all  kinds,  for  building  materials;  and 
again  America  will  benefit.  But  the  point 
is  this,  that,  if  Canada  is  to  get  her  share 
of  this  reconstruction  business — a  suffi- 
cient share  to  keep  business  moving  here 
at  normal — the  Government  must  take  the 
matter  in  hand  and  act  as  a  national 
salesmanager. 

The  Government  at  Ottawa  is  not  tak- 
ing any  practical  steps  to  handle  this 
tremendously  vital  national  problem. 
It  would  seem  that  the  ministers  are  too 
immersed  in  the  tasks  of  war  waging, 
or  too  wedded  to  the  old  idea  of  depart- 
mental inactivity  in  regard  to  trade  and 
commerce,  to  take  up  this  problem  in  a 
farsighted,  business-like  way.  It  is  known 
in  business  circles,  at  any  rate  to  those 
who  watch  events  closely,  and  who  know 
what  is  transpiring,  that  the  French 
Government  has  agents  in  New  York 
whose  chief  concern  seems  to  be  the  mak- 
ing of  arrangements  for  steel  and  iron 
and  building  supplies  to  be  used  in  re- 
building the  devastated  portion  of  their 
country  after  hostilities  cease.  This  can- 
not be  construed  as  a  hint  that  the  French 
Government  is  expecting  an  early  peace. 
The  contrary  is  the  truth.  It  is  simply 
an  indication  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  sufficiently  wideawake  to  see  the 
necessity  of  getting  an  early  start  on  a 
tremendous  task  that  must  be  undertaken 
sooner  or  later.  The  story  runs  that  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  at  Ottawa  was 
advised  to  place  a  Canadian  Government 
official  in  New  York  with  the  object  of 
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keeping  in  touch  with  these  after-war 
developments  and  of  getting  a  share  for 
Canada ;  and  that  he  replied  to  the  effect 
that  "if  the  French  Government  wanted 
to  place  advance  orders  for  supplies  in 
Canada,  they  would  come  to  Canada  about 
it." 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  certain  American 
financiers  visited  Ottawa  on  a  most 
important  mission.  They  wanted  per- 
mission to  establish  shipyards  in  this 
country  to  build  ships  for  the  French 
register.  It  was  guaranteed  that  the 
value  of  the  orders  which  would  be  placed 
at  the  new  yards  would  run  to  a  total  of 
$80,000,000.  It  was  further  guaranteed 
that  arrangements  would  be  made  not  to 
draw  skilled  help  from  the  shipyards 
already  established  in  Canada  and  that 
there  would  be  no  disturbance  of  labor 
conditions  in  this  country.  The  proposi- 
tion was  rejected. 

It  is  not  intended  to  criticize  the  action 
of  the  cabinet  in  turning  down  this 
magnificent  opportunity.  There  were 
reasons  which,  in  the  minds  of  the  min- 
isters at  least,  rendered  the  decision  im- 
perative. It  is  deemed  desirable  at  a  time 
when  the  man  power  of  the  country  is 
being  drained  for  war  purposes  to  build 
ships  only  for  the  Canadian  and  British 
registers.  The  same  proposition  had  been 
refused  by  the  American  Government  be- 
cause there  it  is  deemed  necessary  that  the 
labor  of  American  hands  at  this  world 
crisis  should  be  engaged  only  on  the 
building  of  ships  to  fly  the  flag  of  Uncle 
Sam. 

The  real  reason  for  not  accepting  the 
proposition,  however,  was  the  scarcity  of 
labor  in  Canada.  It  was  feared  that  so 
enormous  an  undertaking  would  inevit- 
ably draw  upon  the  man-power  of  the 
country.  This,  after  all,  is  not  an  objec- 
tion that  could  not  be  overcome  if  the 
country — the  man-power  and  woman- 
power  of  Canada — were  properly  organ- 
ized by  the  Labor  Department.  There  are 
thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  of 
women  who  could  be  drafted  into  some 
form  of  service,  thereby  releasing  men  for 
productive  work  on  the  farms,  in  the  ship 
yards  and  in  the  munition  factories. 
What  is  more,  the  women  of  the  country 
are  willing  and  anxious  to  do  what  they 
can  and  are  waiting  only  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  created  for  them.  This  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  special  opportunity. 

The  incident  is  quoted,  however,  because 
it  demonstrated  the  tremendous  oppor- 
tunities that  are  coming  up  and  that  are 
ain  to  arise  during  that  period  of 
scarcity  and  turmoil,  when  the  civilized 
world  begins  to  remake  itself  back  for 
peace  purposes.  If  we  are  awake — if  we 
grasp  the  opportunities  as  they  come 
within    our    vision — perhaps    the    period 
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reconstruction  will  be  one  of  activity 
Canada!      It  seems  certain   that,   if 
;>erly     captained     and     directed,     the 
nufacturers  of  Canada  will  be  able  to 
find  in   foreign  markets  enough  business 
to  counterbalance   the  dullness   that  un- 
questionably will  for  a  time  characterize 
the  market  at  home.     But  they  will  re- 
quire leadership. 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce has  never  been  a  real  factor  in  the 
1  promotion  of  Canadian  trade  at  home  or 
abroad.  It  has  proceeded  along  the  old 
pted  lines,  issuing  bulletins,  appoint- 
ing consuls,  spending  money.  The  time 
has  come  when  the  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  must  be  in  every  sense  of  the 
word  the  sales  manager  of  Canada.  He 
must  not  be  the  kind  of  sales  manager  who 
hes  a  chair  in  his  office  but  the  kind 
who  is  out  hustling  for  business,  digging 
up  new  prospects,  spreading  the  glad  tid- 
ings of  Canada's  potentialities,  Canada's 
efficiency  in  all  the  markets  of  the  world! 
This  is  the  change  that  is  needed — a 
change  both  of  policy  and  of  personnel. 

At  present  Sir  George  Foster  is  filling 
the  post  of  Minister  of  Trade  and  Com- 
mree  and  unquestionably  he  is  a  valuable 
member  of  the  cabinet.    His  long  experi- 
ence as  a  parliamentarian  is  an  asset  that 
the   Government   can   utilize.      But   it    is 
equally   clear   that    Sir   George    is   sadly 
misplaced.     An   orator   is  filling  a   post 
that     requires     an     order     taker.         A 
parliamentarian  is  essaying  a  task  that 
should   be  turned  over  to  an  aggressive 
business  man.    By  all  means    Sir  George 
ter  should  be  in  the  cabinet  but  equally 
by   all   means  he  should  be  given   a   post 
more  fitted  to  his  capacities.     To  permit 
him  to  hold  the  portfolio  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  any  longer  in  view  of  what  is 
before  us  would  be  a  terrible  mistake.    At 
time  of  writing  there  is  a  rumor  current 
at  Ottawa  that  Hon.  Martin  Burrell  is  to 
drop   out   of   the   cabinet   and    that    Sir 
George   will   be   moved   over  to   take   his 
place  as   Secretary  of  State.     If  true  it 
is  the  best  of  news.     Sir  George's  trans- 
lation will  leave  an  opening  for  the  in- 
Atallation  in  that  all  important  job  of  the 
Kind  of  man  that  is  needed — a  real  busi- 
ness man,  a  sure  enough,  eight-cylinder 
business  builder  and  sales  manager.     But 
■•  story  goes  that  Sir  George  is  not  at 
ali  anxious  to  move.    ' 

"PHIS  may  seem  to  readers  an  unusual 
1  use  to  devote  this  space  to,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  always  been  used  to  summarize 
the  business  outlook.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  need  for  a  reorganization  of 
the  policy  of  the  department  of  Trade  and 
merce  is  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  business  outlook  at  the  present 
moment.  Canada  is  prosperous  to-day 
and  will  continue  to  be  busy  and  prosper- 
ous as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  Certain 
factors,  such  as  the  scarcity  of  materials 
and  the  labor  stringency,  may  create 
trouble  in  some  branches  of  industry;  but 
business  as  a  whole  must  continue,  will 
continue,  brisk  as  long  as  the  belligerent 
countries  spend  lavishly  for  war  purposes. 
This  condition  is  fixed  and  not  even  the 
complete  abolition  of  the  Department  of 
le  and  Commerce  would  have  any 
effect  on  it. 

When  business  men  think  of  the  outlook, 
therefore,  they  cast  far  ahead,  to  the  day 
when  peace  is  declared.  What  is  the  out- 
look beyond?  It  is  uncertain,  menacing 
but  clearly  not  hopeless.  It  all  comes  back 
to  the  question  of  proper  leadership  and  a 
new  policy  at  Ottawa.  The  opportunity 
is  there.     Are  we  going  to  miss  it? 
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The  Investment  Situation 

By  H.  H.  BLACK,  Montreal  editor  of  The  Financial  Post. 

This  is  the  idea  of  investment  that  MacLean's  Magazine  desires  to  present:  That 
men  and  women  should  save  carefully,  putting  their  money  in  the  bank;  should  carry 
endowment  and  life  insurance;  should  make  a  will,  naming  some  good  trust  company 
as  executor.  When  these  matters  have  been  taken  care  of,  the  surplus  income  should 
be  invested  in  good  Government  and  municipal  bonds.  To  these  might  be  added 
good  real  estate  mortgages,  but  the  average  man  or  woman  who  is  not  in  close  touch 
with  values  would  be  unwise  to  put  money  into  mortgages  at  the  present  time, 
except  indirectly  through  investment  in  some  of  the  good  loan  companies'  shares. 
Men  and  women,  and  particularly  young  men,  whose  incomes  are  above  the  average, 
who  are  not  dependent  upon  a  sure  income  from  their  investments  and  who  are 
willing  to  take  risks  to  secure  a  larger  return  on  their  money,  may  buy  shares  in 
financial  and  industrial  companies.  MacLean's  Magazine  does  not  care  to  advise 
readers  on  any  particular  securities,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  editor  of  "The  Financial 
Post"  will  gladly  give  regular  subscribers  opinions  on  new  flotations. — The  Editors. 


THOSE  who  damn  Wall  Street  for 
the  shearing  of  the  lambs  might 
well  turn  their  eyes  to  it  as  a  war 
exercise  at  least.  Since  last  month's 
review  a  third  offensive  has  been  launched, 
and  a  powerful  London  paper,  which  has 
established  an  unchallenged  leadership 
among  the  dailies  of  the  world  for  its  al- 
most uncanny  powers  of  turning  the 
x-ray  upon  the  weak  spots  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  gave  warning  that  the  British 
army  might  be  forced  to  give  up  the 
Channel  ports.  Yet  Wall  Street,  with  its 
own  uncanny  power  of  sizing  up  the  sit- 
uation, refused  to  budge  from  its  calm 
confidence.  For  a  few  hours  only  one  day 
the  market  wavered,  when  a  speculation, 
throwing  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
securities  into  the  market,  started  a  gen- 
eral downward  movement,  after  a  strong 
opening,  but  that  inner  circle  that  makes 
itself  the  hub  of  the  New  York  Exchange 
rallied  to  its  support,  accepted  every- 
thing that  offered  for  sale,  and  stemmed 
the  sudden  tide.  For  the  timorous  and 
anxious  these  days,  Wall  Street  may  well 
provide  an  inspiring  stimulant  to  confi- 
dence. The  stock  market,  as  a  prominent 
New  York  firm  writes,  "throughout  the 
whole  period  of  anxiety  which  has  pre- 
vailed everywhere  from  the  time  the 
German  masses  were  first  hurled  against 
the  British  lines,  and  all  through  the 
critical  period  since,  has  displayed  the 
most  remarkable  attitude  of  resistance  to 
depression,  and  calm  and  determined 
stability." 

TN  Canada  the  situation  while  following 
A  New  York's  lead,  as  before,  in  a  broad 
sense,  exhibits  some  peculiar  differences. 
The  two  are  alike  in  holding  firm;  there 
has  been  no  slump  since  the  great  offen- 
sive of  the  enemy  opened,  nor  even  the 
shadow  of  one.  But  Canadian  exchange 
has  shown  no  evidences  of  a  broad,  gen- 
eral movement,  a  sympathetic  interlink- 
ing of  the  main  securities,  up  or  down, 
simultaneously.  The  market  as  a  whole 
has  been  characterized  by  a  sluggish 
inertia  that  at  times  extended  to  the  whole 
list.  When  the  New  York  ticker  was 
grinding  out  records  of  sales  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  the  Canadian  ticker 
made  a  few  spasmodic  "ticks,"  and  was 
silent. 

Indeed  for  the  past  month  particularly, 
the  movement  in  Canada  has  been  one  of 
"specialties."  One  day  a  stock  that  had 
not  been  heard  of  for  months  made  a 
lonely  spurt  up  ten  points,  just  because 
a  New  York  order  of  under  1,000  shares 
was  to  be  filled.  Another  carried  its 
movement  on  the  brighter  chances  for 
deferred  dividends  being  met.  On  a  third 
day  five  paper  stocks  monopolized  the 
market,  as  a  sort  of  epidemic.  The  stock 
that  has  no  special  inducement  to  offer 
stands  dormant:  there  is  no  resiliency  to 
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the  market  as  a  whole;  it  refuses,  fortun- 
ately, to  go  in  a  negative  direction,  but 
disdains  equally   a  positive  turn. 

This  lack  of  spontaneity  implies  that 
the  public  are  not  in  the  market  at  pres- 
ent, and  they  are  not  likely  to  come  in 
until  a  definite  impetus  is  provided 
through  a  positive  turn  for  the  Allies  in 
the  European  struggle.  Meanwhile  the 
market  offers  the  investor  many  an  op- 
portunity at  present  prices,  backed  by 
strong  intrinsic  values,  that  are  not  like- 
ly to  continue  long  when  confidence  in 
victory  in  war  begins  to  be  justified  by 
palpable  results. 

Big  Advances  in  Stock 

WHILE  an  analysis  of  the  month's 
movements  on  the  Canadian  ex- 
changes must  be  modified  by  the  tend- 
ency to  individual  activity  rather  than 
an  all-embracing  upward  step,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  very  little  encourage- 
ment is  all  that  is  needed  to  start  such  a 
movement.  This  in  itself  indicates  a 
strong  confidence,  even  if  a  fairly  large 
percentage  of  the  buying  is  speculative, 
and  indicates  also  a  feeling  that  invest- 
ments earning  8,  9,  10  and  even  11  per 
cent,  to-day  cannot  be  expected  to  remain 
for  long  as  they  are. 

During  the  past  month,  then,  out  of  34 
securities  dealt  in  to  any  extent,  20  show 
advances;  7  remained  unchanged,  and  7 
others  are  lower.  The  previous  month 
the  record  showed  .20  with  an  increase, 
8  unchanged  and  10  lower. 

In  the  preponderance  of  points  gained 
the  past  month  stands  out  even  more 
markedly;  the  20  stocks  gained  in  the 
aggregate  133  points,  or  an  average  of 
6  2/3  each,  as  compared  with  57  points, 
or  less  than  3  each  for  the  month  before; 
while  the  seven  stocks  declined  only  11 
points  as  compared  with  over  19  before, 
leaving  a  net  gain  of  122  points  on  the 
market  for  the  month,  compared  with  37 
for  the  previous  month. 

Which  should  provide  a  pretty  good 
tonic  for  despondency. 

Strengthening  "Preferred" 

FOR  those  who  look  upon  "preferred" 
stocks  as  the  only  rational  field  for  the 
investor,  there  would  appear  to  be  a 
strengthening  influence  at  work.  I  was 
talking  the  other  day  to  the  president  of 
a  company  that  has  preferred  and  com- 
mon stock  outstanding  to  the  extent  of 
many  millions.  He  himself  is  a  heavy 
holder  of  both.  "It  is  my  aim,"  he  re- 
marked, "to  accumulate  and  hold  as  a 
reserve  sufficient  to  guarantee  three  years' 
dividend  payments  to  our  preferred 
shareholders;  our  common  stock  must  be 
regarded  more  or  less  as  a  speculation, 
and  I  am  not  so  much  concerned  with 
that." 
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The  director  of  another  company,  the 
most  outstanding  probably  in  its  class 
for  the  surpluses  it  is  piling  up  and  the 
ngth  of  its  liquid  assets,  was  asked  by 
a  friend  his  opinion  as  to  the  comparative 
values  of  the  preferred  and  the  common. 
"I  never  advise  anyone  to  buy  common; 
preferred  I  consider  the  best  invest- 
ment on  the  market." 

And  yet  the  common  was  paying  a 
handsome  return.  In  the  long  run,  how- 
ever, this  protective  policy  for  the  pre- 
ferred holders  will  work  out  to  the  best 
advantage  also  of  those  who  carry  the 
common  stock. 

rungs  and  War  Taxes 

'T'HE  equanimity  with  which  the  busi- 
1  npss  taxes  of  the  new  Budget  have 
been  generally  received  is  a  cause  for 
renewed  confidence.  Last  year  and  the 
year  before,  apart  from  a  certain  demon- 
stration for  form's  sake,  there  undoubted- 
ly was  aroused  a  strong  apprehension 
among  business  men  that  the  heavy  taxa- 
tion would  cut  away  some  of  their  neces- 
sary props.  Much  of  this  was  removed 
by  a  wise  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 

ing  Commission  at  Ottawa.  Then  it 
was  learned,  in  the  working  out,  that  this 
new  taxation,  as  ultimately  happens  in 
most  cases,   could   be  "passed   on   to   the 

nmer,"  and  that  little  need  be  "ab- 
<i"  by  the  maker  of  goods.  More- 
over, this  new  external  element  served  to 
impress  the  need  for  cautious  handling 
of  their  resources,  lest  other  unforeseen 
demands  should  dissipate  them  further: 
so  the  building  up  by  Depreciation  and 
Reserve  accounts  was  stimulated  and  the 
company's  statement  was  all  the  stronger. 
Familiarity  with  this  form  of  taxation, 
too,  has  been  a  faction  in  the  friendly 
reception  accorded  it;  so,  too,  has  been 
the.  continuance  of  prosperity  among  a 
majority  of  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial houses,  and  credit  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  deeper  realization  of  the 
need  for  whole-hearted  co-operation  for 
the  winning  of  the  war. 

On  the  whole  the  investor  need  not 
worry  over  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
income  or  business  profits  taxation  upon 
the  1918  showings  of  Canadian  indus- 
tries. For  all  we  can  see  at  present,  the 
average  this  year  in  earnings  and  profits 
should  stand  up  well  against  the  high 
mark  of  1917. 

Anxiety  Over  Seed  Liens 

XX  THILE  in  the  main  the  government  has 
'  '  not  yielded  to  extreme  pressure  to 
place  an  unduly  heavy  burden  on  Can- 
adian industry,  and  probably  the  only 
notorious  case  of  individual  discrimina- 
tion has  been  the  singling  out  of  the 
C.P.R.  for  a  $7,000,000  gratuity,  Wes- 
tern legislation  is  introducing  a  rathei 
disquieting  element.  In  its  "seed,  grain" 
or  "fodder"  liens  which  are  taken  by  the 
Dominion  Government  as  security  for 
cash  advances  to  the  farmers  in  the  West, 
it  has  been  enacted  that  these  shall  take 
precedence  over  mortgages  already  held 
against  the  property.  In  other  words,  the 
government  has  destroyed  the  "First 
Mortgage"  position  which  it  itself  had 
guaranteed  to  the  trust  and  loan  and 
mortgage  corporations.  These,  on  their 
part,  had  sold  debentures  in  England  and 
France  on  the  strength  of  first  mortgage 
securities,  and  lo!  the  government  by  its 
seed  liens  has  repudiated  the  contract 
with  these  companies,  and  the  English  and 
French  investors.  The  situation  is  caus- 
ing anxiety  to  Canadian,  English  and 
French  companies  that  have  been  depen- 
dent in  the  past  for  mortgage  money  on 
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WE  ACT  AS  AGENTS  FOR 
INDIVIDUAL  EXECUTORS 

Individuals  appointed  as  Executors  of  Estates 
frequently  find  they  have  not  the  time  or  the 
experience  necessary  to  properly  administer  the 
Trust.  We  act  as  agent  for  such  Executors, 
managing  the  estate,  investing  the  funds,  col- 
lecting the  revenue,  and  remitting  it  to  the 
beneficiaries,  and  keeping  and  rendering  proper 
and  systematic  accounts.    Write  for  particulars. 
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THElAA  LEVER 

F'  SELF   FILLING  Jkf 
OUNTAINPElN 

II  the  most  recent  develop- 
ment   of    the     well-known 
"A.  A," 

Fountain  Pen 

The  lever  is  a  simple,  effec- 
tive, convenient,  filling  de- 
vice which  enables  you  to 
easily  and  neatly  fill  this  pen 
from  any  ink  bottle  or  ink 
well . 

A.  A."  Pens  are  fully  guar- 
aDteed  and  render  lone  and  con- 
tinually satisfactory  service. 

Atk  your  nearest  dealer  to  show 
you  the  "A.A."  lino. 

MODERN  PEN  COMPANY 
1 70  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Canadian  Representative 

A.    R.   MacDOUGALL   &    CO.,    LTD., 
468-474    King    St.    W.,    Toronto.    Ont. 


A  pencil  that  almost 
writes  alone 

Put  the  point  on  the  paper 
and  think.  Before  you  re- 
alize it,  your  Eldorado  will 
be  gliding  along  in  perfect 
time  with  your  thoughts. 

T^y  DIXON'S    ~ 

ELDoeadO 

is  so  smooth  that  it  makes  work 
easier,  quicker.  The  strong  leads 
save  frequent  resharpening.  . 

There  is  among  the  17  true 
degrees,  an  Eldorado  best  suited 
to  your  work.  Send  us  16  cents 
in  stamps  for  full-length  samples 
worth  double  the  money. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
Dept.  67-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Representative*: 
A.  R.  MacDOUGALL  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


If  you  want 

Canadian 

DENCIL^^TThey 

JANE'S 

SEND  25*  FOR 
F/VE  SAMPLES 

WS  CANESSONSl^Ntwwrket.Cdn. 


M 


ENUS 

PENCILS 

AFTER     you     try     them 

you'll  use  only  VENUS 

Pencils.     They're  perfect! 

17  black  degrees.  Try  VENUS 
3B  if  you  like  a  medium  soft 
degree. 

AMERICAN    LEAD    PENCIL 
COMPANY, 
240    Fifth    Ave.,    New    York 
and    Clapton,    London,    Eng. 
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investors  in  Europe,  and  they  fear  that 
this  money  will  be  withheld  in  part,  in 
future,  when  the  value  of  the  security 
offered  is  thus  deliberately  cut  down. 

Fixed  Price  for  Victory  Bonds 

THE  value  of  Victory  bonds  for  invest- 
ment purposes  has  been  touched  on 
frequently:  this  value  will  tend  to  in- 
crease year  by  year  as  current  interest 
rates  tend  to  decline.  Recent  attempts 
to  trick  investors  into  disposing  of  these 


The 

Problem  of 

Pure 

Drinking 

Water  is 

Solved 

by"PURO" 

There  is  nop 
water  problem 
in  the  Stores, 
Offices,  Factor- 
ies and  institu- 
t  i  o  n  s        which 

have    installed    "Puro"    Sanitary    Drinking 
Fountains. 

The    "Puro"    gives    a   better   water  supply    and 
outs   water  bills   15%    to   3o<&. 
They   are   simple    in    operation ;   cannot  get   out 
of  order.     The  first  cost  is  low,   and   the  upkeep 
is  nothing. 

Write  for  "PURO"  facts  and  figures 
that  mean  something  in  health, 
time  and   money. 

Manufactured  exclusively  in  Canada  bj 

Puro   Sanitary    Drinking   Fountain  Co. 

For  literature  and  Full  Information  address  Deft.  M.  M . 
151    University  Avenue,       .        Toronto,  Canada 
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Hotel  St.  Charles 

With  its  new  absolutely  fire- 
proof addition.  Entire  block 
on  Ocean  front.  The  Final 
Expression  in  hotel  appoint- 
ment, service  and  comfort. 
Always  open.  Illustrated 
literature. 

NEWLIN  HAINES  CO. 

ATLANTIC    CITY,    N.  J. 


Victory  bonds  below  their  market  value 
call  for  a  word  of  warning.  There  is  an 
assured  selling  price  for  all  these  bonds, 
5, 10,  and  20-year  denominations,  at  $97% 
for  each  bond  of  $100,  or  a  fraction  of 
multiple  thereof.  No  bond  need  be  or 
should  be  sold  for  less.  The  buying  price 
is  $98%  and  accrued  interest,  the  $1  dif- 
ference simply  being  the  commission 
charged  by  bond  dealer  or  broker  for 
selling.  A  purchase  at  98%  gives  the 
buyer  the  exact  terms  offered  in  the 
original  campaign. 


The  Birth  of  the  Truck  Age 


THE  war  has  seen  the  evolution  of 
the  airplane  from  an  experiment 
of  suicidal  possibilities  into  a  super- 
fine, highly  perfected  certainty.  It  has 
brought  almost  an  equal  degree  of  change 
and  improvement  in  other  directions. 
Consider  the  motor  truck. 

Everyone  knows  the  tremendously  im- 
portant part  that  the  motor  truck  plays 
in  the  war.  All  roads  back  of  the  battle 
lines  are  literally  black  with  trucks,  mov- 
ing up  in  lines  that  are  miles  long  with 
ammunition,  guns,  and  food.  The  motor 
transport  has  revolutionized  warfare. 

The  part  that  the  truck  plays  in  the 
war  has  spread  to  the  peace  lines.  To-day 
the  truck  is  fighting  the  battle  of  the 
Allies  on  the  white  glare  roads  of  Cali- 
fornia and  on  the  highways  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  carrying  to  the  seaboards  the 
freight  that  the  overtaxed  railroads  can- 
not draw.  It  is  making  another  link 
between  the  factory  and  the  gun,  it  has 
made  possible  a  further  speeding  up  of 
war  effort. 

In  fact,  this  matter  of  transporting 
freight  by  motor  truck  is  a  most  stupen- 
dous thing.  It  is  not  purely  a  war 
measure.  Looking  beyond  the  battlefield 
and  the  peace  conference,  men  with  vision 
glimpse  a  future  with  the  roads  covered 
with  heavily-laden  trucks,  carrying  the 
goods  of  peace.  Perhaps  the  directors  of 
railroads  feel  a  tinge  of  apprehension 
when  they  think  of  what  all  this  may 
mean — trucks  calling  at  the  factory  and 
proceeding  with  loads  by  the  most  direct 
roads  to  the  points  of  delivery.  Does  it 
mean  a  complete  reorganization  in  the 
methods  of  freight  distribution?  Are  the 
possibilities  as  boundless  as  they  seem  at 
the  present? 

It  is  a  fascinating  possibility.  It  is  not 
possible  to  assert  just  when  and  where 
the  idea  first  had  birth  but  it  has  been 
forced  into  active  use  by  the  exigencies  of 
war.  Long  before  Uncle  Sam  peeled  off 
his  coat  and  plunged  into  the  melee  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  were  feel- 
ing the  strain  and  the  traffic  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  had  attained  the  pro- 
portions of  a  serious  congestion.  When 
the  United  States  declared  war  the  situ- 
ation became  intensified.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  lay  stress  on  the  facts  of  the 
case — they  are  too  well  known.  It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  very  shortly  the  manu- 
facturer found  himself  in  a  serious 
quandary;  he  was  deluged  with  orders  but 
he  could  not  get  his  goods  moved.  The 
railroads  were  too  busy  to  give  him  other 
than  an  irregular  and  slow  service. 
Shipments  started  from  the  factory  and 
reached  their  destination  after  periods  of 
delay  that  sometimes  ran  into  months.  It 
was  an  intolerable  situation. 

To-day  a  certain  very  large  concern 
which  manufactures  tires  has  estab- 
lished a  special  driveway  from  a  point  not 


far  east  of  the  Mississippi  right  to  Boston. 
All  day  long  heavy  motor  trucks,  loaded  to 
the  capacity  point  with  tires  for  Europe, 
eat  up  the  miles  along  this  route.  The 
result  is  that  the  tires  get  to  the  seaboard 
in  record  time  and  a  valuable  war  service 
is  rendered.  This  is  but  one  instance.  All 
over  the  country  the  motor  truck  is  being 
used  to  move  freight.  And  at  that  the 
idea  is  in  its  infancy.  It  will  be  developed 
rapidly;  it  must  be  developed,  for  the 
freight  problem  is  going  to  become  stead- 
ily worse  as  the  burden  of  war  traffic 
grows  heavier.  Unless  the  manufac- 
turers can  transfer  a  large  share  of  their 
shipments  to  the  motor  truck  the  day  will 
come,  and  soon,  when  their  goods  will 
collect  dust  in  freight  sheds  or  even  in  the 
factory  shipping  rooms.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  drawn  up  a  priority  list  and 
the  industries  which  are  directly  essen- 
tial to  the  waging  of  war  are  given  pre- 
cedence. As  the  transportation  problem 
becomes  more  serious  these  essential  in- 
dustries will  get  the  right  of  way  and  the 
manufacturer  who  is  far  down  on  the  list 
— well,  he  will  turn  to  the  motor  truck. 

An  interesting  development  along  this 
line  is  the  delivery  of  new  motor  cars  by 
truck.  The  automobile  manufacturers 
discovered  that  they  absolutely  could  not 
depend  on  the  railroads  to  make  de- 
liveries for  them.  People  who  had 
ordered  cars  this  spring — they  numbered 
up  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands — would 
have  whistled  for  them  if  the  makers  had 
tried  to  ship  by  freight.  The  plan  of 
sending  by  motor  truck  was  decided  upon 
and  the  new  cars  were  moved  that  way. 
Practically  every  car  that  went  out  of 
Detroit  this  spring  did  so  on  a  motor 
truck,  neatly  covered  to  prevent  damage 
to  the  finish  and  well  protected  against 
the  elements.  Cars  were  sent  by  truck 
right  across  the  continent  as  far  as 
California.  It  was  a  most  unusual  sight, 
thousands  of  trucks  moving  out  of  De- 
troit every  day  during  the  rush  season, 
which   still  continues,  by  the  way. 

This  new  method  was  found  to  have 
many  advantages.  It  was  quicker.  It 
was  less  expensive.  It  insured  the  ar- 
rival of  the  new  car  in  perfect  condition. 
Perhaps  it  has  come  to  stay. 

Certainly  this  now  system  of  things 
makes  one  pause  and  think.  What  is  the 
probable  future  of  the  motor  truck  in 
relation  to  freight?  It  would  seem  that 
in  the  future  a  great  share  of  freight, 
certainly  on  short  hauls,  will  be  handled 
by  the  new  system.  Under  the  stimulus 
of  the  new  use,  the  evolution  of  the  truck 
is  moving  ahead  with  the  seven-league 
shoes  of  invention.  Trucks  now  cany 
tremendous  loads  and  drag  trailers  of 
equal  capacity.  They  run  smoothly  and 
surely.  They  have  become  more  powerful, 
more  sure,  more  useful.  Perhaps  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  a  truck  age! 
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That  Mysterious  Long 
Range  Gun 

//  Could  Easily  /.'<■  Duplicated,  Say 


'TMIK  activities  of  tin'  German  long  i 
A  gun  that  is  bombarding  Paris  has  ere 
an  incalculable  amount  of  interest.     Thel 
something    of    mystery    about    it — a    moi 
concealed  over  seventy  miles  away  spreading 
death    in   the   heart  of   Paris.      But  scientists 
and  military  experts  say  that  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  about  it     that  any  of  the  belliger- 
ent nations  could  build  such  guns.     The  only 
reason  the  Allies  don't  build  them  is  thai 
have  no  military  value  and  can  only  b. 
to    butcher    non-combatants.       Th. 
Ani.riran    ilescrilu's    the    construction    of    the 
gun  as  follows: 

So  far  as  the  gun  is  concerned,  the  disi 
to  which  a  ihell  of  given  caliber  and  weight 
he  thrown  depends  upon  the  velocity  with 
which  it  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the  gun;  and 
the  muzzle  velocity  depends  upon  the  size  of 
the  powder  charge,  the  mean  pressure  of  the 
powder  gases  upon  the  base  of  the  shell,  and 
the  time  during  which  this  pressure 
which  last  condition  depends  on  the  length  of 
the  bore. 

So  that  when  the  German  or  Austrian 
artillerist,  or  whoever  it  was,  had  decided  to 
use  a  9^ -inch  shell,  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
select  his  powder,  and  then  design  a  'Mo -inch 
gun  with  an  unusually  big  powder  chamber 
and  a  sufficiently  long  barrel  to  secure  a  suffi- 
ciently high  muzzle  velocity  to  carry  the  shell 
to  Paris,  a  distance  of  over  70  miles. 

The  construction  of  the  gun  would  not 
present  any  special  difficulty,  except  that  the 
groat  length  and  weight  of  the  barrel  would 
cause  it  to  sag  or  droop  at  the  muzzle.  To 
prevent  this,  the  gun  has  either  been  stiffened 
by  a  vertical  truss,  or  (and  this  is  more  likely) 
it  is  mounted  for  its  full  length  upon  the  slop- 
ing face  of  a  concrete  base,  inclined  at  43% 
degrees  -the  angle  of  elevation  which  gives 
the  greatest  range.  In  this  case,  the  gun 
can  neither  be  elevated  nor  traversed — and, 
theoretically,  the  shots  should  fall,  practically, 
in  the  same  spot.  This,  according  to  dis- 
patches is  exactly  what  is  happening — the 
dispersion  of  the  shots  being  due  to  varying 
atmospheric  conditions,  and  not  to  intelligent 
aiming  of  the  gun. 

It  is  an  odd  coincidence  that,  two  weeks  be- 
fore this  gun  made  its  appearance,  we  should 
have  drawn  attention  in  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can to  the  fact  that,  20  years  ago,  a  wire- 
wound  gun  was  designed,  whose  maximum 
range,  as  calculated  by  Colonel  Ingalls,  our 
greatest  authority  on  ballistic,  was  about  fifty 
miles.  Now,  that  gun  was  only  45  calibers,  or 
38  feet  in  length,  and  its  powder  chamber, 
though  larger  than  usual  was  not  abnormally 
large.  Its  powder  pressure  was  higher  than 
is  allowed  in  our  Army  and  Navy  guns.  The 
heat  of  the  powder  gases,  due  to  the  high 
pressure  necessary  to  secure  4,000  foot- 
seconds  velocity  was  so  great,  that  the  rifling 
would  have  been  burned  out  of  the  gun  in  a 
very  few  rounds.  In  firing  tests  of  a  previous 
5-inch  gun  of  the  Brown  type,  the  powder 
charge  was  increased  until  a  muzzle  velocity 
of  3,850  feet  per  second  was  secured;  so  that 
there  is  little  doubt  that,  with  the  10-inch 
gun  it  would  have  been  possible,  had  it  been 
put  in  the  extreme  test,  to  secure  the  calcu- 
lated maximum  muzzle  velocity  of  4,000  feet 
per  second. 

Judged  as  a  problem  of  construction,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  wire-wound  gun 
could  be  built  that  would  throw  a  9% -inch 
shell  for  a  distance  of  70  miles  or  more.  In 
the  case  of  the  45-caliber  Brown,  wire-bound 
gun  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  enlarge 
the  powder  chamber,  increase  the  number  of 
wire  windings;  lengthen  the  gun  from  45  to, 
say,  75  calibers;  stiffen  it  against  drooping  by 
means  of  a  steel  truss  or  a  vertical  plate 
girder  below  the  gun,  and  then  provide  a 
powder  that  would  give  the  necessary  mean 
pressure  to  develop  the  required  muzzle  velo- 
city. 
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To  make  your  skin  flawless — 

The   right   treatment  for  skin  blemishes 


SKIN  specialists  are  tracing  fewer 
and  fewer  troubles  to  the  blood 
— more  to  the  bacteria  and  parasites 
ihat  are  carried  into  the  pores  of  the 
skin  with  dust,  soot  and  grime. 

To  clear  your  skin  from  blemishes 
caused  by  this  powerful  and  most 
persistent  enemy,  use  regularly  the 
following  cleansing  and  antiseptic 
treatment:  — 

Try  this  treatment  tonight 

Just  before  retiring,  wash  in  your 
usual  way  with  warm  water  and 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap,  finishing 
with  a  dash  of  cold  water.  Then 
dip  the  tips  of  your  fingers  in  warm 
water  and  rub  them  on  the  cake  of 
Woodbury's  until  they  are  covered 
with  a  heavy  cream-like  lather. 
Cover  each  blemish  with  a  thick 
coat  of  this  and  leave  it  on  for  ten 
minutes.  Then  rinse  very  carefully 
with  clear,  hot  water;  then  with  cold. 

This  special  treatment,  together  with 
the  general  use  of  Woodbury's,  will 
make  your  skin  so  firm  and  active  that  it 


will  resist  the  frequent  cause  of  blemishes 
and  gradually  acquire  the  freshness  and 
(lawlessness  which  it  should  have  naturally. 

The  other  famous  Woodbury  treat- 
ments for  the  various  troubles  of  the  skin 
are  given  in  the  booklet  wrapped  around 
every  cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap. 
For  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  any  of  these 
treatments  and  for  general  cleansing  use 
for  that  time,  a  25  cent  cake  of  Wood 
bury's  is  sufficient. 

Get  a  cake  today.  Woodbury's  is  on 
sale  at  drugstores  and  toilet  goods  counters 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Send  for  sample  cake  of  soap 
with  booklet  of  famous  treat- 
ments and  samples  of  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Cream  and 
Facial  Powder 

Send  us  5  cents  for  a  sample  cake 
(enough  for  a  week  or  ten  days  of  any 
Woodbury  Facial  treatment)  together 
with  the  booklet  of  treatments, "A  Skin 
You  Love  to  Touch."  Or  for  12c  we 
will  send  you  samples  of  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap,  Facial  Cream  and  Facial 
Powder.  Address  The  Andrew  Jergens 
Co.,  Limited,  2506  Sherbrooke  Street, 
Perth,  Ontario. 


This  local  treatment,  together 
ivith  the  general  use  of 
Woodbury ' s,  'will  gradually 
clear  your  skin  of  bterni.ilns 


You  ivill    find  the   special  treatmrut 
for  keeping  your  skin  free  from  black- 
heads in  the  booklet  wrapped  around 
cake  of  Woodbury's  Facial  Soap 
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Intrigue 
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FROM  where  they  were  on  the  marble 
terrace  that  reached  from  the 
palace  to  a  little  lake — -the  Lake  of 
the  Golden  Coin — Lord  Victor  Gilfain  and 
Captain  Swinton  could  see  the  intricate 
maze  of  Darpore  City's  lights  down  on  the 
plain,  six  miles  away. 

Over  the  feather-topped  sal  forest  be- 
hind the  palace  a  gorgeous  moon  was 
flooding  the  earth  with  light,  turning  to 
ribbons  of  gold  the  circling  ripples  on  the 
jade  lake,  where  mahseer  and  burbel 
splashed  in  play. 

Rajah  Darpore  was  leaning  lazily 
against  the  fretwork  marble  balustrade 
just  where  the  ghat  steps  dipped  down 
under  the  water.  He  was  really  Prince 
Ananda,  the  shazada,  for  down  in  the  city 
of  glittering  lights  still  lived  his  father, 
the  maharajah ;  but  it  had  become  cus- 
tomary to  address  the  prince  as  rajah. 

A  servant  came  and  took  their  empty 
sherry  glasses. 

Prince  Ananda  was  saying  in  his  soft 
Oriental  voice  that  the  Oxford  training 
had  set  to  truer  rhythm :  "After  that 
gallop  up  in  the  tonga  I  always  find  it 
restful  to  come  out  here  and  have  my 
sherry  and  bitters  before  dinner." 

"It's  ripping;  I  mean  that."  And  Lord 
Victor  Gilfain  stretched  his  slim  arm  to- 
ward the  blinking  lights  of  Darpore. 

"I  hope  you're  comfortable  in  the 
bungalow,"  the  prince  said  solicitously. 
"I  hadn't  time  when  you  arrived  this 
morning  to  see  just  how  you  were  placed. 
I  haven't  any  bungalows  up  here,  either; 
they're  all  in  the  cantonments." 

"We're  fitted    up    regal,"    Lord    Victor 


Editor's  Note. — This  is  the  first  instalment 
of  a  new  serial  story  by  thai  great  favorite  of  a 
few  gears  ago,  W.  A.  Fraser,  He  won  a  well- 
deserved  reputation  as  one  of  the  very  finest  of 
Canadian  authors  and  the  reading  public  suf- 
ft  r<  d  a  loss  when  other  interests  drew  him 
away  from  letters.  Now  he  has  "come  back" — 
better  than  ever — and  in  MacLean's,  of  course. 


answered ;  "horses,  servants — every- 
thing." 

"Well,  I'm  very  glad  you  came," 
Ananda  said.  "At  Oxford  we  often 
talked  about  the  shooting  you  were  to 
have  here,  didn't  we?" 

"Rather." 

"But  I  never  thought  Earl  Craig 
would  let  you  come.  Having  lived  in 
India  in  his  younger  days,  I  fancied 
he'd  be  gun  shy  of  the  country." 

Lord  Victor  laughed.  "I  got  march- 
ing orders  from  the  gov'nor." 


'"PHE   prince  tapped  a  cigarette  on 
•*■  the  marble  rail,  lighted  it  from  the 
fireball  a  watchful  servant  glided  into 
range  with,  blew  a  puff  of  smoke  out  to- 
ward the  little  lake,  and,  with   a   smile, 
murmured  dreamily:    "I  wonder  if  I  knew 
the  girl?" 

"You  didn't,  old  chap;  though  you've 
pipped  the  gov'nor's  idea  all  right.  Swin- 
ton here  is  my  keeper;  he's  supposed  to  be 
immune." 

"Well,  you're  safe  at  Darpore.  There's 
absolutely  nobody  here  just  now.  Every- 
body's in  Calcutta." 

"I  fancy  the  gov'nor  cabled  out  to  ask 
about  that  before  he  packed  me  off."  And 
Gilfain  chuckled,  a  tribute  to  his  reputa- 
tion for  gallantry. 

"I  should  say  you're  in  good  hands, 
too."  Ananda's  white  teeth  showed  in  a 
smile  that  irritated  Swinton.  When 
Prince  Ananda  had  met  them  at  the  train 
Swinton  had  seen  his  black  eyes  narrow 
in  a  hard  look.  He  had  been  wondering 
if  the  prince  knew  his  real 
position — that  he  was  Cap- 
tain Herbert,  of  the  secret 
service.  But  that  was  im- 
possible. Probably  the 
prince  was  mistrustful  of  all 
Europeans. 

Then  Ananda  resumed,  in 
a  n  introspective  way: 
"That's  England  all  over; 
they're  as  much  afraid  of 
breaking  caste  by  marrying 
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lower  down  as  we  are  here.  In  fact" — 
Darpore  raised  his  hand  and  pointed  to 
the  distant  city — "the  maharajah  is  sit- 
ting yonder,  probably  in  his  glass  prayer 
room,  listening  to  some  wandering 
troubadour  singing  the  amorous  love 
songs  of  'Krishna  and  the  Milkmaids,'  and 
his  mind  is  quite  at  rest,  knowing  that  the 
Brahmin  caste  is  so  strong  that  it  pro- 
tects itself  in  the  way  of  misalliance." 

"But  you?"  Lord  Victor  blurted  out 
boyishly.  "Damn  it,  prince,  you  put  your 
caste  under  the  pillow  at  Oxford!" 

Ananda  laughed.  "Personally  it  is  still 
under  the  pillow.  You  see,  when  I  crossed 
the  'black  water'  I  broke  my  caste.  When 
the  time  comes  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  Darpore  state  that  I  take  it  on 
again — well,  I  may.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
the  maharajah  is  not  a  Brahmin  at  all; 
he's  something  very  much  greater,  if  he'd 
only  think  so;  he's  a  rajput  of  the  Kshatri 
caste,  the  warrior  caste." 

SWINTON,  sitting  back  in  his  chair, 
had  closed  his  eyes,  experiencing  a 
curious  pantomimic  effect  in  listening  to 
the  English  voice  leisurely  drawling  these 
curiously  startling  sentiments ;  then  when 
he  opened  them  suddenly  there  was  the 
lithe  figure  of  the  Oriental,  the  Indian 
prince.  It  didn't  ring  true;  there  was  a 
disturbing  something  about  it  that  kept 
his  nerves  tingling.  Perhaps  it  was  that 
he  had  come  to  delicately  investigate. 
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Then  commenced  a  slow,  sinuous  dance.      The  moon  shimmer  lent  a 


"And  this,"  Ananda  continued,  indicat- 
ing the  palace  and  the  sal  forest  beyond. 
"I  mean  my  desire  for  this  and  not  that" 
— and  the  ruby  point  of  his  cigarette 
enveloped  with  a  sweeping  gesture  the 
city  in  the  plain — "is  because  of  a  Raj 
Gond  cross  away  back.  They  were  primi- 
tive nature  worshippers — tiger  gods  and 
all  that.  Listen!"  He  held  up  a  finger, 
his  eyes  tense,  as  from  high  up  on  the 
hills,  deep  in  the  forest,  came  the  hoarse, 
grating  call  of  a  leopard.  Immediately 
from  just  behind  the  palace  the  call  was 
taken  up  and  answered  by  another 
leopard. 

"By  Jove!"    Gilfain  sprang  to  his  feet. 

The  prince  laughed.  "That's  one  of 
my  captives;  I've  got  quite  a  menagerie. 
We'll  see  them  in  the  day,  first  time 
you're  out.  That's  the  Raj  Gond  taint. 
I  couldn't  stand  it  down  there,  so  the 
maharajah  let  me  build  this  bungalow  up 
here.  This  whole  plateau  we're  on  con- 
tains a  buried  city.  Who  built  it  or  who 
lived  in  it  nobody  knows.  The  marble 
you  see  in  the  palace  was  all  taken  from 
the  buildings  beneath  the  roots  of  these 
sal  trees.    I'll  show  you  something;  we've 


got  time  before  the  others  arrive  for 
dinner." 

He  led  the  two  men  down  wide,  marble 
steps  to  the  water's  edge,  and  indicated  a 
cable,  the  end  of  which,  coming  up  out  of 
the  lake,  crept  into  the  bank  beneath  a 
large  marble  slab. 

"What's  it  attached  to?"  Lord  Victor 
asked. 

"This  lake  is  artificial.  If  it  were  day- 
light, and  we  were  up  on  the  bank,  we 
could  see  seven  of  them.  The  story  of 
this  cable  runs  that  when  the  king  of  this 
city  that  is  buried  was  dying  be  com- 
manded that  all  his  jewels  and  weapons 
and  his  body  be  placed  in  a  golden  boat 
and  sunk  in  the  centre  of  this  lake.  They 
say  the  boat  is  attached  to  the  other 
end  of  this  cable;  I  don't  know." 

"Has  anybody  ever  tried  to  pull  it  up?" 
Swinton  asked,  still  feeling  that  he  was 
helping  on  the  pantomime. 

"Yes;  once  an  avaricious  nawab  got 
together  several  elephants  and  many  men, 
and,  fastening  to  the  cable,  started  to  puli 
the  boat  up.  It  came  easily  at  first,  but 
just  when  they  all  got  very  careless  and 
were  starting  to  rush  it  the  magic  thing 


slipped  back,  pulling  them  in,  and  they 
were  all  drowned.  There's  a  legend  that 
if  a  holy  man  stands  here  at  midnight  of 
a  full  moon  when  the  mhowa  tree  is  in 
bloom,  with  the  three  sacred  sapphires  of 
our  mythology  in  his  hand,  the  king  will 
rise  in  his  golden  boat  if  the  holy  man  has 
been  ordained  of  the  gods  to  be  a  leader 
of  his  people." 

BACK  on  the  terrace,  Prince  Ananda 
asked:  Were  you  in  the  service  out 
here,  captain?"  Very  inconsequential  was 
the  tone  of  this  query  that  was  so  pointed 
in  reality. 

"I  was  on  the  Bombay  side  for  a  time; 
my  health  petered  out,  and  I  had  to  go 
back  to  Belati." 

"I  see  the  lights  of  Major  Finnerty's 
dogcart  coming  up  the  hill;"  Ananda  an- 
nounced. 

"Coming  to  dinner  with  us — any  ladies, 
prince?"  Lord  Victor  queried. 

"No;  this  is  what  I  call  a  pilkana  or 
play  dinner.  After  we've  dined  I'm  going 
to  show  you  some  Indian  tamasha.  I 
asked    Finnerty    because   he's    great   on 
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touch  of  unreality  to  the   elfin  form. 

these  jungle  friends  of  mine — should  be 
able  to  find  you  some  tiger;  I  don't  shoot." 

The  moon  showed  an  apologetic  smile 
curving  the  lips  clear  of  his  brilliant 
white  teeth  as  Ananda,  turning  to  Swin- 
ton,  added:  "I  never  kill  any  of  them 
myself;  I'm  a  Buddhist  in  that  way." 

"Do  you  believe  in  reincarnation, 
pnnce?"  Gilfain  questioned. 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  believe  in  anything 
that's  not  demonstrable;  but  I  do  know 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  not  take  life. 
Finnerty  is  the  government  keddah  sahib 
here,  and  I'm  going  to  ask  his  help  in 
giving  you  some  sport,  Gilfain.  My  priv- 
ate archaeologist,  Doctor  Boelke,  is  com- 
ing for  dinner  also.  The  trouble  about 
him  is  the  more  he  drinks  the  more 
Teutonically  sombre  he  becomes." 

The  prince  excused  himself,  saying: 
"I  think  they're  pretty  well  coming  to- 
gether." 

The  two  men  could  hear  a  heavy  tonga 
clatter  up,  followed  by  the  light,  whirring 
grind  of  dogcart  wheels  and  a  medley  of 
voices.  As  a  group  came  through  the 
palace,  Swinton  could  hear  the  heavy 
guttural    of    a    German's    "Ach,    Gott!" 


about   something   un pleas- 
ing. 

There  was  a  brief  intro- 
duction and  an  immediate 
departure  to  the  dining 
room. 

Ar'TKK  dinner,  as  they 
**  sat  at  little  tables  on 
the  moonlit  terrace  over 
their  coffee  and  cheroots, 
•Major  Finnerty,  taking 
from  his  pocket  an  oval 
stone  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg,  said:  "I've  got  a  curi- 
osity, prince;  I  wonder  if 
you  can  read  the  inscrip- 
tion on  it." 

"What  is  it,  major?" 
Darpore  asked  as  he  held 
it  toward  an  electric  lamp 
on  the  table. 

"It's  a  very  fine  sapphire 
in  the  rough.  Where  the 
end  has  been  cut  it  is  of  the 
deepest  pigeon  blue." 

"I  can't  read  the  charac- 
ters because  they  are 
Persian,  and  I  only  know 
the  Devanagari,  but  Pro- 
fessor Boelke  can,"  and 
Ananda  passed  it  to  the 
German. 

"Yea,  it  is  Persian," 
Doctor  Boelke  said.  With 
a  pencil  he  wrote  on  a  piece 
of  paper  some  strange- 
looking  characters.  "It 
means  Rikaz,  and  is  noth- 
ing of  mystery." 

Swinton,  who  was  watch- 
ing the  German's  eyes,  felt 
that  they  were  passing 
some  hidden  meaning  to 
the  prince. 

"liikan  means  a  mine," 
Doctor  Boelke  continued; 
"a  place  vhere  stones  or 
metal  are  found;  dot's  all." 
Swinton  intercepted  the 
stone  on  its  way  back,  and, 
after  examining  it,  passed 
it  on. 

"Dot  is  a  big  sapphire, 
major,"  Boelke  said; 
"vhere  did  you  get  it?  And 
for  vat  is  der  hole  on  der 
odder  end  from  der  inscrip- 
tion?" 

"It's  a  curious  story," 
Finnerty  answered.  "A 
jungle  htthni — female  elephant — came 
down  out  of  the  forest  and  walked  right 
in  on  us,  by  Jove!  I'll  describe  Burra 
Moti ;  that's  what  we  call  her,  the  Big 
Pearl.  She's  a  female  with  large  tusks; 
she  has  four  toes  on  each  hind  foot  and 
I  haven't  another  elephant  that  has  more 
than  three.  She's  different  in  other  ways; 
has  two  fingers  on  the  end  of  her  trunk 
instead  of  one;  she  has  immense  ears 
and  a  hollow  back;  she  never  lies  down." 
Doctor  Boelke  leaned  forward,  adjusted 
his  big  glasses,  and  said:  "My  friend,  you 
haf  described  an  African  elephant." 

"Yes,"  the  major  answered;  "that's 
what  Burra  Moti  is." 

"I  admit  it's  some  mystery,"  Finnerty 
said  slowly;  "it  has  bothered  me.  All  I 
know  is  that  Burra  Moti,  who  is  un- 
doubtedly an  African,  came  down  out  of 
the  jungle  to  the  keddah  because  she  was 
going  to  calve.  What  taught  her  that 
she'd  be  safe  with  her  calf  in  the  keddah 
I  don't  know;  where  she  came  from  I 
don't  know.  Around  her  neck  was  a  strap 
of  sambur  skin  to  which  was  attached  a 
bell,  and  morning  and  evening,  at  a  cer- 
tain hour,  Burra  Moti  would  reach  up 


with  her  trunk  and  ring  the  bell.  Last 
evening  the  mahout  didn't  hear  it  at  the 
usual  hour— eight  o'clock — so  he  went 
down  to  where  Burra  Moti  stood  under  a 
big  tamarind  tree  and  found  a  native — 
looked  to  be  a  hillman — crushed  flat  where 
she  had  put  her  big  foot  on  him.  Beside 
him  lay  the  bell,  and  the  strap  had  been 
cut  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  bell  was 
flattened  out  of  shape,  Moti  in  her  rage 
evidently  stepped  on  it.  The  clapper  of 
that  bell  was  this  sapphire,  hung  by  the 
little  hole  in  the  end." 

"By  Jove!"  Lord  Victor  ejaculated,  "my 
gov'nor  would  give  a  few  sous  for  that 
sapphire;  he's  entirely  daffy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Indian  curios." 

"If  it's  for  sale,  I'll  give  a  thousand 
rupees  for  it,  major,"  the  prince  added. 

"I've  got  to  fix  that  bell  up  again  for 
Burra  Moti,"  Finnerty  answered;  "she's 
been  in  a  towering  rage  all  day — keeps 
slipping  her  trunk  up  to  her  neck  like  a 
woman  looking  for  a  necklace  she  has 
lost." 

"Oh,  I  say!"  Gilfain  expostulated. 
"Rather  tallish  order,  old  chap,  don't  you 
think?    Almost  too  deuced  human,  what?" 

IV  | AJOR  FINNERTY  turned  in  his  lei- 
•L'*  surely  way  to  Gilfain:  "If  a  chap 
spends  several  years  with  elephants  he'll 
come  devilish  near  believing  in  reincar- 
nation, my  young  friend."  Then,  ad- 
dressing Darpore  more  particularly,  he 
added:  "I  want  to  tell  you  one  extraor- 
dinary thing  Burra  Moti  did  when  her  calf 
was  born.  The  little  one  was  as  though  it 
were  dead,  not  breathing.  With  her 
front  foot  the  mother  pressed  the  calf's 
chest  in  and  out  gently — artificial  respir- 
ation if  you  like,  gentlemen — and  kept  it 
up  until  the  calf  breathed  naturally.  But 
I'm  sorry  to  say  the  little  one  died  next 
day." 

Swinton  waited  for  some  comment  on 
the  sapphire-clappered  bell.  He  now 
asked:  "Do  you  suppose,  major,  it  was 
just  a  bell  that  the  thief  wanted?" 

"No;  that  native  had  never  been  seen 
around  the  lines  before.  It's  not  likely 
he  would  slip  into  a  strange  place  and 
take  chances  of  being  killed  for  a  thing 
of  not  much  value — a  bell." 

"Perhaps  it's  one  of  those  bally  sacred 
things,"  Lord  Victor  interjected. 

Swinton  saw  Ananda's  eyes  send  a 
swift  glance  to  the  German's  face. 

"Well,"  Finnerty  said  meditatively,  "I 
think  the  thief  knew  of  the  sapphire  stone 
in  that  bell,  and  it  may  have  belonged  to 
some  temple;  I  mean  Burra  Moti  may 
have  been  a  sacred  elephant." 

"If  that  were  the  case,"  Darpore  ob- 
jected, "they'd  come  and  claim  the  ele- 
phant." 

"The  stone  being  in  the  rough,  there 
must  be  a  mine  near  where  the  elephant 
was  equipped  with  the  bell,"  Swinton 
suggested. 

"I  had  an  idea,"  Finnerty  said,  "that 
if  I  rode  Burra  Moti  off  into  the  jungle 
and  let  her  drift  she  might  go  back  to 
where  she  came  from;  I  might  find  the 
mine  that  way." 

AS  Finnerty  ceased  speaking,  the  high- 
pitched  voice  of  a  woman  singing 
floated  down  to  them  from  higher  up  on 
the  hill.  Ananda  clapped  his  hands;  a 
servant  slipped  from  a  door  in  the  palace, 
and,  salaaming  deeply,  listened  to  an 
order  from  the  prince.  When  he  re- 
entered the  palace  the  row  of  lights  that 
had  illumined  the  terrace  went  out,  leav- 
ing the  sitters  in  the  full  glamour  of  a 
glorious  moon. 

Ananda  made  a  gesture  toward  the  hilh 
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Then   that  old  villain  changes  himself   into  a  tiger. 


from  which  the  weird  chant  came.  "That 
is  the  Afghan  love  song,"  he  explained. 
"The  girl  represents  a  princess  who  was 
in  love  with  a  common  soldier.  After  a 
great  battle  she  went  out  on  the  plain, 
searching  for  him  among  the  wounded 
and  slain;  so  now  this  girl  will  come  down 
in  her  singing  search." 

The  listeners  could  now  make  out  the 
weird  music  of  the  many-stringed  fiddle 
that  a  companion  played  as  accompani- 
ment to  the  girl's  voice.  The  prince 
swept  his  hand  toward  the  great  disk  of 
silver  that  had  lifted  above  the  sal  trees, 
saying:  "My  people  believe  that  lumin- 
ous, dead  planet  up  there  is  the  soul  of 
Purusha,  Brahm  the  Creator;  fitting  light 
for  the  path  of  a  princess  who  is  singing 
out  of  the  desolation  of  her  soul." 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  wailing 
plaint  of  the  girl  looking  for  her  dead 
soldier.  Once  its  vibrant  tone  stirred  the 
leopard  in  his  cage,  and  he  called: 
"Wough-wa,  wough-wa,  wah!" 

"That's  'Pard's'  mating  call,"  the 
prince  explained.  "Even  he,  jungle  devil, 
feels  something  in  that  love  song — in  the 
sorrowing  voice  that  does  not  anger  him." 


A  peacock,  wakened  from  his  sleep  by 
the  leopard,  sent  out  a  warning  call  to 
jungle  dwellers  that  a  killer  was  afoot. 
"Meough,  meough,  meough!"  he  cried  in 
shrill  discordancy. 

The  song  of  love  search  drifted  in  from 
the  sal  trees,  through  the  mango  tope  be- 
yond the  palace,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Golden  Coin,  and  up  the  ghat 
to  the  terrace. 

In  the  moonlight  the  girl's  face,  as 
she  came  slowly  up  the  steps,  was  beau- 
tiful :  her  grace  of  movement  was  ex- 
quisite. Followed  by  the  musician,  she 
passed  along  the  terrace  with  no  notice 
of  the  prince  or  his  guests.  At  the  far 
end,  she  dropped  to  her  knees  beside  a 
figure  that  had  lain  there — her  slain 
soldier  lover.  She  lifted  his  head  into  her 
lap,  and  the  song  rose  in  an  intensity  of 
lament;  then  it  died  down  to  a  croon;  the 
desolate  woman's  head  drooped  until  her 
luxuriant  hair  shrouded  the  soldier's  face. 
Suddenly  the  crooning  chant  was  stilled; 
the  girl's  face  thrust  up  through  its  veil 
of  hair,  and  the  eyes,  showing  a  gleam  of 
madness  in  the  moonlight,  swept  the  vault 
above. 


"She  has  become  crazed  by  the 
death  of  her  lover,"  the  prince  ex- 
plained softly.  As  the  girl  com- 
menced a  low  chant  he  added:  "She 
now  asks  of  the  gods  what  she  must 
do  to  receive  back  his  life.  She  thinks, 
in  her  madness,  they  answer  that  if 
she  dances  so  that  it  pleases  Krishna 
the  soldier  will  be  restored  to  life." 

TENDERLY  the  girl  laid  the  head 
of  her  lover  down,  kissing  him 
on  the  staring  eyes,  and  then  com- 
menced a  slow,  sinuous  dance,  the 
violin,  with  its  myriad  wire  strings, 
pulsating  with  sobs.  The  soft,  en- 
veloping moon  shimmer  lent  a  mystic 
touch  of  unreality  to  the  elfin  form 
that  seemed  to  float  in  rhythmic 
waves  against  the  dark  background 
of  the  sal  forest.  Faster  and  faster 
grew  the  dance,  more  and  more  weird 
the  wail  of  the  violin,  and  the  plaint 
from  the  girl  for  her  lover's  life  be- 
came a  frenzied  cry.  Now  she  had 
failed;  her  strength  was  gone;  death 
still  held  in  its  cold  fingers  the  heart 
of  her  lover;  she  reeled  in  exhausted 
delirium,  but,  as  she  would  have 
fallen,  the  lover  rose  from  death  and 
caught  her  to  his  breast. 

But  the  gift  of  the  gods — his  life — 
had  been  but  transitional — a  bitter 
mockery — for  the  princess  lay  dead 
against  his  pulsing  heart.  Smother- 
ing the  unresponsive  eyes  and  lips 
with  kisses,  he  gently  placed  the  girl 
upon  the  ground,  and,  standing  erect, 
defied  the  gods — called  them  to  com- 
bat. 

Prince  Ananda  interpreted  the 
words  and  gestures  of  the  gladiator 
as  the  moonlight  painted  in  gold  and 
copper  his  bronze  form. 

In  answer  to  his  challenge  a  sin- 
ister form  glided  from  the  shadow  of 
the  wall. 

"Bhairava,  the  evil  black  god,  who 
rides  abroad  at  night,"  Ananda  ex- 
plained, adding,  as  the  combat  began: 
"They  are  two  Punjabi  wrestlers. 
The  lover  is  Balwant  Singh,  which 
means  'Strong  Lion';  Bhairava, 
whom  you  see  is  so  grotesquely  paint- 
ed black,  is  Jai  Singh,  'Lion  of  Vic- 
tory.' " 

The  struggle  was  Homeric,  as  Bal- 
want Singh,  the  muscles  on  his  back 
rising  in  ridges,  strove  to  conquer  the 
black  god.  In  vain  his  strength,  for 
the  god,  sinuous  as  a  serpent,  slipped  from 
the  lover's  grasp  with  ease.  At  last  Jai 
Singh's  black  arm  lay  across  the  lover's 
throat,  anchored  to  the  shoulder  by  a  hand 
grip;  there  was  a  quick  twist  to  the  arm,  a 
choking  gasp  from  Balwant  Singh,  and, 
with  startling  suddenness,  he  was  on  his 
back,  both  shoulders  pinned  to  the  mat. 

The  tragic  drama  was  at  an  end.  The 
lover,  slain  by  the  gods  he  had  defied,  lay 
beside  his  dead  princess. 

"Ripping!"  Lord  Victor  cried.  "In 
Drury  Lane  that  would  cause  no  end  of  a 
sensation  as  a  pantomine.  Hello!  By 
Jove!  I  say!" 

FOR  even  as  the  young  man  cackled, 
some  heavy  shadow,  some  mystic  trick 
of  the  Orient,  had  faded  from  their  eyes 
the  three  figures  of  the  drama. 

Prince  Ananda,  with  a  soft  laugh  at 
Gilfain's  astonishment,  said:  "Bharitava, 
the  evil  god,  has  spirited  the  lover  and  the 
princess  away." 

"My  friends,  dot  to  me  brings  of  im- 
portance a  question,"  Doctor  Boelke  com- 
mented. "How  is  it  dot  a  few  English- 
men rule  hundreds  of  millions,  and  we  see 
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dot  der  Hindus  are  stronger  as  der  white 
man;  no  Englishman  could  wrestle  those 
men." 

"I  fancy  it's  hardly  a  question  of  what 
we  call  brute  force  where  England  gov- 
erns," Swinton  claimed. 

"Oh,  of  course!"   And   Doctor   Boelke 

laughed.     "England  alvays  ruling  people 

use  of  philanthropy.     Ah,  yes,  I  hear 

"Do  you  mean  to  say.  sir" — and  Lord 
Victor's  voice  was  pitched  to  a  high  treble 
of  indignation — "that  we  have  no 
wrestlers  at  home  as  good  as  these  Hindu 
chaps?  Damn  it,  sir,  it's  rot!  A  man  like 
Fitzalban,  who  was  at  Oxford  in  my  last 
year,  would  simply  disjoint  these  chaps 
like  wooden  dolls." 

The  doctor  puffed  his  billowy  cheeks  in 
disdain,  and  Finnerty  contributed: 
"Don't  underrate  these  Punjabi  wrestlers, 
my  young  friend;  there  are  devilish  few 
professionals  even  who  can  take  a  fall  out 
of  them." 

"The  major  should  know,"  and  Darpore 
nodded  pleasantly;  "he  has  grappled  with 
the  best  that  come  out  of  the  Punjab." 

Gilfain,  his  spirit  still  ruffled  by  the 
Prussian's  sneer  at  England,  declared 
peevishly:  "I  wish  there  was  a  chance  to 
test  the  bally  thing;  I'd  bet  a  hundred 
pounds  on  the  Englishman,  even  if  I'd 
never  seen  him  wrestle.'' 

Boelke,  with  a  sibilant  smack  of  his  lips, 
retorted:  "You  are  quite  safe,  my  young 
frient,  with  your  hundred  pounds  because, 
you  see,  there  is  no  Englishman  here  to 
put  der  poor  Hindu  on  his  back." 

"I'm  not  quite  so  sure  about  that,  Herr 
Doctor." 

Boelke  turned  in  his  chair  at  the  de- 
liberate, challenging  tone  of  Finnerty's 
voice.  He  looked  at  the  major,  then  gave 
vent  to  an  unpleasant  laugh. 

"There  is  one  thing  a  Britisher  does  not 
allow  to  pass — a  sneer  at  England  by  a 
German."  Finnerty  hung  over  the  word 
"German." 

"Veil,"  the  doctor  asked  innocently, 
"you  vill  prove  I  am  wrong  by  wrestling 
der  Punjabi,  or  are  we  to  fight  a  duel?" 
And  again  came  the  disagreeable  laugh. 

"If  the  prince  has  no  objection,  I  don't 
know  why  I  shouldn't  take  a  fall  out  of 
one  of  these  chaps.  It's  a  game  I'm  very 
fond  of." 

"And,  Herr  Doctor,  I'll  have  you  on  for 
the  hundred,"  Lord  Victor  cried  eagerly. 

"Just  as  you  like,  major,"  the  prince 
said.  "There'll  be  no  loss  of  caste,  espe- 
cially if  we  sit  on  our  sporting  friend  over 
there  and  curb  his  betting  propensities." 

"Right  you  are,  rajah,"  Finnerty  con- 
curred. "We  wrestle  just  to  prove  that 
Britain  is  not  the  poor  old  effete  thing  the 
Heir  Doctor  thinks  she  is." 

DRINCE  ANANDA  sent  for  his  secre- 
*  tary,  Baboo  Chunder  Sen,  and  when 
the  baboo  came  said:  "Ask  Jai  Singh  if 
he  would  like  to  try  a  fall  with  the  major 
sahib." 

Balwant  Singh  came  back  with  the 
baboo  when  he  had  delivered  this  mes- 
sage. Salaaming,  he  said:  "Huzoor,  the 
keddah  sahib  has  his  name  in  our  land, 
the  Land  of  the  Five  Rivers.  We  who  call 
men  of  strength  brothers  say  that  he  is 
one  of  us.  No  one  from  my  land  has  come 
back  boasting  that  he  has  conquered  the 
sahib.  Jai  Singh,  in  the  favor  of  the 
gods,  has  achieved  to  victory  over  me,  so 
Jai  Singh  will  meet  with  the  sahib." 

"Fine!"  Finnerty  commented.  I'll  need 
wrestling  togs,  prince." 

"The  baboo  will  take  you  to  my  room 
and  get  a  suit  for  you." 

Finnerty  put  the  sapphire  in  a  silver 
cigarette  box  that  was  on  the  table,  say- 


ing: "I'll  leave  this  here,"  and  followed 
Chunder  Sen  into  the  palace. 

"Devilish  sporting,  I  call  it;  Finnerty 
is  Irish,  but  he's  a  Britisher,"  Gilfain  pro- 
claimed. "  He'll  jolly  well  play  rugby  with 
your  friends,  Herr  Boekle." 

"In  my  country  ve  do  not  shout  until  der 
victory  is  obtained;  ve  vill  see,"  and  the 
doctor  puffed  noisily  at  his  cheroot. 

But  the  fish  eyes  of  the  professor  were 
conveying  to  Prince  Ananda  malevolent 
messages,  Swinton  fancied.  The  whole 
thing  had  left  a  disturbing  impression  on 
his  mind;  Boelke's  manner  suggested  a 
prearrangement  with  the  prince. 

The  doctor's  unpleasing  physical  con- 
tour would  have  furnished  strong  evidence 
against  him  on  any  charge  of  moral 
obliquity.  He  sat  on  the  chair  like  a 
large-paunched  gorilla,  his  round  head 
topping  the  fatty  mound  like  a  cocoanut. 
His  heavy-jowled  face  held  a  pair  of  cold, 
fishy  eyes;  coarse  hair  rose  in  an  aggres- 
sive hedge  from  the  seamed,  low  forehead, 
and  white  patches  showed  through  the 
iron-gTay  thatch  where  little  nicks  had 
been  made  in  the  scalp  by  duelling  swords 
at  Heidelberg.  He  was  a  large  man,  but 
the  suggestion  of  physical  strength  was 
destroyed  by  a  depressing  obeseness. 

A  tall,  fine-looking  rajput  came  across 
the  terrace  toward  Darpore. 

"Ah,  Darna  Singh,"  the  prince  greeted, 
rising;  "you  are  just  in  time  to  see  a 
ktukti  that  will  delight  your  warrior 
heart.  This  is  my  brother-in-law,  Nawan 
Darna  Singh,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
Swinton  and  Gilfain  and  repeating  their 
entitled  nam*-.. 

The  rajput  salaamed  with  grave  dig- 
nity, saying  the  honor  pleased  him. 

"Have   a    seat,"    Ananda   proffered. 

"I  have  intruded,  rajah,"  Darna 
Sin<"h  explained,  "because  there  is 
trouble  at  the  temple.  The  mahanta  is 
at  the  gate " 

"Show  him  in,  Darna.  I  can't  see  him 
privately  just  now;  the  keddah  sahib 
and  Jai  Singh  are  going  to  make 
kushti." 

TX'HILE  the  rajput  went  to  the  gate  for 

'  '        the  mahanta.  Prince  Ananda  said 

apologetically:  "Even  a  prince  must  show 

deference  to  the  keeper  of  the  temple." 

Darna  Singh  returned,  accompanied  by 
an  animated  skeleton  of  mummy  hue. 
Draping  the  skin-covered  bones  was  a 
loin  cloth  and  a  thread  that  hung 
diagonally  from  one  shoulder  to  the 
waist. 

With  a  deen  salaam,  the  mahanta, 
trembling  with  indignation,  panted: 
"Dharama  comes  in  the  morning  with 
his  Buddhistic  devils  to  desecrate  the 
temple  by  placing  in  it  that  brass  Bud- 
dha— accursed  image! — he  has  brought 
from  the  land  of  Japan." 

"Ah!"  The  exclamation  was  from 
Lord  Victor  as  Finnerty  appeared. 

"Here,  Darna."  Ananda  cried,  "hold 
the  mahanta  till  this  is  over;  I  don't 
want  to  miss  it." 

Darna  Singh  led  the  Brahmin  beyond 
the  table  at  which  the  sahibs  were 
grouped,  explaining  that  Prince  Ananda 
would  speak  to  him  presently. 

NOW  Finnerty,  coming  into  the  light, 
slipped  a  robe  from  his  shoulders 
and  stood  beside  Jai  Singh,  looking  like 
a  sculptured  form  of  ivory. 

Swinton  caueht  his  breath  in  a  gasp 
of  admiration;  he  had  never  seen  such  a 
suDerb  being.  Jai  Singh,  who  a  moment 
before  had  seemed  of  matchless  mold, 
now  suffered  bv  comparison.  Each  move 
of  the  Irishman  was  like  the  shifting  of  a 
supple    gladiator.      The    shoulders,    the 


loins,  the  overlapping  muscles  of  his 
arms  were  like  those  of  Hercules. 

Lord  Victor  was  muttering:  "My 
word!  Poor  old  decadent  England — 
what!" 

Several  times  as  he  sat  there  Swinton 
had  felt  vibrant  thrills,  as  if  eyes  that 
blazed  with  intensity  were  on  him,  and 
always  as  he  had  turned  in  answer  to 
the  unseen  influence  he  had  instinctively 
looked  to  a  jalousied  balcony  above  them. 
Now  he  caught  the  glint  of  white  fingers 
between  the  leaves  of  the  lattice  as  if  a 
hand  vibrated  them.  He  could  have 
sworn  Finnerty's  erect  head  had  drooped 
in  recognition. 

From  the  first  grapple  there  was  evi- 
dent savagery  on  the  part  of  Jai  Singh. 
He  had  toyed  leisurely  with  Balwant; 
now  he  bore  in  like  a  savage  beast. 

"By  gad."  Lord  Victor  growled  once. 
"That  Hindu  bounder  is  fighting  foul!" 

Finnerty  had  gone  to  his  hands  and 
knees  in  defence.  The  Punjabi,  lying 
along  the  arched  back,  thrust  his  right 
hand  under  the  major's  armpit  as  if 
seeking  for  a  half  nelson;  but  his  hand, 
creeping  up  to  the  neck,  straightened  out 
to  thrust  two  fingers  into  Finnerty's 
nostrils,  the  big  thumb  wedged  against 
the  latter's  windpipe.  In  a  flash  the 
white  man  was  in  a  vise,  for  Jai  Singh 
had  gripped  the  wrist  of  his  fouling  arm 
with  his  left  hand,  and  was  pressing  the 
forearm  upon  the  back  of  his  opponent's 
neck. 

In  his  foul  endeavor  Jai  Singh  had  lost 
defence.  A  hand  took  him  by  the  left 
wrist,  a  corkscrew  twist  broke  his  hold, 
and  he  commenced  to  go  over  forward  in 
tortured  slowness,  drawn  by  the  wrack- 
ing pain  of  his  twisted  joints.  One  of 
his  shoulder  blades  lay  against  the  mat 
when,  by  a  mighty  wrench,  he  freed  his 
wrist  and  pirouetted  on  his  round  bullet 
head  clear  of  Finnerty's  clutch. 

Again,  as  they  stood  hand  to  shoulder, 
making  a  feint  as  if  to  grapple,  Jai 
Singh  tried  a  foul.  The  heel  of  Fin- 
nerty's palm,  thrust  with  dynamic  force 
upward,  caught  him  under  the  chin  with 
such  power  that  he  all  but  turned  a 
complete  somersault  backward. 

This  was  too  much  for  Lord  Victor. 
With  a  cry  of  "Well  bowled,  old  top!" 
he  sprang  to  his  feet,  in  his  excitement 
careening  his  glass  of  whisky  and  soda, 
the  liquid  splashing  across  the  fat  legs 
of  Doctor  Boelke. 

Like  a  hippopotamus  emerging  from  a 
pool,  Boelke  reared  upward;  the  table, 
at  a  thrust  from  his  hand,  reeled  grog- 
gily  on  its  frail  legs  and  then  volplaned, 
shooting  its  contents  over  the  marble 
floor. 

"Never  mind,"  Prince  Ananda  ad- 
monished; "leave  it  to  the  servants." 

FINNERTY  was  wrestling  with  caution 
— waiting  for  the  inevitable  careless 
chance  that  would  give  him  victory. 

Jai  Singh's  foul  tactics  confirmed 
Swinton's  suspicion  that  the  bout  was 
a  prearranged  plot;  the  Punjabi  was 
acting  under  orders.  The  captain  had 
served  in  the  Punjab  and  knew  that 
native  wrestlers  were  not  given  to  such 
practices.  He  watched  Prince  Ananda, 
but  the  latter's  immobile  face  gave  no 
sign  of  disapproval. 

A  startled  gasp  from  Lord  Victor 
caused  him  to  look  at  the  wrestlers.  He 
had  seen  enough  of  wrestling  to  know 
what  had  happened.  Jai  Singh's  weight 
rested  on  one  leg  he  had  crooked  behind 
Finnerty's  knee  joint,  and  he  was  pulling 
up  against  this  wedge  the  major's  foot 
by  a  hold  on  the  big  toe.  It  was  a  barred 
hold  in  amateur  wrestling;  a  chance  to 
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administer  pain,  instead  of  an  exhibition 
of  strength  or  agility.  The  captain  felt, 
with  a  sense  of  defeat,  that  Finnerty 
must  yield  to  the  pain  or  have  his  leg 
broken. 

There  was  a  hideous  grin  of  triumph 
on  the  face  of  Jai  Singh.  Then,  almost 
before  Swinton's  brain  could  register 
these  startling  things,  the  leer  of  victory 
vanished;  the  Punjabi's  lips  framed  some 
startled  cry,  his  hands  fell  to  his  side, 
his  torso  drooped  forward,  and  he  col- 
lapsed as  though  his  legs  were  paralyzed. 

Finnerty  half  rose  and  turned  the 
Punjabi  over  on  his  back,  pressing  his 
shoulders  to  the  mat;  then  he  took  the 
black  nose  between  finger  and  thumb 
and  tweaked  it. 

"Topping!  Ripping!"  Gilfain  shouted 
the  words.    "It  was  coming  to  the  cad!" 

The  others  sat  numbed  to  silence  by 
the  extraordinary  suddenness  of  the  col- 
lapse. Each  one  understood  the  debas- 
ing retribution  the  keddah  sahib  had 
meted  out  to  his  foul-fighting  opponent. 

Swinton,  watching,  saw  consternation 
pale  the  heavy-jowled  face  of  the  Prus- 


sian. The  debonair  air  had  fallen  away 
from  the  prince.  To  hide  his  chagrin  he 
called  Darna  Singh  to  bring  the  mahanta 
to  him.  He  spoke  rapidly  in  a  low  voice 
to  the  priest,  and  when  he  had  finished, 
the  latter  departed,  accompanied  by 
Darna  Singh. 

WHEN  Finnerty  came  back  to  them 
Prince  Ananda  had  regained  his 
sang-froid;  he  smiled  a  greeting,  holding 
out  his  hand,  and  said:  "You  deserve  to 
win." 

"I  should  say  so!"  Gilfain  added. 
"That  rotter  would  have  been  mobbed  at 
a  bout  in  London." 

Boelke  mumbled:  "You  are  very 
strong,  major." 

Finnerty,  peeping  into  the  silver  box 
that  had  been  replaced  by  the  servants 
on  the  table,  asked:  "Any  of  you  chaps 
got  that  bell  clapper?     I  left  it  here." 

Nobody  had:  nobody  knew  anything 
about  it.  Instinctively  each  one  felt  his 
pockets  to  be  sure  that,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  struggle,  he  hadn't  put  it 
away;    then   each   one  remembered   that 


he  hadn't  seen  it  since  the  major  de- 
posited it  in  the  silver  box. 

"The  table  was  upset,"  Swinton  said. 
"Look  on  the  floor." 

Even  Prince  Ananda  joined  in  the 
search.  Then  the  servants  were  ques- 
tioned. They  knew  nothing  of  its 
whereabouts;  all  denied  that  they  had 
seen  the  keddah  sahib  put  it  in  the  box. 

A  little  constraint  crept  into  the 
search.  Prince  Ananda's  brother-in-law 
and  the  temple  priest  had  been  there  and 
had  departed;  the  prince's  servants  had 
been  going  and  coming. 

"It  may  have  rolled  off  the  terrace 
into  the  water,"  Prince  Ananda  sug- 
gested. "In  the  morning  I'll  have  the 
lake  searched  at  this  point." 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  Finnerty  de- 
clared. 

"It  does,  my  dear  major,"  Ananda  ob- 
jected. "I'll  put  pressure  on  the  ser- 
vants, for  I'm  very  much  afraid  one  of 
them  has  stolen  it.  At  any  rate,  you've 
been  looted  in  my  house,  and  if  I  don't 
find  your  sapphire  you  shall  have  the 
Continued  on  page  96 
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ND"  instead  of  "or"  must  be  the 
watchword  of  Canada  in  these 
days.  Our  duty  is  not  to  send 
food  "or"  men  but  food  "and"  men.  That 
sums  up,  I  think,  the  situation  which  made 
necessary  the  new  man-power  regulations. 

I  can  speak  for  myself,  and  I  think,  in 
this  respect,  for  my  colleagues;  the  one 
clear  pledge  which  the  government  made 
to  the  country ,  the  one  clear  mandate  the 
government  received  from  the  country, 
was  that  our  four  divisions  at  the  front 
should  be  maintained  up  to  strength  by 
the  provision  of  adequate  reinforcements. 

It  is  impossible  to  regard  too  gravely 
the  immediate  character  of  the  crisis  that 
confronts  the  Allies.  We  cannot  consider 
the  issue  in  the  light  of  the  situation  that 
existed  a  year  ago.  We  cannot  consider 
it  in  the  light  of  conditions  existing  even 
when  the  Canadian  Parliament  opened  on 
the  eighteenth  of  March.  The  German 
offensive  on  the  twenty-first  of  March 
changed  the  whole  world  situation! 

A  comprehensive  program  is  needed  to 
meet  the  emergency.  Our  duty  in  Canada 
is  to  send  men,  food,  ships,  munitions  and 
money.  Canada's  duty  is  to  do  every- 
thing she  can  do ! 

HpHE  government  has  not  been  blind 
A  to  the  agricultural  situation.  The  new 
regulations  have  not  been  decided  upon 
without  considering  the  food  situation  in 
all  its  aspects,  and  the  possible  effect  on 
agriculture.  The  final  decision,  ratified 
later  by  Parliament,  was  not  taken  until 
the  government  had  been  convinced  that 
the  Canadian  army  could  not  be  rein- 
forced nor  the  cause  of  liberty  made  safe 
without  the  new  regulations. 

In  view  of  that  paramount  necessity, 
individual  preferences  and  every  other 
consideration  must  be  laid  aside  to  provide 
the  necessary  men.  Every  member  of 
Parliament  knows  that  many  men  in  his 
own  riding  will  be  affected  by  this  legis- 
lation. I  represent  an  agricultural  con- 
stituency in  Ontario,  and  I  recognize  that 
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many  of  my  own  electors  will  be  called  out 
for  service.  It  will  cause  distress  and 
sorrow  in  many  a  home,  many  sacrifices 
will  have  to  be  made,  but  if,  in  a  national 
crisis,  the  government,  entrusted  with 
responsibility,  were  to  be  swayed  from  the 
path  of  duty  because  a  measure  may  be 
unpopular,  or  because  there  may  be  in- 
dividual sorrow  in  a  home,  when  the 
sanctity  of  every  home  in  the  land  is  im- 
perilled, and  were  to  neglect  their  sacred 
duty,  that  government  would  be  unworthy 
of  the  confidence  of  the  Canadian  people. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  what  other 
countries  have  done,  there  is  no  reason 
to  be  pessimistic  about  the  food  supply. 


There  are  many  men  in  all  our  towns,  be- 
yond military  age,  or  who  are  not  fit  for 
front  line  service,  who  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  farming,  and  also  many 
retired  farmers  who  can  help. 

The  women  of  Canada,  magnificent  as 
is  the  work  they  have  already  done,  only 
wish  the  opportunity  to  do  more  in  the 
production  of  food  and  in  every  other 
line  of  activity  possible  for  them.  When 
our  gallant  men  went  overseas,  the  hearts 
of  the  women  of  Canada  went  with  these 
soldier  boys  to  the  front.  To-day  the 
hearts  of  many  of  the  mothers  of  Canada 
lie  buried  with  their  boys  in  the  graves 
of  France  and  Flanders.  We  only  have 
to  speak  the  word,  and  the  mothers  and 
the  sisters  of  our  soldiers  will  undertake 
any  work  which  this  nation  calls  them  to 
do.  The  women  have  said  to  the  govern- 
ment "give  us  the  chance  to  serve."  The 
Women's  Conference  held  some  weeks  ago 
with  the  War  Committee  of  the  cabinet 
submitted  a  list  of  occupations  upon  which 
the  women  of  Canada  would  be  glad  to 
enter  if  the  nation  wished  them  to  serve. 
I  say  that  we  can  reinforce  our  men  at 
the  front;  we  can  send  all  the  men  that 
are  needed ;  we  can  send  more  even  than 
we  shall  get  by  calling  up  the  class  under 
discussion,  and  yet  have  sufficient  labor 
at  home  for  maintaining  all  the  essential 
industries  of  Canada. 

'TpHERE  is  good  reason  also  to  be  optim- 
*■  istic  about  the  unity  of  Canada. 

I  believe  Canadian  unity  is  possible,  and 
I  ask:  How  can  we  achieve  Canadian 
unity?  We  can  achieve  it  just  as  our 
Knglish  and  French-Canadians  achieve  it 
at  the  front — by  marching  together  to  a 
great  objective,  seeking  to  serve  and  to 
sacrifice  together.  If,  under  this  reso- 
lution, the  sons  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  go 
forth  to  fight  for  the  homes  and  liberties 
of  Canada,  and  if  they  fight  and  die  to- 
gether on  the  fields  of  France  and  Flan- 
ders and  mingle  their  blood  in  a  common 
Continued  on  page  107 
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judice  and  pre- 
conception which  any  ef- 
fective realization  of  this 
idea  of  a  League  of  Pi 
Nations  will  demand, 
difficult  as  the  necessary 
delegations  of  sovereign- 
ty must  be,  none  the  less  are 
such  sacrifices  and  difficulties  un- 
avoidable. People  in  France  and 
Italy  and  Great  Britain  alike 
have  to  subdue  their  minds  to 
the  realisation  that  some  such 
League  is  now  a  necessity  for 
them  if  their  peace  and  national 
life  are  to  continue.  There  is  no 
prospect  before  them  but  either 
some  such  League  or  else  great 
humiliations  and  disastrous  warfare  driving  them  down  towards 
social  dissolution;  and  for  the  United  States  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  a  little  longer  time  before  the  same  alternatives  have  to 
be  faced. 

Whether  this  war  ends  in  the  complete  defeat  of  Germany 
and  German  imperialism,  or  in  a  revolutionary  modernization 
of  Germany,  or  in  a  practical  triumph  for  the  Hohenzollerns, 
are  considerations  that  affect  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
League  but  do  not  affect  its  essential  necessity.  In  the  first  two 
cases  the  League  of  Free  Nations  will  be  a  world  league  in- 
cluding Germany  as  a  principal  partner,  in  the  latter  case  the 
League  of  Free  Nations  will  be  a  defensive  league  standing 
steadfast  against  the  threat  of  a  world  imperialism,  and  watch- 
ing and  restraining  with  one  common  will  the  homicidal  maniac 
in  its  midst.  But  in  all  these  cases  there  can  be  no  great  allevi- 
ation of  the  evils  that  now  blacken  and  threaten  to  ruin  human 
life  altogether  unless  all  the  civilized  and  peace-seeking  peoples 
of  the  world  are  pledged  and  locked  together  under  a  common 
law  and  a  common  world  policy.  There  must  rather  be  an 
intensification  of  these  evils.  There  must  be  wars  more  evil 
than  this  war  continuing  this  war,  and  more  destructive  of 
civilised  life.  There  can  be  no  peace  and  hope  for  our  race 
but  an  organized  peace  and  hope,  armed  against  disturbance  as 
a  state  is  armed  against  mad,  ferocious,  and  criminal  men. 

XJOW  there  are  two  chief  arguments,  running  one  into  the 
•^  other,  for  the  necessity  of  merging  our  existing  sovereign- 
ties into  a  greater,  and  if  possible,  a  world-wide  league.  The 
first  is  the  present  geographical  impossibility  of  nearly  all  the 
existing  European  states  and  empires,  and  the  second  is  the 
steadily  increasing  disproportion  between  the  tortures  and 
destructions  inflicted  by  modern  warfare  and  any  possible 
advantages  that  may  arise  from  it.  Underlying  both  argu- 
ments is  the  fact  that  modern  developments  of  mechanical 
science  have  brought  the  nations  of  Europe  together  into  too 
close  a  proximity.  This  present  war  more  than  anything  else 
is  a  violent  struggle  between 
old  political  ideas  and  new 
antagonistic  conditions. 

It  is  the  unhappy  usage  of 
our  schools  and  universities  to 
study  the  history  of  mankind 
only  during  periods  of  me- 
chanical unprogressiveness. 
The  historical  ideas  of  Europe 
range  between  the  time  when 
the  Greeks  were  going  about 
the  world  on  foot  or  horse- 
back or  in  galleys  or  sailing 
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to  the  days  when 
1  e  o  n,  Wellington 
and  Nelson  were  going 
about  at  very  much  the 
same  pace  in  much  the 
same  vehicles  and  vessels. 
At  the  advent  of  steam 
and  electricity  the  muse 
of  history  holds  her  nose 
and  shuts  her  eyes.  Science  will 
study  and  get  the  better  of  a 
modern  disease,  as  for  example, 
sleeping  sickness,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  no  classical 
standing,  but  our  history  schools 
would  be  shocked  at  the  bare 
idea  of  studying  the  effect  of 
modern  means  of  communication 
upon  administrative  areas,  large 
or  small.  This  defect  in  our 
historical  training  has  made  our  minds  politically  sluggish.  We 
fail  to  adapt  readily  enough.  In  small  things  and  great  alike  we 
are  trying  to  run  the  world  in  areas  marked  out  in  or  before  the 
eighteenth  century,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  a  man,  or  an 
army,  or  an  aeroplane  can  get  in  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  hours 
to  points  that  it  would  have  taken  days  or  weeks  to  reach  under 
the  old  foot  and  horse  conditions.  That  matters  nothing  to  the 
learned  men  who  instruct  our  statesmen  and  politicians.  It 
matters  everything  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  and 
economic  and  political  life.  And  the  grave  fact  to  consider  is 
that  all  the  great  states  of  Europe,  except  for  the  unification 
of  Italy  and  Germany,  are  still  much  of  the  size  and  in  much 
the  same  boundaries  that  made  them  strong  and  safe  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  is  to  say  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
foot-horse  period.  The  British  Empire  grew  and  was  organized 
under  those  conditions,  and  had  to  modify  itself  only  a  little  to 
meet  the  needs  of  steam  shipping.  All  over  the  world  are  its 
linked  possessions  and  its  ports  and  coaling  stations  and  fast- 
nesses on  the  trade  routes.  And  British  people  still  look  at 
the  red-splashed  map  of  the  world  with  the  profoundest  self- 
satisfaction,  blind  to  the  swift  changes  that  are  making  that 
scattered  empire — if  it  is  to  remain  an  isolated  system — almost 
the  most  dangerous  conceivable. 

Let  me  ask  the  British  reader  who  is  disposed  to  sneer  at  the 
League  of  Nations  and  say  he  is  very  well  content  with  the 
Empire,  thank  you,  to  get  his  atlas  and  consider  one  or  two 
propositions.  And  first  let  him  think  of  aviation.  I  can  assure 
him,  because  upon  this  matter  I  have  some  special  knowledge, 
that  long  distance  air  travel  for  men,  for  letters  and  light 
goods  and  for  bombs,  is  continually  becoming  more  practicable. 
But  the  air  routes  that  air  transport  will  follow  must  go  over 
a  certain  amount  of  land  for  this  reason  that  every  few  hundred 
miles  at  the  longest  the  machine  must  come  down  for  petrol. 
A  flying  machine  with  a  safe  non-stop  range  of  1,500  miles  is 
still  a  long  way  off.  And  now  will  the  reader  take  the  map  of 
the  world  and  study  the  air  routes  from  London  to  the  rest 

of  the  Empire?     He  will  find 


Editor's  Note. — "Existing  states  have  become  im- 
possible  as  absolutely  independent  sovereignties," 
g  Mr.  WeUs.  In  other  words,  the  British  Empire, 
as  an  Empire  entirely  independent  of  other  nations  and 
a  law  unto  itself  must  cease  to  exist.  All  other  empires 
and  nations  must  cease  as  such  and  instead  the  world 
will  hare  a  close-knit  league  controlling  foreign  policy, 
trade  interests  and  all  international  affairs.  It  would  be 
the  most  radical  change  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Mr. 
Wells  makes  a  strong  case  in  the  accompanying  article. 


them  perplexing — if  he  wants 
them  to  be  "all-red."  Hap- 
pily this  is  not  a  British  diffi- 
culty only.  Will  he  next 
study  the  air  routes  from 
Paris  to  the  rest  of  the  French 
possessions?  And  finally  will 
he  study  the  air  routes  out  of 
Germany  to  anywhere?  The 
Germans  are  as  badly  off  as 
any  people.  But  we  are  all 
badly  off.    So  far  as  world  air 
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transit     goes 
any    country 
can     if     it 
chooses  choke 
any  adjacent 
country.  Dir- 
ectly    any 
trade   diffi- 
culty breaks  out,  any  country  can 
begin  a  vexatious  campaign  against 
its  neighbor's    air   traffic.      It   can 
oblige  it  to  alight  at  the  frontier,  to 
follow  prescribed  routes,  to  land  at 
specified  places  on  those  routes  and 
undergo     examinations     that     will 
waste  precious  hours.     But  so  far 
as  I  can  see,  no  European  states- 
men,  German  or  Allied,  have  be- 
gun to  give  their  attention  to  this 
amazing  difficulty.    Without  a  great 
pooling    of    air    control,    either    a 
world-wide  pooling  or  a  pooling  at 
least  of  the  Atlantic-Mediterranean 
Allies  in  one  Air  League,  the  splen- 
did peace  possibilities  of  air  trans- 
port— and  they  are  indeed  splendid 
— must  remain  very  largely  a  for- 
bidden possibility  to  mankind. 

A  ND  as  a  second  illustration  of 
-'*  the  way  in  which  changing 
conditions  are  altering  political 
questions,  let  the  reader  take  his 
atlas  and  consider  the  case  of  that 
impregnable  fastness,  that  great 
naval  station,  that  key  to  the 
Mediterranean,  Gilbraltar.  British 
boys  are  brought  up  on  Gibraltar 

and  the  Gibraltar  idea.  To  the  British  imagination  Gibraltar 
is  almost  as  sacred  a  national  symbol  as  the  lions  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  Now  in  his  atlas  the  reader  will  almost  certainly  find 
an  inset  map  of  this  valuable  possession,  colored  bright  red. 
The  inset  map  will  have  attached  to  it  a  small  scale  of  miles. 
From  that  he  will  be  able  to  satisfy  himself  that  there  is  not 
an  inch  of  the  rock  anywhere  that  is  not  within  five  miles  or 
less  of  Spanish  land,  and  that  there  is  rather  more  than  a  semi- 
circle of  hills  round  the  rock  within  a  range  of  seven  or  eight 
miles.  That  is  much  less  than  the  range  of  a  sixteen-inch  gun. 
In  other  words  the  Spaniards  are  in  a  position  to  knock 
Gibraltar  to  bits  whenever  they  want  to  do  so,  or  to  smash 
and  sink  any  ships  in  its  harbor.  They  can  hit  it  on  every  side. 
Consider  moreover  that  there  are  long  sweeps  of  coast  north, 
south,  and  west  of  the  Rock,  from  which  torpedoes  could  be 
discharged  at  any  ship  that  approached.  Enquire  further  where 
on  the  Rock  an  aeroplane  can  land.  And  having  ascertained 
these  things  ask  yourself  what  is  the  present  value  of  Gibraltar? 
I  will  not  multiply  disagreeable  instances  of  this  sort, 
though  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  do  so  in  the  case  both  of 
France  and  Italy  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain.  I  give  them  as 
illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  everywhere  old  securities  and 
old  arrangements  must  be  upset  by  the  greater  range  of  modern 
things.  Let  us  get  on  to  more  general  conditions.  There  is  not 
a  capital  city  in  Europe  that  twenty  years  from  now  will  not  be 
liable  to  a  bombing  raid  done  by  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
big  aeroplanes,  upon  or  even  before  a  declaration  of  war,  and 
there  is  not  a  line  of  sea  communication  that  will  not  be  as 
promptly  interrupted  by  the  hostile  submarine.  I  point  these 
things  out  here  only  to  carry  home  the  fact  that  the  ideas  of 
sovereign  isolation  and  detachment  that  were  perfectly  valid  in 
1900,  the  serf -sufficient  empirejmperial  Zollverein,  damn  the  for- 
eigner, etc.,  are  now,  because  of  the  enormous  changes  in  range  of 
action  and  facility  of  locomotion  that  have  been  going  on,  almost 
as  wild — or  would  be  if  we  were  not  so  fatally  accustomed  to 
them — and  quite  as  dangerous  as  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  free 
and  sovereign  state  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  All  the  European 
empires  are  becoming  vulnerable  at  every  point.  Surely  the 
moral  is  obvious.  The  only  wise  course  before  the  Allied 
European  powers  now  is  to  put  their  national  conceit  in  their 
pockets  and  to  combine  to  lock  up  their  foreign   policy,  their 


trade     inter- 
ests   and    all 
their  imperial 
and   interna- 
tional   inter- 
ests    into     a 
league  so  big 
as  to  be  able 
to  withstand  the  most  sudden  and 
treacherous  of  blows,  and  surely  the 
only    completely    safe    course    for 
them  and  mankind — hard  and  near- 
ly  impossible  though   it  may  seem 
at  the  present  juncture — is  for  them 
to  lock  up  into  one  unity  with   a 
democratized  Germany  and  with  all 
the  other  states  of  the  earth  into  one 
peace-maintaining  League. 


F  the  reader  will  revert  again  to 
his  atlas  he  will  see  very  clearly 
that  a  strongly  consolidated  League 
of  Free  Nations,  even  if  it  consisted 
only  of  our  present  Allies,  would  in 
itself  form  a  combination  with  so 
close  a  system  of  communication 
about  the  world,  and  so  great  an 
economic  advantage,  that  in  the 
long  run  it  could  oblige  Germany 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  to  come  in 
to  its  council.  Divided  the  Allies 
are,  to  speak  plainly,  geographical 
rags  and  nakedness;  united  they  are 
a  world.  To  set  about  organizing 
that  League  now,  with  its  necessary 
repudiation  on  the  part  of  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy,  of  a  selfish  and, 
it  must  be  remembered  in  the  light 
of  these  things  I  have  but  hinted  at  here,  a  now  hopelessly 
impracticable  imperialism,  would,  I  am  convinced  lead  quite 
rapidly  to  a  great  change  of  heart  in  Germany  and  to  a 
satisfactory  peace.  But  even  if  I  am  wrong  in  that,  then  all 
the  stronger  is  the  reason  for  binding,  locking,  and  uniting 
the  Allied  powers  together.  It  is  the  most  dangerous  of  de- 
lusions for  each  and  and  all  of  them  to  suppose  that  either 
Britain,  France,  or  Italy  can  ever  stand  secure  again  alone. 

And  turning  now  to  the  other  aspect  of  these  consequences 
of  the  development  of  material  science,  it  is  too  often  assumed 
that  this  war  is  being  as  horrible  and  destructive  as  war  can  be. 
There  never  was  so  great  a  delusion.  This  war  has  only  begun 
to  be  horrible.  No  doubt  it  is  much  more  horrible  and 
destructive  than  any  former  war,  but  even  in  comparison  with 
the  full  possibilities  of  known  and  existing  means  of  destruction 
it  is  still  a  mild  war.  Perhaps  it  will  never  rise  to  its  full 
possibilities.  At  the  present  stage  there  is  not  a  combatant 
except  America  which  is  not  now  practising  a  pinching  economy 
of  steel  and  other  mechanical  material.  The  Germans  are  run- 
ning short  of  first-class  flying  men,  and  if  we  and  our  Allies 
continue  to  press  the  air  attack,  and  seek  out  and  train  our 
own  vastly  greater  resources  of  first  quality  young  air  men,  the 
Germans  may  come  as  near  to  being  "driven  out  of  the  air"  as 
is  possible.  (No  Russian  "victories"  will  make  up  for  that.) 
I  am  a  firmer  believer  than  ever  I  was  in  the  possibility  of  a 
complete  victory  over  Germany — through  and  by  the  air.  But 
the  occasional  dropping  of  a  big  bomb  or  so  in  London  is  not  to 
be  taken  as  anything  but  a  minimum  display  of  what  air  war 
can  do.  In  a  little  while  now  our  Allies  should  be  in  a  position 
to  commence  day  and  night  continuous  attacks  upon  the  Rhine 
towns.  Not  hour-long  raids  such  as  London  knows  but  week- 
long  raids.  Then  and  then  only  shall  we  be  able  to  gauge  the 
really  horrible  possibilities  of  the  air  war.  They  are  in  our 
hands  and  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  In  addition  the 
Germans  are  at  a  huge  disadvantage  in  their  submarine  cam- 
paign. Their  submarines  campaign  is  only  the  feeble  shadow  of 
what  a  submarine  campaign  might  be.  Turning  again  to  the 
atlas  the  reader  can  see  for  himself  that  the  German  and 
Austrian  submarines  are  obliged  to  come  out  across  a  very 
narrow  front.  A  fence  of  mines  less  than  three  hundred  miles 
long  and  two  hundred  feet  deep  would  for  example  completely 
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bar  their  exit  through  the  North  Sea.  The  U-boats  run  the 
gauntlet  of  that  long  narrow  sea  and  pay  a  heavy  toll  to  it. 

If  only  our  Admiralty  would  tell  the  German  public  what 
that  toll  is  now,  there  would  come  a  time  when  German  seamen 
would  no  longer  consent  to  go  down  in  them.  Consider,  however, 
what  a  submarine  campaign  would  be  for  Great  Britain  if 
instead  of  struggling  through  this  bottle-neck  it  were  conducted 
from  the  coast  of  Norway,  where  these  pests  might  harbor  in 

undred  fiords.  Consider  too  what  this  weapon  may  be  in 
twenty  years  time  in  the  hands  of  a  country  in  the  position  of 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain,  if  she  is  not  altogether  mad, 
will  cease  to  be  an  island  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  war,  by 
piercing  the  Channel  Tunnel — how  different  our  transport 
problem  would  be  if  we  had  that  now! — but  such  countries  as 
tralia,  New  Zealand,  and  Japan,  directly  they  are  involved 
in  the  future  in  a  war  against  any  efficient  naval  power  with 
an  unimpeded  sea  access  will  be  isolated  forthwith.  I  cannot 
conceive  that  any  of  the  threat  ocean  powers  will  rest  content 
until  such  a  tremendous  possibility  of  blockade  as  the  sub- 
marine has  created  is  securely  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mon league  beyond  any  power  of  sudden  abuse. 

IT  must  always  be  remembered  that  this  war  is  a  mechanical 
*  war  conducted  by  men  whose  discipline  renders  them  un- 
inventive,  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  mechanism,  who  are 
for  the  most  part  struggling  blindly  to  get  things  back  to  the 
conditions  for  which  they  were  trained,  Napoleonic  conditions, 
with  infantry  and  calvalry  and  comparatively  light  guns,  the 
so-called  "war  of  manoeuvres."  It  is  like  a  man  engaged  in 
a  desperate  duel  who  keeps  on  trying  to  make  it  a  game  of 
cricket.  Most  of  these  soldiers  detest  every  sort  of  mechanical 
device;  the  tanks,  for  example,  which,  used  with  imagination, 
might  have  given  the  British  and  French  an  overwhelming 
victory  on  the  Western  front,  were  subordinated  to  the  usual 
calvalry  "break  through"  idea.  I  am  not  making  any  particular 
complaint  against  the  British  and  French  generals  in  saying 
this.  It  is  what  must  happen  to  any  country  which  entrusts 
its  welfare  to  soldiers.  A  soldier  has  to  be  a  severely  disciplined 
man.  and  a  severely  disciplined  man  cannot  be  a  versatile  man, 
»nd  on  the  whole  the  British  army  has  been  as  receptive  to 
novelties  as  any.  The  German  generals  have  done  no  better; 
indeed  they  have  not  done  so  well  as  the  Allies.  But  after  the 
war,  if  the  world  does  not  organize  rapidly  for  peace,  then  as 
resources  accumulate  a  little,  the  mechanical  genius  will  get  to 
work  on  the  possibilities  of  these 
ideas  that  have  merely  been 
sketched  out  in  this  war.  We 
shall  get  big  land  ironclads 
which  will  smash  towns.  Wa 
shall  get  air  offensives — let  the 
experienced  London  reader  think 
of  an  air  raid  going  on  hour 
after  hour,  day  after  day — that 
will  really  burn  out  and  wreck 
towns,  that  will  drive  people  mad 
by  the  thousand.  We  shall  get  a 
very  complete  cessation  of  sea 
transit.  Even  land  transit  may 
be  enormously  hampered  by  aerial 
attack.  I  doubt  if  any  sort  of  social 
order  will  really  be  able  to  stand  the 
strain  of  a  fully  worked  out  modern 
war.  We  have  still  of  course  to  feel 
the  full  shock  effects  even  of  this  war. 
Most  of  the  combatants  are  going  on, 
as  sometimes  men  who  have  incurred 
grave  wounds  will  still  go  on  for  a 
time — without  feeling  them.  The 
educational,  biological,  social,  econo- 
mic punishment  that  has  already 
been  taken  by  each  of  the  European 
countries  is,  I  feel,  very  much  greater 
than  we  yet  realise.  Russia,  the 
heaviest  and  worst  trained  combat- 
ant, has  indeed  shown  the  effects  and 
is  down  and  sick,  but  in  three  years 
time  all  Europe  will  know  far  better 
than  it  does  now  the  full  price  of  this 
war.  And  the  shock  effects  of  the 
next  war  will  have  much   the  same 


relation  to  the  shock  effects  of  this  as  the  shock  of  breaking  a 
finger  nail  has  to  the  shock  of  crushing  in  a  body.  In  Russia 
to-day  we  have  seen,  not  indeed  social  revolution,  not  the  re- 
placement of  one  social  order  by  another,  but  distintegration. 
Let  not  national  conceit  blind  us.  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Britain  are  all  slipping  about  on  that  same  slope  down  which 
Russia  has  slid.  Which  goes  first,  it  is  hard  to  guess,  or 
whether  we  shall  all  hold  out  to  some  kind  of  Peace.  At  present 
the  social  discipline  of  France  and  Britain  seems  to  be  at  least 
as  good  as  that  of  Germany,  and  the  morale  of  the  Rhineland 
and  Bavaria  has  probably  to  undergo  very  severe  testing  by 

systematized  air  punishment  as  the  year  goes  on 

Such  are  the  two  sets  of  considerations  that  will,  I  think, 
ultimately  prevail  over  every  prejudice  and  every  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  League  of  Free  Nations.  Existing  states  have 
become  impossible  as  absolutely  independent  sovereignties.  The 
new  conditions  bring  them  so  close  together  and  give  them  such 
extravagant  powers  of  mutual  injury  that  they  must  either 
sink  national  pride  and  dynastic  ambitions  in  subordination  to 
the  common  welfare  of  mankind  or  else  utterly  shatter  one 
another.  It  becomes  more  and  more  plainly  a  choice  between 
the  League  of  Free  Nations  and  famished  men  looting  in  search 
of  non-existent  food  amidst  the  burning  ruins  of  our  world. 
In  the  end  I  believe  that  the  common-sense  of  mankind  will 
prefer  a  revision  of  its  ideas  of  nationality  and  imperialism  to 
the  latter  alternative. 


Democracy  in  Downing  Street 

nOBEKT  DONALD,  editor  of  the  London  Chronicle  writes 
•*■*-  in  the  Outlook:  There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the 
atmosphere  at  10  Downing  Street  before  and  after  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Formerly  the  house  was  very  sedate, 
dignified,  and  quiet.  There  was  little  movement  and  not  many 
callers.  Now  the  place  is  alive  from  morning  to  night.  There 
are  perpetual  comings  and  goings,  continual  relays  of  visitors, 
meetings,  and  deputations.  The  Prime  Minister  lives  in  a  whirl 
of  movement.  He  creates  work  by  his  own  ceaseless  activity,  his 
tireless  energy,  his  rare  good  humor.  His  fertility  of  ideas  is 
the  constant  wonder  and  admiration  of  his  colleagues.  He 
works  harder  than  any  other  Minister  and  stands  the  strain 
better.     This  is  partly  due  to  his  wonderful  faculty  of  being 

able  to  sleep  well.  He  frequently 
snatches  forty  winks  during  the 
afternoon  when  he  is  tired.  He 
can  go  to  sleep  almost  at  will, 
and,  after  a  few  minutes'  rest 
in  this  way,  resumes  work  re- 
freshed. 

Under  the  new   regime  at  10 
Downing  Street  visitors  are  wel- 
comed,   the    private    secretaries 
are   easily   accessible,   and    fre- 
quently the  Prime  Minister  him- 
self.    It  depends  entirely  on  the 
urgency  of  the  business  which 
brings   the   visitor.     Democracy   has 
arrived  at  Downing  Street,  and  visi- 
tors who  have  any  business  in  hand 
are     permitted     to     walk     straight 
through    without   being  asked   ques- 
tions or  attracting  suspicion. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  continually  at 
work.  His  breakfasts,  luncheons,  and 
dinners  are  all  matters  of  business. 
Visitors  whom  he  is  unable  to  see 
during  the  day  and  whom  he  wishes 
to  meet  are  invited  to  early  breakfast 
or  lunch.  He  occasionally  goes  to  his 
residence  at  Walton  Heath  during  the 
week;  but  he  is  at  Downing  Street 
next  morning  for  9.15  breakfast.  On 
two  days  of  the  week  he  goes  out  to 
breakfast;  at  one  house  to  meet  his 
Liberal  and  Labor  colleagues,  and  at 
another  he  meets  his  Conservative 
colleagues. 


The  Astronomer  and 
The  Star 

By  A.  C.  Allenson 

Who  wrote  "Drop  Behind  and  Lose  Two," 
"June  Comes  Back,"  etc. 

Illustrated  by  R.  M.  Brinkerhoff 


He  encompassed 
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orthodox 

manner. 
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RIGHTFUL   thing,  love!"  mused 
Marmaduke,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair,    and    blowing    a    cloud    of 
smoke  toward  the  ceiling. 

Marmaduke's  other  name  was  Jackson, 
but  that  is  a  mere  detail,  and  without  im- 
portance in  this  story.  He  was  supposed 
to  be  a  sleeping  partner  in  a  stockbroking 
firm  in  the  city,  and  the  supposition  as  to 
the  "sleeping"  part  of  the  legend  was 
absolutely  true.  During  the  favorable 
months  he  played  golf  in  the  North.  Then, 
when  frozen  or  snowed  out,  he  shifted  his 
camp  southward,  returning  to  his  start- 
ing point  when  the  hot  days  came  again. 
He  sported  a  monocle,  and  larded  his 
speech  with  Anglicisms.  Observers,  at 
first  sight,  took  him  for  a  light  weight, 
but  more  intimate  knowledge  revealed  a 
vein  of  wisdom  and  good-heartedness  that 
made  friends  and  kept  them.  Under  the 
camouflage  was  a  very  real  man.  It  was 
reported  among  sundry  of  his  more  inti- 
mate friends  that  he  had  written  a  book 
or  two,  but  he  was  stonily  deaf  to  en- 
quiries on  the  subject;  which  showed  him 
to  be  quite  an  eccentiic  among  authors. 

We  were  alone  in  the  club  smoking 
room,  having  dined  there  and  the  car 
would  not  come  to  take  us  home  for  an 
hour  or  two.  Having  made  the  portentous 
statement  with  which  this  narrative 
opens,  there  was  a  long  pause,  then 
Marmaduke  resumed: 

OTHER  evils,  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
pursue  a  normal  and  reasonable 
course.  Hobnob,  for  example,  with  a 
blighter  in  the  full  bloom  of  smallpox,  and 
the  probabilities  are  that  you  will  have 
smallpox.  But  you  may  mingle  with  girls 
.  .  .  all  the  infinite  variety  of  per- 
fectly delicious  girls,  and  nothing  at  all 
serious  happens.  Then  one  day  you  meet 
0  t^irl  .  .  .  the  girl  .•  .  .  Outwardly  she 
may  appear  to  be  just  an  ordinary  girly 


sort  of  girl,  but  the  disease  has  collared 
you  without  any  warning  or  incubating 
period  whatever.  The  first  thing  you 
know  you  are  down  on  your  marrowbones, 
your  fingers  violently  agitating  the  air, 
and  you  find  yourself  yelling  "Kamerad ! 
Kamerad!"  to  her,  as  if  your  home  ad- 
dress was  somewhere  in  Hamburg. 

And  that  brings  me  to  dear  old  Pot- 
tinier. 

DOTTINGER  was  a  Professor— Math- 
*■  ematics — Science — pleasant  little  fluf- 
finesses  like  those.  He  used  to  earn  his 
living  drawing  angles  and  triangles  on  a 
blackboard,  with  a  quite  ordinary  piece 
of  chalk.  Not  the  least  bit  artistic,  don't 
you  know. 

Then,  when  he  had  finished  his  draw- 
ins,  he  would  suddenly,  without  the  slight- 
est warning,  turn  round,  pounce  upon  you, 
singling  you  out  from  the  blase  mob  of 
your  pals — I  herded  with  his  flock  for  a 
time — and  demand  of  you  what  you 
thought  would  or  would  not  happen  if  the 
triangle  CAT  coincided,  or  did  not,  with 
the  triangle  DOG.  Bally  rot!  As  if 
CAT  could  ever,  or  would  ever,  by  the 
wildest  stretch  of  imagination,  coincide 
with  DOG.  Well,  on  these  matters  old 
Pott  and  I  never  could  see  eye  to  eye.  He 
never  would  admit  that  there  could  be  two 
sides  to  the  question,  and  he  would  burble 
along,  like  a  puddle  on  a  hot  day,  going 
into  all  kinds  of  alphabetical  details  and 
combinations,  till  finally  he  chortled 
triumphantly,  "Quod  erat  demonstran- 
dum!" which  was  the  signal  that  the  fit 
was  over,  the  patient  coming  round,  and 
doing  quite  nicely,  thank  you. 

Well,  my  differences  with  Pott  all  came 
to  a  head  about  examination  time.  You 
know  the  kind  of  paper  they  set  before  you 
at  such  absurd  ordeals?  A  dozen  or  so 
of  the  most  footling  and  unhumorous 
conundrums,    which    they    invite    you   to 


guess  at.  As  it  happened, 
Pottinger  and  I  scarcely 
agreed  on  one  single  thing. 
The  result,  shortly,  was 
that  I  withdrew  from  the 
halls  of  learning  under 
what  some  would  regard  as 
a  cloud,  academically.  All 
of  which  impaired  some- 
what the  man-to-man  cor- 
diality desirable  between 
professor  and  pupil,  and 
left  me  with  the  rottenest 
opinion  of  Pott's  sportman- 
ship.  Pottinger,  I  should 
say,  wasn't  really  an  old 
man.  Seen  against  a  cob- 
webby background  of  an- 
gles and  triangles  he  ap- 
peared to  be  of  the  vintage 
of  Methusaleh,  or  like  Mel- 
chisedec,  without  begin- 
ning or  end;  but  really  he 
was  approximately  mod- 
ern. In  spite  of  bald  head,  and  fright- 
fully brainy  look,  he  wasn't  more  than  a 
few  years  older  than  myself. 

IT  was  about  four  years  later  that  Pot- 
•*■  tinger's  card  was  brought  up  to  my 
rooms.  Rather  a  shock,  as  you  may  im- 
agine. Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  per- 
haps conscience  was  troubling  him,  and 
he  wished  to  repent  in  proper  fashion  for 
his  pernicious  bigotry  in  the  matter  of 
angles,  and  so  forth,  and  our  conflicting 
views  as  to  their  habits.  He  looked  so 
absolutely  down  and  wormy,  that  I  told 
him  if  he  had  come  to  argue  whether 
things  equal  to  the  same  things  are  equal 
to  one  another,  I  would  take  his  word  for 
it  right  off,  which  seemed  the  hospitable 
and  sporty  thing  to  do. 

"No,"  he  replied.  "I  have  come  to  con- 
sult you." 

"Then,"  I  told  him,  "if  it  is  about 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  things  of  that  kind, 
that  fluctuate,  you  had  much  better  not. 
The  firm,  of  which  I  am  a  somnolent 
member,  employs  a  ticker  and  a  red- 
headed man,  who  ■ —  the  man  and  not 
the  ticker,  you  know — writes  figures  and 
funny  screeds  on  a  blackboard,  as  you 
used  to.  You  had  better  consult  him. 
Frightfully  brainy  sort  of  chap  too!" 

"No,"  he  repeated.    "It  is  about  golf." 

Thereupon  we  entered  the  world  of  real 
things.  "My  health  is  not  at  all  good," 
he  went  on;  and  he  did  look  mildewed  and 
moth-eaten  in  spots. 

"My  dear  chap,"  I  replied.  "How  can 
it  possibly  be  anything  else?  The  trouble 
is  that  angles  and  triangles  and  trying 
to  make  them  coincide,  have  got  thorough- 
ly into  your  system.  You  are  wearing 
yourself  away  for  the  futile  joy  of  bubbl- 
ing 'quod  erat  demonstrandum'  over  their 
noisome  corpses.  To  be  an  undertaker 
would  be  infinitely  more  healthy." 

"I   think   perhaps  you   are   right,"  he 
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eded.      It  was  the  first   time  he   had 
ever  admitted  the  possibility  of  anything 
id  having  (ruth  in  it.     Which  showed 
the  kind  of  state  he  was  in. 

lie  encompassed  a  drink  in  the  orthodox 
manner,  but  declined  my  offer  of  smoking 
■tuff,  producing  some  cigarettes  of  his 
own  that  gave  oil',  before  lighting,  a  dis- 
tinctly   pharmaceutical    odor,      lie    said 

they  wcic  good  for  asthma,  doing  the  most 
frightful  execution  on  germs.  I  thought 
it  exceedingly  probable.  When  he  had 
emitted  about  four  puffs,  the  room  up- 
stairs emitted  the  chappie  who  lived  there. 
He  whirled  downstairs  in  the  most  fright- 
ful tear,  demanding  why  we  were  fumi- 
gating the  place  without  giving  him 
notice.  He  was  only  repulsed  by  the 
greater  density  of  the  smoke  when  he 
stood  at  tlie  door.     Hut  that  was  all  right, 

"It  is  my  Sabbatic  year,"  1'ottinger 
went  on.  "My  doctor  orders  mi'  to  go  down 
to  Seascale  next  week  and  play  all  the 
golf  1  can." 

Pretty  rotten  of  the  doctor.  I  thought. 
I  was  going  down  to  Seascale  myself  next 
week.  It  was  a  place  few  people  knew 
about,  and  those  who  did  know  d 
shun  the  madding  crowd,  so  they  kept 
the  treasure  properly  concealed.  1  could 
that,  if  the  doctors  got  on  to  tins 
recommending  game,  there  would  be  Sun- 
shine clubs,  ladies"  euchres,  and  Cha- 
tauquas  there  soon.  I  would  not  mind 
driving  olf  the  face  of  a  gold  watch 
some  of  the  sporting  old  Johnnies  used  to 
do,  but  to  approai  er  of 

baby  carriages  would  shake  my  nerve. 

/"JREAT  place,  Seascale.  About  a  dozen 
^-*  or  two  real  chaps  used  to  foregather 
there  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  play 
golf.  When  the  cares  of  day  were  over 
— single  in  the  morning,  foursome  after 
lunch — there  were  just  enough  of  the 
right  sort  to  help  dispel  the  melancholy 
of  the  hours  of  darkness.  Two  or  three 
of  the  blighters  had  a  wife  or  so  each,  but 
otherwise  there  was  not  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud  on  the  skies.  Now  it  looked  as 
though  the  doctors  might  turn  it  into  a 
bathchair  parade  ground.  Probably  Pot- 
ti n.trer  was  married,  and  had  oodles  of  off- 
spring. That  is  the  way  with  those  brainy 
chappies  whose  incomes  are  small.  I  had 
visions  of  the  young  Pottingers  pic- 
nicking on  the  greens,  and  playing  in  the 
best  bunkers  with  spades  and  buckets. 

"Of  course  Mrs.  Pottinger  will  accom- 
pany you  ...  and  the  family?"  I 
faltered. 

"There  is  no  Mrs.  Pottinger,"  he  replied. 
So  things  looked  quite  a  bit  brighter. 

That  old  Pott  had  given  to  the  scientific 
aspect  of  golf  the  most  tremendous  study 
could  not  be  doubted,  after  hearing  him 
drool  about  it.  He  was  a  teeming  store- 
house of  lore,  and  he  poured  it  forth  in 
quite  the  old  style.  So  realistic  was  it, 
and  so  reminiscent  of  college,  that  I  drop- 
ped off  to  sleep.  When  I  woke,  he  was 
discussing  the  theory  of  the  trajectory  of 
a  golf  ball's  flight,  drawing  diagrams 
with  the  poker  on  the  wallpaper,  which 
occasioned  some  verbal  unpleasantness 
with  my  landlady  the  next  morning. 

IF  I  had  my  way,  I  would  remove  all 
1  ladies  like  Miss  Sabrina  Mowle  to 
Belgium  forthwith,  before  the  Boche  with- 
draws or  is  driven  out.  He  would,  very 
probably,  abduct  her,  which  would  be 
stern  justice,  though  richly  deserved  by 
the  hrutal  Hun. 

She  was  a  large  lady;  not  large  hori- 
zontally or  circumferentially,  as  scientific 
chaps  like  Pott  would  put  it,  but  large 
perpendicularly,  with  fine  formidable  de- 
velopment of  bone.     She  was  the  kind  of 


She  spotted 
Pottinger  riRht 
away  and 
marked  him 
down. 


lady  you  expect  to  address 
you  at  any  moment  thus: 

"Come  hither,  boy !  Are 
your  hands  quite  clean? 
Turn  out  everything  you 
have  in  your  pockets  in- 
stantly. Now  put  your 
hands  behind  your  back 
and  recite  the  Shorter 
Catechism  and  the  Ten 
Commandments  right  off!" 

She  was  sister-in-law,  or 
aunt,  or  something  of  the 
kind  to  a  depressed  looking  blighter 
called  Corkindale,  who  had  come  to  Sea- 
scale for  the  first  time  this  year.  If 
ladies  had  been  possessed  of  the  vote 
thirty  years  ago,  Miss  Mowle,  at  that 
time,  would  have  been  qualified  to  exer- 
cise it.  That  she  was  out  gunning  for 
unfeathered  duck  none,  who  saw  her 
manoeuvres,  could  doubt.  She  sat  on  the 
club  veranda,  at  the  very  top  of  the  steps, 
like  stout  old  Horatius  waiting  to  give 
what  for  to  the  Etruscans.  Meantime  she 
knitted  with  the  utmost  decorum,  rolling 
up  the  stocking  as  she  manufactured  it, 
lest  its  appearance  should  seem  unmaid- 
enly.  It  was  obvious  that  no  male  crea- 
ture had  ever  tampered  with  her  fresh 
affections,  though  it  is  but  fair  to  say  she 
was  not  over  coy.  She  positively  in- 
fested the  veranda,  and  evil  minded 
Johnnies  got  to  calling  her  "Bogey." 

She  spotted  Pottinger  right  away  and 
marked  him  down.  It  was  really  his  own 
fault  to  a  great  extent,  for  he  had  an 
obsession  for  playing  alone — wanted  to 
practise  shots,  he  said.  Consequently  he 
was  a  positive  pipe  for  the  predatory 
pippin.  You  could  see  dear  old  Pott  any 
day  on  the  high  tees,  slashing  away  in 
the  innocence  of  his  soul,  the  sun  strik- 
ing sparks  from  his  bald  head.  If  he  had 
only  flocked  with  the  bunch  he  might  have 
had  a  chance,  but  out  in  the  open  he  was 
soft  for  the  sniper.  We  tried  to  fence 
him  in,  but  the  secretary,  like  a  silly  ass, 
had  to  go  and  stick  his  oar  in,  and  intro- 
duce Pott  to  the  voracious  Medusa.  When 


she  found  out  that  he  was  a  real  pro- 
fessor, she  told  him  that  she  adored  angles 
and  triangles,  and  that  they  could  feed 
them  to  her  without  stint,  and  she  would 
never  grow  weary  of  them.  When  some 
bally  idiot  told  her  that  he  had  written  a 
book  on  astronomy — stars  and  comets,  and 
bodies  of  that  description,  don't  you  know, 
— her  lawless  passion  knew  no  bounds. 

She  told  him  it  had  been  one  of  the  un- 
fulfilled yearnings  of  her  heart  to  study 
the  wonders  of  the  nightly  heavens,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  competent  instructor. 

"Indeed,  Madame!"  replied  Pott,  in  that 
awfully  polite  away  of  his.  Then  she  sug- 
gested that  he  step  over,  quite  informally, 
some  evening,  to  dinner  at  her  crass  rela- 
tive's place,  and  afterwards  they  would 
go  out  and  look  for  Jupiter. 

Pott  was  canny  though,  sticking  to  his 
dugout  like  an  old  badger.  He  told  her 
that  the  night  air  gave  him  the  most 
frightful  sore  throat.  What  did  the 
pernicious  female  do,  but  knit  him  a 
brown  muffler  with  blue  forget-me-nots  on 
it,  and  send  it  round  to  the  house  where  we 
lodged,  together  with  a  pot  of  black  cur- 
rant jam,  and  written  instructions  how 
to  make  it  up  into  hot  drinks?  We  gave 
the  muffler  to  the  butcher's  boy  and  I  ate 
the  jam. 

Pott  was  too   discouraged  to   down  a 
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mouthful  of  it,  and  it  was  corking 
good  jam  too.  He  got  so  dumpy  that 
I  had  to  do  something  to  help  him,  so 
the  next  day  I  flopped  amorously  at 
the  fair  Sabrina's  feet  on  the  top  of 
the  veranda  steps. 

"Frightfully  good  jam,  Miss 
Mowle."  I  told  her.  "And  whenever 
I  wear  the  muffler  I  shall  think  of  the 
fair  hands  that  knitted  it." 

"You  ate  the  jam?"  Her  eyes 
probed  for  my  backbone,  and  found  it. 

"Every  currant  of  it,"  I  admitted 
boldly.  "If  you  will  let  me  have  the 
recipe  I'll  keep  it  for  my  fiancee. 
Most  industrious  girl,  that  way,  my 
fiancee." 

As  a  matter  of  strict  though 
lamentable  truth  I  have  no  fiancee. 
But  a  man  has  got  to  stick  to  his  pals, 
and  yet  not  slip  into  the  tureen  him- 
self. 

"That  jam  was  not  meant  for  you," 
she  said  in  awful  tones. 

"It  wasn't?"  I  replied,  properly 
horrified.  "It  was  for  old  Bloggs,  I 
suppose?"  Bloggs  was  the  old  fisher- 
man with  wboni  ..v  ...  -d,  a  gentle- 
man composed  in  equal  parts  of  tar, 
Limerick  twist,  beer  and  fabrications 
on  naval  matters. 

"It  was  meant  for  Professor  Pot- 
tinger,"  she  said. 

"No!"  I  exclaimed.  "Well,  I  will 
apologize  to  him  most  abjectly.  When 
I  get  the  recipe,  I  will  make  a  copy 
for  Mrs.  Pottinger.  In  a  family  of 
seven  small  children,  sore  throats  are 
fairly  common." 

I  was  congratulating  myself  that  I 
had  successfully  frosted  the  lady's 
flower  patch,  when  something  told  me 
that  the  atmosphere  was  growing 
more  frigid.     Then  I  looked  up. 

"Professor  Pottinger  is  unmarried," 
she  said  in  fearful  tones.  "I  enquired 
out  of  merest  curiosity  and  admira- 
ation.  He  ought  to  sue  you  for  de- 
famation of  character,  and  I  would  go 
upon  the  stand  against  you.  Your 
turpitude  does  not  amaze  me  in  the 
least.  It  is  worthy  of  a  man  who 
could  devour  another's  black  currant 
jam." 

She  strafed  me  most  Teutonically, 
representing  me  as  a  person  of  the  most 
frightful   infamy.     But  it  was  all  in  a 
good  cause. 

She  was  a  vampire,  nothing  less,  not  one 
of  those  nice,  mysterious  vampire  women 
you  don't  mind  a  bit  trying  their  vamping 
arts  on  you,  but  a  vampire  with  positively 
no  redeeming  features. 


POTT  was  fearfully  down  in  the  mouth 
about  the  cropper  I  had  come.  He  even 
talked  about  packing  up  and  fleeing  Sea- 
scale,  but  I  hated  to  see  him  go,  for  I  had 
come  to  like  him  amazingly.  At  last  an 
idea  came  to  me. 

"You've  got  to  backfire  her,  Pott,  old 
dear,"  I  told  him. 

"Backfire  her!"  he  repeated,  with 
pathetic  blankness. 

"Yes,  like  those  blighters  do  in  the 
woods  when  there  are  forest  fires.  Start 
another— backfire  it,"  I  explained. 

"But  how,  Marmaduke,  how?"  said  the 
poor  dub. 

"How?"  I  exclaimed.  "The  easiest  and 
pleasantest  way  in  the  world.  Fall  in 
love,  immediately,  with  a  real,  regular 
girl,  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  bicker  to 
her.  She'll  quod  erat  demonstrandum  the 
fair  Sabrina  in  half  of  no  time." 

"But  I  don't  understand,"  he  pleaded 
again. 

"You  ignorant  old  top!"  I  sympathized. 
"Let  me  explain.     Here  in  Seascale  are 
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girls,  real,  regular  girls,  perfectly  deli- 
cious girls,  all  of  them,  though  some  more 
so  than  others.  Girls — a  dozen  of  them — 
with  whom  any  sane  man  could  fall  in 
love  any  fine  morning  before  breakfast. 
The  difficulty  is  not  falling  in  love,  but 
the  frightful  hardship  of  having  to  limit 
operations  to  just  the  one  girl." 

It  was  all  so  much  High  Dutch  to  poor 
old  Pottinger.  There  he  was,  a  Professor, 
a  shark  on  education,  who  knew  all  about 
angles  and  triangles  and  could  make  the 
most  mulish  of  them  coincide,  and  he  had 
not  the  remotest  notion  how  to  coincide 
with  a  real,  regular  girl. 

If  one  of  them  gave  him  a  cheery,  gay 
word,  out  of  sympathy,  he  would  blush  the 
prettiest  pink,  all  up  his  face,  and  over 
the  top  of  his  head  till  it  was  lost  in  the 
bush  about  the  back  of  his  collar.  What 
could  be  done  with  a  man  who  could 
neither  fight  for  himself  against  the 
Amazon  invader,  nor  make  an  effective 
alliance  with  a  girl  who  would  put  an  effi- 
cient barrage  before  him? 

THERE  was  the  sea,  occupying  its  more 
or  less  usual  place  on  the  land  or 
seascape.  There  was  the  sand  that  the 
waves  had  smoothed  out  nicely  after  their 
dance  upon  it,  and  there  was  the  big,  flat 
rock  at  the  edge  of  the  sand  strip. 

We  had  to  cross  the  beach  to  get  to  the 
third  hole.    There  Pottinger  started  play- 


'Do  you  want  a  caddie,  sir?"  she  asked  him. 

ing,  for  he  no  longer  dared  invade  the 
club  house  and  pass  the  Cerberus  at  the 
top  of  the  steps.  Pretty  wormy  state  of 
affairs  but  thus  and  so  it  was.  This 
particular  morning  the  sea  was  singing 
away  in  its  usual  irresponsible  fashion. 
There  also  was  the  sand,  all  nicely 
smoothed  out,  and  there  was  the  large  flat 
rock;  but  all  changed.  The  rock  was  in- 
habited. A  girl  sat  upon  it.  Her  back 
was  turned  partly  to  us,  so  that  she  did 
not  observe  our  approach  over  the  sand. 
In  her  hand  was  a  cleek,  and  she  was 
desecrating  it  dreadfully.  When  we  got 
quite  near  we  saw  that  the  amazing  girl 
was  drawing  things  on  the  sand  with  the 
top  of  it,  angles  and  triangles  and  so 
forth.  Apparently  they  were  obstinate 
and  refused  to  coincide,  for,  with  a 
sweepy  swipe,  she  destroyed  them  with 
apparent  good  will. 

"Darn  the  old  things!"  she  said, 
viciously. 

"Amen,  my  child.  So  be  it,"  I  com- 
mended. The  girl  had  evidently  a  healthy 
mind.  It  was  my  hope  that  the  evidence 
of  this  would  not  be  lost  on  Pottinger. 

She  started  and  sprang  to  her  feet,  and 
faced  us,  like  a  little  tigress  that  had 
been  surprised.  One  could  see  the  bright 
tiger  fire  in  her  eyes.  I  was  glad  I  had 
resisted  the  impulse  to  express  my  ap- 
proval of  her  sentiments  by  patting  her 
head.     One  would,  after  seeing  her  face, 
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"I  think  it  might  be  truest  economy,"  he  sa 


have  just  as  soon  have  patted  Queen  Mary 
on  the  head.  She  looked  very  capable, 
very  independent  and  not  a  little  defiant. 
Only  those  who  had  very  excellent  right 
would  pat  her  head.  She  was  small. 
Looking  casually  at  her,  one  would  have 
guessed  her  age  at  about  fourteen,  but  a 
second  glance  would  make  one  add  a  few 
years.  Her  feet  were  neatly  shod.  She 
wore  a  trim,  short  skirt  and  loose  coat, 
buttoned  closely  up  to  her  throat.  On  her 
head  was  a  red  tarn  o'  shanter.  Her 
face,  framed  in  her  dark  hair,  was  pretty 
but  rather  pale.  The  tome  of  geometry 
in  her  hand  probably  accounted  for  that. 
Her  eyes  were  large,  dark,  deeply  lus- 
trous. Obviously  she  did  not  approve  of 
me.  My  hasty  greeting  had  not  com- 
mended me.  Then  she  looked  at  Pottinger, 
and  there  was  a  change.  The  tigress  and 
the  fire  died  out  of  her  eyes.  They  became 
delightfully  luminous.  Two  dimples  ap- 
peared in  her  cheeks.  Her  mouth,  that 
had  been  firm,  a  straight  line,  developed 
pretty  curves  and  the  lips  seemed  to  fill 
out  and  become  very  charming. 

That  was  the  odd  gift  of  Pottinger,  I 
had  recently  discovered.  Men  who 
thought  him  a  crank  on  angles,  and  so 
forth,  liked  and  admired  him.  He  was  the 
kind  of  a  man  you  would  lend  money  to 
without  security,  and  lose  no  sleep  at 
night  over  the  transaction.  Women  liked 
him  instinctively,  girls  wanted  to  be  their 
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nicest  to  him,  children  howled  for  him, 
dogs  poked  their  noses  into  his  hand.  He 
got  less  than  a  hundred  a  month  for 
teaching  quod  erat  demonstrandum  stuff 
to  boys,  when  he  should  have  been  showing 
it  to  men  in  the  big  world — how  a  man  can 
walk  through  the  world  as  a  big  man  and 
yet  be  poor. 

The  girl,  one  knows  not  by  what  gift  of 
insight,  recognized  this,  as  she  stood 
there;  and  knowledge  brought  the  dancing 
light  into  her  eyes. 

"Do  you  want  a  caddie,  Sir?"  she  asked 
him — not  me — dimpling. 

"Well  ...  Er  ...  let  me  see 
now  .  .  .  I  do  lose  a  great  many  balls, 
for  my  eyes  are  not  at  all  good,"  he  re- 
plied. "Are  your  eyes  good?"  And  he 
peered  a  little  through  his  glasses,  as  if 
to  make  sure. 

"Yes,  they  are  very  good,"  she  answered. 
They  were. 

"I  think,  Marmaduke,  perhaps  it  might 
be  truest  economy,"  he  said. 

They  finally  came  to  an  understanding. 
He  was  to  pay  her  four  dollars  a  week, 
and  she  would  act  as  his  caddie  exclusive- 
ly, every  day,  Sundays,  of  course,  barred. 

"And  what  is  your  name,  child?"  He 
asked  her. 

"Stella,"  she  answered. 

"Stella — a  star!"  he  mused.  "It  is  a 
most  beautiful  name."  Had  I  spoken  in 
that  way,  she  would  probably  have  re- 


torted with  the  cleek.  "Very  well,  Stella. 
We  will  now  begin  to  play  here,  at  the 
third  tee.     Good-bye,  Marmaduke." 

And  off  they  went. 

She  wanted  to  carry  the  clubs,  but  the 
absurd  chap  would  not  hear  of  it.  It  was 
her  duty  to  mark  the  flight  of  his  shots, 
and  reprove  his  errors.  He  came  home 
that  evening  in  a  state  of  great  delight. 
(  "She  is  a  most  wonderful  child,"  he  said. 
"In  one  hour  she  eradicated  all  my  driv- 
ing heresies.  She  insisted  that  I  must  be 
more  scientific,  and  use  the  interlocking 
grip.  It  was  rather  difficult  at  first,  but 
I  got  it  finally,  and  it  is  marvellous.  Come 
outside,  and  I  will  show  you."  So  we  left 
our  dinner,  and  went  outside.    He  tee'd  up 

a  ball  and  drove  with  the  new  grip a 

peach  too! — far  and  sure,  bending  neither 
to  left  nor  right. 

A  ND,  as  the  days  went  by,  she  took  him 

1  to  pieces  in  a  golfing  sense  and  care- 
fully reconstructed  him.  After  the  driver 
the  iron,  and  then  the  putter.  She  was  a' 
marvellous  little  player  with  her  one  club, 
driving,  approaching,  putting  with  it. 
There  was  in  her  play  the  natural  un- 
cramped  swing  of  one  who  has  learned 
the  game  in  childhood.  From  the  toe  of 
her  little  shoe  to  the  button  on  the  top  of 
the  cap  she  was  the  very  grace  and  poetry 
of  beauty  in  motion. 

They  were  like  two  children  on  the 
links.  One  could  hear  them  laughing  and 
talking.  Sometimes  she  was  rebuking 
him  for  lapses  into  golfing  heresies,  and  he 
expressing  deep  penitence  for  his  back- 
slidings.  She  always  spoke  in  a  polite, 
respectful  way,  and  he  responded  as  an 
obedient  pupil  to  his  mentor. 

Then  he  discovered  that  she  had  aspira- 
tions to  be  a  school-teacher  one  of  these 
days;  hence  her  interest  in  angles  and  so 
forth.  She  hated  them,  as  a  healthy 
minded  girl  naturally  would,  but  there 
were  examinations,  looming  darkly  on  the 
horizon  of  her  career.  He  was,  of  course, 
a  ravenous  shark  on  those  things,  so  at 
lunch  time  they  would  adjourn  to  the  rock 
by  the  beach  and  draw  angles  and  tri- 
angles, and  eat  sandwiches,  so  that  her 
difficulties  melted  away  marvellously. 

They  were  positive  babes,  but  the  world 
makes  little  allowance  for  innocence  and 
fineness  of  mind,  so  it  was  necessary  that 
someone,  spotted  by  the  world,  should  give 
an  aspect  of  social  comeliness  to  the 
lessons.  I  used  to  stroll  over  and  witness 
the  dissection  of  rhomboids  and  such  like, 
and  poor  old  Pott  was  delighted  to  think 
that  a  late  love  for  the  things  had  been 
born  in  me.  It  was  rather  frightful, 
don't  you  know,  and  no  child  at  church 
ever  yawned  more  tiredly  for  the  final 
Amen  than  did  I  for  the  chortling  quod 
erat  demonstrandum.  Then  we  all  went 
back  to  the  links,  the  two  babes  with  their 
roles  reversed,  the  mathematical  pupil 
becoming  golfing  instructor. 

When  Stella  got  Pott  into  form,  she 
sent  him,  all  geared  up,  into  a  competition. 
Formerly  he  had  been  a  ghastly  twenty- 
five.  This  day  he  pulled  out  a  corking  ten 
game,  and  mashed  the  lot  of  us.  We  were 
tickled  to  death. 

Of  course  all  this  did  not  happen  with- 
out the  fair  Sabrina  putting  up  a 
fight.  She  tried  to  be  awfully  foxy  and 
nice  and  persuasive  to  Stella,  so  that  she 
might  make  of  the  twosome  a  threesome. 
Nothing  but  frost  and  ice — fearfully  res- 
pectful frost,  frightfully  polite  ice,  but  the 
most  real,  feminine  ice,  which  is,  as  all 
scientists  know,  the  most  absolutely  frigid 
thing  in  the  realm  of  nature.  When 
Sabrina  saw  the  two  playing,  she  would 
casually  saunter  across,  but  by  the  time 
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she  caught  up  with  them  the  game  would 
be  over,  and  Pottinger  explaining,  with 
sand  diagrams,  what  would  be  likely  to 
happen  if  you  invaded  the  lair  of  a 
parallelopiped  with  the  winter  hunger 
upon  him. 

Impose  a  parallelopiped  on  the  most 
frightful  love,  and  the  damper  is  shut 
with  steady  streams  of  water  assailing 
the  fervent  ashes. 

There  was  a  barrage  defence  about  the 
Professor,  not  of  shell  and  fire  but  of 
geometry  and  ice.  Behind  its  impene- 
trability old  Pott  slashed  away  in  perfect 
content  and  safety. 

"I  think,"  I  said  one  day  to  Stella— she 
tolerated  me  now  because  of  the  Profes- 
sor's approval  of  -me— "I  think  the 
state  of  the  game  presently  is  'All  square 
with  Bogey."'  . 

She  made  no  verbal  answer,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  for  women  and  girls  to  put 
thought  into  words  to  have  it  understood. 
The  dimples  appeared  in  her  cheeks,  the 
lips  smiled,  and  there  was  a  sparkle — not 
fire  but  fun — in  the  dark  eyes. 

THERE  was  to  be  a  big  tournament  at 
Seascale,  so  we  had  to  arrange  about 
the  events  and  prizes.  You  know  how  it 
is  with  these  affairs. 

"John!"  says  the  golfing  man's  wife  to 
him  one  day.    "It  is  about  time  we  began 
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to  retrench  and  practise  economy.  That 
golf  game  costs  you  an  awful  lot  of  money, 
and  we  have  positively  got  to  cut  things 
down  and  save.  There  are  two  or  three 
dresses,  and  a  hat  or  so,  I  must  have,  un- 
less I  am  to  adopt  the  toilettes  of  the 
belles  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Besides 
those,  with  winter  coming  on  in  the  na- 
tural course  of  events,  and  the  price  of 
furs  just  at  this  time  so  ridiculously 
reasonable — "    And  so  forth  and  so  on. 

John  has  to  make  some  kind  of  a  de- 
fence of  his  pocket  money,  and  the  clubs 
fix  things  on  a  mutual  aid  basis.  Most 
of  the  committees  are  composed  of 
married  blighters,  so  they  cook  handicaps, 
and  fix  competitions  so  that  things  go 
round,  a  cup  here,  a  salver  there,  a  spoon 
for  baby  to  cut  his  toofies  on,  or  a  bib 
holder.  One  day  John  lugs  to  his  domestic 
lair  a  chased  coal  scuttle  in  white  metal, 
with  an  air  of  "Where's  that  Harry  Var- 
don,  now?"  . 

His  wife  brags  to  all  her  friends  that 
he  licked  Ouimet,  Chick  Evans,  and  Jerry 
Travis  to  get  it,  or  something  equivalent 
to  that. 

Few  knew,  and  those  who  knew  kept 
silent,  that  he  annexed  it  with  117  less  40, 
net  77,  putting  out  a  game  that  should 
inflame  his  conscience  for  years  to  come. 

Well,  we  had  our  meeting.  Everything 
went  finely  until  we  were  about  to  dis- 
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Sometimes   she  rebuked   him   for  lapses   Into   golfing   heresies. 


perse,  and  then  up  gets  Corkindale, 
Sabrina's  crass  relative,  and  once  erect  on 
his  hind  legs,  begins  to  bray  portentously. 

He  was  rather  beany,  having  been 
elected  a  full  member  of  the  club  in  one  of 
our  moments  of  temporary  lunacy.  There 
was  one  thing  on  his  mind,  he  declared.  It 
was  the  nefarious  caddie  system  the  club 
had.  No  caddie  roster.  No  caddie  master. 
No  provision  for  seeing  that  the  caddies 
were  of  high  moral  character  and  had 
been  successfully  inoculated,  and  so  forth. 
It  was  a  horrible  thing  to  him,  in  this 
woman-honoring  land  that  girl  caddies 
were  allowed  to  be  on  the  links.  He  moved 
that  no  girl  caddie  above  the  age  of  ten 
be  employed  and  thought  that  these  should 
be  properly  chaperoned. 

"Hear!  Hear!"  barked  Miss  Mowle 
virtuously. 

"Tell  it  to  Sweeney!  Move  journ- 
ment!"  growled  old  Bannister.  I  had 
never  approved  of  Bannister  altogether. 
He  is  a  rather  coarse  bounder  at  times, 
but  in  this  emergency  I  called  a  waiter 
and  requested  him  to  ascertain  Mr.  Ban- 
nister's pleasure  in  a  liquid  sense,  bring- 
ing me  one  of  the  same. 

The  meeting  broke  up  then  and  we  told 
Corkindale  our  candid  opinion  of  him  as 
a  mouth  organ.  Of  course  it  was  a  drive 
at  Stella,  and  poor,  innocent,  old  Pot- 
tinger. Luckily  he  was  not  present  at  the 
meeting,  and  did  not  hear 
anything  of  it  for  some  time. 

THE  day  afterward  we 
strolled  over  the  beach,  as 
usual,  in  the  morning.  There 
was  the  sea,  there  the  sand, 
there  the  rock,  but  no  Stella. 
We  waited  an  hour  for  her  to 
show  up,  but  she  did  not  ap- 
pear. The  next  day,  and  the 
day  after  it  was  the  same. 
Poor  old  Professor!  He  was 
a  lost,  bewildered  man.  I  sug- 
gested to  him  that  the  links 
were  still  there,  and  we  went 
to  the  tee  and  started  off,  but 
it  was  a  dismal,  mournful 
business.  The  game  was  not 
the  same  to  him.  Then  for  a 
day  or  two  he  relapsed  into 
angles  and  triangles  again; 
for,  with  the  barrage  gone, 
came  a  new  drive  from 
Sabrina.  Pott  went  into  re- 
tirement. 

By  this  time  I  had  learned 
something  of  Stella's  history. 
Her  father  had  been  a  doctor 
in  a  town  some  distance  away. 
When  he  died,  he  left  mother 
and  daughter  badly  off,  so 
they  moved  to  a  village  near 
Seascale  and  lived  cheaply 
and  quietly.  She  walked  over 
to  the  links  every  morning 
for  the  sake  of  the  little 
money  that  was  needed  to  help 
them  out  till  she  got  her 
school.  She  was  little,  and 
with  her  hair  hanging  down 
in  a  thick  braid,  and  the  loose 
coat  she  wore,  she  did  seem  to 
be  quite  a  kiddie.  You  know 
what  baffling  creatures  girls 
are  in  the  matter  of  dress  dis- 
guise? 

When  Pott  heard  about  the 
club  meeting — some  good, 
kindly  Christian  soul  had  to 
let  it  out — he  came  to  see  me, 
very  white  about  the  gills, 
very  troubled  but  very  firm 
looking. 

"They  tell  me  she  is  quite 
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AT  nine  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fourth  day 
l  of  May,  a 
single  German  gun 
spoke  once  and  as 
though  it  had  been 
an  awaited  signal 
the  well-drilled 
Germans  opposite 
dropped  into  their 
warrens  in  one 
pretty  and  simul- 
taneous movement 
just  as  though  they 
had  been  one  man. 
And  without  any 
other  warning  than 
that  significant 
action,  we  just  as 
prettily   and   I  will 

warrant,  because  of  the  handicap  under 
which  we  suffered,  much  more  swiftly 
leapt  into  our  own  holes,  where  we 
scrunched  down,  a  trifle  out  of  breath 
perhaps  with  the  quickness  of  our  leap 
and  staring  at  one  another  in  a  some- 
what startled  fashion,  but  yet  saying  with 
a  brave  attempt  at  a  jest:  "This  is  der 
Tag— Kismet!" 

The  bombardment  was  on.  That  one 
report  was  followed  by  one  more,  but 
that  one  was  the  vast  and  accumulated 
sound  cf  so  many  lesser  ones  that  the 
ear  lost  count  of  the  tale  of  them;  the 
world  turned  into  a  throbbing,  pound- 
ing terror  and  we  lay  there  waiting  for  it 
to  end. 

We  alternately  prayed  and  blasphemed 
that  our  artillery  should  do  something. 
Were  we  dogs  that  they  should  let  us 
die  thus — like  dogs — like  rats — and  un- 
revenged?  Only  once  was  our  prayer 
answered  by  our  artillery,  and  by  one 
gun  only,  quite  early  in  the  bombardment. 
The  poor  lonely  thing  barked  feebly,  twice, 
after  the  manner  of  a  plucky  terrier  fac- 
ing the  annihilating  rush  of  a  tiger  and 
then  drew  home  so  fierce  a  German  fire 
that  it  was  for  ever  silenced. 

The  trench  then  began  amid 
a  great  rending  of  flesh  and 
earth  and  bags  to  go  through 
all  the  painful  processes  of  dis- 
solution— began  violently  to  de- 
cay and  fall  apart,  to  spout  oil- 
wells  and  otherwise  alternately 
to  inter  and  to  vomit  its  deni- 
zens. Men  sighed  and  died  and 
their  souls  slipped  gladly  away 
from  the  turmoil.  The  mur- 
mur of  war  changed  to  the 
cavernous  roar  of  it  and  hung 
there  for  all  the  daylight  hours 
of  a  long,  long  day.  It  was  a 
slow,  a  steady  and  a  merciless 
shelling  which  lasted  for  hours 
without  respite  so  that  the  air 
throbbed  and  sobbed  and  sucked 
in  painful  unison  with  our  held 
breaths  and  leaping  hearts. 

The  battery  which  claimed  us 
for  its  own  prey  lay  in  a  direct 


l'ne  to  the  right  so  that  it  had  an  enfilade 
fire  on  and  swept  the  trench  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  almost  always,  because 
of  the  great  length  of  target  offering, 
striking  in  one  place  if  it  missed  in 
another.  First  there  would  come  the  slow 
and  deep-mouthed  pair:  "Boom!"  Boom!" 
and,  merging  into  the  heel  of  that  sound, 
the  rapid-fire  "Boom!  Boom!  Boom! 
Boom"  of  the  balance  of  the  battery.  If 
one  were  standing,  sitting  or  kneeling, 
there  was  just  one  thing  to  do  and  that 
very  quickly,  fling  oneself  down  at  full 
length  on  the  bottom  of  the  trench  before 
the  burst.  That  came  announced  by  the 
shell's  scream  from  the  moment  that  that 
sharper  sound  emerged  faintly  from  the 
duller  and  distant  one  of  the  boom  until 
in  a  steadily  rising  crescendo  of  a  million 
rasping  throaty  squeaks  the  thing  burst 
right  at  our  perishing  ear-drums  in  a 
violent  "Bang"  and  followed  by  a  series 
of  them,  each  one  holding  its  own  vivid 
flash  of  addled  flame  and  belching  sul- 
phurous odors,  as  rotten  in  odor  as  in 
color. 

The  burst,  if  it  were  within  the  line  of 
vision,   showed   an   irregular   shaped  and 
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jagged  broken-glass  edged  flame  that 
leaped  miracuously  in  the  tiny  moment  of 
the  seeing  from  a  spark  to  a  house-size, 
holding  always  to  those  contorted  colors 
of  a  badly  addled  egg  and  falling  short 
no  whit  of  that  flavor  to  the  offended 
nostrils. 

The  succession  of  sounds,  as  the  rest 
of  the  battery  fire  reached  us,  was  so 
rapid  that  the  harsh  sound  of  each  one 
interlocked  with  all  the  rest  and  made  a 
pulsating  chain  of  them.  The  body  was 
frequently  lifted  up  from  the  ground  by 
the  suck  and  thrust  of  the  air  pulsation 
and  there  were  moments  when,  however 
cool  and  detached  one  felt,  the  body 
trembled  in  a  dainty  unison  with  the 
shuddering  earth  it  lay  on.  The  impact 
of  the  displaced  air  was  as  definite  and 
as  painful  as  that  of  any  other  blow,  the 
only  difference  being  that  this  blow  ap- 
peared to  submerge  and  suffocate  as  it 
drove  wads  of  air  home  down  the  throat 
and  stopped  the  heart  and  choked  the 
lungs,  hurting  the  chest,  rather  than  actu- 
ally to  strike  in  the  ordinary  sense.  In 
the  mind,  the  chief  sensation  after  that 
first  premonitory  burst  was  one  of  stupid- 
ity as  Nature  rushed  her  calls 
out  for  her  curative  legions  and 
so  partially  chloroformed  our 
brains  with  that  self-same  self- 
anesthesia  as  had  relieved 
the  terrible  weariness  of  the 
night-march  of  retirement 
from  Polygon  Wood.  It  made 
even  our  wonder  and  our 
pain  stupid,  less  keen  and  simi- 
larly and  mercifully  dulled  all 
emotions  and  all  sufferings, 
even  those  of  fright,  which  was 
vastly  different  from  the  emo- 
tion inspiring  shrillness  of  con- 
centrated machine-gun  fire. 
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ity  of  a  rat  caught  in  a  trap, 
and  waiting  to  be  killed,  it  was 
natural  that  the  mind  should 
roam  strangely.  I  found  time 
to  reflect  on  the  strangeness  of 
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the  fact  that  I  felt  no  actual  fear  other 
than  the  gasping  breathlessness  of  the 
shock  of  very  close  bursts,  while  on  some 
other  occasions  that  I  could  remember,  and 
some  of  which  were  not  to  be  compared 
with  this  one  for  pure  horror,  I  had  felt 
fear  in  its  worst  form,  stark  panic, 
maddening  fright. 

The  worst  of  fear  for  most  men  comes 
later — after  it  is  all  over,  when  there  is 
no  longer  any  need  for  the  mind  to  brace 
itself  so  tensely  for  the  impact  of  the 
shock,  and  so  relaxes  and  invites  reaction. 
It  is  then  that  hospital  beds  see  and  hear 
strange  things,  screaming,  strangling 
dreams  of  purest  terror,  running  on  for 
years,  breaking  sleep,  nerves,  will-power, 
mentality;  making  broken  men. 

Stolid  minds  gave  way  to  terror  now 
and  had  their  suffering  here  and  now; 
after  it  was  over  they  should  forget: 
Sensitive  ones  leashed  their  leaping 
thoughts  and  held  them  tightly  now,  pay- 
ing later  when  they  should  lift  the  control 
and  the  engines  of  their  minds  should  race 
wildly,  the  belt  off  and  all  holds  gone,  re- 
membering only  the  months  of  accumu- 
lated torture. 

THAT  sharp  exhilaration  in  the  air  of 
the  night  before  as  we  left  Polygon 
Wood  was  now  explained :  It  was  the  gas 
and  smoke  of  high-explosive  shell-fire 
tinged  perhaps  by  errant  whiffs  of  the 
more  potent  and  distant  main  body  of  the 
asphyxiating  gas.  The  eyes,  nostrils  and 
lungs  smarted  and  burned  with  the  con- 
tact. It  bit  sharply  and  clawed  into  the 
chest  like  the  inhalation  of  an  especially 
rancid  cigarette  and  like  that,  bringing 
with  it  and  in  the  added  proportion  of 
its  greater  volume,  a  certain  biting,  sting- 
ing light  headed  exhilaration  which  made 
even  the  pain  of  it  not  unpleasant  to  the 
taste. 

Each  time  as  soon  as  the  last  clap  of 
the  battery  which  had  us  in  hand  had  died 
down,  some  one  of  us  sprang  quickly  to  his 
feet  and  thrust  an  inquiring  head  above 
the  parapet  and,  eye  sweeping  the  country 
about  our  front  and  making  certain  that 
the  enemy  infantry  were  not  advancing  on 
us,  in  which  case  we  should  of  course  man 
the  parapet  and,  so  desperate  were  we, 
perhaps  go  out  to  meet  them  fairly  in  the 
open  field,  and  charge  them  man  to  man, 
the  best,  the  quickest;  and  so  quickly 
determine  whose  was  the  best  claim  of 
being  the  better  man. 


Each  fresh  glance  showed  some  new  sec- 
tion of  the  trench  caved  in,  but  beyond  the 
constant  recurrence  of  that  painful  fact 
it  was  impossible  to  say  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  just  what  was  occurring  in  a 
general  way.  The  guns  shot  with  a 
terrible  accuracy  so  that  in  the  rare  inter- 
vals when  the  fire  lifted  off  our  own  per- 
sons and  we  could  observe  its  effect  on 
others,  our  hearts  stood  still  to  see  the 
black  columns  walk  up  and  down  the 
trench  a  hundred  yards  away  just  like  a 
living  thing — but  dealing  death.  Men 
were  suffering  there,  being  buried  alive — 
dying  the  slow  deaths  of  wounded  worms 
under  tons  of  suffocating  earth. 

Once  while  we  lay  with  our  chins  in  the 
mud  waiting  for  this  spouting  turmoil  of 
others'  misery  to  shift  on  to  us  as  it  so 
regularly  did,  there  came  from  out  in 
front  a  cry  for  help,  so  desperate,  so  faint, 
so  cracked  with  pain  and  terror  that  the 
pity  of  it  tore  our  hearts.  The  words  were 
indistinguishable. 

"Speak  louder,"  someone  cried. 

"Is  that  the  K.R.R.?" 

"Yes,"  we  shouted,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  although  the  King's  Royal  Rifles 
were  well  up  on  our  right. 

"Well,  then  for  the  love  of  God,  mate, 
come  an'  give  us  a  hand, — God's  sake!" 

"Don't  do  anything  of  the  kind!  It's  a 
trap!  It's  a  trap!"  warned  a  voice  from 
the  bottom  of  our  trench,  for  we  were  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  German 
snipers  were  by  this  time  crawling  up 
under  cover  of  the  shell-fire. 

"No!  No!"  shouted  Wostenholm  above 
the  dim:"  It  was  too  good  English,  an' 
too  broad  English !  Come  on!" 

He  jumped  up  and  with  another  man 
raised  himself  stiffly  over  the  top  and 
crawled  out  in  front.  They  reappeared 
in  a  couple  of  minutes  with  two  wounded 
and  very  badly  shaken  K.R.R.'s  who 
slumped  weakly  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  giving  way  instantly  and  com- 
pletely to  the  relaxation  of  the  compara- 
tive safety  our  reassuring  presence 
seemed  to  afford  them.  They  told  us 
brokenly  of  how  they  had  done  rear-guard 
for  their  regiment  and  had  then  crawled 
up  through  the  bombardment,  not  know- 
ing where  they  were  and  fearful  until 
they  heard  our  voices  lest  they  had 
blundered  in  amongst  the  enemy.  The 
trench  was  too  narrow  to  allow  of  their 
passage  even  if  they  could  have  walked; 
zo  we  made  them  as  comfortable  as  we 


could  and  left  them  in  a  weak  portion  of 
the  trench  which  could  be  of  no  use  to  us 
in  the  event  of  a  hand-to-hand  struggle. 
They  asked  for  a  fag,  sank  weakly  back, 
and  closed  their  eyes. 

THAT  narrowness  of  the  trench  which 
we  had  found  so  irksome  when  we 
had  sought  that  impossible  rest  during  the 
night  now  proved  our  one  best  friend  since 
it  offered  just  that  much  less  of  a  target  to 
the  flying  fragments  which  filled  the  air. 
Stamborough  had  elected  to  move  up  on 
the  other  side  of  the  traverse,  thinking  it 
safer  there,  and  Shepherd,  his  mate,  fol- 
lowed as  a  matter  of  course  so  that  I  was 
left  alone  until  Radcliffe,  whose  mates 
were  dead  and  buried,  came  to  the  vacated 
place  and  joined  me,  both  for  company 
and  for  the  greater  safety  the  spot  af- 
forded. He  sat  with  his  back  against  the 
traverse  on  the  other  side  of  which  the 
other  two  had  gone,  with  his  knees  up, 
staring  straight  ahead  at  me  with  eyes 
that,  once  naturally  protuberant,  now  al- 
most frightened ;  they  protruded  so. 
By ,"  he  muttered.  "This  is  murder 


We'll  all  be  killed!" 


Nearly  every  one  said  that  and  cer- 
tainly all  believed  it.  The  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  it  all  and  the  feeling  and  the 
thought  that  was  the  hardest  to  bear  was 
this:  To  be  killed  like  rats  in  a  pit, 
not  even  swiftly,  but  agonizingly  over  a 
long  period  of  many  torturing  hours,  the 
sport  of  these  cruel  shells.  We  longed 
bitterly  for  the  Germans  to  come  on  and 
end  it  all;  for  by  that  time  we  knew  that 
by  reason  of  our  depleted  numbers  and  all 
the  other  factors  of  importance  in  our 
strength  that  there  could  be  but  one  end- 
ing to  any  determined  assault,  but  we  did 
:i  for  that,  to  kill  some  Germans  and 
go  down  fighting  like  men  and  not  like 
unknown  impounded  dogs.  If  only  they 
would  come  on  and  finish  us  quickly!  How 
glorious!  Prayers  for  that  and  other 
mercies  were  not  so  much  prayed  as 
wrung  from  rebellious  hearts,  out  of 
agony  and  sweat  and  blood. 

For  each  burst  I  flung  myself  down  and 
implored  the  stubborn  fellow  who  sat  at 
my  head  to  do  likewise,  but  he  refused  all 
my  importunities:  "What's  the  use? 
We'll  all  be  bloody  well  killed,  anyhow, 
I'm   goin'  to  take  mine  settin'." 

And  he  clung  to  that  and  would  give  me 
no  other  answer,    as    between    bursts    I 
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lifted  my  head  and  cried  again:  "Are 
you  all  right,  Ratty?" 

"I'm  all  right,  matt-.  .  .    How  'bout  your- 
We  looked  across  the  few  feet  that 
separated  us  and   into  each  other's  eyes, 
reading  death. 

Tllh;  rifle  and  machine  gun  lire  inter- 
ested mod  :  It  was  in  sound  so 
Utterly  unlike  anything  we  had  yet  heard 
in  this  war  and  answered  bookish  descrip- 
of  the  sound  of  rifle  fire.  We  had 
to  associate  that  with  sharp  reports 
and  the  air-burning  passage  of  bullets 
over  our  heads,  but  this  was  undoubtedly 
the  buzzing  of  bees  and  as  utterly  unlike 
all  past  experienced  rifle-fire  as  this  in- 
tensive bombardment  was  unlike  all  other 
of  ti  .if  casual  bombardments  we 

had  (  sat  in  the  mud  to) .  It  was  the  great 
distance  of  the  German  riflemen  from  us 
that  made  the  difference  in  the  sound,  just 
on  the  edge  of  a  rifle's  carrying  power 
so  that  by  the  time  the  bullets  reached  us 
they  hail  lost  their  greatest  force  and 
were  turning  sideways  and  because  of 
that  making  this  summer  humming.  We 
had  good  proof  of  that  when  they  struck; 
for  they  made  the  wicked  wounds  of  small 
shells,  utterly  destroying  heads  and  if  in 
the  body,  causing  the  long  tear  of  an  ugly 
shell  splinter. 

We  continued  to  jump  up  after  each 
covey  of  bursts,  to  thrust  a  head  up  above 
the  parapet,  quickly,  very  quickly,  and 
jerk  it  down  again,  satisfied  if  there  was 
no  solid  mass  of  men  up  and  coming  at 
us;  for  we  did  not  propose  to  be  spitted. 
Single  ones  we  could  plainly  see,  some- 
times adding  insult  to  injury  by  walking 
brazenly  erect,  knowing  that  we  could  do 
them  no  harm.  They  crept  up  on  us  now, 
shooting  and  bombing  from  the  depression 
in  front  at  every  slightest  sign  of  life  we 
offered  and  as  though  that  were  not 
enough  the  very  guns  themselves  now 
sniped  wastefully  at  us  so  that  almost 
each  time  a  head  lifted  for  a  moment  to 
make  nervously  sure  again  that  the  in- 
fantry were  not  coming  on,  high-explosive 
shells  fell  on  or  near  that  spot;  the  enemy 
was  searching  out  each  tiny  indication  of 
human  life  to  utterly  destroy  it.  And  on 
top  of  all  that  there  had  now  set  in  a 
rifle  and  machine-gun  fire  that  was  truly 
murderous  and  that  swept  over  us  with 
the  song  of  a  thousand  harps,  changing 
again  at  times  to  the  dull  hum  of  millions 
of  bees  and  which  in  conjunction  with  the 
the  pop  of  hand  and  rifle  grenades  that 
were  constantly  being  tossed 
and  shot  at  us  by  the  hands  of 
snipers,  the  burst  of  their 
bombs  and  the  steady  punctua- 
tion of  the  high-explosive 
shells,  made  much  the  worst  fire 
that  any  man  there  had  ever 
experienced,  although  we  repre- 
sented in  our  various  persons 
all  the  wars  of  our  generation. 

TT  was  when  in  a  moment  of 
*■  surcease  from  the  shells  the 
small-arms  fire  reached  its 
most  furious  maximum  of  in- 
tensity that  we  heard  a  cry 
from  the  far  side  of  the 
traverse  for  volunteers  to  go 
out  and  get  a  wounded  man.  It 
seemed  a  pity,  for  we  had  long 
since  ceased  to  try  to  do  any- 
thing for  the  wounded  except 
to  crawl  to  and  bind  up  those 
who  seemed  most  likely  to  live 
and  to  tell  those  who  could 
walk,  "to  beat  it"  to  the  communication 
trench  which  some  said  had  been  dug  dur- 
ing the  night.  As  for  the  other  more 
severely  wounded  men,  we  merely  ad- 
justed their  heads,    and    if    they    could 


smoke,  gave  them  cigarettes.  Afterwards 
we  took  their  papers  for  their  wives. 

So  that  lives  should  be  thrown  away  for 
this  wounded  man  when  the  rifle  of  each 
unwounded  man  was  so  badly  needed  here 
seemed  odd  indeed.  An  unusually  pain- 
ful wound  perhaps?  No  soldier  fears 
death  but  all  dread  useless  sacrifice. 
We  listened  hopefully  to  the  voices  on  the 
other  side  and  for  my  own  part  I  hoped 
that  the  volunteers  would  offer  before  the 
call  reached  us,  for  the  decision  either  way 
would  be  a  hard  one,  since  on  the  one  hand 
it  meant  certain  death  without  any  of  the 
justification  of  any  useful  purpose  ac- 
complished; and  on  the  other  no  Pat 
could  deny  the  plea  of  a  wounded  comrade. 
However,  we  waited  stoically  for  the  call 
to  slip  down  the  line  as  was  done  with  vol- 
unteer calls,  which  went  from  man  to  man 
instead  of  being  put  up  to  us  en  masse. 

The  call  was  answered — the  bravest 
thing  in  the  worst  fire  we  had  ever  seen. 
At  first  the  only  indication  of  the  fact 
was  the  cessation  of  the  call  for  volun- 
teers. We  shouted  to  know  if  they  had 
got  them,  but  received  no  answer.  Shortly 
after  that  I  heard  queer  voices,  rose  to 
my  feet,  looked  around  and  saw  the  most 
inspiring  act  of  pure  courage  that  it  has 
ever  been  my  fortune  to  witness. 

In  this  terrible  fire,  so  dreadful  that  the 
air  thrummed  and  quivered  with  the 
countless  displacements  of  turning  bullets 
that  struck  so  thickly  that  they  sent  the 
mud  flying  in  all  directions  hereabout, 
two  men  ran  heavily  just  at  my  head, 
carrying  a  heavy  thing  on  a  stretcher.  A 
loaded  stretcher  is  at  all  times  a  very 
heavy  burden  on  the  most  level  of  dry 
ground.  Here  it  was  terrible.  These  men 
were  imbued  with  super-human  strength 
for,  although  the  ground  was  full  of  shell 
holes  and  very  wet  and  slippery,  they 
were  actually  running. 

The  lead  bearer  was  a  boy  of  less  than 
twenty  who  was  unknown  to  me  although 
I  had  from  the  fine  quality  of  the  face 
noticed  it  when  he  had  lately  joined  us  in 
a  draft.  That  face  glowed  ardently  now 
with  the  indescribable  confusion  of  the 
sheer  terror  and  sublime  exaltation  of  his 
sacrificial  moment.  His  wonderful  eyes 
shone  holily  as  might  the  star  eyes  of  a 
young  girl  when  first  she  glimpses  all  the 
unsuspected  beauty  of  her  purpose  here, 
as  this  beautiful  boy  now  glimpsed  his. 
His  cap  had  fallen  off  so  that,  as  they 
passed  me.  long  waves  of  his  fine,  light 
colored  hair  were  flung  back  by  the  aiding 


Some  of  the  survivors  in  an  English  hospital. 

wind  against  the  swift  movement  of  an 
unusually  graceful  body,  exposing  each 
beauty  of  line  of  the  broad  forehead  and 
bringing  into  strong  relief  the  winsome 
uptilt  of  the   defiant  chin   so   that   each 


feature  of  the  glorified  young  face  and 
thrown  back  head  carried  in  each  line 
its  own  individual  beautiful  defiance  of 
death  and  all  its  harm  of  body.  His  lips 
were  parted— fixed  so  by  terror,  but 
again,  the  windows  of  his  soul  contra- 
dicted that  so  that  I  swear  his  eyes  were 
looking  on  things  denied  duller  souls. 

The  man  who  ran  with  him  was  one  who 
in  Polygon  Wood  has  eaten  his  heart  out 
for  his  daily  punishment  because  he  had 
once  failed  the  regiment.  This  was  his 
expiation  and  his  unstudied  answer  to  the 
worst  of  his  detractors.  Perhaps  of  these 
two  brave  men  he  was  by  all  odds  the  most 
courageous  for,  although  his  eyes  too 
looked  straight  ahead,  there  was  in  them 
nothing  but  the  pure  animal  terror  of  his 
spirit's  agony,  unrelieved  by  any  of  that 
divine  hope  of  Heaven  which  shone  in  the 
other's  eyes  and  which  his  lagging  soul 
might  out  of  pity  have  conjured  up  for 
the  agony  of  its  body.  His  cap  too  was  off 
and  it  was  strangely  fitting  that  his  hair 
was  stiff  and  did  not  wave  like  that  of  the 
boy. 

The  latter's  coat  was  off  and  the 
muscles  of  him  slipped  and  strained  and 
slipped  again  beneath  the  coarse  army 
shirt.  He  was  speaking,  imploring,  com- 
manding, and  by  the  chanting,  praying 
monotone  of  the  words,  almost  to  himself: 
"Faster!  Faster!  Faster!" 

It  seemed  incredible  that  they  had  lived 
so  long  with  the  fire  so  bad  and  the 
snipers  so  close. 

THOSE  warning  roars  of  the  battery 
boomed  out  again.  I  flung  myself 
down.  There  was  a  crash :  The  air  was 
full  of  falling  things.  I  sprang  up  to  see 
that  all  was  gone:  And  have  rarely 
known  such  sorrow. 

"Make  way  there Gangway!"  It 

was  the  gruff  voice  of  a  sergeant  leading 
the  boy  out  to  the  communication  trench 
and  the  dressing  station  in  the  wood. 
The  boy  was  the  only  living  survivor  of 
the  trio  but  seemed  not  to  know  that  or 
anything  else,  for  he  was  quite  dazed  and 
gave  no  indication  of  pain  from  the 
bloody  mess  of  a  completely  pulverized 
arm  which  he  carried  like  a  wet  dish-rag 
in  the  hollow  of  the  other;  any  more  than 
he  felt  pain  from  the  bad  head  wound 
which  had  laid  bare  his  scalp  and  which 
had  already  matted  his  silky  hair  with 
blood  which  now  ran  down  and  covered 
his  face,  filling  his  eyes.  There  was  no 
room  for  one  man  to  pass  another  so  we 
crawled  up  on  top  to  let  him  by. 
It  seemed  as  though  all  loose 
strings  of  fate  were  tying  here 
in  this  wood  of  Bellewaarde.  As 
the  sergeant  took  the  boy  out 
some  rude  things  were  hurled 
at  the  former  from  several 
quarters.  He  feigned  not  to 
hear.  That  place  out  back  to 
which  he  now  was  going  repre- 
sented Heaven  and  safety  to 
us  and  him — the  last  place  any- 
one in  authority  should  seek  to 
go  to  on  any  but  the  direct 
order.  Only  the  courageous 
nature  of  this  boy's  sacrifice 
could  condone  even  the  sending 
of  a  man  from  the  ranks  out 
with  him,  for  it  seemed  certain 
that  the  Germans  might  rush 
us  at  any  moment,  for  which 
reason  no  man  who  could  bear 
a  rifle  was  to  be  lightly  spared, 
even  for  suffering.  And  cer- 
tainly it  was  disgraceful  for  a 
sergeant  to  go.  He  knew  all  that  as  well 
as  we  did  and  knew  that  we  knew  too,  so 
that  he  was  very  glad  to  slip  on  by  with  a 
great  show  of  bluster  about  his  wounded 
man  that  sat  but  poorly  on  him  who  had 
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never  before  shown  kindness  to  any  one 
of  us  sick,  wounded  or  well.  He  knew 
that  we  saw  through  his  ruse  and  that  he 
made  this  brave  man  whom  he  dishonored 
with  his  touch  the  pretext  for  the  carry- 
ing of  his  own  carcass  to  safety.  We 
damned  him  to  his  face  and  he  took  it  for 
what  he  was — the  same  bull-necked  ser- 
geant with  whom  we  had  had  the  feud  in 
Polygon  Wood.  And  just  then  a  flying 
splinter  took  him  in  the  head,  wounding 
him  slightly  so  that  like  as  not  he  won  a 
decoration  for  bringing  a  wounded  man 
out  from  under  fire! 

That  is  the  last  I  saw  or  heard  of  the 
boy  and  I  have  since  forgotten  his  name 
although  I  made  enquiry  afterward,  hop- 
ing that  he  and  the  other  man  might  per- 
haps have  been  honored  or  decorated. 
But  neither  of  them  ever  were. 

C  TARTLED  men  began  to  crowd  down 
^  on  us  from  around  the  shoulder  of  the 
traverse.  All  were  there,  but  even 
that  was  few  enough  for  we  had  been  in 
the  morning  only  the  weak  half  of  a 
weakened  battalion  and  that  poor 
strength  was  now  sadly  depleted.  "What's 
up?"  we  asked. 

"Orders  to  evacuate,"  they  said  tersely 
and  hurried  on  past  toward  the  communi- 
cation trench,  leaving  us  to  wait  until  the 
men  directly  above  us  should  also  have 
passed  and  thereby  indicated  an  orderly 
evacuation  up  to  this  point  where  we 
stood.  We  did  not  know  whether  to  be 
glad  or  sorry.  Some  swore  wrathfully; 
others  were  frankly  glad  and  made  no 
bones  about  it  either.  "Anything,"  they 
said,  "to  get  out  o'  this."  For  the  most 
part  we  were  both  relieved  and  sorry,  re- 
lieved to  get  away  from  so  awful  a  place 
and  terribly  chagrined  that  we  must 
again  retire.  But  both  these  conflicting 
emotions  were  confused  by  the  more 
powerful  one  of  our  soldier  anger  at  an 
enemy  who  pounded  us  with  man-made 
things  of  iron  and  steel,  for  ever  keeping 
us  at  arm's  length  and  from  the  fierce 
assuaging  of  our  insenate  lust  for  his 
blood  in  the  man  test  of  a  close-up  melee. 

"What  about  the  wounded?"  we  asked 
when  we  saw  that  only  whole  men  were 
passing  us. 

"Leavin'  'em,"  a  lack-lustered  eyed  man 
said  wearily. 

That  saddened  us :  Things  must  be  bad 
indeed,  worse  than  we  had  thought  pos- 
sible for  the  old  regiment.  We  turned 
slowly  and  went  with  them. 

The  occasion  offered  the  first  oppor- 
tunity we  had  for  exchan^jg  news  of 
casualties  with  our  comrades  from  the 
upper  leaches  of  the  trench.  There  were 
scores  of  them  and  although  it  was  not 
long  past  noon,  and  although  all 
who  could  after  any  fashion  walk,  crawl 
or  hobble  had  gone  down  the  communica- 
tion-trench, the  main  trench  was  already 
well  littered  with  the  dead  and  the  dying. 
Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  trench 
we  had  been  forced  to  lay  some  of  our 
dead  upon  the  parapet  where  they  now 
received  further  wounds.  It  was  either 
that  or  walk  on  them.  Only  those  were 
buried  who  had  been  done  so  by  a  shell 
when  the  wall  of  the  trench  had  slid  in  on 
them,  kicking,  strangling,  their  mouths 
and  nostrils  full  of  mud. 

Sergeant  Hubbard  whom  we  all  liked 
so  much  had  just  died,  quietly  enough  too; 
we  were  relieved  to  hear.  His  mate, 
Wostenholm,  had  just  come  from  his  side 
after  having  bound  his  wounds  and  tend- 
ed him  all  the  morning.  It  was  worse  up 
there  than  here  they  said— wounded  and 
dead  men  everywhere  and  no  place  for  a 
shocked  foot  to  fall,  short  of  sacrilege. 

Things  had  quietened  down  now  for  the 


first  time  and  what  little  fire  now  came 
our  way  seemed  a  very  small  thing  indeed 
to  what  had  just  passed  so  that  at  first 
there  was  no  dearth  of  nervous  upraised 
heads  to  make  certain  that  it  was  not  the 
quiet  before  the  storm  and  that  a  charge 
was  not  being  launched  against  us.  The 
sergeants  swore  and  bade  the  heads  keep 
well  down,  saying  that  we  should  all  be 
cut  up  if  we  acted  like  young  soldiers: 
"Think  you  was  a  bloomin'  draft,"  one 
said  bitterly,  chewed  his  frost-bitten 
moustache  and  glared. 

We  held  our  heads  down,  less  for  fear 
of  getting  them  hit  than  because  it  would 
go  hard  with  us  if  the  enemy  should  get 
an  inkling  of  our  present  movement  and 
so  shell  the  soon-to-be  crowded  communi- 
cation trench. 

THAT  portion  of  the  trench  next  to  and 
between  us  and  the  communication- 
trench  was  blown  in  so  that  we  had  to 
bend  our  backs  well  in  going  over  it.  As 
we  did  so  the  man  ahead  of  me  gave  a 
rasping  scream  and  pointed,  staring  down 
at  the  loose  earth  :  "Look  at  Joe!  Look  at 
Joe!"  he  cried.  Joe  had  been  his  mate  and 
now  portions  of  the  battered  head  of  him 
projected  from  the  earth.  It  was  too 
much.  The  man  passed  on  ahead  of  me, 
screaming  his  hysterical  way  down  the 
trench. 

"Shut  your  bloomin'  row!"  a  sergeant 
shouted  thickly:  "You'll  have  all  these 
young  soldiers  havin'  highstericks  with 
you." 

The  man's  cries  ceased  and  he  went  to 
blubbering  instead,  in  a  curious  strangling 
chest  racking,  minus  all  the  quieter 
dignity  of  grief  and  with  every  move  to 
wipe  away  the  moist  evidence  of  his  retch- 
ing sorrow  only  adding  to  the  unhand- 
some furrows  on  his  already  unlovely  face. 
It  was  Sunday  in  May  and  the  sun  smiled 
down  at  us. 

Everywhere  the  trench  had  been  blown 
in  and  everywhere  we  had  to  mind  our 
step  to  avoid  the  unmentionable.  We  came 
to  the  communication  trench,  and  found  it 
choked  with  the  men  who  had  preceded 
us,  and  who  struggled  now  amongst  the 
bodies  of  the  narrow  passageway,  to  get 
back  amongst  us.  An  angry  officer  em- 
erged from  the  commodious  dug-out  at 
the  cross-roads  of  the  trenches  and  drove 
angrily  at  the  struggling  mass  with  ex- 
postulating hands. 

"Get  back!  Go  back  to  your  places! 
What  d'ye  mean?  You'll  have  us  all  cut 
up!" 

"A  wash-out,"  we  cried  and  were  much 
relieved,  even  those  who  had  a  moment 
before  looked  forward  so  eagerly  to  leav- 
ing the  accursed  place. 

The  officer  seized  a  man  by  the  shoulder: 
"Who  gave  that  order  to  evacuate?  Who 
gave  it?"  he  cried  angrily,  looking  at  all 
of  us  in  turn,  "I'll  have  him  up  before  the 
C.O. — getting  us  all  cut  up,"  he  fumed, 
and  then  added  as  an  afterthought:  "My 
God!  Supposin'  the  C.O.  should  pop  in  on 
us  now  and  see  this  mess?" 

*Tp  HAT  was  like  a  dash  of  cold  water 
*■  to  the  worst  case  of  trenchitis  there 
.  .  •  for  the  commanding  officer  was  a 
soldier  and  well  understood  this  breed  of 
ours  (hat  he  too  sprang  from.  We  made 
our  way  back  more  cheerfully  than  we  had 
come,  taking  care  because  of  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  passage  to  let  the  men  from 
furthest  up  the  trench  lead  the  way  so 
that  we  should  not  have  to  pass  one  an- 
other. We  wondered  from  whence  had 
come  the  mistaken  order  and  sagely  de- 
cided, as  always  in  similar  circumstance, 
on  the  theatrical  explanation  that  never 
failed  to  warm  our  melodramatic  hearts: 


An  English  speaking  German  had  crawled 
up  to  the  trench  and  breathed  the  order 
into  our  unsuspecting  ears.  When  it  was 
pointed  out  that  if  so  illusory  a  passage 
had  really  occurred  the  trench  would  al- 
ready have  been  filled  with  Germans,  the 
untimely  remark  and  its  too  matter-of- 
fact  author  met  only  with  the  simple  scorn 
they  both  deserved.  There  was  little 
enough  romance  and  too  much  fact  as 
things  were,  so  why  begrudge  the  poor 
comfort  of  any  we  might  nourish?  It 
sustained  our  courage. 

ONCE  mqre  the  bombardment  was  on : 
Once  more  Radcliffe  and  I  stared 
stonily  at  one  another  across  the  few  feet 
of  our  own  private  abomination  of  desola- 
tion; two  animals  in  a  hell  of  a  fix.  I 
tried  to  bring  out  after  each  crash  what 
sometimes  stuck:  "Are  you  all  right, 
Ratty?"  and  perhaps  a  hysterical  laugh. 
"I'm  all  right!  How  'bout  you,  mate?" 
and  once  more  we  quarreled  gustily  be- 
tween the  salvoes  of  the  guns  about  his 
stubborn  sitting.  Once  more  he  stonily 
reiterated:  "I'll  jolly  well  take  mine 
settin'."  And  at  the  last  he  did  go  crowd- 
ing cheerfully  by  me  with  his  Blighty, 
although  somewhat  concerned  at  the 
lightness  of  it. 

He  was  held  up  in  the  act  of  passing  by 
a  fresh  outburst  of  that  German  battery 
which  we  now  looked  upon  as  our  own  and 
so  lay  down  flat  this  time  because  of  the 
new  hope  his  Blighty  had  inspired  him 
with  and  fearful  that  the  latter  might  be 
too  well  added  to.  He  even  deigned  to 
take  the  head  cover  I  had  for  some  time 
past  been  urging  on  him,  his  own  dupli- 
cate of  my  own  hard-packed  pack-sack 
with  which  at  every  salvo  I  had  held  over 
my  head  as  I  lay  waiting  for  the  bursts. 
Radcliffe  swore  that  the  Allemands  had 
heard  of  his  Blighty  for  the  shells  rained 
more  heavily  on  both  sides  of  our  little 
slot  of  safety.  One  broke  cleanly  on 
the  cave-in  just  below  us  so  that  we 
thought  we  were  killed,  being  by  that  time 
barren  of  any  more  detailed  emotion. 
There  was  just  one  tremendous  bursting, 
tearing  lift  that  hoisted  our  bodies  up  like 
fragments  of  paper  in  a  strong  draught 
and  that  set  them  down  again  with  the 
cessation  of  the  great  pulsation  while  our 
lungs  struggled  furiously  against  the  bit- 
ing fumes  of  the  acid  and  our  bodies 
trembled  and  shook  with  the  thousand 
nerve-shacks  of  the  moment.  Our  ears 
and  eyes  and  nostrils  were  full  of  earth 
and  a  thick  layer  of  which  was  inter- 
mingled with  a  heavy  collection  of  fine 
fragments  of  steel  which  was  as  impalp- 
able as  flour  and  which  covered  our  bodies 
so  thoroughly  that  it  fell  off  us  in  great 
clots  when  we  rose  stupidly  to  our  feet  and 
looked  at  the  damage. 

The  whole  passageway  to  Blighty  was 
filled  in  and  our  backs  against  the  dead 
end  of  a  broken  traverse.  Radcliffe  spoke: 
"It'll  take  more  'n  that  to  keep  me  here." 
And  slinging  his  rifle  across  his  back,  he 
plunged  boldly  at  the  still  smoking  ruin 
and  began  to  clamber  over  it,  exposing  his 
body  as  he  did  so  to  the  full  blast  of  the 
once  more  fully  developed  small-arms  fire 
as  well  as  the  equally  dangerous  atten- 
tions of  the  close-up  snipers. 

He  dropped  on  the  other  side  unharmed 
ami  that  was  the  last  I  saw  of  him  for 
many  months. 

'  I  *  HE  sun  had  come  out  some  little  time 
■*•  before  so  that  I  had  taken  my  over- 
coat off  and  flung  it  upon  the  ground  to 
dry.  I  reached  for  it  now  and  found  it 
astonishingly  full  of  holes  although  it  had 
lain  just  above  my  body;  which  had  re- 
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HAD    they    crawled    back    again 
their    wonder    would    have    in- 
creased.    Beside   the  box   sat 
Salty  Bill  plunging  ruthless  hands  into 
its  close  packed  depths.    "This  is  bat- 
tery   wire,"    he    grunted,    holding    an 
irregular  coil  under  the  sickly 
seal    oil    flame,    "there's    about 
two  hundred  feet  of  it,  and  if 
we've  got  any   dodgasted   luck 
there  ought  to  be  a  box  of  caps 
as  well."     He  fumbled  excited- 
ly, and  with  a  grunt  of  triumph 
held   them   aloft.     "Here  they 
are,  large  as  life  and  a  darned 
sight  more  vicious.     Now,  if  I 
remember,  there  are  about  ten  sticks  of 
forty  per  cent,  stuff  under  this  sawdust. 
Cripes,  it's  frozen  stiff!  And  say,  how  the 
devil  are  we  going  to  thaw  her  out  with- 
out a  fire?  and,  what's  more,  she's  no  good 
if  she  ain't  thawed.      What    d'ye    know- 
about  that?"    The  sudden  animation  died 
in  his  face  while  he  stared  gloomily  at  the 
useless  treasure. 

"Tell  you  what's  happened.  The 
blamed  Huskies  have  been  tasting  this 
sawdust  and  its  taken  up  some  of  the 
nitroglycerine  out  of  the  powder  and 
that's  what  sickened  'em." 

He  reflected  a  moment  and  concluded 
vindictively:  "Why  can't 
we  have  another  of  their 
blasted  feasts,  then  feed 
'em  some  of  this  and  fin- 
ish up  with  a  round  or 
two  out  of  the  battery? 
Say,"  he  added,  grinning 
at  his  own  conception, 
"that  would  be  magic  for 
sure,  and  no  darned  fake 
it  either." 

Jock    burst    into    a     peal    of 
laughter  that  did  much  to  shake 
off    the    weight    that    had    been 
steadily  oppressing  the  skipper's 
spirit.  "But  you  say 
it  isn't  any  good  un- 
less its  thawed.  You    . 
mean    it  won't   blow 
up?" 

".Vary  a  blow," 
said  Bill  dejectedly. 
"Aint  the  high  priest 
of  this  expedition  got 
nothing  to  say?"  He 
cast  a  cynical  eye  at  the  big  man  who  sat 
plunged  in  sudden  thought.  "How  about 
it?  I've  seen  dynamite  raise  everything, 
including  hopes.  Don't  you  reckon  we 
can  get  something  out  of  this  lot?" 

"We  can,"  said  Jock  quietly,  "If  we  go 
the  right  way  about  it.  We  can  scare  this 
tribe  stiff,  but — "  he  paused  with  a  touch 
of  uncertainty. 

"But  what?"  interjected  Bill. 
"What  comes  after  that?     It's  no  use 
starting   anything  unless   we  can   see   it 
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through.     If  we 
just    scare    this 
tribe      half      to 
death     and      do 
nothing  else,  so 
much  the  worse  for  us.     Our  lives 
wouldn't  be  worth  a  moment's  pur- 
chase." 

Bill  swung  his  feet  over  the  side 
of  the  ledge  and  began  cracking  his 
big  knuckles.     "Reckon  you  didn't  quite 
get  my  meaning,  MacTier." 

"Which  was  — ?"  hazarded  Jock. 
"I  wasn't  calculatin'  on  just  scaring 
them,"  protested  the  skipper  grimly. 
"That'd  be  sheer  waste  of  the  only  high 
explosive  there's  likely  to  be  in  these  parts 
for  some  time  to  come.  I  was  figuring 
that  if  we  could  thaw  out  this  blamed  stuff 
and  rope  in  the  men  of  this  blasted  tribe 
to  another  nice  little  feast,  nice  pretty 
little  thing  same  as  the  last,  and  then,  by 


accident,  we 
should    step 
outside  and 
the  darned 
stuff  hap- 
pen to  go  off  unex- 
pected   like    before 
_S^         we  got  back,  there'd 
^^  be    less    talk    and 

more  action  in  this 
here  Husky  village. 
Then,"  he  went  on, 
warming  to  his  project, 
"what's  to  prevent  us  helping 
ourselves  to  a  dog  team  and 
starting  out.  Eh!  what's  the 
matter  with  that?" 
"You  mean  to  blow  them  all  up?" 
"Sure,"  said  Bill  heartily,  "I  don't  see 
how  we  can  move  'em  anyways  else,  and 
these  here  ten  sticks  are  just  nothing  but 
a  God-send  if  we  use  'em,  as  I  guess  the 
Lord  meant  us  to  use  'em.  Say,"  he  de- 
manded cynically,  "aint  you  gettin'  just 
a  mite  sentimental?" 

TPHE  big  man  sat  brooding  in  motion- 
•*■  less  concentration  while  his  eyes,  half 
lidded,  rested  steadily  on  the  partially 
emptied  box.  Seated  thus  he  seemed  at 
the  moment  to  be  the  ultimate  intelligence 
to  which  the  other  inevitably  turned  in 
time  of  stress.  Moments  passed  and  still 
Sergeant  MacTier  stirred  not,  till,  faint 
but  very  clear  from  some  far  point  in  the 
outer  wilderness,  there  drifted  once  more 
the  long-drawn  howl  of  a  wolf. 

"There  is  another  way,"  he  said  slowly 
while  into  his  gaze  came  an  expression 
that  was  almost  awe,  "but  whether  it  is 
possible  I  cannot  yet  tell." 

With  sflch  difficulty  had  he  spoken  that 
Bill,  in  spite  of  a  swiftly  awakened 
curiosity,  hesitated  at  demanding  more, 
till  almost  sub-consciously,  he  shot  a  final 
question.  "When  do  you  think  you  will 
know?" 

Ere  Jock  had  time  to  answer  the  lone 
wolf  howled  again,  and  it  seemed  that  as 
he  spoke  his  reply  was  linked  mysterious- 
ly with  that  wild  and  heart-searching 
sound. 

"It's  just  possible  that  I  may  know  to- 
morrow," he  said  under  his  breath. 

Night  crept  over  the  village.  Salty 
Bill,     with     a     rumbling     of     resentful 
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oaths,  rolled  himself  in  a  bearskin  and 
slid  off  into  sullen  slumber.  But  still 
Jock  did  not  stir.  In  the  feeble  light  of 
the  sputtering  lamp,  his  great  form 
showed  indistinctly  and  cast  uncouth 
shadows  on  the  curving  wall.  Outside 
there  came  the  complaint  of  dogs  as, 
scratching  deep  in  the  snow,  they  buried 
themselves  from  the  searching  wind,  while 
high  over  head  the  stars  hung  blazing  in 
an  atmosphere  of  crystalline  purity. 

An  hour  later  there  sounded  again  the 
long  drawn  cry.  Jock  started  as  though 
suddenly  recalled  by  this  weird  echo,  and, 
bending  over  Bill,  listened  intently  to  his 
regular  breathing.  Finally  his  great 
hand  went  out  and,  for  an  instant,  rested 
lightly  on  his  shoulder.  It  seemed  that 
in  that  touch  there  was  both  affection  and 
a  lingering  benediction.  In  another  mom- 
ent he  picked  up  the  spear  which  Nanook 
had  presented  to  him,  the  trophy  of  a 
memorable  fight,  and,  dropping  noiseless- 
ly to  the  ground,  crawled  out  into  the 
stinging  silence. 

Around  him  the  igloo  showed  ivory 
white  and  all  was  as  still  as  death.  One 
dog  raised  an  inquiring  head,  but,  seeing 
the  muffled  figure,  sent  forth  only  a 
communicable  whimper  and  re-coiled  him- 
self into  a  yellow  ball.  Jock,  who  on  the 
instant,  had  stiffened  into  a  statue,  step- 
ped warily  on.  Here  in  these  igloos  were 
the  rifles  which,  once  in  his  possession, 
meant  safety  and  escape,  but  here  also, 
slumbering  lightly,  as  all  good  hunters 
slumber,  were  the  brown  skinned  masters 
of  spear  and  dog  to  arouse  whom  meant 
inevitable  death.  It  was  not,  he  con- 
cluded, the  policy  of  a  wise  man  to  court 
their  wrath.  There  were  bigger  and 
stranger  things  in  his  mind  that  night. 

A  hundred  yards  on,  the  village  had 
dropped  behind  and  the  land  rose  slowly 
to  a  great  plateau  that  stretched  north- 
ward far  as  the  eye  could  see.  To  the 
west  was  a  low  line  of  ridge,  its  crest 
sprinkled  with  great  masses  of  boulders 
that  stood  out  in  irregular  distinction 
against  the  sky.  As  he  stared  there  came 
from  somewhere  in  this  bleak  region  once 
more  the  howl  of  the  questing  wolf.  At 
the  sound  Jock  turned  and  tramped  de- 
liberately toward  it. 

Now  it  is  not  given  to  many  to  describe 
the  voice  of  the  grey  wolf  to  those  who 
have  never  heard  it,  but  of  all  cries  which 
drift  through  the  silent  wilderness  there 
is  none  that  is  both  so  ghostly  and  so 
fearful.  Menace  is  in  it,  and  trickery,  and 
hunger  and  relentless  pursuit,  and  the 
far-flung  threat  of  an  intelligence  which 
seems  at  once  half  animal  and  half  human. 
The  white  bear,  hearing  it,  seeks  a  vant- 
age point  where  at  least  he  can  meet 
danger  face  to  face  and  not  be  torn  by 
a  yelping  pack  that  divides  and  encircles 
him  in  a  ring  of  snapping  jaws.  The 
caribou  hear  it  and  a  shiver  runs  through 
their  multitudinous  herds  while  the 
great  warm  bodies  of  the  does  jostle  each 
other  in  headlong  flight  and  the  bucks, 
snorting  with  anger,  barricade  their  re- 
treating kin  with  a  network  of  mighty 
horns.  The  fox,  blue  and  white,  hears  it 
and  straightway  slinks  to  his  burrow 
where  he  sits  trembling  in  darkness  till 
the  fleet  footed  peril  be  past.  The  lesser 
fur  hear  it  and  dart  one  and  all  to  their 
warrens,  till  it  comes  that  for  months  the 
grey  wolf  lives  only  on  the  dead  mammals 
cast  up  by  the  tireless  sea  or  on  that  which 
through  disease  or  misadventure  cannot 
escape  his  ravening  jaws.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  in  his  note,  as  it  floats  across 
these  riven  wastes,  there  is  that  which  is 
querulous  yet  threatening,  pleading  yet 
defiant,  mournful  but  yet  throbbing  with 
the  lust  to  kill.     Never  is  the  grey  wolf 


satisfied,  however  his  belly  may  bulge,  for 
he  is  hunger  itself  incarnate,  and  cruelty 
throbs  unpacified  beneath  his  long  grey 
fur. 

RUT  with  tightening  lip  and  a  glance 
"  hardened  into  cold  steel  Jock  marched 
steadily  on,  for  there  was  now  seething 
in  his  brain  a  thought,  one  that  weeks 
before  had  been  flashed  to  him  from  some 
unnameable  source  and  since  then  had, 
with  growing  strength,  been  slowly  dis- 
placing all  else  from  his  imagination. 
And  the  solution  of  it  lay  straight  ahead. 
An  hour  from  the  village  he  toiled  up 
the  last  slope  of  the  ridge  and,  as  the  moon 
came  clear,  stepped  into  a  dark  angle 
between  two  titanic  rocks.  Here,  with  the 
living  stone  at  his  back,  he  waited  breath- 
less, till,  close  at  hand  a  long  and  tremu- 
lous howl  proclaimed  the  nearness  of  the 
master  of  the  night.  Simultaneously 
across  an  open  space  of  gleaming  snow 
there  stalked  a  gaunt  and  grisly  form. 
The  moon,  now  dropping  in  the  west,  re- 
ceived the  formidable  outline  on  her  pallid 
sphere  till  Jock  could  see  with  startling 
distinction  the  deep  breasted  body,  the 
long  and  trailing  tail,  the  sharp  muzzle, 
the  short  and  pointed  ears.  Even  while 
he  stared,  the  great  beast  lifted  up  his 
voice  till  it  was  flung  far  out  and,  in  the 
distance,  picked  up  and  repeated  with 
ghostly  satisfaction  by  another  outlier  of 
the  pack.  At  the  sound  of  it  Jock's  breath 
came  faster  and  the  blood  slowed  in  his 
veins. 

Again  the  call  went  forth  but  this  time 
a  pause  followed  in  which  the  very  stars 
seemed  to  palpitate  anew,  for,  faint  but 
clear,  there  was  borne  across  the  shudder- 
ing wilderness  the  echo  of  a  wild  unearthly 
laugh.  Rising  at  first  it  seemed  a  mile 
away;  it  was  repeated  and  repeated  in 
ever  nearing  volume  till  the  very  heavens 
themselves  seemed  to  reel  with  unhallowed 
mirth.  The  great  wolf  heard  it  and,  open- 
ing his  long  throat,  he  cast  loose  his  own 
wild  spirit  in  a  frenzied  welcome.  It 
sounded  to  Jock,  as  he  trembled  in  the 
shadow,  that  madness  indeed  was  abroad 
that  night,  madness  of  man  and  of  beast, 
and  that  something  worse  than  death 
awaited  him  who  ceased  for  an  instant  to 
be  master  of  his  own  soul.  And  then,  even 
while  he  shivered,  there  stirred  in  his 
breast  with  renewed  and  astonishing  as- 
surance the  amazing  conception  that  had 
guided  his  feet  to  this  grim  trysting  place. 
In  another  moment  he  discerned  against 
the  skyline  the  figure  of  a  man. 

Now  how  it  happened  or  what  careless 
movement  he  had  made  Jock  could  never 
remember  but  simultaneously  the  great 
wolf  wheeled  and,  after  a  steady  and 
searching  stare,  growled  with  sudden 
suspicion  and,  breaking  into  a  shambling 
gallop,  headed  directly  for  him.  On  the 
instant  Jock,  dropping  to  one  knee, 
levelled  his  spear.  The  glint  of  metal 
shone  for  a  second  in  the  chill  moonlight. 
With  a  coughing  bark,  the  wolf  pulled 
up  short  and,  settling  on  his  haunches, 
flung  out  a  long  high-pitched  note  that, 
almost  ere  its  echoes  dispersed,  was 
answered  in  similar  tones  from  half  a 
dozen  points  on  the  far  horizon.  It  was 
the  call  of  the  outlier  to  the  pack,  the 
pack  that  had  spread  on  its  several  quests, 
but  even  while  it  hunted  waited  neverthe- 
less for  that  unmistakeable  brother  signal 
which  would  bring  it  in  one  wild  race  of 
savage  response.  So  it  was  that  Jock,  not 
daring  to  take  his  eye  from  the  crouching 
brute,  heard  closing  in  on  him  the  far- 
flung  patrol  of  the  grey  brethren. 

DUT  even  while  the  peril  drew  swiftly 
1J  nearer  the  soul  of  Sergeant  MacTier 
nerved    itself    for    battle.      Deliberately 


grimly,  there  was,  he  instantly  decided, 
just  one  way  to  fight.  If  he  lost  his  head 
and  drove  the  spear  clean  through  an 
assailant,  and  this  would  be  a  small  thing 
for  a  giant  to  do,  the  hour  was  lost,  for 
ere  he  could  withdraw  it  the  pack  would 
engulf  him.  No  bear  was  this  whose 
single  heart  might  be  reached  by  one 
sturdy  thrust,  but  an  avalanche  of  lean 
grey  bodies,  each  of  them  formidable  be- 
yond words.  Only  by  playing  a  stabbing 
game,  and  by  extraordinarily  swift 
actions  multiplying  his  one  blade  into 
many  could  he  survive.  Even  while  his 
decision  hardened  there  came  to  him  a 
vision  of  Bill  lying  in  tumbled  sleep  in  the 
gloom  of  the  igloo.  Then  his  mind  shot 
strangely  back  to  Marget  and,  just  as  her 
wistful  eyes  seemed  to  shine  in  the  dark- 
ness, one  after  another  of  the  grey 
brothers  emerged  from  the  rocky  obscur- 
ity and,  panting,  squatted  on  the  skyline. 
Followed  then  a  space  during  which  a 
young  wolf,  venturing  too  close  to  the 
crouching  giant,  swung  within  reach  of 
the  balanced  spear.  Instantly  the  cold 
flame  streaked  out  and  the  beast  jerked 
himself  back  with  a  howl  of  pain. 

"First  blood  to  me,"  grunted  Jock  and 
settled  again  to  the  defence. 

Moments  passed  and  there  came  no 
move  from  the  waiting  pack.  Gaunt  and 
grim  they  sat  with  death  between  their 
jaws  and  hunger  in  their  bellies  till  there 
dawned  in  the  tense  mind  of  the  giant  a 
strange  and  nameless  anticipation.  He 
perceived  that  the  great  brutes  were  wait- 
ing, waiting  for  something  stranger  even 
than  his  wildest  imagination  had  antici- 
pated. Then,  even  while  his  brain  still 
strove  to  comprehend,  the  figure  of  a  man 
strode  up  toward  the  dreadful  and  pant- 
ing semi-circle. 

\IfHAT  ensued  was  so  uncouth  that  to 
*  '  this  day  there  remains  in  Jock's  mind 
only  a  fragmentary  picture.  From  the 
man's  lips  proceeded  the  same  wild  laugh 
as  before  and  at  the  sound  of  it  the  wolves 
broke  into  their  own  derisive  chorus. 
Beneath  the  moon  they  seemed  conjoined 
in  some  weird  drama  of  the  North,  a  thing 
not  to  be  spoken  of  or  even  dreamed  in 
more  kindly  latitudes.  That  the  man 
exercised  control  there  was  no  doubt,  for, 
at  a  shout,  the  grey  brutes  seemed  to  ap- 
proach or  slink  away,  lifted  their  wild 
salute  or  were  silent.  Then  it  appeared 
that  very  suddenly  the  man's  eyes  were 
drawn  to  the  gleaming  spear  for  he 
straightened  and  stood  in  mute  and 
startled  attention,  till,  at  a  curt  but  un- 
intelligible command,  the  first  outlier  ad- 
vanced with  a  deep  and  threatening  growl, 
while  behind  the  grey  brethren  gathered 
for  the  assault.  After  that  Jock  found  his 
own  lips  moving.  He  wanted  desperately 
to  shout  but  for  the  life  of  him  no  words 
came.  Somewhere  within  him,  he  felt 
strangely  assured,  was  that  which,  if  he 
could  only  get  it  out,  would  save  him  and 
save  them  all  but  so  tense  was  the  un- 
reality of  this  moment  that  speech  seemed 
to  have  deserted  his  dry  throat,  till,  just 
as  the  advancing  wolf  got  within  spear 
length,  and  his-  arm  stiffened  for  the 
thrust,  something  broke  loose  inside  him. 

"Henry  Rintoul,  Henry  Rintoul!" 
boomed  his  deep  voice,  "I  have  found  you 
at  last." 

And  after  that  everything  grew 
strangely  black. 

CHAPTER  X. 
IT  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  many  to 
1  emerge  from   a   fainting    spell    in    an 
hitherto    undiscovered    country    and    be 
tended  by  a  man  presumably  mad,  while 
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Over  him  was  stooping  a  man  of  middle  height— his  face  seamed  and  bitten  by  wind  and  frost. 


in  the  background  roves  a  ragged  circle 
of  yelping  wolves;  but  Jock,  struggling 
back  to  consciousness,  found  just  this  and 
nothing  else.  Over  him  was  stooping  a 
man  of  middle  height,  his  hair,  beard  and 
moustache,  long  and  uncouth,  his  face 
seamed  and  bitten  by  the  fierce  assault  of 
wind  and  frost,  his  eyes  cold  with  the  im- 
mutable gaze  of  one  to  whom  death  is  not 
a  stranger  or  apparition  and,  emanating 
from  him,  untamed  and  inexplicable 
authority  by  virtue  of  which  he  ruled  the 
great  gaunt  brutes  that  now  followed  his 
every  movement  with  such  quick  and 
terrible  eyes. 

"Henry  Rintoul,"  whispered  Jock, 
"speak  to  me,  man.     Speak  to  me." 

At  the  sound  of  the  name  the  stranger's 
breast  heaved  and  the  blood  flew  to  his 
seared  temples,  while  from  the  throat 
which  so  lately  had  given  vent  to  that  un- 
earthly laugh,  struggled  the  halting 
syllables  of  one  who  for  months  past  had 
not  heard  a  human  voice. 

"Yes,  I  am— Henry  Rintoul.  Who  are 
vou?" 

Jock  propped  himself  on  one  elbow  and 
rejoiced  to  feel  his  strength  surge  quickly 
back.  Simultaneously  a  grim  smile  spread 


over  his  weather-beaten  features.  "Man," 
he  said,  eyeing  the  wolves  with  unmixed 
awe,  "I'm  just  wondering  who  I  am.  It's 
sufficient  for  the  present  to  know  about 
you.  Yon  Husky,  Nanook,"  he  went  on 
slowly,  with  struggling  memory,  "told  me 
you  were  dead,  that  is — "  his  voice  trailed 
out  with  increasing  wonder. 

"It's  not  Nanook's  fault  that  I'm  not 
dead,"  said  Rintoul  grimly.  "We'll  attend 
to  that  later  on.  Where  do  you  come 
from?    How  did  you  get  here?" 

"I'm  thinking,"  said  Jock,  with  extreme 
deliberation,  "that  if  yon  pack  of  yours 
went  about  their  business,  whatever  that 
is,  conversation  would  be  a  bit  more  com- 
fortable. They  may  be  friends  of  yours 
but  they're  none  of  my  choosing." 

Rintoul  laughed  harshly  and,  rising  to 
his  feet,  turned  towards  the  pack.  Rais- 
ing one  arm  he  flung  it  out  and,  simultan- 
eously, shouted  something  that  to  Jock's 
ears  was  more  animal  than  human,  but  at 
the  sound  the  semi-circle  scattered.  There 
was  no  general  departure,  nor  heading  of 
grey  bodies  into  the  distance.  One  mom- 
ent the  pack  was  there,  the  next  it  was 
not. 


JOCK  stared  incredulously  and,  blinking, 
rubbed  his  eyes.  "Man,"  he  said  simply, 
"it's  small  wonder  that  they  Huskies 
in  the  village  ken  what  to  do  when  you 
and  your  friends  come  down  from  the 
hills.  But,"  he  stumbled  on  with  ever 
growing  wonder,  "how  did  you  do  it?" 

Rintoul  shook  his  head.  "It's  too  long 
a  tale  for  now.    Who's  with  you?" 

Jock  stared  straight  into  the  blistered 
face.  "The  skipper  of  the  ship  I  char- 
tered.   They're  gone,  the  rest  of  them." 

"But  in  God's  name  what  brought  you 
here?" 

"Yon  map  that  you  made,"  said  Jock 
simply,  "along  with  an  Edinburgh  lawyer 
that  wouldn't  take  no  for  an  answer.  And 
now  that  I'm  here  it  looks  likely  I'll  stay." 

"The  map!  I'd  given  up  hope  of  that 
long  ago.  Your  ship  lost?  How  did  that 
happen?" 

"Nanook,"  said  Jock  briefly.  "He  con- 
spired with  another  man  who  stole  it." 

Rintoul  nodded.  "Trickster  from  the 
start.  He  fooled  me  like  a  baby.  And  you 
too,  eh?" 

"I  reckoned  that  in  spite  of  that  I  d 
fetch  up  somewhere  near  the  man  I'd  set 
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out  to  find.  It  was  in  the  back  of  my 
head  from  the  start."  Jock's  tones  were 
expressionless.  "What's  the  use  of  talk- 
ing like  this.    Come  to  the  village,  man." 

Rintoul  shook  his  head.  "Not  now,  for 
the  pack  has  gone  and  I  can't  get  them 
together  again  to-night.  But  to-morrow, 
yes,  to-morrow  I  will  come." 

"When?"  demanded  Jock,  searching  the 
horizon  in  vain  for  the  vanished  masters 
of  the  gloom. 

"There  will  be  no   mistake,"  here  the 
outcast  smiled  grimly.     "You'll  hear  me 
coming." 
Jock,  perforce  content,  turned  unsteadily 
toward  the  village. 

TT  was  a  strange  tramp  back.  For  half 
■I  the  way  Rintoul  accompanied  him  and 
then  slipped  back  to  some  corner  of  the 
wilderness,  for,  as  he  explained,  should  the 
village  dogs  pick  up  the  wolf  smell  that 
now  saturated  his  fur  garments,  he  would, 
lacking  the  protection  of  the  pack,  be  torn 
in  pieces.  So  for  the  last  mile  or  so  Jock 
journeyed  alone,  but  with  many  a  long 
and  searching  glance  towards  the  desola- 
tion into  which  this  terror  of  the  village 
had  disappeared.  He  confessed  to  him- 
self that  not  yet  could  his  numb  brain 
grasp  the  full  meaning  of  all  that  had 
transpired  in  this  last  and  extraordinary 
hour.  He  only  knew  that  the  thing  most 
amazing  and  unbelievable,  which  for  a 
month  had  been  haunting  his  very  soul, 
had  turned  out  to  be  real  and  veritable, 
and  not  only  that,  but  also  so  strangely 
caught  up  in  baffling  circumstances  that 
it  surpassed  the  wildest  conception  of  his 
startled  brain.  Henry  Rintoul  was  alive, 
the  outlaw  and  terror  of  a  pagan  tribe, 
armed  only  with  the  companionable 
ferocity  of  beasts  of  prey.  The  expedition 
which  had  so  marvellously  found  him  was 
itself  impotent  and  captive,  but,  and  here 
dawned  in  Jock's  restless  mind  one  ulti- 
mate and  prodigious  solution,  it  would  be 
strange  if,  out  of  circumstances  so  extra- 
ordinary, there  could  not  be  built  up  salva- 
tion for  all. 

Very  quietly  he  slipped  back  through 
the  gleaming  village,  very  quietly  he 
crawled  into  the  great  central  igloo*  and, 
with  curious  and  wistful  lines  carven  deep 
on  his  brown  face,  he  tiptoed  to  the  ledge, 
falling  instantly  into  the  profound  slum- 
ber of  mental  exhaustion. 

TT  would  be  impossible  to  depict  eloquent- 
*  ly  all  that  transpired  when  the  giant, 
rousing  himself  next  morning,  poured  into 
the  startled  ears  of  Salty  Bill  the  extra- 
ordinary recital  of  the  night  that  was 
past.  The  reception  accorded  to  the  news 
was  entirely  characteristic.  Receiving 
Jock's  tale  at  first  with  open  incredulity, 
he  developed  a  satirical  silence  that  grew 
more  pointed  as  the  story  went  on.  When 
finally  the  big  man  described  his  regain- 
ing of  consciousness  and  the  waiting  semi- 
circle of  grey  brutes  that  disappeared  as 
though  at  a  magic  wand,  he  coughed  con- 
temptuously and  hazarded  the  opinion 
that  instead  of  there  being  one  madman 
at  large  in  the  wilds  it  seemed  there  were 
two,  and  he  reserved  his  own  opinion  as 
to  which  was  possessor  of  the  greater 
lunacy.  These  were  not  exactly  the  terms 
employed  to  set  forth  his  intimate  and 
personal  convictions,  but  his  conclusion 
was  as  unmistakable. 

"How  am  I  to  believe  there's  a  pack  of 
wolves  on  this  island  that's  led  by  a  white 
man  and  understands  what  he  says, 
much  less  that  the  white  man  isn't 
as  mad  as  Nanook  tells  us?  Is  there 
anyone  but  a  madman  that  would 
live  with  a  pack  of  wolves  anyway? 
That's  what  I  want  to  know.     As  for  it 


being  Henry  Rintoul,  I  believe  he  was 
dead  long  ago.  Look  here,  MacTier,"  he 
went  on  angrily,  "you  fetch  your  wolves 
and  Harry  Rintoul  into  the  village  and 
show  'em  up,  both  of  'em,  and  then  I'll 
believe  you.  Darn  it'  I  want  to  believe  you. 
I  smell  like  a  dead  seal,  and  what's  more 
I  feel  like  one.  I  had  enough  of  this  life 
long  ago.  But  as  for  Rintoul  I'm  from 
Missouri,  even  though  we  are  held  up  by 
a  bunch  of  high-smelling  pagans.  And, 
say,  when  you  get  your  madman  here, 
we'll  start  that  feast  I  spoke  of  and  blow 
all  the  Huskies  to  blazes  and  then  we'll 
hitch  up  the  wolves  and  start  south  and 
for  the  rest  of  my  time  I'll  believe  every 
darned  thing  you  say,  so  help  me." 

Jock  grinned  imperturbably.  "Didn't 
I  tell  you  that  Rintoul  was  coming  to  the 
village  to-night?" 

Salty  Bill  sat  up  straight.  "No  you 
didn't,  and  how  do  you  know  he's  com- 
ing?" 

"Rintoul  says  we'll  hear  him,"  answered 
Sergeant  MacTier  quietly. 

The  rest  of  the  happenings  of  that  day 
consisted  of  a  long  and  careful  conclave 
broken  periodically  by  the  advent  of 
Nanook.  who  finally  inquired  with  un- 
usual diffidence  whether  it  was  not  pos- 
sible that  more  magic  should  be  made  that 
very  evening  when  the  hunters  returned 
from  the  sealing  grounds.  There  was  a 
man,  he  said,  whose  bones  were  turning 
soft  like  the  snow  in  springtime  and 
needed  the  thing  that  ran  in  at  his  fingers 
and  down  through  his  stomach. 

Jock  stared  thoughtfully  into  the 
hunter's  black  eyes.  There  had  been  con- 
ceived in  his  own  brain  that  which,  if  he 
could  guide  it  aright,  would  mean  for 
them  all  more  than  he  dared  experess. 
Of  this  not  a  word  had  he  vouchsafed  to 
either  of  the  others  for  the  elemental  fac- 
tors with  which  he  had  yet  to  deal  were 
so  slippery  and  unstable  that  only  by  the 
exercise  of  the  most  steadfast  resolution 
could  he  achieve  his  end.  It  came  to  him 
now  that  it  would  be  well  that  to-night 
there  should  be  no  magic,  that  indeed 
there  should  not  be  any  more  until  a  cer- 
tain hour  towards  which  he  would  now 
contrive  with  all  the  shrewdness  of  which 
he  was  master. 

"It  is  not  well,"  he  said  slowly,  "that 
this  magic  be  made  too  common,  unless 

Synopsis.— Sergeant  MacTier,  of  the 
Xorth-Wrst  Mounted  Police,  accepts  a 
rati  commission  from  a  wealthy 
family  in  Scotland  to  search  in  the  far 
Canadian  north  for  Henry  Rintoul,  who 
his  disappeared.  The  only  clue  is  an 
imperfect  map  which  came  through  the 
mail*  which  indicates  that  Rintoul  is 
In  Id  a  prisoner  on  an  island  in  thr  wal- 
rus country.  MacTier  charters  the  ship 
''Siren"  and  its  crew,  with  Salty  Bill, 
its  owner,  in  charge,  and  sets  sail  for 
Hudson's  Bay.  As  they  approach  the 
northern  end  of  Labrador  the  crew, 
lid  by  Black  Matt,  the  mate,  shows 
mutinous  lymptomt.  At  Chimo  Trad- 
ing Post  they  pick  up  an  Esquimo 
named  Nanook,  who  mysteriously  offers 
to  guide  them  to  the  country  from 
h  the  map  came.  Early  in  the 
Voyage  MacTier  finds  Nanook  plotting 
with  Black  Matt  to  secure  control  of 
the  ship.  The  ship  is  landed  on  a 
strange  island  in  Hudson's  Bay.  Mac- 
Tier  and  Salty  Bill  no  ashore,  taking 
Nanook  with  Hum.  He  gives  them,  the 
slip  during  the  night  spent  on  shore 
and  in  the  morning  they  find  the  ship 
gone.  They  are  captured  by  Nanook 
and  borne  off  to  an  Esquimo  settlement 
to  act  ae  magic  makers  for  the  tribe; 
the  magic  being  provided  by  means  of 
an  electric  buttery.  A  strange  legend 
reaches  them  of  a  madman  who  travels 
with  a  pack  of  wolves  and  who  comes 
by  night  to  the  village. 


you  are  ready  that  every  man  should  have 
it  when  he  desires  it  and  thus  weaken  its 
strength.  The  magic  maker  too  is  still 
weary.  Think,  Nanook,  what  it  would 
mean  to  you  if  this  thing  were  born  under 
your  own  skin  instead  of  his." 

At  that  the  hunter  nodded  sagely.  "It 
may  be,"  he  answered  with  a  touch  of 
diffidence,  "that  you  speak  wise  words, 
but  you  have  not  told  me  how  long  the 
magic  should  sleep  before  it  is  strong 
again.  There  are  many  men  who  wait  to 
hear  this." 

"Seven  days  and  not  less  should  it 
sleep,"  came  back  Jock  imperiously,  and 
on  the  seventh  night  from  this  let  there 
again  be  a  feast,  and  after  the  feast  will 
be  that  of  which  you  know.  I  have 
spoken." 

The  hunter,  sullenly  content,  shuffled 
out  and  Jock  turned  to  Salty  Bill  with  a 
broadening  grin.  "He's  mad,  too,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"You're  all  about  the  same,  I  reckon," 
said  the  skipper  airily.  "There  aint  no 
difference  to  me  now  if  it's  one  more  or 
less.  Say,  what  do  you  aim  at  putting 
over  this  poor  benighted  heathen  seven 
days  from  now?  Seems  I  remember  that 
you  objected  when  I  figured  on  cleaning 
up  the  whole  job  at  once,  but  darned  if  I 
don't  believe  you've  got  something  just 
as  bad  up  your  sleeve.  Come  on,  what  is 
it?" 

"On  the  seventh  night  from  this," 
ruminated  the  giant,  "you  ought  to  be 
trotting  along  beside  a  dog  sledge  heading 
due  south,  with  Nanook  just  as  glad  to  get 
rid  of  you  as  he  was  to  welcome  you." 

"Sure  you  don't  mean  a  wolf  sledge?" 
growled  Salty  Bill  cynically.  "Sure  you 
don't  mean  that  that  man  whom  you  say 
aint  mad  will  be  tripping  along  in  front 
of  the  wolves  talking  to  'em  friendly  like 
same  as  they  were  Skye  terriers?  Sure 
you  don't  mean,"  he  went  on  with  rising 
contempt,"  them  wolves  aint  going  to  sidle 
right  up  to  him  and  lick  his  hand?  Say," 
he  concluded  abruptly,  "darned  if  I  don't 
believe  I'm  goin'  mad  myself  along  with 
the  rest  of  you." 

But  to  all  this  the  giant  vouchsafed  no 
answer.  His  quiet  brain  was  intent  on 
piecing  together  the  clear  mosaic  of  his 
plan  and,  for  the  meantime,  it  mattered 
little  what  Salty  Bill  thought  or  said. 
Automatically  he  ferreted  out  a  flat  oil- 
skin packet  in  which  were  two  letters,  one 
in  the  stiff  writing  of  an  Edinburgh  solici- 
tor, the  other  in  the  trembling  hand  of  a 
girl  who  had  refused  to  allow  her  lover  to 
sacrifice  himself  on  the  altar  of  devotion. 
By  strange  and  devious  routes  had  they 
travelled,  in  peril  of  land  and  sea,  till  at 
last  they  rested  beneath  the  springing 
dome  of  the  great  igloo  against  the  hour 
when  out  of  the  North  should  come  that 
mysterious  mortal  for  whose  eyes  alone 
they  had  been  penned  thousands  of  miles 
away.  How  little,  thought  Jock,  as  he 
fingered  this  precious  parcel,  had  the 
writers  dreamed  of  those  amazing  cir- 
cumstances which  were  to  attend  the  ulti- 
mate reception  of  their  missives.  Pres- 
ently he  glanced  up  and  caught  the 
sardonic  eye  of  Salty  Bill. 

"You'll  be  mindful,"  he  said  cheerfully, 
"of  what  Rintoul  has  been  through  for  the 
last  two  years,  and  especially  the  last 
year.  He  smells  like  a  wolf  and  almost 
looks  like  one,  and  his  lips  are  cracked, 
and  his  teeth  yellow,  and  his  hair  long 
and  towsled,  but  the  eyes  in  him  are  like 
sparks  of  fire,  and  I'm  thinking  he  could 
put  you  on  your  back  with  one  hand." 

A  little  silence  fell  in  the  igloo  during 
which  Salty  Bill  raised  his  unkempt  head 
from  a  bundle  of  skins. 

Continued  on  page  89 


German  Machine 
is  Still  at  Work 

By  Agnes  C.  Laut 

Who  wrote  "The  Canadian  Commonwealth," 
"Lords  of  the  North,"  etc. 

Decorations  by  D.   Howchin 


A  PRO-GERMAN  was  summarily 
lynched  the  other  day  in  Illinois 
for  some  violent  anti-American 
sentiments;  and  State  officials,  called 
sharply  to  time  by  Federal  authorities 
for  this  violation  of  the  amenities  of  civil- 
ized war,  answered  simply  that  while  the 
lynching  was  to  be  deplored — not  because 
the  man  did  not  deserve  lynching  but  be- 
cause the  crime  reflected  badly  on  the 
good  name  of  the  community — the  fact 
remained  the  cause  of  the  crime  was  the 
aversion  of  Congress  to  pass  laws  dealing 
severely  with  treason.  In  fact,  those 
Middle  Westerners  hinted  that  if  Con- 
gress did  not  pass  laws  to  exterminate 
treason,  a  rope  and  a  lamp  post  would  do 
the  job  more  effectively  and  at  less  ex- 
pense. 

This  from  a  Middle  Western  State, 
which  we  have  all  been  suspecting  of  a 
German  slant. 

The  incident  was  significant,  not  be- 
cause it  was  a  lynching.  Lynchings  are 
not  unknown  in  that  or  any  other  state. 
It  was  significant  because  it  was  the 
violent  volcanic  eruption  of  a  slowly  boil- 
ing, silent,  compressed-steam  sentiment 
of  pure  Americanism  against  persistent, 
impudent,  alien  treachery  —  treachery 
under  Uncle  Sam's  very  nose,  impudence 
that  chucks  the  Old  Boy  under  the  chin, 
while  it  puts  ground  glass  in  his  bread 
and    bombs    in    his    pockets    and    enemy 


propaganda  in  the  mouths 
of  his  legislators. 

EN    are    asking    themselves 
hard  ugly  questions   in   the 
United  States,  which  the  plati- 
tudes of  peace  propaganda  don't 
answer.      For    instance,    if   the 
Germans  should  break  the  Wis 
tern  Lines — which  God  forefend 
—would  the  600,000  German  re- 
servists   in    that   country   rise? 
Are  they  holding  together  again  st 
American  war  preparations  now? 
Are  they  spiking  the  wheels,  and 
slowing    down    progress,    and    fomenting 
labor  troubles  now?     When  you  get  down 
to  the  hard  pan  facts  behind  the  clamor, 
what  really  slowed  down  ship  production 
last  winter?     What  is  really  behind  the 
disappointing   results   with    the   heralded 
Liberty  motor?     Why  has  there  been  such 
an    appalling    number   of   deaths    in    the 
trial  spins  at  the  aviation  camps?     Why- 
were  so  many  soldiers  without  sufficient 
warm  wool  clothing  at   the  cantonments 
last  winter?     With  national  forests  full 
of    spruce,   why   did    the   aeroplane   fac- 
tories fall  74  per  cent,  behind  for  lack  of 
spruce?     Why  are  the  motor  factories — 
especially  the  big  factories  bound  to  de- 
liver war  trucks — at  their  wits'  end  for 
rubber?     And  the  night  plots  were  plan- 
ned against  a  lot  of  ship  yards  last  Janu- 
ary— a  fire,  in  fact,  almost  reached  one  of 
the  biggest  yards — how  came  it  that  plugs 
had  been  pulled  in  fire  extinguishers  and 
wires  had  been  cut  to  the  nearest  fire  de- 
partments?   Canada  has  had  a  little  taste 
of  the  same  thing  in  her  anti-conscription 
riots;   but   I   say    men   are   asking  these 
questions  over  here;  and  until  somebody 
authoritatively  answers  them  with  facts, 
there  are  going  to  be  more  volcanic  erup- 
tions of  that    slow-boiling,    silent,    com- 
pressed-steam   Americanism,    which    will 
either   swat  a   straddling  political  trick- 
ster,  or   apply    a   lamp    post  to   a    smug 
traitor. 

In  other  words,  are  pro-Germans  over 
here  ready  to  act  in  case  Germany  pulls 
off  a  great  coup  over  there?  You  recall 
about  the  time  the  Canadian  parliament 
buildings  were  burned,  I  told  in 
MacLean's  Magazine  about  German  re- 
servists massing  on  the  border,  and  a 
secret  order  going  out  from  Bernstorff  for 
all  men  of  German  birth  to  get  rid  of 
concealed  weapons.  People  did  not  credit 
those  statements  at  the  time.  The  facts 
have  since  been  proved  in  public  trials. 
Is  something  similar  going  on  under  the 
surface  again?  I  cannot  answer  these 
questions,  of  course;  but  I  can  state  a  few 
facts  that  ai-e  openly  and  widely  known, 
if  not  yet  understood. 

WHEN  you  come  to  consider,  Russia 
was  not  defeated  by  force  of  German 
arms.  Nor  was  she  overthrown  in  the 
first  place  by  German  peace  propaganda. 


Before  a  field  can  be  harvested,  it  must 
first  be  seeded;  and  the  field  was  prepared 
for  German  peace  propaganda  in  Russia 
by  machinations  first  practised  in  Amer- 
ica. You  will  recall  before  Russian 
soldiers  began  deserting  the  firing  line  en 
masse,  they  were  down  to  one  rifle  for  five 
men,  in  some  cases  to  one  pitch  fork  to 
five  men.  They  were  destitute  of  arms 
and  ammunition  because  German  machin- 
ations both  in  Russia  and  America  had 
bedeviled  deliveries  and  shipping  and 
terminal  work.  Shells  arrived  where 
there  were  no  guns  to  use  them;  and  guns 
arrived  where  there  were  no  shells  to  be 
used;  and  shells  were  shipped  that  re- 
fused to  detonate;  and  rifle  barrels  and 
quick  firing  guns  had  been  so  ill  tempered 
they  jammed  after  a  few  rounds.  It  was 
because  the  Russian  soldier's  bare  hands 
were  powerless  before  German  guns  that 
the  army  was  ready  to  desert;  and  it  was 
when  the  army  was  ready  to  desert  that 
the  German  peace  propaganda  offered  the 
Judas  kiss  of  a  treacherous  peace. 

Much  of  the  deviltry  against  Russia 
was  worked  right  here  in  America.  Two 
examples  will  illustrate.  Early  in  the 
war  when  the  United  States  was  severely 
neutral,  I  was  asked  by  a  journal  of  inter- 
national repute  to  meet  the  bankers  of 
Russia,  France,  England  and  Germany 
and  get  a  statement  from  each  as  to  each 
nation's  plans  to  finance  the  war.  All  the 
Allied  nations  gave  their  statements  with- 
out reserve  in  their  business  hours  in 
their  business  offices;  but  when  it  came  to 
Germany's  statement,  I  was  asked  to  meet 
the  German  bankers  at  a  luncheon.  Hav- 
ing accepted  the  invitation  to  the  lunch- 
eon, I  was  requested  by  wire  to  change 
the  luncheon  date  to  a  dinner;  and  the 
ridiculous  fact  was  that  there  was  not  a 
German  banker  at  that  formal  dinner; 
but  there  was  the  full  roster  of  the  Ger- 
man propagandists  since  famous,  or  in- 
famous, as  you  like  to  call  it.  Banking 
was  not  mentioned.  Another  date  for  the 
banking  interview  was  named  and  duly 
came  off;  but  what  was  mentioned  was 
peace — peace — peace.  Would  not  the 
women  and  the  magazines  of  America  de- 
clare for  peace?  I  answered  that  I  was 
not  authorized  to  speak  for  my  own  per- 
iodical; but  that  if  the  German  Emperor, 
himself,  or  the  Chancellor,  would  sign  an 
article  asking  for  peace,  I  had  no  doubt 
every,  or  any,  periodical  in  the  country 
would  issue  it  as  a  "scoop" — gladly;  but 
what  no  American  journal,  nor  journalist 
would  do,  was  to  act  the  part  of  a  pussy 
cat  to  pick  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire 
for  the  fox.  If  Germany  wanted  peace, 
let  her  Emperor  sign  a  statement  saying 
so.  (It  was  about  the  time  the  fake  labor 
parties  were  being  formed  to  demand 
peace;  and  a  certain  crook  of  Wall  St.  was 
given  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand, 
which  he  pocketed,  to  get  labor  delegates 
at  $1,000  each  on  the  peace  demonstration 
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platfornff)       The 
point   is   that,   as 
we    talked    post- 
prandial  fashion, 
a     dispatch     was 
handed    in,   relat- 
ing the  sinking  of 
a   horse    ship   oif 
Newport  News.    . 
This  news  put  the 
propagandists    in 
such  high  feather 
they  laughed  hil- 
ariously and  referred  to 
the  horse  ship  being  as 
good  news  as  "the  picric 
acid  joke  in  Russia."  1 
asked  what  joke.     They 
answered  such  and  such 
consignment  —  a     ship 
load — of  picric  acid  for 
Russian    munition    fac- 
tories had  secretly  had 
the    canisters    or    kegs 
changed     to     sand     in 
Brooklyn    before    ship- 
ment.    They    evidently 
though   me   a    German- 
American     from    my 
name;  and  when  I  told 
them  I  was  pure  Cana- 
dian and  American,  of 
Welsh-Scotch     descent, 
and  pro-Ally  to  my  fin- 
ger tips,  the  thing  was 
comic   opera.       It   was 
like  the  nozzle  of  a  fire 
hose  turned  on  the  pure 
flame  of  German  patri- 
otism.   It  was,  to  use  a 
street      expression, 
scream.    I  got  the  bank- 
ing statement  all  right 
next     day;     but     that 
statement  about  the  pic- 
ric acid  was  to  me  far 
more  significant. 

It  was  the  paralyzing 
of  the  Russian  army  in 
preparation  for  the 
peace  propaganda  that 
was  to  follow. 

OR    take    the    awful 
order  for  $20,000,- 

000  of  rifles  to  be  made 
here  for  the  Russian 
army.  When  the  rifles 
were  finished,  not  a  rifle 
would  fire  true.     Why? 

1  can't  answer  you  that 
— probably  another  pic- 
ric acid  trick.  The  rifles 
fortunately  were  not 
shipped  but  were  sal- 
vaged, taken  apart,  and 
remade,  but  these  two 
examples  —  hundreds 
more  could  be  given — 
illustrate  how  Russia 
was  not  defeated  by 
force  of  arms,  but  by 
secret  machinations. 

The  very  same  story 
could  be  told  of  Italy,  only  in  the  case  of 
Italy  the  trick  was  fake  peace  propa- 
ganda in  fake  newspapers  from  home,  to 
demoralize  the  morale  of  the  army.  In 
that  way,  the  great  retreat  was  a  rout; 
but  the  treachery  was  discovered  and  un- 
masked before  the  damage  became  irre- 
parable. 

And  now  what  has  brought  the  vol- 
canic eruptions  of  the  slow-boiling,  silent, 
compressed-steam  Americanism  to  the 
point  of  lynchings  is  the  suspicion,  the 
fear,  that  similar  tricks  may  be  at  work 
in  the  United  States.  Americans  know 
their  army  is  all  right.     It  was  less  than 


100,000.  It  is  now  half 
a  million  strong  in 
France,  a  million  and  a 
half  strong  in  training 
on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic and,  as  General 
Wood  says,  five  million 
in  the  making  yet  to  be 
called  and  trained.  They 
know  their  navy  is  all 
right.  It  is  ahead  of 
time  on  the  programme 
and  in  strength.  What, 
then,  slows  down  pro- 
gress —  what  bedevils 
aeroplane  and  clothing 
factory  and  ship  yard 
and  Liberty  motors? 


AT 


date  of  writing, 
there  have  been  al- 
most a  hundred  fatal 
accidents  in  trial  spins 
on  U.S.  aviation  fields. 
When  the  death  list  was 
only  51  back  in  Febru- 
ary, it  was  carefully 
explained  by  the  auth- 
orities that  accidents 
were  inevitable  in  avia- 
tion schools;  but  when 
the  accidents  increased, 
the  chemists  got  busy. 
I  read  under  date  of 
April  4th,  the  innocent 
headline  "Metals  Used 
in  Aeroplanes  Will  Be 
Carefully  Tested." 

"All  metals  entering 
into  the  construction  of 
aircraft  are  to  be  scien- 
l Hi rally  and  carefulh/ 
tested.  The  labora- 
tories, manned  by  a 
force  of  200  picked  chem- 
ists, engineers,  metal- 
lurgists and  machinists 
will  occupy  the  most  im- 
portant and  best  equip- 
ped testing  plant  in  the 
district,  which  has  been 
taken  over  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  that  pur- 
pose." 

The  announcement 
interested  me  enough  to 
go  out  for  facts.  When 
the  machines,  that  had 
collapsed  so  suddenly, 
were  examined,  it  was 
found  that  only  two- 
fifths  enough  of  the 
rare  metal  to  temper 
the  steel  of  the  engine  to 
high  vibrations  and 
high  speed  and  high 
altitude  had  been  put  in 
by  the  workmen.  The 
machine  would  work  all 
right  for  low  and  easy 
trial  spins.  Put  her  in- 
to high  gear  and  high 
velocity   for   real  fight- 


ing, and  the  engine  collapsed. 
I  have  no  comment  to  make, 
the  facts. 


There  are 
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take  the  shortage  of  spruce  for 
aeroplanes.  The  official  who  ordered 
and  commandeered  the  spruce  was  blam- 
ed, of  course.  Then  the  great  lumber  com- 
panies were  charged  up  with  the  delay. 
"In  order  to  get  out  the  spruce  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cut  billions  of  feet  of  other  lum- 
ber, and  the  great  lumber  interests  were 
not  willing  to  do  this  because  it  would 
create  a  surplus  and  thereby  cheapen  the 
price."     That  was  the  specious  evidence 


given  before  a  Senate  Committee;  but 
when  the  evidence  was  sifted,  it  was  found 
that  the  I.  W.  W.'s  had  gone  among  the 
spruce  workers;  and  soldiers  had  to  be 
sent  in  as  lumber  jacks  to  get  that  spruce 
out.  And  when  the  I.  W.  W.'s  offices  were 
raided,  it  was  found  they  had  been  fin- 
anced by  German  propaganda  money;  and 
a  half  hundred  I.  W.  W.'s  are  to  be  put  on 
trial  in  Spokane  and  more  than  that  num- 
ber are  to  be  tried  in  Chicago.  So  there 
you  are  just  back  where  you  were  in  the 
case  of  Russia — up  against  secret  German 
machinations  to  paralyze  army  and  navy, 
while  windy,  soap-box  orators  of  the 
Trotzky  type  spout  peace  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

The  U.S.  Administration  came  under  a 
blast  of  criticism  last  winter  because  sol- 
diers in  training  had  insufficient  wool 
clothing  in  the  cantonments.  There  were 
many  deaths  from  pneumonia.  Civilian 
buyers  could  get  wool  goods.  The  Gov- 
ernment could  not;  so  I  read  another  in- 
nocent official  statement  let  out  of  durance 
vile  by  the  censor:  "All  woolen  mills  in  the 
country  were  directed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to-day  to  hold  their  looms  at  the 
service  of  the  Government  from  now  on 
until  July  1  in  order  to  insure  adequate 
supplies  of  cloth  for  uniforms.  Manufac- 
turers of  civilian  clothing  who  get  any  of 
the  output  of  the  mills  will  do  so  under 
special  Government  permits." 

C>OETHALS,  the  Quarter-Master-Gen- 
-*  eral,  is  behind  the  move.  Why?  Be- 
cause a  large  proportion  of  the  woolen 
textile  mill  trade  in  the  United  States  is 
owned  by  German  capital;  and  those  Ger- 
man mill  owners,  who  couldn't  possibly 
supply  Uncle  Sam's  soldiers  with  warm 
clothing  for  the  winter,  had  raised  prices 
25  per  cent,  to  civilians  and  had  cleaned 
up  excess  profits  over  and  above  the  pro- 
fits of  1916  of  $6,000,000  for  one  firm,  and 
$3,000,000  for  another.  Do  you  realize 
now  why  parents  of  boys,  who  died  of 
pneumonia  in  the  cantonments,  parents  of 
boys,  who  are  on  the  firing  line  in  France, 
silently  boiled  up  to  the  white  heat  of  a 
volcanic  eruption?  And  you  will  see 
more  of  it  presently.  People  are  very 
angry  and  they  are  ominously  silent. 
They  may  force  a  fool  to  kiss  the  flag  on 
his  knees,  to  kiss  every  star  on  the  flag, 
but  if  the  fbol  turns  out  to  be  leach,  or 
traitor,  or  knave,  the  flag  ceremony  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  procession  to  the  lamp 
post. 

It  need  hardly  be  told  here  that  motor 
trucks  are  absolutely  essential  to  the 
army's  transportation.  Yet  a  situation 
similar  to  wool  has  been  found  in  rubber. 
Before  these  words  are  printed,  the  facts 
of  "the  corner  in  rubber"  will  have  been 
forced  from  hiding.  I  cannot  say  what  the 
facts  will  be;  for  I  am  stating  facts,  not 
prophecy. 

We  all  know  there  have  been  3,600 
strikes  in  war  industries  in  a  few  months, 
and  that  the  shipyards  have  suffered  from 
such  stoppages  and  delays;  and  we  all 
know  that  ships  are  the  only  bridge  to 
victory;  but  when  you  ferret  out  the 
facts,  it  is  hard  to  get  labor  for  the  new 
shipyards  because  they  are  far  out  from 
cities  and  towns;  and  there  are  few  houses 
and  fewer  street  car  systems  to  carry  the 
workers  in  and  out;  so  the  Government 
plans  building  houses  round  the  great 
shipyards — permanent  beautiful  cities  of 
concrete  with  every  model  improvement. 
But  here  delay  again.  The  plans  are 
drawn.  The  foundations  are  laid;  but  the 
work  like  the  guns  "jams"  and  lags. 
Why?  Strikers!  Subtle  propanda  for 
higher  wages,  shorter  hours,  lay-offs;  and 
Continued  on  page  87 
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A  PAGE  OF  VERSE 


The  Trail  at  the  Edge  of  the  Lake 

By  Norman  R.  F.  Tucker 

Who  has  followed  the  trail  at  the  edge  of  the  lake 

Where  the  woods  and  the  water  meet, 
The  trail  that  was  made  in  the  bygone  days 

By  the  passing  of  countless  feet? 
It's  a  ragged  trail  and  a  narrow  trail 

And  it  turns  and  it  twists  and  bends 
As  it  winds  its  way  through  the  underbrush 

That  grows  where  the  forest  ends. 

Have  you  followed  the  trail  when  the  sun  has  set 

And  the  vast,  dark  woodland  sleeps, 
When  no  sound  is  heard  but  the  night  birds'  call 

And  the  splash  of  the  fish  as  it  leaps? 
It  is  then  that  the  shadows  beneath  the  trees 

Seem  to  glide  in  the  form  of  men 
As  though  the  ghosts  of  a  vanished  race 

Had  returned  to  their  haunts  again. 

What  moccasined  feet  once  wore  that  trail 

In  the  days  ere  the  pale-face  came? 
What  hunter  has  passed  with  a  stealthy  tread 

Through  this  haunt  of  the  fish  and  game? 
'Twas  the  forest  road  of  a  savage  tribe 

And  over   its  winding  track 
The  Indian  portaged  his  birch  canoe 

Or  staggered  beneath  his  pack. 

The  red  man  has  passed  from  his  hunting  grounds: 

No  more  will  he  follow  the  chase: 
And  the  woods  now  utter  their  silent  call 

To  men  of  an  alien  race. 
And  the  earth  is  worn  by  their  passing  feet 

As  their  silent  way  they  take 
O'er  the  ancient,  winding  Indian  trail, 

The  trail  at  the  edge  of  the  lake. 


"My  Lady  of  the  Snolts" 

By   Robert  E.  Pinkerton 

"My  Lady  of  the  Snows?"     Yes,  yes. 
Way  over  yonder.    Peltry  getting, 
Or  other  things  like  that — and  less. 
Oh,  well,  she  keeps  the  sun  from  setting. 

A  low,  faint  sun  in  the  tops  of  the  spruce, 
A  white,  dead  land  for  half  a  year's  travel ; 
Prairies  too  vast  for  a  blind  world's  use, 
Pathways  too  dim  for  man  to  unravel. 

A  great,  cold  void  at  the  edge  of  the  earth, 
A  wide,  dark  waste  forbidding  the  stranger; 
A  frozen  womb  giving  silence  birth, 
A  hush    so  thick  it  shouts  of  the  danger. 

But  men  came  who  come  where  hazard  is  great, 
Men  who'd  fight  for  the  love  of  the  fighting; 
A  glance  at  peril,  a  dare  to  fate, 
An  empire  their  camp  fires  lighting. 

They  subdued  the  land,  but  the  land  won  them, 
Gave  its  vigor  as  well  as  its  treasure; 
Took  the  old  world's  froth,  a  flood  unstemmed, 
Squeezed  it,  whipped  it,  up  to  its  measure. 

Took  weaklings  and  made  them  men  of  its  own, 
Tested  them  oft  with  its  fear  and  its  snow; 
Reaped  them  a  strength  from  seed  it  had  sown, 
Gave  them  a  valor  the  bravest  can  know. 

Then  a  fiend  broke  loose  in  the  land  o'er  seas, 
Ramping,  a  centaur,  a  threat  to  the  world; 
Appraising  men  as  so  many  fleas, 
Burning  and  slaying  til!  chaos  swirled. 

Breathing  the  freedom  of  prairies  so  wide, 
Feeling  the  strength  of  the  pine's  lofty  stem, 
Canada's  men,  to  help  turn  the  tide, 
Gave  of  themselves  what  the  land  gave  to  them. 

"My  Lady  of  the  Snows?"  my  word! 

Said  they  liked  it  where  hell  was  popping. 

And  at  Ypres  they  never  stirred. 

By  Jove!     They  kept  the  flag  from  dropping! 


War  Sisters 

By  Ida   Randolph   Spragge 


O,  hear  me,  little  Rose-Marie, 
To-day  I  sent  my  Love  to  thee. 

'Twas  hard  to  say  our  last  good-bye: 
But  we  could  not  withstand 
Your  need  of  men,  the  pleading  cry 
That  echoes  from  your  land. 


My  little  sister  Rose-Marie 
I  gave  him  up  to  succor  thee. 

You  know  the  dangers  he  will  meet, 
The  dread  things  he  must  do. 
Pray  then  that  angels  guide  his  feet 
And"  bring  him  safely  through. 


0,  tender  little  Rose-Marie, 

Pray  God  to  send  him  back  to  me! 

But  if,  with  grievous  wound  he  fall, 
Tend  him  with  loving  care. 
From  heart  afraid  I,  helpless,  call — 
Ah,  would  that  I  were  there! 

O  true  and  patient  Rose-Marie, 

If  I  could  only  change  with  thee! 

And  if  he  die !  my  love !    .     .     .    I'll  crave 
But  one  more  boon  of  thee — 
Kneel  down  beside  his  lowly  grave 
Where  he  sleeps  quietly — 

And  pray,  my  sister  Rose-Marie, 
O  pray  God  then,  to  pity  me! 
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Editor's  Note.— Robert  W.  Service  may 
appear  in  prose  soon  in  MAcLEANJ^in  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  work  of  tWt'ttn- 
adian  forces  in  France.  He  has  beeWserv- 
ing  on  the  Western  front  since  the  war 
began.  This  is  the  sixth  of  his  new  series 
of  war  poems — and  one  of  the  best. 


Kelly  of  the  Legion 


Who  ivrote  "The  Blood  Red  Fourragere,"  "Song*  of  a 
Sourdough,"   etc. 

Illustrated   by   C.    W.   Jefferys 

Now   Kelly   was   no   fighter; 
He  loved  his  pipe  and  glass; 
An  easy-going  blighter, 
Who  lived    in    Montparnasse. 
But  'mid  the  tavern  tattle 
He  heard  some  guinney  say: 
"When   France  goes  forth   to  battle 
The   Legion   leads   the  way." 

"The  scouringa  of  creation, 

Of  every   sin   and  station. 

The   men    who've   known  damnation 

Are   picked   to   lead  the   way." 

Well,  Kelly  joined  the  Legion; 
They  marched   him  day  and  night; 
They  rushed  him  to  the  region 
Where   largest   loomed   the   fight. 
"Behold   your   mighty   mission, 
Your  destiny,"   said   they; 
"By  glorious   tradition 
The  Legion   leads  the   way." 

"With    tattered   banners  flying, 
With   trail  of  dead  and  dying, 
On!   On!  All  hell  defying, 
The  Legion  sweeps  the  way." 

With   grim,  hard-bitten   faces, 
With  jests  of  savage  mirth, 
They  swept  into  their  places, 
The  men  of  iron  worth. 
Their  blooded  steel  was  flashing; 
They  swung  to  face  the  fray; 
Then    rushing,    roaring,   crashing, 
The  Legion   cleared  the  way. 

The  trail  they  blazed  was  gory; 
Few  lived  to   tell  the  story; 
Through  death  they  plunged  to  glory; 
Bui   oh,   they  cleared  the  way! 
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Now   Kelly  lay  a-dying, 
And   dimly    saw   advance, 
With  split  new  banners  flying, 
The  fantaaaina  of  France. 

Then   up   amid   the   melee 
He    rOM   from   where  he   lay: 
•'Come  on,   me  boys."  says   Kelly; 
"The  Layjun  lades  the  way." 

Aye,   while    they  faltered,   doubting, 
(Such  flume.-,  of  doom   were  spouting) 
He  caught  th  Ued   them,   ahouting 

"The  Layjun  ladei  tl 

They   saw   him   slip   and   stumble, 
Then   stagger  on  once  more; 

They   marked   him   trip   and   tumble, 

A   mass  of  grime  and   | 

They   watched   him    blindly   crawling 

Amid    hell's   own    affray, 

And   calling,  calling,  calling: 

"The  Layjun  lades  the  way." 

And  even    while   they    wondered, 
The  brittle   rack   woe  sundered; 
To    Victory   they   thundered, 
But     .     .     .     Kelly   led   the  way. 

Still    Kelly   kept   a-going; 

Berserker-like  he  ran; 

His   eyes   with   fury   glowing,- 

A    lion   of  a   man; 

His   sabre   madly   swinging; 

His  soul  a-thirst  to  slay; 

His   slogan    ringing,   ringing: 

"The    Layjun   lades   the   way." 


Till  in  a    pit,  death-baited, 
Where  Huns  with  Maxims  waited, 

He    plunged     .     .     .     and    there,    blood-sated, 
To  death   he   he  iced  his   way. 

Xow  Kelly  was  a  fellow 

Who  simply  loathed   a   fight. 

He  loved  a  tavern  mellow, 

Grog  hot  and    pipe   alight. 

I'm    sure   the    Show    appalled   him; 

And  yet  without  dismay, 

When  Death  and   Duty  called  him, 

He   up  and  led  the  way. 

So   in   Valhalla  drinking, 
(If  heroes  meek  and  shrinking 
Are   suffered    there)    I'm    thinking 
'Tie   Kelly   leads   the   way. 


The  Strange  Adventure  of  the  Stolen 
"Wheel-Code 


Third  Episode  of  "The  Sleep 
Walker"  Series 

By  Arthur  Stringer 

Author  of  "The  Prairie  Wife,"  "The  Hand  of  Peril,"  "The 
Ant  nor  o;  ^  ^  Dread.»  "The  Silver  Poppy." 

Illustrated  by  H.  Weston  Taylor 

I  WAS  in  for  a  night  of  it.  I  realized 
that  as  I  lay  back  in  my  big  green 
library-chair    and    closed    my    eyes. 

For  somewhere    just    in    front   of   those 

tightly  closed  lids  of  mine  I  could  still  see 

a   briskly    revolving   sort   of    pin-wheel 

glowing  like  a  milk-white  orange  against 

1    murky    violet    fog    that    paled    and 

darkened  with  every  beat  of  my  pulse. 
I  knew  the  symptoms  only  too  well.   1  ne 

entire  encampment  of  consciousness  was 

feverishly  awake,  was  alert,  was  on  the 

qui-vive.     That  pulsing  white  pin-wheel 

was  purely  a  personal  matter  between  me 

and  my  imagination.     It  was  something 

distinctly  my  own.    It  was  we.  And,  being 

essentially  subjective,  it  could  be  neither 

banished  nor  controlled. 

So  I  decided  to  make  for  the  open,     io 

think  of  a  four-poster  in  any  such  era  of 

intensified  wakefulness  would  be  a  mock- 
ery.   For  I  was  the  arena  of  that  morbid 

wakefulness  which    brought   with    it  an 

over-crowded     mental     consciousness     of 

existence  far  beyond   my   own   physical 

vision,  as  though  I  had  been  appointed 

night-watchman    for    the    whole    round 

world,   with   a   searching  eye   on   all    its 

multitudinous  activities  and  aberrations. 

I  seemed  able  to  catch  its  breathing  as  it 

slept  its  cosmic  sleep.    I  seemed  to  brood 

with   lunar  aloofness  above   its  teeming 

plains,  depressed  by  its  enormous  dimen- 
sions,  confused   by   its   incomprehensible 

tangle  and  clutter  of  criss-cross  destinies. 

Its  uncountable  midnight  voices  seemed  to 

merge  into  a  vague  sigh,  so  pensively  re- 
mote, so  inexpressibly  tragic,  that  when 

I  stood  in  my  doorway  and  caught  the 
sound  of  a  hare-brained  young  Romeo  go 

whistling  down  past  the  Players'  Club  his 
shrill  re-piping  of  a  Broadway  roof-song 
seemed  more  than  discordant;  it  seemed 
desecration.  The  fool  was  happy, 
when  the  whole  world  was  sitting  with  its 
fists  clenched,  awaiting  some  undefined 
doom. 

It  was  long  past  midnight,  I  remem- 
bered as  I  closed  the  door,  for  it  must 
have  been  an  hour  and  more  since  I  had 
looked  out  and  seen  the  twelve  ruby 
flashes  from  the  topmost  peak  of  the 
Metropolitan  Tower  signalling  its  dolor- 
ous message  that  another  day  had  gone. 
I  had  watched  those  twelve  winks  with  a 
sinking  heart,  finding  something  sardonic 
in  their  brisk  levity,  for  I  had  been  re- 
minded by  a  telltale  neurasthenic  twitch- 
ing of  my  right  eyelid  that  some  angling 
Satan  known  as  insomnia  was  once  more 
tugging  and  jerking  at  my  soul,  as  a  fly- 
hook  tugs  and  jerks  at  a  trout's  mouth. 

I  knew,  even  as  I  wandered  drearily  off 
from  my  house-door  and  paced  as  drearily 
round  and  round  the  iron-fenced  park  en- 
closure, that  I  was  destined  for  another 


Then  I  saw  a 
stealthy  hand 
quietly  but 
quickly  with- 
drawn. 


sleepless  night,  and  I  had  no  intention  of 
passing  it  cooped  up  between  four  walls. 
I  had  tried  that  before,  and  in  that  way, 
I  remembered,  madness  lay. 

SO  I  wandered  restlessly  on  through 
the  deserted  streets,  with  no  active 
thought  of  destination  and  no  immediate 
sense  of  direction.  All  I  remembered  was 
that  the  city  lay  about  me,  bathed  in  a 
night  of  exceptional  mildness,  a  night  that 
should  have  left  it  beautiful.  But  it  lay. 
about  me,  in  its  stillness,  as  dead  and  flat 
and  stale  as  a  tumbler  of  tepid  wine. 

I  flung  myself  wearily  down  on  a  bench 
in  Madison  Square,  facing  the  slowly 
spurting  fountain  that  had  so  often 
seemed  to  me  a  sort  of  visible  pulse  of  the 
sleeping  city.  I  sat  peering  idly  up  at 
the  Flatiron  Building,  where  like  an 
eternal  plowshare  it  threw  its  eternal 
cross  furrows  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Broad- 
way along  the  city's  tangled  stubble  of 
steel  and  stone.  Then  I  peered  at  the 
sleepers  all  about  me,  the  happy  tleepen 
huddled  and  sprawled  along  the  park 
benches.  I  envied  them,  every  mortal  of 
that  ragged  and  homeless  army!    I  almost 


hated  them.  Fc  r  they  were  drinking  deep 
of  the  one  thing  I  had  been  denied. 

As  I  lounged  there  with  my  hat  pulled 
down  over  my  eyes,  I  listened  to  the  sooth- 
ing purr  and  splash  of  the  ever-pulsing 
founwiin.  Then  I  let  my  gaze  wander  dis- 
consolately southward,  out  past  the  bronze 
statue  of  Seward.  I  watched  the  driver 
of  a  Twenty-third  Street  taxicab  of  the 
"night-hawk"  variety  asleep  on  his  seat. 
I  If  sat  ihere  in  his  faded  hat  and  coat,  as 
motionless  as  metal,  as  though  he  had 
loomed  there  through  all  the  ages,  like  a 
brazen  statue  of  Slumber  touched  with 
some  mellowing  patina  of  time. 

Then,  as  I  gazed  idly  northward,  I  sud- 
denly forgot  the  fountain  and  the  night- 
hawk  chauffeur  and  the  sleepers.  For  out 
of  Fifth  Avenue,  past  where  the  double 
row  of  electric  globes  swung  down  the 
gentle  slope  of  Murray  Hill  like  a  double 
pearl  strand  down  a  woman's  breast,  I 
caught  sight  of  a  figure  turning  quietly 
into  the  quietness  of  the  square.  It.  at- 
tracted and  held  my  eye  because  it  seemed 
the  only  movement  in  that  place  of  utter 
stillness,  where  even  the  verdigris-tinted 
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stood  as  motionless  as  though  they 
had  been  cut  from  plates  of  copper. 

I  watched  the  figure  as  it  drew  nearer 
and  nearer.     The  lonely  midnight  seemed 

tial  stroller  into  an  . 
of  mystery,  into  something  compelling 

an. I  momentous.  I  sat.  indolently  back  on 
my  park  bench,  peering  at  him  as  he 
drifted  in  under  the  milk-white  arc  lamps 
whose    scattered     globes     Were    80     like    a 

fry  of  bubbles  caught  in  the  tree 
branches, 

I  W  '.VI  ■«  111-:  I)  the  stranger  as  closely 

aveler.  in  mid-ocean  watches  the  ap- 
proach of  a  lonely  steamer.  I  did  not 
move  as  he  stood  for  a  moment  beside  the 
fountain.  I  gave  no  sign  of  life  as  he 
looked   slowly  about,  hi  and  then 

ed  over  to  the  end  of  the  very  bench 
on    which    I   sat.     There    was   something 
military-like  about  the  slim  young  figure 
untimely  and  incongruous  cape  over- 
There  was  also  something  alert  and 
guardedly  observant  in  the  man's  move- 
ments as  he  settled   himself  back   in   the 
i-     He  sat  there  listening  to  the  purr 
and    splash   of   the   water.      Then,    in    an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  he  was  fast 
sep, 
I  still  sat  beside  him.     I  was  still  idly 
pondering  who  and   what  the   newcomer 
could    lie,    when    another    movement    at- 
tracted my  attention.    It  was  the  almost 
silent   approach   of  a   second   and   larger 
figure,  the  figure    of    a    wide-shouldered 
man  in   navy  blue  serge,  passing  quietly 
in  between  the  double  line  of  bench  sleep- 
ers.    He  circled  once  about  the  granite- 
bowled   ring  of   the   fountain.      Then   he 
dropped  diffidently  into  the  seat  next  to 
the  man  in  the  cape  overcoat,  not  five  feet 
from  where  I  sat. 

Something  about  him,  from  the  moment 
he  took  up  that  position,  challenged  my 
attention.  I  watched  him  from  under  my 
hat  brim  as  he  looked  guardedly  about.  I 
did  not  move  as  he  let  his  covert  eyes 
dwell  for  a  moment  or  two  on  my  loung- 
ing figure.  I  still  watched  him  as  he  bent 
forward  and  listened  to  the  deep  breath- 
ing of  the  man  so  close  beside  him. 

Then  I  saw  a  hand  creep  out  from  his 
side.  There  was  something  quick  and 
reptilious  in  its  movements.  I  saw  it  feel 
and  pad  about  the  sleeping  man's  breast. 
Then  I  saw  it  slip,  snakelike,  in  under  the 
cloth  of  the  coat. 

It  moved  about  there,  for  a  second  or 
two,  as  though  busily  exploring  the  recess 
of  every  possible  pocket. 

Then  I  saw  the  stealthy  hand  quietly 
but  quickly  withdrawn.  As  it  came  away 
it  brought  with  it  a  packet  that  flashed 
white  in  the  lamplight,  plainly  a  packet  of 
irs.  This  was  thrust  hurriedly  down 
into  the  coat  pocket  of  the  newcomer  next 
to  me.  There  was  not  a  sound.  There 
was  no  more  movement. 

The  wide-shouldered  man  sat  there  for 
what  must  have  been  a  full  minute  of 
time.  Then  he  rose  quietly  to  his  feet  and 
started  as  quietly  away. 

It  wasn't  until' then  that  the  full  reality 
of  what  he  had  done  came  home  to  me. 
He  had  deliberately  robbed  a  sleeping  and 
unprotected  man.  He  was  at  that  mom- 
ent actually  carrying  away  the  spoils  of 
some  predetermined  and  audacious  theft. 
And  I  had  sat  calmly  and  unprotectingly 
by  and  watched  a  thief,  a  professional 
dip,  enact  a  crime  under  my  very  eyes, 
within  five  feet  of  where  I  sat! 

TN  three  quick  steps  I  had  crossed  to 
1  the  sleeping  man's  side  and  was  shak- 
ing him.  I  still  kept  my  eye  on  the  slowly 
retreating  figure  of  the  thief  as  he  made 
his  apparently  diffident  way  up  through 
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the  square.  I  had  often  heard  of  those 
stri  known  as  "lush-dips,"  those 

professional  pickpockets  who  preyed  on  the 
wayside  inebriate.     But  never  before  had 
at  work. 

"Quick!  Wake  up!"  1  cried,  with  a 
desperate  shake  at  the  sleeper's  shoulder. 
"You've  been  robbed!" 

The  next  move  of  that  little  midnight 
drama   was   an   unexpected   and   startling 
Instead  of  being  confronted  by  the 
dispu  rings    of    a    half- 

wakened  sleeper,  I  was  suddenly  and 
firmly  caught  by  the  arm  and  jerked 
bodily  into  the  seat  beside  him. 

"You've  been  robbed!"  I  repeated,  as  I 
felt  that  firm  grip  haul  me  seatward. 

"Shut  up!"  said  a  calm  a  i  1  very  wide- 
awake voice,  quite  close  to  my  ear.  I 
struggled  to  tear  my  arm  away  from  the 
hand  that  still  clung  to  it. 

"But  you've  been  nibbed!"  I  expostu- 
lated. I  noticed  that  his  own  gaze  was  al- 
ready directed  northward,  toward  where 
the  blue-clad  figure  still  moved  aimlessly 
on  under  the  arc  lamps. 

•How  do  you  know  that?"  he  demanded. 

I  was  struck  by  his  resolute  and  rather 
authoritative  voice. 

"Why,  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eves!  And 
there  goes  the  man  who  did  it!"  I  told  him, 
pointing  northward. 

He  jerked  down  my  hand  and  swung 
around  on  me. 

"Watch  that  man!"  he  said,  almost 
fiercely.  "But  for  Heaven's  sake  keep 
BtiUF 

"What  does  this  mean?"  I  naturally  de- 
manded. 

LIE   swept  me  with   one  quick  glance. 

II  Yet  he  looked  more  at  my  clothes,  I 
fancy,  than  at  my  face.  My  tailor  seemed 
to  be  quite  satisfactory  to  him. 

"Who  are  you?"  he' asked.  I  took  my 
time  in  answering,  for  I  was  beginning  to 
resent  his  repeated  note  of  superiority. 

"My  name,  if  that's  what  you  mean, 
happens  to  be  the  euphonious  but  high- 
ly respectable  one  of  Kempton — Parley 
Kempton." 

"No,  no,"  he  said  with  quick  impatience. 
"What  are  you?" 

"I'm  nothing  much  except  a  member  of 
a  rather  respectable  club,  and  a  man  who 
doesn't  sleep  over  well." 

His  eyes  were  still  keenly  watching  the 
slowly    departing   figure.      My    flippancy 
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seemed  to  have  been  lost  on  him.  His 
muscular  young  hand  suddenly  tightened 
on  my  sleeve. 

"By  God,  sir,  you  can  help  me!"  he 
cried,  under  his  breath.  "You  must!  I've 
a  right  to  call  on  you,  as  a  decent  citizen 
as. . . ."  * 

"Who  are  you?"  I  interrupted,  quite 
myself  by  this  time. 

"I'm  Lieutenant  Palmer,"  he  absently 
admitted,  all  the  while  eving  the  moving 
figure. 

"And  I've  got  to  get  that  man,  or  it'll 
cost  me  a  court-martial.  I've  got  to  get 
him.  Wait!  Sit  back  here  without  mov- 
ing.    Now  watch  what  he  does!" 

I  saw  the  thief  drop  into  an  empty 
bench,  glance  down  at  his  timepiece,  look 
carelessly  about,  and  then  lean  back  with 
his  legs  crossed.  Nothing  more  happened. 
"Well,"  I  inquired,  "what's  the  game?" 
"It's  no  game,"  he  retorted,  in  his  quick 
and  decisive  tones.  "It's  damn  near  a 
tragedy.  But  now  I've  found  him!  I've 
placed  him!  And  that's  the  man  I'm 
after! 

"I  don't  doubt  it,"  I  languidly  admitted. 
But  am  I  to  assume  that  this  little  bench 
scene  was  a  sort  of,  well,  a  sort  of  care- 
fully studied  out  trap?" 

"It  was  the  only  way  I  could  clinch  the 
thing,"  he  admitted. 

"Clinch  what?"  I  asked,  conscious  of 
his  hesitation. 

"Oh,  you've  got  to  know,"  he  finally 
conceded,  "now  you've   seen  this  much! 
And  I  know  you're— you're  the  right  sort. 
I  can't  tell  you  everything.     But  I'm  off 
the  Connecticut.    She's  the  flagship  of  our 
Atlantic  fleet's  first  division,  the  flagship 
of  Rear-Admiral  Shrodder.    I  was  sent  to 
confer  with  Admiral   Maddox,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Navy  Yard.    Then  I  was 
to      communicate      with      Rear-Admiral 
Kellner,  the  supervisor  of  Naval  Auxili- 
aries.     It   was    in    connection    with    the 
navy's  new  Emergency  Wheel  Code.       I 
can't  explain  it  to  you;  there's  a  lot  of 
navy-department  data  I  can't  go  into.  But 
I  was  ashore  here  in  New  York  with  a  list 
of  the  new  wireless  code  signals." 
"And  you  let  them  get  away?" 
"There  was  no  letting  about  it.     They 
were    stolen    from    me,    stolen    in    some 
mysterious  way  I  can't  understand.     I've 
only  one  clue.  I'd  dined  at  the  Plaza.  Then 
I'd  gone    up    to    the    ballroom    and    sat 
through  the  amateur  theatricals  for  the 
French  Hospital.     I'd  been  carrying  the 
code  forms  and  they'd  been  worrying  me. 
So  I  'split  the  wheel',  as  we  say  in  the 
service.     Mean  I'd  divided  'em   and  left 
one  half  locked  up  at  my  hotel  while  I  still 
carried  the  other  half.    Each  part,  I  knew, 
would  be  useless  without  the  other.    How 
or  when  they  got  the  half  I  was  carrying 
I  can't  tell,  for  the  life  of  me.    I  remember 
dancing  two  or  three  times  in  the  ball- 
room after  the  theatricals.    But  it  couldn't 
have  been  any    of   those    women.      They 
weren't  that  sort." 

"Then  who  was  it?"  For  the  first  time 
a  sense  of  his  boyishness  had  crept  over 
me. 

"That's  just  it;  I  don't  know.  But  I 
kept  feeling  that  I  was  being  shadowed.  I 
was  almost  positive  I  was  being  trailed. 
They  would  be  after  the  second  half,  I  felt. 
So  I  made  a  dummy,  and  loafed  about  all 
day  waiting  for  a  sign.  I  kept  it  up  until 
to-night.  Then,  when  I  actually  found  I 
was  being  followed,  every  move  I  made, 

His  voice  trailed  off  and  he  caught  at 
my  arm  again. 

"See,  he's  on  the  move  again!  He's 
going,  this  time.  And  that's  the  man!  I 
want  you  to  help  me  watch  him,  watch 
every  step  and  trick.     And  if  there's  a 
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second  man,  I'm  going  to  get  you  to  fol- 
low him,  while  I  stick  to  this  one.  It  s  not 
altogether  for  myself,  remember;  its 
more  for  the  whole  service!" 

WE  were  on  our  feet  by  this  time, 
passing  northward  along  the  asphalt- 
ed walks  that  wound  in  and  out  between 
the  trees. 

"You  mean  this  man's  a  sort  of  agent, 
a  foreign  spy,  after  your  naval  secrets? 
I  asked,  as  we  watched  the  figure  in  blue 
circle  casually  out  toward  Fifth  Avenue. 

"That's  what  I've  got  to  find  out.  And 
I'm  going  to  do  it,  if  I  have  to  follow  him 
to  hell  and  back!"  was  the  young  officer  s 
answer.  Then  he  suddenly  drew  up,  with 
a  whispered  warning. 

"You'd  better  go  west,  toward  Broad- 
way. Then  walk  north  into  Fifth  Avenue 
again,  toward  Brentano's  corner.  I'll 
swing  up  Madison  Avenue  on  the  opposite 
side  of  him,  and  walk  west  on  Twenty- 
sixth  Street.  Don't  speak  to  me  as  we 
pass.  But  watch  him,  every  moment  And 
if  there's  a  second  man,  follow  him!' 

A  moment  later  I  was.  sauntering  west- 
ward toward  the  old  Hoffman  House 
corner.  As  I  approached  the  avenue  curb 
I  saw  the  unperturbed  figure  in  blue  stop 
beside  the  Farragut  Monument  on  the 
north-west  fringe  of  Madison  Square.  I 
saw  him  take  out  a  cigar,  slowly  and 
deliberately  strike  a  match  on  the  stone- 
work of  the  exedra,  and  then  as  slowly 
and  deliberately  light  his  cigar. 

I  felt,  as  I  saw  it,  that  it  was  some  sort 
of  signal.  This  suspicion  grew  stronger, 
when,  a  moment  later,  I  saw  a  woman 
step  out  of  a  nearby  doorway.  She  wore 
a  plumed  Gainsborough  hat  and  a  cream- 
colored  gown.  Over  her  slender  young 
shoulders,  I  further  made  out,  hung  an 
opera  cloak  of  delicate  lacework. 

She  stood  for  a  moment  at  the  carriage 
step,  as  though  awaiting  a  car  or  taxi. 
Then  she  quickly  crossed  the  avenue  and, 
turning  north,  passed  the  waiting  man  in 
blue.  She  passed  him  without  a  spoken 
word. 

But  as  the  cream-colored  figure  drifted 
nonchalantly  by  the  broad-shouldered 
man  I  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  some- 
thing passing  between  them,  a  hint  of  one 
catching  a  white  packet  from  another.  It 
was  a  hint,  and  nothing  more.  But  it  was 
enough. 

MY  first  impulse,  as  I  saw  that  move- 
ment, was  to  circle  quickly  about 
and  warn  Palmer  of  what  had  taken  place. 
A  moment's  thought,  however,  showed  me 
the  danger  of  this.  And  the  young 
lieutenant,  I  could  see,  had  already 
changed  his  course,  so  that  his  path  south- 
ward through  the  center  of  the  square 
paralleled  that  of  the  other  man  now 
walking  more  briskly  along  the  avenue 
curb. 

He  had  clearly  stated  that  I  was  to 
watch  any  confederate.  I  had  no  inten 
tion  to  quibble  over  side  issues.  As  I 
started  northward,  indeed,  after  that 
mysterious  figure  in  the  Gainsborough  hat 
and  the  cream-colored  gown  a  most 
pleasurable  and  purposeful  tingle  of 
excitement  thrilled  up  and  down  my  back- 
bone. 

I  shadowed  her  as  guardedly  as  I  was 
able,  following  her  block  by  block  as  she 
hurried  up  the  empty  thoroughfare  that 
was  now  as  quiet  and  lonely  as  a  glacial 
moraine.  My  one  fear  was  that  she  would 
reach  the  Waldorf,  or  some  equally  com- 
plex beehive  of  human  life,  before  I  could 
overtake  her.  Once  there,  I  knew,  she 
would  be  as  completely  lost  as  a  needle  in 
a  haystack.    She  may  have  suspected  me 


His  revolver  was  still  covering  me.      I  heard   a 


by  this  time,  I  felt,  for  twice  I  saw  her 
look  back  over  her  shoulder. 

Then  I  suddenly  stopped  and  ducked 
into  a  doorway.  For  a  moment  after  I 
saw  a  taxicab  come  clattering  into  the 
avenue  out  of  Thirty-third  Street  I  dis- 
covered that,  at  her  repeated  gesture,  it 
was  pulling  up  beside  the  curb. 

I  stood  well  back  in  the  shadow  until 
she  had  climbed  into  the  seat,  the  door  had 
slammed  shut,  and  the  driver  had  turned 
his  vehicle  about  and  started  northward 
again.  Then  I  skirted  along  the  shop 
fronts,  darted  across  the  street,  and  made 
straight  for  the  hotel  cabstand  and  a  taxi 
driver  drowsily  exhaling  cigarette  smoke 
up  toward  the  tepid  midnight  skies.  The 
bill  I  thrust  into  his  hand  took  all  the 
sleep  out  of  his  body  and  ended  the  incense 
to  the  morning  stars. 

"Up  the  avenue,"  I  said  as  I  clambered 
in.  "And  follow  that  taxicab  two  blocks 
behind  until  it  turns,  and  then  run  up  on 
it  and  wait." 

IT  turned  at  Forty-second  Street  and 
went  eastward  to  Lexington  Avenue. 
Then,  doubling  on  its  tracks,  it  swung 
southward  again.  We  let  it  clatter  on  well 
ahead  of  us.  But  as  it  turned  suddenly 
westward,  at  the  corner  of  Twenty-third 
Street,  we  broke  the  speed  laws  to  draw 
once  more  up  on  it.     Then,  as  we  crossed 


Twenty-third  Street,  I  told  the  driver  to 
keep  on  southward  toward  Gramercy 
Square.  For  I  had  caught  sight  of  the 
other  taxi  already  drawn  up  at  the  curb 
halfway  between  Lexington  and  Fourth 
Avenues. 

A  moment  after  we  jolted  across  the 
car  tracks  I  slipped  away  from  my  cab 
and  ran  back  to  the  cross-street  on  foot. 
As  I  reached  the  corner  I  caught  sight  of  a 
figure  in  a  cream-colored  gown  cross  the 
sidewalk  and  step  quickly  into  the  door- 
way of  a  shabby  four-storied  building. 

I  had  no  time  to  study  this  building.  It 
mijjht  have  been  an  antiquated  residence 
turned  into  a  cluster  of  artists'  studios,  or 
a  third-rate  domicile  of  third-rate  business 
firms.  My  one  important  discovery  was 
that  the  door  opened  as  I  turned  the  knob 
and  that  I  was  able  quietly  and  quickly  to 
step  into  the  dark  hallway. 

I  stood  there  in  the  gloom,  listening 
intently.  I  could  hear  the  light  and 
hurried  click  of  shoe  heels  on  the  bare 
tread-boards  of  the  stairs.  I  waited  and 
listened  and  carefully  counted  these  clicks. 
I  knew,  as  I  did  so,  that  the  woman  had 
climbed  to  the  top  floor. 

Then  I  heard  the  chink  of  metal,  the 
sound  of  a  key  thrust  into  a  lock,  and  then 
the  cautious  closing  of  a  door.  Then  I 
found  myself  surrounded  by  nothinR  but 
darkness  and  silence  again. 
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lilt le  gasp  from   the  woman   as 


to  her  feet. 


I  stood  there  in  deep  thought  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Then  I  groped  my  way 
cautiously  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  found 
the  heavy  old-fashioned  balustrade,  and 
slowly  and  silently  climbed  the  stairway. 

I  did  not  stop  until  I  found  myself  on 
the  top  floor  of  that  quiet  and  many- 
odored  building.  I  paused  there,  at  a 
standstill,  peering  through  the  darkness 
that  surrounded  me. 

My  search  was  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  one  thin  streak  of  yellow  light 
along  what  must  have  been  the  bottom  of 
a  closed  door.  Just  beyond  that  door,  I 
felt,  my  pusuit  was  to  come  to  an  end. 

T  GROPED  my  way  to  the  wall  and  tip- 
•*  toed  quietly  forward.  When  I  came  to 
the  door,  I  let  my  hand  close  noiselessly 
about  the  knob.  Then,  cushioning  it  with 
a  firm  grasp,  I  turned  it  slowly,  inch  by 
inch. 

The  door,  I  found,  was  locked.  But  in- 
side the  room  I  could  still  hear  the  occa- 
sional click  of  shoe  heels  and  the  inde- 
terminate noises  of  an  occupant  moving 
quietly  yet  hurriedly  about. 

I  stood  there,  puzzled,  depressed  by  my 
first  feeling  of  frustration.  Then  I  made 
out  the  vague  oblong  of  what  must  have 
been  a  window  in  the  rear  of  the  narrow 
hall.  I  tiptoed  back  to  this  window,  in  the 
hope  that  it  might  lead  to  something.     I 


found,  to  my  disappointment,  that  it  was 
barred  with  half-inch  iron  rods.  And 
this  meant  a  second  defeat. 

As  I  tested  these  rods  I  came  on  one 
that  was  not  so  secure  as  the  others.  One 
quiet  and  steady  wrench  brought  an  end 
screw  bodily  out  of  the  half-rotted  wood. 
Another  patient  twist  or  two  entirely 
freed  the  other  end. 

I  found  myself  armed  with  a  four-foot 
bar,  sharpened  wedge-like  at  each  end  for 
its  screw  head.  So  I  made  my  way  sil- 
ently back  to  the  pencil  of  yellow  light 
and  the  locked  door  above  it.  I  stood  there 
listening  for  a  minute  or  two.  All  I  could 
hear  was  the  running  of  tap  water  and  the 
occasional  rustling  of  a  paper.  So  I 
quietly  forced  the  edge  of  my  rod  in  be- 
tween the  door  and  its  jamb,  and  as  quiet- 
ly levered  the  end  outward. 

Something  had  to  give  under  that 
strain.  I  was  woefully  afraid  that  it 
would  be  the  lock  bar  itself.  This  I  knew 
would  go  with  a  snap,  and  promptly  be- 
tray my  movement.  But  as  I  increased 
the  pressure  I  could  tell  that  it  was  the 
socket  screws  that  were  slowly  yielding  in 
the  pinewood  jamb. 

I  stopped  and  waited  for  some  obliterat- 
ing noise  before  venturing  the  last  thrust 
that  would  send  the  bolt  free  of  the  loosen- 
ing socket.  It  came  with  the  sudden  sound 
of  steps  and  the  turning  off  of  the  run- 


ning tap.  The  door  had  been  forced  open 
and  stood  an  inch  or  two  from  the  jamb 
before  the  steps  sounded  again. 

I  waited,  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth, 
wondering  if  anything  had  been  over- 
heard, if  anything  had  been  discovered.  It 
was  only  then,  too,  that  the  enormity  of 
my  offence  came  home  to  me.  I  was  a 
house-breaker.  I  was  playing  the  part  of 
a  midnight  burglar.  I  was  facing  a  situ- 
ation in  which  I  had  no  immediate  inter- 
est. I  was  being  confronted  by  perils  I 
had  no  means  of  comprehending.  But  I 
intended  to  get  inside  that  room  no  matter 
what  it  cost. 

T  HEARD,  as  I  stood  there,  the  sound  of 
*■  a  drawer  being  opened  and  closed. 
Then  came  a  heel  click  or  two  on  the 
wooden  floor,  and  then  an  impatient  and 
quite  audible  sigh.  There  was  no  mistak- 
ing that  sigh.  It  was  as  freighted  with 
femininity  as  though  I  had  heard  a 
woman's  voice.  And  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  waiting.  So  I  first  leaned  my 
iron  rod  silently  against  the  door  corner. 
Then,  taking  a  deep  breath,  I  stepped 
quickly  and  .noiselessly  into  the  lighted 
room. 

I  stood  there,  close  beside  the  partly 
opened  door,  blinking  a  little  at  the  sud- 
den glare  of  light.  There  was  an  ap- 
preciable interval  before  the  details  of  the 
scene  could  register  themselves  on  my 
mind. 

What  I  saw  was  a  large  and  plainly 
furnished  room.  Across  one  corner  stood 
a  roll-top  desk,  and  from  the  top  of  this 
I  caught  the  glimmer  of  a  telephone  trans- 
mitter. In  the  rear  wall  stood  two  old- 
fashioned,  low-silled  windows.  Against 
this  wall,  and  between  these  two  windows, 
stood  a  black  iron  safe. 

Before  the  open  door  of  this  safe,  with 
her  back  turned  to  me,  was  the  woman  in 
the  cream-colored  gown.  It  was  quite 
plain  that  she  was  not  yet  aware  of  my 
presence. 

She  had  thrown  her  hat  and  cape  aside, 
and  was  at  the  moment  bending  low  over 
the  dark  maw  of  the  opened  safe,  reaching 
into  its  recesses  with  one  white  and 
rounded  arm.  I  stood  there  watching 
her,  wondering  what  move  would  be  most 
effective.  I  made  no  sound ;  of  that  I  was 
certain.  Yet  some  sixth  sense  must  have 
warned  her  of  my  presence.  For  without 
rhyme  or  reason  she  suddenly  stood  erect, 
and  swinging  about  in  her  tracks,  con- 
fronted me. 

Her  face,  which  had  been  a  little  flushed 
from  stooping,  went  white.  She  stared  at 
me  without  speaking,  her  eyes  wide  with 
terrified  wonder.  I  could  see  her  lips 
slowly  part,  as  the  shock  of  what  she 
beheld  began  to  relax  the  jaw  muscles 
along  the  olive-white  cheek. 

I  stared  back  at  her  with  a  singularly 
disengaged  mind.  I  felt,  in  fact,  very 
much  at  my  ease,  very  much  the  master 
of  the  situation.  As  an  opponent,  I  could 
see,  she  would  be  more  than  mysterious. 
She  would,  in  fact,  be  extremely  interest- 
ing. 

HER  next  move,  however,  threw  a  new 
complexion  on  the  situation,  for  she 
unexpectedly  let  her  hand  dart  out  to  the 
wall  beside  her,  just  behind  the  safe  top. 
As  she  did  so,  I  could  hear  the  snap  of  a 
switch  button ;  the  next  moment  the  light 
went  out.  It  left  the  room  in  impen- 
etrable darkness. 

I  stood  there,  unprepared  for  any  offen- 
sive or  defensive  movement.  Yet  my 
enemy,  I  knew,  was  not  idle.  As  I  stood 
peering  unavailingly  through  the  gloom 
I  could  hear  the  quick  thud  of  the  safe 
door  being  shut.  Then  came  the  distinct 
sound  of  a  heavy  key  being  thrust  and 
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turned  in  a  metal  lock — the  safe,  obvious- 
ly, was  of  the  old-fashioned  key-tumbler 
make — and  then  the  noise  of  this  key 
being  withdrawn.  Then  came  a  click  or 
two  of  shoe  heels,  a  rustle  of  clothing,  and 
a  moment  later  the  startingly  sharp  shat- 
tering of  a  window  pane. 

The  woman  had  deliberately  locked  the 
safe  and  flung  the  key  through  the  win- 
dow !  She  had  stolen  a  march  on  me.  She 
had  defeated  me  in  the  first  movement  of 
our  encounter.  My  hesitation  had  been  a 
mistake,  a  costly  mistake. 

"Be  so  good  as  to  turn  on  that  light!"  I 
commanded. 

Not  a  sound  came  from  the  darkness. 

"Turn  up  that  light,"  I  cried,  "or  I'll 
fire!  I'll  rake  every  foot  of  this  room!" 
And  with  that  I  gave  a  very  significant 
double  click  to  my  cigarette  case  spring. 

The  light  came  on  again  as  suddenly 
as  it  went  out.  I  discreetly  pocketed  my 
cigarette  case. 

THE  woman  was  standing  beside  the 
safe,  as  before,  studying  me  with  her 
wide  and  challenging  eyes.  But  all  this 
time  not  a  word  had  come  from  her  lips. 

"Sit  down!"  I  commanded,  as  authori- 
tatively and  yet  as  off  handedly  as  I  could. 
It  was  then  that  she  spoke  for  the  first 
time. 

"Thank  you,  I  prefer  to  stand !"  was  her 
answer.  She  spoke  calmly  and  distinctly 
and  almost  without  accent.  Yet  I  felt  the 
voice  was,  in  some  way,  a  foreign  one. 
Some  vague  substratum  of  the  exotic  in 
the  carefully  enunciated  tones  made  me 
surmise  that  she  was  either  an  Austrian 
or  a  Gallicized  Hungarian,  or,  if  not  that, 
possibly  a  Polish  woman. 

"You  will  be  here  for  some  time,"  I 
hinted. 

"And  you?"  she  asked.  I  noticed  an 
almost  imperceptible  shrug  of  her  softly 
rounded  shoulder.  Rice  powder,  I  im- 
agined, somewhat  increased  its  general 
effect  of  dead-whiteness. 

"I'll  be  here  until  that  safe  is  opened," 
was  my  retort. 

"That  long?"  she  mocked. 

"That  long!"  I  repeated,  exasperated  at 
her  slow  smile. 

"Ah,  then  I  shall  sit  down,"  she 
murmured  as  she  caught  up  the  lace  cape 
and  adjusted  it  about  her  shoulders.  "For, 
believe,  me,  that  will  be  a  very,  very  long 
time,  monsieur!" 

I  watched  her  carefully  as  she  crossed 
the  room  and  sank  into  a  chair.  She  drew 
her  cream-colored  train  across  her  knees 
with  frugal  and  studious  deliberateness. 

IT  SUDDENLY  flashed  over  me,  as  I 
*  watched  her,  that  her  ruse  might  have 
been  a  double-barreled  one.  Obliquity 
such  as  hers  would  have  unseen  convolu- 
tions. It  was  not  the  key  to  the  safe  she 
had  flung  through  the  window!  She 
would  never  have  been  so  foolish.  It  was 
a  trick,  a  subterfuge.  She  still  had  that 
key  somewhere  about  her. 

"And  now  what  must  I  do?"  she  asked 
as  she  drew  the  cloak  closer  about  her 
shoulders. 

"You  can  hand  me  over  the  key  to  that 
safe,"  was  my  answer. 

She  could  actually  afford  to  laugh  a 
little. 

"That  is  quite  impossible!" 

"I  want  that  key!"  I  insisted. 

"Pardon,  but  is  this  not — dangerous?" 
she  mildly  inquired.  "Is  it  not  so,  to 
break  into  houses  at  midnight,  and  rob 
women?" 

It  was  my  turn  to  laugh. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  I  calmly  assured  her. 
"And  you  can  judge  if  I'm  frightened  or 
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not.  There's  something  much  more 
dangerous  than  that!"  . 

She  was  again  studying  me  with  her 
puzzled  and  ever-narrowing  eyes. 

"Which  means?"  she  prompted. 

"Well,  for  example,  the  theft  of  govern- 
ment naval  codes,  among  other  things. 

"You  are  very,  very  drunk,"  she  re- 
torted with  her  quietly  scoffing  smile. 
"Or  you  are  insane,  quite  insane.  May  I 
not  lock  my  jewels  in  my  own  safe?  Ah, 
I  begin  to  see — this  is  a  trick,  that  you 
may  steal  from  me!" 

"Then  why  not  send  for  the  police?  I 
challenged,  pointing  toward  the  telephone. 

A  look  of  guile  crept  into  her  studious 
eyes. 

"You  will  permit  that?"  she  asked. 

"I  invite  it,"  was  my  answer. 

"Then  I  shall  call  for  help." 

"Only  from  the  police." 

"Yes;  I  shall  call  for  help,"  she  re- 
peated, crossing  to  the  telephone. 

I  LEANED  forward  as  she  stood  in 
front  of  it.  I  caught  her  bare  arm  in 
my  left  hand,  just  below  the  elbow.  As  I 
drew  it  backward  it  brought  her  body 
against  mine,  pinning  her  other  arm  close 
against  my  side. 

The  thing  was  repugnant  to  me,  but  it 
was  necessary.  As  I  pinioned  her  there, 
writhing  and  panting,  I  deliberately 
thrust  my  right  hand  into  the  open  bosom 
of  her  gown.  I  was  dimly  conscious  of  a 
faint  aura  of  perfume,  of  a  sense  of 
warmth  behind  the  soft  and  lace-fringed 
corsage.  But  it  was  the  key  itself  that 
redeemed  the  assault  and  brought  a  gasp 
of  relief  to  my  lips,  the  huge  brass  key,  as 
big  as  an  egg  beater. 

"Lache!"  I  heard  gasped  into  my  ear. 

The  woman  staggered  to  a  chair,  white 
to  the  lips;  and  for  a  moment  or  two  I 
thought  she  was  going  to  faint. 

"Oh,  you  dog!"  she  gasped,  as  she  sat 
there  panting  and  staring  at  me  with  her 
blazing  eyes.     "Cochon!    Cur!" 

But  I  paid  little  heed  to  her,  for  the 
wine  of  victory  was  already  coursing  and 
tingling  through  all  my  veins. 

"You  know,  you  can  still  call  the  police," 
I  told  her  as  I  faced  the  heavy  black  door 
of  the  safe.  One  turn  of  the  wrist,  I  knew, 
would  bring  me  face  to  face  with  my  prize. 

A  sudden  movement  from  the  woman, 
as  I  stooped  over  the  safe  door,  brought 
me  round  in  a  flash.  She  was  on  her  feet 
and  half  way  across  the  room  before  I 
could  intercept  her.  And  I  was  not  any 
too  gentle,  I'm  afraid,  for  the  excitement 
of  the  thing  had  gone  to  my  head. 

That  earlier  assault  at  my  hands  seem- 
ed to  have  intimidated  her.  I  could  see 
actual  terror  in  her  eyes  as  I  forced  her 
back  against  the  wall.  She  must  have 
realized  her  helplessness.  She  stared  up 
into  my  face,  bewildered,  desperate. 
There  was  something  supple  and  panther- 
like about  her,  something  alluring  and  yet 
disturbing.  I  could  see  what  an  effective 
weapon  that  sheer  physical  beauty  of  hers 
might  be,  once  its  tigerish  menace  had 
been  fully  sheathed. 

"Wait!"  she  cried,  catching  at  my  arm. 
"If  there  is  anything  you  want  I  will  give 
it  to  you." 

"There  are  several  things  I  want,"  was 
my  uncompromising  answer. 

"But  why  should  you  want  them?"  she 
asked,  still  clinging  to  my  arm. 

"It's  my  duty  to  take  them,"  I  replied, 
unconscious  of  any  mendacity.  "That's 
what  I'm  sent  here  for!  That's  why  I've 
watched  the  man  who  gave  you  the 
packet!" 

"What  packet?" 

"The  packet  you  took  in  Madison 
Square  an  hour  ago;  the  packet  you  locked 


in  this  safe !  And  if  you  like  I'll  tell  you 
just  what  that  packet  is!" 

"This  is  some  mistake,  some  very  sad 
mistake,"  she  had  the  effrontery  to  de- 
clare. Her  arm  still  clung  to  me.  Her 
face  was  very  close  to  mine  as  she  went  on. 
"I  can  explain  everything,  if  you  will 
only  give  me  the  time — everything!  I  can 
show  you  where  you  are  wrong,  and  how 
you  may  suffer  through  a  mistake  like 
this!" 

"We  can  talk  all  that  over  later,"  I 
promptly  told  her,  for  I  was  beginning  to 
suspect  that  her  object  now  was  merely  to 
kill  time,  to  keep  me  there,  in  the  hope  of 
some  chance  discovery.  I  peered  about 
the  room,  wondering  what  would  be  the 
quickest  way  out  of  my  dilemma. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she  asked 
as  she  watched  me  shove  a  chair  over 
against  the  wall,  directly  beside  the  safe. 

"I'm  going  to  seat  you  very  comfortably 
in  this  very  comfortable  chair,"  I  in- 
formed her,  "and  in  this  equally  comfort- 
able corner  directly  behind  the  safe  door. 
And  at  the  first  trick  or  sign  of  trouble, 
I'm  afraid  I'm  going  to  make  a  hole  right 
through  one  of  those  nice  white  shoulders 
of  yours!" 

SHE  sat  down  without  being  forced  into 
the  chair.  Her  alert  and  ever-moving 
eyes  blazed  luminous  from  her  dead-white 
face.  I  knew,  as  I  thrust  the  huge  key  in 
the  lock  and  turned  it  back  that  she  would 
have  to  be  watched,  and  watched  every 
moment  of  the  time. 

I  had  already  counted  on  the  safe  door, 
as  it  swung  back,  making  a  barrier  across 
the  corner  in  which  she  sat.  This  I  found 
to  be  the  case.  I  took  a  second  precaution, 
however,  by  shoving  a  tilted  chair-back 
firmly  in  under  the  edge  of  the  safe  lock. 

I  knew,  as  I  stooped  before  the  open 
strong  box,  that  she  could  make  no  sudden 
move  without  my  being  conscious  of  it. 
I  also  knew  that  time  was  precious.  So  I 
reached  into  the  depths  of  the  almost 
empty  safe  and  lifted  out  a  number  of 
papers  neatly  held  together  by  a  rubber 
band. 

These  I  placed  on  the  safe  top.  Then  I 
snapped  off  the  band  and  examined  the 
first  document.  On  the  back  of  it,  neatly 
inscribed  in  French  was  the  eminently 
satisfactory  legend:  "Plans  and  Specifi- 
cations; Bs.  Lake  Torpedo  Company, 
Bridgeport."  The  next  packet  was  a  blue 
print  of  war  projectiles,  and  on  the  back 
of  it  was  written:  "Model  Tracings, 
through  Jenner,  from  the  Bliss  Company 
Works— 18— Self-Projectors." 

The  third  packet  carried  no  inscription. 
But  as  I  opened  it  I  saw  at  a  glance  what 
it  was.  I  knew  in  a  moment  that  I  held 
before  me  the  governmental  wheel  code  of 
wireless  signals  in  active  service.  It  was 
the  code  that  had  been  stolen  from 
Lieutenant  Palmer.  The  fourth  and  last 
paper,  I  found,  was  plainly  the  dummy 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  same 
officer  that  night  in  Madison  Square.  The 
case  was  complete.  The  chase  was  over 
and  done. 

"In  the  cash  drawer,  on  the  right,  you 
will  find  more,"  quietly  remarked  the 
young  woman  watching  me  from  the  side 
of  the  safe. 

"It's  locked,"  I  said,  as  I  tugged  at  the 
drawer  knob.  I  stood  erect  at  her  sudden 
laugh. 

"Why  not  take  everything?"  she  asked, 
with  her  scoffing  smile. 

AND  I  saw  no  reason  why  I  shouldn't; 
though  a  suspicion  crossed  my  mind 
that  this  might  be  still  another  ruse  to 
kill  time.  If  such  it  was,  I  faced  it  at  once, 
Continued  on  page  90 


Left :    Mr.    Rodman,    of    Calgary,    a 

returned  soldier.       Right:   Mr. 

Niikle,  of  Kingston,  a 

spectacular   insurgent. 


In  the  centre  is  Col.  J.  A.  Carrie, 

member  for  Simcoe,  who  has  been 

the  most  conspicuous   Gingerite. 


The  Ginger  Group 

A  Development  of  War  Times  in  Canadian  Politics 

By  T.  B.  Costain 


A  LOOK  of  astonishment  sat  on  the 
face  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Rogers.  He 
k  wheeled  in  his  seat  and  glanced 
back  at  the  member  who  held  the  floor. 
Then  he  sought  the  eye  of  a  colleague  or 
two  on  the  Government  benches  with  a 
silent  note  of  interrogation.  Finally  he 
got  to  his  feet,  bowed  to  Mr.  Speaker  and 
left  the  Chamber. 

Back  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  Colonel 
J.  A.  Currie,  M.P.  for  Simcoe,  a  good 
Conservative,  and  heretofore  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Borden  Government,  was 
busily  engaged  in  ripping  up  the  sails  of 
a  Government  measure — making  such 
serious  rents  that  it  seemed  no  amount  of 
skilful  repairing  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  Government  to  navigate  the 
measure  safely  through.  And,  what  was 
worse,  the  performance  was  being  aided 
and  abetted  by  a  fairly  substantial  group 
of  government  supporters.  As  First 
Mate,  it  was  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Hon. 
Bob  to  keep  the  crew  sweet;  and  here  was 
mutiny  brewing  under  his  very  nose! 

It  was.  in  fact,  the  first  intimation  that 
Mr.  Rogers  had  had  that  there  was  in- 
surgency in  the  ranks  and  it  puzzled  him. 
He  had  not  been  paying  enough  attention 
to  the  fo'c'sle  hands. 

As  he  walked  briskly  down  the  corridor, 
he  met  a  press  gallery  man  whose  reputa- 
tion for  knowing  everything  that  was  go- 
ing on  was  as  well  established  as  his  dis- 
cretion. The  Wicked  Partner  of  the  Gov- 
ernment stopped  the  scribe. 


"Just  between  you  and  me,"  he  said, 
"What's  wrong  back  there  to-day?  Have 
you  noticed  any  signs  of  restlessness 
among  our  people?" 

The  correspondent  was  very  much  sur- 
prised— surprised  that  so  astute  a  politi- 
cian as  the  Hon.  Bob  had  not  been  aware 
of  the  fact  that  insurgency  was  rampant 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  government  sup- 
porters. The  press  gallery  had  seen  signs 
of  it  for  some  time  back.  To  any  who  had 
cared  to  see,  the  horns  of  the  Bull  Moose 
had  been  sprouting  very  actively. 

"The  Ginger  Group  are  beginning  to 
show  their  hand,  I  guess,"  said  the  news- 
paper man.  "We've  been  expecting  them 
to  break  out  for  some  time." 

The  Ginger  Group!  The  newspaper 
man  was  aware  that  he  had  created  a  neat 
phrase,  so,  in  writing  his  report  of  the 
day's  proceedings,  he  used  it  again.  It 
stuck.  Other  Ottawa  correspondents  bor- 
rowed it  and  after  a  time  the  phrase  had 
been  definitely  accepted  as  the  label  to 
apply  to  a  group  of  Conservative  mem- 
bers who  were  far  from  satisfied  with 
what  the  then  Government  was  doing  to- 
ward winning  the  war. 

As  for  the  Hon.  Mr.  Rogers  he  sought 
out  one  of  the  group  that  evening  and 
tried  to  probe  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
dissatisfaction.  He  discovered  that  the 
roots  of  the  trouble  ran  deep.  The  mem- 
bers who  were  showing  signs  of  "insur- 
gency" wanted  a  general  "speeding  up." 
They  wanted  conscription — then  a  fear- 


some word  which  politicians  veered 
sedulously  away  from.  They  wanted 
the  activities  of  aliens  in  Canada  re- 
stricted. They  wanted  the  life  of  parlia- 
ment extended  so  that  adequate  man 
power  measures  could  be  put  through ;  or, 
in  the  event  of  an  election  becoming  nec- 
essary, they  wanted  the  franchise  so 
amended  that  aliens  could  not  drop  the 
collar  button  of  an  adverse  vote  into  the 
Win-the-War  machinery. 

THIS  was  back  in  the  early  days'  of 
1917.  The  Government  of  Sir  Robert 
Borden  was  still  firmly  entrenched.  Not 
a  whisper  of  coalition  or  union  had  yet 
been  heard.  Politicians  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  were  like  Merlin,  afraid  to 
utter  the  word  which  meant  death;  that 
word  to  them  was — Conscription.  When 
Col.  Currie  in  January  of  that  year  had 
brought  in  a  bill  providing  for  compulsion, 
there  had  been  a  mad  dash  for  the  cyclone 
cellar. 

Now  that  Union  Government  is  an  ac- 
complished fact  and  all  right  thinking 
citizens  have  ceased  to  be,  for  the  time 
being,  either  Liberals  or  Conservatives,  it 
is  quite  safe  to  assert  that  the  Borden 
Government  was  in  a  bad  way  at  the  time 
when  the  Ginger  Group  came  into  exis- 
tence. The  country  was  bitterly  impatient 
with  the  Government  course  which  in- 
fringed on  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  fam- 
ous "policy  of  masterly  inactivity."  Volun- 
tary   recruiting   was    lagging.      Nothing 
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was  being  done  toward  increasing  produc- 
tion and  conserving  food — at  least  noth- 
ing that  counted  very  much.  That  Sir 
Robert  Borden  was  sincerely  anxious  to 
get  started  along  more  aggressive  lines 
was  clearly  apparent  but  he  was  shackled 
by  influences  which  he  could  not  then  con- 
trol. His  cabinet  was  far  from  unani- 
mous. Private  members  thought  that  he 
was  paying  too  much  heed  to  outside  ad- 
vice and  that  they  were  kept  too  much  in 
the  dark. 

Hence  the  Ginger  Group.  A  number  of 
the  members  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
course  of  the  Government  on  war  mat- 
ters and,  when  they  found  it  impossible 
to  impress  their  views  on  the  cabinet,  they 
insurged  in  the  House.  Hon.  Robert 
Rogers,  who  had  not  been  keeping  his  ear 
close  enough  to  the  ground,  discovered 
when  he  sought  out  members  of  the  Ginger 
Group  that  the  movement  was  an  alarm- 
ingly wide  one.  There  were  about  twenty- 
two  members,  all  supporters  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, who  were  sufficiently  impatient 
with  the  course  of  the  cabinet  to  show 
their  dissatisfaction  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  The  situation  was  distinctly  in- 
teresting. Had  the  Ginger  Group  gone 
over  to  the  Opposition  at  any  time  the 
Government  would  have  been  in  a  fix. 

'"pHERE  was,  of  course,  no  danger  of 
A  this  happening.  Much  though  the 
Gingerites  disliked  the  indecisive  policy  of 
the  cabinet,  they  disliked  the  Laurier 
alternative  still  more.  And  the  Group 
was  never  a  distinct  unit.  At  no  stage  did 
it  ever  take  on  the  form  of  a  party.  As 
far  as  can  be  learned  a  caucus  was  never 
held.  It  just  happened  that  rather  more 
than  twenty  members  on  the  Government 
side  thought  along  similar  lines  on  war 
matters  and  when  they  met  in  committee 
rooms  or  in  the  corridors  or  in  Room  16 
they  talked  freely  and  mutually  aired 
their  dissatisfaction.  Then  when  one  of 
their  number  worked  up  sufficient  courage 
to  take  a  fall  out  of  the  administration  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  they  followed  the 
lead  and  made  it  clear  what  their  senti- 
ments were. 

There  was  even  some  doubt  as  to  the 
personnel  of  the  group.  Some  members 
agreed  with  them  on  one  point  and  dis- 
agreed on  others.  Some  whispered 
messages  of  insurgency  in  the  corridors 
but  fell  promptly  into  line  when  the  whip 
cracked.  All  in  all,  however,  there  were 
a  round  score  of  them  standing  shoulder 
to  shoulder  on  the  big  questions  and  pre- 
pared to  go  to  extreme  lengths  to  force 
action.  And  unquestionably  they  exer- 
cised wide  power.  If  they  had  been  defin- 
itely organized  and  had  possessed  the  will 
so  to  do,  they  could  have  put  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  difficult  position. 

Owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  whole 
movement  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  defin- 
ite list  of  the  members  who  formed  the 
Ginger  Group.  The  outstanding  member, 
because  he  was  always  the  first  to  "go 
over  the  top,"  was  Colonel  Currie,  just 
back  from  active  service  at  the  front  and 
strongly  obsessed  with  the  idea  that  Can- 
ada must  send  to  the  limit  of  her  man 
power.  Other  prominent  insurgents  were 
Taylor  of  New  Westminster  (now  in  the 
Senate),  Wallace  of  West  York,  Arthur 
of  Parry  Sound,  Smith  of  South 
Ontario,  Morphy  of  North  Perth,  Best  of 
Dufferin  and  Edwards  of  Frontenac. 
Nickle  of  Kingston,  who  had  been  in- 
surging  spectacularly  long  before  this, 
necessarily  threw  in  his  lot  with  the 
Gingerites  on  many  points.  Michael 
Clark,  who  had  insurged  from  the  Liberal 
ranks,  was  attracted  by  affinity  of  thought 
to  agreement  with  the  Gingerites.    After 


Sir  Sam  Hughes  left  the  cabinet,  he  be- 
came an  occasional  member.  They  were  a 
formidable  group — aggressive,  earnest, 
hard-hitting.  They  had  public  sentiment 
behind  them.  That  has  been  very  clearly 
demonstrated  by  subsequent  events. 

A  member  of  the  Group  stated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  writer  the  principles  which 
guided  them.  "We  stood  first  of  all,"  he 
said,  "for  winning  the  war.  We  felt  that 
Canada  was  not  being  properly  organized 
for  war  purposes.  We  wanted  conscrip- 
tion. We  wanted  aggressive  handling  of 
the  industrial  and  agricultural  life  of  the 
country.  We  wanted  to  see  the  best  men 
possible  in  the  Government  to  replace 
some  of  the  political  hacks  who  had 
wedged  into  the  cabinet  in  the  peace  times 
and  who  clung  like  limpets  long  after 
their  incompetence  had  been  recognized. 

"In  line  with  that  policy  we  favored 
a  War  Time  Elections  Act.  We  did  not 
believe  in  letting  aliens  and  enemy  sym- 
pathizers jeopardize  the  success  of  the 
measures  we  knew  to  be  necessary  if  we 
were  to  do  our  share  in  winning  the  war. 
We  fought  and  defeated  movements  which 
would  have  tended  to  put  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  those  we  knew  to 
be  lukewarm  or  antagonistic  to  a  more 
energetic  share  in  the  war.  We  stood  out 
strongly  for  the  British  connection,  for 
keeping  Canada  in  line." 

IN  the  events  of  that  remarkable  period 
■*•  from  January  of  last  year  to  the  elec- 
tion on  December  17,  the  Ginger  Group 
played  a  prominent  part.  It  is  impossible 
at  this  time  to  appraise  the  value  of  the 
part  they  took.  Certainly,  however,  they 
served  as  a  galvanizing  force.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  helped  to  overcome 
the  opposition  in  Government  ranks  to 
the  Military  Service  Act  and  that  the  War 
Time  Elections  Act,  which  was  distasteful 
to  Sir  Robert  Borden  personally,  was 
brought  forward,  partly  at  least,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  pressure  they  brought  to  bear. 
In  the  matter  of  motive,  it  may  have  been 
that  personal  ambition  spurred  on  some 
members  of  the  group.  It  was  perhaps  in 
their  minds  that  the  cabinet  shake-up  they 
so  earnestly  sought,  would  leave  openings 
for  themselves.  This  was  natural  enough. 
It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  the 
underlying  motive  was  an  intensely 
ardent  desire  to  get  action  in  war  matters. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  con- 
cluded that  they  had  any  monopoly  of  this 
sentiment.  The  cabinet  was  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  men  quite  as  profoundly 
anxious  to  win  the  war  as  the  Ginger 
Group.  Unfortunately  there  was  another 
element  in  the  cabinet  that  put  political 
expediency  above  everything  else  and  be- 
lieved in  war  measures  only  so  far  as  they 
did  not  jeopardize  the  comfortable  pos- 
session of  the  fruits  of  office.  This  ele- 
ment had  hampered  Sir  Robert  Borden 
from  the  very  first,  making  it  impossible 
for  him  to  always  do  what  he  believed 
should  be  done  and  keeping  in  office  the 
sleek  incompetents  and  the  place  fillers 
who  had  slipped  in  during  peace  times. 
Sir  Robert  and  the  better  element  in  the 
cabinet  had  to  fight  down  the  insidious 
opposition  of  the  Do-Nothings  before  they 
could  proceed  to  aggressive  measures. 
They  were  on  the  inside  and  bound  by 
conditions  not  entirely  of  their  own  mak- 
ing. The  Ginger  Group  were  on  the  out- 
side and  bound  only  by  the  limits  of  their 
own  convictions.  Had  Sir  Robert  Borden 
been  a  private  member  he  would  perhaps, 
at  this  period,  have  belonged  to  the  Ginger 
Group  himself. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  determination 
to  bring  about  Conscription  in  Canada 
took  on  definite  form   when   Sir   Robert 


Borden  and  Hon.  Robert  Rogers  were  in 
England  in  March  of  last  year,  consulting 
the  Imperial  authorities.  The  corres- 
pondence published  after  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Rogers  showed  that  the  matter  was 
discussed  between  them  on  the  boat  com- 
ing back  and  that  they  agreed  it  was  the 
only  solution.  Word  of  this  decision 
reached  the  government  supporters  early 
and  created  profound  satisfaction  among 
the  insurgents.  The  amity  thus  estab- 
lished did  not  last  long,  however.  First 
there  was  the  delay  between  the  announce- 
ment in  the  House  and  the  actual  intro- 
duction of  the  bill — a  delay  which  enabled 
the  opposition  forces  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  raise  a  clamor.  The  Ginger  Group 
without,  and  Mr.  Rogers  within,  the 
Cabinet  felt  that  this  was  bad  tactics. 
Then  followed  a  series  of  incidents  which 
threatened  to  wreck  the  Military  Service 
Act  entirely.  Sir  Robert  Borden  was 
flooded  with  all  manner  of  suggestions  and 
mandates  in  the  matter  of  amendments. 
This  class  must  be  exempted  and  that 
class  could  not  go  and  if  this  were  not 
done  the  Government  would  be  swamped 
at  the  polls  and  if  that  were  done  Quebec 
would  secede,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 
There  was,  for  instance,  the  amendment  to 
exempt  men  taking  holy  orders — a  meas- 
ure which  the  Ginger  Group,  believing 
that  it  would  minimize  the  working  of 
the  Act  in  Quebec,  vehemently  opposed. 
Borden  introduced  it  himself  without  any 
previous  suggestion  of  the  matter  having 
reached  his  supporters  and  storm  clouds 
promptly  hovered  over  the  House.  That 
evening  a  deputation  from  the  insurgents 
visited  the  office  of  the  Premier  and  re- 
mained closeted  with  him  until  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning.  A  press  gallery 
correspondent,  scenting  a  good  story, 
waited  around  the  building  until  after  two 
o'clock.  He  promenaded  back  and  forth 
in  the  corridor  and  at  intervals  from  the 
inner  sanctum  of  power  came  the  sound 
of  voices  raised  in  anger.  The  session 
was  long  and  stormy.  Finally,  the  news- 
paper man  decided  that  the  public  would 
have  to  eat  breakfast  next  day  without 
reading  the  outcome  of  the  clash  between 
the  adroit  Sir  Robert  and  his  unruly  fol- 
lowers. He  left  with  the  session  still 
going. 

Next  day  the  amendment  was  with- 
drawn. The  insurgents  had  won.  They 
had  scored  on  the  Nationalistic  wing  in 
the  Cabinet  at  whose  behest  the  amend- 
ment had  been  introduced. 

WITH  the  passing  of  the  Military 
Service  Act  came  the  first  definite 
talk  of  Union  Government.  Sir  Robert 
Borden  was  earnestly  convinced  that  such 
a  drastic  step  as  conscription  should  not 
be  administered  by  a  party  government. 
Perhaps,  also,  the  side  of  his  mind  that 
reacts  to  political  considerations  sensed 
the  fact  that  to  go  to  the  country  would  be 
hazardous,  to  say  the  least.  But  a  large 
part  of  the  Government  forces  failed  to 
see  eye  to  eye  with  their  leader  on  this 
issue.  The  idea  of  Union  was  anathema 
to  them.  "  They  were  in  power,  they  were 
at  least  as  capable  of  administering  the 
affairs  of  the  country  as  the  Liberals — so 
why  let  the  beggars  back  in  again?  They 
wanted  to  continue  to  play  Dives  to  the 
Liberal  Lazarus — and  the  crumbs  that 
went  out  to  the  gate  should  be  scant 
measure  indeed.  It  is  no  secret  that  the 
Hon.  Robert  Rogers  was  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  Union  idea.  He  was  too  seasoned 
a  politician  to  lay  off  on  his  life  job  of 
keeping  the  Grits  in  their  places  and  it 
was  his   intense  dissatisfaction   with   the 
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plan  that  precipitated  his  exit  from  the 
Cabinet.  The  Ginger  Group,  or  at  least 
certain  units  of  it,  did  not  favor  Union 
Government  at  this  stage.  They  wanted 
the  Cabinet  strengthened  but  their  idea  of 
strengthening  the  Government  ranks,  as 
one  of  them  put  it,  was  certainly  not  "the 
taking  in  of  a  few  two-spot  Liberals." 
They  wanted  Sir  Robert  to  bring  in  out- 
side talent  in  the  form  of  some  of  the 
biggest  men  in  the  country,  men  of  proven 
experience  in  business  organization.  Per- 
haps they  felt  that,  if  he  would  deign  to 
look  along  the  seats  behind  him,  yea  even 
at  the  places  where  the  Ginger  Group 
themselves  sat,  he  would  find  talent  fully 
as  good  as  anything  across  the  floor.  And 
perhaps  they  were  right. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  the 
flame  of  Union  Government  was  being 
fanned  from  outside,  the  dissatisfaction 
became  intense.  Whether  the  idea  had 
actually  originated  with  Sir  Clifford  will 
never  perhaps  be  known  but  certainly  he 
was  behind  it  at  all  stages.  When  the 
members  found  that  the  Silent  Man  from 
the  West  was  directing  the  movement 
from  his  little  den  on  Sparks  Street, 
the  danger  of  insurrection  was  greater 
than  at  any  previous  stage.  The  Members 
were  irritated  by  the  presence  of  myster- 
ious outsiders  in  the  corridors.  There  was 
too  much  lobbying  and  conferring.  The 
rank  and  file  felt  altogether  out  of  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inception 
of  the  Union  Government  idea  created 
deep  uneasiness  and  consternation 
among  the  Conservative  members. 
They  felt  that  the  impulse  came 
from  outside  and  that  it  boded  no 
good  to  the  Conservative  party.  If 
Sir  Clifford  Sifton  were  behind  the 
move — and  it  was  clear  that  he  was 
— then  it  was  so  far  as  the  Con- 
servatives were  concerned  a  case  of 
heads  you  win,  tails  I  lose.  That 
was  the  way  they  felt  about  it. 
They  had  all  to  lose  and  nothing  to 


gain  and  the  Ginger  Group  could  not  see 
that  the  country  had  anything  to  gain. 

THE  first  model  of  a  Union  Govern- 
ment offered  to  the  gaze  of  the  critical 
Conservative  Members  was  not  a  particu- 
larly pretty  thing.  In  included  a  number 
of  Liberal  Members,  an  outsider  or  two, 
and  a  shaky  Western  representation.  The 
engine  proposed  for  this  wobbly  bit  of 
mechanism  was  the  old  election  Act.  Sir 
Clifford  Sifton  had  promised  that  he 
could  deliver  the  West;  it  was  figured  that 
the  Win-the-War  sentiment  would  swing 
Ontario;  and  that  thus  and  so  the  un- 
questionable opposition  of  Quebec  would 
be  minimized.  The  Ginger  Group  took  one 
look  at  the  thing  and  with  a  loud  voice 
proclaimed  their  total  dissent;  and  not 
only  the  Ginger  Group  but  Conservative 
Members,  who  had  never  believed  in  the 
infusing  of  ginger  into  government  busi- 
ness and  from  whose  minds  insurgency 
had  ever  been  farthest,  joined  in  the 
clamor.  It  was  pointed  out  to  Sir  Robert 
that  the  kind  »f  Government  he  had 
proposed  would  draw  an  adverse  ma- 
jority of  55  in  the  West — with  the  alien 
vote  functioning — and  that  Quebec  would 
be  a  solid  65  against.  The  Members  did 
not  want  the  Sifton  model  at  all  but  cer- 
tainly they  could  not  see  it  unless  a  new 
engine  were  installed  to  put  some  real 
power  into  its  feeble  parts — an  eight- 
cylinder,  up-to-date  War  Time  Election 
Act  engine,  guaranteed  not  to  backfire  and 
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to  climb  the  steepest  hills  on  high.  And 
they  took  great  care  to  point  out  to  Sir 
Robert  that,  in  his  dealings  with  Sifton, 
he  should  remember  the  story  of  the 
Egyptian  maid  and  the  crocodile. 

Well,  along  about  this  time,  came  the 
Western  Liberal  convention  at  Winnipeg. 
It  did  what  the  Opposition  in  Government 
ranks  had  not  fully  succeeded  in  doing. 
It  put  Union  Government  off  the  map  for 
the  time  being.  The  model  that  the  mem- 
bers had  been  asked  to  gaze  upon  and 
admire  was  admitted  to  have  been  only  a 
back  number  after  all  and  one  that  had 
to  be  cranked  by  hand  at  that. 

The  next  move  apparently  came  from 
Lord  Northcliffe.  It  is  asserted  that  he 
came  over  to  Canada  for  the  one  purpose 
of  getting  the  Union  Government  idea  on 
its  feet  again.  The  owner  of  the  London 
Times  has  come  closer  to  the  record  of 
Warwick  the  King-Maker  than  any  other 
man  of  present  times  and  he  perhaps 
figured  that  the  hand  which  had  played 
so  large  a  part  in  placing  Lloyd  George  in 
power  at  Westminster  could  smooth  away 
the  difficulties  that  confronted  the  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa.  The  negotiations  did  not 
come  to  much,  however,  and  again  the  con- 
flagration, which  had  threatened  in  Room 
16,  was  averted. 

In  the  meantime,  the  idea  that  a  new 
Election  Act  was  needed  was  gaining 
ground.  Sir  Robert  Borden's  position  on 
this  matter  was  one  of  opposition,  tem- 
pered by  a  willingness  to  accept  it  only 
if  it  were  proven  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  and  excusable  as  a  war 
measure.  The  Anti-Conscription 
wing  in  the  Cabinet  fought  the  idea 
tooth  and  nail.  Hon.  Arthur 
Meighen  was  for  it  and  so  were 
Hon.  Frank  Cochrane  and  Hon.  Mr. 
Hazen.  Sir  Thomas  White  was  too 
engrossed  in  his  herculean  task  of 
finding  the  funds  to  take  much  hand 
in  the  discussion  either  way.  Out- 
side the  Cabinet,  the  bulk  of  the 
Continued  on  page  94 
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The  Pawns  Count 

A  Story  of  Secret  Service  and  the  Great  War 

By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim 

Author  of  "Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo,"  "The  Double  Traitor,"  etc. 


THE  Japanese  held  out  his  hand, 
broke  the  seal  of  the  envelope,  and 
read.  His  face  remained  immov- 
able. When  he  had  finished  he  looked  up 
at  his  visitor. 

"I  am  permitted  to  take  a  copy?"  he 
asked. 

"Certainly!" 

He  touched  a  bell,  spoke  down  a  mouth- 
piece, and  with  almost  necromantic  swift- 
ness two  young  men  were  in  the  room. 
A  camera  was  dragged  out,  a  little  flash 
of  light  shot  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  the 
attaches  vanished  as  quickly  as  they  had 
come.  The  Ambassador  replaced  the  docu- 
ment in  its  envelope,  handed  a  stick  of 
sealing-wax  and  a  candle  to  Lutchester, 
who  leaned  over  and  resealed  the  envelope. 

"The  negative?"  he  enquired. 

"Will  be  kept  under  lock  and  key,"  the 
Ambassador  promised.  "It  will  pass  into 
the  archives  of  Japanese  history.  In 
future  we  shall  know." 

Once  more  he  touched  a  bell.  The  door 
was  opened.  Lutchester  found  himself 
escorted  into  the  street.  He  was  back 
at  the  Embassy  in  time  to  meet  a  little 
stream  of  departing  guests. 

He  made  his  way  out  into  the  garden. 
The  darkness  now  was  a  little  more  som- 
bre, and  he  had  to  grope  his  way  to  the 
palings.  Soon  he  stood  before  the  dark 
outline  of  the  adjoining  house.  In  the 
window  towards  which  he  was  making  his 
way  a  single  candle  in  a  silver  candlestick 
war  burning.  He  paused  underneath  and 
listened.  Then  he  took  a  pine  cone  which 
he  had  picked  up  on  his  way  and  threw  it 
through  the  open  window.  The  candle 
was  withdrawn.  A  shadowy  form  leaned 
out. 

"I'm  quite  alone,"  she  assured  him  soft- 
ly.    "Can  you  throw  it  in?" 

He  nodded. 

"I  think  so." 

His  first  effort  was  successful.  The 
seal  followed,  wrapped  up  in  his  handker- 
chief. A  moment  or  two  later  he  saw 
Pamela's  face  at  the  window. 

"Good-night!"  she  whispered.  "Quick- 
ly, please.  There  is  still  some  one  about 
downstairs." 

The  light  was  extinguished.  Lutchester 
made  his  way  cautiously  back,  replaced 
the  gate  upon  its  hinges  and  reached  the 
shelter  of  the  Embassy,  denuded  now  of 
guests. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 
A  JR.  OSCAR  FISCHER  and  his  friend, 

,  Senator  Theodore  Hastings,  stood 
side  by  side,  a  week  later,  in  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  of  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
of  New  York  Hotels.  They  were  passing 
away  the  few  minutes  before  Pamela  and 
her  aunt  would  be  ready  to  join  them  in 
the  dining-room  above. 

"Very  little  news,  I  fancy,"  Hastings 
remarked,  glancing  at  the  tape  which  was 
passing  through  his  companion's  fingers. 
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"Nothing — of  any  importance,"  Fischer 
replied.    "Nothing." 

The  older  man  glanced  searchingly  at 
his  companion,  the  change  in  whose  tone 
was  ominous.  Fischer  was  standing  with 
the  tape  in  his  hand,  his  eyes  glued  upon 
a  certain  paragraph.  The  Senator  took 
out  his  eyeglasses  and  looked  over  his 
friend's  shoulder. 

"What's  this?"  he  demanded.     "Eh?" 
Fischer  was  fighting  a  great  battle  and 
fighting  it  well. 

"Something    wrong,    apparently,    with 

Frank  Roughton,"  he  observed;  "an  old 

college  friend  of  mine.     They  made  him 

Governor  of  Winnisimmet  only  last  year." 

Hastings  read  the  item   thoughtfully. 

Governor   Roughton   this  morning 
tendered   his  resignation   as   Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Winnisimmet.  We 
understand  that  it  was  at  once  ac- 
cepted. Numerous  arrests  have  taken 
place  with  reference  to  the  great  ex- 
plosion     at     the 
Bembridge       pow- 
der  factory. 
"Looks    rather    fishy, 

that,"  Hastings  observ- 
ed. 

"I'm  sorry  for  Rough- 
ton,"  Fischer  declared. 

"He    was    a    perfectly 

straight  man,  and  I  am 
sure   he    has    done   his 

best." 

"Great   friend   of 

yours?"  the  other  asked 

curiously. 

"We  were  intimately 

acquainted,"     was    the 

brief  answer. 

The  two  men  finished 

their  cocktails  in  silence. 

On  their  way  upstairs 

the    Senator    took    his 

companion's  arm. 
"Fischer,"     he     said, 

"you'll  forgive  me  if  I 

put  a  certain  matter  to 

you  plainly?" 
"Naturally!" 
"Within  the  last  few 

days,"     Hastings     pro- 
ceeded, "there  have  been 

seven  explosions  or  fires 

at      various      factories 

throughout  the   States. 

It  is  a  somewhat  signifi- 

can    circumstance,"    he 

added,    after    a    slight 

pause,  "that  every  one 

of  these  misfortunes  has 

occurred    at   a    factory 

where      munitions      of 

some  sort  for  the  Allies 

have  been  in  process  of 

manufacture.      Shrewd 

men      have      naturally 

come  to  the  conclusion 

that  there  is  some  or- 
ganization at  work." 


"I  should  doubt  it,"  Fischer  replied. 
"You  must  remember  that  there  is  always 
a  great  risk  of  disasters  in  factories 
where  explosives  are  being  handled.  It 
is  a  new  thing  to  many  of  the  manufac- 
turers here,  and  it  is  obvious  that  they 
are  not  making  use  of  all  the  necessary 
precautions." 

"I  see,"  Hastings  observed,  reflectively. 
"So  that  is  how  you  would  explain  this 
epidemic  of  disasters,  eh?" 
"Certainly!" 

"At  the  same  time,  Fischer,  to  set  my 
mind  entirely  at  rest,"  Hastings  con- 
tinued, "I  should  like  your  assurance  that 
you  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
any  organization,  should  there  be  such  a 
thing,  including  in  its  object  the  destruc- 
tion of  American  property." 

"I  will  do  more  than  answer  your  ques- 
tion in  the  direct  negative,"  was  the  firm 
reply.  "I  will  assure  you  that  no  such 
organization  exists." 

"I  am  relieved  to  hear  it,"  Hastings 
confessed.  "This  resignation  of  Rough- 
ton,  however, 
seems  a  strange 
thing.  Most  of  the 
fires  have  occur- 
red in  his  State.  . 
Ah,  there  is  Sena- 
™ k        tor  Joyce  waiting 


for  us,  and  Pamela  and 

Mrs.  Hastings* 

VjR.  HASTINGS  as  a 

*■**■  host  was  in  his  ele- 
ment.      His     man 
and     tact,     which     his 
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"I'm  quite  alone,"  she  as- 
sured him.  "Can  you 
throw  it  in?" 


man  of  consci- 
ence and  ideals 
takes  the  oath, 
he  is  fiee  from 
all  previous 
predjudice.  He 
is  an  Ameri- 
can     citizen — 


enemies  declared 
were  far  too  per- 
fect, were  both 
admirably  d  i  s- 
played  in  the 
smaller  ways  of  life.  He  guided  the  con- 
versation into  light  yet  opportune  sub- 
jects, and  he  utterly  ignored  the  fact  that 
Senator  Joyce,  one  of  the  great  politicians 
of  the  day,  whose  support  of  his  nomina- 
tion was  already  more  than  half  promised, 
seemed  distrait  and  a  little  cold.  It  was 
Pamela  who  quite  inadvertently  steered 
the  conversation  into  a  dangerous  chan- 
nel. 

"What  has  Governor  Roughton  been 
doing,  Mr.  Fischer?"  she  asked. 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Pame- 
la's question  had  fallen  something  like  a 
bombshell  amongst  the  little  party.  It 
was  their  guest  who  replied. 

"The  matter  is  occupying  the  attention 
of  the  country  very  largely  at  the  mo- 
ment, Miss  Van  Teyl,"  he  said.  "It  is 
perhaps  unfortunate  that  Governor 
Roughton  seems  to  have  allowed  his  sym- 
pathies to  be  so  clearly  known." 

"He  is  a  German  by  birth,  is  he  not?" 
Pamela  inquired. 

"Most  decidedly  not,"  Fischer  asserted. 
"I  was  at  Harvard  with  him. 

"All  the  same,"  Pamela  murmured  un- 
der her  breath,  "I  think  that  he  was  born 
at  Stuttgart." 

"He  is  an  American  citizen,"  Senator 
Joyce  observed,  "and  has  reached  a  high 
position  here.  We  of  the  Adminis- 
tration may  be  wrong,"  he  continued, 
"but  we  believe,  and  we  think  we 
have    a    right   to    believe,    that   when    a 


certainly  nothing  more  and  nothing  less." 

"Of  course,  that  is  magnificent,"  Pame- 
la declared,  "but  it  isn't  common  sense, 
is  it,  and  you  haven't  answered  my 
original  question  yet." 

"I  am  not  in  a  position  to  do  so,  Miss 
Van  Teyl,"  Joyce  replied.  "The  trouble 
probably  is  that  Governor  Roughton  has 
been  considered  incompetent  as  so  many 
of  these  disasters  have  taken  place  un- 
hindered in  his  State." 

"There  was  a  rumor,"  Pamela  persisted, 
"that  he  was  under  arrest." 

"Quite  untrue,  I  am  sure,"  Fischer  mut- 
tered. 

There  was  a  general  diversion  of  the 
conversation,  but  the  sense  of  uneasiness 
remained.  Pamela  and  Mrs.  Hastings,  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  little  banquet,  act- 
ing upon  a  hint  from  their  host,  made 
their  way  to  one  of.  the  small  drawing- 
rooms  for  their  coffee.  Left  alone,  the 
three  men  drew  their  chairs  closer  to- 
gether. Joyce's  fine  face  seemed  some- 
how to  have  become  a  little  harder  and 
more  unsympathetic.  He  sipped  the 
water,  which  was  his  only  beverage,  and 
pushed  away  the  cigars  in  which  he 
generally  indulged. 


"Mr.  Hastings,"  he  pronounced,  "I 
have  given  the  subject  of  supporting  your 
nomination  my  deepest  consideration.  I 
was  at  one  time,  I  must  confess,  favor- 
ably disposed  towards  the  idea.  I  have 
changed  my  mind.  I  have  decided  to  give 
my  support  to  the  present  Administra- 
tion " 

FISCHER'S  face  was  dark  with 
anger.  He  even  allowed  an  ex- 
pletive to  escape  from  his  lips. 
Hastings,  however,  remained  mas- 
ter of  himself. 

"I  will  not  conceal  from  you,  Mr. 
Joyce,"  he  confessed,"that  I  am  ex- 
ceedingly disappointed.  You  have 
fully  considered  everything,  I  pre- 
sume— our  pledge,  for  instance,  to 
nominate  you  as  my  successor?" 

"I  have  considered  everything," 
Joyce  replied.  "The  drawback  in 
my  mind,  to  be  frank  with  you,  is 
that  I  doubt  whether  you  would  re- 
ceive sufficient  support  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  my  idea,"  he 
went  on,  "although  I  may  be  wrong, 
of  course,  that  the  support  of  the 
German-Americans  who,  you  must 
allow  me  to  maintain,  are  an  ex- 
ceedingly unneutral  part  of  Ameri- 
ca, will  place  you  in  an  unpopular 
position.  Should  you  succeed  in  get- 
ting yourself  elected,  which  I  very 
much  doubt,  you  will  be  an  unpopu- 
lar President.  I  would  rather  wait 
my  time." 

"You  have  changed  your  views," 
Fischer  muttered. 

"To  be  perfectly  frank  with  you, 
I  have,"  Joyce  acknowledged. 
"These  outrages  throughout  the 
States  are,  to  my  mind,  blatant  and 
criminal.  Directly  or  indirectly, 
the  German-American  public  is  re- 
sponsible for  them — indirectly,  by 
inflammatory  speeches,  reckless 
journalism,  and  point-blank  lauda- 
tion of  illegal  acts;  directly — well, 
here  I  can  speak  only  from  my  own 
suspicions  so  I  will  remain  silent. 
But  my  mind  is  made  up.  A  man 
in  this  country,  as  you  know,"  he 
added,  "need  make  only  one  mis- 
take and  his  political  future  is 
blasted.  I  am  not  inclined  to  risk 
making  that  one  mistake." 
Hastings  sighed.  He  was  making,  a 
brave  effort  to  conceal  a  great  disappoint- 
ment. .  t 

"One  cannot  argue  with- you,  Mr. 
Joyce,"  he  regretted.  "You  have  come 
to  a  certain  conclusion,  and  words  are 
not  likely  to  alter  it.  There  is  no  one 
I  would  so  dearly  have  loved  to  number 
amongst  my  supporters,  but  I  see  that  it 
is  a  privilege  for  which  I  may  not  hope. 
We  will,  if  you  are  ready,  Fischer,  join 
the  ladies." 

They  rose  from  the  table  a  few  minutes 
later.  Fischer,  who  had  been  eagerly 
watching  his  opportunity,  drew  Senator 
Joyce  on  one  side  for  a  moment  as  they 
passed  down  the  crowded  corridor. 

"Mr.  Joyce,"  he  said,  "I  have  heard 
your  decision  to-night  with  deeper  regret 
than  I  can  express,  yet  more  than  ever 
it  has  brought  home  one  truth  to  me.  Our 
position  towards  you  was  a  wrong  one. 
We  offered  you  a  reversion  when  we 
should  have  offered  you  the  thing  itself. 
Senator  Joyce  swung  around. 
"Say,  Fischer,  what  are  you  getting 
at?"  he  asked  bluntly. 

"I  mean  that  it  is  Hastings  and  I  who 
should  have   been   your   supporters,   and 
you   who    should   have   been   our   candi- 
Continued  on  page  70 


A  Brighter  Outlook— and  Why 


By  Lieut.-Col.  J.  B.  Maclean 


The  writer  of  the  following  letter  was  one  of  .the  first  to  join  the  C.E.F  in  August,  1914. 
His  name,  and  his  splendid  work  in  the  fighting  line,  are  well  known  throughout  Canada  bo 
highly  is  he  thought  of  that  it  is  expected  he  will  lead  the  sane  element  in  the  treat  war 
Veterans'  movement-  A  House  of  Commons  constituency  is  now  under  offer  to  him.  inouKn 
an    Orangeman   his  personality   is   such  that  he  could  be  elected   in  almost  any   Quebec   ruling. 


Lieut.-Colonel  John  Bayne  Maclean, 

Toronto,  Canada. 
Dear  Colonel  Maclean: — 


Somewhere  in  France,  April  5th,  1918. 


Yesterday  I  had  handed  to  me  by  Captain  - 


a  copy  of  Maclean's 


Magazine  with  your  article  on  "Why  We  Are  Losing  The  War,"  which  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  a  lady  from  Edmonton  because  of  the  reference  made  in  it,  no 

doubt  to .  I  have  read  the  article  over  carefully  and  so  have  many 

of  my  officers  and  I  thought  I  ought  to  let  you  know  how  deeply  impressed  we 
all  are  with  your  array  of  facts  and  arguments  and  the  manner  in  which  you 
have  marshalled  them  together  in  a  brief  that  should  bring  envy  from  the  best 
legal  minds  in  Canada. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  filled  with  the  same  ideas  with  reference  to 
the  infantile  handling  of  the  great  affairs  of  State  by.  the  big  men  of  our 
country  and  as  one  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  greatest  awe  and  respect 
for  those  high  in  authority  in  England  I  have  tried  to  fight  against  the  gradual 
turn  my  mind  and  heart  was  taking  towards  these  great  leaders.  Furthermore, 
being  a  soldier,  I  felt  it  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  my  duty  to  make  com- 
ment or  criticise  those  in  authority  and  perhaps  also  I  lacked  the  courage  lest 
I  might  bring  about  my  ears  criticism  which  must  always  follow  attacks  upon 
big  men.  I  believe  there  are  many  others  who  have  shared  the  same  views 
and  for  the  same  reasons  refrained  from  "Talking  out  in  meetings."  You  have 
stepped  into  the  breach  and  taken  upon  your  own  shoulders  the  burden  of  a 
whole  people  and  in  doing  so  I  realize  what  it  will  mean  to  you  and  the  courage 
and  fearlessness  which  you  must  have  in  order  to  have  taken  this  step.  I 
know  of  no  other  man  who  has  so  boldly  set  before  us  Britishers  our  own  case. 
You  will  no  doubt,  having  attacked  these  great  leaders,  find  yourself  in  a  mael- 
strom of  criticism.  You  will  be  called  disloyal  and  you  will  be  vilified  and 
abused,  but  the  truth  of  your  statements  cannot  be  gainsaid  and  you  must 
eventually  stand  out  as  a  great  and  fearless  citizen  who  was  not  afraid  to 
place  himself  in  jeopardy   that  even  yet  a  kotten  situation  might  be  turned 

INTO  VICTORY  BY  PROPER  HANDLING. 

The  history  of  this  war  has  been  a  history  of  bungling  on  the  part  of  the 
higher  ups,  interwoven  with  a  history  of  devotion,  loyalty  and  doggedness  on 
the  part  of  men  in  the  ranks,  which  can  never  be  excelled.  It  has  been  one 
continual  panorama  of  "Light  Brigade"  episodes  and  our  brave  men  still  go  on 
fighting  knowing  that  "someone  has  blundered,"  yet  feeling  that  blunder  or  no 
blunder,  we  must  fight  and  fight  on  that  civilization  may  be  preserved  and 
British  traditions  maintained. 

Some  sections  of  the  public  here  abuse  Northcliffe,  Lloyd  George  and 
Beaverbrook,  but  having  watched  things  closely  for  a  few  months  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  these  three  men  and  their  associates  lies  the  future  of 
the  British  Empire.  The  old  regime  is  fighting  and  dying  hard.  Incompetency 
is  also  tenacious  and  hangs  on  doggedly  to  the  high  positions  where  it  has  been 
entrenched  for  so  many  years  in  British  public  life.  A  few  brilliant  charges 
like  yours  will  start  such  an  onrush  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  Empire 
that  sooner  or  later  he  will  be  dislodged,  and  brains  having  taken  his  place, 
we  may  look  for  results.  Until  that  time  comes,  we  need  not  hope  for  a  change 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 

Our  men  must  hang  on  for  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  British  public  life  for  at 
the  same  time  there  will  be  the  turn  of  the  tide  towards  victory  in  France. 


Faithfully, 


.  Lt.-Colonel. 


Commanding 


This  letter  was  not  marked  "private,"  but  for  good  reasons  we  do  not  attach  the  name.     If 
desired   it  will  be  given   in  confidence  to  Sir  Robert  Borden  or  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 


FOR  the  first  time  since  the  war  be- 
gan, those  of  us  who  have  based  our 
conclusions  on  ordinary  business 
common  sense  and  experience  are  optim- 
istic on  the  outlook.  For  the  first  time  it 
looks  as  if  our  British  campaign  method 
was  to  fight  intelligently  and  not  to  mud- 
dle through.  At  last,  war  for  us  promises 
now  to  be  our  business,  not  an  opportunity 
for  big  jobs,  big  wages,  big  profits,  graft, 
standing  in  with  the  enemy  and  an  op- 
portunity for  political  and  family  favor- 
ites to  do  little  and  secure  decorations  and 
titles. 


Three  big  changes  have  come  in  Europe. 
The  passing  of  a  ridiculous  censorship 
which  suppressed  facts,  misrepresented 
conditions  and  systematically  kept  us  in 
ignorance  of  the  situation,  which  turned 
disasters  like  Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin 
into  victories  to  save  the  incompetents  res- 
ponsible for  them.  The  newspapers  were 
not  allowed  to  expose  them  and  they  were 
permitted  to  remain  with  the  result  that 
though  the  Allies  had  a  slight  superiority 
in  infantry  and  calvalry  and  on  the  de- 
fence we  have  had  to  abandon  very  near- 
ly every  inch  of  ground  that  had  been 


won  from  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Gen- 
eral Gough  is  blamed  for  the  great  dis- 
aster and  it  so  happens  that  more  than 
once  his  name  has  been  whispered  in  con- 
nection with  mistakes  that  evidently  had 
been  made.  But  he  has  some  highly 
placed  friends  and  the  press  dared  not 
criticize  until  he  made  his  final  great 
blunder  which  a  French  staff  officer  told 
me  recently  was  due  to  over-confidence 
and  the  neglect  of  ordinary  precautions. 
Only  those  who  got  news  from  Rome, 
Paris,  and  Washington  knew  what  really 
was  happening.  The  British  censorship 
system,  not  the  censors,  is  responsible  for 
the  sufferings  and  deaths  of  thousands  of 
our  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  for  it 
prevented  earlier  remedies. 

The  next  change  was  in  the  general 
management  of  the  war- — the  decision  to 
appoint  a  supreme  director.  The  French 
were  losing  heart  and  becoming  rebellious. 
The  Americans  were  growing  cold.  The 
British  were  becoming  discontented.  This 
was  well  described  by  a  Canadian  in  a 
letter  to  his  father,  an  Ontario  merchant. 
He  says: 

"I  know  that  our  people  at  home  have  not  and 
cannot  get  our  outlook  on  things,  as  we  see  them, 
hence,  I  shall  try  to  give  you  a  glimpse  at  our 
ideas. 

"That  practically  every  fighting  man  in  all 
branches,  who  has  seen  this  last  year's  service  is 
in  this  condition  of  mind  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute 
amongst  those  who  actually  know,  and  since  this 
condition  exists  it  must  of  necessity  have  a  cause. 
You  might  think  that  the  natural  effect  of  modern 
warfare  because  of  its  utter  destructiveness  and 
consequent  mode  of  life  of  the  soldier  would  pro- 
duce this  condition.  But  you  must  remember  that 
the  lads  you  saw  departing  in  all  the  gaiety  of 
youth  have  by  their  bitter  experience  become  men. 
and  the  majority  have  suddenly  become  thinking 
men,  philosophers,  one  might  say,  each  according 
to  his  capabilities,  and  so  it  is  not  because  of 
the  mud.  and  the  rain  and  the  snow,  it  is  not 
because  of  the  filth  and  stenches  unbelievable,  nor 
because  of  the  sights  of  horror  and  mental  strain 
well  nigh  unbearable,  not  because  of  all  these  is 
the  feeling  gaining  ground,  but  rather  from  other 
causes  entirely  removed  from  actual  fighting. 

"In  general  we  feel  that  we  have  done  much, 
and  have  not  received  the  benefits  accruing  from 
such  efforts  and  yet  we  know  we  can  win,  and 
knowing  this,  is  there  no  remedy  for  our  common 
complaint,  'Ted  up  7"  Every  man  will  answer 
"Yes" :  there  is  a  cure  and  one  only — absolute 
concentration  of  all  the  power  of  our  great  Em- 
pire, in  one  huge  effort,  to  crush  German  militar- 
ism. Effort  by  the  soldier  is  assured,  as  his  past 
heroic  work  amply  proves,  if  he  can  be  convinced 
that  all,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low.  are  now 
ready  to  join  in  the  one  grand  sacrifice  for  the 
common  good.  Let  the  man  looking  for  personal 
aggrandizement  put  aside  his  ambitions,  let  all 
profiteering  be  effectually  stamped  out,  and  ex- 
amples made  of  the  criminals.  Let  all  political 
scheming  stop  J  in  short,  let  each  and  every  person 
forget  themselves,  join  hands  with  the  fighting 
man.  and  the  sure  cure  for  the  malady  affecting 
the  fighting  forces  is  found,  for  then  we  shall 
have    won    the    war." 

This  letter  from  which  these  extracts 
are  made  was  received  in  January  but  I 
have  refrained  from  using  it  until  now. 
However,  a  copy  was  sent  to  Lloyd  George 
through  our  Washington  Embassy.  The 
strongest  parts  are  omitted  in  the  extracts 
published  herewith,  but  above  are  sufficient 
to  show  the  necessity  for  Canada  to  sup- 
port Lloyd  George  and  Borden  to  the 
limit  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  effi- 
ciency for  which  they  are  struggling;  and 
which  now  they  seem  likely  to  attain.  It 
is  for  this  reform  that  those  of  us  who  see 
things  as  they  are  have  been  fighting. 

The  British  censor  allowed  none  of 
the  current  criticism  to  be  made  public 
and   Lloyd    George  had   not   the  control 
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"Economy  First" 

is  the  slogan  to-day 

of  the  people  of 

Canada 

What  the  good  house- 
wife is  now  studying  is 
how  to  get  the  maxi- 
mum food  value  for  her 
dollar. 

WETHEY'S 

Orange  Marmalade 


offers  the  greatest  possible  inducements  to 
the  student  of  economy.  The  package  for 
family  use  is  illustrated  above,— -don't  forget 
the  label,— and  if  you  will  compare  the  cost 
per  pound  with  that  of  meat, — or  butter, — or 
even  butter  substitutes, — you  will  at  once 
realize  the  possibilities  of  effective  saving. 

Put  Wethey's  Marmalade  on  the  table  instead  of  meat,  and  corn 
muffins  instead  of  white  bread.  The  combination  is  perfect,  and 
you  are  helping  to  win  the  war. 


Mention  MacLean's  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Tenderer  than  Skin 

The  laundry  work  for  which 
Ivory  Soap  is  used  is  another 
proof  of  its  excellence  for  bath 
and  toilet.  For  Ivory  Soap 
washes  safely  the  exquisite  linens 
and  laces,  the  gossamer-like  silks, 
the  delicately  colored  materials 
which  will  show  the  effect  of 
the  slightest  particle  of  free  alkali 
or  any  other  harsh  material 
sooner  even  than  your  tender  skin. 


IVORY  SOAP 


^•:i 


99&2  PURE 


Made  in  the  Procter  &  Gamble  factories  at  Hamilton,  Canada 


of  his  own  situation.  Not  knowing  when 
he  would  be  fatally  sniped  by  a  group  of 
pacifist  politicians  more  anxious  to  serve 
personal  ambitions  than  to  win  the  war, 
he  had  to  play  petty  politics  at  home 
while  fighting  a  powerful  enemy  abroad. 
But  when  it  was  learned  from  Lloyd 
George  that  we  had  been  fighting  all  along 
without  unity  of  command,  amazement, 
approaching  horror,  swept  across  the 
Empire;  and  yet  readers  will  recall  how 
the  Asquith  pacifists  attacked  Lloyd 
George  for  allowing  the  facts  to  leak  out 
in  his  Paris  speech.  But  the  public  was 
aroused  and  stood  solidly  behind  the 
premier  in  insisting  upon  an  allied  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. As  a  result  there  is  a 
complete  change  of  sentiment.  The  Allies 
are  fighting  enthusiastically.  The  soldiers 
believe  the  higher  ups  will  not  continue 
working  at  cross  purposes  and  that  the 
weaklings  are  to  be  removed.  These  are 
the  facts  as  they  come  for  the  best 
sources. 

THE  third  important  event  was  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  Asquith  and 
his  pacifist  followers  in  Parliament,  which 
was  a  clear-cut  definite  assurance  to  Lloyd 
George  that  he  had  the  whole  Empire 
with  him;  that  he  could  in  future  go  on 
devoting  his  whole  energies  to  the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  He  is  in  a  position  now 
to  act  to  the  limit  on  the  advice  he  got  at 
the  outset,  but  on  which  hitherto  he 
was  unable  to  act:  that  the  way  to  win  is 
to  gather  about  him  the  best  military, 
naval  and  business  leaders  and  put  the 
work  up  to  them.  With  them  he  can  win 
and  dictate  peace  at  Berlin. 

He  now  has  a  free  hand.  If  he  fails  to 
get  the  right  men  and  eliminate  the  weak- 
lings, no  matter  how  influential,  socially 
and  financially,  then  the  job  ought  to  be 
passed  to  someone  else,  President  Wilson, 
perhaps,  for  he  too  is  working  splendidly, 
effectively,  by  calling  in  the  greatest 
executives  like  Schwab  and  Ryan  and  pro- 
ceeding vigorously  after  those  responsible 
for  delays. 

To  us  at  this  distance  Lloyd  George  has 
shown  some  weaknesses,  such  as  replacing 
the  discredited  Churchill  and  Chamberlain 
in  the  Cabinet.  His  excuse  is  said  to  be 
that  they  kept  up  a  continual  sniping  that 
was  interfering  with  winning  the  war  and 
he  found  it  easier  to  humor  than  to  fight 
them.  But  the  moral  effect  on  Allies  as 
well  as  British  of  giving  the  endorsement 
of  preferment  to  the  men  responsible  for 
Gallipoli  and  Mesopotamia  was  decidedly 
bad.  It  disgusted  Canada,  where 
Churchill's  offensiveness  when  here  will 
never  be  forgiven.  Lloyd  George's  best 
friends  and  all  courageous  men  think  he 
would  have  improved  the  situation  and 
made  himself  stronger  if  instead  he  had 
countered  on  their  criticisms  by  rehears- 
ing in  his  powerful  style  the  history  of 
their  weaknesses. 

IN  Canada  the  spirit  of  our  people  is 
splendid.  It  is  shown  by  the  very  de- 
cided support  given  our  war  government 
and  the  way  Quebec  young  men  are  now 
volunteering  in  response  to  the  firm,  tact- 
ful handling  of  the  situation  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Militia.  General  Mewburn  was  re- 
cently publicly  congratulated  by  Hon.  Mr. 
Lemieux  because  he  had  shown  real  Bta 
manship,  courage  and  a  knack  of  making 
friends.  We  are  now  assured  of  sufficient 
reinforcements  to  maintain  our  divisions 
in  the  firing  line.  Our  first  armies  came 
largely  from  the  British  born.  They  were 
succeeded  by  the  Anglo-(  'anailians.  Now 
the  turn  of  the  French-Canadlani  hai 
come. 
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Our  troubles  now  are  mainly  over  our 
national  finances.  They  are  serious  but 
United  .States  holds  the  key  to  our 
ce  and  fortunately  a  miraculous 
change  has  come  over  the  sentiment  in 
that  country.  For  years  the  Americans 
misunderstood  us.  This  was  clearly  set 
forth  by  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Prime  Min- 
ister in  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  who  wrote 
August  22nd,  1857,  in  the  course  of  a 
letter  to  the  EvtmxtQ  Journal,  Albany. 

"The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  propi- 
tiate and  secure  the  alliance  of  Canada  while  it  i» 
yet  young  and  incurious  of  its  future.  But,  on 
her  hand,  the  policy  which  the  United  States 
actually  pursues  is  the  infatuai.il  one  of  rejecting 
and  spurning  rigorous,  perennial  and  ever-growing 
Canada,    wi  ig    to   establish    feeble   States 

out  of  decaying  Spanish  Provinces.  I  shall  not 
to  see  it,  but  the  man  is  already  born  who  will 
see  the  United  States  mourn  over  thia  stupendous 
folly  which  is  only  preparing  the  way  for  ultimate 
danger  and  downfall.  All  Southern  political  stars 
must  set.  though  many  times  they  rise  again  with 
diminished  splendor.  But  those  which  illuminate 
the  pole  remain  f.-rever  shining,  forever  increasing 
in    splendor." 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  mis- 
understanding has  been  on  our  side.  At 
the  outset  the  American  sympathy  was 
with  France.  German  outrages  brought 
sentiment  to  other  Allies,  but  clever  Ger- 
man propaganda  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  sympathy  for  the  British.  Hut 
the  splendid  work  of  the  Canadians  begin- 
ning with  the  holding  the  lines  unaided  in 
the  powerful  German  push  for  Calais — for 
which  the  Imperial  officers  and  press  so 
generously  gave  us  credit — was  played  up. 
The  Germans  helped  in  trying  to  convey 
the  false  impression  that  the  British  gave 
all  the  "forlorn  hopes"  to  the  Canadians 
and  Australians.  Right  across  the  contin- 
ent swept  an  admiration  for  the  Cana- 
dians that  developed  into  a  worship  of 
Canada  and  all  things  Canadian.  Noth- 
ing was  too  good  for  us.  National  senti- 
ment was  with  us.  Even  the  Germans 
showeil  it.  We  were  weak  in  one  place — 
Washington — and  that  was  not  Washing- 
ton's fault.  But  with  Balfour's  visit  and 
Reading's  arrival  a  change  has  come  and 
conditions  are  greatly  improved. 

In  the  course  of  a  letter  received  by  a 
Cabinet  Minister  at  Ottawa  the  other  day 
from  a  well  posted  authority  in  the  United 
States  the  following  sentence  appears: 

At  the  present  time,  owing  to  their  magnificent 
work  in  the  war.  Canadians  are  regarded  almost 
idolatrously  on  this  side  of  the  line.  There  is  a 
peculiar  unexpressed  sentiment  to  remit  all  the 
debts  of  the  Allies  for  the  two  years  she  did 
not    go    to    war. 

The  most  offensive  enemy  of  Canada 
and  British  connection  for  many  years 
was  the  New  York  Sun,  but  that"  has  all 
changed.  Under  its  present  proprietor, 
the  big  generous-hearted,  high  principled 
Frank  Andrew  Munsey,  it  has  become  our 
warmest  friend.  Read  the  following  from 
a  recent  leader  in  The  Sim's  editorial 
page: 

Our  work  for  Canada  is  cut  out  for  us  both  as  a 
war  measure  and  as  a  foreign  trade  measure. 
Why  not  finance  Canada,  heroic  fighter  and 
splendid  ally,  with  loans  to  be  spent  in  this 
country?  Why  not  finance  her  above  any  other 
country?  We  lend  Great  Britain  credits  to  spend 
in  this  country.  We  lend  France,  Italy,  Belgium, 
for  the  same  purpose.  We  even  lend  Serbia. 
Rumania  and  Greece.  .  .  .  Why  not.  in  truth, 
Canada,  trusted  as  a  good  debtor,  esteemed  as  a 
near  neighbor,  honored  as  a  noble  ally?  Certainly 
we  can  do  no  less  for  Canada  than  we  do  for 
the  others.  Undoubtedly  we  ought  to  do  more. 
For  her  war  making  as  an  ally,  for  her  industry 
building  as  our  neighbor  and  next  of  kin.  we 
must  lend  Canada  willingly,  generously,  as  long 
as  we  can   lend   a   cent  to  any   other   Power. 

A  itd  this  condition  is  so  little  recognized 
and  so  very  important  to  the  winning  of 
the  war  and  the  future  of  Canada  that 
I  made  it  the  basis  of  my  article  for  May 
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ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE  OF  CANADA 


The  Royal  Naval  College  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
a   complete  education   in  Naval   Science. 

Graduates  are  qualified  to  enter  the  Imperial  or  Canadian  Services 
as  midshipmen.  A  naval  career  is  not  compulsory,  however.  For 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  Navy  the  course  provides  a 
thorough  grounding  in  Applied  Science  and  is  accepted  as  qualifying 
for  entry   as   second   year   students   in   Canadian    Universities. 

The  scheme  of  education  aims  at  developing  discipline  with  ability 
to  obey  and  take  charge,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  both  physical  and 
mental,  a  good  grounding  in  Science,  Engineering,  Mathematics, 
Navigation,  History  and  Modern  Languages,  as  a  basis  for  general 
development   or   further   specialization. 

Candidates  must  be  between  their  forteenth  and  sixteenth  birth- 
days   on    July    1st   following    the    examination. 

Particulars  of  entry  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment  of   the  Naval   Service,    Ottawa. 

G.   J.    DESBARATS, 
Deputy   Minister  of   the  Naval    Service. 
Ottawa.  January  8,   1918. 

Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertisement  will  not  be  paid  for 
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Negligee  Shirts 

have  a 

Distinctive 

Style 


Made  of  fine  pure   wool   Zephyr  and   Wool 

Taffeta,    in  exclusive   dainty   patterns,   they 

have    all   the   "appearance"   which   superior 

material   and   skilled    workmanship   give   to 

Jaeger    Goods.      Far 

superior  to  cotton  or 

linen,    not    only    for 

exercise  and  outdoor 

sports,   but  also   for 

year  round   wear   in 

office,      or      when 

travelling.     Made   in 

all  sizes,  with  single 

or  double  cuffs,  shirt 

or  coat  style. 

A  fully  illustrated 
catalogue  will  be 
sent  free  on  appli- 
cation to 

Men's  Neglige  Shirt* 

DR.  JAEGER  s»i^*«1I«»co.  umited 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

British  "founded  1883". 


Right  Underwear  for 
Summer  Comfort 

Genuine  Comfort  in  Summer  Underwear 
depends  upon  the  right  n't  as  well  as  the 
right  fabric. 

If  you  would  know  the  delight  and  grati- 
fication, if  you  would  know  the  real 
health  and  comfort  that  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  wearing  of  Underwear 
that  is  just  right,  you  have  only  to  ask 
your  dealer  to  supply  you  with  the 
Summer   weight  that   suits   you   best   in 

Imperial  Woolnap 

Imperial  Woolnap  Underwear  is  made 
for  men  and  women  of  discrimination— 
for  those  who  appreciate  the  luxury  of 
fine,  pure,  soft  wool,  for  those  who  ap- 
preciate underwear  of  perfect  fit  and 
superior  finish. 

Ask  your  dealer 

IMPERIAL  KNITTING   CO. 
Tamworth.  Ontario. 


and  planned  to  deal  more  fully  with  it  in 
this  issue. 

But  a  little  group  of  small-minded  Miss 
Nancys  in  the  Cabinet  and  official  circles 
at  Ottawa;  men  who  have  no  sense  of 
perspective  or  grasp  of  international  situ- 
ations; who  fail  to  keep  in  touch  with 
changing  conditions  among  our  own 
people,  not  to  mention  the  Allies — "butted 
in.'  After  17,000  copies  of  our  last  issue 
had  been  printed  some  very  drastic  cen- 
sorship  regulations    were   issued.      The 
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editor  at  once  submitted  my  article  to  the 
J  Chief  Censor,  Colonel  Chambers,  who  in 
I  turn  put  it  before  a  "higher  authority." 
It  came  back  so  badly,  and,  I  think,  so 
childishly,  Tidiculously,  outrageously  cut 
up,  that  there  was  not  time  to  remodel  it. 
No  blame  for  this  idiotic  treatment  can  be 
cast   upon    Colonel    Chambers.      He   has 
'shown  marvellous  sanity,  common  sense 
land  tact.     He  must  assume  responsibili- 
Ities,  follow  interpretations  and   instruc- 
tions, sometimes  made  hastily,  often  under 
(pressure  from  agitators  on  Toronto  news- 
papers, and  without  all  the  facts  being 
before  those  who  issue  them  to  him. 
i     But  the  picayune  efforts  of  some  pin- 
headed    politicians    cannot    prevent    the 
marvellous   change   that   is   coming  over 
Canadian  sentiment  towards  the  United 
States  in  spite  of  the  efforts  to  misrepre- 
sent and  prevent  it.    It  has  come  in  fact, 
and  it  will  be  the  greatest  factor  in  help- 
ing us  to  win  the  war,  and  help  us  to  carry 
our  burden  of  interests  and  debts  by  send- 
ing capital  and  business  men  to  develop 
our  industries,  and  wealthy  experienced 
settlers  to  work  our  vacant  lands. 

As  Colonel  Sir  Campbell  Stuart,  speak- 
ing for  the  British  Ministry  of  Informa- 
tion, said,  "This  is  the  God-given  hour  for 
the  Americans  and  British  to  understand 
each  other  better  and  get  closer  together." 
Luckily  the  big  men  in  the  Cabinet  and 
House  are  in  the  majority. 

The  excuses  passing  current  among 
journalists  at  Ottawa  for  the  new  regu- 
lations are  that  they  were  aimed  at 
treasonable  utterances  in  French  news- 
papers in  Quebec  and  pro-German  publi- 
cations in  the  West.  If  so,  Sir  Robert 
Borden's  Cabinet  is  no  place  for  Minis- 
ters with  intellects  so  feeble  that  they  can- 
not distinguish  between  such  national 
enemies  and  the  mass  of  red-blooded  Can- 
adians whose  views  I  am  presenting  and 
whose  battles  I  am  fighting — the  men  at 
the  front  and  the  parents,  wives  and  child- 
ren at  home. 

They,  I  know,  are  with  me.  They  want 
weaknesses  exposed  and  remedies  en- 
forced now,  not  after  the  war.  The  sooner 
they  are,  the  sooner  the  war  will  end,  and 
the  sooner  will  they  be  home.  I  have 
been  opposed  from  the  start  by  the  so- 
cialistic-pacifist press  in  Toronto — the 
press  that  said  Canadian  troops  were  not 
necessary;  that  the  war  would  be  over  in 
a  few  months;  that  the  Dominion  had 
already  done  enough ;  and  gave  exnression 
to  other  similar  ill-informed  views  at 
the  time  when  I  was  writing  and  pleading 
for  a  policy  that  Canada  must  conscript 
and  get  under  arms  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible 380,000,  that  is  about  five  per  cent, 
of  our  population;  that  only  our  defeat 
would  end  the  war  within  five  or  six  years; 
that  we  must  stay  in  the  war  to  the 
end,  etc. 

Don't  let  any  of  our  readers  get  away 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  the  military  who 
want  the  censorship.  It  is  the  incom- 
petents, the  weaklings  like  some  men  at 
Ottawa  and  the  editors  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram  and  News.  The  former  made 
every  effort  to  have  me  arrested  because 
of  the  articles  which-  have  appeared  in 
these  columns  and  then  attacked  the 
Minister  of  Justice  and  the  Attorney- 
General  for  not  acting.  Yet  these  are  the 
articles  which  the  men  at  the  front  and 
their  families  in  Canada  consider  vitally 
necessary  to  expose  and  remove  the 
wrenches  the  politicians  are  throwing 
into,  clogging  and  smashing  the  war- 
winning  machinery.  The  military  view  is 
clearly  expressed  by  General  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton,  when  fighting  the  Dardanelles 


campaign,  on  which  he  and  his  magni- 
ficent army  were  embarked  by  Asquith 
and  Churchill  in  opposition  to  the  advice 
of  the  naval  and  military  chiefs,  Fisher 
and  Kitchener.  He  wrote  the  following 
protest  against  the  political  censorship  to 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet: 

"From  my  individual  point  of  view,  a  hideous 
mistake  has  been  made  on  the  correspondent  side 
of  the  whole  of  this  Dardanelles  business.  Had 
we  had  a  dozen  good  newspaper  correspondents 
here,  the  vital  life-giving  interest  of  these 
stupendous  proceedings  would  have  been  brought 
right  into  the  hearts  and  homes  of  the  humblest 
people  in  Britain.  Instead  of  that  I  wrote  cables, 
of  which  I  may  at  least  say  they  are  descriptive 
as  far  as  official  phraseology  will  permit,  and  they 
are  turned  by  some  miserable  people  somewhere 
into  horrible  bureaucratic  cliches  or  dead  lan- 
guages, i.e.,  'We  have  made  an  appreciable  ad- 
vance' ;  'the  situation  remains  unchanged' ;  and 
'similar  god-damned  phrases, 

"As  for  information  to  the  enemy,  this  is  too 
puerile  altogether.  The  things  these  devils  pro- 
duce are  all  read  and  checked  by  competent  staff 
officers.  To  think  that  it  matters  to  the  Turks 
whether  a  certain  trench  was  taken  by  the  7th 
Royal  Scots  or  the  3rd  Warwicks  is  just  really 
like   children    playing   at  secrets." 

The  men  in  the  battle  front  and  their 
families  at  home  who  deserve  most,  suffer 
most  if  incompetents  are  permitted  to 
hold  high  places  and  profiteers  who  help 
the  enemy  with  munitions  to  fight,  cloth- 
ing to  wear,  and  cement  for  his  forts,  are 
protected  instead  of  being  shot.  Our  sol- 
diers and  sailors  look  to  us  back  home  for 
justice  and  support.  Therefore,  the  men 
in  the  Cabinet,  who  aim  to  protect  the 
political  and  other  incompetents  and  re- 
ward the  profiteers,  can  take  notice,  here 
and  now,  that  I  shall  publish  what  is  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  officers  and  men 
who  have  made  and  are  making  the  great 
sacrifices  for  Canada  and  the  Empire  re- 
gardless of  reward  or  profits.  I  shall 
suppress  nothing  that  the  publication  of 
which  should  cause  a  bad  condition  to  be 
remedied,  and  thereby  help  us  to  win  the 
war. 

A/l/HAT  I  wrote  of  our  Premier  in  the 
»  »  early  days  of  the  war  has  been  more 
than  confirmed  by  recent  events.  As  he 
frees  himself  from  entanglements  and  con- 
ditions to  which  party  and  professional 
politics  compelled  him,  as  they  compelled 
Lloyd  George,  to  submit,  he  can  do  and  is 
doing  things  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment before.  An  intrigue — a  carefully- 
hatched  political  plot  to  weaken  him — 
has  had  the  opposite  result.  It  has  made 
him  stronger  than  ever  among  his  col- 
leagues. Some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Cabinet  are  unanimous 
in  telling  me  that  he  now  dominates  with 
his  ability,  tact  and  courage.  The  Cabinet 
is  the  strongest  we  have  ever  had  in 
Canada — not  oratorically  but  adminis- 
tratively. But  there  are  some  very  weak 
men  with  important  portfolios.  Lament- 
ably weak.  The  whole  House  has  recog- 
nized it.  It  is  pitiful.  Experience  shows 
the  higher  up  a  weak  man  goes  the 
stronger  becomes  his  belief  in  the  great- 
ness of  his  capacity.  Sir  Robert  should 
at  this  time  put  national  interests  above 
personal  sympathy.  His  loyalty  to  Cabinet 
weaklings  has  compelled  him  to  personally 
assume  burdens  that  handicapped  him  in 
dealing  with  more  important  problems. 
Two  have  been  offered  less  important 
places,  but  they  hang  on.  They  must  go. 
And  the  two  intrigues  against  Sir 
Robert  Borden  which  have  their  respec- 
tive headquarters  in  offices  of  Toronto 
evening  newspapers  must  cease  or  be  ex- 
posed. This  is  not  the  time  to  forward 
selfish  ambitions;  as  the  young  Ontario 
soldier  writing  from  France  puts  it,  "Let  ' 
all  political  scheming  stop." 
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It  Works  Wonders  on  the  Car  too 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  make  your  car  look  almost  like  new  and  save  the 
cost  of  revarnishing?  All  you  need  is  Johnson's  Cleaner  and  Johnson's 
Prepared  Wax.  Use  the  Cleaner  first — it  removes  spots,  stains,  tar,  etc. 
Even  those  spots  that  are  ground  in  will  disappear  like  magic  under 
Johnson's  Cleaner.  Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  is  now  made  in  Liquid  Form  as 
well  as  Paste.  The  Liquid  Wax  polishes  instantly  with  but  very  little  rubbing. 
You  can  go  over  a  good-sized  car  or  a  roomful  of  furniture  in  half  an  hour. 

JOHNSON'S 

'JL/czujt/  and 'fias/o 

PREPARED  WAX 


Johnson's  Prepared  Wax  imparts  a 
high,  dry,  glasslike  polish  which  does 
not  collect  or  hold  the  dust.  It  pre- 
serves the  varnish  and  protects  it  from 
the  weather,  adding  years  to  its  life 
and  beauty.  It  covers  up  mars  and 
surface  scratches — prevents  checking 
and  cracking  —  sheds  water  —  and 
makes  a  "wash"  last  twice  as  long. 


You  can  add  greatly  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  your  home  by  using  Johnson's 
Prepared    Wax    occasionally    upon 
the  furniture,  woodwork,  floors, 


/ 


and   linoleums.  It  cleans,   pol 
ishes  and  protects  the  finish. 
Does    not    finger-print    or  / 

gather  dust.    Makes  the  / 

the  home  sanitary. 
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Johnson's  Cleaner  Johnson's  Liquid  Wax 

8oz.can  50c  Qt».  $1.75.  Pts  $1 .00.  Half-pts  65c. 

S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 
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Mention  MacLean's  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


The  cream  of  the  world's  magazine  literature.  A  series  of  Biographical,  Scien- 
tific, Literary  and  Descriptive  articles  which  will  keep  you  posted  on  all  that  is 
new,  all  that  is  important  and  worth  while  to  thinking  men  of  the  world  to-day. 


Is  This  Germany's  Secret  Plan? 


To  Effect  a  Peace  Conference  and  Divide 
the  Allies — Then  Another  Blow? 

DECLARING,  "I  am  not  going  to  indulge 
in  war  predictions — but  I  do  know  some- 
thing of  the  German  mind,"  Leavitt  Ashley 
Knight  proceeds  in  Colliers'  Weekly  to  lay 
down  what  he  believes  to  be  the  policy  of 
Germany  at  the  present  juncture.  He  calls 
his  article  "The  Thoughts  of  Hindenburg," 
and  develops  his  argument  in  the  form  of 
a  monologue  running  through  the  mind  of  the 
Teuton  General.  The  essential  part  of  this 
monologue   runs   as   follows: 

Now  for  the  western  Allies!  We  need  not 
fear  any  offensive  from  them  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1919.  We  have  hammered  them  back 
over  the  ground  we  made  them  a  present  of 
last  year.  Their  counter-attack  may,  of 
course,  turn  into  a  tremendous  offensive; 
but  we  need  not  fear  it  in  the  larger  sense. 
We  have  intrenchments  all  the  way  to  the 
Rhine.  They  may  drive  through  for  five, 
ten,  twenty  miles  here  and  there.  They  may 
force  us  back  along  the  entire  front,  though 
this  is  not  likely,  in  view  of  our  heavy  re- 
inforcements drawn  from  the  east.  But  grant 
the  worst;  we  shall  find  ourselves  as  strong 
as  ever  when  the  rains  of  autumn  begin. 
Suppose  we  lose  half  a  million  ?  Our  line 
will-be  shortened  again,  so  that  we  shall  not 
neled  as  many  to  hold  it,  and  we  shall  be 
nearer  our  bases. 

The  Allies  cannot  materially  increase  their 
forces  this  summer  as  we  have  increased 
ours  in  the  west.  For  our  submarines  are 
still  sinking  boats  faster  than  the  Allies 
produce  new  ones.  As  for  the  Yankees — 
God  curse  them! — they  are  very  much  in 
earnest,  but  as  yet  they  have  only  half  or- 
ganized their  army  and — what  is  more  to  the 
point — they  do  not  yet  grasp  what  they  are 
up  against.  They  gloat  over  their  paper 
organizations,  and  they  fill  their  newspapers 
with  stories  about  ten  Yankee  soldiers  at- 
tacking fifteen  Germans  and  killing  five  of 
them.  They  still  think  of  the  war  as  glori- 
fied baseball.  That  is  well  for  us.  No!  We 
need  have  no  fear  of  the  Yankees  until  the 
summer  of  1919.     That  is  clear. 

But  by  that  time  they  will  be  so  strong, 
so  horribly  strong,  that  they  will  easily  fly 
over  our  front  in  vast  flocks  and  wreck  our 
factory  towns.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
bend  every  effort  to  cease  hostilities  on  the 
western  front  just  before  the  Yankees  are 
ready  to  strike  in  full  force.  How  shall  we 
do  this?  Very  simple!  Divide  and  conquer! 
As  soon  as  our  spies  report  that  the  Yankees 
are  arriving  in  force  at  French  ports;  as 
soon  as  they  tell  us  that  they  have  battle 
planes  by  the  thousands  ready  to  loose  against 
us,  we  must  launch  a  peace  drive  so  cun- 
ningly suited  to  the  divided  interests  of  the 
western  Allies  that  they  cannot  reject  our 
terms  flatly  without  causing  such  grave  dis- 
sensions among  their  own  people  that  their 
morale  will  be  dangerously  undermined. 


Early  next  winter  or  in  the  spring  of  1919, 
perhaps — well  after  we  shall  have  gained 
full  control  of  the  farms  and  factories  and 
merchandising  of  all  Russia — we  shall  send 
ambassadors  to  France,  to  Italy,  to  Belgium, 
and  to  England  individually  and  they  shall 
say:  "We  regret  to  admit  that  this  war  is  a 
deadlock.  It  will  run  on  for  a  hundred  years 
if  we  persist  in  it.  Now,  this  no  man's  in- 
terest. So  we  make  you  this  offer.  Name 
whatever  territories  you  think  you  are  en- 
titled to  for  your  efforts,  and  we  shall  con- 
sider them  seriously." 

Suppose  they  rebuff  us.  Suppose  they  say: 
"We  have  bound  ourselves  to  sign  no  separ- 
ate peace."  Then  we  reply  "Excellent! 
Those  of  you  who  have  signed  such  an  agree- 
ment may  well  observe  it.  We  make  our 
offers  to  you  jointly  if  you  prefer.  But  not 
to  the  United  States,  for  that  country  has 
not  signed  any  agreement;  and,  even  if  it  does 
so  belatedly  it  will  not  matter,  for  the 
United  States  has  said  explicitly  that  it  seeks 
nothing  in  the  way  of  territories  or  in- 
demnity out  of  the  war.  It  is  moved  only 
by  ideals.  But  you  and  we  are  practical 
men.  Now,  here  is  what  we  will  do:  To  Bel- 
gium we  pay  in  full  for  all  damages  done, 
and  we  restore  her  boundaries,  and  humbly 
apologize  for  our  rudeness.  To  Italy  we 
cede  the  Trentino,  for  we  heartily  approve 
or  the  rights  of  nationality.  To  France  we 
give  Alsace-Lorraine  and  damages  in  full, 
fairly  computed.  To  Serbia  we  give  damages 
and  political  autonomy.  To  England  we 
leave  our  African  colonies,  and  we  agree 
to   stay   out   of  Africa   forever." 

Italy,  seeing  us  in  a  liberal  mood,  may  de- 
mand even  more  than  the  Trentino.  She 
may  clamor  for  Dalmatia.  And,  if  she  be- 
comes too  noisy,  we  shall  gladly  concede  it. 

Of  course  somebody — probably  the  accursed 
Yankees — will  howl:  "How  about  Russia? 
How  about  making  the  world  free  for  demo- 
cracy?" 

To  this  we  must  have  ready  one  and  only 
one  answer.  We  must  say:  "Oh,  yes,  Russia! 
Quite  true!  We  had  forgotten  Russia  for 
the  moment.  Why!  Of  course  we'll  do  the 
right  thing  for  Russia.  Now  what  would 
you  propose?  We  stand  ready  to  consider 
any  intelligent  and  well-meaning  plan  for 
those  poor  folks.  Let  us  enter  into  peace 
conference  at  once,  and  we  shall  discuss 
Russia    along    with    the    others." 

If  need  be,  we  must  even  bewail  the  dread- 
ful Russian  problem.  We  must  say  that  we 
have  an  elephant  on  our  hands.  We  must 
say  that  Russia  is  a  nightmare,  and  that 
we  want  aid  in  banishing  it.  This  will  be 
very  easy,  of  course,  for  we  shall  have  a 
bad  mess  at  best  in  Russia;  and  we  can 
release  many  true  stories  with  a  little  dress- 
ing  up   that   will   confirm   our   account. 

On    the    success    of    this    move    hayigs    the 

destiny  of  the  German   Empire.     For  if  we 

can    hrgin    the   peace    conference    before    the 

Yankees    strike    hard    behind    our    lines,    we 

can  divide  and  conquer. 

Here  is  how  it  will  work  out  in  the  rough: 
The  minute  the  newspapers  and  our  own 
wireless  service  publish  the  fact  that  we. 
stand    ready    to    concede    all    reasonable    de- 
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mands  of  the  western  Allies,  great  masses 
of  men  in  England,  France,  and  Italy  will 
instantly  demand  that  an  armistice  be  de- 
clared and  the  conference  begun.  A  few 
leaders  who  see/it  our  strategy  will  protest, 
but  they  will  all  be  called  Chauvinists  and 
Jingoes  and  other  convenient  names  which 
fools  use  when  they  have  no  clear  argument. 
Now,  keeping  careful  check  on  the  calendar, 
let  us  sec  what  will  happen  after  the  con- 
ference starts,  say,  in  the  late  spring  or 
early  summer  of  1919. 

By  that  time  we  shall  have  a  firm  grasp 
upon  European  Russia  and  possibly  western 
Siberia — in  all  an  empire  larger  than  the 
United  States  and  fully  as  rich  in  oil, 
minerals,  timber,  and  farm  lands;  and  filled 
with  a  simple-minded  and  docile  folk.  We 
shall  have  absolute  control  of  the  Black  Sea. 
the  Caucasus,  and  Turkey.  And  we  shall 
be  feeding  our  home  folk  out  of  the  Ukraine 
then. 

By  that  time  the  English  and  French  and 
Italians  will  be  sick  of  war  and  war  debts 
and  war  hunger;  their  resources  will  be  at 
a  lower  ebb  than  ever,  because  the  ship  short- 
age will  have  been  overcome  -if  at  all — too 
short  a  time  to  have  made  much  of  an 
effect   upon    the    masses    of   the    people. 

Very  well!  The  armistice  will  come,  prob- 
ably not  immediately  on  our  request,  but 
within  two  or  three  months,  and  after  much 
wrangling  in  the  Allied  lands.  But  this 
armistice  will  be  an  armistice  of  war.  It  will 
not  be  a  business  armistice.  The  instant 
it  begins  we  shall  throw  an  extra  half  mil- 
lion men  quietly  into  Russia.  Not  soldiers! 
Just  machinists  and  farm  managers  and  lum- 
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bermen  and  railway  workers!  We  shall  dis- 
tribute them  evenly  up  and  down  the  land. 
And  we  shall  carefully  place  them  in  posi- 
tions of  power  and  responsibility.  They 
will  study  Kussian  at  night  and  make  friends 
with  their  neighbors  by  day,  while  they 
work. 

The  peace  conference  begins^     The  Yam 
will,    of    course,    demand    that    they    be    ad- 
mitted, an. I   v.c  shall  rejoice  to  receive  them. 
For   we   shall   proceed   to   trap   them   in   their 
own   rhetoric. 

They  will  repeat  their  battle  cry  about 
making  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  And 
we  shall  reply:  "That  is  a  pleasant  sound. 
X.'.v  let  us  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  Just 
what  do  you  propose  to  do?  Do  you  main- 
tain that  each  and  every  race  or  national 
group  that  wishes  to  rule  itself  shall  be  per- 
mitted to?  Serbia?  Finland?  Ireland? 
The  Philippines?  Mohammedan  India? 
Egypt?  Now  let  us  consider  each  of  these 
on  its  merits.  For  it  is  not  so  easy. 
You  Yankees  confuse  us.  Were  there  not 
several  Southern  States  that  wished  to  rule 
themselves  and  control  their  own  destinies? 
And  did  you  not  fight  them  to  a  finish  to 
prevent  their  doing  this?  Did  you  not  prove 
that  a  region  larger  than  Germany  and 
France  that  wanted  to  be  free  had  no  right 
to  be. free  in  your  eyes?  Will  you  not  please 
work  out  your  theory  of  democracy?  We 
ate  much  interested  in  it,  and  might  be  per- 
suaded to  give  it  a  try.  Only  we  must  know 
what  it  is." 

The  poor  Yankees!  They  will  fall  to  argu- 
ing. And,  as  they  have  no  theory,  but  only 
a  lot  of  fine  phrases  and  fine  ideals,  they 
will  let  us  keep  them  debating  for  a  year 
or  more.  Meanwhile  we  shall  debate  with 
Kngland  and  France  and  Italy.  And  the 
!>><  sentation  of  claims  alone  will  use 
ftp    ti     whole     if 

Meanwhile  our  Germans  in  Russia  will 
have  put  the  place  in  order.  And  after  the 
peace  conference  has  dragged  on  to  the  sum- 
mer of  1920,  as  it  will,  we  shall  not  care 
what  the  western  Allies  do. 

If  they  want  to  go  on  arguing  as  to  which 
races  may  rule  themselves  and  which  may 
not,  all  right!  If  they  say  that  the  Ukraine 
and  Great  Russia  must  he  given  full  autonomy 
we  shall  say  all  right!  We  shall  then  take 
six  months  to  work  out  a  plan  for  freeing 
them  politically.  We  shall  suggest  a  referen- 
dum of  Ukrainians  and  Great  Russians  at 
any  time  the  Allies  suggest.  We  shall  urge 
the  working-men  of  the  various  lands  to  hold 
separate  conferences  and  discuss  all  these 
questions;  and  thus  we  shall  further  divide 
the    interests   of   each    country    internally. 

I  suspect  that  this  will  prolong  the  peace 
conference  until  the  winter  of  1920-21.  And 
by  that  time  all  the  muzhiks  will  be  pros- 
perous, selling  wheat  and  pigs  to  us  at  high 
prices,  riding  in  trains  that  run  on  time, 
paying  no  more  bribes  to  bureaucrats  and 
policemen,  and  loving  their  German  neighbor 
who  has  put  their,  house  in  order.  Let  there 
be  a  referendum!  We  shall  manage  it  as 
y  as  the  Yankees  manage  an  election  in 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

And  if  the  Yankees  in  their  stubbornness 
say:  "No  referendum!  You  must  clear  out 
of  Russia,"  we  shall  first  reply  by  .trying 
to  persuade  England,  France,  Belgium,  and 
Italy  to  accept  all  that  each  wishes  for  herself 
and  let  the  crazy  North  American  idealists 
go  hang.  We  shall  say:  "The  Yankees  are 
not  bound  by  your  alliance,  and  you  are  not 
bound  to  be  dragged  down  to  ruin  by  their 
mad  theories.  Sign  up  now,  and  all  will  be 
forgiven." 

If  they  will  not,  then  we  shall  pretend  to 
surrender  all  Russia.  We  shall  withdraw  all 
soldiers  from  the  land,  and  the  Russians  will 
proceed  to  elect  their  own  governors — most- 
ly German,  as  usual!  We  shall  then 
resume  negotiations  in  the  west,  and  shall 
naturally  withdraw  the  very  liberal  conces- 
sions we  previously  made.  This  will  carry 
the  peace  conference  past  1920.  And  through 
all  the  eighteen  months  or  two  years  of  the 
conference,  the  Allies  will  be  marking  time 
at  home  while  we  shall  be  completing  the 
peaceful   penetration    of   all   Russia. 

Perhaps — who  knows? — after  two  years  of 
such  negotiations,  we  shall  be  able  to  laugh 
in  the  face  of  even  the  Yankees.  We  may 
even  be  able  with  all  Russia  behind  us — 
to  send  ten  thousand  battle  planes  against 
New   York. 
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and  individuality 
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You  will  say  with  a  feel- 
ing  of   solirl   satisfaction — 
all  is  now  complete. 

Peerless 
Lawn  Fencing 

is  the  finish,  the  last  word  to  beau- 
tify, protect  and  to  enhance  the 
value  of  your  property.     It  safe- 
guards  your    children,    keeps    out 
marauding  dogs,  animals  and  destruc- 
tive chickens,  protects  the  lawn,  shrubs 
nd    flowers,  and   prevents    trespassing. 
Peerless  Ornamental  Fencing  is  built 
of  strong,  stiff  wire,  heavily  galvanized  and 
coated  with  zinc  enamel  to  prevent  rust.    In 
style,  durability,  service  and  every  feature  com- 
bined to  insure  absolute  satisfaction,  the  Peerless 
fencing  is  true  to  its  name.    It  will  not  sag  and  cannot 
break  down  with  ordinary  use. 
erUn   pftP  CATALOC.    Shows  many  beautiful  designs  of  fencing  for  lawns,  pnrks, 
sehfoK  churSS.r,  n^.°eTi"7etc.    DEALERS  NEARLY  EvWwllKKE. 

The  Banwell-Hoxie  Wire  Fence  Company,  Ltd.,     Winnipeg,  Man.,   Hamilton,  Ont. 
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Mention  MacLean't  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Means  Value 


Only  through  vast  produc- 
tion can  a  quality  product  be 
sold  at  a  moderate  price. 

Eight  years  ago  Goodyear 
No-Hook  Tires  commanded 
a  much  higher  price  than 
popular  brands.  For  Good- 
year production  was  small. 
Each  year  since  then  Good- 
year Tires  have  rendered  in- 
creased service  to  motorists. 

The  motorists  of  this  con- 
tinent were  not  long  in  ap- 
preciating that  Goodyear 
Tires  are  manufactured  on  a 
basis  of  high  ideals.  Their 
appreciation  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  a  demand  that  to- 
day makes  Goodyear  the 
largest  selling  tire  o  f  t  h  e 
world. 

This  gigantic  volume  al- 


lows a  saving  in  Goodyear 
products  that  insures  a 
measure  of  value  impossible 
to  achieve  through  any  other 
means. 

It  enables  motorists  to  keep 
down  the  cost  of  tire-miles  in 
the  face  of  increased  labor 
and  material  prices. 

And  it  has  enabled  Good- 
year to  add  yearly  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  quality  of  a 
product  already  amazingly 
and  uniformly  good. 


Goodyear  Tires,  Tubes  and 
Tire-Saver  Accessories  can 
be  obtained  from  Good- 
year Service  Stations  any- 
where. Watch  for  this  em- 
blem and  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  Goodyear'  Service 
wherever  it   is   displayed. 


Service  Station 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Co.  of  Canada,  Limited 
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7/ms  inajn  /s  one  of 
a  million 


HE  has  his  own  personality — 
his  own  face  —  figure  — 
fancies — and — fads.  He  differs 
from  other  men  in  a  hundred  ways. 
But  in  one  thing  at  least,  he  does  what 
a  million  other  men  do :    he  uses 

Probably,  like  you,  he  took  some  little  time  getting  down  to 
trying  Mennen's — he  was  set  in  his  shaving  ways.  He  figured 
that  shaving  was  a  nuisance  anyway — and  he  was  reconciled 
to  it. 

But,  B-u-t — BUT — one    day  "he   happened  to 

try"  Mennen's. 


— and  the 
shave  companion 

to  the  cream  is  this 
masculine  looking 
package  of  Mennen's 
Talcum   for    Men. 

Antiseptic  and  protec- 
tive, and  is  neutral  in 
color  so  that  it  doesn't 
show  on  the  face. 


Man  alive  ! ! !  it  was  "some"  shave.  Here's 
the  story  without  the  camouflage: — "A  Tube 
of  Mennen's  Shaving  Cream,  please."'  A 
half-inch  of  the  cream.  A  brush  saturated 
with  hot — cold — soft — hard  water.  It  doesn't 
matter  which.  Immediate  lather.  Brisk  work 
with  the  brush.  Chin  stubble  soon  trans- 
formed into  soft  Down.  A  few  passes  with 
the  razor.  And  a  Smooth  Shave — a  clean, 
thorough  and  non-smart  Shave.  Just  an 
easier,  pleasanter  shave  and  a  more  comfort- 
able after-face  than  he  had  ever  known. 

Yours  too,  for  the  asking — of  your  dealer. 


Here  are 

Shaving  Cream 
Dentifrice 
Talcum  for  Men 
Borated  Talcum 
Sen  Yang  Talcum 

the  other  Mennen  Articles 

Violet  Talcum                      Cold  Cream 
Flesh  Tint  Talcum              Tar  Shampooing 
Unscented  Talcum                  Cream 
Cream  Tint  Talcum            Kora  Konia 
Mennen's  Baby  Soap             Ruvia 
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G.  MENNEN   CHEMICAL    COMPANY,    Factory:    MONTREAL 
Sales  Office:  HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE  &  CO.,  LIMITED,   TORONTO  i82 
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How  Germany 

Annexed  Turkey 

■sador     Tells     of     the 
tntrigu**  Whieh  Won  the  Porte 
t<>   Central  Powers. 


IIKXliV  MORGENTHAU,  who  was  the 
*  *■  United  States  Ambassador  in  Turkey 
from  the  start  of  the  war  until  the  United 
tes  became  a  belligerent,  is  telling  his 
.  «>f  the  sordid  intrigues  which  marked 
Turk  .    into  the  war  and  the  ghastly 

which  ch  -I   the   participa- 

tion of  the  -Sublime  Porte,  in   World?!   Work. 
In  the  fin  nt  of  what  promises  to  be 

a  most  remarkable  story,  Mr.  Morgenthau 
.  the  development  of  German  ascendancy 
at  Constantinople.  It  was  due,  he  shows,  to 
forceful  though  absolutely  unscrupulous 
diplomacy.     In  this  connection,  he  writes: 

The  personal  equation  played  an  important 
uing  drama.  The  ambassadors 
of  the  Triple  Entente  hardly  concealed  their 
contempt  for  the  dominant  Turkish  politicians 
and  their  methods.  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  the 
British  ambassador,  was  a  high-minded  and 
cultivated  gentleman;  Bompard,  the  French 
Ambassador,  was  similarly  a  charming,  hon- 
orable Frenchman;  and  both  were  constitu- 
tionally disqualified  from  participating  in  the 
murderous  intrigues  which  then  comprised 
Turkish  politics.  Giers,  the  Russian  Ambassa- 
dor, was  a  proud  and  scornful  diplomat  of 
the  old  aristocratic  regime.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly astute,  but  the  contemptuous  manner  in 
which  he  treated  the  Young  Turks  naturally 
made  their  leaders  incline  to  Germany.  In- 
deed these  three  ambassadors  did  not  regard 
the  Talaat  and  Enver  regime  as  permanent. 
That  many  factions  had  risen  and  fallen  in 
the  last  six  years  they  knew;  and  they  like- 
wise believeu  ui*(  tins  latest  usurpation  would 
vanish  in  a  few  months. 

But  there  was  one  man  in  Turkey  then  who 
had  no  nice  scruples  about  using  such  agencies 
as  were  most  available  for  accomplishing  his 
purpose.  Wangenheim  (the  German  Ara- 
dor)  clearly  saw  what  his  colleagues  had 
only  faintly  perceived,  that  these  men  were 
steadily  fastening  their  hold  on  Turkey,  and 
that  they  were  looking  for  some  strong  power 
that  would  recognize  their  position  and  abet 
them  in  maintaining  it.  Let  us  imagine  that 
there  had  been  no  Monroe  Doctrine  six  years 
ago,  when  Huerta  gained  control  of  Mexico 
by  murdering  his  predecessor.  What  Huerta 
needed  to  maintain  his  ascendency  was  strong 
foreign  support — his  repeated  attempts  to 
gain  American  recognition  made  this  painfully 
apparent.  Let  us  suppose  that  Germany,  by 
recognizing  Huerta,  organizing  the  finances  of 
his  country,  and  equipping  and  modernizing 
his  army,  could  have  got  a  preliminary  grip  on 
Mexico  that  would  have  amounted  to  practical 
possession.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened in  Turkey.  As  I  look  back  upon  the 
situation,  the  whole  operation  seems  so  clear 
so  simple,  so  inevitable.  Germany,  up  to  that 
time,  was  practically  the  only  power  in  Europe 
that  had  not  appropriated  large  slices  of 
Turkish  territory;  this  gave  her  an  initial 
advantage.  Germany's  representation  at 
Constantinople  was  far  better  qualified  than 
that  of  any  other  country,  not  only  by  ab- 
sence of  scruples,  but  also  by  knowledge  and 
skill,  to  handle  this  situation.  Wangenheim 
was  not  the  only  capable  German  then  on  the 
ground.  A  particularly  influential  outpost  of 
Pan-Germany  was  Paul  Weitz,  who  had  repre- 
sented the  Frankfurter  Z sitting  in  Turkey  for 
thirty  years.  Weitz  had  the  most  intimate 
acquaintance  with  Turks  and  Turkish  affairs; 
there  was  not  a  hidden  recess  to  which  he  could 
not  pain  admittance.  He  was  constantly 
at  Wangenheim's  elbow,  coaching,  advising, 
informing.  The  German  naval  attache, 
Humann,  the  son  of  a  famous  German 
archaeologist,  had  been  born  in  Smyrna,  and 
passed  practically  his  whole  life  in  Turkey; 
he  not  only  spoke  Turkish,  but  he  could  also 
think  like  a  Turk;   the  whole  psychology  of 


The  function  of  Music  is  to  entertain,  to  cheer,  to  inspire,  to  soothe; 
to  minister  to  the  many  moods  of  the  soul. 
Unrestricted  variety  of  choice  is  of  the  first  importance  if  Music  is 
to  mean  all  that  it  can  mean. 

The  all-record  phonograph — the  instrument  that  brings  all  artists, 
all  great  bands,  orchestras,  instrumentalists,  vocalists — is  the  instru- 
ment that  will  prove  an  enduring  boon. 


THE    ULTONA 

is  the  Anal  triumph  of  the  Brunswick.  It  is  a  distinctly 
new  creation,  adaptable  at  the  turn  of  a  hand  to  any 
type  of  record  made.  The  I'ltona  comes  on  Models  from 
$225  upwards. 


See  and  hear!  Your  ears  are  the  judge  of  tone — your  eyes  the  judge 
of  beauty.  Go  into  the  store  of  any  Brunswick  dealer  and  have  him 
play  your  favorite  record — any  make — on  the  Brunswick.  Then — 
decide! 
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the  people  was  part  of  his  mental  equipment. 
Moreover,  Enver,  one  of  the  two  main  Turkish 
chieftains,  was  Humann's  intimate  friend. 
When  I  think  of  this  experienced  trio, 
Wangenheim,  Weitz,  and  Humann,  and  of  the 
delightful  and  honorable  gentlemen  who  were 
opposed  to  them,  Mallet,  Bompard,  and  Giers, 
the  events  that  now  rapidly  followed  seem  as 
inevitable  as  the  orderly  processes  of  nature. 
By  the  spring  of  1914  Talaat  and  Enver, 
representing  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress,  practically  dominated  the  Turkish 
Empire.  Wangenheim,  always  having  ir.  mind 
the  approaching  war,  had  one  inevitable  move; 
that  was  to  control  Talaat  and  Enver. 


Once  I  attended  a  luncheon,  Lord  Kitchener, 
his  sister,  and  an  aide  making  up  the  party. 
Major  Taylor  spoke  of  the  situation,  and  Kit- 
chener displayed  much   interest. 

"What  do  you  think  it  signifies?"  asked 
Kitchener. 

"I  think  it  means,"  Major  Taylor  said, 
"that  when  the  big  war  comes,  Turkey  will 
probably  be  the  ally  of  Germany.  If  she  is 
not  in  direct  alliance  at  least  I  think  that  she 
will  mobolize  on  the  line  of  the  Caucasus  and 
thus  divert  three  Russian  army  corps  from 
the  European  theatre  of  operations." 

Kitchener  thought  for  a  moment  and  then 
said,  "I  agree  with  you." 
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MACLEAN'S    MAGAZINE 


Our  Past  Mistakes — What  of  the  Future? 


Germany  So  Far  Has  Accomplished  Her  Aims 

and    Peace    Now    Would    Mean 

Teutonic  Victory 


THE  freedom  of  speech  that  is  enjoyed  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  has  never  been  more 
strikingly  demonstrated  than  since  the  war 
began.  England  has  been  a  hot-bed  of  dis- 
cussion and  the  outspoken  nature  of  the 
criticism  that  has  cropped  up  at  every  turn  is 
rather  astonishing  to  the  outsider.  One  of  the 
most  sweeping  criticisms  that  has  yet  found 
its  way  into  print  appears  in  the  Fortnightly 
from  E.  J.  Dillon — an  unreserved  indictment 
of  allied  mistakes  appearing  under  the  amus- 
ingly innocuous  heading  "New  Year  Musings." 
Dr.  Diilon  begins  the  article  by  showing  that 
the  British  and  French  Foreign  Offices  could 
have  known  of  the  instability  of  the  Russian 
Government  and  the  pro-German  policy  of  the 
Czar  years  before  the  war:  He  himself  knew 
of  the  Willy-to-Nicky  intrigue,  and  tried  in 
vain  to  reach  the  British  Foreign  Office  with 
it.  In  December,  1916,  he  tried  to  give  warning 
that  the  Russian  Revolution  was  coming  and 
of  the  nature  of  it  and  again  he  was  refused 
a  hearing. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  review  military 
operations  and  puts  forward  the  claim  that 
Allied  strategy  should  have  aimed  at  the  de- 
feat of  Turkey.  The  failure  at  Gallipolli 
could,  he  claims,  have  been  turned  into  a 
victory  had  not  the  "military  and  naval  com- 
putations been  technically  incomplete."  The 
Grecian  situation  was  handled  badly  from  the 
diplomatic  standpoint  and  Roumania  was 
literally  sucked  into  the  red  whirlpool  at  the 
moment  when  it  suited  Germany's  purpose." 

Dr.  Dillon  goes  on  to  submit  evidence  which 
would  seem  to  suggest  that  certain  financial 
interests  are  in  sympathy  with  German  de- 
signs although  he  does  not  suggest  this  in  so 
many  words.  However,  he  does  see  hopes  for 
better  things  for  the  future,  his  article  being 
concluded  as  follows: 

Germany  responding  to  motives  of  her  own 
has  seen  good  to  raise  Poland  to  political  life 
anew  as  an  independent  State  to  be  ruled  by 
a  Sovereign  and  legislated  for  by  freely- 
elected  Chambers.  The  entire  machinery  of 
government  is  to  be  contained  within  the 
framework  of  a  moderately  democratic  con- 
stitution. Nay,  more,  she  may  bestow  upon 
the  independent  State  access  to  Dantzig  and 
the  use  of  the  Lower  Vistula,  so  that  the  cup 
of  Poland's  economic  life  may  be  as  full  as 
that  of  her  political  existence.  The  provinces 
known  as  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  detached 
from  Russia  are  to  be  rejoined  to  Galicia,  and 
only  the  province  of  Posen,  which  Prussia  is 
bent  on  assimilating,  will  remain  outside  the 
new  political  organism.  Simple  though  it  ap- 
pears, this  scheme  is  beset  with  difficulties, 
which,  however,  the  Teutons  are  confident  of 
surmounting.  For  instance,  Austria  who  owns 
Galicia,  is  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  province 
without  compensation,  and  if  territorial  com- 
pensation were  sought  for  the  task  of  con- 
cluding peace  now  and  later  on  would  become 
extremely  complicated  and  difficult.  And 
Germany  is,  above  all  things,  impatient  for 
the  peace  that  will  allow  her  to  tackle  the  vast 
problem  of  consolidation. 

The  way  out  of  the  difficulty  which  has  been 
decided  on  is  to  offer  the  crown  of  Poland  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  status  of  the  new  community  shall  not  be 
that  of  an  Austrian  Crown  land,  but  of  an 
independent  country  linked  to  another  in 
personal  union,  as  is  Hungary  with  Austria. 
This  device  has  two  advantages.  First,  it 
rescues  the  German  element  of  the  Hapsburg 
monarchy  from  the  stifling  pressure  of  the 
Slav  majority.  The  Poles  once  removed  from 
the  Reichsrath,  the  Czechs  and  Moravians 
who  remain  can  be  drilled  into  obedience  or 
resignation,  and  the  risk  avoided  of  making 
certain  momentous  issues  dependent  upon  a 
rebellious  or  disaffected  race.  Germany,  too, 
will  be  enabled  to  gamer  in  the  fruits  of  her 


enterprise  in  the  shape  of  a  convention  oblig- 
ing Poland  to  contribute  with  all  her  land 
forces  and  other  resources  to  the  defence  of 
the  German  Empire.  This  is  the  consumma- 
tion that  I  have  been  apprehending  ever  since 
the  Gallipoli  Expedition  came  to  grief.  The 
first  step  taken  towards  it  by  the  Kaiser's 
Government  was  the  proclamation  issued  by 
him  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  conjointly 
declaring  Poland  a  hereditary  constitutional 
kingdom.  The  Allied  Press  sneered  at  the 
innovation  and  construed  it  as  a  passing 
expedient  for  raising  an  auxiliary  army 
to  fight  for  the  Central  Empires. 

Central  Europe,  as  then  projected,  was  a 
colossal  entity,  although  no  province  of  Rus- 
sia formed  part  of  the  conception.  For  it  com- 
prised Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Po- 
land, besides  the  vassal  States  of  the  Balkans 
and  Turkey,  or,  say,  170,000,000  souls.  This 
great  federative  entity  would  have  an  army 
correspondingly  strong,  a  network  of  strategic 
railways  running  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  a  navy  with  enough 
submarines  of  many  types  to  isolate  any 
hostile  maritime  State.  The  Baltic  would  be 
transformed  into  a  German  lake,  Italy  into 
a  vassal,  and  France,  with  her  39,000,000  in- 
habitants, reduced  to  the  status  of  a  second  or 
third-class  power.  The  military  and  naval 
balance  of  Europe  would  thus  be  upset  for 
good,  and  without  even  the  hope  of  a  counter- 
weight. Such  was  the  perspective  as  I  beheld 
it  in  the  light  of  the  Kaiser's  shrewd  stroke  of 
policy.    It  was  superlatively  dismal. 

Despite   the  unparalleled   sacrifices   of   the 
Entente  nations,  the  obstacles  between  them 
and  their  goal  have  rarely  been  so  numerous 
or  so   redoubtable   as   they  are  to-day  after 
Russia's  collapse  and  Italy's  temporary  dis- 
ablement.   A  notion  is  entertained  that  they 
might  be  surmounted  at  this  eleventh  hour, 
as  by  the  waving  of  a  magician's  wand,  mere- 
ly by  the  appointment  of  a  Generalissimo  of 
all   the   Allied  forces.     And  an   agitation   in 
favour  of  this  innovation   is  going  forward. 
It  is  the  delusion  of  a  simplicist.  This  mechan- 
ical unity  would  only  add   to  the  confusion 
complained    of.  But    even    were    the    belated 
measure  a  sovereign  remedy,  it  is  inapplicable 
under  present  conditions.     No  single  military 
chief,  even  were  he  a  genius,  could  efficiently 
discharge  his  functions   unless  he  were  free 
to  operate  without  consulting  the  political  in- 
terests of  the  individual  nations  of  the  Coali- 
tion— in  other  words,  unless  he  were  at  one 
and  the  same  time  the  political  and  military 
head  of  the  Entente.     And  that  could  not  be 
without  a   fundamental   change.     For   in   the 
Allies'  conception  of  the  war  the  politician  is 
the    General's    superior,    because   political    go 
before    military    interests.      Discerning    this 
problem  before  it  became  actual,  and  desirous 
of  seeing  it  solved  congruously  with  our  vital 
needs,  I  long  ago  advocated  a  scheme  by  which 
the  respective  Parliaments  should  delegate  full 
powers  to  one  or  two  chiefs  who  might  elect 
a  single  head.    Accepted  by  one  Government, 
rejected  by  another,  the  project  fell  through, 
and  one  consequence  of  its  rejection  was  that 
the  conduct  of  the  war    by    a    single    Com- 
mander-in-Chief after  the  German  manner  be- 
came impossible.     What  is  still  feasible   and 
might  have  been  profitably   attempted   is  to 
agree  to  send  all  the  troops  available  to  what- 
ever place   happens   for  the   time   to  be    the 
centre  of  an  offensive,  leaving  everywhere  else 
only  just  enough  to  hold  the  line  effectively. 
These  are  the  sound  tactics  practised  by  the 
enemy  which  the  Allies  may  one  day  imitate. 
But,    however     unpromising    the    situation 
may  look,  the  Coalition,  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
truly  says,  could  not  follow  Russia's  lead  and 
make  peace  at  this  conjuncture  without  im- 
plicity  signing  an  avowal  of  their  definite  de- 
feat and  an  act  renouncing  their  war  aims.  The 
reason  is  that  if  the  sword  were  sheathed  to-day, 
German  Central  Europe  would  become  a  real- 
ity and  the  Allies'  war  aims  a  cloud  picture. 
And   no   peace   of  which   these  would   be   the 
consequences  can  be  seriously  thought  of  so 
long    as    the    Coalition    has    not    deliberately 
abandoned  all  its  objects.     Heretofore  peace 
in  Europe  was  grounded  on  the  balancing  of 
territorial  possessions  and  military  and  naval 
forces  by  means  of  treaties  and  conventions. 
The  Teutonic  Empires havingupset  this  compli- 
cated mechanism  are  striving  to  substitute  for 


it  a  system  of  preponderance  and  the  Entente 
a  league  of  pacifist  nations.  If  the  Empires 
succeed,  and  the  great  block  of  nations  which 
they  seek  to  rivet  together  is  compacted  into 
a  Teutonic  federation,  Germany's  sway  over 
Europe  becomes  absolute  by  the  very  force  of 
things,  whatever  verbal  precautions  may  be 
taken  to  prevent  it.  The  will  of  170,000,000 
people  directed  by  the  highest  intelligence  on 
the  continent  cannot  be  withstood.  Nor  will 
any  promises  or  modification  of  the  internal 
German  regime  alter  that.  But  it  might  be 
obviated  by  thwarting  the  German  Central 
Europe  scheme  and  creating  a  non-Teuton 
block  of  nations  in  its  place.  Other  way  there 
is  none. 

To  do  this,  however,  involves  the  breaking- 
up  of  the  Central  Empires,  to  the  extent  re- 
quired to  detach  ethnic  materials  for  the  form- 
ation of  the  new  democratic  organism.  With 
the  ability  or  impotence  of  the  Allies  to  effect 
this  disruption  I  am  not  now  concerned.  This 
is  a  matter  for  another  Areopagus.  Momen- 
tous are  the  recent  announcements  of  the 
British  Premier  and  President  Wilson  that  it 
is  no  longer  the  intention  of  the  Entente  to 
break  up  Austria-Hungary.  It  will  now  be 
satisfied  "if  genuine  self-government  on  true 
democratic  principles  is  granted  to  those 
Austro-Hungarian  nationalities  who  have  long 
desired  it."  This,  in  truth,  is  a  remarkable 
pronouncement,  and  I  deeply  regret  that  it 
was  not  made  when  I  appealed  for  it  in  1916. 
To-day  the  guarantee  asked  for  is,  in  my 
opinion,  worthless — a  pleasing  section  of  the 
war  mirage.  Try  to  imagine  the  Magyars 
granting  "genuine  self-government  on  true 
democratic  principles"  to  their  Slavs  and 
Roumanians  and  humbly  settling  down  to  the 
role  of  a  mere  minority  in  their  own  historic 
kingdom.  Candide  himself  would  smile  at  the 
grotesqueness  of  the  picture.  In  grim  earnest 
it  may  have  become  a  necessity  of  late  that 
the  Hapsburg  Monarchy  should  be  left  intact. 
If  the  Entente  leaders  proclaim  this  principle, 
whether  prompted  by  generosity,  wisdom,  or 
necessity,  their  respective  peoples  must  even 
bow  to  it.  But,  if  so,  it  behoves  us  to-be  logical 
and  to  draw  the  consequences  from  that.  We 
cannot  go  on  shedding  the  best  blood  of  the 
British  and  the  human  race  for  a  mere  will- 
o'-the-wisp.  The  Entente  peoples  are  still 
capable  of  making  heavy  sacrifices,  but  only 
for  the  realisation  of  their  humanitarian  ends. 
Before  one  can  believe  that  soft  words  from 
Berlin  and  Vienna  and  a  change  in  the  admin- 
istration there  will  transform  the  Teuton  tiger 
into  a  lamb,  one  must  ignore  the  workings  of 
the  Teuton  mind  and  even  certain  traits  of 
human  nature.  Such  guarantees  are  not 
worth  the  lives  of  millions  of  British  and 
French  heroes.  And  they  could  have  been  had 
for  the  asking  three  years  ago. 
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Victory  Bond 
Holders 

Your  coupons  which  are  to 
be  paid  on  June  1st  can  be 
used  to  the  best  advantage — 
by  making  further  purchases 
of  Victory  Bonds. 

A  lurther  purchase  with 
your  coupon  money,  means 
compound  interest  on  your 
original  inveslment. 

If  the  amount  you  receive 
from  your  coupons  is  not 
sufficient  to  pay  for  a  new 
purchase  in  full — use  our 
Partial  Payment  Plan — your 
coupons  accepted  in  payment 
lor  purchaMs. 

Ask  for  booklet  94 

GREENSHIELDS  &  CO. 

Members  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 
Dealers  in  Canadian  Bond  Issues 

17  St.  John  Street,  Montreal 
Central  Chambers,  Ottawa 
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Gffleife 
State 

\  as  Clean  and  Easr 
/  as^xirrrien3!s 

li  your  friends  are  enjoy- 
ing Gillette  shaves  that 
are   quicker,   cleaner   or 


i 


more  comfortable  than  vow's,  it's  just 
because  you  haven't  caught — as  they 
have — the  simple  knack  of  using  it  For  the 
Gillette  Safety  Razor  packs  a  real,  good  shave  for 
every  man  that  grows  a  beard ! 

Hold  each  new  blade  under  really  hot  water  to  remove 
the  oil  film  which  protects  its  edges  from  the  slightest  trace  of 
rust.  Then  shave  with  the  ANGLE  STROKE.  Don't  use  the 
Gillette  hoe  fashion — hold  it  diagonally,  so  that  the  blade  slides 
across  the  hairs  at  an  angle — the  way  you  have  to  handle  an 
ordinary  razor  to  make  it  shave  at  all. 

Held  in  this  way,  and  used  with  a  swift,  easy  stroke,  the 
Gillette  makes  light  of  the  stiffest  beard  that  grows.  Try  your 
Gillette  this  way — give  it  a  chance — and  enjoy  the  way  it 
makes  good ! 

GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED, 

Office  and  Factory  :     65-73  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal. 
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the   making. 

to  awe  and  amazement 


UMBL1NG,  tossing,  seething,  frothing — the  mad-cap  River  Rapids  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  provide  a  scene  of  grandeur,  as  unique  as  it  is  beautiful. 
In  all  the  world,  no  rapids  so  magnificent  as  these — to  "shoot"  them  is  a 
two-hour  experience  that  thrills  and  delights. 

A  different  charm — but  one  just  as  certain   to  entrance   the  traveller 

attaches  to  the  experience  of  a   boat   ramble   through   the    "Thousand 

,ands."     Still    another    kind  of    interest   is  awakened   when    the   rocky 

oMine  of  Quebec  City  looms  on    the   horizon.      Here   the    traveler   finds 

mmy  a   sight    to  recall   the  days  when  early  Canadian   history  was  in 

When    the    bMt    finally   steams    past   Capes   Trinity  and    Eternity    interest    turns 

THmSaguenay  River  scenery  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in  America. 

Extravag^t   pleasures  are  not   to    be    encouraged    in    war- 
is  real  economy  in  taking  the  kind  of  vacation 
efficiency  above  par.      So    make    it  a    water- 
holiday  that   promotes  health   and   refreshes 
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time.      But  th 
that   keeps  one 
trip  this  year- 
the  mind. 
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Is    Japan    Seeking 
New  Ally? 


a 


Count  Teraiichi  Talks  Frankly  of  Future 
to  American  JoumaU»t — Germany 

or    the    United   Sta 


'TMIK  policj  of  Japan  for  the  future  was 
-1  very  frankly  stated  by  Count  Terauchi, 
the  premier,  in  an  interview  with  Gregory 
in,  published  in  The  Outlook.  It  was  a 
most  unusual  interview  in  every  respect  and 
the  character  of  the  publication  in  which  it 
appears  as  well  as  the  high  standing  of  the 
journalist  who  secured  it  absolutely  pro- 
hibit any  question  of  its  authenticity.  It  is 
not  possible  to  reprint  the  conversation  in 
full;  but  appended  is  Mr.  Mason's  most  im- 
portant question  and  the  answer  thereto,  and 
a  summary  that  Mr.  Mason  supplies  of  the 
impressions  he  gained  from  the  words  of 
the  Japanese  statesman.  The  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Mason  draws  with  reference  to  the  Anglo- 
.lapanese  alliance  is  one  that  few  will  agree 
with  but  it  is  reprinted  for  what  it  is  worth: 
"Count  Terauchi,  you  may  permit  me  to 
ask  a  very  bold,  straightforward  question," 
I  said,  "for  1  should  like  to  dispel  the  mis- 
understanding that  is  prevailing  among  cer- 
tain sections  of  Americans.  Now  that  the 
Berlin-Bagdad  dream  has  been  shattered, 
certain  German  newspapers  have  begun  to 
talk  of  a  Berlin-Tokyo  connection  through 
Russia.  Some  Americans  are  possessed  of 
the  opinion  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
Japan's  forming  an  alliance  with  Germany 
after  the  war,  if  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
war  should  favor  such  possibility.  What  is 
your  Excellency's  opinion  about   this?" 

"That  will  depend  entirely  on  how  the 
present  war  may  end,"  said  General  Terauchi. 
"It  is  impossible  to  predict  the  changes  which 
the  conclusion  of  this  war  may  bring.  If 
the  exigencies  of  the  international  relation- 
ships demand  it,  Japan,  being  unable  to  main- 
tain a  position  of  total  isolation,  may  be 
induced  to  seek  an  ally  in  Germany;  but, 
as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  existing  con- 
dition of  affairs,  I  see  no  such  danger.  In 
other  words,  I  believe  that  Japan's  relations 
with  the  Entente  Allies  will  continue  un- 
altered after  the  present  war.  Last  winter 
I  was  asked  by  a  certain  American  gentle- 
man whether  there  was  any  danger  for  the 
future  of  American-Japanese  friendship, 
when  I  did  my  best  to  explain  the  situation. 
If  the  United  States  should  take  such  a  step 
as  would  endanger  the  independence  of 
China,  Japan  could  not,  of  course,  look  on 
idly;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  United  States 
will  never  do  anything  of  the  kind.  There- 
fore there  is  no  fear  of  the  American-Japan- 
ese friendship  being  in  any  way  threatened. 
As  I  understand  them,  the  salient  .points 
brought  out  in  my  interview  with  Premier 
Terauchi   are    these: 

First,  unless  the  German  menace  to  the 
Far  East  through  Russia  grows  considerably 
stronger  than  it  is  at  this  writing,  Jajian 
will  not  intervene  in  Siberia  except  with  the 
warm  approval  and  with  the  assurance  of 
the  economic  support  of  all  her  allies.  The 
advice  of  caution  given  by  the  Japanese 
Ambassador  to  Petrograd.  who  has  just  come 
out  of  Russia,  strengthens  the  party  which 
is  for  extreme  prudence  in  the  question  of 
intervention. 

Second,  if  Japan  does  intervene,  she  would 
prefer  to  have  no  foreign  troops  co-operating 
except,  perhaps,  small  detachments  of  Chinese, 
although  she  would  consent  to  Allied  co- 
operation if  the  Allies  insist.  But  she  would 
want,  and  would  need,  generous  assistance 
in  the  form  of  munitions  and  money  from 
Great   Britain   and   America. 

Third,  if  Japan  does  intervene,  she  will 
have  no  intention  of  going  beyond  a  limited 
objective,  probably  Irkutsk,  which  she  would 
approach  over  both  the  Siberian  and  Amur 
Railways.  Japan,  in  short,  has  no  desire 
to  meet  the  organized  armed   forces  of  Ger- 
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DUPLEX  TYPE 

YOU  can   have  a  two-car   garage  like  this,  either  all- 
metal  or  metal-clad,  as  desired. 
There  is  ample  room   for  two  large  cars,  work-bench,  oil- 
tank,  etc.,  with  plenty  of  room  left  over  to  tinker  around 
the  car. 

As  with  the  single-car  garages,  the  Duplex  comes  in  inter- 
locking, standard  sections,  with  every  part  made  to  fit 
easily  and  snugly  in  position. 

Pedlar's  "Perfect"  All-Metal  or  Metal-Clad  Garages  pre- 
sent the  ideal  combination  of  Economy  with  Beauty  and 
Durability.  They  are  fire-proof  and  weather-tight,  and 
fit  in  well  with  the  very  best  surroundings  in  city  or 
country. 

Write   ui  for  particulars  of  the  complete  range. 
Aslr  for   Garage  Booklet   '    ||  y     " 

THE  PEDLAR  PEOPLE  Limited 

(Established    1861) 

Executive   Offices  and   Factories:    OSHAWA,  ONT. 

Branches  :    Ottawa,  Toronto,  London,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver. 


Peerless  "Ford"  Starter 

Start  Your  Ford 
from  the  Seat 


Just  a  quick,  straight  pull  of  ten   inches  and 
your  engine  is  running. 


Costs 
Only 


$22.^ 


Foot  Primer 
Included 


Constructed  of  steel  drop  forgings.  Simple  to 
instal.  No  holes  to  drill  or  unsightly  mechan- 
ism to  disfigure  ycur  car.  Nothing  to  get 
out    of   order. 

If  there  is  not  a  Peerless  Agent 
near  you,  write  us  direct  for  illus- 
trated folder  and  agency  proposition. 

THE  MORGAN  SALES  CO. 

415  Yonge   Street,  Toronto,   Ont. 


OTTAWA  LADIES  COLLEGE  SSeSUaiSS 

NEW  FIREPROOF  BUILDING 
Academic    work    up    to   the  first  year  University.     Music,  Art  and 
Handicraft,  Household  Arts.'Physical  Culture,  Etc.      Ample  erounds 

The  Capital  offers  exceptional  advantages 

J.0WC  HUMILrNEPPBrAt.<!  D.D..  Pre...     JAS.  W.  ROBERTSON.  LL.D..  C.M.G..  Chairman  of  Board 
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How  the  Submarine 
Can  Be  Beaten 


Luncheon  Delicacies 
for  Warmer  Days 

SWIFT'S  BAKED  LUNCHEON  LOAF 
is  made  of  choice  selected   meats,   care- 
fully  prepared   and    spiced   so   delicately 
that  it  appeals  at  once  to  the 
most    discriminating   taste. 
We  know  you  will  like  it. 

Why  not  use  this    and    other 

Swift's 

Cooked  Meat 

Delicacies 

this  Summer?   It  makes  it  so  easy 
on  hot  days.      No  fuss,  no  worry. 

READY     TO     EAT 

NO    COOKING 

NO     HEAT 

Your  grocer  or  butcher  has  them, 
or  can  easily  get   them  for  you. 

Swift  Canadian  Co. 

Limited 
Toronto  Winnipeg  Edmonton 


Swift's 

Premium 

Cooked  H'.Tii 

Premium 

Minced  Specialty 

New  England  Style 
Cooked  Specialty 

Baked  Ham* 

Ashland 

Cooked  Specialty 

Jellied  Beef  Tongue 

Jellied  Pork  Tongue 

Jellied  Beef 


many,  for  which  she  has  a  wholesome  respect. 
Despite  the  possible  wording  of  her  explana- 
tions, her  intervention  would  be  undertaken 
almost  solely  to  stop  the  spread  of  anarchy 
and  German  intrigue  toward  the  Far  East; 
that  is,  it  would  be  purely  a  measure  of 
national  self-defense  for  Japan.  Thus  it 
would  probably  have  very  little  effect  toward 
relieving  the  pressure  of  German  arms  on 
the  west  front. 

Fourth,  Japan  is  much  exercised  over  the 
definition  of  her  future  relations  with  Russia 
and  Germany.  Her  present  relations  with 
Russia  are  handicapped  by  great  lack  of 
understanding  on   the   part   of  Japan 

America,  on  the  other  hand,  has  helped  to 
give  Japan  a  better  understanding  of  Russia 
than  Japan  was  apparently  able  to  get  for 
herself.  Unquestionably,  the  United  States, 
for  all  the  misconceptions  nursed  by  it* 
tories,  has  understood  radical  Russia  better 
than  any  other  ally  of  Russia.  Moreover, 
America's  views  are  having  great  weight  with 
Japan.  There  is  an  unmistakable  and  highly 
interesting  drift  in  Japanese  official  opinion 
to-day.  This  is  an  inclination  toward  the 
view  that  the  value  of  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance  has  been  nearly  exhausted  by  Japan, 


Solution  of  American  Inventor- 
Grave  Peril  Shown 


-Our 


and  that  a  more  valuable  ally  for  the  Island 
Empire  will  be  Germany  or  America.  In 
other  words,  for  her  own  peculiar  purposes 
Japan  is  inclining  to  consider  both  Germany 
and  America  greater  Powers  than  Great 
Britain.  The  Japanese  seem  to  feel  that 
England  will  be  so  exhausted  by  the  war  and 
so  engrossed  with  making  good  the  economic 
drain  on  her  own  resources  that  she  will  have 
little  support  to  lend  Japan's  programme  in 
the  Far  East.  There  is  also  an  opinion  that 
the  British  Empire  will  break  into  a  flexible 
group  of  nations  after  the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  Japan  is  impressed  by 
the  growing  military  and  economic  power  of 
the  United  States,  although  she  does  make 
a   proper   discount   for   the   usual    American 

As  for  Germany,  Japan  is  feeling  that  the 
war  will  probably  leave  the  Germans  in  a 
position  of  great  strength,  and  that  this 
strength  will  seek  development  either  through 
central  Asia  toward  India  or  through  Siberia 
toward  the  Far  East.  Japan  fears  Germany, 
and  this  means  that  she  would  be  inclined  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  Germany  for  her 
own  protection  unless  she  believed  that  it 
would  benefit  her  more  to  ally  herself  with 
another   Power. 
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^IMON  LAKE,  an  American  inventor  who 
^  has  been  a  real  factor  in  the  perfecting  of 
submarine  construction,  writes  an  article  in 
MeClure's  Magazine  on  the  submarine  situa- 
tion in  which  he  submits,  first,  a  suggestion 
for  meeting  and  defeating  the  menace;  and, 
second,  the  rather  alarming  point  that  the 
German  use  of  the  submarine  is  only  in  the 
earliest  stages  and  that,  if  the  war  goes  on 
long  enough  the  Teutons  will  soon  be  using 
bubmersible  battleships.  Mr.  Lake's  reputa- 
tion is  so  high  and  his  knowledge  of  sub- 
marines so  extensive  that  great  weight  must 
be  attached  to  what  he  says.  The  two  main 
points  are  developed  as  follows: 

When  the  Germans  sent  the  Deutchland 
through  the  most  tormidable  blockade  the 
world  has  ever  known,  she  taught  us  how  to 
cope  with  the  U-boats  in  the  one  safe,  sure 
way.  And  we  have  not  learned  the  lesson! 
Is  it  not  clear  that  only  the  submarine  is  a 
match  for  the  submarine?  Build  Deutsch- 
lands,  hundreds  of  them — that  is  the  cheapest, 
simplest  and  surest  solution  of  the  submarine 
problem;  the  one  infallible  way  of  pouring 
into  Liverpool  and  Havre  a  stream  of  wheat, 
food  and  steel  that  cannot  be  interrupted  by 
the  torpedo. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  a  properly  con- 
structed submarine  freighter  is  safer  than 
an  ordinary  surface  liner.  Every  submarine 
is  submerged  by  the  simple  expedient  of  ad- 
mitting sea  water  into  large  tanks.  No  less 
than  sixty  tons  of  water  rush  into  the  tanks 
in  a  minute.  When  the  vessel  is  to  rise  again, 
that  water  is  blown  out  by  compressed  air. 
The  selfsame  expedient  would  keep  her  afloat 
in  circumstances  that  would  spell  disaster  to 
a  surface  liner.  If  a  submarine  cargo-carrier 
were  to  collide,  Titanic-like,  with  an  ice- 
berg, if  her  bottom  were  ripped  open,  her 
compressed  air  system  would  still  save  her; 
for  the  inrushing  water  would  be  pressed  out 
as  fast  as  it  entered.  This  is  no  wild  theory. 
Some  of  our  battleships  are  thus  protected 
against  torpedo  attack. 

Suppose  that  submarine  cargo-carriers  were 
plying  regularly  between  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca. A  thinking  man  may  ask:  How  can  they 
be  distinguished  from  German  U-boats?  Will 
they  not  run  the  risk  of  being  shelled  by 
armed  merchantmen  and  patrol  boats,  and 
above  all,  by  the  convoys  of  our  troop  ships? 

The  Commander  of  an  American  submarine 
cargo-carrier  has  no  reason  to  submerge. 
On  the  horizon  he  sees  the  smoke  of  a  ship. 
It  must  be  a  badge  of  friendship;  for  not  a 
single  German  surface  ship  is  to  be  found 
on  the  high  seas.  In  every  instance  he  sees 
the  other  ship  first.  He  is  invisible;  his  hull 
lies  below  the  horizon  of  the  other  captain's. 
While  his  wireless  masts  and  his  lookout, 
located  in  a  mottled  cage,  extend  above  that 
horizon,  they  can  hardly  be  detected  at  a  dis- 
tance of  four  miles. 

If  I  were  in  command  of  a  transport  fleet 
and  I  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  cargo-carry- 
ing submarine  in  the  offing,  I  would  immedi- 
ately send  out  a  wireless  call  in  a  secret  code 
to  find  out  who  she  is.  If  I  received  a  satis- 
factory answer  and  I  saw  that  she  was  pur- 
suing her  course,  I  would  pursue  mine;  but 
I  would  make  assurance  doubly  sure  by  send- 
ing out  a  scout  or  a  destroyer  to  verify  her 
information.  If  I  were  the  commander  of  the 
submarine  cargo-carrier,  I  would  change  my 
course  entirely  and  keep  out  of  sight.  There 
is  no  particular  reason  for  gossiping  on  the 
high  seas,  especially  in  time  of  war. 

Criticize  this  plan  of  foiling  the  U-boats  as 
much  as  you  please.  I  have  only  to  reply: 
The  Dcutschland  proved  that  it  is  faultless. 

We  must  build  submarine  freighters  so  as 
not  to  be  compelled  to  sign  a  compromise  peace 
against  our  will.  Germany  need  not  destroy 
all  sea-borne  commerce;  she  has  only 
to  hamper  the   Allies  in   obtaining  supplies. 
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"Ideal"  Lawn  Fence 
Gates  and  Flower  Bed 
Guards 


Freight-Paid  Prices 


Below  we  give  freight-paid  prices  to 
any  station  (except  electric  i  in  Old 
Ontario  on  orders  of  $15.00  or  over. 
Prices  for  New  Ontario  quoted  on 
request. 

Quebec  and  Maritime  Provinces 
We  have  opened  a  warehouse  and 
office  at.  Montreal  to  handle  Eastern 
shipments  and  correspondence.  Ask 
our  branch,  14  Place  Royale,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  for  "Ideal"  prices,  freight 
paid  to  any  station  in  Canada,  east  of 
Montreal. 

Style  No.  278  "Ideal"  Lawn  Fence 

I'nrights  No.  9,  crimped,  securely 
held  in  place  by  two  No.  13  gauge 
horizontal  galvanized  wires  twisted 
together.  Uprights  2%"  apart,  hori- 
zontals 6"  apart. 


to   your    nearest 
station 


Style  278  "Ideal"  Lawn  Fence 


Style  225  "Ideal"  Lawn  Fence 

Style  No.  225  "Ideal"  Lawn  Fence 

Made  throughout  of  No.  9  hard 
steel  galvanized  wire.  All  wires 
being  crimped,  interlaced  and 
locked  with  each  other  so  they  can- 
not slip.  Uprights  2%  inches 
apart,  horizontals  6  inches  apart, 
supplied  in  any  length  roll  wanted. 

Price  per  running  foot 

Galv'd  and 
Height  Galv'd  Painted 

36  inch  13  cents  14  cents 
42  inch  15  cents  15  cents 
48  inch       16%   cents       17%   cents 


Price  per  running  foot 
Height  Galvanized     Galvan'd  and  Painted 

36  inch  10  cents  11  cents 

42  inch  11  cents  12  cents 

48  inch  12  cents  13  cents 

Style  No.  138,  "Ideal"  Lawn  Fence 

Similar  in  construction  to  style  No.  278,  but  made 
with  pickets  1%"  apart  at  bottom. 

Price  per  running  foot 
Height  Galvanized     Galvan'd  and  Painted 

36  inch  14  cents  15      cents 

42  inch  15  cents  16%  cents 

48  inch  16  cents  17%  cents 


llaiiHUMM«llMI>«U«ll«U«UMi«il 


"Ideal" 

Lawn  Gates 

With  filling  to  match  any  style 

"Ideal" 

Lawn  Fence. 

Height 

Length 

48-in.     42-in.      36-in. 

3      feet  long 

$3.25      $3.15      $3.10 

3%  feet  long 

3.50        3.25        3.15 

4      feet  long 

3.75        3.50        3.25 

10      feet  long 

7.00         6.75         6.50 

12      feet  long 

8.00         7.75         7.50 

13      feet  long 

8.25        8.00        7.75 

14      feet  long 

8.50         8.25         8.00 

For   Scroll   T 

sp   Gates   less   than   6 

feet  long,  add  50  cents  to  above  same 
size  plain 

For  Scroll  Top  Gates,  6  feet  and 
over,  add  $1.00  to  above  same  size 
plain. 


'Ideal"  Flower  Bed  Guard 

"Ideal"  Flower  Bed  Guard 

Design  and  construction  corres- 
pond with  the  style  numbers  of 
"Ideal"  Lawn  Fence. 

Price  per  running  foot 
Style  No.  225  Galv'd  and 

Height  Galv'd  Painted 

12  inch  7  cents  8  cents 

18  inch  8  cents  9  cents 


Place  Your  Order  At  Once 

"Ideal  Lawn  Fence  and  Flower 
Bed  Guards  will  be  supplied  in  any 
style  and  length  of  roll  wanted.  If 
a  more  complete  description  of 
gates  and  fence  is  desired,  send 
for  free  catalogue.  Remit  by  Bank 
Draft,  Post  Office  Order  or  Express 
Money  Order. 


Style  138  "Ideal"  Lawn  Fence 


The  McGregor-Banwell  Fence  Co.,  Limited 

WALKERVILLE,  ONTARIO 
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We  Need  Your  Spare  Time 

Let  us  show  you  the  way  to  increase  your  income  to  any  extent  you  desire.     If  your  present 

salary    isn't   quite  sufficient   to   take   care   of    "extra   summer   needs,"   our   plan    will   provide 

the  money   for   them.      It  will   also    furnish   the   funds   for   vacation   expenses. 

The   best  part  of  our  money-making   plan    is.   no   time   is   needed,   only    what   you   can   spare 

from  your  regular  employment.     It  interferes   in   no  way  with  business  or  pleasure,  but  fits 

in   as   a    "money   maker"    into    spare-time   momenta.      Work    it   an    hour    now    and   then    and 

the   cash   results    will   surprise   you. 

Now    is   just   the   time   to   start— the   days    are    long— and    are    getting    longer.      Turn    your 

evenings   and    spare   time    into   cash   by   becoming   our  district   representative. 

Full   particulars,  without  obligation,  free  on   request. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Limited 

143-153  University  Avenue  -  -  TORONTO,  CAN. 


Let  us  not  be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity by  the  recent  favorable  reports  of  Sir 
Eric  Geddes.  Although  the  sinkings  were 
fewer  in  the  autumn  of  1917  than  ever  before. 
Sir  Eric  warns  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  assuming  that 
the  U-boat  has  been  vanquished.  He  was  con- 
strained to  admit  that  Great  Britain  was  not 
able  to  build  ships  as  fast  as  they  were  sunk, 
or  even  to  destroy  German  U-boats  as  fast 
as  they  were  launched.  He  struck  at  the  very 
core  of  the  problem  when  he  told  Parliament: 
"The  Germans  are  building  submarines  faster 
than  they  have  hitherto  done,  and  they  have 
not  yet  attained  their  maximum  strength.  It 
appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  submarine 
warfare  is  becoming  a  test  of  determination 
and  ingenuity  between  the  two  contending 
forces." 

The  possibilities  of  the  future  are  always 
revealed  in  the  past.  The  old  "horseless" 
carriage  was  the  chrysalis  of  the  modern 
automobile.  From  Fulton's  old  Claremont  the 
Lusitania  was  descended.  Originally,  the 
submarine  was  a  small,  low  ship,  accompanied 
by  a  parent  vessel.  Now  she  is  a  large,  fast 
vessel  with  some  of  the  attributes  of  a 
cruiser.  In  addition,  she  has  the  power  of 
hiding  when  in  danger  of  attack. 
What  next? 

Von  Tirpitz  himself  supplied  the  answer.  I 
met  him  and  talked  submarines  with  him  while 
I  was  negotiating  my  Krupp  engagement.  At 
that  time  there  was  no  thought  of  war  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  United  States.  I  felt 
no  hesitation  in  laying  before  him  the  plans 
of  two  submarines.  One  of  them  I  called  the 
"defensive"  type;  it  was  not  essentially  differ- 
ent from  the  vessels  that  I  have  since  built  for 
the  United  States  Navy.  The  other  I  called 
the  "offensive"  type.  Von  Tirpitz  brushed 
the  defensive  type  aside  at  once.  Spreading 
out  the  blueprints  of  the  other  for  closer  ex- 
amination he  said: 

"This  is  the  only  vessel  that  we  need  to 
consider;  this  is  the  type  that  we  must  ulti- 
mately build." 

What  were  its  distinguishing  features?  An 
armored  conning  tower  and  rapid-fire  guns 
within  that  could  be  loaded  below  water.  In 
an  action  only  the  armored  tower  would  pro- 
trude above  the  water.  Slight  protection  was 
provided  for  the  upper  deck;  the  overlying 
water  was  as  good  as  so  much  steel.  It  is  no 
more  necessary  to  armor  the  entire  upper  deck 
of  such  a  submarine  than  it  is  to  armor  the 
bottom  of  a  battleship. 

That  offensive  submarine  has  not  yet  been 
built.  If  the  war  lasts  long  enough,  she  will 
be  launched  by  the  Germans.  She  is  the  next 
step  in  the  evolution  of  the  submarine.  When 
she  arrives,  will  we  try  futilely  to  sink  her 
with  armored  cruisers,  just  as  we  have  futilely 
tried  to  destroy  her  predecessors  with  armed 
patrol  boats  and  torpedo-boat  destroyers?  Or 
will  we  evade  her  by  sensibly  taking  refuge 
beneath  the  water  in  a  submersible  freighter, 
when  she  heaves  in  sight?  The  history  of  the 
war  on  the  high  seas  supplies  but  one  answer. 


The  next  issue  (July)  will  contain 
two  articles  on  the  most  important 
Imperial  problems: 

"Pocketing   Our   Imperial    Pride" 
By    H.   G.  Wells. 

"Canada's  Place  in   the  Empire" 
By  Prof.  Kennedy. 


The  Pawns  Count 

Continued  from  page  51 

date,"  Fischer  suggested  boldly.    "What 
about  it?    It  isn't  too  late." 

"Nothing  doing,  sir,"  was  the  firm 
reply.  "Theodore  Hastings  may  not  be 
exactly  my  type  of  man,  but  I  am  not 
out  to  see  him  cornered  like  that,  and  be- 
sides, to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  Mr. 
Fischer,"  he  added,  pausing  at  the  door, 
"when  I  stand  for  the  Presidency,  I  want 
to  do  so  not  on  the  nomination  of  you  or 
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California  Fhitt 

Gu 


■"THE    choicest,     juiciest,    most    luscious 
fruits    flavor   the   finest  pure   chicle 
to  make  Adams  California  Fruit  Chewing 
Gum  a   real   treat 

If  you  value  quality,  even  in  so  modest- 
priced  a  confection,  make  sure  you  get 
ADAMS. 

Prominently  displayed  in  stores  everywhere 
Also  ADAMS   (the   original)  TUTTI    FRUTTI  GUM 


ADAMS 

Pure  Chewing  Gum 
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your  friends,  or  any  underground  schem- 
ers. I  want  the  support  of  the  real  Ameri- 
can citizen.  I  want  to  be  free  from  all 
outside  ties  and  obligations.  I  want  to 
stand  for  America,  and  America  only. 
I  not  only  want  to  be  President,  you  see, 
but  I  want  to  be  the  chosen  President 
of  the  right  sort  of  people.  .  .  I  am 
going  to  ask  you  to  excuse  me  to  the 
ladies  and  our  host,  Mr.  Fischer,"  he 
concluded,  holding  out  his  hand.  "I  had 
a  note  asking  me  to  visit  the  Chief  At- 
torney, which  I  only  received  on  my  way 
here.  I  have  an  idea  that  it  is  about 
this  Roughton  business." 

FISCHER  returned  to  the  others  alone. 
Hastings  was  clearly  disturbed  at  his 
guest's  departure.  His  friend  and  .sup- 
porter, however,  affected  to  treat  it  light- 
ly. 

"Joyce  is  like  all  these  lawyers,'  he 
declared.  "He  is  simply  waiting  to  see 
which  way  the  wind  blows.  I  have  come 
across  them  many  times.  They  like  to 
wait  till  parties  are  evenly  balanced,  till 
their  support  makes  all  the  difference, 
and  clinch  their  bargain  then." 

"I  should  have  said,"  Pamela  remark- 
ed, "that  Mr.  Joyce  was  a  man  above  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"Every  man  has  his  price  and  his  weak 
spot,"  her  uncle  observed  didactically. 
"Joyce's  price  is  the  Presidency.  His 
weak  spot  is  popular  adulation.  I  agree 
with  Fischer.  He  will  probably  join  us 
later.  .     ." 

Mr.  Hastings  was  summoned  to  the 
telephone  a  moment  or  two  later.  Mrs. 
Hastings  sat  down  to  write  a  note,  and 
Pamela  moved  her  place  over  to  Fischer's 
side.  His  face  brightened  at  her  spon- 
taneous movement.  She  shook  her  head, 
however,  at  the  little  compliment  with 
which  he  welcomed  her. 

"This  afternoon,"  she  said  softly,  "I 
met  Mr.  Lutchester." 

"Is  he  back  in  New  York?"  Fischer 
asked,  frowning. 

Pamela  nodded. 

"He  told  me  something  which  I  feel 
inclined  to  tell  you,"  she  continued,  glanc- 
ing into  her  companion's  haggard  face 
with  a  gleam  of  sympathy  in  her  eyes. 
"You'll  probably  see  it  in  the  newspapers 
to-morrow  morning.  Governor  Roughton's 
resignation  was  compulsory.  He  is  under 
arrest." 

"For  negligence?" 

"For  participation,"  was  the  grave  re- 
ply. "Mr.  Lutchester  has  been  down  to — 
the  city  where  these  things  took  place. 
He  only  got  back  late  this  afternoon." 

"Lutchester  again!"  Fischer  muttered. 

"You  see,  it's  rather  in  his  line,"  Pame- 
la reminded  him.  "He  is  over  here  to 
superintend  the  production  of  munitions 
from  the  factories  which  are  working  for 
the  British  Government." 

"He  is  over  here  as  a  sort  of  general 
mischief-maker!"  Fischer  exclaimed 
fiercely.  "Do  I  understand  that  he  has 
been  down  in  Winnisimmet?" 

Pamela  nodded. 

"He  went  down  with  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  New  York  police." 

She  turned  away,  but  Fischer  caught 
at  her  wrist. 

"You  know  more  than  this!"  he  cried 
hoarsely. 

The  agony  in  the  man's  face  and  tone 
touched  her.  After  all,  he  was  fighting 
for  the  great  things.  There  was  nothing 
mean  about  Fischer,  nothing  selfish  about 
his  lying  and  his  crimes. 

"I  have  told  you  all  that  I  can,"  she 
whispered,  "but  if  you  hurried  you  could 
catch  the  New  York  to-night — and  I  think 
I  should  advise  you  to  go." 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

FISCHER,  on  leaving  his  unsuccessful 
dinner-party,  drove  direct  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Max  H.  Bookam,  in  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  butler  who  admitted  him 
looked  a  little  blank  at  his  inquiry. 

"Mr.  Bookam  was  expected  home  yes- 
terday, sir,"  he  announced.  "He  has  not 
arrived,  however." 

"Has  there  been  any  telegram  from 
him? — any  news  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
non-return?"  Fischer  persisted. 

"I  believe  that  Mr.  Kaye,  his  secretary, 
has  some  information,  sir,"  the  man  ad- 
mitted. "Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see 
him." 

Fischer  did  not  hesitate,  and  was  con- 
ducted at  once  to  the  study  in  which  Mr. 
Bookam  was  wont  to  indulge  in  various 
nefarious  Stock  Exchange  adventures. 
The  room  was  occupied  on  this  occasion 
by  a  dejected-looking  young  man,  with 
pasty  face  and  gold  spectacles.  The 
apartment,  as  Fischer  was  quick  to  notice, 
showed  signs  of  a  strange  disorder. 

"Where's  Mr.  Bookam?"  he  asked 
quickly. 

The  young  man  walked  to  the  door, 
shook  it  to  be  sure  that  it  was  closed, 
and  came  back  again.  His  tone  was 
ominous,  almost  dramatic. 

"In  the  State  gaol  at  Winnisimmet, 
sir,"  he  announced. 

"What  for?"  Fischer  demanded,  breath- 
ing a  little  thickly. 

"I  have  no  certain  information,"  the 
secretary  replied,  with  a  non-committal 
air.  "All  I  know  is  that  I  had  a  long 
distance  telephone  to  burn  certain  docu- 
ments, but  before  I  could  do  so  the  room 
and  the  house  were  searched  by  New  York 
detectives,  whose  warrant  it  was  useless 
to  resist." 

"But  what's  the  charge  against  Mr. 
Bookam?" 

"It's  something  to  do  with  the  disasters 
in  Winnisimmet,"  the  young  man  con- 
fided. "The  Governor  of  the  State,  who 
is  Mr.  Bookam's  cousin,  is  in  the  same 
trouble.  .  .  Better  sit  down  a  mo- 
ment, sir.     You're  looking  white." 

Mr.  Fischer  threw  himself  into  an  easy 
chair.  He  felt  like  a  man  who  has  built 
a  mighty  piece  of  machinery,  has  set  it 
swinging  through  space,  and  watches  now 
its  imminent  collapse;  watches  some  tiny 
but  ghastly  flaw,  pregnant  with  disaster, 
growing  wider  and  wider  before  his  eyes. 

"What  papers  did  the  police  take  away 
with  them?"  he  asked. 

"There  wasn't  very  much  for  them," 
the  secretary  replied.  "There  was  a  list 
of  the  names  of  the  proposed  organization 
which,  owing  to  your  very  wise  inter- 
vention, was  never  formed.  There  was 
a  list  of  factories  throughout  the  United 
States  in  which  munitions  are  being  made, 
with  a  black  mark  against  those  holding 
the  most  important  contracts.  And  there 
was  a  letter  from  Governor  Roughton." 

"Mr.  Bookam  hasn't  drawn  any  cheques 
lately  for  large  amounts?"  Fischer  in- 
quired eagerly. 

"There  are  three  in  his  private  cheque- 
book, sir,  the  counterfoils  of  which  are 
not  filled  in,"  was  the  somewhat  dreary 
admission. 

Fischer  groaned  as  he  received  the 
news. 

"Have  you  any  idea  about  those 
cheques?"  he  demanded. 

"I  am  afraid,"  the  other  acknowledged, 
"that  Mr.  Bookam  was  not  very  discreet. 
I  reminded  him  of  your  advice — that  the 
money  should  be  passed  through  Sullivan 
— but  he  didn't  seem  to  think  it  worth 
while." 


"Look  here,  let  me  know  the  worst  at 
once,"  Fischer  insisted.  "Do  you  believe 
that  any  one  of  those  cheques  was  made 
payable  to  any  of  the  men  who  are  under 
arrest  in  Winnisimmet?" 

"I  am  afraid,"  the  secretary  declared 
sadly,  "that  the  proceeds  of  one  were 
found  on  the  person  of  Ed.  Swindles 
intact." 

Fischer  sat  for  a  moment  with  his  head 
buried  in  his  hands.  "That  any  man 
could  have  been  such  a  fool.  An  organi- 
zation would  have  been  a  thousand  times 
safer.  Max  Bookam  was  only  a  very 
worthy  and  industrious  clothing  manu- 
facturer, with  an  intense  love  for  the 
Fatherland  and  a  great  veneration  for  all 
her  institutions.  What  he  had  done,  he 
had  done  whole-heartedly  but  foolishly. 
He  was  a  man  who  should  never  have  been 
trusted  for  a  moment  in  the  game.  After 
all,  the  pawns  count.     .     .     ."  . 

FISCHER  took  his  leave  and  reached 
his  hotel  a  little  before  midnight. 
Already  he  had  begun  to  look  over  his 
shoulder  in  the  street.  He  found  his 
rooms  empty  with  a  sense  of  relief,  mar- 
red by  one  little  disappointment.  Nikasti 
was  to  have  been  there  to  bid  him  fare- 
well— Nikasti  on  his  way  back  to  Japan. 
He  ascertained  from  the  office  of  the  hotel 
that  there  had  been  no  telephone  mes- 
sage or  caller.  Then  he  turned  to  his 
correspondence,  some  presentiment  al- 
ready clutching  at  his  strained  nerves. 
There  was  a  letter  in  a  large  envelope, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  pile,  addressed  to 
him  in  Nikasti's  fine  handwriting.  He 
tore  open  the  envelope,  and  slow  horror 
seized  him  as  he  realized  its  contents. 
A  long  photograph  unrolled  itself  before 
his  eyes.  The  first  few  words  brought 
confusion  and  horror  to  his  senses.  His 
brain  reeled.  This  was  defeat,  indeed! 
It  was  a  photograph  of  that  other  auto- 
graph letter.  The  one  which  he  had  given 
to  Nikasti  to  carry  to  Japan  lay — gross 
sacrilege! — about  him  in  small  pieces. 
There  was  no  other  line,  no  message, 
nothing  but  this  damning  proof  of  his 
duplicity.     .     . 

A  kind  of  mental  torture  seized  him. 
He  fought  like  a  caged  man  for  some  way 
out.  Every  sort  of  explanation  occurred 
to  him  only  to  be  rejected,  every  sort  of 
subterfuge,  only  to  be  cast  aside  with  a 
kind  of  ghastly  contempt.  He  felt 
suddenly  stripped  bare.  His  tongue 
could  serve  him  no  more.  He  snatched 
at  the  telephone  receiver  and  rang  up  the 
number  for  which  he  searched  eagerly 
through  the  book. 

"Is  that  the  dock  office  of  the  American 
Steamship  Company?"  he  asked. 

"Yes." 

"What  time  will  the  New  York  sail?" 

"In  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Who's 
speaking?" 

"Mr.  Oscar  Fischer.  Keep  anything 
you  have  for  me." 

He  threw  down  the  receiver  for  fear 
of  a  refusal,  packed  a  few  things  feverish- 
ly, in  a  dressing-bag,  dashed  the  rest  of 
his  correspondence  into  his  pocket,  and 
with  the  bag  in  one  hand,  and  an  over- 
coat over  the  other  arm,  he  hastened  out 
into  the  street.  He  was  obliged  at  first 
to  board  a  street  car.  Afterwards  he 
found  a  taxi-cab,  and  drove  under  the 
great  wooden  shed  as  the  last  siren  was 
blowing.  He  hurried  up  the  gangway,  a 
grim,  remorseful  figure,  a  sense  of  defeat 
gnawing  at  his  heart,  a  bitter,  haunting 
fear  still  with  him  even  when,  with  a 
shriek  of  the  tugs,  the  great  steamer 
swung  into  the  river.  He  was  leaving 
for  ever  the  work  to  which  he  had  given 
so  much  of  his  life,  leaving  it  a  fugitive 
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THE 

BOOKKEEPERS' 

PEN 

The  original  bookkeepers' 
and  clerks'  pen.  Holds  a 
large  supply  of  ink,  and 
makes  a  fine  clear  line 
that  does  not  require  blot- 
ting. 

An  excellent  pen  for  ac- 
countants. 

No.  369 

A  fine 
large  point 
that  gives 
free,  firm  ac- 
tion, a  good  pen  for 
rapid  and  accurate 
figure  work.  No  blotter 
needed. 

No.  556 

A  n  o  t  her 
special 
pen  —  fine, 
smooth  pointed. 
Accountants,  entry 
c  1  e  r  ks,  bookkeepers, 
find  this  a  splendidly  ser- 
viceable pen  for  general 
use. 

There  is  an  Esterbrook 
Pen  for  every  use  —  for 
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and  dishonored.  The  blaze  of  lights,  the 
screaming  of  the  great  ferry-boats,  all 
the  triumphant,  brazen  noises  of  the 
mighty  city,  sounded  like  a  requiem  to 
him  as  in  the  darkest  part  of  the  pro- 
menade deck  he  leaned  over  the  railing 
and  nursed  his  agony,  the  supreme  agony 
of  an  ambitious  man — failure. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

"WHAT  has  become>"  Mrs-  Theodore 
'  »    Hastings  asked  her  niece  one  after- 
noon about  a  month  later,  "of  your  de- 
lightful friend,  Mr.  Lutchester?" 

Pamela  laid  down  her  book  and  looked 
across  at  her  aunt  with  wide-open  eyes. 

"Why,  I  thought  you  didn't  like  him, 
aunt?" 

"I  cannot  remember  saying  so,  my 
dear,"  Mrs.  Hastings  replied.  "I  had 
nothing  against  the  man  himself.  It  was 
simply  his  attitude  with  regard  to  some 
of  your  uncle's  plans,  of  which  we  dis- 
approved." 

Pamela  nodded.  They  were  seated  on 
the  piazza  of  the  Hastings'  country  house 
at  Manchester. 

"I  see!  .  .  .  And  uncle's  plans," 
she  went  on  reflectively,  "have  become  a 
little  changed,  haven't  they?" 

Mrs.  Hastings  coughed. 

"There  is  no  doubt,"  she  admitted, 
"that  your  Uncle  Theodore  was  inveigled 
into  supporting,  to  a  certain  extent,  a 
party  whose  leaders  have  shown  them- 
selves utterly  irresponsible.  The  moment 
these  horrible  things  began  to  come  out, 
however,  your  uncle  finally  cut  himself 
loose  from  them." 

"Very  wise  of  him,"  Pamela  murmured. 

"Who  could  have  believed,"  Mrs.  Hast- 
ings demanded,  "that  men  like  Oscar 
Fischer,  Max  Bookam  and  a  dozen  other 
well-known  and  prominent  millionaires, 
would  have  stooped  to  encourage  the  de- 
struction of  American  property  and  lives, 
simply  through  blind  devotion  to  the 
country  of  their  birth?  I  could  under- 
stand," she  went  on — "both  your  uncle 
and  I  perfectly  understood  that  their  sym- 
pathies were  German  rather  than  Eng- 
lish— but  we  shared  a  common  belief  that 
notwithstanding  this  they  were  Ameri- 
cans first  and  foremost.  It  was  in  this 
belief  that  your  uncle  was  led  into  tem- 
porary associations  with  them." 

"Bad  luck,"  Pamela  sighed.  "I  am 
afraid  it  hasn't  done  Uncle  Theodore  any 
good." 

Mrs.  Hastings  went  on  with  her  knit- 
ting for  a  moment. 

"My  child,"  she  said,  "it  has  probably 
imperilled,  if  it  has  not  completely  ruin- 
ed, one  of  the  great  hopes  which  your 
uncle  and  I  have  sometimes  entertained. 
We  are  both  of  us,  however,  quite  philo- 
sophical about  it.  Even  at  this  moment 
I  am  convinced  that  if  these  men  had  act- 
ed with  discretion,  and  been  content  to 
wield  political  influence  rather  than  to 
have  resorted  to  such  fanatical  means, 
they  would  have  represented  a  great  pow- 
er at  the  next  election.  As  things  are, 
I  admit  that  their  cause  is  lost  for  the 
time.  I  believe  that  your  uncle  is  con- 
templating an  early  visit  to  England. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  perhaps  he  has 
misunderstood  the  Allied  point  of  view, 
and  he  is  going  to  study  matters  at  first 
hand." 

Pamela  nodded. 

"I  think  he  is  very  wise,  aunt,"  she  de- 
clared. "I  quite  expect  that  he  will  come 
back  a  warm  advocate  of  the  Allies.  No 
one  would  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance  who 
went  to  the  country  here  on  the  other 
ticket." 

"I  believe  that  that  is  your  uncle's 
point  of  view,"  Mrs.  Hastings  assented. 
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"Why  don't  you  ask  Mr.  Lutchester  down 
for  a  couple  of  days?" 

"If  you  mean  it,  I  certainly  will," 
Pamela  agreed. 

"Quite  incidentally,"  her  aunt  con- 
tinued, "I  heard  the  nicest  possible  things 
about  him  in  Washington.  Lady  Ridling- 
shawe  told  me  that  the  Lutchesters  are 
one  of  the  oldest  families  in  England. 
He  is  a  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Worcester, 
and  is  extraordinarily  well  connected  in 
other  directions.  I  must  say  he  has  a 
I  distinguished  appearance.  A  well- 
bred  Englishman  is  so  different  from 
these  foreigners." 

1'ame'i  laid  down  her  book  and  drew 
riling  block  towards  her. 

"I'll  write  and  invite  him  down  at 
i,"  she  suggested. 

"Your  uncle  will  be  delighted,"  Mrs. 
Bastings  purred.     .     . 

I  UTCHESTER  received  his  invitation 
*-*  in  New  York  and  arrived  in  Manches- 
ter three  days  later.  Pamela  met  him  at 
the  station  with  a  couple  of  boatmen  by 
her  side. 

"If  you  don't  mind  sailing  home?"  she 
proposed.  "The  house  is  practically  on 
an  island,  and  the  tide  is  wrong  for  the 
waterway.  These  men  will  take  your 
luggage." 

They  walked  down  to  the  little  dock 
together.  Pamela  talked  all  the  time, 
but  Lutchester  was  curiously  tongue-tied. 

"You'll  find  Uncle  Theodore,  and  aunt, 
too,  most  amusing,"  she  confided.  "It  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  there  is  nothing 
uncle  regrets  so  much  as  his  temporary 
linking  up  with  Fischer  and  his  friends; 
in  fact,  he  is  going  to  Europe  almost  at 
once — I  am  convinced  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  give  him  an  excuse,  upon  his 
return,  for  blossoming  out  as  a  fervent 
supporter  of  the  Allies." 

"Are  you  going  too?"  Lutchester  in- 
quired. 

"Shall  I?  Well,  I  am  not  really  sure," 
she  declared,  as  they  reached  the  little 
wooden  dock.  "I  suppose  I  shall,  es- 
pecially if  I  can  find  something  to  do. 
I  may  even  turn  nurse." 

"You  will  be  able  to  find  plenty  to  do," 
he  assured  her.  "If  nothing  else  turns 
up,  you  can  help  me." 

They  stepped  on  to  the  yacht.  Pamela 
a  radiant  vision  in  white,  with  white  flan- 
nel skirt,  white  jersey  and  tam-o'-shanter, 
took  the  helm,  and  was  busy  for  a  few 
moments  getting  clear.  Afterwards  she 
leaned  back  amongst  the  cushions,  with 
Lutchester  by  her  side. 

"In  the  agitation  of  missing  that  buoy," 
he  reminded  her,  "you  forgot  to  answer 
my  last  suggestion." 

"Is  there  any  way  in  which  I  could 
help  you?"  she  asked. 

"You  can  help  me  in  the  greatest  of 
all  ways,"  he  replied  promptly.  "You 
can  give  me  just  that  help  which  only 
the  woman  who  cares  can  give  to  the  man 
who  cares  for  her,  and  if  that  isn't  ex- 
citing enough,"  he  went  on,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "well,  I  dare  say  I  can 
find  you  some  work  in  the  censor's  de- 
partment." 

"Isn't  censoring  a  little  dull?"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"Then  you  choose — " 

Her  hand  slipped  into  his.  A  little 
breeze  filled  their  sails  at  that  moment. 
The  wonderful  blue  water  of  the  bay 
sparkled  with  a  million  gleams  of  sun- 
shine. Lutchester  drew  a  great  breath 
of  content. 

"That's  aunt  on  the  landing-stage, 
watching  us  through  her  glasses,"  Pamela 
pointed  out.  making  a  feeble  attempt  to 
withdraw  her  hand. 


How  I  Improved  My 
Memory  In  One  Evening 

The  Amazing  Experience  of  Victor  Jones 


•(if  court*  I  place  you!    Mr.  Addison  Sims  of 

Seattle. 

•■If   l   remember  correctly — and  I  do  remain* 

irrectl]     Mr.  Burrougbes,  the  lumberman, 

Introduced    me   to  you   at   the   luncheon   of   the 

Seattle    Rotary    Club    three   years   ago   in   May. 

This  Is  a  pleasure  Indeed!     I' haven't  laid  eyes 

u  since  that  day.     How  is  the  grain  busl- 

nessl     And   how  did   that  amalgamation  work 

out  V 

The  assurance  of  this  speaker — In  the  crowd- 
eel    corridor  of   the    Bote]    Mr.Mpin — compelled 
me    to   turn   and   look   at   him,    though    I    must 
not    my    usual    habit    to    "listen    in" 
even    ii: 

"He  bj  David  M.  Roth,  the  most  famous 
memory  expert  in  the  United  states."  said  my 
friend  Kennedy,  answering  my  question  before 
ild  get  It  out.  "He  will  show  you  a  lot 
more  wonderful  things  than  that  before  the 
evening   Is   over." 

And   he  did. 

As  we  treat   late  Hie  banquet  room  the  toast 
r     was    Introducing    a    long    line    of    the 
guests   to   Mr.    Itoth.     I   got   In   line   and   when 
it    came    mi    turn.    Mr.    Rota    ticked.    "What  are 
your  initials.  Mr.  .tones,  and  your  business  con- 
phone  BumberT"  Why  he  asked 
this,   1    learned   later,   when   Be  picked  out  from 
rowd   the  SO  men   be  had  met   two  hours 
before  and  called  each  by  name  without  a  mis- 
take.     What     is    more,    he    named    each    man's 
business  and   telephone   number,   for  good   mea- 
sure. 

I  won't  tell  you  all  the  other  amazing  things 
this  man  did  except  to  tell  how  he  called  back, 
without  a  minute's  hesitation,  long  lists  of 
numbers.  Imnk  clearings,  prices,  lot  numb 
parcel  post  rates  and  anything  else  the  guests 
gave  him  in   rapid  order. 

When   I   met  Mr.   Itoth  again — which  you  may 
be  sure  1   did  the  first  chance  I  got— he  rather 
1    me  over  by  saying  in   his  quiet,   modest 
way  : 

"There  is  nothing  miraculous  about  my  re- 
membering anything  1  want  to  remember, 
whether  it  be  names,  races.  Bgores,  facts,  or 
something    I    have    read    in    a    magazine. 

"Tost  MM  do  this  juat  na  rnaiUi  aa  I  in.  Any 
one  with  an  average  mind  can  learn  quickly  to 
do  exactly  the  same  tilings  which  seem  SO 
miraculous    when    I    do    them. 

My  own  memory."  continued  Mr.  Itoth,  "was 
originally  very  faulty.  Yes  It  was— a  really 
poor  memory.  On  meeting  a  man  I  would  lose 
his  name  in  thirty  seconds,  while  now  there 
are  probably  10.000  men  and  women  In  the 
1'nited  States,  many  of  whom  I  have  met  but 
once,  whose  names  I  can  call  Instantly  on  meet- 
ing  them." 

■That  Is  all  right  for  you.  Mr.  Roth."  I  In- 
terrupted, "you  have  given  years  to  it.  But 
how   about   me?" 

"Mr.  Jones."  he  replied,  "I  can  teach  you  the 
secret  of  a  good  memory  in  one  evening.  This 
is  not  a  guess,  because  I  have  done  it  with 
thousands  of  pupils.  In  the  first  of  seven 
simple  lessons  which  I  have  prepared  for  home 
Study,  I  show  you  the  basic  principle  of  mv 
whole  svstem  and  you  will  find  it — not  hard 
work  as  vou  might  fear— but  just  like  playing 
a  fascinating  game.  I  will  prove  it  to  yon." 
He  didn't  have  to  prove  it.  His  Course  did  : 
I  got  it  the  very  next  day  from  his  publishers, 
the    Independent    Corporation. 

When  I  tackled  the  first  lesson.  I  suppose  I 
was  the  most  surprised  man  in  forty-eight 
states  to  find  that  I  had  learned  in  about  one 
hour — how  to  remember  a  list  of  one  hundred 
words  so  that  I  could  call  them  off  forward  and 
back   without   a   single   mistake. 

That  first  lesson  stuck.  And  so  did  the  other 
six. 

Read  this  letter  from  C.  Louis  Allen,  who  at 
32  vcars  is  president  of  a  million  dollar  cor- 
poration, the  Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company 
of  New  York,  makers  of  the  famous  fire  ex- 
tinguisher: 

"Now  that  the  Roth  Memory  Course  is 
finished.  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
have  enjoyed  the  study  of  this  most  fas- 
cinating subject.  Usually  these  courses 
involve  a  great  deal  of  drudgery,  but  this 
has  been  nothing  but  pure  pleasure  all  the 
way  through.  I  have  derived  much  benefit 
from  taking  the  course  of  Instruction  and 
feel  that  I  shall  continue  to  strengthen  my 
memorv.  That  is  the  best  part  of  It.  I 
shall  tie  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  recom- 
mend  your  work  to  my  friends." 


Mr.  Allen   didn't  put  It  a  bit   too  strong. 

The  Roth  Course  is  priceless !  I  can  abso- 
lutely count  on  my  memory  now.  I  can  call  the 
name  of  most  any  man  I  have  met  before — and 
I  am  getting  better  all  the  time.  I  can  re- 
member any  figures  I  wish  to  remember.  Tele- 
phone numbers  come  to  mind  Instantly,  once  I 
have  filed  them  by  Mr.  Roth's  easy  method. 
street  addresses  are  Just  as  easy. 

The  old  fear  of  forgetting  (you  know  what 
that  is)  has  vanished.  I  used  to  be  "scared 
stiff"  on  my  feet — because  I  wasn't  sure.  I 
couldn't    remember   what   I    wanted   to   say. 

Now  I  am  sure  of  myself,  and  confident,  and 
"easy  as  an  old  shoe"  when  I  get  on  my  feet 
at  the  club,  or  at  a  banquet,  or  in  a  business 
meeting,  or  In   any   social  gathering. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  It  all  Is 
that  I  have  become  a  good  conversationalist — 
and  I  used  to  be  as  silent  as  a  sphinx  when  I 
got  into  a  crowd  of  people   who   knew   things. 

Now  I  can  call  up  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
most  any  fact  I  want  right  at  the  Instant  I 
need  It  most.  I  used  to  think  a  "hair  trigger" 
memory  belonged  only  to  the  prodigy  and 
genius.  Now  I  see  that  every  man  of  us  has 
that  kind  of  a  memory  if  he  only  knows  how 
to   make   It   work    right. 

I  tell  you  It  Is  a  wonderful  thing,  after  grop- 
ing around  In  the  dark  for  so  many  years  to 
be  able  to  switch  the  big  searchlight  on  your 
mind  and  see  instantly  everything  you  want 
to  remember. 

This  Roth  Course  will  do  wonders  in  your 
office. 

Since  we  took  it  up  you  never  hear  any  one 
in  our  office  say  "I  guess"  or  "I  think  it  was 
about  so  much"  or  "I  forget  that  right  now" 
or  "I  can't  remember"  or  "I  must  look  up  his 
name."  Now  they  are  right  there  with  the 
answer— like  a  shot. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  "Multigraph"  Smith? 
Ileal  name  II.  Q.  Smith,  Division  Manager  of 
the  Multigraph  Sales  Company,  Ltd.,  in  Mon- 
treal. Here  Is  Just  a  bit  from  a  letter  of  his 
that   I   saw  last  week  : 

"Here   is  the  whole   thing  in   a   nutshell: 

Mr    Roth   has   a   most   remarkable  Memory 

Course.     It   is   simple,   and   easy   as   falling 

off   a    log.     Yet   with    one    hour   a    day   of 

practice,  anyone — I  don't  care  who  he  is— 

can   improve  his  Memory   100%   in   a   week 

and   1,000%  in   six   months." 

My  advice  to  vou  is  don't  wait  another 
minute.  Send  to  Independent  Corporation  for 
Mr.  Roth's  amazing  course  and  see  what  a 
wonderful  memory  you  have  got.  Your  divi- 
dends in  increased  earn<n<>  »™$)1£Uj0yEs""'' 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

So  confident  is  the  Independent  Corporation, 
the  publishers  of  the  Roth  Memory  Course,  that 
once  you  have  an  opportunity  to  see  In  your 
own  home  how  easy  it  is  to  double  yes.  triple 
your  memory  power  In  a  few  short  hours,  that 
they  are  willing  to  send  the  course  on  free 
examination. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely  mall  the  cou- 
pon or  write  a  letter  and  the  complete  course 
will  be  sent,  all  charges  prepaid,  at  once,  if 
vou  are  not  entirely  satisfied  send  it  back  any 
time  within  five  days  after  you  receive  it  and 
vou   will   owe  nothing. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased  as 
are  the  thousands  of  other  men  and  women  who 
have  used  the  course,  send  only  $5  in  full  pay- 
ment. You  take  no  risk  and  you  have  every- 
thing to  gain,  so  mail  the  coupon  now  before 
this  remarkable  offer  is  withdrawn. 

FREE   EXAMINATION   COUPON 

"jnlwen&mt  iforporation 

Division  of  Business  Education.  Dept.  36 
119  W.  40th  Street.  N.Y. 

Publishers  of  The  Independent,  "The  most 
satisfactory  War  Journal  in  America. 

Please  send  me  the  Roth  Memory  Course  of 
seven  lessons.  I  will  either  remail  the  course 
to  you  within  five  days  after  its  receipt  or 
send  you  $5. 

Name    

.4  ddress    
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"It  will  save  us  the  trouble,"  he  ob- 
served, resisting  her  effort,  "of  explana- 
tions." 

LUTCHESTER  found  his  host  and 
hostess  unexpectedly  friendly.  They 
even  accepted  with  cheerful  philosophy 
the  news  that  Lutchester's  work  in  Ameri- 
ca was  almost  finished  for  the  time,  and 
that  Pamela  was  to  accompany  him  to 
Europe  almost  immediately.  After  din- 
ner, when  the  two  men  were  left  at  tha 
table,  Hastings  became  almost  confiden- 
tial. 

"So  far  as  regards  the  sympathies  of 
this  country,  Mr.  Lutchester,"  he  said, 
"the  final  die  has  been  cast  within  the 
last  few  weeks.  There  has  always  been," 
he  proceeded,  "a  certain  irritation  exist- 
ing between  even  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Americans  and  your  country.  We  have 
fancied  so  often  that  you  have  adopted 
little  airs  of  superiority  towards  us,  and 
that  your  methods  of  stating  your  inten- 
tions have  not  always  taken  account  of 
our  own  little  weaknesses.  Then  America, 
you  know,  loves  a  good  fight,  and  the 
Germans  are  a  wonderful  military  people. 
They    were    fighting    like    giants    whilst 


you  in  England  were  still  slacking.  But 
it  is  Germany  herself,  or  rather  her  sons 
and  friends,  who  have  destroyed  her 
chances  for  her.  Fischer,  for  instance," 
he  went  on,  fingering  his  wineglass.  "I 
always  looked  upon  Oscar  Fischer  as  a 
brilliant  and  far-seeing  man.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  set  themselves  deliber- 
ately to  win  America  for  the  Germans.  A 
more  idiotic  bungle  than  he  has  made  of 
things  I  could  scarcely  conceive.  He  has 
reproduced  the  diplomatic  methods  which 
have  made  Germany  unpopular  through- 
out the  world.  He  has  tried  bullying, 
cajolery,  and  falsehood,  and  last  of  all 
he  has  plunged  into  crime.  No  German- 
American  will  henceforth  ever  have 
weight  in  the  counsels  of  this  country. 
I  do  not  mind  confessing,"  Mr  Hastings 
continued,  as  he  himself  filled  his  guest's 
glass  and  then  his  own,  "that  I  myself 
was  at  one  time  powerfully  attracted  to- 
wards the  Teuton  cause.  They  are  a 
nation  wonderful  in  science,  wonderful  in 
warfare,  with  strong  and  admirable 
national  characteristics.  Yet  they  are  go- 
ing to  lose  this  war  through  sheer  lack 
of  tact,  for  the  want  of  that  kindliness, 
that   generosity   of   temperament,   which 


exists  and  makes  friends  in  nations  as  in 
individuals.  The  world  for  Germany,  you 
know,  and  hell  for  her  enemies !  .  .  But 
I  am  keeping  you." 

"Pamela  is  sitting  on  the  rocks  there," 
Mr.  Hastings  observed.  "I  think  that  she 
wants  to  sail  you  over  to  Misery  Island. 
We  get  some  unearthly  meal  there  at  ten 
o'clock  and  come  back  by  moonlight.  It 
is  a  sort  of  torture  which  we  always  in- 
flict upon  our  guests.  My  wife  and  I 
will  follow  in  the  launch." 

"To  Misery  Island!"  Lutchester  re- 
peated. 

His  host  smiled  as  he  led  the  way  to 
the  piazza  steps.  Pamela  had  already 
stepped  into  the  boat,  and  with  the  help 
of  a  boatman  was  adjusting  the  sail.  She 
waved  her  hand  gaily  and  pointed  to  the 
level  stretch  of  placid  water,  still  faintly 
brilliant   in   the  dying   sunlight. 

"You  think  that  we  shall  reach  Misery- 
Island  before  the  tide  turns?"  she  called 
out. 

Lutchester  stepped  lightly  into  the  boat 
and  took  the  place  to  which  she  pointed. 

"I  am  content,"  he  said,  "to  take  my 
chance." 

THE  END. 


The  following  to  quoted  from  tin  instruction 
bosk  In  each  Ford  Car  t 

"  There  ia  nothing  to  bo  gained  by  *x peri- 
minting  with  different  mohot  ofpcugt.    Tho 
moke  of  plugs  with  which  Ford  enginu  oro 
equipped  whon  thoy  leava  tho  factory  t 
boat  adapted  to  tho  requirement*  of  > 
motor.  " 
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Champion  "X" 
For  Ford  Can 

I'rieo,  $0.75 


Ford  Equipment 
Since  1911 

For  seven  years  Champion  "  X  "  has  been  and  is 
now  the  spark  plug  equipment  on  more  than  one  and 
a  half  million  Ford  cars.  _  This  is  the  best  proof  of  the 
service  given  by 


ampion 


Dependable  Spark  Plugs 

Champion  dependability  is  built  .into,  every  plug  and  is 
primarily  due  to  the  asbestos-lined,  copper  gasket  on  each 
shoulder  of  the  carefully  tested  porcelains.  These  patented 
gaskets  cushion  the  porcelain  against  cylinder  explosions  and 
prevent  cracking  under  extreme  temperature  changes. 

When  you  replace  the  spark  plugs  in  your  Ford  get  the 
plug  that  knowledge  and  experience  have  selected  as  giving  a 
completely  satisfactory  service. 

"Champion"  on  the  porcelain  means  a  dependable  spark 

r  "au    eVery  make  of  motor  and  is  backed  by  the  guarantee 
of    Absolute  satisfaction  to  the  user,  or  .free  repair  or  replace- 
ment will  be  made." 

At  auto  supply  dealers  and  garage*  everywhere. 
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Champion    Spark    Plug   Co, 
of   Canada,   Limited 
Windsor,  Ont. 
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PARTRIDGE  TIRE/ 

RIDE   EASIER   •  LOOK  BETTER   •  LAST  LONGER 

For  Sale  at  all  Hardware  Stores,  Harness  Shops  and  Garages 

made  by  The  F.  E.  PARTRIDGE  RUBBER  CO.,  Limited,  Guelph,  Ont. 
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Tires  that  are  kept  inflated  to  the, 
pressure  recommended  by  tire 
makers  last  twice  as  long:  as  tires 
that  are  used  with  the  air  in  them 
tinmeasured. 

Use  a  SCHRADER  Universal 
Tire  Pressure  Gauge 

and  double  the  life  of  your, tires. 

Price  $  1 .50  at  your  dealer  or 
A.  SCHRADER'S  SON,  Inc. 

334  King  St.  East,      -      Toronto  . 

London        Chicago        New  York 

Highest  award  at  the  Panama 

Pacific  Exposition 


*  1  For  Tire  life 
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How  Allied  Victory 
Was  Lost 

Turks  Were  Evacuating  the  Dardanelles 
When  Fleet,   Withdrew. 


T  N  the  course  of  an  article  in  Harper's  Maga- 
1  zinc  which  he  had  headed  "Threads  by 
which  Nations  Hang,"  George  Abel  Schre'iner, 
late  representative  of  the  Associated  Press 
with  the  armies  of  the  Central  Powers,  tells 
an  amazing  story  of  how  near  the  Allied 
battleships  came  to  breaking  through  the 
Dardanelles.  He  declares  in  fact  thai  the 
Turks  were  evacuating  when  the  ships  lifted 
the  bombardment.     The  story  runs: 

There  was  gloom  in  Tchanak  Kale  that 
evening.  I  suspected  what  the  reason  was, 
but  had  no  confirmation  until  about  midnight, 
when  I  was  obliged  to  drive  Mertens  Pasha, 
the  German  coast  artillery  expert,  out  of  his 
bed  in  order  to  get  one  of  my  dispatches  cen- 
sored and  authorized. 

Mertens  Pasha  was  a  little  out  of  sorts 
at  first.  But  he  was  interested  enough  in 
the  work  of  war  correspondents  to  inquire 
whether  I  proposed  to  get  off  that  dispatch 
that  same  night.  It  was  a  tramp  of  three 
miles    to   the    telegraph    office. 

"Well,  if  you  are  still  able  to  walk  three 
miles  to-night  I  should  be  able  to  read  this 
thing   over,"   he   laughed. 

"What  is  the  outlook  for  to-morrow. 
Pasha?"  I  asked,  when  the  dispatch  was  once 
more  in   my  hands. 

"Not  so  very  good — to  be  frank  with  you," 
was  the  admiral's  reply. 
"Not  so  very  good?" 
"No!" 

"What's   the    matter?" 

"That  I  can't  tell  you,  of  course,"  replied 
the  officer.  "At  any  rate,  it'll  go  badly  with 
us  if  the  Allies  return  to-morrow;  They  have 
lost  heavily  to-day,  to  be  sure.  'But  I  think 
I  know  the  British  well  enough  to  feel  that 
they  will  be  back  here  bright  and  early.  If 
you  have  anything  around  here  you  wish  to 
save,  take  my  advice  and  get  out  of  here 
early  in  the  morning." 

1  learned  from  Mertens  Pasha  that  the 
events  of  the  day — the  loss  in  life  and  ma- 
teriel— had  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  I 
retired  and  made  my  way  to  the  telegraph 
office. 

On  the  way  back  I  met  an  officer  from 
Fort  Anadolu  Hamidieh.  It  had  been  de- 
cided, he  said,  that  if  the  Allied  fleet  returned 
in  the  morning,  the  coast  batteries  were  to 
hold  out  to  the  last  shell  and  then  the  gun 
crews  wore  to  take  to  the  hills.  That  very 
night  the  archives  and  the  treasure  of  the 
Sultan  and  the  Ottoman  government  were 
being  packed,  and  during  the  succeeding  day 
they  would  be  taken  to  Eski-Shehir,  in  Ana- 
tolia, ancient  capital  of  the  Osmanli.  The 
Saltan  and  the  government  would  go  there 
during  the  night  of  March  19-20.  If  the 
Allies  came  back  in  the  morning  this  would 
be  necessary  for  the  reason  that  the  British 
and  French  ships  would  lie  before  Con- 
stantinople by  sunset  of  March  20th. 

There  was  virtually  no  more  ammunition! 

Fort    Anadolu    Hamidieh    had    only    seven- 

helU  of  the  armor-piercing  variety,  and 

the    batteries    at    Kilid-il-Bahr    had    together 

ten. 

I  was  up  at  six  next  morning,  packed  my 
menage,  took  breakfast,  and  made  my  route. 
At  first  I  thought  that  it  would  be  best  to 
leave  via  Gallipoli  for  Turkey  in  Europe, 
That  plan  I  discarded  for  the  reason  that 
the  Allies  would  undoubtedly  put  the  Bulait 
Isthmus  under  fire  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  Ottoman  forces  on  the  peninsula.  So  I 
decided  to  strike  out  for  the  interior  of 
Anatolia. 

At  seven  I  was  in  Fort  Tchemenlik.  In 
the  yard  of  that  battery  stands  the  ancient 
tower  of  Kale  Sultanieh,  a  structure  which 
had  served  as  a  signal  station.  The  pawn- 
broker's flag,  a  white  field  with  three  red 
Squares,  was  not  up,  however.  That  meant 
that  the  Allied 'fleet  had  not  been  sighted 
by    the    observers    on    Cape    Sissarlik.      Still, 
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hut    did    not    mean    anything.      Light    con- 

n   the   Dardanelles  were  poor  for  the 

tinners  in  the  morning,  the  sun  shin- 

ng  full  into  their  faces.    About  eleven  o'clock 

was    better,    and    then,    no    doubt, 

de  would  come. 

nought     everybody.        Weather     con- 
the   most    favorable. 
■  il    been    good    on    March    18th.     On 
iwing  day  tiny  were  nothing  short  of 
deal.     The  air  was  clear  and  the  sea  placid. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  Turkish  aeroplanes  went 
In  an  hour  they  returned  with 
he  information   that   the   Allied   fleet   lay  be- 
island   »f  Tenedos  and  in   the   Bay 
on     linbros     Island.      The    ships 
m  up,  hut  there  was  no  great  activity 
,i  at  the  anchorages.     No  doubt 
■■ammunition  magazines  had  been  replenish- 
ing  the   night  or  early  in   the  morn- 
fit 

Noon  came  and  the  Allied  fleet  was  not  in 

ight.      The    whole    day    passed    without    a 

ingle    ship    of    the    line    appearing    off    Kum 

it   from   behind   the   conical   mountain 

enedos    rose    the    usual    haze    of    smoke. 

ps    the    Allied    fleet    would    come    back 

arch   20th. 

n  that  day,  however,  the  Turkish  aviators 

eported    that    the    Allied    fleet    was    gone   to 

ptl   unknown-   Malta    was   conjectured.     A 

Kelt   passed.      Every  day   of  it  heaped  more 

pand    on    the   parapets   and    traverses   of   the 

Pth  emplacements  and  brought  from 
nople  and  the  Tchataldja  forts  more 
and  more  ammunition. 
•  the  guns  were  of  small  bore,  and  their 
■ells  were  unable  to  penetrate  the  heavy 
Bmor  of  the  modern  ship  of  the  line.  The 
Kfense  of  the  strait  was  a  mere  stage  mat- 
ter now.  The  Allies  had  Constantinople  and 
her  waterways  in  the  hollow  of  their  hand 
and  did  not  know  it. 

people  most  surprised  that  the  Allies 
did  not  renew  their  attack  and  finish  a  won 
were  tlir  lurks  and  the  Germans. 
Be  men  in  Constantinople  simply  could  not 
Bieve  the  reports  they  got  from  the  front. 
fi  April  7th  I  was  received  in  audience  by 
the  Sultan.  He  questioned  me  for  twenty- 
two  minutes,  and  every  question  was  designed 
to  corroborate  some  statement  made  to  him 
by  the  authorities  at  the  Dardanelles.  When 
my  replies  had  finally  demonstrated  that  he 
had  not  been  lied  to,  the  old  man  brought 
his  hands  together  with  a  fervent:  "Allah 
is  great ! " 

Ships  Made  of 
Concrete 

How   the  New   Type  of  Vessel  is 
Constructed 

""PHE  world  has  learned  with  wonder  that 
■*■  the  building  of  ships  with  concrete  is  now 
being  successfully  carried  out.  In  fact  we 
have  reached  the  Stone  Age  in  shipbuilding. 
The  development  of  the  movement  for  con- 
structing ships  of  concrete  is  traced  by  Robert 
G.  Skirrett  in  Munsey'a  Magazine,  ending  with 
a  brief  description  of  how  these  new  levi- 
athans of  the  sea  are  made.     He  writes: 

Various  processes  are  used  in  modeling  the 
hulls.  In  some  of  them  the  vessel  is  molded 
in  adjustable  forms;  in  others  the  steel 
skeleton  is  assembled,  then  covered  with  wire 
or  metal  lath  to  take  the  concrete,  and  finally 
plastered  or  coated,  inside  and  out,  with  the 
mixture. 

In  the  case  of  the  Namsenfjord,  parallel 
shells  of  wire  mesh  were  shaped,  between 
which  the  reenforcing  bars  were  set  up.  Then 
concrete  was  poured  into  the  space  formed  by 
the  two  mesh  walls,  thus  binding  all  the 
metal  and  the  plastic  material  into  one  solid 
mass.  Lastly,  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  the 
vessel  were  finished  by  hand.  This  operation 
has  since  been  simplified  and  speeded  up  by 
the  use  of  the  cement  gun. 

The  latest  practice  is  to  waterproof  the 
cement.  This  may  be  done  in  two  ways — by 
external  coatings,  or  by  making  the  concrete 
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TNLESS  you  have  a  safe  re- 
^  volver  in  your  house  you  live 
in  an  undefended  home. 
Join  a  revolver  club.  Learn  to  shoot 
straight.  An  ideal  weapon  for  both 
home  defense  and  target  practice  is 
the  Iver  Johnson. 

It  is  absolutely  safe,  dependable,  and 
accurate.  No  levers  to  adjust  —  or 
forget  All  you  have  to  re- 
member is  to  aim  and  pull 
the  trigger.  You  can ' '  Ham- 
mer the  Hammer,"  an  Iver 
Johnson  won't  discharge. 

Three  Iver  Johnson  Booklets  FREE 

Indicate  which   books   you   want:   A — "Fire- 
arms," B — "Bicycles,"  C — "Motorcycles." 

„        Iver  Johnson's  Arms  &  Cycle  Works 
296  River  Street  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Cbsmben  St.,  New  York  717  Markel  St.,  S.n  Fr.nciico 


Iver 
Johnson 

is.  Revolver 
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Moot  mi    it    till  TULLER  lor  vaJuo,    sorvico,    bom*    comforts 

Jleto  Hotel  Wultet 

©etroit,  Jtticfjigan 

Center   of  business  on    Grand   Circus    Park.     Take 

Woodward   car,   get   off    at    Adams   Avenue. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF. 

200    Rooms.    Private   Bath,    $1,50   Single,    $3.00   Up 

Double. 
200   Rooms,    Private   Bath,   $2.00   Single,   $3.00  Up 

Double. 
100   Rooms.    Private   Bath,   $2.30   Single,   $4.00   Up 

Double. 
100     Rooms,     Private     Bath,     $3.50-$5.00     Single, 

$4.50   Up   Double. 
Total  600  Outside  Rooms           All   Absolutely  Quiet 
Two  Floors-Agents'  Sample  Rooms.       New  Unique 
Cafes  and  Cabaret  Excellente. 
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Milk  Desserts 


are  wholesome  as  well  as  delicious, 
form  of  Junket  they  are  ideally  so. 


And   when  in  the 


MADE  yvith  MILK 

Junket  can  be  made  according  to  a  wide  variety  of  recipes. 
Can  be  served  plain  or  with  fruit,  berries,  nuts,  whipped 
cream,  etc. 

It  is  easy  to  make — and  economical.  Everybody  likes  it — 
children  "love"  it.  Because  it  is  nutritious,  you  can  give 
the  little  ones  ail  they  want  of  it,  as  you  would  milk. 

Order  Junket  Tablets  of  your    Grocer    or  \Druggist. 

Send  3c  for  Recipe  Booklet  and  Samples 
(enough    for    12    dishes)    or    12c  for     full 
^package  of  10  Tablets. 


Chr.  Hansen's  Canadian 
Laboratory 


Dept.  A. 


Toronto,  Canada 


Neanah"  is  Junket  prepared   with   mugar   and 

in  4  ftavorg.     Made  in  a  jiffy. 

Try  a  package     10c. 


How  Much  Handsomer  You  Look—  NOW1 

A  visit  to  our  institute  has  shown  many  a  despairing  woman  that 
skin  blemishes  were  not  permanent  and  that  youthful  beauty  and 
freshness  of  complexion  could  be  restored.  Our  treatments  and 
preparations  have  been  successful  for  25  years.  We  treat  Pimples. 
Blackheads.  Blotches.  Wrinkles,  Crow's  Feet,  Eczema,  and  non- 
infectious skin  diseases.  To  those  who  cannot  come  to  the  Institute 
we  will  Rend  our  preparations  with  full  instruction  for  use,  on 
receipt     of     price. 

Princess     Complexion     Purifier     $1.50 

Princess    Skin    Food     1 . 50 

Hiscott    Hair    Rejuvenator     1.00 

Princess  Nerve  Tonic  and   Blood   Builder 1.00 

Princess   Hair   Tonic    1 .  00 

Princess   Dandruff   Cure    1 .  00 

SUPERFLUOUS   HAIR   REMOVED 
They    never   come   back  I      Hair    treated    by   our    process    of    Electro- 
is     permanently    removed.       Full    details    and    particulars     on 
request. 

CONSULTATION  FREE— Write  or  Call. 
Write  for  our  Booklet   "D."       Sent  on  application. 


HISCOTT  INSTITUTE,  Limited,  59F  College  Street,  TORONTO 


water-proof  throughout.  The  latter  process 
is  deemed  the  more  desirable,  because  it  does 
not  have  to  be  renewed.  When  the  bottom  is 
covered  with  an  antifouling  paint,  barnacles 
and  other  marine  growths  will  not  attach  them- 
selves to  the  wetter  surfaces  of  the  grano- 
lithic vessels,  and  the  marine  boring-worm 
cannot  eat  into  the  concrete  as  it  can  into  a 
timber  ship.  The  concrete  freighter  is  fire- 
proof, and,  for  a  given  strength,  its  hull  is 
lighter  than  a  similar  one  of  wood. 

Experts  estimate  that  a  five-thousand-ton 
monolithic  cargo  steamer  would  require  six- 
ty thousand  dollars'  worth  of  reenforced  con 
crete  for  its  hull,  while  a  steel  freighter  of  like 
dimensions  would  cost  about  five  times  as 
much.  Moreover,  while  existing  conditions 
make  it  difficult  to  estimate  the  speed  at 
which  any  particular  piece  of  work  can  be 
done,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  under  anything 
like  normal  circumstances  a  concrete  hull  can 
be  modeled  in  one-half  or  even  one-third  of 
the  time  required  for  constructing  one  of 
steel.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
ship-builders  are  looking  with  growing  inter- 
est upon  the  new  departure  in  marine  archi- 
tecture. 


The  First  Wonder  of 
the  World 

The  Steaming  Cauldron  in  Alaska  Left  by 
Explosion  of  Mountain. 


IT  is  asserted  that  the  First  Wonder  of  the 
World  is  now  located  in  Alaska.  Mt.  Katmai 
exploded  some  years  ago  and  created  an  ab- 
normal natural  condition  and  the  region 
thereabouts  has  become  known  as  the  "Valley 
of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes."  Thousands,  per- 
haps millions,  of  spouts  of  steam  issued 
through  the  ground,  joining  in  one  huge  pall 
of  steam.  Robert  F.  Griggs  headed  an  expedi- 
tion of  exploration  to  this  remarkable  region 
last  year  on  behalf  of  the  National  Geographic 
Society  and  in  the  National  Geographic  Maga- 
zine, he  tells  of  the  trip  and  of  the  wonders 
revealed  to  them.  They  traveled  over  land 
that  was  thinly  coated  over  a  seething 
cauldron.  The  ground  was  so  hot  that  their 
blankets  soon  became  uncomfortable  and  they 
never  needed  lire  to  cook  their  meals.  How- 
ever, the  following  brief  extracts  from  the 
article  will  give  some  idea  of  the  remarkable 
conditions: 

It  was  indeed  a  wonderful  and  amazing 
sight  that  we  looked  upon,  as  we  came  into 
the  valley  from  between  the  two  lava  moun- 
ulueh  [•Hard  the  entrance.  Nor  had 
this  marvel  of- nature  lost  any  of  its  allure- 
ment in  the  interval  that  had  passed  since 
the  one  fleeting  glimpse  I  had  had  of  the 
phenomenon    the  year  before. 

As  far  as  one  could  Bee  down  the  broad  flat- 
tloored  valley,  great  columns  of  white  vapor 
were  pouring  out  of  the  fissured  ground  and 
rising  gracefully  until  they  mingled  in  a 
common  cloud  which  hung  between  the 
mountain  walls  on  either  side.  We  could  not 
m.\v  far  the  activity  extended,  for  about 
5  miles  down  the  valley  the  smoke  had  en- 
tirely closed  in.  cutting  off  any  further 
In    that   direction. 

Hut  we  could  look  far  up  into  the  branches, 
which  are  given  off  to  east  and  west  from  the 
head  of  the  main  valley.  To  the  west  the 
columns  of  steam  could  be  seen  coming  out 
of  the  ground,  close  up  to  the  base  of  the 
glaciers  that  wind  down  from  the  snowfielda 
of  Mt.  Mageik,  some  four  miles  away.  To 
the  east  our  vision  could  not  penetrate  so  far 
because  of  the  prodigious  activity  in  that 
quarter,  where  myriads  of  vents  of  all  sizes 
were  pouring  forth  immense  quantities  of 
smoke. 

I  found  that  my  matter-of-fact  chemist  was 
counting  the  smokes  to  see  whether  I  had  been 
justified    in     asserting    that    there    were    ten 
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thousand  of  them.     He  soon   announced  that 

I  was  quite  well  inside  the  number.  There  are 
Certainly  many  times  ten  thousand  to  be 
in  a  clear  day.  and  when  the 
weather  is  moist  myriads  more  appear,  for 
then  the  smoke  from  the  millions  of  little 
holes  who  rdinarily  are  invisible  con- 

dense  until    there    are   a   thousand    time 
and. 
The    sensation    of   wonder   and    adm 
which  came  first  t"  all.  soon  gave  way  to  one 
stupefaction.       The     magnitude     of     the 
phenomena    simply    overcame     us.       As     we 
moved   to  any  corner  of  the  valley,  what  we 
had    supposed    from     a     distance    to    be    little 
Fumaroles    turned    out    monster    vents,    each 
group    more    wonderful    a    spectacle    than    the 
whole,    seen    ill    panorama,    so    inconceivably 
'  is  the  volcanic  region. 
No  amount  of  expei  emed    lumcient 

to    enable    us    to    grasp    proportions    of    this 
imous  safety-valve. 
A      we   explored   the   margin   of   the   valley 
i  the  worst  place,  as  we  afterward   found  i.  we 
could    plainly    hear    the    ground    ring    hollow 
beneath  the  tunks  of  our  staffs,  and  more  than 
once    we    felt    it    shake    beneath     our    blows. 
What  if  the  ground    should  suddenly  give  way 
ith    our    feet    and    precipitate    us    into   a 
iing  cauldron  ? 
A   breath  of  the  steam    from   a    vent   blown 
around  us   for  a  moment  by  a  chance  breeze 
gave  an  uncomfortable  burn.     We  knew  that 
it  once  a  man  fell  into  such  a  place  he  would 
■stcntly  parboiled. 
At   first   we   roped    up    at    for    mountain- 
climbing  and  spread  out,  so  that  if  one  man 
through,     be  others  could  pull  him  out. 
But  whin  we  came  better  to  realize    the  con- 
ditions, we  discarded  the  ropes,  for  we  decided 
that   if  a   man  once  got  in   it   would  be  more 
merciful  to  leave  him  than   to  attempt  to  pull 
him   out. 

Several  times,  when  we    accidentally    put    a 

through  a  thin  place  in  the  crust,  steam 

spouting  out  of  the  hole,  forming  a  new 

fumarole.      Bui    it   was   always  one   foot   only 

and  th.  owner  did  not  take  long  to  get  out. 

In  many  places  the  valley  round  about  the 
vents  is  covered  with  a  peculiar  blue  mud, 
thinly  coated  with  a  chestnut-brown  crust, 
which  sometimes  supports  one  and  sometimes 
gives  way  suddenly,  letting  one  down  to  his 
shoe-tops  in  the  soft,  scalding  mud  beneath. 
At  such  times  one  is  apt  to  feel  that  his  feet 
are  taking  hold  on  hell  in  very  verity, 
particularly  if  the  place  happens  to  look 
"ticklish"  otherwise.  We  were  surprised  to 
find  that  continued  immersion  of  our  feet  in 
su  h  places  did  our  shoes  no  perceptible  in- 
jury, for  we  had  expected  that  they  would  be 
rapidly  eaten  away. 

We  chose  our  camp  well  up  on  the  moun- 
tain side  overlooking  the  valley,  close  beside 
a  melting  snow-drift.  Here,  although  we  were 
denied  the  pleasure  of  a  camp-fire,  for  not  a 
stick  of  wood  remains  anywhere  in  the  valley, 
we  had  "all  the  comforts  of  home."  Fifty 
yards  behind  us  was  our  refrigerator,  where 
we  could  keep  everything  freezing  cold  until 
ded. 
Just  in  front  was  our  cook-stove  a  mild- 
mannered  fumarole — into  which  we  hung  our 
pots  to  cook  our  food.  We  were  somewhat 
dubious  beforehand  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
this  method  of  cooking,  because  of  the  noxious 
gases  that  came  off  along  with  the  steam;  but 
the  results  were  more  than  satisfactory.  We 
never  detected  the  faintest  taint  in  any  of  our 
food.  Everything  was  always  done  exactly 
right.  Since  the  pots  were  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  live  steam,  just  at  the  point  of 
condensing,  nothing  ever  boiled  away,  cooked 
to  pieces,  or  burned,  no  matter  how  how  long 
neglected  or  forgotten. 

There  was  only  one  drawback;  while  we 
were  in  the  valley  we  had  to  do  without  our  old 
standbys,  bacon  and  flapjacks,  for  our  stove 
would  not  fry.  There  were,  however,  many 
vents  in  the  valley  quite  hot  enough  to  fry 
bacon. 

When  we  turned  in  the  first  night,  we  were 
astonished  to  find  that  the  ground  u«Uer  our 
tent  was  decidedly  warm.  On  examination 
we  found  that  a  thermometer  thrust  6  inches 
into  the  ground  promptly  rose  to  the  boiling 
point.  This  was  indeed  a  surprise,  for  the 
place  only  recently  had  been  vacated  by  the 
retreating  snowbank  behind  us. 

We  put  most  of  our  bedding  under  us  to 
keep  us  cool! 
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But  before  long  our  blankets  were  as  hot 
as  the  ground.  Close  to  the  snowdrift  as  we 
were,  and  at  an  altitude  of  about  2,500  feet, 
the  air  was  at  times  quite  cold;  so  while  we 
steamed  on  one  side  we  froze  on  the  other. 
We  had  to  keep  turning  over  and  over  in  the 
effort  to  equalize  the  temperature.  We  did 
not  sleep  much  the  first  night,  and  all  ex- 
pected to  "catch  our  death  of  cold." 

After  a  few  hours  we  discovered  that  the 
ground  was  not  merely  hot,  but  that  invisible 
vapors  were  everywhere  seeping  up  through 
the  soil.  The  condensation  of  this  steam  from 
the  ground  made  our  bedding  first  damp  and 
then  wet,  so  that  by  morning  we  were  in  a 
most  curious  case.  The  sensations  that 
greeted  us  on  awakening  in  these  warm,  wet 
beds  can  in  justice  be  compared  only  with 
certain  distressing  memories  of  one's  child- 
hood days,  which  they  exactly  paralleled. 

The  area  in  which  the  vents  occur  is  not  a 
simple  valley,  but  includes  a  complicated  sys- 
tem of  branches,  the  whole  forming  a  tract  of 
very  irregular  shape.  The  main  line  of  ac- 
tivity extends  directly  transverse  to  the  axis 
of  the  Alaska  Peninsula  from  Katmai  Pass 
north-westward  toward  the  head  of  Naknek 
Lake.  In  this  direction  vents  occur  all  the 
way  down  the  valley  as  far  as  the  bend  to  the 
north.  There  is  clear  evidence  that  when  the 
steam  jets  burst  forth  this  line  of  activity  also 
extended  straight  across  the  pass  and  down 
through  the  upper  valley  of  Mageik  Creek  to 
Observation   Mountain. 

As  one  ascends  this  main  valley  from  the 
Bering  Sea  side,  he  sees  lying  straight  across 
its  head  a  mountain  resembling,  a  crouching 
animal  guarding  the  entrance.  This  moun- 
tain, which  we  thought  appropriate  to  call 
Cerberus,  is  practically  surrounded  by  fuma- 
roles,  for  a  small  branch  valley  runs  around 
from  the  pass.  In  front  of  Mt.  Cerberus  the 
valley  is  very  wide,  sending  a  short  branch 
westward  under  the  glaciers  of  Mageik  and 
another  longer  one  to  the  east  toward  the 
crater  of  Katmai. 

In   the  latter  branch  the  climax  of  the  ac- 


tivity of  the  whole  district  is  to  be  found  in 
the  two  remarkable  features  described  below 
— Falling  Mountain  and  Novarupta  Volcano. 
We  were  astonished  to  find  that  this  branch 
has  no  head,  but  continues  round  by  Mt. 
Katmai  and  back  to  the  main  valley  under  the 
slopes  of  Knife  Peak. 

The  mountains,  thus  surrounded  by  a  com- 
plete ring  of  vents,  are  so  cut  up  by  faults 
that  we  named  them  the  Broken  Mountains. 
They  are  bisected  by  a  smaller  branch  valley, 
also  full  of  vents,  stretching  across  from  No- 
varupta. Activity  occurs  in  yet  another 
branch  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  main 
valley  well  down  toward  the  bend.  The  total 
length  of  all  of  these  smoking  valleys  is  32 
miles.  The  area  is  70  square  miles,  the 
average  width  being  2  miles. 

The  craters  are  much  less  numerous  than 
the  fissures,  but  include  some  of  the  largest 
and  most  active  of  the  vents.  All  of  them 
are  located  in  the  floor  of  the  valley,  not 
around  the  edges.  They  average  about  100 
feet  in  diameter.  The  rims  are  slightly  raised 
above  the  general  level,  showing  that  they 
were  produced  by  explosive  action,  but  the 
amount  of  material  in  these  crater  rings  is,  in 
general,  verv  much  less  than  enough  to  fill  the 
cavity.  Within  they  are  perfectly  conical  pits, 
sloping  down  into  the  throat  at  the  bottom. 

The  steep  sides,  standing  at  the  critical 
angle,  remind  one  of  the  pits  which  ant  lions 
dig  in  the  sand.  Indeed,  little  imagination  is 
required  to  picture  the  old  devil  at  the  bot- 
tom waiting  to  devour  whatever  slips  over 
the  edge;  for  the  sides  are  so  nearly  perpen- 
dicular that  if"any  one  made  the  first  slip 
he  could  never  get  out  again. 

The  smoke  from  these  craters  comes  out  in 
such  volume  that  often  the  hole  is  completely 
filled  and  its  outlines  concealed,  but  by  wait- 
ing a  few  moments  at  the  windward  side  one 
can  usually  see  the  inside  of  the  crater,  and 
sometimes  for  an  instant  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  throat  at  the  bottom — usually  a  per- 
pendicular tube  about  10  feet  in  diameter 
leading  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 


Is  Foch  Another  Napoleon? 


How  the  Generalissimo  of  the  Allies 
Directs  a  Great  Battle. 


TS  Foch,  the  Generalissimo  of  the  Allied 
*■  forces,  the  great  military  genius  of  the 
war?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  had 
done  remarkable  things  in  the  first  years  of 
the  war  and  those  who  have  been  in  a  position 
to  know  the  real  story  of  his  accomplishments 
acclaim  him  the  new  Napoleon,  the  modern 
Caesar.  A  vivid  sketch  of  Foch  is  contributed 
By  Fred  B.  Pitney  to  Leslie's  Weekly,  reading 
in  part: 

"General  Foch,"  said  a  high  official  of  the 
French  government  to  me  in  1916,  "is  the 
great  general  the  war  has  produced  in  France. 
He  has  intuition  and  the  power  of  divination. 
He  is  great  in  his  instant  grasp  of  a  situation, 
his  perception  of  the  needs,  his  vision  of  the 
next  hour." 

At  the  Marne  he  broke  all  the  accepted  rules 
of  warfare,  strategy  and  tactics,  and  thereby 
broke  the  German  center,  drove  back  von 
Bulow  across  the  marshes  of  St.  Gond  and  won 
the  battle  for  France.  At  the  Yser  he  stem- 
med the  German  onslaught  on  Calais.  And  on 
the  Somme  he  planned  and  carried  out  the 
great  drive  that  forced  the  Germans  back  to 
St.  Quentin. 

Why,  then,  was  he  withdrawn  from  active 
service  in  the  field  and  placed  in  a  species  of 
retirement,  as  happened  to  him  at  the  end  of 
1916,  at  the  same  time  that  Joffre  was  "kicked 
up  stairs"  and  made  marshal  of  France?  It 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  politics  that  could, 
perhaps,  be  best  explained  by  M.  Joseph 
Caillaux,  if  he  would  speak  from  his  cell  in 
the  Sante. 

One  recalls  from  the  turmoil  of  those  days 
that  neither  Joffre,  Foch  nor  Petain  was  ever 
amenable  to  .the  dictates  of  politicians  for 
either  the  conduct,  of  operations  in  the  field 
or  the  command  of  an  army.  Joffre  was  re- 
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tired  from  active  service  and  made  a  marshal. 
Foch  was  sent  into  obscurity  at  Besancon  to 
prepare  a  scheme  for  resisting  a  German  in- 
vasion through  Switzerland,  and  Petain  was 
withdrawn  from  the  scene  of  his  brilliant  ex- 
ploits at  Verdun  and  put  in  the  tranquil 
Champagne  sector. 

It  was  not  for  long,  however,  that  Petain 
and  Foch  were  hidden.  Events  demanded  a 
reordering  of  affairs,  whatever  the  politicians 
of  a  certain  unhappy  stripe  might  desire. 
Petain  replaced  Nivelle  in  the  High  Command, 
while  Foch  came  out  of'obscurity  to  be  Chief 
of  Staff  at  the  Ministry  of  War. 

The  distribution  of  position  and  title  was 
essentially  a  harkening  to  the  popular  voice. 
For  Petain's  stone-wall  defense  of  Verdun  had 
made  him  the  hero  of  the  people.  Verdun  was 
more  than  a  battle  won  to  the  French  people. 
It  was  an  augury  and  a  symbol.  It  was  some- 
thing high  and  sacred.  And  Petain  was  the 
lun>  of  Verdun.  So  he  was  made  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  titular  head  of  the  army. 
Bat  in  point  of  power,  certain  orders  had  been 
issued,  as  part  of  the  greasing  of  the  chute 
for  Nivelle,  establishing  certain  functions  is 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Ministry  of  War,  and 
General  Foch  in  that  position  became  the  real 
arbiter  of  the  French  armies  and  the  dictator 
of  strategy.  Now,  he  becomes  the  master 
force  of  all  Allied  armies,  French,  British  and 
American. 

He  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  the  most 
fascinating  of  men.  Romance  in  sober  garb. 
D'Artagnan  in  mufti.  I  saw  him  first  when 
and  his  headquarters  were  near  Amiens. 
Severe  simplicity  was  the  most  pronounced 
characteristic  of  everything  connected  with 
him.  I  have  seen  far  more  display  at  I 
brigade  headquarters.  Here  were  no  flashing 
orMrliM,  no  smoking  steeds  and  snorting 
motor-cycles.  Instead,  with  finger  to  lips. 
our  leader  cautioned  us  not  to  speak  too  loud. 
And  when  we  were  admitted  to  Uu'  General's 
bureau,  we  found  that  it  was  a  long  and 
rather  narrow  room  furnished  with  old  large 
Hat-topped  table  covered  with  maps,  an<i 
small  flat-topped  desk  on  which  were  a  plain 
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glass  ink-well  and  one  rod -handled  penholder. 

i  straight-backed  chairs  stood  against  the 

walls  besides  tin    one  at   the  desk.     There  was 

ill   telephone  and  all   the   walls   were  cov- 

:  with  large  scale  maps,  in  some  of  which 

til  flagged  pins  were  stuck.     The  Genera] 

ear  end  of  tin-  long  table  with 

to  the  windows  and  eyed  us. 

i  In   that   occasion   when   I   first  saw  him,  he 

lain    black    tunic    with    narrow    gold 

-straps    on    the    shoulders,    red    breeches    with 

broad,    black    braid    on    the    lide    Mams,   and 

Black  boots.     A    long  band   of    the    ribb.. 

as  pinned  on  his  left  breast 
and  under  it  was  th  :ir  of  the  Grand 

;  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.     Save   for  the 
star,   it   was    the   simple   costume    of   a   sous- 
lieutenant.       But     through     that     simplicity 
I   the  spirit  of  High   Rom 
It  was  his  attitude,  perhaps,  but  more  than 
_  all  his  eyes.      He   is  not   tall,   rather  short,  in 
|  fact,   but    one   does    not   see   that   until    after- 
I  wards,  for  his  direct  and  penetrating  M 
compelling.     He  has  a  large,  well-shaped  head, 
rather  thin   iron  gray  hair  and  a  broad,  high 
,  forehead.      Hi  gray   and    set   wide 

apart.  His  nose  is  large,  his  mouth  wide  and 
straight  and  his  iron  gray  moustache  first 
comes  down  over  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
and  then  points  up  toward  his  eyes.  His  chin 
is   massive. 

He    stood    with    his    right    foot    slightly   ad- 

ed    and    his    left     hand     in     his     breeches 

pocket.      There   was   a    noticeable   absence   of 

;  gesticulation.     The  one  characteristic  gesture 

J  was  the  right  hand  dragging  at  the  end  of  his 

moustache  and  twisting  it  up  toward  his  eye. 

'  It   seemed   strange,   very  strange,    this   almost 

impassivity,  impassivity  save  for  the  brilliant 

and  penetrating 

Foch,  like  Joffre,  is  from  the  Pyrenees,  and 
■  the    two   men    are    much    alike    in    their   calm 
control.     It  is  not  what  one  expects  from  tra- 
dition.    I  saw  Joffre  at  Chantilly  and  one  of 
the  things  that  impressed  me  about  him  was 
I  his  almost  phlegmatic  calm.     He  was  utterly 
j  devoid   of   gesture.      For   upwards   of   half  an 
hour   he   stood   firmly   and   massively   planted 
he  end  of  a  long  table  and  the  only  change 
in  his  attitude  was  when  he  crossed  his  arms. 
He   was  as  a   rock  unmoved   in   the   turbulent 
waters  of  a   stormy 

The  calm  of  Foch  is  different.  With  but  a 
single  gesture  his  air  and  manner  are  gal- 
lantry epitomized.  He  is  a  beau  sabreur. 
One  must  think  of  D'Artagnan.  when  one 
|  thinks  of  Foeh.  But  one  thinks,  also,  of 
Thomas  at  Chickamaugua  and  Grant  in  the 
Wilderness.  For  there  is  something  about 
him  that  is  steadfast  and  something  more 
that  is  relentless. 
,  T  have  heard  Foch  referred  to  as  the 
"Kaiser  kind."  "He  believes  that  a  battle 
cannot  be  won  without  sacrificing  men,"  I 
heard  an  officer  say._  To  be  sure,  it  was  an 
officer  who  had  never  served  under  Foch.  But 
I  repeated  the  remark  to  a  member  of  General 
Foch's  staff  and  asked  him  if  it  were  true. 

"General  Foch  does  not  sacrifice  his  own 
men,"  the  officer  replied.  "He  sacrifices  the 
Germans." 

Then  he  told  me  a  story. 
"In  another  sector  during  a  battle  not  long 
ago,"  he  said,  "the  colonel  commanding  a  cer- 
tain regiment  that  was  supposed  to  advance  in 
conformation  with  the  general  plan  telephoned 
to  the  regiments  on  his  right  and  left  and 
found  that  they  had  not  advanced  because  the 
wire  entanglements  in  front  of  them  had  not 
been  cut.  So  this  colonel  remained  in  the 
trenches.  A  little  later  the  brigade  com- 
mander telephoned  to  know  if  the  colonel  had 
advanced.  He  explained  why  he  had  not — 
because  the  regiments  on  either  side  of  him 
could  not  move  and  if  he  went  forward,  he 
would  be  in  the  air  and  unsupported. 

"  'You  must  go  forward,'  the  general  said. 
It    is   orders.' 

"The  colonel  telephoned  again  to  the  regi- 
ments beside  him  and  remained  in  his  trenches. 
Once  more  the  brigade  commander  ordered 
him  forward. 

"  'It  is  orders.'  the  general  said  again. 
"A  third  time  the  colonel  was  ordered  for- 
ward and  he  had  to  take  his  men  out  of  the 
trenches.  He  took  them  to  the  crest  of  the 
hill  in  front  of  them,  where  they  waited  all 
day  for  the  others  to  join  them,  and  at  night- 
fall retired  to  their  trenches.  Although  this 
was  accomplished  so  skilfully  that  there  was 
but  a  single  casualty  — one  corporal  wounded, 
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"It's  So  Handy!" 

"Why,  I  wouldn't  be  without 
this  table  for  anything.  I  us« 
it  for  writing,  sewing,  and  a 
hundred  other  things  about 
the  house." 

fflPEERLESS^ 

FOLDING    TABLE- 
Light    as    a   camp   chair,    yet 
strong  enough  to  support  haif 
a  ton  by  actual  test. 

Sold    by    the    best    dealers 
everywhere. 

Write  for  illustrated  Cata- 
logue  of  various   styles. 

HOURD   &   CO.,   LIMITED, 

Sole   Licensee!   and   Manujaclur, . •;. 

Dept.  2      ,  London,  Ont. 
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El-Rado 

The  "Womanly"  Way 
to  Remove  Hair 

Youthifyiug  the  underarms  with  El-Itado  is  an  agree- 
able way  to  remove  the  hair.  While  necessary  for  the 
proper  wearing  of  evening  gowns  and  transparent 
sleeves,  hairfiee  underarms  are  just  as  desirable  for 
everyday   comfort'  and    cleanliness. 

El-Ha<l"  reSDTorea  hair  from  the  face,  neck,  under- 
arms or  limbs  in  the  same  simple  way  that  water  re- 
moves dii*t.  The  sanitary  lotion  first  dissolves  the  hair 
—then  it  is  washed  off.  'Much  more  "womanly"  ilian 
the  use  of  a  razor.  El-Rado  is  entirely  harmless  and 
does   not   increase   or   coarsen   later   hair   growth. 

Users  of  powdered  depilatories  will  find  that  an  occa- 
sional use  of  El-ltado   liquid    in   good   for   the  skin. 

Ask  for  "El-Kado"  hair  remover  at  any  toilet  goods 
counter.  Two  sizes,  50c  and  $1.00.  Money -back  guar- 
antee. 

If    you    prefer,     we    will    fill     your    order    by 
mail,   fa*  you   write   enclosing  stamps   or   coin. 

PILGRIM  MFG.  CO.,   1I2F.  19th  Street,  New  York 

CANADIAN  ADDRESS,   132  St.  Paul  W.,  Montreal 


Minnp  Wawa     SUMMER      CAMP 

IVllIUie-  T¥  dWd       For   Boy.  and    Voung  Men 

Located  at  -Lake  of  Two  Rivers.   Algonquin  Pro- 
vincial   Park    in   the  heart   of  Ontario    Highlan  ll 
Unsurpassed    for   fishing,    canoeing,    observation    of 
nature    ami    wild    animal    photography.      Jii  ■ 
camp    you    have    been    looking    for.      WhoJi 
moral    atmosphere.      Highest    references.      Reason- 
able   terms.      Write    for    booklet    X. 
W.    L.  WISE.    Ph.  B.      .      Bordentown.    N.  J. 


whom  the  colonel,  himself,  carried  back  to  the 
trenches  on  his  shoulders — a  great  risk  had 
been  run  for  a  wasted  movement. 

"Such  a  performance  would  be  inconceivable 
under  General  Foch.  He  would  have  known 
whether  the  wire  was  cut  in  front  of  all  the 
regiments,  and  the  orders  for  that  regiment 
to  advance  would  never  have  been  given  un- 
less the  others  could  have  supported  it.  Gen- 
eral Foch  makes  war  a  formidable  thing  for 
the  enemy,  but  his  men  know  that  he  never 
sacrifices  them  needlessly." 

Another  tradition  is  that  in  a  battle  Gen- 
eral Foch  always  goes  on  the  field  himself. 
This,  doubtless,  arose  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne,  when  twice  the  French  centre  was 
driven  back  very  nearly  to  the  chateau  where 
the  general  had  his  headquarters.  I  asked 
about  this,  also. 

"It  is  ridiculous,"  replied  the  officer,  "to 
think  that  General  Foch  would  be  so  uncon- 
scientious as  to  go  to  a  loophole  in  the  first 
line  trenches  just  to  see  fifty  yards  of 
Germans." 

The  officer  gave  me  a  description  of  the 
scene,  when  General  Foch  commands  an  army 
in  battle. 

"General  Foch  is  to  be  found  in  the  big 
room  at  his  headquarters,  during  a  battle," 
the  officer  said.  "He  stands  before  a  large 
scale  map  with  a  pencil  in  his  hand  and  the 
telephone  receiver  at  his  ear.  His  staff 
stands  in  a  semi-circle  behind  him.  There  is 
perfect  silence  and  the  only  movement  is  of 
the  general's  pencil  on  the  map  as  he  follows 
the  battle  and  ponders  the  detail  of  the  dis- 
trict where  the  fighting  is  in  progress. 

"He  has  two  gestures.  One  is'  persistent 
and  constant.  It  is  his  hand  rising  to  his 
moustache  to  tug  at  it  slowly  and  strongly. 
The  other  is  to  wave  back  into  his  place  in  the 
semi-circle  an  officer  who  has  come  in  and 
made  his  report.  This  is  a  true  picture  of 
General  Foch  commanding  in  a  battle,  and  the 
thing  that  is  most  impressive  is  the  utter 
stillness  as  the  semi-circle  of  officers  watches 
the  general  before  the  map." 


How  Bolo  Pasha  Was 
Caught 

The  Evidence  Tliat  Convicted  Him  Was 
Secured  in  America. 

'  I  *HERE  was  a  four-line  despatch  in  the 
A  newspapers  the  other  day  to  the  effect 
that  the  sentence  of  death  imposed  by  the 
French  courts  on  Bolo  Pacha  had  been  car- 
ried out.  The  sensational  events  of  his 
trial  are  still  in  the  public  mind,  but  fresh 
information  is  contained  in  an  article  by 
Lewis  Allen  Browne  in  The  Forum.  He  pre- 
sents the  interesting  fact  that  Bolo  Pacha's 
conviction  was  brought  about  by  evidence 
secured  in  New  York.  Five  days'  work  by 
a  clever  American  accountant  untangled  the 
skein  that  the  wily  Bolo  had  wound  about 
him.     Here  is  the  story: 

The  story  of  Bolo  Pacha,  international  ad- 
venturer and  agent  of  Germany,  has  been 
told  in  part,  as  the  evidence  of  his  guilt 
was  revealed  by  the  investigation  of  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  New 
York;  but  the  inner  revelations  of  this  sen- 
sational achievement  and  the  machinations 
of  the  French  traitor  have  not  been  re- 
vealed. 

How  the  clever  paid  agent  of  German  pro- 
paganda manipulated  nearly  $2,000,000  of 
German  money  through  New  York  banks  and 
succeeded  in  transferring  it  to  France,  and 
how  his  plots  were  unearthed  and  exposed, 
is  a  story  of  "high  finance"  in  war  records 
never  equaled.  That  great  financial  insti- 
tutions like  the  House  of  Morgan  and  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  were  Bolo's  tools 
in  running  this  great  money  blockade  but 
adds  weight  to  the  skill  and  importance  of 
his    operations. 

In  his  morning's  mail  on  the  23rd  of  Sep- 
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INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING  IN  BOOK- 
keeping.  shorthand,  civil  service,  ma- 
triculation. Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
particulars.  Dominion  Business  College, 
Wt  College  Street.  Toronto.  J.  V.  Mit- 
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STAMMERING 

OT-STU-T-T-TERING     AND      STAMMER- 
ing   cured   at   home.    '  Instructive   book- 
let free.      Walter   McDonnel,    Room   64,   817 
Fifteenth    St.,    N.W..     Washington,     D.C. 
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STAMPS    AND    COINS 

[•AMPS  PACKAGE  FREE  TO  COL- 
lectors  for  two  cents  postage.  Also 
offer  hundred  different  foreign.  Catalogue. 
Hinges  all  five  cents.  We  buy  stamps. 
Marks  Stamp  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada.         (tf) 


MORE    DOLLARS 

yOU    CAN    MAKE    "DOLLARS    GROW" 

out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
MacLean  Representatives.  To-day  there 
are  in  Canada  men  and  women  who  find 
that  our  proposition  worked  for  an  hour 
or  two  daily  provides  for  many  of  the 
added  luxuries  of  life.  You  supply  us  the 
time — we'll  supply  you  the  money.  Write 
for  full  particulars.  The  MacLean  Pub- 
lishing Co..  Ltd..  Dent.  MM..  148-183 
University  Avenue.  Toronto,  Canada. 
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1917,  the  expert  accountant,  Perley 
.    in    reality    ■    statistical    sleuth    who 
had    served    the    famous   Thompson    Investi- 
'i    its   legislative   investi- 
the  New  York  Public  Service  Corn- 
ion,  and   in   other   important  probes,   re- 
'I    a    letter   from    the   Attorney-General 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  Merton  E.  Le 

ying   him    of   the   desire   of   M.  Jules  J. 
Jusserand,  the  French  Ambassador,  to  ascer- 
ind  report   the  of  Marie  Paul 

known   as    Bolo    Pacha,    in    New    York, 
En   connection   with   the   handling  and   trans- 
it  an   enormous  sum   of  German   money 
eil   presumably   from   Count   Bernstorff 
time  he  was  the  German  Ambassador 
to   this  country. 

No  hint  or  clue  was  given   the  accountant 
as    to    how    much    or    where    or    when    these 
funds     were     placed     in     the     banks.       Full 
authority   of   subpoena   was   conferred   upon 
Horse  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  New 
under  the  "Peace  and  Safety"  law  en- 
acted   by    the    last    legislature   and,    for    the 
time     since     its     passage,    invoked    by 
i  nor   Whitman    in    the    interests   of   the 
French    Government   at   the   request   of   Sec- 
retary   of   State    Lansing. 

With  a  pocket  full  of  blank  subpoenas  and 

nothing  else.  Mr.  Morse  started  out  for  Wall 

Street.    His  long  acquaintance  with  the  big 

financial    houses    and    his    trained    intuition 

led  him  to  believe  that  an  affair  of  millions 

concerning    the    German    propaganda    would 

into  the  whirlpool  of  American  tina 

nil ly    expected,    however,    to    find    that 

the   proverbial   blundering   agent   of   Teuton 

propaganda   would   dare   to   use.   as   a   clear- 

for   enemy    money,   such    a   great 

illy   American    firm    as   J.    P.    Morgan    & 

any;    yet,  after   two   days   of   relentless 

search,  backed  by  the  power  of  the  Govern- 

.    the     trail     led     unmistakably     to     the 

corner  of  Wall  and  Broad  Streets. 

skillful   had   been    the   cunning   of   the 
an     agent     that     Morgan     &     Company 
utterly   innocent   of   having   been   made 
cat's-paw  of  German   intrigue  designed  to 
ison   the  minds  of  the  French  people  and 
erthrow  the  French   Ministry.     When   Mr. 
orse    acquainted    the    Morgan    Ann    of    the 
acts    that    he    had    so    speedily    unearthed 
and   notified   them   of   his   mission,   the   pon- 
derous   ledgers   of  the   great   banking  house 
thrown  open  to  him  and  to  his  experts 
Every    facility    was   given   him    to   trace   out 
the    clever    manipulations    of    the     German 
agent.      The   story   of    intrigue    unfolded   it- 
self as   much   of  a   surprise  to  the   Morgans 
himself. 
Photographic    copies    were    made    of   every 
entry,   every    slip   and    every    letter   relating 
to  Bolo's  transactions  and  thus  were  further 
trails   opened    leading  to   the   great   banking 
house   of   G.   Amsinck   &    Co.;    the   Deutsche 
Bank   and   to   the    New   York   branch   of   the 
French     banking    house    of    Perier    &     Co., 
where   it  was  revealed  that  Senator  Charles 
Humbert,   owner   of    the    great    Paris   news- 
paper. /..   Journal,  and  a  French  Senator,  had 
account     to     which      $200,000      of     the 
11,800,000    fund    was    credited. 

Without  waiting  to  examine  the  many 
witnesses  that  Mr.  Morse  had  listed  through 
his  discoveries  of  the  financial  juggling,  lest 
the  apparently  guilty  man  escape,  a  brief 
ummary  of  the  discovery  was  conveyed 
through  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  to  Am- 
bassador Jusserand  and  cabled  to  France. 
This  was  September  28th.  September  29th 
(Paul  Bolo  Pacha  was  in  prison  charged 
>vith    high    treason. 

Then  came  the  detailed  work.  By  the 
sixth  of  October  four  witnesses  had  been 
ubpoenaed  and  their  testimony,  amounting 
to  more  than  forty  thousand  words,  taken 
n  secret  chambers  in  a  prominent  hotel. 
Mr.  Morse  also  made  out  two  immense  re- 
ports, covering  every  detail  and  including  a 
icore  or  more  of  photographs  of  cheeks,  check 
itubs,  bank  slips,  ledger  pages  and  similar 
svidence  as  well  as  many  original  papers, 
-.ater  a  little  more  evidence  was  added  and 
nore  testimony.  All  of  this,  a  decidedly 
>ulky  bundle,  was  sent  across  to  France  and 
ay  stacked  upon  the  desk  of  the  French 
>rosecutor  of  Bolo  Pacha  during  his  futile 
ight  for  life. 
Thus   it   took   exactly  five   days   to   expose 
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A  Book- 
Not  a  Box 

The  "KALAMAZOO"  Loose  Leaf  Ledger 

Office  managers  and  accountants  will  appreciate  the  accuracy 
which  is  secured  through  the  use  of  the  "KALAMAZOO"  system 
as  well  as  the  great  saving  in  time  and  labor  which  is  effected. 
The  "KALAMAZOO"  Lerger  is  a  joy  to  the  user  and  wins  a  per- 
manent   place    wherever    it    is    once    known. 

The    "KALAMAZOO"    booklet    contains    much 
valuable  information.  To  be  had  for  the  asking. 

WARWICK  BROS.  &  RUTTER,  LIMITED 
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I  arrow  Ankles — No  Wrinkles 

On  account  of  the  war,  very  few  of 
the  fine  imported  lines  of  hosiery  are  at 
present  obtainable  in  Canada.  But 
women  can  now  obtain  Canadian  hosiery 
that  is  superior  in  finish  and  fit  to  the 
most  luxurious  pure  silk,  mercerized 
lisle,  cotton  and  cashmere  lines  produced 
abroad. 

We  took  advantage  of  the  situation  created 
by  the  war  and  installed  wonderful  new 
machines.  They  knit  Mercury 
Hosiery  with  a  narrow  ankle  that 
fits  without  a  wrinkle,  a  full- 
fashioned  shapely  calf,  a  widened 
top  that  gives  utmost  freedom  and 
comfort — and  seamless  from  toe 
to  top. 

The  more  fastidious  you  are 
the  more  you'll  revel  in  this 
elegant  Mercury  Hosiery.  Black, 
white,  browns,  grays  and  the 
other  fashionable  shades. 

Also    Mercury    Underwear 
for    men,    women    and  children 

MERCURY  MILLS,  LIMITED 

HAMILTON,  CANADA  57 
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SANITONE 

^^WALES^CEILINGS 


There  are  three 

features    of   "SANITONE"   that    appeal 

very  strongly  to    the    average  woman. 

1st. — She  can  Paint  the  walls  herself ;  or  have  the  home 
re-decorated  with  "SANITONE"  by  the  local  painter,  at  the  minimum 
cost  for  labor. 

2nd. — "SANITONE"  walls  are  always  fresh  and  clean,  because 
the  surface  is  washable  ;  does  not  fade  out  or  rub  off. 

3rd.— The  many  soft,  rich  tints — blending  with  any  color 
scheme  desired — enable  the  average  woman  to  make  her  home 
refined  and  thoroughly  artistic  at  very  small  cost. 

For  Furniture  and  Floors  use  C.  P.  SUN  VARNISH  STAINS, 
and  where  a  high-gloss  finish  is  desired,  for  inside  use  on  wood-work, 
etc,  use  CANADA  PAINT. 

And  we'll  send  you  one  of  the  most  complete 
books  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  Paints  and 
Painting  — "What,  When  and  How  To  Paint", 
free  on  request. 

DECORATIVE  SERVICE  FREE.  Send  for  color  schemes  and 
suggestions  for  finishing  any  part  of  the  exterior  or  interior  of 
your  building. 

THE  CANADA  PAINT  CO.  LIMITED, 

Maker,  of  the  famous  "ELEPHANT  BRAND"  White  Lead. 
572  William  Street,  Montreal.         112  Sutherland  Ave.,  Winnipeg. 


YOU    HAVE  A   BEAUTIFUL    FACE 
BUT  YOUR  NOSE? 


BEFORE 

p  THIS  DAY  and  AGE  attention  to  your  appear- 
ance ia  an  absolute  necessity  If  you  expect  to  make 
the  moat  out  of  life.  Not  only  ahould  yon  wish  <,, 
appear  as  attractive  as  possible,  for  your  own  .m  If 
satisfaction,    which    is   alone    ml]  .    efforts 

but  you  will  find  the  world  is  generally  judging  you 
greatly,  if  not  wholly,  by  your  'looks,"  therefore  it 
pays    to    "look    your   best"    at   all    time*. 


AFTER 

PERMIT  NO  hnk  TO  SUE  YOU  LOOKING 
OTHERWISE;  it  will  injure  your  welfare  I  Dpos  the 
'antly  make  rests  the  failure  or 
m  life.  Which  Hi  li>  be  your  ultimate 
destiny?  My  Ben  Nose-Shapcr  "TKADOiS"  (Model 
M)  corrects  now  ill-shaped  noses  without  operation, 
quickly,  safely  and  permanently.  Is  pleasant  and  does 
not  interfere  with  one's  daily  occupation,  being  worn 
at   night 


Wrtte  today  for  free  booklet,  which  telle  you  how  ia  r".7 ■  ■   t  m     I.    .   j  <  l  ,, 

u     T-n,i  t-^v     e>            «          .    .1                                               torreci  ill-shaped  notei  without  toil  if  not  taiitfattory. 
M.    IK1LE.TY,  Face  Specialist  c.e    *     i  ,,    ..j.  ■».       i 
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the  trickery  of  that  curly-haired  Levantine 
ex-hairdresser;  ex-chum  of  the  Khedive  o 
Egypt,  Abbas  Hilmi,  the  Kaiser's  friend 
from  whom  he  received  his  title  "Pacha; 
ex-friend  of  the  brother  of  a  Pope;  ex-in 
triguer  in  German  propaganda  in  Switzer 
land;   debaucher  of  his  once  beloved  France 


General  Booth  in 
Heaven 

.4   Poem  by  a  New  Poet  That  is  Worth 
Reading 


TT  is  the  policy  of  the  editor  of  this  depart 
■*■  ment  to  eschew  reprinting  anything  in  th< 
nature  of  criticisms  or  analyses  of  literary 
musical  and  artistic  productions.  There  an 
plenty  of  publications  especially  for  that  pur 
pose.  The  purpose  of  MACLEAN'S  is  to  pre 
sent  the  best  material  offered  on  the  event! 
of  the  present  day.  For  once,  however,  it  ii 
intended  to  break  this  rule,  in  part  at  least 
In  the  Bookman,  William  Lyon  Phelps  tells 
a  fascinating  story  of-  the  work  of  a  new 
poet,  Vachel  Lindsay  and  offers  an  analysis 
of  the  remarkable  work  he  has  done.  This  is 
reprinted  in  part  with  some  extracts  frorr 
Lindsay's  best  work.  Lindsay  is  a  cymbalist; 
he  himself  calls  his  poetry  the  Higher  Vaude- 
ville. He  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  poerr 
"General  William  Booth  enters  into  Heaven.' 
Professor  Phelps  writes: 

As  Edmond  Rostand  looked  at  a  dunghill 
and  saw  the  vision  of  Chantecleer,  so  Vachel 
Lindsay  looked  at  some  drunken  niggers  and 
saw  the  vision  of  the  Congo. 

Fat  black  bucks  in  a  wine-barrel  room, 

Barrel-house  kings,  with  feet  unstable, 

Sagged  and  reeled  and  pounded  on  the  table. 

Pounded  on  the  table, 

Beat  an   empty  barrel  with   the  handle   of  a 
broom, 

Hard  as  they  were  able, 

Boom,  boom,  Boom, 

With  a  silk  umbrella  and  the  handle  of  a 
broom, 

Boomlay,  boomlay,  boomlay,  Boom. 

Then  I  had  religion,  Then  I  had  a  vision, 

I  could  not  turn  from  their  revel  in  derision 

Then  I  saw  the  Congo,  creeping  through  the 
black, 

Cutting    through     the   forest   with   a   golder 
track. 

Then  along  that  river  bank 

A   thousand   miles 

Tattooed  cannibals  danced  in  files; 

Then  I  heard  the  boom  of  the  blood-lust  song 

And     a     thigh-bone     beating    on     a     tin-pan 
gong.     .     .     . 

A  negro  fairyland  swung  into  view, 

A  minstrel  river 

Where  dreams  come   true. 

The  ebony  palace  soared  on  high 

Through    the    blossoming    trees    to    the    even- 
ing sky. 

The  inlaid  porches  and  casements  shone 

With  gold  and  ivory  and  elephant-bone. 

Just  then  from  the  doorway,  as  fat  as  shotes, 

Came  the  cake-walk  princes  in  their  long  red 
coats, 

Canes    with    a    brilliant    lacquer    shine, 

And  tall  silk  hats  that  were  red  as  wine. 

And   they   pranced  with   their  butterfly   part- 
ners there, 

Coal-black  maidens  with  pearls  in  their  hair, 

Knee-skirts  trimmed  with  the  jessamine  sweet, 

And  bells  on  their  ankles  and  little  black  feet. 

There  are  those  who  call  this  nonsense  and 
its  author  a  mountebank.  I  call  it  poetry 
and  its  author  a  poet.  You  never  heard  any- 
thing like  it  before;  but  do  not  be  afraid  of 
your  own  enjoyment.  Read  it  aloud  a  dozen 
times,  and  you,  too,  will  hear  roaring,  epic 
music,  and  you  will  see  the  mighty,  golden 
river  cutting  through   the   forest. 

General  William  Booth  Enter*  into  Heaven' 
— with  the  accompanying  instruments,  which 
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out    from    the   printed   page — is   a   sub- 

interpretntion  of  one  of  the  varieties  of 

his   experience.     Two   works   of   genius 

been  written  about  the  Salvation  Army 

■,,,,i'h 

Hut    Major     Harl 
ilmost   appalling  eleverneu — Gran- 
\s  the  second  act  is  the  I 
ever  composed — is  written,  after 
all.  from  the  seal  of  the  scornful,  like  a  metro- 
•"  report*!  pel  tent;   Mr.  Lind- 

say'.- p. ..in  is  written  from  the  inside,  from 
Be  very  heart  of  the  mystery.  It  is  in- 
terpi  on,    not    description.      "Booth    was 

Hpd.  '     Lindsay;   "all  reformers  are 

Bad."  On,'  must  in  turn  be  blind  to  many 
■ffious  things,  blind  to  ridicule,  blind  to 
criticism,  blind  to  the  wisdom  of  this  world. 
If  one  would  understand  a  phenomenon  like 
ral    Booth. 


i    led   boldly    with   his   big   bass   drum 
KA.re  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb?) 
lints  smiled  gravely  and  they  said: 
"He's  con 
Arc  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb?) 
ng  lepers  followed,  rank  on  rank, 
es  from  the  ditches  dank, 
Hhba   from   the   alleyways   and   drug   fiends 

Minds      still       passion-ridden,      soul-powers 

en  saints  with  mouldy  breath, 
lied  legions  with  the  ways  of  Death 
■Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb?) 
fcnd    when    Booth    halted    by    the    curb    for 
prayer 

his  Master  thro'  the  flag-filled  air. 
Christ    came    gently   with   a    robe   and   crown 
for  Booth,  the  soldier,  while  the  throng  knelt 
town. 

iw  King  Jesus.  They  were  face  to  face, 
i-weeping  in  that  holy  place. 
(Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb?) 
Dante  and  Milton  were  more  successful  in 
naking  pictures  of  hell  than  of  heaven — no 
me  has  ever  made  a  common  conception  of 
paven  more  permanently  vivid  than  in  this 
Bern. 

how  amid  the  welter  of  crowds  and  the 
ning  crash  of  drums  and  banjos  the  in- 
uil  faces  stand   out  in   the  golden   light. 

Big-voiced    lassies  made   their  banjos   bang. 
Tranced,  fanatical  they  shrieked  and  sang.  .  . 
Bull-necked    convicts    with    that    land    make 

free.     .     .     . 
The   lame   were   straightened,   withered   limbs 

uncurled 
4nd    blind    eyes    opened    on    a    new,    sweet 

world.     .     .     . 
3one  was    the    weasel-head,    the    snout,    the 

jowl ! 
sages  and  sibyls  now,  and  athletes  clean, 
Kulers  of  empires,  and  of  forests  green! 

It    is    a    pictorial,    musical,    and    spiritual 

rpiece.   I   am   not   afraid     to    call    it    a 

ual    masterpiece;     for    to    anyone    who 

it  as  we  should  read  all  true  poetry,  with 

in     unconditional     surrender    to     its     magic, 

General  William  Booth  and  his  horde  will  not 

>e   the   only   persons   present   who   will   enter 

nto  heaven. 


German  Machine 

Continued  from  page  38 

;he  propaganda  is  absolute  piffle;  for  out- 
side government  work,  the  building  trades 
ire  dead.     Builders  are  out  of  work,  but 
hey  are  still  full  of  the  subtle  propaganda 
that  if  they  stick  it  out  and  refuse  to  go  to 
Work,  the  Government  will  have  to  come 
ins. 
It  will  come  to  terms.     It  is  coming  to 
s  on  the  gallop.     A  few  more  lynch- 
ngs  like  that  out  in  Illinois,  and  Ameri- 
can sentiment  will  be  a  tornado.    Men  will 
lot  see  their  sons  die  on  the  firing  line  at 
530  to  $50  a  month,  while  hogs  haggle  at 
lome  and  let  them  die  while  they  scrabble 
for  a  raise  of  50  cents  on  $6  and  $10  a  day 
for  ship  work,  and  metal  work,  and  spruce 
work.      Public   opinion   will    brand    such 
slugs  and  laggards  as  traitors  and  force 


A  Clean,  Rosy,  HEALTHY  Skin 

is  the  birthright  of  every  child.  Contact  with  count- 
less unclean,  germ-laden  things  every  day,  however, 
brings  the  constant  quota  of  danger  and  the  happy, 
artless  ways  of  children  make  them  especially  liable 
to  infection.  Even  so  there  is  one  sure  safeguard 
you  can  use — 

U§Y 

HEALTH  BOAP 


'+ 


It  is   a  wonderful   disinfectant,  and  a  bland,  pure, 
free  lathering  soap  for  all  toilet  purposes. 

The  most  tender  skin  welcomes 
its  daily  use. 

The   mild,  disinfectant  odor 
you  notice  vanishes  quickly 
after  use.  f~y 

At  All  Grocers — 

Lever  Brothers 
Limited 

TORONTO 
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"Home"  Washer 

-the  washer  that  not  only  washes  the  clothes  mechanically,  but  does 
:.  better  than  they  can  be  washed  by  hand.     There's  no  "skimping 
Sy  the  "Home"   Washer- light  or  heavy  articles  are  cleaned  with 

qua!  thoroughness.  There's  no  tearing  of  delicate  fabrics,  either 
AncHt  does  the  work  in  half  the  time  I  No  more  long-drawn-out, 
"lackbreaking  washdays  anywhere  there's  a  Maxwell  'Home' 
Vasher;  Just  put  the  clothes  in,  and  the  rest  is  hardly  work  at  all  — 
[*  use  trie  "Home"  Washer  is  so  light,  noiseless,  and  easy-running. 
Enclosed  gears    make  it  absolutely  safe:    "sprines"    make  cover  lift 

asily.  ."viade  of  best  quah'ty  cypress,  handsomely  finished.  Runs  by 
kiara-power  or  water-motor.     See  it  at  your  dealer's. 

MA!  iWELLS  LIMITED,  Dept    J     Si    Mary.,  Ont.     34 
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The  Mission  of 

Good  Paint 


to  protect  — to  beautify,  and  to  preserve. 
Besides  making  your  house  more  attractive  and 
homelike,  the  timely  application  of  good  paint 
adds  dollars  to  its  value  and  years  to  its  life. 
The  judicious  use  of  good  paint  is  the  truest 
kind   of  economy. 

JAMIESON'S    PURE    PAINTS 
AND  VARNISHES 

are  prepared,  ready  for  use.  for  indoors  or 
out. 

Floors,  walls  and  woodwork  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  beautified  by  the  use  of  Jamieson's. 
The  duality  of  Jamieson's  Paints  and  Varnishes 
is  such  that  anyone  can  apply  them  with  excel- 
lent   results. 

Put  your  patriotism  into  practice.  Paint  up 
your  place   for  protection  and   preservation. 

R.  C.  Jamieson  &  Company 

Limited 

Established  18S8 

Montreal  Vancouver 

Owning  and  operating  P.  D.  Dods  &  Co.. Ltd. 


NO  JOKE  TO  BE  DEAF 

—  Every  Deaf  Person  Knows  That 

I  make  myself  hear,  after  being_deaf  for  25  rears, 
with  these  Artificial  Ear 
Drums.  1  wear  them  day 
and  night.  They  are  per 
feetly  comfortable.  No 
one  see*  them.  Write  me 
and  I  will  tell  you  a  true 
story  how  I  irot  deaf  and 
how  i  make  you  hear. 
Address 

GEO.    P.    WAV,  Artificial  Ear  Drum    Co.,    (Inc. 
20  Adelaide  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


HORLICK'S 

Malted  Milk  for  Invalids 

A  nourishing  and  digestible  diet. 
Contains  rich  milk  and  malted 
grain  extract.    A  powder  soluble  in  water. 


Economize 
o   By  Using 

PURITY 
FLOUR 

(Government  Standard 
For  all  Your  Baking 

II  MANUFACTURED    BY  ^ 

I  Western  Canada  Flour  Mills  C?  Limited 


the  passage  of  a  law  to  place  them  before 
the  firing  squad;  or  public  opinion,  itself, 
will  lead  them  to  the  lyncher's  lamp  post ; 
and  after  seeing  what  secret  machina- 
tions here  did  to  Russia,  I  have  no  com- 
ment to  pass.  I  am  trying  to  set  down 
facts  only. 


The  Fires  of 

Annihilation 

Continued  from  page  32 

ceived  none.  I  rolled  it  up  tightly,  and 
stuffing  it  in  my  pack-sack,  further  dis- 
tended that  useful  article  of  shelter.  It 
was  time  to  fall  again;  I  followed  the 
thought  and  did  so. 

The  greater  bulk  of  the  improved -pack- 
sack  that  I  now  held  over  my  head  mad< 
my  situation  seem  quite  safe  by  compari 
son,  a  state  of  mind  which  was  materially 
aided  by  the  nauseating  thought  of  what 
a  bad  and  messy  head  hit  meant  and  by 
the  great  satisfaction  I  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  increased  size  of  the  pack  en- 
abled me  to  place  my  hands  under  my 
chest  instead  of  exposing  them  to  the  job 
of  holding  the  pack  in  position  as  I  had 
had  to  do  with  it  in  its  former  smaller 
state.  For  want  of  the  distraction  of  Rad- 
cliftVs  uncheerful  countenance  in  my  eye 
I  fell  to  counting  the  flakes  and  fragments 
of  metal  that  fell  on  either  side  of  the  wall 
at  my  head  and  was  surprised  to  note  the 
quantity  of  them  that  struck  without  in- 
jury to 'me;  for  although  my  body  and  the 
pack  at  my  head  both  frequently  received 
the  impact  of  the  dying  blows  of  glancing 
fragments,  these  had  in  most  cases  less 
force  than  the  well-thrown  stones  of  a 
boy.  It  seemed  on  further  study  to  be 
incredible  so  that  it  aroused  my  further 
curiosity  and  so  spared  me  much  painful 
thinking  of  the  kind  that  comes  to  a  man 
when  he  is  alone  in  a  bad  time.  Most  of 
these  harmless  hits  came  from  shells 
which  had  burst  so  far  on  one  side  of  the 
trench  that  such  fragments  as  came  near 
the  latter  either  struck  the  ground  out- 
side and  showered  earth  on  one  or,  if  they 
travelled  at  a  higher  altitude,  still  struck 
the  trench  wall  so  far  above  the  head  and 
body  that  they  either  imbedded  themselves 
where  they  struck,  or  else  only  ricocheted 
harmlessly  down  on  the  body.  The  trench 
it  deep  enough  to  a  hair  for  the 
body  p^  evade  all  hits  that  did  not  come 


M 

ctly  ( 


directly  on  top  of  it.  The  number  of  such 
near-by  hits  was  amazing  and  past  all 
counting,  the- more  so  when  I  could  tell  by 
listening  that  I  was  not  by  any  means  in 
the  worst  portion  of  the  trench.  Amongst 
this  lesser  fry  these  side  shots  were  the 
most  innocuous;  worst  were  those  chunks 
of  steel  and  shrapnel  bullets  that  came 
from  shells  which  had  burst  squarely  over 
the  trench  but  much  further  down  so  that 
their  parts  landed  neatly  up  and  down  the 
length  of  the  trench  just  so  far  as  their 
folic  could  carry  them  and  so  that  1  re- 
ceived in  consequence  many  blows  that 
made  me  rub  myself  ruefully.  One  in 
particular,  I  remember,  a  large  shell  nose 
that  struck  my  thigh  so  shrewd  a  blow 
that  I  thought  the  bone  had  been  broken, 
and  that  without  tearing  my  clothes,  al- 
though I  believe  the  flesh  was  bruised.  It 
made  one  feel  that  one  was  being  stoned 
on  a  magnificent  scale.  I  fell  prey  to 
Atkinitis  and  began  to  pocket  some  of  the 
more  interesting  chunks  as  souvenirs  of 
the  occasion,  putting  them  in  with  the  rice. 
But  all  that  was  quite  by  the  way  and 
totally  irrelevant  to  the  major  facts  of 
the  situation  and  interesting  only  because 
of  the  presence  of  so  harmless  a  feature  in 
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•  is|!  bad  that  it  rapidly  became 

worse. 

Kditor's  NOTE,  In  the  next  number 
Mr.  Pearson  "-ill  continue  hie  narrative 
with  > lie  story  oj  the  lerribh  vhieh 

to   tin    practical  annihilation   o) 

'il>y. 


The  Magic  Makers 

'  'ontinued  from  )mge  36 

"Say  you  make  me  tired.  Why  don't 
you  congratulate  yourself  over  something 
real  and  sober  and  not  over  the  fact  that 
a  madman  has  given  his  word  of  honor 
that  he's  going  to  drop  in  casual  like  with 
I  of  crazy  wolves  to  spend  a  quiet  even- 
ing in  a  gentleman's  igloo.  Don't  know- 
hut  what  I'll  take  a  stroll  along  the  shore 
while  you-all  are  mixin'  up  sociable  like, 
and.  dodgast  it,  1  reckon  I  would  if  I 
weren't  scared  that  one  of  them  pesky 
critters  might  take  the  same  idea.  Say," 
he  went  on  accusingly,  "ever  think  about 
me  in  strikin'  up  these  sudden  friendships, 
ever  think  that  I'm  slowly  freezing  to 
death  in  a  cold  storage  vault  while  way 
down  in  St.  John's  them  insurance  papers 
is  just  getting  mouldy  for  lack  of  atten- 
tion? Anything  of  that  kind  ever  strike 
you?" 

Jock  laughed  outright,  and  in  his  sud- 
den mirth  was  something:  so  contagious 
that  it  penetrated  the  skipper's  truculent 
exterior  and  a  wry  smile  dawned  on  the 
strong  unshaven  face.  "It's  all  right,"  he 
went  on  grudgingly,"  and  all  you've  got  to 
do  to  make  me  take  backwater,  and  take  it 
quick,  is  to  bring  on  this  here  Henry 
Rintoul  before  morning,  and  I  aint  asking 
for  any  wolves  either.  That's  square,  aint 
it?"  he  blurted,  wrinkling:  his  snaggy 
brows. 

In  that  very  moment,  and  as  though  in 
answer  to  this  ultimate  challenge,  there 
came  from  over  the  hills  a  well  remem- 
bered note.  Bill  heard  it  and  almost  ere 
his  own  words  had  left  his  lips  his  eyes 
began  to  round  with  incredulous  surprise. 

"Say,"  he  whispered  under  his  breath, 
"was  I  talking  just  a  mite  too  fast?" 

For  response  Jock  lifted  a  mighty  hand 
and  the  two  sat  motionless  while,  deep 
in  the  west,  there  gathered  the  first  high- 
pitched  and  querulous  tone  of  the  savage 
chorus.  Into  every^^  it  drifted,  till 
there  came  a  swift^ewfmg  out  of  broad 
squat  figures,  a  seizing  of  cowering  dogs 
and  d^ging  of  them  through  low-roofed 
tunneSTTrien  a  blocking  of  these  narrow 
entrances.  Bill  caught  it  anew  and  there 
moved  within  him  the  first  breathless  ad- 
mission that  perhaps  after  all  he  was 
wrong-,  and  that  MacTier  was  the  man 
of  judgment  and  resources  he  looked.  The 
giant  heard  it  and  was  forthwith  fii.ed 
with  merciless  and  primordial  triumph, 
for  was  there  not  about  to  take  place  that 
amazing  thing  at  which  his  restless  mind 
had  leaped  a  month  before  and  for  which 
he  himself  had  so  greatly  dared? 

f\S  swept  the  full-mouthed  chorus, 
^'  while,  in  the  igloos  of  the  lonely  vil- 
lage the  brown  skinned  people  glanced 
at  each  other  silently  and  stifled  the 
whimpers  of  their  shrinking  dogs, 
nearer  it  drew,  this  loud-mouthed  frenzy, 
this  terrible  ecstasy  of  untamed  things. 
Masters  were  they  of  hill  and  shore,  and 
where  they  went  fear  travelled  with  them. 
Closer  swelled  the  clamour,  more  threat- 
ening this  insensate  diapason,  till,  at  the 
very  edge  of  the  village,  there  came  a 
break  in  the  storm,  a  break  that  was 
instantly  rilled  by  that  demoniac  laugh, 
which,  days  before,  had  roused  such  an 


TIRES 


TUBES 


The  Road — The  Real  Tire  Test 

Fire  insurance  doesn't  compensate  you  for  the  inconvenience  of 
rebuilding. 

Tire  insurance  doesn't  compensate  you  for  the  hold-ups  on  the  road. 
So  while  Marathon  Tire  users  have  the  satisfaction  of  our  adjust- 
ment basis  on  Angle  Tires  of  5,000  miles,  their  real  concern  is  with 
the  hand  process  of  Marathon  tire  making — the  building  up,  layer 
by  layer  of  fabric  and  tread,  with  rigid  inspections  at  each  process. 
It  is  the  only  way  to  eliminate  weak  spots. 


Angle  Tires  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  5,000  miles. 
Runner  and  Plain  Tread  Tires  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  3,500  miles. 


FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  GARAGES 

Made   by 

The  Marathon  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
Toronto  Office  :    608  Yonge  Street 

American      Plantat      Cuyahoga      Falls,      Ohio 
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Motor  Starting 

and  Lighting 

BATTERIES 


Our  Batteries   are    Operating 
on  the 

SUBMARINES 


We  have  the  idea  that  the 
Storage  Batteries  which  are 
good  enough  for  the  submarines 
may  be  good  enough  for  your 
car. 

Before  buying  that  new  Bat- 
tery obtain  information  on  the 

M.S.L.  Battery 

Canadian    Hart    Accumulator 
Company,  Limited 

St.  John's.^Quebec 


When  the  Doctor 
comes.hewill, 
appreciate  it 


there  is  a 


■ 


lycos 

FEVER  THERMOMETER 

IN  THE  HOUSE 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 

ROCHESTER  NY. 
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extraordinary  conviction  in  the  mind  of 
Sergeant  MacTier.  And  after  the  laugh 
another  pause  and  then  a  voice,  rough  and 
throaty,  that  moved  gradually  onward  and 
lifted  itself  into  a  wild  and  chanting 
paean.  Then  at  the  mouth  of  the  igloo 
came  the  sound  of  something  that  pushed 
in  between  its  narrow  walls  and  in  an- 
other moment  appeared  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  man  clad  in  worn  and 
feathered  garments. 

Jock  shot  one  triumphant  glance  at 
Salty  Bill.  The  latter  was  still  standing 
stiffly  but  his  body  was  bent  forward,  his 
hands  hung  rigidly  at  his  side,  and  his 
eyes  bulged  into  a  long  unwinking  stare. 
Presently  his  lips  began  to  move. 

"I'll  be  damned!"  he  said  thickly,  and 
turning,  blinked  stupidly.  "Did  you  hear 
me?"  he  repeated  stubbornly.  "I  said  I'd 
be  damned." 

Jock  cleared  his  throat  of  a  lump.  I 
knew  you  would,"  he  snapped. 

"It's  yours,"  went  on  the  skipper  help- 
lessly, "it's  all  yours.  I'll  admit  now  that 
the  wolves  are  hitched  up  outside.  When 
do  we  start?" 

But  Jock  had  forgotten  him.  Handing 
Rintoul  the  packet  he  waited  motionless 
while  the  brown  fingers  of  the  outcast 
ripped  open  the  oilskin  cover.  Presently 
Rintoul  moved  over  close  beside  the  yellow 
flame  of  the  lamp  and  his  bright  eyes 
devoured  the  poignant  pages  that  crackled 
in  his  clasp.  What  emotion  ran  through 
him  then  the  others  could  only  guess  at, 
but  after  a  while  he  raised  a  softened 
glance  that  dwelt  with  a  sudden  intensity 
on  MacTier. 

"I  owe  all  this  to  you,"  he  said  un- 
steadily. 

Jock  shook  his  great  head.  "It's  noth- 
ing at  all,  man.  At  least,"  he  added  with 
a  grin,  "so  far  as  we've  got.  I  was  just 
kicking  my  heels  in  Edinburgh  when  yon 
solicitor  got  hold  of  me.  He  talked  hard 
and  well  and  though  I  seemed  to  object 
and  raise  difficulties  I  don't  mind  saying 
that  I  was  aching  to  come  the  minute  I 
saw  yon  map.  But  I  have  done  no  more 
than  Bill  here." 

At  this  Bill,-  in  a  depth  of  contrition, 
protested  vigorously.  He  had,  he  con- 
fessed, scouted  the  whole  idea  from  start 
to  finish  and  he  was  just  embarking  on  a 
lengthy  oblation  of  repentance  when 
Rintoul,  catching  a  single  warning  note 
from  a  nearby  wolf,  folded  the  letters 
with  extreme  care  and  demanded  to  know 
what  next.  It  seemed  to  one  watching 
them  that  between  him  and  that  wolf 
there  was  something  which  had  in  it  an 
unnamable  understanding. 

"It's  for  you  to  say,"  put  in  MacTier, 
"you  know  the  country,  and"  he  added, 
"what's  in  it." 

To  be  continued 

Stolen  Wheel  Code 

Continued  from  page  46 

for  I  sent  my  boot  heel  promptly  in 
against  the  wooden  cash  drawer,  smash- 
ing it  at  one  blow. 

She  had  been  mistaken,  or  had  deliber- 
ately lied,  for  the  drawer  was  empty. 
And  I  told  her  so,  with  considerable  heat. 

"Ah,  we  all  make  mistakes,  I  think," 
she  murmured  with  her  enigmatic  shrug. 

"What  I  want  to  know,"  I  said  as  I 
banded  the  four  papers  together  and 
thrust  them  down  in  my  pocket,  "is  just 
how  you  got  that  first  code  from  my  young 
friend  the  lieutenant?" 

She  smiled  again,  a  little  wearily,  as  I 
swung  the  safe  door  shut  and  locked  it. 
She  did  not  rise  from  the  chair.  But  as  I 
stood  confronting  her,   something   in  my 
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YOU'LL  LAUGH! 
DOESN'T  HURT  TO 
LIFT  CORNS  OUT 


Magic!  Costs  few  cents! 
Just  drop  a  little  Freezone  on 
that  touchy  corn,  instantly  it 
stops  aching,  then  you  lift  the 
bothersome  corn  off  with  the 
fingers.     Truly!     No  humbug! 


<U^ 


Try  Freezone!  Your  druggist 
sells  a  tiny  bottle  for  a  few  cents. 
sufficient  to  rid  your  feet  of  every 
hard  corn,  soft  corn,  or  corn  be- 
tween the  toes,  and  calluses,  with- 
out one  particle  of  pain,  soreness 
or  irritation.  Freezone  is  the 
mysterious  ether  discovery  of  a 
noted    Cincinnati    genius.      Great! 
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Crooked  Spines 
—Straightened 


Cure  Yourself  or  Your  Child  at 
Home,  Without  Pain  or  Incon- 
venience, of  any  Spinal  De- 
formity with  the  Wonderful 
v  PHILO  BURT  METHOD. 
\  No  matter  how  old  you 
\  are,  or  how  long  you 
\  ban  Buffered,  or  what 
\  kind  of  spinal  deform- 
.  ity  you  have,  there  is 
\  benefitand  a  possible 
cu-e  for  you.  The 
\PhUo  Burt  Appii- 
,\  ancc  ifi  aa  firm  as 
\  eteel  and  yet  flex- 
\  ible  and  very 
\  comfortable  to 
\  wear.  It  gives 
an  even, perfect  support  to  the  weakened  or  deformed 
spine.  It  ia  as  easy  to  take  off  or  put  on  as  a  coat, 
causes  no  inconvenience,  and  does  not  chafe  or  irri- 
tate.   No  one  can  notice  you  wearing  it. 

CURE  YOURSELF  AT  HOME 

The     Appliance     is  \    , 
made  to  fit  each  in-  \ 
dividual  case.lt  weighs  \ 
ounces,  where  other  Bup-\  ;, 
ports  weighs  pounds.The  V    ' 
price  ts  within  the  reach  V    » 
of  all.  Hundreds  of  Doctors  \ 
recommend  it.  \  * 

We  GUARANTEE  Satisfaction 
and  LET  YOU  USE  IT  30  DAYS 

If  you  or  your  child  nro  suffer- 
ing from  Spinal  troiil.leof  any 
nature,  write  at  once  for  our 
new  book  with  full  informa- 
tion and  references.  Describo 

ease  fully  no  we  can  advise 

y.1uint..|li«,.nlly.      TJw  Phl(o  BJlfl 


» 
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PHILO  BURT  MANUFACTURING  CO.  1 

BttA  Oddffll.wt  I.aiplt.  Jam.ilown,  H.  I.  Sk 
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attitude,  apparently,  struck  her  as  dis- 
tinctly humorous.  For  she  broke  into  a 
sudden  and  deeper  ripple  of  laughter. 
There  was,  however,  something  icy  and 
chilling  in  it.  Her  eves  now  seemed  more 
veiled.  They  had  lost  their  earlier  look 
of  terror.  Her  face  seemed  to  have  re- 
laxed into  softer  contours. 

"Would  you  like  to  know?"  she  said, 
lifting  her  face  and  looking  with  that 
older,  half-mocking  glance  into  my  own. 
She  was  speaking  slowly  and  deliberate- 
ly, and  I  could  see  the  slight  shrug  she 
gave  to  one  pantherlike  shoulder.  "Would 
1  be  so  out  of  place  in  a  ballroom?  Ah, 
have  not  more  things  than  hearts  been  lost 
when  a  man  dances  with  a  woman?" 

—you  mean  you  stole  it,  at  the 
Plaza?" 

"Not  at  all,  monsieur!"  she  murmured 
languidly  back.  Then  she  drew  a  deeper 
breath,  and  sat  more  rigid  in  her  straight- 
back  chair. 

Something  about  her  face  at  that  mom- 
ent puzzled  me.  It  seemed  to  hold  some 
latent  note  of  confidence.  The  last  trace 
of  fear  had  fled  from  it.  There  was 
something  strangely  like  triumph,  muffled 
triumph,  in  it. 

An  arrow  of  apprehension  shot  through 
me  as  I  stooped  peering  into  her  shadowy 
eyes.  It  went  through  my  entire  body, 
sharp  as  an  electric  shock.  It  brought 
me  wheeling  suddenly  about  with  my  back 
to  her  and  my  face  to  the  open  room. 

T^HEN  I  understood.  I  saw  through  it 
-*■  all,  in  one  tingling  second.  For 
there,  facing  me,  stood  the  figure  of  a 
man  in  navy  blue.  It  was  the  same  figure 
that  I  had  followed  through  the  square. 

But  now  there  was  nothing  secretive  or 
circuitous  about  his  attitude.  It  was 
quite  the  other  way;  for  as  he  stood  there 
he  held  a  bjue-barreled  revolver  in  his 
hand.  And  I  could  see,  only  too  plainly, 
that  it  was  leveled  directly  at  me.  The 
woman's  ruse  had  worked.  I  had  wasted 
too  much  time.  The  confederate  for 
whom  she  was  plainly  waiting  had  come 
to  her  rescue. 

The  man  took  three  or  four  steps  far- 
ther into  the  room.  His  revolver  was  still 
covering  me.  I  heard  a  little  gasp  from 
the  woman  as  she  rose  to  her  feet.  I  took 
it  for  a  gasp  of  astonishment. 

"You  are  going  to  kill  him?"  she  cried, 
in  German. 

"Haven't  I  got  to?"  asked  back  the  man. 
He  spoke  in  English  and  without  an 
accent.  "Don't  you  understand  he's  a 
safe-breaker?  He's  broken  into  this 
house?  So!  He's  caught  in  the  act— he's 
shot  in  self-defence!" 

I  watched  the  gun  barrel.  The  man's 
calm  words  seemed  to  horrify  the  woman 
at  my  side.  But  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
pity  in  her  voice  as  she  spoke  again. 

"Wait!"  she  cried. 

"Why?"  asked  the  man  with  the  gun. 

"He  has  everything — the  code,  the 
plans,  everything." 

"Get  them!"  commanded  the  man. 

"But  he's  armed,"  she  explained. 

A  sneer  crossed  the  other's  impassive 
face. 

"What  if  he  is?  Take  his  gun;  take 
everything!" 

The  woman  stepped  close  to  where  I 
stood.  Again  I  came  within  the  radius  of 
her  perfumes.  I  could  even  feel  her 
breath  on  my  face.  Her  movements  were 
more  than  ever  pantherlike  as  she  went 
through  my  pockets  one  by  one.  Yet  her 
flashing  and  dextrous  hands  found  no 
revolver,  for  the  simple  reason  there  was 
none  to  find.  This  puzzled  and  worried 
her. 

"Hurry  up!"  commanded  the  man  cov- 
ering me. 
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J    A  \^-^  a  'Reasonable  *Price 

Good  taste  in  the  home  is  not  a  matter  of  money,  but 
rather  of  care  in  the  selection  of  appointments  that 
are  appropriate  and  harmonizing.  CREX  rugs,  with 
their  beautiful  designs  and  tasteful  colorings,  help 
materially  to  beautify  and  embellish  the  home. 
Hcauty,  however,  is  not  the  only  requisite,  especially 
in  these  days  of  economy.  You  need  service,  too. 
CREX  rugs  are  durable  as  well  as  artistic — and  inex- 
pensive. 

CREX  rugs  are  all  the  year  'round  floor-covering  for 
every  room  in  Ihe  house.  Whether  in  the  hall,  living- 
room,  bedroom  or  dining  room.  t'KKX  will  brighten 
the  room,  heighten  the  decorative  effect,  and  lighten 
labor. 

■ — •  Look,  for  name 
CREX  in  side bindina 


GRASS   R  UGS 


TRADE    MARK    REG.   U.S.    PAT.     OFF. 


A  word  of  warning  before  you 
buy.  CREX  i*  the  trade-marked 
name  of  the  original  floor-cover' 
ing  made  of  long,  pliant,  wear- 
resitting  "  CAREX"  or  joint  lews 
wire  glaMw.  Because  it's  mo  good 
CREX  is  imitated.  But  it's  easy 
to  identify  the  genuine  by  the 
name  C-R-E-X  woven  in  the  edge 
of  the  side  binding— a  ay mbol  of 
Quality,  value,  utility,  economy. 

"ITS  A  PRACTICAL 

WAR-TIME  ECONOMY 

TO  BUY  CREX" 


Write  to-day  for  hand- 
somely illustrated  booklet 
and  folder  in  natural 
colors — free. 


lor  those  who  require 
something  a  little  better 
than  the  Regular  and 
Herringbone  weaves. 
In  design  and  decora- 
tive effect  the  equal  of 
any    floor-covering. 


CREX  CARPET  CO.,    212  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Kkovah"  Custard 

The  children  just  love  custard.    Don't  deprive  them 
of  it  because  eggs  are  dear.     Make  it  with 

"Kkovah"  Custard 

No    eggs    are    required,    and    it's    simply    delicious 
served  with  stewed  prunes,  preserved  fruit,  etc. 

15c  a  Tin 

Serve   daily:   use    instead  of   heavy    puddings   which   are    indigestible 
and    not   nutritious.     Ask    your   grocer,    and    give    the    kiddies    a 
treat    to-day.     If    he    cannot   supply    you    write    direct    to— 
Sutcliffe  &  Bingham  of  Canada,  Limited 
81  Peter  St..  Toronto.  Ontario 
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HOTEL 
EMPIRE 

Broadway  at  63rd  Street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Room,     «|   «/»      Room    «|   rft 
use  of  Bath     l.UU  with  Bath    l.DU 

Parlor,  bedroom  and  bath, 
one  or  two  $n  rA 
persons        «•«" 

Add  to  the  ahovc  rates,  50c  lor  each 
additional  person. 

All  surface  cars   and    Fifth 
Ave.  Busses  pass  the  door. 

Subway  and  "I."  stations — two 

minutes. 

Beautilul  Central  Park— 1  block. 

OUR  RESTAURANT 

is  noted  for  its  excellent  food  and 

moderate  prices 

P.  V.  LAND    .    Manager 


Centrally 
Located 

Near  all  tfie  Famous 
Shops  and  Theatres 


She  stepped  back  and  to  one  side,  with 
the  packet  in  her  hand. 

"Now  close  the  windows!"  ordered  the 
man. 

My  heart  went  down  in  my  boots  as  I 
heard  the  thud  of  that  second  closed  win- 
dow. There  was  going  to  be  no  waste  of 
time. 

I  THOUGHT  of  catching  the  woman  and 
holding  her  shieldlike  before  my  body. 
I  thought  of  the  telephone,  and  then  of  the 
light  switch,  and  then  of  the  window.  But 
they  all  seemed  hopeless. 

The  woman  turned  away,  holding  her 
hands  over  her  ears.  The  incongruous 
thought  flashed  through  me  that  two 
hours  before  I  had  called  the  city  flat  and 
stale;  and  here,  within  a  rifle  shot  of  my 
own  door,  I  was  standing  face  to  face  with 
death  itself! 

"Look  here,"  I  cried,  much  as  I  hated 
to,  "what  do  you  get  out  of  this?" 

"You!"  said  the  man. 

"And  what  good  will  that  do?" 

"It'll  probably  shut  your  mouth,  for  one 
thing!" 

"But  there  are  other  mouths,"  I  cried. 
"And  I'm  afraid  they'll  have  a  great  deal 
to  say." 

"I'm  ready  for  them!"  was  his  answer. 

I  could  see  his  arm  raise  a  little,  and 
straighten  out  as  it  raised.  The  gun 
barrel  was  nothing  but  a  black  "0"  at  the 
end  of  my  line  of  vision.  I  felt  my  heart 
stop,  for  I  surmised  what  the  movement 
meant. 

Then  I  laughed  outright,  aloud,  and 
altogether  foolishly  and  hysterically. 

The  strain  had  been  too  much  for  me, 
and  the  snap  of  the  release  had  come  too 
suddenly,  too  unexpectedly.  I  could  see 
the  man  with  the  gun  blink  perplexedly, 
for  a  second  or  two,  and  then  I  could  see 
the  tightening  of  his  thin-lipped  mouth. 
But  that  was  not  all  I  had  seen. 

FOR  through  the  half-closed  door  I  had 
caught  sight  of  the  slowly  raised  iron 
rod,  the  very  rod  I  had  wrenched  from  the 
outer  hall  window.  I  had  seen  its  descent 
at  the  moment  I  realized  the  finality  in 
those  quickly  tightening  lips. 

It  struck  the  arm  on  its  downward 
sweep.  But  it  was  not  in  time  to  stop  the 
discharge  of  the  revolver.  The  report 
thundered  through  the  room  as  the  bullet 
ripped  and  splintered  into  the  pine  of  the 
floor.  At  the  same  moment  the  discharged 
firearm  went  spinning  across  the  room, 
and  as  the  man  who  held  it  went  down 
with  the  blow,  young  Palmer  himself 
swung  toward  me  through  the  drifting 
smoke. 

As  he  did  so,  I  turned  to  the  woman 
with  her  hands  still  pressed  to  her  ears. 
With  one  fierce  jerk  I  tore  the  rubber 
banded  packet  of  papers  from  her  clutch. 

"But  the  code?"  gasped  Palmer,  as  he 
tugged  crazily  at  the  safe  door. 

I  did  not  answer  him,  for  a  sudden 
movement  from  the  woman  arrested  my 
attention.  She  had  stooped  and  caught 
up  the  fallen  revolver.  The  man  in  blue, 
rolling  over  on  his  hip,  was  drawing  a 
second  gun  from  his  pocket. 

"Quick!"  I  called  to  Palmer  as  I  swung 
him  by  the  armpit  and  sent  him  catapult- 
ing out  through  the  smoke  to  the  open 
door.     "Quick — and  duck  low!" 

The  shots  came  together  as  we  stumbled 
against  the  stairhead. 

"Quick!"  I  repeated,  as  I  pulled  him 
after  me. 

"But  the  code?"  he  cried. 

"I've  got  it!"  I  called  out  to  him  as  we 
went  panting  and  plunging  down  through 
that  three-tiered  well  of  darkness  to  the 
street  and  liberty.  "I've  got  it — I've  (rot 
everything!" 
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&  <-*  tire  Tests    "-^ 

This  series  of  twelve  tire  tests  is  designed  to  take  the  uncer- 
tainty out  of  tire-buying  by  helping  the  motorist  to  determine 
beforehand  what  service  he  may  expect  from  the  various 
tires  he  is  considering.  The  next  advertisement  in  this  series 
will    appear    in    next    month's    issue    of   MacLean's    Magazine. 

Thickness 

The  previous  Michelin  advertisement  that  appeared  in  "MacLean's"  last  month  showed 
you  bow  the  quantity  of  raUeage-giving  rubber  and  fabric  can  be  gauged  by  weighing 
the  lire. 

Then  it  another  equally  effectiri  way  to 
measure  the  quantity  of  materialt  uted—and 
that  is  to  measure  the  actual  thickness  of  trend. 


Almost  any  dealer  can  supply  yon  with 
cross  sections  of  the  tires  be  carries  in 
stock.  Take  a  ruler  and  measure  the  thick- 
ness Of  their  treads. 

Ymi  will  find  that  here  again  the  Michelin 
Universal  has  a  big  advantage.  In  the 
34  x  4  sue,  for  example,  the  solid  though 
flexible  mass  <>f  wear-resisting  rubber  and 


MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.  OF  CANADA 

LIMITED 


fabric  is  almost  an  inch  thick.  Note  also 
that  the  broad  tread  distributes  the  load 
and  wear  over  a  large  traction-surface. 
The  quantity  of  materials  in  Michelin 
Universals  is  greater,  just  as  the  quality  of 
materials  is  better. 

Michelins  are  unsurpassed  in  durability 
and  hence  most  economical. 


Photographic  reduction  of 
cross-section  of  34  x  4 
Michelin    Universal. 


Extra  thick  Tread 
Gives?  Michelins- 
Extra  Durability 
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They  Bring 
Comfort  and 
Convenience 


It  is  in  modern,  up-to- 
date  homes — homes  that 
appreciate  comfort,  charm, 
convenience  —  that 
PREMIER  Electrical  Ap- 
pliances find  most  favor. 

Handsome,  sturdy,  won- 
derfully efficient  and  eco- 
nomical in  use  -  they  are 
just  such  appliances  as  you 
would  expect  to  be  built  by 
tnen  who  have  grown  up 
with    the   industry. 

Whether  you  buy  for  your 
own  use  or  for  a  grift,  look 
for  the  PREMIER  trade- 
mark. With  it  goes  a  year's 
guarantee,  a  lifetime's  satis- 
faction. 

You'll  find  PREMIER  ap- 
pliances at  most  good  elec- 
trical dealers  and  hardware 
stores.  Higher  in  quality, 
they  cost  no  more  than  ord- 
inary appliances. 

SUPERIOR   ELECTRICS 

Limited 
PEMBROKE,  ONT. 


PREMIER 

"All  That  the  Name  Implies" 

Electrical  Appliances 
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The  Ginger  Group 

Continued  from  page  49 

Members  were  for  a  War  Time  Election 
Act  and  the  Ginger  Group  were  clamorous 
in  their  support.  They  figured  it  this 
way:  "The  aliens  don't  want  to  fight. 
They  are  not  keen  on  winning  the  war. 
We  must  not  let  their  silent  but  deadly 
opposition  weigh  on  an  issue  where  they 
have  no  real  interest." 

The  issue  see-sawed  in  the  Cabinet  and 
the  clamor  rose  higher  outside  until,  so 
the  story  runs,  the  Ginger  Group  got  to- 
gether one  day  and  decided  to  make  them- 
selves felt. 

A  message  was  allowed  to  reach  head- 
quarters which  carried  this  meaning: 
"If  the  War  Time  Election  Act  does  not 
come  down  to-morrow  there  will  be  an  im- 
mediate move  to  upset  the  present  leader- 
ship and  put  in  Hazen  instead." 

And,  so  the  story  runs,  next  day  the 
War  Time  Election  Act  was  introduced 
in  the  House. 

Whether  matters  really  reached  this 
acute  stage  or  not,  it  was  a  fact  that  a 
distinct  Hazen  boom  was  launched  previ- 
ous to  the  bringing  down  of  the  measure 
in  the  House.  Hazen  was  acceptable  to 
the  insurgents,  he  stood  for  aggressive 
handling  of  war  problems,  he  was  a  good 
speaker,  he  could  carry  the  East  and  he 
could  be  made  acceptable  to  the  West. 
Whether  the  Minister  of  Marine  and 
Fisheries  was  himself  privy  to  the  use 
that  was  made  of  his  name  is  not  certain 
but  the  fact  remains  that,  when  Union 
Government  was  finally  formed,  it  was  not 
found  possible  to  retain  all  the  Borden 
Cabinet  and,  in  the  division  of  the  sheep 
from  the  goats,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hazen  was 
one  of  the  goats. 

WHEN  Union  Government  finally  ar- 
rived it  looked  so  much  like  the  real 
thing  that  the  Ginger  Group  fell  into  line 
with  the  rest.  It  was  a  brand  new  model 
this  time  and  with  an  engine — the  War 
Time  Election  Act — guaranteed  to  pick 
up  rapidly  and  hit  on  all  eight,  in  fact  a 
purring  beauty  of  an  engine.  The  Group 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  composition 
of  the  new  Government  by  any  means. 
Some  of  the  Old  Gang  retained  were 
judged  to  be  mere  place  holders  and 
political  hacks,  and  the  assortment  of 
Liberals  was  not  at  all  pleasing.  They 
looked  with  alarm  on  the  Hon.  N.  W. 
Rowell  whom  they  considered  an  Absolut- 
ist— which,  one  presumes,  means  something 
dreadful  in  political  parlance — and  the 
Hon.  F.  B.  Carvell  had  been  too  much  of 
a  bear  cat  in  opposition  to  have  stirred 
up  any  measure  of  love  among  the  Con- 
servatives. But,  on  the  whole,  the 
amalgamation  looked  to  be  the  best  solu- 
tion possible  at  the  time  and  so  the  ad- 
vocates of  Ginger  became  strong  Union- 
ists and  went  into  the  election  fight  with 
the  heartiest  good  will.  It  appeared  at  the 
time  as  if  the  Ginger  Group,  having 
served  its  purpose,  would  become  as  ex- 
tinct as  the  Third  Party  of  Billy  Mac- 
Lean. 

DUT  during  the  present  session  of  the 
*-*  House,  the  Ginger  Group  has  come  to 
life  again.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  much  alive 
at  the  moment  and  numerically  stronger 
than  ever.  Some  Liberals  have  been 
added  to  the  list.  The  Gingerites  show 
more  zest  in  their  insurgency  now  be- 
cause their  attitude  savors  less  of  heresy 
than  before.  Then  it  was  purely  a  family 
row;  now  it  is  more  like  raising  a  fuss  in 
a  boarding  house. 

To  the  outsider  it  looks  as  though  the 
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Out  on  tfio 

Old  Fishirf 

Grounds 

WHERE  that  old  five- 
pounder  got  off  last  Fall 
— up  over  that  weed  bed 
that's  always  good  for  a  strike 
at  least!  That's  where  your 
Evinrude  is  going  to  take 
you,  first  chance  you  get. 

Fishing  Season    takes  on  new 
pleasures  when  you  have  an 
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DETACHABLE  ROWBOAT 
AND   CANOE    MOTOR 


Oar-work  no  longer  takes  the 
edge  off  the  sport  when  this  sturdy 
little  power  plant  is  clamped  on 
the  stern  of  your  boat. 

Just  a  tug  at  the  flywheel  and 
the  lake  is  yours.  You  can  really 
"cover"  all  the  good  fishing  grounds 
without  touching  oar  to  water. 

The  Evinrude  is  a  better  buy 
this  year  than  ever.  With  fair  care 
it  will  last  ten  years — give  you  ten 
row-less  vacations! 

Special  method  of  balancing  gives  the 
1918  Evinrude  wonderfully  smooth,  vi- 
brationless  running.  Evinrude  magneto, 
built-in  flywheel  type,  and  Automatic 
Reverse. 

Write  for  nearest  dealer's  name — and 
New  Illustrated  Catalog. 
Over  90, 000  sold.        Used  by  25  Gov'ts. 

EVINRUDE  MOTOR  COMPANY 

856  Evinrude  Block,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Also  Mfrs.  of  Evinrude  Oil  Engines 

Distributing  Branches: 

D.    DHOLBT,    Montreal.    Can. 

A     It.     WIUJAMS     MriiHY.     00., 

Toronto,     I  tan. 
CUPT.    A.    A.    8EARS,    Victoria,    B.C. 


PETERBOROUGH  CANOES 

SKIFFS,  SAILING 

and 
MOTOR  CRAFT 


Look   for  this  TRADE  MARK. 

genuine  "PETERBOROUGH" 
Smnd  for  Catalogue 

THE  PETERBOROUGH  CANOE  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

286  Water  Street,   Peterborough.  Canada 
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(Jroup  is  likely  to  play  a  very 
part  in  the  life  of  the  present 
rliament.  Union  Government  went 
■k  with  so  big  a  majority  and  so  direct 
i  sweeping  a  mandate  that  its  power  is 
usly  ureat.  The  Opposition  is  so 
istituted  that  the  value  of  its  opposition 
more  or  less  discounted.  What  is 
nlecl,  clearly,  is  a  healthy  tendency  to- 
rd  independent  criticism  on  the  part  of 
ionist  Members.  The  Government 
st  not  have  things  too  much  its  own 
It  must  not  feel  that  it  can  do  any- 
n>r  or  nothing.  Well,  the  Ginger  Group 
:  started  functioning  again  and  will 
vide  the  necessary  amount  of  criticism 
nd  then  some. 

t  was  brought  back  to  life  through  the 

ictivity  shown  by  the  Government 

the  first  few  months  of  its  official  exis- 

1'he  men  who  had  fought  for  ag- 

action  before  the  election  wanted 

thing  to  go  with  a  swing  after  the 

had  been  won.    They  objected  to  the 

of  government  by  Order-in-Council 

was  instituted — especially  when  the 

was  sitting.    And  so  it  was  not  long 

e  the  corridors  buzzed  with  the  same 

d  of  insurgency  and  the  House  wak- 

■d  up  to  the  fact  that  ginger  can't  be 

.vn. 
t  was  Col.  Currie  again  who  was  first 
T  the  top.  He  introduced  the  matter 
speeding  up  reinforcements  and  stirred 
a  warm  discussion.  Then  Nickle,  M.P., 
ew  the  title  debate  bomb  into  the  House 
1  the  detonation  pretty  nearly  sheared 
every  fancy  title  in  Canada.  There 
1  probably  be  a  sequel  to  this  episode 
rorogation  and  all  our  much  res- 
mi  very  worthy  Sirs  and  Ladies 
a  result  become  plain  folks  once 
Such  at  least  is  the  present  temper 
House. 

final   test  of  the   strength   of  the 
venient  came   after  the   Quebec   riots, 
thout  desiring  to  impute  a  pussyfoot- 
■  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
nt,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Cabinet 
anxious  to  forget  all  about  this  inci- 
it.      It   was  hoped   that   no   discussion 
uld  take  place.      The    Opposition    was 
1  content  to  let  things  go.     But  Currie 
ubiquitous,  the  unquenchable,  was  not. 
ter  Sir  Robert  Borden  had  completed  a 
bal  report  on  the  incident,  Currie  rose 
•nove  an  adjournment  for  discussion  of 
matter  the  following  day.    To  get  his 
y  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  the 
port  of  twenty  Members.    The  Govern- 
nt  whips  got  busy  promptly  but  noth- 
could  break  up  the  Group  and  even 
le  adherents  came  over — several  of  the 
onto  Members  voted  with  them.    There 
•e  twenty-seven  in  all,  which  is  prob- 
y  high  water  mark  for  the  Group  and 
Quebec  debate  resulted, 
is  for  the  personnel  of  the  Group,  most 
the    old    faces    are    there    and    quite 
;w  new  ones  as  well.    Several  Liberals 
>ng,  notably  Michael  Clark  and  J.  M. 
iglas    of    Strathcona.      Many    of   the 
stern  Members  either  belong  or  sym- 
hize  with  the  aims  and  objects.   Rad- 
ii of  Calgary,  a  returned  soldier  and  a 
in-cut  young  Member  with  a  legislative 
ure;  McGibbon  of  Muskoka;  Mackie  of 
monton;  Tweedie  of  Calgary;  Cowan 
Regina ;  all  have  shown  their  lack  of 
lipathy    with    the    practice   of   passive 
tdience  to  the  party  whip, 
■ir    Sam    Hughes    could    perhaps    be 
lssed  as  an  ex-officio  member.    Sir  Sam 
tnds  too  much   aloof  to  belong  to  any 
up.     He  who  has  sat  in  the  seat  of  the 
irhty  and  wielded  such  autocratic  power 
nst  evermore  plow  a  lonely  furrow.  But 
>'  Sam's  attitude  of  vigilance  causes  him 
lquently  to  come  swinging  across  the 
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The  Aeolian  -Vocalion 


The  Vocalion  produces  the  sort  of  music 


we  want  in  our  home" 

"I  was  intensely  interested  by  the 
very  first  record  that  was  played 
for  us  by  the  Vocalion.  The  black 
disc  which  upon  many  a  machine 
had  sent  its  typical  talking  ma- 
chine tone  to  my  ears — the  self- 
same disc  under  the  sound  box  of 
the  Vocalion  filled  the  room  with 
the  wonderful  throbbing  tone  of 
a  'cello. 


"Ah  !  here  was  genuine  music.  I 
fairly  could  see  the  swing  of  the 
bow,  the  strong,  nimble  fingers  of 
the'cellist  leaping  upon  thestrings. 

"Before  we  heard  any  more  we  had 
determined  that  there  was  a  place  in 
-ur  home  for  the  Vocation. 
"It  was  not  until  later  that  we  under- 
stood the  full  significance  of  the  Vo- 
calion expression  device-the  Graduola. 
How  greatly  the  actual  practice  of 
musicianship  adds  to  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  music,  experience  alone 
can  disclose." 


A  handsome  catalogue  sent  upon  request 

THE    AEOLIAN  -  VOCALION 

Made   in   a   variety   of    beautiful    models 


PRICES    $62    UPWARDS 


ART  STYLES   TO   $2,000 


Nordheimer  Piano  &  Music  Company,  Limited 

Cor.  Albert  and  Yonge  Streets,  Toronto, 

Canadian  Distributors. 


NEW  OUTBOARD  MOTOR  BOAT 


Our  new  Outboard  Motor  Boat  has  met  with  unqualified  success.  For  seaworthiness,  for 
steadiness  and  freedom  from  vibration — together  with  their  handsome  appearance— they 
are  absolutely  unsurpassed. 

Write   for   cata'ogue   before   making    a   selection    in    either   a   canoe,   skiff 
or  outboard  motor  boat.       Our  58  years*  experience  is   at  your  service. 


The 
Original 


Lakefield  Canoes 


Ihe 
Genuine 


The  Lakefield  Canoe  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lakefield,  Ontario. 
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A  'Steel  Trap'  Memory 


One  that  takes  a  tight  gm'p  _. 
facts,  figures,  names,  details 
of  every  kind  and  han^s  onto 
them   through    life— that's 
the  kind   of    memory  you 
can  have  if  you  will  give 
me   ten   minutes   of  your 
spare  time  daily  for  a  few  I 
weeks.    I  will  make  your 
mind  an  infallible  classified 
index— give  you  power  to 
concentrate,  overcome  self- 
consciousness,  enable  you 
to  think  on   your  feet,  and 
address  an  audience  intelligent- 
ly without  hesitancy  and  with- 
out notes. 

k  The  Key  to  Success 


YOUR    SPARE    TIME 

Do  you  know  that  we  will  pay  you  "real 
money"  for  your  spare  time?  If  you  are  in- 
terested in  making  Dollars  grow  where  spare 
time  has  been  prevailing,  write  us.  No  obli- 
gation, you  know 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Limited 
143-153     University     Ave.,     Toronto,     Ontario 


During  the  past  20  years  I  have  trained 
thousands  of  people  to  STOP  FORGETTING— 

aided  them  to  greater  business  and  social  success— I  know 
positively  that  the  person  with  astrong,  tenaciousmemory 
though  he  be  far  behind  at  the  beginning  of  the  race  for 
success,  advances  and  soon  outdistances  hia  forgetful  rival 
The  demands  of  commercial  and  professional  life  are  so 
exacting  in  their  details  of  facts  and  figures  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  to  succeed  or  even  hold  your  own  you  simply 
must  possess  a  good  memory. 

Get  My  Remarkable  Memory  Test  Free 

I've  had  this  test  copyrighted— it's  the  moat  ingenious 
and  most  conclusi  ve  test  for  the  memory  ever  devised  I  '11 
send  it  to  you,  free,  also  a  copy  of  my  book  "How  to  Re- 
member *  and  tell  you  how  to  obtain  a  copy  of  my  DeLuxe 
edltlon,«"ow  to  Speak  in  Public,"  a  handsomely  illus- 
trated $2  book,  absolutely  free.  Don't  be  handicapped 
with  a  poor  memory  any  longer— write  me  today.  Address 

W>      HENRY  DICKSON,  Principal. 

yjtickutm  School  of  Memory     19S5  Hearst  Bldy. ,  Chicago,  IN. 


Young 


Women 


must  qualify  for  the  thousands  of  vacancies  in 
business  offices  created  by  the  draft  of  our 
young  men  for  service  and  they  must  DO  IT 
NOW.  For     this     reason     Shaw's     Business 

Schools,  Toronto,  will  continue  in  regular 
session  during  the  Summer  months.  You  may 
enter  any  day.  Write  for  particulars.  W.  H. 
Shaw,  president.  Head  Offices,  Yonge  and 
Gerrard    Sts.,    Toronto. 


STAMMERING 


or  stuTiering  overcome  positively,  uur 
natural  methods  permanently  restore 
natural  speech  Graduate  pupils  every- 
where.    Free  advice  and  literature. 

THE  &RNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KJTCHKNteK,       ■       CANADA 


QUEEN'S 

UNIVERSITY 

KINGSTON 
ONTARIO 

ARTS 

MEDICINE         EDUCATION 
APPUED  SCIENCE 

Mining,  Chemical,  Civil,  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering. 

HOME  STUDY 

Arts  Course    l.y  corresf>ondence.     Dcg.ce 

with  one  year's  attendence  or  four 

summer  sessions. 

Summer  School      Navigation  School 
July  and  August  December  to  April 

19  GEO.  Y.  CHOWN,  Registrar 


ROYAL     VICTORIA 
COLLEGE 

MONTREAL 

A     RESIDENTIAL     COLLEGE     FOR 
WOMEN      STUDENTS     ATTENDING 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

{Founded  and  endowed  by  the  late  Rt. 

Hon.    Uriron     Stratkcono     and    Mount 

Royal) 

Courses  leading  to  degrees  in  Arts, 
separate  in  the  main  from  those 
for  men,  but  under  identical  con- 
ditions; and  to  degrees  in  music. 
Applications  for  residence  should 
be  made  early  as  accommodation  in 
the    College    is   limited. 

For    prospectus    and    information 
apply   to    The   Warden 


S>t.  &nbreto'g  College «.»«. 

A  CANADIAN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 
Upper   and    Lower   Schools. 
Careful   Oversight  Thorough   Instruction 

Excellent  Situation  Large  Playing   Fields 

REV.  D.   BRUCE  MACDONALD,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Calendar  sent  on   application.  Headmaster. 


LOWER  CANADA  COLLEGE 


C.  S.  FOSBERY,  M.A.,  Head  Master 


MONTREAL 


orbit  of  the  Ginger  Group,  and  unques 
tionably  they  have  much  in  common. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Group  will  cor 
tinue  to  make  itself  felt.  The  Govern 
ment  is  not  perfect  and  there  will  b 
plenty  of  things  to  criticize.  Also  th 
Government  is  too  lacking  in  compactnes 
to  move  rapidly  on  all  questions  and  . 
galvanizing  power  will  be  needed.  Noth 
ing  is  more  conducive  of  efficiency  thai 
the  knowledge  that  the  lack  of  it  will  b 
promptly  pounced  upon.  Or,  as  Davii 
Harum  put  it,  "a  certain  number  of  flea 
is  good  for  a  dog." 

The  Ginger  Group  is  serving  a  valuabh 
purpose  and  in  the  interests  of  the  countn 
at  large  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  gi 
on  gingering. 

The  Three  Sapphires 

Continued  from  page  20 

finest  jewel  Hamilton  Company  can  send 
up  from  Calcutta." 

"My  young  friend  was  too  enthusias- 
tic," Doctor  Boelke  said  with  a  mirthless 
grin;  "he  has  also  soaked  mv  legs." 

The  savage  wrestling  bout  and  the 
mysterious  loss  of  the  sapphire  broughl 
a  depressing  vacuity  of  speech.  The 
guests  were  soon  waiting  in  the  courtyard 
for  the  tonga. 

Swinton  stepped  over  to  where  Fin- 
nerty  waited  in  his  dogcart  while  a  ser- 
vant lighted  the  lamps,  saying:  "Prince 
Ananda  has  arranged  that  we  are  to  call 
on  the  maharajah  at  ten  o'clock  to- 
morrow, and  I'd  like  to  ride  over  to  see 
your  elephants  later  on." 
"Come  for  tiffin,"  the  major  invited. 
As  the  tonga  carrying  Lord  Victor  and 
Swinton  was  starting,  Ananda  said: 
"I've  told  the  driver  to  show  you  the 
Maha  Bodhi  Temple  and  a  pagoda  on 
your  way;  it  is  there  that  Prince  Sakya 
Singha  attained  to  the  Buddha.  Good- 
night." 

Half-way  down  the  tonga  stopped,  and 
their  eyes  picked  up,  off  to  the  right,  a 
ravishing  sight.  A  gloomed  hill,  rising 
like  a  plinth  of  black  marble,  held  on  its 
top  a  fairy-lined  structure.  Like  a  gos- 
samer web  or  a  proportioned  fern,  a 
wooden  temple  lay  against  the  moonlit 
skv;  beside  it,  towering  high  to  a  slender 
spire,  was  the  pagoda,  its  gold-leafed 
wall  softened  to  burnished  silver  by  the 
gentling  moon.  A  breeze  stirred  a 
thousand  bells  that  hung  in  a  golden 
umbrella  above  the  spire,  and  the  soft 
tinkle-tinkle-tinkle  of  their  many  tongues 
was  like  the  song  of  falling  waters  on  a 
pebbled  bed  till  hushed  bv  a  giant  gong 
that  sent  its  booming  notes  reverberat- 
ing across  the  hills  as  some  temple  priest 
beat  with  muffled  club  its  bronzed  side. 

"Devilish  serene  sort  of  thing,  don't 
you  think?"  Lord  Victor  managed  to  put 
liis  poetic  emotions  into  that  much  prose 
banality. 

The  driver,  not  understanding  the 
English  words,  said  in  Hindustani: 
"There  will  be  much  war  there  to-mor- 
row when  thev  fitrht  over  their  gods." 

As  if  his  forecast  had  wakened  evil 
irenii  of  strife  up  in  the  hills,  the  fierce 
blare  of  a  conch  shell,  joined  in  clamor 
by  clanging  temple  bells,  came  across 
the  valley,  shattering  its  holy  calm. 

"My  aunt!  What  a  beastly  din!"  Lord 
Victor  exclaimed. 

"War,"  the  driver  announced  indif- 
ferently. 

Human  voices  pitched  to  the  acute 
scale  of  contending  demons  now  sat 
astride  the  sound  waves. 

"Gad!  Dharama  has  stolen  a  march 
on   the   mahanta  and   is   sneaking  in   his 
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Buddha    by     moonlight,"     Swinton     de- 
clared. 

'TpHE  tumult  grew  in  intensity;  torches 
*•     flashed  and  dimmed  in  and  out  aboul 
the  temple  like  evil  eyes. 

"Shall  we  take  a  peep,  old  top?"  Lord 
Victor  asked,  eagerness  in  his  voice. 

Swinton  spoke  to  the  driver,  asking 
about  the  road,  and  learned  that,  turn- 
ing off  to  the  right  at  that  point,  it 
wound  down  the  mountain  side  and  up 
the  other  hill  to  the  temple. 

Just  at  that  instant  there  came  from 
down  the  road  the  clatter  of  galloping 
hoofs  and  the  whirling  bang  of  reckless 
wheels.  In  seconds  the  keddah  sahib's 
dogcart  swirled  into  view;  he  reined  up, 
throwing  his  horse  almost  on  his 
haunches. 

"That  mongrel  Buddhist,  Dharama, 
is  up  to  his  deviltry;  I've  got  to  stop 
him!" 

He  was  gone. 

At  a  sharp  order  from  Swinton  the 
tonga  followed,  the  driver.  ea?er  to  see 
the  fray,  carrying  them  along  at  peril- 
ous speed.  At  each  sharp  turn,  with  its 
sheer  drop  of  a  hundred  feet  or  more  on 
the  outside,  the  tonga  swung  around, 
careening  to  one  of  its  two  wheels,  the 
other  spinning  idly  in  the  air.  The  little 
ruby  eyes  in  the  back  of  the  dogcart'- 
lamps  twinkling  ahead  seemed  to  inspire 
their  driver  with  reckless  rivalry. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  temple  the 
battle  had  reached  its  climax.  The  brass 
Buddha,  its  yellow  face  with  the  sight- 
less eyes  of  meditation  staring  up  in 
oblivious  quietude  to  the  skies,  was  lying 
all  alone,  just  within  the  temple  gato 
Without,  Dharama  and  his  Buddhists 
battled  the  smaller  force  of  the  mahanta, 
who  led  it  with  fanatical  fervor. 

They  saw  the  keddah  sahib  towering 
above  the  fighting  mob,  his  spread  arms 
raised  as  if  exhorting  them  to  desist 
from  strife.  The  combatants  broke 
anainst  his  body  like  stormy  waves,  his 
Words  were  drowned  by  the  tumult  of 
the  passion   cries. 

Swinton  and  Lord  Victor  dropped 
from  the  tonea.  and  as  they  ran  toward 
the  riot  something  happened.  A  native 
close  to  Dharama  struck  at  Finnerty 
with  a  long  fighting  staff,  the  blow  fall- 
ing on  an  arm  the  Irishman  thrust  for- 
ward as  guard.  Like  an  enraged  bull 
bison,  the  keddah  sahib  charged.  Dhara- 
ma and  the  man  who  had  struck  were 
caught  by  the  throats  and  their  heads 
knocked  together  as  though  they  were 
puppets;  then  Dharama  was  twisted 
ibout.  and  the  foot  of  the  big  Irishman 
lifted  him  with  a  sweeping  kick.  He 
catapulted  out  of  the  fray.  Then  the 
keddah  sahib's  fists  smote  here  and 
there,  until,  discouraged  by  the  fate  of 
their  leader  and  the  new  reinforcements 
— for  Lord  Victor  and  Captain  Swinton 
were  now  busy — the  Buddhists  broke 
and  fled. 

"Faith,  it's  a  busy  night,  captain!" 
Finnerty  exclaimed  as  he  wiped  per- 
spiration from  his  forehead.  He  turned 
to  the  mahanta.  and.  pointing  to  the 
yellow  god,  said:  "Roll  that  thing  down 
the  hill!" 

In  a  frenzy  of  delight  the  temple  ad- 
herents laid  hands  upon  the  brass  Bud- 
dha. It  took  their  united  strength  to 
drag  and  roll  it  to  the  edge  of  the  slop- 
in?  hillside  a  hundred  feet  away.  The 
sahibs  stood  on  the  brink,  watching  the 
image  that  glinted  in  the  moonlight  as 
it  tumbled  grotesquely  over  and  over 
down  the  declivity  till  it  plunged  into  the 
muddy  waters  of  Gupti  Nala. 

"There'll  be  no  more  trouble  over  in- 
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stalling  that  idol  in  the  temple  for  some 
time."   Finnerty   chuckled. 

Then  they  climbed  into  the  tonga  and 
dogcart,  and   sped  homeward. 

CHAPTER  II. 
HPHE  bungalow  Swinton  and  Lord 
■*•_  Victor  occupied  was  in  a  large, 
brick-walled  compound,  in  the  canton- 
ments, that  was  known  as  the  Dak 
Compound,  because  it  contained  three 
bungalows  the  maharajah  maintained 
for  visiting  guests. 

The  tonga,  finishing  its  clattering 
trip  from  the  Maha  Bodhi  Temple, 
swung  through  the  big  gate  to  a  circu- 
lar driveway,  bordered  by  a  yellow-and- 
green  mottled  wall  of  crotons,  here  and 
there  ablaze  with  the  flaming  blood- 
red  hibiscus  and  its  scarlet  rival,  the 
shoe  flower.  Swinton  took  a  deep  draft 
of  the  perfumed  air  that  drifted  lazily 
from  pink  cheeked  oleander  and  jas- 
mine; then  he  cursed,  for  a  brackish 
taint  of  hookah  killed  in  his  nostrils  the 
sweet  perfume. 

To  his  right  lay  one  of  the  guest 
bungalows,  and  a  light,  hanging  on  the 
veranda,  showed  a  billowy  form  of 
large  proportions  filling  an  arm-  chair. 
Somebody  must  have  arrived,  for  the 
bungalow  had  been  empty,  the  captain 
mentally  noted. 

In  bed,  Swinton  drifted  from  a  tangle 
of  queries  into  slumber.  Why  had  the 
German  drawn  Finnerty  into  wrestling 
the  Punjabi?  Why  had  someone  stolen 
the  uncut  sapphire?  What  was  behind 
the  prince's  pose  in  religion?  Who  was 
the  woman  behind  the  lattice— yes,  it 
was  a  woman.  Then  Swinton  drowsed 
off. 

It  is  soul  racking  to  awaken  in  a 
strange  room,  startled  from  sleep  by 
unplaceable  sounds,  to  experience  that 
hopeless  lostness,  to  mentally  grope  for 
a  door  or  a  window  in  the  way  of  a 
familiar  mark  to  assist  one's  location. 
When  Captain  Swinton  was  thrust  out 
of  deep  slumber  by  a  demoniac  tumult 
he  came  into  consciousness  in  just  such 
an  environment.  Lost  souls  torturing  in 
Hades  could  not  have  eiven  expression 
to  more  vocal  agony  than  the  clamor 
that  rent  the  night. 

CWINTON  was  on  his  feet  before  he 
^  mentally  arranged  his  habitat.  He 
groped  in  the  gloom  for  something  of 
substance  in  the  sea  of  uncertainty;  his 
hands  fell  upon  the  table,  and,  miracu 
lously,  a  match  box.  Then  he  lighted  a 
lamp,  pushed  out  into  the  passage,  and 
saw  Lord  Victor's  pajamaed  figure  com- 
inc  toward   him. 

"What  a  bally  row!"  the  latter  com- 
plained  sleepily.   "Must  be  slaughter!" 

Out  on  the  veranda,  they  located  the 
vocal  barrage;  it  was  being  fired  from 
the  bungalow  in  which  they  had  seer, 
the  bulky  figure  in  white.  Perhaps  the 
vociferous  one  had  seen  their  light,  for 
he  was  crying:  "Oh,  my  lord  and  master, 
save  me!  Tiger  is  biting  to  my  death!  1 
am  too  fearful  to  explore  across  the 
compound.  Heroic  masters,  come  with 
guns!" 

"Oh.  I  say!  What  a  devilish  shindy!" 
Lord  Victor  contributed  petulantly.  "Is 
that  bounder  pulling  our  legs?" 

"It's  a  baboo,  and  a  baboo  has  no 
sense  of  humor;  he  doesn't  pull  legs," 
the  captain  answered.  "But  he  does  get 
badly  funked." 

Another  voice  had  joined  issue. 
Swinton  knew  it  for  a  "chee-chee"  voice, 
a  half-caste's. 

"Yes,  sar,"  the  new  pleader  thrust  out 
across   the   compound;   "we   are   without 
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firearms,  but  a  prowling  tiger  is  waiting 
to  devour  us." 

He    was    interrupted    by   a    bellowing 

am  from  his  companion,  an  agonized 

cry  of  fright.     As  if  in  lordly  reproach, 

the  clamor  was  drowned  bv  a  reverberat- 

ing  growl:   "Waugh-h-h!" 

"Cad,  man!     Devilish  like  a  leopard!" 
the  captain  darted  into  his  room  to 
pear  with  a  magazine  rifle.  A  bearer 
came  running  in  from  the  cook-house,  a 
lighted   lantern    in   his   hand   at  that   in- 
stant. 

"Here,  Gilfain,"  Swinton  called,  "grab 
lantern.  If  it's  a  leopard  he'll  slink 
away  when  he  sees  the  light,  so  we  may 
not  get  a  shot.  Come  on!"  He  was 
dropping  cartridges  into  the  magazine 
of  his  rifle.  "Pardua  is  probably  sneak- 
ing around  after  a  goat  or  a  dog.  Come 
on;  keep  close  behind  me  so  the  light 
shines   ahead." 

"I'm  game,  old  chappie,"  Lord  Gilfain 
answered    cheerily.      "Push    on;    thil 
spiffen!" 

The  gravel  was  cruel  to  their  bare 
.  but  in  the  heat  of  the  hunt  they  put 
away  for  future  reference.  As  they 
Beared  the  other  bungalow  the  captain 
suddenly  stopped  and  threw  his  gun  to 
his  shoulder;  then  he  lowered  it,  saying: 
"Thought  I  saw  something  slip  into  the 
bushes,  but  I  don't  want  to  pot  a  native." 

TPHEY  reached  the  bungalow,  and  as 
A  Swinton  pushed  open  a  wooden  door 
he  was  greeted  by  wor.lv  tumult. 
Screamed  phrase!  issued  from  a  bed- 
room that  opened  off  the  room  in  which 
they  stood. 

"Go  away,  jungle  devil!  0  Lord!  I 
shall  be  eated!" 

"Don't  be  an  ass!  Come  out  here!" 
the  captain  commanded. 

The  person  did.  One  peep  through 
the  door  to  see  that  the  English  voice 
did  not  belong  to  a  ghost,  and  a  baboo 
charged  out  to  throw  his  arms  around 
the  sahib,  gobbing:  "Oh,  mv  lord.  I  am 
safe!     I  will  pray  always  for  you." 

Pushed  off  by  Swinton.  he  collapsed 
in  a  chair,  weeping  in  the  relief  of  his 
terror. 

The  baboo's  prodigal  gratitude  had 
obliterated  a  companion  who  had  fol- 
lowed him  from  the  room.  Now  the 
latter  stood  in  the  radiancy  of  Lord  Vic- 
tor's lantern,  saying:  "Baboo  Lall 
Mohun  Dass  has  been  awed  by  a  lar^t 
tiger,  but  we  have  beat  the  cat  off." 

The  speaker  was  a  slim,  very  dark 
half-caste  clad  in  white  trousers  and 
jaran  coat. 

"It  is  Mr.  Perreira."  And  Baboo  Dass 
stopped  sobbing  while  he  made  this 
momentous    announcement. 

"What's  all  the  outcry  about,  baboo?" 
the  captain  asked. 

"Sar,"  Baboo  Dass  answered,  "I  will 
narrative  from  the  beginning.  I  am 
coming  from  Calcutta  to-day,  and  Mr. 
Perreira  is  old  friend,  college  chum,  he 
is  come  here  to  spend  evening  in  familiar 
intercourse.  We  are  talking  too  late  of 
pranks  we  execute  against  high  author- 
ity in  college.  Kuda  be  thanked!  I  have 
close  the  window  because  reading  that 
mosquito  bring  malaria — ugh!" 

VITITH  a  yell  the  baboo  sprang  to  his 
*  '  feet;  Perreira,  leaning  against  the 
centre  table,  had  knocked  off  a  metal  or- 
nament. "Excuse  me.  masters,  I  am  up- 
set by  that  debased  tiger."  He  collapsed 
into  a  chair. 

"What  happened?"  Swinton  queried 
sharply,  for  his  feet  were  beginning  to 
sting  from  the  trip  over  the  gravel. 

"We  hear  mysterious  noise — tap.  tap; 
some  spirit  is  tickle  the  window.     I  look, 
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and  there,  masters,  spying  at  me  is  some 
old  fellow  of  evil  countenance;  like  a 
guru,  with  gray  whiskers  and  big  horn 
spectacles.  But  his  eyes — 0  Kuda!  Very 
brave  I  stand  up  and  say,  'Go  away,  you 
old  reprobate!'  because  he  is  prying." 

"Oh,  my  aunt!"  Gilfain  muttered 
softly. 

"Then  that  old  villain  that  is  an  evil 
spirit  changes  himself  into  a  tiger  and 
grins  at  me.  Fangs  like  a  shark  hai 
got — horrible!  I  call  loudly  for  help  be- 
cause I  have  not  firearms.  Then  I  hear 
my  lord's  voice  out  here  in  the  room  and 
I  am  saved." 

"Yes,  sar,  that  is  true,"  Perreira  af- 
firmed. "I  am  not  flustered,  but  hold 
the  windows  so  tiger  not  climbing  in." 

Lord  Victor,  raising  the  lantern,  look- 
ed into  the  captain's  eyes.  "What  do 
you  make  of  these  two  bounders?" 

"You'd  better  go  back  to  bed,  baboo," 
Swinton  advised;  "you've  just  had  a 
nightmare — eaten  too  much  curry." 

But  Baboo  Dass  swore  he  had  seen  a 
beast  with  his  hands  on  the  window. 

"We'll  soon  prove  it.  If  the  tiger 
stood  up  there,  he  will  have  left  his  pugs 
in  the  sand,"  Swinton  declared  as  he 
moved  toward  the  door.  He  was  followed 
by  the  baboo  and  Perreira,  who  hung 
close  as  they  went  down  the  steps  and 
around  the  wall. 

As  Gilfain  passed  the  lantern  close  to 
the  sandy  soil  beneath  the  window, 
Swinton  gave  a  gasp  of  astonishment, 
for  there  were  footprints  of  a  tiger,  the 
largest  he  had  even  seen;  their  position, 
the  marks  of  the  claws  in  the  earth,  in- 
dicated that  the  great  cat  had  actually 
stood  up  to  look  into  the  room. 

"Well,  he's  gone  now,  anyway,"  the 
captain  said,  turning  back  to  the  drive- 
way. "You'd  better  go  to  bed,  baboo; 
he  won't  trouble  you  any  more  to-night." 

BUT  Mohun  Dass  wept  and  prayed  for 
the  sahib  to  stay  and  protect  him;  he 
would  go  mad  in  the  bungalow  without 
firearms. 

"I  say,  Swinton,"  Lord  Victor  inter- 
posed, "these  poor  chaps'  nerves  seem 
pretty  well  shimmered,  don't  you  think? 
Shall  we  take  them  over  to  our  bunga- 
low and  give  them  a  brandy?" 

The  captain  hesitated;  he  didn't  like 
baboos.  But  when  Perreira  acclaimed: 
"Yes,  sar,  a  peg  will  stimulate  our 
hearts — thank  you,  kind  gentleman;  and 
his  highness,  the  rajah,  will  thank  you 
for  saving  me,  for  I  am  important  arti- 
san," his  dead-blue  eyes  glinted. 

"Come  on,  then!"  said  the  captain, 
picking  his  way  gingerly  over  the  gravel. 

Inside  the  bungalow,  Swinton  tossed 
his   keys   to   the   bearer,   saying:   "Bring 

"     He    turned   to   Perreira:    "What 

will  you  have,  brandy  or  whisky?" 

The  half-caste  smacked  his  bluish  lips. 
"Any  one  is  good,  sar." 

But   Lall     Mohun    Dass    interposed: 
"Salaam,  my  preserver,  I  am  a  man  be- 
cause of  religious  scruples  teetotal,  and 
whisky  is  convival  beverage;  but  brandy 
is  medicinal,  prescribed  by  doctor." 

Swinton  nodded  to  the  bearer,  and 
when  the  latter,  unlocking  the  liquor 
cabinet,  brought  the  brandy  and  glasses, 
he  said:  "Put  it  on  the  table  and  go." 
Then,  at  a  suggestion,  Perreira  poured 
copious  drafts  for  himself  and  Baboo 
Dass. 

As  the  water  of  life  scorched  its  way 
through  the  thin  veins  of  the  half-caste 
he  underwent  a  metamorphosis.  The 
face  that  had  looked  so  pinched  and  blue 
gray  with  fear  took  on  a  warmer  copper 
tint;  his  eyes  that  had  been  lustreless 
warmed  till  they  glowed;  his  shoulders 
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squared  up;  the  jaran  coat  sagged  ]ess. 

"Ah,  sahib,  you  are  kind  gentleman." 
Without  invitation,  he  dragged  a  chair 
to  the  table  and  sat  down.  At  a  nod 
from  Swinton,  the  baboo  drew  up  an- 
other. The  captain  and  Lord  Victor  sat 
down,  the  latter  rather  puzzled  over  his 
companion's  mood.  He  knew  Swinton's 
rigid  ideas  about  association  with  the 
natives;  particularly  what  he  called  the 
"greasy  Bengali  baboo." 

THE  brandy  had  quieted  Mohun  Dass' 
*■  terror.  His  eyes  that  had  constantly 
sought  the  open  door  with  apprehension 
now  hovered  benignantly  upon  the  bottle 
that  still  graced  the  centre  of  the  table. 

"Yes,  sar,  kind  gentleman,"  Perreira 
said,  "if  I'd  had  a  hooker  of  brandy  like 
that  and  a  gun  like  that  'Certus  Cor- 
dite'"— he  pointed  to  the  weapon  Swin- 
ton had  deposited  on  the  floor — "I  would 
go  out  and  blow  that  fool  tiger  to  hell." 

Baboo  Dass  gave  a  fatty  laugh.  "Do 
not  believe  him,  kind  gentlemans — he 
make  ungodly  boast;  he  was  crawled 
under  the  bed." 

"And  you,  baboo?"  Perreira  ques- 
tioned.   "Major  sahib  " 

"I  am  not  a  major,"  Swinton  corrected; 
"we  are  just  two  Englishmen  who  have 
come  out  here  for  some  shooting." 

This  statement  had  a  curious  effect  on 
Mohun  Dass.  All  his  class  stood  in  awe 
of  the  military,  but  toward  the  globe- 
trotting, sporting  Englishman  they  could 
hardly  conceal  their  natural  arrogance. 
A  look  of  assured  familiarity  crept  into 
his  fat  countenance;  he  showed  his 
white  teeth  with  the  little  reddish  lines 
between  them,  due  to  pan  chewing.  "You 
are  globe-trotter  gentlemans — I  know. 
Will  you  writing  book,  too?" 

The  captain  nodded. 

"You  will  get  Forbes'  Hindustani  dic- 
tionary and  spell  bungalow  'ba  tight,'  and 
the  book  will  stink  like  the  lamp  be- 
cause of  academic  propensity.  Never 
mind,  kind  eentleman,  the  publics  will 
think  you  know  about  India  and  caste, 
too." 

The  captain  noting  Perreira's  eyes 
devouring  the  bottle  shoved  it  toward 
the  half-caste.  Gilfain,  with  a  sigh  of 
not  understandin?,  rose,  went  along  to 
their  rooms,  and  returned  with  slippers 
and  some  cheroots. 

Perreira  had  helped  himself  and  the 
baboo  to  another  generous  drink,  the  lat- 
ter protesting  weakly. 

"I  see  you  know  about  guns,  Per- 
reira," Swinton  said,  lifting  the  rifle  to 
his  knee.  "How  do  you  happen  to  know 
this  is  a  Cordite?" 

"Cordite?  Ha,  ha!"  And  the  half- 
caste's  cackle  was  a  triumphant  note. 
He  put  a  pair  of  attenuated  fingers  into 
the  top  pocket  of  his  jaran  coat  and  drew 
from  beneath  a  very  dirty  handkerchief 
a  lump  of  something  that  resembled  an 
unbaked  biscuit.  He  flipped  it  to  the 
table  as  though  he  were  tossing  a  box  of 
box  of  cigarettes.  "Yes,  sars,  that  is 
cordite — dynamite,  whatever  you  like  to 
call  him." 

"Good  God!  I  say,  you  silly  ass!" 
And  Lord  Victor,  pushing  back  his  chair, 
stood  up. 

Baboo  Dass,  who  had  been  sitting  with 
his  feet  curled  up  under  his  fat  thighs, 
tumbled  from  the  chair,  and,  standing 
back  from  the  table,  and,  Mera  bap! 
Tigers  eating  and  explosives  producing 
eruption  of  death.  O  Kuda,  my  poor 
families!" 

CWINTON  checked  an  involuntary 
^  movement  of  retreat,  and  the  com- 
pelling void  of  his  eyes  drew  from  the 
half-caste  an  explanation: 
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"Take  seat,  kind  gentlemans  and  Ba- 
boo Lall  Mohun  Dass.  This  thing  is 
innocent  as  baby  of  explosion.  It  is  cor- 
dite not  yet  finish.  I  was  in  the  govern- 
ment cordite  factory  here  in  "     He 

checked,  looked  over  his  shoulder  toward 
the  front  door,  and  then  continued:  "Yes, 
sar,  I  was  gov'ment  expert  man  to  mix 
cordite.  If  you  don't  believe,  listen, 
gentlemans.  Cordite  is  fifty-eight  parts 
nitroglycerin,  thirty-seven  parts  gun- 
cotton,  five  parts  mineral  jelly,  and,  of 
course,  acetone  is  used  as  solvent.  Now 
all  that  is  mix  by  hand,  and  while  these 
parts  explode  like  hell  when  separate, 
when  they  are  mix  they  are  no  harm. 
And  I  was  expert  for  mixing.  I  am 
expert  on  smokeless  powder  and  all 
kinds  of  guns,  because  I  am  home  in 
England  working  for  Curtis  &  Harper 
Co.  in  their  factory.  That  why  Rajah 
Darport  engage  me." 

Swinton's  eyes  twitched  three  times, 
but  he  gave  no  other  sign. 

Baboo  Dass  drew  himself  into  the' 
conversation.  "This  man,  Perreira,  beeii 
at  school  in  Howrah  with  me,  but  I  am 
now  B.  A.,  and  trusted  head  krannie  for 
Hamilton  Company,  jewel  " 

With  a  gasp  he  stopped  and  thrust  a 
hand  under  his  jacket;  then  explained: 
"Sahib,  I  forgetting  something  because 
of  strict  attention  to  tiger  business.  You 
are  honorable  gentleman  who  has  save 
my  life,  so  I  will  show  the  satanic  thing, 
and  you  can  write  story  about  some 
ghost  jewels." 

He  unclasped  from  his  neck  a  heavy 
platinum  chain,  and,  first  casting  a  fur- 
tive glance  toward  the  door,  drew  forth 
a  pear-shaped  casket  of  the  same  metal, 
saying:  "You  see,  sar,  not  so  glorified 
in  splendor  as  to  seduce  thieves,  but  in- 
side is  marvel  of  thing." 

LJE  thrust  the  casket  toward  Swinton, 
*■  -*  and  laughed  in  toper  glee  when  the 
captain  explored  vainly  its  smooth  shell 
for  a  manner  of  opening  it.  "Allow  me, 
sar,"  and,  Baboo  Dass  touching  some 
hidden  mechanism,  the  shell  opened  like 
a  pea  pod,  exposing  to  the  startled  cap- 
tain's eyes  an  exact  mate  to  the  sapphire 
Finnery  had  lost. 

Lord  Victor,  his  unschooled  eyes  pop- 
ping   like    a    lobster's,    began:    "Oh,    I 

say   "      Then    he   broke    off   with    a 

velp  of  pain,  for  Swinton's  heel  had  all 
but  smashed  his  big  toe  beneath  the 
table. 

"I  am  bringing  for  the  maharajah," 
Baboo  Dass  explained.  "The  old  boy  is 
gourmand  for  articles  of  vertu." 

"Articles  of  virtue!"  And  Perreira 
leered  foolishly.  "Prince  Ananda  is  the 
Johnnie  to  collect  article  of  virtue;  he 
imports  from  Europe." 

"Mr.  Perreira  is  gay  young  dog!" 
Baboo  Dass  leaned  heavily  across  the 
table.  "Perhaps  Shazada  Ananda  is  in 
big  hurry  to  sit  on  the  throne." 

"There's  always  a  woman  at  the  bot- 
tom of  these  things,  sir,"  and  Perreira 
twisted  his'  eyes  into  an  owl-like  look  of 
wisdom. 

"You  see,  sar,"  the  baboo  elucidated, 
"Prince  Ananda  has  give  this  to  the 
maharajah,  and  it  is  accursed  agent  of 
evil;  because  of  it  I  am  nearly  eated  of 
a  tiger." 

On  the  sapphire  was  the  same  inscrip- 
tion Swinton  had  seen  on  the  stolen 
stone. 

"That   is    Persian    characters,   sahib," 
Baboo  Dass  declared  ponderously.  "It  is 
used    for    'mine,'   but   in    learned    way 
madun   is   proper   name   for   mine,    and 
Kikaz,  this  word,  means  buried  treasure. 


I  am  learned  in  dead  languages- 
Sanskrit,  Pali.  It  is  sacred  stone.  II 
you  possessing  patience,  sahib,  I  wil 
narrative  obscure  histories  of  Buddhism 

"Oh,  my  aunt!"  The  already  boret 
Lord  Victor  yawned. 

But  Captain  Swinton  declared  earnest 
ly:  "If  you  do,  baboo,  I  will  place  youi 
name  in  my  book  as  an  authority." 

Mohun  Dass'  breast  swelled  wit! 
prospective  glory. 

"I  say,  old  chappie,  if  we're  to  sit  ou1 
the  act  I'm  going  to  have  a  B.  and  S.,' 
and  Gilfain  reached  for  the  bottle. 

"We'll  all  have  one,"  declared  thi 
captain  to  the  delight  of  Perreira. 

"Kind  sar,"  Baboo  Dass  pleaded,  "di 
not  speak  these  things  to-morrow,  foi 
my  caste  frowning  against  bacchanaliai 
feast." 

"We  promise,  old  top!"  Lord  Victoi 
declared  solemnly,  and  Swinton  mentall] 
added:  "The  Lord  forbid!" 

"Now,  sar,"  began  Baboo  Daas,  "ij 
Buddhist  book,  'Paramamta  Maju,'  i 
describe  the  Logha,  the  earth,  telling  i 
rests  on  three  great  sapphires,  and  be 
neath  is  big  rock  and  plenty  oceans 
And  according  to  that  book  is  thre 
sacred  sapphires  knocking  around  loose 
If  any  man  have  them  three  togethe 
he  is  the  true  Buddha  and  rules  all  India 
Prince  Sakya  Singha  got  those  sapphires 
and  became  Buddha;  that  was  up  on  th 
hill  where  is  Maha  Godhi  Temple.  Tl» 
sapphires  got  hole  because  one  is  to 
hang  in  the  temple,  one  hangs  on  t 
sacred  elephant  that  guard  the  temple 
and  one  round  the  Buddha's  neck." 

Baboo  Dass  lifted  his  glass,  his  heav; 
ox  eyes  peering  over  its  top  at  Swinton 
who  was  thinking  of  Finnerty's  elephan 
that  had  the  sapphire. 

Baboo  Dass  resumed:  "And  here,  kiu 
gentleman,  is  the  hell  of  dilemma,  fa 
one  sapphire  is  Brahm,  the  Creator;  on 
Vishnu,  the  Preserver;  and  one  Siva,  th 
Destroyer.  So,  if  a  man  got  one  h 
don't  know  if  it  is  loadstone  for  got* 
fortune  or  it  brings  him  to  damnation.1 

"But,  baboo,"  Swinton  objected 
"those  are  Brahmin  gods,  and  Buddhist 
have  practically  no  gods." 

"Sar,  Buddhism  is  kind  of  revoltft 
Brahminism,  and  in  the  north  the  tw 
is  mixed." 

THE  baboo  pointed  gingerly  at  tn 
sapphire  in  its  platinum  case:  "Tha 
is  the  Siva  stone,  I  believe.  Maharaji 
Darpore  is  sending  to  my  company  t 
Calcutta  by  special  agent  for  them  | 
find  other  two  stones  like  it.  See,  sahfl 
he  is  foxy  old  boy.  We  make  that  chal 
and  casket— his"  order.  That  spedj 
agent  disappeared  for  ever — he  is  vanl» 
the  next  day;  the  workman  that  fitte 
the  stone  in  the  case  died  of  cholera 
some  devil  tried  to  steal  the  sapphire 
all  the  workmen  get  a  secret  it  is  evi 
god  and  they  strike.  The  managei 
Rombey  Sahib,  swear  plenty  blaspheffl; 
and  command  me:  'Baboo  Dass,  you  ar 
brave  mans,  take  the  damn  thing  to  oL 
Darpore  and  tell  his  banker  I  must  hav 
rupees  twenty  thousand;  they  owe  n 
sixty  thousand.'  Rombsy  Sahib  know 
I  will  give  the  banker  a  commission,  ani 
the  old  thief  will  write  a  money  ordera 

"What  did  the  maharajah  want  of  tin 
three  sapphires?"  Swinton  nsked  IB 
nocently. 

Baboo  Dass  leaned  across  the  table 
and  in  a  gurgling  whisper  said:  "Be 
cause  of  this  foolish  belief  that  h< 
would  rule  all  India.  The  BuddhMj 
would    think    he    was    a    Buddha.      Tha 
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Lowering  the  Cost  of  Getting  Orders 

CHEY  were  talking  about  the  high  cost  of  getting  orders— were  Brown  and  Jones.  They 
were  agreed  on  some  things :  train  service  was  interfering  with  ability  of  salesmen  to 
call  on  as  many  as  formerly;  hotel  bills  were  adding  heavily  to  the  weekly  expenses  of 
salesmen;  congested  freight  and  express  service  was  interfering  with  quick  deliveries;  salaries 
men  were  going  up ;  labor  of  all  soils,  as  well  as  materials,  was  becoming  higher-priced. 

Then  Brown  said  :  "I  am  giving  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  the  training  of  my  salesmen.  I  am  endeavor- 
ing to  make  them  produce  more  business— to  sell  more  goods,  and  to  reduce  the  number  of  futile  calls. 
1  notice  that  they  are  giving  much  attention  to  this  subject  in  the  United  States,  and  that  in  Canada  som* 
firms  are  paying  serious  attention  to  this  matter  of  better  salesmanship." 

"What  are  you  doing?"  said  Jones. 


"W  ell,  I  haven't  done  a  great  deal  so  far,  for  I  am  in  the  initial 
stages  of  my  studies.  But  one  thing  I  have  learned:  it  is  that 
my  men  haven't  been  analyzing  the  causes  of  their  failures  to 
make  sales.  I  can't  blame  them,  for  I  myself  haven't  troub- 
led myself  to  dig  into  this  phase  of  the  selling  game.  Now  I 
am  asking  myself  and  my  men— Why  the  failure  to  get  the 
order  ? 

"I  have  discovered  a  good  deal.  One  thing  is  that  my  men 
haven't  known  enough  about  the  goods  they  took  out  to  demon. 
strate  them  convincingly.  This  is  largely  our  fault.  So  we 
are  using  time  and  printed  matter  to  make  our  men  know 
exactly  what  they  have  to  offer. 

"Another  thing  we  have  had  impressed  on  us  is  that  our  men 
haven't  been  approaching  their  prospects  always  in  the  best 
way.  They  have  been  too  keen  to  sell  rather  than  to  serve. 
"I  saw  a  thing  the  other  day  that  is  good — by  a  man  named 
Casson.  He  said  the  average  salesman's  method  was  'Talk — 
Argue — Compel.'  As  against  this,  he  recommended:  Listen — 
Agree — Oblige. 

"What  he  means  is  that  the  salesman  must  get  on  the  side  of 
the  buyer  if  he  is  to  have  best  results.  And  so  I  am  doing 
something  to  get  my  men  trained  to  acquire  the  point  of  view 
of  the  man  they  canvass — this  first.  When  a  salesman  post- 
pones his  sales  talk  until  he  has  won  the  interest  and  atten- 
tion of  the  prospect,  he  is  in  a  much  more  favorable  position  to 
put  across  his  proposal. 

"I  read  recently  an  advertisement  of  the  FINANCIAL  POST 
in  which  it  told  of  Frank  Mutton,  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Business  Machines  Company,  in  which  he  said  that  he 
has  subscribed  to  THE  POST  for  each  of  his  salesmen  in  order 
that  they  may  be  well  informed  about  business  conditions  and 
affairs  in  Canada — this  as  an  aid  in  making  sales.  The  idea,  I 
infer,  is  to  make  his  men  quick  to  get  the  point  of  view  of  the 
men  they  are  to  canvass — tc  become  possessed  of  a  kind  and 


amount  of  information  which  will  enable  them  to  make  them- 
selves interesting  to  prospective  buyers  of  time-recording 
machines. 

"Now,  I  have  known  Mutton  for  many  years — known  him  to 
be  a  super-salesman.  In  subscribing  to  THE  POST  for  his 
salesmen,  I  saw  one  of  his  methods — secrets,  if  you  like.  So  I 
got  THE  POST  myself  to  see  how  my  men  could  make  use  of 
it  for  the  same  objects. 

"I  have  subscribed  to  THE  POST  for  4  months  at  the  cost  of  a 
dollar  per  salesman,  and  I  have  been  having  my  men  report  to 
me  in  writing  just  how  they  are  finding  THE  POST  useful  to 
them.  They  read  THE  POST  with  one  question  uppermost: 
What  item  or  article  in  this  issue  can  be  used  by  me  to  help 
me  make  sales  ? 

"I  want  to  tell  you,  Jones,  that  I  am  delighted  with  the  experi- 
ment. The  minds  of  my  men  have  been  stimulated.  They  are 
'cashing  in'  on  what  they  read.  They  relate  certain  items  or 
articles  to  certain  prospects,  and  they  are  approaching  their 
customers  with  greater  confidence,  greater  art,  and  with  more 
persistency,  born  of  a  surer  knowledge  of  how  our  product  is 
worth  the  othei  man's  consideration  and  purchase. 
"My  men  are  bringing  in  more  business,  and  this  offsets  the 
increasing  costs  of  going  after  business." 
*         *         *         * 

A  VERY  suggestive  conversation,  is  it  not?  The  point  of 
-**  its  reproduction  here:  If  you  think  the  idea  put  into 
operation  by  Brown  (and  Mutton  who  is  paying  for  50  sub- 
scriptions for  men  in  his  employ)  is  worth  your  consideration, 
then  investigate  THE  POST  for  yourself.  Instruct  us  to  send 
THE  POST  to  you  that  you  may  investigate  it  from  the  angle 
— What  is  there  in  this  paper  that  my  men  can  use  to  help 
them  "get  next"  their  prospects  with  a  view  to  making  more 
sales  and  in  quicker  time? 
So  we  suggest  to  you  that  you  sign  the  coupon  below. 


Just  what  does  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  aid  to  do?  The  answer  is:  It  gives  business  men  information 
about  every  important  happening  in  every  part  of  Canada  as  this  happening  relates  to  Business.  It  fol- 
lows the  various  listed  and  unlisted  securities,  and  gives  each  week  clear  and  accurate  and  up-to-the- 
minute  information  about  them.  It  tells  about  the  movements  and  influences  affecting  such  groups  of 
investment  interests  as  Iron  and  Steel,  Textiles,  Milling,  Pulp  and  Paper,  Transportation,  and  so  on.  It 
has  numerous  contributed  articles  of  first-class  interest  and  importance.  It  contains  much  personal 
matter — notes  and  sketches  about  men  of  influence  or  position  in  the  public  eye  whose  doings  or  sayings 
have  relation  to  Business.  Withal,  THE  POST  is  extremely  readable.  It  is  edited  and  prepared  bv 
trained  journalists — the  highest-priced  staff  of  men  on  any  publication  in  Canada.  All  this  makes  THE 
POST  a  "different"  paper,  and  a  good  one.  The  subscription  price  is  $3.00  (52  issues — Saturdays)  ; 
or  4  months  for  one  dollar. 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company,  Ltd., 

Dept.  MM.  143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Send  Z   THE  FINANCIAL  POST  (weekly,  eveiy  Saturday).     Subscription  price  of  $3 
will  be  remitted  on  receipt  of  invoice  in  the  usual  way.    Have  it  addressed  to 
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taz    means,     in    theologic     way, 
le  man  possesses  the  thr<  11 

buried    the    treasure    of    holv 

ton,  turning  his  head  at  a  faint 
saw  his  bearer  standing  in  the 
>orway. 

master  call?"  the  servant  asked. 
Go!" 
Wing  with  apprehension,  Baboo 
the  ease  back  in  his  breast, 
llsion  of  bibulous  despondency 
peession  of  him;  he  slipped  a 
:otton  sock  from  one  of  the  feet 
pulled  from  their  shoes  in  his 
incy,  and  wiped  his  eyes. 

00  Dass  is  right,"  Perreira  de- 
thrusting  into  the  gap.  "On  the 
■n  working  like  mole  in  the  ground, 
;ot  my  eye  teeth  looking  when  I 
the  light.  I  am  Britisher — Pic- 
Circus  is  home  for  me — if  I  work 
ive  prince  I  don't  sell  my  mess  of 

Bra  tapped  the  breast  pocket  of 
ran  coat.  "I  got  little  book 
■ — "  The  half-caste  gulped;  a 
green  swept  over  his  face; 
tied  "Sick,"  and  made  a  reeling 
«■  the  veranda.  At  the  door,  he 
l_  with  a  yell  of  terror.  The 
lived  under  the  table. 

KING  it  was  the  tiger,  Swinton 
ibbed  his  rifle  and  sprang  to  the 
discovering     a     native     standing 

the  wall, 
it    do    you    want?"    the    captain 
n  ranid  English. 

ib,  I  am  the  night  chowkidar  of 
lpound." 
>n  the  steps  there!"  Swinton  com- 

at   the   table,   he   said:   "Baboo, 

1  Perreira  go  back  to  your  bunga- 
v  with  the  chowkidar,  but  I  warn 
understands  English." 
bling,  Perreira  whispered:  "That 
>y.        Please  lending    me    rupees 

o  Dass  revived  to  encourage  the 
lying:  "Mr.  Perreira  is  hone-t 
indorse  for  him  rupees  five 
id." 

acting  that  the  requested  loan 
mething  to  do  with  the  eaves- 
g  chowkidar,  Captain  Swinton 
'his  room,  returning  with  the  sil- 
lich  he  slipped  quietly  into  Per- 
palm.  saying  in  a  low  voice: 
to  see  me  again."  He  stooc. 
ig  the  three  figures  pass  down 
mlit  road,  and  saw  Perreira  touch 
wkidar;  then  their  hands  met. 
r  to  their  rooms,  Lord  Victor 
Don't  see  how  the  devil  you  had 
tience,  captain.  Are  you  really 
X)  do  a   book  and  were   mugging 

ay  get  something  out  of  it,"  the 
answered  enigmatically. 

CHAPTER  III. 

AIN    SWINTON    had    told    his 

irer  to  call  him  early,  his  life  in 

aving  taught  him  the  full  value 
B'lorious  early  morning  for  a  ride. 

ictor  had  balked  at  the  idea  of  a 
-uwn  pleasure  trip  on  horseback, 
cinton  had  not  pressed  the  point, 
t'ery  much  desired  to  make  a  little 
c  inspection  off  his  own  bat,  a  con- 
hive  ride  free  from  the  inane  com- 
£)f  his  young  charge. 

he  first  soft  drawn-out  "Sah- 
!  of  his  bearer,  the  captain  was  up 
ildierly  precision.    His  eyes  light- 
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ed  with  pleasure  when  he  saw  the  saddle 
horse  that  had  been  provided  for  him 
from  the  maharajah's  stable.  He  was 
a  fine,  upstanding  brown  Arab,  the  eyes 
full  and  set  wide.  When  Swinton  patted 
the  velvet  muzzle  the  Arab  gave  a  little 
sigh  of  satisfaction,  expressing  content; 
he  liked  to  carry  men  who  loved  horses. 

The  bearer,  officiously  solicitous,  had 
rubbed  his  jacket  over  the  saddle  and 
bridle  reins,  and,  examining  the  result, 
said:  "Huzoor,  you  have  clean  leathers; 
it  is  well.  Also  the  steed  has  lucky 
marks  and  his  name  is  Shabaz." 

Shabaz  broke  into  a  free-swinging 
canter  as  the  captain  took  the  road 
that  stretched,  like  a  red  ribbon  laid 
on  a  carpet  of  green,  toward  the  hill, 
whereon,  high  up,  gleamed  a  fiat  pearl, 
the  palace  of  Prince  Ananda. 

On  the  hillside  was  a  delicate. tracer v 
of  waving  bamboos,  through  which 
peeped  cliffs  of  various  hues — rose- 
colored,  ebon  black,  pearl  gray,  ver- 
milion red;  and  over  all  was  a  purple 
haze,  where  the  golden  shafts  of  the 
rising  sun  shot  through  lazy-rising  va- 
pors of  the  moist  plain,  he  cliffs  re- 
sembled castle  walls  rising  from  the 
buried  city,  mushrooming  themselves 
into  sudden  arrogance.  To  the  north 
a  river  wound  its  sinuous  way  through 
plains  of  sand,  a  silver  serpent  creep- 
ing over  a  cloth  of  gold.  Back  from 
either  side  of  the  river  lay  patches  of 
wheat  and  barley,  their  jade  green  and 
golden  bronze  holding  of  grain  suggest- 
ing gigantic  plates  of  metal  set  out  in 
the  morning  sun  to  dry. 

TPO  the  westward  of  the  river  lay  Dar- 
-*■  pore  City,  looking  like  a  box  of  scat- 
tered toys.  Beyond  the  white  palace  the 
sal-covered  hills  lay  heavy,  mysterious, 
sombre,  as  if  in  rebuke  to  the  eastern  sky 
palpitating  with  the  radiancy  that  flood- 
ed it  from  the  great  golden  ball  of  heat 
that  swept  upward  in  regal  majesty. 

Yawning  caves  studding  a  ravine 
which  cut  its  climbing  way  up  the  hill- 
side shattered  the  poetic  spell  which 
had  driven  from  Swinton's  mind  his  real 
object  in  that  solitary  ride.  The  cave 
mouths  suggested  entrances  to  military 
underground  passages.  He  was  certain 
that  the  pearlike  palace  was  a  place  of 
intrigue.  The  contour  of  the  great  hill 
conveyed  the  impression  of  a  stronghold 
— a  mighty  fort,  easy  of  defence.  In- 
deed, as  Swinton  knew,  that  was  whal 
it  had  been.  Its  history,  the  story  of 
Fort  Karges,  was  in  the  India  Office,  and 
Prince  Ananda  must  have  lied  the  night 
before  when  he  said  he  did  not  know 
what  citv  lay  beneath  the  palace. 

Fort  Kargez  had  been  the  stronghold 
of  Joghendra  Bahi,  a  Hindu  rajah,  when 
the  Pathan  emperor,  Sher  Ghaz,  had 
swept  through  India  to  the  undulating 
plains  of  Darpore. 

Gazing  at  the  formidable  hill,  Swinton 
chuckled  over  the  wily  Pathan's  manner 
of  capturing  Fort  Kargez  by  diplomacy. 
He  had  made  friends  with  Rajah  Bahi, 
asking  the  favor  of  leaving  his  harem 
and  vast  store  of  jewels  in  that  gentle- 
man's safe  custody  till  his  return  from 
conquering    Bengal. 

Such  a  bait  naturally  appealed  to  the 
covetous  Hindu.  But  the  palanquins  that 
carried  the  fair  maids  and  the  wealth 
of  jewels  had  also  hidden  within  enough 
men  to  hold  the  gate  while  a  horde  of 
Pathans  rushed  the  fort.  But  Rajah  Bahi 
and  many  of  his  soldiers  had  escaped* 
to  the  underground  passages,  and  either 
by  accident  or  design — for  the  vaults 
had  been  mined — they  were  blown  up, 
turning    the    fort    over    like    a    pancake, 


burying  the  Pathan  soldiers  and  the  vast 
loot  of  gold  and  jewels.  Then  the  jungle 
crept  in,  as  it  always  does,  and  smoth- 
ered the  jagged  surface  beneath  which 
lay  the  ruined  walls.  Many  of  the  arti- 
ficial lakes  remained;  they  were  jusL 
without  the  fort. 

Climbing  the  zigzag  roadway,  Swin- 
ton fell  to  wondering  if  all  the  prince's 
talk  of  a  desire  for  removal  from  the 
bustle  of  Darpore  City  was  simply  a 
blind;  if  his  real  object  weren't  a  sys- 
tematic exploration  for  the  vast  store  of 
wealth  in  the  buried  city  and  also  the 
preparation  of  a  rebel  stronghold. 

On  the  plateau  he  took  a  road  that 
forked  to  the  right,  leading  between 
hedges  of  swordlike  aloes  to  the  palace 
gardens.  At  a  gateway  in  a  brick 
wall,  his  guide  dropped  to  his  haunches, 
saying:  "There  is  but  one  gate,  sahib; 
I  will  wait  here." 

rPURNING  a  corner  of  an  oleander-bor- 
■*■  dered  path,  Swinton  suddenly  pulled 
Shabaz  to  a  halt.  Twenty  yards  away, 
a  girl  sat  a  gray  stallion,  the  poise  of 
her  head  suggesting  that  she  had  heard 
the  beat  of  his  horse's  hoofs.  A  ripple 
of  wind  carried  the  scent  of  the  Arab 
to  the  gray  stallion;  he  arched  his  taper- 
ing neck  and  swung  his  head,  the  eyes 
gleaming  with  a  desire  for  combat.  A 
small  gloved  hand,  with  a  quick  slip  of 
the  rein,  laid  the  curb  chain  against  his 
jaw;  a  spur  raked  his  flank,  and.  spring- 
ing from  its  touch,  he  disappeared  around 
a  turn. 

Piqued,  his  query  of  the  night  before, 
"Who  was  the  woman?"  recalled  to  his 
mind,  Swinton  followed  the  large  hoof- 
prints  of  the  gray.  They  led  to  within 
six  feet  of  the  garden  wall,  where  they 
suddenly  vanished;  they  led  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left  of  the  sweeping 
path.  • 

"Good  old  land  of  mystery!"  the  cap- 
tain muttered  as,  slipping  from  his  sad- 
dle, he  read  out  the  enigma.  Back,  the 
greater  stride  told  that  the  gray  had 
gone  to  a  rushing  gallop.  Here,  six 
feet  from  the  wall,  he  had  taken  off 
in  a  mighty  leap;  two  holes  cupped 
from  the  roadbed  by  the  push  of  his 
hind  feet  told  this  tale.  Swinton  could 
just  chin  the  wall — and  he  was  a  tail 
man.  On  the  far  side  was  a  fern- 
covered  terrace  that  fell  away  three 
feet  to  a  roadbed,  and  just  beyond  the 
road  the  rim  of  a  void  a  hundred  feet 
deep  showed. 

"No  end  of  nerve;  she  almost  de- 
serves to  preserve  her  incognito,"  Cap- 
tain Swinton  thought,  remounting  Sha- 
baz. 


On  his  way  out  the  captain  pass 
a  heavy  iron  gate  that  connected  t 
garden  with  the  palace.  And  from  b 
yond  was  now  coming  a  babel  of  ai 
mal  voices  from  the  zoo.  Minglh 
v.  ith  the  soft  perfume  of  roses  a  stroi 
odor  of  cooking  curry  reminded  hi 
of  breakfast.  At  the  gate  he  picb 
up  his  man,  and,  riding  leisurely  alon 
sought  to  learn  from  that  wizened  o 
Hindu  the  horsewoman's  name. 

There  came  a  keen  look  of  cautioi 
concealment  into  the  man's  little  eyi 
as  he  answered:  "Sahib,  the  lady 
knew  not,  neither  is  it  of  profit  for  o: 
of  my  labor  to  converse  about  fine  pe< 
pie,  but  as  to  the  gray  stallion  we  : 
the  stables  allude  to  him  as  Sheitan." 

"He  jumps  well,  Radha." 

"Ha.  sahib;  all  that  he  does  is  pe 
formed  with  strength,  even  when  1 
tore  an  arm  out  of  Stoll  Sahib — he  < 
the  Indigo." 

"How  comes  the  lady  to  ride  sue 
an  evil  horse?"  the  captain  asked. 

"The  stallion's  name  is  Djalma,  sahi' 
which  means  the  favor  of  sacred  Kud; 
but  to  the  mem-sahib — lady — he  comt 
from  the  maharani's  stable,  which  is 
different  thing." 

"To  bring  her  harm,  even  as  Sto 
Sahib  came  by  it?" 

But  Radha  parried  this  talk  of  caus 
leading  to  effect  by  speech  relating  t 
Djalma.  "It  might  be  that  the  matt€ 
of  Stoll  Sahib's  hand  was  but  an  ace 
dent — I  know  not;  but  of  evil  omen: 
as  twisted  in  the  hair  of  a  horse,  w 
horsemen  of  repute  all  know.  The  gra 
stallion  carries  three  marks  of  ill-favor 
Beneath  the  saddle  he  has  the  shado\ 
maker,  and  that  means  gloom  for  hi 
owner:  at  the  knee  is  a  curl,  with  th 
tail  of  the  curl  running  down  to  th 
fetlock — that  means  the  withdrawal  o 
the  peg.  That  is  to  say.  sahib,  that  hi 
owner's  rope  pegs  will  have  to  b 
knocked  out  for  lack  of  horses  to  ti 
to  them." 

"He  seems  a  bad  lot,  Radha,"  Swin 
ton  remarked  as  the  attendant  stoppej 
to  pick  a  thorn  from  his  foot. 

"Worst  of  all,"  the  little  man  addei 
dolefully,  "is  the  wall  eye." 

"Has  the  gray  stallion  that?" 

A  smile  of  satisfaction  wreathed  th 
puckered  lips  of  Radha.  "The  sahi] 
knows,  and  does  the  sahib  remembe 
the  proverb? 

"That   not   one    will   be   left  alive   ii 
your  house  if  you  possess  a  horse  witl 
one   white   eye?"  the   captain   said. 
(To  be  continued) 


The  Astronomer  and  the  Star 
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grown  up,  Marmaduke,"  he  said,  "that 
she  is  twenty  years  old.  I  had  no  idea. 
She  seemed  such  a  child,  a  very  nice  and 
delightful  child." 

"Girls  are  frightfully  barring,  old  chap," 
I  told  him.  "No  definition,  axiom,  postu- 
late ever  framed  can  express  them." 

"I  suppose  they  are,"  he  gloomed.  "I 
have  known  very  little  of  women  and 
girls.  Perhaps  I  have  devoted  myself 
too  much  to  science." 

"Half  science,"  I  ventured  to  correct 
him.  "There  can  be  no  true  science  that 
leaves  them  out.  Get  to  know  their  hearts 
and  minds — the  nice  ones  I  mean — and 
there  isn't  much  more  one  need  care  about 
knowing  this  side  Jordan." 

"Yes,  they  are,  as  you  say,  Marmaduke, 


very  baffling,"  he  lamented.  And  he  too 
oft'  and  rubbed  his  spectacles. 

"Not  more  so  than  angles  and  so  forth, 
I  told  him.  "Infinitely  more  interesting 
and  you  can  work  the  problem  out  to  tn 
quod  erat  demonstrandum  point  if  you  at 
painstaking,  deserving,  and  lucky." 

Perhaps  this  scrap  of  conversatio 
perked  him  up  a  bit,  for  he  began  to  tall 
an  interest  in  things  again. 

THE  next  Sunday  morning  I  was  lat 
getting  up.  When  I  got  back  fror 
my  swim,  I  found  the  Professor  all  dicke< 
up,  ready  to  go  out. 

"Church!"  he  said,  answering  my  lool 
of  enquiry. 

"Church?"  I  repeated. 
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"Certainly!"  he  said.    And  there  came 
suspicion  of  a  pinky  look  on  the 

|)  of  his  head. 

proper!"  I  commended.     "There 
places  in  which  one  may  get  more 

isolation  and  comfort  when  things  do 

t  coincide    as    they    should.      But,"    I 

lad,  "you  had  an  argument  with  the 
in  the  other  day  when  he  came 
igate  the  spiritual   condition  of 

I  Bloggs,  and  you  told  me  you  entirely 

ived  of  his  views.    If  I  remember 

ou    said    he  was    'Atavistic'    or 

nthropomorphic'  or  a  'Mosaic  Cosmo- 

nist.'    or    something    equally    frightful 

Biding." 

"It  is  not  same  clergyman,"  he  said,  in 

good,"  I  told  him.  "By  all  means 

u'et  consolation,  but  service  will 

t  begin  for  a  good  hour  and  a  half." 

"It  is  not  the  same  church,"  he  replied, 

Btting  a  bit  pinkier.    I  said  nothing,  but 

orked   my   way   through    the    piece   of 

j  tast     Mrs.     Bloggs     had     armor-plated 

imirably. 

The  service,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
rents  would  probably  be  over  at  noon. 
ottinger  sauntered  home  at  9.30,  so  he 
'J  iust  have  dallied  somewhat  on  the  road, 
he  next  day  we  played  golf — till  noon, 
hen  he  did  a  slink.  The  day  after,  and 
*  iany  days,  and  weeks  saw  the  same  per- 
(rmance. 

One  morning  he  came  into  my   room 

to   hauled    the    covers    off    me    at    the 

3  eird  hour  of  seven,  demanding  instanter 

lat  we  go  and  swim. 

It  was  outrageous,  but  still  one  did  out- 

jgeous  things  for  old   Pott.     When  we 

l  »t  back  he  rigged  himself  out  in  his  very 

i  rettiest. 

"Marnuuluke!"  he  said.    "Will  you  take 
walk  with  me?" 

"Won't  a  round  of  the  links  do  as  well?" 
suggested. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  replied. 
"Very  well,"  I  succumbed. 
So  we  legged  it  for  four  good  miles, 
liking  about  the  weather,  and  golf,  and 
ther    improving   topics,   train    schedules 
mong  them.    Pott  pulled  up  at  the  gate 
f  a  church,  and  showed  a  desire  to  enter. 
But,  you  dear  old  dodderer,  this  isn't 
unday!     You  have  got  an  acute  attack 
f  ecclesiasmania,"  I  told  him. 
"Marmaduke!"  And  he  tapped  me  sev- 
ral  times  on  the  chest.     "Every  day  is 
lunday  now."     It  sounded  rather  alarm- 


ing, but  he  looked  frightfully  chirpy  overit. 

"Have  you  ever  been  best  man  at  a 
wedding?"  he  demanded. 

I  nodded  and  winked  at  him.  I've 
helped  to  launch  more  poor  blighters  from 
the  ways  of  independence  than  one  cares 
to  remember.  But  there  was  no  use  dis- 
couraging the  old  lad. 

"Where  do  we  meet  Sabrina?"  I  grin- 
ned at  him,  and  he  grinned  back. 

Before  he  could  answer  Stella  floated 
up.  There  was  no  tigress  in  her  eyes 
now.  Her  mouth  was  very  sweet  and 
trembly.  Her  hair — dark,  I  think  I  told 
you — was  as  the  night,  her  face  a  white, 
luminous  star  set  in  it.  The  veiling  loose 
coat  was  gone,  and  as  I  saw  the  little  fig- 
ure I  understood  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"exquisite." 

So  we  moved  up  to  the  altar,  and  the 
clergyman,  who  was  not  the  Mosaic 
Cosmogomist,  made  the  astronomer  and 
the  star  to  coincide. 

"You  will  see  that  Stella's  name  is  put 
up  at  the  club  for  membership?"  said 
Pottinger,  as  we  waited  for  the  train. 

"She  will  be  elected  under  emergency 
rules  before  the  week  is  over,"  I  replied. 

"And  Marmaduke!"  said  Stella.  She 
had  never  thus  named  me  before.  I  had 
no  idea  the  word  could  sound  so  fine. 
"Bend  down  your  head.  I  want  to  say 
something  awfully  secretly  in  your  ear." 

I  bent  down  to  listen,  and  she  said  some- 
thing strange  and  wonderful  had  hap- 
pened. It  fell  on  my  cheek,  very  soft,  very 
sweet,  very  fragrant,  and  I  believe  I  be- 
gan to  get  pinky  too,  with  old  Pott  look- 
ing down  at  me  all  a-grin.  Then  I  put 
them  abroad  the  train,  and  they  pulled 
out   for    Eden. 

*     *     » 

"¥    WENT   down  to  see   them   a   week 

*  or  two  ago,"  continued  Marmaduke. 
"Godfather,  don't  you  know!  I  wanted 
them  to  call  the  little  chap  Asteroid — 
sort  of  star  chip — but  they  insisted  on 
Marmaduke.  Frightful  responsibility  to 
be  a  godfather!" 

"But  what  was  it  she  said  at  the 
train?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes.  It  was  rather  baffling,  you 
know,  but  it  all  came  back  later,  when 
the  rose  mist  faded,"  he  answered.  "I 
bent  my  head  and  she  whispered  fright- 
fully confidential:  'Marmaduke,  the  state 
of  the  game,  at  the  finish,  is  "One  up 
on  Bogey!"  '  " 

And  so  it  was. 
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rave,  the  men  who  return  to  Canada  will 
ut  an  end  to  racial  strife  in  this  coun- 
ry;  they  will  stand  together  for  a  united 
anada.  We  cannot  unite  by  arguing; 
ta  can  unite  by  working  together  for  a 
Teat  purpose  in  which  we  all  believe.  I  be- 
ieve  that  with  the  cheerful  acceptance  of 
his  proposal,  with  the  going  forth  of  the 
len  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  we  have 
tarted  on  the  course  of  real  and  lasting 
nity;  we  have  started  on  a  course  which 
nil  bind  together  the  conflicting  interests, 
he  different  races  and  the  different 
reeds  in  this  country. 

Canada  stands  at  the  parting  of  the 
vays.  The  situation  at  the  front  is  grave 
eyond  description.  Our  boys  have  fought 
vith  a  courage  and  a  heroism  unsurpassed 
n  history.  The  generals  of  the  Allied 
irmies  on  the  Western  front  agree  that 
■here  is  no  finer  fighting  corps  on  the 
vhole  western  front  than  the  Canadians. 
5ome  go  further  and  say  that  it  is  the 
>est.  Our  Canadian  soldiers  are  giving 
heir  lives  for  us.     What  are  we  going  to 
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do  for  them?  They  went  overseas  with 
the  pledge  and  promise  of  the  people  of 
Canada  that  we  would  stand  by  them; 
that  we  would  back  them  up;  that  we 
would  send  them  reinforcements;  that  we 
would  not  desert  them.  Are  we  going  to 
keep  our  pledge  to  those  gallant  men? 
That  is  the  question  you  and  I  must 
answer  at  this  hour.  From  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  throughout  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  there  is  but  one  answer  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  that  is:  Canada 
must  and  will  stand  by  her  men  to  the 
limit  of  Canada's  power  and  resources. 

Shall  we  do  it?  Shall  we  do  it  as  men? 
Shall  we  do  it  as  our  fathers  did  over  a 
century  ago?  The  German  must  be  de- 
feated. Right  must  triumph.  The  cause 
of  liberty  must  prevail.  Canada  will  not 
stain  her  glorious  record;  Canada  will  add 
a  new  and  more  glorious  chapter  to  her 
history;  Canada  will  fight  to  the  last  for 
the  sacred  cause  of  liberty,  for  British 
freedom,  for  civilization  and  final  victory 
will  be  ours. 

Mention  MaeLean's  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


The  Floor  Question 

Hardwood     Floors     are     beautiful,  {= 

economical,  durable,  healthful  and  % 

labor   saving.     They   are   the   com-  = 

—  mon-sense     answer     to     the     floor  {= 

—  question. 

~  Costing?  only  65c  to  $1.25  a  square  yard, 
=  Rathbone  Hardwood  Floors  are  less  ex- 
^#    pensive  than  carpets,   rugs  or  linoleum. 

Rathbone 

Oak  Veneer 

Flooring 

—  can  be  put  down  perfectly  by  any  car-  £ 
H  penter  or  by  the  man  of  the  house  if  ^ 
~       he    is    handy    with    tools.      Being    only 

—  three-eighths    of    an     inch    thick     it    is 
light  and  easy  to  handle  and  even  with      = 

—  strenuous  wear  it  will  last  longer  than  = 
3      the    house    itself.  3 

Veneer  Oak  Stairs 

1=      The    same    qualities    which    make    hard  woo  J      = 

—  floors    so    attractive    in    the    modern    home 

=j  make  hardwood  stairs  equally  desirable.  Your  ^ 

—  stairs  can  be  covered  with  oak  veneer,  the  3 
3  same  thickness  as  the  flooring.  =j 
~  The  method  used  is  to  cut  the  nosing  off  = 
3  each  tread  so  that  the  face  of  the  riser  is  3 
=  perfectly  upright  and  alti  a  right  angle  to  g= 
^-  the  tread.  Nail  on  the  veneer  riser  and  = 
■^  special   nosing  and   then   fit    the   tread.  == 

Write  for  Folder 

—  Write   for   free  folder   which   gives   full      = 
particulars.       State  size  of  your   rooms      3 

==  and  we  will  quote  you  cost  of  flooring  =: 
H  in  quarter-cut  white  oak,  plain  red  =j 
=_       oak  or  birch. 

GEORGE  RATHBONE 

LIMITED 

Establiihti  1SS1  ■  H 

2  to  42  Northcote  Ave.,     Toronto,  Ont.      s 


Send    This    Coupon  g 

Geo.  Rathbone,   Limited, 

2-42  Northcote  Ave., 
Toronto,   Ont. 

Dear  Sirs: —                                                       ,  = 

Please    Bend    me    folder    giving    particu-  = 

lars    of    your    Hardwood    Flooring.      Yours  ^ 

truly,  II 

Mr g 

Street    and    No i= 

Town    and    Prov ^ 

p,S. — The   rooms   we  are  thinking  of  floor-  jp 

ing   are  size    — 

IllWIfll 
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What  of  the  New  Canada? 


MY  CANADIAN,  what  kind  of  Can- 
ada do  you  want  to  live  in  after 
the  war?  Because  we  can  make 
our  Canada,  and  we  shall  have  it  to  do. 
Great  changes  there  have  been,  great 
changes  there  will  be  and  we  must  take 
our  part  in  understanding  the  meaning  of 
these  changes  in  and  for  Canada.  Canada 
will  be  the  kind  of  country  that  we  are 
wise  enough  and  strong  enough  and  kind 
enough  to  make  it. 

We  need  not  say  rich  enough.  Long 
ago,  in  the  day  of  a  small  Canada,  when 
George  Munro  Grant  went  from  ocean  to 
ocean  to  see  and  believe,  and  then  went 
from  ocean  to  ocean  again  to  tell  others 
what  he  had  seen  and  believed  of  the 
amazing  fertility  and  resources  of  Can- 
ada— how  he  found  grains  of  wheat,  drop- 
ped by  chance  on  the  prairie,  springing  up 
and  bearing  abundant  fruit — how  field, 
forest,  and  mine  were  full  of  incalculable 
riches — he  always  used  to  add  the  impres- 
sive word  that  if  Canada  were  ever  found 
wanting  in  national  spirit  and  spiritual 
riches,  it  would  not  be  on  account  of  any 
poverty  or  lack  of  material  things  in  Can- 
ada, but  that  we  should  pray  that  our  na- 
tional glory  of  heart  and  greatness  of  soul 
might  bear  some  fit  relation  to  our  over- 
whelmingly great  inheritance  of  earthly 
things. 

THE  CHALLENGE  FROM  ST.  JULIEN. 

Had  George  Munro  Grant  and  John  A. 
Macdonald  and  Joseph  Howe  and  D'Arcy 
McGee  lived  to  see  pioneers  from  Peace 
River  on  the  North  and  miners  from  Cape 
Breton  on  the  East  pour  to  war  in 
1914 — had  they  lived  to  hear  the  trumpet 
call  that  set  our  Canadian  youth  in  battle 
array  from  Victoria  to  Halifax — had  they 
been  at  Valcartier  and  St.  Julien,  at 
Courcelette  and  Vimy  Ridge,  at  Mes- 
sines  and  Passchendaele — had  they  even 
known  that  the  day  would  come  when 
money  by  the  million  would  flow  like  a 
river  for  Red  Cross  and  Patriotic  Funds 
and  national  purposes  in  the  day  of  the 
Empire's  need — had  they  dreamed  of  a 
Union  Government— these  great  Cana- 
dians might  have  felt  that  their  faith  was 
justified  and  that  it  was  well  with  the  soul 
of  the  nation,  even  though  so  many  of  the 
flower  of  the  youth  of  Canada  sleep  their 
last  sleep  alone  in  glory  on  Flanders'  field 
or  Somewhere  in  France. 

It  is  well  for  their  souls  at  least 
who  gave  their  lives  for  their  friends  and 
country  and  for  the  love  and  peace  of  God. 
But  what  about  Canada? — the  Canada 
whose  sons  gave  their  lives  to  save  her 
from  tyranny  and  dishonor.  Was  it 
worth  while? 

Not  if  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf  is 
to  go  on  as  usual.  Not  if  we  are  to 
go  on  making  the  ephah  small  and  the 
shekel   great.     Not   if  the    hire    of    the 


By  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy 


laborer  which  is  kept  back  by  fraud 
crieth  against  us.  Not  if  we  "do  not  know 
and  will  not  consider."  Not  if  we,  as  a 
nation,  are  "disobedient  unto  the  heaven- 
ly vision"  to  which  we  have  been  briefly 
recalled  by  the  merciless  logic  and  the 
bitter  sufferings  of  war. 

We  have  a  glimpse  now  of  a  different 
standard  from  that  of  pre-war  days.  The 
danger  is  that  the  glimpse  may  be  a  fleet- 
ing one.  We  have,  for  the  time,  lost  faith 
in  certain  false  gods,  and  are  minded  to 
spare  ourselves  certain  "unnecessary 
hells"  which  we  abhor.    But  what  prepar- 


Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy. 

ation  are  we  making  for  our  future,  and 
for  the  future  of  our  country? 

We  need  a  different  outlook  on  life — 
"A  wider,  grander  kingdom,  and  a  deeper, 
nobler  God;"  we  need  to  air  our  minds  and 
not  cramp  them  in  the  stifling  atmosphere 
of  selfishness  and  apathy.  We  need  to  fill 
our  imaginations  with  what  is  lovely  and 
of  good  report — picture  and  vision  and 
plan — not  emptiness.  We  need  to  do 
things  more  and  talk  about  them  less. 
Competition  and  criticism  and  opposition 
may  be  good  in  their  place,  but  co-opera- 
tion and  understanding  are  better  and 
usually  more  effective  in  the  end,  if  not 
in  the  beginning.  We  need  to  welcome 
and  foster  and  encourage  the  new  ideas 
of  others,  and  make  much  of  them,  and 


we  need  to  conduct  an  earnest  search  ir 
our  own  brains  for  our  own  better  ideas 
We  need  more  devotion  to  the  genera! 
good,  more  enthusiasm  for  the  commor 
cause.  We  need  to  give  full  play  and  in 
stant  expression  and  opportunity  to  the 
instinct  we  all  feel  to  "get  up  and  get  intc 
the  game"  and  we  need  to  make  it  oui 
duty,  business  and  joy  to  encourage  and 
set  free  that  instinct  in  others. 

Great  qualities  have  come  to  birth  in  the 
line  of  battle  and  in  the  trenches.  This 
man  showed  marvellous  resource  and  in- 
itiative, and  that  man  priceless  common 
sense,  and  that  other  remarkable  self- 
control  and  yet  another  real  intelligence 
and  all  showed  discipline  and  the  hero's 
heart. 

There  can  be  found  in  peace  the  moral 
equivalent  of  war.  We  must  learn  to 
realise  ourselves  and  to  help  those  with 
whom  we  associate  to  realise  themselves. 
We  must  make  that  realisation  a  deter- 
mining and  definite  aim  in  politics,  in 
business,  in  education,  in  society,  in 
religion  and  in  the  home. 

THE  BLIND  SPOT  IN  THE  EYE. 

To  begin  with  our  politics.  It  was 
quite  striking  in  November  and  December, 
1917,  to  notice  how  often  politicians  on 
both  sides  were  startled  to  find  that  vir- 
tues, highly  esteemed  by  them  and  their 
friends,  were  actually  possessed  by 
gentlemen  on  the  former  "opposite  side. ' 
The  truth  was  that  these  men  had 
never  been  in  real  contact  with  each  other 
before — never  had  really  seen  each  other 
before  on  account  of  that  blind  spot  in  the 
eye  which  is  caused  by  prejudice.  That 
is,  neither  man  had  really  looked  at 
the  other  man.  He  had  looked  at  the 
politician  and  you  cannot  see  a  man  from 
that  point  of  view.  If  you  really  want  to 
know  people,  work  with  them.  Still  bet- 
ter, take  an  interest  in  them.  It  is  not 
party  affiliations  that  harm  a  country. 
It  is  using  party  affiliations  for  selfish 
ends.  It  is  making  party  a  means  to  per- 
petuate prejudice.  It  is  obscuring  the 
real  issue  before  the  people  by  skilful 
economy  of  the  truth,  thereby  impoverish- 
ing national  life  and  character.  It  is 
playing  your  own  game  and  not  the 
country's. 

The  17th  of  December,  1917,  was  the 
Dominion  of  Canada's  Busy  Day.  Many 
of  us  Canadians  rose  at  4.30  a.m.  instead 
of  7.30  a.m.  All  day  there  was  an  intense 
personal  concern  and  attention,  a  serious- 
ness and  earnestness  in  all  Canada.  The 
spirit  of  that  Union  Government  election 
campaign  will  help  to  make  the  right 
kind  of  Canada. 


The  Home  Way  of  Cold  Pack  Canning 


THIS  year,  as  never  before,  every 
hold    in    Canada    should    put 
up  such  a  supply  of  canned  foods 
ill  prepare  it  for  any  emergency  next 

ter.     Many  homes  have  made  volun- 
attempts  at  saving  the  staple  foods 

1 1 red  for  export,  but  in  the  aggregate 
this  saving  has  not  accomplished  what  is 
red;  it  is  safe  to  anticipate  that  we 
will  be  on  rations  before  the  end  of  the 
With  a  restricted  allowance  of  flour 
and  meat  and  fat  and  sugar,  the  cellar 
Bupboard  of  canned  things  from  the  sum- 
mer season  of  plenty  will  be  more  prized 
than  ever,  but  this  is  not  the  only  guid- 
ing motive  of  the  woman  who  cares.  She 
knows  that  unless  she  starts  a  little  can- 
ning campaign  of  her  own,  beginning 
when  the  earliest  crop  of  the  garden 
comes  into  heavy  bearing  and  continuing 
until  the  season  for  the  last  of  the  perish- 
able things  has  ended,  a  lot  of  valuable 
food  will  be  wasted. 

Practically  anything  can  be  canned; 
there  is  even  a  little  danger  that  once  a 
woman  becomes  possessed  of  the  canning 

r  she  will  find  herself  canning  turnips 
and  onions  and  other  things  which  can  be 
kept  just  as  well  or  better  by  storing — 
and  the  scarcity  of  containers  makes  it 
important  that  no  food  be  put  away  in 
jars  or  cans  if  it  can  be  kept  as  well  by 
storing  or  drying.  Even  with  this  restric- 
tion there  is  a  wide  variety  of  things  left 
to  can.  The  young  asparagus  tips  are 
becoming  plentiful  now;  a  can  of  aspara- 
gus with  cream  and  toast  will  make  a 
.delightful  lunch  or  supper  next  winter. 
ns,  spinach,  beet-tops,  Swiss  chard, 
can  be  canned  to  preserve  all  the  natural 
flavor  and  color  in  a  degree  that  is  im- 
possible in  the  dried  products,  though  we 
may  not  feel  that  we  can  afford  jars  for 
such  quantities  as  we  would  like  of  these 
"greens"  which  contain  so  little  of  real 
nutriment.  It  is  worth  remembering, 
however,  that  their  tonic  and  medicinal 
qualities  are  not  easily  replaced  during 
the  winter  season.  Carrots  and  beets  can 
be  stored  well  in  sand,  but  the  young  ones 
thinned  from  the  rows  during  the  sum- 
mer and  canned  retain  their  delicate 
flavor  and  are  especially  good  in  salads. 
String  beans  are  among  the  most  prac- 
tical of  vegetables  for  canning;  green 
peas  and  corn  might  be  classed  with  these 
if  it  were  not  that  they  are  so  excellent 
dried;  and  we  should  have  quantities  of 
tomatoes — a  few  canned  whole  for  salads, 
but  mostly  crushed  solidly  into  the  jars, 
to  be  used  for  stewing,  and  boiled  down 
into  a  concentrated  soup. 

With  the  season  for  fruit  canning  com- 
ing closer,  the  rhubarb  at  its  best  and 
the  strawberries  ripening,  the  house- 
keeper is  harassed  by  two  problems.  She 
has  no  guarantee  that  she 
will  be  able  to  get  sugar 
for  preserving,  and  she 
does  not  know  what  facil- 
ities for  drying  may  de- 
velop before  the  fruit 
season  is  over.  She  may 
be  guided  a  little  in  her 
planning  by  the  fact  that 
the  earliest  of  the  fruits, 
strawberries,  contain  too 
much  water  to  dry  well — 
it  is  better  to  can  these 
and  trust  to  drying  the 
later  things,  raspberries, 
peaches,  plums,  etc.,  if 
necessary;  also  the  favor- 
ite  old    recipes    for    pre- 


serves, jellies,  jams  and  compotes  will  have 
to  be  put  out  of  mind  this  year  and  only  as 
much  sugar  used  as  is  necessary  to 
sweeten.  And  if  the  household's  allow- 
ance of  sugar  runs  out  while  there  is  still 
fruit  to  be  saved,  it  is  a  comfort  to  know 
that  we  can  can  fruit  and  have  it  keep 
perfectly  without  sugar,  taking  a  chance 
on  getting  enough  to  sweeten  it  when  we 
are  ready  to  use  it. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  about  the 
process  of  canning  but  sometimes  rather 
puzzling  things  happen.  The  housekeeper 
finds  a  jar  perfectly  sealed  but  mold  has 
formed  on  the  top  of  the  fruit;  she  can't 
see  how  the  mold  got  into  the  jar  because 
it  was  air-tight.  The  mold  didn't  get 
into  the  jar — it  was  there  all  the  time  like 
a  dormant  seed  and  the  jar  wasn't  heated 
hot  enough  or  long  enough  to  kill  it,  so 
as  soon  as  they  had  the  fruit  to  feed  on, 
mold  plants  began  to  grow.  To  prevent 
this,  the  jars,  however,  clean  they  may  be, 
should  be  sterilized  before  they  are  filled; 
a  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  put  them  on  a 
rack  or  folded  towell  in  a  boiler,  cover 
with  water,  bring  the  water  to  boiling 
point  and  boil  five  minutes;  the  tops  can 
be  sterilized  with  the  jars  and  the  rub- 
bers scalded  well.  Before  sterilizing  a 
jar,  test  it  to  see  whether  it  can  be  made 
air-tight,  by  partly  filling  with  water,  plac- 
ing on  rubber  and  top,  shaking  well  and 
then  turning  upside  down;  there  should  be 
no  leaking  for  the  first  few  seconds.  As 
we  occasionally  find  a  jar  with  a  flaw  in 
the  top,  on  account  of  which  it  can  never 
be  made  air-tight  even  by  using  two  rub- 
bers, this  precaution  may  save  a  lot  of 


There    is    no   doubt    that    fruit    canned 
canned  without   sugar  will  keep. 


by   the   cold    pack   method    or   fruit 
Note  the  dates  on  the  cards. 


time  and  annoyance  later.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  use  only  fresh  sound  fruit  or 
vegetables  for  canning.  Those  which  are 
overripe  are  likely  to  harbor  mold  spores 
which  ordinary  boiling  will  not  kill. 

Another  process  which  has  an  import- 
ant part  in  preventing  fruit  and  vege- 
tables spoiling  in  the  cans  is  the  blanch- 
ing and  cold  dipping.  This  merely  means 
immersing  the  vegetables  in  boiling  water 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  removing  and 
plunging  them  in  and  out  ot  cold  water. 
Besides  killing  certain  troublesome  mold 
spores  which  straight  boiling  would  not 
touch,  this  treatment  gets  rid  of  objec- 
tional  acid  or  acrid  flavors,  and  in  the 
case  of  vegetable  greens,  string  beans, 
asparagus,  etc.,  reduces  their  bulk  and 
makes  them  pliable  and  easy  to  pack  in 
the  jars. 

While  every  housekeeper,  in  view  of  the 
coming  need,  will  want  to  materially  in- 
crease her  supply  of  canned  foods  this 
year,  the  work  should  not  be  made  unduly 
tiresome.  A  housekeeper  famous  for  her 
well-filled  shelves  of  canned  delicacies  ac- 
complished much  of  this  preserving  as 
she  cooked  from  day  to  day.  When  pre- 
paring vegetables  or  fruits  for  the  day's 
meal,  she  cooked  a  little  more  than  was 
needed  and  put  this  extra  amount  away 
in  jars.  It  is  easy,  for  instance,  when  pre- 
paring tomatoes,  to  scald,  peel  and  stew 
two  quarts  instead  of  one  or  three  quarts 
instead  of  two,  and  when  ready  to  serve, 
to  dip  the  extra  quantity  into  one  or  two 
sterilized  jars.  In  the  same  way,  a  jar 
or  two  of  stewed  fruit  may  be  put  up  with 
very  little  trouble.  Vegetables  like  corn 
and  peas,  however,  which  require  a  longer 
period  of  sterilization  for  canning  than 
is  necessary  for  ordinary  cooking  could 
not  be  safely  canned  in  this  way. 

There  are  just  two  general  methods  of 
canning — the  "open  kettle"  method  prac- 
tised since  the  time  of  our  grandmothers 
and  still  used  for  making  preserves  and 
jams  and  for  canning  small  quantities  of 
fruit  that  does  not  break  up  easily,  and 
the  "cold  pack"  method  by  which  the  fruit 
or  vegetables  are  packed  into  the  jars 
before  cooking,  and  cooked  by  setting  the 
jars  in  boiling  water,  or  in  a  steam-pres- 
sure cooker,  or  in  the  case  of  some  fruits 
in  a  shallow  pan  of  water  in  the  oven. 
This  "cold  pack"  method  has  become  more 
generally  known  since  we  began  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  canning  of  vege- 
tables which  require  a  longer  period  of 
sterilization  than  fruit,  but  cold  pack  can- 
ning is  not  by  any  means  a  new  thing. 
Mrs.  Gilchrist,  a  Toronto  woman,  has  still 
in  her  cellar  jars  of  fruit  that  were  can- 
ned by  this  method  forty-three  years  ago. 
They  are  part  of  an  exhibit  of  canned 
fruit  for  which  Mrs.  Gilchrist  received 
a  diploma  at  one  of  the  old  provincial  ex- 
hibitions at  Ottawa,  and  other  fruit  can- 
ned at  the  same  time  and  opened  last  sum- 
mer proved  that  the  delicate 
favor  as  well  as  the  appear- 
ance had  been  preserved  per- 
fectly. 

The  cold  pack  method  has 
also  some  other  advantages 
in  addition  to  making  it  pos- 
sible to  can  certain  vege- 
tables which  would  not  keep 
if  simply  cooked  in  an  open 
kettle  and  sealed.  In  the 
case  of  fruits  the  flavor  and 
shape  are  better  retained, 
and  much  of  the  work  can  be 
done  away  from  the  heat  of 
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What  of  the  New  Canada? 


MY  CANADIAN,  what  kind  of  Can- 
ada do  you  want  to  live  in  after 
the  war?  Because  we  can  make 
our  Canada,  and  we  shall  have  it  to  do. 
Great  changes  there  have  been,  great 
changes  there  will  be  and  we  must  take 
our  part  in  understanding  the  meaning  of 
these  changes  in  and  for  Canada.  Canada 
will  be  the  kind  of  country  that  we  are 
wise  enough  and  strong  enough  and  kind 
enough  to  make  it. 

We  need  not  say  rich  enough.  Long 
ago,  in  the  day  of  a  small  Canada,  when 
George  Munro  Grant  went  from  ocean  to 
ocean  to  see  and  helieve,  and  then  went 
from  ocean  to  ocean  again  to  tell  others 
what  he  had  seen  and  believed  of  the 
amazing  fertility  and  resources  of  Can- 
ada— how  he  found  grains  of  wheat,  drop- 
ped by  chance  on  the  prairie,  springing  up 
and  bearing  abundant  fruit — how  field, 
forest,  and  mine  were  full  of  incalculable 
riches — he  always  used  to  add  the  impres- 
sive word  that  if  Canada  were  ever  found 
wanting  in  national  spirit  and  spiritual 
riches,  it  would  not  be  on  account  of  any 
poverty  or  lack  of  material  things  in  Can- 
ada, but  that  we  should  pray  that  our  na- 
tional glory  of  heart  and  greatness  of  soul 
might  bear  some  fit  relation  to  our  over- 
whelmingly great  inheritance  of  earthly 
things. 

THE  CHALLENGE  FROM  ST.  JULIEN. 

Had  George  Munro  Grant  and  John  A. 
Macdonald  and  Joseph  Howe  and  D'Arcy 
McGee  lived  to  see  pioneers  from  Peace 
River  on  the  North  and  miners  from  Cape 
Breton  on  the  East  pour  to  war  in 
1914 — had  they  lived  to  hear  the  trumpet 
call  that  set  our  Canadian  youth  in  battle 
array  from  Victoria  to  Halifax — had  they 
been  at  Valcartier  and  St.  Julien,  at 
Courcelette  and  Vimy  Ridge,  at  Mes- 
sines  and  Passchendaele — had  they  even 
known  that  the  day  would  come  when 
money  by  the  million  would  flow  like  a 
river  for  Red  Cross  and  Patriotic  Funds 
and  national  purposes  in  the  day  of  the 
Empire's  need — had  they  dreamed  of  a 
Union  Government — these  great  Cana- 
dians might  have  felt  that  their  faith  was 
justified  and  that  it  was  well  with  the  soul 
of  the  nation,  even  though  so  many  of  the 
flower  of  the  youth  of  Canada  sleep  their 
last  sleep  alone  in  glory  on  Flanders'  field 
or  Somewhere  in  France. 

It  is  well  for  their  souls  at  least 
who  gave  their  lives  for  their  friends  and 
country  and  for  the  love  and  peace  of  God. 
But  what  about  Canada? — the  Canada 
whose  sons  gave  their  lives  to  save  her 
from  tyranny  and  dishonor.  Was  it 
worth  while? 

Not  if  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf  is 
to  go  on  as  usual.  Not  if  we  are  to 
go  on  making  the  ephah  small  and  the 
shekel   great.     Not   if  the    hire    of    the 
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laborer  which  is  kept  back  by  fraud 
crieth  against  us.  Not  if  we  "do  not  know 
and  will  not  consider."  Not  if  we,  as  a 
nation,  are  "disobedient  unto  the  heaven- 
ly vision"  to  which  we  have  been  briefly 
recalled  by  the  merciless  logic  and  the 
bitter  sufferings  of  war. 

We  have  a  glimpse  now  of  a  different 
standard  from  that  of  pre-war  days.  The 
danger  is  that  the  glimpse  may  be  a  fleet- 
ing one.  We  have,  for  the  time,  lost  faith 
in  certain  false  gods,  and  are  minded  to 
spare  ourselves  certain  "unnecessary 
hells"  which  we  abhor.    But  what  prepar- 
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ation  are  we  making  for  our  future,  and 
for  the  future  of  our  country? 

We  need  a  different  outlook  on  life — 
"A  wider,  grander  kingdom,  and  a  deeper, 
nobler  God;"  we  need  to  air  our  minds  and 
not  cramp  them  in  the  stifling  atmosphere 
of  selfishness  and  apathy.  We  need  to  fill 
our  imaginations  with  what  is  lovely  and 
of  good  report — picture  and  vision  and 
plan — not  emptiness.  We  need  to  do 
things  more  and  talk  about  them  less. 
Competition  and  criticism  and  opposition 
may  be  good  in  their  place,  but  co-opera- 
tion and  understanding  are  better  and 
usually  more  effective  in  the  end,  if  not 
in  the  beginning.  We  need  to  welcome 
and  foster  and  encourage  the  new  ideas 
of  others,  and   make  much  of  them,  and 


we  need  to  conduct  an  earnest  search  ir 
our  own  brains  for  our  own  better  ideas 
We  need  more  devotion  to  the  genera! 
good,  more  enthusiasm  for  the  commor 
cause.  We  need  to  give  full  play  and  in 
stant  expression  and  opportunity  to  the 
instinct  we  all  feel  to  "get  up  and  get  intc 
the  game"  and  we  need  to  make  it  oui 
duty,  business  and  joy  to  encourage  and 
set  free  that  instinct  in  others. 

Great  qualities  have  come  to  birth  in  the 
line  of  battle  and  in  the  trenches.  This 
man  showed  marvellous  resource  and  in- 
itiative, and  that  man  priceless  common 
sense,  and  that  other  remarkable  self- 
control  and  yet  another  real  intelligence 
and  all  showed  discipline  and  the  hero's 
heart. 

There  can  be  found  in  peace  the  moral 
equivalent  of  war.  We  must  learn  to 
realise  ourselves  and  to  help  those  with 
whom  we  associate  to  realise  themselves. 
We  must  make  that  realisation  a  deter- 
mining and  definite  aim  in  politics,  in 
business,  in  education,  in  society,  in 
religion  and  in  the  home. 

THE  BLIND  SPOT  IN  THE  EYE. 

To  begin  with  our  politics.  It  was 
quite  striking  in  November  and  December, 
1917,  to  notice  how  often  politicians  on 
both  sides  were  startled  to  find  that  vir- 
tues, highly  esteemed  by  them  and  their 
friends,  were  actually  possessed  by 
gentlemen  on  the  former  "opposite  side. ' 
The  truth  was  that  these  men  had 
never  been  in  real  contact  with  each  other 
before — never  had  really  seen  each  other 
before  on  account  of  that  blind  spot  in  the 
eye  which  is  caused  by  prejudice.  That 
is,  neither  man  had  really  looked  at 
the  other  man.  He  had  looked  at  the 
politician  and  you  cannot  see  a  man  from 
that  point  of  view.  If  you  really  want  to 
know  people,  work  with  them.  Still  bet- 
ter, take  an  interest  in  them.  It  is  not 
party  affiliations  that  harm  a  country. 
It  is  using  party  affiliations  for  selfish 
ends.  It  is  making  party  a  means  to  per- 
petuate prejudice.  It  is  obscuring  the 
real  issue  before  the  people  by  skilful 
economy  of  the  truth,  thereby  impoverish- 
ing national  life  and  character.  It  is 
playing  your  own  game  and  not  the 
country's. 

The  17th  of  December,  1917,  was  the 
Dominion  of  Canada's  Busy  Day.  Many 
of  us  Canadians  rose  at  4.30  a.m.  instead 
of  7.30  a.m.  All  day  there  was  an  intense 
personal  concern  and  attention,  a  serious- 
ness and  earnestness  in  all  Canada.  The 
spirit  of  that  Union  Government  election 
campaign  will  help  to  make  the  right 
kind  of  Canada. 
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The  Home  Way  of  Cold  Pack  Canning 


THIS  year,  as  never  before,  every 
household    in    Canada   should   put 
up  surh   a  supply  of  canned  foods 
ill  prepare  it  for  any  emergency  next 
I  r.     Many  homes  have  made  volun- 
mpts  at  saving  the  staple  foods 
required  for  export,  but  in  the  aggregate 
this  saving  has  not  accomplished  what  is 
lired;  it  is  safe  to  anticipate  that  we 
be  on  rations  before  the  end  of  the 
near.    With  a  restricted  allowance  of  flour 
and  meat  and  fat  and  sugar,  the  cellar 
[cupboard  of  canned  things  from  the  sum- 
on  of  plenty  will  be  more  prized 
than  ever,  but  this  is  not  the  only  guid- 
ing motive  of  the  woman  who  cares.    She 
knows  that  unless  she  starts  a  little  can- 
ning  campaign    of   her   own,    beginning 
when    the   earliest   crop    of   the    garden 
comes  into  heavy  bearing  and  continuing 
until  the  season  for  the  last  of  the  perish- 
able things  has  ended,  a  lot  of  valuable 
food  will  be  wasted. 

Practically  anything  can  be  canned; 
there  is  even  a  little  danger  that  once  a 
woman  becomes  possessed  of  the  canning 
fever  she  will  find  herself  canning  turnips 
and  onions  and  other  things  which  can  be 
kept  just  as  well  or  better  by  storing — 
and  the  scarcity  of  containers  makes  it 
important  that  no  food  be  put  away  in 
jars  or  cans  if  it  can  be  kept  as  well  by 
storing  or  drying.  Even  with  this  restric- 
tion there  is  a  wide  variety  of  things  left 
to  can.  The  young  asparagus  tips  are 
becoming  plentiful  now;  a  can  of  aspara- 
gus with  cream  and  toast  will  make  a 
delightful  lunch  or  supper  next  winter. 
Greens,  spinach,  beet-tops,  Swiss  chard, 
can  be  canned  to  preserve  all  the  natural 
flavor  and  color  in  a  degree  that  is  im- 
possible in  the  dried  products,  though  we 
may  not  feel  that  we  can  afford  jars  for 
such  quantities  as  we  would  like  of  these 
"greens"  which  contain  so  little  of  real 
nutriment.  It  is  worth  remembering, 
however,  that  their  tonic  and  medicinal 
qualities  are  not  easily  replaced  during 
the  winter  season.  Carrots  and  beets  can 
be  stored  well  in  sand,  but  the  young  ones 
thinned  from  the  rows  during  the  sum- 
mer and  canned  retain  their  delicate 
flavor  and  are  especially  good  in  salads. 
String  beans  are  among  the  most  prac- 
tical of  vegetables  for  canning;  green 
peas  and  corn  might  be  classed  with  these 
if  it  were  not  that  they  are  so  excellent 
dried;  and  we  should  have  quantities  of 
tomatoes — a  few  canned  whole  for  salads, 
but  mostly  crushed  solidly  into  the  jars, 
to  be  used  for  stewing,  and  boiled  down 
into  a  concentrated  soup. 

With  the  season  for  fruit  canning  com- 
ing closer,  the  rhubarb  at  its  best  and 
the  strawberries  ripening,  the  house- 
keeper is  harassed  by  two  problems.  She 
has  no  guarantee  that  she 
will  be  able  to  get  sugar 
for  preserving,  and  she 
does  not  know  what  facil- 
for  drying  may  de- 
velop before  the  "fruit 
m  is  over.  She  may 
be  guided  a  little  in  her 
planning  by  the  fact  that 
the  earliest  of  the  fruits, 
strawberries,  contain  too 
much  water  to  dry  well — 
it  is  better  to  can  these 
and  trust  to  drying  the 
later  things,  raspberries, 
peaches,  plums,  etc.,  if 
necessary;  also  the  favor- 
ite  old    recipes    for    pre- 


serves, jellies,  jams  and  compotes  will  have 
to  be  put  out  of  mind  this  year  and  only  as 
much  sugar  used  as  is  necessary  to 
sweeten.  And  if  the  household's  allow- 
ance of  sugar  runs  out  while  there  is  still 
fruit  to  be  saved,  it  is  a  comfort  to  know 
that  we  can  can  fruit  and  have  it  keep 
perfectly  without  sugar,  taking  a  chance 
on  getting  enough  to  sweeten  it  when  we 
are  ready  to  use  it. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  about  the 
process  of  canning  but  sometimes  rather 
puzzling  things  happen.  The  housekeeper 
finds  a  jar  perfectly  sealed  but  mold  has 
formed  on  the  top  of  the  fruit;  she  can't 
see  how  the  mold  got  into  the  jar  because 
it  was  air-tight.  The  mold  didn't  get 
into  the  jar — it  was  there  all  the  time  like 
a  dormant  seed  and  the  jar  wasn't  heated 
hot  enough  or  long  enough  to  kill  it,  so 
as  soon  as  they  had  the  fruit  to  feed  on, 
mold  plants  began  to  grow.  To  prevent 
this,  the  jars,  however,  clean  they  may  be, 
should  be  sterilized  before  they  are  filled; 
a  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  put  them  on  a 
rack  or  folded  towell  in  a  boiler,  cover 
with  water,  bring  the  water  to  boiling 
point  and  boil  five  minutes;  the  tops  can 
be  sterilized  with  the  jars  and  the  rub- 
bers scalded  well.  Before  sterilizing  a 
jar,  test  it  to  see  whether  it  can  be  made 
air-tight,  by  partly  filling  with  water,  plac- 
ing on  rubber  and  top,  shaking  well  and 
then  turning  upside  down;  there  should  be 
no  leaking  for  the  first  few  seconds.  As 
we  occasionally  find  a  jar  with  a  flaw  in 
the  top,  on  account  of  which  it  can  never 
be  made  air-tight  even  by  using  two  rub- 
bers, this  precaution  may  save  a  lot  of 


There    is    no   doubt    that    fruit    canned    by   the   cold    pack   method    or   fruit 
canned  without   sugar  will  keep.      Note  the  dates  on  the  cards. 


time  and  annoyance  later.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  use  only  fresh  sound  fruit  or 
vegetables  for  canning.  Those  which  are 
overripe  are  likely  to  harbor  mold  spores 
which  ordinary  boiling  will  not  kill. 

Another  process  which  has  an  import- 
ant part  in  preventing  fruit  and  vege- 
tables spoiling  in  the  cans  is  the  blanch- 
ing and  cold  dipping.  This  merely  means 
immersing  the  vegetables  in  boiling  water 
for  a  few  minutes,  then  removing  and 
plunging  them  in  and  out  ot  cold  water. 
Besides  killing  certain  troublesome  mold 
spores  which  straight  boiling  would  not 
touch,  this  treatment  gets  rid  of  objec- 
tional  acid  or  acrid  flavors,  and  in  the 
case  of  vegetable  greens,  string  beans, 
asparagus,  etc.,  reduces  their  bulk  and 
makes  them  pliable  and  easy  to  pack  in 
the  jars. 

While  every  housekeeper,  in  view  of  the 
coming  need,  will  want  to  materially  in- 
crease her  supply  of  canned  foods  this 
year,  the  work  should  not  be  made  unduly 
tiresome.  A  housekeeper  famous  for  her 
well-filled  shelves  of  canned  delicacies  ac- 
complished much  of  this  preserving  as 
she  cooked  from  day  to  day.  When  pre- 
paring vegetables  or  fruits  for  the  day's 
meal,  she  cooked  a  little  more  than  was 
needed  and  put  this  extra  amount  away 
in  jars.  It  is  easy,  for  instance,  when  pre- 
paring tomatoes,  to  scald,  peel  and  stew 
two  quarts  instead  of  one  or  three  quarts 
instead  of  two,  and  when  ready  to  serve, 
to  dip  the  extra  quantity  into  one  or  two 
sterilized  jars.  In  the  same  way,  a  jar 
or  two  of  stewed  fruit  may  be  put  up  with 
very  little  trouble.  Vegetables  like  corn 
and  peas,  however,  which  require  a  longer 
period  of  sterilization  for  canning  than 
is  necessary  for  ordinary  cooking  could 
not  be  safely  canned  in  this  way. 

There  are  just  two  general  methods  of 
canning — the  "open  kettle"  method  prac- 
tised since  the  time  of  our  grandmothers 
and  still  used  for  making  preserves  and 
jams  and  for  canning  small  quantities  of 
fruit  that  does  not  break  up  easily,  and 
the  "cold  pack"  method  by  which  the  fruit 
or  vegetables  are  packed  into  the  jars 
before  cooking,  and  cooked  by  setting  the 
jars  in  boiling  water,  or  in  a  steam-pres- 
sure cooker,  or  in  the  case  of  some  fruits 
in  a  shallow  pan  of  water  in  the  oven. 
This  "cold  pack"  method  has  become  more 
generally  known  since  we  began  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  canning  of  vege- 
tables which  require  a  longer  period  of 
sterilization  than  fruit,  but  cold  pack  can- 
ning is  not  by  any  means  a  new  thing. 
Mrs.  Gilchrist,  a  Toronto  woman,  has  still 
in  her  cellar  jars  of  fruit  that  were  can- 
ned by  this  method  forty-three  years  ago. 
They  are  part  of  an  exhibit  of  canned 
fruit  for  which  Mrs.  Gilchrist  received 
a  diploma  at  one  of  the  old  provincial  ex- 
hibitions at  Ottawa,  and  other  fruit  can- 
ned at  the  same  time  and  opened  last  sum- 
mer proved  that  the  delicate 
favor  as  well  as  the  appear- 
ance had  been  preserved  per- 
fectly. 

The  cold  pack  method  has 
also  some  other  advantages 
in  addition  to  making  it  pos- 
sible to  can  certain  vege- 
tables which  would  not  keep 
if  simply  cooked  in  an  open 
kettle  and  sealed.  In  the 
case  of  fruits  the  flavor  and 
shape  are  better  retained, 
and  much  of  the  work  can  be 
done  away  from  the  heat  of 
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A  Particularly  Desirable  Greenhouse  Layout 

It  is  particularly  desirable  because  its  design  and  arrangement  combine  in  an  exceptional  way,  both 
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them  more  economically,  which  is  another  advantage  in  your  favor.  Send  for  Ca'talog  No.  122,  it 
contains  a  goodly  sized   illustration  and  detailed  facts  about  this  house. 
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the  stove.     Vegetables  and  fruit  a 
carefully  and  leisurely  packed  into  I 
at  a  table  on  the  porch  or  by  an  open  ] 
dow,  and  the  hot  work  can  be  reducec 
minimum.  An  elaborate  equipment  v 
is  most  satisfactory,  especially  where 
quantities  are  to  be  canned,  can  be  be 
for  the  process  but  it  is  also  quite 
venient  to  use  a  wash  boiler  or  It 
covered  kettle.  In  either  case  a  false 
torn  made  of  wire  netting,  strips  of  n 
or  a  special  wire  rack  made  for  the 
pose  should  be  used.    Whatever  vess 
used  it  should  have  a  tightly  fitting  c 

In  canning  fruits,  scald  and  dip  in 
water  to  loosen  the  skins  and  set  th« 
oring  matter,  peel,  cut  into  pieces  th 
sired  size  or  leave  whole  and  pack  cL 
into  clean  jars.  (For  this  method 
do  not  need  to  be  previously  sterilize 
they  receive  the  same  sterilizing  as 
fruit  in  the  process  of  cooking) .  Fil 
jars  till  they  overflow  with  syrup  i 
as  explained  below  and  cooled  em 
that  it  will  not  crack  the  glass,  pu 
rubbers  and  glass  tops,  and  snap  uj 
top  spring  or  with  screw  tops,  & 
loosely.  Set  the  jars  on  the  rack,  fil 
kettle  or  boiler  with  warm  water  to 
tops  of  the  jars  and  after  the  water  be 
to  boil,  cover  tightly  and  continue  to 
the  length  of  time  given  in  the  tabh 
low.  Remove  the  jars,  snap  down 
second  snap  or  screw  tightly  and  inve 
cool.  Do  not  set  the  jars  on  a  cold  sur 
nor  in  a  draft,  for  fear  of  breaking, 

Syrups  for  different  fruits  and  bei 
are  of  different  density,  or  require  di 
ent  proportions  of  sugar.  A  good  8 
dard  rule  is  to  allow  two  cups  of  si 
to  one  cup  of  water  for  strawberries 
cherries;  two  cups  of  sugar  to  one-an 
half  cups  of  water  for  peaches  and  ph' 
and  two  cups  of  sugar  to  four  cup 
water  for  pears,  sweet  plums,  s' 
cherries,  raspberries,  blueberries 
blackberries.  In  each  case  boil  the  sj 
for  one  minute  before  pouring  over 
fruit.  Or  an  average  foundation  sj 
may  be  made  by  adding  one  and  one 
quarts  of  sugar,  or  six  cups,  to  one  qi 
of  water,  and  boiling  three  minutes 
pears  and  peaches,  sweet  plums,  n 
berries,  blackberries,  etc.,  or  any  f 
where  a  thin  syrup  will  do,  and  e 
minutes  for  strawberries,  cherries 
plums,  or  for  any  fruit  where  a  ra 
syrup  is  desired.  Of  course  these  r 
are  only  given  for  a  general  guide 
housekeeper  can  easily  regulate  thd| 
suit  her  individual  standard. 

And  we  must  remember  that  if  noj 
vision  is  made  to  import  the  sugaa 
quired  to  take  care  of  the  large  qm| 
ities  of  fruits  as  they  ripen,  this  need  I 
prevent  our  saving  the  entire  fruit  supl 
when  we  know  that  fruit  canned  with 
sugar  will  keep  just  as  well  as  when  su 
is  used.  The  only  difference  in  the  pro* 
of  canning  is  to  pour  boiled  watei 
of  a  syrup  over  the  fruit  in  the  j; 
There  may  be  some  objection  to  tj 
method  with  the  large,  thick-fleshed  fri; 
on  the  ground  that  unless  sugar  is  ad: 
during  the  long  cooking  the  sweetness  \ 
not  penetrate  the  fruit.  This  object 
would  not  hold  with  berries  and 
smaller  fruits;  and  a  minute  or  two 
cooking  with  sugar  when  the  fruit 
opened  for  use  gives  very  good  rest 
even  with  the  larger  fruit. 

In  selecting  vegetables  for  canning  ' 
only  the  freshest;  if  possible  they  shoi 
be  canned  the  same  day  they  are  pick 
The  different  varieties  require  sligh 
different  preparation,  though  tin 
of  canning  does  not  vary.  The  tfree 
spinach,  beet  tops,  Swiss  chard  ar 
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ajrus,  after  being  sorted  and  thoroughly 
tied  should  be  blanched  in  a  steamer 
for  twenty  minutes,  or  tied  in  a  cheese- 
cloth square  and  put  into  boiling  water 
for  the  same  length  of  time,  then  plunged 
into  cold  water  and  packed  tightly  in  jars. 
To  each  quart  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
fill  the  jars  to  overflowing  with  boiling 
water,  place  rubbers  and  glass  tops  in 
position,  screw  on  the  rings  lightly  and 
place  the  jars  on  the  rack  in  the  boiler 
of  warm  water,  having  the  water  come 
right  to  the  tops  of  the  jars.    After  the 
water  comes  to  a  boil  keep  it  boiling  for 
an  hour  and  a  half.     Remove  the  jars, 
screw  the  tops  down  tightly  and  invert 
to  cool.     The  root  and  tuber  vegetables, 
like  carrots  and  beets,  should  be  cooked 
in  boiling  water  until  the  skins  will  slip 
off,    plunged    into    cold    water,    peeled, 
packed  in  jars  with  boiling  water  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt    to    each    quart    and 
sterilized  for  one  and  one  half  hours  as 
explained    above.      A    quarter    cup    of 
vinegar  added  to  each  quart  jar  of  beets 
helps  to  preserve  the  color.    String  beans 
should  be  blanched  for  ten  minutes  before 
packing  in  the  jars.    Two  tablespoons  of 
vinegar  added  to  each  quart  jar  help  to 
keep  the  beans  firm  as  well  as  to  preserve 
the  color.    Tomatoes  may  be  stewed  in  a 
preserving    kettle,    filled    into    jars    and 
sealed,  but  if  they  are  to  be  kept  whole 
for  salads  the  cold  pack  method  is  the 
better  one.    Select  rather  small  tomatoes, 
scald,  dip  in  cold  water  and  skin.     Pack 
carefully  and  fill  jars  with  boiling  water, 
adding  the  usual  teaspoonful  of  salt  to 
each  quart  jar  or  unless  you  want  to  use 
them  for  exhibition  purposes  fill  the  jars 
with    stewed    tomato   or   strained   tomato 
juice    to    be    used    for    soup    when    the 
toes   are  removed.     A  concentrated 
ito  soup  mixture  may  be  made  by  cut- 
ting up  a  few  onions,  parsley  and  cloves 
in   a   kettle  of   tomatoes,   cooking  slowly 
for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  rub 
through    a    collander,    season    with    salt, 
pepper  and  sugar,  return  to  the  kettle, 
bring  to  a  boil  and  seal  in  jars.     Corn 
should  be  blanched  on  the  cob  for  fifteen 
minutes  to  set  the  milk,  plunged  into  cold 
water,  cut  from  the  cob  and  packed  solid- 
ly into  jars  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
a  little  sugar  added  to  each  quart  if  de- 
sired.     Sterilize   in   the  boiler  for   four 
hours,  or  for  one  hour  on  each  of  three 
successive  days.    The  blanching  and  cold 
dipping  is  supposed  to  make  this  inter- 
mittent sterilization  unnecessary  but  it 
is  safer  for  corn  and  peas.     A  certain 
little  organism  which  is  very  difficult  to 
kill   often  infests  these  vegetables,  going 
into  a  spore  stage  in  which  form  boiling 
does  not  affect  it  in  the  least.    It  cannot 
stay  in  this  spore  form  longer  than  three 
days  at  a  time,  however,  so  if  the  boiling 
does  not  catch  it  on  one  of  two  successive 
days  it  is  sure  to  get  it  on  the  third.     In 
carrying  out  this  intermittent  sterilization 
cook  the  vegetable  in  the  can  for  an  hour 
and  seal  as  usual;  the  next  day  loosen  the 
ring  or  clamp  but  do  not  disturb  the  glass 
top,  put  into  the  boiler  and  cook  for  an- 
other  hour;    repeat   on    the    third    day. 
Where  a  steam-pressure  cooker  is  used 
this  precaution   is  not  necessary.     Corn 
and  green  peas  can  be  kept  so  well  by  dry- 
ing in  the  oven,  that  if  fuel  is  not  too 
costly  an  item — and  where  a  coal  or  wood 
range  is  used  no  extra  fire  would  be  re- 
quired— drying  has  much  to  recommend 
it  in  that  it  saves  the  trouble  of  canning 
and  the  cost  of  containers.     To  prepare 
corn  for  drying,  boil  it  on  the  cob  for 
fifteen  minutes,  then  cut  it  off  the  cob,  dry 
ill  the  oven  and  put  away  in  cotton  bags. 
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THIS  little  book  contains  138  practi- 
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Motor 
Quality 

Means  To  Your  Car 

T  means  that  your  car  is  upholstered  and  topped  with 
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been  adopted  as  the  highest  in  quality,  appearance,  and 

durability  by  the  leading  manufacturers. 

It  means  that  you  receive  full  value  for  every  dollar  you 
invest.  Motor  Quality  is  handsome,  durable  and  as  ele- 
gant as  real  grain  leather.  Motor  Quality  is  guaranteed 
superior  to  coated  splits,  and  "so-called  genuine  leather" 
in  every  particular. 

RAYNTITE  Top  Material,  in  single  or  double  texture,  insures  you  a  dry 
car  in  all  weather.  Rayntite  is  handsome,  durable,  and  adds  dignity  to 
the  appearance  of  your  car.  Rayntite  will  not  fade,  warp  or  fray.  It  is 
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See  Big  Things-? 
Make  Travel  Pay! 


From   Easy-Ttunnin™,    Well    Vonl il;i toil   Trains, 
Wbere  Service  Counts. 

BY    A    HUNDRED    THOUSAND    SQUARE    MILES 
OF     MAGNIFICENT     COUNTRY,     FOREST     AND 
STREAM,    PRAIRIE    AND    MOUNTAI N— RICH    IN 
AGRICULTURE,  TIMBER,  MINERALS,  CLIMATE 
AND  COMMERCE— 
Anil  through  British  Columbia  by  a  solid,  well-constructed   lino 
a!ong  the  lowest  grade  and  among  the  mightiest  mountain  peaks 
In  America— Jasoer  and    Mt.    Robson    National   Parks,   the  Yel- 
lowhend  Pass,  the  Cariboo  Country,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles 
through   the   famous    North    Thompson,    Thompson,    and    Fraser 
River  Valleys  to  Vancouver  and  the   Pacific. 
Lowest  rates,  through  tirkets  and  reservations  everywhere— descrip- 
tive literature,   time  tables — any  C.   N.   R.    Agent,   or  write  General 

Passenger  Department.  _ 

MONTBEAI*  Que, :  TORONTO,  Ont.,  or  WINNIPEG,  Mall. 


An  ear  or  two  left  from  any  meal  can 
be  saved  in  this  way. 

TIME-TABLE    FOR   COLD-PACKED    METHOD 


Time   of    Cooking 

Blanch 
or  Scald 
Minutes 

Beans     5-10 

Hot  Water 
Bath- 
Outfit 
212°  F. 
15-10 

15 
60-90 
120 

Beets    

6-10 
10 

90 
90 

5 

12 
12 
90 

15 

5-15 

240 

15 

15 

1-2 

15 
15 

1-2 
5-10 

15 
90-100 

1-2 

30 
15 

5-10 

60 

2 

30 

1-3 

10 
20 

10-15 
5-10 

60-90 
60 

1-2 

8 
90 
22 

Food  Cost  in  France 

But  the  Frugal  French  Still  Manage  to 
Live  Well. 

FRANCE  is  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch  of 
war  in  regard  to  food,  although  actual 
want  does  not  yet  exist.  The  Westminster 
Gazette  tells  of  conditions  there,  in  part 
as  follows: 

"France  is  entering  on  a  new  stage  of  the 
ever-changing  food  problem;  and  the  fresh 
restrictions  which  have  been  imposed  have  the 
effect  of  lopping  off  all  the  little  luxurious 
superfluities  which  French  people  enjoy.  The 
death-knell  of  pastries  and  biscuits  of  all 
kinds  has  at  last  been  rung.  They  have 
fought  hard  for  existence.  When  the  use  of 
flour  was  forbidden  for  their  manufacture  one 
discovered  ingenious  substitutes — rice-flour, 
potato-flour,  and  sometimes  maize — often  crisp 
fried  potatoes.  But  now  they  are  really 
doomed,  along  with  ices,  preserved  fruits,  and 
all  that  made  the  'five-o'clock'  possible.  Milk 
can  not  be  served  in  any  public  place  after 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"As  for  bonbons  of  all  kinds  and  choco- 
lates, they,  too,  are  banned.  The  fiat  is  final 
and  flat.  Sandwiches  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 
One  can  only  eat  between  certain  fixed  hours 
von  o'clock  to  2.30  for  dejeuner,  and 
after  6.30  for  dinner. 

"Moreover,  in  the  restaurants  butter  and 
cream  and  soft  cheeses  may  not  be  served. 
The  menu  is  limited  to  four  dishes  in  any 
circumstances.  The  amount  of  -bread  thai 
may  be  consumed  at  a  meal  is  100  grams  (3% 
ounces)." 

At  present  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  France 
is  in  straits.  The  prices  of  food  are  very  dear. 
They  are  at  least  double  those  of  pre-war- 
days,  and  in  some  cases  three  and  four  and 
five  times  as  high.  Hut  if  one  has  the  money 
it  is  easy  to  find  the  goods.  Meat,  for  in- 
stance, la  dearer  than  in  England,  but  it  is 
also  more  plentiful.  For  72  cents  a  pound  one 
can  have  a  good  cut  of  beef;  veal  runs  dearer 
— perhaps  16  to  18  cents  a  pound  more;  while 
mutton   is  a  few  pence  cheaper. 

"A  rabbit  can  not  be  obtained  for  less  than 
a  dollar,  while  a  chicken  at  the  cheapest  is 
$2.25.  Fish  is  very  scarce.  A  herring  which 
would  be  sold  at  a  sou  three  years  ago  is  now 
8  cents  or  more;  while  cod  sells  at  60  cents  a 
pound. 

"Vegetables  are  correspondingly  dear.  New 
potatoes  fetch  12  cents  a  pound  and  old  pota- 
toes 4  to  5  cents.  A  cauliflower  can  be  bought 
for  a   franc. 
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The  Thrift  Car 
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Model  90— Everything  For 
Complete  Satisfaction 


■  _  First  fur  consideration,  if  not 
first  in  importance,  is  the  Appear- 
ance of  ymir  car. 

Model  90  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  with  its  big-car  stylish 
design,  correct  color  scheme  and 
exquisite  finish. 

Ii  is  the  powerful;  sweet-running 
motor  and  efficient  Performance 
of  this  easy-to-handle  Model  90 
that,  more  than  anything  else,  is 
responsible  for  its  great  popu- 
larity. 

The  longer  you  drive,  the 
greater  grows  the  necessity  for 
comfort. 


This  is  why  the  Comfort  of  the 
Model  90  is  best  appreciated  by 
veteran  motorists. 

Model  90  has  wide,  extra  cush- 
ioned seats,  deep  upholstery,  spa- 
cious interior,  ample  leg  room, 
cantilever  springs,  and  large  tires, 
non-skid  rear. 

Those  who  have  owned  cars  for 
years  will  tell  you  nothing  is 
more  important  than  the  Service 
the  company  behind  the  car  is  able 
and  willing  to  render. 

The  fifth  essential  that  must  he 
satisfactory  is  Price.    Perhaps  this 

Willys-Overland,   Limited 


should  be  listed  first,  but  price  is 
only  an  advantage  if  the  other 
four  essentials  are  properly  pro- 
vided. 

Because  Model  90  does  com- 
pletely give  the  desired  appear- 
ance, performance,  comfort  and 
service,  its  modest  price  makes  it 
ev(  n  more  of  a  remarkable  bar- 
.'/'"'"■ 

Order  your  Model  90  now. 

Five  points  of  Overland  Superiority: 

Appearance,    Performance, 
Comfort,  Service  and  Price 


Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Wagons 
Head  Office   and   Works,   West  Toronto,    Ontario. 
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By 
Archie  P.  McKishnie 

Only  a  writer  with  Mr.  McKishnie's 
power  to  dissect  humanity  and 
ability  to  link  graphic  narrative 
with  fitting  environment  could  have 
succeeded  in  giving  us  a  story  so 
vital,  so  full  of  heart-interest,  so 
wonderful   in  word-coloring. 

When  you  fight  with  the  hero  of 
the  story  to  win  back  that  which 
he  has  lost,  battle  with  him  to  hold 
what  he  has  won,  share- with  him 
his  love  for  the  forest  solitudes 
which  have  rebuilt  him  morally  and 
physically,  you  will  be  given  a  new 
understanding  of  the  open  spaces. 

The  Most  Notable    Novel 
of  the  Year 

"Willow  the  Wisp,"  is  a  big 
story  in  every  way.  •  To  "the 
Boy  in  France"  it  will  carry 
a  breath  of  the  forest  lands 
of  his  own  beloved  country. 

Order    your    copy     of     "Willow     the 
Wisp"  early 

$1.35 

Remember  how  you  used  to 
like  to  read  about  Cinder- 
ella, the  poor  maiden  who 
married  the  prince? 

ELEANOR  H.  PORTER,  the 
woman  who  made  millions  of  read- 
ers happy  with  her  tales  of  "Polly- 
anna"  and  "Just  David,"  has  writ- 
ten a  grown-up  Cinderella  story 
that  you  will  enjoy  now  as  much  as 
you  did  the  old  one  then.  Just  ask 
your  bookseller  for 

OH  MONEY! 
MONEY ! 

By  Eleanor  H.  Porter 

the  romance  of  a  New  England 
Cinderella  and  a  Western  million- 
aire. 

Illustrated.    $1.50  net. 

Sold   by  all   Bookstores. 

Published  by 

THOMAS    ALLEN 

TORONTO 


THE-BEST-BGDKS 


DC 


The  Best  Selling  Book 

MRS.  PORTER'S  latest  book,  "Oh. 
Money!  Money!"  (Thomas  Allen) 
heads  the  list  of  this  month's  sales.  It  is 
a  happy,  human  story  showing  how  the 
sudden  advent  of  wealth  may  not  prove  an 
altogether  unmixed  blessing.  To  those 
of  us  who  have  never  had  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  thrown  at  us,  as  it  were, 
it  is  distinctly  consoling  to  know  from 
what  a  peck  of  trouble  we  have  thereby 
been  saved.  On  the  other  hand  should  the 
pleasant  burden  ever  come  our  way  "Poor 
Maggie"  has  given  us  some  excellent 
pointers  as  to  how  best  to  use  it. 

Stanley  Fulton,  millionaire  and  lonely 
bachelor,  desirous  of  finding  a  suitable 
heir  to  his  millions,  disguises  himself  as 
plain  John  Smith  and  as  such  introduces 
himself  to  some  distant  relatives.  Short- 
ly after  this  they  each  receive  a  gift  of  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  purporting  to 
come  from  their  unknown  cousin,  Stanley 
Fulton.  Meanwhile  John  Smith  has 
ample  opportunity  for  watching  the  effect 
of  his  gift  which  in  some  cases  proves 
almost  disastrous  How  the  situation 
eventually  rights  itself  and  how  John  ac- 
quires much  valuable  experience  and  a 
charming  wife  I  leave  Mrs.  Porter  to  tell 
you  in  her  own  words.  "Oh,  Money! 
Money!"  is  a  story  of  the  acquisition  of 
unexpected  wealth  and  it  holds  a  moral. 


Record  of  New  Books 

The  Seatons.  O.  Douglas.  (Hodder  & 
Stoughton  Ltd.,  Toronto.     $1.25). 

This  is  a  story  of  Scottish  life  in  Glas- 
gow and  on  the  Border  and  shows  the  ef- 
fect of  the  impact  of  war  upon  a  peaceful 
society. 

The  Boardman  Family.  Mr.  S.  Watts. 
(The  MacMillan  Co.,  Toronto.  $1.50). 
The  story  of  a  girl  brought  up  in  the 
observance  of  the  strictest  traditions  of 
gentility,  but  whose  work  and  art  and 
native  common  sense  change  her  into  a 
humane  and  democratic  person. 

The  High  Romance.    Michael  Williams. 
(The  MacMillan  Co.,  Toronto.  $1.60). 
An  unusual  story  taking  the  author  the 
length   and   breadth   of  the  country  and 
bringing  him  into  contact  with  many  in- 
teresting people  and  strange  scenes. 
Lost  Naval  Papers.  Bennet  Copplestone, 

(Thomas  Allen,  Toronto.    $1.50). 
A  series  of  exciting  stories  which  re- 
veal the  English    Secret    Service    as    it 
really  is — silent,  unsleeping,  and  supreme- 
ly competent. 

The  House  of  Whispers.    William  John- 
ston. (Thomas  Allen,  Toronto.  $1.40). 
An  up-to-date  mystery  story  with   an 
original  plot  laid  in  novel  surroundings. 
The  Statue  in  the  Wood.  Richard  Pryce. 

(Thomas  Allen,  Toronto.  $1.50). 
The  story  of  a  wealthy  young  widow 
who  falls  in  love  with  the  competent  young 
overseer  who  manages  her  estate.  This 
romance,  which  ends  happily,  has  for  its 
setting  England  in  the  70's,  thus  avoiding 
even  the  shadow  of  the  great  war. 

The  Sheriff's  Son.  Wm.  McLeod 
Raine.  (Thomas  Allen,  Toronto. 
$1.50). 

Mention    Marljenrt'a    Mntinvinn — It   miUtl   ;,ln^+it*.   *.n 
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The  theme  of  this  story  is  the  problem 
of  the  man  who  is  physically  a  coward  and 
forced  to  face  great  and  imminent  danger. 
The  story  tells  how  he  finally  conquers 
both  himself  and  his  enemies  and  wins  the 
love  of  the  charming  heroine. 

The  Book  of  Artemas.  (William 
Briggs,  Toronto.     75c). 

Mystery  still  attaches  to  the  authorship 
of  this  book  which  was  published  anony- 
mously and  is  reported  to  have  set  all 
England  laughing. 

Maitland  of  Castle  Rough.  J.  A.  Fraser. 
(William  Briggs,  Toronto.     $1.25). 

A  thrilling  romance  of  Scotland  and 
France  in  the  year  of  the  Armada. 

Stealthy  Terror.  John  Ferguson.  (S. 
B.  Gundy,  Toronto.    $1.40). 

A  tale  of  grim  intrigue  and  exciting 
adventure  with  the  German  Secret  Ser- 
vice. 

The  Best  People.  Anne  Warwick.  (S. 
B.  Gundy,  Toronto.    $1.50). 

The  travel  romance  of  a  girl  who  is 
tired  of  her  "Main  Street  Town"  in  the* 
American  West  and  leaves  it  to  mingle  in 
a  whirl  of  royalty  and  diplomatic  splendor 
in  the  Asiatic  East. 

The  Man  Who  Lost  Himself.     H.  De 
Vere     Stacpoole.       (S.     B.     Gundy, 
Toronto.     $1.40). 
How  Victor  Jones  of  Philadelphia  sud- 
denly finds  himself  enrolled  amongst  the 
peers  of  England  is  told  with  the  origin- 
ality and  whimsicality  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Stacpoole. 

Willoiv  the  Wisp.  Archie  P.  McKishnie. 
(Thomas  Allen,  Toronto.  $1.50.) 
A  vividly  told  story  of  the  woods  of  the 
Canadian  North  and  of  a  young  man  who 
comes  to  them  from  the  city,  wrecked  in 
mind  and  body,  and  by  wholesome  out-door 
life  and  adventure  regains  his  health  and 
hopefulness  and  makes  his  fortune.  An 
exciting  story  including  danger,  romance 
and  a  happy  ending. 

The  Making  of  George  Groton.     Bruce 
Barton.     (The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto.    $1.40). 
Tells  how  George  Groton,  the  country 
lad,  came  to  New  York,  where  he  eventu- 
ally climbed  the  ladder  of  success,  and  by 
learning  his  lesson  found  his  real  self  and 
his  real  life  partner. 

The  Amazing  Interlude.    Mary  Roberts 

Rinehart.     (McClelland,  Goodchild  & 

Stewart,  Ltd.,  Toronto.    $1.40). 

A  stirring  story  of  an  American  girl 

who  made  her  way  to  Belgium  where  she 

set  up  a  House  of  Aid  just  behind  the 

lines.     It  tells  of  a  little  house  of  mercy, 

of  a  girl  with  a  dauntless  spirit  and  of 

two  men  who  love  her. 

Keith  Leicester.  Robt.  H.  Hood.  (Mc- 
Clelland, Goodchild,  &  Stewart,  Ltd., 
Toronto.    $1.35). 

A  romance  of  British  Columbia,  by  a 
new  Canadian  writer  of  promise. 

The  Apple-Tree  Girl.    George  Weston. 

(McClelland,   Goodchild,  &   Stewart, 

Toronto.    $1.00). 

Tells  how  Charlotte   Marlin  carves   a 

career    out    of    practically    nothing.      A 

bright  tale  in  which  pluck  and  originality 

prove  the  winning  cards. 
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ALL    STAR 
AUGUST 

The  August  issue  of  Mac- 
Lean's  will  contain  the  best 
list  of  articles  and  stories  that 
it  has  been  possible  for  the 
editors  to  offer  to  date.  Here 
is  a  partial  list: 

"You  Will  Yet  Be  Glad." 
A  cheery,  gingery  war  article 
by  Private  Peat. 
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THE  REVIEW 

How      German      Spies      Deceive 

the    Censors    60 

Did  England  Finance  Germany?  54 

Breaking    Belgium   in   Two 68 

Five   Men    Who  Rule    Germany.  68 

Super-Kaiser    or    Little    Willie?  60 
French     General     Explains     the 

German     Offensive     62 

The  World  is   Growing   Warmer  65 
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German  Generals  are  at  Logger- 
heads    66 

Which    Side    Will    Win? 67 

Germany's   Black    Outlook 67 

Planning    a    Big    Battle 68 

Must    China    Divide? 78 

This    War    Not    the    Most    San- 


guinary 


Japan:    Future    Ally   or    Foe?. 


79 
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"The  Enemy  Under  the 
Earth.".  An  article  on  the 
latest  and  most  terrible  form 
of  warfare — tunneling. 


"Uplifting  the  News."  A 
satire  on  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  to  muffle  and 
emasculate  the  press,  by  one 
of  the  uplifted. 


"Must  we  Freeze  Next 
Winter?"  An  article  on  the 
coal  situation  by  Charles  W. 
Stokes. 


Stories,  short  and  long,  seri- 
ous and  humorous,  but  all 
readable    and    enjoyable   by: 

Arthur  Stringer; 

W.  A.  Fraser; 

W.  Victor  Cook; 

Alan  Sullivan; 

Adam  Harold  Brown. 
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PURO 


"PURO-FY" 
YOUR 
WATER 
SUPPLY 


l*PUBO"  Sanitary 
Drinking  Fountain* 
have  solved  Ithe  pro- 
blem of  pure  drinking 
water.  They  are  in 
use  in  the  Stores, 
Offices,  and  Factories 
of  hundreds  of  the 
largest  commercial  and 
industrial  concerns  m 
Canada  and  the 
I  :ii ted     Staes. 

They  are  fool-proof  and  cannot  get  out  of  order. 
They    are    simplicity    itself    in    operation. 
They   will   give    you   a   better  water  supply    and 
cut   your   water  bills    15%    to  36%. 

Write  for  "PURO"  facta  and  figure*  that 
mean  something  in  Health,  Time  and 
Money. 

Manufactured  gxtlutivtlf  in  Canada  by 

Puro   Sanitary   Drinking:   Fountain  Co. 

Far  literature  and  Full- Information  addren  Deft.  M.  M. 
IS!   University  Avenue,       .        Toronto,  Canada 


Efficiency  and 
a  pencil 

A  pencil  makes  a  lot 
of  difference  in  the 
day's  work  which  has 
a  premium  value  now. 

ELDoeadO 

has  easy-flowing  leads  which 
make  writing  and  figuring 
easier  and  more  rapid.  Their 
unusual  strength  lessens  costly 
interruptions  for  resharpening. 
Made  in  17  true  degrees. 

Write  us  on  your  letterhead 
for  full-length  samples  of  your 
favorite  degrees. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Dept.   67-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Repretentativet: 
A.  R.  MacDOUGALL  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Oat. 
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'  .  Pencils 


Th 
ONLY 

Pencils 
made  i  n  Canada" 

WRITE  WELLS. 
LAST  LONGER 

SEND ZS*  FOR 
FIVE  SAMPLES 
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Outlook 


Conditions  are  Favorable — Outlook 
is  Hopeful 


THE  action  of  the  Government  in 
placing  embargoes  on  certain  lines 
of  goods  coming  from  the  United 
States  has  not  had  a  seriously  unsettling 
effect  on  business  as  a  whole  although  it 
has  upset  the  market  in  certain  directions. 
After  the  withdrawal  of  the  first  proposal 
as  to  embargoes  it  was  hoped  that  it  was 
going  to  be  possible  to  get  along  without 
any  restrictive  measures.  The  publish- 
ing of  the  recent  order  came,  therefore, 
as  a  distinct  and  unpleasant  surprise.  All 
that  business  men  can  do,  of  course,  is 
to  accept  the  new  conditions  as  cheerfully 
as  possible  under  the  circumstances  and 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  It  is  one  of  the  sacrifices  that 
must  be  expected  in  time  of  war. 

Business  in  Canada  at  the  present  time 
is  brisk  and  flourishing  in  the  extreme. 
The  market  in  every  direction  is  absor- 
bent. The  demand  in  practically  all  lines 
runs  ahead  of  supply.  That  this  will 
continue  as  long  as  the  war  lasts  is  the 
one  thing  that  is  sure.  Business  will  con- 
tinue good  no  matter  what  sweeping  war 
measures  the  Government  may  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt.  Rigid  man-power  regu- 
lations, the  placing  of  further  embargoes, 
the  closing  of  non-essential  industries 
(non-essential  in  a  war  sense)  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  railways  for  war  puposes 
— all  such  measures  are  possible  as  long 
as  the  war  lasts;  but  nothing  that  may 
be  done  will  upset  the  buying  power  of  the 
people  that  are  left  at  home.  War  organ- 
ization measures  will  affect  supply  and  not 
demand. 

The  tremendous  activity  and  sheer 
opulence  of  the  Canadian  market  is  per- 
haps best  demonstrated  by  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  automobiles  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  estimated  that  over  100,000 
cars  have  been  sold  in  Canada  during  the 
past  year.  More  would  have  been  sold 
had  it  been  possible  to  guarantee  delivery 
but  it  is  a  fact  that  automobile  salesmen 
have  been  working  "under  wraps,"  afraid 
to  extend  themselves  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  overselling.  A  larger  per- 
centage of  the  cars  sold  went  to  farmers 
and  this  circumstance  points  the  way  to 
a  largely  increased  demand  in  future 
from  the  agricultural  sections.  To-day  all 
farmers  are  wealthier  than  ever  before; 
there  are  few  indeed  who  could  not  afford 
a  car  if  they  cared  to  invest  in  one.  The 
automobiles  which  have  been  sold  to  farm- 
ers will  serve,  therefore,  as  stimulants  to 
future  sales.  Before  long  it  will  be  quite 
as  common  for  the  owner  of  a  fifty-acre 
stretch  to  have  his  own  runabout  as  for 
the  bookkeeper  living  in  his  city  flat. 
Discussing  this  tendency  in  Marketing, 
the  present  writer  said:  "And,  speaking 
of  marketing,  the  manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobile accessories  have  a  most  remark- 
able opportunity  in  Canada — an  oppor- 
tunity which  they  have  by  no  means 
grasped  yet.     Outside  of  tires  there  are 


comparatively  few  lines  in  the  way  of 
accessories  and  supplies  which  are  made 
in  Canada.  The  Canadian  car  owner 
to-day  does  not  carry  as  many  extras  and 
improvements  as  the  average  American. 
The  reason  is  quite  apparent:  They  are 
not  as  readily  obtainable  here.  Many 
accessory  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  do  not  bother  with  the  Canadian 
market  other  than  to  take  such  business  as 
comes  along.  If  they  took  the  pains  to 
look  this  quite  considerable  stretch  of 
country  over — and  to  note  the  city  streets 
and  the  country  roads  black  with  motor 
cars — they  would  realize  that  here  is  a 
market  second  only  to  their  own.  Some 
have  wakened  to  the  opportunity.  Last 
year  a  manufacturer  in  brass  lines — 
grease  cups  and  so  on — opened  a  branch 
factory  in  Ontario  and  to-day  is  working 
to  double-shift  capacity  in  order  to  fill 
the  most  urgent  orders  that  come  along. 
Without  any  desire  to  overstate  it  can 
be  said  that  Canada  is  an  El  Dorado  for 
Accessories." 

DACK  of  all  the  grumbling  about  the 
*-*  prices  of  things,  there  is  no  escaping 
the  fact  that  people  have  plenty  of  money 
to-day — money  to  burn,  money  to  buy 
luxuries,  money  for  theatres  and  moving 
pictures.  The  sales  possibility  of  a  popu- 
lar book,  for  instance,  has  expanded  very 
considerably.  The  latest  effort  of  one  of 
the  most  popular  Canadian  authors  ac- 
tually reached  a  total  of  50,000  sales 
in  Canada  this  spring.  The  demand 
for  silk  goods,  sweaters,  hosiery,  shirts, 
underwear,  has  exceeded  all  previ- 
ous records.  People  buy  better  things 
than  before.  The  enlarged  pay  envelope 
has  taught  a  liking  for  the  best  things, 
for  quality  goods.  It  is  in  a  sense  an 
amazing  spectacle — the  growth  of  esthetic 
demand  in  the  face  of  a  world  menace, 
with  the  Hun  hammering  at  the  gates  of 
civilization.  And  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to 
demonstrate  that  it  is  a  natural  develop- 
ment after  all.  The  same  condition  even 
prevails  in  Germany!  Great  fortunes 
have  been  made  in  Hunland  since  the  war 
started  and  the  people  as  a  whole  have 
made  more  money  than  ever  before.  The 
cost  of  living  has  increased  enormously 
there  but  even  in  the  face  of  that  fact  the 
German  public  have  shown  a  tendency  to 
endulge  in  luxuries — not  of  the  table,  of 
course.  There  has  been,  so  observers  de- 
clare, a  demand  for  jewelry,  for  antiques, 
for  pictures.  Money  burns  in  the  pocket 
of  the  stay-at-home  Hun.  If  clothing  were 
available  there,  unquestionably  we  would 
see  a  clamorous  demand  for  the  best  of 
everything  in  raiment. 

'TPHE  most  encouraging  feature  of  the 
-*•  situation  is  the  crop  outlook.  Every- 
thing is  shaping  up  for  a  bumper  crop.  At 
time  of  writing,  reports  from  the  wheat 
belt  in  the  West — the  pivotal  point  of  our 
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prosperity — are  to  the  effect  that  the 
wheat  is  two  weeks  ahead  of  last  year. 
The  acreage  in  Alberta  has  been  increased 
by  25  per  cent,  and  in  the  other  Western 
provinces  by  If) 'per  cent.  Competent 
authorities  say  that  the  ground  was  never 
in  better  shape,  not  even  during  the 
bumper  season  of  1915  when  our  wheat 
crop  ran  to  400,000,000  bushels.  Unless 
weather  conditions  become  very  bad  from 
now  on,  the  wheat  crop  will  be  a  record 
breaker. 

In  the  eastern  provinces  conditions  are 
equally  favorable.  The  fall  wheat  was  a 
failure  but  in  every  other  respect  the 
prospects  are  for  bumper  yields.  Barr- 
ing climatic  catastrophes  the  fall  will  see 
the  Canadian  farmer  with  bulging  pocket 
book  and  the  inevitable  accompanying 
symptom,  a  sheer  willingness  to  buy  that 
has  never  before  been  so  pronounced  in  the 
cultural  sections. 

Other  factors  will  contribute  this  year 
to  swell  the  rising  tide  of  buying  pov/er, 
the  most  noteworthy  being  increased  em- 
ployment Twenty-five  thousand  boys 
have  gone  out  to  work  on  the  farms  at 
wages  ranging  from  $15  to  $35  a  month — 
boys  from  12  to  18  who  for  the  most  part 
never  earned  before.  A  call  has  been 
made  for  5,000  more  boys  to  pick  flax;  and 
they  will  be  forthcoming.  Women  and 
girls  are  working  by  the  thousands  in  all 
forms  of  employment,  many  from  the  city 
having  gone  to  the  farms.  The  stimula- 
tion that  comes  from  a  first  job  and  a 
first  pay  envelope  is  all  toward  buying. 
At  least  one  million  dollars  will  come  back 
to  the  cities  this  fall  in  the  pockets  of  the 
army  of  boys  who  are  now  on  the  farms. 

And  so  those  who  study  the  business 
outlook  closely  are  convinced  that  the 
future  holds  the  promise  of  big  things  in- 
deed. Big  business  organizations  are  evi- 
dencing their  faith  in  tangible  ways.  One 
of  the  steel  companies  has  purchased  in 
Brantford— a  city  of  25,000 — thirty-five 
acres  of  building  land  and  intends  to  put 
up  one  hundred  houses  for  its  employees. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  em- 
ployees are  not  low-wage  men.  At  pres- 
ent they  get  all  the  way  from  $30  to  $60  a 
week  and  the  houses  that  are  to  be  erected 
are  far  removed  from  the  compact,  three- 
room  castles  of  the  model  industrial  towns 
in  Europe.  This  decision  of  the  Steel  Co. 
is  a  straw  which  shows  which  way  the 
wind  blows. 


Food  Economies  Effective 

EXPRESSIONS  of  doubt  are  sometimes 
heard  as  to  whether  individual  food 
economies  really  mean  any  addition  to 
the  food  shipped  overseas.  Then  one  hears 
the  statement  that  there  are  not  sufficient 
boats  to  carry  the  food  already  available 
and  that  in  view  of  this  situation  food 
saving  is  useless.  Eoth  statements  are  un- 
true. The  small  individual  economies  in 
Canada,  when  multiplied  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands, mean  a  very  real  and  important 
addition  to  the  food  supplies  of  our  Allies. 
Every  person  in  this  country  who  saves 
wheat,  meat,  or  fats  is  definitely  helping 
to  win  the  war  by  supporting  our  soldiers 
and  Allies.  Occasionally  there  has  been  a 
temporary  congestion  and  supplies  could 
not  be  shipped  as  rapidly  as  they  arrived 
at  ocean  ports,  but  this  has  been  due  to 
emergency  demands  on  shipping.  Occasion- 
ally, too,  there  have  been  delays  pending 
financial  arrangements  and  supplies  have 
not  been  purchased  promptly  when  offered. 
This,  too,  is  extraordinary.  Very  large 
supplies  of  essential  foodstuffs  have  already 
been  sent  from  Canada  and  shipments  go 
forward  as  quickly  as  financial  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  and  shipping  procured. 
The  British*  Admiralty  is  providing  the 
shipping  and  provision  has  been  made  for 
purchases. 


Organization  Depends   on    You 

"i  our  filing  clerk  is  not  responsible  for  the  way  your  filing;  system  works;   it's 

no!  bei  f.i   I.  if  it'*  fundamentally  wrong       And  you  certainly  can't  blame  hi-r  if  she  holds 
ip  for  Out)      wantcd-in-a-hurry"  paper— to  close  some  important  point  in  a  discussion— 


Mime  needed  information. 

You're  responsible  tor  the  proper 
organization  of  jour  office,  ami  everything 
t.  at's  in  it  -including  your  filing  system. 

This  is  the  case  in  your  factory;  every 

operation    is    planned    for    your    men;     shop 
■     I  arc  standardized;    all   the  thinking 
■  in  advance—to  tart  time-,  delays  and 
dogged  whi 

The  only  difference  between   factory 

and  office   routine   is   one   of   function — for 
ncy  both  depend  upon  organization. 

OUT  clerks  are  only  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  details  of  filing.  And  if 
your  filing  system  isn't  fundamentally  right 
in  other  Words  if  it  won't  yield  up  the 
paper  you  want  when  you  want  it — is  it  really 
fair  to  put  the  blame  on  your  filing  clerk? 

The  'Office  Specialty"  Direct  Name 
System  of  tiling  correspondence  is  a  steel-trap, 


error-proof  system  of  filing.  Your  filing 
clerk  can't  go  wrong.  Everything's  worke  I 
out  to  act  automatically — it's  organiza  ion 
based  on  simple,  fundamental  principles. 

Hundreds  of  business  men  in  every 
kind  of  business  have  found  this  system  the 

end  to  their  "filing-and-finding-of-papers" 
problems.  The  same  benefit  it  lias  brought 
to  them  is  offered  to  you — and  backed  by 
time,  labor  and  money  saving  proof. 

If  this  getting-papers-when-you- 
want-them"  question  is  bothering  you,  get 
in  touch  to-day  with  our  nearest  Filing 
Equipment  Store  and  let  one  of  our  service 
men  demonstrate  its  particular  benefits  to 
you.  Or  if  you  want  a  little  more  informa- 
tion about  it  before  doing  anything  write  to 
the  nearest  store  for  descriptive  folder 
No.   1862. 


THE  OFFfCE  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO. 
Home  Office  NEWMARKET 

Filing  lCiimpiniiil  Stores  at  : 
Toronto       Montreal       Ottawa         Halifax      Hamilton      Winnipeg 


LIMITED 

Canada 

Regina       Edmonton       Vancouver 
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IT  WILL  DO  YOUR  WORK  MORE  QUICKLY 

Acme  No.  1  Binder  is  just  the  machine  you  need  for 

heavy  office  work,  and  for  fastening  samples  of 

carpets,  hosiery,  underwear,  silk,  lace,  etc. 

Holds    100    staples.      Won't    clog    or 

buckle.      Does    the    work    quickly  xf^H        ■¥»»  The  Acme 

and  easily.  ^,,^^HB^_1^»^P|^,  No.  1 

Will   cut   down   expenses    and   save  ^_^B  ■PrW  Binder 

time  and  money  in  office,  factory 

or  store.    Very  simple  and  durable. 

Let  us  supply  your  requirements.  Write 
for  booklet  "A,"  which  shows  the  com- 
plete Acme  line  and  the  many  uses. 
ERNEST  J.  SCOTT  &  COMPANY       -        -  59  St.  Peter  St.,  Montreal,  Canada 

THE    ACME    STAPLE    COMPANY Camden,    NJ.t    U.S.A. 

PROCESS  TYPEWRITER  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  LTD. London,    England 
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THE 

NEW  INCOME 
TAX 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Still   further  emphasizes   the 
attractive  features  of 

VICTORY 
BONDS 

6-year  Bonds,  due  1st  December, 

1922. 
10-year  Bonds,  due  1st  December, 

1927. 
29-year  Bonds,  due  1st  December, 

1937. 

Price:  99 V2  and  Interest 

Free    from   all    income   or   other 

taxes  imposed  by  the  Parliament 

of    Canada 

Victory  Loan  booklet  on  Requeit 

A.  E.  AMES  &  CO. 

UNION     BANK     BUILDING,     TORONTO 

Transportation    Building-         -  Montreal 

74    Broadway       ....        New   York 

Established 
1SS9 


Investment 
Securities 


Memberi  Toronto  Stock  Exchange 


Those  Valuable  Papers 

They*  11  go  too  if  your 
Office  Burns 

Victory  Bonds,  Insurance  Policies,  Notes, 
Accounts,  Deeds,  all  valuable  books  and 
papers  will  be  protected  from  fire  if  you 
have  a  Goldie  &  McCulloch  Safe.  There  is  a 
style  and  size  for  every  requirement. 

VAULT    DOORS    TO    ORDER. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  M32,  and  a  copy  of 
our    Booklet,    "Profitable    Experience." 

It    is    Free! 


THE 


Goldie  &  MTulloch 

COMPANY.  LIMITED. 

Head    Office    and    Works — Gait,    On!..    Can. 

Toronto    Office : 

1101-2    Traders   Bank    Bide 

Western  Branch  Office: 

248  McDermott  Ave.,  Winnipeg-,  Man. 


The  Investment  Situation 

By  H.  H.  BLACK,  Montreal  editor  of  The  Financial  Post. 

This  is  the  idea  of  investment  that  MacLean's  Magazine  desires  to  present:  That 
men  and  women  should  save  carefully,  putting  their  money  in  the  bank;  should  carry 
endowment  and.  life  insurance;  should  make  a  will,  naming  some  good  trust  company 
as  executor.  When  these  matters  have  been  taken  care  of,  the  surplus  income  should 
be  invested  in  good  Government  and  municipal  bonds.  To  these  might  be  added 
good  real  estate  mortgages,  but  the  average  man  or  woman  who  is  not  in  close  touch 
with  values  would  be  unwise  to  put  money  into  mortgages  at  the  present  time, 
except  indirectly  through  investment  in  some  of  the  good  loan  companies'  shares. 
Men  and  women,  and  particularly  young  men,  whose  incomes  are  above  the  average, 
who  are  not  dependent  upon  a  sure  income  from  their  investments  and  who  are 
willing  to  take  risks  to  secure  a  larger  return  on  their  money,  may  buy  shares  in 
financial  and  industrial  companies.  MacLean's  Magazine  does  not  care  to  advise 
readers  on  any  particular  securities,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  editor  of  "The  Financial 
Post"  will  gladly  give  regular  subscribers  opinions  on  new  flotations. — The  Editors. 


Situation  is  a  Little  Unsettled 


AFTER  interposing  a  steadfast  bul- 
wark against  any  depressing  in- 
fluences during  the  first  and  second 
major  offensives  of  the  Germans  since 
March  21,  the  New  York  market  was 
caught,  unawares,  in  the  open,  at  the 
outset  of  the  third,  and  gave  ground.  The 
break  in  prices  that  continued  for  a  week 
after  the  launching  of  the  offensive,  need 
not,  even  on  this  occasion,  be  deemed  as 
an  expression  of  lack  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  financial  magnates  of  Wall 
Street.  Conditions  for  the  time  had 
passed  just  beyond  their  control.  The 
previous  couple  of  weeks  had  seen  the 
market  emerge  from  that  state  of  conser- 
vation that  had  held  it  for  almost  two 
years;  prices  began  a  general  advance;  a 
few  stocks,  regarded  as  the  key-note  of 
values,  rose  sharply;  and  the  general  pub- 
lic who  for  the  most  part  had  kept  out 
before,  were  drawn  into  the  vortex  in  a 
sort  of  speculative  frenzy ;  many  previous 
holders  began  to  sell  out  to  realize  pro- 
fits; the  natural  reaction  followed,  and, 
just  at  this  fatal  psychological  moment, 
the  President  launched  a  drive  of  his  own, 
a  demand  for  higher  taxes  on  the  big 
profit-earning  industries  of  the  country. 
The  new  elements  in  the  market  were 
easily  influenced  towards  liquidation,  and 
the  downward  movement  stopped  little 
short  of  the  rock-bottom  range  that  had 
held  so  strong  before. 

On  the  Canadian  Exchanges  there  was 
liquidation  in  two  steel  stocks  only,  both 
of  which  had  followed  the  upward  move- 
ment in  New  York  to  the  extent  of  about 
five  points.  These  declined  rapidly  to 
their  former  levels.  The  rest  of  the  mar- 
ket displayed  a  "paper"  softness,  that  is, 
bids  were  registered  a  few  points  below 
the  original  sale  basis,  but  here  it  ended : 
holders  refused  to  sell  at  the  discount. 
As  a  result  business  almost  faded  away. 
New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  although 
there  was  no  repetition  of  million-share 
markets  in  which  the  bulls  had  revelled 
early  in  the  month,  fell  off  only  to  the  500,- 
000  or  600,000-share  mark. 

At  the  time  of  writing  both  markets  are 
in  a  waiting  attitude:  New  York's  activity 
on  higher  levels  checked  not  only  by  the 
uncertainty  of  the  war  struggle,  but  also 
by  the  impending  taxes  that  will  strike 
$8,000,000,000  out  of  next  year's  profits 
and  income  receipts.  Canadian  ex- 
changes, for  the  most  part,  await  a  defin- 
ite improvement  in  the  tone  of  New  York. 

The  situation  is  summed  up  by  a  New 
York  financier  who  declares  the  unfavor- 
able factors  are  superficial,  and  pertain 
only  to  passing  events.  On  the  Western 
front  much  is  at  stake,  and  danger  lurks. 
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A  second  cause,  working  perhaps  more 
intangibly,  is  the  consumption  of  wealth 
at  an  enormous  rate,  and  the  third,  the 
increase  in  taxes,  "which  would  not  be  so 
bad  if  this  important  part  of  war  work 
were  under  experienced  and  unprejudiced 
management,  and  if  it  were  certain  that 
no  matter  how  heavy  the  burden,  it  would 
be  equitably  and  wisely  distributed  to  pro- 
duce the  least  distress,  with  assurance 
that  the  wealth  creating  machinery  would 
not  be  injured,  but  would,  in  fact,  be 
stimulated  to  greater  output."  Among 
the  favorable  conditions  which  more  than 
offset  the  others,  and  are  an  element  of 
sustaining  strength,  is  the  remarkably 
favorable  crop  outlook,  and  the  other, 
the  fact  that  the  government  "is  workine 
in  harmony  with  big  business."  To  quote 
an  editorial  in  a  leading  daily  business 
paper:  "The  people  as  a  whole  are  dis- 
covering that  big  business  is  synonymous 
with  big  patriotism.  What  this  means  in 
co-operation  and  improvement  of  business 
conditions  it  would  take  a  long,  buoyant 
stock  market  to  measure." 

TN  Canada,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  quite 
*■  clear  that  "the  government  is  working 
in  harmony  with  big  business."  The  re- 
port issued  during  the  month  by  the 
"Cost-of-Living  Department  on  the  mill- 
ing companies,  produced  a  disquieting  ef- 
fect on  all  business  men.  Six  companies 
were  singled  out  for  punishment,  simply 
because,  in  the  aggregate,  their  profits 
were  larger  than  in  1914.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  their  output,  chiefly  due  to 
pressing  demands  for  export,  had  in- 
creased enormously:  admitted  that  on  the 
recognizing  business  basis  of  per  cent,  of 
profit  figured  on  the  turnover  the  mills 
fell  below  the  percentage  of  1914;  ad- 
mitted that  these  mills  were  averaging 
actually  less  in  profits  than  the  25  cents  a 
barrel  allowed  them  by  government  regu- 
lation, and  considerably  less  than  the 
schedule  fixed  for  United  States  mills, 
but  it  was  demanded  that  a  penalty  be 
exacted  for  results  that  were  directly  and 
solely  due  to  efficiency  and  enterprise 
collaborating  into  success.  Thus,  im- 
plicitly, there  was  set  up  a  premium  on 
low  efficiency,  lack  of  enterprise,  the 
small  mill  and  a  higher  cost  of  production, 
that  would  debar  Canada  for  ever  from 
meeting  foreign  competition  and  develop- 
ing export  trade.  It  is  not  certain  at  this 
time  whether  this  report  and  the  higher 
tax  recommendation  were  the  result  of  a 
sub-department  playing  a  lone  hand,  or 
whether  co-ordinated  with  it  were  the 
departments  of  finance,  and  trade  and 
commerce.     If  the   latter,   it  contains  a 
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menace  to  the  development  of  all  industry 
in  Canada,  and  strikes  at  the  values  of 
securities  of  all  industries  whose  success 
marks  them  as  fit  subjects  for  attacks 
that  run  athwart  the  most  fundamental 
business  principles.  The  urgent  appeal  of 
a  New  York  and  Boston  financial  house  in 
the  face  of  the  impending  tax  legislation 
in  the  United  States  applies  with  an  equal 
force  to  Canada  at  this  time:  "The  one 
important  point  in  framing  tax  legislation 
is  that  a  tariff  shall  not  be  laid  so  heavy  as 
to  discourage  or  endanger  production. 
Maximum  output  of  e  is  an  all- 

important  point,  but  this  eannot  be  in- 
sured without  reasonable  profit  to  the 
producer." 

Victory  Bonds  Firm. 

TPHK  wisdom  that  lay  behind  the  exemp- 
ts tion  of  the  last  Victory  bonds  from 
taxation,  and  the  organization  of  a  clear- 
ing house  for  disposing  of  them,  was 
once  more  justified  early  in  June  when  an 
announcement  was  made  that  the  price 
would  be  advanced  %  per  cent.  Thus, 
from  97%  the  price  to  sellers  has  gone 
up  to  98%,  and  the  price  to  buyers  from 
98%  to  99%-  This  step  is  a  far  call  from 
the  apprehension  that  was  present  when 
the  bonds  were  listed  first  that  there 
would  be  such  a  flood  of  selling  that  a 
heavy  government  guarantee  would  be  re- 
quired to  prevent  a  serious  decline  in  the 
original  prices.  The  committee  found  it- 
self faced  with  a  public  listing  of  the 
bonds,  letting  the  price  take  the  usual 
course  up  or  down,  or  increasing  the  price, 
so  brisk  was  the  demand.  No  stronger 
backing  could  be  suggested  for  the  new 
campaign  that  will  open  next  October  for 
$300,000,000  or  more  than  that  the  1917 
bonds  were  selling  at  a  premium  on  the 
issue  price  six  months  later.  In  the  face 
of  this  most  gratifying  attitude  of  the 
investing  public,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
should  hesitate  long  before  he  endangers 
the  success  of  future  issues  by  making 
them,  as  has  been  suggested,  subject  to 
taxation.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  tax  ex- 
empted bond  offers  a  loophole  for  the 
wealthy  investor  that  no  doubt  will  be 
utilized;  but  from  a  broader  standpoint  it 
produces  an  absolute  standard  of  interest 
and  of  values  in  borrowing  and  in  lending, 
and  will  tend  to  keep  down  the  rate  of 
interest  the  government  will  be  called  on 
to  offer  for  financing  the  war,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  very  definiteness  of  the 
terms  assures  a  public  response  of  wide 
dimensions  that  otherwise  might  be  lack- 
ing. 
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Demand   Exceeds   Supply. 

UT  it  is  not  government  war  bonds 
alone  that  are  eagerly  sought  for  to- 
day: for  the  first  time  since  the  war  be- 
gan, the  supply  of  good  municipal  bonds 
is  being  turned  out  more  slowly  than  the 
existing  demand.  The  city  of  Montreal 
in  April  and  May  sold  $6,900,000  worth; 
early  in  June  there  was  keen  competition 
for  a  second  issue  of  $6,100,000.  The 
Province  of  Ontario  disposed  of  $3,000,- 
000  worth  in  a  single  day;  and  Newfound- 
land invaded  the  Canadian  market,  and 
found  its  arms  wide  spread.  The  sales 
for  May  were  nearly  four  times  what  they 
were  in  May  of  last  year.  So  far  the 
tendency  to  higher  earning  rates  on  these 
bonds  has  been  checked;  6  to  6%  per  cent, 
is  the  average  for  the  East,  with  some  at 
IVz  per  cent,  in  a  few  Western  centres,  as 
compared  with  6%  to  8  per  cent,  for 
mortgages,  and  6  to  12  and  even  14  per 
cent,  on   stock  exchange   securities. 


H   Investing  by  Mail 


1  here  are  advantages  in  purchasing  your  securities  by 
mail.  1  here  is  no  salesman  to  hurry  your  decision.  We 
carefully  gather  the  facts  about  each  security  and  give 
you  our  signed  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  You  may 
determine  at  your  leisure,  with  the  faels  before  you,  the 
security  you  want. 

Greensh  elds'  Monthly  Review,  with  which  is  incor- 
porated Investment  Suggestions,  wili  keep  you  posted  on 
liu-ini-s,  finanr  al  and  inve  tment  conditions.  It  will 
be  sent  to  you  wi  hout  obligation  upon  request. 

A  iilreu  llepartmen:'  L 

GREENSHIELDS  &  CO. 

Member*  Montreal  Stock  t.xthunge.         Dealer!  in  Canadian  llnntl  IsMUmM. 

17  St.  John  Street     -    Montreal 
Central  Chambers    -    Ottawa 


A  Time  To  Be  Cautious 


It  is  no  doubt  a  time  to  be  cautious. 
But  it  is  possible  to  be  over  cautious. 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  man  should 
leave  his  money  on  deposit  when  he 
could  as  easily  and  with  equal  safety 
obtain  $}£%  by  investing  it  in 

Mortgage   Corporation  5H%  Debentures 

At  the  present  time,  Mortgage  Corpor- 
ation 5}  &%  Debentures  form  a  profitable 
and    safe    investment    for    idle    money. 

Interest  at  51  £%  is  payable  in  cash  at  your  local  bank  on 

the  day  it  is  due.     Principal  on  tl.e  date  agreed  upon. 

The    busy    or    Inexperienced    investcr    has    no    worry, 

no    watching    of    values    and    markets.     His    security 

never  shrinks. 

Not  a  dollar  has  ever  been  lost  by  an  Investor  in  these 

Debentures. 

An     Interesting     booklet     about     "PROFITS     FROM 

SAVINGS,"   which   gives   some   very   valuable   advice, 

will    be   sent   free   on    request.     Write   for   it    to-day. 


Paid  up  Capital  and  Surplus  Funds 


$3,362,378.63 


STANDARD  RELIANCE 
MORTGAGE  CORPORATION 

Head  Office.  82  88  KingSt.  £  Toronto 


Branch   Offices  : 

AYR  BROCKVILLE  CHATHAM 

ELMIRA      NEW  HAMBURG     WOODSTOCK 
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Mileage  costs  tell  the  tale 

Whenever  a  conscientious  attempt  has  been  made  to 
reduce  delivery  costs  to  a  minimum  there  you  will  find 
"Little  Giant"  Trucks.  The  "Little  Giant"  has  proven 
with  cold,  hard  facts  and  figures  that  it  can  and  does 
deliver  goods  at  the  lowest  cost  per  mile.  It  has 
proven  its  further  value  and  efficiency  by  giving  access 
to  a  greatly  widened  field. 

You  owe  it  to  your  business  to  compare  the  per  mile 
cost  of  your  present  delivery  system  with  the  per  mile 
cost  of  a  "Little  Giant"  system.  Many  a  business 
similar  to  yours  has  been  put  on  a  more  efficient  basis 
following  such  a  comparison. 

You  are  getting  down  to  the  "brass  tacks"  of  delivery 
when  you  decide  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  the 
"Little  Giant." 


Our  "Help-the-Owner"  Department  is  anxious  to  assist  you 
to  a  wise  and  profitable  decision.    Get  in  touch  with  them. 


Canadian  Pneumatic   Tool   Co.,   Limited 


Toronto  Branch,  107  Church  St. 
Vancouver  Branch,  1073  Hamilton  St. 


379  Craig  St.  W.,  Montreal 
GEORGE  J.  SHEPPARD, 

Vice-Pres.  and  Mgr. 


The  Auto  Home  Garage  i?  j'ust  what  y°v  "e?,d 

for  your  car.   It  is  built 


in  sections  of  wood  or 
metal  clad.  Painted  and 
glazed  complete.  Is 
very  easy  to  erect.  The 
low  prices  we  are  quot- 
ing will  surprise  you. 
Built  in  four  sizes.  Send 
for  full  particulars. 

A.  Coates  &  Sons 

Manufacturers 
Phone  66 

Burlington,  Ontario 


Railroad  Outlook  Better 

\  REVIEW  of  investment  factors  dur- 
**■  ing  the  month  would  not  be  complete 
without  reference  to  the  great  railroad 
division,  second  only  as  a  barometer  to  the 
steel  industry  under  normal  conditions. 
Canada's  tardy  acknowledgment  of 
changed  conditions,  in  a  15  per  cent,  in- 
crease, has  been  followed  by  a  25  per  cent, 
advance  that  has  been  allowed  in  the 
United  States,  that  will  produce  an  in- 
crease of  $900,000,000  in  railway  revenue. 
Coupled  with  this  is  a  guarantee  by  the 
Director-General  that  the  roads  will  be 
accorded  fair  treatment,  a  most  en- 
lightening contrast  to  the  persistent  atti- 
tude of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission that  refused  the  roads'  fair  claims 
so  long  that  many  were  driven  into  bank- 
ruptcy. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  sane 
business  methods  of  handling  such  public 
utilities  that  are  dependent  on  government 
bodies  will  remain  in  force,  undisturbed, 
for  a  long  enough  time  as  to  produce  so 
convinu'ng  an  argument  as  to  silence  any 
attempts  at  confiscatory  efforts  of  ultra- 
Socialists  or  the  Bolsheviki  type  of 
psendo-statesman. 


GLEN   MAWR 

651   Spadina  Avenue,   TORONTO 
RESIDENTIAL    AND    DAY    SCHOOL 

FOR   GIRLS. 
Principal         -         MISS  J.  J.  STUART 

(Succesor  to  Miss  Veals) 
Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge  University, 
England. 
Large,  well-ventilated  house,  pleasantly 
situated.  Highly  qualified  staff  of  Cana- 
dian and  European  teachers.  The  curricu- 
lum shows  close  touch  with  modern 
thought  and  education.  Preparation  for 
matriculation  examinations.  Special  at- 
tention  given   to   individual   needs. 

Outdoor   Games. 
School  Re-opens  New  Prospectus 

Thursday,  Sept.  12th.  from  Miss  Stuart. 


tfUNfJT  EFF0H1     '-'•  CROWNfD  WITH  JUflM 


EAR  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
FOR  IMPERIAL  WOOL- 
NAP  UNDERWEAR— 

It  assures  a  perfect  fit  and 
comfort  in  the  hot  Sum- 
mer days. 

Made  of  fine,  pure,  soft  wool. 
Full  of  the  quality  that  ensures 
long  wear. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you  with 
the  summer  weight  that  suits 
you  best. 

IMPERIAL   KNITTING   CO., 
Tamworth,  Ontario. 
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Dry  ftsfterie* 


WHAT'S  the  mystery  about  a  dry 
cell?    If  there's  any,  it's  on  the 
inside.     For  anybody  can  use  it 
— a  boy  can  wire  it  up. 

Because  it's  so  simple,  thousands  pre- 
fer it  for  running  autos,  engines,  motor- 
boats,  tractors,  trucks,  and  toys;  for 
lighting  lanterns,  ringing  bells,  and 
carrying  talk  through  telephone  wires. 

For  any  battery  service  the  old  reliable 
COLUMBIA  is  it.  Its  hot,  quick  flow 
of  current  makes  things  hum.  It's  sold 
most  everywhere  and,  while  it  costs  no 
more,  it  lasts  a  lot  longer. 

CANADIAN    NATIONAL   CARBON   CO,    Limited 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Fahnestock  Spring  Binding  Posts  no  extra  charge. 


Mention  MaeLean's  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


The  Truck  in  War  and  Peace 


THE  freight  congestion  which 
has  played  havoc  with  business 
in  the  United  States,  and  to 
some  extent  also  in  Canada,  in  in- 
creasing degree  since  the  war  began, 
has  not  been  an  unmixed 
calamity.  It  has  had  at 
least  one  beneficial  result. 
It  has  led  to  a  wonderful 
development  of  the  motor 
truck  and  has  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  business  world 
to  the  almost  unlimited 
possibilities  of  the  truck. 
It  was  shown  in  the  last 
issue  that  the  truck  is 
being  used  for  freight  hauls.  So  far  this 
has  been  confined  for  the  most  part  to 
short  runs  between  contiguous  points  or 
from  large  centers  out  to  suburbs  and 
close  by  towns.  The  idea  has,  however, 
been  worked  out  on  a  large  and  ambitious 
scale  in  a  number  of  cases  and  to-day 
there  are  regular  runs  established  be- 
tween distant  points  which  are  covered 
by  trucks  on  regular  schedules.  These 
routes  are  in  some  instances  running  into 
thousands  of  miles:  so  it  can  quite 
reasonably  and  fairly  be  said  that  the 
possibility  of  hauling  freight  by  truck  any 
distance  has  been  fully  demonstrated.  It 
can  quite  reasonably  be  stated  that  from 
now  on  a  growing  proportion  of  the 
freight  haulage  of  America  will  be  done 
by  truck. 

The  problem  is  very  closely  bound  up 
with  that  of  good  roads  for  it  is  obvious 
that  motor  trucks  require  good  roads  to 
make  runs  with  heavy  loads  in  satisfac- 
tory time.  The  development  of  the  truck 
along  this  line  will,  therefore,  hasten  the 
building  of  good  roads  and  the  general 
improvement  of  the  highways.  In  Canada 
the  road  problem  is  much  more  serious 
than  in  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  truck  for  retail  pur- 
poses has  been  so  convincingly  demon- 
strated that  references  to  that  phase  of 
the  problem  need  not  be  made.  The  great 
development  has  been  along  the  lines  of 
haulage  from  the  factory.  Manufac- 
turers who  would  never  have  considered 
such  a  means  of  getting  their  goods  to 
market  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  it 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  could  not 
get  the  service  from  the  railroads.  With 
the  railroad  lines  congested  with  war 
business,  the  manufacturer  had  to  figure 
how  he  was  going  to  effect  the  miracle  of 
getting  goods  from  his  own  warehouses 
to  his  wholesale  distributing  points.  The 
answer    after  all  was  not  hard  to  find. 


The  motor  truck  was  brought  in  to  solve 

I  the  problem.    And  the  part  that  the  truck 
is  playing  is  becoming  greater  all  the  time 
as  its  possibilities  are  developed  and  as 
<the  railroad  situation  becomes  more  acute. 
J 

AN  interesting  development  has  been 
the  use  of  the  trailer  with  trucks.  In- 
dustries that  find  the  combination  of  truck 
and  trailor  a  source  of  profit  are  so  varied 
that  it  is  impossible  to  list  them  all,  but 
one  may  mention  lumber,  logging,  brick 
and  tile,  coal,  cement,  mine  products,  milk, 
groceries,  castings  and  machinery  as  some 
of  the  heavy  commodities  that  are  handled 
to  advantage  in  this  way. 

Contractors  who  transport  excavated 
material  find  the  trailer  helpful.  Much 
of  the  rock  from  the  subway  construction 
in  New  York  is  carried  on  trailers.  Cities 
find  the  tractor  and  trailer  useful  in  col- 
lection of  ashes  and  garbage.  In  a  central 
section  of  Manhattan  known  as  the 
"model  district,"  the  huge  vehicles  built 
for  that  purpose  are  seen  daily,  carrying 
the  refuse  of  the  metropolis  to  the  dump 
tag  dock.  Chain  stores  make  use  of  the 
trailer  in  supplying  their  retail  establish- 
ments. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  use  of 
the  trailer  doubles  the  value  of  the  truck. 
This  is  not  alone  because  two  to  four  times 
the  load  can  be  carried  on  truck  and 
trailer,  but  because  the  labor  cost  is  cut 
down  and  the  loss  of  time  at  loading  and 
unloading  points  can  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  time  of  a  driver  who  is  waiting  for 
a  load  to  be  made  up  or  removed  from  his 
machine  goes  on  the  payroll  just  the  same 
as  if  he  were  working.  The  wait  of  an 
hour  here  and  half  an  hour  there  adds  up 
to  a  big  total  in  time  and  money  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  Also  the  interest  on  the 
investment  in  a  costly  motor  vehicle  con- 
tinues to  pile  up,  whether  that  machine  is 


doing  its  duty  by  moving 
goods,  or  simply  waiting  at 
the  curb  or  warehouse. 

The  right  application  of 
the  tractor  and  trailer 
principle  keeps  both  truck 
and  driver  busy.  Here  is 
an  ideal  instance  of  how 
it  works  out.  In  a  city  in 
New  York  State,  there  is 
a  man  who  mines  roofing 
slate  and  prepares  it  for 
builders'  use,  conveying  it 
from  the  quarry  to  the  rail- 
road, a  round  trip  of  three 
miles.  This  man  owns  a 
3% -ton  truck,  and  as  business  increased 
he  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  an  extra 
truck  was  needed  or  an  equipment  of 
trailers.  He  decided  on  the  latter  and 
purchased  three  trailers,  heavy,  four- 
wheel  vehicles  with  flat  bodies.  The  ap- 
plication was  this:  one  trailer  is  loaded 
at  the  quarry,  while  the  second  is  on  the 
way  to  the  railroad.  Meanwhile,  trailer 
number  three  is  at  the  siding  where  its 
load  of  slate  is  being  transferred  to  the 
freight  car.  By  the  time  the  truck  with 
its  loaded  trailer  arrives  at  the  railroad, 
number  three  is  empty,  so  the  loaded 
vehicle  is  left  in  its  place,  the  empty  one 
is  hitched  on  and  the  return  trip  to  the 
quarry  begins.  By  the  time  the  quarry 
is  reached,  trailer  number  one  is  loaded 
and  ready  for  the  outgoing  trip,  so  once 
again  an  empty  vehicle  is  left,  a  full  one 
picked  up  and  the  trip  to  the  railroad  is- 
begun. 

It  is  almost  a  case  of  perpetual  motion, 
but  this  is  the  kind  that  works.  The  truck 
never  is  idle,  the  driver  is  always  busy, 
and  sixty  miles  a  day  is  the  average  with 
a  six-ton  load  hauled  by  a  3%-ton  truck. 
Here  is  a  case  where  the  owner  states  that 
the  cost  was  cut  in  half,  or  even  better 
results  ensued.  The  fuel  consumption  is 
about  four  miles  per  gallon,  handling  the 
trailers.  This  is  only  ten  per  cent,  more 
than  is  used  for  loaded  truck  without 
trailer.  No  trouble  has  resulted  to  either 
truck  or  trailer  from  this  increased  speed 
and  effectiveness.  This  route  is  not  over 
a  boulevard,  but  a  rocky  road  across  hills, 
with  turns  and  grades  that  try  out  a 
hauling  problem,  and  develop  its  weak 
spots  if  it  has  any. 

In  any  motor  trucking  business,  in 
which  considerable  time  is  lost  in  loading 
and  unloading,  it  would  be  well  to  study 
the  matter  from  this  new  angle,  and  de- 
termine whether  a  scheme  similar  to  that 
of  the  quarryman's  might  not  be  adopted. 
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Thus,  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business, 
the  same  plan  has  been  worked  out  by 
various  prominent  firms.  For  each  truck 
or  tractor  employed,  it  is  advantageous 
to  have  two  trailers.  At  the  warehouse, 
the  trailer  is  backed  up  to  the  loading 
platform  and  the  goods  for  several  retail 
stores  are  assembled,  checked  over  with 
due  care  and  loaded  in  accordance  with 
the  routing.  There  is  no  haste,  no  con- 
fusion, because  the  loading  crew  knows 
that  no  time  is  being  lost  by  a  driver  and 
a  tractor.  They  are  on  the  road,  deliver- 
ing the  load  that  was  previously  made  up. 
By  the  time  they  return  and  back  up  an 
empty  trailer  at  the  warehouse  door,  a 
new  load  has  been  completed,  and  in  five 
or  ten  minutes  the  driver  makes  his  report 
and  receives  orders,  the  empty  trailer  has 
been  disconnected  and  the  loaded  one  at- 
tached to  the  motor  vehicle  and  with  the 
slightest  delay  the  delivery  of  goods  is  re- 
sumed. 

The  trailer  is  a  step  toward  real  effici- 
ency. It  has  very  materially  broadened 
the  horizon  for  the  truck  in  long  distance 
freight  handling. 

TPHE  technical  problems  that  have 
*■  arisen  in  connection  with  trailers  have 
already  been  satisfactorily  solved.       The 


attached  from  either  end  like  a  freight 
car.  This  avoids  the  waste  of  time  and 
labor  necessary  to  turn  the  trailer  around 
and  that  feature  should  be  considered 
when  the  installation  of  a  trailer  outfit 
is  projected. 

IN  no  business  has  a  more  careful 
analysis  of  costs  been  made  than  in 
the  case  of  the  motor  truck.  It  has  been 
very  convincingly  shown  that  the  truck 
is  not  only  a  time  saver  but  that  it  is  a 
cost  cutter.  The  installation  of  a  motor 
truck  in  any  business  where  delivery 
problems  enter  means  an  immediate  sav- 


the  retail  business  it  is  interesting  to 
quote  from  a  statement  by  a  well  known 
manufacturer  of  biscuits  made  to  System 
on  the  score  of  savings  which  had  been 
effected.    He  writes  in  part: 

"Three  years  ago  we  had  three  branch 
distributing  offices  in  suburbs  of  Chicago. 
To-day  we  handle  the  business  of  these 
branches  direct  from  our  plant,  and  are 
saving  between  $8,000  and  $9,000  a  year 
as  a  result  The  long  haul  by  motor  truck 
— 10  miles  before  a  delivery  is  the  short- 
est run  to  any  of  these  territories — is  the 
means  that  has  accomplished  this  economy 
for  us;  and,  coupled  with  this,  we  are  able 


coupling  between  tractor  and  trailer  de- 
veloped problems  that  have  been  solved 
by  various  patented  devices:  in  each  case 
the  aim  is  to  secure  flexibility,  allowing 
for  motion  up  and  down  as  well  as  side- 
ways. 

The  semi-trailer  that  rests  part  of  its 
weight  upon  the  rear  wheels  of  the  trac- 
tor is  connected  by  adaptations  of  the 
fifth  wheel,  that  allow  for  perfect  flexi- 
bility when  passing  over  rough  roads.  The 
couplings  are  frequently  equipped  with 
spring  devices  that  ease  the  jar  of  start- 
ing and  relieve  the  strain  caused  by  sud- 
den stops. 

The  ability  to  track  perfectly,  even  if  a 
long  string  of  trailers  is  hauled  is  essen- 
tial to  correct  truck  and  trailer  operation, 
and  various  self-steering  devices  have  se- 
cured that  result.  In  some  cases  the 
reversible  trailer  is  best  adapted  for  cer- 
tain work,  that  is  a  vehicle  that  can  be 


ing  in  dollars  and  cents.  This  applies  to 
delivery  work  for  retailers,  wholesalers, 
contractors,  and  for  manufacturers  such 
as  bakers  and  confectioners  who  go  direct 
to  the  consumer.  How  will  it  apply  to 
the  haulage  of  freight? 

It  is  rather  early  to  enter  into  this 
problem  and  hardly  possible  as  yet  to 
present  any  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  send- 
ing freight  by  truck  as  compared  to  send- 
ing by  railroad.  There  are  figures  avail- 
able, however,  which  clearly  indicate  that 
the  matter  of  costs  is  not  going  to  be  any 
bar.  The  trailer  is  proving  a  prominent 
factor  in  this  connection.  It  is  literally 
cutting  costs  in  two  by  doubling  the  hauls 
or  by  cutting  the  loading  delays.  From 
figures  available  it  is  estimated  that  a 
truck  and  trailer  can  be  operated  at  a  cost 
of  12  cents  per  ton  mile  and  that  an 
average  of  50  miles  can  be  made  per  day. 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  trucks  in 


to  give  our  customers  better  goods  and 
better  service  than  we  were  when  we  had 
the  distributing  branches. 

"When  we  eliminated  the  branches  we 
cut  off  instantly  the  rentals  of  the  three 
warehouses  and  offices.  We  quit  paying 
the  salaries  of  three  bookkeepers  who  had 
seldom  been  busy  all  the  time,  and  sub- 
stituted the  salary  of  one  bookkeeper  at 
the  main  office.  Hauling  goods  from  the 
plant  to  the  branches  was  at  that  time 
keeping  one  truck  busy  all  the  time.  We 
added  two  trucks  and  drivers  and  did 
away  with  four  wagons,  horses,  and  driv- 
ers: we  had  been  keeping  our  horses  at 
livery  barns,  under  what  had  proved  to 
be  an  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  plan, 
for  our  horses  depreciated  too  fast  there. 

"The  saving,  as  I  have  said,  is  between 
$8,000  and  $9,000  a  year.  And  the  profits 
we  earn  because  of  the  better  service  that 
we  give  our  customers  at  the  present  time 
— not  less  real  because  they  cannot  be  fig- 
ured exactly — have  not  been  considered 
in  that  total. 

"Under  the  old  plan  our  customers 
sometimes  bought  goods  that  had  been  in 
the  warehouse  a  week  or  perhaps  even 
more.  A  week  is  a  long  while  after  bak- 
ing, with  some  of  our  products;  but  it 
was  the  best  we  could  do.  Then,  too,  stale 
bakery  goods  were  returnable  to  us.  That 
lapse  of  time  between  plant  and  consumer 
made  our  returns  high — and  they  were 
usually  a  dead  loss  to  us.  Almost  as  soon 
as  we  began  using  our  truck  service  the 
returns  of  wasted  goods  decreased  ma- 
terially. 

"Most  important  of  all,  though,  our  cus- 
tomers are  better  satisfied.  They  have 
the  freshest  goods  to  sell  all  the  time,  and 
that  helps  increase  their  business  as  well 
as  increase  ours." 
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Canada's  New  Place  in  the  Empire 

A  Challenge  to  Imperial  Federation 

By  Prof.  W.  P.  M.  Kennedy,  M.A. 

University    of    Toronto 


THE  relations  between  Canada  and 
the  Empire  have  been  forced  to 
the  front  as  a  practical  question 
by  the  war.  It  is  not  inexpedient  to  con- 
sider these  relations  amid  the  clash  of 
arms,  because  the  terrific  nature  of  the 
present  struggle  makes  it  all  the  more 
necessary  that  we  should  have  consider- 
ed, in  some  degree  at  least,  the  many 
problems  of  reconstruction.  Among  these 
problems  one  of  of  the  most  vital  is  the 
problem  of  Empire.  On  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  issues  which  it  raises, 
and  on  the  attitude  of  the  Empire  at  large 
towards  them  will  depend  in  no  small  de- 
gree the  future  security  and  peace,  not 
merely  of  the  Empire  itself,  but  of  the 
world  at  large.  Canada's  place,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  will  be  a  vital  and  urgent 
one  in  relation  to  any  discussion.  The 
Great  War  has  given  her  a  position  in 
the  Empire  which  will  force  her  relations 
to  it  into  prominent  consideration.  Aca- 
demic discussions  must  give  place,  as 
far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  to  practical 
considerations,  and  these  will  be  all  the 
more  valuable  if  they  are  brought 
forward  at  once  and  are  considered 
at  the  present  time  in  a  spirit  of 
wise  and  constructive  states- 
manship. 

It  may  be  well,  then,  to  begin 
with  the  academic  discussions 
of  the  past.  I  am  only  calling 
"academic"  those  suggestions 
of  politicians,  historians  and  literary  men, 
which  hinted  at  Canadian  representation 
at  Westminster.  W7hile  it  is  interesting  to 
remember  that  some  of  the  earliest  sug- 
gestions for  such  a  scheme  came  from 
Canadians,  John  Beverley  Robinson  and 
the  House  of  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada 
for  example,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  them.  Of  more  importance  is 
the  scheme  for  Imperial  Federation, 
which  was  more  than  outlined  by  Sir 
Joseph  Ward  at  the  Imperial  Conference 
of  1911.  The  clumsiness  of  his  scheme 
would  seem  to  rule  it  out  of  court  at  once, 
but  as  it  still  survives  in  many  circles  as 
a  practical  suggestion,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  Canadian  public  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  it. 

Broadly  speaking  such  a  necessity  can- 


not be  said  to  exist,  for  there  is  in  reality 
no  Canadian  public  opinion  in  connection 
with  it,  if  by  public  opinion  is  meant  an 
opinion  arrived  at  by  judicious  and  care- 
ful weighing  of  the  proposal.       During 
my  residence  in  Canada,  I  have  made  it 
my  business  to  gather  information  on  and 
criticism  of  this  scheme.     I  have 
discussed    it    with    Canadians    in 
every  walk  in  life,  and  of  all  politi- 
cal     comple- 
plexions    and 
brought  it 


to  their  notice  from 
every  point  of  view, 
and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying 
that  outside  a  small 
doctrinaire  and  academic  circle, 
there  are  very  few  Cana- 
who  think  it  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  In  other  words, 
Imperial  Federation  would  be  swamped 
in  any  test  of  Canadian  sentiment  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  take.  Indeed  I 
might  say,  "Canadian  conviction,"  for 
there  is  in  Canada  practically  only  one 
side  to  the  question — that  is  opposition. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood,  or  to 
leave  the  impression  that  Canadians  are 
so  prejudiced  that  they  refuse  to  discuss 
the  scheme.  Rather  the  objections  are 
to  them  so  obvious,  that  they  have  little 
patience  with  a  proposal  which  is  vitiat- 
ed ab  initio  by  inherent  objections. 

FIRSTLY,  the  very  term  "Empire  Par- 
liament" has  a  dangerous  sound,  and 
the  vast  body  of  Canadians  would  never 
tolerate  the  setting  up  of  any  body,  in 
relation  to  any  aspect  of  their  govern- 
ment, over  which  they  had  not  immediate 
and  direct  control.  Westminster  is  a 
long  way  off,  and  the  hard  worn  battle  of 
responsible  government  has  left  among 
Canadians  a  wholesome  suspicion  against 


centralization.  An  Em- 
pire Parliament  would 
mean,  from  the  Cana- 
dian point  of  view,  a 
parcelling  out  of  the 
control  of  Canadian  af- 
fairs and  the  narrowing 
down  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Canadian  Parliament.  It  would 
mean  the  surrender  in  one  way 
or  another  to  a  miscellaneous 
and  composite  assembly  of  the  discus- 
sion and  management  of  many  aspects 
of  political  activity  which  are  peculiarly 
Canadian.  In  addition,  all  this  would  take 
place  in  an  atmosphere  distinctly  un-Can- 
adian  and  far  removed  from  the  vital  touch 
of  Canadian  public  opinion.  The  cable 
and  wireless  can  never  make  Westminster 
Canadian,  and  a  Parliament  drawn  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth  would  command  no 
respect  in  a  crisis.  Parliamentary  Gov- 
ernment, if  it  is  to  be  living  and  efficient, 
demands  human  and  humanizing  relation- 
ships with  the  people  governed,  and 
these  relationships  must  stand  the  stress 
of  a  storm.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  an  Empire  Parliament  standing  such 
strains,  and  a  press  message  from  a  spec- 
ial correspondent  would  fail  to  satisfy 
Canada,  if  any  crises,  arose  in  which  her 
affairs  might  be  at  stake.  Empire  Par- 
liament is  but  old  Downing  Street  "writ 
large."  Canada  does  not  forget  the 
struggle  in  her  history  from  1791  to  1848, 
and  will  not  freely  or  gladly  or  lightly 
accept  an  arrangement,  which  will  ask 
her  to  send  men  to  Westminster  whom 
she  cannot  quickly  dismiss,  if  not  by 
an  adverse  parliamentary  vote,  at  least 
by  strong  quick-acting  public  opinion.  To 
put  the  matter  another  way,  Canada's 
Empire  relationships  must  be  made  and 
kept  in  Canada  and  settled  by  Canadians 
in  close  touch  with  full-grown  Canadian 
self-consciousness. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  all  this  is  sentiment 
— real  difficulties  would  not  arise — the 
problems  of  Empire  would  raise  every- 
thing to  a  higher  plane.  It  is  just  the 
failure  to  recognize  that  sentiment  is  the 
surface  of  conviction  that  makes  such  a 
criticism  possible.  The  "higher  plane"  of 
Empire  savours  too  much  of  the  absolute 
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A  large  question  mark  to-day  looms  up  in 
the  mind  of  the  Canadian  citizen  with  refer- 
ence to  the  future:  What  is  Canada's  place  to 
be  in  the  Empire  after  the  wart  This  ques- 
tion divides  naturally  into  two  heads:  What 
is  to  be  our  share  in  the  direction-  and  govern- 
in  <  id  of  the  Empire?;  and  what  is  to  be  din- 
share  of  the  burdens  and  responsibilities?  It 
is  true  that  these  questions  which  are  new  in 
all  minds  should  be  brought  out  and  actively 
discussed  and  it  is  the  intention  of  MacLean's 
to  devote  considerable  space  to  the  considera- 
tion of  them  from  all  angles.  In  coming 
ismes  articles  will  appear  from  men  of  great- 
est  prominence,    outlining    their    views   on 


in  metaphysics,  and  is  just  the  point 
where  careful  conduct  of  the  practical  is 
more  than  ever  necessary.  The  attenuat- 
ed air  of  Empire  will  not  be  suitable  for 
the  mundane  discussion  of  everyday  gov- 
ernment. 

SECONDLY,  then,   it  may  be  well   to 
make  the  sentimental  objection  clearer 
by   some   practical   difficulties.      No   suc- 
cessful Federation  has  ever  been  formed 
without   a    previous   customs'   union,    or, 
after  Federation,  the  immediate  handing 
over  to  the  central  legislature  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  Customs.    Would  Canada  ac- 
cept such  a  proposal?     Has  Canada  not 
a  right  to  regulate  her  affairs  on  a  free 
trade  or  protective  basis  as  she  pleases? 
Would  Canada  surrender  the  present  con- 
trol of  her  trade  policy  to  a  body  which 
would  act  like  an  irresponsible  executive? 
There  might  be   no   necessity,   says  the 
academic   thinker.     But     the     practical 
statesman   must   reply   that,    since     the 
raison  d'etre  of  an   Empire   Parliament 
would    be    Imperial    unity,    there    might 
arise  an  occasion  when  it  would  consider 
that     its     duty     lay     in   over-riding   a 
Canadian  tariff  arrangement  because  of 
possible  hurt  to  that  unity,  however  re- 
mote.    To  take  another  example,  might 
not  the   fear  which  is  quite  common   in 
Great  Britain    of  antagonizing  friendly 
nations  by  the  exclusion  of  coloured  aliens 
from  Canada  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment   drive  an  Imperial  Empire  Parlia- 
ment to  a  consideration  of  the  curtail- 
ment of  this  right?      I     use    the    word 
"consideration"  advisedly,  for  the  mere 
suggestion  of  a  proposal  to  limit  Canada's 
power  over  those  whom  she  will  admit  to 
enjoy  her  citizenship  would  at  once  wreck 
the  very  unity,  the  maintenance  of  which 
would  be  the  avowed  aim  of  an  Empire 
Parliament.      Other    problems    might   be 
mentioned.     These  two,  however,  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  that  no  scheme,  guard- 
ed though  it  were  by  a  meticulous  writ- 
ten constitution,  could  prevent  friction.    I 
believe  that  an  Empire  Parliament  would 
wreck  rather  than  unify  the  Empire,  and 
it  would  in  no  way  solve  Canada's  Empire 
problem;  Canadian  sentiment,  backed  by 
hard-headed  business  thought,  is  against 
it. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  emphasis 
which  the  war  has  laid  on  the  problem. 
Canadian  liberty  has  been  consecrated  as 
never  before  by  the  blood  of  thousands 
of  her  sons,  and  Canadian  freedom  and 
self  government  have  at  length  been 
transfigured  and  transformed  into  self- 
conscious  nationalism  by  the  light  shed, 
from  many  a  European  battlefield.  These 
facts  are  so  strongly  in  evidence  in 
Canada  that  they  force  her  Empire  pro- 
blem to  the  front  of  issues  needing  the 


most  careful  and  most  delicate  handling 
in  the  near  future.  At  the  same  time  they 
make  it  more  unlikely  than  ever  before 
that  Canada  will  entertain  any  suggestion 
for  Empire  centralization.  Imperial 
Federation  will  be  mistrusted  more  than 
ever. 

IT  may  be  well  to  ask  in  a  clear  cut 
and  definite  manner  what  aspects  of 
Canada's  Empire  problem  has  the  war 
forced  to  the  front? 

I  think  that  question  can  best  be 
answered  by  two  equally  direct  ques- 
tions: firstly,  will  Canada  in  the  future  be 
content  to  be  automatically  at  war  when 
Great  Britain  is  at  war?  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Canadian  government 
may  not  see  its  way  to  take  an  active 
part  in  such  a  war,  it  is  a  question 
whether  Canada  will  be  content,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  international  law, 
to  be  in  a  state  of  war  against  any 
country  with  which  Great  Britain  is  at 
war,  and  at  the  same  time  have  had  no 
say  in  the  declaration,  or  no  effective 
knowledge  of  the  remote  and  antecedent 
circumstances  out  of  which  it  arose? 
Secondlv  will  Canada  be  content  to  allow 
Great  Britain  in  the  future,  as  largely 
in  the  past,  to  bear  the  heavier  burden 
of  Empire  defence?  The  problem  can  be 
stated  in  another  way — is  Canada  to  have 
any  effective  say  in  Empire  foreign  policy 
and  in  Empire  defence?  Or,  where,  as 
in  this  tragic  moment  in  the  Empire's 
history  when  Canada  was  expected  and 
rightly  expected  to  take  her  share,  is  it 
right  to  allow  such  an  expectation  to 
arise,  when  Canada  is  voiceless  as  on 
August  4th,  1914? 

If  before  the  Great  War,  Canadians 
were  little  if  at  all  interested  in  Empire 
problems  as  demanding  their  attention, 
to-day  I  believe  the  opposite  to  be  the 
case.  There  is  undoubtedly  abroad  a  wide 
consideration  of  them.  This  interest  is 
not  confined  to  any  one  class.  I  have 
found  it  most  vital  among  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Canadian  army  and  among 
farmers  and  workmen.  In  the  highest 
form  it  is  due  to  the  meritorious  claim 
that  Canada  has  passed  for  ever  out  of 
colonial  tutelage  and  that  she  has  won 
on  the  battle  fields  of  Europe  her  place 
to  full  citizenship.  That  claim  is  beyond 
the  possibility  of  dispute.  In  another 
form,  more  hinted  at  than  explicit,  it  can 
be  found  in  the  undercurrent  of  public 
opinion,  which  claims  that  Canada  can- 
not in  future  be  dragged  into  a  war  like 
a  feudal  vassal  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Whatever  form  it  takes,  however,  there 
it  is — an  interrogation  of  self-conscious- 
ness which  will  grow  rather  than  dimin- 
ish. In  addition,  the  raising  of  a  large 
army  has  brought  to  the  front  the  ques- 
tion of  Empire  defence  as  never  before. 


Whatever  the  future  may  hold  for  peace 
movements  and  federations  of  nations,  the 
question  of  preparedness  cannot  be  left, 
hung  in  air  as  it  were.  It  is  almost  a 
platitude  to  say  that  a  people  which  has 
done  as  nobly  as  the  Canadians  have  done 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  shut  out  as 
children  when  Old  Mother  England  ar- 
ranges the  family  plans  in  relation  to 
her  neighbours.  Children  in  one  sense 
Canadians  are  proud  to  be;  but  grown 
up  children  who  have  proved  their 
growth.  The  family  council  chamber  must 
admit  them  in  an  efficient  and  responsible 
way.  Foreign  policy  and  defence  must 
in  future  be  shared  in  real  co-operation. 

IT  is  here  that  Imperial  Conferences 
are  a  failure.  When  in  1911  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Dominions  were  admit- 
ted to  the  full  secrets  of  the  international 
policy,  and  when  a  promise  was  given 
that  this  would  be  done  regularly  in  the 
future,  a  distinct  advance  was  made  in 
Empire  relationships.  But  like  all  com- 
promises, the  advance  only  emphasized 
the  weakness  of  the  arrangement.  It  still 
remains  a  concession.  The  Dominions 
are  only  consulted;  they  have  no  effective 
voice.  Their  opinion  is  asked;  it  has  no 
value  except  that  attaching  to  courtesy 
and  sentiment.  Canada  has  no  say  in  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy,  in  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  still  less  in  all  that  deli 
cate  machinery  called  diplomacy  is  there 
any  skilled  and  responsible  Canadian 
mind.  An  Imperial  Conference  was  noth- 
ing more,  in  the  final  analysis,  than  a 
delicate  compliment. 

It  is  very  easy  to  offer  ready-made 
solutions  to  problems  of  government.  The 
documents  of  Canadian  history  are  filled 
with  futile  schemes,  which  only  survive 
to  the  curious  by  the  label  name  of  their 
authors.  I  have  no  desire  to  pass  into 
such  lists,  still  less  do  I  wish  to  bring 
forward   any  scheme  which    is  based   on 

abstract  theories.    If  I  suggest  one. 

I  do  so  conscious  of  the  magnitude 

of   the   issue   and   of  the    necessity 

that  it  should 

have   in    it 

someth  i  n  g 

practical  and 

workable. 

Nor  do  I  ap- 
proach     the 

problem   with 

any  pet   pre- 

d  i  lections. 

That  there  is  a  problem  I 

know,    Its  solution — what- 
ever it  may  be — I  seek,  as 

every  serious  citizen  must. 

Here,  I  would  make  a  few 

caveats  which  to  me  seem 

fundamental.    There  must 

be  no  disputes  over  "less" 
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Imperial  problems  from  the  various  angles. 
Prof.  Kennedy's  solution,  as  outlined  in 
the  accompanying  article,  is  a  new  one  and 
should  arousi  earnest  thinking  and  discus- 
sion.    It  is  not  Imperial  Federation  in  the 

pted  sense  of  the  word,  yet  it  assures  for 
Canada  a  shar<  in  deciding  all  Imperial  poti- 

which  would  affect  the  Dominion  arid  it 
covers  also  tht  equally  important  feature  of 
our  share  of  the  expense  of  Imperial  upkeep. 
The  solution  he  advances  is  the  result  of  a 

;  careful  study  of  the  problems  from  all 
angl  Prof.  BT<  nnedy  is  an  Englishman 

who  ha*  made  Canada  his  home  and  th 
fore  has  an  appreciation  of  both  viewpoints. 


or  "more."  Canada  must  be  allowed  to 
take  her  share  in  any  discussion  "as  full 
grown  in  all  her  powers,"  as  an  equal 
partner  in  the  firm.  The  component  groups 
must  labor  under  no  handicap.  Of  coarse 
this  equality  does  not  mean  economic 
or  psychological  or  institutional  similarity. 
It  is  a  political  equality.  Canada  must  be 
received  as  the  political  equal  of  Great 
Britain.  Canada  must  be  treated  as  politi- 
cally competent.  Great  Britain  must  be 
prepared  to  receive  Canada  as  a  people, 
with  all  the  self-consciousness  of  a  people 
all  the  complexity  of  interests  pecu- 
liar to  a  distinct  political  group.  There 
must  disappear  from  British  speeches 
and  British  newspapers  the  obsolete  word 
colonial,  Canada  is  prepared  to  offer  to  the 
councils  of  Empire  the  experience  of  a  cen- 
tury in  the  difficult  evolution  of  the  art 
of  self-government.  She  has  crushed  into 
a  hundred  years  England's  own  constitu- 
tional struggle,  and  the  compressed  inten- 
sity has  made  more  valuable,  rather  than 
less,  her  experience.  In  addition,  her  ex- 
perience has  not  found  her  wanting  in  the 
test  of  achievement.  Her  hundred  years 
has  made  as  sure  a  reply  as  England's 
roll  of  centuries. 

The  solution  which  I  am  about  to 
suggest  is  one  which  the  study  of 
Canadian  history  has  forced  upon  me. 
All  Canada's  difficulties  in  relation  to 
it  Britain  in  the  past  have  been  solved 
by  the  gift  of  full  responsibility.  It  was 
not  till  the  British  Cabinet  laid  down  the 
famous  principle  to  Lord  Elgin  that  he 
should  choose  as  his  advisors  only  those 
who  had  the  confidence  of  the  people,  that 
Canada  began  a  period  of  comparative 
harmony  in  relation  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment. All  the  "tinkering,"  all  the  con- 
ciliation, all  the  compromises  previous  to 
Lord  Elgin's  regime  in  Canada  were 
utterly  ineffective  to  allay  the  friction. 
The  relationship  between  a  responsible 
executive  in  Canada  and  the  political  fact 
of  Canadian  dependence  seemed 
irreconcilable.  The  knot  was  cut  by 
accepting  the  former  as  a  fact  and 
leaving  the 
latter  to  take 
care  of  itself. 
I  am  con- 
vinced, then, 
that  with  re- 
gard to  her 
Empire  prob- 
lem this  his- 
tory must  be 
kept  in  mind.  Responsi- 
bility— full  responsibility 
— must  be  the  keynote  of 
any  arrangements  which 
may  be  arrived  at.  In 
other  words,  England 
must  not  let  the  lesson 
of     her     past     experience 


with  Canada  go  unheeded.  The  policy 
of  drift  would  almost  be  better  were 
attempts  made  in  relation  to  Can- 
ada and  the  Empire,  in  which  England 
acted  the  part  of  predominating  partner 
and  assumed  an  attitude  of  gracious  con- 
descension. The  animating  spirit  of  any 
pourparlers  must  be  frank  friendship  for 
and  with  a  responsible  nation — friend- 
ship which  is  willing  to  trust  to  the  full 
and  is  above  suspicion.  On  that  aspect 
of  the  question  I  have  no  doubts  what- 
ever. It  may  seem  unnecessary  at  a  mo- 
ment of  emotional  good  feeling  to  empha- 
size the  point.  It  is  well  to  do  so,  how- 
ever, for  the  stress  of  reconstructions  will 
leave  little  place  for  such  sentiments. 
The  very  emotions  which  Canada's  re- 
sponse to  the  far-flung  battle  flag  have 
aroused  in  England  have  intensified  in 
Canada  a  justifiable  pride  in  her  own 
worth  among  the  allied  nations  and  make 
it  essential  that  her  capacity  for  respon- 
sibility be  considered  fully  equal  to  that 
of  Great  Britain. 

THK  solution  which  I  would  very  tenta- 
tively offer  is  based  firmly  and  deeply 
on  the  idea  of  responsible  Cabinet  Govern- 
ment. In  every  Canadian  Cabinet  in 
future  there  might  be  a  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  a  Minister  of  De- 
fence. The^e  two  Ministers  as  members 
of  the  Cabinet  would  be  responsible  to  the 
people  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
and  conventions  of  the  Canadian  Consti- 
tution. They  could  reside  for  some 
months  of  the  year  in  London  and  be  ex 
officio  members  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
when  foreign  affairs  and  defence  were 
discussed  and  when  a  policy  in  relation 
to  them  was  formulated.  They  would  be 
admitted  as  responsible  Ministers  to  all 
secrets  of  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Admir- 
alty, the  War  Office,  and  would  have  be- 
fore them  all  diplomatic  correspondence 
relating  to  international  policies.  They 
might  then  return  to  Canada,  take  their 
seats  in  the  Canadian  Parliament,  give 
such  an  account  of  their  work  as  would 
be  regulated  by  the  current  policy  govern- 
ing such  matters  and  receive  and  answer 
questions  as  any  responsible  ministers  are 
accustomed  to  do.  If  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament accepted  their  proposals,  for 
which,  of  course,  the  Canadian  Cabinet 
would  naturally  accept  responsibility, 
then  Canada's  position  in  relation  to 
foreign  affairs  and  to  the  defence  of  the 
Empire  would  in  the  final  analyses  be 
that  of  her  responsible  Ministers — that  is, 
of  the  Canadian  people  themselves,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  governing  re- 
sponsible self-government.  Of  course, 
there  are  obvious  difficulties,  but  when 
the  full  implications  which  the  creation 
of  such  portfolios  implied  were  under- 
stood beforehand,  these  dangers  ought  not 


to  be  any  greater  than  those  connected 
with  all  Cabinet  Government.  When 
Canadians  elected  a  Parliament  and  re- 
turned a  Government  to  power,  they 
would  in  future  be  clearly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  creating  a  foreign 
policy  and  a  scheme  of  defence,  common 
for  the  Empire,  yet  Canadian  as  far  as 
the  responsible  creation  of  both  was  con- 
cerned. I  feel  certain  that  it  is  along 
such  lines  as  these  that  reconstruction 
lies.  The  plan  which  I  suggest  eliminates 
the  idea  of  an  Empire  Parliament  and  it 
would  keep  foreign  policy  and  defence  in 
close  touch  with  Canadian  control  and 
Canadian  sentiment. 

From  another  point  of  view — and  one 
of  the  most  vital — the  scheme  has  an 
important  advantage.  It  does  not  raise 
the  question  of  an  Empire  Parliament 
taxing  the  Empire  for  Empire  defence. 
Least  of  all  would  Canadians  accept  any 
taxation  over  which  their  Ministers  have 
not  full  control.  With  this  scheme  in 
working  order  a  Canadian  Cabinet  would 
arrange  Canada's  share  in  expenditure, 
and  the  supplies  necessary  for  it  would 
be  raised  by  a  vote  in  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament and  would  be  spent  in  a  manner 
arranged  by  Canada's  own  Government 
— whether  on  a  Canadian  army  and  navy 
or  as  a  contribution  to  a  central  fund 
would  be  of  little  consequence,  provided 
that  Canada  voted  the  money  on  her  own 
responsibility  to  carry  out  a  scheme  in 
which  she  had  a  full  and  responsible 
share,  and  in  relation  to  plans  to  which 
she  had  given  her  consent  through  her 
responsible  Ministers. 

The  scheme  should  be  allowed  to  evolve. 
There  ought  to  be  no  serious  difficulties  in 
its  gradual  application.  Much  will  be 
learned  from  past  experience  in  treaty- 
making  with  foreign  powers,  and  Can- 
ada's Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of 
Defence  would  from  one  point  of  view 
act  as  the  Ambassadors  of  a  foreign 
power  entrusted  with  drawing  up  a 
treaty,  responsible  like  them  to  their  own 
Government.  The  great  initial  step  would 
be  their  admission  to  the  British  Cabinet, 
where  the  broad  outlines  of  foreign  policy 
and  defence  could  be  at  once  arranged. 
The  details  could  be  worked  out  gradually 
between  the  British  and  Canadian  Gov- 
ernments. Once  the  principle  was  recog- 
nized that  England  could  not  arrange  a 
foreign  policy  and  a  scheme  of  defence 
for  Canada  unless  they  had  been  pre\i# 
ously  sanctioned  by  responsible  Canadian 
Ministers,  half  the  difficulties  would  be 
overcome.  And  the  fact  that  Canada  had 
a  foreign  policy  and  had  a  scheme  of 
defence,  which  were  in  the  final  analysis 
her  own,  would  crown  the  national  self- 
consciousness  of  the  Dominion  with  those 
responsibilities  which  are  the  terrible  and 
awful  glory  of  national  manhood. 


Lenix  Ballister 

— Diplomat 

By  Archie  P.  McKishnie 

Author  of  "Willow,  the  Wisp,"    "Link   Gaffum,"    "The   Prairie 

Trail,"  etc. 


Illustrated  by  E.  J.  Dinsmore 


LENIX  BALLISTER,  having  finished 
his  breakfast  of  personally  pre- 
J  pared  bacon,  toast  and  green  tea, 
wiped  his  greasy  black  chin  on  a  checkered 
sleeve  and  pushed  back  his  chair  without 
noise.  Noise  was  all  right  in  its  place,  at 
a  picnic,  election  or  first  of  July  celebra- 
tion for  instance,  but  there  were  times 
when  the  absence  of  sound  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred.   This  was  one  of  those  times. 

From  the  bedroom,  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  kitchen,  came  subdued  snores.  Jane- 
Ann,  the  partner  of  the  lanky  negro's  few 
joys  and  many  sorrows,  was  a  heavy 
sleeper.  Lenix  smiled  fondly  as  he  listened 
to  those  "all's  well"  signs,  and  softly 
sidled  towards  the  pantry.  As  he  reached 
the  door  the  old  wheezy  clock  started  to 
gurgle  and  spit  out  the  hours.  Lenix 
stood,  the  smile  frozen  on  his  countenance, 
his  eyes — pop  and  apprehensive— glued  to 
the  crack  of  the  bedroom  door.  He 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  as  the  clock 
choked  on  the  last  stroke  of  six,  and  the 
snores  of  his  better  half  proclaimed  un- 
interrupted harmony. 

"Two  long,  one  short,"  Lenix  mumbled 
dumbly.  "Jane-Ann  won't  wake  till  come 
two  short  one  long.  Jes  yo'  gib  me  a 
minute  er  two,  den  she  kin  wake  all  she 
wants  to;  jes  yo' " 

He  was  in  the  pantry  now,  feeling  gin- 
gerly along  under  the  paper  on  its  lower 
shelf.  Jane- Ann,  he  knew,  kept  her  milk 
and  bread  change  there.  He  had,  only 
the  night  before,  as  he  caressed  the  hound 
pup  by  the  fire,  seen  with  his  own  eyes, 
Jane-Ann  deposit  two  shiny  quarters 
there. 

Twice  did  his  long  fingers  make  a 
hurried  but  exhaustive  search  the  full 
length  of  the  shelf,  then  he  stood  back 
with  mouth  half  open,  a  baffled  expression 
on  his  face.  "How  come  it  ain't  dar?"  he 
muttered. 

He  stood  pondering  the  question,  eyes 
rolled  ceilingward,  tongue  in  cheek.  Then 
suddenly  the  light  of  hope  went  out  from 
those  eyes  and  his  shoulders  drooped 
despondently. 

"Ain't  dat  jes'  like  a  woman?"  he 
nodded.  "Jane-Ann  done  got  up  for  drink 
ob  water,  in  de  night;  she  shorely  steal 
back  her  quarters." 

He  retreated  from  the  pantry,  head 
bowed,  whistling  voicelessly. 

'"PHE  hound  pup  uncurled  himself  from 
A  behind  the  stove  and  barked  joyfully. 
The  negro's  stockinged  foot  caught  him, 
as,  too  late,  he  turned  to  scoot  for  cover. 
Straight  over  the  stove  he  sailed,  smack 
up  against  the  half-open  bedroom  door, 
to  alight,  after  a  somersault,  on  the  bosom 
of  Jane- Ann. 

Came  a  howl  and  a  muffled  snort,  fol- 
lowed by  more  howls  and  a  high-pitched 
voice. 


Lenix   held    up   ■ 
mollifying   hand. 


"Yo'  Len !  Whar  is 
yo'  at?" 

"I'se  hyar,  Jane- 
Ann,  right  hyar." 
Lenix  shuffled  to- 
wards the  bedroom, 
his  attitude  one  of 
commingled  fear,  de- 
fiance and  concilia- 
tion. Jane-Ann  was 
sitting  up  in  bed,  her 
corkscrew  curls  a- 
quiver  and  the  fear 
of  God  in  her  eyes. 

"Len,  was  I  dream- 
in',  er  did  a  fiery 
chariot  ride  across 
my  face?  Ans'er  me, 
nigger!"  There  was 
a  perceptible  squar- 
ing of  her  shoulders 
as  though  she  was 
preparing  to  launch 
herself  from  bed ; 
and  Lenix  held  up  a 
mollifying  hand. 

"It's  dat  purp, 
Orinoco,  Jane-Ann. 
He  done  took  anud- 
der  fit,  jes'  now." 

"Anudder  fit?"  The 
ponderous  colored 

woman  swallowed  hard  and  turned  horri- 
fied eyes  on  her  husband.  "Anudder  fit! 
Why  fo'  yo'  all  say  anudder  fit?  Dat 
Orinoco  neber  had  no  fits  nohow,  'cept  fits 
ob  foolishness." 

Lenix's  eyes  returned  that  gaze  sorrow- 
fully. His  look  said  as  plainly  as  words 
could  say,  "Now  you've  found  out  what 
I  have  been  striving  to  shield  you  from 
learning." 

"Jane-Ann,"  he  said,  gently.  "Dis  hyar 
one  make  up  de  twenty-th'rd  fit  dat  pup 
done  hab  since  las'  Tuesday.  I  reckoned 
to  get  some  med'cine  an  hab  him  cured 
afore  yo'  fin'  it  out,  seein'  how  much  store 
yo'  all  set  by  dat  Orinoco." 

The  woman  covered  her  eyes  with  her 
hands  and  rocked  to  and  fro.  "Oh,  ma 
pore  HI'  pup,  Oh,  ma  pore  HI'  Orinoco," 
she  wailed.  "He'll  shore  fit  hisself  inter 
his  grave,  Len;  he  shore  will." 

"Shaw,  Jane-Ann,  dat  purp  aint  got 
nothin'  wrong  wif  him  but  worms.  I  done 
get  up  quiet  dis  mornin'  intendin'  to 
sneak  ober  t'  de  drug  store  an'  get  him 
two  bits  worf  ob  sassifugii  fer  cure  'im, 
but  I  fin'  I  aint  got  de  two  bits." 

"What's  dat  yo'  goin'  ter  get  for  him?" 
"Sassifugii.    But  I  fin'  I  aint  got  de  two 
bits."       Len  sighed,  and  waited,  leaning 
against  the  door-jamb. 

Jane-Ann  sat,  eyes  half  closed,  thick 

lips  mouthing  the  unpronounceable.  "Lor', 

Len,  yo'  all  don't  mean  ter  say  all  dat 

name  don'  cost  moren'  two  bits?" 

Len  sighed  again.     His  eyes  were  on 


one  of  Jane-Ann's  stockings,  through 
which  showed  the  imprint  of  several  round 
disks.  He  shambled  into  the  bedroom, 
managing  to  touch  the  stocking  as  he 
made  to  peer  under  the  bed  in  search  of 
the  pup.  It  gave  forth  a  cheerful  metallic 
sound.  "I  reckon  two  bits  wouldn't  get 
nigh  enuff  to  cure  dat  Orinoco  outright," 
he  said,  as  though  considering.  "Dat 
sassifugii  am  awful  costly  med'cine." 
"Whar  am  dat  pup  at  now,  Len?" 
"He's  twichin'  away  under  bed." 
"Well,  look  yo'  nigger.  I'se  goin'  to 
hide  my  head  under  de  sheet  and  yo'  all 
get  hold  of  him  and  twitch  him  outin  hyar. 
Fust,  yo'  han'  me  dat  stockin'.  Now  den, 
turn  yo'  fool  back  and  shet  yo'  eyes.  Ise 
goin'  to  commit  anudder  foolishness  an' 

gib  yo'  fo'  bits  to  get  dat  sass ." 

"Sassisfugii,"  prompted  Len,  his  hand 
outstretched  for  the  money. 

"And  see  yo'  get  de  right  stuff,"  ad- 
monished his  wife  as  she  dropped  the 
money  in  his  black  palm  and  jerked  the 
bed  covers  over  her  head. 

LENIX  issued  forth  into  the  summer 
air  jubilantly.  An  all-night  rain  had 
laved  the  dingy  ten  blocks  allotted  to  the 
colored  population  of  Chatville  to  a 
semblance  of  almost  purity.  In  the  morn- 
ing sunshine  the  whitewashed  shacks  of 
the  negroes  glimmered  through  the  lifting 
mists.  Lenix  felt  the  sweet  freshness 
with  his  soul  and  the  four  bits,  deep  in  his 
pocket,  with  clinging  fingers.  It  was  a 
great  combination.     Fifty   cents   in   real 
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money  and  a  gladsome  world  in  which  to 
spend  it. 

Be  hurried  down  the  path  to  the  gate, 
deeming  it  expedient  not  to  tarry  lest 
Jane-Ann,  possessing  a  woman's  mind  and 
a  woman's  intuition,  change  that  mind 
and  prove  that  intuition  correct  by  sum- 
moning him  back  and  demanding  the  re- 
turn of  the  money. 

Once  outside  his  own  yard,  however, 
and  the  negro's  long  legs  fell  mechanically 


Lenix  had  bought  the  hound  pup  from 
Homer,  purchase  price  being  one  dollar, 
and  after  vain  promises  to  pay  had,  after 
being  dunned  and  finally  threatened  with 
bodily  chastisement  from  the  seller,  prom- 
ise! to  deliver  the  dollar  to  Homer  without 
fail  on  Saturday  night.  This  he  had 
failed  to  do;  and  now,  Homer,  with  wrath 
in  his  heart  and  a  reputation  of  some  note 
as  a  boxer  behind  him,  was  without  doubt 
sauntering    towards     Lenix's    place    of 
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into  their  accustomed — I'se  goin  don' 
know  where — jes'  goin'  I  don't  care — 
shuffle. 

Apparently  he  was  the  only  living  being 
awake  and  abroad.  His  neighbors  were 
none  of  them  early  risers,  unless  indeed 
it  was  Abe  Smutter  who  sometimes  had 
to  get  up  on  account  of  asthma.  Len  felt 
sorry  for  Abe.  "Mus'  be  misery  ter  hab 
ter  get  up  when  de'y  wasn't  nuthin'  ter 
get  up  fer." 

Down  through  the  sleeping  district  he 
passed,  clinking  his  two  bits  and  singing 
softly. 

"Oh  take  me  on  de  steamboat, 
Down  de  ole  Miss-iss-ipp-I; 
Oh  I'se  a  gwin'  ter  leab  yo', 
But  honey  don'  yo'  cry. 
Jes  listen  fer  de  whistle, 
It'll  sure  soun'  by-and-by, 
Den  us  two  will  all  get  wedded, 
On  de  ole  Miss-iss-ipp-1." 

CUDDENLY  Lenix  stiffened  in  his 
^  tracks,  and  stood  half  crouching  in 
the  shelter  of  a  friendly  lilac-bush.  His 
attitude  resembled  that  of  a  rangy 
pointer,  who  has  struck  the  trailing  scent 
of  a  bevy  of  birds,  combined  with  that  of 
a  black-berrying  bear  which  has  uncon- 
sciously come  across  the  track  of  a  pole- 
cat. 

From  around  a  distant  corner  of  the 
silent  street  had  issued  the  short,  squat 
figure  of  one,  Homer  Hudson;  and  of  all 
men  he  was  the  least  desired  by  Lenix  on 
this   particular  morning. 


abode  there  to  make  good  his  promise. 

Lenix  snuggled  closer  to  the  lilac  and 
wished  it  was  a  forest  and  himself  a  wood- 
tick,  so  that  he  might  creep  beneath  the 
bark  of  a  tree.  But  he  wasn't.  He  was 
a  tall  negro — six  foot  one,  and  his  feet 
were  so  large  they  seemed  to  his  own 
fascinated  gaze — when  he  could  lift  it 
from  that  advancing  menace  long  enough 
to  note  it — to  reach  half  across  the  nar- 
row street. 

Homer  caught  sight  of  Lenix  and  hailed 
him  sarcastically.  "Reckon  yo'  all  'spect 
ter  be  drafted,  Len,  seein's  yo'  am  prac- 
tisin'  hidin'  up." 

Lenix  smiled  wanly  and  limped  forth 
from  his  shelter.  "Jes'  restin'.  Bad  stitch 
in  my  side.  Awake  all  night,  couldn'  sleep 
nohow.  Jes  on  my  way  ober  ter  see  yo'! 
Homer." 

"How  'bout  dat  dollar  yo'  all  owe  me?" 
Homer  stood,  short,  bowed  legs  spread 
wide  as  though  braced  for  a  leap,  arms 
hanging  loosely  at  his  sides  and  fingers 
working.  He  had  flung  his  felt  hat  on 
the  ground,  a  little  trick  he  had  when 
badly  wrought  up  or  laboring  under  sup- 
pressed pressure,  and  gazing  upon  him 
with  the  fascinated  eyes  of  one  about  to 
be  sacrificed  by  a  whim  of  fate,  Lenix 
was  forced  to  admit  his  chances  of  ex- 
tracting himself  from  an  imp-horned 
dilemma  slim  indeed.  And  still,  in  the 
very  teeth  of  impending  disaster,  he  could 
afford  to  feel  pity  and  contempt  for  that 
yaller  no-count  Homer.  Superior  to  him 
the  other  might  be  in  strength  and  agility 


— but  in  intellect,  astuteness  and  adroit- 
ness in  side-stepping  the  manifold  worries 
that  infest  existence,  Lenix  was  as  a  giant 
to  a  pigmy. 

"I  say,  how  'bout  dat  dollar?" 
Homer's  round,  shaven  head  protruded 
further  from  between  the  massive  shoul- 
ders until  the  wrinkles  in  his  flat,  broad 
neck  straightened  to  a  smooth  surface. 

There  were  little  flecks  of  foam  in  the 
corners  of  his  thick  lips.  The  gold  tooth, 
the  envy  and  admiration  of  many,  had  lost 
its  sparkle  in  the  greater  flame  of  his  roll- 
ing, blood-shot  eyes. 

Lenix  pondered  the  situation  with 
lightening  mind.  "Dat  nigger  is  bad!  He 
sure  been  campin'  on  his  griev- 
ance so  hard  it  bring  de  froth 
in  his  mouf.  He  means  busi- 
ness, an'  I  doan'  want  no  hand 
in  it  nohow." 

HE  was  holding  Homer  off 
by  pure  nonchalance,  a 
friendly,  brotherly  attitude 
which  his  trembling  knees  be- 
lied woefully,  as  he  shifted  his 
position  a  trifle. 

So  men,  facing  dire  peril, 
have  fended  off  hurt.  Lenix 
had  done  it  before;  with  luck, 
it  might  be  done  again.  But 
in  this  particular  case  it  did 
not  seem  likely. 

He  felt  like  a  man  who  had 
been  placed  before  one  of 
those  giant,  rock-throwing 
catapults  of  old  historic  times. 
A  very  cyclone  of  ripping, 
shattering  terror  was  before 
him,  and  ready  to  spring.  And 
he  was  directly  in  its  path. 

"Homer,  I  aint  got  it  all  but 
I'se  got  half.  I  was  bringin' 
it  ober  ter  yo'."  Len's  hand 
came  forth  from  his  pocket 
holding  two  bright  silver 
quarters. 

"Hand  it  ober."    The  money 
exchanged  hands.  "How  come 
yo'  aint  got  it  all,  Len?" 
"jane-Ann  done  sneak  half,  Homer." 
"Humph.    Serve  yo'  all  right  for  havin' 
a  Jane- Ann.    Come  long  den!" 
"Where  at?" 

"To  yore  place,  ter  get  dat  udder  fo' 
bits  from  Jane- Ann." 

Lenix's  face  grew  sober.  His  right 
eye  squinted  shut  and  the  corner  of  his 
mouth  drooped.  "Lor,  how  yo'  do  joke, 
Homer." 
"No  joke.  Come  'long  I  tells  yo'." 
"Homer,  lis'en."  Len  placed  a  detain- 
ing hand  on  the  pulling  arm  and  half 
swung  the  yellow  man  about.  "Do  yo'  all 
know  what  you'se  plump  runnin'  inter  by 
goin'  ter  my  place,  now?" 

Fear  leaped  into  the  eyes  of  the  other. 
"Wha'  say?  What  am  I  runnin'  inter?" 
Lenix  drew  back  with  some  dignity.  "I 
don'  jes'  know,  after  all  I'se  done  fer  yo', 
Homer,  and  considerin'  the  manifestations 
yo'  hab  shown  in  appreciation  ob  it  all, 
I  don'  know  as  I  should  shield  yo'  from 
yo're  jest  deserts.  All  I  kin  tell 
yo'  is  dat  dar's  trouble  stalkin'  at  yore 
side  like  a  shadder.  Dar's  a  bony  hand 
hoverin'  ober  yo'  ready  ter  pluck  yo' 
deep!" 

HOMER'S  face  grew  grey.  The 
hands  fumbling  the  dust  from  his 
white  felt  hat  trembled.  He  tried  to 
glance  defiantly  at  Len,  but  his  eyes 
twisted  off  at  a  tangent. 
"Len,  who  all's  layin'  fer  me?  Tell  me!" 
There  was  no  bullying  in  the  voice  now. 
It  quaked.  "I  aint  done  nothin'  ter  no- 
body, I  tells  yo'." 
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Len  sighed.  It  was  beyond  all  human 
power  to  sink  home  conviction  in  a  mind 
such  as  Homer's,  the  sigh  said. 

"Len,  tell  me,  who's  got  it  in  fer  me?" 
Homer's  voice  was  pleading  now.  The 
sweat  stood  out  on  his  face  in  great  beads. 
Apprehension,  fear  of  the  unknown, 
which  has  been  the  witch  to  ride  down  the 
souls  of  all  negroes  ever  since  they  were 
drafted  from  the  African  soil,  was  clutch- 
ing hard  at  Homer's  at  this  instant. 

"Better  sneak  back  home  right  now, 
Homer,  while  yo'  got  good  sneakin'." 
Lenix  stood  up  and  straightened  his  tie 
which  had  become  disarranged  in  his 
hastv  toilet  of  the  early  morning. 

"Why  fer?" 

"Cause  it's  better  to  carry  yo'  own  head 
home  on  yo'  shoulders  now,  den  fer  yo'  all 
to  be  carried  home  a  little  later  wifout  it, 
aint  it?" 

"Whoall  want's  my  head?  Tell  me, 
Len." 

"No,  I  done  tole  yo'  too  much  already." 

"I'm  yore  good  fre'n',  Len.  Yo'  all 
know  dat,  don't  yo'?" 

Len  pondered  while  he  brushed  one 
dusty  foot  with  its  mate.  "Dat  all  jest 
depends,"  he  said  slowly.  "Maybe  yo'  all 
call  it  fren'ship  to  sell  me  a  mongrel  pup 
fer  a  dollar  af'er  yo'  all  has  been  ordered 
by  Jedge  McDool  ter  make  way  wif  him 
kase  he  was  a  menace  to  society  and 
chickuns.  Maybe  yo'  calls  dat  fren-ship, 
Homer;  I  doesn't,  dat's  all.' 

Homer  stood  with  bowed  head,  shuffling 
from  one  foot  to  the  other.  "I  done  tole 
yo'  he's  kill  chickuns,  Len,"  he  muttered. 
"I  didn't  deceive  yo'  none,  'cept  I  didn' 
tell  yo'  I  was  ordered  ter  kill  him." 

"Well,  dats  yore  lookout.  I'se  paid  yo' 
fer  him,  le'stwise  part." 

"Len,  I  tell  yo'  what  I  do.  Yo'  jes'  tell 
me  who's  layin'  fer  me,  an  I  gib  yo'  back 
yore  fo'  bits." 

Homer's  gold  tooth  glimmered  like  the 
light  of  promise.  His  whole  manner  be- 
spoke affability  and  good  temper.  But 
the  sweat  stood  out  like  transparent  dew- 
berries on  his  shining  dome.  The  whites 
of  his  eyes  showed,  as  he  watched  Lenix 
for  signs. 

Len  shook  his  head.  "Homer,  I  reckon 
I  can't  take  back  dat  money.  On  de  udder 
han'  I'se  mighty  glad  I  paid  it  ter  yo'  all. 
I  was  'fraid  you'd  refuse  to  'cept  it." 

He  paused  and  let  his  melancholy  eyes 
rest  on  the  startled  ones  of  the  other. 
"It  make  me  safe,  yo'  see,  Homer?" 

"What  yo'  mean,  makes  yo'  safe?"  The 
question  came  like  a  pistol  shot,  pungent 
with  suspicion,  wispy  with  fear.  "What 
yo'  mean,  Len?" 

"I  knows  what  I  mean,  and  dat's  ennuf 
fer  me.  So  long,  Homer."  Len  gave  an- 
other twist  to  his  tie  and  took  a  step  or 
two  up  street.  "Yo'  better  sneak  back 
home  now,  Homer,"  he  admonished  over 
his  shoulder.  "Yo'  treated  me  dirt  mean, 
but  I  don'  hole  out  no  gredge.  If  anythin' 
do  happen,  Homer,  I'll  see  yore  remains 
get  decent  repose.     So  long." 

Len  shuffled  off,  humming: 

"Oh,  take  me  on  de  steamboat, 

Down  on  de  ole  Miss-iss-ipp-I: 

Oh,  ." 

"Len,  Oh  Len." 

T_TE  turned  slowly,  a  frown  on  his  brow. 
1  -1  Homer  came  panting  up  to  him.  In 
one  hand  he  held  a  dirty  canvas  sack, 
which  as  he  tossed  it  aloft,  gave  forth  a 
cheerful,  jingling  sound. 

"Len,  kin  I  all  buy  dat  houn'  pup  back 
from  yo'?" 

Len  considered,  "Yo'  kin,  but  I  reckon 
yo'  won't,  Homer." 

"Fer  why,  I  won't?" 

"Kase  I  would  jest  naturally  hab  ter 


tack  on  a  little  sumfin'  fer  med'cine  and 
extries  dat  pup  cos'  me,  Homer,  and  yo' 
wouldn't  pay  it.  Anyhow,"  he  added, 
dolefully,  "fer  why  should  I  stan'  'tween 
yo'  and  de  law  and  in  all  probability 
a  load  ob  buckshot." 

"Len,  will  free  dollars  took  dat 
Orinoco?" 

"Now  look  yo'  hyar,  Homer."  Len  put 
his  two  hands  on  the  yellow  man's  shoul- 
ders, and  his  sad  eyes  probed  his  soul. 
"I'd  like  exceedingly  to  help  yo'  outin'  dis 
scrape  yore  penurious  soul  has  done  drag- 
ged yo'  inter,  but  I  don't  feel  like  goin' 
up  strong  agin'  de  law  and  Jedge  McDool. 
No,  not  no  more.  I'se  had  ennuf  of  de  law 
an'  Jedge  McDool." 

Homer  stood,  the  picture  of  desolation. 
His  soul  had  slumped  so  low  that  it  had 
dragged  his  shoulders  into  a  melancholy 
droop  after  it,  it  seemed.  All  his  bravado 
had  vanished.  A  great  and  nameless 
terror  was  sitting  upon  him,  taloning  into 
his  spirit  and  gloating  on  his  downfall. 

"Len,  tole  me.  Does  Jane-Ann  harbour 
ill-feelin'  ober  dis  ter  dat  extent?"  he 
whispered  huskily. 

"Yo'  knows  Jane-Ann,"  answered  Len, 
with  finality. 

"An'  she  done  t'ink  I  played  yo'  so  low 
down  a  trick  dat  she  load  dat  long  musket; 
am  dat  so,  Len?" 

"Homer,  I  aint  sayin'.     All  I  say  is,  yo' 


knows  Jane-Ann  and  yo'  knows  dat 
musket.  I  done  tell  yo'  tell  yo'  tar  keep 
low,  and  now  I'm  frue." 

"Oh,  Len."  Homer's  voice  was  a  wail 
now.  "Oh,  Len,  fer  why  should  I  meet  up 
wif  all  dis  hyar  trouble !  Look  yo',  Len,  ef 
I  gib  yo'  f o'  dollars  for  dat  pup  and  promise 
ter  make  way  wif  him  right  away,  will 
Jane-Ann  be  satisfied  d'ye  t'ink?" 

Len  considered.  "Look  hyar,  Homer," 
he  said  at  length,  "I  do  dis  fer  yo',  an 
likely  I  regret  doin'  it;  but  I'll  do  it.  I'll 
sell  yo'  back  dat  pup  fer  fo'  dollars.  Dat's 
all  right  so  far.  But  den,  der's  dis  hyar 
ter  consider.  Jane-Ann  she  come  ter  jest 
naturally  lub  dat  pup  and  won't  part  wif 
him  nohow.  She  all  is  willin'  ter  shoot 
yore  head  off  fer  foolin'  wif  de  law  and 
fleecin'  me,  but  she  won't  ebber  gib  dat 
pup  up!    Aint  dat  jes  like  a  woman?" 

"I  don'  know,  nebber  had  no  woman  and 
don'  want  no  woman.  What  den  is  bes' 
ter  do,  Len?" 

LEN  felt  in  a  pocket  and  drew  out  a 
little  bag  of  fine-cut.  He  placed  a 
generous  wad  of  the  tobacco  in  the  pouch 
of  his  cheek,  spat  thoughtfully  on  the  side- 
walk, and  scratched  his  head. 
"Homer,  gib  me  dat  fo'  dollars." 
Homer,  hope  in  his  eyes,  passed  sixteen 
shining  quarters  over  with  trembling 
hands. 


"Dat  ain't  no  way  to  qualify  my  fcelin'a  at 


"Now  den,  de  pup  am  yourn  ag'in." 

"Yes,  Len." 

"Now  den,  yo'  all  gib  me  back  dat  pup, 
ftr  nutlini'.  Dat's  makin'  'way  wif  him, 
wifout  gain,  see?" 

"Yes,  Len,  he's  yourn." 

"All  right.  Now  I'll  gib  him  ter  Jane- 
Ann.  She  do  Judge  McDool's  washin'. 
Ole  Jedge  think  powerful  lot  ob  her.  She 
say  ter  Jedge.  'Jedge,  I  done  got  dat  dear 
little  pup  from  Homer  Hudson.  I  save 
him  when  Homer  is  drownin'  him  in  riber. 
I  fish  him  out  and  take  him  home.  Yo'  all 
don'  min'  me  akeepin'  dat  pup?'  An'  de 
ole  Jedge  he'll  say.  'Jane-Ann,  yo'  go 
right  'long  keepin'  dat  pup.'  And  likely 
he  prib  her  two  bits  to  buy  Orinoco  a  col- 
lar.   Dats  how  we  fix  it,  Homer?" 

Homer's  shoulders  squared  themselves 
and  his  gold  tooth  showed  in  a  smile  of 
understanding. 

"Len,  yo'  all  got  a  great  head  on  yore 
shoulders,"  he  said  admiringly. 

"Which,  seein's  it's  kept  yore  head  on 
yourn,  yo'  might  well  say  so,"  agreed 
Len,  as  he  shook  hands  on  the  bargain. 

"And  Len,  'bout  dat  musket,  now?" 
Homer  paused  in  his  get-away  to  falter 
this  last  question. 

Len  smiled  broadly.  "Sho,  don't  yo' 
gib  yo'self  no  uneasiness  'bout  dat  musket, 
Homer.    I  done  sole  it  day  'fore  yestiddy." 


M  ACI.KA  \'S    .M  AGAZINE 

/"""LEAVING  the  broadening  sun-rays  on 
*-*  the  gladsome  June  morning  as  gently 
and  silently  as  a  joy-seeking  swallow, 
Lenix  Ballister  pursued  his  way  through 
the  district  allotted  the  colored  population 
of  Chatville.  Here  and  there  a  twisting 
spiral  of  smoke  proclaimed  the  inhabi- 
tants of  some  of  the  whitewashed  houses 
stirring;  occasionally  a  smell  of  frying 
bacon  and  "taters"  drifted  from  open 
doorway  to  assail  his  nostrils.  But  no 
human  soul  was  visible. 

No  longer  he  walked  with  that— I'se 
vomin'  don'  know  where — I'se  comin',  I 
don'  care  shuffle.  A  new  dignity  had 
settled  upon  him,  straightening  the  droop 
m  his  shoulders  and  the  kink  in  his  neck 
sj  that  his  face  looked  out  and  challenged 
the  world.  His  bearing  was  the  bearing 
of  a  conqueror.  No  longer  he  hummed 
the  song,  "Down  on  de  Miss-iss-ipp-I." 
Deep  in  a  remote  corner  of  his  glad  soul 
was  the  echo  of  the  refrain,  throbbing  at 
neutral,  to  be  levered  into  action  when 
needed;  but  it  was  not  a  time  for  song, 
or  sach  lighter,  trivial  things  of  life.  It 
was  the  hour  of  realization,  realization  of 
achievement,  of  conquest. 

What  Lenix  had  succeeded  in  achieving 
that  morning  meant  not  only  new  laurels 
for  hh  crown,  but  a  wealth  of  four  dollars 
in  quarters,  and  the  knowledge  that  his 
power  to  cope  with  a  difficult  situation  was 
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dis  time.     I'se  cold  and  murderous,  I  is!' 


greater  than  even  he  himself  had  sup- 
posed 

This  realization  made  him  giddy.  His 
superstitious  nature  prompted  him  to  ac- 
cord his  success  to  luck  largely.  But 
this  his  pride  and  conceit  forbade;  accord- 
ingly a  compromise  was  affected,  diplom- 
acy and  luck  sharing  fifty-fifty. 

It  looked  like  the  beginning  of  a  perfect 
day.  Lenix  conned  the  events  just 
transpired  over,  as  he  skirted  the  cabin  of 
Holdaway,  foreman  of  the  Brady  stave- 
mill,  for  fear  that  alert  negro  might  spy 
him  and  want  to  know  why  he  was  shyin' 
away  from  his  work  of  cutting  barrel- 
-  staves.  This  was  no  moment  for  volplan- 
ing down  to  earth  and  effecting  a  difficult 
and  what  might  be  a  disastrous  landing; 
no  time  for  the  discussion  of  sordid  and 
earthly  things.  It  was  a  free  country 
a  word  brimful  of  life,  and  color  and 
promise. 

LJAVING  safely  side-stepped  inquiry 
from  boss  Holdaway,  Lenix  dived  into 
a  weed-grown,  vacant  lot  and  scratched 
about  among  a  pile  of  apple-boughs.  He 
straightened  up  at  last  and  his  long  black 
face  cracked  in  a  grin  of  joy.  He  put  the 
can  of  worms  in  his  pocket  and  the  cat- 
fish line  in  the  bosom  of  his  flannel  shirt 
Then  he  continued  across  the  lot  and 
finally  emerged  on  the  sloping  bank  of  the 
nver. 

Day  broadened.  A  blossom-scented 
breeze  sprang  up,  gathering  spicy  freight 
in  its  swooping  flight  across  grassy  val- 
leys and  banks  strewn  with  wild  clover, 
to  speed  onwards  towards  the  city  where 
tall  smoke-stacks  were  belching  forth 
volumes  of  sooty  cloud  and  ribbons  of 
white  steam  were  shooting  heavenward  to 
the  sound  of  seven  o'clock  whistles. 

And,  just  as  Lenix  had  skirted  the  vigi- 
lant boss,  Holdaway,  so  the  vagrant  breeze 
skirted  this  pile  of  jargon  and  smoke  and 
twisted  outward  and  on,  over  wild,  free 
fields  and  woods,  to  drift  back  again,  tired 
and  drunk  with  the  sweets  of  life,  to  a 
shady  pocket  in  the  river  valley,  there  to 
sigh  to  rest  on  a  shiny-faced  angular 
negro,  stretched  at  full  length  on  the 
mossy  bank. 

So  does  like  seek  like.  Lenix,  stretched 
in  an  attitude  which  was  the  very  essence 
of  contentment,  fish-line  knotted  about  his 
ankle,  long  arms  linked  behind  his  head 
may  have  lacked  the  wild  valley-wind's 
sweetness,  but  he  possessed  its  love  of 
freedom  and  hatred  of  smoke,  din  and  jar. 
And  so,  comrades  with  but  a  single  pur- 
pose, they  fell  asleep  together. 

"AlIS'  BALLISTER,  what  all  happen 

1'i  ter  Len?" 

The  portly  woman  bending  above  the 
wash-tub  raised  a  sweat-streaked  face 
from  above  foaming  suds  at  the  question, 
and  her  rolling  eyes  fastened  on  the  man 
leaning  over  the  picket  fence. 

"What  yo'  all  mean,  what  happen  ter 
him?  Aint  he  at  de  mill,  Mister  Holda- 
way?" 

"No,  aint  bin  dar  dis  mornin'.  Thout 
maybe  he  was  sick."  Holdaway's  black 
hands  gave  the  staunch  fence  a  twist  as 
though  desirous  of  proving  its  strength 
against  a  sudden  onslaught.  Jane-Ann 
was  noted  for  her  disposition  to  act  first 
and  think  afterward,  and  the  one  closest 
to  her  usually  got  the  benefit  of  her 
actions. 

"Well,"  she  said  at  length,  as  she  wiped 
the  suds  from  her  arms  and  proceeded  to 
roll  down  her  sleeves.  "He  aint  sick;  not 
yit.  But  he's  goin'  ter  be,  when  I  cotches 
him." 

"Whare  am  he  at,  d'ye  s'pose.  Mis' 
Ballister?" 

Continued  on  page  80 


Pocketing  Our  Imperial  Pride 

To  Insure  Future  World  Peace 
By  H.  G.  Wells 
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IF  THIS  phrase,  "the  League  of 
Free    Nations,"    is    to    signify 
anything  more  than  a  rhetorical 
flourish,  then  certain  consequences 
follow  that  have  to  be  faced  now. 
No  man  can  join  a  partnership  and 
remain  an  absolutely  free  man.  You 
cannot  bind  yourself  to  do  this  and 
not  to  do  that  and  to  consult  and  act 
with    your    associates    in    certain 
eventualities    without    a    loss    of    your 
sovereign    freedom.      People    in     Great 
Britain  and  in  France  do  not  seem  to  be 
sitting  up   manfully  to  these  necessary 
propositions. 

If  this  League  of  Free  Nations  is 
really  to  be  an  effectual  thing  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  world  it 
must  possess  power  and  exercise  power, 
powers  must  be  delegated  to  it.  Other- 
wise it  will  only  help,  with  all  other  half- 
hearted good  resolutions,  to  pave  the  road 
of  mankind  to  hell.  Nothing  in  all  the 
world  so  strengthens  evil  as  the  half- 
hearted attempts  of  good  to  make  good. 

It  scarcely  needs  repeating  here — it  has 
been  so  generally  said — that  no  League  of 
Free  Nations  can  hope  to  keep  the  peace 
unless  every  member  of  it  is  indeed  a  free 
member,  represented  by  duly  elected  per- 
sons. Nobody  of  course  asks  to  "dictate 
the  internal  government"  of  any  country 
to  that  country.  If  Germans  for  instance 
like  to  wallow  in  absolutism  after  the  war 
they  can  do  so.  But  if  they  or  any  other 
peoples  wish  to  take  part  in  a  permanent 
League  of  Free  Nations  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  insist  that  so  far  as  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  council  go  they  must  be 
duly  elected  under  conditions  that  are  by 
the  standards  of  the  general  league  satis- 
factorily democratic.  That  seems  to  be 
only  the  common  sense  of  the  matter. 

A  ND  now  let  us  consider  what  are  the 
•'*  powers  that  must  be  delegated  to  this 
proposed  council  of  a  League  of  Free 
Nations,  if  that  is  really  effectually  to 

prevent  war  and  to  organize  and  establish  and   make  peace 
permanent  in  the  world. 

Firstly,  then,  it  must  be  able  to  adjudicate  upon  all  inter- 
national disputes  whatever.  Its  first  function  must  clearly  be 
that.  Before  a  war  can  break  out  there  must  be  the  possibility 
of  a  world  decision  upon  its  rights  and  wrongs.  The  League, 
therefore,  will  have  to  maintain  as  its  primary  function  a 
Supreme  Court,  whose  decisions  will  be  final,  before  which  every 
sovereign  power  may  appear  as  plaintiff  against  any  other 
sovereign  power  or  group  of  powers.  The  plea,  I  take  it,  will 
always  bo  upon  the  line  that  the  defendant  power  or  powers 
is  engaged  in  proceedings  "calculated  to  lead  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace,"  and  calling  upon  the  League  for  an  injunction  against 
such  proceedings.  I  suppose  the  proceedings  that  can  be  brought 
into  court  in  this  way  fall  under  such  headings  as  these  that 
follow:  restraint  of  trade  by  injurious  tariffs  or  such  like  differ- 
entiations, or  by  interference  with  through  traffic,  improper 
treatment  of  the  subjects  or  their  property  (here  I  put  a  query) 


of  the  plaintive  nation  in  the  defendant 
state,  aggressive  military  or  naval  pre- 
paration, disorder  spreading  over  the 
frontier,  trespass  (as  for  instance  by 
airships)  propaganda  of  disorder, 
espionage,  permitting  the  organiza- 
tion of  injurious  activities  such  as 
raids  or  piracy.  Clearly  all  such 
actions  must  come  within  the  pur- 
view of  any  world-supreme  court 
organized  to  prevent  war. 

But  in  addition  there  is  a  more 
doubtful  and  delicate  class  of  case, 
arising  out  of  the  discontent  of  patches  of 
one  race  or  religion  in  the  Dominions  of 
another.  How  far  may  the  supreme  court 
of  the  world  attend  to  grievances  between 
subject  and  sovereign?  Such  cases  are 
highly  probable,  and  no  large  vague 
propositions  about  the  "self-determina- 
tion" of  peoples  can  meet  all  the  cases. 
In  Macedonia  for  instance  there  is  a 
jumble  of  Albanian,  Serbian,  Bulgarian, 
Greek  and  Rumanian  villages  always 
jostling  one  another  and  maintaining  an 
intense  irritation  between  the  kindred  na- 
tions at  hand.  Quite  a  large  number  of 
areas  and  cities  in  the  world,  it  has  to 
be  remembered,  are  not  homogeneous  at 
all.  Will  the  great  nations  of  the  world 
have  the  self-abnegation  to  permit  a 
scattered  subject  population  to  appeal 
against  the  treatment  of  its  ruling  power 
to  the  Supreme  Court?  This  it  seems  to 
me,  is  a  much  more  serious  interference 
with  sovereignty.  Could  a  Greek  village 
in  Bulgarian  Macedonia  plead  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  League  of  Free 
Nations?  Could  the  Armenians  in  Con- 
stantinople, or  the  Jews  in  Roumania,  or 
the  Poles  in  West  Prussia,  or  the  negroes 
in  Gergia  or  the  natives  in  the  Transvaal 
make  such  an  appeal?  Personally  I 
should  like  to  see  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  extend  as  far  as  this.  I  do 
not  see  how  we  can  possibly  prevent  a 
kindred  nation  pleading  for  the  scattered 
people  of  its  own  race  and  culture,  or  any 
nation  presenting  a  case  on  behalf  of  some  otherwise  unrepre- 
sented people,  the  United  States  for  example  presenting  a  case 
on  behalf  of  the  Armenians.  But  I  doubt  if  many  people  have 
made  up  their  minds  yet  to  see  the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  League  of  Nations  go  so  far  as  this.  I  doubt  if,  to  begin 
with,  it  will  be  possible  to  provide  for  all  such  particular  cases. 
I  would  like  to  see  it  done,  but  I  doubt  if  the  majority  of  the 
sovereign  peoples  concerned  will  reconcile  their  national  pride 
with  the  idea,  at  least  so  far  as  their  own  subject  populations  go. 
Here  you  see  I  do  no  more  than  ask  a  question.  It  is  a  difficult 
one,  and  it  has  to  be  answered  before  we  can  see  our  way  clear 
to  the  League  of  Free  Nations. 

But  the  Supreme  Court,  whether  it  is  to  have  the  wider  or 
the  narrower  scope  here  suggested,  would  be  merely  the 
central  function  of  the  League  of  Free  Nations.  Behind  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  must  lie  power.  And  here  come 
fresh  difficulties  for  patriotic  digestions.  The  armies  and 
navies  of  the  world  must  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  League  of 
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Freo  Nations,  and  that  opens  up  a  new  large  area  of  delegated 
authority.  The  first  impulse  of  any  power  disposed  to  challenge 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  will  be,  of  course,  to  arm, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  League  of  Free  Nations 
can  exercise  any  practical  authority  unless  it  has  power  to 
restrain  such  armament.  The  League  of  Free  Nations  must  in 
fact,  if  it  is  to  be  a  working  reality,  have  power  to  define  and 
limit  the  military  and  naval  and  aerial  equipment  of  every 
country  in  the  world.  This  means  something  more  than  a 
restriction  of  state  forces.  It  must  have  power  and  freedom  to 
investigate  the  military  and  naval  and  aerial  establishments 
of  all  its  constituent  powers.  It  must  also  have  effective  control 
over  every  armament  industry.  Its  powers  must  extend  even 
to  a  restraint  upon  that  belligerent  propaganda  which  is  th< 
natural  advertisement  campaign  of  every  armament  industry. 
It  must  have  power,  for  example,  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
proprietorship  of  newspapers  by  armament  interests.  Dis- 
armament is  in  fact  a  necessary  function  of  any  League  of  Free 
Nations.  The  very  existence  of  the  League  presupposes  that  it 
and  it  alone  is  to  exercise  military  force.  Any  other  belli- 
gerency becomes  rebellion,  and  any  other  arming  a  threat  of 
rebellion,  in  a  world  League  of  Free  Nations. 

But  here  again  has  the  general 
mind   thought  out  all   that  is   in- 
volved in  this  proposition?    In  all 
the  great  belligerent  countries  the 
armament  industries  are  now  huge 
interests   with    enormous   powers. 
Krupp's     business     alone     is     as 
powerful  a  thing  in  Germany  as 
the   crown.     In    every   country   a 
heavily  subsidized  press  will  fight 
desperately  against  giving  powers 
so  extensive  and  thorough   to  an 
international  body.    So  long  as  the 
League  of  Free  Nations  remains  a 
project  in  the  air,  without  body  or 
parts,  the  big  armament  interests 
will  sneer  at  it  gently  as  "Uto- 
pian" and  go  their  ways.    So  soon 
as  it  takes  on  the  shape  its  general 
proposition  makes  logically  neces- 
sary,   they    will    begin     to     take 
fright.     Then  it  is  we  shall  hear 
the  drum  patriotic  loud  in  defence 
of  the  human  blood  trade.    Are  we 
to  hand  over  these  most  intimate 
affairs  of  ours,  we  shall  be  asked, 
to  "a  lot  of  foreigners?"    Among 
these   "foreigners"   whose   malig- 
nant strangeness  will  be  appealed 
to  to  terrify  the  patriotic  souls  of 
the  British    will  be  the  "Ameri- 
cans."    Are  we  men  of  English 
blood  and  tradition  to  see  our  af- 
fairs controlled  by  such  "foreign- 
ers" as  Wilson,  Lincoln,  Webster 
and     Washington?       Perish     the 
thought!     And  so  on  and  so  on. 
Krupp's  agents  and  the  agents  of 
the  kindred  firms  in  Great  Britain 
and  France  will  also  be  very  busy 
-with  the  national  pride  of  France. 
But  whether  they  spend  their 
power   in   killing  or  in  educating 
and  creating,  whether  they  are  in 
conflict    or    accord,    France,    Ger- 
many, though  we  may  not  like  to 
think  so,  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  communities,   Italy,  Ja- 
pan,  Russia,   China   are  going  to 
dominate    each    other's    destinies 
and  the  whole  future  of  mankind. 
To  refuse  to  bring  our  affairs  into 
a  common  council  does  not  make 
us  independent  of  foreigners.     It 
makes   us    more    dependent   upon 
them  as  a  very  little  reflection  will 
show. 


I  am  suggesting  here  that  the  League  of  Free  Nations  shall 
practically  control  the  army,  navy,  air  forces,  and  armament 
industry  of  every  nation  in  the  world.  What  is  the  alternative? 
To  do  as  you  please  in  these  matters;  Not  at  all;  the  alternative 
is  that  any  malignant  country  will  be  free  to  force  upon  all  the 
rest  just  the  maximum  amount  of  armament  it  chooses  to  adopt. 
Since  1871  France,  we  say,  has  been  "free"  in  military  matters. 
The  truth  is  she  has  been  the  bond  slave  of  Germany,  bound  to 
watch  Germany  as  a  slave  watches  a  master,  bound  to  launch 
submarine  for  submarine  and  cast  gun  for  gun,  to  sweep  all  her 
youth  into  her  army,  to  subdue  her  trade,  her  literature,  her 
education,  her  whole  life  to  the  necessity  of  preparations  im- 
posed upon  her  by  her  drill-master  over  the  Rhine.  Whenever 
Germany  has  seen  fit  to  hector,  France  has  had  to  spring  to 
arms.  And  Michael  too  has  been  a  slave  to  his  imperial  master 
for  the  self-same  reason,  for  the  reason  that  Germany  and 
France  were  both  so  proudly  sovereign  and  independent.  And 
so  long  as  patriotic  cant  can  keep  the  common  man  jealous  of 
any  international  control  over  his  belligerent  possibilities,  so 
long  will  he  be  the  helpless  slave  of  the  foreign  threat,  and 
"Peace"  a  mere  name  for  the  resting  phase  between  wars. 

DUT  power  over  the  military  re- 
iJ  sources  of  the  world  is  by  no 
means  the  limit  of  the  necessary 
powers  of  an  effective  League  of 
Free    Nations.      There    are    still 
more  indigestible  implications  in 
the  idea,  and  since  they  have  got 
to  be  digested  sooner  or  later,  if 
civilization  is  not  to  collapse,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
begin  to  bite  upon  them  now.     I 
was  much  interested  in  the  alleged 
proposal  of  the  German  Chancellor 
that  we  should  give  up   (presum- 
ably    to     Germany)      Gibraltar, 
Malta,    Egypt,    and    suchlike   key 
possessions.  That  seemed  to  excite 
our  press  and  several  of  our  poli- 
ticians   extremely.      I    read    his 
speech  very  carefully,  and  he  did 
not  propose  anything  of  the  sort. 
He    was   defending    the    idea    of 
sticking  in  Belgium  and  Lorraine 
because  of  the  strategic  import- 
ance of  those  regions  to  Germany, 
and  he  was  arguing  that  before  we 
English  got  into  such  a  feverish 
state   of  indignation   about  that, 
we  should  ask  ourselves  what  we 
were  doing  in  Gibraltar,  etc.,  etc. 
We  English  are  so  persuaded  of 
the  purity  and  unselfishness  with 
which  we  discharge  our  imperial 
responsibilities,  we  know   so  cer- 
tainly that  all  our  subject  nations 
call  us  blessed,  that  it  is  a  little 
difficult  for  us  to  see  just  how  it 
looks   to    an    outside    intelligence 
that  we  are,  for  example,  so  deep- 
ly rooted  in  Egypt.     The  German 
idea  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
again  is  a  quite  selfish  and  aggres- 
sive idea  as  Lord  Robert  Cecil  has 
explained ;  they  want  to  set  up  all 
over  the  earth  coaling  stations  and 
strategic  points   after  the  fashion 
of  ours.    Well,  they  argue,  we  are 
only  trying  to  do  what  you  British 
have  done.    If  they  say  we  are  not 
to  do  so — because  it  is  aggression' 
and  so  on  and  so  on — is  not  the 
time   ripe   for   you   to   reconsider 
your  own  position? 

At  the  risk  of  rousing  much 
patriotic  wrath,  I  must  admit  that 
I  think  we  have  to  reconsider  our 
position.    Our  argument  is  that  in 


Editor's  Note.  —  Mr.  Wells  here  con- 
tinues his  discussion  of  the  sacrifices 
which  the  nations  will  have  to  make  if 
an  effective  league  is  to  be  formed-— 
effective  to  the  stage  of  preventing 
future  wars.  The  thought  he  puts  for- 
ward, that  it  may  be  necessary  for  us 
ultimately  to  relinquish  some  at  least  of 
our  colonial  possessions,  is  not  a  palat- 
able one,  but  it  is  a  proposition  that 
must  come  up  and,  therefore,  must  be 
considered  sooner  or  later.  Mr.  Wells  is 
presenting  the  various  problems  in  order 
that  British  thought  may  be  turned 
to  an  immediate  consideration  of  them. 
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India,      Egypt, 
Africa    and    else- 
where,  we    stand 
for  order  and 
civilization,      w  e 
are    the    trustees 
of    freedom,    the 
agents   of  knowl- 
edge    and     effici- 
ency.     On    the 
whole  the  record 
of    British    rule    is    a 
pretty     respectable 
one;  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  our  record.   Never- 
theless    the     case     is 
altering. 

It  is  quite  justifiable 
for  us,  no  doubt,  if  we 
do  really  play  the  part 
of  honest  trustees,  to 
remain  in  Egypt  and 
in  India  under  existing 

conditions;  it  is  even  possible  as  things  are  for  us  to  glance  at 
the  helplessness  of  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia,  in- 
capable of  self-government,  politically  new-born  infants,  crying 
out  for  trustees.  But  our  case,  our  only  justifiable  case,  was 
and  is  that  we  were  and  are  trustees  because  there  was  no  better 
trustee  possible.  And  the  creation  of  a  council  of  a  League  of 
Free  Nations  will  be  like  the  creation  of  a  public  trustee  for 
the  world.  The  creation  of  a  League  of  Free  Nations  is  the 
creation  of  an  authority  that  may  legitimately  call  upon  existing 
empires  to  give  an  account  of  their  stewardship.  It  comes  to 
that.     For  an  unchecked  fragmentary  control  it  substitutes  a 


general  authority. 
This  League  must 
necessarily     alter 
the  whole  problem 
therefore    of    the 
tutelage     of     the 
politically   imma- 
ture nations,  the 
control    of    the 
tropics,    and    the 
distribution       o  f 
staple  products  in  the 
world.     It  will  knock 
away     every     excuse 
which  can  be  made  for 
dominion  over  "subject 
peoples." 

nPHE  plain  truth  is 
that  the  Leaeue  of 
Free  Nations,  if  it  is 
to  be  a  reality,  must  do 
no  less  than  supersede 
empire  altogether;  it  must  end  not  only  this  new  German  im- 
perialism which  is  struggling  so  savagely  and  powerfully  to  pos- 
sess the  earth,  but  British  imperialism  and  French  imperialism 
which  do  now  so  largely  and  inaggressively  possess  it.  And  more- 
over this  idea  queries  the  adjective  of  Belgian,  Portuguese, 
French  and  British  Central  Africa  alike  just  as  emphatically  as 
it  queries  "German."  Are  these  incompatibilities  understood? 
Until  people  have  faced  the  clear  antagonism  that  exists  be- 
tween imperialism  and  internationalism,  they  have  not  begun  to 
suspect  the  real  significance  of  this  project  of  the  League  of 
Free  Nations. 
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C4£~>  HALL  I  call  the  car,  sir?"  asked 
^^  the  solicitous-eyed  Benson,  covert- 
\<_S  ly  watching  me  as  I  made  ready 
for  the  street. 

"No,"  was  my  studiously  detached  re- 
tort, "I  intend  to  walk." 

"Latreille  was  asking,  sir,  if  you  would 
care  to  have  the  car  laid  up." 

The  significance  of  that  bland  sugges- 
tion did  not  escape  me.  And  it  did  not 
add  to  my  serenity  of  mind. 

"Just  what  business  is  that  of 
Latreille's?"  I  demanded,  with  a  prickle 
of  irritation.  My  patient-eyed  old  butler 
averted  his  glance,  with  a  sigh  which  he 
didn't  seem  quite  able  to  control. 

"And  at  the  end  of  the  month,"  I  went 
on,  "I  intend  to  discharge  that  man.  I'm 
tired  of  his  insolences." 

"Yes,  sir,"  Benson  softly  yet  fervently 
agreed. 

My  nerves  were  on  edge,  I  knew,  but  I 
wasn't  looking  for  sympathy  from  my 
hired  help.  And  when  I  swung  the  door 
shut  behind  me  I  am  afraid  it  was  a  move- 
ment far  from  noiseless. 

I  was  glad  to  get  out  into  the  open,  glad 
to  get  away  from  old  Benson's  commis- 
serative  eyes,  and  have  space  about  me, 
and  cool  air  to  breathe,  and  uncounted 
miles  of  pavement  to  weary  my  legs  on. 

T  NOTICED,  as  I  turned  into  Fifth 
1  Avenue,  that  the  moving  finger  of  light 
on  the  Metropolitan  clock-dial  pointed  to 


an  hour  pass  midnight.  So  I  veered  about 
that  delta  of  idleness,  where  the  noontide 
turbulence  of  Broadway  empties  its 
driftwood  into  the  quietness  of  the  square, 
and  pursued  my  way  up  the  avenue. 
No  one  can  claim  to  know  New  York 


Editor's  Note. — This  is  the  fourth 
story  in  the  series  that  Mr.  Stringer 
has  written  for  MacLean'S — the 
divers  strange  adventures  which 
befell  one  Parley  Kempton  when 
the  latter,  sorely  troubled  by  sleep- 
lessness, ventured  forth  at  midnight 
along  the  highways  and  byways  of 
Manhattan.  Each  story  in  the 
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Stringer  could  conceive  and  tell. 
The  next  story  will  be  "The  Strange 
Adventure  of  the  Man  from  Medi- 
cine Hat,"  perhaps  the  best  so  far. 


who  does  not  know  its  avenues  in  those 
mystical  small  hours  that  fall  between  the 
revolving  street-sweeper  and  the  robin- 
call  of  the  first  morning  paper.  Fifth 
Avenue,  above  all  her  sisters,  then  lies 
as  though  tranquilized  by  death,  as  calm 
as  the  Coliseum  under  its  Italian  moon- 
light. She  seems,  under  the  stars,  both 
mediaevalized  and  spiritualized.  She 
speaks  then  in  an  intimate  whisper 
foreign  to  her  by  day,  veiling  her  earthlier 
loquacity  in  a  dreaming  wonder,  softening 
and  sweetening  like  a  woman  awaiting 
her  lover.  The  great  steel  shafts  enclosed 
in  their  white  marble  become  turrets 
crowned  with  mystery.  And  the  street- 
floor  itself,  as  clean  and  polished  as  a  ball- 
room, seems  to  undulate  off  into  outer 
kingdoms  of  romance.  An  occasional 
lonely  motor-car,  dipping  up  its  gentle 
slopes  like  a  ship  threading  a  narrow  sea- 
lane  buoyed  with  pearls  as  huge  as  pump- 
kins, only  accentuates  the  midnight  soli- 
tude. 

So  up  this  dustless  and  odorless  and 
transmuted  avenue  I  wandered,  as  pas- 
sively as  a  policeman  on  his  beat,  asking 
of  the  quietness  when  and  how  I  might 
capture  that  crown  of  weariness  known 
as  sleep. 

I  wandered  on,  mocked  at  by  a  thousand 
drawn  blinds,  taunted  by  a  thousand 
somnolently  closed  doors.  I  felt,  in  that 
city  of  rest,  as  homeless  as  a  prairie  wolf. 
The   very  smugness  of  those   veiled   and 
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lied  house-fronts  began  to  get  on 
my  nerves.  The  very  taciturnity  of  the 
great  silent  hostelries  irritated  me;  every- 
thing about  them  seemed  so  eloquent  of  an 
interregnum  of  rest,  of  relaxed  tension, 
of  invisible  reservoirs  of  life  being  softly 
and  secretly  filled. 

^T\ '.'['   is  I  came  to  the  open  width  of  the 
Plaza,  and  saw  the  wooded  gloom  of 
ral  Park  before  me,  I  experienced  an 
mger  feeling  of  disquiet.     There 
ned     something     repugnant     in     its 
autumnal    solitudes.      That    vague   agora- 
lia  peculiar  to  the  neurasthenic  made 
ong  for  the  contiguity  of  my  own  kind, 
however,  unco  f  me  and  my  Win- 

rig  they  might   remain.     I  found  my- 
almost  without  thought,  veering  off 
ward    into    one    of    the    eity's     side- 
its. 

■   along  this  lateral  valley  of  quiet- 
i   wandered  as  disconsolately  as  bo- 
What  impressed  me  was  the  mono- 
of  the  house-fronts  which  shouldered 
;  her,    block    by    block.      Each    front 
ed  of  the  same  Indiana  limestone,  of 
ame  dull  grey,  as  though,  indeed,  the 
whole  district    were    a    quarry    checker- 
boarded  by  eroding  cross-currents  out  of 
the  self-same  rock.     Each  tier  of  windows 
ed  backed  by  the  same  blinds,  each 
p  barricaded  by  the  same  door. 
I  stopped  and  looked  up,  wondering  if  be- 
hind those  neutral-tinted  walls  and  blinds 
were  lives  as  bald  and  monotonous  as  the 
materials  that  screened  them.    I  wondered 
if  an  environment  so  without  distinction 
would  not  actually  evolve  a  type  equally 
destitute  of  individuality. 

I  turned  where  I  stood,  and  was  about 
to  pass  diffidently  on,  when  one  of  the 
most  unexpected  things  that  can  come  to 
a  man  at  midnight  happened  to  me. 

OUT  of  a  clear  sky,  without  a  note  or 
movement  of  warning,  there  suddenly 
fell  at  my  feet  a  heavy  bundle. 

Where  it  came  from  I  had  no  means  of 
telling.  The  house  above  me  was  as  silent 
and  dark  as  a  tomb.  The  street  was  as 
empty  as  a  church.  Had  the  thing  been 
a  meteor  out  of  a  star-lit  sky,  or  a  wild- 
cat leaping  from  a  tree-branch,  it  could 
not  have  startled  me  more. 

I  stood  looking  at  it,  in  wonder,  as  it 
lay  beside  the  very  area-railing  on  which 
my  hand  had  rested.  Then  I  stepped  back 
and  leaned  in  over  this  railing  more  clearly 
to  inspect  the  mystery.  Whatever  it  was, 
it  had  fallen  with  amazingly  little  noise. 
There  was  no  open  window  to  explain  its 
source.  There  had  been  no  wind  to  blow 
it  from  an  upper-storey  sill.  There  was 
no  movement  to  show  that  its  loss  had 
been  a  thing  of  ponderable  import.  Yet 
there  it  lay,  a  mystery  which  only  the 
deep  hours  of  the  night,  when  the  more 
solemnly  imaginative  faculties  come  into 
play,  could  keep  from  being  ridiculous. 

I  stood  there  for  several  minutes 
blinking  down  at  it,  as  though  it  were  a 
furred  beast  skulking  in  a  corner.  Then 
sayed  a  movement  which,  if  not  above 
the  commonplace,  was  equally  related  to 
commonsense.  I.  stepped  in  through  the 
railing  and  picked  up  the  parcel.  I  turned 
it  over  several  times.  Then  I  sat  down 
on  the  stone  steps  and  deliberately  untied 
the  heavy  cord  that  baled  it  together. 

I  now  saw  why  I  had  thought  of  that 
falling  bundle  as  an  animal's  leap.  It 
was  completely  wrapped  up  in  what  I 
took  to  be  a  Russian  squirrel  motor-coat. 
The  tightly  tied  fur  had  padded  the 
parcel's  fall. 

Enclosed  in  that  silk-lined  garment  I 
found  a   smaller  bundle,   swather  about 


with  several 
lengths  of 
what  seemed  to 
be  Irish  point 
lace.  Inside 
this  again  were 
other  frag- 
ments of  lace- 
work.  Through 
these  I  thrust 
m  y  exploring 
fingers  with  all 
the  alert  curio- 
sity of  a  child 
investigating  a 
Christina 
cornucopia. 

There,  in  the 
heart     of     the 
parcel,  I  found 
a  c  o  1 1  e  c  t  i  on 
which      rather 
startled      m  e. 
The  first  thing 
I  examined  was 
a  chamois  bag 
filled  with  wo- 
men's rings,  a 
dozen  or  more 
of  them,  of  all 
kinds.     I  next 
drew      out      a 
Florentine 
repouse    hand- 
bag   set     with 
turquoises  and 
see  d-pear  Is, 
and     then     a 
moonstone 
necklace,  plain- 
ly   of    antique 
Roman     work- 
manship. Next 
came    a    black 
and     white 
Egyptian 
scarab,   and 
then,   of   all    things,    a 
snuff-box.     It  was  oval 
and    of   gold,   enameled 
•  li-in  with  a  pastoral 
scene     swarming     with 
plump    pink    c  u  p  i  d  s. 
Even  in  that  uncertain 
light     it     required     no 
second  glance  to  assure 
me  that  I  was  looking 
down    at    a    rare    and 
beautiful     specimen    of 
Louis  XV  jeweler's  art. 
Then     came     a     small 
photograph   in   an   oval 
gold    frame.      The    re- 
mainder  of   the    strange    collection 
made  up  of  odds  and  ends  of  jewelry  and 
''a  leather-covered  traveling-clock  stamped 
with  gilt  initials. 

I  did  not  take  the  time  to  look  more 
closely  over  this  odd  assortment  of  valu- 
ables, for  it  now  seemed  clear  that  I  had 
stumbled  on  something  as  disturbing  as  it 
was  unexpected.  The  only  explanation  of 
an  otherwise  inexplicable  situation  was 
that  a  house-breaker  was  busily  operat- 
ing somewhere  behind  the  grey-stone  wall 
which  I  faced. 

THE  house  behind  that  wall  seemed  to 
take  on  no  new  color  at  this  discovery. 
Its  inherent  sobriety,  its  very  rectangu- 
larity  of  outline,  appeared  a  contradiction 
of  any  claim  that  it  might  be  harboring  a 
figure  either  picturesque  or  picaresque.  It 
was  no  old  mansion  stained  with  time, 
dark  with  memories  and  tears.  It  carried 
no  atmosphere  of  romance,  no  suggestion 
of  old  and  great  adventures,  of  stately 
ways  and  noble  idlers,  of  intrigues  and 
unremembered  loves  and  hates,  of  silence 


With    one 
she    clung 
frame  of  th 


hand 
to  the 
e  door. 


ami  gloom  touched  with  the  deeper  elo- 
quence of  unrecorded  history.  It  was 
nothing  more  than  a  new  and  narrow  and 
extremely  modern  house,  in  the  very  heart 
of  a  modern  New  York,  simple  in  line  and 
as  obvious  in  architecture  as  the  ware- 
houses along  an  old-world  water-front,  as 
bare  of  heart  as  it  was  bald  of  face,  a 
symbol  of  shrill  materialities,  of  the  day 
of  utility.  It  could  no  more  have  been  a 
harbor  for  romance,  I  told  myself,  than 
the  stone  curb  in  front  of  it  could  be 
translated  into  a  mountain  precipice 
threaded  with  brigand  paths. 

Yet  I  went  slowly  up  those  unwelcoming 
stone  steps  with  the  bundle  under  my  arm. 
The  thief  at  work  inside  the  house,  I  as- 
sumed, had  simply  tied  the  heavier  part 
of  his  loot  together  and  dropped  it  from 
a  quietly  opened  window,  to  be  gathered 
as  quickly  up,  once  he  had  effected  his  es- 
cape to  the  street.  The  sudden  after- 
thought that  it  might  have  been  dropped 
for  a  confederate  caused  me  to  look  care- 
fully eastward  and  then  as  carefully  west- 
ward.   But  not  a  sign  of  life  met  my  gaze. 
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My  figure  standing  puzzled  before  that 
unknown  door  was  the  only  figure  in  the 
street. 

Heaven  only  knows  what  prompted  me 
to  reach  out  and  try  that  door.  It  was,  I 
suppose,  little  more  than  the  habit  of  a 
life-time,  the  almost  unconscious  habit  of 
turning  a  knob  when  one  finds  oneself  con- 
fronted by  a  door  that  is  closed.  The 
thing  that  sent  a  little  thrill  of  excite- 
ment through  my  body  was  that  the  knob 
turned  in  my  hand,  that  the  door  itself 
stood  unlocked. 

I  stooped  down  and  examined  this  lock 
as  best  I  could  in  the  uncertain  light.  I 
even  ran  a  caressing  finger  along  the  edge 
of  the  door.  There  was  no  evidence  that  it 
had  been  jimmied  open,  just  as  there  was 
nothing  to  show  that  the  lock  itself  did  not 
stand  intact  and  uninjured.  A  second  test 
of  the  knob,  however,  showed  me  that  the 
door  was  unmistakably  open. 

My  obvious  course,  at  such  a  time  would 
have  been  to  wait  for  a  patrolman  or  to 
slip  quietly  away  and  send  word  in  to 
police  headquarters.  But,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  no  man  is  wholly  sane  after 
midnight.  Subliminal  faculties,  ances- 
tral perversions,  dormant  and  wayward 
tendencies,  all  come  to  the  surface,  emerg- 
ing like  rats  about  a  sleeping  mansion. 
And  crowning  these,  again,  was  my  own 
neurasthenic  craving  for  activity,  my 
hunger  for  the  narcotizing  influence  of 
excitement. 

And  it  has  its  zest  of  novelty,  this  step- 
ping into  an  unknown  and  unlighted  house 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  That 
novelty  takes  on  a  razor-edge  when  you 
have  fairly  good  evidence  that  some  one 
who  has  no  business  there  has  already 
preceded  you  into  that  house. 

SO  as  I  stepped  inside  and  quietly  closed 
the  door  after  me,  I  moved  forward 
with  the  utmost  care.  Some  precaution- 
ary sixth  sense  told  me  the  place  was  not 
unoccupied.  Yet  the  darkness  that  sur- 
rounded me  was  absolute.  Not  a  sound 
or  movement  came  to  my  ears  as  I  stood 
there  listening,  minute  after  minute.  So 
I  crept  deeper  into  the  gloom. 

My  knowledge  of  that  sterotyped  class 
of  residence  provided  me  with  a  very  fair 
idea  of  where  the  stairway  ought  to  stand. 
Yet  it  took  much  prodding  and  groping 
and  pawing  about  before  I  came  to  it. 
One  flicker  of  a  match,  I  knew,  would 
have  revealed  the  whole  thing  to  me.  But 
to  strike  a  light,  under  the  circumstances, 
would  be  both  foolish  and  dangerous.  No 
house  dog,  I  felt,  would  interrupt  my 
progress;  the  mere  remembrance  of  the 
intruder  above  me  set  my  mind  at  rest  on 
this  point. 

I  came  to  a  stop  at  the  head  of  the  first 
stairway,  puzzled  by  the  completeness  of 
the  quiet  which  encompassed  me.  I 
directed  my  attention  to  each  quarter  of 
the  compass,  point  by  point. 

But  I  might  have  been  locked  and  sealed 
in  a  cistern,  so  complete  was  the  silence, 
so  opaque  was  the  blackness.  Yet  I  felt 
that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  staying 
where  I  was. 

So  I  groped  and  shuffled  my  way  on- 
ward, rounding  the  banister  and  advanc- 
ing step  by  step  up  the  second  stairway. 
This,  I  noticed,  was  both  narrower  and 
steeper  than  the  first.  I  was  also  not 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  it  was  lead- 
ing me  into  a  zone  of  greater  danger,  for 
the  floor  I  was  approaching,  I  knew,  would 
be  the  sleeping  floor. 

I  was  half  way  up  the  stairway  when 
something  undefined  brought  me  to  a  sud- 
den stop.  Some  nocturnal  adeptness  of 
instinct  warned  me  of  an  imminent  pres- 


ence, of  a  menace  that  had  not  yet  dis- 
closed itself. 

Once  more  I  came  to  a  stop,  straining 
my  eyes  through  the  darkness.  Nothing 
whatever  was  to  be  seen.  Along  the  floor 
of  the  hallway  just  above  my  head,  how- 
ever, passed  a  small  but  unmistakable 
sound.  It  was  the  soft  frou-frou  of  a 
skirt,  a  skirt  of  silk  or  satin,  faintly  rustl- 
ing as  a  woman  walked  the  full  length  of 
the  hall.  I  had  just  made  a  mental  reg- 
ister of  the  deduction  that  this  woman  was 
dressed  in  street-clothes,  and  was,  accord- 
ingly, an  intruder  from  outside,  rather 
than  a  sleeper  suddenly  awakened,  when  a 
vague  suffusion  of  light  filled  the  space 
above  me  and  was  as  quickly  quenched 
again. 

I  knew  the  moment  I  heard  the  soft  thud 
of  wood  closing  against  wood  that  a  door 
had  been  quietly  opened  and  as  quietly 
closed  again.  The  room  into  which  that 
door  led  must  have  been  faintly  lighted, 
for  it  was  the  flowering  of  this  refracted 
light  that  had  caught  my  attention. 

I  WENT  silently  up  the  stairs,  step  by 
step,  listening  every  now  and  then  as  I 
advanced.  Once  I  reached  the  floor  level 
I  kept  close  to  the  wall,  feeling  my  way 
along  until  I  came  to  the  door  I  wanted! 

There  was  no  way  whatever  of  determ- 
ining what  stood  on  the  other  side  of  that 
door  without  opening  it.  I  knew  what 
risks  I  ran  in  attempting  any  such  move- 
ment. But  I  decided  it  was  worth  the 
risk. 

Now,  if  a  door  is  opened  slowly,  if  every 
quarter-inch  of  movement  is  measured 
and  guarded,  it  can,  as  a  rule,  be  done 
noiselessly.  I  felt  quite  sure  there  was 
not  one  distinguishable  sound  as  I  cau- 
tiously turned  that  bronze  knob  and  even 
more  cautiously  worked  back  the  door, 
inch  by  inch. 

I  came  to  a  stop  when  it  stood  a  little 
more  than  a  foot  from  the  jamb.  I  did 
not,  at  first,  attempt  to  sidle  in  through 
the  aperture;  that  would  have  been  need- 
lessly reckless.  I  stood  there  waiting,  an- 
ticipating the  effect  the  door-movement 
might  have  had  on  any  occupant  of  the 
room-,  had  it  been  seen. 

While  I  waited  I  also  studied  that  por- 
tion of  the  chamber  which  fell  within  my 
line  of  vision.  I  saw  enough  to  convince 
me  that  the  room  was  a  bedroom.  I  could 
also  make  out  that  it  was  large,  and  from 
the  rose  pink  of  its  walls  to  the  ivory- 
white  of  its  furnishings  it  stood  distinctly 
feminine  in  its  note. 

There  was,  I  felt,  a  natural  limit  to  that 
period  of  experimental  inaction.  The  sil- 
ence lengthened.  The  crisis  of  tedium  ap- 
proached, arrived,  and  passed.  Audacious- 
ness re-conquered  me,  and  I  actually  ad- 
vanced a  little  into  the  room.  Steadying 
myself  with  one  hand  on  the  door-frame, 
I  thrust  my  body  through  the  narrow 
aperture  until  the  whole  four  walls  lay 
subject  to  my  line  of  vision. 

THE  first  thing  I  noticed  was  a  green- 
shaded  electric  lamp  burning  on  what 
seemed  to  be  a  boudoir  writing-table.  It 
left  the  rest  of  the  room  in  little  more  than 
twilight.  But  after  the  utter  darkness 
through  which  I  had  groped,  this  faint 
illumination  was  quite  adequate  for  my 
purposes. 

I  let  my  gaze  pivot  about  the  room, 
point  by  point.  Then,  if  I  did  not  gasp, 
there  was  at  least  a  sudden  and  involun- 
tary cessation  of  breathing,  for  standing 
beside  a  second  door  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  room  was  a  woman  dressed  in  black. 
On  her  head  was  a  black  hat,  round  which 
a  veil  was  tightly  wound,  the  front  of  it 
apparently  thrust  up  hurriedly  from  her 


face.  But  what  startled  me  was  the  fact 
that  both  her  attitude  and  her  position 
seemed  such  an  exact  duplication  of  my 
own. 

With  one  hand,  I  noticed,  she  clung  to 
the  frame  of  the  door.  With  the  other 
hand  she  held  back  a  heavy  portiere  which 
hung  across  this  frame.  I  could  see  the 
white  half-oval  of  her  intent  face  as  she 
stood  there.  Something  about  her  sug- 
gested not  the  spying  intruder  so  much  as 
the  secret  listener.  Her  attention  seemed 
directed  towards  some  object  which  her 
eyes  were  not  seeing.  It  appeared  as 
though  she  stood  waiting  to  overhear  a 
sound  which  meant  much  to  her. 

As  I  peered  past  her  through  the  dim 
light  I  could  catch  a  faint  glimmer  of 
green  and  white  marble,  with  here  and 
there  the  high-lights  reflected  from  pol- 
ished nickel.  I  knew  then  that  the  room 
into  which  she  was  peering  was  a  bath- 
room, and  this  bath-room,  I  concluded, 
opened  on  a  second  sleeping-chamber 
which  held  the  raison  d'etre  of  her  motion- 
less apprehension. 

I  directed  my  glance  once  more  at  the 
woman.  Something  almost  penitential  in 
her  attitude  brought  the  sudden  thought 
to  my  mind  that  she  had  committed  a 
crime  at  the  mere  memory  of  which  she 
was  already  morally  stricken.  Unex- 
pected discovery,  I  began  to  suspect,  had 
driven  her  to  an  extreme  which  she  was 
already  beginning  to  regret.  There  was, 
in  fact,  something  so  pregnant  and  por- 
tentous in  that  unchanging  attitude  of 
hers  that  I  began  to  feel  it  would  be  a 
mean  surrender  on  my  part  to  evade  the 
issue  in  which  I  had  already  risked  so 
much.  So  I  moved  silently  into  the  room, 
crossing  it  without  a  sound,  until  I  drop- 
ped into  a  high-backed  fauteuil  uphol- 
stered in  embossed  and  pale  green  leather. 

I  SAT  there  studying  her,  unaccountably 
at  my  ease,  fortified  by  the  knowledge 
that  I  was  the  observer  of  an  illicit  in- 
trusion and  that  my  own  presence,  if 
impertinent,  might  at  least  be  easily  ex- 
plained. I  saw  her  sigh  deeply  and 
audibly,  and  then  gently  close  the  door, 
dropping  the  curtain  as  she  turned  slowly 
away. 

I  watched  her  as  she  crossed  to  the 
dresser,  looked  over  the  toilet  articles  on  it, 
and  then  turned  away.  She  next  skirted 
a  heavy  cheval  mirror,  crossed  to  the  writ- 
ing-table with  her  quick  yet  quietly  rest- 
less movements,  and  from  this  table 
caught  up  what  seemed  to  be  a  metal 
paper  knife.  She  moved  on  to  an  ivory 
and  mother-of-pearl  desk,  which,  appar- 
ently, she  already  knew  to  be  locked.  For 
after  one  short  glance  towards  the  cur- 
tained door  again,  she  inserted  the  edge 
of  the  knife  in  a  crack  of  this  desk  and 
slowly  pried  on  the  lock-bar  that  held  it 
shut. 

I  saw  her  second  apprehensive  glance 
towards  the  curtained  door  as  the  lock 
sprung  with  a  snap.  She  sank  into  a 
chair  before  it,  breathing  quickly,  obvious- 
ly waiting  a  minute  or  two  to  make  sure 
she  had  not  been  overheard.  Then  with 
quick  and  dextrous  fingers  she  rummaged 
through  the  desk.  Just  what  she  swept 
from  one  of  the  drawers  into  her  open 
hand-bag  I  could  not  distinguish.  (But  I 
plainly  saw  the  package  of  letters  which 
she  took  up  in  her  hand,  turned  over  and 
over,  then  carefully  and  quietly  secreted 
within  the  bosom  of  her  dress.)  She 
looked  deeper  into  the  desk,  examined  an 
additional  paper  or  two  which  appeared 
not  to  interest  her,  and  slowly  swung  back 
the  cover. 

Then  she  slowly  rose  to  her  feet,  stand- 
Continued  on  page  84 
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I  plainly  saw  the  package  of  letters  which  she  took  up  in  her  hand,  turned  over  and  over 
and  then  qnietly  secreted  within  the  bosom  of  her  dress. 


Stemming  the  Teuton  Tide 


The  original  officers  of  the   Princess   Pats,   Colonel   Farquhar   in   center,  tenth   from   left  with   Major   Hamilton 

Gault    on    his    right    and    Captain    Buller    on    left.      Major  Gault  was  in  command  on  the  day  when  the  events 

herewith   chronicled   took   place   until   disabled,   when    Lieut.   Niven,   seventh   figure   from   the   left,  took  charge. 

Of  this   group   fifteen   have  been   killed  and   five  wounded. 


Note. — In  the  two  articles 
which  have  already  ap- 
peared, Mr.  Pearson  told 
how  the  original  Princess 
Pats  were  ordered  to  re- 
treat from  their  lines  in 
Polygon  Wood  to  a  new 
front  some  miles  back 
where  on  the  fateful  May 
4th  they  were  almost  annihilated.  In  the 
accompanying  article  he  tells  of  the  Ger- 
man attack  on  May  8th  in  which  prac- 
tically all  of  the  remaining  "originals" 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Roll  call  at  the 
close  of  the  day  revealed  only  140  men 
still  fit  for  duty  out  of  what  had  been 
ii   full   battalion  when   the   drive   began. 


WOSTENHOLM  was  sitting  on  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  with  his  back 
to  the  parados,  cleaning  his  rifle 
once  more  as  he  had  already  done  a  dozen 
times  that  morning  after  each  near-by 
burst  that  had  flung  its  own  charge  of 
mud  and  grit  into  the  mechanism  of  the 
breech.  He  clamped  the  butt  of  the  rifle 
between  the  soles  of  his  ammunition  boots 
and,  bracing  all  three  against  the  base  of 
the  parapet,  engaged  his  left  hand  on  the 
stock  of  the  rifle,  holding  it  in  position 
while  he  gave  the  right  hand  a  couple  of 
twists  so  that  the  slack  end  of  the  pull- 
through  wrapped  around  the  palm,  after 
which  he  tugged  until  the  cotton  rag  at 
the  other  end  gave  to  the  pressure  of  the 
pull,  left  the  breech  and  slid  along  the 
barrel  of  the  rifle,  bringing  the  grit  with 
it.  He  hurried  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
next  attack  which  would  certainly  be  only 
a  matter  of  time  and  in  the  turmoil  of  the 
moment  not  dreaming  that  one  was  even 
then  under  way.  It  was  in  this  sitting 
position  and  with  both  hands  engaged  that 
a  German  bayonet  found  a  home  in  him. 

It  came  from  the  rear  and  without  any 
warning  other  than  the  shock  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  standard  of  the  bayonet 
against  his  shoulder  blade  and  which  in 
itself  had  so  much  of  weight  behind  it  that 
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in  the  shock  of  the  moment  he  was  quite 
sure  that  he  was  killed. 

"They're  here!"  he  screamed.  He 
looked  down  and  his  distended  eyes  saw 
the  haft  of  the  bayonet  sticking  out  of  his 
breast  so  that  even  in  the  flood  of  un- 
reasoning terror  that  swept  over  him  he 
found  time  to  wonder  why  there  was  no 
pain.  And  so  this  then  was  death.  By 
this  time  the  air  was  full  of  the  murmur 
of  attack — cries,  shouts  and  blows;  the 
crack  of  rifles  close-fired  and  the  clank  of 
steel  meeting  steel. 

npERROR  left  him  because  it  could  find 
A  no  welcome  in  any  of  his  breed.  He 
flung  his  whole  weight  to  one  side  and 
wriggled  desperately  with  all  the  strength 
of  his  small  body  to  be  free  from  the  im- 
palement. He  fell  off.  He  was  not  impaled 
at  all  for  the  bayonet  had  merely 
slipped  in  between  and  under  the  straps 
of  the  back  portion  of  his  equipment, 
through  the  cloth  of  the  tunic,  through 
the  lanyard  and  the  straps  in  front  and 
out  the  breast  pocket,  pushing  out  of  the 
latter  as  it  did  so  the  papers  of  a  dead 
man  which  this  indefatigable  soldier  had 
lately  added  to  his  collection  for  the 
thoughtful  easing  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  mothers  and  wives  of  lost  comrades. 
It  was  thus  that  the  standard  had  struck 
home  so  that  the  shock  had  made  him 
quite  mad  with  fear  for  that  one  brief 
moment. 

Just  then  his  German,  who  stood  on  the 
parados,  toppled  over,  let  go  all  holds  and 
fell;  kicking  spasmodically.  It  was  so 
sudden  that  his  pointed  rifle  which  had 
been  raised  to  shoot  Wostenholm  almost 
speared  him  as  it  fell  from  the  dead  hand 


and  the  bayonet  did  in  fact 
strike  him  in  the  jaw.  The 
lurch  that  had  freed  him 
from  the  bayonet  had  caus- 
ed him  to  let  go  his  own 
rifle  with  so  much  force 
that  it  had  fallen  under  the 
feet  of  the  struggling  men 
who  now  fillec  every  cor- 
ner of  this  portion  of  the  trench.  He 
had  desperate  need  of  a  rifle  and  was  by 
this  time  very  angry  at  so  rude  an  inter- 
ruption of  the  cleaning  of  his  own.  The 
German  weapon  was  only  half  useful,  for 
bayonet  work  alone.  He  required  one 
that  would  fit  his  British  ammunition  and 
so  began  to  crawl  up  on  to  the  edge  of  the 
parados,  seeking  the  rifle  of  one  of  the 
several  Patricia  casualties  who  lay  there 
and  was  already  reaching  out  for  such  a 
one  when  there  was  a  crack  and  a  burst 
of  flame;  the  world  briefly  and  tempor- 
arily came  to  a  sudden  violent  end  at  his 
very  car;  a  heavy  blow  on  the  foot  turned 
him  completely  over  and  it  was  only  a 
quick  inspection  that  showed  him  that  it 
was  gone  although  the  loss  mercifully 
enough  caused  him  no  pain. 

Other  shells  followed.  There  was  des- 
perate hand-to-hand  fighting  all  along  the 
line  as  he  could  plainly  see  from  his 
higher  position  where  he  lay  on  the  top  of 
the  parados.  Many  German  shells  fell 
amongst  these  men,  killing  Canadians  and 
Prussians  alike,  Great  bodies  of  the  lat- 
ter poured  in  from  all  sides  and  from  the 
front  and  rear.  They  had  not  yet  gained 
the  support  trench,  although  in  the  at- 
tempt to  do  so  some  were  dying  all  along 
the  length  of  its  parapet  from  which  our 
lads  with  their  heads  well  up  now  poured 
in  a  terribly  destructive  fire  on  these  of 
the  enemy  who  had  not  yet  found  the 
doubtful  shelter  of  our  fire-trench  or  the 
ardour  of  whose  charge  had  carried  them 
over  the  latter  and  on  to  the  support- 
trench  itself,  in  which  event  they  died  in 
good  order  in  their  tracks. 

All  along  the  fire-trench  where  Wosten- 
holm   lay,    small    groups    now    detached 
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themselves  and  fought  with  varying 
fortunes  until  the  quick  arrival  of  more 
Germans  in  each  case  added  to  the  size 
of  the  group  and  made  certain  the  decision 
of  that  particular  and  unequal  struggle 
so  that  the  violent  wave  of  its  heads  and 
arms    inevitably    subsided    into    another 

9  of  hurrying  Germans  who,  having 

red  one  more  spot  of  Patricias,  sought 
any  fresh  disputant  of  their  right  here. 
Those  shells,  the  continued  presence  of 
which  had  in  the  first  place  lulled  the  de- 
fenders of  this  point  into  a  false  sense  of 

irity,  continued  to  drive  home  at 
irregular  intervals  amongst  both  friend 
and  foe  with  an  impartiality  that  must, 
because  of  its  unfriendly  lack  of  consider- 
ation, have  preyed  harder  on  German 
than  on  Canadian  hearts,  not  because 
those  of  the  former  were  any  less  sturdy 
but  because  German  shells  were  meant  to 

ind  instead  of  which  they  were  cheer- 
fully killing  and  perhaps  demoralizing 
German  soldiers,  all  of  which  cheered  our 
lads  wonderfully  for  it  lessened  the  heavy 
Odds  against  them.  Dozens  of  Germans 
came  to  their  end  and  to  our  aid  in  this 
manner. 

\VOSTENHOLM  was  brought  back  to 
earth  by  a  violent  movement  at  his 
foot  that  jerked  him  violently,  sans 
raiony,  back  into  the  trench  where  he 
sprawled  ungracefully  at  the  feet  of  a 
German  who  seemed  many  times  larger 
than  even  a  very  large  man  could  possibly 
have  been  so  that  the  Pat.  began  with 
what  courage  he  could  muster  to  recite  to 

himself  our  well  worn  litany:    "Well ■- 

If  I'm  for  it:  I'm  for  it."  and  hoped  that 
the  end  would  be  a  swift  one,  for  he  had 
no  arms,  was  hopelessly  maimed  and  was 
still  dazed  from  the  shock  of  the  burst- 
ing shell. 

The  German  growled  a  guttural  some- 
thing that  he  could  make  nothing  of  but 
which  seemed  to  Wostenholm  gloriously 
like  not  killing,  grasped  him  by  the  slack 
of  his  tunic  under  the  arm-pits,  dragged 
him  further  back  and  laid  him  against 
the  parapet,  more  out  of  harm's  way.  He 
growled  again  in  a  shame-faced  sort  of 
manner  and  angrily  thrust  a  cigarette 
between  Wosten- 
holm's  lips,  lit  it, 
picked  up  his  own 
smoking  rifle  and 
strode  heavily  away 
to  assist  a  Kamerad 
in  the  task  of  dis- 
patching a  lithe 
Patricia  who  was 
fighting  so  well  as  to 
threaten  that  sec- 
tion of  Kultur  which 
faced  them.  The 
two  of  them  killed 
the  one  Pat.;  none 
the  less  the  heart  of 
Wostenholm  warmed 
to  this  man  who 
could  thus  succor 
with  one  gentle  hand 
the  comrade  of  a  man 
he  killed  with  the 
other  harder  one  and 
so  that  he  hoped  that 
he  might  some  day 
shake  the  kinder 
one. 

It  was  possible 
now  for  the  wounded 
man  to  detach  from 
out  of  the  struggling 
groups,  well  known 
faces.  There  was 
Badley,  wounded  and 
disarmed     with     his 


hands  up  and  a  big  German  at  the  parapet 
with  his  rifle  pointed  at  the  Pat's  breast 
as  though  undecided  whether  to  strike  or 
not.  Some  other  forgotten  one  of  the 
multiplicity  of  terrible  things  of  the 
moment  happened  just  then  to  distract 
Wostenholm's  attention  elsewhere  so  that 
he  did  not  see  the  outcome,  but  Badley  was 
never  again  seen  alive. 

Someone  spoke  and  Wostenholm  made 
out  Barrett  laying  further  up  the 
trench  and  like  himself  out  of  action. 
Although  they  were  only  seven  yards 
apart  they  could  scarcely  hear  one  an- 
other for  the  din  of  clashing  weapons,  the 
smack  of  rifle-fire,  the  shouts  and  groans 
of  fighting  and  dying  men  that  themselves 
were  only  superimposed  on  the  denser 
background  of  sound  made  by  the  still 
falling  shells. 

"What  d'ye  think  we'd  better  do?"  they 
shouted  at  one  another.  Just  then  a  shell 
struck  home  and  blew  Barrett  up  so  that 
in  front  of  the  other  man's  startled  eyes 
he  catapulted  like  a  hurling  tom-cat  and 
so  that  the  last  that  Wostenholm  saw  of 
him  was  his  well  bent  hips  flying  through 
space;  thereby  causing  him  to  remark 
to  himself  and  to  the  whirring  shells: 
"Well,  there  goes  Barrett  -  -  -  His 
troubles  are  over  anyhow,"  a  conclusion 
that  seemed  amply  justified  by  the  fact 
that  the  traveller  failed,  so  far  as  his 
observer  could  see,  to  come  down  even  in 
pieces,  and  which  amply  bore  out  the 
obvious  theory  that  it  was  because  he  was 
probably  travelling  in  opposite  directions. 

But  some  months  afterward  on  the  occa- 
sion of  an  eagerly  looked  for  garden  party 
which  signified  the  beginning  of  Wosten- 
holm's convalescence  he  was  astonished 
to  observe  a  face  that  was  so  familiar  as 
to  cause  him  to  later  remark:  "An'  bless 
my  ribs,  if  it  wasn't  Barrett." 


npHERE  was  fighting  all  about. 
-*•    was  putting  up  a  magnificent  c 


Kelso 
putting  up  a  magnificent  one.  He 
had  exhausted  the  contents  of  his  rifle  and 
fought  now  with  the  bayonet  and  all  the 
muscles  of  his  body  so  that  he  died  in  the 
splendour  of  other  souls  crashing  a  path 
ahead  for  this  one  of  his  which  had 
thus  sped  them  on  to  pave  his  greater  way. 
They  shot  at  him  from  close  quarters; 
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they  missed,  they  shot  true;  they  stabbed 
and  struck;  he  dodged  the  one  perhaps  in 
time  only  to  receive  the  other  truer  stroke; 
they  swarmed  up  and  thronged  over  him, 
smearing  him  with  their  blood  and  re- 
ceiving his  so  that  it  was  in  the  eyes  of 
all  and  so  that  he  shook  himself  angrily 
in  great  growling  bear-shakes  that  flung 
the  weaker  men  who  hung  to  him  sprawl- 
ing amongst  their  dead  and  ours.  No  one 
saw  the  end.  It  is  only  known  that  he  was 
not  taken  prisoner  and  that  he,  like 
Badley,  was  marked  as  "Missing,"  after 
this  witnessed  struggle. 

The  sanguinary  struggles  that  had  for 
a  few  minutes  immortalized  this  strip  of 
trench  died  down :  The  trench  was  clear- 
ed and  the  main  body  of  the  Germans 
hurled  themselves  over  at  the  support 
trench.  Our  men  there  lined  the  parapet 
and  gave  them  "Rapid-Fire"  so  warmly 
that  those  Germans  who  escaped  it  were 
glad  to  fling  themselves  down,  panting,  in 
the  fire-trench. 

Wostenholm  could  see,  however,  that 
they  had  broken  through  on  the  right  of 
the  support-trench  line  and  were  making 
for  the  farm  in  which  we  had  found  the 
cow  and  the  rice  on  the  4th  and  the  seiz- 
ing of  which  would  enable  them  to  enfilade 
the  support  trench  and  perhaps  to  envelop 
it  in  a  surrounding  movement.  He  decided 
that  it  was  time  to  go  if  he  did  not  want 
a  trip  to  Germany.  Better  a  quick  end 
from  a  sniper  than  that.  He  girded  his 
loins  and  looked  about  him.  There  were 
no  whole  Germans  close  by.  He  could 
see  some  further  up  the  trench  but  they 
were  well  beyond  the  communication 
trench  which  formed  his  hoped-for  means 
of  egress;  so  he  hoped  to  avoid  them.  He 
crawled  toward  it  as  rapidly  as  his 
smashed  foot  would  allow,  keeping  his 
head  well  down  so  as  to  avoid  all  un- 
friendly observation.  The  communication 
trench  was  the  same  chamber  of  horrors 
through  which  he  had  clawed  his  way  with 
the  message  of  succor  on  the  4th.  But  if 
it  had  been  that  then,  it  was  infinitely 
worse  now ;  for  it  was  blocked  and  choked 
shoulder-high  with  the  dead,  theirs  and 
ours,  a  head  there,  a  leg  there,  the  cries 
of  the  tortured  and  buried  wounded  run- 
ning through  and  dominating  all  other 
sounds  and  making 
of  it  an  inferno  of 
blood  and  mutilated 
suffering,  the  ma- 
terialization of  a 
maniac's  dream. 
Wostenholm  crawled 
over  them.  They 
I  stirred  and  squirmed 
under  his  affrighted 
hand  like  uneasy 
worms,  each  move  as 
much  a  fresh  torture 
to  the  shocked  man 
who  caused  it  as  to 
those  beneath  who 
suffered  it  until  his 
mind  could  neither 
stand  nor  his  limbs 
make  any  progress 
through  so  cruel  a 
charnel-house.  H  e 
pulled  himself  forth- 
with to  the  level  of 
the  ground  and  fell 
to  hopping  on  one 
foot  along  the  broken 
rim  of  the  communi- 
cation trench.  At 
that  he  overbalanced 
and  fell  down  so 
that  he  went  instead 
to  creeping,  a  pro- 
cedure that  was  in  its 
turn  more  rudely  in- 
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terrupted  by  the  bullet  that  creased  his 
scalp  and  knocked  him  down  again  so 
that  he  thought  that  he  had  surely  died 
this  time,  and  had,  too,  in  so  far  as  shock 
counts  for  that.  However,  it  was  only 
a  glancing  blow  which  did  no  harm  beyond 
the  dazed  condition  that  it  left  him  in  and 
the  channels  of  blood  from  it  that  per- 
sisted in  getting  into  his  eyes  and  so 
obstructing  vision.  He  crawled  on,  one 
foot  gone,  a  hole  in  his  head  and  a  bayonet 
thrust  along  his  breast,  but  still  going 
strong.  He  had  passed  the  support- 
trench  and  was  in  the  act  of  drawing  his 
mutilated  body  through  the  wire  that 
fronted  the  wood  and  safety  when  he  saw 
the  sergeant-major  of  his  company,  or 
rather  the  upper  end  of  his  six  feet  four 
of  stringy  length  peering  mildly  over  the 

top  of  the  trench  at  him :    "Get  down 

You  silly  ass!  Get  down,"  Wostenholm 
shouted.  There  was  the  usual  crash, 
flame  and  crowding  pressure  of  an  air 
that  rained  missiles  and  he  saw  "Big  Mac" 
crumple  up  and  go  down  in  a  manner 
that  could  mean  only  one  thing  and  that 
not  a  good  one:  There  was  no  need  to 
go  and  look.  Bellewaarde  Wood  opened 
up  and  swallowed  Wostenholm. 

TTHE  commanding  officer*  who  had  just 
A    returned  from  hospital  in  England  a 
few  days  before  was  wounded  early  in  the 
day  but  like  this  other  would  not  accept 
such    a    quietus.      Instead,    he    crawled 
around  just  as  he  had  done  for  many  days 
on  the  occasion  of  his  previous  wounding 
at  St.  Eloi,  and  kept  in  active  command  of 
the    situation.      But   a    shell   found   him 
squarely  about  seven  o'clock,  mangling  him 
badly  beyond  any  possibility  of  standing, 
let  alone  walking.     He  had  been  in  the 
forefront  of  all  inspiring  activity  since  the 
beginning  of  the  end   and   although   he 
could   no   longer  remain  in   active   com- 
mand, the  courageous  spirit  of  the  man 
drove  him  on  to  do  the  Spartan  impossible. 
He  crawled  up  and  down  that  bloody  lane 
—a  shattered  hulk,  a  shocking  thing  of 
blood  to  any  eyes  that  saw  less  well  than 
those   of  these  devoted  men   of  his  for 
whom  he  now  risked  the  faint  spark  of 
all  his  slight  remaining  strength  and  all 
hope  of  dearer  life  itself,  and  glad  to  do 
it  too;  the  one  driving  order  of  his  soldier 
brain,   the    safety   of   his   comrade-men. 
Others  who  were  perhaps  of  lesser  inter- 
est to  their  comrades  had  to  remain  in  the 
trench  unless  they  were  themselves  able  to 
crawl  to  the  rear  and  so  escape  the  agony 
of  the  waiting  and  the  watching  and  all 
the  other  pain  of  all  other  comrades  with- 
out even  the  negative  relief  of  any  blessed 
action  of  their  own  to  obviate  it.    And  it 
was  this,  the  common  lot  of  those  of  lesser 
rank,  which  the  commanding  officer  elected 
to  share;  although  the  others  were  insis- 
tent that  he  should  allow  them  to  take  him 
to  the  rear     "No,"  he  said,  "I'll  stay  her" 
with  you  fellows  until  you're  relieved," 
and  no  doubt  added  to  himself  what  all 
now  looked  upon  as  certain  of  fulfillment 
Or     be     done     in     with     you."       And 
stay  he  did   for  all  the  ten  long  hours  of 
the  terrible  day. 

nf".e  h| d  to  \[e  so  throughout  the  agony 
of  the  first  attack,  and,  what  was  worse 
for  wounded  men  than  whole  ones,  power- 
less to  help  and  perhaps  because  of  the 
need  of  every  rifle  at  the  parapet,  for  the 
moment,  forgotten.  He  slowly  crawled 
around  from  point  to  point,  an  injured 
?nxious  a"jma  •  aI1  ^es,  but  at  least  eas- 
ing his  soldierly  concern  for  his  men  and 
the  position  m  his  charge.  The  bombard- 
on6,? nunt  °,n™th  increasing  intensity 
and  although  his  men  crept  up  to  him 
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offering  succor  and  to  carry  him  out,  he 
bit  his  lips,  shook  his  head  and  tried  to 
smile. 

The  tortured  wood  behind  was  blown 
away  and  all  signs  pointed  to  the  swift 
approach  of  the  inevitable  end.  All  knew 
by  this  time  that  the  regiment  was  now 
unsupported  on  either  side  and  had  been 
left  as  picked  troops  to  stem  the  Teuton 

tide  and  if  need  be go  down  in  it. 

At  that  moment  when  the  cessation  of  this 
terrible  fire  indicated  the  certain  assault 
of  the  enemy  infantry,  the  recumbent  and 
now  exhausted  officer  bade  bearers  come 
to  him  and  take  him  from  shattered 
traverse  to  broken  bay  in  order  that  he 
might  see  for  himself  what  was  left  of  his 
men  and  of  the  trench.  From  behind 
closed  lids  he  spoke  to  all  he  might,  giv- 
ing to  them  freely  of  his  own  courage  to 
sustain  them  for  the  end  and  bidding  them 
draw  their  beads  steadily  to  the  fineness 
of  a  silken  hair  and  in  the  clash  of  closer 
arms  to  lose  no  whit  of  the  good  cunning 
of  a  man-at-arms  but  to  strike  shrewdly 
for  the  old  regiment  and  the  right. 

AT  that  last  moment  when  further  de- 
**■  lay  might  prove  hazardous  the  com- 
manding officer  prepared  himself  to  die  as 
a  Patricia  should,  after  the  former 
fashion  set  by  the  old  colonel  when  he  had 
died  and  by  his  successor,  the  adjutant, 
who  had  been  blinded  a  few  days  before. 
He  bade  his  bearers  lay  him  down  with 
his  face  to  the  foe  and  fit  him  out  for  the 
swine  with  a  private  arsenal  of  his  own. 
They  laid  him  across  the  trench  as  com- 
fortably as  might  be,  and  propped  his 
head  against  the  parados. 

"Give  me  my  revolver,"  he  said  and, 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  a  dead 
officer,  added:     "And  his." 

They  placed  one  in  each  hand  and  the 
fully  loaded  rifle  of  another  casualty  on 
either  side  for  use  as  needed  and  then  left 
him  in  a  sudden  rush  to  man  the  parapet 
for  pressing  work  of  their  own.  The 
clash  and  smack  of  small  arms  fire  now 
almost  drowned  the  greater  and  less 
frequent  racket  of  the  shells.  The  cries 
of  suddenly  wounded  men  intermingled 
shrilly  in  the  din  with  a  strange  murmur 
of  confusing  sounds  from  the  fire-trench 
where  God  only  knew  what  was  happen- 
ing for  all  could  see  that  the  Boche  had 
gained  entrance  there  but  that  the  trench 
still  swirled  angrily  in  the  private  fights 
of  true  hearts  of  oak.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  wait.  The  commanding  officer 
settled  his  smashed  body,  perhaps  glanced 
at  the  wrecks  of  others  that  surrounded 
him,  gripped  his  guns  the  tighter  and  set- 
tled back  against  the  parados  with  what 
to  any  one  who  knew  him  must  have  been 
a  sigh  of  content,  happy  in  the  knowledge 
that  he  should  pass  out  in  so  tidy  a  bicker- 
ing and  amongst  his  mates,  waiting  with 
them  for  the  worst  and  best  that  Death 


could  offer  to  any  man  of  the  Patricias, 
a  swift  passage  to  the  old  colonel  and  to 
the  ranks  of  all  those  old  boys,  whom  all 
knew  now  hovered  overhead,  waiting  to 
present  arms  at  the  gate. 

A  FTER  the  main  crash  of  the  assault 
•'*•  had  subsided  small  waves  of  it  ebbed 
and  flowed  with  the  private  and  terrible 
tragedies  of  soldiers  who  had  been  left 
alone  between  friend  and  foe,  exposed  to 
the  raking  return  fire  of  each  and  if  they 
could  muster  strength  to  travel  at  all  not 
knowing  which  way  to  go  and  by  nature 
of  the  circumstances  denied  all  help  of 
friends.  Some  came  swiftly  to  a  longed 
for  end  at  the  hands  of  embittered  foe- 
men  who  thought  it  sporting  to  shoot 
down  crawling  men  who  were  already 
stamped  with  death. 

There  was  one  Pat.  who  came  mercifully 
to  his  end  at  the  hand  of  his  own  mate.  He 
was  a  badly  wounded  survivor  of  the  fire- 
trench  who  had  managed  to  get  over  the 
top  and  part  way  home  when  what  may 
have  been  either  a  chance  or  a  directed 
German  bullet  wounded  him  afresh  in  the 
head  and  in  such  a  manner  that  although 
he  was  not  dead  it  seemed  certain  that  he 
soon  would  be  and  in  any  event  the  most 
casual  glance  disclosed  the  fact  that  it 
would  prove   a    great   misfortune    if   he 
should  have  the  great  ill  fortune  to  live. 
A  certain  man  saw  this  and  in  hysteria 
implored  that  some  one  should  put  out  of 
its  misery  that  bloody  crawling  bundle  of 
mewing  rags  that  writhed  aimlessly  and 
that  once  had  been  his  own  dear  mate. 
The  others  looked  at  him  with  dead  eyes, 
seeming  not  to  hear  so  that  his  own  face 
froze  at  their  silence.    He  seized  his  rifle 
and  after  sighting  it  with  great  care,  held 
it  rigidly  to  his  shoulder,  shut  his  eyes, 
pulled  the  trigger  and  turned  away  with- 
out looking  with  his  face  of  stone  since  he 
well  knew  that  he  could  not  have  missed. 
Further  over  another  fared  better.    It 
was  one  of  the  crew  of  the  thrice-buried 
gun.  He  was  quite  blinded  for  the  moment 
by  the  distressing  nature  of  his  wounds 
and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  he  could  be  recognized  by  those  who 
so  anxiously  watched  his  erratic  progress 
in  swiftly  snatched  quiet  moments  of  the 
lessening    storm.      He    pawed    aimlessly 
around— the  blood  so  thick  on  his  eyes 
that  he  was  in  doubt  whether  he  was  not 
returning  to  the  German-made  shambles 
from  which  he  had  just  crawled  on  this 
one  bare  chance  of  safety.  The  energizing 
voice  of  Mr.  Papineau  came  to  him   in 
tones  of  mingled  encouragement  and  dir- 
ection: "This  way,  Mac! This  way: 

Keep  right  on  coming You're  doin' 

fine keep     to     the    right:      Right! 

Right! Keep  to  the  right,"  and  so 

on  at  no  small  risk  to  the  officer  who  thus 
directed  him  and  who  had  to  expose  his 
own  head  to  give  even  the  poor  comfort  of 
those  inadequate  directions  until  the  gun- 
ner came  within  reach,  when  the  officer 
leaned  out  and  dragged  the  man  in  before 
the  latter  fainted. 

r>  Y  THE  time  the  worst  features  of  the 
*-*  second  attack  had  subsided  it  was 
half-past  ten  o'clock.  A  hasty  survey  of 
the  situation  disclosed  the  main  feature  of 
it,  most  of  the  men  out  of  and  only  four 
officers  in  action,  and  all  of  them  lieuten- 
ants. And  such  was  the  personnel  of  the 
regiment  that  one  of  them  was  that  Talbot 
Papineau  who  was  a  grandson  of  the  rebel 
of  '37  and  a  cousin  of  the  Nationalist, 
Bourassa,  of  to-day,  whom  many  call 
worse  than  rebel. 

With  the  elimination  of  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  the  commanding  officer  in  the 
command,  that  had  fallen  some  time  since 
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Living  Up  to  Our  Reputation 

Canada's  Relations  With  Uncle  Sam 


Who    wroti 


By  Agnes  C.  Laut 

'The    Canadian   Commonwealth,"  "Lords  of  the  North,"  etc. 


THERE   is   a   story 
which    I    have   told 
elsewhere — and    it 
is  true— of  an  American 
and  a  British  army  officer  strolling 
along  the  boulevard  of  a  hospital  in 
France,  where    Red    Cross    nurses    were 
wheeling  their  patients  up  and  down  in 
invalid  chairs  for  air.     Many  blind  and 
maimed    soldiers    were    met    and    passed 
and  re-passed  as  the  two  men  sauntered, 
discussing    the    war.      Incidentally    was 
mot  an  invalid  swathed  in  bandages,  eyes 
completely  hidden   and  seemingly  barely 
conscious.     He  was  only  one  of  dozens 
such;    but    the- British    officer    suddenly 
paused  and  saluted  the  unconscious  form. 

"Some  celebrity?"  asked  the  American. 

"No,"  answered  the  Briton,  "a  Cana- 
dian." 

It  was  just  after  one  of  the  terrific  and 
vicious  drives  at  Ypres,  when  the  rough- 
neck raw  colonials,  who  were  still  said  to 
persist  in  calling  their  officers  by  their 
first  names  and  riding  rough-shod  through 
every  rule  and  regulation  that  British 
convention  established,  had  proved  to  the 
very  last  man  that  they  did  not  know 
how  to  retreat.  Celebrities  were  common 
to  this  British  army  officer,  but  men  who 
1  up  to  hell  without  a  quiver  were 
something  more  than  heroes.  They  were 
almost  sacred. 

AT  one  leap,  Canada's  fighting  men 
■'*  had  come  up  in  a  new  plane.  As  long 
as  time  lasts  you  will  never  hear  Im- 
perialists again  refer  to  Canadians  and 
Australians  as  "only  Colonials."  Some- 
thing had  happened.  It  was 'as-  if  all 
colonials  had  been  given  a  new  form  of 
passport  endorsed  royally  and  stamped 
with  a  red  seal  all  right — the  blood  of 
heroes.  The  nations  of  the  Outer  Mere 
suddenly  had  to  keep  step  with  a  new  set 
of  pace  makers — men,  or  rather  boys,  who 
didn't  know  how  to  flinch,  and  fought  like 
crusaders,  and  died  indifferent  to  death. 

We  involuntary  stay-at-homes  may  not 
deserve  the  reflected  glory;  but  the  fact 
is  that  those  troops  of  ours  have  set  us 
a  new  pace.  We  have  to  live  up  to  a  new 
reputation;  for  the  contagion  has  spread 
to  every  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  held  to-day  in  an  esteem  that  is 
almost  idolatry.  Watch  a  military  par- 
ade or  a  Liberty  Loan  demonstration 
marching  behind  a  band  down  Fifth 
Avenue.  A  favorite  American  regiment, 
and  a  little  hand  clapping!  Comes  a 
Canadian  Highland  regiment;  and  the 
avenue  roars  like  a  mountain  canyon. 
Yes,  hats  off  and  reverence  in  all  eyes 
when  the  band  plays  the  national  air;  but 
shouts  of  applause  when  some  one  strikes 
up  a  Canadian  song,  as  if  say:  "These 
fellows  have  done  what  we  are  going  to 
do.  We  are  brothers  in  arms,  brothers  in 
life,  brothers  in  death.  We  may  have 
scrapped  in  the  past  as  members  of  the 
same  family  scrap;  but  now  we  are 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  our  purses  are 
pooled  against  the  common  foe";  though 
perhaps,  the  hand  clappers  and  the 
shouters  have  hardly  articulated  what  it 
is  moves  them  so  deeply  when  a  Canuck 
or  an  Anzac  touches  their  imagination. 


Decoration  by 

D.  Howchin 


Not  a  great  while  ago  I  went  to  a  cheap 
vaudeville  performance  to  see  some  war 
films.  (Incidentally  I  want  to  say  herethat 
purely  Canadian  war  films  have  proved 
such  an  attraction  that  great  depart- 
mental stores  compete  for  them  as  the 
best  gatherers  of  crowds).  The  particu- 
lar films  failed  to  come  off  and  returned 
soldier  speeches  were  substituted  im- 
promptu. Now  it  is  well  known  there  is 
hardly  a  vaudeville  theatre  on  Broadway 
that  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  con- 
trolled by  Germans;  and  the  staging  of 
a  play  favorable  to  the  Allies  has  been  a 
thing  to  break  the  hearts  of  the  really 
big  actors  and  actresses  since  1914. 

The  impromptu  speechifying  to  take 
the  place  of  the  films  was  a  very  dreary 
procession  indeed  till  a  rough  young 
Anzac  with  both  face  and  body  terribly 
deformed  from  wounds  came  on  the  stage 
and  proceeded  to  pass  U.S.  democracy  his 
hottest  cuss  compliments  for  not  having 
got  into  the  fight  sooner.  A  galvanic  bat- 
tery touched  that  audience's  collective 
spine.  They  sat  up  and  howled  themselves 
hoarse  with  applause;  and  it  was  a  place 
notoriously  pro-German,  with  a  type  of 
audience  notoriously  anti-British;  but 
they  could  not  help  applauding  a  rough 
colonial  who  whipped  them  with  the 
tongue  of  a  scorpion  for  not  jumping  to 
fight  to  the  death  for  democracy.  There 
was  laughter  at  his  jibes  at  the  old  aris- 
tocracy of  the  Mayflower  and  William 
the  Conqueror.  Tears  welled  up  when  he 
told  what  raw  boys  barely  out  of  their 

teens  were  doing.    "I  do  not  give  a ," 

he  shouted,  "for  your  old  aristocracy  and 
your  yellow  plutocracy!  There  will  be 
only  one  aristocracy  in  all  the  world  after 
this  war — the  aristocracy  of  worth  wear- 
ing the  red  badge  of  courage."  And  be- 
cause he  wore  that  red  badge  in  wounds 
that  deformed  face  and  body  the  audience 
were  stirred  as  though  a  spirit  of  life  had 
passed  like  a  wind  over  those  dead  in 
democracy. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  the  speaker  was 
the  author  of  "The  Anzacs."  Two  weeks 
later  he  died  of  the  wounds  at  which  that 
audience  had  heard  him  flout. 

And  he  is  only  one  of  dozens  of 
examples  that  could  be  given.  It  is  not 
because  of  the  wonderful  winsomeness  of 
her  personality  that  Kathleen  Burke  has 
swept  over  a  million  dollars  out  of  Amer- 


ican pockets  for  Scot- 
tish hospitals  and 
Serbian  relief.  It  is 
because  she  is 
preaching  a  new 
crusade  of  consecra- 
tion to  our  own  ideal 
— democracy. 

I  can't  analyze  it. 
I  am  not  quite  sure 
I  can  express  it;  but  it  is  very  poignantly 
touching  and  spurs  colonials  up  to  keep- 
ing step  with  heroes,  who  left  their  lives 
in  France  but  sent  their  spirits  back  to 
quicken  us  who  were  becoming  deadened 
in  democracy. 

American  and  Canadian  flags  fly  to- 
gether intertwined.  Robert  Service's  Red 
Cross  Ballads  are  quoted  more  than  Kip- 
ling. Julia  Arthur,  herself  a  Canadian, 
who  is  working  like  a  Trojan  to  stir  Am- 
erica to  the  meaning  of  this  war,  tells  me 
her  soldier  audiences  at  the  various 
cantonments  rise  to  Service's  ringing  call 
with  a  lift  of  the  spirit  that  touches  her 
to  her  depths.  The  International  Boun- 
dary of  3,849  miles — along  which  there  is 
not  a  single  fort — is  no  longer  regarded 
as  a  fence,  but  rather  as  a  great  thorough- 
fare along  which  two  nations  fighting  for 
the  same  ideal  may  march  and  toil  to 
victory. 

I  wish  I  could  help  Canada  to  under- 
stand this.  I  wish  I  might  help  Canada 
to  glimpse  what  it  may  mean.  It  would 
stop  a  lot  of  our  little  Canadians  and  our 
little  Englanders  "girding"  and  nagging 
and  snapping  at  Uncle  Sam  with  cheap 
sneer  and  acidulated  scorn.  Surely  if 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another 
proved  by  this  war  it  is  the  spawn  of 
crime  that  has  come  from  the  cult  of  hate. 
It  is  hate  that  is  keeping  the  Kaiser  and 
his  crew  of  criminals  in  power  to-day; 
for  it  is  hate  carefully  inculcated  and 
fanned  in  the  hearts  of  the  German  people 
towards  England  that  keeps  them  fight- 
ing a  hopeless  war  to  their  own  infinite 
loss.  Unite  Canada  with  her  exhaustless 
food  power  and  the  United  States  with 
its  exhaustless  man  power  and  machine 
power  and  money  power  and  Great  Bri- 
tain with  her  dauntless  navy  and  army 
power;  and  there  is  no  enemy  on  earth 
could  down  the  union  of  such  democracies 
consecrated  to  the  highest  ideals  of 
humanity.  But  whosoever  by  as  much  as 
the  utterance  of  a  sneering  word  pro- 
motes ill-feeling,  distrust,  resentment 
among  the  three  great  democracies  is 
doing  the  Kaiser  such  a  signal  service  he 
should  be  presented  with  an  Iron  Cross; 
and  I  sometimes  wonder  if  Canadians, 
who  jibe  at  Americans,  realize  this.  One 
thing  the  Kaiser  counted  on  before  the 
war  was  Canada  falling  away  from  Eng- 
land and  on  no  account  ever  pooling  aims 
with  the  United  States. 

MUCH  of  this  may  sound  too  vague  and 
intangible  for  practical  people.  Put 
it  in  plain  brutal  terms!  There  is  a  little 
clique  in  Canada  that  is  always  uttering 
cheap  snarls  and  fault  findings  at  Uncle 
Sam.  There  is  a  little  clique  of  powerful 
moneyed  men  in  the  United  States  who 
are  to-day  seriously  considering  whether 
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this  country  ought  not  to  remit  the  Allies 
borrowings  capital  and  interest  free  as 
Uncle  Sam's  contribution  to  the  war  for 
the  three  years  he  was  not  in.  Do  you 
know  what  the  Allies'  debts — loans,  bonds, 
purchases  of  food,  equipment  and  muni- 
tions— are  supposed  to  total?  Over  eight 
billions!  No,  the  proposition  is  not  to 
encourage  repudiation  of  the  debts.  It 
is  for  this  nation  to  buy  them  up,  pay 
them  and  cancel  them  as  Uncle  Sam's 
share  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  war, 
not  at  all  in  the  nature  of  a  gift,  but  only 
as  a  share  in  the  world  nations'  great  pool 
of  all  interests  for  democracy.  This  ap- 
plies to  Russia,  Servia,  Belgium,  the 
smaller  as  well  as  the  greater  nations 
fighting  for  democracy. 

I  do  not  know  whether  anything  will 
come  of  the  suggestion  or  not..  If  the 
war  should  last  many  years,  the  United 
States  might  have  to  assume  the  entire 
financial  burden,  when  the  weaker  nations 
might  have  to  drop  out  altogether;  but  the 
astounding  proposal  is  utterly  unique  in 
world  history  and  to  date  it  has  been 
hostilely  opposed  by  only  one  group — 
a  German-American  group  that  formerly 
handled  German  propaganda  funds;  and 
that  opposition  seems  to  me  a  very  fine 
criterion  of  the  real  sentiment  beneath  the 
movement.  I  give  this  as  an  example  of 
the  sweeping  change  in  sentiment 
throughout  the  United  States  towards  the 
Allies,  especially  towards  Canada.  It  is 
a  fine  flower  of  international  courtesy 
■  that  I  should  deplore  to  see  blighted  by 
blasts  of  small  hate. 

Before  the  war  we  used  to  talk  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  a  national  debt 
with  bated  breath.  The  first  year  of  the 
war  I  recall  telling  an  Ottawa  finance 
official  that  before  Canada  was  out  of  it 
her  debt  would  go  over  the  billion  mark. 
He  gave  me  one  look  of  contempt  and  al- 
most called  me  a  fool.  (I  had  been  talking 
the  war  over  the  week  before  with  the 
Wall  Street  banking  house  that  was 
handling  the  Allied  loans).  Yet  here  is 
Canada's  debt  over  the  billion  mark,  and 
here  is  Uncle  Sam  talking  of  cancelling 
debts  of  eight  billions— as  much  as  all  the 
capitalization  of  all  the  railroads  in  the 
United  States. 

I  give  this  as  the  crudest,  rawest  and 
most  selfish  reason  why  Canada  should 
stop  "girding"  at  Uncle  Sam  and  stop 
playing  into  Kaiser  plots  by  fomenting 
distrust  of  America's  motive — why,  in  a 
word,  at  a  time  our  soldiers  are  being 
almost  worshipped  over  here  it  becomes 
us  to  keep  step  with  our  hero  pace  makers. 
Kealize  clearly  right  now!  Every  little 
sneer  you  utter  at  this  country  just  now 
is  a  cash  contribution  to  the 
Kaiser. 

I"   ET  us  make  plain  what 
*-<  I  mean !    If  the  war  con- 
tinues all  the  world  is  going 
to  be  under  such  a  financial 
strain  as  men  cannot  esti- 
mate—the United  States  the 
least  of  all  because  it  is  the 
richest  to  stand  it.    All  the  world 
must  borrow  from  this  country,  but 
borrowings  carry  interest  and  must 
be  paid.    And  paying  debts  after  a 
war  is  like  paying  loans  on  land 
after  a  land  boom  collapses.    We'll 
suppose  a  workman  goes  in  debt  a 
thousand    dollars    just 
now.     At  $5  a  day,  he 
can  pay  that  debt  in  200 
days,  but  after  the  war 
the  debt  remains  $1,000 
and  wages  may  drop  to 
$2  a  day.    It  is  going  to 
take   him    500    days    to 


pay  that  debt.  Extend  the  analogy  to  the 
national  debts  of  the  warring  nations,  to 
debts  of  perhaps  fifty  billions!  As  long 
as  wheat  brings  $2.25,  and  cheese  23  to 
26  cents,  and  oats  $1.25,  we  can  pay 
Canada's  international  debts  by  exports; 
but  comes  the  end  of  the  war  and  a  slump 
in  prices.  With  wheat  at  70  cents  and 
oats  at  40  cents,  and  Europe's  buying 
power  almost  eliminated — how  about  our 
trade  balances?  To  whom  shall  we  sell 
if  not  to  the  United  States?  Purely  for 
business  reasons,  is  it  wise  to  keep  the 
sneer  on  tap  for  the  one  country  to  whom 
we  must  go  for  financial  help? 

Perhaps  some  of  our  small  resentment 
would  die  down  if  we  put  ourselves  in 
Uncle  Sam's  place  and  tried  to  realize 
why  he  did  not  go  in  sooner.  Why  didn't 
he  go  in  sooner,  as  he  should  have — as 
Roosevelt  and  General  Wood  and  thous- 
ands of  true  Americans  urged?  Superfi- 
cially because  elections  come  once  every 
four  years;  but  that  was  not  necessarily 
playing  politics.  Take  facts!  Only  one 
out  of  three  people  in  this  country  is  of 
pure  American  ancestry.  The  rest  are  of 
alien  descent  or  birth.  Of  the  alien  in 
descent  and  birth  one  out  of  three  is 
German.  Of  33  millions  of  foreign  born, 
14%  millions  are  from  the  enemy  Central 
Powers.  Were  they  Americans,  or  were 
they  still  aliens?  A  democracy  can  go 
ahead  only  as  the  votes  authorize  it  to  go 
ahead.  How  would  these  aliens  vote  on  a 
war?  Irony  of  fate,  Wilson  was  elected 
because  "he  kept  us  out  of  the  war."  Of 
the  foreign  born  in  our  generation,  look 
at  these  figures: 

Canadians  1,164,000 

Italians 1,365,000 

Austrians 1,680,000 

Germans    2,640,000 

As  an  aggregate  voting  unit,  do  you  see 
where  Canadian-born  come  in  that  group? 
Outvoted  four  to  one. 

Where  do  you  suppose  the  Irish  would 
vote  in  any  of  these  groups? 

VJOW,  you  know  why  Uncle  Sam  was 
1  ^  slow  about  going  in ;  for  a  democracy 
moves  only  as  the  votes  give  it  authority 
to  spend.  But  this  democracy  is  now  in, 
pledged  to  its  last  man,  its  last  pound  of 
food,  and  its  last  dollar;  and  to  no  one  of 
the  Allies  is  the  United  States  bound  so 
closely  in  aims  and  ideals  as  to  Canada. 
Canada  is  a  name  to  conjure  with  over 
in  Uncle  Sam's  land  just  now.  It  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  when  enthusiastic  love  and  kinship 
have  displaced  Irish  rancor,  German  in- 


trigue, bitter  memories.  Don't  think  for 
a  moment  that  such  memories  have  not 
been  fomented  for  ulterior  ends !  It  was 
Parnell  who  once  said  that  the  Irish- Am- 
erican was  more  Irish  than  Ireland  and 
if  these  Irish-American  politicians  would 
keep  out  of  it  the  Irish  question  could  be 
settled.  But  the  Irish-American  politi- 
cians won't  keep  out  of  it.  It  is  worth 
votes  and  it  is  worth  money  for  votes, 
when  the  elections  come  round.  Leaders 
of  the  Irish  vote  in  this  country  know  very 
well  why  Sir  Roger  Casement,  the  spuri- 
ous conspirator  of  the  Sinn  Feiners'  up- 
rising, was  executed  and  all  pleas  of 
clemency  denied.  Copies  of  his  out- 
rageously obscene  daily  entries  in  his 
diary  had  been  sent  across  to  America; 
but  do  you  think  they  were  permitted  to 
be  published?  Not  they!  Sympathy 
with  the  dead  martyr  (?)  was  worth 
$275,000  two  years  ago  in  contributions  to 
election  funds,  which  never  went  forward 
to  Ireland.  To-day  all  that  is  changed — 
thanks  to  the  blood  of  Canadian  heroes, 
sealing  the  pact  of  a  brotherhood  in  dem- 
ocracy. 

It  seems  almost  desecration  to  trans- 
late the  fine  sentiment  in  which  Canada 
is  now  held  in  still  more  commercial 
terms;  but  take  two  factors  to  Canada's 
financial  solvency — land  and  manufac- 
tures. 

With  Europe,  not  decimated,  but  bled 
white  of  man  power  by  this  war,  where 
does  Canada  expect  to  get  her  colonists  to 
nettle  the  lands  to  raise  the  crops  to  pay 
her  war  debt?    From  the  Western  States, 
of  course.    Is  the  cheap  jibe  good  coloniza- 
tion literature?    It  would  not  attract  me. 
It  is  well  known  in  certain  munition  buy- 
ing circles  that  Canadian  factories  could 
have  had  and  could  yet  have  a  very  much 
larger  share  of  munition  orders  from  the 
United    States   if   there   had   been   some 
definite  agency   to   go   out   scouting   for 
them.     The  cities  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
would  be  the  centres  built  up;  but  jibes 
do  not  make  a  good  magnet  to  attract 
orders;  and  it  is  an  actual  fact  that  one 
very  powerful  metal  concern  was  diverted 
from  building  a  plant  in  Toronto  by  what 
they  thought  was  a  sentiment  hostile  to 
American  enterprise.    This  factory  busi- 
ness goes  deeper  than   mere   munitions. 
After  the  war,  the  world  will  have  to  be 
rebuilt.    Canada  is  one  of  the  few  coun- 
tries that  still  has  exhaustless  supplies  of 
raw    material — metals,    lumber,  cereals. 
Shall  the  factories  to  manufacture  that 
raw  material  be  built   on   the   American 
side  of  the  line,  or  the  Canadian?    They 
will  not  locate  in  Canada  if  our  public 
prints  sputter  out  little  snarls  at  Ameri- 
can enterprise.    I  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  real  sentiment  in  Canada  hostile  to 
American  enterprise;  but  a  common  scold 
can  become  a  public  nuisance;  and  at  a 
time  when   Canadian  valor  in   Flanders 
field  has  made  of  Canada  a  password  to 
the  most  fervid  kind  of  favor,  at  a  time 
when   two  great  nations  have  come  to- 
gether in  ideals  and  action  for  the  first 
tine     in     a     century,    at    a    time    when 
Canada  must  look  to  the  United  States 
for     man-power     and 
money  power,  for  colon- 
ist and  factory,  it  seems 
to      me      short      shrift 
should  be  given  the  in- 
ternational scold,  whose 
voice     makes     a     great 
noise  chiefly  because  the 
sentiments  are  entirely 
empty.    The  cult  of  hate 
is  bad  enough  with  Ger- 
many.    Amid   members 
of  the  same  race  it  is  a 
folly  too  great  to  be  tol- 
erated. 


Mr.  Trotter's   right,  sir,"  chipped  in  Torby's  caddy.     "Them    don't    look    a    bit    like   your   old   white   pants." 

The  Torby  Tragedy 

Marmaduke  Tells  Another  Golfing  Reminiscence 

By  A.  C.  Allenson 

Who  wrote  "The  Astronomer  and  the  Star,"  "Drop  Behind  and  Lose  Two,"  etc. 
Illustrated  by  R.  M.  Brinkerhoff 
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EASTLY  old  dear,  really,  you 
know!"  And  Marmaduke,  hav- 
ing surveyed  the  Hunt  Cup  that 
stood  on  the  big  sideboard  of  the  golf 
club,  unscrewed  his  face,  let  his  monocle 
drop  to  his  chest,  and  cocked  his  feet  up 
on  the  window  sill.  He  spoke  not  at  all 
unkindly,  but  rather  with  good-natured 
indulgence. 

"As  an  umbrella  stand  in  the  hall  of  a 
munitions  millionaire  it  might  have  a 
career  of  magnificent  usefulness.  In  the 
guise  of  a  chased  cup  it  ought  to  make 
that  dear  old  top,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  turn 
in  his  grave." 

The  crowd  had  gone  home.  There  were 
but  three  members  left  in  the  club  house 
and  the  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast. 
Marmaduke's   other   name   was   Jackson, 


but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  story. 
His  business  in  life  was  to  play  golf.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  interested  in  the  fluc- 
tuations of  stocks  and  bonds,  things  like 
those,  and,  as  they  fluctuated  just  as  they 
wanted  to  whether  he  was  present  or 
absent,  it  did  not  matter  a  great  deal 
where  he  was. 

"You  know  how  fond  one  gets  of  homely 
things,"  he  continued.  "Some  girls,  for 
instance,  female  cousins,  and  that  kind  of 
people.  They  are  not  beautiful  and  there- 
fore are  good,  plain  and  substantial,  so 
to  speak.  They  are  sure  to  make  wonder- 
ful wives  for  certain  poor,  lucky  chaps 
and,  when  they  have  gone  off,  you  miss 
them  most  frightfully.  It  was  like  that 
with  the  hunt  cup.  We  gave  the  hunts  a 
trifle  of  plate  for  a  steeplechase  and  they 


retorted  with  the  cup.  The  secretary,  or 
some  equally  casual  chappie,  gets  out  a 
bill — hundred  or  so — chucks  it  at  the 
silversmith,  bidding  him  do  his  worst,  and 
the  Johnny  obeys  orders.  Three  times 
you've  got  to  win  that  cup  to  lead  it  home. 
Now  what  kind  of  a  home  must  it  be  that 
would  want  it?" 

You  would  imagine  that  any  Canadian 
wife  would  stand  firmly  on  her  rights 
against  any  husband  who  sought  to 
smuggle  it  into  her  house.  Yet  Torby 
coveted  it.  He  actually  grabbed  two  of  its 
dear  old  legs  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Judson,  he  would  have  had  her  aboard 
his  lugger  before  anybody  would  have 
realized  the  peril.  It  was  Judson,  just 
one  week  before  the  competition,  who 
roused  us  to  a  sense  of  the  situation  in 
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which  the  dear  old 
thing  stood  and  w  ? 
realized  then  how  we'd 
miss  its  fat,  ugly  old 
mug  when  it  was  gone 
beyond  recall. 

"But  Judson,  dear 
old  son!"  we  protested, 
"How  can  we  save  it? 
A  scratch  competition 
and  old  Torby  a 
scratch  man,  streets 
ahead  of  the  next  best ! 
Short  of  a  gun,  an  axe, 
or  a  timely  act  of  God 
depriving  Torby  of 
life  or  limb,  how  is  it 
to  be  done?" 

"It  can  be  done," 
declared  Judson. 
"And,  speaking  with 
due  modesty,  I  think  I 
am  the  lad  to  do  it. 
Golf  is  experimental 
p  y  s  c  h  o  1  o  g  y.  It  is 
thought,  efficient 
thought,  put  into 
terms  of  shots  and 
strokes,  as  the  shooter 
or  stroker,  so  to  speak, 
expresses  them  with 
driver,  niblick  or  what 
not,  or  causes  them  to 
be  expressed."  I  may 
not  quote  Judson  pre- 
cisely for  he  is  rather 
baffling  when  he  be- 
comes psychological, 
but  that's  near  enough 
to  get  his  drift.  "You 
wait  and  see,"  he  told 
us. 

That  was  much 
clearer  so  we  let  it 
go  at  that  without  any 
further  exhausting 
study.  Really,  you 
know,  Judson  is  one  of 
these  extraordinary 
blighters  no  fellow  can 
possibly  account  for — 
a  bit  like  a  damp 
squib  or  a  balky  fire- 
cracker. You  touch  it 
up  and  it  fizzes  a  bit; 
you  think  it  is  going  to 
give  a  show,  and  you  are  infernally  pipped 
when  it  Bolsheviks  and  declines  to  fizz  any 
any  more.  Then,  when  you  think  noth- 
ing's doing,  it  rushes  off  with  a  whish  and 
a  bang  that  is  positively  nerve  shattering. 
Judson  is  the  sort  of  chappie  who  would 
open  the  unfed  tiger's  cage  at  the  Zoo, 
walk  in  and  offer  him  a  buttered  muffin, 
utterly  indifferent  as  to  whether  it  was 
the  beast's  wheatless  or  beefless  day.  He'd 
bring  it  off  too — not  the  tiger,  or  the 
muffin — but  the  trick.  If  you  or  I  tried 
such  a  thing  the  tiger  would  have  our 
blinking  parapets,  as  dear  old  Bairns- 
father  would  say.  But  Judson  is  a  baffling 
blighter. 

Weil  there  was  Torby — you  are  new- 
comers and  as  Torby  has  left  the  club 
don't  know  him —  and  there  was  the  cup. 
I  told  you  he  was  a  scratch  golfer,  and 
a  corking  good  scratch  too.  One  of  those 
bloodless,  soulless,  wooden  Indian  ma- 
chine golfers — drive,  brassey  or  some  kind 
of  iron,  a  put  or  so,  and  the  tinkle  in  the 
tin.  Never  up  to  this  time  had  he  lost 
his  temper,  never  said  what  he  wouldn't 
wish  his  mother  to  hear  fall  from  his  lips, 
never  snapped  a  club  shaft  in  irritation, 
or  ground  a  tooth  off  its  setting— just  a 
swing  at  the  ball,  drive,  brassey  or  some 
kind  of  iron,  a  putt  or  so,  and  plop,  as  I 
intimated  before.  If  I  had  my  way  I 
would   seduce  every   such   golfer    in   the 


dark  to  the  back  of  the  club  house  and 
whittle  him  to  small  curly  shavings  with 
a  dull,  rusty  knife. 

Put  a  prize  up  at  the  club  cup,  a  salver, 
or  even  a  dinky  spoon  of  the  orange-wrap- 
per variety  and  Torby's  eyes  would  gleam 
and  glitter.  After  that  he'd  sit  down,  fold 
up  his  glasses  and  grin  derisively  round 
at  us.  The  kind  of  chappie,  don't  you 
know,  who  makes  you  fondle  your  niblick, 
and  leads  you  to  cherish  the  thought  that 
it  would  be  just  as  good  putting  things 
into  bunkers  as  getting  'em  out.  He  was 
rottenly  unpopular  other  ways  too.  Such 
soul  as  he  had  was  that  of  a  monopolist. 
If  a  pretty  girl  came  to  the  club,  he'd 
snoop  round  till  he  got  an  introduction, 
and  the  first  thing  you'd  know  he'd  be 
teaching  her  grips  and  things  like  that, 
and  jollying  her  into  believing  that  in  a 
dozen  or  two  private  lessons  he'd  make  her 
good  as  Mrs.  Gavin. 

He  knew  golf  all  the  way  out  and  home 
again,  and  literally  bullied  the  club  about 
it.  You  couldn't  open  your  mouth  to  say 
a  word  about  the  game,  but  he'd  correct 
or  contradict  you.  Caddies  were  driven 
to  the  verge  of  riot  by  him.  One  day 
they'd  have  to  stand  behind  him,  out  of 
sight  when  he  was  making  his  stroke,  the 
next  he'd  have  'em  in  full  view  so  that  he 
could  be  quite  sure  they  weren't  grimac- 
ing at  him.     It  led  to  horrible  trouble. 


"i  w..nl  my  trousers!"  lie  said,  •hak^ng  ■ 

For  instance  one  day  his  putts  began  to 
do  stunts.  They'd  wobble  off  the  line  or 
start  hurdling  in  a  most  extraordinary 
way.  It  was  green  pins  the  caddies  were 
sticking  in  the  line  of  his  putts  shoving 
'em  into  the  ground  before  he  could  get 
up  to  see  what  was  up. 

AlfELL,  a  couple  of  days  before  the 
»  »  hunt  cup  was  to  be  played  for,  Judson 
comes  into  the  smoking  room.  From  his 
frivolous  manner  you  would  not  think 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  trouble  or 
sorrow  in  the  world.  There  was  the  cup 
on  the  sideboard  where  you  see  it  now — 
dear  old  thing.  I  don't  think  there  was 
a  chappie  present — and  the  room  was  full 
— whose  heart  did  not  ache  to  see  its  dear 
old  fat  face  looking  down  on  the  mob 
sorrowfully.  Really,  don't  you  know,  it 
seemed  to  be  saying: 
"Can't  any  of  you  blighters  save  me?" 
It  jangled  up  your  nerves  and  heart 
strings  just  to  look  at  it,  and  we  were 
like  a  lot  of  mourners  at  a  funeral  to 
whom  the  unexpected  news  has  been  brok- 
en that  their  names  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  will. 

Judson  said  something  heartlessly 
cheery — poker  or  drinks  or  matching 
nickles — I  forget.  Anyway  it  was  brutal 
and  footling.  There  was  no  response. 
Then  he  drifted  up  to  the  cup,  picked  her 
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consciousness,  telepathic 
influence,  things  like  that 
— till  my  bean  swam. 

"Torby's  got  his  vulner- 
able spot,  his  Achilles' 
heel,"  he  went  on.  "It  is 
against  this  point  we  have 
to  direct  our  forces.  Watch 
pyschology  get  his  goat, 
horns,  whiskers,  and  all." 

That  was  all  I  could  get 
out  of  him.  Not  a  scrap 
of  encouragement  in  it  to 
induce  me  to  pick  up  any 
of  the  crazy  bets  that  were 
flying  round.  I  delivered 
him  at  the  door,  practically 
into  his  wife's  hands,  and 
was  very  particular  to 
commend  him  to  her  earn- 
est care.  A  sweetly  charm- 
ing little  woman,  Mrs. 
Judson,  though  clearly 
under  the  influence  of  her 
husband's  delusions. 

"I  want  him  to  beat  Mr. 
Torby,"  she  said,  with  that 
ridiculous  confidence  some 
delightful  women  have  in 
their  quite  ordinary  hus- 
bands. "But  I  shall  posi- 
tively decline  to  harbor 
that  absurd  silver  horse- 
manger  in  my  house." 

The  idea  that  her  hus- 
band was  as  likely  to  win 
the  cup  as  to  be  elected 
President  of  the  Chinese 
Republic  never  entered  her 
dear  little  loyal  mind. 
Wives — some  of  them — are 
the  most  curiously  obsessed 
souls.  One  cannot  but  be 
touched  by  the  pathos  of 
their  confidence.  Little 
Mrs.  Judson  on  other  mat- 
ters was  quite  sensible. 
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passionate  finger  at  the  disrespectful   mob. 

up  and  had  a  real  good,  affectionate  look 
at  her. 

"I  hate  to  do  it,"  he  said. 

We  thought  that  probably  he  intended 
to  abduct  her  or  possibly  to  destroy  her. 
His  heart  was  in  the  right  place  even  if 
it    did  operate  rummily  at  times. 

"Hate  to  do  what?"  somebody  asked 
him. 

"Win  it,"  he  replied.  "My  wife's 
artistic  and  everything  has  to  be  just  so 
with  her  in  the  house.  If  I  do  agree  to 
win  it  this  year — and  then  twice  more — 
can  I  leave  it  here?" 

Then  old  Mr.  Snibbs,  the  Baptist  min- 
ister, chipped  in.  He  felt  it  his  duty  and 
we  honored  him  for  it. 

"Judson,"  he  remarked,  "there  are  times 
when  levity  becomes  pretty  near  an  out- 
rage." 

"What  levity?"  asked  Judson. 

"About  the  cup,"  replied  Mr.  Snibbs, 
severely. 

"Levity,"  sniffed  Judson,  "there's  as 
much  levity  about  that  cup  as  about  our 
cook,  and  she  tips  the  beam  at  two 
twenty." 

"He  means  you  are  too  darned  funny 
on  an  occasion  that's  not  a  bit  funny," 
said  old  Goffey,  the  lawyer. 

"Why,  who's  dead?  Can't  be  old  Torby, 
you  look  too  glum.  Break  it  to  me,  one  or 
more  of  you,  gently  now,"  Juddy  begged. 


"It's  about  the  cup,"  said  somebody 
sadly.  "Torby's  got  two  legs  of  it,  and 
this  will  be  three  and  off  she  goes — he 
wins  it  outright." 

"But  he  isn't  going  to  win  it,"  answered 
Judson.  "What  price  are  you  figuring 
chances  at?" 

"I'm  not  greedy.  Make  your  own  price. 
Ten,  twenty,  thirty,"  said  Stollard,  the 
broker. 

"Twenty's  good  enough  for  me," 
answered  Judson.  "Ten  dollars'  worth, 
please.  The  baby  needs  boots.  I've  just 
ten  more.    Any  more  unbelievers  round?" 

And  he  got  accommodated  of  course. 

"Now  go  home  and  sign  the  pledge," 
somebody  advised  him.  "Marmaduke,  you 
see  him  home,  and  be  sure  to  put  him  in- 
side the  door." 

F  HAPPEN  to  live  near  his  place.  On 
■*•  the  way  home  I  tried  to  reason  with 
him,  but  it  was  no  good.  All  I  could  get 
out  of  him  were  variations  on  the 
psychology  string — subjective  and  objec- 
tive, the  will  to  power,  and  such  tommy- 
rot.  There  were  two  kinds  of  golfers,  he 
said,  mere  ball  swatters  and  those  who 
studied  the  human  equation. 

He  drooled  on  in  that  way  quite  a  bit. 
It  was  like  a  page  selected  at  random  out 
of  any  up  to  date  dictionary — entities, 
self-consciousness,    and    other    kinds    of 


HAT  night  Judson  did 
what  was  for  him  a 
rather  extraordinary 
thing.  He  appeared  at  the 
club  in  town.  Ordinarily 
he  was  acutely  domesti- 
cated. Rather  amazing, 
you  know.  Invite  him  to 
a  session  at  poker,  or  a  frivol  with  the 
duck  pins,  or  a  small  joust  at  billiards, 
and  he  would  have  a  story  of  engage- 
ments to  play  horse  with  a  kid  or  two,  or 
else  that  he  wanted  to  keep  Mrs.  Judson 
company.  Odd  sort  of  blighter.  One 
might  have  thought  he  wasn't  married 
and  merely  attentive  to  the  lady  of  his 
affections.  This  night,  however,  he  drop- 
ped in.  Torby  was  there,  and  in  his  usual 
dictatorial  mood.  He  was  Trotskying 
about  the  stand  one  should  adopt  for  a 
light  iron  shot,  eighty  yards  or  so  from 
the  pin,  and  whether  you  should  take  turf 
or  not  with  the  shot.  I  forget  how  the 
argument  ran  but  if  Torby  said  you 
should,  Judson  said  you  shouldn't,  or  vice 
versa.  When  Torby  quoted  authority  on 
the  point,  Judson  came  back  on  the  other 
side  with  what  sounded  like  a  lawyer's 
brief  in  a  corporation  case.  It  was  part 
of  Juddy's  subtle  game.  One  could  see 
that  with  half  an  eye.  Hitherto  when- 
ever Torby  had  opened  his  mouth  on  golf 
before  there  was  deathly  silence,  save  for 
his  bleat;  and  everybody  now  positively 
gasped  at  Judson's  frightful  hardihood. 
It  was  like  a  shaveling  just  called  to  the 
Bar  contradicting  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals. 

Clearly  it  agitated  Torby  most  fright- 
fully, and  the  more  he  dogmatized  about 
things,  the  severer  became  Judson's  con- 
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tradictions.  Finally  Juddy  recommended 
to  Torby's  earnest  perusal  a  ten  cent 
handbook  for  golfing  beginners.  Artful 
blighter,  Judson.  It  was  quite  obvious  he 
was  going  after  Torby's  morale — and 
getting  it  too.  Why,  the  old  oracle's  hand 
shook  so  much  that  he  could  hardly  make 
a  passable  shot  at  pool  all  the  evening.  He 
tried  to  be  cockily  amiable — sort  of  effort 
to  recover  morale  before  party  broke  up. 
"We  start  on  the  cup  contest  to-morrow, 
I  believe,"  he  said  to  Judson.  "Only  four 
entries,  I  hear." 

"Yes,  awfully  tough  for  you,  old  chap- 
pie," rejoins  Juddy.  "Sorry  to  have  to 
do  the  slip  between  cup  and  lip  business. 
But  sport  is  sport." 

"You  fancy  your  chances?"  grinned 
Torby. 

"Without  immodesty,  yes,"  answered 
Judson.  "Waterloo  will  not  be  in  it.  As 
a  technical  manipulator  of  certain  imple- 
ments used  to  urge  or  propel  a  golf  ball 
across  the  links  you  are  possibly  my 
superior.  As  a  golfing  psychologist  I 
think  I  have  you  licked  all  the  ways  there 
are  from  the  ace.  On  the  objectivity  of 
the  game  you  are  pretty  fair,  but  deficient 
on  its  subjectivity.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
I  possessed  great  hypotic  power  and  while 
you  were  under  its  influence,  imposed 
upon  you  my  conviction  that  you  were  the 
rottenest  golfer  that  ever  cut  a  divot  and 
forgot  to  replace  it,  would  you  not  make 
a  holy  show  of  yourself  on  the  links? 
Why,  dear  boy,  you'd  be  absolutely 
nauseous.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you 
can't  play  as  sound  a  game  in  a  pair  of 
grey  trousers  and  blue  sweater  on  Wed- 
nesdays as  on  Mondays? 
The  unpsychological 
bounder  would  say  no 
reason  whatever.  The 
links  are  the  same,  the 


ball  and  you  are  practically  the  same,  he 
would  tell  you,  but  you  know  better.  And 
yet  you  know  this.  There  is  a  subtle 
power,  mental,  spiritual,  or  what  not,  that 
positively  forbids  you  to  be  other  than 
potteringly  incapable  with  a  goose-neck 
putter  on  a  Saturday.  One  can't  explain 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  these  things, 
but  there  you  are,  and  a  Norfolk  jacket 
to  you  on  a  Monday  means  golfing  damna- 
tion.    And  you  know  it." 

"Rats !"  snapped  Torby,  but  it  was  plain 
to  see  he  wasn't  a  bit  comfortable. 

"That's  the  mere  Philistine  attitude," 
answered  Judson.  "Anyway  it  is  a  con- 
test not  of  clubs  and  things  so  much  as 
one  of  mind  and  will,  and  the  psych.  And 
I  have  the  will  to  victory.  If  you  want  to 
know  the  scientific  basis  for  it  all  turn  up 
Nietzsche,    volume- " 

But  old  Torby  had  done  a  strategic 
slink.  Casually  I  reconsidered  my  atti- 
tude to  the  speculative  issue,  and  managed 
to  pick  up  a  trifling  flutter  or  so  at  the 
tempting  rates  quoted.  Any  bet  is 
reasonable  at  a  price.  Torby  might  die, 
lose  a  limb,  or  Providence  might  intervene. 
You  know  Lloyd's  and  Johnnies  of  that 
type  will  take  you  on  at  anything,  at  a 
price,  bet  you  while  you  are  in  the  cradle 
about  the  wives  and  children  you  will 
have,  and  the  number  of  each.  Really 
sporting  chappies,  don't  you  know. 

XyELL,  to  get  back  to  the  Hunt  Cup. 
'  '  Torby  just  smashed  and  macerated 
his  opponent  in  the  first  round.  One  of 
his  soulless,  bloodless  games,  you  know — 
drive,  brassey  or  some  kind  of  iron,  a  putt 


or  so — plop  and  so  on  to  the  next  tee, 
da  capo.  You  shuddered  at  the  inhuman 
ruthlessness  of  the  thing.  Judson's  game 
was  nothing  short  of  scandalous,  but  it 
was  refreshingly  human.  He  cracked  a 
couple  of  shafts  over  his  knee  that  had 
turned  pacifist  at  critical  stages  and  said 
a  few  things  in  the  heat  of  the  moment 
that  he  regretted  in  calmer  mood.  As  for 
the  game  itself,  of  course  a  nose  win  is 
just  as  good  as  twenty  lengths;  and  he 
staggered  home  winner  on  the  last  green. 
"Nip  and  tuck,"  said  the  cheery 
blighter,  as  if  both  had  been  playing  par 
golf.  "Casualties — Hopkins  (he  was  the 
other  chap)  two  shafts,  one  driver  head, 
four  balls;  myself,  two  shafts  and  three 
balls.     Ripping  fine,  stimulating  game." 

IF  anybody  had  ever  told  you,  when  you 
first  met  Torby,  that  he  had  kinks  and 
curlycues  in  his  spiritual  composition, 
you  wouldn't  have  believed  it.  He  seemed 
to  possess  the  sentiment  and  superstition 
of  a  stick  of  hickory.  Of  course  most 
great  men  have  kinks.  They  wouldn't  be 
great  if  they  didn't.  There  was  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  who  fancied  sometimes  he  was  a 
teapot,  and  had  to  be  restrained,  often 
with  difficulty,  from  putting  himself  on 
the  hob  to  simmer.  Brainy  blighter,  of 
course,  and  all  that— law  of  gravitation 
and  so  forth — but  there  was  the  kink. 
Then  there  was  that  grumpy  old  josser, 
Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  to  touch  all  the 
posts  he  passed  on  his  way  down  Fleet 
street,  or  the  day  was  a  gloomer.  There 
are  writers  who  must  have  one  pen,  and 
I  know  a  poet  who  positively  can't  rhyme 
two  lines  unless  he  has  on  a  pair 
of  trousers  that  a  ragman  would 
despise.  Judson  could  explain  it 
all  to  you — inner  consciousness, 
subjectivity,  soul  harmonies — 
things  like  those.  Well,  Torby 
had  his  kink.  Everybody  knew 
about  it  but  just  thought  him  a 
bally  ass — and  really  it  was 
loaded    up    with    the    quaintest, 
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"Your  Old  Uncle  Sam  is  Coming  Right 

Back  of  You"* 


By  I  ieut.-Colonel  J.  B.  Maclean 


In  last  issue  we  pruned  a  letter  from  a  prominent  Canadian  com- 
manding  officer  in  Prance — one  of  a  number  we  have  received 
expressing  approval  and  thanks  to  Colonel  Maclean  for  publishing  the 
-  of  articles  giving  the  Canadian  people  the  real  facts  about  the 
war  situation.  Since  then  an  officer  here  in  Canada  has  been  good 
enough  to  send  us  a  letter  from  his  son,  an  officer  in  the  British  Navy. 
which  gives  the  naval  viewpoint.  lie  writes:  "That  article  by  Colonel 
Maclean  is  very  good  and  everything  in  it  very  true.  Send  me  all  the 
MacI.kan's  MAGAZINES  that  have  an  article  by  him  in  them.  All 
diana  at  the  naval  base  are  most  enthusiastic  about  his  work." 
If  necessary,  name-  in  both  cases  will  he  given  in  confidence  to  Mi'. 
W Is,  President  Canadian  Press  Association. 


CANADIANS  who  are  not  close  to 
conditions  in  the  United  States  fail 
to  realize  that  there  is  in  that  coun- 
try a  powerful  pro-enemy  element  and 
sentiment.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
are  strongly  with  us  and  have  been  with 
us  from  the  outset. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  in  Canada 
should  understand  this  situation;  and 
do  nothing  to  jar  it,  and  everything  to 
encourage  and  develop  it. 

I  beg  all  our  readers,  personally  and 
by  their  influence,  to  give  serious  thought 
and  study  to  the  promotion  of  a  proper 
understanding  of  what  our  friends  and 
the  Government  there  have  to  contend  with. 
If  the  Americans  have  not  done  or  are  not 
doing  what  we  would  like  them  to  do  it  is 
not  because  they  do  not  want  to,  but  be- 
cause pro-enemy  and  other  influences 
temporarily  delay  them.  That  they  have 
done  great  work  was  shown  in  my  article 
in  January.  Since  then  they  have  done 
still  greater  things  in  fearlessly  exposing 
and  promptly  remedying  weaknesses  that 
are  certain  to  occur  in  any  new  organiza- 
tion. They  are  bringing  in  their  biggest 
men  like  Schwab,  Ryan,  Baruch  to  the 
National  Service  to  aid  them  to  win  the 
war  for  us,  while  our  Imperial  and  Can- 
adian Governments  refuse  to  do  so.  We 
keep  incompetents  in  many  of  our  big  jobs. 

THE  better  understanding  between 
the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States  began  with  the  Spanish  war. 
Their  navy  was  in  no  shape  for  serious 
work.  Germany  knew  this  and  formed  a 
combination  in  Europe  to  support  Spain. 
That  it  was  a  very  very  anxious  time  for 
the  United  States  President  McKinley 
frankly  stated.  But  to  his  great  relief 
Britain  refused  to  join  and  the  President 
was  told  that  British  ships  would  line  up 
with  the  American  if  any  other  power 
intervened  on  the  side  of  Spain.  The 
Americans  showed  their  appreciation  by 
ordering  the  immediate  payment  to  Can- 
ada of  a  large  sum  of  money  they  had  for 
years  refused  to  pay  under  an  arbitration 
award.  In  the  last  Alaska  boundary 
arbitration,  notwithstanding  Sir  Allan 
Aylesworth's  noisy  condemnation  of  Lord 
Alverstone,  we  failed  to  show  we  had  any 
claim.    Alverstone   frankly  admitted  this. 


'This  is  the  title  of  the  latest  popular  song 
that  is  being  sung  in  the  American  camps.  It 
goes  on,  "Your  old  Uncle  Sam  is  not  what 
he  used  to  be  a  hundred  years  ago." 


Ye'  as  an  evidence  of  their  kindly  feelings 
towards  us  the  U.S.  arbitrators  at  his 
Lordship's  request  gave  us  as  a  present 
the  strip  of  Pacific  water  front  we  so 
much  needed.  Finally,  as  Senator  Lodge, 
said  in  effect  to  me  some  years  ago,  "Am- 
erican politicians  have  treated  Canada 
brutally  in  the  past,  but,  thanks  mainly 
to  Hon.  Elihu  Root  all  the  outstanding 
differences  are  now  practically  settled  or 
on  the  way  there.  When  Secretary  of 
State  Mr.  Root  decided  that  he  could  best 
serve  the  people  of  this  Continent  by 
clearing  up  all  points  in  dispute  between 
them." " 

r\OWN  in  Savannah  a  German  pro- 
*-*  fessor  addressing  a  large  gathering 
in  the  early  days  of  the  war  was  not 
carrying  his  audience  with  him  and  he 
said: 

"I  do  not  understand  how  you  Ameri- 
cans can  have  the  slightest  sympathy  with 
the  English  when  you  recall  the  treatment 
you  received  in  your  revolutionary  days." 

Quick  as  flash  came  from  a  woman, 
member  of  an  old  Southern  Scottish- 
French  family. 

"A  German  king  on  the  British  throne 
was  responsible  for  our  troubles,  not  the 
British  people." 

The  answer  broke  up  the  propagandists' 
rally.  And  the  story  represents  the  feel- 
ing that  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
South. 

A  few  months  before  the  U.S.  came  into 
the  war  I  saw  a  big  six  foot  New  Eng- 
lander  clean  out  a  group  of  Germans 
from  a  Pullman  smoker  because  their  at- 
tacks on  the  British  irritated  him.  He 
said: 

"It  is  true  we  licked  England  and  we 
are  proud  of  it  and  we  would  do  it  again, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  let  anyone  else 
do  it." 

My  old  brother  officer,  General  the  Hon. 
James  Mason,  showed  me  with  consider- 
able pleasure  and  surprise  a  despatch 
from  the  United  States  saying  that  a  man 
had  been  sentenced  in  California  to  ten 
years  and  a  $5,000  fine  because  he  was 
showing  pictures  misrepresenting  the 
trouble  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  1776.  The  Senator  was  amazed 
and  surprised  at  the  change  that  has  come 
over  the  Americans.  If  a  man  who  is 
such  a  reader  and  who  keeps  in  touch  with 
things  as  does  the  Senator  is  not  familiar 
with  the  friendship  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  bear  towards  us  to-day  how 


much  more  ignorant  must  be  many  ^°nole 
throughout  Canada  and  how  important  is 
it  that  our  press  should  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  matter. 

These  three  incidents  represent  the 
East,  West  and  South. 

Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  C.  M.  G-,  the  dis- 
tinguished Imperialist,  has  just  completed 
a  25,000  mile  journey,  visiting  every  edu- 
cational centre  in  the  United  States,  ad- 
dressing thousands  in  connection  with  his 
work  as  director  of  the  Cecil  Rhodes 
Scholarship  Trust.  He  tells  me  that  noth- 
ing impressed  him  more  than  the  new 
regard  the  Americans  have  for  Canada 
and  the  Canadians  because  of  our  work 
for  and  in  the  war.  Every  reference  to 
Canada  elicited  tremendous  applause. 

ANOTHER  sign  of  the  times  is  the 
*»  number  of  articles  that  are  coming 
out  now  in  the  magazines  and  dailies  giv- 
ing the  result  of  more  careful  historical 
research  which  show  from  the  actual 
official  documents  how  false  were  so  many 
of  the  stories  that  have  hitherto  passed  as 
official.  One  American  University  Pro- 
fessor shows  that  the  British  Government 
in  the  matter  of  taxation  was  acting  on 
the  advice  of  the  Colonists,  and  that  the 
officer  commanding  the  British  troops  in 
North  America  was  ordered  not  to  resist. 
It  would  appear  that  a  form  of  censor- 
ship was  under  way  then  as  now  which 
misrepresented  actual  conditions. 

And  now  the  Irish  are  playing  into  our 
hands.  The  Home  Rulers  in  the  States 
have  kept  alive  the  anti-British  sentiment 
there.  In  the  last  few  weeks  that  sym- 
pathy for  the  Irish  has  gone  never  to  re- 
turn and  instead  there  is  bitter  anger  in 
the  hundred  thousands  of  American 
homes  where  there  is  anxiety  and  fear 
for  the  fate  of  dear  ones  sacrificing  them- 
selves in  France  while  a  group  of  Irish 
are  aiding  the  enemy. 

In  my  June  article  I  quoted  from  a 
letter  received  by  a  cabinet  member  at 
Ottawa  from  a  friend  in  the  United  States 
the  following  sentence : 

"At  the  present  time,  owing  to  their 
magnificent  work  in  the  war,  Canadians 
are  regarded  almost  idolatrously  on  this 
side  of  the  line.  There  is  a  peculiar  un- 
expressed sentiment  to  remit  all  the  debts 
of  the  Allies  for  the  two  years  she  did  not 
go  to  war." 

Just  after  that  Mr.  Kenyon  of  Iowa 
moved  in  the  United  States  Senate  a 
resolution  providing  that  "all  obligations 
of  the  Republic  of  France  to  the  United 
States  for  moneys  borrowed  or  funds  ad- 
vanced since  the  commencement  of  the 
war  including  interest  thereon  be  and 
are  hereby  cancelled." 

As  I  write  there  is  before  me  a  prac- 
tical result  of  this  generous  sentiment  in 
a  cheque  for  $2,500.  On  May  22,  the 
editor  of  Canadian  Machinery  received 
a  letter  from  one  of  our  subscribers,  a 
steel  concern — not  one  of  the  big 
corporations — saying  they  had  decided 
to  make  an  appropriation  "in  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  Canada  had 
been  fighting  our  %var  for  us  for  almost 
two  years  before  we  realized  that  this 
Continued   on   page    107 


The  Three  Sapphires 

A  Story  of  Mystery  and  War  Intrigue 


By  W.  A.  Fraser 

Author  of  "Moostva,"    "Thoroughbreds,"   etc 
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CHAPTER  IV— Continued 

THEY  now  slipped  from  the  hill  road 
to  the  plain,  and  the  Arab  broke  into 
a  swinging  canter. 

The  captain's  breakfast  was  waiting, 
so  was  Gilfain  and  also — which  caused 
him  to  swear  as  he  slipped  from  the  sad- 
dle— was  Baboo  Lall  Mohun  Dass. 

In  the  genial  morning  sun  the  baboo 
looked  more  heroic  in  his  spotless  muslin 
and  embroidered  velvet  cap  sitting  jauntly 
atop  his  heavy,  black,  well-oiled  hair. 

"Wanting  to  speak  to  master,  sar,  this 
morning,"  he  said.  "After  debauch,  in 
the  morning  wisdom  smiles  like  benign 
god.  I  am  showing  to  master  last  night 
property  of  maharajah,  and  he  is  terrible 
old  boy  for  raising  hell;  I  am  hear  the 
sahib  will  make  call  of  honor,  and,  say, 
I  am  beseeching  you  will  not  confide  to 
his  highness  them  peccadillos." 

"All  right,  baboo.  But  excuse  me;  I've 
got  to  have  a  tub  and  breakfast." 

When  Lord  Victor  and  Captain  Swinton 
had  finished  their  breakfast  a  huge 
barouche  of  archaic  structure,  drawn  by 
a  pair  of  gaunt  Waler  horses,  arrived  to 
take  them  to  the  maharajah.  On  the  box 
seat  were  two  liveried  coachmen,  while 
behind    rode  the  grooms. 

As  they  rolled  along  the  red  road 
through  the  cantonments  they  overtook 
Baboo  Mohun  Dass  plugging  along  in  an 
elephantine  strut  beneath  a  gaudy  green 
umbrella.  When  they  drew  abreast  he 
salaamed  and  said:  "Masters,  kind 
gentlemen!"  The  coachman  drew  the 
horses  to  a  walk,  and  the  baboo,  keeping 
pace  asked:  "Will  you,  kind  gentlemans, 
if  you  see  a  vehicle,  please  send  to  meet 
me?  I  have  commanded  that  one  be  sent 
for  me,  but  a  humbugging  fellow  betray 
my  interest,  so  I  am  pedestrian."  His  big, 
bovine  eyes  rested  hungrily  on  the  capa- 
cious, leather-cushioned  seat  alluringly 
vacant  in  the  chariot, 

"All  right,  baboo!"  Then  Swinton 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  coachman,  who  was 
looking  over  his  shoulder,  and  ordered: 
"Hurry!" 

The  big-framed,  alien  horses,  always 
tired  in  that  climate,  were  whipped  up, 
and  a  rising  cloud  of  dust  hid  the  carriage 
from  Baboo  Dass'  glaring  eyes. 

Indignation  drove  a  shower  of  perspir- 
ation through  the  baboo's  greasy  pores. 
He  turned  toward  the  sal-covered  hills, 
and  in  loud  resentment  appealed  to  Kali, 
the  dispenser  of  cholera,  beseeching  the 
goddess  to  punish  the  sahibs. 

DABOO  DASS  was  startled  by  a  voice, 
*•'  a  soft,  feminine  voice,  that  issued 
from  a  carriage  that  had  approached  un- 
heard. He  deserted  the  evil  goddess  and 
turned  to  the  woman  in  the  carriage.  She 
was  attractive;  many  gold  bangles  graced 
her  slender  arms;  on  her  fingers  were 
rings  that  held  in  setting  divers  stones, 
even  diamonds.  A  large  mirror  ring  in- 
dicated that  she  was  coquettish,  and  yet  a 
certain  modesty  told  that  she  was  not 
from  Amritsar  Bazaar. 


Her  voice  had  asked:  "What  illness 
troubles  you,  baboo?" 

Now,  as  he  salaamed,  she  offered  him 
a  ride  into  Darpore  town. 

Baboo  Dass  climbed  into  the  vehicle, 
expressing  his  gratitude,  explaining,  as 
they  bowled  along,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
affairs,  having  business  with  the  mahara- 
jah that  morning,  and  that  by  mischance 
he  had  been  forced  to  walk.  In  reciprocal 
confidence  the  lady  explained  she  was  the 
wife  of  a  Marwari  banker. 

The  baboo's  resentment  welled  up 
afresh;  also  a  little  boasting  might  im- 
press his  pleasing  companion.  "To  think, 
lady,"  he  said,  "last  night  we  are  royster- 
ing  together,  those  two  sahibs,  who  are 
lords,  and  me,  who  am  a  man  of  im- 
portance in  Hamilton  Company,  and  now 
they  are  coming  in  the  maharajah's 
carriage  and  they  pass  me  as  if  I  am  some 
low-caste  fellow  in  their  own  country  that 
works  with  his  hands." 

"That  is  the  way  of  the  foreigners," 
the  Marwari  woman  answered  softly; 
"they  will  put  the  yoke  on  your  neck  and 
say  'Thank  you.'  On  their  lips  are  the 
words  of  friendship,  in  their  hand  is  the 
knotted  whip." 

"When  they  see  I  am  important  man 
with  his  highness  they  will  not  feel  so 
elegant." 

"I  will  take  you  to  the  drawbridge 
where  it  crosses  the  moat  to  the  gate  in  the 
big  wall,"  the  Marwari  woman  offered. 

"It  is  undignified  for  a  man  of  my  im- 
portance to  approach  the  palace  on  foot," 
declared  Baboo  Dass. 

The  Marwari  woman  smiled,  her  stained 
red  lips  parting  mischievously.  "But 
also,  Baboo  Dass,  it  would  not  be  proper 
for  you  to  arrive  with  me.  I  have  a  way 
to  arrange  it  that  will  save  both  our  good 
standing.  We  will  drive  to  my  place  of 
banking,  then  my  carriage  will  take  you 
to  the  palace,  and  the  sahibs  will  not  see 
you  walk  in." 


WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  THE 
FIRST  INSTALMENT 

Lord  Victor  Gilfain  and  Captain 
Swinton,  the  latter  presumably 
his  guide  but  in  reality  Captain 
Herbert  of  the  secret  service,  visit 
Rajah  Darpore,  who  is  suspected 
by  the  British  authorities.  Herbert 
finds  that  the  Rajah  is  plotting  to 
collect  three  sacred  sapphires,  in 
order  that  he  may  use  to  his  ad- 
vantage a  Hindu  superstition  that 
the  holder  of  the  jewels  is  the  true 
Buddha  and  will  rule  all  India.  One 
of  the  sapphires  that  has  been  found 
around  the  neck  of  a  wandering 
elephant  is  stolen  by  Darpore  from 
Major  Finnerty,  keeper  of  the 
elephant  keddah.  A  second  has 
been  set  for  the  Rajah  by  a  jewelry 
firm  and  is  being  delivered  by  a 
Bengali,  Baboo  Dass.  The  latter 
shows  it,  to  Swinton  after  the  latter 
has  saved  the  Baboo  from  a  tiger. 


The  baboo  was  delighted.  In  India 
opulent  people  did  not  call  on  rajahs 
afoot;  also  the  carriage  was  a  prosperous- 
looking  vehicle,  and  the  two  country-bred 
horses  were  well  fed. 

As  they  neared  the  palace,  that  lay 
hidden  behind  massive  brick  walls,  they 
left  the  main  thoroughfare,  and,  after 
divers  turnings,  entered  a  street  so  narow 
that  their  vehicle  passed  the  mud-walled 
shops  with  difficulty.  A  sharp  turn,  and 
the  carriage  stopped  in  a  little  court. 

170UR  burly  natives  rose  up  from  the 
"  mud  step  on  which  they  had  been  sit- 
ting, and,  at  a  word  from  the  Marwari 
woman,  seized  her  companion.  The  baboo 
struggled  and  sought  to  cry  out  for  help, 
but  the  lady's  soft  hand  deftly  twisted  a 
handkerchief  into  his  mouth,  hushing  his 
clamor.  He  was  torn  from  the  carriage 
none  too  gently,  hustled  through  an  open 
door,  and  clapped  into  a  chair,  where  he 
was  firmly  held  by  his  four  attendants. 

A  little  old  man  seized  a  cup  wherein 
was  a  piece  of  soap,  and  with  his  brush 
beat  up  a  lather,  saying  softly.  "Do  not 
struggle,  baboo;  it  is  for  your  good.  These 
fevers  burn  the  liver  and  affect  the  brain ; 
in  no  time  I  will  have  taken  the  accursed 
fever  from  your  head." 

Then  with  scissors  he  nimbly  clipped  the 
profuse  locks  of  the  baboo's  head,  the 
latter,  having  managed  to  spit  out  the 
handkerchief,  protesting  that  it  was  an 
outrage,  that  he  was  a  jewel  merchant 
from  Calcutta  waiting  upon  the  rajah. 

"Yes,  yes,"  the  little  man  told  the  four 
stalwarts  as  he  whipped  at  the  lather,  "it 
is  even  so;  his  wife  spoke  of  a  strange 
fancy  he  was  possessed  of  that  he  was  a 
dealer  in  jewels,  whereas  he  is  but  a 
clerk.  And  no  wonder,  with  a  fever  in 
the  blood  and  with  a  crown  of  hair  such 
as  a  mountain  sheep  wear's." 

Then  he  lathered  the  scalp,  stroked  the 
razor  on  the  skin  of  his  forearm,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  scrape. 

The  baboo  yelled  and  struggled;  the 
razor  took  a  nick  out  of  his  scalp.  At 
last  the  blue-gray  poll,  bearing  many  red 
nicks,  was  clear  of  hair,  and  he  was  re- 
leased. His  first  thought  was  of  the 
jewel.  His  searching  palm  fell  flat 
against  his  chest,  it  was  gone!  With  a 
cry  of  despair  he  made  for  the  door;  the 
carriage  had  vanished. 

Whirling  about,  he  accused  his  captors 
of  the  theft.  The  barber,  to  soothe  the 
fever-demented  one,  said:  "Of  a  surety, 
baboo,  your  wife  has  taken  the  jewel  be- 
cause it  was  an  evil  stone  that  but  in- 
creased the  fever  that  was  in  your  blood." 

The  plot  dawned  upon  Baboo  Dass.  He 
flung  out  the  door  and  made  for  the 
palace. 

"It  does  not  matter,"  the  barber  said; 
"his  wife  is  a  woman  of  business,  and  this 
morning  when  she  spoke  of  bringing  the 
sick  man  she  paid  in  advance."  He  put 
in  the  palm  of  each  of  the  four  a  rupee, 
adding:     "The  afflicted  man  will  now  go 
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At  the  first  stride  a  huge  foot  went  into  the  soft,  black  cotton  soil,  and  the  young  nobleman,  thrown  off  his  balance,  dove 

head  first  out  of  the  howdah. 
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home  and  sleep,  his 
head  being  cooler, 
and  the  fever  will  go 
out  of  his  blood,  for 
so  the  doctor  told  his 
wife,  who  is  a  woman 
of  method." 

CHAPTER    IV. 

PRINCE  ANANDA 
had  welcomed 
Lord  Victor  and 
Captain  Swinton  on 
a  wide  black-marble 
veranda  from  which 
two  marvelously  car- 
ved doors  gave  them 
entrance  through  a 
lordly  hall  to  a  ma- 
jestic reception 
chamber. 

"This  is  the  'Cav- 
ern of  Lies,'  "  An- 
anda  said,  with  a 
smile,  "for  here  come 
all  who  wish  to  do  up 
the  governor — a  n  d 
he's  pliant.  That, 
for  instance" — h  e 
pointed  to  a  billowy 
sea  of  glass  prisms 
which  hid  the  ceiling 
— countless  chande- 
liers jostling  each 
other  like  huge  snow- 
flakes. 

"No  end  of  an  idea, 
I  call  it — fetching!" 
Lord  Victor  acclaim- 
ed. 

Prince  Ananda 
laughed.  "The  gov- 
ernor went  into  a  big 
china  shop  in  Cal- 
cutta one  day  when 
Maharajah  Jobung- 
ha  was  there.  The 
two  maharajahs  are 
not  any  too  friendly, 
I  may  say,  and  when 
the  governor  was 
told  Jobungha  had 
already  bought  some- 
thing he  took  a  fancy 
to,  he  pointed  to  the 
other  side  of  the 
store,  which  happen- 
ed to  be  the  lot  of 
glass  junk  you  see 
above,  and  told  the 
shop  manager  to 
send  the  whole  thing 
to  Darpore.  Ah,  here 
comes  the  mahara- 
jah!"  the  prince  add- 
ed. 

At  the  far  end  of 
the  reception  room 
heavy  silk  curtains 
had  been  parted  by  a  gold-and-crimson 
uniformed  servant,  who  announced  in  a 
rich,  full  voice:  "His  highness,  the  Ma- 
harajah of  Darpore!  Salaam,  all  who 
are  in  his  noble  presence!" 

A  centurion  had  stepped  into  the  room; 
a  re-awakened,  bronze-skinned  Roman 
gladiator  was  coming  down  the  center 
of  the  room,  his  head  thrown  up  like 
some  lordly  animal.  He  was  regal  in 
the  splendor  of  his  robes.  Above  the 
massive  torso  of  the  king,  with  its  velvet 
jacket  buttoned  by  emeralds,  the  glossy 
black  beard,  luxuriantly  full,  as  fine  as  a 
woman's  hair,  was  drawn  up  over  the 
ears,  its  Rembrandt  black  throwing  into 
relief  a  rose  tint  that  flushed  the  olive- 
skinned  cheek.  Deep  in  the  shadow  of 
a   massive  brow  were  brilliant,   fearless 


Ananda  returned 
bearing  a  gold  cas- 
ket upon  the  top 
of  which  was  inset 

small   pearl. 


eyes  that  softened  as  they  fell  on  Anan- 
da's  face.  In  the  gold-edged  robe  a  clasp 
of  gold  held  blue-white  diamonds  that 
gleamed  like  a  cascade  of  falling  water. 
A  short  sword  was  thrust  in  a  silk  sash, 
its  ruby-studded  hilt  glinting  like  red 
wine. 

When  Prince  Ananda  presented  Swin- 
ton and  Lord  Gilfain,  the  latter  as  the 
son  of  Earl  Craig,  the  maharajah's  face 
lighted  up;  he  held  out  his  hand  impul- 
sively with  simple  dignity,  saying  in  Hin- 
dustani: "Sit  down,  sahibs.  The  young 
lord's  father  was  my  brother;  at  court 
his  ear  heard  my  heartbeat." 

A  turmoil  of  vocal  strife  fell  upon  their 
ears  from  without.  The  baboo  had  ar- 
rived. 

"Oh,  murder!"  Swinton  groaned,  recog- 


nizing the  Dass  voice  demanding  admit- 
tance. 

The  rabble  sound  was  coming  down  the 
hall  as  ineffectually  two  attendants 
clung  to  the  ponderous  Bengali,  mad  with 
his  affliction.  The  words:  "The  mahara- 
jah's jewel  is  stolen!"  caused  Prince 
Ananda  to  dart  to  the  door.  Seeing  him, 
the  servants  released  their  grasp  of  Ba- 
boo Dass,  and  the  prince,  not  daring  to 
leave  the  king's  presence,  allowed  the  half- 
crazed  man  to  enter  the  room,  where  he 
groveled  before  the  maharajah,  bumping 
his  forehead  to  the  marble  floor  and  claw- 
ing at  the  royal  feet. 

When,  at  the  king's  command  the  ba- 
boo rose,  Lord  Victor  clapped  his  hand 
over  his  mouth  to  smother  his  mirth, 
gasping:   "Oh,  my  aunt!     That  head!" 
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marvelous,  each  side  representing  a  com- 
bat between  a  tiger  and  a  huge  python, 
the  graceful  curve  of  whose  form  con- 
stituted the  arm.  At  a  question  of  in- 
terest from  Gilfain,  Prince  Ananda 
spoke  in  Urdu  to  his  father.  The  latter 
nodded,  and  Ananda,  crossing  to  a  silver 
cabinet,  unlocked  it  and  returned  bearing 
a  gold  casket,  upon  the  top  of  which 
was  inset  a  large  pearl.  Within  the 
caaket  was  a  half-smoked  cigarette. 

S  if  carried  away  by  the  sight  of  this, 
*  -  the  maharajah,  speaking  in  Hindus- 
tani, which  he  saw  Swinton  understood 
said :  "That  cigarette  was  smoked  by  the 
Prince   of   Wales    sitting    in   this  chair 
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Like  the  rattle  of  a  machine  gun,  Ba- 
boo Dass  poured  out  his  tale  of  woe. 
When  he  had  finished,  the  maharajah 
said  calmly:  "It  doesn't  matter,"  and  with 
a  graceful  sweep  of  his  hand  suggested 
that  Baboo  Dass  might  retire. 

Once  more  the  baboo's  voice  bubbled 
forth. 

"Begone!"  And  the  handsome  face  of 
the  maharajah  took  on  a  tigerish  look. 
For  a  second  it  was  terrifying;  the  change 
was  electric.  Baboo  Dass  recoiled  and 
fled. 

Then  the  maharajah's  voice  was  soft, 
like  a  rich-toned  organ,  as  he  said  in 
Hindustani:  "India  has  two  afflictions — 
famine  and  the  Bengali." 

Beside  the  rajah  was  a  magnificently 
carved  teakwood  chair,  a  padlocked  gold 
chain  across  the  arms  indicating  that  it 
was  not  to  be  used.     The  carving  was 
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which  has  since  been  locked.  He  shook 
hands  with  me,  sahib;  we  were  friends; 
he,  the  son  of  the  empress,  and  I  a  king, 
who  was  also  a  son  to  the  empress." 

His  voice  had  grown  rich  and  soft  and 
full ;  the  fierce,  black,  warlike  rajput  eyes 
were  luminous  as  though  tears  lay  behind. 
The  maharajah  remained  silent  while 
Swinton  translated  this  to  Lord  Victor. 
"Ah,  sahibs,  if  kings  could  sit  down  to- 
gether and  explain,  there  would  not  be 
war  nor  distrust  nor  oppression.  When 
your  father" — he  turned  his  face  toward 
Gilfain— "was  a  councillor  in  Calcutta, 
close  to  the  viceroy,  I  had  honor;  when 
I  crossed  the  bridge  from  Howra  as  many 
guns  would  speak  welcome  from  Fort 
William  as  did  for  Maharajah  Jobungha. 
But  I  now  go  no  more  to  Calcutta." 

If  Swinton  had  been  troubled  in  his 
analysis  of  the  prince's  motives  and 
character,  he  now  swam  in  a  sea  of  simi- 
lar tribulation.  The  maharajah  was  big. 
Was  he  capable  of  gigantic  subtlety,  such 
as  his  words  would  veil?     He  could  see 


that  Prince  Ananda  was  abstracted;  his 
face  had  lost  its  jaunty,  debonair  air; 
worry  lines  mapped  its  surface.  The  loss 
of  the  sapphire  had  hit  Ananda  hard,  but 
if  the  robbery  had  affected  the  king,  he 
was  subtle  in  a  remarkable  sense,  for  he 
gave  no  sign. 

The  maharajah  now  rose,  clapped  his 
hands,  and  when  a  servant  appeared  gave 
a  rapid  order.  The  servant  disappeared, 
and  almost  immediately  returned  with  a 
silver  salver  upon  which  were  two  long 
gold  chains  of  delicate  workmanship  and 
an  open  bottle  of  attar  of  rose.  The 
maharajah  placed  a  chain  about  the  neck 
of  each  sahib,  and  sprinkled  them  with 
the  attar,  saying,  with  a  trace  of  a  smile 
curving  his  handsome  lips:  "Sometimes, 
sahibs,  this  ceremony  is  just  etiquette,  but 
to-day  my  heart  pains  with  pleasure  be- 
cause the  son  of  my  friend  is  here."  He 
held  out  his  hand,  adding  "Prince  Ananda 
must  see  that  you  have  the  best  our  land 
affords." 

CHAPTER  V. 
CWINTON  was  glad  when  he  saw  his 
^  dogcart  turn  into  the  compound  to 
take  him  to  the  keddah  sahib's  for  tiffin. 
Lord  Victor  had  been  hypnotized  by  the 
splendor  of  Maharajah  Darpore;  he  went 
around  the  bungalow  giving  vent  to 
ebullitions  of  praise.  "My  aunt,  but  the 
old  Johnnie  is  a  corker!  And  all  the 
tommyrot  one  hears  at  home  about  an- 
other mutiny  brewing!  Damn  it,  Swin- 
ton, the  war  chiefs  who  want  every  bally 
Englishman  trained  to  carry  a  gun  like 
a  Prussian  ought  to  be  put  in  the  Tower!" 
An  hour  of  this  sort  of  thing,  and  with 
a  silent  whoop  of  joy  the  captain  clam- 
bered into  his  dogcart  and  sped  away,  as 
he  bowled  along  his  mind  troubled  by  the 
maharajah  angle  of  the  espionage  game. 

After  tiffin  with  the  major,  and  out  on 
the  veranda,  where  they  were  clear  of  the 
servant's  ears,  Swinton  asked:  "Who  is 
the  mysterious  lady  that  rides  a  grav 
Persian?"  K     y 

He  was  conscious  of  a  quick  turn  of 
Finnerty's  head;  a  half-checked  movement 
of  the  hand  that  held  a  lighted  match  to  a 
cheroot,  and  as  the  keddah  sahib  pro- 
ceeded to  finish  the  ignition  he  described 
the  woman  and  her  flight  over  the  brick 
wall. 

"She's  Doctor  Boelke's  niece;  she  has 
been  here  about  a  month,"  Finnerty 
answered,  when  Captain  Swinton  had  fin- 
ished. 

"I  wonder  why  she  risked  her  neck  to 
avoid  me,  major?" 

"Well,  she's  German  for  one  thing,  and 
I  suppose  she  knows  there's  a  growing 
tension  between  the  two  peoples." 

Captain  Swinton  allowed  a  smile  to 
surprise  his  always  set  face.  "Do  you 
know  why  I  am  here,  major;  that  is,  have 
you  had  advice?" 

"Yes,"  the  major  answered. 
"Very  good,"  Captain  Swinton  de- 
clared. "I'll  give  you  some  data.  Lord 
Victor's  father,  Earl  Craig,  is  under- 
secretary to  India.  There  was  some  extra- 
ordinary jumble  of  a  state  document  in- 
tended for  the  Viceroy  of  India.  Whether 
its  misleading  phraseology  was  careless- 
ness or  traitorous  work  on  the  part  of  a 
clerk,  nobody  knows,  but  it  read  that  the 
sircar  was  to  practically  conscript  Indians 
— Mussulman  and  Hindu  alike — to  fight 
against  the  Turks  and  Germans  in  the  war 
that  we  all  feel  is  about  to  come.  This 
paper  bore  the  official  seal ;  had  even  been 
signed.  Then  Earl  Craig's  copy  of  it 
disappeared — was  stolen  from  Lord  Vic- 
tor, who  was  acting  as  his  secretary.  A 
girl,  with  whom  the  young  man  was  in- 
Continued  on  page  102 
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How  German  Spies  Deceive  the  Censors 


The   Story   of  an  Amazingly    Thorough 
System  of  Deceit. 


THE  German  thoroughness  of  preparation 
for  this  war  has  been  demonstrated  most 
convincingly  by  the  underground  system  of 
communication  between  agents  in  far  coun- 
tries that  was  worked  out  and  ready.  The  Ger- 
mans knew  that  if  Britain  went  in  she  would 
immediately  command  the  seas  and  the  cables 
and  that  almost  automatically  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse  would  be  cut  off  from  its  agents  abroad. 
So  a  plan  was  prepared  by  which  information 
could  be  sent  through  the  censored  mails.  A 
series  of  new  and  simple  war  ciphers  was  de- 
vised. Discussing  the  system  in  Everybody's, 
Melville  Davisson  Post  writes  as  follows: 

In  addition  to  this  advantage,  the  French 
war  office,  by  an  extraordinary  accident,  which 
can  not  be  made  public,  had  obtained  the  key 
to  the  German  radiograph  cipher 
code.  The  victory  at  the  Marne  was 
probably  in  part  the  result  of  this 
piece  of  amazing  good  fortune 
General  Joffre  knew  the  German 
orders  wherever  the  radiograph 
signal  was  used  in  the  advance  on 
Paris.  And  it  is  possible  that  this 
knowledge  of  the  radiograph  code 
enabled  the  American  Government 
to  decipher  the  messages  sent  from 
the  great  wireless  station  at  Nauen 
to  Count  von  Luxburg,  and  so  to 
make  public  the  vast  system  of 
German  intrigue  that  has  amazed 
the  world. 

One  is  able  to  realize  then  the 
confidence  of  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments in  the  belief,  at  the  opening 
of  the  war,  that  they  had  throttled 
all  German  means  of  secret  com- 
munication. They  had  the  radio- 
graph code  and  they  had  a  rigid 
censorship  on  the  mails  and  cables. 

Disillusionment  awaited  them. 

By  some  means,  incredible  and 
mysterious,  the  German  Govern- 
ment directed  its  affairs  everywhere 
about  the  world  as  though  no  re- 
straint had  been  imposed  upon  it. 
Two  hours  after  war  had  been  de- 
clared, its  ships  on  the  seas  turned 
back  into  neutral  ports,  although 
no  cipher  message  had  gone  out 
that  any  English  radiograph  sta- 
tion could  detect. 

The  German  Government  com- 
municated with  its  embassies  every- 
where; and  its  agents  sprinkled  all 
over  the  world,  kept  it  advised  of 
every  movement  of  its  enemies.  The 
disposition  of  English  war-ships  was 
sent  in  to  von  Tirpitz.  Plots  of 
English  minefields  were  transmitted 
to  Berlin.  Even  the  gun-range,  to 
be  estimated  by  the  position  of  har- 
bor buoys  was  given   to  the  Ger- 


man Fleet  in  advance  of  the  bombardments  of 
such  coast  towns  as  Yarmouth  and  Scarbor- 
ough. 

The  whole  secret  service  of  the  Allied  coun- 
tries was  profoundly  puzzled. 

They  were  certain  that  no  cipher  mes- 
sage was  going  through  the  mails  or  over 
cables.  And  every  wireless  station,  especially 
in  France  and  England,  had  been  searched 
out  and  dismantled.  It  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  secret  service  got  any  light  on  this 
mystery. 

Scotland  Yard  was  watching  a  naturalized 
German  barber,  whom  it  suspected  of  being  a 
spy.  It  was  doing  it  skilfully.  All  letters  go- 
ing to  this  German  agent  were  opened  at  the 
post-office,  copied  and  then  remailed.  The 
German  agent  was  shadowed  and  the  various 
letters  which  he  posted  at  different  points  in 
London  were  opened,  copied  and  remailed. 
But  there  was  nothing  in  any  of  these  letters 
to  indicate  an  improper  correspondence,  and 
there  was  no  cipher.  There  were  no  marginal 
annotations  in  sympathetic  inks,  or  any  one 
of  the  usual  properties  of  intrigue. 

But     the    correspondence     disclosed     other 


r  Tort,  January  Ttb,   I91S. 


hur  DaVaaaa  *  Cs-^aoy, 
Aaatardaa, 

Holla*. 

Ml 

You  oautt     *yty  food  oujrohajit. 
ablo  bulb*  oontolalng  no/doad\otooi  oad,  without  foil 
ur  wbolo  tn*r  ooapl/uo.        oX^oouroa ,  If  you 
Mo  any  0(001  tbot^a  dafaota,  toy  puroaoaa  prioo  omit 
be  roduooi.  Our  aooanwaoat,    La  tho  f\rot  Loalaaoo,   oollooto 
tto  dutf  oa  th/ wbolo  oonolpoooot.  Tbo\  July,  aa  wo  or* 
informal  oo /■.■aarohaadlao  of  iM,  olo,  ay  lo  do*.,  4d  Mloroa 
bar*   thla^o  pay  on  too  woola  ooaoldaAaot,.\woatbar  oouad.or  daroot 


A  German  cypher.     Only  the  words  crossed  by  lines 
be  read,  making  message,  "The  Government  has  com 
no    ships    of    the    first    class." 


persons  about  in  England,  especially  at  naval 
bases,  and  it  disclosed  correspondence  with 
Norway.  Scotland  Yard  shadowed  these 
persons.  Finally,  at  a  critical  time  of  naval 
movements  in  the  North  Sea,  one  of  them  sent 
a  cablegram  to  his  family  in  a  neutral  country, 
saying  that  he  had  been  ill  for  the  last  four 
days.  He  had  not  been  ill.  Ordinarily,  the 
English  Secret  Service  would  have  paid  no 
attention  to  such  a  cablegram;  but  it  knew 
beyond  question  that  the  barber  in  London 
was  a  secret  agent  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment. The  person  sending  the  cablegram  was 
a  correspondent  of  this  agent. 
What  did  it  mean  ? 

Scotland  Yard  put  the  message  into  the 
hands  of  the  War-Office.  The  War-Office 
turned  it  over  to  both  the  Army  and  Navy 
departments.  The  Admiralty  was  amazed. 
A  division  of  warships  off  the  coast,  at  the 
point  from  which  this  cable  was  dated,  had 
orders  to  join  the  High  Fleet  in  the  North 
Sea  in  precisely  four  days. 

And  with  a  great  awakening,  the  English 
Secret  Service  discovered  that  the  message 
was  an  open  code. 

The  person  sending  it  was  seized,  tried  by 
the  English  Government,  and  executed  as  a 
spy.  And  the  Allied  Secret  Service  began  to 
realize  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment, in  manipulation  of  its  Secret 
Service  was  not  depending  on  the 
old  form  of  code  ciphers.  It  was  a 
hint  at  the  truth. 

Wilhelmstrasse  had  abandoned 
the  antiquated   secret  ciphere. 

It  knew  perfectly  well  that  when 
the  English  Government  cut  it  off 
from  communication  with  the  world, 
no  jumble  of  words  and  no  arrange- 
ment of  signs  of  figures  could  be 
sent  out.  It,  therefore,  determined 
to  abandon  this  secret  form  of  com- 
munication and  to  develop  a  new 
code. 

The  prime  factor  in  the  new  code 
must  be  that  the  message  should 
have  no  indication  on  its  face,  of 
any  hidden  or  secret  meaning.  On 
its  face,  it  must  be  some  form  of 
the  usual  personal  or  business 
ige. 
The  Allied  Governments  presently 
discovered  this  fact.  It  is  said  that 
the  German  ships,  at  the  time  war 
was  declared,  were  turned  back  by 
personal  messages  addressed  to  some 
passenger.  One  of  the  great  ships 
of  the  Hamburg-American  line  that 
raced  into  an  American  port,  is 
said  to  have  been  advised  of  the 
declaration  of  war  by  the  following 
radiograph,  addressed  to  a  promin- 
ent financier  on  the  ship  and  signed 
by  an  attorney: 

"Competitors  entered  suit  today." 
The  geometric  cipher  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  system.  The  first  tests 
for  new  cipher  made  by  the  German 
Governmentwere  with  stencils.  Per- 
sonal letters  carrying  no  suspicious 
items  on  their  faces,  when  they 
reached  the  German  agent  would  be 
covered  by  a  metal  plate.  This 
metal  plate  was  cut  out  at  certain 
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portions,  so  that  when  it  was  placed  over  the 
letter  a  few  words  only  would  be  visible.  These 
words  constituted  the  secret  message. 

But  there  were  a  great  many  difficulties 
with  the  stencil  cipher. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  well  known,  and 
therefore  apt  to  be  discovered  by  the  enemy, 
as  it  was,  in  fact,  discovered  by  Lanoir,  in 
France.  And  in  the  second  place,  there  would 
alway.i  be  the  incriminating  metal  plate,  in  the 
event  that  the  agent  should  be  apprehended. 
Such  a  plate  would  at  once  identify  him  as  a 
spy.  It  meant  also  that  any  incoming  mes- 
sage could  be  read,  or  any  message  before  that 
time  received.  The  stencil  system  was,  there- 
fore, abandoned. 

A  geometrical  cipher  would  be  infinitely 
superior  to  it.  The  German  agent  has  only 
to  draw  on  the  letter  which  he  receives  the 
agreed  geometrical  figure,  using  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  letter  as  a  base;  then  the  words 
or  letters  (as  might  be  agreed),  which  the 
lines  cut  make  up  the  secret  message.  Or  the 
words  which  two  lines  crossed  after  an  elabor- 
ate geometrical  figure  had  been  drawn  over 
the  letter,  are  the  ones  bearing  the  secret 
message,  or  the  words  that  a  given  number 
of  lines  touched  in  a  complicated  drawing 
make  up  the  secret  communication. 

The  inexhaustible  possibilities  of  such  a 
system  must  be  at  once  apparent  to  anybody. 

The  following  examples  of  secret  codes  pos- 
sible under  this  open-code  system  are  hypo- 
thetical, since  no  government  has  given  out 
data  of  this  kind. 

Suppose  the  geometrical  figure,  for  example, 
to  be  an  equilateral  triangle.  The  dimensions 
of  the  sheet  of  paper,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sheet,  is  the  base  of  the  triangle.  This  is  suffi- 
cient data  with  which  to  construct  the  other 
two  sides,  and  the  message  appears  from  the 
words  which  these  lines  touch;  reading  up  the 
left  arm  of  the  triangle  and  down  the  right. 
Consider  a  simple  trade  letter  a3  sent,  but 
upon  which  the  equilateral  triangle  is  drawn, 
spelling  out  the  message: 

"The  Government  has  completed  no  ship 
of  the  first  class." 

If  the  figure  is  a  simple  circle,  it  is  the 
largest  circle  that  can  be  placed  upon  the 
sheet  of  paper  on  which  the  letter  is  written; 
or  it  is  the  largest  circle  that  can  be  drawn 
on  the  sheet  of  paper  at  a  certain  equal  dis- 
tance on  all  sides  from  the  border.  But  as  a 
rule,  the  geometrical  figure  would  be  a  little 
more  complicated. 

A  simple  business  letter,  giving  stock-mar- 
ket quotations  in  the  United  States  to  an 
agent  of  a  business  house  in  some  neutral 
country,  may  be  made  use  of,  together  with 
a  book-cipher.  A  stockmarket  quotation-let- 
ter carries  without  suspicion  a  variety  of 
figures. 

These  figures  are,  in  fact,  the  figures  of  a 
book-cipher. 

Two  persons  having  a  copy,  for  example,  of 
a  dictionary  of  the  same  edition,  make  up 
the  message  which  they  send  by  the  number 
of  the  page  and  the  number  of  the  words 
counted  down  the  column  of  the  page;  for 
example,  the  word  "ship"  might  be  30-17, 
thirty  being  the  number  of  the  page  and 
seventeen  the  number  of  the  line  on  which 
the  word  "ship"  appears  in  the  book  used  aa 
a  cipher. 

This  new  cipher  system  worked  out  by  the 
German  Secret  Service  has  developed  an 
elaborate  pictorial  element. 

A  pictorial  cipher  of  this  class,  sent  out  of 
Palis  !>>■  a  dancer  in  the  pay  of  the  German 
Secret  Service,  may  be  cited.  It  was  very 
skilfully  managed.  The  letter  and  i  I 
were  enclosed  in  the  embassy  mail  of  a  neutral 
country  adjacent  to  Germany.  The  actress 
was  one  of  the  most  charming  personalities  in 
the  whole  tinsel  kingdom  of  Cockaigne. 

The  authorities  were  never  certain  whether 
the  young  attache  of  the  foreign  embassy  was 
involved  in  the  plot,  or  whether  he  was  an 
unwitting  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
r  adventuress.  The  details  show  the  plan 
of  t'-.e  adventuress  to  have  been  comparatively 

The  attache  was  a  susceptible  person.  It 
was  not  difficult  for  an  attractive  young 
woman  to  gain  his  attention.  He  found  thl 
actres  in  have  one  consuming  hobby.  Sin 
interested  in  chess.  Chess  games  and  prob- 
lems held  her  attention  to  the  exclusion  of 
rything   else.      Among   her    first    inquiries 
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Strong —Rubber  Coated 
Almost  Waterproof 

Sticks  Instantly 
to  Anything  Dry 
and  Stays    Stuck 


a    Tear. 


The  Every  Day  First  Aid 

Every  druggist  sells  a  strong  and  clinging  rubber-coated  tape,  called  B&B  Adhesive 
Plaster  Tape  It  sticks  instantly  to  anything  that's  dry.  And  it  forms  a  firm  and  lasting 
binding  which  is  practically  waterproof. 

On  rubber,  metal,  wood,  cloth,  glass  or  anything,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  article  itself. 

Every  home  has  uses  for  it.     Every  home  without  it  wastes  things  which  could  easily 

be  mended.  * 

Get  it  and  see  how  often  you  require  it.  A  hundred  times  vou'll  wonder  what  you  ever 
did  without  it. 


Some  of  the  Countless  Uses 


/ 


Grips     for     Golf 

Clubs    and     Tennis 

Rackets. 


Mends  lawn  hose. 

Mends  umbrellas. 

Mends  broken  handles. 

Makes   temporary   repairs  to   inner   tubes   and 

tires. 
Mends  leaky  pipes. 
Mends  rubber  articles  of  any  sort. 


Make.s   firm   grips    for    golf  clubs   and   tennis 

rackets. 
Mends  torn  cloth.    Attach  on  the  under  side. 
Insulates   electric   wires. 
Seals  fruit  jars. 
Prevents  chafing  of  the  hands  and  heels. 


Mends  Rubber. 


B&B  Adhesive  is  a  strong,  firm  tape  with  an  ever-sticky  rubber  coating  on  one  side.  So  it  is 
always  ready  to  apply,  and  it  needs  no  wetting. 

It  is  made  by  experts  who  have  spent  25  years  in  perfecting  Adhesive  Plasters.  It  is  made  for 
surgeons,    largely.      You    will    find    it    perfect    for    home    uses    if   you    get    the    B&B. 

Get  it  to-day.  You  can  probably  count  a  dozen  needs  you  have  for  it  to-night.  And  nearly  every 
day  brings  new  ones.     Have  an  extra  spool  to  carry    when    you    go    away    from    home. 


Mends  Wood. 


Sold  by  Druggists 
On  Spools  of  All  Sizes 

Buy  5  Yard  Spools 
for  Economy 


Our  Adhesive  Book  pictures  80 
uses.  Ask  your  druggist  for  it — free 
— when  you    buy    B&B  Adhesive. 
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Products 


B&B  Absorbent    Cotton. 
B&B  Bandages   and    Gauze. 
B&B  Fumig-ators. 
B&B  First   Aid   Outfits. 

All  made  under  ideal  conditions.  All 
put  up  in  protective  packages.  For 
safety's  sake  in  all  these  lines,  ask  for 
BAB. 
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was  whether  the  attache  knew  any  authority 
on  chess  in  his  own  country. 

He  did  not. 

But  he  undertook  to  look  the  thing  up,  and 
he  discovered  that  there  was  a  chess  club  of 
some  international  pretentions.  This  was  all 
the  information  the  actress  required.  She 
took  pains  to  cultivate  him,  and  attempted  to 
inspire  him  with  the  same  interest  for  chess 
that  she  herself  professed. 

The  attache  was  not  interested  in  the  game, 
but  he  presently  became  tremendously  inter- 
ested in  the  actress. 

One  day  she  brought  him  a  sketch  of  a  chess 
problem,  asking  him  to  forward  it  to  the  club 
in  his  city,  and  requesting  them  to  say  what 
opening  had  been  used,  in  order  to  leave  the 
pieces  on  the  board  in  the  position  as  shown 
on  her  sketch.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  club, 
enclosing  the  sketch  in  the  embassy  mail. 

The  French  Government  got  hold  of  the 
letter  and  her  sketch.  They  brought  the  thing 
to  the  attention  of  the  embassy.  The  attache 
made  his  explanation,  which  the  authorities 
were  inclined  to  believe. 

They  were  keeping  a  tab  on  the  actress  of 
whom  they  had  some  suspicion.  They  pres- 
ently discovered  that  on  the  day  the  sketch 


was  made,  she  had  visited,  in  company  with 
one  of  the  fashionable  women  of  Paris,  a 
hospital  in  which  there  was  a  German  aviator 
who  had  been  shot  down  back  of  the  French 
lines.  Following  this  clue  they  finally  de- 
ciphered the  chess-picture.  It  proved  to  be  a 
pictorial  cipher,  showing  the  position  of  a 
large  body  of  French  reserves  massed  behind 
the  lines. 

The  French  Government  knew  that  the 
German  headquarters  had  a  survey  of  this 
portion  of  France. 

It  had  been  made  many  years  before  the 
war,  and  a  copy  of  the  survey  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  War  Office  in  Paris.  This 
survey  laid  the  country  out  in  squares.  These 
squares  were  found  to  correspond  to  the  usual 
squares  on  a  chess-board.  By  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  character  of  the  armed  forces 
occupying  these  sections  behind  the  French 
lines,  they  were  able  to  determine  what  each 
chess-piece  stood  for.  It  then  appeared  that 
the  sketch  of  the  chess  problem  was,  in  fact, 
a  map  showing  the  exact  position  of  the  whole 
French  reserve  forces:  pawns  representing  in- 
fantry; queens,  field  artillery;  kings,  heavy 
artillery,  bishop,  air  division;  rook,  military 
headquarters. 


Did  England  Finance  Germany? 


Amazing  Claim  That  London  Money  Sup- 
ported  Germans   in   Outdoing 
British  Trade. 


IT  has  been  very  generally  understood  that 
German  methods  of  penetration  by  which 
the  Teutons  were  gobbling  up  foreign  trade 
were  made  possible  by  government  subsidies 
and  the  backing  of  the  banks.  A  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  analyzes  the  banking  sys- 
tems of  Britain  and  Germany  and  reaches  the 
astonishing  conclusion  that  London  was  ac- 
tually financing  Germany's  raids  abroad  on 
British  trade.  To  these  conclusions  he  ap- 
pends the  pertinent  question,  "Shall  England 
finance  Germany  after  the  war?"  The  facts 
from  which  he  draws  his  amazing  statement 
are  marshalled  as  follows: 

Prior  to  the  War,  London  was  the  money 
centre  of  the  world.  She  was  the  one  great 
reservoir  of  accumulated  capital  upon  which 
all  nations  might  draw  upon  certain  conditions 
concerned    only    with    security    and    return. 


Thus  it  has  been  that  English  banking  has  been 
primarily  international  banking,  and  secon- 
darily, by  a  long  distance,  industrial  and 
commercial.  Gradually,  the  local  banks,  with 
their  study  of  local  needs,  have  become  ab- 
sorbed in  the  London  Joint  Stock  Banks  with 
their  innumerable  branches.  These  large  con- 
solidations have  drained  the  provinces  of 
money,  and  have  thereupon  become  the  prim- 
ary factors  in  carrying  on  the  international 
banking  of  the  world.  If  Germany  purchased 
wheat  in  Australia,  or  cotton  in  America,  or 
jute  in  India,  or  any  nation  purchased  any- 
thing anywhere  in  the  world,  the  commercial 
transaction  was,  almost  without  exception,  fin- 
anced by  bills  on  London.  London  became  the 
clearing-house  of  the  world. 

These  vast  financial  transactions  have  been 
secured  on  bills  accepted  by  approved  banking 
institutions.  The  one  revelant  question  is  as 
to  the  liability  of  the  acceptor  and  the  rate 
of  interest  to  be  paid.  No  question  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  bill  or  the  nature  of  the  mer- 
chandise covered  is  the  subject  of  enquiry.  The 
bills  then  pass  from  bank  to  bank  as  freely 
as  Government  currency  or  Government  secur- 
ities. Prior  to  the  War,  therefore,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  possess  such  bills  in  order  to 
secure    any    sum    required.      If    money    was 


tight,  the  rate  of  interest  rose  and  thereby 
attracted  to  London  the  additional  credits. 
Beneath  the  surface,  London  was  always  in 
possession  of  a  great  credit,  able,  by  raising 
the  rate,  to  call  in  her  large  outstanding  bal- 
ance. 

Under  such  a  system  of  international  bank- 
ing, any  nation  could,  by  a  system  of  banking 
acceptance  of  drafts,  negotiate  in  London 
bills  to  a  colossal  amount,  always  provided  the 
total  volume  was  within  apparent  credit  re- 
sources of  the  accepting  banks  and  the  com- 
mercial activities  of  the  nation  concerned. 
Large  sums  were  loaned  to  America  from  time 
to  time,  through  the  medium  of  such  finance 
bills  to  move  cotton  and  for  other  purposes; 
but  the  greatest  use  of  this  international  re- 
servoir of  banking  credit  was  made  by  Ger- 
many through  her  great  banks,  such  as  the 
Deutsche  Bank  and  the  Dresdner  Bank. 

Germany  has,  indeed,  made  a  close  technical 
study  of  the  possible  functions  which  a  bank 
could  perform  in  the  aid  of  manufacture  and 
commerce.  Her  banks  were  equipped  not  only 
with  machinery  for  international  banking, 
but  with  the  most  carefully  organized  depart- 
ments for  dealing  with  various  branches  of 
trade.  They  went  further  even  than  the 
study  of  these  great  industrial  problems  with 
a  view  to  financing  their  needs;  they  took  a 
direct  and  in  some  cases  controlling  interest 
by  purchase  and  ownership  of  shares.  For 
example,  in  the  chemical  trade  a  German  bank 
owned  a  large  portion,  if  not  a  majority,  of 
the  shares  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  dye- 
stuff  companies,  that  at  Elberfeld  known  as  the 
'Farbenfabriken  vormals  Friedncr  Beyer  & 
Co.'  A  corps  of  experts  trained  from  ,'ie  busi- 
ness point  of  view,  whose  duty  it  was  .0  study 
each  industry  and  collect  all  the  possible  data 
thereon,  was  established  in  these  banks. 
Therefore,  if  a  manufacturer  came,  let  us  say, 
to  the  Deutsche  Bank,  and  presented  his  plans 
for  an  industrial  undertaking,  he  was  at 
once  put  into  communication  with  experts  in 
his  own  line  of  business;  and  all  the  re- 
sources of  knowledge  and  experience,  in- 
cluding the  reports  of  the  Germans  in  British 
Consular  pay,  were  placed  at  his  disposal.  If 
the  bank,  knowing  the  entire  subject,  decided 
to  support  him,  it  might  first  invest  in  his  cor- 
poration; in  any  event,  it  would  give  him  a 
large  line  of  credit.  Indeed,  it  has  been  cal- 
culated that  90  per  cent,  of  German  industry 
before  the  war  was  done  on  credit  and  on  a 
basis  of  only  10  per  cent,  capital.  Far  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  came  directly  from 
London,  and  quite  a  fair  portion  from  Paris. 
Credit  was  given  the  manufacturer  by  author- 
izing those  who  sold  to  him  to  draw  bills 
against  his  purchases  in  foreign  countries  or 
otherwise;  and  these  bills,  accepted  by  the 
Deutsche  Bank,  or  other  finance  bills  created 
in   their  stead,  were  then   available  for  dis- 
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count  in  London  under  the  system  above  ex- 
plained. 

In  order  to  elucidate  fully  the  working  of 
this  plan,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  the  meth- 
ods in  Russia  by  the  German  commercial  men, 
assisted  by  their  banks.  Russian  credits  are 
very  long;  the  shortest  period  during  which 
it  is  reasonably  possible  to  secure  an  agree- 
ment to  pay  is  one  of  nine  months.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  an  extension  of  credit  is 
probably  necessary  for  an  additional  period 
of  from  three  to  nine  months.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  English  merchant  cannot  give  such 
long  credits  out  of  his  own  capital;  and  it  is 
equally  clear  to  any  one  who  knows  English 
banking  methods  that  aid  from  English  banks 
in  giving  such  credit  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Consequently,  the  German  merchant  got 
business.  He  arranged  with  the  Russian 
bankers  to  guarantee  the  ultimate  credit,  and, 
being  thus  armed  with  the  necessary  creden- 
tials, was  able  to  obtain  a  discount  from  his 
German  bank  as  against  his  sales.  Then  the 
nan  bank  through  the  medium  of  accepted 
bills,  promptly  obtained  the  necessary  money 
in  London,  renewing  so  long  as  was  necessary. 
Thus  indirectly  the  English  bank  loaned  to 
Germany  the  money  to  enable  the  German 
trader  to  destroy  the  business  of  the  English, 
whom  it  refused  to  finance  in  like  manner. 
The  handling  of  credits  in  South  America  was 
similar;  and  in  China,  the  German  merchants, 
assisted  by  their  banks,  were  rapidly  over- 
hauling the  older  established  English  houses 
when  the  war  came  on. 

We  have  no  intention  of  implying  that  the 
German  banking  system  is  in  itself  perfect  or 
superior  to  the  English.  It  is  more  than  ques- 
tionable whether  a  banking  concern  should 
both  finance  a  business  and  become  a  stock- 
holder in  it.  The  point  to  seize,  however,  is 
that  this  system,  which  has  been  built  up  with 
great  care,  is  organized  so  that  it  can  secure 
British  banking  credit  on  cheap  terms,  and 
then  with  its  aid  can  advance  the  industrial 
and  commercial  interests  of  Germany.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  to  achieve  this  end;  and, 
so  long  as  British  banking  credits  are  open 
to  these  uses,  the  German  banking  system  will 
operate  to  build  up  successful  competition  with 
English  trade.  It  is.  of  course,  quite  another 
question  what  would  happen  in  these  great 
German  banks,  with  their  immense  invest- 
ments in  industrial  enterprise,  if  the  reservoir 
of  banking  credit  in  London  and  in  Paris 
were  closed  to  them. 

Germany  to-day  is  economically  as  bare  as 
the  palm  of  one's  hand.  Everything  export- 
able has  been  eaten  up,  shot  away,  worn  out. 
Germany's  exports  are  and  must  be  manufac- 
tured products;  and  she  has  neither  cotton  nor 
wool  nor  copper.  Nor  has  she,  as  any  fin- 
ancier will  admit,  the  possibility  of  payment 
in  gold.  She  must  have  great  credits  even  to 
begin  to  supply  her  own  internal  needs;  with- 
out external  aid,  it  would  be  quite  hopeless  to 
think  of  giving  long  credits  to  Russia,  im- 
noverished  as  Russia  is.  Germany  will  get 
little  if  any  credit  from  America,  firstly,  be- 
cause America  has  little  machinery  for  grant- 
ing large  international  credits;  secondly,  be- 
cause she  will  need  the  money  herself,  and  has 
never  been  in  the  habit  of  lending  anything  she 
can  use  herself;  thirdly,  because  she  will  never 
lend  money  to  any  one  who  will  use  it  against 
her  and  it  is  her  habit  to  examine  into  the 
ultimate  effect  of  a  grant  of  credit.  Germany, 
therefore,  must  come  to  London.  Come  she 
will,  and  with  her  portfolio  full  of  bills  drawn 
and  accepted  to  tickle  the  niceties  of  the  Lng- 
lish  banking  palate.  What  is  the  situation 
which  will  then  exist  and  the  reception  she 
should   receive? 

There  will  be  a  great  diminution  in  avail- 
able banking  credit  after  the  war.  We  can- 
not develop  the  argument  at  length;  it  de- 
pends solely  on  the  proposition  that  there  has 
been  a  profound  ar.J  widespread  destruction 
of  all  forms  of  saved-up  property,  that  is,  of 
capital;  -hat  there  is  in  the  world  to-day  less 
food,  less  clothing,  less  coal,  less  steel,  less  ot 
everything,  than  in  1914.  And  it  is  quite 
irrefutable  that  no  issues  of  currency,  no 
inflation  of  credits,  increase  capital. 

Again,  Germany's  opportunity  to  make 
large  profits  will  be  immense.  Given  the  raw 
wool  and  cotton,  she  can  sell  clothing  to  Rus- 
sia at  profits  many  times  larger  than  her  ante- 
bellum return,  provided  she  could  obtain  from 
London  requisite  credits  to  purchase  the  cot- 
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Lumber  Mill  Experience 
Endorses  Extra  Power  Belts 


Goodyear  Extra  Power  Belting  has 
won  an  outstanding  reputation  in  the 
great  industries  of  Ontario  and  the 
Last.  Sales  of  Extra  Power  to  these 
belting  users  have  grown  rapidly. 
Everywhere  we  have  found  instant 
recognition  of  its  advantages. 

But  Extra  Power  enthusiasts  are  not 
confined  to  one  industry  or  one  terri- 
tory. We  have  in  mind  the  experience 
of  one  of  our  many  friends  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

The  Beaver  River  Lumber  Company 
were  rather  satisfied  with  the  service 
rendered  by  their  belting.  But  they 
had  not  then  tried  Extra  Power. 

Recently  they  wrote  us  regarding  their 
two  Extra  Power  installations  which 
"are  giving  satisfaction  beyond  our 
expectations."  A  year  ago  Extra 
Power  was  put  on  their  carriage  drive 
"w  here  it  has  been  in  continuous  ser- 
vice ever  since  under  very  severe  con- 
ditions, without  any  attention  whatso- 
ever— not  even  having  to  take  up  any 
slack.  Until  we  used  Extra  Power 
this  drive  was  a  constant  source  of 
trouble  on  account  of  slippage,  heat- 
ing and  slack.  If  a  belt  stood  up  for 
six   months   it   was   considered   extra 


good.  From  the  present  outlook  the 
Extra  Power  Belt  is  good  for  another 
year  at  least." 

Nothing  that  we  could  say  of  Good- 
year Extra  Power  would  be  as  strong 
as  this.  No  evidence  could  be  more 
convincing — unless  it  is  the  Beaver 
River  Lumber  Company's  comment 
on  their  second  installation — the  con- 
veyor drive.  "It  is  subject  to  steam 
and  heat  in  the  engine  room  and  to 
cold  and  dampness  outside.  Although 
it  has  been  in  use  for  a  period  of  five 
months — there  is  no  sign  of  deteriora- 
tion, and  there  is  no  slippage." 

The  Beaver  River  Lumber  Company 
have  tested  Extra  Power  after  experi- 
ence with  other  belts — and  they  say 
"where  we  are  replacing  old  belts  we 
are  putting  in  Extra  Power."  You, 
too,  may  find  an  Extra  Power  trial  a 
source  of  satisfaction  and  saving.  Get 
in  touch  with  a  Goodyear  branch.  Let 
them  tell  you  what  Extra  Power  has 
done  for  concerns  in  your  own  line. 

The    Goodyear    Tire    &    Rubber    Co.    of 
Canada,  Limited. 

Branches — Halifax,  St.  John,  Montreal,  Ottawa, 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  London,  Winnipeg,  Regina, 
Calgary,  Edmonton,  Vancouver.  Service  stocks  <» 
smaller  cities. 
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ton,  operate  her  mills,  and  give  the  necessary 
credits  to  Russian  merchants.  Equipped  as 
she  is,  Germany  can,  in  the  international 
money  market,  pay  the  highest  price  for 
credit.  Once  obtained,  she  will  use  it  most 
profitably;  and  the  security  will  be  adequate 
and  certain. 

No  other  nation  in  the  world  will  be  so  well 
prepared  as  she  to  compete  in  London  for 
banking  credits;  none  will  have  a  banking 
system  so  perfectly  adjusted  to  furnish  bank- 
able accepted  bills;  none  will  have  such  thor- 
oughly digested  information  available  respect- 
ing trading  opportunities  and  pitfalls;  none 
will  have  a  body  of  workmen  so  ready  to  work 
long  hours  and  to  produce  so  much  and  so 
cheaply.  In  the  chaotic  and  disorganized  con- 
dition of  international  trade,  Germany  will 
be  best  prepared  to  choose  aright  the  path  to 
safety  and  profit.  If  British  international 
finance    after   the    war   continues    to    regard 


banking  credit  as  a  huge  reservoir,  the  flow 
of  which  may  be  properly  directed  to  whatever 
quarter  will  pay  highest,  then  Germany,  whose 
system  is  unique  in  the  world,  will  get  most 
of  the  money.  There  will  be  little  left  for 
British  trade,  which  has  to-day  no  organized 
banking  aid  whatever,  and  will  not  be  able  to 
pay,  under  the  conditions  of  the  future,  a 
competitive  price.  Germany  will  therefore 
absorb,  first  for  her  own  needs,  secondly  to 
enable  her  to  finance  Russian  trade,  and  third- 
ly to  control  the  commerce  of  China  and 
South  America,  the  greater  part  of  the  avail- 
able capital  of  England.  British  trade  will 
be  drained  of  its  life-blood.  The  days  when, 
as  it  might  be  said,  there  was  enough  capital 
to  go  round  will  then  be  long  past;  and  an 
energetic  Germany  with  the  banking  power  of 
the  British  Empire  at  her  service,  with  en- 
hanced profits  and  cheaper  labor,  will  acceler- 
ate the  downfall  of  British  commerce. 


Breaking  Belgium  in  Two 


Germans    Are    Creating    Two    Separate 
Provinces  Out  of  Conquered  Country. 


\  ITTLE  real  information  of  what  is  happen- 
-'  ing  in  Belgium  to-day  is  allowed  to  get 
out  to  the  world.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
from  the  little  news  that  does  seep  through 
the  rigid  German  censorship  that  the  Imperial 
Government  is  making  determined  and  brutal 
efforts  to  remake  the  prostrate  country  and 
mould  it  to  the  Teuton  will.  One  of  the 
methods  undertaken  is  to  divide  Belgium  into 
two  parts,  an  arbitrary  division  of  territory 
between  the  Flemish  (Dutch  speaking)  part 
of  the  population  and  the  Walloons  (French- 
speaking).  This  plan  despite  the  bitter  op- 
position of  Flemish  and  Walloons  alike  is 
being  carried  out  even  to  the  extent  of  mak- 
ing two  capitals  and  building  up  two  sets  of 
government  machinery. 

A  remarkably  complete  story  of  this  at- 
tempt to  break  up  Belgium  is  told  by  Henri 
Davignon  in  The  Contemporary  Review.  He 
writes: 

.  Before  establishing  the  administrative 
separation  of  the  country,  the  German  Gov- 
ernment felt  the  need  of  being  petitioned.  One 
day,  in  February,  1917,  the  Bruxellois  learnt 
from  the  "Vlamisches  Buro"  Press  that  a 
"Council  of  Flanders"  had  been  called  into 
being.  German  papers  announced  that  250 
Flemings  (no  names  given)  had  elected  a  "Rat 
von  Flandern"  composed  of  30  members  (also 
nameless),  and  that  this  Council  has  immedi- 
ately issued  a  manifesto  demanding  the  con- 
stitution, in  Belgium,  of  two  separate  admin- 
istrations— one  for  Flemings  and  one  for 
Walloons.  Who  summoned  this  electoral  as- 
sembly and  from  whom  the  members  of  the 
Council  received  their  mandate  no  one  knows. 
But  we  soon  heard  with  horror  that  seven 
members  of  the  Council,  under  the  guidance  of 
Count  Harrach,  head  of  the  "Politische 
Abteilung,"  had  gone  to  Berlin.  Their  names 
and  photographs  appeared  in  a  German  illus- 
trated paper.  At  first,  everyone  was  stupe- 
fied, then  furiously  indignant.  Among  the 
seven  were  two  officials  of  the  Belgium  state 
—one  whose  daughter  had  married  a  Ger- 
man and  the  other  whose  Germanophile  senti- 
ments had  been  the  subject  of  ridicule  before 
the  war.  Did  he  not  send  his  children  to  the 
"Deutsche  Schule"  in  Brussels,  which  was  kept 
for  the  German  colony?  Neither  of  them  had 
ever  had  anything  to  do  with  real  Flemings. 
When  it  was  discovered  who  were  the  other 
five  that  Germany  counted  on,  and  what 
wretched  antecedents  they  had,  there  were 
shouts  of  laughter. 

Germany,  however,  having  identified  the 
future  of  "Deutschtum"  in  Belgium  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Council  of  Flanders,  soon  began 
to  turn  the  Chancellor's  words  into  deeds. 
She  found  her  way  blocked  by  the  unanimous 
refusal  of  the  upper  Belgian  administration, 
but  wub  satisfied  at  first  with  accepting  some 


resignations.  On  March  21st,  1917,  Belgium 
was  officially  divided  in  two.  Brussels  became 
the  capital  of  Flanders,  which  is  an  historical 
and  geographical  absurdity;  Namur  the  capi- 
tal of  Wallonie.  All  the  German  administra- 
tion of  the  occupied  provinces  was  doubled  at 
the  same  time,  which  caused  no  difficulty. 
The  trouble  began  some  months  later.  In 
August,  October,  and  December  of  the  same 
year  decrees  were  issued  creating  a  central 
Belgian  administration,  purely  Flemish,  in 
Brussels.  Up  till  then  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment officials  had,  in  accordance  with  The 
Hague  conventions,  continued  their  work 
under  the  occupying  Government  on  the  tacit 
understanding  that  the  latter  should  also  con- 
form to  international  law.  Considering  them- 
selves absolved  from  this  engagement  by  the 
establishment  of  an  administrative  division 
contrary  to  the  Belgian  constitution  they  sent 
in  their  resignations.  This  time  they  were  not 
accepted,  and  the  German  Government,  hoping 
to  intimidate  the  lower  officials  who  depended 
entirely  on  their  salaries,  arrested  those  who 
resigned  and  deported  them  to  Germany. 
Their  vacant  posts  were  offered  to  anyone  who 
would  consent  to  fill  them.  For  the  Flemish 
administration  the  Council  of  Flanders  pro- 
duced some  candidates  from  among  its  electors. 
For  the  Walloon  administration,  the  posts  had 
to  be  filled  with  Germans  who  could  talk 
French. 

But  then  all  over  Belgium  arose  a  splendid 
movement  of  protest  which  developed  and 
spread  to  all  organized  bodies.  We  have  a  list 
and  the  text  of  these  protests.  Germany  dare 
not  publish  them.  It  would  show  up  the 
anonymous  partisans  she  is  so  proud  of,  and 
a  comparison  between  the  signatories  and  her 
favorites  would  be  too  obvious.  She  cannot 
boast  of  any  authoritative  political  adherent; 
two  Antwerp  deputies  who  accepted  the  Ghent 
University  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Council 
of  Flanders.  All  the  senators  and  deputies 
wrote  to  von  Bissing  and  von  Bethmann  to 
express,  in  firm  and  dignified  terms,  their 
formal  repudiation  of  a  measure  taken  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  whole 
nation.  Not  one  priest  has  spoken  approving- 
ly  of   the   measure,   and    it   is   solemnly   con- 


demned by  Cardinal  Mercier.  From  all  the 
communes,  from  the  centres  of  the  social  and 
traditional  life  of  a  country  whose  indepen- 
dence was  won  by  municipal  freedom,  a  un- 
animous cry  of  protest  went  up.  German 
intrigue  had  lost  the  game. 

What  powers  does  Germany  intend  to  give 
to  the  Council  of  Flanders  when  it  is  "re- 
elected?" Perhaps  she  does  not  know  herself. 
It  may  depend  on  many  things.  But  there  is, 
anyhow,  one  power  which  she  cannot  confer 
on  it,  namely,  that  of  representing  any  section 
of  the  Belgian  people.  Already  she  cannot 
maintain  that  the  Council  exists  without  her 
help.  Its  members  are  her  proteges.  It  is 
"verboten"  to  touch  them,  and  if  the  highest 
officers  of  Belgian  Justice  cite  them  to  appear 
in  court  it  is  the  judges  who  are  imprisoned 
and  the  prisoners  who  are  set  free  under 
military  protection. 

On  February  7th  last,  the  Brussels  Court 
of  Appeal  met  in  plenary  sitting  at  the  Palais 
de  Justice.  All  the  Councillors  were  present 
except  two  absent  through  illness.  The  court 
unanimously  gave  orders  to  the  Public  Prose- 
cutor to  sue  the  principal  members  of  the 
Council  of  Flanders  for  treason  to  the  Belgian 
State.  This  decision  was  made  on  a  denunica- 
tion  signed  by  all  the  members  of  Parliament 
still  in  Belgium. 

Next  day  the  Procureur  du  Roi  personally 
arrested  Tack,  President  of  the  Council  of 
Flanders;  his  deputy  arrested  Borms.  Both 
defendants  appeared  immediately  before  the 
examining  magistrate.  Then  came  the  extra- 
ordinary intervention  of  the  Germans.  Hav- 
ing been  hasily  informed,  Major  Schauer,  in 
full  German  uniform,  marched  into  the  Cham- 
bers of  the  Public  Prosecutor  and  furiously 
demanded  the  liberation  of  the  accused.  The 
Prosecutor  held  out  until  threatened  with 
force,  and  even  then  insisted  on  receiving  a 
written  order.  When  this  was  done  the  Major 
carried  off  the  two  members  of  an  organiza- 
tion of  national  treason  which  from  that  mom- 
ent was  irrevocably  branded  with  the  stamp  of 
Germanism. 

We  must  keep  the  memory  of  this  crucial 
moment.  It  throws  into  relief  the  intrigue 
against  the  national  spirit  of  Belgium,  that 
impassable  barrier  which  Germany  tries  in 
vain  to  outank,  hesitating  between  recogniz- 
ing the  power  of  right  and  annexing  by  right 
of  power.  The  men  she  has  won  over  either 
by  indulging  their  ambitions  or  by  bribery 
will  carry  on  their  work.  But  the  people  have 
begun  to  avenge  their  magistrates.  While  the 
three  presidents  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  MM. 
Levy-Morelle,  Ernst,  and  Carez,  were  taken 
to  Celle-Schloss,  where  they  found  the  heroic 
Burgomaster  Max  and  many  other  eminent 
citizens,  the  people  of  Antwerp  made  vigorous 
demonstrations  against  the  adherents  of  the 
Council  of  Flanders.  The  ardour  of  the  crowd 
found  an  outlet  in  smashing  the  musical 
instruments  and  tearing  to  rags  the  banners 
of  a  procession  organized  by  the  Germans. 
For  some  hours  the  crowd  whistled,  sang,  and 
howled  its  rage,  sarcasms,  and  vengeful  jokes. 
A  Flemish  crowd,  the  crowd  of  Teniers  and 
Rubens,  of  Vondel  and  Conscience,  the  crowd 
of  Thyl  Uylenspiegel,  a  hungry  crowd,  im- 
prisoned, contrained,  spied  upon,  vanquished, 
yet  with  its  ancestral  soul  thrilling  in  this 
glorious  outburst.  The  instinct  of  the  race 
rose  again  to  the  highest  aspirations  of 
freedom. 


Five  Men  Who  Rule  Germany 


The   War  Has  Created  an  Inner  Board 
of  Directors — Who  They  Are. 


HpHE  existence  of  a  governing  board  of  five 
■*■  within  the  German  Empire  is  specifically 
stated  by  Carl  W.  Ackerman  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Pott.  He  calls  it  "The  Omnipotent 
Five,"  and  goes  on  to  show  that  this  little 
circle  of  powerful  men  control  every  activity 
of  the  Central  Allies  and  dominate  all  legis- 
lative bodies.  It  has  been  understood  of 
course  that  authority  in  Germany  was  very 
clearly  centralized  but  Mr.  Ackerman's  defini- 


tion   of    what     constitutes     the     centralized 
authority  is  interesting.     He  says: 

One  would  think  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment to-day  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  Great  General  Stair.  This  was  true  at  the 
beginning,  but  it  is  not  now.  Fighting  has 
transformed  Germany  from  a  belligerent  na- 
tion under  the  control  of  the  army  to  a  gigan- 
tic trust,  controlled  and  dominated  by  five 
men,  who  form  an  unofficial  board  of  directors. 
This  board  has  absolute  authority  in,  war, 
politics   and   business. 

The  five  men  belonging  to  this  board  to-day 
are:  The  Kaiser;  Field  Marshal  von  Hinden- 
burg;  General  Ludendorff ;  Grand  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz;   Field  Marshal  von  Mackensen. 
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The    Kaiser,   who   is   given   complete   power 

by  the  German  constitution  to  make  war  and 

pence,  who   is  the  executive  head  of  the  gov- 

nent,  is  in  effect  the  executive  at  the  head 

of  the  board. 

Von   Hlndenburg,  the  chief  of  the  General 
is   complete   authority   over   the 
iid  navies  of  the  Central  Pow. 
lirector  of  the  military  and  naval  affairs 
he  board. 
I.udcndorff,  the  First  Quartermaster  General 
has  complete  power  over  all  German   in- 
dustries and  who  is  in   effect  the  dictator  of 
labor,  is  the  business  director  of  the  board. 

Von  Tirpitz,  former  Secretary  of  the  Im- 
perial Navy,  as  founder  of  the  Fatherland 
Annexation  Party  and  as  the  chief  agitator 
for  the  war  industries,  the  bankers,  the  con- 
servatives and  the  nobility,  is  the  Imperial 
propagandist  who  prepares  the  public  for  the 
decisions  which  this  board  makes  in  all  politi- 
cal and  commercial  affairs. 

Mackensen.  one  of  the  Kaiser's  oldest 
and  most  intimate  friends,  who  is  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Bulgarian  and  Turkish  armies 
and  of  the  German  forces  in  those  countries, 
dominates  the  Balkans  and  Turkey  and  is  the 
representative  on  this  board  of  the  Pan- 
German  interests  from  Hungary  to  Asia 
Minor. 

There  are  of  course  no  articles  in  the  Ger- 
man constitution  and  no  regulations  of  the 
General  Staff  which  provide  for  a  board  of 
directors.  Officially  there  is  no  such  organiza- 
tion, but  actually  this  board  is  the  German 
Government  to-day.  These  five  men  have 
more  than  two  hundred  million  people  under 
their  control,  though  they  work  through 
thousands  of  representatives  and  dummies, 
from  the  Emperor  of  Austria-Hungry,  the 
King  of  Bulgaria,  the  Grand  Vizier  of  Turkey 
to  the  humblest  soldier.  At  war  with  the 
German  Government  the  United  States  is  in 
reality  fighting  a  great,  all-powerful  trust 
which  this  board  controls.  We  are  at  war 
with  the  biggest  and  most  corrupt  of  all  big 
business. 

It  is  only  recently  that  this  board  reached 
the  climax  of  its  power,  though  it  has  been 
fighting  for  omnipotence  within  and  outside 
ermany,  especially  since  the  United  States 
has  been  at  war.  It  was  this  board  that  en- 
gineered the  fall  of  Doctor  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg.  This  board  selected  the  "stop-gap" 
Chancellor,  Doctor  Michaelis,  and  then  drop- 
ped him  because  he  irritated  the  Reichstag. 
This  same  body  of  men  decided  upon  the  un- 
limited submarine  war.  These  men  brought 
about  the  war  with  the  United  States,  as  the 
Kaiser,  General  von  Moltke,  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Grand  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  ordered  the 
European  conflict  to  begin  and  began  it  by- 
invading  Belgium  in  1914. 

Under  this  board  are  a  number  of  executives 
and  so-called  legislatures,  ranging  from  the 
Chancellor,  the  secretaries  of  state,  generals 
and  lieutenants;  admirals  and  submarine 
commanders  to  the  Bundesrat,  the  Reichstag, 
the  Vienna  Reichstag,  the  Turkish  Parliament, 
et  cetera.  Parliaments  are  in  effect  nothing 
more  than  committees  and  the  statesmen  and 
individual  rulers  are  the  public  representa- 
tives of  the  board,  who  act  and  talk  as  the 
board  orders,  and  who,  as  far  as  the  public 
is  concerned,  appear  to  have  the  power  and 
authority  to  do  and  say  what  they  wish. 

"Appear?"  The  word  is  particularly  apt. 
The  object  of  the  five  directors  has  been  and 
still  is  to  make  it  appear  to  the  German  people 
and  the  outside  world  as  if  statements,  rulers 
and  parliaments  have  authority.  Then  when 
mistakes  are  made  the  underlings  can  suffer, 
and  in  time  of  war  mistakes  are  so  numerous 
it  takes  a  legion  of  men  with  "authority" 
whose  official  heads  can  fall  whenever  a  ma- 
jority of  the  board  decides. 

I  shali  illustrate  by  two  recent  cases  parts 
of  the  secret  history  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  nations. 

When  Major  Gottlieb  von  Jagow  resigned 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  he 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Alfred  Zimmermann, 
who  as  Undersecretary  of  State  had  been  a 
popular  and  influential  official.  Zimmermann 
had  many  friends  inside  government  circles 
and  in  foreign  capitals.  He  was  regarded 
as  a  liberal  statesman,  a  man  who  opposed  the 
ruthless  submarine  war  and  an  official  who  had 
a  good  knowledge  of  foreign  politics,  but  when 
he  became  the  head  of  the  Foreign  Office  his 
whole  attitude  changed.      The    new    position 
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affected  his  judgment  and  prejudiced  him 
against  many  of  those  with  whom  he  had  been 
friendly. 

Many  men  attributed  this  change  to  Zim- 
mermann  himself.  They  thought  he  did  not 
possess  the  qualities  which  make  a  secretary 
of  state,  because  upon  asssuming  office  he  lost 
his  bearing.  When,  in  January,  1917,  he  sent 
the  notorious  instructions  to  the  German 
Minister  in  Mexico  City  which  proposed  an 
alliance  between  Mexico,  Germany  and  Japan 
the  whole  world  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Zimmermann  Vvar  mad. 

In  this  the  world  was  mistaken.  Upon  in- 
formation that  is  unquestionably  reliable  the 
following  expiation  may  be  made  to  show  the 
manner  in  which  the  board  of  directors 
worked  in  this  case. 

Herr  Zimmermann  did  not  write  these  in- 
structions to  the  German  Minister  in  Mexico 
City.  They  weie  sent  to  him  from  the  office 
of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  and  he  was  ordered 
to  dispatch  them,  after  affixing  his  signature, 
to  Herr  von  Eckhardt,  in  Mexico  City.     Herr 

Zimmermann   in  this  affair  acted  only  as  an 


agent.  These  instructions  were  prepared  by 
Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  upon  writ- 
ten instructions  from  the  Great  General  Staff 
after  the  board  of  directors  had  decided  upon 
such  an  alliance.  Both  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg 
and  Zimmermann  were  mere  clerks  who  did 
what  the  big  five  commanded,  but  because 
Doctor  Zimmermann,  the  only  "vonless"  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  signed  the 
letter  the  full  responsibility  and  blame  were 
placed  upon  him. 

Secretary  Zimmermann  was  not  such  a  fool 
that  he  wanted  to  remain  in  office  after  the 
United  States  Government  had  published  the 
text  of  his  letter,  and  he  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion personally  to  the  Kaiser.  The  Emperor 
received  him  at  Great  Headquarters.  Herr 
Zimmermann  explained  that  he  believed  his 
usefulness  as  a  minister  of  state  was  des- 
troyed. He  asked  for  permission  to  resign 
and  retire  to  his  small  estate  at  Wannsee,  the 
popular  summer  resort  of  Berlin.  His 
Majesty,  knowing  that  the  secretary  had 
simply  done  his  duty  as  a  German  official  sub- 
ject to  orders,  at  first  declined,  and  then 
agreed. 


Super-Kaiser  or  Little  Willie? 


Which  Title  Best  Fits  the  German  Crown 
Prince? 


IirHAT  manner  of  ruler  will  the  Crown 
"  Prince  of  Germany  develop  into  when  he 
mounts  the  Imperial  throne — if  he  ever  does? 
Writing  in  The  Cornhill  a  contributor,  sign- 
ing himself  Amphibian,  discusses  this  problem. 
He  starts  with  the  question  as  to  which  term 
fits  best  the  character  of  the  Crown  Prince 
Super-Kaiser  or  Little  Willie?  His  conclusion 
is — but  read: 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  his  early  associ- 
ations were  with  the  harsh,  hard,  overbearing. 
Prussian  spirit  of  Berlin,  and  the  touchy  and 
conceited  officer  class,  whose   whole   attitude 


scattering  gold  coins  about.  On  the  whole  he 
was  probably  more  popular  than  his  father, 
but  this  is  traditional  among  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns.  Frederick  William  III.  used  to  say 
that,  when  he  was  Crown  Prince,  the  people 
wanted  to  eat  him  up;  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,  they  wished  they  had. 

In  1901  he  went  to  Bonn  University,  where 
he  did  not  take  to  the  excessive  beer-swilling 
habit  there  prevalent.  This  may  have  shown 
a  little  strength  of  character  in  facing  public 
opinion,  but  it  must  also  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  his  father,  who  did  not  favor  that 
particular  vice  in  his  sons.  Two  years  later 
he  travelled  in  the  East  with  his  brother 
Prince  Eitel  Friedrich.  and  he  visited  the 
King  of  Italy  and  the  Pope  on  his  way  home. 
Up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  can  best  be 
described  as  a  schoolboy  on  a  holiday.  Sliding 
down  the  banisters  was  a  favorite  pastime  of 
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Brown    in   Chicago  "Daily   News 
Reading  the  Meter. 


to  tne  people  is  that  of  masters,  holding  them- 
selves aloof,  and  wielding  enormous  social  and 
political  power.  Sir  Theodore  Cook  reminds 
us  that  the  plain  living  and  hard  drilling  that 
preceded  1870  had  by  1914  been  supplemented 
by  the  grossest  forms  of  dissipation  supplied 
by  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  in  Germany. 
The  Crown  Prince  was  much  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  military  caste,  with  whom  he  threw 
in  his  lot.  An  easy  good-nature  in  matters 
not  affecting  his  own  personal  comfort  was 
one  of  his  characteristics,  and  when  soldier- 
ing at  Potsdam  he  earned  a  cheap  sort  of 
popularity  by  mounting  little  boys  on  his 
charger,  giving  people  lifts  in  his  motor,  and 


his.  He  was  full  of  life  and  spirits,  and  ready 
for  any  escapade.  He  seemed  to  have  no  sense 
whatever  of  duty  or  responsibility,  was  selfish, 
thoughtless,  and  quite  inconsiderate  of  the 
feelings  of  others.  Like  most  Prussians,  he 
had  no  sense  whatever  of  what  we  should  call 
'playing  the  game,'  and  in  fact  few,  if  any,  of 
the  qualities  associated  with  the  word  gentle- 
man, for  which  there  is  no  equivalent  in 
German.  He  had  a  strong  propensity  towards 
many  members  of  the  fair  sex,  preferring 
those  of  other  nations  to  his  own,  and  making 
no  secret  of  the  fact.  This  attraction  to  mem- 
bers of  the  fair  sex  has  been  an  enduring 
attribute  in  his  character,  and  up  to  the  pres- 


ent day  we  still  read  of  easy  gallantries  which 
displease  even  his  devoted  followers. 

In  1905  he  married  the  Duchess  Cecilie, 
daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  who  was  then  only  eighteen  and 
just  out  of  the  schoolroom,  a  tall,  slim,  at- 
tractive, dark-eyed  girl,  who  has  been  a  good 
wife  to  him,  and  has  often  helped  to  smooth 
oyer  resentment  at  some  of  his  clumsy  wit- 
ticisms and  tactless  remarks.  It  was  during 
their  engagement  that  his  much-advertised  ex- 
ploit of  riding  up  the  stone  steps  of  the  New 
Palace  at  Potsdam  occurred,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  done  to  impress  his  fiancee  and  a 
party  of  ladies  of  the  Court  in  the  absence  of 
the  Kaiser.  They  had  the  usual  Hohenzollern 
mediseval  ceremonies  at  the  betrothal  and 
wedding — processions,  torch  dance,  scramble 
for  the  bride's  garter,  and  so  on — with  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  emotional  gush  dis- 
played by  the  German  nation  on  these  occa- 
sions. The  country  was  flooded  with  picture- 
postcards  showing  the  pair  in  affectionate 
attitudes.  One  of  the  ceremonies  deserves 
special  reference;  Hohenzollern  brides  are 
preceded  by  all  the  Master  Butchers  of  Berlin 
on  horseback  when  they  drive  formally  in 
procession  into  Berlin.  Quite  the  Hohenzol- 
lern touch.  The  Marmorpalais  was  their 
married  home  at  first,  and  we  can  leave  them 
there  for  a  few  years. 

In  1907-8  the  Crown  Prince  was  given  ex- 
perience in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  Finance  Ministry.  In 
1910-11  he  paid  his  visit  to  India.  An  English 
lady  who  met  him  there  frequently  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  her  impressions  of  his 
personality: 

"His  expression  is  elusive,  and  his  face  con- 
sists entirely  of  expression,  for  the  features 
are  insignificant.  A  foolish,  sandy-haired  look 
is  accentuated  by  an  uncompromising  "nut" 
coiffure.  His  hair,  worn  rather  long,  is 
brushed  unmercifully  back  from  a  receding 
forehead:  his  moustache  is  embryonic.  Yet 
there  is  fire  about  him,  and  devouring  vitality. 
In  his  curious  slanting  eyes,  that  you  can 
hardly  arrest  for  a  second,  so  restless  are 
they,  it  is  impossible  to  rend  what  is  passing 
through  his  mind — much  that  is  trivial,  no 
doubt,  for  ho  was  callow  and  schoolboyish 
when  I  knew  him,  but  other  thoughts  as  well." 

The  same  lady  described  a  redeeming  feat- 
ure in  his  character,  his  ways  with  children, 
which  she  learned  by  watching  him  with  an 
invalid  little  girl  lying  in  her  cot  on  the  deck 
of  a  mail-steamer  during  the  return  voyage. 
When  his  own  elder  children  were  small  he 
spent  much  time  with  them,  and  must  have 
been  rather  a  trial  to  their  head  nurse,  as  his 
ideas  of  amusement  were  boisterous.  One  wet 
day  he  conceived  the  idea  of  fetching  a  Shet- 
land pony  in  a  motor  from  the  stables  of  the 
Marmorpalais  to  the  Stadt-Schloss  at  Potsdam 
and  hauling  it  up  to  the  nursery,  where  it 
broke  loose  and  scared  the  children  into  tears. 

His  fondness  for  some  branches  of  sport 
enabled  him  to  make  a  certain  number  of 
friends  amongst  the  younger  British  officers 
in  India,  and  that  is  all  that  can  be  said  in 
his  favor.  During  the  tour  he  showed  himself 
at  that  time  incapable  of  filling  any  position 
of  dignity  and  responsibility,  because  he  was 
utterly  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  others. 
He  thought  nothing  of  breaking,  at  the  last 
minute,  for  no  reason  but  his  own  inclination, 
official  and  social  engagements  for  which 
numbers  of  people  had  assembled  at  some  in- 
convenience to  show  him  hospitality,  and  the 
result  of  the  tour  was  to  show  him  up  as 
self-centred,  impulsive,  and  lacking  in  dis- 
cretion. He  was  our  guest,  so  we  will  not  go 
into  details  about  his  behaviour.  But  I  think 
it  is  worth  while  to  take  note  of  an  incident 
on  one  of  the  voyages  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  of  value  to  help  us  to  appreciate,  not  only 
the  character  of  the  Crown  Prince  himself, 
but  the  real  difference  between  British  and 
Prussian  ideals.  Our  want  of  appreciation 
of  this  difference  was  one  of  the  factors  that 
brought  about  the  war,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  it  if  we  mean  to  win.  The  inci- 
dent was  recited  by  a  fellow-passenger,  whose 
nationality  was  not  British.  Amongst  the 
usual  sports  got  up  to  while  away  the  tedium 
of  a  sea-voyage  and  provide  exercise  and 
amusement,  there  was  a  tug-of-war  in  which 
both  British  and  Germans  took  part.  These 
are  exciting  contests,  and  the  whole  interest 
centres  in  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  grip  with 
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your  feet  on  the  smooth  deck;  putting  your 
foot  up  against  a  bulkhead,  stanchion,  or  other 
obstacle  is  forbidden,  as  it  spoils  the  whole 
sport.  The  Crown  Prince,  who  was  looking 
on,  whispered  to  an  Englishman:  "Why  don't 
you  put  your  foot  up  against  that  stanchion?" 
The  Englishman  said  "I  can't,  it  wouldn't  be 
playing  the  game."  The  Crown  Prince  ac- 
cepted the  explanation  and  then  made  the 
game  suggestion  to  a  German,  who  at  once 
accepted  it  and,  by  cheating,  enabled  his  side 
to  win.  After  this  triumph,  the  Crown  Prince 
pointed  the  moral  to  an  audience  of  admirers 
that  by  acting  on  these  prin- 
ciples the  Germans  would  always  defeat  the 
British. 

Here  is  an  appreciation  of  his  character  by 
one  who  knew  him  intimately  during  the  \ 
preceding  the  war:  "Intelligent  up  to  a  point. 
Very  youthful,  full  of  life  and  spirits,  ready 
for  any  joke.  Xo  sense  of  duty  or  responsi- 
bility. Unlike  his  father  in  this  respect. 
Quite  inconsiderate  and  thoughtless.  Does 
not  always  play  the  game.  Longing  for  mil- 
itary glory."  And  here  is  another  by  a  man 
who  knows  him  equally  well:  "An  overgrown 
child.  Acts  on  impulse  and  is  sorry  after- 
wards. Thoroughly  selfish.  Weak  character, 
likely  to  be  run  by  others." 

This  was  the  type  of  youth  whose  position 
made  him  a  useful  tool  in  the  hands  of  the 
men  who  had  decided  to  force  the  great  war 
upon  the  world  in  1914.  His  proposed  tour 
round  the  German  colonies  was  cancelled  in 
the  early  spring,  about  the  same  time  that 
the  large  contracts  for  steam  coal  were  placed 
in  America.  He  openly  sympathized  with  the 
war  party,  and  in  the  crisis  he  played  the 
part  of  a  child  in  a  powder  magazine.  He 
went  to  meet  the  Kaiser,  who  was  on  his  way 
back  from  Norway,  in  July,  and,  according  to 
one  story,  was  heard  to  shout  for  war  in 
conversation  with  his  father  on  the  journey 
tc>  Berlin,  even  going  to  the  extent  of  urging 
him  either  to  give  the  order  to  march,  or 
resign. 

Before  the  war,  then,  we  can  have  no  doubt 
about  the  verdict.  Not  Super-Kaiser,  but 
"Little  Willie"  of  the  caricaturists.  In  those 
fateful  days  of  July,  1914,  he  was  at  the  zenith 
of  his  popularity  with  the  German  people,  who 
had  been  carefully  worked  up  by  the  military 
party  and  their  sycophantic  tools,  the  bellicose 
professors,  into  a  war  mania.  He  was  looked 
upon  as  the  personal  embodiment  of  this 
craze,  and  as  the  leader  of  the  war  movement; 
more  popular  than  the  Kaiser  himself  with  the 
mob,  he  was  followed  wherever  he  went  by 
cheering  crowds,  and  the  endurance  of  this 
popularity  was  then  to  be  tested  by  his  cap- 
acity in  actual  warfare. 

The  outbreak  of  war  gave  the  Crown  Prince 
a    brilliant    opportunity    for    acquiring    mili- 
tary fame.     Apart  from    his    qualities    as    a 
leader,  we  all  know  the  stories  of  his  personal 
interest  in  art  treasures  and  loot  met  with  in 
the  advance;   but  we  can  put  these  aside  as 
not  proven,  and  follow  bigger  events.     With- 
out any  real  knowledge  of  war  he  was  jumped 
up    in    rank    from    commander   of    a    cavalry 
regiment    to    lieutenant-general  ,  and    given 
command  of  the  largest  group  of  army-corps. 
But,  if  the  plans  of  the  Great  General  Staff 
had  succeeded,  all  his  army  had  to  do  was  to 
press  straight  on.     According  to  the  scheme, 
an  immense  force  was   to  be  swung  through 
Belgium   round   the  left  flank  of  the  French 
army,  which  then,  according  to  programme, 
would   then    have   been    hurled   back    in    con- 
fusion.    No  great  leadership  was  required  for 
the   central   armies.      Their  marches   had   all 
been  calculated  to  an  hour,  all  the  staff  work 
been    done   beforehand,   and,   with    such   vast 
forces,   no   change   of   plan   or  direction   was 
possible.      The    Belgian    field    army    and    the 
Liege  forts  put  the  brake  on  the  first  move- 
ments   of    the    great   masses    trying   to    turn 
the  flank.     Then   the  little  old   British   army 
stood    in    their   way    and    fell    back,    fighting 
against   desperate    odds,    and,   with    the   help 
of    Sordet's    cavalry    on    their    flank,    gained 
time  for  Joflfre  to  mature  his  great  strategic 
stroke.     The  tide  turned  at  the  Battle  of  the 
Marne.      There   was   to   be   no   easily   gained 
victory,  followed  by  a  procession   into   Paris 
headed  by  Hohenzollerns,  covered  with  cheap- 
ly earned   military  glory.     Then,   for  many 
months,   the   commanders   of   German   armies 
required    the    great    qualities    of    leadership, 
endurance,  sound  judgment,  forethought,  de- 
votion to  a  great  ideal,  strength  of  character, 
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the  power  of  inspiring  thousands  of  men, 
and  of  gauging  the  spirit  of  the  enemy  and 
foreseeing  his  designs.  In  these  qualities 
the  Crown  Prince  failed.  If  the  Battle  of 
the  Marne  saved  Paris,  and  the  Battle  of 
Ypres  saved  Calais,  the  great  battles  round 
Verdun  may  be  said  to  have  saved  France. 
Again  and  again  the  Crown  Prince's  "cannon- 
fodder"  were  driven  forward  to  the  slaughter, 
without  any  hope  of  gaining  their  object. 
His  losses  must  have  amounted  to  at  least 
half  a  million,  and  the  result  was  failure. 
To  summarize:  From  such  information  as 
can  be  obtained,  I  think  that,  both  before 
and  during  the  war,  the  verdict  must  be 
Little   Willie,   not   Super-Kaiser. 

French    General    Ex- 
plains the  German 
Offensive 

How     They    Secured    Surprise — Blames 
British  for  Secrecy  of  Plans. 

A  REMARKABLE  article  on  the  Western 
*•  offensive  of  the  Germans  appears  in 
Collier's  Weekly  from  the  pen  of  General 
Malleterre,  who  is  now  Governor  of  the  In- 
valides,  and  was  on  the  staff  of  General 
Joffre,  being  wounded  at  the  Marne.  Gen- 
eral Malleterre  makes  statements  which  may 
be  based  on  his  own  opinions  rather  than 
on  facts,  and  which  are  distinctly  sensa- 
tional. He  shows  that  the  Germans  actually 
achieved  a  measure  of  surprise  in  their  first 
blow  in  March  and  how  they  managed  to 
effect  this.  Their  success  he  attributes  to 
the  lack  of  unity  of  command,  and  in  that 
connection  he  asserts  that  the  French  gen- 
erals knew  nothing  of  the  British  surprise 
attack  at  Cambrai.  They  were  as  much  un- 
prepared for  it  as  the  Germans,  and  to  this 
fact  he  attributes  the  setback  which  resulted. 
He  shows,  however,  that  Germany  has  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  Pyrrhic  victories  only. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  a  man  still  hold- 
ing a  high  military  post  writing  so  frankly 
about  operations,  and  for  that  reason  special 
interest  attaches  to  what  he  says.  The  ar- 
ticle reads  in  part: 

Since  the  offensive  started,  the  German 
press  has  been  unwearying  in  its  eulogy  of 
Ludendorff's  genius.  It  is  claimed  that 
Ludendorff  was  able  to  concentrate  secretly 
an  overwhelming  number  of  divisions  at  the 
points  chosen  for  the  offensive,  and  that  the 
Allies  were  in  the  dark  until  the  very  day 
the  battle  began.  These  divisions  are  said 
to  have  been  gathered  in  the  Ardennes  and 
in  the  region  of  the  Sambre,  where  they 
were  carefully  trained  for  several  months 
in  the  new  methods  of  attack.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  brought  by  auto  trucks 
and  by  night  marches  several  days  before 
March  21  to  the  centers  from  which  they 
were   to   storm   the   British   lines. 

The  Allied  general  staffs  were  not  ignor- 
ant of  the  return  to  the  western  front  dur- 
ing several  months  of  dozens  of  divisions 
that  had  been  occupied  for  more  than  three 
years  in  the  East.  They  knew  that  the 
armies  of  the  Crown  Princes  of  Germany 
and  Bavaria  were  growing  steadily  in  num- 
bers and  in  artillery.  It  seems  impossible, 
moreover,  that  the  Allied  chiefs  had  not 
been  informed  of  special  concentrations  of 
troops  and  of  the  movements  of  the  last  few 
days  to  the  centers  from  which  the  offensive 
was  to  begin.  Our  air  service  has  always 
been  tireless  and  constant  in  its  reconnoit- 
ering  activity — and  armies  have  other  means 
of  knowing  what  is  going  on  behind  enemy 
lines.  Aside  from  the  movements  of  troops, 
the  Allied  general  staffs  knew  also  that  in 
addition  to  an  important  increase  in  heavy 
artillery,  the  German  divisions  trained  for 
the    spring   offensive   were   provided   with   a 
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special   mobile   artillery,   manned   and    trans- 
ported  by   the   infantry. 

Having  once  decided  to  attack  where  alone 
victory  could  be  found,  Ludendorff  sought 
for  the  weak  spot  of  the  western  front. 
The  arrangement  of  the  British  and  French 
armies  pointed  out  to  him  the  weak  spot. 
He  knew  that  the  British  army  had  recently 
taken  over  the  lines  up  to  the  Oise,  and 
that  the  Oise  thus  separated  the  front  into 
two  great  sectors,  the  British  army  occupy- 
ing the  one  on  the  left  between  the  Oise 
and  the  Channel.  The  British  had  remained 
a  lonsr  time  on  a  front  much  more  limited, 
first  as  far  as  Arras,  then  as  far  as  Saint- 
Quentin,  and  in  the  last  operations  in  Fland- 
ers they  were  still  supported  by  a  French 
army.  The  regular  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  British  army  and  its  progress  in  fight- 
ing value  had  permitted,  little  by  little,  the 
diminution  of  the  aid  that  the  French  Gen- 
eral Staff  was  lending  generously  to  its  ally, 
and  it  is  thus  that  in  February  last  the 
French  army  was  able  to  narrow  its  front 
to  the  lines  of  the  Soissonnais,  Champagne. 
Lorraine,  and  Alsace.  Ludendorff  knew  all 
this,  and  also  that  unity  of  command  had 
not  been  realized  on  the  western  front  be- 
cause of  the  unfortunate  pride  of  certain 
Englishmen.  The  Inter-A'.'.ied  Council  of 
Versailles,  established  after  the  Italian  de- 
feat, was  succeeding  in  co-ordinating  the 
operations  under  the  leadership  of  General 
Foch:  there  was  the  beginning  of  a  real 
«(•  between  the  English  and  French 
General  Staffs.  But  recent  incidents,  such 
as  the  affair  of  Cambrai,  had  shown  that 
the  British  intended  to  keep  their  independ- 
ence of  action  in  certain  circumstances.  Do 
we  not  remember  the  British  tanks  which 
swept  over  the  Hindenburg  line  before  Cam- 
brai and  brought  the  Tommies  to  the  gates 
of  the  city—  a  success  unfortunately  not  sus- 
tained by  reserves?  It  was  a  sporting 
chance,  an  experience  which  ended  in  a 
German  counter-offensive  very  costly  for  the 
British.  The  surprise  would  have  become, 
on  the  contrary,  disastrous  for  the  Germans 
if  it  had  been  exploited  in  concert  with  the 
French  General  Staff.  But  the  French  had 
not  been  notified  beforehand  that  the  attack 
was   to  be  made. 

After  Cambrai  the  British  army  had  its 
own  front,  wholly  autonomous,  in  Picardy 
and  in  Flanders.  The  little  Belgian  army 
was  faithfully  guarding  the  Yser.  The 
liaison  with  the  French  army  was  effected 
on  the  Oise,  between  Noyon  and  Tergnier. 
The  left  wing  of  the  French  army  held  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  hills  of  Saint-Gobain, 
north  of  the  Aisnc.  The  weak  spot  was  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  Allied  armies,  in 
the  region  of  Saint-Quentin,  classic  battle 
field.  But,  for  Ludendorff,  the  weak  point 
was  especially  the  British  army,  which  he 
believed  to  be  inferior  to  the  French.  These 
considerations  led  him  to  strike  it.  He  saw 
on  the  map  the  possibility  of  repeating,  in 
almost  the  same  proportions,  the  manoeuver 
of   1914   in    Belgium. 

In  this  region  of  the  north  of  France,  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Oise  and  the  Chan- 
nel, the  British  army  was  spread  out  from 
the  Yser  to  the  Oise  in  an  oblique  line,  of 
which  the  pivot  was  in  the  Pas  de  Calais, 
and  whose  future  advance  was  toward  the 
north,  with  the  right  wing  on  the  Oise,  to 
liberate,  in  conjunction  with  an  advance  of 
the  French  army,  the  invaded  portions  of 
France  and  Belgium.  This  army,  with  re- 
victualment  bases  in  the  ports  of  Havre. 
Calais,  Boulogne  and  Dunkirk,  was,  in  fact, 
backed  against  the  sea.  Were  it  overthrown 
by  a  powerful  attack,  were  it  compelled  to 
bend,  to  retreat,  it  ran  the  danger  of  being 
thrown  into  the  sea,  and  that  under  condi- 
tions very  serious  if  the  victorious  attack 
crowded  it  into  the  narrow  triangle  of  the 
Artois  and  Belgian  Flanders,  north  of  the 
Somme  against  Calais  and  Boulogne.  But 
it  was  necessary  to  forestall  the  interven- 
tion of  the  French  armies  going  to  the  aid 
of  the  British.  The  new  arrangement  of 
the  Allied  lines,  after  the  first  period  of 
the  German  offensive,  showed  how  the  inten- 
tion of  the  German  High  Command  was  to 
attack  and  force  the  lines  of  Arras  and  com- 
plete the  encirclement  of  the  British  center 
—what   a   conception!      Even    if   the    British 
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were  to  re-form  and  propose  a  desperate  re- 
sistance north  of  the  Somme,  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  British  army  would  be  such  that 
the  German  General  Staff  could  hope,  by 
using  all  its  reserves,  to  push  the  British 
to  the  sea.  This  was  the  plan,  with  its  in- 
calculable consequences,  of  the  German 
statesmen    and    military    leaders. 

Indeed,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  present  offensive  intended  to  carry  out 
this  strategic  conception.  But  it  has  not 
had  the  "kolossal"  consequences  that  were 
hoped  for.  Begun  on  March  21  by  an  im- 
petuous attack  on  a  front  of  sixty  kilo- 
meters, between  Croisilles  and  the  Oise,  the 
offensive  did  push  back  the  British  right 
wing,  first  south  of  the  Somme,  then  in  the 
direction  of  Montdidier.  In  several  days  the 
Germans  won  back  the  ground  abandoned  a 
year  ago  by  Hindenburg.  There  was  a  mo- 
ment, on  March  24  and  25,  when  the  German 
General  Staff  was  able  to  believe  that  it  had 
indeed  found  its  way  between  the  two  armies 
in  the  district  between  Roye  and  Noyon. 
For  the  retreat  of  the  Fifth  British  Army 
took  a  wrong  direction  toward  Montdidier, 
leaving  uncovered  the  way  to  Compiegne  by 
Noyon  and  an  undefended  strip  up  to  Las- 
signy.  Von  Hutier,  commanding  the  right 
of  the  group  of  armies  of  the  German  Crown 
Prince,  pushed  in  here  immediately,  to  form 
the  defensive  line  planned  for  against  the 
French  left  wing.  But  the  French  General 
Staff  was  watching.  Warned  immediately  of 
the  violence  of  the  attack  and  of  the  retreat 
of  the  British  right,  Generals  Petain  and 
Foch  threw  on  the  bank  of  the  Oise  infantry 
divisions  brought  in  auto  trucks  and  a  cay- 
airy  division.  These  troops  took  their  posi- 
tion on  the  heights  north  of  Noyon.  The 
battle  was  engaged  so  brusquely  that  the 
auto  trucks  were  landing  the  poilus  within 
rifle  range,  and  the  infantry  entered  the 
struggle  almost  without  the  support  of  ar- 
tillery. 

This  rapid  movement  surprised  the  Ger- 
mans. They  attacked  to  the  limit  of  their 
reserves  with  the  advantage  of  numerical 
superiority.  But  the  defence  of  the  French 
divisions  was  more  than  heroic;  it  was  in- 
telligent. The  soldiers,  fully  as  much  as 
their  leaders,  understood  the  value  of  the 
sacrifice  they  were  making.  The  British  re- 
covered themselves,  and  the  liaison  was  main- 
tained. 

On  April  1,  if  the  strategic  plan  of  the 
Germans  had  been  realized,  we  should  have 
the  mass  of  their  armies  crossing  the 
Somme  between  Picquigny  and  Corbie,  and 
the  Ancre  between  Albert  and  Arras,  and 
a  decisive  battle  engaged  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Doullens,  while  the  French  armies 
would  be  hurling  themselves  in  vain  against 
the  Crown  Prince's  defensive  line  between 
Breteuil  and  Noyon.  But  this  did  not  hap- 
pen. The  Germans  were  holding  with  great 
difficulty  Noyon,  Roye,  Montdidier,  Albert. 
Amiens  was  not  taken.  They  had  failed  be- 
fore Arras.  The  Anglo-French  front  re- 
mained solid. 

The  first  phase  ended  on  April  1.  None 
would  deny  the  tactical  success  of  the  Ger- 
mans, but  their  strategical  failure  was 
equally  evident.  The  British  army  was 
neither  outflanked  nor  disorganized.  The 
French  army  remained  in  liaison  with  the 
English  army  and  successfully  resisted  the 
Germans. 

In  the  present  offensive,  as  in  the  offen- 
sives of  1914  and  1915,  the  German  General 
Staff  has  been  able  to  attain  on  the  point 
of  initial  attack  numerical  superiority  which 
it  has  known  how  to  conceal  up  to  the  last 
moment,  and  even  superiority  of  artillery. 
It  is  in  the  latter  especially  that  the  Allies 
have  to  confess  the  surprise. 

The  German  attack  began  by  a  short  and 
extremely  violent  bombardment,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  which  was  due  to  the  intensity 
of  toxic  gases.  Then  the  waves  of  assault 
swept  over  the  British  lines,  not  blindly  in 
the  desperate  madness  of  victory  or  death, 
but  methodically  organized  and  powerfully 
equipped  with  mobile  artillery.  We  know 
now  the  new  composition  of  the  German  bat- 
talions, and  just  how  they  are  armed  with 
Minenwerfer,  mitrailleuses,  and  demountable 
cannon  of  77  millimeters,  all  manned  by  the 
infantry  and  transported  by  the  infantry. 
The  new  German   infantry  cannon   suddenly 
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revealed   itself   as   the   decisive   factor   in   the 
assault. 

Thanks  to  the  ability  of  this  cannon  to 
be  moved  quickly  and  at  will  and  to  fire 
with  precision  at  short  range,  the  British, 
already  half  asphyxiated,  had  to  evacuate 
their  trenches. 

It  seems  that  orders  had  been  given  to 
the  first  and  second  lines  to  hold  their  posi- 
tions to  the  bitter  end,  relying  upon  the 
usual  support  of  barrage  fire.  With  the  in- 
tention of  holding  at  all  costs,  the  British 
probably  used  their  reserves.  The  Germans 
broke  through,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  resist- 
ance of  the  British,  as  much  by  the  unex- 
pected short-range  fire  as  by  the  mass  of 
assailants.  This  explains  the  retreat  of  the 
Fifth  British  Army,  which  was  overwhelmed 
as  a  result  of  new  methods  of  attacking. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  lay  too  much  Btres« 
on  this  proof  of  the  value  of  the  German 
mobile  infantry  cannon.  Even  in  1915  w€ 
and  our  allies  had  not  sufficiently  developed 
the  use  of  heavy  artillery.  It  is  the  same 
now  with  infantry  cannon.  We  shall  soon 
be  amply  equipped — but  we  are  late.  Will 
not   this   lesson   teach   us? 

No  longer  can  one  affirm  the  impossi- 
bility of  breaking  through  trench  defences. 
For  the  present  battle  has  taken  the  classic 
form  of  war  in  the  open  which  the  belliger- 
ents have  been  seeking  for  three  years  on  j 
the   western    front. 

The  Allies,  in  1915  and  in  1916,  in  Artois, 
Champagne,  and  on  the  Somme,  failed  to 
force  the  fightine  into  the  open.  The  Ger- 
man retreat  of  March.  1917,  was  voluntary. 
Our  offensive  of  April  17,  1917,  which  had 
certainly  been  conceived  and  organized  to 
break  the  German  lines  and  to  exploit 
strategically  the  success  of  the  rupture  in 
the  open  field,  did  not  succeed  for  reasons 
that  were  probably  not  of  a  military  order. 
But  all  these  offensives,  like  those  of  Ver- 
dun, were  preceded  by  long  and  careful  heavy 
artillery  bombardments.  This  means  alone 
was  believed  capable  of  destroying  trenches 
and  barbed  wire,  of  leveling  the  ground  for 
the  assault.  Trench  cannon,  mortars,  cra- 
pouillots,  light  cannon  manned  also  by  the 
artillery,  worked  in  conjunction  with  the 
75-millimeter  and  the  field  artillery,  but  as 
barrage  and  complement  fire  more  than  as 
destructive    fire. 

Little  by  little  our  old  traditions  of  the 
bayonet  had  given  place  to  grenade  fight- 
ing in  our  infantry  training.  Because  of 
the  bloody  and  deplorable  sacrifice  in  men 
necessitated  by  attacking  lines  insufficiently 
broken,  the  role  of  the  heavy  artillery  had 
become  of  prime  importance.  The  formula 
of  General  Petain,  a  formula  to  economize 
men,  was:  "The  artillery  conquers,  the  in- 
fantry occupies!"  But  the  play  of  the  artil- 
lery was  limited  by  distance  and  especially 
by  the  difficulty  of  moving  forward  the 
heavy  artillery  to  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
gressive occupation  by  infantry  columns. 
The  ground  torn  by  the  heavy  shells  became 
impracticable  for  the  advance  of  heavy  ar- 
tillery. Successive  lines  of  trenches,  skil- 
fully made  on  counterslopes  and  extending 
far  to  the  rear,  escaped  more  and  more  the 
effect  of  the  shells.  The  infantry  stopped 
after  a  gain  of  several  kilometers  at  the 
most.  It  was  all  to  begin  over  again!  And 
it  goes  without  saying  that  the  expense  of 
shells  of  all  sizes  was  taking  fantastic  pro- 
portions. 

Heavy  artillery  had  to  be  supplemented 
by  cannon  that  could  accompany  the  infantry 
and  aid  each  storming  party  in  destroying 
whatever  obstacles  were  in  the  way.  It  was 
necessary  that  these  cannon  be  small  enough 
to  escape  destruction  by  heavy  shells  and 
light  enough  to  be  transported  and  served 
by  the  infantry.  The  new  conditions  of 
fighting  gave  birth  to  the  idea  of  light  and 
mobile  infantry  cannon,  demountable,  easy 
to  feed,  accurate  in  its  fire.  At  the  same 
time,  to  avoid  the  effect  of  barrage  fire 
and  the  enormously  increased  use  of  mi- 
trailleuses, the  idea  of  armored  cars  was 
conceived.  The  problem  of  using  them  to 
advance  in  the  torn-up  ground  of  the  battle 
line  was  solved  by  adopting  the  American 
caterpillar  device. 

The  first  armored  cars,  called  tanks,  were 
used  by  the  British  in  1917  for  offensive 
work.      The    British    tanks    were    equipped 
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with  mitrailleuses  and  cannon.  But  last 
year  the  armored  car  not  only  transported 
cannon — it  became  a  means  of  attack 
directly  with  the  infantry,  carrying  soldiers, 
mitrailleuses,   and   special   cannon. 

There    were    competition    and    rivalry    be- 
tween   the    two    new    ideas.      The    infantry 
cannon     pure    and    simple,    working    in     the 
open    air,    and    the    tank,    both    had    ardent 
!  advocates.        After      much      argument,      the 
rather   tardy  conclusion   was   to  manufacture 
both.      But    the    Germans    got    ahead    of    us. 
They    adopted    a    light    infantry    cannon,    of 
the    Minenwerfer    type,    but    more    easy    to 
manufacture    and    more    accurate    in    action. 
{  They    also    made    tanks,    but    these    were    de- 
j  signed    rather    for    revictualment    than     for 
I  attack.     We   have   not   yet  had   enough   per- 
|  spective    on    the    Battle   of    Picardy    to    form 
ixed   opinion   on   the   use  of   the   new   en- 
gines  of   war.     However,   it   is   certain   that 
the     German     light     infantry     cannon     have 
aided    powerfully   the   attacking   troops,   and 
it   is   regrettable  that  the  Allied  armies  have 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  provided  with  them. 


The  World  is  Growing 
Warmer 

/cr  Cap  at  South  Pole  is  Shrinking 
Rapidly. 


Is  the  world  crowinp  warmer?  It  would 
*  appear  so  from  what  Dr.  Marsden  Manson 
in  the  course  of  an  article  in  Science. 
In  brief,  he  contends  that  the  cap  of  ice  at 
the  South  Pole  is  shrinking  and  from  this 
the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  forces  are  at 
work  which  will  ultimately  drive  the  frigid 
zones  out  of  existence.     He  writes,  in  part: 

"Recent  Antarctic  explorations  and  re- 
searches have  yielded  significant  evidence  re- 
ganiing  the  problems  of  the  Ice  Age  and  of 
the  similarity  of  the  succession  of  geological 
climates  in  polar  with  those  in  other  lati- 
tudes. 

"The  data  secured  by  these  expeditions  are 
alone  sufficient  to  establish  the  following 
premises: 

"1.  That  Antarctic  ice,  although  covering 
areas  several  times  larger  than  all  other  ice- 
covered  areas,  is  slowly  decreasing  in  ex- 
tent  and    depth; 

That  the  same  succession  of  geological 
climates  has  prevailed  in  Antarctic  as  in 
other  latitudes.     .     .     . 

"This  impressive  and  conclusive  evidence 
is  corroborated  by  the  greater  and  still  more 
impressive  evidences  of  the  comparatively 
recent  uncovering  of  temperate  land  areas, 
and  the  progressive  retreat  of  the  snow- 
line to  higher  elevations  in  temperate  and 
tropical  latitudes  and  toward  the  poles  at 
sea-level,  being  far  greater  in  Arctic  than 
in  Antarctic  regions.  We  are,  therefore, 
confronted  with  the  conclusions: 

"1.  That  the  disappearance  of  the  Ice  Age 
is  an  active  present  process  and  must  be 
accounted  for  by  activities  and  energies  now 
at  work,  and  that  the  use  of  assumptions 
and   hypothesis   is   not   permissible; 

"2.  That  the  rates  and  lines  of  retreat 
are  and  have  been  determined  by  exposure 
to  solar  energy  and  the  temperatures  estab- 
lished thereby;  and  by  the  difference  in  the 
specific  heat  of  the  land  and  water  hemi- 
spheres; 

"3.  That  the  lines  of  the  disappearance  of 
ice  are  not  conformable  with  those  of  its  de- 
position, and  mark  a  distinctly  different  ex- 
posure and  climatic  control  from  that  which 
prevailed  prior  to  the  culmination  of  the 
Ice  Age; 

"1.  This  retreat  also  marks  a  rise  in  mean 
surface  temperature  along  these  new  lines, 
manifestly  due  to  recently  inaugaurated  ex- 
posure to  solar  radiation  and  also  the  in- 
auguration of  the  trapping  of  heat  derived 
from  such  exposure;  which  process  is  cumu- 
lative and  has  a  maximum   not  yet  reached. 
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German  Generals  Are 
At  Loggerheads 

Staff  is  Split  Into  Two  Camps — Definite 
Peace  Offer  to  Follow  Drive? 


'TPHAT  the  German  General  Staff,  the  "Gros- 
-*•  ser  Gener.il  Stab,"  is  divided  into  two 
camps  and  that  a  definite  and  specific  proffer 
of  peace  terms  will  follow  the  Western  drive 
are  views  gained  by  Current  Opinion  after  a 
careful  study  of  opinion  as  voiced  in  the 
European  press.  This  opinion  is  summarized 
as  follows: 

Hinder.burg's  objection  to  the  offensive  in 
the  West,  apart  from  his  general  reluctance 
as  an  "Easterner"  to  the  conception  of  the 
war  favored  by  the  party  of  the  Crown 
Prince,  is  vigorously  stated  in  European 
newspapers.  To  begin  with,  as  the  Figaro 
(Paris)  observes,  the  Allies  are  certain  to 
return  or  to  attempt  to  return  to  the  line 
running  from  Douai  down  to  La  Fere.  This 
the  writer  deems  feasible  because  naval 
power  will  insure  the  permanence  of  the 
present  hold  on  the  shore  of  the  North  Sea. 
The  drive  should  consequently  have  been  put 
off  until  the  submarine  had  been  revived. 
However,  as  the  French  paper  says,  they  are 
not  so  sure  in  Berlin  of  the  submarines  as 
they  were.  In  fact,  the  magnitude  of  the 
Western  offensive  is  an  indication  to  the 
French  dailies  that  Germany  has  about  aban- 
doned ali  hope  of  the  naval  factor  as  an  in- 
fluence in  her  favor.  There  may  be  fitful 
and  casual  command  of  a  limited  area  in 
the  Atlantic  and  in  the  North  Sea;  but  of 
any  definite  and  systematic  operations  on 
the  water  Berlin  cherishes  no  hope.  This 
means,  according  to  a  few  of  the  military 
experts  of  the  Allies,  that  Hindenburg.  or 
at  any  rate  the  "Easterners"  of  the  general 
staff,  would  like  to  get  out  of  Belgium  and 
Northern  France  altogether 

Even  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  from 
tin  standpoint  of  France,  and  Paris  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Germans,  the  "Easterners," 
according  to  the  Socialist  Avanti  (Naples), 
would  be  doubtful  of  the  advantage.  The 
armies  of  Haig  and  Petain  would  be  in  be- 
ing, the  well-known  "development"  theory 
of  Foch  would  enable  him  to  exemplify  the 
strategy  associated  with  his  name  and  in  a 
few  months  Germany  might  have  to  flee 
from  the  French  capital  with  a  loss  of  pres- 
tige so  great  as  to  outweigh  the  cheap 
triumph  of  the  fall  of  the  city.  For  these 
reasons  Italian  military  experts  incline  to 
suspect  that  the  Germans  will  pay  little  at- 
tention to  Paris,  making  it  their  business 
to  drive  their  wedge  through  ^;he  Allied 
forces.  In  anticipation  of  such  an  operation, 
the  Versailles  conference  was  given  power 
to  move  divisions  with  great  freedom  from 
one  part  of  the  line  to  another.  That,  at  any 
rate,  is  the  interpretation  of  the  Socialist 
Italian  organ,  confirmed  by  comment  in  the 
Giornale.  The  German  general  staff  has  con- 
sented to  prolong  the  offensive  until  the  point 
is  reached  at  which  any  hope  of  a  return  by 
the  Allies  to  the  line  running  through  Cam- 
brai  will  be  remote. 

All  the  evidence  available  to  the  foreign 
press  or  at  any  rate  the  Allied  portion  of  it, 
suggests  a  peace  proposition  as  the  net  result 
of  the  great  German  offensive  in  the  West.  It 
seems  reasonably  certain  to  the  Giornale,  for 
instance,  that  before  the  operations  go  much 
further  intimation  will  come  out  of  central 
Europe — possibly  through  a  neutral — on  the 
subject  of  peace.  The  new  line  will  lead  to 
the  distribution  throughout  Germany  of  a 
fresh  edition  of  the  famous  war  map.  That 
will  save  the  official  face.  Chancellor  von 
Hertling  will  make  a  speech  dictated  to  him 
by  the  general  staff  with  the  approval  of 
"easterners"  and  "westerners."  There  will  be 
much  on  the  subject  of  a  "truly  neutral"  Bel- 
gium instead  of  the  Belgium  under  Britain's 
wing  that  was  eliminated  by  the  war.  Indeed, 
most  Italian  dailies  seem  to  think  that  the 
impending  German  peace  proposals  will  be 
more  definite  than  anything  yet  heard  from 
Berlii 
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Which  Side  Can 
Win? 

■"piIE    military    correspondent    of    the    Pall 
Hall    of    May    8    sizes    up    the    situation 
much   as    it   was    reviewed    in    MacLean's    in 
March    last.      He   concludes: 

"Whin  we  consider  that  the  combined 
population  of  France  and  Great  Britain  is 
we-fifth  greater  than  that  of  Germany,  that 
Wmt  definitive  losses  of  the  former  before 
■arch  21  were  four  and  a  half  million,  and 
Btt  of  the  latter  six  millions;  that  the  man 
power  of  the  States  is  untouched  and  the  aid 
it  can  afford  is  only  limited  by  the  transport 
available;  that  Germany  has  already  com- 
menced to  use  her  1920  class,  and  that  France 
has  not  yet  engaged  her  1919  class;  that  the 
Allies  on  the  Western  front  are  relatively 
stronger  now  than  they  were  on  March  21; 
that  Germany's  reserves  of  man  power  are 
already  within  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
of  absolute  exhaustion,  the  real  question  is 
not  "which  side  can  win,"  but  "the  Germans 
cannot  win;  can  the  Allies?"  And  the  obvious 
answer  is:  "Humanly  speaking,  the  answer 
is   in   the  affirmative." 


Germany's  Black 
Outlook 

Complete    Victory    Can   Save    the 
Teuton   Empire   From   Ruin   Now 


JT  becomes  necessary  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  German  drive  with  what  fortitude 
can  be  commanded.  An  attainment  of  its 
object  is  Germany's  last  chance.  But  if  the 
object  is  attained,  it  means  for  us  and  the 
Allies   only   a  longer  war. 

It  is  because  of  the  desperate  economic 
situation  in  Germany  that  she  must  have  a 
victory  this  time,  to  save  her.  In  an  article 
on  Germany's  financial  condition,  in  the 
Magazine  of  Wall  Street,  Frederick  W.  Gehle 
says: 

"The  German  and  Austrian  people  are  ac- 
cepting the  paper  of  their  governments  on 
the  assumption  that  it  is  backed  by  wealth, 
either  in  hand  or  to  be  acquired,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of 
German  war  finance  finds  its  source.  Having 
piled  up  in  less  than  four  years  a  combined 
indebtedness  that  reaches  the  appalling  total 
of  50  billion  dollars,  having  flooded  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Central  Europe  with  15 
billion  dollars  of  irredeemable  paper  money, 
and  having  saddled  obligations  upon  their 
citizens  that  will  require  henceforward  more 
than  five  billion  dollars  yearly  to  maintain — 
in  other  words,  having  committed  their 
citizens  in  a  manner  that  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  thinking  would  be  ruinous — the  Ger- 
man leaders  have  convinced  those  citizens 
that  nevertheless  all  is  well.  How?  By 
promising  that  wealth  will  soon  be  taken  from 
their  enemies  to  wipe  the  slate  clean. 

"Place  yourself  for  a  moment  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  German  people,  and  judge  that 
position  from  their  point  of  view.  Germany 
is  laden  with  debt,  her  public  obligations 
equal  a  full  third  of  her  wealth,  her  paper 
money  is  vastly  inflated,  her  apparent  legacy 
of  the  war  is  overwhelming.  Ah! — but  off- 
setting all  is  the  great  Hindenburg's  promise 
of  victory  to  come,  and  his  pledge  of  vast 
annexations  and  tremendous  indemnities. 

"Germany  is  plunging  over  the  brink  of 
ruin  and  bankruptcy,  self-hypnotized  by  her 
cry.  'Annexations  and  Indemnities!'  The 
eager  gambler  who  plays  for  big  stakes  is 
no  more  insane  than  Germany.  With  him. 
too,  the  end  must  justify  everything,  or  all 
is  lost.  Germany's  whole  mad  scheme,  from 
first  to  last,  has  made  no  provision  against 
defeat.  Victory  only  is  considered;  loot  is 
counted    on    to    offset    the    blood    and    iron 


BURNT  OUT! 


Burnt  out  and  everything  destroyed.  If  this  were 
your  case  where  would  you  be?  Safe-guarded  by 
insurance,  or  would  ruin  stare  you  in  the  face? 

Think  it  over.  Go  and  see  your  local  agents  to-day 
or  write  us  direct  regarding  our  different  policies. 
Ford  car  owners  will  be  interested  in  our  special 
Ford  car  policies. 

London  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Canada 

33  Scott  St.,  Toronto. 
A.  H.  C.  Carson,  F.  D.  Williams, 

President.  Managing  Director. 
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Ready  for  Use. 


Look    Your   Best    At   The   Journey's    End 

What  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  know  that  you  can 
travel  anywhere,  and  be  sure  that  your  cloth- 
ing will  arrive  with  the  same  fresh  look  as  it 
had  when  it  left  home. 

GABLE-END  watrrdurn°kbe 


— dust  proof  and   damp-proof — has  a   place   for  every  garment  or  toilet 

necessity.  It  is  made  to  carry  men's  or  women's 
clothes,  or — in  a  combination  design — to  carry 
both 

Gable-End  Trunks  conform  to  the  regulations  of 
all  Railway  and  Transportation  Companies. 

Let  us  send  you  an  interesting    illustrated    catalogue, 

showing  the    different   styles — sent   free  on    request. 

Sold  by  all  good  dealers 
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Ready  for  Women's  Apparel 


Sole  Manufacturers  in  Canada  of  Wilt's  Patent  Gable-End 

Trunks.     Manufacturers  of  Quality  Harness, 

Trunks,  Bags,  Etc. 


Balmoral  Block,  338  Notre  Dame  St.  West,  Montreal,    Canada 
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"Lazy  Days" 

with  an 

Evinrude 

WHEN  midsummer  heat 
says,  "No"  to  all  exer- 
tion, an  Evinrude  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold,  almost. 

If  coolness  is  anywhere,  it's 
on  the  water — and  the  Evin- 
rude takes  you  to  it.  A  tug 
at  the  flywheel  and  the  lake 
or  stream  is  yours! 

Don't  go  through  this  Sum- 
mer's "lazy  days"  without  an 

EVINRUDE 

DETACHABLE  ROWBOAT  6  CANOE  MOTOR 

When  you  go  fishing  with  an 
Evinrude  you  can  really 
cover  all  the  likely  spots — 
and  you  have  to  do  that  to 
land  many  in  midsummer. 

Picnics,  too,  take  on  new  joys 
when  there's  no  rowing  to  do. 

Special  method  of  balancing 
gives  the  1918  Evinrude 
wonderfully  smooth,  vibra- 
tionless  running.  Evinrude 
built-in-flywheel  Magneto. 
Automatic  Reverse. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated  Catalog 
and  nearest  dealer's  name. 


Evinrude  Motor  Co. 

■'  Tk  882  Evinrude  Block 

■   <^       Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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cost  of  the  war,  indemnities  are  relied  on  to 
make  up   the  money  cost. 

"Germany's  only  salvation  from  bank- 
ruptcy and  economic  destruction  is  complete 
victory.  Missing  the  mark,  she  faces  a  future 
in  which  she  herself  must  bear  a  back-break- 
ing, impossible  burden.  Her  financiers  and 
business  men  see  this,  and  were  they  per- 
mitted to  speak  they  would  tell  to  the  people 
what  they  see.  Up  to  now  their  protests 
have  been  gagged  in  their  throats  by  the 
military  party,  and  their  concern  over  the 
fearful  price  of  all  that  is  going  on  has  been 
laughed    to    scorn    by    those    who    count    no 


"cost    too   great    for   the   accomplishments   of 
an  army  in  the  field. 

"Sooner  or  later  all  things  end,  and  for 
Germany's  wild  financial  fling  payment  will 
sooner  or  later  be  demanded.  With  her 
finances  weakened,  her  credit  destroyed,  her 
international  trade  gone,  she  will  be  a  blood- 
less Germany,  the  dead  ember  of  a  nation. 
In  anticipation,  are  we  not,  then,  entitled  to 
count  upon  the  fear  of  such  a  catastrophe, 
in  conjunction  with  apprehension  over  mili- 
tary results,  as  a  factor  likely  to  so  weaken 
the  German  people's  purpose  to  go  on,  that 
they  themselves  will  hasten  the  inevitable 
break?" 


Planning  a  Big  Battle 


The 


Tremendous    Preparations    Before- 
hand— An    Inside    Picture    of 
What  Goes  on. 


Look   for   this  TRADE  MARK.     It    is     on    .,„ 

f  ermine  "PETERBOROUGH" 

Smnd  for  Catalogue 

THE  PETERBOROUGH  CANOE  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
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\  BATTLE  to-day  is  the  culminating  point 
^  of  months  of  preparation.  The  rush  of 
uniformed  men  may  take  only  an  hour,  but 
before  the  order  to  "go  over"  can  be  given 
laborious  preparations  involving  many  weeks 
and  the  labor  of  hundreds  of  thousands  must 
be  made.  The  work  is  primarily  the  duty 
of  the  general  in  command,  but  the  detail 
devolves  on  his  staff.  His  office  is  the  cen- 
tral point  of  a  huge  web. 

How  does  a  general  set  about  the  pre- 
parations for  a  big  battle?  This  is  explained 
very  clearly  by  Captain  Jacques  Rouvier,  a 
member  of  the  French  Military  Mission  to 
the  United  States,  in  an  article  in  Scribner's 
Magazine.     He   writes: 

The  preparatory  work  of  the  staff  will  be 
embodied  in  written  orders  called  the  "Plan 
of  Operations."  This  plan  is  issued  a  long 
time  before  the  actual  offensive,  generally 
about  two  months  before  the  battle  begins. 
In  it  are  indicated  all  the  means  which  will 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  the  offensive, 
and  the  results  which  are  desired.  The  staff 
must  calculate  how  many  guns,  how  many 
men,  and  how  much  ammunition,  both  for 
artillery  and  infantry,  will  be  necessary  to 
attain  the  desired  results.  These  calcula- 
tions completed,  the  practical  work  begins 
and  takes  shape  in  the  following  way:  first, 
the  preparation  of  the  offensive  sector;  and 
second,  the  relief  and  training  of  both  troops 
and  staffs  which  are  to  play  a  part  in  this 
battle. 

The  preparation  of  the  ground  can  be 
divided  into  several  parts:  first,  the  mak- 
ing ready  of  means  of  communication;  sec- 
ond, the  digging  of  the  works  necessary  for 
the  troops  who  are  to  go  over  the  top, 
which  include  jumping-off  trenches,  ccom- 
mand  posts,  and  so  on;  third,  the  creation 
of  dumps,  both  at  the  rear  and  in  the  lines, 
for  the  storage  of  ammunition  and  ma- 
terial; fourth,  the  organization  of  the  means 
of  liaison. 

The  first  thing  to  be  started  is  the  con- 
struction of  railroads,  for  that  is  the  work 
which  will  require  the  longest  time.  Often 
new  stations  and  railroad  yards  have  to  be 
built  and  stations  which  already  exist  must 
be  put  in  condition  to  handle  the  tremen- 
dous traffic  which  will  soon  follow.  As  you 
may  realize,  our  railroads  were  constructed 
in  peace  time  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
commerce  and  industry,  and  they  are  not 
adapted  to  the  special  uses  of  war;  so  great 
stations  are  built  as  depots  for  the  big  units 
and  here  the  war  material  is  unloaded  and 
kept  in  special  storehouses.  From  these 
stations  there  branch  off  narrow-gauge  rail- 
roads, which  run  near  the  front  and  which 
bring  war  material  to  the  dumps.  From 
these  dumps  there  arc  still  other  lines  of 
narrow-gauge  railroads,  but  the  rolling-stock 
consists  of  trucks  which  use  animal  trac- 
tion. 

For  the  use  of  infantry  which  has  to 
take  the  nearest  way  to  the  lines,  trails  are 
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built.     On  each  trail  are  signboards  indicat- 
ing  the   names   of   the   trenches   to   which    it 
leads,  and  giving  also  the  name  of  the  place 
which  can  be  reached  by  following  it  to  the 
rear.    Wire  is  stretched  along  the  side  of  the 
trail,   so   that   when    you   have   to   go    to    the . 
lines  at  night,  you  don't  get  lost.     On  these 
signboards    is    also    indicated    which    troops 
are    to    follow    which    trails.      It    will    seem 
queer   that   such    precautions   are   needed    to 
prevent    the    troops    from    getting    lost,    but 
one  can  never  take  enough  precautions,  for 
it   must   be    borne    in    mind    that   often    the 
attacking   troops   have   come   into   their   sec- 
tor only  a  few  hours  before  the  attack  is  to 
take   place,   and   if   they   should   get   lost    it 
would  create  a  great  disturbance  in  the  plan 
of    attack.      Another    reason    for    the    sign- 
boards is  to  avoid  useless  tiring  of  the  men. 
After    having    prepared    the    emplacements 
for    the    batteries,    the    artillery    will    begin 
registering,   ar.d    then   the   artillery   prepara- 
tion   will    commence.      The    first    position    of 
the    enemy    will    be    destroyed    by    the    guns 
which  have  a  shorter  range,  more  especially 
by  the  trench  mortars.     The  very  big  guns 
take    under    their    fire    the    Germans'    deep 
dugouts,   such   as   the   tunnels   of   Mont   Cor- 
nillet  in   Champagne  or  on   the  Chemin  des 
Dames,    which    are    to    be    destroyed    because 
there  the  enemy  has  sheltered  the  very  im- 
portant reserves.     The  means  of  communica- 
tion   of   the   enemy   are   kept   under   the    tire 
of   guns   and   machine   guns.     Every   minute 
tons  of  explosives  are  hurled  upon  the  Ger- 
man  lines.     In   one  of  our  latest  offensives 
we   fired  over  four  tons  of  steel   upon  each 
yard  of  the  German  trenches.     In  that  same 
offensive   the   British   and    French   fired    over 
fourteen  million  shells  in  fifteen  days.     This 
terrific  shelling  destroys  everything,  and  the 
enemy's    lines    simply    melt    away.      All    de- 
fenses are  blown  away,  the  trenches  no  long- 
er exist,  and  many  dugouts  are  either  ruined 
or    have    the    entrances    destroyed,    so    that 
the   garrison    is   blockaded   and   will   usually 
be    buried    alive.      You    may    imagine    what 
the  feelings  of  the  Boches  must  be.       They 
were  in  a  sector  which  was  well   organized, 
which   possessed   strong  defenses,   and   which 
seemed  impregnable,  the  defense  being  care- 
fully  arranged   after   two   or   three   years   of 
hard    and    constant    labor.      In    so    short    a 
time   by   this   appalling   bombardment   every- 
thing is  destroyed,  and  in  place  of  the  well- 
planned    trenches    there    remain    but    a    few 
dugouts    amidst   a   field   of   craters.      Add    to 
this  the  terrible  noise  which  goes  on  by  day 
and   night,   the  smoke,   the   heavy   losses   sus- 
tained by  the  garrison,  and  you  will  clearly 
understand     that     the     enemy     must    possess 
very    strong    nerves    not    to    have    a    shaken 
morale.     Every   minute  an   attack   is   feared; 
the    constant    strain    wears    the    men    down 
vry  quickly  and  most  of  the  time  no  supply, 
no  relief,  no   transportation   of   the  wounded 
ssible.     From  time  to   time  the   violence 
of   the   artillery   fire   increases   into   a   drum 
fire.      The    enemy's    artillery    is    constantly 
kept  under  heavy  fire  and   is  especially  sub- 
jected  to   gas-shells.     Thus   the   first  act    of 
the   battle   rages   on. 

The  artillery  preparation  being  well  under 
way,  the  infantry  which  is  to  deliver  the 
assault  is  brought  up  to  the  positions  from 
which  it  will  deliver  the  assault.  The  placing 
of  the  units  in  position  is  not  an  easy  task, 
and  caution  must  be  observed  not  to  be  lost, 
as  has  been  pointed  out.  Officers  and  non- 
commissioned  officers   make   reconnaissances; 
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Drops  of  magic!  Doesn't 
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then  guides  taken  from  units  holding  the 
line  are  sent  to  show  the  way  to  the  in- 
coming troops  and  bring  them  to  the  places 
(hey  are  to  occupy.  Of  course  these  guides 
do  not  go  back  very  far;  they  generally 
wait  for  the  arriving  units  at  the  outskirts 
of  the  first  position,  and  up  to  that  point 
the   troops   have   to   find   their  own   way. 

On  the  night  before  the  attack  the  artillery 
will  finish  its  work  and  the  fire  will  increase 
in  violence  and  prevent  all  movements  of  the 
enemy  from  the  rear.  During  that  same 
night  our  machine  guns  will  be  most  active, 
all  night  lpng  machine-gun  companies 
will  keep  under  fire  all  the  rear  of  the 
enemy's  lines  and  all  the  means  of  com- 
munication in  order  to  isolate  them.  Our 
troops  and  our  officers  know  that  the 
attack  will  take  place  the  next  day,  but  they 
don't  know  at  what  hour.  Some  time  in  the 
night  or  early  in  the  morning  the  staffs  send 
n«  lines  an  order  stating  that  the  attack 
will  take  place  at  a  given  hour  and  all  the 
watches  are  synchronized.  In  the  operation 
orders  the  day  of  the  attack  is  called  day 
"1>"  and  the  hour  is  called  hour  "H,"  so 
the  staff  at  the  propel  time  informs  all  the 
troops  that  tiny  "l>"  means,  for  instance, 
the  5th  of  May,  and  hour  "H"  is  9  o'clock. 
!  luring  the  hours  just  before  the  attack  our 
I'illory  makes  a  supreme  effort  and  the 
hell  fire  is  frightful,  the  enemy's  batteries 
being    under    the    most    violent    fire. 

At  the  hour  "H"  the  creeping  barrage  is 
mt  on  the  enemy's  territory,  moving  along 
it  a  slow  rate.  On  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
lines  a  very  heavy  barrage  is  placed  and 
he  hostile  batteries  are  subjected  to  a  still 
more  violent  fire.  The  enemy's  second  line 
:  s  heavily  shelled,  all  the  guns  which  do  not 
•ake  part  in  forming  the  creeping  barrage 
concentrating  their  lire  upon  those  lines  so 
as  to  permit  our  advance  and  to  crush  every 
tentative  counter-attack.  An  "incaging"  cur- 
tain fire  is  put  on  both  wings  of  the  attack, 
so  that  the  enemy  cannot  flee  either  to  the 
rear  or  to  the  flank,  and  can  only  await 
the  French  bayonets  advancing  steadily  to- 
ward him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  creep- 
ing barrage  prevents  the  enemy  from  getting 
out  of  its  dugouts,  and  when  the  last  shells 
have  fallen  the  front  line  infantrymen  are 
there. 

At  the  same  hour  "H,"  along  miles  of  the 
■ont,  waves  of  horizon  blue  come  out  of 
the  trenches  and  advance  at  a  uniform  pace 
♦oward  the  enemy,  while  batteries  of  machine 
guns  pour  forth  a  shower  of  bullets,  forming 
a  curtain  fire  in  front  of  the  troops.  From 
all  the  jumping-off  trenches  lines  of  French 
soldiers  march  on  in  good  order.  Behind 
the  waves  are  the  moppers-up.  who  have 
the  special  duty  of  seizing  the  entrances  of 
the  dugouts  and  making  prisoners  of  the 
Germans  who  occupy  them.  Over  the 
heada  of  the  assaulting  waves  swarms 
of  planes  fly  at  a  very  low  altitude, 
firing  with  their  machine  guns  at  every  Ger- 
man who  tries  to  make  a  stand.  High  in 
the  air  squadrons  of  planes  prevent  any 
enemy  plane  from  crossing  the  line,  in  this 
"ay  rendering  the  enemy's  artillery  blind. 
Other  squadrons  have  passed  over  the 
enemy's  lines  to  the  rear  and  attacked  the 
ves,  which  are  hurried  up  by  the  Ger- 
man   staff   to   try   to   check   our  advance. 

The  assaulting  waves  protected  by  the 
barrage  advance  steadily,  marching  as  closely 
as  possible  to  this  barrage.  They  go  on  to 
a  designated  point  but  no  farther,  and  then 
immediately  begin  to  organize  the  conquered 
ground — that  is  to  say,  they  dig  themselves 
in  and  form  a  line  of  trenches  out  of  the 
shell-holes  in  which  they  are.  Next  they 
ondeavor  to  build  communication-trenches. 
Immediately  after  they  have  stopped,  the 
planes  fly  over  them  and  ask  them  to  mark 
"he  line.  At  this  signal  the  infantry  spreads 
its  panels  on  the  ground,  the  plane  takes  a 
photograph  and  flies  back  to  division  head- 
quarters, where  the  photograph  is  developed, 
and  in  less  than  two  hours  after  the  photo- 
graphs has  been  taken  the  general  knows 
exactly  where  the  men  of  his  division  are. 
During  that  time  other  planes  fly  over  the 
line  and  pay  great  attention  to  all  signals 
which  may  be  sent  by  the  infantry,  which 
asks  for  everything  it  is  in  need  of — for  I 
instance,  artillery  fire,  longer  range,  etc. 
The  planes  also  warn  the  infantry  of  any  | 
counter-attack    which    the    enemy    may    plan. 
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-for  hot  days 

Mrs.  Knox 

suggests 

cool  dishes 

that  are 
economical,too 


Mlied  Vtulablt  Salad 

Soak  on.  envelope   Kra.»    Sparkliiia-  flcUtine  In  one- 
half    cup   cold   water  ten  minute    Add  on. -half  cup 
•MMPW,  two  cuo.  i.Hl.n.  »«.,.   ■■Yll.l,    cop  nuirar 
■n.l  ..ne  teeepoonrul  m)i.    Strom,  and    .I.e.  mixture 
.-n      .U  ■.,   left  over    .c.  I.hlri   on 
iS1,    "l""h.«'   »"in«    bean,,    pea.     beete.    chopped 
eabhwl,..  a  few  itiDi  of  celery    a  little  cucumber  or 
Turn  ,„i„  a  mold  Unit  dipped  In   cold  water 
ill.    May  be  aerved  with  or    without    mayon- 
naise am!   lettuce. 

F'HOSE  delicious  cool,  summer  dishes  that 
you  so  love  to  order  at  the  high-class  hotels 
— jellied  consommes — dainty  aspics — appetizing 
salads  can  be  served  on  your  home  table — easilv 
and  at  very  little  expense  if  you  know  the  manv 
delightful  uses  of  Knox  Sparkling  Gelatine. 

Mrs.  Knox's  "Food  Economy"  book  contains 
numerous  recipes  for  deliciousand  inexpensive  war- 
time dishes —  many  made  from  left-overs  of  meat, 
fisli,  vegetables  and  fruit.  Send  for  a  copv.  It  will 
be  sent  free  for  your  dealer's  name  and  address. 

The  Charles  B.  Knox  Gelatine  Co.,  Inc.. 

Dept.  C,  180  St.  Paul  St  W.,  Montreal    Que 

KNOX 

SPARKLING 

GELATINE 


SECTIONAL 

BOOKCASES 

ARE  THE  BEST 

For    sale     by     All     Leading     Furniture 
Dealers. 

"MACEY    STYLE    BOOK."   full    of    In- 
formation,  free  for  the  asking. 


Panada  Furnitu^^ufacturers 

WOODSTOCK.  ONTARIO. 
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Some  facts  on 


QUEBEC 
PROVINCE 


tmrnat^g^MimaiM^j'^ 


Mainly  populated  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  running  from  Hudson  Strait  in  the  extreme 
north,  along  the  coast-line  of  Hudson  and  James  Bays  in 
the  West,  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  the  largest  of  the 
Canadian  Provinces  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  North- 
West  Territories.  Its  Land  Area  is  690,865  square  miles 
and  its  land  and  water  area  is  706,834  square  miles.  At  the 
last  census  the  population  of  the  Province  was  2,003,232, 
the  second  largest  population  of  all  the  Provinces.  Its 
increase  in  the  ten  years  from  1901  to  1911  was  354,334  as 
against  an  increase  of  340,327  for  Ontario  during  the  same 
d«cade. 

THE  TOTAL  PRODUCTION  OF  QUEBEC  WILL  BE 
UNDER— RATHER     THAN      OVER-ESTIMATED     AT 

$650,000,000,  of  which  from  $400,000,000  to  $450,000,000  is 
in  manufacturing.  The  annual  mineral  production  is 
around  $12,000,000  and  the  forest  products  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $30,000,000.  Agriculture  may  be  valued 
at  a  conservative  estimate  at  from  $250,000,000  to  $275,- 
000,000  yearly,  including  crops,  farm  stocks  and  dairy 
products. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  PROVINCE 
HAS  BEEN  STEADY  AND  CONTINUOUS.  Though  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  Canada,  a  setback  was  experi- 
enced when  the  war  broke  out,  yet  the  flow  of  munition 
orders  into  the  Dominion  soon  made  itself  felt  in  Quebec, 
and  the  installation  and  establishment  of  big  munition 
plants  of  which  there  are  close  on  twenty  in  Montreal 
alone,  brought  great  prosperity  into  the  Province.  The 
huge  dividends  earned  and  profits  made  by  the  great  in- 
dustries in  this  Province  connected  with  Iron  and  Steel 
have  never  before  been  equalled  in  the  history  of  Quebec, 
and  naturally  this  has  a  great  and  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  wages  paid  and  the  public  prosperity. 

AGRICULTURE  HAS  GROWN  BY  LEAPS  AND 
BOUNDS  IN  QUEBEC.  Taking  the  six  years  from  1910 
to  1915  as  a  criterion,  the  value  of  Spring  wheat  jumped 
from  $1,090,000  to  $1,891,000;  Oats  from  $14,843,000  to 
$23,200,000;  Barley  from  $1,689,000  to  $1,939,000;  Rye  from 
$139,000  to  $162,000;  Peas  from  $531,000  to  $998,000; 
Beans  from  $151,000  to  $327,000;  Buckwheat  from  $1,629,- 
000  to  $2,157,000;  Mixed  Grains  from  $1,338,000  to  $2,188,- 
000;  Corn  for  husking  from  $518,000  to  $569,000;  Potatoes 
from  $6,841,000  to  $9,631,000;  Hay  and  Clover  from  $43,- 
911,000  to  $58,507,000;  Fodder  Corn  from  $1,798,000  to 
$1,872,009;  Alfalfa  from  $49,000  to  $95,000.  The  values 
of  Farm  lands  range  very  high  in  Quebec  being  up  to 
$51.36  per  acre,  and  including  in  that  valuation  all  land 
held  for  agricultural  purposes,  whether  improved  or  unim- 
proved, as  also  the  value  of  dwelling  houses,  farms,  stables 
and  other  farm  buildings.  As  to  Live  Stock,  the  statistics 
of  the  Province  for  1915  show  there  were  in  Quebec  372,567 
horses,  720,420  milch  cows,  612,500  other  cattle,  554,491 
sheep  and  632,729  swine,  of  a  total  value  of  $124,334,307. 
As  to  dairy  products,  the  value  of  butter  and  cheese  home- 
made in  Quebec  for  1910,  the  latest  year  for  which  figures 
are  available,  was  $14,004,514. 


FORESTRY  IS  AN  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRY  IN 
QUEBEC.  Of  lumber  $29,452,810  value  was  cut  in  1915; 
$1,264,553  of  shingles  and  $147,395  of  lath.  In  the  same 
year  Quebec  cut  more  pulpwood  than  all  the  other  prov- 
inces together,  amounting  to  561,793  tons  of  pulp  pro- 
duced 

FISHERIES  IS  ANOTHER  IMPORTANT  INDUSTRY 
OF  QUEBEC.  Herein  the  Province  ranks  fifth  in  actual 
value  of  goods  produced,  being  $1,924,430. 

IN  MINERAL  WEALTH  THE  PROVINCE  STANDS 
HIGH.  The  production  was  reckoned  at  a  value  of  $11,- 
465,873,  or  8.27  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of  Canada 
in  1915.  The  minerals  include  asbestos,  iron,  coal,  copper, 
gold,  lead,  lime,  stone,  silver,  zinc  and  building  materials, 
as  bricks,  cement,  tiles,  sewer  pipes,  etc. 

SHIPPING  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MAIN  INDUSTRIES  OF 
THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC.  Of  vessels  entered  and 
cleared  at  the  principal  ports  of  the  Province  the  following 
statement  for  1915  will  give  a  good  idea: — 


Ilrilish 


Foreign 


Total 


1 

No.    1 

Tonnage    '  No. 

Tonnage 

No.    | 

Tonnage 

1,009 
415 
46 
42 
26 
14 

3,779.77k       III 

1,915,193    1   35 

112,984    i   — 

60,710    1    13 

49,666    1    11 

8,868   !    18 

251.431 
82,136 

16,511 
14.089 
14,662 

1.103 
450 
46 
55 
37 
32 

4,031,229 

1.997,329 

112,984 
77,221 
63,755 
23,630 

Total    No.    and    Ton. 

1,552 

5,927,299   1171 

378,849 

1.723 

6,306,148 

Most  of  the  imports  to  and  exports  from  Canada  pass 
through  the  above  ports  and  there  are  millions  of  bushels 
of  grain  shipped  from  Montreal  alone.  The  greatest 
amount  of  tonnage  travelling  the  Atlantic  trade  route 
passes  through  this  port. 

For  the  year  1916  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  more 
than  fulfilled  the  high  promise  of  achievement  and  pros- 
perous progress  indicated  by  the  facts  and  figures  of  pre- 
vious years.  Quebec  has  shown  herself  capable  of  assimi- 
lating the  new  ideas  and  methods  which  the  outbreak  of 
the  world  war  has  brought  about.  The  Provincial  manu- 
facturers and  great  industrial  concerns — second  to  none  in 
the  whole  Dominion — have  given  a  lead  in  trade  and  com- 
merce which  the  other  provinces  have  done  little  more  than 
follow.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  have  been  no 
strikes  of  any  importance  during  the  past  year  and  that 
the  general  level  of  high  wages  and  prosperity  has  been 
well  maintained.  This  speaks  volumes  for  the  good  gov- 
ernment and  astuteness  of  the  Province,  which  has  also 
not  been  behind  hand  in  patriotic  work  and  in  recruiting. 
THE  BIGGEST  PROVINCE,  TERRITORIALLY,  IN  THE 
DOMINION,  HAS  ALSO  SHOWN  HERSELF  THE  BIG- 
GEST IN  OTHER  WAYS  OF  A  LESS  ACCIDENTAL 
NATURE. 
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The  Magic  Makers 


A  Story  of  Adventure  in 
Northern  Canada 

By  Alan  Sullivan 

A  utkor  of  "The  Inner  Door,"  " 'Illantyre- Alien,"  etc- 


Illustrated  by  E.  .1.  Dinsmore 
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CAN'T  tell 
you  anything 
to-  night," 
answered  Rintoul, 
"except  that  I'm 
not  safe  myself, 
not  as  safe  as  you 
are.  Don't  think 
those  brutes  are 
my  servants  be- 
cause they're  not. 
God!  if  you  only 
knew  half  of  it.  I 
can't  hold  them 
long  at  any  time, 
and  without  one 
particular  wolf  I 
c  o  u  1  d  n't  hold 
them  for  a  minute. 
That's  something 
I'll  have  to  tell 
you  about  after- 
wards. I  can't 
finish  the! 
now  but  I'll  read 
them  ten  miles 
from  here  to-mor- 
row."   He  turned 


But 


pS!T10l£ 


The  big  man  seated  him- 
self on  a  neighboring 
block  and   began   to   talk. 


Synopsis. — Sergeant  MacTier,  of  th,  No 
West  Mounted  Police,  accepts  a  private  com- 
mission from  a  wealthy  family  in  Scotland 
to  search  in  the  far  Canadian  north  for 
Henry  Rintoul,  who  has  disappeared.  The 
only  clue  is  an  imperfect  map  which  mm 
through  the  mails  which  indicates  that  Rin- 
toul is  held  a  prisoner  on  an  island  in  the 
Kalrus  country.  MacTier  charters  the  ship 
"Siren"  and  its  crew,  with  Salty  Bill,  its 
r,  in  charge,  and  sets  sail  for  Hudson's 
Bay.  As  they  approach  the  northern  end  of 
Labrador  the  crew,  led  by  Black  Matt,  the 
mate,  shows  mutinous  symptoms.  At  Chimo 
Trading  Post  they  pick  up  an  Esquimo 
named  Nanook,  who  mysteriously  offers  to 
guide  them  to  the  country  from  which  the 
map  came.  Early  in  the  voyage  MacTier 
finds  Nanook  plotting  with  Black  Matt  to 
secure  control  of  the  ship.  The  ship  is  landed 
on  a  strange  island  in  Hudson's  Bay.  Mac- 
Tier  and  Salty  Bill  go  ashore,  taking  Nanook 
with  them.  He  gives  them  the  slip  during 
the  night  spent  on  shore  and  in  the  morning 
they  find  the  ship  gone.  They  are  captured 
by  Nanook  and  borne  off  to  an  Esquimo 
settlement  to  act  as  magic  makers  for  the 
tribe;  the  magic  being  provided  by  means 
of  an  electric  battery.  A  strange  legend 
reaches  them  of  a  madman  who  travels  with 
a  pack  of  wolves  and  ivho  comes  by  night 
to  the  village,  and  MacTier  one  night  goes 
out  to  meet  the  pack,  discovering  that  the 
mysterious    leader    is    Henry    Rintoul. 


sharply  to 
MacTier. 
"Have  n't 
you  planned 
any th  ing? 
Don't  waste 
any  time 
but  tell  me 
quick." 
Salty  Bill  seemed  turned  to  stone  save 
that  from  his  impotent  lips  came  strange 
and  meaningless  sounds,  but  Jock,  now  as 
always,  master  of  his  soul,  gave  instant 
answer. 

"Yes  we  have.  That  is  I  have.  Is  there 
no  time  to  explain  it?" 

"Not  another  minute.  Just  tell  me  what 
you  want  me  to  do,  if  you  can." 

"Yes  I  can."  MacTier's  voice  was  like 
ringing  steel.  "On  the  seventh  night  from 
this  you  will  wait  outside  the  village  a 
mile  to  the  south.  If  you  can  safely  bring 
the  wolves  with  you,  then  bring  them,  but 
if  not  try  and  repeat  what  happened  to- 
night, and  that's  all.  You  yourself  must 
be  ready  to  strike  south  with  us.  We  will 
have  at  least  one  dog  team,  but  as  for 
rifles  I  cannot  tell.  We  may  get  them  and 
we  may  not" 

"Pursuit!"  snapped  Rintoul.  "You  can 
count  on  that." 

"Not  if  your  pack  is  abroad,"  was  the 
instant  answer,  "That's  your  end  of  it." 

The  outcast  smiled  grimly.     "I  think," 


he  rasped,  "I  can  answer  for  that, 
when  shall  I  know  you  are  coming?" 

Again    a    single    deep-mouthed    howl 
sounded  hard  by.    It  was  nearer  than  be- 
fore and  he  glanced  up  anxiously.    "I've 
got  to  clear  out  now.     Quick — how  can  I 
-ure  you  are  coming?" 

A  satuvnine  smile  settled  on  the  lips 
of  Sergeant  MacTier.  "We'll  send  you 
such  a  signal  as  has  never  been  known  in 
this  country  before." 

CHAPTER  XI. 

NJANOOK  sat  on  a  block  of  snow  at  the 
^  mouth  of  the  big  igloo  and  pondered 
deeply.  For  the  last  few  days  he  had  been 
curiously  conscious  that  the  manner  of  the 
white  men  was  not  that  of  prisoners  who 
had  said  good-bye  to  former  things  and 
were  now  faced  with  a  life  which  though 
Nanook  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe  was 
comfortable  enough  to  the  captives  must 
have  been  anything  but  luxurious.  For 
Salty  Bill  he  had  the  same  regard  as  be- 
fore, a  slightly  contemptuous  and  cynical 
indifference.  But  in  the  big  man,  the 
maker  of  magic,  he  recognized  that  ele- 
ment of  power  to  which  above  all  else  the 
white  tkinnec  race  owe  their  domination 
over  the  trackless  North.  Nanook  could 
tell  almost  at  a  glance  what  was  in  the 
mind  of  Salty  Bill,  but  the  thoughts  which 
might  pervade  the  quiet  brain  of  his  com- 
panion were  another  thing  altogether,  so 
different,  indeed,  that  there  had  dawned 
a  growing  suspicion  that,  by  some  means 
which  he  himself  had  so  far  failed  to  dis- 
cover, MacTier  proposed  to  achieve  free- 
dom. And  just  as  this  suspicion  was 
growing  more  uncomfortable,  the  big  man 
emerged  from  the  igloo  and,  seating  him- 
self on  a  neighboring  block,  began  to  talk  • 
in  the  most  friendly  manner  possible.  He 
spoke  of  the  bear  hunt,  the  feast  of  the 
previous  week  and  also  of  the  visit  of 
those  evil  spirits  from  the  moonlit  wilder- 
ness. After  which,  looking  straight  into 
Nanook's  beady  eyes,  he  demanded  bluntly 
whether  he  was  satisfied  with  the  progress 
of  his  plans. 

"You  are  the  great  one  of  the  tribe,"  he 
concluded,  "but  is  that  enough?" 

"It  is  very  good,"  said  Nanook  simply. 

"You  have  done  much,"  resumed  Jock 
thoughtfully,  "more  than  any  Husky  in 
the  North.  But  there  is  yet  one  thing  you 
have  not  done." 

The  black  eyes  narrowed.  "What  is 
that?" 

"You  have  not  made  magic  yourself," 
replied  the  big  man  as  though  in  sudden 
contemplation. 

FOR  a  moment  Nanook  was  silent.  It 
had  seemed  at  the  present  sufficient 
that  he  should  hold  under  a  masterful 
thumb  the  one  who  made  magic  at  his 
bidding,  but  never  had  he  remotely 
dreamed  that  from  his  own  fingers  might 
stream  the  marvellous  thing  which,  in  the 
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With  much   laughter  and   a  sharp  striking  of  flint  the   wicks  were   relighted. 


minds  of  the  tribe,  was  linked  with  the 
Great  Spirit  Himself.  The  conception 
was  too  great,  and  he  shook  his  head. 

"I  could  never  make  magic,"  he 
answered  with  undisguised  longing  in  his 
tones. 

"Why  not?"  said  Jock  curtly. 

Nanook's  reply  was  a  shifting  of  his 
coal  black  orbs  and  a  gradual  opening  of 
his  wide  mouth,  but  Jock,  noting  it,  only 
stared  more  thoughtfully  than  ever  at  the 
horizon  and  went  amiably  on. 

"It  would  seem,"  he  hazarded,  "that  the 
one  who  now  makes  magic  can  if  he  wishes 
show  another  how  to  make  it  also.  In 
fact,"  here  the  voice  dropped  into  a  con- 
fidential murmur,  "it  is  in  my  mind  that 
I  may  be  willing  to  show  you  how  to  make 
even  greater  magic,  such  magic  as  has 
never  been  seen  in  the  North  before." 

"When?"  grunted  Nanook,  with  a  slight 
stiffening  of  his  body. 

"Of  that  it  is  too  soon  to  speak.  All 
I  would  say  is  that  the  man  who  makes 
this  greatest  magic  of  all  will  be  master 
of  the  evil  spirit  who  travels  by  night 
in  human  shape  and  behind  whom  run  the 
wolves,  his  servants.  There  is  no  evil  that 
can  withstand  the  thing  of  which  I  tell 
you." 

"You  mean,"  said  Nanook  with  ill  con- 
cealed excitement,  "that,  if  what  you  say 
is  brought  about,  the  madman  who  runs 
by  night  will  go  away  and  not  any  more 
bring  death  to  the  tribe?" 


Jock    drew    a    long   breath, 
spoken." 


'I    have 


THE  Husky  sat  very  still  on  his  block 
of  snow,  the  pagan  soul  within  him 
throbbing  in  extraordinary  activity.  Al- 
ready he  was  convinced  that  this  amazing 
possibility  was  simply  a  matter  of  bar- 
gain. The  big  man,  he  swiftly  concluded, 
was  ready  to  reveal  the  secret  but  only 
in  fair  exchange.  Instantly  it  flashed 
upon  him  that  the  only  acceptable  offer- 
ing for  so  great  a  revelation  would  be 
freedom.  He  stumbled  over  that  till, 
gradually,  it  became  quite  clear  that  even 
though  the  white  men  were  set  free,  he 
himself  would  remain  behind,  lord  more 
than  ever  of  the  tribe,  endowed  with  the 
magical  powers  that  heretofore  had 
throbbed  so  mysteriously  only  in  the  body 
of  his  strongest  captive.  Slowly  there 
broadened  out  before  him  an  intoxicating 
vision  in  which  he  occupied  an  exalted 
position  never  hitherto  attained  by  one 
of  his  own  race.  And  it  was  all  a  matter 
of  bargain. 

"How  shall  I  do  this  thing?"  he  said, 
tremulously. 

"To-morrow  night,"  answered  Jock, 
"there  will  be  a  feast  in  the  big  igloo  and 
after  that  will  come  the  magic  of  which 
you  know.  For  this  all  things  are  now 
prepared.  But,  if  you  yourself  would 
make  the  greatest  magic  of  all,  it  is- nec- 
essary that  we  be  allowed  to  depart  very 


swiftly  lest  there  be  two  kinds  of  magic 
in  the  village  and  much  evil  follow.  If, 
therefore,  there  waits  a  dog  team  with 
food  and  rifles  and  the  cartridges  which 
your  hunters  took  from  the  cabin,  and  if 
for  three  days  you,  the  new  maker  of 
magic,  will  show  your  powers  to  the  tribe 
so  that  no  man  shall  follow  us,  I  in  whose 
body  this  thing  runs  at  the  appointed  time 
will  make  all  clear.     I  have  spoken." 

Again  Nanook  drew  a  long  breath. 
"To-morrow  night?"  he  answered  with  a 
touch  of  awe. 

Jock  nodded.  "I  have  thought  much 
about  this  thing,  and  it  is  only  because 
you  are  wise  and  strong  that  I  speak  of  it, 
for  not  to  any  Husky  but  yourself  can  it 
be  revealed.  If  you  are  not  willing,  then 
perhaps  the  magic  will  get  weak  and  sick, 
as  it  did  once  before,  and  the  man  who 
made  it  will  disappear  for  the  second 
time."  He  paused  and  glanced  shrewdly 
at  the  brown  face.  "You  have  never  told 
me  just  what  happened  to  this  other 
man." 

Over  Nanook's  eyes  craftiness  fell  like 
a  veil.  "How  could  I  tell  you  when  I  do 
not  know?" 

"Then  he  is  perhaps  alive?" 

The  hunter  ■bragged  his  shoulders. 
"You  ask  of  my  tongue  that  which  is  not 
in  my  head.     Does  it  matter?" 

Jock  chuckled  softly.  "No,"  he  ad- 
mitted, "it  doesn't  matter  now,  but  to  the 
thing  I  have  asked  you  have  not  replied. 
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I  "With  sleep  comes  much  wisdom,"  re- 
flected Nanook.      "To-morrow  I  will  tell 

I  "To-morrow  will  be  too  late,"  dissented 
■MacTier.  "This  new  and  great  magic  of 
phich  I  speak  is  made  the  night  before 
hnd  in  darkness.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
.  hat  you  tell  me  now." 

"One  dog  team,  and  food,  and  the  rifles 

ind  cartridges,  and  three  days'  journey 
out  pursuit?  That  is  what  you  ask?  It 
■  .eems  that  you  have  forgotten  the  mad- 
nan  and  the  wolves  that  travel  with  him. 
rfy  friend  is  either  very  bold  or  very 
bolish." 

"Of  all  this  have  I  thought,"  said  Jock 
iriefly,  "and  it  may  be  that  by  and  by 
vhen  the  spring  comes  you  will  find  our 
•ones  in  a  valley.  And  if  so  it  does  not 
natter." 

VTA  NOOK'S  eyes  wandered  to  the  hori- 
zon as  though  seeking  to  descry  those 
raunt  forms  on  its  hard  clear  line.  Per- 
laps,  he  reflected,  the  thing  was  not  so 
lazardous  for  him  as  he  had  imagined, 
or  was  there  not  that  wild  patrol  which 
lightly  swept  ravening  across  the  gleani- 
ng wastes.  By  promising  the  prisoners 
iberty  he  promised  nothing  more  than  to 
ast  them  loose  to  this  omnipresent  peril. 
The  thought  glowed  within  him  com- 
ortably. 

"Then  after  the  feast,"  he  said  grimly, 
there  will  be  the  lesser  magic,  and  after 


that  I  will  make  the  greater 
magic,  and  after  that  again, 
while  the  tribe  is  still  wander- 
ing, and  perhaps  frightened, 
you  will  depart  very  quickly  wi*h 
that  I  have  prepared  for  you.-' 

"Exactly,"  rumbled  Jock. 

"Then  there  is  only  one  more 
thing,  which  is  that  when  you 
reach  the  first  trading  post,  you 
will  leave  there  for  me  a  writing 
and  on  it  a  white  man's  promise 
so  that  when  I  give  that  writing 
to  the  trader  he  will  give  me  the 
wealth  of  five  black  fox  skins, 
and  if  in  his  post  there  is  not  so 
much  wealth  this  year,  he  will 
give  me  credit  for  next  winter.  I 
have  spoken." 

Once  more  Jock  nodded.  "It 
shall  be  as  you  say,  and  if  ever 
you  come  to  that  post,"  here  his 
voice  turned  cold  like  ice,  "you 
will  find  the  wealth  of  five  black 
fox  skins  waiting  for  you.  But," 
he  added  sharply,  "you  have  not 
yit  told  me  the  name  of  the  post 
that  is  nearest  to  the  cabin." 

"It  is  Little  Whale  River." 
Xanook  pronounced  the  words 
with  studious  distinctness. 

INSTANTLY  there  was  unroll- 
■l  ed  in  Jock's  brain  the  half  de- 
ciphered scrawl  of  Henry  Rin- 
toul's  laborious  map.  And  there 
was  now  completed  for  him  the 
mysterious  hieroglyphic  that, 
scrawled  on  its  right  hand  edge, 
had  for  months  baffled  them  all. 
"Little  Whale  River  it  was,  and 
it  came  in  from  the  east.  His 
heart  leaped  as  he  realized  that 
not  more  than  a  hundred  miles  of 
sea  ice  lay  between  their  deserted 
cabin  and  this  outpost  of  civiliza- 
tion. Once  reaching  the  former, 
it  needed  only  three  days  of  hard 
going  to  achieve  escape.  Once, 
indeed,  clear  of  this  forbidding 
coast,  they  would  be  in  compar- 
ative safety.  It  would,  at  any 
rate,  be  a  fight  in  the  open,  and 
for  this  his  spirit  expanded  with  grim  joy. 
Then  the  squat  figure  of  Nanook  moved 
between  him  and  the  suddenly  opened 
vista. 

"It  is  well,"  he  suggested,  apparently 
unmoved,  "that  of  all  this  you  should  say 
nothing  to  the  tribe,  and  thus  their  amaze- 
ment will  be  greater.  It  is  well  also  that 
until  the  greater  magic  is  made  we  should 
not  talk  too  much  together  lest  they  begin 
to  think  strange  things.  And  thirdly,  it 
is  well  that  for  to-night  the  village  sleep 
soundly  and  the  hunters  and  their  families 
stay  in  their  igloos,  for  much  prepara- 
tion will  be  made  for  that  which  will  take 
place." 

"And  the  dog  team,"  questioned 
Nanook,  "where  will  that  wait?" 

For  answer  Jock  pointed  to  a  little  knoll 
that  rose  smoothly  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  plateau  whose  rim,  swinging  shore- 
ward, passed  just  south  of  the  village. 
"The  dog  team  will  wait  there,  but  not  on 
any  account  must  he  who  waits  with  the 
dogs  leave  them  when  the  magic  is 
wrought.  His  stomach  will  roll  in  his 
body  and  his  knees  knock  together,  but  he 
will  have  nothing  to  do  save  to  come  back 
at  the  appointed  hour.  To-night,  when 
the  moon  is  set,  you  will  come  to  the  igloo 
and  I  will  give  you  that  which  I  would 
have  you  put  on  the  sledge  with  the  food, 
and  after  that  you,  too,  will  cover  your- 
self with  sleep,  for  it  may  be  that  to- 
morrow night  there  will  be  but  little  sleep 
in  the  village." 


'"PHE    moon   had   just   slid   behind   the 
■*■    western  ridge  when  Nanook  crept  into 
the  big  igloo,  and,  squatting  on  the  skin 
covered  floor,  rolled  his  black  eyes  at  the 
two  white  men.     During  the  intervening 
hours  the  magnitude  of  the  whole   con- 
ception had  engulfed  his  pagan  soul.      It 
was  impossible,  he  silently  admitted,  to 
compare  the  position  he  would  shortly  hold 
with   any  picture    his    imagination    was 
capable  of  forming.     The  thing  almost 
stifled    him.      There    was   no    particular 
pleasure   or   interest,   he   had   long   ago 
found,  in  trading  off  inferior  fur  in  barter 
with  the  free  traders  who  had  now  begun 
to  drift  through  the  country  in  fierce  com- 
petition with  the  Hudson  Bay.    The  white 
man,  he  had  decided,  was  only  there  to 
get  what  he  could  out  of  the  North  and 
for   as  little   as   possible.     And   in   this 
Nanook  was  not  far  astray.     His  own 
people  were,  after  all,  the  ones  who  were 
there  for  ever,  and  who,  at  the  end,  could 
match  him  in  most  things  he  undertook. 
He    was    the    strongest    Husky    in    the 
North,  but,  it  seemed,  his  strength  was  not 
over  profitable.     The  immediate  future, 
however,  was  something  to  which  he  re- 
sponded with   extraordinary  vigor.     He 
would  be  a  king,  not  one  who,  like  a  white 
man's  king,  lived  across  an  endless  sea, 
but  who  walked  up  and  down  amongst 
his  tribe  in  undisputed  authority.     So  it 
was,   that   regarding   the   one   who  now 
stared  at  him  with  keen  and  understand- 
able interest,  Nanook's  whole  soul  resolved 
itself  into  a  determination  to  carry  the 
thing  through  exactly  as  he  had  promised. 
Then   he  became   aware   that  Jock   was 
pointing  out  three  small  bundles  which 
Be  said  were  to  be  placed  on  the  sledge 
next    night    together    with    food,    white 
man's  food  he  stipulated,  and  rifles  and 
ammunition. 

TO  all  of  this  the  hunter  assented,  and, 
five  minutes  after  he  disappeared  with 
his  burden,  the  igloo  became  a  hive  of 
remarkable  activity.  With  extreme  care 
Salty  broke  away  the  sides  of  the  box  that 
contained  his  God  sent  explosive  and  very 
deftly  separated  the  closely  cemented 
yellow  sticks. 

"This  darned  stuff  is  frozen  harder  than 
the  devil,"  he  complained,  "and  blamed  if 
I  know  how  to  thaw  her  out." 

"Hot  water,"  suggested  Jock  with  a 
grin. 

"Talk  like  you  could  turn  on  the  gas," 
grunted     Bill    disgustedly.      "Say,"    he 
added,  his  brows  wrinkling,  "how  in  blazes 
are  we  going  to  thaw  her  anyhow?" 
"Sit  on  it." 

"And  freeze  your  own  blasted  carcass. 
Say,  I'm  in  earnest." 

The  big  man  relapsed  into  a  moment's 
thought.  "At  what  temperature  does 
dynamite  freeze?" 

"Hanged  if  I  know  exactly,  but  it's 
about  ten  degrees  above  where  water 
freezes." 

"Then  if  we  carried  those  sticks  next 
our  skins  till  to-morrow  night,  you  reckon 
they'd  be  ready  for  business?" 

Salty  Bill  gaped  widely.  "Say,  mate," 
he  ejaculated,  "you're  some  thinker. 
Reckon  you  could  take  most  of  'em  your- 
self, couldn't  you?  Hanged  if  I  ever  wore 
dynamite  under  my  shirt  before." 

MacTier  grinned.  "You're  doing  a  pile 
of  things  you  never  did  before." 

Bill,  who  was  gingerly  separating  the 
last  two  sticks,  lifted  a  protesting  hand. 
"Say,  don't  make  me  nervous  and  don't  get 
frisky  and  start  killing  polar  bears  or 
skylarking  round  with  them  wolves.  Meb- 
be  I  can  stand  a  few  myself.  They're 
Continued  on  page  76 
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Book  Co.,  Toronto.     $1.35). 
A  book  to  make  you  laugh — Mr.  Clem- 
ent Shorter  says  of  it  that  it  is  "great 
fun." 


The  One  Wlio  Survived.  Camille  Marbo, 
translated  from  the  French  by  Frank 
H.  Potter.  (The  Musson  Book  Co., 
Toronto.  $1.35). 
The  story  of  a  dual  personality,  of  a 
man  who  in  one  body  is  jealous  of  him- 
self in  his  other  body — a  sort  of  "Dr. 
lekvll  and  Mr.  Hyde"  with  a  war-time 
background. 

Limehouse  Nights.  Thomas  Burke.  (The 
Musson  Book  Co.,  Toronto.  $1.50). 
Stories  of  love  and  life  in  London's 
Chinatown,  told  with  romantic  force  and 
lmost  brutal  frankness  which  aroused 
.  storm  of  comment  in  England.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Wells  is  loud  in  his  praise  of  it. 

The  Unseen  Hand.  Clarence  Herbert  New. 
(The  Musson  Book  Co.,  Toronto. 
$1.40). 

A  story  of  the  free  lances  of  diplomacy 
the  mysterious  agents  who  were  in  the 
thick  of  things  from  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  to  the  Russian  Revolution. 

The  Wire  Devils,  Frank  L.  Packard.  (The 
Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
$1.40). 

Experts  in  telegraphy  and  cipher  codes, 
Ais  band  of  "wire  devils"  terrorized  a 
A'estern  community  by  its  reckless  oper- 
Jtions  till  "The  Hawk"  foils  their  at- 
tempts, which  have  previously  baffled  the 
government  detectives,  while  at  the  same 
;ime  adding  to  the  confusion  of  the  lat- 
:er's  investigations. 


War  Books 

ler  Four  Flags  For  France.    George 
Clark  Musgrave.     (Geo.  J.  McLeod, 
Toronto.    $2.00). 
Captain  Musgrave  has  taken  the  events 
rt  the  past  40  months  on  the  Western 
Front  and  woven  them  into  the  first  com- 
pete, intelligible  account  of  the  war  up 
;o  date. 

folding  the  Line.  Sergeant  Harold  Bald- 
win. (Geo.  J.  McLeod,  Toronto. 
$1.50). 

This  narrative  tells  how  the  men  from 
he  Canadian  prairies,  out-numbered  and 
>ut-gunned,  with  little  ammunition  and 
icarcely  any  artillery  held  at  bay  Ger- 


many's vast  army  and  blocked  the  drive 
to  Calais. 

Covered  With  Mud  and  Glory.    Georges 
Laford    (Thomas  Langton,  Toronto. 
$1.50). 
Maurice  Barres,  of  the  French  academy 
who  contributes  the  introduction  to  this 
book,  says  of  it  that  it  "lays  no  claim  to 
literary  pretensions,  but  is  simply  a  col- 
lection   of   actual   occurrences.      It   is   a 
series  of  short  narratives  which  give  the 
life  of  a  company  of  machine  gunners, 
from  the  day  of  its  formation  to  the  hour 
when  it  was  decimated  so  that  it  had  to 
be   reorganized    with     men    from   other 
corps. 

ShelUProof  Mack.  Arthur  Mack.  (Thomas 
Langton,  Toronto.  $1.35). 
The  author's  experiences  during  seven- 
teen months  in  the  trenches.  These  in- 
clude the  blowing  up  of  Hill  GO  and  the 
battle  of  Messines  Ridge.  Although  he 
was  gassed  the  author  remained  "shell- 
proof"  through  all. 

Sister  Clare.     M.   R.   Monlaur.      (J.   M. 

Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Toronto.    $1.25). 

The   tale   of   a    simple   nun    who   was 

caught  in  the  first  great  onrush  of  the 

German  army. 

Outwitting  the  Hun.   Lieut.  Pat  O'Brien. 
(The    Musson    Book    Co.,    Toronto. 
$1.50). 
An    astonishing    story    telling    of    the 
author's  escape   from   the  hands  of  the 
Germans — how  he   jumped   through    the 
train    window   while   being   taken    from 
one   prison    camp    to   another    and    for 
seventy-two  days  travelled  through  Ger- 
many by  night,  living  on  raw  vegetables. 

On  the  Other  Side  of  the  Marne.  Hen- 
riette  Cuvru-Magot.  (The  Musson 
Book  Co.,  Toronto.    50c). 

A  simple,  personal  narrative  of  the 
events  of  August  and  September,  1914, 
as  they  appeared  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
valley  of  the  Marne.  The  author  is  a 
friend  of  Miss  Mildred  Aldrich,  who  wrote 
"A  Hilltop  on  the  Marne,"  to  which  the 
present  work  may  be  called  a  companion 
volume. 

Winged  Warfare.    Major  W.  A.  Bishop. 

(McClelland,    Goodchild   &    Stewart, 

Ltd.,  Toronto.     $1.50). 

A  thrilling  story  of  a  meteoric  career, 

being  the   author's  own   account  of  his 

forty-seven  victories. 

Miscellaneous 

Runaway  Russia.  Florence  McLeod  Har- 
per. (Geo.  J.  McLeod,  Toronto. 
$2.00). 

This  book  presents  the  Russian  revolu- 
tion as  seen  through  a  woman's  eyes, 
with  special  references  to  the  cataclysm 
as  it  affected  women.  Mrs.  Harper  was 
in  the  thick  of  the  revolution  from  its 
beginning  until  the  passing  of  Kerensky. 

Northcliffe,    Britain's    Man    of    Power. 

W.    E.    Carson.      (Geo.   J.    McLeod, 

Toronto.     $2.00). 
The  author's  intimate  knowledge  of  his 
subject  makes  this  story  of  the  life  of 
Lord   Northcliffe   a  work   of  special   in- 
terest. 

The  Dark  People.  Ernest  Poole.  (The 
MacMillan  Co.,  Toronto.  $1.50). 
Mr.  Poole,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  Russia,  seeks  in  this  book  to  dis- 
cover the  constructive  forces  at  work 
building  a  nation. 

Mention  MacLean's  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


WhenYou 
Think  of 
Him- 


Y")Q  you  wonder  if  he  will  come  back  the 
*-*  same,  good  true  man  that  went  away? 
"Out  there"  he  is  going  to  miss  the  refin- 
ing influence  of  his  women  folk.  New 
temptations  will  confront  him  —  and  new 
dangers. 

_  You  can  make  sure  that  these  tempta- 
tions will  not  be  demoralizing  —  that  sex 
will  be  a  safeguard  and  not  his  undoing, 
by  sending  him 

Personal  Help  for  Men 

By  Prof.  Thomas  W.  Shannon 

This  book  will  keep  fresh  in  his  mind'memories 
of  home — memories  you  want  him  to  have — it  will 
give  him  big  thoughts — clean  thoughts — and  help 
to  keep  him  morally  and  physically  well.  In  this 
wonderful  book.  Prof.  Shannon,  who  has  spent  a 
lifetime  in  the  study  of  sex  and  all  its  complicated 
problems,  has  lifted  sex  out  of  the  mire  and  made 
it  beautiful— and  clean. 

"Personal  Help  for  Men'*  is  not  preachy — it  is 
a  scries  of  heart  to  heart  talks  between  a  man  and 
men.  Send  your  soldier  this  book — he  needs  it — 
you  want  him  to  have  it. 

Send  $1.35  for  "Personal  Help  for  Men",  cloth 
bound— Morocco  Grain.  $1.90.  15  cents  addition- 
al for  postage.  If  you  do  not  see  that  it  will  be 
pricelessly  helpful  to  him,  return  it  to  us  and  we 
will  send  back  your  money.  At  least  allow  us  to 
send  you  illustrated  Table  of  Contents — free  on 
request. 

SHANNON'S  SEX  SERIES 
Personal  Help  for  the  Personal  Help  for 

Married  Young  Women 

Personal Helpfor  Parents  Personal  Helpfor  Boys 
Personal  Help  for  Men  Personal  HelpforGirls 
Any  volume  of  the  set;  Cloth  bound,  $1.35  net; 
Morocco  Grain,  $1.90  net;  IS  cents  additional  for 
postage. 

THE  S.  A.  MULLIKIN  CO. 

Department  906  Marietta,  Ohio 

"You  will  never  be  disappointed  In  a  AfuWUn  Book" 


ROBINSON    REMINDER 
Each  Memo  Separate 

— tear  out  when  attended  to 

Each  memo  a  perforated  coupon,  which,  when  attended  to.  Is 
torn  out.  Live  notes  only.  No  searching  thru  obsolete  notes. 
Everything  ready  for  instant  reference.     Handy  pocket  In  cover. 

With  each  Reminder  Is  an  extra  filler 

3  in.  x  5  in.         3  V2  In.  x  7  In. 
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with  pencil  and  extra  filler    ,1. 00 
Extra  Fillers 
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sort  of  chilly  like,"  here  he  thrust  an  icy 
cylinder  against  his  hairy  chest,  "but 
after  the  first  nip  is  out  of  'em,  blamed 
if  I  don't  think  they're  down  right  com- 
fortable. How  are  you  fixed,  MacTier; 
how  does  she  feel?" 

The  giant  grunted  and  the  last  stick  of 
all  disappeared.    "Where  are  the  caps?" 

"Right  there  beside  you.  Say  you  don't 
reckon  on  accommodating  them  too? 
They  don't  need  it." 

VERY  carefully  the  big  man  shifted  the 
detonaters  to  the  furthest  part  of  the 
igloo.  "Sort  of  bad  combination,  I'm 
thinking.  Now  what  else  have  we  got  to 
do?" 

"Well,"  said  Bill,  swelling  visibly  with 
new  authority  as  he  spoke,  "the  way  I 
work  it  out  is  this:  We've  got  what  I 
reckon  will  make  two  hundred  yards  of 
lead  wire  and  that  means  we  can  set  our 
battery  just  that  far  off.  As  for  this 
stuff,"  here  he  began  to  scratch  himself 
vigorously,  but  stopped  with  sudden  em- 
barrassment, "that's  got  to  go  into  a  hole 
right  under  this  ledge.  We  stick  it  in 
with  the  detonators  in  place  and  the  lead 
wire  attached,  and  then  scratch  out  a  little 
trench  right  through  the  tunnel  and  two 
hundred  yards  long  to  the  point  where 
we're  going  to  use  the  battery.  The  whole 
darned  thing  has  to  be  covered  except  the 
very  ends  of  the  wire,  because  these 
blamed  dogs  wouldn't  stop  at  chewing 
anything  they  found  loose." 

"But  the  stuff  will  freeze  just  as  soon 
as  you  stick  it  under  the  ledge,"  objected 
MacTier. 

"Of  course  it  will,  and  for  that  reason 
we  wear  it,  modest  like,  till  the  very 
minute  we  want  to  use  it.  Blamed  if  I 
see  how  I'm  going  to  help  laughing  right 
out  to-morrow  night  when  I  look  across 
them  gorging  heathens  and  see  you  sit- 
ting there  calm  as  Jupiter  with  your  chest 
loaded  with  this  stuff.  The  only  thing 
that  bothers  me  is  how  we're  going  to 
clear  out  ourselves  and  leave  them 
Huskies  to  finish  their  party  alone  till  she 
goes  off.  Say,"  he  interjected  suddenly, 
"couldn't  Rintoul  help  us  in  that  by  ar- 
ranging something  private  with  them 
wolves?" 

Jock  grinned  and  shook  his  head. 
"You're  about  the  most  cheerful  murderer 
I've  come  across.  No,  no,  we  won't  do 
anything  like  that." 

With  extreme  care  he  outlined  the  plan 
that  was  already  seething  tumultuously 
in  Nanook's  brain.  "We're  going  to  get 
out  clean  of  blood,"  he  concluded,  "unless 
it's  in  self-defence." 

"Include  Nanook  in  that?"  queried  Bill 
disgustedly.  "Say  that  black  hearted 
pagan  aint  fit  to  live." 

"Nanook  will  have  his  hands  full  for  a 
while,"  answered  Jock  grimly.  And  with- 
out further  words  gave  himself  over  to 
final  preparations. 

IN  the  blackest  portion  of  that  night 
■*■  there  emerged  from  the  big  igloo  a  dark 
figure  that,  stooping,  scraped  a  long  and 
laborious  trench  in  the  trampled  snow. 
Into  this  were  laid,  with  extreme  care, 
the  twin  lead  wires,  after  which  the 
trench  was  refilled  and  stamped  carefully 
down.  Now  it  happened  that  the  ends  of 
the  wires  came  in  a  place  midway  between 
two  igloos  and  here  Jock  carved  out  a 
hollow  block  and  rammed  it  firmly  down. 
Simultaneously,  Bill  was  on  his  knees  in- 
side the  igloo  scooping  beneath  the  ledge 
at  a  widening  hole  which  he  finally  lined 
with  wolfskin  and  plastered  up  with  ex- 


treme care.  This  done,  the  continuation 
of  the  trench  was  chiselled  out  along  the 
floor  of  the  tunnel  and  the  wire  terminals 
brought  in.  After  which,  by  Jock's 
orders,  they  stuffed  themselves  with  food 
and  settled  down  for  the  long  sleep  that 
might  be  the  only  rest  the  next  few  days 
had  in  store  for  them.  And  all  the  time 
there  came  from  the  outer  wilderness  not 
a  single  echo  of  a  howl  to  denote  that 
somewhere  in  the  sparkling  distance 
Henry  Rintoul  and  his  long-toothed  pack 
bided  their  time. 

There  is  in  sleep  a  beneficent  healing 
which  winging  from  unknown  fields  visits 
all  men  alike,  whether  they  be  worthy  or 
unworthy.  In  these  clouded  hours  the 
spirit  unleashes  itself  from  its  earthly 
tenement  and,  in  its  marvellous  and  un- 
trammelled course,  merges  itself  with 
things  profound  beyond  understanding. 
Mortality,  yielding  to  its  touch,  gathers 
from  strange  sources  new  power  and 
courage  to  meet  the  coming  day.  There  is 
revived  in  the  breast  of  man  the  divine 
and  ineffable  glimmer  that  links  him  with 
infinity.  Distance  is  obliterated  and  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  his  soul  there  are 
recreated  for  him  poignant  scenes  and 
memories  with  many  an  exquisite  em- 
bodiment of  vanished  things.  So  that 
when  sleep  departs  and  realities  grim  and 
inevitable  return  with  the  day  man  is,  for 
the  moment,  a  changed  being,  washed 
clean  of  former  harassment  and  doubt, 
an  intelligence  half  divine,  armed  anew 
with  amazing  confidence  and  strength. 

Thus  did  sleep  spread  her  merciful 
wings  over  that  ivory  dome. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  dim  day  drew  to  a  close  while 
through  the  village  excitement  spread 
with  an  ecstatic  thrill.  Very  sagely  had 
Nanook  unfolded  the  tidings  that  there 
would  be  that  very  night  in  the  big  igloo 
not  only  the  strong  magic  of  which  they 
already  knew  but  also  a  great  demonstra- 
tion that  would  utterly  surpassi  their 
wildest  dreams.  So  it  came  that  in  every 
round  roofed  house  there  was  a  jabbering 
chatter  of  high-pitched  voices  and  a 
gleaming  of  coal  black  eyes,  while  the 
women  sawed  steadily  away  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  feast  and  the  old  crones 
chewed  endlessly  at  strips  of  rawhide 
which  shortly  they  would  fashion  into 
Husky  footware.  The  women  had  their 
own  ideas  about  the  function  for  such  is 
the  sharp  line  of  distinction  in  the  north 
that  none  but  the  hunters  are  bidden  to 
these  unbridled  orgies.  In  the  big  igloo 
itself  Jock  rehearsed  the  programme  with 
painstaking  detail.  It  was  true  that  he 
was  dealing  with  intelligence  simple  and 
elemental,  but  he  felt,  nevertheless,  that 
even  at  this  last  moment,  on  which  so 
much  depended,  there  might  occur  some 
unexpected  diversion  that  would  demoral- 
ize his  plan.  Thus  not  only  the  very 
words  they  should  speak,  but  the  very 
positions  they  should  occupy  in  the  great 
denouement  were  tirelessly  rehearsed. 

"It  will  appear,"  he  concluded,  "that  we 
are  running  straight  into  danger  and 
perhaps  death,  but  just  there  lies  our 
safety.  You  will  note  that  I  am  giving 
Nanook  no  credit  for  any  mercy  whatever, 
and  when  the  blackguard  believes  we  are 
done  for  the  only  thing  he'll  regret  is  the 
five  black  fox  skins  for  which  he  bar- 
gained but  which  I  am  satisfied  he  never 
expected  to  see.  Dead  men  do  not  make 
the  kind  of  writing  that  I  believe  was  in 
his  mind  while  yon  crooked  villain  talked 
And,  mark  you,"  he  added,  "the  more  fuss 


those  wolves  kick  up  the  better  for  our 
chances." 

Salty  Bill  sighed  despondently.  He  had 
with  supreme  reluctance  abandoned  his 
ambition  to  blow  eighteen  Husky  hunters 
into  mingled  fragments  of  flesh  and 
feather,  but  when  Jock  had  unfolded  the 
scheme  by  which  they  were  to  escape  from 
their  harmless  if  comfortless  surround- 
ings into  the  midst  of  a  pack  of  half- 
crazed  animals,  he  spent  anxious  mom 
ents  of  deliberation  whether  he  were  no1 
jumping  from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire 
Added  to  this  was  the  fact  that  agains: 
his  hairy  skin  four  sticks  of  softened  dyn- 
amite were  rubbing  with  a  constant  and 
warning  friction,  and  already  the  nitro- 
glycerine had  raised  a  red  welt  of 
smarting  pain  where  its  poisonous  emana- 
tions struck  his  shrinking  body.  To 
merely  blow  the  igloo  into  the  air  seemec 
an  unprofitable  reward  for  such  physica 
and  mental  distress. 

DRESENTLY  Nanook  lurched  in,  be! 
*■  hind  him  a  seemingly  endless  whip- 
lash of  short,  feather-clad,  copper-skinnet 
men,  who  bore  with  them  grisly  burdens 
that  they  deposited  soddenly  on  the  floor 
and  around  which  they  forthwith  groupee 
themselves  in  tense  anticipation.  Then 
the  feasting  began  and  once  more  was 
enacted  the  primordial  scene. 

For  a  solid  hour  they  ate  noisily  and 
those  tireless  jaws  had  shown  no  dis- 
position to  come  to  rest  when  Bill 
beckoned  to  Nanook  and  the  two  went  out 
together.  Just  what  took  place  between 
them  was  not  revealed  when  they  shortly 
returned,  but  the  hunter  stepped  quickly 
up  to  Jock,  whereupon  the  big  man  turned 
his  back  on  the  still  crunching  circle  an" 
entered  into  an  apparent  invocation,  dur 
ing  which  Salty  Bill  busied  himself  in  a; 
entirely  different  matter.  Then  curiously 
enough,  both  the  seal  oil  lamps  went  ou 
and  the  igloo  was  plunged  into  utter  dar" 
ness. 

With  much  laughter  and  a  sharp  strik 
ing  of  flint  the  wicks  were  relighted 
Their  uncertain  beams  revealed  no  change 
but  a  close  observer  might  have  noted  that 
the  flank  of  a  large  bearskin  had  slipped 
down  over  the  shoulder  of  the  ledge  and 
now  hung  so  that  the  great  black  claws 
lay  extended  on  the  floor.  And  after  that 
it  was  only  a  moment  before  Jock  turnei" 
where  he  sat  and  announced  to  Nanool 
that  if  the  hunters  would,  as  before,  we 
their  hands,  strong  magic  would  im 
mediately  be  made.  It  happened,  too,  tha 
while  this  was  under  way  there  floated  i 
from  the  distance  the  wailing  cry  of 
lone  wolf,  at  which  the  little  men  glai 
expressively  into  each  others'  eyes,  and 
wondered  whether  the  women  would  take 
instant  and  necessary  steps  to  drag  in 
whatever  dogs  might  be  sniffing  unpro- 
tected about  the  village. 

Jock  nodded,  the  brown  palms  closed 
expectantly,  and,  touching,  there  shot 
once  more  through  those  broad  strong 
bodies  the  tingling  fire  they  loved  so  well. 
This  time  there  was  less  shouting, 
laughter,  and  it  seemed  to  MacTier, 
whose  keen  eyes  ran  quickly  round  the 
circle,  that  the  function  had  taken  on  i 
new  character.  It  was  no  longer  so  much 
a  matter  for  excited  screams  and  a  rock- 
ing hilarity,  as  it  was  something  which 
had  in  it  a  deeper  significance.  Worship 
of  sun,  moon  and  stars,  of  fire,  wind  and 
water,  of  all  these  he  had  heard  strange 
tales,  and  it  appeared  to  him  now,  even 
while  his  shrewd  eyes  narrowed,  that  he 
was  beholding  the  birth  of  some  new 
religion,  a  new  sacrament,  stranger  in  its 
inherent  essentials  than  anything  that  had 
preceded  it. 

To  be  continued 
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aiifbrnia 


Gum 


a  name  the    gum     is    proud 
to  bear. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT— 


a  gum  that  ADAMS  is  proud 
to  sponsor. 

The  kind  of  gum  you 
come  back  for  when 
imitations  prove  disap- 
pointing. 

Such  gum  as  only  the 
house  of  ADAMS  knows 
how  to  make* 

Famous  for  a  quality  and 
flavor  that  no  other 
equals. 

Fverywhere  preferred 
by   particular    people 

Also  Adams  (the  orfglnah  Tutti  FRUTTi  Gum 
Canadian  Chewing  Gum  Co. 

LIMITED 


ADAMS 

Pure  Chewing"  Gum 
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MADE  with  MILK 
ICE  CREAM 

Use  of  a  Junket  Tablet  in  making  ice  cream  means  that  you  can  use 
more  milk  and  less  cream  and  yet  produce  a  more  "creamy"  ice  cream 
than  ever  before;  and  it  will  be  more  wholesome  and  digestible. 
Junket  ice  cream  is  quickly  made  and  has  a  smoother,  more  velvety 
texture  than  ordinary  ice  cream. 

A  simple  trial  will  please  you  immensely.    You  will  be  truly  delighted 
to  be  able  to  make  better  cream  at  lower  cost. 

Children  can  eat  all  they  want  of  Junket  Ice  Cream— just  as  they  can 
of  Junket  desserts. 

Infesting    Recipe    Booklet   sent    free.      For   3c    we   will  send   samples,   enough    for    2 
quarts  of   ice  cream   or   12   dishes  of  Junket.       Full   package  sent  for 


12c. 


Sold  by  Grocer*  and  Druggists 


Chr.   Hansen's   Canadian  Laboratory,   Dept.   A.,   Toronto, '.'Canada 

"A».n«V  I,    J.nkrl   ,r,,.„i   ullh   ,utar   and   in    4  flavor,.     MUt    In    a    jiffy..   Tr,  a  ,*,kaltlo<. 


Fond  of  Good  Coffee? 


of  course ! 


But  why  not  make  it  BETTER 
Coffee?  Coffee  at  its  BEST, 
in  fact — 


SEAL    BRAND    COFFEE    ft 


5EAb  BRANni 


Send  for  our  booklet  "Perfect  Coffee — 
Perfectly  Made",  it  solves  the  problem 


CHASE  &  SANBORN 


MONTREAL 


COFFEE. 


Montreal.  _ 


Must  China  Divide 

Differences  Between  North  and  South  A 
Said  to  Be  Insurmountable 


1\  i\  UST  China  break  up  into  two  distil) 
countries  before  peace  will  be  possil 
and  order  come  out  of  the  present  chaos  ?  Sn 
is  the  view  very  clearly  set  forward  by 
writer  in  the  Hankow  Central  China  Poi 
who  says  in  part. 

The  present  civil  war  and  acute  friction  b 
tween  the  North  and  the  South  of  China  w 
a  foregone  conclusion.  Although  to  a  cast 
observer  "once  a  Chinaman  always  a  Chin 
man"  may  seem  to  be  the  case,  yet  to  a  car 
ful  onlooker  it  is  apparent  that  the  rac 
which  occupy  the  North  and  South  of  tl 
Yangtse  River  are  entirely  different.  T|)| 
differ  in  so  many  characteristics — such 
physique,  accent,  food,  traditions,  folk-loi 
and  in  outlook  on  things  generally — that  thi 
are  difficult  to  mix  as  oil  and  water. 

The  Northern  Chinese,  whose  origin  wast 
the  banks  of  the  Yellow  River  in  Hon* 
Shantung,  and  Shansi,  is  a  completely  di 
similar  being  from  the  Southerner  who  resid 
in  Wangtung  and  Fookien.  The  Northern' 
is,  generally  speaking,  a  man  of  large  btt 
and  physique,  a  person  who  takes  thini 
placidly  and  is  adverse  to  any  changes  in  h 
domestic  or  national  routine.  The  Southern" 
is  usually  of  small  stature,  darker  in  col 
than  the  Northerner,  and  a  person  who 
easily  excited.  These  people  are  impatient 
the  old  and  are  striving  to  evolve  themselv> 
out  of  the  circumspect  groove  which  contea 
their  Northern  fellow  nationals. 

Then  in  food,  the  tastes  are  markedly  di 
similar.     The   Northerner,  whose  winters  a: 
severe,  disdains  the  rice  which  is  so  essenti 
to    the    Southerner   and    lives   principally  < 
flour    and   other    products    of    wheat.      TI 
Southerner,  whose  climate  is  so  hot  that  heal 
food  repels  him,  clings  to  his  rice,  his  mai 
and  his  cooling  vegetables.     The  language 
the  North  is  more  or  less  a   common  dial 
and   is   easily   recognized   by    the   burr.      Tl 
spoken  language  of  the  South  is  complefc 
different   and    dialects    innumerable    make 
Southerner   a    foreigner   to    the    Northerne 
who  journey  to  these  parts. 

But,  above  all,  the  principal  bone  of  co 
tention  is  jealously  of  the  North  by  the  Sou 
These  Southern  provinces  have  been  brouj 
more  in  contact  with  modern  conditions  al 
fret  under  the  arbitrary  rule  which  has  bt 
come  as  second  nature  to  the  Northerner. 

The  Southerners  have  concentrated  the: 
efforts  on  trade  and  become  wealthy,  the 
have  traveled  and  become  more  up  to  dat 
than  their  Northern  neighbors,  and  they  vie1 
the  fact  of  their  being  governed  by  the  Nortl 
from  a  Northern  capital,  by  autocrats  ignoi 
ant  and  suspicious  of  their  aspirations,  wit 
abhorrence.  Then  they  look  around  and  fln 
the  Northern  provinces  are  generously  pr< 
vided  with  railways,  whereas  in  the  Souther 
provinces  which  are  the  most  productive,  rail 
ways  are  few  and  business  is  retarded  by  ant 
quated  and  laborious  communication  facilitfl 

If  the   capital  were   removed   to   thi 
the   trouble    would    not   be    removed. 
North   would   then   be  just  as  jealou- 
South  is  now.     The  only  solution  is  to  clivid 
the  country  by  its  natural  divisional  line,  th 
Yangtse   River,  and   allow  each   part   of  thi; 
vast  and  unwieldy  land  to  work  out  its  owi 
destiny  according  to  its  own  lights. 

As  can  be  verified  by  anyone  who  ! 
to   see,   the   North   is   undoubtedly   not   a    Re 
public  although  the  Government  thereof  make 
a  parade  of  the   name.     The  people 
content  to  live  under  a   species   of  feudal  oj 
martial  law.  and  why  should  they  not.  if  the; 
desire  it?     But  to  apply  this  antiquated  sys 
tern  to  the  cxciteable,  nervous,  mercurial  South 
bursting  with  its  aspirations  and  newly  gaintc 
freedom,  would  be  verily  putting  old  wine  int< 
new  bottles,  and  disaster  must  ensue. 

A  division  must  be  the  ultimate  solution  o: 
the  struggle,  which  is  only  now  in 
liminary  stages,  and  why  not  sooner  thai* 
later?  This  is  a  question  for  every  patrioti' 
Chinese  who  really  loves  his  country,  and  no 
his  particular  province  only,  to  answer  fo! 
himself. 
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This  War  Not  the  Most  Sanguinary 


Tai-ping  Rebellion  in  China  Caused 
^lilli<»lf!  of  Deaths 

I        an     article    in     the    American     Museum 

»        irnal  Liberty  II.  Bailey,  remarking  upon 

ibility    of    China    to    withstand    shocks, 

r  from  within  or  without. 

"We  think  of  the  present  war  as  the  most 

destructive  of  life  in  the  world's  history;   yet 

>•   been   told   that   the   estimated   loss  of 

|Hh  in  the  Tai-ping  rebellion  and  as  a  result 

^Klt  was  many  millions." 

.  The  number  of  persons  killed  in  the  great 

iLhini'.ii'  civil  war,  which  began  as  a  religious 

Kovement  and  rapidly  became  a  revolt  against 

■the  Manchu  monarchy,  has  been  estimated  by 

Jaome    historians     at    20,000,000.       There     is 

Bjjwrcely  any  doubt  that  there  were  at  least 

that  numoer  of  deaths,  or  twice  as  many 

as  the  present  war  has  caused. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  end  of 

the   Tai-ping  rebellion   c»ma   largely   through 

the  military  genius  of  a  young  man  from  the 

iny    of    the    histories    of 

China  refer  to  him  casually  as  "an  American 

named  Ward."     His  full  name  was  Frederick 

end   Ward   and  he  was  born   in   Salem, 

.  in  November,    1831.      He    was    first    a 

sailor,  then  a  soldier  in  the  French  army  in 

the    Crimean    war,    next    a    filibuster    with 


Walker  in  Nicaragua.  He  tried  the  peaceful 
life  of  a  stock  broker  in  New  York,  but  fled 
from  it  to  China  in  1860  and  became  the 
centurion  of  a  band  of  mercenaries  of  various 
nationalities.  He  offered  to  capture  the 
walled  town  of  Sungkiang,  held  by  10,000 
r  $200,000,  and  the  Manchus,  prob- 
ably smiling  in  their  sleeves,  told  him  to  go 
ahead       B«   took   Sungkiang. 

This  remarkable    adventurer    raised    native 

regiments   that   formed   the  mucleus  of  what 

me  known  as  the  Ever  Victorious  Army. 

The    European    officers,   who   had   kept   aloof 

from  this  outlaw,  came  to  welcome  his  aid  and 

These  he  gave,  but  he  adopted   the 

nationality,    took    the    name     Hwa, 

married    a    Chinese    girl    and     was    made    a 

mandarin  of  the  highest    grade.      He    made 

Shanghai  safe  for  a  radius  of  thirty  miles. 

Ward  heard  of  U.S.  civil  war  and  began  his 
plans  to  leave  China  for  home,  but  he  was 
killed  leading  an  assault  near  Ningpo  in  Sep- 
tember, 1862.  Over  his  grave  in  the  Confu- 
cian cemetery  at  Ningpo  the  grateful  Chinese 
put  a  mauseoleum.  We  are  not  aware 
whether  it  bears  the  name  of  Hwa  or  Ward. 
To  Chinese  Gordon,  who  took  over  the  forces 
that  this  Yankee  Napoleon  had  gathered,  his- 
tory gives  most  of  the  credit  for  ending  the 
Tai-ping  horrors.  But  it  was  Ward  of  New 
England,  dead  at  30,  who  really  began  the 
end  of  the  bloodiest  war  in  all  history. 


Japan:    Future  Ally  or  Foe? 


Eastern  Empire  Stands  at  Crossroads — 

Writer  Says  Decision  Will  Be 

Favorable. 


THAT  Japan  is  at  the  crossroads  is  ap- 
parent to  all  who  have  studied  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  Japanese 
are  torn  between  two  conflicting  viewpoints, 
two  distinctly  different  paths  of  national  pro- 
gress. In  the  first  place,  they  have  reached 
the  rather  peculiar  stage  where  their  life  is 
made  up  in  almost  equal  parts  of  their  own 
things  and  customs  and  the  new  ways  and 
new  things  that  have  been  imported  from  the 
West.  They  cannot  continue  in  their  present 
hybrid,  condition.  On  this  point  a  writer  of 
note  points  out  that  they  are  living  "double 
lives  half  native  and  half  foreign."  He  des- 
cribed at  some  length  "the  most  mingle- 
mangle  spectacle"  of  various  styles  of  archi- 
tecture and  the  amusing  conglomeration  of 
sign-boards;  he  poked  fun  at  the  motley  cos- 
tumes and  the  most  bizarre  fashions,  in  which 
rn  and  Western  styles  are  mixed  in  a 
most  ludicrous  manner;  he  dwelt  upon  the 
double  houses,  with  both  Japanese  and  Euro- 
pean parts;  and  he  ridiculed  the  complexity  and 
heterogeneity  of  the  food  problem,  because, 
in  that  case,  there  is  a  triple  life  possible, 
by  means  of  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  European 
ne.  He  then  went  on  to  affirm  that  this 
chaotic  mode  of  living  is  only  a  concrete  mani- 
festation of  the  inward  chaos  of  the  Japanese 
mind.  "Methods  of  our  mental  and  spiritual 
culture  are  now  in  a  baffling  confusion."  "The 
Japanese  of  to-day  are  leading  a  double  life 
mentally  as  well  as  physically."  His  final 
paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

In  short,  though  Japanese  thought  is  in  a 
chaotic  condition,  one  can  see  on  closer  obser- 
vation that  the  contestants  are  divided  into 
two  camps — those  who  advocate  Japan's  con- 
tinued progress  along  the  line  of  Western 
culture,     as     represented     by     such     liberal 


thoughts  as  individualism  and  constitutional- 
ism, and  those  who  advocate  the  restoration 
of  the  old  Bushido  culture  of  loyalty  to  the 
throne,  and  Spartan  simplicity  and  martial 
preparedness  of  the  other  day.  To  speak 
bluntly,  the  fight  is  between  Liberalism  and 
Militarism.  To  change  metaphors,  Japan  is 
standing  to-day  at  the  crossroads,  or  rather 
she  is  leading  a  double  life,  being  uncertain 
which  to  adopt  and  which  to  discard.  But  this 
confused  and  expensive  national  double  living, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  cannot  be  maintained 
for  ever.  It  must  end  sooner  or  later.  But 
when  shall  it  cease?  In  my  opinion,  the  issue 
of  this  silent  thought-war  in  Japan  will  be 
largely  determined  by  the  issue  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  For  in  the  eyes  of  Japanese 
thinkers  the  present  European  conflict  is  the 
test  of  the  real  worth  of  Occidental  civiliza- 
tion. 

Japan  is  also  at  the  crossroads  in  the  matter 
of  foreign  policy.  Ernest  Wilson  Clement 
discusses  this  important  matter  in  the  Nation 
as  follows: 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Japan  is  facing  im- 
portant decisions.  For  instance,  what  will  be 
.la pan's  attitude  towards  the  Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance,  which  expires  in  1921,  and  concern- 
ing which  decision  must  be  made  not  later 
than  1920?  The  answer  to  that  question  de- 
pends upon  so  many  other  contingencies,  more 
immediate,  that  it  may  be  postponed.  Pres- 
ent surmises  upon  the  subject  are  of  com- 
paratively little  value.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind,  however,  as  one  phase  of  a  larger  prob- 
lem, the  relation  of  Japan  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  nations.  On  the  other  hand,  what  will 
be  Japan's  attitude  towards  German  civiliza- 
tion? 

It  seems,  to  all  outward  appearances,  that 
the  worship  of  the  German  fetish,  once  so 
powerful  and  prevalent  in  Japan,  is  on  the 
wane.  It  is  true  that  individuals,  in  official, 
military,  and  educational  circles,  obsessed  by 
the  idea  of  the  efficiency  of  Kultur,  are  in- 
clined to  regard  matters  from  a  German  point 
of  view  and  to  favor  German  processes  and 
measures.  They  have  not  recovered  from  the 
so-called  attack  of  "German  measles"  in  the 
eighties  of  the  last  century  when  Germany 
was  taken  as  the  model  for  so  many  social  and 
political  institutions  then  being  introduced 
into  Japan. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that,  in  general,  German  influence  is  waning. 
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HORLICK'S 

Malted  Milk  for  the  Home 

A  nourishing  food-drink  for 
All  Ages.  Anywhere  at  anytime. 
Delicious.sustaining.  No  cooking. 


"Look  At  Him  Today!" 

"Six  years  ago  he  started  in  here  just  as 
you  are  doing.  Now  he's  General  Manager 
and  makes  more  in  a  day  than  He  used  to 
make  in  a  week.  The  first  week  he  was 
here  he  began  to  train  for  the  job  ahead 
by  studying  in  spare  time  with  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools.  Inside 
of  six  months  he  got  his  first  promotion. 
You've  got  the  same  chance  he  had, 
young  man.  Follow  his  example.  Take 
up  some  I.  C.  S.  course  right  away.  What 
you  are  six  years  from  now  is  entirely  up 
to  you." 

This  is  the  story  of  thousands  of  suc- 
cessful men.  They  did  their  work  well, 
and  in  spare  time,  with  I.  C.  S.  help,  trained 
themselves  for  advancement  That's  the 
thingforyou  to  do.  Whatever  yourchosen 
work  may  be,  there  is  an  I.  C.  S.  Course 
that  will  prepare  you  right  at  home  for  a 
better  position  with  bigger  pay. 

More  than  100,000  men  are  getting  ready  for 
promotion  right  now  in  the  I.  C.  S.  way.  Let  us 
tell  you  what  we  are  doing  for  them  and  what  we 
can  do  for  you.  The  way  to  find  out  is  easy.  Just 
mark  and  mail  this  coupon. 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Dept.  I,  745  St.  Catherine  St.,  W.  Montreal,  Can. 
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New  Ideas 

Ideas  about  how  new  money  can  be  made 
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Straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows.  Even 
in  medical  circles,  where  German  methods 
were  predominant,  there  is  a  change  of  senti- 
ment. For  instance,  medical  students  are  be- 
ginning to  complain  that,  while  the  German 
language  is  important  in  their  special  line 
of  study  and  of  work,  they  are  handicapped 
by  their  weakness  in  English,  which  they  find 
is  more  generally  useful.  Students  of  German 
law  make  a  similar  complaint.  They  all 
recognize  that,  for  narrow  specialization,  Ger- 
man has  its  place  of  importance;  but  that 
English  is  the  practically  universal  language 
of  the  greatest  general  value.  And  the  opin- 
ion is  gaining  ground  that  German  Kullur 
may  be  less  inspiring  than  Anglo-Saxon  Cul- 
ture. 

Let  me  say,  however,  in  conclusion,  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  Japan  has  practically  made 
her  decision  already.     She  is  a  member  of  the 


Entente;  she  has  faithfully  performed,  and 
is  faithfully  performing,  all  the  duties  re- 
quired of  her  in  the  Far  East,  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  the  Mediterranean,  and  elsewhere, 
and  is  ready  to  perform,  so  far  as  practicable, 
whatever  duties  may  be  further  allotted  to  her 
East  cr  West.  She  has  passed  unscathed 
through  the  varied  efforts  of  German  propo- 
ganda  to  weaken  her  interest  in  the  Entente 
cause  and  to  detach  her  from  her  present 
alliances.  She  naturally  does  not  harbor  such 
intense  feelings  of  hatred  towards  Germany 
as  are  hold  in  England  and  in  France;  and 
she  is  still  -able  to  know  and  appreciate  the 
good  elements  in  German  civilization.  But, 
while  Japan  fails  to  harbor  prejudice  against 
Germany,  she  certainly  seems  to  have  enlisted 
in  this  great  campaign  against  the  Kultur 
with  full  comprehensions  of  what  it  may  mean 
to  her. 


Lenix  Ballister — Diplomat 
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"Did  yo'  all  glance  in  Abe  White's  pool 
room  on  way  ober,  Mister  Holdaway?" 

"Yesam;  he  wan't  dar." 

"An'  de  barber  shop?" 

"Not  dar  eder." 

"And  dar  aint  no  delegations  come  to 
town  dat  yo'  knows  on?" 

"No,  dar's  a  circus  comin'  ter  Bridge- 
town nex'  Wednesday,  but  dar  aint  nuthin' 
with  bands  ner  banners  hyar  right  now, 
Mis'  Ballister." 

"Well,  anyfing  from  a  tin  whistle  ter 
m-coupon  would  be  'nuff  ter  get  dat 
worthless  nigger  goin'." 

Jane-Ann's  tones  were  quiet  and  sinister. 
"What  I'se  goin'  to  do  wif  dat  Len,  I  don' 
know,  I  reckon  I  jest  bus'  him  up." 

HOLDAWAY  shuffled  uneasily.  "Ef 
so'  could  jest  wait  till  I  gets  dat  pile 
oh  basswood  bolts  cut  inter  barrel-staves, 
I'd  be  much  obleeged,  Mis'  Ballister. 
Don't  know  how  were  goin'  ter  get  de 
work  done  wifout  Len.  Nobody  kin  tetch 
Mm  at  cuttin'  staves,  and  I  needs  him. 
Why  Mis'  Ballister,  dat  Len  he  make  two 
sebenty  a  day,  ober  dar  at  de  mill. 

"What's  dat  yo'  soy  ht  make?"    Jane- 
Ann    moved    slowly   towards    the    fence, 
rigid  arms    at    her    sides,    head    thrust 
ht  out  before  her. 

"Two  sebenty."  Holdaway  shrank  a 
foot  or  so  back  from  the  fence,  his  fascin- 
ated  eyes   on   Jane-Ann's. 

"And  he  be  payin',  inter  me,  one  li-n 
fer  ebery  day  he  work.  Oh,  jest  yo'  wait 
'till  I  gets  a  chance  to  land  on  dat  lyin' 
Len;  jes  yo'  wait." 

"I  can't  wait  no  lon'er."  Holdaway's 
tones  were  crisp  and  business-like  now.  "I 
reckon  only  t'ing  I  kin  do  is  go  get  Oy 
Green  ter  come  and  do  de  cuttin'."  He 
nodded  and  moved  off  down  the  street. 

"Mister  Holdaway,  will  yo'  all  please 
hoi'  up  a  minute?"  Jane-Ann  had  snatched 
her  sunbonet  from  the  ground,  opened  the 
garden  gate  and  was  almost  at  his  heels, 
as  the  mill-boss  turned  with  a  start. 

"Mister  Holdaway,  yo'  aint  goin'  ter 
surplace  Len  till  I  tole  yo',  aint  dat  right?" 

Holdaway,  diminutive  beside  the  tower- 
ing wrath  confronting  him,  gulped  hard 
and  stammered  an  unintelligible  some- 
thing about  having  to  get  out  his  work. 
"I'm  all  willin'  to  hoi'  off  till  noon, 
vidin'  Len  come  then,"  he  compromised. 

"An  ef  that  no-count  nigger  aint  alto- 
gedder  fit  fer  work  den,  me  jes  naturally 
wantin'  to  make  him  feel  good  an  sick — yo' 
goin'  to  hoi'  his  place  of  cutter  at  yore 
mill  jest  de  same!" 

Holdaway  scratched  his  wooly  head  and 
blinked  up  at  Jane-Ann. 

"Kase  why?"  he  inquired,  with  an  as- 
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sumption  of  bravado  he  was  far  from  feel- 
ing. 

"Kase  ef  yo'  don't,  I  lay  ter  tell  J  edge 
McDool  all  'bout  how  yo'  done  fleece  yo5! 
men,  shootin'  craps  at  noontimes." 

"Who  say  I  shoot  craps  at  noontimes?" 
"Len,  he  say  it  in  his  sleep,  an'  I  listen.^ 
Jedge  McDool  he's  mighty  hard  on  any 
form  ob  gamblin',  Mister  Holdaway." 

TTOLDAWAY  stood  mouthing  his  quid 
■*■  -*-  of  tobacco  reflectively.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  devil  and  a  deep  sea  and  such 
a  thing  as  a  "nigger"  being  between  them. 

He  could  either  hold  Len's  job  for  him, 
indefinitely,  or  have  information  laid 
against  him  for  gambling  and  inciting 
others  to  gamble.  Holdaway  did  not 
stand  so  high  with  the  police-court  judge 
that  he  could  hope  to  escape  paying  a  fine 
or  perhaps  serving  a  month  or  two  in  jail 
for  the  illegal  offence.  He  had  appeared 
before  the  old  judge  twice  already  on 
similar  charges,  and  had  been  warned  that 
the  third  time  would  bring  dire  conse 
quences. 

"Mis'  Ballister,"  he  spoke  at  length,  and 
there  was  reproach  in  his  tones.  "You 
misunderstan'  my  motives  entirely.  All 
I  was  aimin'  ter  do  was  get  dat  nigger,  Cy. 
Green,  fer  dis  af'ernoon,  but  I  reckon  I 
don't  want  dat  yaller  nig-  er  nohow.  He 
can't  cut  staves  side  ob  Len  a  little  bit; 
why,  Mis'  Ballister,  yo'  (loan  mean  ter  say 
yo'  thout  I  was  passin'  Len's  job  ober  to 
dat  Cy,  does  yo'?" 

The  big  woman  sighed  her  relief.  "Well 
now,  Mister  Holdaway,  it  seemed  like  dat, 
but  I  might  a  knowed  yo'  wan't  aimin' 
to  let  Len  out." 

The  thought  of  such  a  misconstruction 
being  put  on  his  words  threw  Holdaway 
in  a  paroxysm  of  laughter. 

"Ho-ho,  ha-ha,  Lor'  sakes  alive!  Oh, 
Mis'  Ballister,  dats  too  funny  fer  me." 
And  the  mill-boss  doubled  up  and  laughed 
till  the  tears  ran  down  his  face.  "Let  Len 
out?  Well  I  should  say  not.  Aint  no 
cutter  kin  tetch  him,  I  tell  yo'.  I  won'er 
vvhar  am  he  at,  now?  I  do  wish  I 
knowed." 

Jane-Ann  smiled  with  her  lips  and 
looked  murder  with  her  eyes. 

"Well,  Mister  Holdaway,  I  aim  ter  do 
a  leetle  gumsnoin'  aroun',  an  fin'  out  whar 
da  nigger  am  at.  An  'ef  I  lead  him  home 
hull  it  am  on  your  account,  mind  you.  An' 
I  do  hope  yo'  all  will  see  to  it  dat  dem  bolts 
am  only  half  steamed,  su's  dat  knife  will 
naturally  jerk  de  very  vitals  outin  dat 
fool  nigger.'' 

Holdaway  turned  slowly  millwards.  He 
had  come  forth  armed  as  one  with  author- 
ity to  dictate,  a  foreman  who  at  least  had 
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OH,    YOUf'SKINNY! 

Why  stay  THIN  as  a  r»U?  You  don't  hare 
to!  And  you  don't  have  to  go  through  life 
with  a  chest  that  the  tailor  gircs  you;  with 
arms  of  childish  strength ;  with  legs  you  can 
hardly  stand  on.  And  what  aboii:  that 
stomach  that  flinches  CTery  time  you  try  a 
square  meal?     Are  you  a  pill-feeder! 

Do  you  expect  Health  and  Strength  In  tah'oiri 
form.. through  Pills,  potion  and  othitr  exploited 
piflle  7    You  can't  do  it:  it  can't  ba  done. 

The  only  way  to  he  well  is  to  build  up 
your  body— all  of  it  through  nature's  mi 
—not  by  pampering  the  stomach.  It  is  not 
fate  that  is  making  you  a  failure;  it's  that 
poor  emaciated  body  of  yours;  your  half 
sickness  shows  plain  in  your  face  and  the 
world  lores  healthy  people.  So  be 
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LIVING.  Don't  think  too  long;  send  6 
cenU  in  stamps  to  cover  mailing  expenses  of 
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MENTAL  ENERGY,"  written  by  the 
strongest  physical  culture  Instructor  in  the 
world. 
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a  right  to  know  the  whys  and  wherefores 
of  things.  He  was  returning,  a  much  sub- 
dued and  crestfallen  mill-boss;  and 
trouble  stalked  behind  him  like  a  shadow. 
He  skipped  a  step  and  his  Adam's  apple 
shot  against  his  windpipe,  in  its  rapid 
rise  and  fall,  as  Jane-Ann's  garden  gate 
clicked  with  a  harsh,  metallic  click  re- 
sembling the  cocking  of  a  pistol.  "Dat 
big  woman  ob  Len's  done  got  a  mos' 
obdurate  disposition,"  he  soliloquized  as 
he  turned  the  corner.  "I  reckon  she'll 
mos'  smash  Len  flat  when  she  cotches  him. 
I  wonder  whar  dat  nigger  am  at?" 

DUT  he  needn't  have  worried  any  about 
J-*  Lenix,  who,  right  at  that  particular 
minute,  was  enjoying  the  freedom  of  a 
nature-loving  gypsy,  the  dream  of  the 
suddenly-wealthy,  the  conscience  of  the 
righteous   and   well-doing. 

Before  him  the  yellow  Thames  pursued 
its  sleepy  crawl  of  three  miles  per  hour; 
all  about  him  swished  green  trees;  alder- 
blossoms  sent  him  their  faint  perfumes; 
bees  droned  an  accompaniment  to  his 
drowsy  thoughts. 

On  a  piece  of  chalk-line,  snubbed  to  the 
root  of  a  willow,  two  big  cat-fish  half 
in  and  half  outof  the  water  sluggishly 
protested  their  captivity  by  occasional 
splashes. 

Two  big  cat-fish,  four  dollars  in 
money,  a  whole  big,  free  world,  sunshine, 
scents,  silence  and  dreams.  Holdaway  or 
anybody  else  in  the  world  needn't  have 
worried  any  concerning  one  who  possessed 
so  much. 

Lenix  had  slept  a  beautiful  and  un- 
troubled sleep,  broken  only  by  sundry 
jerks  on  the  line  attached  to  his  ankle, 
until  the  morning  sun  had  soared  high 
enough  to  splash  its  warmth  on  his  up- 
turned face.  His  first  realization  on 
awaking  had  been  that  he  had  no  longer 
to  fear  a  beating  up  from  that  yaller  bull- 
dog of  a  nigger,  Homer.  No,  he  had  sure- 
ly and  effectively  subdued  Homer.  And  he 
would  just  as  surely  and  effectively  fix 
anybody  who  sought  to  break  the  harmony 
of  his  peace  of  mind.  He  had  the  power 
within  him  to  do  it;  he  had,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  proved  it. 

Then  he  sat  suddenly  up,  a  faint  sense 
of  unsureness  percolating  into  his  soul,  as 
there  loomed  before  his  vision  a  big  col- 
ored woman  with  arms  akimbo  and  feet 
planted  wide,  a  woman  whom  he  had 
reason  to  believe  possessed  an  extra  un- 
canny sense  of  "readin'  his  min\"  And  it 
had  occurred  to  him  that  Jane-Ann  would 
be,  just  about  now  peerin'  down  street 
and  wonderin'  fer  why  dat  pup's  fit- 
medicine  was  not  forthcomin'. 

Forgotten  was  the  world  of  freedom 
and  scents  and  sounds,  forgotten  the 
throw-out  line  cast  in  the  centre  of  the 
stream,  forgotten  his  newly  acquired 
wealth  and  all  it  promised  to  secure  for 
him  in  that  one  maddening  thought. 
"What'll  Jane-Ann  do  when  I  trail  'long 
home?" 

LENIX  remembered,  with  a  guilty  start, 
that  he  had  promised  Jane-Ann  to 
work  overtime  that  week  in  order  that 
she  might,  with  the  extra  money  so 
earned  purchase  a  white  Leghorn  hat 
which  she  had  set  her  heart  on  possessing. 
Not  that  he  had  intended  doing:  it,  just  a 
promise,  as  it  were,  to  temporarily  bridge 
a  little  domestic  abyss  which  a  night  out 
with  the  boys  had  occasioned.  But  Jane- 
Ann  had  a  way  of  remembering  those 
little  things  and  this  indisputable  fact 
was  a  fly  in  the  ointment,  a  little  rift  in 
the  lute  of  Len's  freedom  and  gladness. 

Then  suddenly  his  sordid  thoughts  took 
wing.    The  maple  gad  to  which  the  throw- 
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out  line  was  attached,  had  shivered  i 
bent,  sure  indication  of  another  >„ 
Down  beside  it  on  his  knees  sprai  } 
Lenix,  bald  pate  touching  the  line,  rol  > 
eyes  fastened  on  it. 

"Come  another  pull  an'  I  yank  him.  1 

muttered.     "Dat'll  make  free;  J  j 

smoke,  what  a  whopper!" 

He  was  pulling  in  the  line  now,  Y 
over  hand,  with  the  long  steady  dra\  fi 
the   professional   cat-fish   taker   he  ' 
"He's  fairly  yankin'  de  arms  offln'  1 1 
he  chuckled.     "I  bet  dat  fish  weigh  i 
poun'." 

Deftly  he  lifted  the  yellow,  drip]  J 
prize  to  a  securer  point  up  the  jS| 
bank,  silently  he  surveyed  its  gl2I 
proportions,  jubilantly  he  conternjjl 
what  the  boys  would  all  say  when  i! 
showed  them  this  beauty. 

Luck  was  sure  enough  with  Lenix,  i 
been  with  him  all  day,  would,  he  felt  - 
lain,  continue  with  him. 

But  luck  is  a  fickle  mistress.     Eve 
Lenix     was     anticipating     her     fur  q 
favors,  she  was  preparing  to  flaunt  ]j 
He  was  holding  the  big,  slippery  fish  d  I 
with  one  foot,  while  he  bent  to  extract  I 
hook,  held  grimly  between  those  tig  I 
locked  jaws.    Now,  a  cat-fish  is  a  hara  I 
to  handle,    even    to    one    accustomeel 
handling    them,    as    was    Lenix.      1  j 
possess  a  bulldog  tenacity  of  jaw  ai 
mean  disposition.    Along  their  mouths 
sundry      string-like,     whisker-like 
tuberances  known  as  "feelers,"  inno 
and    inoffensive   enough    to    contemp! 
but  deadly  in  their  action  on  one  ui 
tiated  in  their  proper  use.    Those  he 
less  looking  little  whiskers  are  capabl 
biting  deeply  as  a  thorn  in  the  fingers 
are  unschooled  in  avoiding  them,  an 
may  be  his  knowledge  learned  at  the 
of  pain,  that  made  Lenix  doubly  car 
in  the  performing  of  his  task.     At 
rate  he  trusted  too  greatly  to  the  strei 
of  the  slender  hook,  and  by  pulling 
hard  on  it  broke  it  off  short  in  the  fi 
mouth. 

"Dar,  now  yo'se  done  it."  Lenix 
rowfully  contemplated  the  loss  vl 
spelt  the  cessation  of  his  angling,  the 
the  catfish  which  now,  true  to  its  i 
trariness  of  disposition,  was  gaspinj 
though  in  derision  up  into  his  face.  * 
two  cents  I'd  take  dis  rock  and  bus' 
wide  open.  I  would  so.  Come,  'long  yc 
on  de  string  wif  udder  two.  When  I  cl 
yo'  ter  night,  I'll  sure  slash  yo'l 
twice,  jest  fer  breakin'  my  only  hookj 
short;  yes,  sah." 

Lenix  strung  the  fish  on  the  chalk  Ij 
with  a  sigh.     Nothing  more  to  do  hi 
was  his  thought.    No  use  fishing  witH 
a  hook.     Well,  he  was  out  for  all  ( 
Must  find  something    to    amuse    him 
with ;  what? 


TJK  sat  down  on  the  bank,  closing 
* -1  eyes,  nursing  his  thin  knees  in 
arms.  After  a  time  he  opened  his  ( 
slowly,  then  as  slowly  his  thick  lips  pai 
in  a  smile — a  gladsome,  happy  smile  s 
as  a  naughty  boy  may  smile  when  s< 
new  and  sweet  deviltry  has  occurred 
him. 

Swiftly  he  unlimbered  his  long  li 
and  started  to  unlace  his  shoes.  Ilis  e 
were  on  the  sun-kissed  water.  It  ' 
calling  him,  urging  him  to  break  the  I 
by-law  and  the  barriers  of  adultism  I 
shift  back  to  the  old  swimmin'  days 
boyhood. 

Five  minutes   later   Lenix   stood  u 
that  tree-scented  bank  of  the  rivci 
of  clothing    as    his    spirit    was    free 
trouble.    A  saucy  chipmunk  ran  from 
roots  of  a  tree  to  chirrup  him  a  challei 
and  lie  watched    it    with    a    smile    as 
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painted  a  line  of  brown  and  yellow  across 
the  grass.  Then  he  sat  down  on  the 
clayey  ridge  of  river  and  allowed  hin 

ide  into  the  warm  water,  soundlessly 
sun-basking  crocodile. 

Noiselessly  and  with  the  sure  strokes 
of  an  adept  swimmer  he  made  his  way  out 
into  raid-stream,  now  and  again  allowing 
his  head  to  sink  beneath  the  cooling  water. 

Once  out  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
however,  he  seemed  to  awaken  to  a  sense 
of  impending  trouble.  The  black,  drip- 
ping face  suddenly  lost  its  smile  and  boy- 
tranquility.  Shoreward,  with  long 
crawling  strokes  swam  Lenix.  He  had 
remembered  that  he  had  left  four 
whole  dollars,  in  quarters,  in  his  trouser's 
pocket.  "Somebody  might  jest  snitch  that 
money." 

He  had  reached  the  sloping  floor  of  the 
river  at  a  point  where  he  could  bottom  it 
y,  and  had  settled  his  feet  on  the 
sticky  mud,  when  the  alder-bushes  on 
shore  parted  and  a  head  and  neck  pro- 
truded themselves  upon  his  privacy. 

LENIX  promptly  dived  and  came  up 
several  yards  out  in  the  river.  Jane- 
Ann,  the  picture  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion, stood  on  the  shore.  She  was  holding 
up  his  trousers  in  her  hand  and  the  wh 
of  the  eyes  fastened  upon  him  shone 
ominously. 

"Come  in  hyar,"  she  commanded. 

"Yes,  Jane-Ann."  Lenix  trod  water  and 
put  more  distance  between  himself  and  his 
angry  spouse. 

"Len,  is  yo'  all  comin'?  Kase  if  yo' 
aint  I  aim  ter  keep  yo'  out  dar  till  dis 
ribber  freeze  solid  'nuff  fer  me  ter  walk 
out  and  snatch  ver  head  from  its  trunk. 
Hear  me?" 

"Yes,  Jane-Ann.  I'se  comin'.  Comin' 
in    right   now." 

"Youse  goin'  out  furder  all  time.  Well, 
keep  on  goin'.  Dar's  a  nes'  o'  copperhead 
snakes  on  udder  side.  I  don'  wish  yo'  no 
better  luck  that  ter  get  bit  up  by  'em." 

Down   Len's  black-cased   spine   ran   a 
shiver  as  cold  as  an  icicle. 
"Snakes!"  he  shuddered,  "Loramighty !" 

He  was  swimming  in  towards  the  wait- 
ing woman,  swiftly.  "Jane-Ann,"  he  said 
COaxingly.     "Is  yo'  mad  wif  me?" 

"Mad,"  Jane- Ann  spat  the  word  from 
her.  "Mad  aint  no  way  ter  qualify  my 
feelin's  jest  at  dis  time,  nigger.  I'se  cold 
and  cruel  murderous,  I  is.  If,  when  yo' 
all  land,  an  I  gets  froo'  feelin'  yo'  ober, 
dar's  enuf  ob  yo'  lef  ter  crawl  home, 
I'se  not  goin'  ter  finish  what  I  hab  in  min', 
dats   all." 

She  gave  the  trousers  she  held  a  twitch 
and  several  bright  silver  quarters  chinked 
down  at  her  feet.  She  bent  and  picked 
them  up.  Laboriously  she  counted  the 
money,  four  dollars. 

"Len,  whar  yo'  getted  dis  money?" 

Lenix  squirmed  and  his  right  eye 
twitched.  It  was  a  time  when  he  must 
summon  all  his  powers  of  diplomacy  to 
the  fore. 

"What  money,  Jane- Ann?  Oh  dat 
money."  Len  was  sweating  and  feeling 
the  qualms  of  the  lost. 

"Yes,  dis  hyar  money.  Dis  hyar  fo' 
dollars  in  two  bit  pieces.  War  yo'  get 
it?" 

Lenix  had  an  inspiration.  "Look  yo', 
Jane-Ann,  I'se  sorry  yo'  fin'  dat  money. 
I'se  intendin'  af'er  I  deliber  dem  free  cat- 
fish as  I  cotched  fer  Jedge  McDool,  to  run 
'long  an'  buy  yo'  dat  Leghorn  hat  wif  de 
ostrudge  spume  on  it.  I  sure  want  to  gib 
yo'  a  'sprise.  Jane-Ann,  by  spendin'  dat 
fo'  dollars — I  mean  dat  free-fifty,  as  de 
Jedge  gib  me  fer  de  fish ." 

"Len,"  in  spite  of  the  note  of  menace, 
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All  Overland  Cars 
are  Equipped  with 
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Dependable  Spark  Plugs 
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;  has  been  developed 
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Ctampion  "O" 

'•c  Orerlarid  Cva 

Price,  J  1.00 


The  Champi( 
for  and  is  exclusive  factory  equipment  in  all 
new  Overland  motors — it  is  the  plug  that  gets 
the  most  out  of  each  gallon  of  gasoline  and. 
helps  to  maintain  an  economy  in  operation 
that  has  made  the  name  of  Overland  the 
"by-word"  for  efficient  motor  service. 

The  unfailing  dependability  of  this  and  all 
other  Champion  Plugs  is  obtained  through 
careful  testing  of  the  porcelain  and  the  pat- 
ented asbestos-lined,  copper  gaskets  on  each 
shoulder  which  form  cushions  that  absorb  the 
(almost  continuous  shock  of  exploding  gasses 
tin  the  cylinder. 
J!  Dealers    everywhere    sell    Champions    for 

Ecrlands  and  every  other  make  of  auto- 
bile,  motorcycle,  farm  engine,  tractor,  or 
torboat. 

Look  for  the  name  "Champion"  on  uie 
(porcelain.  It  guarantees  "Absolute  satisfac- 
tion to  the  user  or  free  repair  or  replacement 
(will  lie  made." 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co, 

of   Canada,   Limited 

Windsor,  Ont 
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You  Want  Mote  Money 

WE  NEED  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 
—LET'S  GET  TOGETHER. 

Let  us  show  you  the  way  to  increase  your  income  to  any  extent 
you  desire.  If  your  present  salary  isn't  quite  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  "extra  summer  needs,"  our  plan  will  provide  the  money 
for  them.  It  will  also  furnish  the  funds  for  vacation  expenses. 
The  best  part  of  our  money-making  plan  is,  no  time  is  needed, 
only  what  you  can  spare  from  your  regular  employment.  It 
interferes  in  no  way  with  business  or  pleasure,  but  fits  in  as  a 
"money-maker"  into  spare-time  moments.  Work  it  an  hour  now 
and  then  and  the  cash  results  will  surprise  you. 

Now  is  just  the  time  to  start— the  days  are  long — and  are  getting 
longer.  Turn  your  evenings  and  spare  time  into  cash  by  becom- 
ing our  district  representative. 

Full  particulars,  without  obligation,  free  on  request. 

THE     MACLEAN     PUBLISHING     CO.,     LIMITED 
143-153  University  Avenue  TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
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TIRES  are  selling  at  fabu- 
lous figures  in  Europe. 
War  conditions  may 
make  them  go  almost  as  high 
here.  You  owe  it  to  the  coun- 
try and  to  yourself  to  make 
your  present  set  give  thegreat- 
est  possible  mileage. 


PATENTED 


Shock  Absorber 

For  Ford  Cars 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  save 
tires  because  they  support  the 
weight  of  the  car.  When  the 
car  strikes  a  rut,  they  gently 
compress  and  absorb  the  jolt 
instead  of  forcing  the  tires  to 
lift  the  car.  The  increased 
mileage  from  one  set  of  cas- 
ings pays  for  them.  Hassler 
Shock  Absorbers  make  your 
Ford  ride  as  easily  as  a  $2,000 
limousine.  They  save  gasoline, 
reduce  up-keep  cost  one-third, 
and  increase  the  resale  value 
of  your  car.  300,000  Ford 
Owners  recognize  their  eco- 
nomic necessity. 

10-Day 
Free  Trial  Offer 

Phone,  write  or  call  for  FREE  TRIAL 
BLANK  and  we  will  have  a  set  of  Has- 
slers  put  on  your  Ford  without  a  cent 
of  expense  to  you.  Try  them  10  days. 
Then,  if  you  are  willing  to 
do  without  them,  they 
will  be  taken  off  with- 
out charge.  Don't  ride 
without  llasslers  sim- 
ply because  someone 
discourages  you  from 
trying  them.  Accept 
this  offer  and  see  for 
yourself.  Over  300,000 
sets  in  use.    Do  It  now, 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Limited 

Lode  Drawer  HC  9    HAMILTON,  ONT.,  CAN. 


NO  JOKE  TO  BE  DEAF 

—  Every  Deaf  Person  Knows  That 


I  make  myself  hear,  after  being   deaf  for  26   rears. 

with   these     Artificial    Ear  

I>ruma.     I    wear  them  day 
and   nifht.      They   are  per 
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and   njtfht.      They   ai 
fectly     comfr,rtahle. 
one  aeea  them        Writ*   me 
and   I   will  tell  you   a   true 
jtory    how    I  got   deaf   and 
how  I  make  you  hear. 

Addreaa  Madlcated  Ear  Drum 

Pat.  Nov.  3.  1908 

aio"  P'»£a^.*rims,al  afS  Drw"  C°*  «•»■> 

2Q  Adalaida  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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there  was  something  softened  in  Jane- 
Ann's  tones.  "Len,  yo'  all  mean  ter  say 
Jedge  McDool  ask  yo'  ter  come  and  cotch 
him  some  cat-fish,  and  gib  yo'  dis  fo' 
dollars  ter  do  it?" 

"Free-fifty,"  corrected  Lenix.  "Dat 
udder  fo  bits  is  what  yo'  gib  me  dis 
mornin'.  Yep,  de  Jedge  he  shorely  did 
gib  me  dat  money,  Jane-Ann." 

"When  yo'  see  de  Jedge,  Len?" 

"Met  him  dis  mornin'  when  I  was  goin' 
af'er  Orinoco's  med'eine." 

"You'se  lyin'.  Jedge,  he  wouldn'  be  out 
dat  early." 

"He  was  trouble  wif  toothache,  so  he 
say.    Up  all  night  walkin'  off  de  pain." 

Jane-Ann  stood  a  moment  as  though 
struggling  with  doubt.     Then  she  shook 


herself  and  transposed  the  money  to  one 
of  her  spacious  pockets. 

"Well,"  she  said  slowly.  "Under  dem 
circumstances,  I  reckon  I'll  let  yo'  off  dis 
time,  Len.  I  wouldn'  do  it  fer  nobody  but 
Jedge  McDool,  min'  yo'  nigger!  Now,  I'se 
goin'  up  a  piece.  Yo'  jes'  crawl  outer  dat 
ribber  and  dress  right  quick.  We'll  go 
home  past  de  millinery  store  and  I'll  get 
dat  Leghorn  and  bring  it  'long.  We'll  hab 
an  early  dinner  and  yo'  kin  get  a  good 
start  at  cuttin  staves  dis  af'ernoon.  An' 
Len- ." 

"Yes,  Jane-Ann."  Lenix  was  already 
climbing  up  the  bank,  the  old  time  glad- 
ness flooding  back  into  his  soul. 

"I  reckon,  we'll  hab  libber  and  onions 
fer  dinner,  so  hurry  'long." 


The  Strange  Adventure  of  the  Open  Door 
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ing  beside  the  desk.  She  let  her  gaze, 
as  she  stood  there,  wander  about  the  room. 
I  could  distinctly  see  the  look  on  her  face, 
the  hungry  and  unhappy  look  of  unsatis- 
fied greed.  I  sat  motionless,  waiting  for 
that  expression  to  change.  I  knew  that 
it  must  change,  for  it  would  be  but  a 
moment  or  two  before  she  caught  sight  of 
me.  But  I  had  seen  enough.  I  felt  sure 
of  my  position — in  fact,  I  found  a  way- 
ward relish  in  it,  an  almost  enjoyable 
anticipation  of  the  shock  which  I  knew  the 
discovery  of  my  presence  there  would 
bring  to  her.  I  even  exulted  a  little  in 
that  impending  dramatic  crisis,  rejoicing 
in  the  slowness  with  which  the  inevitable 
yet  epochal  moment  was  approaching. 

Her  eyes  must  have  dwelt  on  my  figure 
for  several  seconds  before  her  mind 
became  convinced  of  my  actual  presence 
there.  She  did  not  scream,  as  I  thought 
she  was  about  to  do  when  I  saw  one  terri- 
fied hand  go  up  to  her  partly  opened  lips. 
Beyond  that  single  hand-movement  there 
was  no  motion  whatever  from  her.  She 
simply  stood  there,  white-faced  and 
speechless,  staring  at  me  out  of  wide  and 
vacant  eyes. 

"Good  evening — or,  rather,  good  morn- 
ing!" I  said,  with  all  the  calmness  at  my 
command. 

For  one  brief  second  she  glanced  back 
towards  the  curtained  door,  as  though  be- 
hind it  lay  a  sleeper  my  words  might 
awaken.    Then  she  stared  at  me  again. 

She  did  not  speak.  She  did  not  even 
move.  The  intent  and  staring  face,  white 
as  a  half-moon  in  a  misty  sky,  seemed 
floating  in  space.  The  faint  light  of  the 
room  swallowed  up  the  lines  of  her  black- 
clad  figure,  encircling  the  face  in  the  un- 
broken gloom  of  a  Rembrandt-like  back- 
ground, making  it  stand  out  as  though  it 
were  luminous. 

It  was  a  face  well  worth  studying. 
What  first  struck  me  was  its  pallor. 
Across  this  the  arched,  faintly  interroga- 
tive eyebrows  gave  it  a  false  air  of  deli- 
cacy. The  eyes  themselves  had  a  spacious 
clarity  which  warned  me  my  enemy  would 
not  be  without  a  capable  enough  mind, 
once  she  regained  possession  of  her  wits. 
Her  mouth,  no  longer  distorted  by  terror, 
was  the  nervous,  full-lipped  mouth  of  a 
once  ardent  spirit  touched  with  rebellion. 

CHE  was,  I  could  see,  no  every-day  thief 
^  of  the  streets,  no  ordinary  offender 
satisfied  with  mean  and  petty  offences. 
There  would,  I  told  myself,  always  be  a 
largeness  about  her  wrong-doing,  a  sin- 
ister brilliance  in  her  illicit  pursuits. 
And  even  while  I  decided  this,  I  was 
forced  to  admit  that  it  was  not  precisely 


terror  I  was  beholding  on  her  face.  It 
seemed  to  merge  into  something  more  like 
a  sense  of  shame,  the  same  speechless 
horror  which  I  might  have  met  with  had 
I  intruded  on  her  bodily  nakedness.  I 
could  see  that  she  was  even  beginning  to 
resent  my  stare  of  curiosity.  Then,  for 
the  first  time,  she  spoke. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  asked.  Her  voice 
was  low;  in  it  was  the  quaver  of  the 
frightened  woman  resolutely  steeling  her- 
self to  courage. 

"That's  a  question  you're  first  going  to 
answer  for  me,"  was  my  calmly  deliber- 
ate retort. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  she  de- 
manded, still  confronting  me  from  the 
same  spot.  I  remembered  the  bundle  of 
loot  which  I  had  dropped  just  outside  the 
door. 

"I  can  answer  that  more  easily  than 
you  can,"  I  replied,  with  a  slight  head- 
movement  towards  the  broken  desk-top. 

Once  more  her  glance  went  back  to  the 
curtained  door.  Then  she  studied  me 
from  head  to  foot,  each  sartorial  detail 
and  accessory  of  clothing,  hat,  gloves,  and 
shoes,  as  though  each  must  figure  in  the 
resolution  of  some  final  judgment. 

"What  do  you  want?"  she  demanded.  I 
preferred  to  leave  that  question  un- 
answered. "What  do  you  intend  to  do?" 
she  demanded,  once  more  searching  my 
face. 

T  RESENTED  the  way  in  which  she 
*■  anticipated  my  own  questions.  I  could 
see,  from  the  first,  that  she  was  going  to 
be  an  extraordinarily  adept  and  circuitous 
person  to  handle.  I  warned  myself  that 
I  would  have  to  be  ready  for  every  trick 
and  turn. 

"What  do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to  do?" 
I  equivocated,  looking  for  some  betraying 
word  to  put  me  on  firmer  ground.  I  could 
see  that  she  was  slowly  regaining  her  self- 
possession. 

"You  have  no  right  in  this  house,"  she 
had  the  brazenness  to  say  to  me. 

"Have  you?"  I  quickly  retorted.  She 
was  silent  for  a  second  or  two. 

"No,"  she  admitted,  much  as  she  would 
like  to  have  claimed  the  contrary. 

"Of  course  not!  And  I  imagine  you 
realize  what  your  presence  here  implies, 
just  as  what  your  discovery  here  entails?" 

"Yes,"  she  admitted. 

"And  I  think  you  have  the  intelligence 
to  understand  that  I'm  here  for  motives 
somewhat  more  disinterested  than  your 
own?" 

"What  are  they?"  she  demanded,  let- 
ting her  combative  eyes  meet  mine. 
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OME  for  a  water  trip — the  hind  of  holiday   that  promotes 
health   and  refreshes  the   mind.     The  boats  of   the    Canada 
^Steamship  Lines  will   take  you  through   the   most  delightful 
Scenery    of    Canada. 

After  viewing  the  IGOO-Lland  scenery — after  you  have 
ilTISN»N  ^%t  snVC  tne  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  visited 
Monweal — then  linger  awhile  in  Quebec,  the  city  of  traditions 
and  on^jrichantment.  Climb  its  steep  and  narrow  streets. 
Walk,  in.  the  evening;,  on  Dufferin  Terrace.  Look  down 
from  the  parapet  of  that  splendid  promenade  into  the  vast 
amphitheatrVJNof  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence — a  view  that  takes 
in  twenty  milBir\of    the   tranquil    river. 

Quebec  cas\s\its  spell  of  old-world  charm  on  all  who 
come  within  its  old  stone  walls.  FromNthc  fort  that  surmounts  its  rocky  height 
to  the  Lower  town — with  its  twisting  streets  and  quaint  architecture— there  is  not 
a  foot  of  pavement  but  has  its  story  to  tehNof  the  days  when  this  Rock  City  was  a 
prize  that  kings  gambled  for  and  armies  fount,  to  win  and  hold. 

From  Quebec  the  route  continues  east  anaNjhorth,  touching  Murray  Bay  and 
Tadousac  (where  fine  hotels  are  operated  by  the^Canada  Steamship  Lines) — and 
then  up  the  River  Saguenay.  In  all,  a  trip  of  a  thousand  miles — at  a  cost  so  low 
that  all  can  go.   Complete  service  maintained. 

CANADA  STEAMSHIP  LINES,  Limited 

Sen  J  two  cent  stamp  for  i.lustrate-J    Booklet.  Map 

onj  GuiJe.     Address:   Canada  Steam*  hip  Lines. 

LimiteJ.  C.S.L.  Building,  Montreal. 
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AIR  IS  CHEAP- 
USE  PLENTY  OF  IT 

Nothing:  Is  as  essential  to  the 
life  of  your  Ures  as  air. 

New  air  Is  cheaper  than  new 
tires. 

Give  your  tires  all  the  air 
they  need. 

The  only  way  to  KNOW 
whether  or  not  your  tires  have 
enough  air  is  to  measure  It 
with  a 

Schrader      Universal 
Tire  Pressure  Gauge 

If  you  hare  bee  n  riding  on 
haphazzard  pressure,  you  hare 
been  spending:  a  great  deal 
more  money  for  tires  than  you 
need  hare  spent. 

Price  $1.50 
For  Sate  by  Tire  Manufacturers, 
Jobbers,   Dealers,   Garages,  or 

A.  SCHRADER'S  SON     Inc. 
334  KING  ST.  CAST 
TORONTO,  ONT. 
Bchrader  products  were  awarded 
a  Grand    Prise    and    two    Gold 
Medals    at   the    Panama- Pacific 
Exposition.      "There  ts   a   Rea- 
son." 


inu'ului'd    by 

AC  W  334  Kioe  St    Eatl 

.bchrader  soon,  Inc.     Toronto,  on- 


\EW   YORK: 
7OJ-805  Atlantic  A* 


LONDON 
Karl  St      *Vc§ln 


TORONTO.    ONT. 

CHICAGO: 

1200  Michigan  Ave 
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DM  m«   .t  (h.  TULLER  tor  nlM,   ..rvtc..   Mm    cornier* 

Hotel  Culler 

Detroit,  iflicrjtgan 

Center  of   business   on    Grand    Circus    Park,     -fake 
Woodward   car,   get  off  at   Adams    Avenue. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPKOOF. 
600  Outside  Rooms                        All  Absolutely  Quiet 

$1.50    up,    single,    $3    up,    double. 
Special    inducements   to   out-of-town    guests   during 

the    period    of    the    war. 

Two   Floors-Agents*   Sample   Rooms.      New   Unique 

Cafes  and  Cabaret  Excellent*. 

"That,"  I  calmly  replied,  "can  wait 
until  you've  explained  yourself." 

"I've  nothing  to  explain." 

There  was  a  newer  note  in  her  voice 
again — one  of  stubbornness.  I  could  see 
that  the  calmness  with  which  I  pretended 
to  regard  the  whole  affair  was  a  source 
of  bewilderment  to  her. 

"You've  got  to  explain,"  was  my 
equally  obdurate  retort. 

Her  next  pose  was  one  of  frigidity. 

"You  are  quite  mistaken.  We  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  each  other." 

"Oh,  yes  we  have.  And  I'm  going  to 
prove  it." 

"How?" 

"By  putting  an  end  to  this  play-acting." 

"That  sounds  like  a  threat." 

"It  was  meant  for  one." 

"What  right  have  you  to  threaten  me?" 

SHE  looked  about  as  she  spoke,  almost 
wearily.  Then  she  sank  into  the  chair 
that  stood  beside  the  ravaged  writing- 
desk.  It  was  all  diverting  enough,  but  I 
was  beginning  to  lose  patience  with  her. 

"I'm  tired  of  all  this  side-stepping,"  I 
told  her.  I  saw  the  answering  look  of 
anger  that  flashed  from  her. 

"I  object  to  your  presence  here,"  she 
had  the  effrontery  to  explain. 

"You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  I'm  rather 
interfering  with  your  night's  operations?" 

"Those  operations,"  she  answered  in  a 
fluttering  dignity,  "are  my  own  affair." 

"Of  course  they  are,"  I  scoffed.  "They 
have  to  be!  But  you  should  have  kept 
them  your  own  affair.  When  you  drop  a 
bundle  of  swag  out  of  a  window  you 
shouldn't  come  so  perilously  near  to 
knocking  a  man's  hat  off." 

"A  bundle  of  swag?"  she  echoed,  with 
such  a  precise  imitation  of  wonder  that 
I  could  plainly  see  she  was  going  to  be 
the  astutest  of  liars. 

"The  loot  you  intended  carrying  off,"  I 
calmly  explained.  "The  stuff  you  drop- 
ped down  beside  the  house-step,  to  be 
ready  for  your  get-away." 

"My  what?" 

"Your  escape.  And  it  was  rather 
clever." 

"I  dropped  nothing,"  she  protested,  with 
a  fine  pretence  of  bewilderment  on  her 
face. 

"Nor  let  it  roll  quietly  off  a  front  win- 
dow-ledge?"   I  suggested. 

"I  was  near  no  window — it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  open  a  window," 
she  protested.  Her  words  in  themselves 
were  a  confession. 

"You  seem  to  know  this  house  pretty 
well,"  I  remarked. 

"/  ought  to — it's  my  own."  was  her 
quick  retort. 

"It's  your  own?"  I  repeated,  amazed 
at  the  woman's  mendacity. 

"It  tvas  my  own,"  she  corrected. 

I  PEERED  quickly  about  the  room.  It 
held  three  doors,  one  behind  the  woman, 
opening  into  the  bath-room,  a  second  open- 
ing into  the  hallway,  and  a  third  to  the 
rear,  which  plainly  opened  into  a  clothes 
closet.  There  had  been  too  much  of  this 
useless  and  foolish  argument. 

"Since  your  claim  to  proprietorship  is 
so  strong,"  I  said  as  I  crossed  to  the  hall 
door,  and,  after  locking  it,  pocketed  the 
key,  "there  are  certain  features  of  it  I 
want  you  to  explain  to  me." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  asked,  once 
more  on  her  feet. 

"I  want  to  know,"  I  said,  moving  to- 
wards the  curtained  door  beside  hen 
"just  who  or  what  is  in  that  front  room?" 

The  look  of  terror  came  back  to  her 
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white  face.    She  even  stood  with  her  back 
nst  the  door,  as  though  to  keep  me 
n    opening   it,   making   an    instinctive 
gesture  for  silence  as  I  stood  facing  her. 
"I'm  going  to  find  out  what  is  in  that 
n,"    I    proclaimed,    unmoved    by    the 
ny  I  saw  written  on  her  guilty  face. 
"Oh,  believe  me,"  she  (aid,  in  rapplicm- 
tones,  a  little  above  a  whisper,  "it 
will  do  no  good.     It  will  only  make  you 
ry  you  interfered  in  thi 
"Hut  you've  made  it  my  duty  to  inter- 
fere." 

"No;    no;    you're  only  blundering   into 

something    where    you    can    do    no    good, 

e  you  have  no  right." 

"Then    I    intend   to  blunder   into   that 

room!"  And  I  tore  the  portiere  from  her 

grasp  and  flung  it  to  one  side. 

"\\  whispered,  white-faced  and 

panting  close  beside   me.     "I'll   tell   you 

.thing.     I'll  explain  it — everything." 

HpHK  tragic  solemnity  of  that  low-toned 
*-    relinquishment  brought  me  up  short. 
It  was  my  turn   to  be  bewildered  by  an 
opponent  I  could  not  understand. 

"Sit  down,"  she  said,  with  a  weary  and 
almost  imperious  movement  of  the  hand 
he  advanced  into  the  room  and  again 
.    into   the  chair   beside   the   writing- 
desk. 

"N'ow  what  is  it  you  want  to  know?" 
she  asked,  with  only  too  obvious  equivo- 
cation. Her  trick  to  gain  time  exasper- 
ated me. 

"Don't  quibble  and  temporize  that  way," 
I  cried.  "Say  what  you've  got  to,  and  say 
it  quick." 

She  directed  at  me  a  look  which  I  re- 
sented, a  look  of  scorn,  of  superiority,  of 
resignation  in  the  face  of  brutalities 
which  I  should  never  have  subjected  her 
to.  Yet,  when  she  spoke  again  her  voice 
was  so  calm  as  to  seem  almost  colorless. 

"I  said  this  was  my  home — and  it's 
true.  This  was  once  my  room.  Several 
weeks  ago  I  left  it." 

"Why?"  I  inquired,  resenting  the  pause 
which  was  plainly  giving  her  a  chance  to 
phrase  ahead  of  her  words. 

"I  quarreled  with  my  husband.    I  went 

away.     I  was  angry.  I I .  There's 

no  use  explaining  what  it  was  about." 

"You've  got  to  explain  what  it  was 
about."  I  insisted. 

"You  couldn't  possibly  understand.  It's 
impossible  to  explain,"  she  went  quietly 
on.  "I  discharged  a  servant  who  was  not 
honest.  Then  he  tried  to  blackmail  me. 
He  lied  about  me.  I  had  been  foolish,  in- 
discreet, anything  you  care  to  call  it.  But 
the  lie  he  told  was  awful,  unbelievable. 
That  my  husband  should  ask  me  to  dis- 
prove it  was  more  than  I  could  endure. 
We  quarreled,  miserably,  hopelessly.  I 
went  away.  I  felt  it  would  be  humiliating 
to  stay  under  the  same  roof  with  him." 

"Wait,"  I  interposed,  knowing  the 
weak  link  was  sure  to  present  itself  in 
time.    "Where  is  your  husband  now?" 

She  glanced  toward  the  curtained  door. 

"He's  in  that  room  asleep,"  she  quietly 
replied. 

"And  knowing  him  to  be  asleep  you 
came  to  clean  out  the  house?"  I  prompted. 

"No,"  she  answered  without  anger. 
"But  when  service  was  begun  for  an  inter- 
locutory decree  I  knew  I  could  never  come 
back  openly.  There  were  certain  things 
of  my  own  I  wanted  very  much." 

"And  just  how  did  you  get  into  the 
house?" 

"The  one  servant  I  could  trust  agreed 
to  throw  off  the  latch  after  midnight,  to 
leave  the  door  unlocked  for  me  when  I 
knew  I  would  never  be  seen." 

"Then  why  couldn't  that  trusted  ser- 


"Kkovah"  Custard 

The  children  just  love  custard.     Don't  deprive  them 
of  it  because  eggs  are  dear.     Make  it  with 

"Kkovah-  Custard 

No    eggs    are    required,    and    it's    simply    delicious 
served  with  stewed  prunes,  preserved  fruit,  etc. 

15c  a  Tin 

S,rw    daily :   use    instead   of   heavy    puddings    which    are    indigestible 

and    not   nutritious.      Ask   your  grocer,   and    imo   the   kiddies   a 

tr.'at    to-day.      If   he   cannot   supply    you    write   direct   to — 

Sutcliffe  &  Bingham  of  Canada,  Limited 

81    Peler  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
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Visiting  the  Best  Homes  in  Canada 

MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  is  a  welcome  visitor, 
each  month,  in  homes  of  taste  and  cultivation  all 
over  Canada.  It  is  widely  used  for  reading  in 
public  and  private  schools,  and  is  one  of  the  first  magazines 
chosen  by  the  public  libraries.  It  is  eagerly  read  by  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  Canada.  For  it  is  a  truly 
great  magazine — and  it  is  ALL-CANADIAN. 

But  MACLEAN'S  was  not  always  known  in  these  best  homes,  and  to 
these  distinguished  citizens.  It  was  introduced  by  our  live,  local  repre- 
sentatives.    And  we  pay  them  well  for  making  the  introductions. 

You  know  many  homes  in  your  locality  where  you  could  introduce 
MACLEAN'S.  Why  not  do  so,  thus  bettering  those  homes,  and  providing 
a  handsome  revenue  for  yourself? 

It  is  pleasant  work — and  profitable! 

Just  write:  "Tell  me  about  your  Agency  Proposition."  Address  your 
letter  to — 

Dept.  Bl,  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,    143  University  Ave.,  Toronto 
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Travelling 
Rugs 


For  Steamer,  Railway  or  Camp,  Pure  Wool 
or  Camelhair  Jaeger  Rugs  give  such  com- 
fort with  their  soft,  fleecy,  cosy  feel,  that 
no  person  who  has  once  owned  one  could 
be    induced    to    part    with    it. 

The  home  again  brings  the  travelling  rug 
into   almost  daily   use. 


A   fully    illustrated    catalogue   will    be   sent 
free    on    application    to 

DR.  JAEGER  ""l&L-'-co.  umited 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

British  "founded  1883". 


Nurses  Everywhere  use 
Cash's  Woven  Name-Tapes 
for  Identification   Purposes 

Also   for  marking   all 

1  linen,       woolen       and 

\  knitted    garments, 

^  \  and  thus  insure  them 

j  against  loss. 

Woven    on"  fine   Cam- 
bric    Tape,     in     fast 
colors,     and     sold     by 
/  _        1  leading      Dry      Goods 

,  ask     i  Stores    and    Women's 

j  ^KaW  Notion    Stores. 

PRICES: 

24  doz $4.00 

12   doz 2.25 

6  doz 1 .  SO 

3  doz 1.00 

A  Write    for    Style 

Sheet. 

J.  &  J.  Cash,  Ltd. 

Room  55,  301  St.  James  St. ,    -    Montreal 
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I  vant  have  secured  the  things,  the  things 
I  you  came  after  without  all  this  foolish 
risk  of  your  forcing  your  way  into  a  house 
at  midnight?" 

Her  head  drooped  a  little. 

"I  wanted  to  see  my  husband,"  was  the 
quiet-toned  response.  Just  how,  she  did 
not  explain.  I  had  to  admit  to  myself 
that  it  was  very  good  acting.  But  it  was 
not  quite  convincing;  and  the  case  against 
her  was  too  palpably  clear. 

"This  is  a  fine  cock-and-bull  story,"  I 
calmly  declared.  "But  just  how  are  you 
going  to  make  me  believe  it?" 

"You  don't  have  to  believe  it,"  was  her 
impassive  answer.  "I'm  only  telling  what 
you  demanded  to  know." 

"To  know,  yes — but  how  am  I  to  know?" 

She  raised  her  hand  with  a  movement 
of  listless  resignation. 

"If  you  go  to  the  top  drawer  of  that 
dresser  you  will  see  my  photograph  in  a 
silver  frame  next  to  one  of  my  husband. 
That  will  show  you  at  a  glance." 

FOR  just  a  moment  it  flashed  through 
me  as  I  crossed  the  room  that  this 
might  be  a  move  to  give  her  time  for  some 
attempted  escape.  But  I  felt,  on  second 
thought,  that  I  was  master  enough  of  the 
situation  to  run  the  risk.  And  here,  at 
last,  was  a  point  to  which  she  could  be 
most  definitely  pinned  down. 

"The  other  drawer,"  she  murmured  as 
my  hand  closed  on  the  fragile  ivory-tinted 
knob.  I  moved  on  to  the  second  drawer 
and  opened  it.  I  had  thrust  an  interroga- 
tive finger  down  into  its  haphazard  clut- 
ter of  knicknacks,  apparently  thrown 
together  by  a  hurried  and  careless  hand, 
when  from  the  other  end  of  the  room  came 
a  quick  movement  which  seemed  to  curdle 
the  blood  in  my  veins.  It  brought  me 
wheeling  about,  with  a  jump  that  was 
both  grotesque  and  galvanic. 

I  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  figure  that 
darted  out  through  the  suddenly  opened 
door  of  the  clothes-closet. 

I  found  myself  confronted  by  a  man,  a 
thin-lipped,  heavy-jawed  man  of  about 
thirty-five,  with  black  pin-point  pupils  to 
his  eyes.  He  wore  a  small-rimmed  derby 
hat  and  a  double-breasted  coat  of  blue 
cheviot.  But  it  was  not  his  clothes  that 
especially  interested  me.  What  caught 
and  held  my  attention  was  the  ugly- 
short-barreled  revolver  which  was  grip- 
ped in  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand.  This 
revolver,  I  noticed,  was  unmistakably  dir- 
ected at  me  as  he  advanced  into  the  room. 
I  could  not  decide  which  was  uglier,  the 
blue-metalled  gun  or  the  face  of  the  man 
behind  it. 

"Get  back  against  that  wall,"  he  com- 
manded. "Then  throw  up  your  hands. 
Get  'em  up  quick!" 

I  had  allowed  her  to  trap  me  after  all ! 
I  had  even  let  myself  half  believe  that 
pleasant  myth  of  the  slumbering  husband 
in  the  next  room.  And  all  the  while  she 
was  guarding  this  unsavory-looking  con- 
federate who,  ten  to  one,  had  been  slink- 
ing about  and  working  his  way  into  a 
wall-safe  even  while  I  was  wasting  time 
with  diverting  but  costly  talk. 

AND  with  that  gun-barrel  blinking  at 
**  me  I  had  no  choice  in  the  matter — I 
was  compelled  to  assume  the  impotent  and 
undignified  attitude  of  a  man  supplicating 
the  unanswering  heavens.  The  woman 
turned  and  contemplated  the  newcomer, 
contemplated  him  with  a  fine  pretence  of 
surprise. 

"Hobbs,"  she  cried,  "how  did  you  get 
here?" 

"You  shut  up!"  he  retorted  over  his 
shoulder. 
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"What  are  you  doing  in  this  house?" 
she  repeated,  with  a  sustained  show  of 
amazement. 

"Oh,  I'll  get  round  to  you,  all  right,  all 
right,"  was  his  second  rejoinder. 

Hobbs'  left  hand,  in  the  meanwhile, 
had  lifted  my  watch  from  its  pocket  and 
with  one  quick  jerk  tore  watch  and  chain 
away  from  its  waistcoat  anchorage. 

"You're  a  sweet  pair,  you  two!"  I 
ejaculated,  for  that  watch  was  rather  a 
decent  one  and  I  hated  to  see  it  ill-treated. 

"Shut  up!"  said  Hobbs,  as  his  hand 
went  down  in  my  breast-pocket  in  search 
of  a  wallet.  I  knew,  with  that  gun-barrel 
pressed  close  against  my  body,  that  it 
would  be  nothing  short  of  suicidal  to  try 
to  have  it  out  with  him  then  and  there. 
I  had  to  submit  to  that  odious  pawing  and 
prodding  about  my  body.  But  if  my  turn 
ever  came  I  told  myself  it  would  be  a 
sorry  day  for  Hobbs — and  an  equally 
sorry  one  for  that  smooth-tongued  con- 
federate of  his. 

"You're  a  sweet  pair!"  I  repeated,  hot 
to  the  bone,  as  that  insolent  hand  went 
down  into  still  another  pocket. 

But  it  did  not  stay  there.  I  saw  a 
sudden  change  creep  over  the  man's  face. 
He  looked  up  with  a  quick  and  bird-like 
side-movement  of  the  head.  It  was  not 
until  he  wheeled  about  that  I  realized  the 
reason  of  the  movement. 

HpHE  actual  motive  behind  the  thing  I 
■*•  could  not  fathom.  The  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  tableau  was  beyond  my  reach. 
But  as  I  looked  up  I  saw  that  the  woman 
had  crept  noiselessly  to  the  hall  door,  and 
with  a  sudden  movement  had  thrust  out 
her  hand  and  tried  to  open  this  door.  But 
as  I  had  already  locked  it,  and  still  carried 
the  key  in  my  pocket,  her  effort  was  a  use- 
less one.  Just  why  it  should  enrage  her 
confederate  was  more  than  I  could  under- 
stand. He  ignored  me  for  the  time  be- 
ing, crossing  the  room  at  a  run  and  fling- 
ing the  woman  in  black  away  from  the 
door-knob.  She,  in  turn,  was  making  a 
pretence  to  resent  that  assault.  Why  she 
should  do  this  I  did  not  wait  to  ask.  I 
saw  my  chance  and  took  it. 

Half-a-dozen  quick  steps  brought  me  to 
the  bath-room  door,  one  turn  of  the  knob 
threw  it  open,  and  another  step  put  me 
through  it  and  brought  the  door  closed 
after  me.  There  was,  I  found,  a  key  in 
the  lock,  on  the  inside.  Another  second 
of  time  saw  that  key  turned.  A  quick 
pad  or  two  about  the  cool  marble  wall 
brought  my  hand  in  contact  with  the  light 
switch. 

The  moment  the  light  came  on  I  darted 
to  the  inner  door  and  tried  it.  But  this,  to 
my  dismay,  was  locked,  although  I  could 
catch  sight  of  no  key  in  it.  I  ran  back 
for  the  key  of  the  first  door,  tried  it,  and 
found  it  useless.  At  any  moment,  I  knew, 
a  shot  might  come  splintering  through 
those  thin  panels.  And  at  any  moment, 
should  they  decide  on  that  move,  the  two 
of  them  might  have  their  own  door  into 
the  hallway  forced  open  and  be  scamper- 
ing for  the  street. 

I  reached  over  and  wrenched  a  nickelled 
towel-bar  away  from  the  wall  opposite 
me.  One  end  of  this  I  deliberately  jabbed 
into  the  white-leaded  wood  between  the 
frame  and  the  jamb  of  the  second  door. 
I  was  about  to  pry  with  all  my  force, 
when  the  sound  of  y-et  another  voice  came 
from  the  room  before  me.  It  was  a  dis- 
turbed yet  sleepy  voice,  muffled,  apparent- 
ly, by  a  second  portiere  hung  on  the  out- 
side of  this  second  door. 

"Is  that  you,  Simmonds?"  demanded 
this  voice. 
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"\ATHY  do  you  think  over  a  million 

*  *    men  have  changed  their  habits 

and  departed  from  the  old  order  of 

shaving  soaps  they  had  used  for  years — to  Mennen's  ? 
If  you  think  it  is  because  Mennen's  is 
simply  another  soap,  you  are  wrong. 
Mennen's  is  different  and  better — 
get  that — different  and  better. 

It  is  because  Mennen's  Shaving  Cream 
is  proven  to  be  an  easier  and  pleasan- 
ter  method  of  shaving. 


The  Shave  Companion 

MENNEN'S  TALCUM 

For  Men 


After  shaving  is  the  big 
time  when  every  man's 
face  feels  better  for  a 
dust  of  Talcum,  and  so 
Mennen's  have  produced  a 
Talcum  for  Men  that  has  a 
neutral  tint.  It  is  antiseptic 
and  protective,  and  is  of  the 
Mennen  high  Quality  plus 
its  distinctive  color,  perfume 
and  package. 


Buy  a  tube  to-day.  Squeeze  half  an 
inch  on  your  shaving  brush,  saturated 
with  hard,  soft,  cold  or  hot  water — it 
does  not  make  any  difference  and  we 
promise : 

— that  you  will  have  an  immediate  creamy  lather 
— that  you  don't  have  to  rub  it  in  with  your  fingers 
— that  short,  brisk  work  with  the  brush  will  make  your 

beard  like  gentle  down 
— that  afterwards  your  face  will  feel  great. 

The  Complete  Mennen  Line 


Shaving  Cream 
Dentifrice 
Talcum  for  Men 
Borated  Talcum 
Sen  Yang  Talcum 


Violet  Talcum 
Flesh  Tint  Talcum 
Unscented  Talcum 
Cream  Tint  Talcum 
Mennen's  Baby  Soap 


Cold  Cream 
Tar  Shampooing 

Cream 
Kora  Konia 
Ruvia 
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G.  MENNEN   CHEMICAL    COMPANY,    Factory:    MONTREAL 

Sales  Office  :  HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE  &  CO.,  LIMITED,   TORONTO  181 
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MACLEAN'S    MAGAZINE 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

FIVE    CENTS    PER    WORD 
PER    MONTH 

Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  month  close 
on  5th  of  the  month  preceding 
issue. 

EDUCATIONAL 

pLLIOTT  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  734 
Yonge  Street,  Toronto ;  absolutely 
superior  instruction ;  graduates  in  great 
demand ;  satisfaction  assured ;  write  for 
illustrated  catalogue.  (5-19) 


INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING  IN  BOOK- 
keeping,  shorthand,  civil  service,  ma- 
triculation. Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
pa^txulara.  Dominion  Business  College, 
357  College  Street,  Toronto.  J.  V.  Mit- 
chell, B.A.,  Principal.  (tf) 


SHORT    STORY    MANUSCRIPTS 

WANTED 

J£ARN    $25.00    WEEKLY.    SPARE   TIME, 

writing    for    newspapers,     magazines ; 

experience  unnecessary ;  details  free.    Press 

Syndicate,  515  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (tf) 


gHORT  STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  ETC., 
are   wanted    for   publication.      Literary 
Bureau,    145,   Hannibal.  Mo. 

SHORT  STORIES  WANTED 
RANTED  —  STORIES,  ARTICLES, 
poems  for  new  magazine.  We  pay 
on  acceptance.  Handwritten  MSS.  accept- 
able. Send  MSS.  to  Woman's  National 
Magazine,   Desk    302,    Washington,   D.C. 

(7-18) 


STAMPS  AND  COINS 
gTAMPS  —  PACKAGE  FREE  TO  COL- 
Iectors  for  two  cents  postage.  Aiso 
offer  hundred  different  foreign.  Catalogue. 
Hinges  all  five  cents.  We  buy  stamps. 
Marks  Stamp  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada.         (tf) 


PATENTS   AND    LEGAL 

pETHERSTONHAUGH    &    CO.,    PATENT 

Solicitors.       Head     Office.     Royal     Bank 

Building.  Toronto  :  5  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa. 

Offices   in  other  principal   cities.  (4-19) 


MORE  DOLLARS 
You  CAN  MAKE  "DOLLARS  GROW" 
out  of  your  spare  time.  Spare-time 
efforts  have  made  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
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T  CONTINUED  to  pry,  for  I  felt  like  a 
■I  rat  in  a  corner,  in  that  bald  little  bath- 
room, and  I  wanted' space  about  me,  even 
though  that  meant  fresh  danger.  The 
mysteries  were  now  more  than  I  could 
decipher.  I  no  longer  gave  thought  to 
them.  The  first  thing  I  wanted  was  liber- 
ation, escape.  But  my  rod-end  bent  under 
the  pressure  to  which  I  subjected  it,  and 
I  had  to  reverse  it  and  try  for  a  fresh 
hold. 

I  could  hear,  as  I  did  so,  the  sudden 
sound  of  feet  crossing  a  floor,  the  click  of 
a  light-switch,  and  then  the  rattle  of  the 
portiere-rings  on  the  rod  above  the  door  at 
which  I  stood. 

"Who  locked  this  door?"  demanded  the 
startled  voice  on  the  other  side.  For 
answer,  I  threw  my  weight  on  the  rod  and 
forced  the  lock.  I  still  kept  the  metal  rod 
in  my  hand,  for  a  possible  weapon,  as  I 
half-stumbled  out  into  the  larger  room. 

Before  me  I  saw  a  man  in  pajamas.  He 
was  blonde  and  big  and  his  hair  was 
rumpled — that  was  all  I  knew  about  him, 
beyond  the  fact  that  his  pajamas  were  a 
rather  foolish  tint  of  baby-blue.  We 
stood  there,  for  a  second  or  two,  staring 
at  each  other.  We  were  each  plainly 
afraid  of  the  other,  just  as  we  were  each  a 
little  reassured,  I  imagine,  at  the  sight  of 
the  other. 

"For  the  love  of  God,"  he  gasped,  wide- 
eyed,  "who  are  you?" 

"Quick,  I  cried,  "is  this  your  house?" 
"Of  course  it's  my  house,"  he  cried  back, 
retreating  as  I  advanced.     He  suddenly 
side-stepped  and  planted  his  thumb  on  a 
call-bell. 

"Good!"  I  said.  "Get  your  servants 
here  quick.    We'll  need  them!" 

"Who'll  need  them?     What's  wrong? 
What's  up?" 

"I've  got  two  burglurs  locked  in  that 
room." 

"Burglars?" 

"Yes,  and  they'll  have  a  nice  haul  if 

they  get  away.    Have  you  got  a  revolver?" 

"Yes,"   he   answered,   jerking   open    a 

drawer.  _  I  saw  that  his  firearm  was  an 

automatic. 

"Where's  the  telephone?"  I  demanded, 
crossing  the  room  to  the  door  that  opened 
into  the  hall. 

"On  the  floor  below,"  he  answered.  He 
pulled  on  a  brown  blanket  dressing-gown, 
drawing  the  girdle  tight  at  the  waist. 

"You  can  get  to  it  quicker  than  I  can," 
I  told  him.  "Give  me  the  gun,  and  throw 
on  the  lights  as  you  go  down.  Then  get 
the  police  here  as  soon  as  you  can." 
"What'll  you  do?"  he  demanded. 
"I'll  guard  the  door,"  I  answered  as  I 
all  but  pushel  him  into  that  hallway. 
Then  I  swung  to  the  door  after  me,  and 
locked  it  from  the  outside.  "Quick,  the 
gun,"  I  said.  There  was  no  fear  on  his 
face  now,  yet  it  was  natural  enough  that 
he  should  hesitate. 

"What  are  you?    An  officer?" 

There  was  no  time  for  an  explanation. 

"Plain-clothes    man,"    was     my     glib 

enough    answer,  as  I  caught    the    pistol 

from  his  hand.    He  switched  on  the  hall 

lights. 

TJE  was  half  way  to  the  top  of  the 
•*■_■*•  stairs  when  a  woman's  scream,  high 
pitched  and  horrible,  echoed  out  of  the 
room,  the  room  where  I  had  the  two  con- 
federates trapped.  It  was  repeated, 
shrill  and  sharp.  The  face  of  the  big 
blonde  man  went  as  white  as  chalk. 

"Who  is  that?"  he  demanded,  with  star- 
ing eyes,  facing  the  locked  door  of  the 
second  room.  Then  he  backed  off  from 
the  door. 


I  flung  a  cry  of  warning  at  him,  but  it 
did  not  stop  his  charge.  His  great 
shoulder  went  againt  the  panelled  wood 
like  a  battering-ram.  Under  the  weight 
of  that  huge  body  the  entire  frame-facing 
gave  way;  he  went  lunging  and  stagger- 
ing from  sight  into  the  dimly-lit  inner 
room. 

I  waited  there,  with  my  gun  at  half- 
arm,  feeling  the  room  would  suddenly 
erupt  its  two  prisoners.  Then,  at  a  cry 
from  the  man,  I  stepped  quickly  in  after 
him. 

T  HAD  fortified  myself  for  the  unex- 
*■  pected,  but  the  strangeness  of  the  scene 
took  my  breath  away.  For  there  I  beheld 
the  man  called  Hobbs  engaged  in  the 
absurd  and  extraordinary  and  altogether 
brutal  occupation  of  trying  to  beat  in  his 
confederate's  head  with  the  butt  of  his 
heavy  revolver.  He  must  have  struck  her 
more  than  once  even  before  the  man  in 
the  hairy  brown  dressing-gown  and  the 
blue  pajamas  could  leap  for  him  and 
catch  the  uplifted  arm  as  it  was  about  to 
strike  again. 

The  woman,  protected  by  her  hat  and 
veil  and  a  great  mass  of  thick  hair,  still 
showed  no  signs  of  collapse.  But  the 
moment  she  was  free  she  sat  back,  white 
and  panting,  in  the  same  high-armed 
fauteuil  which  I  myself  had  occupied  a 
half-hour  before.  I  made  a  leap  for  her 
companion's  fallen  revolver,  before  she 
could  get  it,  though  I  noticed  that  she  now 
seemed  indifferent  to  both  the  loss  of  it 
and  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  which 
was  taking  place  in  the  centre  of  that  pink 
and  white  abode  of  femininity. 

And  as  I  kept  one  eye  on  the  woman 
and  one  on  the  gun  in  my  hand, 
I,  too,  caught  fleeting  glimpses  of 
that  strange  struggle.  It  seemed  more 
like  a  combat  between  wild-cats  than  a 
fight  between  two  human  beings.  It  took 
place  on  the  floor,  for  neither  man  was  any 
longer  on  his  feet,  and  it  wavered  from 
one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other,  leaving 
a  swath  of  destruction  where  it  went.  A 
table  went  over,  a  fragile-limbed  chair 
was  crushed,  the  great  cheval  glass  was 
shattered,  the  writing-desk  collapsed  with 
a  leg  snapped  off,  a  shower  of  toilet 
articles  littered  the  rugs,  a  reading-lamp 
was  overturned  and  went  the  way  of  the 
other  things.    But  the  fight  went  on. 

I  no  longer  thought  of  the  woman.  All 
my  attention  went  to  the  two  men  strug- 
gling and  panting  about  the  floor.  The 
fury  of  the  man  in  the  shaggy  and  bear- 
like dressing-gown  was  more  than  I  could 
understand.  The  madness  of  his  on- 
slaught seemed  incomprehensible.  This, 
I  felt,  was  the  way  a  tigress  might  fight 
for  her  brood,  the  way  a  cave  man  might 
battle  for  his  threatened  mate.  Nor  did 
that  fight  end  until  the  big  blonde  form 
towered  triumphant  above  the  darker  clad 
figure. 

Then  I  looked  back  at  the  woman, 
startled  by  her  stillness  through  it  all. 
She  was  leaning  forward,  white,  intent, 
with  parted  lips.  In  her  eyes  I  seemed  to 
see  both  uneasiness  and  solicitude  and 
desolation,  but  above  them  all  slowly 
flowered  a  newer  look,  a  look  of  vague 
exultation  as  she  gazed  from  the  de- 
feated man  gasping  and  choking  for 
breath  to  the  broad  back  of  the  shaggy- 
haired  dressing  gown. 

T  HAD  no  chance  to  dwell  on  the  puzzle 
*  of  this,  for  the  man  enveloped  in  the 
shaggy-haired  garment  was  calling  out  to 
me. 

"Tie  him  up,"  he  called.  "Take  the 
curtain-cords— but  tie  him   tight!" 

"Do  you  know  this  man?"     something 
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in  his  tone  prompted  me  to  ask,  as  I 
struggled  with  the  heavy  silk  curtain- 
cords. 

"It's  Hobbs." 

"I  know  that,  but  who's  Hobbs?" 

"A  servant  dismissed  a  month  ago," 
was  the  other's  answer. 

"Then  possibly  you  know  the  woman?" 
I  asked,  looking  up. 

"Yes,  possibly  I  know  the  woman,"  he 
repeated,  standing  before  her  and  staring 
into  her  white  and  desolate  face.  It  took 
me  a  moment  or  two  to  finish  my  task  of 
trussing  the  wrists  of  the  sullen  and  sod- 
den Hobbs.  When  I  looked  up  the  woman 
was  on  her  feet,  several  steps  nearer  the 
door. 

"Watch  that  woman!"  I  cried.  She's 
got  a  load  of  your  loot  on  her!" 

My  words  seemed  merely  to  puzzle  him. 
There  was  no  answering  alarm  on  his 
face. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  inquired.  He 
seemed  almost  to  resent  my  effort  in  his 
behalf.  The  woman's  stare,  too,  seemed 
able  to  throw  him  into  something  ap- 
proaching a  comatose  state,  leaving  him 
pale  and  helpless,  as  though  her  eye  had 
the  gift  of  some  hypnotic  power.  It 
angered  me  to  think  that  some  mere  acci- 
dental outward  husk  of  respectability 
could  make  things  so  easy  for  her.  Her 
very  air  of  false  refinement,  I  felt,  would 
always  render  her  viciousness  double- 
edged  in  its  danger. 

"Search  her!"  I  cried.  "See  what  she's 
got  under  her  waist  there!" 

TLJE  turned  his  back  on  me,  deliberately, 
"as  though  resenting  my  determination 
to  dog  him  into  an  act  that  was  distaste- 
ful to  him. 

"What  have  you  there?"  he  asked  her, 
without  advancing  any  closer. 

There  was  utter  silence  for  a  moment  or 
two. 

"Your  letters,"  she  at  last  answered, 
scarcely  above  a  whisper. 

"What  are  they  doing  there?"  he  asked. 

"I  wanted  them,"  was  all  she  said. 

"Why  should  you  want  my  letters?" 
was  his  next  question. 

She  did  npt  answer  it.  The  man  in  the 
dressing-gown  turned  and  pointed  to  the 
inert  figure  of  Hobbs. 

"What  about  him?  How  did  he  get 
here?" 

"He  must  have  followed  me  in  from  the 
street  when  the  door  was  unlocked.  Or 
he  may  have  come  in  before  I  did,  and 
kept  in  hiding  somewhere." 

"Who  left  the  door  unlocked?" 

"Simmonds." 

"Why?" 

"Because  he  could  trust  me!" 

There  was  a  muffled  barb  in  this  re- 
tort, a  barb  which  I  could  not  understand. 
I  could  see,  however,  that  it  had  its  effect 
on  the  other  man.  He  stared  at  the 
woman  with  suddenly  altered  mien,  with 
a  foolish  drop  of  the  jaw  which  elongated 
his  face  and  widened  his  eyes  at  the  same 
moment.  Then  he  wheeled  on  the  sullen 
Hobbs. 

"Hobbs,  you  lied  about  her!"  he  cried, 
like  a  blind  man  at  last  facing  the  light. 

He  had  his  hand  on  the  bound  and 
helpless  burglar's  throat. 

"Tell  me  the  truth,  or  by  the  living 
God,  I'll  kill  you!    You  lied  about  her?" 

"About  what?"  temporized  Hobbs. 

"You  know  what!" 

Hobbs,  I  noticed,  was  doing  his  best  to 
shrink  back  from  the  throttling  fingers. 

"It  wasn't  my  fault!"  he  equivocated. 

"But  you  lied?" 

Hobbs  did  not  answer  in  words.  But 
the    man    in    the    dressing-gown    knew 


the  answer,  apparently,  before  he  let  the 
inert  figure  fall  away  from  his  grasp.  He 
turned,  in  a  daze,  back  to  the  waiting  and 
watching  woman,  the  white-faced  woman 
with  her  soul  in  her  eyes.  His  face  seemed 
humbled,  suddenly  aged  with  some  grey- 
ing blight  of  futile  contrition. 

The  two  staring  figures  appeared  to 
sway  and  waver  towards  each  other.  Be- 
fore I  could  understand  quite  what  it  all 
meant  the  man  had  raised  his  arms  and 
the  woman  had  crept  into  them. 

"Oh,  Jim,  I've  been  such  a  fool !"  I  heard 


her  wail.  And  I  could  see  that  she  was 
going  to  cry. 

I  knew,  too,  that  that  midnight  of  blun- 
ders had  left  me  nothing  to  be  proud  of, 
that  I  had  been  an  idiot  from  the  first — 
and  to  make  that  idiocy  worse  I  was  now 
an  intruder. 

"I'll  slip  down  and  look  after  that 
'phoning,"  I  mumbled,  so  abashed  and 
humiliated  that  as  I  groped  wearily  out 
through  the  door  I  stumbled  over  the 
Russian-squirrel  bundle  which  I  had 
placed  there  with  my  own  hands. . 
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to  the  diminutive  Nevin.  He  had  been  a 
"full"  private  that  day  at  Ottawa  on 
which  we  had  received  the  colors  that  now 
reposed  back  there  in  the  skeleton  of 
Bellewaarde  Wood  and  he  was  now  tem- 
porary commanding  officer  of  this  skeleton 
of  a  regiment  which  still  held  fast  to  those 
same  colors.  He  proceeded  to  reorganize 
this  remnant  to  the  best  advantage  for 
the  holding  of  whatever  ground  was  still 
intact. 

It  was  solely  a  matter  of  linking  up  and 
otherwise  co-ordinating  such  survivors  as 
were  available  for  this  service.  There 
was  no  need  either  to  order  the  men  to  do 
this  nor  to  direct  them  how  to  do  it  for 
that  knowledge  was  the  bitterly  earned 
equipment  of  every  old  hand  there  and  the 
young  ones  needed  only  their  example  be- 
fore nil  were  digging  desperately  in  each 
moment  of  respite,  clearing  out  the  caved 
in  portions  of  the  trench,  lifting  bodies  to 
one  side,  evacuating  wounded  from  the 
more  valuable  strategical  portions  of 
the  trench  and  dragging  sand-bags  from 
weak  and  useless  points  for  the  additional 
strength  they  might  give  to  less  injured 
portions.  These  things,  amongst  old 
soldiers,  required  no  orders,  only  a  nom- 
inal directing  organization  to  insure  that 
there  should  be  no  overlapping  duplica- 
tion of  effort.  But  at  best  such  efforts 
were  sporadic  and  erratic  for  the  men, 
however  willing,  were  spent  and  worn,  and 
apparently  barren  of  all  emotions,  but  in 
reality  so  fiercely  steeped  in  all  of  them 
that  their  outraged  nerves  and  systems 
no  longer  reacted  to  any  and  so  that  they 
were  stunned  with  the  sheer  immensity  of 
the  accumulation  of  shocks  which  their 
shattered  frames  had  absorbed  up  to  this 
dangerous  point  of  saturation  at  which 
they  now  labored  dully,  without  any  of 
the  fine  ardour  and  splendid  enthusiasm 
that  had  uplifted  and  spurred  them  on  in 
the  earlier  and  less  tired  hours,  impervi- 
ous alike  to  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  an- 
nihilation of  such  of  them  as  survived  and 
of  the  sufferings  of  their  comrades  whom 
they  dressed,  shifted  and  gave  precious 
water  to  in  the  lackadaisical  and  detached 
manner  of  uninterested  spectators  of  re- 
mote and  unpainful  sufferings. 

The  opportunity  for  such  vicarious 
labor  lasted  barely  until  noon  for  from 
then  on  until  half-past  one  they  were  sub- 
jected to  so  galling  a  shell-fire  that  they 
could  only  cower  in  the  less  injured  por- 
tions of  the  trench  and  shudder  the  hours 
away,  praying  for  the  thing  to  cease,  for 
the  Germans  to  come  on,  for  the  swift 
and  natural  end  of  Purgatory  and  for 
swift  union  with  their  waiting  comrades. 
The  guns  rolled  on,  the  vast  key-board  of 
the  front  registering  the  hammering  uni- 
son of  their  simultaneous  striking  so  that 
the  ear-pans  could  no  longer  register  any- 
thing more  definite  than  sound-chaos  and 
so  that  the  brain,  the  head  and  the  entire 


structure  of  the  physical  body  reacted  and 
rocked  with  the  dull  boring  insistence  of  a 
grinding  corkscrew  pain  that  hurt  to  the 
racking,  screaming  point. 

Somehow,  some  time,  it  lifted  without 
that  aftermath  of  a  chai-ge  which  all  ex- 
pected— because  forsooth  there  was  by 
German  reckoning  nothing  left  to  charge. 
Certain  it  was  that  all  the  arduous  work 
of  the  late  morning  had  been  undone  and 
even  made  more  necessary  than  it  had 
been  in  the  first  instance.  But  inversely 
there  was  little  or  no  strength  nor  even 
numbers  with  which  to  pursue  the  obvious 
course  of  a  second  rejuvenation  of  the 
trench  so  that  they  lay  in  an  open  death- 
trap for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

A  T  half-past  one  the  reinforcements 
■'*■  which  had  been  so  long  hoped  for 
leaked  stealthily  out  from  behind  the 
skeleton  trees.  It  was  only  a  weakened 
platoon  of  the  reserve  battalion  but  they 
seemed  a  miracle  to  the  hope-dead  men 
here  although  the  inarticulate  souls  of 
them  would  permit  their  acknowledge- 
ment of  that  fact  only  in  the  grateful 
manner  in  which  their  dead  eyes  hung  on 
and  followed  these  new  men  as  they  slip- 
ped into  the  flattened  trench  and  oozed 
themselves  along  and  into  position  on  the 
right.  They  lay  there  on  their  bellies  and 
behind  the  trunks  of  blasted  trees  in  that 
tortured  wood,  behind  the  whisp  of  a 
hedge,  in  shell  holes,  anywhere  in  the 
cemetery  that  offered  the  least  cover  to 
men  so  that  at  the  last  and  necessary 
moment  they  could  to  advantage  rise  up, 
surprise  the  foe  and  in  the  good  company 

of  their  comrades  of  the  Patricias 

die. 

Many  months  afterward  a  scientific  in- 
vestigator in  the  field  of  the  occult  sat  on 
the  sun  swept  slope  of  an  English  manor- 
house  engaged  in  conversation  with  a 
blue-clad  figure  who  reclined  in  a  wheel 
chair  at  his  side:  "Have  you  ever  seen 
the  angels  of  Mons?" 

The  Pat.  dusted  the  ashes  from  his 
cigarette  gravely.    "Mons?  No  -  -  -  -  We 

weren't  there  -  -    But  angels? Yes," 

and  he  gassed  the  investigator  with  the 
wraith  of  his  Woodbine. 

"What?"  -  -  and  the  pencil  and  the 
pad  came  out  under  fingers  that  trembled: 
"My  dear  chap.      You've    actually    seen 

other   angels? Why Why,    its 

immense  -  -  This  is  new  -  -  the  Society 
will  -  -  Yes!  Yes!  Tell  me!  Quick!" 

"Well,  pardner;  I  don't  rightly  know 
if  the  Pat.'s  angels  are  the  kind  you're 
rootin'  for  or  not  -  -  You  see,"  and  he 
leaned  forward  in  all  the  confidential 
curves  of  the  cupped  hand,  bent  head  and 
spine  of  the  extreme  zenith  of  mystery. 
"Our  angels  all  had  R.B.  on  their  shoulder 
strap:;  and  the  biggest  one  o'  the  lot  was 
packin'  a  machine-gun." 


en  and  the 
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Listing  For  National  Service 


IT  IS  another  new  picture  in  the 
great  world  movie — a  million  opening 
doors  and  a  train  of  women  coming  out 
to  register  for  national  service.  They  will 
come  from  homes  and  factories  and  kitchens 
and  studios  and  schools  and  shops  and  offices; 
and  each  will  be  asked  if  she  has  any  trade 
or  profession  or  special  training  for  any 
kind  of  work,  whether  she  can  harness  a 
horse  or  drive  a  tractor  or  do  plain  cooking, 
and  whether  her  health  and  home  ties  would 
permit  her,  if  required,  to  give  full-time  paid 
work.  It  may  dawn  a  little  disturbingly  on 
the  Canadian  woman,  who  has  perhaps  taken 
her  civic  responsibilities  rather  lightly,  and 
certainly  with  more  freedom  than  women 
have  enjoyed  on  any  other  continent,  that 
the  country  is  actually  making  a  survey  of 
her  possibilities  for  practical  usefulness, 
much  as  it  has  taken  stock  of  its  man-power. 
It  has  the  shadow  of  the  tiny  cloud  which 
may  bring  unpleasant  changes;  it  is  really 
the  purple  in  the  East  heralding  a  turn  of 
the  public  mind  which  is  going  to  open  up 
glorious  new  fields  of  fine  things  to  do. 

War  sets  every  woman,  sooner  or  later, 
to  making  over  her  life  a  little,  but  distance 
is  a  wonderful  shock  absorber  and  we  have 
been  amazingly  undisturbed  here.  The  ap- 
peal to  keep  the  home  fires  burning  has  been 
responded  to  rather  literally  so  long  as  we 
could  afford  the  fuel.  But  the  world  has 
been  steadily  and  rapidly  growing  poorer 
for  nearly  four  years — not  in  material 
things  alone  but  in  the  most  useful  of  its 
lives,  and  women  have  been  found,  before 
now,  to  be  a  present  help  in  times  of  emer- 
gency. This  is,  obviously,  one  of  the  first 
reasons  for  registration;  another  and  per- 
haps more  far-reaching  in  its  effects  will  be 
that  a  woman  once  set  thinking  about  it  will 
discover  a  thousand  other  ways  in  which  she 
can  help,  and  she  will  not  hesitate  to  go  the 
second  mile. 

THERE  will  be  some  thousands  of  women 
in  Canada  who  will  have  to  say  "No"  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  their  home  ties 
would  permit  their  going  out  to  work,  and 
they  are  the  women  who  have  most  depend- 
ing on  the  safe  conclusion  of  the  war  because 
they  have  homes  and  usually  they  have  chil- 
dren. What  can  they  do?  Happily  enough, 
the  ties  that  keep  them  at  home  may  afford 
the  way  for  them  to  do  the  finest  service,  not 
for  their  country  alone,  but  for  humanity. 


The  war  has  set  a  higher  value  on  life;  the 
children  are  needed  as  they  were  never 
needed  before  and  needed  not  only  in  the 
most  perfect  efficiency  of  body  and  mind  but 
with  the  spirituality  that  comes  from  the 
far-seeing  direction  and  steady  influence  of 
a  mother  who  understands.  A  woman  like 
that  cannot  be  spared  from  her  family. 

But  suppose  her  income  has  been  large 
enough  to  allow  her  to  have  some  outside 
help  in  her  home,  or  suppose  she  is  well 
enough  but  not  strong  enough  to  do  the 
heavy  work  of  the  essential  war  industries. 
Her  laundress  or  charwoman  may  be  strong 
enough  to  work  on  a  farm  or  in  a  munition 
factory,  and  the  woman  in  her  own  house, 
even  if  she  has  never  done  a  washing  or 
operated  a  mop  in  her  life,  will  soon  find 
that  if  she  gets  the  right  things  to  work  with 
and  learns  to  use  them  it  will  not  tire  her 
any  more  than  a  morning  of  golf  or  tennis. 
The  plan  should  work  out  to  the  economic 
benefit  of  everyone  concerned,  for  as  things 
are  going  now  che  high  cost  of  living  and 
the  high  cost  of  laundresses  combined  will 
soon  drive  a  lot  of  ladies  to  the  tubs  any- 
way, while  the  woman  who  earned  two 
dollars  a  day  washing,  may  find  her  wages 
doubled  in  a  munition  factory,  and  her  chil- 
dren will  be  so  much  better  fed.  Or  if  she 
goes  to  the  country  she  will  get  them  out 
of  the  crowded  hot  room  under  a  skylight 
and  perhaps  when  her  man  comes  home  from 
the  war  they  will  start  up  a  little  country 
place  of  their  own.  The  scheme  works 
around  to  the  first  fundamental  of  remaking 
our  social  life — a  fair  chance  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor,  the  hundreds  who  are 
sacrificed  every  year  in  almost  any  large 
city. 

And  what  of  the  home  in  the  up-town 
house?  The  charming  woman  there  with 
her  many  advantages — her  good  breeding, 
the  refinement  of  good  schools  and  associa- 
tion with  nice  people,  her  trained  mind,  her 
happy  outlook  on  life  because  it  has  treated 
her  kindly — she  will  be  growing  closer  to  her 
family.  She  will  be  with  the  children  more 
because  there  is  no  nurse-maid  to  entertain 
them.  She  will  see  more  of  her  husband  be- 
cause they  work  together  in  their  garden, 
and  because  circumstances  keep  them  both 
more  closely  at  home.  She  will  put  her  best 
brains  to  work  on  the  problems  of  feeding 
her  household  and  making  them  comfortable. 
Continued  on  page  98 


We   must   glorify    and   dignity   motherhood. 

WE  ARE  all  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  inauguration  of  the  child 
welfare  section  of  the  Canadian 
Public  Health  Association.  Fortunately, 
the  aim  of  the  section  is  clearly  indicated 
by  its  name.  What  is  the  chief  means  by 
which  we  are  to  attain  that  aim?  Per- 
haps it  has  never  been  better  expressed 
than  by  the  Right  Hon.  John  Burns,  then 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
when  he  said  at  the  first  conference  on 
infant  mortality  in  London : 

"Concentrate  on  the  mother.  We  must 
glorify,  dignify,  and  purify  motherhood 
by  every  means  in  our  power." 

Most  true.  But  who  is  the  person  to 
glorify,  dignify  and  purify  motherhood? 
Is  it  not  the  Baby's  Father? 

Perhaps  those  of  us  who  have  been 
working  for  child  welfare  owe  the  baby's 
father  an  apology.  Have  we  recognized 
him  as  we  should  have?  Have  we  been 
reckoning  without  our  host?  When  one 
looks  over  the  whole  field,  not  only  in  our 
own  country  but  in  other  countries,  it  is 
impossible  to  be  satisfied  with  the  slow 
progress  and  the  scanty  gains  that  we 
have  made.  In  infant  mortality — for  ex- 
ample :  It  is  true  that  modern  work  for  the 
prevention  of  infant  mortality  began  in 
the  Edwardian  era  at  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  Century  and  that  some  progress  has 
been  made.  But  still,  compared  with 
what  ought  to  be,  we  cannot  feel  that  re- 
sults are  satisfactory,  except  perhaps  in 
New  Zealand.  If  this  is  the  situation  it 
is  wise  to  try  a  new  point  of  view,  to  be 
willing  to  make  a  radical  change  in  our 
methods  if  necessary,  to  acknowledge  that 
we  have  been  wrong,  if  we  see  it  that  way, 
and  to  call  to  our  aid  any  new  ally  and  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  leadership  of  those 
whom  we  may  have  up  to  the  present  time 
ignored  or  neglected. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  put  our  case 
before  the  Baby's  Father?  To  associate 
him  more  closely  with  our  work  and  to 
remind  him  that  after  all  he  is  the  leader 
and  we  are  only  his  agents,  his  advisers 
and  helpers?  We  are  in  the  position  of 
Diogenes  who  was  looking  for  a  "Real 
Man."  We  are  falling  back  upon  the 
father  because  we  have  to  and  we  shall  not 
ask  for  his  help  in  vain.  His  answer  may 
be  as  prompt  and  as  faithfully  kept  as  the 
words  with  which  a  great  king  of  Israel 


The  Baby's  Father 

Bv  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy 


Part  of  the  material  in  this  article  was  used 
in  an  address  at  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Section  of  the  Canadian  Public 
Health  Association,  at  Hamilton. 

comforted  his  weeping  people — "To-mor- 
row by  the  time  the  sun  be  hot,  ye  shall 
have  help."  One  of  the  greatest  new 
powers  that  the  present  awful  war  has 
liberated  in  the  world  is  the  power  of  ac- 
tion. People  are  not  quite  as  dilatory  as 
they  were  before  the  war. 

THE  FIVE  ARMIES 

XXfHEN  the  doctor  looks  at  the  question 
'  V  of  infant  mortality  and  child  welfare, 
he  sees  five  armies,  all  under  the  banner 
of  death.  The  leader  of  the  First  Army  is 
the  shadowy  form  of  the  Baby  who  Never 
Has  Been,  whose  only  existence  was  in  the 
kingdom  of  hope. 

It  is  long  ago  since  "The  Silence  of 
Dean  Maitland"  was  the  most  poular 
novel  of  the  year,  but  there  may  be  some 
who  read  these  words  and  will  remember  a 
young  surgeon,  Dr.  Everard,  who  was  con- 
demned to  life-long  imprisonment  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  silence  of  Dean  Maitland  about 
the  crime  ot  manslaughter  of  which  he, 
and   not   the    surgeon,   had   been   guilty. 

Twenty  years  after,  the  surgeon  was  re- 
leased from  the  penitentiary,  married 
Lilian,  who  had  been  faithful  to  him  all 
these  years,  and  they  sat  down  together  at 
last  at  their  own  fireside.  "He  thought  and 
wondered,  did  Lilian  think  too,  as  she  sat 
by  his  side,  of  another  little  group  of 
child-faces  who  might  have  clustered 
around  their  hearth."  Around  that 
fireside  were  the  ghosts  of  their  chil- 
dren who  never  had  been  and  now  never 
could  be.  This  is  the  first  army  that  the 
nation  loses — the  Army  of  the  Baby  that 
Never  Has  Been. 

But  the  name  of  our  penitentiary  is  not 
Portsmouth  or  Stony  Mountain  but  Self- 
ishness and  the  reason  that  this  baby 
has  never  been  rests  not  so  often  with 
hard  fate  as  with  our  own  unhappy  lack 
of  thought  and  failure  to  realize  where  the 
real  success  of  life  is  to  be  found. 

The  Second  Army  is  led  by  another 
shadowy  foim — the  Baby  that  Never  is 
Born.  Better  care  of  the  mother,  more 
common  sense  and  kindly  consideration  by 
the  father,  careful  instruction  and  educa- 
tion by  the  right  people  and  in  the  right 
way  as  to  the  preparation  for  parenthood 
would  save  a  great  many  of  those  who  now 
perish  unborn.  Sometimes  we  all  do  our 
best  and  yet  fail — to  do  better  still  later 
on.  And  surely  there  are  not  many 
Canadians  who  do  not  live  clean  lives. 

But  when  all  this  has  been  stated  and 
agreed  and  insisted  upon  it  still  remains 
true  that  a  spade  must  be  called  a  spade 
and  the  name  of  the  Spade  in  mortalitv 
before  birth  is  sometimes  Venereal 
Disease.  Public  opinion  has  moved  with 
such  marvellous  swiftness  upon  this  sub- 
ject that  it  is  possible  now  to  do  more 
good  than  harm  by  efforts  to  combat 
venereal  disease.  Indeed  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  do  a  great  deal  of  good  and  a 
great  deal  of  good  has  been  done  and  will 
be  done.  This  second  baby  is  the  type  of 
an  enormous  loss  to  the  nation  in  man- 
power and  woman-power.  Dr.  Amand 
Routh  and  other  eminent  authorities  esti- 
mate that  infant  mortality  before  birth 


Who  is  the  person  to  gloriiy  motherhood? 
Is  it  not  the  baby's  father? 

from  all  causes  deprives  us  of  a  number 
of  potential  lives  equal  to  the  number  that 
we  lose  in  the  first  year  after  birth,  that 
is,  it  doubles  our  infant  mortality. 

The  Third  Army  is  led  by  the  Baby  Who 
Arrives  only  to  Depart.  When  David 
Copperfield  found  that  the  task  of  making 
his  wife  Dora  a  wiser  woman  was  beyond 
his  power,  he  hoped  that  "smaller 
fingers"  would  have  been  able  to 
accomplish  it.  "But  it  was  not  to  be.  The 
tiny  spirit  fluttered  for  an  instant  on  the 
threshold  of  its  little  prison  and  then,  un- 
conscious of  captivity,  took  wing."  An- 
other very  important  part  of  our  national 
loss  occurs  within  a  few  days  or  even 
hours  after  birth. 

The  Fourth  Army  is  led  by  the  Baby 
that  is  Carried  out  of  Life.  Before  he  has 
knowledge  to  cry  "my  father"  or  "my 
mother"  the  land  is  bereaved  of  the  child. 
In  1911  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition 
in  London  the  great  picture  of  the  year 
was  Mr.  E.  Blair  Leighton's  "To  the  Un- 
known Land."  In  the  foreground  a  beauti- 
ful female  figure  kneels  at  the  margin  of 
a  river,  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  her 
long  black  robe  falling  in  lines  of  wonder- 
ful grace  and  beauty  about  her  figure 
majestic  in  the  dignity  of  grief;  on  the 
flood  of  the  river  a  ferry  boat  with  the 
grim  ferryman  just  dipping  his  oars,  and 
in  the  stern  of  the  boat  a  "dear  and  great 
Angel"  tenderly  bearing  a  little  baby 
asleep. 

There  is  no  national  loss  more  poignant 
or  more  unnecessary  than  the  loss  of  a 
baby  under  a  year  old. 

The  Fifth  Army  is  led  by  the  Ex-Baby — 
the  child  under  school  age,  the  child  who 
walks  out  of  life  on  his  own  feet  as  it 
were.  Some  desolating  disease,  some  un- 
toward accident,  carries  him  away  and  the 
nation  loses  another  citizen. 

Of  all  the  horrors  of  peace  the  worst  is 
infant  mortality.  Why  is  it?  Because  of 
our  ignorance,  inefficiency  and  lack  of 
national  imagination.  The  average  citi- 
zen is  not  seized  of  the  importance  of  this 
question  at  all.  He  has  not  had  it  put 
before  him,  yet  it  is  a  great  national  ques- 
tion and  one  that  the  average  citizen  will 
have  to  give  his  attention  to.  In  other 
words,  we  must,  as  has  been  already  said, 
state  our  case  to  the  Baby's  Father  and 
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lecure  his  leadership,  help  and  co-opera- 

!ii   this  crusade,  and   we  shall  do  it 

now  with  increased  force  because  of  the 

unanswerable  argument!  that  we  can  now 

The  appalling  national  loss  which 

•    price  we  are  freely  paying  for  the 

freedom,  the  justice  and  the  peace  of  the 

world  can  only  be  made  up  in  one  way. 

Infant  mortality  is  the  only  other  loss  of 

citizens  that  compares  with  our  losses  in 

the  war.     The  only  place  where  we  can 

adequately  economize  in  our  peace-time 

waste  of  man-power  and  woman-power  is 

here  in  our  infant  mortality  loss. 

IF  any  argument  is  needed  to  show  that 
*  the  Baby*!  Father  is  the  one  that  can 
help  us  we  might  refer  to  the  statistics 
of  the  Registrar-General  of  England  and 
Wales  in  regard  to  the  death  rate  under 
one  month.  It  should  first  be  mentioned 
that  formerly  the  opinion  was  held  that 
deaths  under  one  month  were  75  per  cent, 
irreducible,  that  is,  it  used  to  be  thought 
that  these  deaths  could  not  be  helped,  that 
the  causes  were  beyond  our  control.  Now 
we  know  better.  We  do  not  believe  a  word 
of  the  irreducible  theory.  The  death  rate 
under  one  month  where  the  Baby's  Father 
is  a  doctor,  a  merchant  or  an  artist  is  be- 
low 25  per  1,000  births,  and  where  the 
Baby's  Father  is  a  miner,  a  navvy 
or  a  scavenger  the  death  rate  under 
one  month  is  45  per  thousand  births. 
Again  the  death  rate  under  one  month  in 
e  called  Watford,  England,  is  19  per 
1,000  births,  but  in  a  place  called  Work- 
ington it  is  45  per  1,000  births.  So  what 
we  need  to  do  is  to  study  the  problem  be- 
fore us  so  as  to  understand  it  and  do  some- 
thing to  set  matters  right. 

Consider  this.  The  general  infant 
mortality  rate  is  100  per  1,000  births. 
But  the'  "illegitimate"  infant  mortality 
rate  is  200  per  1,000  births. 

That  is  what  happens  when  the  Baby's 
Father  never  reports  for  duty  at  all. 

What  then  shall  we  do?  Two  things 
are  obvious.  First  let  us  take  the  Baby's 
Father  into  our  confidence.  Tell  him  that 
there  is  a  war  on  and  get  him  to  enlist 
and  to  report  for  duty.  We  have  never 
told  him  yet  that  child  welfare  depends  on 
him  and  how  should  we  expect  him  to 
know  his  duty  if  no  one  explains  it  to  him? 
How  do  we  learn  our  duties  as  physicians? 
Our  professors,  instructors  and  clinicians 
drive  them  into  our  hearts  and  minds 
steadily  for  five  years.  Anything  that 
they  forget  (which  is  not  much)  is  driven 
into  us  by  the  general  public  and  our 
patients.  They  soon  let  us  know  what  is 
expected  of  us.  As  Kipling  said:  "It  is 
required  of  you  in  all  time  of  famine, 
plague,  pestilence,  battle,  murder  and 
sudden  death  that  you  report  for  duty  at 
once,  that  you  go  on  duty  at  once  and  that 
you  stay  on  duty  until  your  conscience 
absolves  you  or  your  strength  fails  you 
— whichever  happens  first." 

But  did  we  ever  tell  the  Baby's  Father 
what  was  required  of  him?  Did  we  ever 
say  that  this  was  national  service?  Do 
we  ever  treat  the  man  who  has  made  a 
home  as  any  better  than  the  man  who  has 
not? 

"There  is  one  more  bit  of  advice  in  these 
days  which  we  might  give  to  young  men. 
The  war  seems  to  make  it  somehow  wrong 
that  a  young  man  of  decent  character,  in 
good  health  and  steady  work,  should  re- 
main unmarried."  * 

What  we  seem  to  need  is  a  change  in 
public  opinion.  We  cannot  interfere 
with  people's  private  affairs,  you  say. 
No,  I  know  that.  But  we  could 
show  that  we  have  a  higher  opinion  of 
those  who  make  a  home.  We  could  use 
our  influence  in  the  right  direction.  Prob- 
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ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE  OF  CANADA 

The  Royal  Naval  College  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
a   complete  education   in   Naval   Science. 

Graduates  are  qualified  to  enter  the  Imperial  or  Canadian  Services 
as  midshipmen.  A  naval  career  is  not  compulsory,  however.  For 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  Navy  the  course  provides  a 
thorough  grounding  in  Applied  Science  and  is  accepted  as  qualifying 
for  entry   as  second  year  students   in   Canadian   Universities. 

The  scheme  of  education  aims  at  developing  discipline  with  ability 
to  obey  and  take  charge,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  both  physical  and 
mental,  a  good  grounding  in  Science,  Engineering,  Mathematics. 
Navigation,  History  and  Modern  Languages,  as  a  basis  for  general 
development    or    further    specialization.  

Candidates  must  be  between  their  forteenth  and  sixteenth  birth- 
days   on   July    1st   following   the   examination. 

Particulars  of  entry  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Naval   Service,   Ottawa. 

G.  J.   DESBARATS, 
Deputy   Minister  of  the  Naval   Service. 
Ottawa,  January  8,  1918. 

Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertisement  will  not  be  paid  for 
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TJTARTT  shoes  for  men  are  of  the 
■■■  A  highest  quality.  Nothing  but  se- 
lected materials  are  used. 
<I  The  soft  glove-like  feel  and  fit  of 
their  rare  leathers  are  only  exceeded  by 
their  splendid  wearing  qualities. 

THE  BRIGHTON 

as  illustrated,  in  Cherry  Willow 
Calf.  Vici  Kid,   Gunmetal,   etc. 


Jor  J^adios  and  gentlemen. 

Sold  by  the  Best  Shoe  Dealers  in  Canada 

'"THE  graceful  lines  of  thisHartt  model 
-*-  (styleNo.4201)  will  enhance  milady's 
appearance,  its  marked  style  adding  a 
new  note  of  distinction  to  the  apparel. 
Wonderfully  comfortable.  Made  of 
selected  quality  leather. 
*$  It  is  but  one  of  the  many  attractive 
new  Hartt  models  for  ladies. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you.  write 
for  the  name  of  one  who  can,  to 

The  Hartt  Boot  fi  Shoe  Company 

LIMITED  * 

FREDERICTON.  N.B. 
Ad.  No.  3 


ably  those  with  whom  we  have  influence 
would  be  profoundly  impressed  by  any- 
thing we  might  say  to  them.  How  do  they 
know  we  care  anything  at  all  about  it? 
We  could  show  them  that  we  cared. 

Our  second  very  obvious  duty  is  to 
treat  the  average  citizen  as  the  Baby's 
Father  ought  to  be  treated.  When  the 
census  man  says,  "This  man  is  a  scaven- 
ger" the  Country  says,  "Oh,  no,  we  have 
changed  all  that.  He  is  the  Baby's 
Father."  When  the  school  says,  "This  is 
a  boy  of  fourteen  just  leaving  school,"  we 
say,  "Not  a  bit  of  it,  he  is  to  be  the  Baby's 
Father."  When  the  employer  says,  "You 
cannot  give  every  man  a  minimum  wage" 
we  say,  "The  Baby's  Father  must  have  a 
living  wage  at  least,  and  a  good  one,  but 
of  course  he  must  work  for  it."  In  other 
words  a  man  must  have  the  wages,  the 
housing  and  the  education  that  the  Baby's 
Father  needs. 


THE    REAL    SUCCESS 

«r\ADDY"  wrote  a  letter .f  It  was 
*-*  from  Paris  where  apparently  he  had 
been  sent  by  the  United  States  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission.  After  telling  something 
of  what  is  going  on,  the  letter  mentions 
that  on  the  writer's  desk  is  a  photograph 
of  the  boy  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed 
— his  first  picture  in  khaki.  This  is  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  letter: 

"Let  me  whisper  a  secret.  While  it  has 
tickled  my  vanity  to  know  how  proud  you 
are  of  the  old  man's  little  successes,  and 
it  has  been  a  real  spur  to  me,  yet  all  the 
while  I  know,  and  so  should  you,  that  you 
are  my  real  success.  All  that  I  ever 
dreamed  of  doing  or  being  I  know  you 
will  accomplish  if  you  come  through  this 
war  alive. — Daddy." 

The  Baby  is  the  Real  Success. 

•Stephen    Paget. 
tOutlook.    April    24.    1918. 
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She  will  take  a  pride  in  her  kitchen,  and 
fact  that  nearly  five  million  people,  mostly 
women  and  children,  have  died  of  starva- 
tion since  the  war  began  will  have  a  defin- 
ite meaning  for  her;  she  will  devise  new 
economies  which  an  untrained  maid 
would  never  think  of  and  we  may  see  in 
the  homes  of  this  continent  the  beginning 
of  the  thrift  that  has  made  it  possible  for 
the  homes  of  Europe  to  hold  out  against 
famine  so  long. 

HpHEN  there  is  the  girl  standing  per- 
x  piexed  at  the  place  where  a  girl 
usually  chooses  between  a  coming-out 
party  and  something  to  do — and  to  do 
almost  anything  worth  while  requires  a 
few  years  of  study  and  hard  work.  But 
the  girl  has  the  impulsive  sympathy  and 
enthusiasm  of  eighteen,  and  she  wants  to 
get  into  a  uniform,  to  drive  an  ambulance, 
or  go  into  a  hospital — anything  which 
seems  like  being  in  the  heart  of  things. 
This  is  all  excellent  to  tide  over  a  crisis 
so  long  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  her 
training  for  something  permanent.  A  few 
years  ago  someone  might  have  said,  "Train 
her  for  homemaking.  Anything  else  is 
merely  an  interlude  to  fill  in  the  few  years 
between  her  graduation  and  her  wedding." 
It  is  just  as  important  yet  that  she  should 
know  how  to  keep  a  home  but  it  isn't 
enough.  Every  day  the  war  is  putting  out 
for  ever  the  possibility  of  homes  that 
would  have  been,  at  the  same  time  it  is 
making    the    world    poorer    in    trained 
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The  ideal  cleaner  for  kid  and  calf 
leather.  Put  up  in  Brown,  Grey, 
White,  in  fact  all  colors. 
Try  our  Nobby  Brown  Paste  for 
brown  shoes  and  Peerless  Oxblood 
Paste  for  Red  shoes. 

Quick  White  Liquid  Canvas  Dress- 
ing. 

Albo  White  Cake  Canvas  Dressing. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  at  Boston 
to 

WAittemore'SjShoeJZDlishes 


Hotel  St.  Charles 

With  its  new  absolutely  fire- 
proof addition.  Entire  block 
on  Ocean  front.  The  Final 
Expression  in  hotel  appoint- 
ment, service  and  comfort. 
Always  open.  Illustrated 
literature. 

NEWLIN  HAINES  CO. 

ATLANTIC    CITY,    N.  J. 


When   Buying  Your  Engine 

make   sure  that   it   is   equipped 
with 

BERNARD'S 

DOUBLE  FRICTION   PULLEY 

90%  of  the  pulleys  sold  with  gas  en- 
gines are  not  manufactured  or  sup- 
plied by  the  makers  of  the  engine. 
Bernard's  Double  Friction  Pulley  means 
continuous  satisfaction.  If  you  can- 
not get  it  where  you  purchase  your 
engine,  order  direct  from  us. 

The    A.  Bernard  Industrial 
Company 

Manufacturers,  etc. 
Office    and    Works.      Fortlerville.    Que. 
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workers,  a  need  which  will  have  to  be 
met  in  hundreds  of  cases  by  the  girls  who 
would  in  normal  times  have  gone  into  the 
homes.  And  when  the  war  is  over,  or  be- 
fore, the  girl  will  have  to  consider  her 
own  life.  Even  if  her  parents  can  afford 
to  keep  her  at  home,  idleness  is  not  going 
to  be  popular,  and  living  will  be  more 
expensive.  Moreover  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury Canadian  girl  is  both  clever  and  am- 
bitious and  we  hope  unselfish;  she  will 
not  shy  at  taking  responsibility  nor  at 
venturing  into  places  where  women  have 
not  gone  before  if  a  woman  is  needed 
there.  It  doesn't  sound  romantic  and  it 
may  not  be  what  she  would  have  chosen 
for  herself,  nor  what  she  would  choose 
again  if  the  world  could  come  back  to  the 
old  ways  but  it  will  not  spoil  her.  If  the 
man  she  would  have  married  comes  back, 
hardened  by  discipline  and  suffering,  with 
a  clearer  vision  of  the  things  that  count, 
he  will  find  that  she  too  has  grown.  He 
will  look  into  a  pair  of  level  eyes,  and  he 
will  know  that  back  of  her  old  human 
love  for  him  is  a  sensing  of  the  promise 
"the  seed  of  a  woman  will  bruise  the  ser- 
pent's head"  and  that  in  her  heart  she 
is  saying  "somehow,  together  dear,  we  can 
manage."  And  she  will  be  a  better 
mother  because  her  experience  in  the 
world  will  have  taught  her  submission  to 
life  and  courage  and  sacrifice.  She  is  not 
thu?  petted  child  who,  coming  up  against 
her  first  responsibilities  would  have 
wanted  to  run  off  crying  somewhere  and 
"stop  playing." 

There  are  some  important  lines  of 
national  service  not  mentioned  on  the 
registration  card.  The  casualties  of 
war  are  appalling  but  they  do  not 
keep  pace  with  the  toll  of  life  taken  an- 
nually in  the  way  of  infant  mortality.  A  little 
investigation  shows  certain  conditions  that  go 
with  this  high  death-rate  among  the  babe* — 
poverty,  bad  housing,  Ignorance  and  kindred 
evils.  And  a  little  further  investigation  and 
follow-up  work  might  make  it  possible  to  nave 
some  of  these  conditions  changed.  It  is  a  ripe 
field  for  women  working  either  individually  or 
through  an  organization.  A  halo  has  always 
been  placed  around  motherhood  in  picture  and 
song  and  story,  but  we  want  a  halo  about  actual 
motherhood  in  all  places  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  in  the  poorest 
tenement  sections  in  our  cities.  Mrs.  Antonio 
Mazza  down  in  the  little  Italy  quarter  with  her 
nine  children  crowded  in  two  rooms  back  of  her 
husband's  fruit  store  may  not  have  felt  much 
of  the  divinity  of  maternity,  but  she  has  a  warm 
instinct  to  work  with,  and  she  has  nine  coming 
citizens,  nine  potential  voters  to  mould  after  her 
own  heart,  her  own  ideas  of  citizenship.  Is  any- 
one helping  her?  Our  colleges  and  universities 
are  planning  for  the  new  needs  of  the  girls' 
education — the  girls  who  can  afford  an  education. 
Has  anyone  recognized  the  fact  that  the  war 
which  has  taken  the  young  men  from  the  fac- 
tories is  leaving  a  lot  of  factory  girls  with  nothing 
ahead  of  them  except  the  factory,  and  little  that 
is  safe  and  wholesome  in  the  way  of  social  life 
outside?  There  is  need  of  work  here  in  the  way 
of  starting  night  classes  and  recreation  centres, 
better  still  in  making  the  girls  welcome  in  the 
best  homes  of  the  town.  The  woman  who  has 
the  ability  and  time  to  do  social  service  work 
which  offers  no  remuneration  may  be  giving  a 
national  service  as  important  as  making  munitions. 

It  will  mean  some  readjustment  of  our  way  of 
living  if  we  are  to  accomplish  anything,  but  war 
which  demands  the  sacrifice  of  everything  from 
part  of  the  nation  should  make  readjustment 
general.  Perhaps  we  haven't  realized  how  much 
we  have  at  stake  even  yet.  Suppose  the  line  of 
defence  should  keep  holding  and  holding  for 
months  until  finally  from  exhaustion  on  both 
the  war  would  peter  out.  Would  it  not 
mean  then  that  the  nations  would  just  go  home 
and  with  wary  eyes  on  one  another  begin  to 
prepare  for  another  war  which  might  begin  soon 
enough  to  take  the  boys  in  our  cradles  now? 
Wouldn't  we  wonder,  then,  why  we  had  lacked 
the  vision  to  give  our  men  every  support  from 
home  at  the  hour  when  everything  hung  in  the 
balance,  when  a  decisive  victory  for  the  Allies 
would  have  created  the  public  feeling  among  tie 
war-loving  people  that  war  does  not  pay,  and  that 
Germany  settling  down  between  a  democratic  Rus- 
sia and  a  democratic  France  might  have  accepted 
a  new  God?  And  the  effort  would  mean  so  much 
and    cost   so   little   now. 


Office  Managers  and  Accountants: 
The  "KALAMAZOO"  will  save  time  and 
labor  for  you 

You   will  also  appreciate  the  accuracy,  convenience  and   rapidity  of 
the    "KALAMAZOO"    Loose    Leaf    Ledger. 

Try    the   "KALAMAZOO"  and    it   will   become   a   fixture   for  you— 
because    once    known — always    used. 

The  "KALAMAZOO"  Loose  Leaf  Ledge. 

The  "KALAMAZOO"  boc„l-t  .'..n- 
taina  much  valuable  Ir.  »  union. 
It'*  your*  for  the  asking. 


Eight  Salient  Kalamazoo 

Points 

1 

Flat  Opening. 

2. 

Simple  ConatructioB. 

3. 

Vise-like  grip. 

4. 

Great  Expansion. 

S. 

Ease  of  Operation 

6. 

No  Exposed  Metal 

7. 

Accessibility. 

8. 

Durability. 
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Canadian   Manufacturer* 
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SHAW'S 
BUSINESS    SCHOOLS,    TORONTO, 

secure  good  positions  and  earn  good  salaries. 
Kree  catalogue  explains  courses  given  by  mail 
or    by    attendance.      Write 

W.   H.  Shaw,    President. 
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Assets  Over  $2,750,000,00 

Fire,  Marine  and  Hail  Insurance 
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As  the  crow  flies,  it's  close  to  3,000  miles  from  Halifax 
to  Vancouver. 

In  towns  all  along  the  way  there  are  local  representa- 
tives of  THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  who 
are  in  receipt  of  handsome  incomes  for  work  they  do 
for  us. 

Within  the  next  month  alone  we  will  pay  out  THOU- 
SANDS OF  DOLLARS  to  our  representatives  for  sub- 
scriptions obtained  to  MACLEAN'S  and  FARMERS' 
MAGAZINES.  Remember,  this  is  the  largest  organiza- 
tion of  its  kind  in  the  British  Empire — it  is  an  honor  to 
work  for  such  a  firm. 

A  good  share  of  this  money  to  be  paid  out  within  the  next 
month  should  come  to  you.  You  can  earn  it  in  your 
spare  time.     We  will  gladly  show  you  HOW! 

Address — Department  B3, 

The    MacLean   Publishing    Company 

1 43  University  Avenue  -  TORONTO 
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The  Torby  Tragedy 

Continues  from  page  4<i 


weirdest  superstition.  As  a  regular  thing 
he  golfed  three  times  a  week,  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  he  had  a  dis- 
tinctive costume  for  each  day  just  as 
Judson  had  intimated  in  their  argument. 
Mondays  he  wore  a  blue  sweater  with  grey 
trousers;  Wednesdays,  knickerbockers 
and  Norfolk  jacket;  Saturdays,  white 
flannel  trousers  and  red  coat.  Then  he 
had  kinks  about  clubs.  For  instance,  he 
always  used  a  goose-neck  putter  on  Mon- 
days, but  on  Saturday  he  held  it  to  be 
suicidal  to  do  a  tap  on  the  greens  with 
anything  but  wood. 

He  had  other  kinks  of  lucky  and  un- 
lucky kinks,  red  haired  women,  cross  eyed 
men  and  whether  he  saw  crows  singly  or 
in  pairs  on  his  way  to  the  links. 

Before  he  started  out  on  a  game  he 
would  inventory  himself  with  the  most 
frightful  care.  If  it  were  Monday  he 
would  say: 

"Blue  sweater,  grey  trousers,  brown 
boots  and  three  knots  in  the  laces,  lucky 
stone  in  left  pocket,  penny  in  the  right. 
Clubs  all  right;  goose-neck  putter.  Ex- 
cellent.   Off  we  go." 

WELL,  round  comes  the  fateful  Satur- 
day. The  tie  was  to  be  played  off  at 
two-thirty,  nobody  would  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  slaughter  but  for  the  sorrow 
of  having  Torby  win,  and  the  amazing 
cockiness  of  Judson.  As  it  was,  quite  a 
mob  foregathered.  There  was  a  suspicion 
that  Judson  had  been  putting  up  a  bluff, 
and  would  quit  when  fighting  time  came. 
On  the  other  hand  there  was  the  money 
he  had  put  up.  However,  at  two  fifteen 
there  he  was  in  the  smoking  room,  all 
panoplied  for  the  fray,  and  imbibing 
sustenance  from  a  tall  glass  quite  na- 
turally. 

"Look  at  the  dear  old  fat  face  smiling 
on  me,"  he  exclaimed  regarding  the  cup, 
affectionately.  And  'pon  my  word,  the 
old  girl  did  seem  to  have  an  extra  power 
grin  on  her. 

It  was  twenty-five  minutes  past  when 
Torby  came  in  rather  flusterous.  His  car 
had  been  bumped  into  by  a  taxi. 

"Hurt,  old  chap?"  enquired  Judson, 
affably. 

"Not  a  particle,"  snapped  Torby.  The 
blighter  thought  there  was  something 
sinister  in  the  question. 

"Glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Judson,  "I  don't 
want  to  lick  a  cripple. 

"I  may  be  ten  minutes  or  so  late.  You 
don't  object?"  asked  Torby. 

"Not  a  bit,"  replied  Judson.  "Take 
your  own  time.  I  am  like  Drake  with  the 
Armada  coming.  Time  to  drink  my  drop 
and  pin  the  Spaniard  to  the  mat  after- 
wards." 

"Torby  seems  a  bit  on  edge,"  somebody 
observed.  And  the  old  buck  did  appear 
rHffled  somewhat. 

"Bumped  into  by  a  cross-eyed  taxi 
driver,  passenger  a  red-haired  woman." 
said  Carstairs  who  had  come  with  Torby. 

'TPEN  minutes  went  by,  then  fifteen,  but 
-*■  no  Torby  appeared.  He  seemed  to  be 
making  swift  and  extensive  preparations, 
judging  from  the  racket  going  on  in  the 
dressing  room.  Things  were  flying  round, 
doors  banging  and  ejaculations  crackling. 
"George!  Hi,  there,  George!"  we  heard 
him  bawl.  Old  George  plunged  through 
to  the  rescue,  a  white-toothed  grin  on  his 
Senegambian  countenance.  There  was  a 
hasty   argument  between  the  two,  then 


George  reappeared,  with  a  wider  grin  in 
position. 

"Any  gem'mun  know  what  has  happen- 
ed Mr.  Torby's  white  flannin  pants?"  he 
asked.    "He  dun  lost  'em." 

"Thank  heaven,"  said  old  Coffey. 
"Those  trousers  have  been  a  blight  on  the 
links  these  five  years  to  my  knowledge." 

You  know  the  kind  of  jokes  a  rude  con- 
course of  men  would  naturally  make  on 
such  a  topic,  but  the  general  sentiment 
was  joy.  The  trousers  had  been  washed 
and  washed  till  they  looked  positively 
indecent,  so  shrunk  were  they. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  jubilation 
in  burst  Torby,  in  a  most  frightful  tear. 
He  was  garbed  merely  in  trousers  and 
undershirt,  and  his  is  not  the  kind  of 
form  that  exhibits  to  advantage  in  the 
altogether  or  semiso. 

"Ready,  Torby?"  asked  old  Juddy 
placidly.  And  that  observation  seemed  to 
make  the.  old  chap  still  warmer. 

"I  want  my  trousers,"  he  said,  shaking 
a  passionate  finger  at  the  disrespectful 
mob,  and  toward  Juddy  in  particular. 

"That's  all  right,  but  you've  got  'em  on, 
you  absent-minded  old  dear,"  responded 
Juddy,  soothingly.  "But  you  won't  have 
them  on  soon,  if  you  gesticulate  so  freely 
with  both  hands." 

"My  white  flannel  trousers!"  yelled 
Torby,  "It's  a  plot." 

"Those  damned  Germans  again,"  said 
Judson.  "Nothing's  sacred  to  the  blight- 
ers." 

Just  then  the  house  steward  came  in, 
hearing  the  hubbub. 

"Your  white  flannel  trousers,  Mr. 
Torby?"  he  enquired.  "The  laundry  man 
came  for  them.  He  promised  to  have 
them  back  to-day.  They  may  be  here 
later." 

"My  Saturday  trousers?"  yelled  Torby. 
"How  dare  you  give  my  property  to  any 
laundryman  who  demands  it?" 

"Piffle,"  said  the  secretary.  "Jim  al- 
ways gives  out  our  laundry  when  it's 
called  for.  Now  hustle  along,  Torby,  old 
chap.  Two-thirty  was  the  time  for  the 
match,  and  Judson's  been  waiting  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  be  pulped.  Pull 
up  your  braces  and  sally  forth  and  slay 
him." 

XTOW  who  would  think  there  could  be 
^  any  possible  spiritual  relation  be- 
tween Torby's  game  of  golf  and  a  pair 
of  old  flannel  trousers?  Judson  explained 
it  all  to  Mr.  Snibbs  as  they  waited. 

"Psychology  touches  all  human  rela- 
tions," he  said.  "It  has  made  Torby  a 
positive  worm,  as  you  observe,  and  be- 
tween the  two  of  us,  if  you  want  a  nice 
little  addition  to  your  stained-glass  win- 
dow fund,  I  can  slip  anything  you  want  on 
at  twenty  to  one,  and  nobody  any  the 
wiser.  Well,  I  suppose  it  wouldn't  do, 
but  really  it's  a  pipe.  Torby's  morale  is 
absolute  rags." 

But  there  was  another  shift  of  the  sit- 
uation.   Back  came  Torby  again. 

"Would  you  mind  waiting  till  half-past 
three?"  he  asked  Judson.  "I  have  sent  a 
man  over  to  the  laundry.  He  will  be  back 
by  that  time  and  the  daylight  is  good  till 
after  six." 

What  could  dear  old  Juddy  do?  The 
wind  went  quite  a  bit  out  of  his  sails,  but 
he  agreed.  The  secretary  and  members 
kicked  about  it  though. 

Sure  enough,  inside  the  time,  the 
messenger  came  back  with  the  trouaers. 
They  had  been  rescued  from  a  pile  thrown 
aside  for  the  Monday  wash.    Really  they 


were  rotten  things  for  a  man  to  make  a 
fuss  about,  but  Torby  was  in  the  seventh 
heaven  of  delight.  In  five  minutes  he 
was  on  the  tee  with  his  morale  fully  re- 
stored. 

THE  game  began.  With  Torby  it  was 
the  old  soulless,  bloodless  game,  you 
know — drive,  brassey  or  some  kind  of  iron, 
a  putt  or  so,  and  plop.  He  was  three  up 
at  the  end  of  the  third  but  a  fluke  putt  or 
so  fell  to  the  lot  of  Judson,  and  with  some 
bad  luck  that  fell  to  Torby,  they  came  to 
the  turn  with  the  favorite  three  ahead. 

Judson  was  doing  better  than  anybody 
had  ever  seen  him  do  but  he  hadn't  the 
glimmer  of  a  show.  What  was  good  for 
him  was  rotten  for  Torby.  Then  at  the 
tenth,  Juddy  actually  got  a  hole  back.  It 
was  worse  than  robbery.  He  took  a  fer- 
ocious wipe  at  the  ball  with  his  brassey. 
It  was  a  blind  hole.  Over  the  ridge  the 
beauty  sailed,  whacked  up  against  the 
pin  in  the  course  of  her  careering,  and 
dropped  into  the  can.  A  two  at  a  par 
four  hole!  Frightful  fluke!  It  jarred 
Torby  down  to  his  very  toes.  Then,  be- 
fore he  had  recuperated,  another  funny 
thing  happened. 

THE  players  were  waiting  on  the 
eleventh  tee  for  a  bunch  of  ladies, 
who  were  apparently  holding  a  suffrage 
meeting  on  the  green,  to  sing  the  doxology. 
Trotter,  the  Episcopal  curate,  drifted  up. 
He  had  not  been  present  in  the  club  room 
when  the  trousers  contretemps  was  going 
on.  A  chirpy,  affable  sort,  dear  old 
Trotter,  a  bit  of  a  riot  among  the  old 
maids,  and  a  frightful  glad-hander.  Now, 
he  and  Torby  were  built  on  much  the  same 
lines,  a  bit  scrawny,  and  birdlike  about 
the  legs.  He  was  playing  in  full  canoni- 
cals, dog  collar,  closed-faced  vest,  and  so 
forth.  His  eyes  rested  on  Torby's 
trousers,  enquiringly  at  first,  then  smil- 
ingly. 

"Ha!  ha!"  he  cackled  joyously.  "Par- 
don me,  my  dear  Mr.  Torby,  but  I  believe 
you  are  wearing  my  trousers." 

"The  devil  I  am!"  exclaimed  Torby, 
quite  discourteously. 

"No  harm,"  said  Trotter,  conciliatorily. 
"But  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  feel  sure  they 
are  mine.  I  sent  mine  to  the  laundry  the 
other  day,  and  a  pair  was  returned,  newly 
washed,  to  my  locker  to-day.  I  did  not 
examine  them  carefully,  but  evidently  a 
mistake  was  made.  Yours  did  not  get  to 
the  laundry  by  any  chance — though  of 
course  they  must  have  done?" 

"They  did,  but  not  by  any  chance," 
hissed  Torby  most  strafingly.  "Rather 
they  went  by  larcenous  conspiracy.  They 
should  have  come  back,  but  didn't,  so  I 
sent  for  them  and  got  them  back  un- 
washed." 

"Then  if  I  were  a  betting  man,  I'd  bet 
a  nickel  you've  got  mine  on  and  yours  are 
in  my  locker  washed,"  said  Trotter.  "I 
seem  to  recognize  the  stain  on  the  left 
knee.  There  was  also  a  patch  on  the  other 
leg." 

"There's  a  patch  on  mine  too,"  snapped 
Torby. 

"Well,  no  harm,  Mr.  Torby,"  smiled 
Trotter.  "But  I  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced." 

"Mr.  Trotter's  right,  Sir,"  chipped  in 
Torby's  caddy.  "Them  don't  look  a  bit 
like  your  old  white  pants." 

The  youth  meant  well,  but  Torby  did 
not  regard  the  matter  in  the  right  light. 
He  had  his  cherished  wooden  putter  in  his 
hand.  The  shock  of  the  holing  of  Judson^s 
brassey  shot  had  caused  him  to  retain  it 
absently.  He  turned  round  in  a  pet  and 
made  a  swipe  at  the  boy  with  the  club,  and 
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bang!  it  went  against  the  sand  box,  the 
head  chipping  neatly  in  two. 

Juddy  was  chivalrously  silent,  but  a 
look  of  triumph  appeared  in  his  eyes. 
After  that  he  fairly  let  himself  go.  You 
know  how  it  is,  a  good  golfer  will  try  to 
putt  with  the  best  club  genius  can  invent, 
and  wreck  the  stroke,  then  some  chappie 
who  never  saw  a  golf  course  will  have  a 
smack  at  it  with  the  handle  of  his 
umbrella  and  down  she  goes. 

Judson  could  explain  it  all  to  you 
psychologically.  The  drive  to  the  eleventh 
was  a  tricky  mashie  pitch,  over  a  yawning 
chasm — rock  and  sand  about  eighty  yards 
across.  Overhit,  and  you  were  in  the 
most  frightful  trouble.  Under  hit  and 
Davy  Jones  for  yours.  It  wanted  a  crisp, 
clean  lift  with  a  bit  of  cut  to  drag  her  up. 
Juddy  went  for  it.  Up  and  over  she 
sailed,  pitched  on  the  far  side  and  drifted 
up  to  the  hole  as  if  controlled  by  a  string. 

Torby  had  been  popping  shots  over 
there  for  years,  dropping  'em  near  the 
hole  with  no  more  run  on  them  than  on  a 
poached  egg.  But  this  time  it  was  ghastly. 
He  shot  a  rocketer,  straight  up  and  down 
like  a  yard  of  pump  water.  Plunk!  down 
she  goes  into  the  abyss,  and  Torby  has  to 
give  up  the  hole. 

Judson  played  the  twelfth  rottenly,  but 
Torby  was  worse  and  the  match  was 
squared.  The  next  two  they  halved.  Had 
the  holes  been  grave-wide  old  Torby  could 
not  have  run  anything  down  with  that 
goose-necked  putter  he  had  to  use  after 
all.  On  Mondays  he  could  work  sheer 
miracles  with  it. 

He  was  so  utterly  scuppered  that  if 
anybody  had  just  breathed  the  word 
"trousers"  he  would  have  died  on  the 
course.  But  Judson  was  a  sport.  I  asked 
him  afterwards  why  he  didn't  murmur 
the  word  and  thus  administer  the  coup 
de  grace. 

"That  would  not  have  been  psychologi- 
cal," he  explained.  "Trotter  administered 
the  dose,  and  argument  would  have  been  a 
psychological  emetic.  After  the  moral 
yeast  has  been  mixed  with  the  mental 
flour,  monkeying  with  it  would  be  unpsy- 
chological.  You  have  to  let  it  do  its  fine 
work  by  itself." 


THE  match  ended  at  the  seventeenth, 
two  and  one,  with  Juddy  top  dog. 
Poor  old  Torby  took  it  frightfully  hard. 
In  fact  he  has  never  played  on  these 
links  since.  Moved  his  membership  over 
to  Moorstone. 

But  that  was  not  quite  the  end  of  the 
tragedy.  Torby  was  all  dressed  up  to  go 
home  after  the  battle,  very  pipped  and 
sulky,  when  suddenly,  frightfully  dram- 
atically reallv,  in  floated  Trotter. 

"Ha !  ha !"  he  gurgled.  "Rather  absurd, 
really,  don't  you  know,  Mr.  Torby,  but  I 
have  discovered  that  the  laundered 
trousers  are  really  mine.  I  did  not 
recognize  them  washed.  Those  that  you 
were  wearing  were  most  probably  yours 
after  all.  There  is  a  little  flannel  pad  at 
the  back  of  the  waistband  of  mine.  An 
Aunt  of  mine  inserted  it  to  ward  off  chills 
and  possible  attacks  of  lumbago.  May  I 
show  it  to  you?  Then  there  is  the  name 
of  my  tailor  on  the  buttons,  and " 

But  Torby  went  off  in  much  the  manner 
one  suspects  that  a  floating  mine  pops.  He 
was  frightfully  discourteous  in  his  com- 
ments on  Trotter  and  Trotter's  aunt. 
There  was  talk  of  bringing  the  matter  up 
at  a  Governors'  meeting,  but  dear  old 
Trotter  is  a  most  forgiving  kind  of 
blighter — coals  of  fire,  and  so  forth.  Then 
Judson  helped  out,  though  his  explanation 
was  rather  involved.  He  spoke  of  sub- 
jective and  objective,  entities,  and  sub- 
liminal processes,  consciousness  of  various 
kinds,  and  phenomena,  and  thus  and  so, 
till  the  Governors'  dear  old  beans  swam. 
This  much,  however,  stood  out  quite  clear- 
ly, that  psychological  influences,  operating 
through  or  by  means  of  a  pair  of  white 
flannel  trousers  had  eliminated  Torby  and 
saved  the  Hunt  Cup.  And  with  this  dual 
triumph  everybody  was  quite  content  to 
let  matters  remain  in  statu  quo. 

The  only  point  never  cleared,  even 
psychologically,  was,  who  sent  Torby's 
trousers  to  the  laundry?  Suspicion  na- 
turally floated  around  randomly.  There 
was  a  caddie,  whom  Torby  always  under- 
paid, and  who  had  shifted  his  allegiance 
to  Judson — frightfully  bright  kid — and 
next  week  he  was  wearing  a  new  suit  of 
clothes. 


The  Three  Sapphires 
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fatuated,  was  supp;«ed  to  have  taken  it 
for  the  Prussians  for  use  in  India.  The 
girl  disappeared,  and  Lord  Victor  was 
sent  out  here  for  fear  he  would  get  in  com- 
munication with  her  again.  Neither  Lord 
Victor  nor  the  earl  knows  I  am  a  secret- 
service  man.  Maharajah  Darpore  is 
marked  'low  visibility'  in  the  viceroy's 
book  of  rajah  rating,  and  as  Earl  Craig 
wanted  an  Anglo-Indian  as  a  companion 
to  his  son,  this  seemed  a  good  chance  to 
investigate  quietly.  There's  another  little 
matter,"  the  captain  continued  quietly  as 
he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  sapphire  in  the 
rough. 

"Where  the  devil  did  you  get  that,  cap- 
tain? I  thought  that  old  professor  pirate 
had  stolen  it,"  Finnerty  gasped. 

"That's  not  the  stone  you  lost  last 
night,  major." 

FINNERTY  looked  at  Swinton  incredu- 
lously as  the  latter  handed  him  the 
sapphire,  for  it  was  exactly  like  the  stolen 
stone,  even  to  the  inscription. 

"Let  me  explain,"  Captain  Swinton 
said.  "Some  time  since  one  Akka,  a  hill- 
man,  came  down  out  of  Kululand  into 
Simla  leading  a  donkey  that  carried  two 


bags  of  sapphires  in  the  rough.  Nobody 
knew  what  they  were,  so,  of  course,  he 
found  it  hard  to  sell  his  blue  stones  That 
n'gbt  the  stones  disappeared,  and  Akka 
was  found  in  the  morning  at  the  bottom 
of  an  abyss  with  a  jade-handled  knife 
sticking  in  his  back.  He  must  have  drop- 
ped over  the  rocks  so  quickly  the  killer 
hadn't  time  to  withdraw  his  knife.  About 
Akka's  neck,  hidden  under  his  dirty  felt 
coat,  was  hung  this  sapphire,  and  it  was 
given  to  me,  as  I  was  put  on  the  case.  I 
took  a  trip  up  into  Kululand  with  a  hill- 
man  who  claimed  to  have  come  in  with 
Akka  as  guide.  I  got  a  very  fine  bharal 
head — almost  a  record  pair  of  horns — and 
a  bullet  in  my  left  leg  that  still  gives  me 
a  limp  at  times,  but  as  to  sapphires  in  the 
rough  I  never  saw  another  until  last 
night." 

Finnerty  laughed,    "India  is  one  devil 
of  a  place  for  mystery." 

Swinton  related  the  incidents  of  the  night 
before,  and  Baboo  Dass'  story  of  the  three 
sapphires,  adding:  "Of  course  that's 
Hindu  mythology  up  to  date,  the  attribut- 
ing of  miraculous  powers  of  good  and  evil 
to  those  blue  stones." 

Finnerty  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair; 


then,  with  a  little,  apologetic  smile,  said: 
"I'm  getting  less  dogmatic  about  beliefs 
and  their  trimmings — absolute  supersti- 
tion, I  suppose — and  if  a  sapphire,  or  any- 
thing else,  were  associated  in  my  mind 
with  disaster  I'd  chuck  the  devilish  thing 
in  the  river." 

"At  any  rate,  major,  the  main  thing,  so 
far  as  my  mission  is  concerned,  is  that  if 
Prince  Ananda  happens  to  get  possession 
of  the  three  sapphires  every  Buddhist — 
which  means  all  the  fighting  Nepalese — 
will  believe  the  expected  Buddha  has  ar- 
rived." 

"By  gad!  And  the  three  sapphires  are 
in  Darpore — the  one  that  was  stolen  from 
me  last  night,  the  one  stolen  from  Baboo 
Dass,  and  this  one." 

"Prince  Ananda  has  yours;  I  saw 
Boelke  purposely  tip  over  that  table.  But 
who  stole  the  one  from  the  baboo  I  don't 
know;  it  couldn't  have  been  a  raj  agent, 
for  it  belonged  to  the  maharajah." 

"Where  did  they  come  from?"  Fin- 
nerty queried. 

"Yours,  of  course,  was  on  Burra  Moti's 
neck,  and  she  must  have  been  attached  to 
some  temple;  Akka  probably  murdered 
some  lama  who  had  this  one  about  his 
neck;  where  Prince  Ananda  got  the  third 
one  I  don't  know." 

"By  Jove!"  Finnerty  ejaculated.  "It 
was  a  hillman  that  Moti  put  her  foot  on. 
He  had  been  sent  to  steal  that  bell,  as  he 
couldn't  carry  the  elephant." 

"TTERE'S     another    thing,"     Captain 

■*•  ■*•  Swinton  said.  "In  the  United 
States  there  has  been  arrested  a  clique  of 
Hindus  who  have  sold  a  great  quantity 
of  rare  old  jewels,  gold  ornaments,  and 
sapphires  in  the  rough.  Machine  guns 
and  ammunition  were  bought  with  the 
money  obtained,  and  quite  a  consignment 
is  somewhere  on  the  road  now  between 
China  and  India." 

"Great  Scott!  Up  this  way — to  come  in 
through  Nepal?" 

"The  stuff  was  shipped  from  San 
Francisco  to  Hongkong,  and  though  the 
British  government  had  every  road  lead- 
ing out  of  that  city  watched,  they  never 
got  track  of  it.  Our  men  there  think  it 
was  transshipped  in  Hongkong  harbor  and 
is  being  brought  around  to  India  by 
water." 

"Does  the  government  think  the 
maharajah  is  mixed  up  in  this?" 

"I'm  here  to  find  out.  He  mystified  me 
to-day.  Gilfain  thinks  he's  magnificent — 
as  natural  as  a  child.  But  he's  too  big  for 
me  to  judge;  I  can't  docket  him  like  I  can 
Ananda.  He  was  as  regally  disinterested 
over  the  disappearance  of  that  sapphire 
as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  when  his 
famous  string  of  black  pearls  broke  and 
scattered  over  the  floor  at  the  Tuileries; 
but  the  prince  was  seething." 

Finnerty  waved  his  cheroot  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  palace  hill.  "The  trouble  is  up 
there.  Ananda  is  wily;  he's  like  a  moon 
bear  he  has  there  in  a  cage  that  smiles  and 
invites  you  to  tickle  the  back  of  his  neck; 
then,  before  you  know  it,  the  first  joint  of 
a  finger  is  gone." 

A  LITTLE  lull  in  the  talk  bewteen  Swin- 
ton and  Finnerty  was  broken  by  a  tur- 
moil that  wound  its  volcanic  force  around 
the  bungalow  from  the  stables.  Finnerty 
sprang  to  his  feet  as  a  pair  reached  the 
drive,  galloping  toward  a  tall  native  at 
whose  heels  came  a  big  hunting  dog. 

"Faith,  I  was  just  in  time,"  Finnerty 
said  as  he  led  the  two  hounds  to  the 
veranda,  a  finger  under  each  collar; 
"they'd  soon  have  chewed  up  that  Ban- 
jara's  dog." 
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LAKE  LOUISE,  ALBERTA  -  The  most 
beautiful  spot  on  the  continent,  'lying  in 
a  depression  between  snow-capped  peaks 
and  with  the  gigantic  Victoria  Glacier  at 
the  far  end. 


BANFF.  ALBERTA— Located  on  a  rocky  elevation  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Bow  River,  the  Banff  Springs  Hotel  com- 
mands a  view  unrivalled  in  America. 
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The  Rampores  were  very  like  an  Eng- 
lish greyhound  that  had  been  shaved; 
they  were  perhaps  coarser,  a  little  heavier 
in  the  jaw.  A  panting  keeper  now  ap- 
peared, and  the  dogs  were  leashed. 

Seeing  this,  the  native  approached,  and 
in  a  deep,  somber  voice  said:  "Salaam, 
Sahib  Bahadur!"  Having  announced  him- 
self, the  Banjara  came  up  the  steps  and 
squatted  on  his  heels ;  the  long  male-bam- 
boo staff  he  carried  betokened  he  was  a 
herdsman. 

"What  do  you  want,  Lumbani?"  Fin- 
nerty  queried. 

"Yes,  sahib,  I  am  a  Banjara  of  the 
Lumbani  caste.  The  sahib  who  is  so 
strong  is  also  wise  in  the  ways  of  my 
people." 

"I  wonder  what  this  will  cost  me  in 
wasted  time,"  the  major  lamented  in 
English.  "I  judge  his  soul  is  weighted 
with  matters  of  deep  import."  Then, 
in  Hindustani:  "That's  a  true  Banjara 
dog,  Lumbani." 

"Yes,  sahib,  he  is  one  of  that  great 
breed.  Also  in  the  sahib's  hands  are  two 
thoroughbred  Rampores;  they  be  true 
dogs  of  the  Tazi  breed,  the  breed  that 
came  from  Tazi  who  slept  by  the  bedside 
of  Nawab  Faizz  Mahomed  five  genera- 
tions since.  The  sahib  must  be  in  high 
favor  with  the  Nawab  of  Rampore,  for 
such  dogs  are  only  given  in  esteem;  they 
are  not  got  as  one  buys  bullocks." 

"What  is  it  you  want?"  queried  Fin- 
nerty. 

The  Banjara  looked  at  Swinton;  he 
coughed;  then  he  loosened  the  loin  cloth 
that  pinched  at  his  lean  stomach. 

"This  dog,  sahib — Banda  is  the  noble 
creature's  name — has  the  yellow  eyes  that 
Krishna  is  pleased  with ;  that  is  a  true 
sign  of  a  Banjara."  He  held  out  his  hand, 
and  Banda  came  up  the  steps  to  crouch 
at  his  side. 

AT  this  intrusion  of  the  native's  dog, 
•**  the  patrician  Rampores  sprang  the 
full  length  of  their  leash  with  all  the  fero- 
city that  is  inherent  in  this  breed.  A 
pariah  dog  would  have  slunk  away  in 
affright,  but  the  Banjara's  yellow  eyes 
gleamed  with  fighting  defiance;  he  rose 
on  his  powerful,  straight  legs,  and  his  long 
fangs  shone  between  curled  lips. 

"Good  stuff!"  Finnerty  commented,  and 
to  his  groom  added:  "Take  the  bounds 
away.  He's  a  sure  enough  Banjara, 
Swinton,"  he  resumed  in  English.  "Look 
at  that  terrier  cast  in  the  face,  as  though 
there  were  a  streak  of  Irish  or  Airedale 
in  him." 

Indeed,  the  dog  was  a  beauty,  with  his 
piercing  bright  eyes  set  in  the  long,  flat 
head  that  carried  punishing  jaws  studded 
with  strong  teeth.  The  neck  was  long, 
rising  from  flat,  sloping  shoulders,  backed 
up  by  well-rounded  ribs  and  arched  loins 
leading  to  well-developed  quarters.  The 
chest  was  narrow  and  deep,  and  the  flanks 
tucked  up. 

"They're  game,  too,"  Finnerty  declared. 
He  turned  to  the  owner.  "Will  Banda 
tackle  a  panther?" 

"He  and  his  sons  have  been  in  at  the 
death  of  more  than  one;  they  will  follow 
a  leopard  into  a  cave." 

"How  much  will  you  take  for  him?" 
Swinton  asked. 

The  native  looked  his  scorn.  He  turned 
to  Finnerty  as  though  his  sarcasm  might 
be  wasted  upon  this  sahib  who  thought  a 
Banjara  would  sell  one  of  the  famous 
breed.  "Perhaps  the  strange  sahib  will 
go  to  Umar  Khap,  at  Shaphur,  and  buy 
one  of  the  Salt  Range  horses — a  mare  of 
the  Unmool  breed.  When  he  has  I  will  sell 
him  Banda." 

Swinton  laughed,  and,  taking  a  rupee 


from  his  pocket,  passed  it  to  the  native, 
saying:  "Food  for  Banda.  The  sar- 
casm was  worth  it."  He  added  in  Eng- 
lish: "An  Unmool  mare  being  above 
price." 

"All  this  talk  of  the  dogs,"  Finnerty 
declared,  "is  that  our  friend  has  some- 
thing on  his  mind.  He  was  studying  you, 
but  you've  broken  the  ice  with  your  silver 
hammer." 

THE  native  salaamed,  tucked  the  rupee 
in  his  loin  cloth,  and  the  questioning, 
furtive  look  that  had  been  in  his  eyes  dis- 
appeared.   He  turned  to  the  major: 

"Huzoor,  I  am  a  man  of  many  buffa- 
loes, robbing  none,  going  in  peace  with  my 
herds  up  into  the  hills  in  the  hot  weather 
when  the  new  grass  comes  green  and 
strong  from  the  ashes  of  the  fire  that  has 
been  set  out  in  the  spring,  and  coming 
back  to  the  plains  when  the  weather  is 
cold." 

"Where  is  your  country?"  Finnerty 
queried. 

"Where  my  grain  bags  and  my  cooking 
pots  are  is  my  country,  my  fathers  hold- 
ing that  all  lands  were  theirs  to  travel  in. 
For  fifteen  years  in  this  moon  have  I  re- 
mained down  yonder  by  the  river  with  my 
herd,  just  where  the  heavy  kagar  grass 
makes  good  hunting  for  tiger,  and  always 
on  good  terms  of  friendship  with  him." 

"Gad!  I  thought  so,"  Finnerty  ejacu- 
lated. "We'll  get  news  of  a  kill  in  a 
minute." 

"If  we  met  in  the  path — that  is,  your 
slave  and  tiger— I  would  say:  'Khuda- 
wand,  pass  here,  for  the  thorns  in  the  bush 
are  bad  for  thy  feet,'  and  if  tiger  was  in- 
clined he  would  pass,  or  he  would  turn. 
Often  lying  on  the  broad  back  of  a  buffalo 
as  we  crossed  where  the  muck  is  deep  I 
would  see  tiger  lying  in  wait  for  pig  or 
chinkara,  and  I  would  call,  'Kludowind, 
good  hunting!'  Then  what  think  you, 
sahib,  if  after  years  of  such  living  in 
peace,  this  depraved  outcast,  begotten  of  a 
hyena,  makes  the  kill  of  a  cow?" 

"A  tiger,  like  a  woman,  is  to  be 
watched,"  Finnerty  declared,  quoting  a 
tribal  adage. 

"And  all  in  the  way  of  evil  temper, 
sahib,  for  the  cow  lies  yonder  with  no 
mark  beyond  a  broken  neck,  while  in  the 
jungles  rajah  tiger  is  growling  abuse.  A 
young  cow,  sahib,  in  full  milk.  For  the 
sake  of  all,  sahib,  come  and  slay  the 
brute." 

THE  Banjara  had  worked  himself  into 
a  passion;  tears  of  rage  stood  in  his 
eyes.  "And  to  think  that  I  had  saved  the 
life  of  this  depraved  one,"  he  wailed. 

"You  saved  the  tiger's  life,  Lumbani?" 

"Surely,  sahib.  Of  the  Banjaras  some 
are  Mussulmans — outcasts  that  lot  are — 
and  some  are  Hindus,  as  is  your  servant, 
so  we  are  careful  in  the  matter  of  a  kill, 
lest  we  slay  one  of  our  own  people  who  has 
returned.  This  slayer  of  my  cow  always 
took  pleasure  in  being  near  the  buffalo. 
Why,  huzoor,  I  have  seen  him  up  in  the 
hills  looking  as  though  he  had  felt  lone- 
some without  the  herd.  Noting  that,  it 
was  in  my  mind  that  perhaps  a  Banjara 
herdsman  had  been  born  again  as  a  tiger. 
That  is  why  I  saved  his  life  from  the  red 
dogs  of  the  jungle;  nothing  can  stand  be- 
fore them  when  they  are  many.  From  the 
back  of  a  buffalo  I  saw  one  of  these  jungle 
devils  standing  on  high  ground,  beckon- 
ing, with  his  tail  stuck  up  like  a  flag,  to 
others  of  his  kind." 

"I've  seen  that  trick,"  Finnerty  com- 
mented. 

"The  tiger  had  been  caught  in  a  snare 
of  the  Naga  people  as  he  came  to  partake 
of  a  goat  they  had  tied  up,  as  he  thought, 


for  his  eating;  the  sahib  knows  of  what 
like  a  snare  is  to  retain  a  tiger.  A  strong- 
growing  bamboo,  young  and  with  great 
spring,  had  been  bent  down  and  held  by  a 
trip  so  that  tiger,  putting  his  paw  in  the 
noose,  it  sprang  up,  and  there  he  was 
dancing  around  like  a  Nautch  girl,  on  the 
rope  that  held  his  wrist  being  a  loose  bam- 
boo too  big  for  a  grip  of  his  teeth;  it  spun 
around  on  the  rope.  The  red  dogs,  hear- 
ing his  roars,  knew  he  was  trapped,  and 
were  gathering  to  settle  an  old  dispute  as 
to  the  eating  of  a  kill.  They  would  have 
made  an  end  of  him.  A  mongoose  kills  a 
cobra  because  he  is  too  quick  for  the 
snake,  and  they  were  too  quick  for  the 
tiger;  so,  taking  pity  upon  him  as  an  old 
friend,  with  my  staff  I  drove  them  off; 
then,  climbing  into  the  bamboos,  cut  the 
rope." 

"Did  you  tackle  them  alone,  Lumbani?" 
"Surely,  sahib;  jungle  dogs  run  from  a 
man  that  is  not  afraid." 

FINNERTY'S  shikari,  Mahadua  the 
Ahnd,  who  had  come  to  the  veranda, 
now  said:  "The  tiger  this  herder  of 
buffalo  tells  of  is  'Pundit  Bagh';  he  is 
well  known  to  all." 

"And  you  never  brought  word  that  we 
might  make  the  hunt,"  Finnerty  re- 
proached. 

"Sahib,  we  Ahnd  people  when  we  know 
a  tiger  is  possessed  of  a  spirit  do  not  seek 
to  destroy  that  one." 

"Why  is  he  called  Pundit?  Is  he  the 
ghost  of  a  teacher?" 

"This  is  the  story  of  Pundit  Bagh, 
sahib:  Long  ago  there  was  a  pundit  that 
had  a  drug  that  would  change  him  into 
an  animal,  and  if  he  took  another  it 
would  change  him  back  again." 

The  Ahnd's  little  bead  eyes  watched  his 
master's  face  furtively. 

"One  day  as  the  pundit  and  his  wife 
were  walking  through  the  jungle  a 
leopard  stepped  out  in  the  path  to  destroy 
them.  He  gave  his  wife  one  powder  to 
hold,  saying:  'I  will  take  this  one  and 
change  into  a  tiger,  and  when  I  have 
frightened  the  leopard  away  give  me  the 
other  that  I  may  change  back  to  myself.' 
But  the  poor  woman  when  she  saw  her 
tiger  husband  spring  on  the  leopard  drop- 
ped the  powder  and  ran  away;  so  the  pun- 
dit has  remained  a  tiger,  and  is  so  cun- 
ning that  it  will  be  small  use  to  make  the 
hunt." 

"But  coming  and  going  as  he  must, 
Mahadua,  how  know  you  it  is  the  same 
one?" 

"By  the  spectacles  of  the  pundit,  sahib; 
there  is  but  one  tiger  that  wears  them." 

Finnerty  laughed.  "Does  he  never  drop 
them,  little  man?" 

"Sahib,  they  are  but  black  rings  around 
his  eyes — such  as  are  on  the  back  of  a 
cobra's  head — like  unto  the  horn  glasses 
the  pundit  wore." 

"Baboo  Dass  declared  the  tiger  that 
peeped  in  his  window  wore  spectacles;  it 
must  have  been  this  same  legendary 
chap,"  Swinton  remarked. 

An  old  man  came  running  up  the  road, 
between  its  walls  of  pipal  trees,  beating 
his  mouth  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  in 
a  staccato  lament.  At  the  veranda  he  fell 
to  his  knees  and  clasped  Finnerty's  feet, 
crying:  "Oh,  sahib,  Ramia  has  been 
mauled  by  a  tiger  the  size  of  an  elephant, 
and  from  the  fields  all  have  run  away. 
Come,  sahib,  and  slay  him." 

"Pundit  Bagh  keeps  busy,"  the  major 
said;  "but  by  the  time  we  make  all  our 
arrangements  it  will  be  near  evening,  and 
if  we  wound  him  we  can't  follow  up  in  the 
dark.     Go  back  and  keep  watch  on  the 
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From  Printers'  Ink,  June  6,  1918 

Germany   Gloats  Over  Decrease  in 
American  Advertising 

Significant  Paragraphs  from  Famous  German  Papers. 

From  the  Berlin  "Tageblatt,"  Apr.  26,  1918. 

"If  the  despised  Yankee  nation  think  they  are  going  to  win  the  war 
and  force  ( lermans  out  of  foreign  markets  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  this 
sentiment  in  their  local  and  foreign  advertising.  Many  of  their  advertising 
agencies  have  closed  their  doors  through  lack  of  patronage.  Their  much- 
talked-of  captains  of  industry  have  cancelled  advertising  contracts  every- 
where. Germany  and  German  merchants  have  increased  their  advertising 
space  in  neutral  markets  and  at  home.  It  pays  to  advertise  in  war  as  well 
as  in  peace.    The  farseeing  merchant  never  slops  advertising." 


From  the  Berlin  "Lokal  Anzeiger,"  Apr.  20,  1918. 

"Nothing  is  more  acceptable  to  the  German  nation  than  to  note  the 
fact  that  the  North  Americans  have  abandoned  advertising  their  goods  in 
practically  all  of  the  foreign  markets.  In  the  Latin- American  publica- 
tions, the  market  which  they  have  always  tried  hardest  to  acquire,  there 
has  been  a  heavy  loss  of  advertising.  A  prominent  Buenos  Aires  agency 
announces  the  fact  that  83%  of  their  United  States  advertisers  have  can- 
celled their  contracts.  This  is  also  true  in  the  Orient,  and  a  careful  com- 
pilation of  the  decrease  in  advertising  there  shows  a  greater  depreciation 
than  in  South  and  Central  America.  In  the  United  States  itself  there  is 
not  a  paper  which  has  not  suffered  a  loss  in  its  advertising  lines,  and  that 
despite  the  fact  that  the  last  year  showed  an  increase  in  the  millionaire 
class  of  973  individuals.  In  other  word;?,  the  war  has  terrorized  the 
American  nation,  but  not  the  Germans,  for  a  perusal  of  their  periodicals 
will  show  that  manufacturers  still  advertise  even  if  they  have  not  the  goods 
to  deliver,  but  with  the  idea  of  keeping  their  name  before  the  public." 
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tiger;  to-morrow  we  will  make  the  hunt," 
he  told  the  old  man. 

To  the  Hindu  to-morrow  meant  never; 
when  people  did  not  mean  to  do  things 
they  said  "to-morrow."  Perhaps  the  sahib 
was  afraid ;  perhaps  he  had  presented  the 
tiger  in  too  fearful  a  light,  so  he  hedged. 
"Come,  protector  of  th?  poor,  come  even 
now.  for  we  are  afraid  to  go  into  the  grass 
for  Ramia.  The  tiger  is  not  big — he  is  old 
and  lame  ;■  one  ball  from  the  sahib's  gun 
will  kill  him.  Indeed,  sahib,  he  is  an  old 
tiger  without  teeth." 

tplNNERTY  laughed;  but  the  Banjara 
"  flamed  into  wrath  at  this  trifling. 
"Son  of  filth!  Skinner  of  dead  cattle! 
Think's  thou  the  sahib  is  afraid?  And 
did  an  old,  toothless  tiger  kill  a  buffalo 
of  mine?  Begone!  When  the  sahib  goes 
to  the  hunt,  he  goes." 

The  Ahnd  now  said:  "Have  patience, 
man  of  buffaloes;  perhaps  another,  a 
leopard,  is  the  guilty  one.  Pundit  Bagh 
acts  not  thus;  in  fact,  in  the  little  village 
of  Picklapara,  which  he  guards,  more 
than  once  when  the  villagers  have  made 
offering  to  him  of  a  goat  has  he  driven 
awa  ••  a  leopard  that  had  carried  off  an  old 
woman  or  a  child." 

'Fool!  Does  a  leopard  break  the  neck 
of  a  bullock?  Does  he  not  slit  the  throat 
for  the  blood?  And  always  does  not  a 
'■opard  first  tear  open  the  stomach  and 
eat  the  h~art  and  the  liver?  I  say  it  was 
the  tiger,"  and  the  Banjara  glared  at 
Mahadi  a. 

"It  vas  a  small,  old  tiger,"  the  Hindu 
declared  again. 

"Seems  a  bit  of  luck;  evidently  'Stripes' 
is  inviting  trouble,"  Swinton  observed. 

"You'll  want  Lord  Victor  to  have  a 
chance  at  his  first  tiger,  I  suppose,  cap- 
tain?" 

"If  not  too  much  trouble." 

"I  fancy  our  best  way  will  be  to  make 
the  hunt  from  elephants,"  Finnerty  said 
musingly.  "We  can  beat  him  out  of  the 
grass."  He  spoke  to  the  old  Hindu  stern- 
ly: "Tell  me  the  truth.  Is  Ramia  still 
with  the  tiger?" 

The  Hindu  blinked  his  eyes  in  fear.  "It 
may  be,  huzoor,  that  he  ran  away  to  his 
home,  but  there  is  a  big  cut  in  his  shoulder 
where  the  beast  smote  him." 

"Sahib,"  the  Banjara  advised,  "if  the 
Presence  will  go  on  foot,  even  as  he  does 
many  times,  I  will  go  with  him,  carrying 
the  spare  gun;  the  tiger  knows  me  well 
and  will  wait  till  we  are  able  to  pull  his 
whiskers." 

"These  Banjaras  haven't  a  bit  of  fear," 
Finnerty  commented.  "Is  it  good  ground 
for  elephants?"  he  asked. 

The  Banjara's  face  clouded.  "Sahib, 
the  elephants  make  much  noise.  Perhaps 
the  tiger  will  escape ;  perhaps  if  he  comes 
out  in  an  evil  way  of  mind  the  elephant 
will  run  away." 

"Well,  Swinton,  if  you'll  ride  back  and 
get  Gilfain — what  guns  have  you?" 

"I've  a  Certus  Cordite  and  my  old  .450 
Express." 

"Good  as  any.     Soft-nosed  bullets?" 

"Yes,  I  have  some." 

"Well,  use  them;  we'll  be  pretty  close, 
and  you'll  want  a  stopping  bullet  if  the 
old  chap  charges.     What's  Gilfain  got?" 

"A  battery — a  little  of  everything,  from 
a  .22  Mannlicher  up  to  a  double-barrel, 
ten-bore  Paradox." 

"Tell  him  to  bring  the  Paradox — it 
won't  take  as  much  sighting  as  the  rifle; 
Gilfain  has  probably  done  considerable 
grouse  shooting.  He's  almost  sure  to  miss 
his  first  tiger;  nerves  go  to  pieces  gen- 
erally. I'll  get  two  elephants — you  and 
Lord  Victor  in  one  howdah,  and  I'll  take 
Mahadua  in  the  other." 


"If  you've  got  a  bullet-proof  howdah 
I'd  use  it,  major ;  I've  seen  that  young  man 
do  some  bally  fool  things." 

"I  wish  I  could  take  Burra  Moti,"  Fin- 
nerty said  regretfully;  "she's a  good  hunt- 
ing elephant,  but  without  her  bell  I 
couldn't  depend  on  her." 

"Use  the  stone  I've  got  for  a  clapper." 

"No,  thanks." 

"Why  not?  It  will  be  under  your  eye 
all  the  time.  You  can  take  it  off  at  night 
and  put  it  in  your  box.  Besides,  nobody 
will  suspect  that  there's  another  sapphire 
in  the  bell." 

"I  won't  have  time  to  have  a  gold- 
smith beat  the  bell  into  shape  to-day." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

SWINTON  drove  back  to  get  Lord 
Victor.  When  his  two  elephants  were 
ready,  Finnerty,  with  the  Banjara  march- 
ing at  his  side,  took  the  road  that,  half- 
way to  Darpore  City,  forked  off  into  a 
wide  stretch  of  dusty  plain  that  was  cut 
here  and  there  by  small  streams  and  back- 
waters, these  latter  places  growing  a 
heavy  rush  grass  that  made  good  cover  for 
both  the  tiger  and  his  prey — swamp  deer 
and  pig. 

Swinton  and  Lord  Victor  were  at  the 
fork  in  the  road,  the  latter  attired  in  a 
wondrous  Bond  Street  outfit.  "Awfully 
good  of  you,  old  chap,"  he  bubbled. 
"Devilish  quick  work,  I  call  it;  I'll  feel 
like  cabling  the  governor  in  the  morning 
if  I  bag  that  mankiller." 

"If  I  had  Burra  Moti  under  me,  I'd 
think  that  we  as  good  as  had  the  tiger 
padded,"  the  major  declared;  "but  I  don't 
know  anything  about  my  mount  to-day.  I 
don't  know  whether  he'll  stand  a  charge  or 
bolt.  Keep  your  feet  under  those  iron 
straps;  they're  the  stirrups,  Lord  Victor." 

"Right-o." 

They  went  down  off  the  hill,  with  its 
big  rhododendron  trees,  and  out  on  to  the 
wide  plain,  directed  by  the  Banjara.  In 
an  hour  they  came  to  a  small  stream 
fringed  by  green  rushes;  along  this  for 
half  a  mile,  and  the  Banjara  pointed  with 
his  bamboo  to  a  heavy,  oval  clump  of 
grass,  saying:  "The  outcast  of  the  jungle 
is  in  that  cover,  sahib." 

"Now  this  is  the  plan,"  Finnerty  out- 
lined to  Swinton.  "Stripes  is  evidently 
pretty  well  fed,  and  hasn't  been  shot  at, 
so  he's  cheeky.  He  won't  leave  that  grass 
in  this  hot  sun  unless  he  has  to — that's 
tiger  in  general — but  this  cuss  may  have 
some  variations.  He's  quite  aware  that 
we're  here.  Hark  back  on  this  road  that 
we've  come  by  till  you  reach  that  old,  dry 
river  bed,  and  go  down  that  till  you  come 
to  a  pala  that  runs  out  of  this  big  patch  of 
grass.  I'll  wait  till  you're  posted  there,  then 
I'll  beat  in  slowly  through  the  grass  from 
this  side,  not  making  much  fuss  so  that 
Stripes  won't  think  I'm  driving  him. 
When  he  breaks  cover  from  the  other  end 
he'll  make  for  that  nala.  Don't  shoot  till 
you're  sure  of  your  shot;  just  behind  the 
shoulder,  if  possible,  but  raking  forward 
— that's  the  spot." 

"Sahib,"  and  the  Banjara  pointed  with 
his  bamboo  to  where  a  small  bird  was 
circling  and  darting  with  angry  cries 
above  the  canes. 

"Yes,  that's  where  he  is,"  Finnerty  de- 
clared ;  "that's  a  bulbul — pugnacious  little 
cuss — trying  to  drive  Stripes  away." 

FINNERTY  waited  until  he  was  quite 
*  sure  Swinton  and  his  companion 
would  be  in  position;  then  at  a  command 
his  mahout  prodded  the  elephant  with  a 
hooked  spear,  crying:  "Dut-dut,  king  of 
all  elephants,  dut-dut!" 

With  a  fretful  squeak  of  objection  the 


elephant,  curling  his  trunk  between  his 
tusks  for  its  safety,  forged  ponderously 
ahead.  Like  a  streamer  from  the  topmast 
of  a  yacht  the  bulbul,  weaving  back  and 
forth,  showed  Finnerty  the  tiger  was  on 
the  move.  The  major  did  not  hurry  him, 
knowing  that  if  pressed  too  close  he  might 
break  back,  thinking  he  was  being  driven 
into  a  trap. 

The  Banjara,  anxious  to  see  the  finish 
of  the  beast  that  had  slain  his  cow,  worked 
his  way  along  the  grass  patch,  watching 
the  bulbul  and  Finnerty's  howdah,  which 
just  showed  above  the  canes.  As  the  tiger 
stealthily  slipped  away  from  the  advanc- 
ing elephant  other  jungle  dwellers  in  the 
kagar  grass  moved  forward  to  escape 
from  the  killer.  Knowledge  of  this  move- 
ment of  game  was  scenting  the  wind  that 
smote  on  the  Banjara  hound's  nostrils.  He 
was  a  hunting  dog;  his  very  living  de- 
pended on  it.  He  saw  a  honey  badger 
slip  from  the  reeds  and  disappear  in  a 
hole  in  a  bank;  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
mouse  deer,  and  all  the  time  his  master 
was  shaping  his  course  and  timing  it  by 
the  bulbul.  Where  there  were  so  many 
small  dwellers  of  the  jungle  afoot  there 
surely  would  be  some  eating,  so  the  hound 
slipped  into  the  cane  and  drifted  ahead 
of  the  tiger. 

The  wind  that  had  been  blowing  across 
the  grass  now  took  a  slant  and  came  riffl- 
ing the  feathered  tops  of  the  heavy  cane 
from  the  opposite  point,  carrying  a  taint 
of  the  Gilfain  party. 

The  tiger,  who  had  been  slowly  working 
his  way  in  that  direction,  stopping  every 
few  feet  to  look  back  over  his  shoulder; 
threw  up  his  head  and  read  the  warning 
message — the  sahib  scent  that  was  so 
different  from  that  of  the  cocoanut-oiled 
natives. 

The  sun,  slanting  in  between  the  reeds, 
threw  shadow  streaks  of  gold  and  brown 
and  back.  The  tiger  knew  what  that  meant 
— that  with  his  synthetic-striped  skin 
he  was  all  but  invisible  at  ten  paces.  He 
circled  to  the  left,  and  when  he  had  found 
a  thick  tangle  of  cane  that  promised  cover, 
burrowed  into  it  like  a  jungle  pig.  With 
his  head  flat  to  his  forepaws,  hiding  his 
white  ruff — so  like  the  chin  whiskers  of 
an  old  man — he  easily  might  be  passed 
without  discovery. 

The  bulbul  eyed  this  performance 
thoughtfully;  a  tiger  lying  down  for  a 
sleep  was  something  not  to  waste  time 
over.  With  a  little  tweak  of  triumph  he 
settled  for  an  instant  on  the  bare  arm  of 
leafless,  leper-marked  dalbergia  tree; 
then,  catching  sight  of  something  he  dis- 
liked even  more  than  a  tiger,  and  still  in 
a  warlike  mood,  he  continued  on  with  the 
dog. 

WHEN  Gilfain's  mahout  pointed  with 
his  goad  to  the  bulbul's  squawking 
approach,  the  Englishman  cocked  both 
barrels  of  his  Paradox  and  waited. 

The  dog  gradually  worked  up  to  the 
edge  of  the  cane,  and  lay  down  just  within 
its  cover,  ready  for  a  sudden  spring  on 
any  small  animal  that  might  come  ahead 
of  the  tiger. 

"There  is  the  tiger,  just  within  the  tall 
grass.  He  has  seen  us  and  will  not  come 
out,"  the  mahout  advised. 

"What  shall  we  do,  captain?"  Lord 
Victor  asked.    "Go  in  and  beat  him  out?" 

"No;  he'll  break  back  or  take  to  the  side 
for  it.  If  we  wait  till  Finnerty  beats  up, 
the  tiger  will  make  a  dash  across  to  that 
other  big  stretch  of  heavy  grass  on  our 
right.  There's  a  game  path  between  the 
two,  and  he'll  stick  to  that." 

"But  I  can't  hit  him  on  the  gallop — not 
in  a  vital  spot." 

"If  you  get  a  chance  at  him  before  he 
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breaks  cdver  let  ko;  if  you  don't  bowl 
him  over  I'll  take  a  pot  shot." 

Suddenly  Lord  Victor,  quivering  with 
excitement,  his  heart  beating  a  tattoo  that 
drowned  something  Swinton  whispered, 
drew  a  head  on  a  patch  of  rufous  fur  that 
showed  between  the  quivering  reeds. 

Rack  in  the  canes  sounded  a  squeal- 
ing: trumpet  note  from  Finnerty's  ele- 
phant. With  his  keen  scent  he  had  dis- 
covered the  tiger.  Their  elephant  an- 
swered the  call,  and  Lord  Victor,  fearing 
the  animal  his  gun  covered  would  break 
back,  pulled  the  trigger.  Unfortunately, 
and  by  chance,  his  aim  was  good. 

A  howl  of  canine  agony  followed  the 
report,  and  the  Banjara's  dog  pitched 
headfirst  out  of  the  cover,  sat  up  on  his 
haunches,  looked  at  them  in  a  stupid, 
dazed  way,  then  raised  his  head  and 
howled  from  the  pain  of  a  red-dripping 
wound  in  his  shoulder. 

Pandemonium   broke   loose.     Down    in 


the  cane  there  was  the  coughing  roar  of  a 
charging  tiger;  the  squeal  of  a  frightened 
elephant;  the  bark  of  a  gun;  and  out  to 
one  side  the  harsh  voice  of  the  Banjara 
billing,  the  growing  cadence  of  his  tones 
suggesting  he  was  approaching  with 
alacrity. 

Lord  Victor,  a  presentiment  of  ribald 
retribution  because  of  his  too  excellent 
markmanship  flashing  through  his  mind, 
sprang  to  his  feet  just  as  the  elephant, 
excited  by  all  these  wondrous  noises,  com- 
menced a  ponderous  buck;  that  is  to  say, 
an  attempt  to  bolt.  At  the  first  stride  a 
huge  foot  went  into  the  soft,  black  cotton 
soil,  and  the  young  nobleman,  thrown  off 
his  balance,  dove  headfirst  out  of  the 
howdah.  The  soft  muck  saved  him  from 
a  broken  neck;  it  also  nearly  smothered 
him.  Eyes,  nose,  mouth  full — it  was 
squirted  in  large  quantities  down  his 
spine. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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was  so."  They  would  like  to  give  to  some 
Canadian  war  activity  and  asked  for  our 
advice.  The  editor  recommended  the  Red 
Cross. 

I  would  like  to  give  their  name  but  in 
a  letter  enclosing  the  $2,500  they  refuse, 
saying:  "We  made  this  appropriation 
without  any  desire  for  publicity.  We  be- 
lieve any  publicity  in  this  connection 
would  be  largely  misinterpreted,  creating 
an  impression  very  different  from  the 
spirit  in  which  the  donation  was  made. 
We  believe  that  American  support  of  Can- 
adian war  charities  and  war  activities  is 
not  such  as  we  should  be  proud  of." 

Finally  let  me  quote  from  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Hector  Verrett,  Assistant  Deputy 
Postmaster  General,  Ottawa,  a  French 
Canadian  who  has  just  returned  from 
France,  where  he  has  been  since  shortly 
after  the  war  began.  It  shows  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  army.     He  writes: 

"When  I  met  these  gentlemen  they  told 
me  of  their  admiration  for  the  Canadian 
army.  I  just  said,  'Well  we  are  expect- 
ing a  great  deal  from  our  neighbors,  the 
Americans.  One  of  them  said:  'We  do 
not  expect  to  do  better  than  the  Can- 
adians, but  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  do 
'ike  them.'  I  thought  it  was  a  fine  spirit 
and  took  it  down  in  my  memorandum 
)Ook." 

rHERE  is  no  more  loyal  city  than 
Toronto  in  the  Empire,  yet  right 
lere  flourishes  the  most  disloyal  group 
>f  socialistic  pacifists.  It  is  the  Can- 
idian  headquarters  of  the  I.W.W.,  the 
nost  insidious,  clever  propagandists — so 
nsidious  that  they  freely  use  the  local 
aily  and  weekly  press,  inspire  telegraphic 
lews  and  even  mislead  some  returned 
;oldiers.  They  are  thoroughly  organized 
•ight  across  America,  largely  with  enemy 
noney. 

These  are  the  men  who  aim  to  create 
liscord  between  Canada  and  the  States, 
md  are  using  the  press,  the  wires  and 
>rivate  channels.  All  this  is  known  to  the 
luthorities.  They  have  been  carefully 
nvestigated,  accurately  card  indexed. 
Sack  of  one  Toronto  publication  was 
'ound  to  be  a  man  of  enemy  birth. 

Here  are  two  incidents  that  clearly 
how  how  they  work — how  they  use  the 
>ress.  Mr.  Gompers  is  head  of  the 
rreatest  organization  of  American-Cana- 


dian Union  labor.  This  organization 
represents  the  honest  worker  who  aims 
to  sell  his  labor  at  the  very  highest  price 
the  public  can  afford  to  pay;  the  Unionist 
who  desires  to  give  an  honest  day's 
work;  who  regards  himself  as  part  of 
and  takes  a  pride  in  his  employer  s  insti- 
tution; who  wants  to  save  his  money, 
have  his  own  home  and  bring  up  a  re- 
spectable God-fearing  family.  To  this 
class  belong  95  per  cent,  of  Can- 
adian Unionists.  From  their  ranks 
more  men  have  volunteered  for  service 
than  from  any  other  class,  and  Mr. 
Gompers  has  been  the  greatest  tower  of 
strength  to  President  Wilson.  Sir  Robert 
Borden  and  the  Canadian  Parliament 
recognized  this  when  they  offered  Mr. 
Gompers  the  unusual  honor  of  addressing 
the  members  of  both  Houses  formally 
assembled.  Such  a  compliment  to  the 
United  States  was  without  precedent.  Yet 
it  is  a  fact,  I  am  told,  that  not  one  word 
about  this  friendly  incident  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  U.S.  papers. 

But  what  happened  when  the  reputable 
Unionists'  great  opponents,  the  disloyal 
I.W.W.,  had  a  chance  to  stir  up  discord? 
Mr.  Bryan,  who  was  President  Wilson's 
intimate  friend  and  former  Prime  Min- 
ister, was  to  visit  Toronto  as  a  delegate  to 
an  international  temperance  society  meet- 
ing. The  insidious  campaign  began. 
Local  dailies  and  weeklies  began  to  tell 
about  his  pre-war  pacifist  tendencies  and 
wondered  whether  it  was  safe  for  him  to 
appear  in  Toronto.  Then  the  returned 
soldiers  were  appealed  to  and  urged  to 
mob  Bryan.  At  one  meeting  of  soldiers  the 
I.W.W.  tried  to  put  through  a  scheme  for 
kidnapping  him,  but  the  soldiers  very  in- 
dignantly refused.  The  whole  incident 
was  framed  up  in  advance  to  ensure  its 
publication  in  the  U.S.  press.  An  effort 
was  made  to  show  that  Canadians  had 
risen  en  masse.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
was  enthusiastically  received  at  one  meet- 
ing— though  it  is  safe  betting  no  one  in 
the  assembly  had  any  more  sympathy  with 
his  pre-war  policy  than  they  had  with 
Ramsay  Macdonald,  John  Burns,  or 
Haldane  or  Asquith. 

At  the  other  meeting  where  the  local 
I.W.W.  "frame  up"  was  prepared  there 
were  men  in  uniform  who  were  not  re- 
turned soldiers  at  all.  They  were  I.W.W. 
agents.    These  fake  soldiers  are  now  be- 
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Washes  and  dries  the  clothing 

without 
Lifting,  Rubbing,  Wringing, 

without 
Scalded  Hands,  Backache,  Wrinkles, 

without 
Loss  of  Buttons,  Wear  of  Clothes 

The  "LAUN-DRY-ETTE"  washes  the 
clothes  by  the  well-known  Vacuum 
Cup  Process.  Its  chief  feature  is  the 
wringerless   principle. 

Blankets,  comforters,  silks,  laces  and 
lingerie  are  all  alike  to  the  "LAUN- 
DRY-ETTE" — nothing  too  bulky  or 
too  fine  for  it  to  handle.  Every  piece 
comes  from  the  dryer  unwrinkled, 
buttons  intact,  color  unaffected,  and 
without  the  slightest  wear  or  injury 
to  the  fabric. 

The  "LAUN-DRY-ETTE"  has  all- 
copper  tubs  and  polished  copper 
vacuum  cups.  It  is  fully  insulated 
and  fully  guaranteed.  Operates  on 
electric  current  from  any  light  socket. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  booklet 
givinj?  all  details  of  this  modern 
household  laundry  machine.  The 
booklet   is   free.       Write  to-day. 


George  J.  Beattie 

72  Victoria  St.,   Toronto,  Canada 
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Visiting  the  Best  Homes  in  Canada 

MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  is  a 
welcome  visitor,  each  month, 
in  homes  of  taste  and  cultivation  all 
over  Canada.  It  is  widely  used  for 
reading  in  public  and  private 
schools,  and  is  one  of  the  first  maga- 
zines chosen  by  the  public  libraries. 
It  is  eagerly  read  by  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  Canada.  For 
it  is  a  truly  great  magazine — and 
it  is  ALL-CANADIAN. 

But  MACLEAN'S  was  not  always  known 
in  these  best  homes,  and  to  these  distin- 
guished citizens.  It  was  introduced  by  our 
live,  local  representatives.  And  we  pay 
them  well  for  making  the  introductions. 

You  know  many  homes  in  your  locality 
where  you  could  introduce  MACLEAN'S. 
Why  not  do  so,  thus  bettering  these  homes, 
and  providing  a  handsome  revenue  for 
yourself? 

It  is  pleasant  work — and  profitable ! 

Just  write:  "Tell  me  about  your  Agency 
Proposition."    Address  your  letter  to — 

DEPT.  Bl,    MACLEAN    PUBLISHING    CO.,  LIMITED 

143  University  Avenue.  TORONTO 


ginning  to  turn  up  all  over  America  and 
by  their  methods  they  are  bringing  into 
disrepute  the  splendid  fellows  who  fought 
and  bled  for  us  at  the  front.  In  fact  it 
is  becoming  a  serious  problem — many  of 
these  imitation  Canadian  soldiers  have 
been  arrested  in  the  United  States  for 
obtaining  money  under  false  pretences; 
but  scores  of  them  are  still  working.  One, 
a  German  posing  as  a  Canadian  raising 
money  for  wounded,  is  said  to  have  secured 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  his 
own  pocket,  so  generously  do  the  Ameri- 
cans feel  towards  anyone  with  a  Canadian 
uniform. 

The  returned  soldiers  who  are  alleged 
to  have  taken  part  are  not  to  blame.  My 
entire  sympathy  is  with  them  in  their  ef- 
forts to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  bet- 
terment of  conditions  at  home.  The  little 
bronze  button  with  its  Union  Jack  shield 
showing  service  at  the  front  should  al- 
ways entitle  the  wearer  to  the  best  that 
Canada  can  give,  not  in  charity  but  in 
opportunity  and  pensions.  If  sanely  led 
they  will  make  this  country  a  cleaner  and 
greater  nation.  Who  have  a  greater  right 
to  a  say  in  our  affairs  than  those  men 
who  voluntarily  offered  themselves  as  a 
sacrifice  for  our  protection?  Most  of  them 
are  honest,  straightforward  fellows  who 
believe  others  to  be  so  also,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  they  will  not  be  misled  by 
what  the  veteran  Southern  editor,  Henry 
Watterson,  recently  very  aptly  called: 

"The  helter-skelter  rag-time  press  with  its  un- 
thinking   chatter." 

NEITHER  in  Canada  nor  in  the  Old 
Country  have  we  done  or  are  we  doing 
our  share  to  develop  the  opportunity  this- 
Pro-British  sentiment  has  created.  On 
the  other  hand  we  are  doing  much,  with 
our  stupid  propagandists,  titled  charity 
beggars  and  snobbish  military  officials,  to 
promote  a  false  view  of  us. 

We  displayed  very  bad  judgment  in  re- 
taining a  very  sick  and  consequently 
dangerous  Ambassador  at  Washington. 
Asquith  and  Grey  were  repeatedly  warned 
by  friendly  Americans. 

Balfour  was  a  marvellously  brilliant 
success  as  a  representative  of  the  Im- 
perial Government  and  Reading  is  con- 
tinuing the  good  work.  But  only  an  enemy 
of  the  Allied  cause  could  have  wished 
Sir  F.  E.  Smith,  the  English  Attorney- 
General,  on  American  audiences.  His- 
various  references  to  the  French  and 
to  the  Americans  themselves  were  bad 
enough  but  when  he  caused  the  diary  of 
his  doings  to  be  printed  in  leading  news- 
papers across  the  continent  he  made  mat- 
ters worse.  His  stories  of  theatres  and 
late  suppers  with  actresses  in  American 
cities  and  early  morning  dances  at  coun- 
try clubs  with  the  "naughty  nine"  young 
women  of  Ottawa  society  have  created  an 
entirely  wrong  opinion  of  the  leaders  in 
British  politics  and  society. 

His  references  to  the  Americans  were  so 
strongly  resented  at  Ottawa  that  Mr. 
Justice  Duff  of  the  Supreme  Court  went 
out  of  his  way  at  a  semi-public  luncheon 
to  propose  the  health  of  President  Wilson 
and  his  people  which  was  responded  to- 
with  tremendous  applause,  showing  Sir 
Frank  very  plainly  the  cordial  feelings- 
Canadian  political  circles  felt  towards  our 
splendid  Southern  ally.  It  is  not  condu- 
cive to  allied  sentiment  or  to  our  Imperial 
connection  that  a  man  holding  such  views 
as  he  expressed  is  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  British  Cabinet.  Why  offend  Ameri- 
cans and  Canadians  by  protecting  a  man 
with  his  record  on  this  side? 

Another  class  which  has  helped  to 
create  a  wrong  impression  of  us  has  been 
that  motley  crew  of  beggars  ranging  from 
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ectable  men  and  women  bearing  good 
names  to  ex-convicts.  They  have  reaped 
1  a  rich  return  from  the  generous-hearted 
Americans  for  all  kinds  of  charities — 
,  some  of  them  good  but  many  fraudulent. 
A  start  was  made  to  eliminate  them 
when  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  were 
politely  requested  to  immediately  pack  up 
and  were  quietly  taken  to  and  put  on 
board  a  steamer  bound  for  home. 

The  app<  "f  many  returned  sol- 

diers before  American  audiences  has 
been  very  splendid  propaganda,  but  it 
v  fearfully  overdone,  particularly  as 
are  now  a  number  who  have  never 
been  in  France.  The  men  have  got  out  of 
(land  and  much  unpleasantness  has  oc- 
curred  and  ill  feeling  developed  through 
the  unthinking  remarks  of  some  of  them. 
Many  continue  to  perform  very  useful 
■e,  while  others,  some  bearing  high 
titles,  have  outstayed  their  welcome. 

It  is  very  important  that  these  things 
be  known,  that  public  sentiment  may  pre- 
vent men  with  family,  political  or  other 
influence  being  placed  in  positions  where 
their  incompetence  and  weakness  may  do 
us  further  serious  injury. 

The  patience  of  President  Wilson  and 
American  political  leaders  with  the  do- 
ings, the  misdoings,  the  grotesque  antics, 
the  plottings  of  our  official  and  semi- 
official agents  is  something  for  which  the 
Empire  must  ever  be  grateful.  But  these 
experiences  would  urgently  indicate  that 
the  time  has  come  when  all  British  and 
Canadian  propagandists  and  emissaries  of 
all  kinds  should  be  requested  to  return  to 
their  own  homes,  save  the  few  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Washington  may  specially 
select  to  remain,  and  all  who  are  needed 
in  future  should  enter  that  country  only 
at  his  request.  Their  utterances  should 
be  guided  and  controlled  through  Ottawa 
and  Washington. 

THE  question  has  been  asked  many- 
times  how  it  is  that  the  big  daily 
newspapers  have  not  had  access  to  and 
thus  have  not  published  the  long  series  of 
important  and  exclusive  information  bear- 
ing on  the  war  and  political  problems 
that  have  appeared  in  our  columns.  Do 
we  know  more  than  the  dailies?  Gener- 
ally, no;  on  many  matters,  yes. 

The  writers  on  the  dailies  are  far  better 
informed  on  a  greater  variety  of  current 
topics  of  general  interest  than  we  of  the 
specialized  press,  but  we  have  the  advant- 
age in  our  much  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  a  number  of  particular  topics. 

The  dailies  are  the  general  practitioners 
of  the  newspaper  profession,  while  the 
financial,  business,  technical,  agricultural 
and  other  class  newspapers  are  the  spe- 
cialists. In  fact  the  smaller  dailies  and 
rural  weeklies  are  to  some  extent  special- 
ized also,  in  that  they  devote  the  greater 
part  of  their  space  to  local  problems. 
Many  weeklies  now  give  no  space  to  na- 
tional topics  excepting  where  they  affect 
local  conditions.  One  rural  editor  told  me 
that  when  Queen  Victoria  died  not  a  line 
appeared  in  his  paper,  but  that  week  he 
devoted  a  column  obituary  to  an  old  resi- 
dent in  a  back  township. 

Specialized  newspapers  are  a  develop- 
ment of  the  last  half  century,  to  fill  a  de- 
mand for  more  complete  news  on  certain 
important  topics  than  the  daily  papers  can 
afford  to  procure  or  give  space  to.  Many 
of  the  greatest  class  papers  are  little 
known  outside  of  their  own  field;  but 
there,  if  they  are  well  edited,  they  are 
very  powerful  and  have  built  up  such  a 
reputation  as  accurate,  honest,  fearless 
authorities  that  the  good  will  of  any  one 
of  half  a  dozen  leaders  is  valued  at  more 


than  the  good  will  of  combined  dailies  of 
Toronto.  The  Iron  Age  for  example,  the 
weekly  authority  in  the  metal  manufac- 
turing industry,  is  valued  to-day  at  over 
$3,000,000. 

Some  years  ago  the  city  of  Toronto  paid 
the  editor  of  another  class  paper  $10,000 
for  his  advice  on  an  engineering  problem 
which  he  prepared  in  his  spare  time.  You 
can  estimate  the  value  of  his  regular 
weekly  services  to  the  permanent  readers 
of  his  paper.  Notwithstanding  this  there 
are  some  newspaper  editors  in  Toronto 
who  are  still  so  far  behind  progress  that 
they  want  such  papers  suppressed  that 
they  may  have  a  monopoly  of  news  selling. 
The  manipulation  of  the  Associated  Press 
in  the  interests  of  inefficiency  shows  what 
would  happen  if  they  had  their  way. 

Many  of  the  specialists  on  the  class 
papers  are  recruited  from  the  best  writers 
<^n  the  daily  press,  and  there  may  be  sev- 
eral of  them,  highly  paid,  studying,  in- 
vestigating, travelling  at  great  expense  in 
the  interest  of  papers  that  have  not  more 
than  2,000  to  3,000  subscribers.  But  these 
subscribers  may  be  the  most  important 
men  in  the  country,  having  invested  in 
that  particular  field  tens  of  millions  in 
money  and  employing  or  depending  upon 
them  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Can- 
adians; and  who  depend,  for  their  most 
important  news,  upon  these  specialized 
newspapers. 

There  is  another  great  difference  be- 
tween the  work  and  training  of  the  gen- 
eral and  the  specialized  writer.  The  chief 
aim  of  the  former  is  to  seek  out  the  cur- 
rent, novel  and  sensational,  and  to  write 
and  to  display  it  in  the  way  best  calcu- 
lated to  attract  attention  and  promote  the 
street  or  newstand  sales  of  his  paper.  He 
must  be  most  careful  to  please  his  readers 
by  expressing  no  opinions  or  by  appealing 
to  their  prejudices.  Otherwise  they  will 
buy  a  competitor's  paper  next  day.  There 
are,  of  course,  some  outstanding  excep- 
tions where  a  paper  is  so  much  stronger 
than  others  in  its  field  that  it  can  afford 
to  be,  and  is,  independent. 

The  specialists  must  not  only  follow 
their  own  particular  lines  and  keep  in 
touch  with  all  the  topics  handled  by  the 
general  writers  as  they  affect  their 
readers,  but  must  dig  deeper  down. 
The  general  writer's  work  is  done  when 
he  records  happenings,  sometimes  inac- 
curately and  unfairly  for  lack  of  time,  j 
The  writers  in  the  business  papers  must 
also  study  the  immediate  and  future 
effects  on  the  investors  and  men  and  | 
women  employed  in  his  particular  indus- 
try and  indirectly  on  the  whole  country. 

Again,  the  general  writers  cover  prim- 
al ily  the  official  world,  and  the  chance  oc- 
currences that  originate  there,  from  the 
police  and  fire  halls,  courts,  municipal 
buildings,  small  ward  politicians,  public 
meetings,  conventions  and  on  up  to  the 
departmental  officials  and  professional 
politicians  and  wire  pullers  at  the  pro- 
vincial and  national  capitals.  We  do  not 
pay  as  generously  as  we  should,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  we  have  many  able  men 
in  our  public  service  and  life  who  could 
earn  more  elsewhere,  but  who  are  en- 
thusiastically and  conscientiously  devoted 
to  their  work.  But  a  great  many  are 
mediocre  in  ability  and  regard  their  jobs 
as  the  life  pensions  for  party  services. 
Yet  these  are  the  men  who,  to  a  great 
extent,  inform  or  misinform  and  inspire 
the  general  writers,  the  Associated  Press 
and  special  correspondents. 

The  special  writers  come  in  contact 
with  very  few  of  this  class.  They  have  to 
handle  the  big  problems,  and  their  in- 
formation must  come  from  the  highest 
sources.    Their  daily  life  is  spent  among 
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the  leaders  in  finance,  industry,  business, 
agriculture  and  labor.  If  it  is  a  question 
affecting  business  they  must  see  the  Cabi- 
net Minister  in  whose  department  it  is,  or 
the  Prime  Minister  himself.  And  usually 
he  is  just  as  anxious  to  see  the  specialist 
as  the  latter  is  to  see  him,  for  often  he 
knows  more  about  the  matter  and  the  ef- 
fect it  may  have  than  does  the  Minister.  If 
it  is  a  big  railroad  problem  the  presidents 
must  always  be  seen.  An  important 
financial  matter  calls  for  an  interview 
with  the  ablest  bankers  or  other  special- 
ists. All  for  information,  not  inspiration 
or  advice.  The  class  newspaper  special- 
ists must  see  other  sides  to  a  question 
and  act  on  what  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  all — the  general  public  as  well.  Also 
they  must  be  accurate  whether  it  pleases 
their  readers  or  not. 

IN  the  evidence  which  came  out  in  the 
correspondence  seized  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  grocery  and  in  the  metal 
trades  combines  investigations  some 
years  ago  many  letters  were  made  public 
showing  the  strenuous,  but  unsuccessful, 
efforts  that  had  been  made  by  some  of  the 
big  men  in  these  powerful  organizations 
to  secure  the  support  of  The  Canadian 
Grocer  and  Hardware  and  Metal  to 
policies  that  we,  with  our  broader  out- 
look, saw  would  rebound,  as  they  did  re- 
bound, upon  the  promoters.  Two  of  the 
men  who  were  defendants  in  these  cases 
were  big  enough  to  tell  me  since  that  we 
were  right.  It  is  interesting  to  note  now 
that  for  years  I  was  accused  of  being  in 
league  with  these  combines.  The  publi- 
cation of  some  of  the  seized  correspond- 
ence and  minutes  showed  that  while  our 
relations  were  friendly  I  had  refused 
right  along  to  be  their  organ.  Our  policy 
lost  us  many  thousands  of  income  in  ad- 
vertising, but  became  an  asset  in  the  in- 
creased confidence  of  our  subscribers. 

What  I  have  written  is  in  explanation, 
not  condemnation,  of  a  condition  and  a 
system  the  world  over.  In  proportion  to 
population  no  country  is  more  honestly 
or  better  served  by  its  big  dailies  than  is 
Canada.  But  they  are  liable  to  be  mis- 
led by  men  seeking  to  gratify  their  own 
envies  or  prejudices.  The  Canadian  Asso- 
ciated Press  as  it  exists  to-day  originated 
in  my  own  office — see  records  Canadian 
Press  Association — at  a  time  when  Bri- 
tish news  came  to  us  through  New  York, 
where  it  was  sometimes  doctored  to  meet 
the  prejudices  of  certain  U.S.  readers  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  was  developing  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  mother  land  in 
Canada. 

But  the  C.A.P.  can  even  now  be  un- 
fairly manipulated.  When  Colonel  Bruce 
and  his  committee  of  Canadian  officers  on 
Sir  Sam  Hughes'  instructions  investi- 
gated our  medical  organization  he  uncov- 
ered fearful  conditions  due  to  inefficiency, 
favoritism,  neglect,  under  which  our  men 
suffered  and  millions  of  Canadian  money 
was  wasted.  Sir  Sam's  enemies  and  the 
men  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs 
brought  influence  to  bear,  and  an  Imperial 
officer,  Sir  William  Babtie,  was  requested 
to  pass  on  the  Bruce  report,  which  he  did 
in  very  unfavorable  terms.  Influential 
in  the  Associated  Press  were  certain  Can- 
adian newspapers  which  were  fanatical 
in  their  dislike  of  Hughes,  and  the  Babtie 
report  was  played  up  right  across  Canada. 
Then  a  peculiar  thing  happened.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  investigating  the 
Mesopotamia  affair  showed  that  Babtie 
was  the  man  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
medical  arrangements  that  will  go  down 
as  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  occurrences 
in  our  military  history.  Yet  the  Canadian 
Associated  Press  in  dealing  with  this  gave 


all  the  other  names,  but  carefully  omitted 
any  reference  to  Babtie  and  the  severe  ex- 
posure of  his  incompetence.  Not  a  word 
of  this  got  out  in  Canada  until  we  pub- 
lished the  real  facts  in  The  Financial  Post, 
taken  from  the  original  reports  in  our  own 
office.  The  London  papers  of  that  date 
were  then  referred  to  and  it  was  found 
that  none  of  them  suppressed  Babtie's 
name,  which  suggested  conclusively  that 
certain  interests  behind  the  C.A.P.  had 
intentionally  omitted  it.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  such  tactics  created  intense  indig- 
nation among  the  more  reputable  dailies. 
It  was  brought  up  at  a  meeting  of  the 
C.A.P.  but  certain  Toronto  interests  have 
so  far  succeeded  in  side-tracking  a  free 
discussion. 

The  specialist  in  journalism  leads  a 
strenuous  life.  He  is  constantly  in  con- 
flict with  rival  interests  and  he  must  ever 
be  on  the  alert  to  avoid  being  misled.  The 
only  advice  I  got  from  my  chief,  when  I 
began  to  specialize  on  finance  and  business, 
was:  "All  men  are  liars  when  their 
pockets  are  affected;  verify  everything." 
I  have  not  found  them  so.  I  have  seldom 
been  misled  by  a  big  man.  But  small  men 
hedge  or  are  untruthful. 

'T*  HE  problems  and  information  I  have 
-*•  been  dealing  with  in  these  columns 
may  be  new  to  the  general  writers  on 
the  daily  press,  but  they  have  been  more  or 
less  part  of  my  daily  life  for  well  over 
thirty  years.  We  have  had  to  follow 
them  for  their  immediate  and  future  effect 
upon  the  business  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. And  I  have  had  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  twenty-eight  years'  continu- 
ous service  in  the  Canadian  militia,  nearly 
all  of  it  as  an  Adjutant  or  Commanding 
Officer.  Add  to  it  the  control  for  many 
years  of  the  Canadian  Military  Gazette 
in  our  long  fight  for  the  Army  against 
Headquarters'  inefficiency  and  political 
interference.  Finally  a  short  experience 
attached  to  an  Imperial  Calvalry  Brigade, 
with  Gen.  French  in  command  and  Haig 
as  one  of  his  staff,  gave  me  an  insight  into 
British  army  conditions  as  they  are;  and 
an  increased  admiration  and  respect  for 
the  splendid  capacity  of  our  military 
leaders,  if  given  the  support  and  oppor- 
tunity our  damnable  politicians  refused 
them. 

International  affairs  have  not  hitherto 
come  within  the  sphere  of  Canadian 
writers,  and  I  have  had  perhaps  a  little 
more  experience  than  the  average  Can- 
adian journalist.  My  best  friends  in 
Europe  for  many  years  were  two  Tory 
journalists,  J.  M.  Maclean,  M.P.,  a  relative 
of  the  former  Canadian  Chief  Justice, 
born  in  the  West  Indies,  educated  in  Eng- 
land, lived  many  years  in  India;  and 
Lord  Glenesk,  owner  of  the  Morning  Post. 
The  big  political  problems  of  Empire  were 
their  constant  topic  of  conversation  and 
correspondence.  They  feared  the  present 
international  developments.  Premier 
Salisbury's  inactivities  and  his  and 
Balfour's  surrenders  to  Germany  and 
Russia  in  the  East  worried  them.  Lord 
Glenesk  considered  the  Asquith  Ministry 


THE  Food  Board  has  announced  that 
corn  meal  and  corn  flour  are  now 
available  in  most  parts  of  Canada. 
Arrangements  have  been  completed  with 
the  milling  companies,  now  that  corn  is 
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substitute.  It  should  be  used  to  as  large 
an  extent  as  practicable  by  bakers  and 
housewives. 


a  positive  danger  to  the  Empire.  Writing 
me  shortly  before  his  death  he  said:  "7 
am  sure  that  your  active  intelligence  and 
powers  will  be  steadily  worked  at  this 
crisis  when  the  doings  of  our  new  ministry 
are  tending  4o  imperil  so  much  of  what 
you  and  I  hold  precious."  He  clearly  saw 
where  such  a  group  of  incompetents  were 
leading  the  Empire. 

I  would  have  been  very  useless,  indeed, 
if,  with  all  these  experiences  I  had  not 
gained  a  fair  knowledge  of  actual  con- 
ditions and  come  into  most  cordial  and 
confidential  relations  with  a  number  of 
the  truly  great  British  soldiers  and  sailors 
who  have  been  doing  some  of  the  big 
work  in  this  war.  Some  of  them  have 
not  hesitated  to  write  me  frankly  and 
fearlessly  in  endorsation  of  the  policy  I 
have  been  following. 

Anyone  with  common-sense  can  see 
there  is  no  miracle  in  obtaining  the  in- 
formation I  have  published,  or  in  plead- 
ing for  the  changes  absolutely  necessary 
to  help  our  army  and  navy  to  win  the 
war.  I  am  merely  reflecting  the  views  of 
our  great  men  who  are  on  the  spot  and 
know  what  they  are  talking  or  writing 
about.  They  demanded  first  "Pitiless  Pub- 
licity," knowing  that  it  will  lead  to  reform 
and  efficiency.  It  has  one  of  three  greatest 
British  generals,  famous  in  this  war,  has 
written  me  a  three-page  foolscap  letter  full 
of  most  valuable  and  helpful  information. 
In  the  course  of  his  letter  he  said  of  my 
February  article  on  "Why  We  Are  Losing 
the  War,"  "I  THINK  YOU  ARE  ABSO- 
LUTELY RIGHT,"  etc.  He  then  proceeds 
to  show  how  the  great  military  leaders  are 
in  accord  with  and  want  the  co-operation 
of  the  business  men,  and  how  certain 
politicians  have  prevented  it,  as  I  have 
been  contending  all  along.  What  stronger 
endorsation  do  I  need  than  these  words 
from  such  a  man? 

What  I  cannot  understand  is  that  other 
writers  and  politicians  do  not  see  things 
as  I  do,  and  carry  on  the  same  campaign. 
It  requires  only  ordinary  common  sense. 
Possibly  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  explana- 
tion as  given  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  Magazine  when 
he  said: — 

"A  person  who  like  myself  is  always  anxious 
to  realize  the  exact  truth  about  everything,  who 
thinks  the  truth  more  wonderful,  more  intricate 
than  fiction,  who  believes  that  departure  from 
the  truth  or  oversight  of  the  truth  is  much 
more  due  to  laziness,  to  deficient  powers  of  ob- 
servation, than  to  maliciousness  or  direct  in- 
spiration from  the  Devil,  is  not  very  happy  in 
the  world  of  our  own  time  so  fond  of  illusions. 
Firstly,  he  is  not  liked.  He  finds  most  of  those 
who  should  be  his  natural  associates  and  class- 
mates persisting  in  error,  preferring  the  wrong 
view  to  the  right  view  because  a  change  of  views 
is  tiresome.  Anyone,  therefore,  who  tells  them 
how  to  spell  the  name  properly,  how  to  read 
the  text  correctly,  how  to  detect  the  sham  or 
the  anachronism  is  as  objectionable  as  the  ma- 
laria expert  at  the  India  Office  or  the  accurate 
translator  of  Rumanian  at  another  office.  Second- 
ly, he  is  not  believed.  He  can't  be  right  because 
Ruskin  did  not  think  so,  because  the  Church 
has  always  held,  etc.,  because  the  Cabinet  must 
have  been  fully  aware  at  the  time.  .  .  .  Be- 
cause you  would  not  surely  set  yourself  up 
against  Mr.  Gladstone?  and  you  don't  imagine 
for  a  moment  Sir  Edward  Grey  overlooked  this, 
or  Sir  Sidney  I^ee  forgot  that,  or  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  invented  the  other  thing?  In  short,  we 
are  most  of  us  disinclined  to  question  the  authority 
we  are  too  busy  or  too  idle-minded  to  investi- 
gate. We  are  a  prey  to  that  inversion  of  genius 
which  is  an  incapacity  to  take  pains.  It  is  so 
much  easier  in  writing  and  in  painting  to  be 
vague  and  inaccurate  that  whole  schools  of  art 
and  literature  have  arisen  under  the  false  re- 
ligion of  the  imagination ;  nay,  religions  them- 
selves have  been  painstakingly  reared  on  false 
premises  and  exaggeration,  on  dreams  and  gues- 
ses, on  hearsay  that  was  not  verified,  on  any- 
thing rather  than  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  even 
though  that  fact  or  that  group  of  facts  was 
far  more  wonderful  to  an  educated  mind  than 
the  silly  and  Impossible  legend  or  the  reputed 
miracle  could  be  to  the  untrained  intelligence 
which  so  easily  believed  the  incredible." 
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Business  Activity  Still  Mounts 
Higher 


A  COMPANY  has  recently  been  form- 
ed to  fill  munition  orders  from  the 
United  States  Government,  and  plans 
have  been  completed  for  building  a  large 
plant  in  a  Western  Ontario  city.  The 
orders  that  have  been  secured  total  $7,- 
000,000  and  run  until  1920.  In  order  to 
fill  these  contracts  it  will  be  necessary  to 
build  a  large  plant  and  employ  many  hun- 
dred hands. 

This  is  but  one  instance.  Many  more 
of  a  similar  nature  could  be  quoted.  Can- 
ada is  entering  upon  an  era  of  super- 
activity in  industrial  matters.  Not  only 
have  we  the  needs  of  a  brisk  home  market 
to  supply  but  orders  from  Great  Britain 
are  still  coming  and  now  is  being  added 
an  ever-increasing  demand  from  the 
United  States.  The  business  obtainable 
is  limited  only  by  our  capacity  for  produc- 
tion; a  capacity,  alas,  curtailed  by  lack  of 
material  and  shortage  of  labor.  Unques- 
tionably, however,  the  outlook  in  all 
branches  of  manufacturing  is  for  in- 
creased activity. 

Applying  this  to  the  general  business 
situation,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  future 
shapes  up  bright.  Business  will  continue 
good  and,  no  matter  what  befalls,  the  im- 
petus of  our  present  activity  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  carry  us  through  the  next 
winter  in  good  shape. 

A  GREAT  deal,  of  course,  depends  up- 
■**  on  the  crops.  If  we  have  good  crops 
this  summer,  the  measure  of  national 
prosperity  will  be  full  to  overflowing.  At 
present  writing  (July  4)  it  seems  assured 
that  the  crop  yield  will  be  at  least  an 
average  one.  The  extravagant  hopes  that 
prevailed  a  few  weeks  ago  have  been  con- 
siderably dampened  by  the  news  from 
the  West.  The  lack  of  rain  has  hurt  the 
prospects  in  the  West  and  there  is  no  long- 
er any  hope  of  an  exceptional  wheat  crop. 
Recently,  in  fact,  there  was  a  feeling  of 
depression  in  the  West  owing  to  the  un- 
favorable weather  conditions.  For  the 
past  two  weeks,  however,  there  has  been 
a  steady  succession  of  rains  and  the  out- 
look is  much  more  hopeful.  It  is  probable 
that  the  yield  will  be  a  good  average. 
When  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  acreage  has  been  increased  the  pros- 
pects at  present  would  seem  to  point  to  a 
larger  crop  than  last  year.  The  hope  that 
was  entertained  earlier  in  the  season  of  a 
wheat  yield  of  300,000,000  bushels  has 
gone  a-glimmering  and  in  its  place  has 
come  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  a  satisfac- 
tory crop. 

As  far  as  the  east  is  concerned  the  pros- 
pects are  better,  although  the  continued 
cold  weather  has  held  things  back.  A 
spell  of  warm  weather  now  would  set 
everything  right  and  bring  the  crops 
along.    The  hay  crop  is  a  failure  but  in 
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every  other  line  the  prospects  are  still 
good. 

So  it  seems  reasonably  safe  to  enter  a 
good  1918  crop  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger  and  figure  on  it  in  considering  the 
prospects  for  future  business. 

'"PO  speak  of  the  present  condition  of 
-*•  business  is  in  a  sense  superfluous  for 
our  prosperity  is  quite  obvious.  The 
future,  however,  is  another  matter.  The 
outstanding  factor  in  connection  with  the 
future  outlook  is  the  ever-increasing 
shortage  of  supplies.  So  great  is  the  de- 
mand for  war  purposes  that  supplies  are 
dwindling  all  the  time.  Automobile  manu- 
facturers are  finding  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  get  steel  sheets.  They  have  to 
wring  each  ton  from  officials  at  Washing- 
ton, who  have  one  idea  in  mind  only — the 
garnering  of  everything  that  is  necessary 
for  war  purposes.  The  clothing  manufac- 
turers are  finding  it  almost  impossible  to 
fill  Government  orders  even,  let  alone  pro- 
vide for  their  peace  customers.  In  this 
connection  the  story  runs  that  Canadian 
manufacturers  recently  asked  the  Govern- 
ment at  Ottawa  to  call  for  tenders  for 
only  such  supplies  as  were  actually  need- 
ed for  the  Canadian  forces.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  Government  called  for  ten- 
ders for  larger  quantities  than  were  actu- 
ally needed  and  then  disposed  of  the  re- 
mainder at  a  profit.  The  Canadian  manu- 
facturers objected  to  this  on  the  ground 
that  they  could  not  supply  the  Canadian 
market  adequately  after  making  every- 
thing that  the  Government  actually  need- 
ed; and  that  to  further  increase  the  bulk 
of  goods  produced  for  the  Government 
was  to  literally  render  it  impossible  to 
clothe  the  civilian  population.  This  in- 
cident throws  an  interesting  side  light  on 
the  condition  of  the  market.  When  manu- 
facturers endeavor  to  shun  Government 
orders — and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
some  lines  they  are  actually  doing  this — 
it  spells  extraordinary  conditions. 

The  war  will  end  with  the  markets  of 
the  world  bared  of  goods.  Metals  of  all 
kinds,  steel,  rubber,  wool,  cotton,  manu- 
factured articles  of  every  description  will 
be  short.  Reserves  have  been  eaten  up 
in  the  furnace  of  Mars.  It  will  take  some 
time  to  build  stocks  up  to  normal  again. 
In  some  lines  it  will  take  years.  Can  con- 
ditions fail  to  be  active  when  the  need 
for  replenishing  is  so  great? 

This  consideration  is  beginning  to  weigh 
heavily  in  all  thought  bearing  on  prob- 
able conditions  after  the  war  and  men  are 
beginning  to  feel  confident  that,  after 
all.  we  are  not  going  to  fare  so  badly. 

DEFORE  leaving  the  question  this 
^-*  month  it  is  interesting  to  quote  the 
following  from  Canadian  Machinery: 


M  A  C  I.  E  A  N    s     M  A  0  A  Z  I  \  K 


"Shipbuilding  can  well  be  said  to  be  at- 
taining the  summit  of  its  growth  in  Can- 
ada.    There  is  scarcely  a  week  now  that 
not  see  a  steel  or  wooden  vessel  tak- 
to  the  water,  and  there  are  a  large 
number    of    vessels    under    construction 
right  now  that  will  be  ready  to  leave  their 
-  in  the  next  few  months." 


In  the  United  'States 

A  S  conditions  in  the  United  States  affect 
•*»  very  closely  indeed  our  own  outlook 
the  following  review  from  June  Scril>> 
Magazine  is  of  extreme  interest  especially 
as  it  deals  also  with  American  war  prepar- 
ations: 

Output  of  steel  at  the  American  mills, 
which  had  fallen  in  January  to  a  yearly 
rate  of  28,600,000  tons,  had  risen  again 
in  April  to  44,000,000,  a  quite  unpreced- 
ented production.  Output  of  aircraft  re- 
mained longer  a  point  of  doubt  and  mis- 
giving in  the  public  mind,  giving  op- 
portunity for  the  published  accusation,  by 
an  excited  amateur  mechanician,  that  a  bil- 
lion dollars  had  been  spent  by  our  govern- 
ment for  aeroplanes  without  producing 
a  single  fighting  machine  to  show  for  it.  In 
this  particular  allegation  it  was  discovered, 
first  that  the  accuser  had  hopelessly  mixed 
up  authorized  appropriations  with  actual 
expenditure,  next  that  the  $163,116,000 
actually  spent  on  aircraft  production  had 
covered  engines,  ports,  clothing,  salaries, 
and  supplies,  and  finally  that,  despite  the 
delays  of  experiment  and  changing  specifi- 
cations, the  areoplane  output,  like  the  out- 
put of  new  ships,  was  actually  on  the  eve 
of  "quantity  production"  at  a  fairly  be- 
wildering rate.  On  top  of  these  discov- 
eries as  to  progress  of  the  war-construc- 
tien  programe  came  the  Secretary  of 
War's  announcement  that  more  than  half 
a  million  American  soldiers  were  in  France 
already;  supplemented  by  statements  that 
in  the  first  ten  days  of  May  ten  thousand 
soldiers  per  day  had  been  sent  to  Europe, 
and  that  within  a  year  the  American  army 
at  home  and  abroad  would  be  four  to  five 
millions  strong. 

Even  in  relation  to  the  money  market 
and  the  anticipated  overstrain  on  supplies 
of  capital,  nothing  had  happened  exactly 
as  had  been  apprehended.  The  $4,170,000,- 
000  subscription  to  the  Third  War  Loan 
created  hardly  a  ripple  in  the  country's 
money  markets.  In  fact,  the  closing  "of 
the  lists  for  that  subscription  was  almost 
instantly  followed  by  the  "Second  Red 
Cross  Campaign,"  which  asked  for  the 
voluntary  gift  of  $100,000,000  by  the  Am- 
erican people,  and  actually  obtained  $170,- 
000,000.  In  this  remarkable  response,  at 
any  rate,  there  was  no  question  of  "antici- 
pating income"  or  "borrowing  subscrip- 
tion money  from  the  banks."  The  people 
had  gone  down  into  their  individual 
pockets  and  individual  bank  accounts. 

Considering  the  outcome  in  the  light  of 
the  immense  subscription  by  17,000,000 
separate  applicants  for  the  immediately 
preceding  war  loan,  it  is  impossible  to 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  fund  of 
actually  available  capital  in  a  prosperous 
country  like  our  own,  which  can  be 
reached  by  an  extensive  "drive,"  far  ex- 
ceeds all  the  estimates  of  bankers  and 
political  economists.  But  that,  after  all, 
is  only  what  we  had  been  taught  before, 
not  only  by  the  results  of  the  European 
war  loans  but  by  our  own  older  appeals 
to  the  patriotism  of  the  people  at  large, 
as  far  back  as  the  Civil  War. 
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The  Investment  Situation 

By  H.  H.  BLACK,  Montreal  editor  of   The  Financial  Post. 

This  is  the  idea  of  investment  that  MacLean's  Magazine  desires  to  present:  That 
men  and  women  should  save  carefully,  putting  their  money  in  the  bank;  should  carry 
endowment  and  life  insurance ;  should  make  a  will,  naming  some  good  trust  company 
as  executor.  When  these  matters  have  been  taken  care  of,  the  surplus  income  should 
be  invested  in  good  Government  and  municipal  bonds.  To  these  might  be  added 
good  real  estate  mortgages,  but  the  average  man  or  woman  who  is  not  in  close  touch 
with  values  would  be  unwise  to  put  money  into  mortgages  at  the  present  time, 
except  indirectly  through  investment  in  some  of  the  good  loan  companies'  shares. 
Men  and  women,  and  particularly  young  men,  whose  incomes  are  above  the  average, 
who  are  not  dependent  upon  a  sure  income  from  their  investments  and  who  are 
willing  to  take  risks  to  secure  a  larger  return  on  their  money,  may  buy  shares  in 
financial  and  industrial  companies.  MacLean's  Magazine  does  not  care  to  advise 
readers  on  any  particular  securities,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  editor  of  "The  Financial 
Post"  will  gladly  give  regular  subscribers  opinions  on  new  flotations. — THE  Editors. 


Our  Securities  During  Four  Years'  of  War 

while,  the  investor  need  not  worry  over- 
much about  the  value  of  the  stock  he 
holds;  and  the  speculator  has  no  haunt- 
ing visions  of  being  sold  out  when  his 
margins  are  swept  away.  Only  in  bonds 
is  there  no  "minimum," — this  was  re- 
moved on  Feb.  8  of  this  year. 

TT  would  be  impossible,  as  well  as  un- 
*■  profitable,  to  analyze  the  changes 
prices  of  stocks  have  undergone  in  the 
past  four  years  and  seek  to  establish  a 
universal  law.  In  the  case  of  industrials, 
heavy  slumps  in  many  cases  were  the  lot 
of  those  securities  where  the  earning 
powers  depreciated  very  considerably;  in 
several  series  of  industries,  on  the  other 
hand,  war  conditions  provided  abnormal 
opportunities  for  expansion  and  for  pro- 
fits that  reached  the  shareholders  in  in- 
creased dividends  or  temporary  bonuses. 
Naturally,  the  stock  value  showed  appre- 
ciation. A  long  list  of  stocks  with  noth- 
ing in  particular  to  attract  buying 
remained  untouched,  under  conditions 
where  stock  trading  was  cut  down  enor- 
mously. The  New  York  Exchange  record 
will  suffice  as  an  example  of  the  extent  to 
which  ordinary  buying  and  selling  has 
been  restricted:  the  sales  in  1917  amount- 
ed to  $184,176,310,  as  compared  with 
$721,960,600  in  1915. 

There  is  one  principle,  however,  that 
has  worked  out  fairly  regularly  in  the 
four  years:  everything  else  being  equal 
the  selling  price  of  a  stock  has  depreciated 
with  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  interest. 
Where  municipal  bonds  could  sell  at  4% 
and  5  per  cent,  before  the  war,  S1^,  6  and 
even  6%  is  demanded  now.  Mortgages 
command  1  to  1%  per  cent,  higher  inter- 
est now  than  in  1913.  Conversely  a  stock 
that  pays  10  per  cent,  now  sells  for  less 
than  the  same  stock  if  it  paid  10  per  cent, 
dividend  in  1913-14.  In  other  words  the 
buyer  of  stocks  demands  a  higher  yield 
than  he  did  four  years  ago.  A  stock  pay- 
ing 10  per  cent,  and  selling  below  par  was 
almost  an  anomaly  four  years  ago:  the 
market  furnishes  many  instances  of  yields 
of  11,  12,  13  and  even  14  per  cent,  to-day, 

DROBABLY  the  record  of  bank  stocks, 
*  as  the  most  stable  in  the  market,  will 
illustrate  this  best.  With  a  single  excep- 
tion, bank  dividends  have  not  been  in- 
creased since  the  war  broke  out;  with 
another  exception  dividends  have  not  been 
reduced,  and  yet  out  of  fifteen  bank  stocks 
that  have  shown  a  fair  amount  of  activity, 
thirteen  are  selling  below  their  1914-15 
record,  and  only  two  above.  Some 
declines  with  dividends  unchanged — are: 
from  145  to  112;  from  205  to  188;  from 
229  to  199;  frotn  208  to  184;  from  214  to 


IN  ANY  retrospect  of  investment  con- 
ditions for  the  four  years'  period  of 
the  war  that  is  just  concluding,  one 
starts,  naturally,  with  that  fateful  day 
of  July  28,  1914,  when  the  announcement 
of  war  among  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
stunned  the  Exchanges  of  London,  New 
York  and  Canada,  and  there  followed  a 
wild  panic  of  selling  and  a  crashing  down 
of  prices;  hurried  long  distance  telephone 
and  cable  consultations;  and  a  final  unan- 
imous closing  down  of  all  trading,  a  con- 
fession that  the  ordinary  means  of  defence 
against  external  blow,  the  most  power- 
ful support  that  could  be  enlisted  to  stay 
a  falling  market,  was  impotent,  and  that 
all  that  could  save  the  structure  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  from  ruin  was  to  snatch 
it  out  of  the  clutches  of  that  strange,  un- 
thinkable disaster  that  was  threatening 
an  upheaval  of  the  most  stable  founda- 
tions of  industry  and  finance, — a  war 
among  the  First  Powers  of  Europe. 

It  was  no  short-lived  remedy  that  was 
called  for;  not  until  the  beginning  of  1915 
did  London  and  New  York  deem  it  safe 
to  re-open;  and  the  Canadian  Exchanges 
kept  their  doors  closed  to  "floor"  trading 
until  after  Easter,  April  6,  1915,  and  then 
provided  the  safety  gauge  in  "minimum" 
prices  on  all  stocks  listed  at  15  and  over, 
and  no  sales  were  allowed  under  these 
prices.  Later  in  the  fall  of  1914  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  buying  and  selling  was 
carried  on  through  the  "books," — a  sort 
of  closely  regulated  operation  that  was 
designed  to  guard  against  all  danger. 
Even  after  the  Exchanges  opened  up  in 
April,  1915,  it  was  over  a  year  before  the 
minimum  was  taken  off, — June  23,  1916 — 
when  the  conditions  in  Europe  seemed  to 
have  taken  a  definite  and  probably  per- 
manent turn  for  the  better.  But  the 
Russian  and  Italian  disasters  were  to  fol- 
low: again,  in  the  fall  of  1917,  a  new 
minimum  was  established  and  set  in 
operation,  and  in  spite  of  several  efforts 
during  the  present  year  to  have  this  re- 
moved and  to  allow  free  trading  with 
every  issue  dependent  on  itself  alone  with- 
out artificial  props,  the  general  opinion 
among  brokers, — and  their  backers,  the 
banks — is  that  it  is  yet  too  early  to  risk 
the  results  of  a  possible  temporary  de- 
feat on  the  battle  grounds  of  Europe.  And 
so  conditions  are  likely  to  remain  for 
many  months  to  come,  many,  indeed,  be- 
lieve for  the  duration  of  the  war.  It  is, 
of  course,  a  restricted  method  of  playing 
the  game  of  dealing  in  stocks;  a  prudent, 
"Safety  First"  expedient,  with  a  superior 
number  of  strong  points,  and  obvious 
weaknesses.  The  brokers  will  welcome 
the  removal  of  the  embargo  of  "fixed 
prices,"  when  the  time  comes.       Mean- 
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186;  xrom  202  to  180;  from  240  to  2,0; 
from  220  to  200,  and  so  on.  The  thirteen 
reductions  aggregate  295  points;  the  two 
increases  amounted  to  25  points;  the  net 
loss  on  the  sales  market  was  270  points, 
or  an  average  for  the  fifteen  of  18  points 
each,  or  of  nearly  21  in  the  thirteen — a 
very  heavy  depreciation  in  value  based  on 
selling  possibilities.  This  in  the  face  of 
enormous  increases  in  assets  and  deposits; 
a  reduction  in  the  number  of  banks,  and 
a  consequent  higher  average  of  strength 
that  has  been  established,  although,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  war  services  perform- 
ed by  the  banks,  in  withdrawing  funds 
invested  abroad,  and  providing  very  sub- 
stantial assistance  to  the  Canadian  and 
British  Governments,  for  financing  the 
war,  has  lessened  to  some  extent  this 
past  year  or  so  the  ratio  of  liquid  assets 
to  total  assets  and  to  their  liabilities  to 
toe  public.  This  last  element,  however, 
can  hardly  be  considered  a  factor  in  the 
decline  in  bank  stock  quotations,  as  this 
took  place  before  there  was  any  change 
in  the    proportion  of  liquid  assets  at  all. 

HpHIS  same  principle  was  at  work  in 
-»•  connection  with  the  selling  price  of 
bonds;  there  have  been  slight  declines  in 
a  large  proportion,  and  in  new  bonds  a 
higher  interest  rate  is  demanded  before 
par  will  be  paid.  But  in  the  existing 
bonds  two  other  elements  were  actively 
operating:  they  possess  a  definite  period 
of  redemption  at  par,  where  bank  and 
other  stocks  do  not,  and  in  some  cases 
they  were  weakened  or  strengthened  in- 
dependently by  the  relative  position  of 
the  concern  on  whose  success  their  final 
redemption  depended.  One  series  of 
bonds  has  fluctuated  all  the  way  between 
72  and  39,  and  is  now  selling  much  below 
the  highest  figure.  Here  the  chances  of  a 
final  settlement  have  ebbed  and  flowed. 

TEARING   stocks  as  a  whole,  the  four 

*■  years'  history  shows  three  divisions  as 
outstanding  examples  of  improved  prices 
based  on  favoring  war  conditions  from 
an  industrial  standpoint:  milling,  pulp 
and  paper,  and  textile.  The  details  of 
the  recent  report  on  the  first-mentioned 
companies  as  sent  out  from  Ottawa  are 
too  fresh  in  mind  to  require  any  illustra- 
tion of  the  greatly  increased  profits  of 
the  large  mills,  especially  in  1916  and 
1917,  and  the  bonuses  of  same,  and  en- 
larged dividends  that  have  resulted.  One 
company  started  a  dividend  and  now  it 
stands,  virtually,  at  10  per  cent;  the 
stock  has  risen  from  around  20  to  nearly 
80.  The  others  have  advanced  far  from 
the  low  quotations  into  which  the  several 
panics  of  1915  and  1917  thrust  them, — 
with  the  rest  of  the  market.  In  their 
cases  exceptional  demand  for  flour  for 
export  to  the  Allies,  with  extra  profits 
on  an  advancing  wheat  market,  were  the 
chief  elements  in  the  mills'  industrial 
and  stock  market  successes. 

The  pulp  and  paper  securities  present 
an  odd  mixture:  of  an  exceptional  im- 
provement in  market  conditions,  an  unre- 
strained and  unfounded  over-optimism  in 
the  mind  of  the  buying  public  that  forced 
prices  of  securities  out  of  all  bonds;  the 
necessary  reaction,  followed  of  late  by  a 
recovery  that  is  barely  keeping  pace  with 
industrial  progress  that  is  even  more 
marked  than  it  was  in  the  pulp-and-paper 
boom  days  of  1916.  The  newsprint  mills, 
however,  have  been  faced,  unfortunately, 
with  unwarranted  government  interfer- 
ence in  the  matter  of  prices,  and  this  has 
injured  the  estimate  of  security  values, 
as  well  as  earning  powers  and  mill  de- 
velopment. The  most  of  these,  however, 
are  due  for  further  advances,  based  on 
exceptionally  bright  market  prospects. 


Investing  by  Mail 


There  are  advantages  in  purchasing  your  securities  by 
mail.  There  is  no  salesman  to  hurry  your  decision.  We 
carefully  gather  the  facts  about  each  security  and  give 
\>>u  our  signed  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  You  may 
determine  at  your  leisure,  with  the  facts  before  you,  the 
security  you  want 

Greensh:elds'  Monthly  Review,  with  which  is  incor- 
porated Investment  Suggestions,  wil  I  keep  you  posted  on 
business,  financ'al  and  investment  conditions.  It  will 
be  sent  to  you  wi  hout  obligation  upon  request. 

A  ldr*s*  liepartmrnr  L 

GREENSHIELDS  &  CO. 

Mmmbfi  Montreal  Stock  Exchange.        DmaUrt  in  Canadian  Bond  luuai. 

17  St.  John  Street     -    Montreal 
Central  Chambers    -     Ottawa 


HALIFAX.     ST.     JOHN'S.     NFLD.,     SHERBROOKE.     ST.     JOHN,      N.B.,     SYDNEY 

F.  B.  McCURDY  &  CO. 

134  ST.   JAMES  STREET.   MONTREAL,   CANADA 

Members    Montreal    Stock    Exchange 

DEALERS  IN  INVESTMENT  SECURITIES.  STOCKS  CARRIED   ON  MARGIN 

Direct   Private   Wire  Connections   With   All   Offices   and   With    Laidlaw   &  Co..   New  York 

MAIN    7140,    7141.    7142. 


'"PHE  textile  companies,  on  the  whole, 
*■  show  the  most  uniform  advance,  prob- 
ably, of  any  specific  lines  during  the  four 
years  of  the  war.  The  management  of 
all  is  too  conservative  for  any  sensational 
market  performances,  but  uniformly  they 
have  strengthened  their  financial  as  well 
as  manufacturing  position,  and  in  many 
instances  have  been  able,  with  increased 
reserve  surpluses,  to  add  to  their  dividend 
percentages.  For  the  most  of  them  there 
has  developed, — not  as  in  the  case  of  the 
flour  and  pulp  and  paper  companies — 
export  trade,  but  export  to  Canada  has 
been  cut  off  and  the  domestic  market  has 
proven  more  an  inexhaustible  store  for 
the  cotton,  knit  goods  and  woolen  mills. 
The  cotton  mills  in  particular  have  been 
able  to  take  advantage  of  this  and  two 
increased  their  common  dividends  by  2 
per  cent.,  another  established  a  5  per  cent, 
initial  dividend,  still  another  added  a 
bonus  and  then  2  per  cent.,  and  so  on.  , 
For  all  that,  with  greatly  increased  sales, 
profits  and  reserves,  the  average  stock 
quotation  of  the  textiles  is  less  than  it 
was  in  the  high  of  1914  and  1915,  so  far 
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has  the  market,  on  an  average,  declined. 
Theoretically,  the  packers,  including 
the  canners,  are  in  a  much  improved  in- 
dustrial position,  but  several  adverse  fac- 
tors have  operated  against  anjr  material 
advances  among  those  listed  on  the 
Exchange. 

The  steel  companies,  and  those  whose 
raw  material  is  steel,  have  had  a  most 
fluctuating  record.  All  have  been  de- 
pendent, until  very  recently,  on  shell 
orders,  and  are  busy  now  on  the  readjust- 
ment process.  The  usual  experience  in 
those  securities  that  have  been  known  as 
"munitions  stocks,"  has  been  that  since 
1916  profits  have  been  declining,  and 
even  these  have  been  a  very  precarious 
affair,  so  much  so  that  the  president  of 
one  company,  in  explaining  why  the  divi- 
dend had  to  be  cut,  stated  that  less  than 
one-third  were  making  money  at  all. 
According  to  an  analysis  made  in  March, 
1916,  the  prices  of  ten  munitions  stocks 
rose  in  the  twelve  months  from  42.7  to 
93.8  on  an  average.  These  continued  at 
the  latter  level  for  all  of  1916,  but  the 
decline  began  thereafter. 
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An  Economical  Solution 
to  your  delivery  problem 


It  Costs  Less  Per  Mile  to  Deliver 
with  "Little  Giant"  Motor  Trucks 

We  can  figure  this  with  cold  hard  facts  and 
figures. 

The  "Little  Giant"  has  proven  its  further 
value  and  efficiency  by  giving  access  to  a 
greatly  widened  field. 

The  DUNTLEY  Hydro-Pneuniatic  Gas  Generator  is  an 
exclusive  feature  of  little  Giant  Motor  Trucks.  With  this 
device  the  Little  Giant  Track  may  lie  operated  on  a  mix- 
ture of  Kerosene  and  Gasoline,  at  a  saving  in  fuel  cost  of 
over  50  per  cent.,  with  a  total  absence  of  carbon,  smoke  or 
odor. 

Canadian  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Limited 

345  Craig  Street  West,  Montreal 

Toronto  Branch,  107  Church  St.  Vancouver  Branch,  1073  Hamilton  St. 


A  BOOK— NOT  A  BOX. 


KALAMAZOO 

Loose  Leaf  Devices  and 
Accounting  Systems 


OFFICE  MANAGERS  AND  ACCOUNTANTS  will  appre- 
ciate the  accuracy  which  is  secured  through  the  U3e  of 
the  KALAMAZOO"  system  as  well  as  the  great  saving 
in  time  and  labor  which  is  effected. 
The  "KALAMAZOO"  booklet  contains  much  valuable 
information      Write  for  it! 

WARWICK  BROS,   &  RUTTER,  LIMITED 

Canadian  Manufacturer* 

King  and  Spadina,     TORONTO,  ONT. 


Eight  Salient  Kalamazoo 

Pointi 



1 

Flat  Opening. 

2. 

Simple  Construction 

3. 

Viae-like  grip 

4 

Great  Expansion. 

5. 

Ease  of  Operation 

6. 

No  Exposed  Metal 

7. 

A  cceuibilitx . 

8. 

Durability. 

A  World   Famine  in 
Copper 

Most  Serious  Situation  is  Developing 
Out  of  the  War. 
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A  N  interesting  and  very  vital  point  is 
•**■  raised  by  Sydney  Brooks  in  The  North 
American  Review.  The  world  is  facing  a 
famine  in  copper.  This  is  much  more  serious 
than  would  seem  at  first  thought.  The  world 
depends  upon  copper  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Anything  that  is  operated  by  electricity  re- 
quires a  very  large  supply  of  copper  and  the 
consumption  has  risen  from  less  than  13,000 
tons  in  1820  to  over  100,000,000  tons  in  1913. 
Since  the  war  started  the  consumption  has 
been  almost  beyond  computation. 

The  writer  shows  that  the  end  of  the  war 
will  find  the  markets  of  the  world  practically 
bared  of  this  very  essential  metal.  He  goes 
on: 

Copper  is  found  more  or  less  all  over  the 
world's  surface.  There  are  believed  to  be 
vast  deposits  of  it  in  both  Arctic  and  Ant- 
arctic regions.  It  is  being  mined  in  Central 
Africa,  in  the  United  States,  in  Spain,  in 
Chile,  in  Australia,  in  Japan,  in  Russia,  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales — in  fact,  the 
countries  are  few  where  it  does  not  occur  in 
greater  or  lesser  quantities.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  countries  are  fewer  still  where 
the  beds  are  rich  enough  and  accessible  enough 
to  have  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  world's 
supply.  Not  far  short  of  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  total  copper  production  comes  from  the 
United  States.  That  is  one  of  the  funda- 
mental facts  of  the  copper  industry.  Another 
is  the  predominance  of  the  few  big  mines 
over  the  many  smaller  ones  as  factors  in 
the  total  production.  More  than  half  the 
entire  output-— to  be  exact,  fifty-six  per  cent, 
of  it — comes  from  only  seven  per  cent,  of 
the  companies  engaged  in  copper  mining,  and 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  companies  produce  no 
more  than  six  per  cent,  of  the  output.  There 
are  some  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  cop- 
per mines  working  to-day.  Of  these,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine,  or  forty-two  per  cent., 
produce  less  than  500  tons  apiece  per  an- 
num, while  twenty-three  mines  have  an 
average   annual  output  of  over  26,000   tons. 

The  big  mine,  then,  and  especially  the  big 
mine  in  the  United  States,  is  the  main  cle- 
ment, if  not  the  crux,  of  the  situation.  If 
we  take  the  six  biggest  American  mines, 
which  are  together  responsible  for  about  a 
third  of  the  American  output,  and  calculate 
their  known  reserves  of  ore  against  their 
programme  of  future  production,  we  find  that 
they  have  before  them  an  average  life  of 
no  more  than  twenty-two  years.  If,  again, 
we  add  to  these  half  dozen  mines  the  two 
giants  in  Chile,  that  are  owned  by  American 
interests,  we  find  that  on  the  same  basis 
their  average  period  of  productivity  may  be 
reckoned  at  twenty-seven  years.  That,  how- 
ever, is  probably  an  extreme  estimate,  unless 
a  policy  of  deliberate  restriction  of  output  is 
followed.  If  no  such  policy  is  adopted,  if 
the  supply  is  maintained  on  a  level  with  the 
demand,  then  the  copper  required  for  the 
resumption  of  industrial  life  in  Europe, 
where,  as  has  been  said,  areas  inhabited  by 
200,000,000  people  will  end  the  war  practic- 
ally denuded  of  the  metal,  must  still  further 
reduce  the  productive  life  of  the  Trans- 
atlantic mines  to  nearer  twenty  than  thirty 
years. 

A  world  without  copper  is  inconceivable 
to  the  average  man.  He  assumes  without 
question  that  what  has  become  a  necessity 
of  modern  life  will  somehow  or  other  con- 
tinue to  be  produced  as  heretofore;  that  new 
mines  will  bo  discovered  and  opened;  that  new 
methods  will  be  invented  for  working  lower- 
grade  ores;  that  science  will  produce  syn- 
thetic copper  out  of  iodine  and  lead  or  zinc, 
or  will  devise  some  effective  substitute;  that 
copper  sooner  or  later  will  be  got  direct 
from   the   ore   without   the   intermediate   pro- 
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cesses  of  smelting  or  refining,  and  that  in 
one  way  or  another  an  adequate  yield  will 
always  be  forthcoming.  And  no  doubt  he  is 
right.  Is  there  any  instance  of  an  indis- 
pensable metal  dropping  out  of  existence 
through  sheer  exhaustion  of  the  supply  and 
without  leaving  behind  something  equally 
good  to  take  its  place? 

On  general  principles  the  average  man 
could  make  out  a  strong  case.  None  the 
there  arc  certain  disquieting  facts  star- 
ing him  in  the  face.  The  mines  that  at 
present  produce  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
output  have  an  active  life  that  is  definitely 
limited  to  between  two  and  three  decades. 
Other  mines  are  known  to  exist,  but  in  al- 
most every  case  climatic  conditions  or  their 
remoteness  from  communication  render  them 
unworkable.  Metallurgists  seem  to  agree 
that  the  extraction  of  copper  from  low-grade 
has  already  been  carried  pretty  nearly 
as  far  as  it  can  be.  Thousands  of  labora- 
tories are  working  on  the  problems  of  syn- 
thetic copper  and  of  an  efficient  substitute, 
but  so  far  without  even  a  gleam  of  success. 
It  takes  at  least  five  million  dollars  and  five 
years  of  lavish  capital  expenditure  before 
even  a  copper  that  has  easy  access  to  its 
market  can  be  made  productive.  It  takes 
much  more,  both  of  money  and  time,  when 
the  mine  has  to  be  linked  with  railways  and 
roads  to  the  outer  world.  Meanwhile,  the 
demand  for  copper  which  has  been  mounting 
in  great  upward  leaps  for  the  past  thirty- 
years,  has  been  immensely  stimulated  by  the 
war,  and  after  the  war  will  develop  into  a 
world-wide  and  almost  ferocious  scramble. 
We  are  not  faced  with  any  immediate  pros- 
pect of  the  disappearance  of  the  metal.  Wo 
are  faced  with  the  certainty  of  a  shortage 
that  among  the  nations  which  do  not  look 
ahead  and  guard  themselves  in  advance  will 
be   little   less   than   a   famine. 

The  pressure  of  the  world's  needs  upon 
the  existing  reserves  of  copper  was  a  notable 
but  little  noted  feature  of  the  decade  pre- 
ceding  the    war. 

We  do  not  yet  know  how  much  copper  any 
given  country  can  consume.  Hitherto  the 
greatest  intensity  of  consumption  has  been 
reached  in  the  United  States.  It  stood  there 
in  the  year  1912  at  3.69  tons  for  each  thousand 
of  the  population,  having  increased  during 
the  previous  eight  years  at  the  rate  of  just 
over  four  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  we  were 
to  take  these  figures-  namely,  a  four  per 
cent,  increase  each  year  and  a  per  capita 
consumption  of  3.69  tons  for  every  thousand 
of  the  population — as  representing  the  maxi- 
mum that  any  country  is  likely  to  attain  to, 
the  estimate  just  given  of  the  probable  con- 
sumption of  the  six  countries  for  1925,  1930 
and  1935  would  require  some  reduction  in  the 
case  of  the  first  two  years  and  a  slight  in- 
crease for  the  third.  Perhaps  if  we  place 
the  copper  needs  of  the  world  in  1935  at 
2.500,000  tons,  or  nearly  two  and  a  half 
times  the  average  output  of  the  last  six 
years,   we   shall   not   be   very   far  wrong. 

One  thing  only  can  prevent  a  hold-up  of 
the  entire  world  by  the  American  copper 
magnates,  and  that  is  the  discovery  of  fresh 
sources  of  supply.  All  over  the  earth  men 
are  prospecting  for  new  deposits  or  re- 
opening abandoned  mines.  Even  in  Great 
Britain,  in  the  Lake  district,  in  North  Wales, 
in  Argyllshire,  the  hunt  is  on.  "There  are 
few  important  metals."  said  the  British 
Minister  of  Munitions,  last  June,  "of  which 
there  is  greater  need  for  scientific  and 
methodical  development  in  this  country  than 
is  the  case  with  copper."  But  it  is  not  Great 
Britain  that  can  be  looked  to  to  mitigate  the 
coming  famine  or  loosen  the  American  hold 
on  the  world's  copper.  The  only  country  from 
which  such  possibilities  can  be  expected  is 
Russia,  which  stands  to-day,  so  far  as  copper 
'  is  concerned,  just  where  the  United  States 
stood  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  which,  like 
the  America  of  that  date,  possesses  vast  cop- 
per deposits  that  only  await  railways  and 
capital  for  their  development.  Undoubtedly 
that  development  will  take  place.  But  for 
the  moment  Russia  is  an  Empire  in  flux 
and  too  distracted  to  give  a  thought  to  her 
hidden  industrial  capacities,  and  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  that  her  vast  wealth  of  cop- 
per and  other  minerals  can  be  exploited  in 
time  to  avert  a  severe  and  universal  short- 
age in  one  of  the  world's  most  essential 
metals. 


Customers  like  a  cool,  refreshing  drinl 
coming  in  out  of  the  hot  sun,  and  they  wil! 
patronize  the  store  that  can  give  them  such 
service. 


The  "Perfection"  Bever- 
age Cooler  is  highly  ap- 
preciated by  the  staff. 
Show  consideration  for 
your  employees  and  they 
wil   work   harder  for  you. 


In  the  Home 

For  your  family  or  guests  you 
will  seldom  find  anything  that  is 
appreciated  more  in  the  hot, 
sultry  weather  than  a  cool,  re- 
freshing  drink. 


A  "Perfection" 
Beverage  Cooler 

keeps  water  or  any  other  beverage  free  from  all  impurities 
and  gives  you  constant  access  to  a  cold,  refreshing,  healthful 
drink. 

It  is  made  in  single,  double  and  triple  bottle  models,  and 
ts  so  constructed  that  no  ice  can  reach  or  mingle  with 
the   drinking    water   or   beverages. 

Write    for    booklet    showing    styles     of    Cooler     and 
prices   of   same. 

Perfection    Cooler    Company,    Limited 
21  Alice  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario 


What 

Do  You  Use 

When    Ruling 

Your  Records? 

No.  343.  For  all  red  ink  work  on  your  re- 
Wn\  cords  you  can  always  rely  upon  No.  343. 
W    ^      A  pen  especially  designed  to  do  this  work 

best. 

No.  344.  For  double  line  inking  work  you 
should  use  No.  344.  Smooth  and  easy — carries 
sufficient  ink  for  long  lines. 

Both  these  pens  are  favorites  with  accountants. 
Esterbrook   Pens  are  especially  designed  by  experienced 
workmen  to  do  a  special  work  better  than  any  other  pen. 
Send  10c.  for  a  sample  dozen  pens  for  accounting  work — 
assorted,   including   these   special   ruling   pens. 

Esterbrook   Pen    Manufacturing   Company, 

16-70   Cooper   Street,   Camden,   N.J.,   U.SJV. 
Canadian  Agents 
Brown   Bros.,   Ltd.,  Toronto. 

Esterbrook  Pens 


Mention  MaeLean'e  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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If  summer  tun  and 
dust  have  begun  to 
Coarsen  your  akin,  a 
special  Woodbury 
treatment  wi!l  make 
it  fine  and  sod  again. 
For  full  directions 
seethe  booklet  wrap- 
ped around  every 
cake  of  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap 


Your  skin  needs  special  care 

in    SMfflflter     tokeePits°ft>attractive,freefrom 

blackheads,    blemishes   and    the 
coarsening   caused  by  exposure 


THINK  how  constantly 
your  skin  is  exposed  to 
sun  and  dust  in  summer. 
Strong  sunlight  coarsens  its  tex- 
ture—  irritating  dust  every  day 
carries  bacteria  and  parasites 
into  the  skin,  causing  black- 
heads and  other  blemishes. 

Take  your  hand  mirror  to  the 
clear  daylight,  and  examine  your 
skin  closely.  See  whether  it  is 
not  already  showing  the  effects 
of  summer  exposure. 

Try  this  famous  treatment 
for  blackheads 

Apply  hot  cloths  to  the  face 
until  the  skin  is  reddened.  Then 
with  a  rough  washcloth  work  up 
a  heavy  lather  of  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap  and  rub  it  into  the 
pores  thoroughly,  always  with 
an  upward  and  outward  motion. 
Rinse  with  clear,  hot  water, 
then  with  cold— the  colder  the 
better.  If  possible,  rub  your  face 
for  thirty  seconds  with  a  piece 
of  ice.     Dry  the  skin  carefully. 


^ 


For  routing  •allow,  iluMish 
skina.  try  the  famous  Woodbury 
treatment  given  in  the  booklet 
"rapped  around  every  cake  of 
Woodbury'a  Facial  Soap 


Make  this  treatment  a  daily 
habit,  and  it  will  give  you  the 
clear,  attractive  skin  that  the 
steady  use  of  Woodbury's  al- 
ways brings. 

To  remove  blackheads  already  form- 
ed, substitute  a  flesh  brush  for  the  wash- 
cloth in  the  treatment  above.  Then 
protect  the  fingers  with  a  handkerchief 
and  press  out  the  blackheads. 

Treatments  for  all  the  common 
troubles  of  the  skin  are  given  in  the 
booklet  wrapped  around  every  cake  of 
Woodbury's  Facial  Soap.  Get  a  cake 
today  and  begin  tonight  the  treatment 
your  skin  needs.  A  25c  cake  is  sufficient 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  of  any  Wood- 
bury facial  treatment  and  for  general 
cleansing  use  for  that  time.  Woodbury's 
is  on  sale  at  drug  6tores  and  toilet 
goods  counters  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Send  for  sample  cake  of  soap  with  booklet 

of  famous  treatments  and  samples 

of  Woodbury's  Facial  Cream 

and  Facial  Powder 

Send  5c  for  a  trial  size  enke  (enough  for  n 
week  or  ten  days  of  any  Woodbury  Facia) 
treatment)  together  with  the  booklet  of 
treatments,  "A  Skin  You  Love  to  Touch." 
Or  for  12c  we  will  send  you  the  treatment 
booklet  and  samples  of  Woodbury's  Facial 
Soap,  Facial  Cream  and  Facial  Powder. 
Address  The  Andrew  Jergens  Co.,  Limited, 
7008    Sherbrooke  St.,    Perth,    Ontario. 
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You  Will  Yet  Be  Glad 


A  Comparison  of  1914  With 
Warfare  To-day 

By  Private  Harold  R.  Peat 

Who  irrote  "Private  Peat,"  etc. 

Editor's  Note. — Private  Peat  is  a  young  Canadian  ivlw  has  broken 
publishing  records  unth  his  war  book  and  has  electrified  auii 
by  kit  tear  talks  from  our  end  of  America  to  the  other.    In  the  accom- 
panying article  he  addresses  a  message  to  the  men  of  the  new  Can- 
adian army — a  message  of  good  cheer. 


G 


EE,  but  the  army  is  h — ,  isn't  it? 
Everything  has  gone  wrong — 
officers  crabby,  Colonel  crazy,  and 
everything  in  general  is  no  darn  good — " 

Well,  all  that  may  be  as  you  say — but 
say,  old  boy,  have  you  tried  to  look  at  the 
army  the  other  way?  Have  you  given  the 
army  a  chance  to  make  good?  Who  has 
made  the  officers  crabby  and  driven  the 
O.C.  crazy — have  you?  Come,  old  man, 
be  honest  about  it. 

And  fellows,  listen  to  this.  You  have 
a  picnic  to-day,  honest  you  have,  if  you 
only  care  to  make  a  picnic  out  of  it. 

Here  is  something  of  what  all  of  us  old 
originals  went  through.  No,  sir,  we 
weren't  all  bums  either.  Personally,  I  had 
a  pretty  cushy  job  when  the  war  broke — 
but  I  quit.  Oh,  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 
Away  I  went  all  the  way  from  Edmonton 
and  for  five  nights  the  whole  darn  lot  of 
us  sat  up  or  doubled  up  on  the  hard 
wooden  seats  of  accommodation  cars,  but 
never  a  murmur  (except  the  usual  army 
grouse)  from  any  of  the  crowd. 

Our  final  stop  in  Canada  was  Valcartier 
and  there  we  tumbled  out  stiff  and  travel 
weary — to  rest  and  billets?  No,  boys,  to 
pitch  our  own  tents,  to  collect  from  the 
.stores  our  own  waterproof  sheet  each,  and 
not  the  big,  heavy  kind  issued  now,  but 
the  narrow,  light  sheet.  We  were  also 
given  a  pair  of  blankets;  but  for  bed 
underneath  us,  all  we  had  was  the  cold, 
cold  ground.  It  was  nearly  always  frosty 
in  the  early  mornings  toward  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  oh  boy,  when  it  rained — 
arood  night! 

DUT  we  went  through  it  all  right  and 
*-*  reached  Salisbury  Plain.  Valcartier 
was  a  rosy  dream  to  the  nightmare  of  the 
Plain.    If  we  had  had  hardships  in  Can- 


ada they  were  nothing  to  this. 
When  we  went  on  route 
marches,  to  take  one  item,  we 

had   not   the   nice   light  web 
equipment  which  was  issued  later, 
but    we    had    the    heavy    leather 
harness,  the  Oliver  equipment,  or 
as  we  boys  commonly  knew  it,  the 
Oliver    torture.      We    wore    that 
torture  on  parades  and  at  reviews. 
Taking  things  all  in  all,  nothing 
that  was  issued  us  at  that  time 
was  up  to  the  standard  of 
present     day     equipment, 
excepting    our    badges, 
numerals   and  matters   of 
that  sort. 

The  hardships  of  Salis- 
bury are  too  well  known  to 
everyone  now  and  have 
been  too  well  thrashed  out 
and  explained  to  need  re- 
peating. We  went  from 
the  awfulness  of  the  Plain 
to  the  greater  awfulness  of 
France. 

Take  a  look  at  the 
France  of  yesterday  and 
to-day;  the  France  of  1914 
and  1918;  a  France  just 
invaded  and  France  under 

fighting     trim     for     four 
years.     The  Hun  had   it  on  us  at  every 
turn,  though  fortunately  he  did  not  know 
it  then  as  we  do  now  in  looking  back  on 
those  days. 

Take  us  as  samples  of  typical  troops. 
We  had  recruited  with  vague  ideas  of 
why  we  were  at  war  or  why  we  had  en- 
listed. We  had  trained  at  Valcartier  for 
five  weeks.  We  had  been  instructed  by 
officers  who  knew  the  same  amount  of  war 
as  we — and  that  was  nothing.     But  as 


Private  Peat, 
whose  slogan. 
"Two  years  in 
hell  and  back 
with  a  smile," 
has  become 
famous. 


"good  scouts"  those  officers  were  second  to 
none.  In  later  days,  after  experience, 
they  turned  out  second  to  none  as  officers 
and  instructors. 

There  was  little  chance  for  any  one  at 
Salisbury.  Rain !  I  could  well  believe  the 
"oldest  inhabitant"  of  the  nearest  town 
when  he  said  he'd  never  seen  the  like 
before.  Noah  was  the  only  man  who  ever 
saw  anything  approaching  it.  It  rained 
practically  every  day  in  England.      The 
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resultant  mud  and  awfulness  made 
it  impossible  to  train.    We  forgot 
everything  we  had  ever  learned  at 
Valcartier,  excepting  how  to  erect 
tents.     We  had  tents  for  a  large 
part  of  the  time  at  Salisbury.    Not 
once,  but  twice  in  a  night 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  be 
half    smothered    under    a 
flapping  flattened  tent,  kick- 
ing  free   from    an    almost 
inextricable    confusion    of 
legs,  arms,  blankets, 
mud     and     deluging 
water — and  this  not 
on  one  night  alone. 

We  passed  much  of 
our  time  in  building 
railroads  across  the 
Plain    and    later    in 


putting  up  buildings  for  our  own  housing. 
Useful  work,  a  something  very  excellent 
to  know,  but  not  training  for  a  fight  with 
the  most  inhuman  devices  that  monsters 
in  the  shape  of  men  could  conceive. 

yOU  can  see  the  brilliancy  of  the  army 
•*  — the  Canadian  Army — as  it  was  on 
arrival  in  France.  But,  you  say,  "There 
was  your  time  at  the  base— your  intensive 
training,  your  bomb  drill,  gas  drill,  hand 

gTenade  drill ." 

Of  the  base  we  saw  nothing.  Of  inten- 
sive training,  we  never  heard.  Bombs  and 
gas  were  unknown  quantities  to  us  then 
and  for  weeks  after.     We  were  wanted 


"Our  dugouts,"  says  Private  Peat, 
"were  a  joke." 


on  the  front  line,  in  the  front  trenches, 
alongside  the  English,  Scotch,  Welsh  and 
Irish  who  had  been  shot  in  just  as  we 
were,  only  some  months  sooner  than  we 
could  get  across.  Our  intensive  training 
went  on  in  the  foremost  positions.  We 
got  hints  from  the  English  troops  who 
initiated  us,  just  as  they  shared  a  ration 
with  us. 

And  then  consider  that  front  line. 
There  was  hardly  a  place  along  its  total 
length  where  we  had  an  even  break  with 
Fritz,  either  as  to  position  or  anything 
else.  Take  the  question  of  position.  Long 
before  we  got  to  France — and  we  were 
there  good  and  early — Fritz  had  intro- 
duced trench  warfare.  He  had  dug  him- 
self in  and  he  had  chosen  the  best  location. 
Fritz  is  very  wide  awake  to  the  main 
chance.  He  is  a  wily  foe,  and  one  we 
can't  afford  to  under-estimate.  He  had 
taken  up  the  high,  dry  positions,  he  had 
entrenched  on  the  hillsides  and  places 
where  he  overlooked  and  commanded. 
We  were  left  the  low,  swampy  ground. 
It  was  nobody's  fault.  There  was  no 
alternative.  We  had  to  dig  in  or  give  in. 
Literally  we  could  not  dig  in,  for  it  was  a 


mere  shoveling  of  water  and  blood  thick- 
ened to  a  broth  with  earth.     We  had  no 
high  rubber  boots  as  the  boys,  I  am  thank- 
ful, have  to-day.    A  few  of  us  got  knee 
rubbers.    I  never  did  myself,  but  the  boys 
who  had  them  suffered  more  than  we  did 
without.        The    liquid 
went  over  the  knee  and 
into  the  boot.       There 
was  no  means  of  chang- 
ing or  drying,  and  that 
mud    froze    inside    the 
rubber     till     the    boys 
were   crippled   with 
rheumatism,   frost  bite 
and  trench  feet.       We 
fought   in   puttees   and 
boots,  dressed  in  fact  as 
we  would  have  been  on 
parade  ground. 

Our  dugouts  were  a 
joke.  Officers  and  men 
alike  depended  on  the 
uncertain  stability  of  a 
fire  trench  for  rest,  but 
during  our  four  days 
"in"  sleep  and  rest  were 
joys  few  and  far  be- 
tween. 

TAKE  the  hand  gren- 
ades. The  Boche 
used  these  on  us  when 
we  had  never  heard  of 
them.  There  were  no 
Mills'  forthcoming  in 
those  days,  and  we  in- 
vented grenades  of  our 
own.  We  collected  old 
jam  tins  and  con- 
structed bombs  in  the 
trenches.  It  was  ex- 
citing work.  The  Boche 
had  perfected  his  gas. 
We  were  the  main  un- 
lucky recipients  of  that, 
and  we  had  not  even 
respirators  let  alone  gas 
masks  of  rubber  with 
oxygen  reservoirs  at- 
tached— lucky  to  have  mud  and  water 
enough  to  wet  a  handkerchief  or 
muffler  so  that  we  could  throw  it  over 
nose  and  mouth. 

Take  our  artillery.    For  every  shell 
our  men   put   over,   and   they   were 
doing  their  best,  Fritz  could  drop  ten 
on   us,   and   he  dropped   them   with 
calculated   accuracy.     In   the  matter   of 
men,  I  can  only  refer  you  to  official  statis- 
tics.    The  enemy  had  twelve  men  to  our 
one.    We  British  are  fighters,  but  a  twelve 
to  one  handicap  is  as  much  as  any  single 
Britisher  can  carry. 

And  on  top  of  all  these  sufferings,  there 
was  something  worse.  Did  our  civilian 
population  back  home  realize  then  as  now, 
what  war  is?  Boys,  they  did  not.  Some 
were  bewildered,  some  indifferent,  some, 
it  almost  seemed,  hostile.  You  see  we  got 
glimpses  of  home  papers  at  times. 

It  was  nine  months  after  I  had  been 
at  the  front  that  I  got  my  first  parcel 
from  anyone  back  home  in  Canada.  It 
wasn't  that  my  folks  forgot  me.  No,  they 
just  didn't  think  of  it.  They  didn't  grasp 
what  I  was  going  through,  nor  why. 

Take  the  letters  from  "home."  Some 
of  the  boys  actually  feared  to  open  their 
letters.  They  lacked  the  sympathy  of 
realization.  The  folks  wrote  of  them- 
selves and  their  troubles  and  worries  and 
wanted  the  boys  to  sympathize  and  find  a 
solution  and  remedy  for  them.  We  had 
as  much  as  we  could  stand  ourselves  with- 
out the  added  thought  for  those  at  home. 
To-day,  the  trouble  with  the  soldiers  ift 
too  much  sympathy,  too  great  a  petting 
Continued  on  page  104 
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A  Story  of  Submarine  Chasing 
By  W.  Victor  Cook 

Author  of  "Bern  Hassan's    Title    Deeds,"    Anton    of 
the  Alps,"  rtr. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

'OU  see  the  idea?"  said  Donald 
Bruce. 
"Top-hole,"  answered  the 
lieutenant-commander.  He  was  a  very 
young  lieutenant  commander,  and  his  eyes 
sparkled  with  an  almost  boyish  eagerness. 
"It  would  be  a  great  scoop,"  he  said.  "The 
only  thing  that  bothers  me  is  that  we  have 
to  be  so  careful  not  to  tread  on  the  toes 
of  these  confounded  neutrals.  The 
Canaries,  of  course,  are  Spanish  terri- 
tory." 

"The  Spaniards,"  said  Bruce  severely, 
"should  protect  their  neutrality  from 
abuse." 

'I  know.  All  the  same,  if  there  were  to 
be  any  kind  of  a  misfire,  and  this  beastly 
Boche  once  got  his  U-boat  clear  of  this 
e'  of  yours,  Mr.  Bruce,  he  would  send 
in  a  complaint  to  his  embassy  at  Madrid 
and  the  Spanish  Government  would  raise 
Cain.  I  wish  I  knew  what  the  interna- 
tional law  of  the  matter  is.  You  see,  I 
stand  to  get  into  a  deadly  row  if  I'm 
wrong." 

The  Scotsman  nodded  his  appreciation. 
'The  whole  point  of  my  scheme  is,"  he 
patiently  explained,  "that  we  don't  aim  at 
righting  at  all.  We  merely  seek  to  kidnap 
the  whole  caboodle — ship,  men,  and  every- 
thing. Kidnapping  is  only  a  civil  offence, 
which  anybody  is  entitled  to  commit  at  his 
own  risk.  On  the  other  hand,  these  miser- 
able Huns  are  systematically  infringing 
Spanish  neutrality  by  using  this  spot  as 
their  base.  All  we  do  is  to  slip  into  La 
Jaula  before  them,  lie  doggo  till  the  right 
moment,  and  then  corral  the  lot  and  cart 
them  away  to  some  comfortable  intern- 
ment camp.  Why,  they  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  us  for  saving  their  lives!" 

'It  would  be  a  great  scoop,"  the  lieuten- 
ant-commander repeated  dreamily. 

"Nothing  venture,  nothing  win,"  quoted 
Bruce. 

The  young  officer  gazed  thoughtfully  at 
the  two  men  before  him.  Both  of  them — 
the  gray-eyed,  alert  Scot,  and  his  big, 
silent  companion — wore  the  dress  of 
Spanish  peasants.  The  second  man,  a 
swarthly,  raw-boned  Catalan — "the  Little 
Bird,"  Bruce  had  said  he  was  called — was 
much  the  older.  His  hair  was  grizzled, 
and  his  brown  face  was  deeply  lined,  but 
he  looked  to  have  the  strength  of  a  horse. 
An  ugly  customer,  the  lieutenant-com- 
mander reflected,  to  have  against  one  in  a 
scrimmage.  He  had  become  inured  to 
queer  doings  since  he  had  taken  his  first 
submarine  out  of  Spithead  a  couple  of 
years  before,  but  the  proposition  which 
these  two  men  had  come  out  in  a  fishing- 
boat  from  Teneriffe  to  lay  before  him  was 
as  fanciful  an  adventure  as  even  the 
lieutenant-commander  could  have  desired. 
Boyish  as  he  seemed,  however,  he  was  a 
pretty  shrewd  judge  of  character,  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  quickly. 

•  "I'll  do  it,  Mr.  Bruce,"  he  said  quietly. 
"By  gad,  I  wish  I  could  talk  to  your  silent 


friend  here  in  his  own  lingo !  Do  you  say 
you  have  actually  got  those  fifty  Spanish 
peasant  suits  in  your  boat  right  here?" 

"Right  here,  sir,"  said  Bruce. 

"Well,  that's  that,"  said  the  lieutenant- 
commander.  He  got  out  a  box  of  cigar- 
ettes and  passed  it.  "Before  we  tranship 
them,  if  you  won't  think  it  impertinent,  I 
should  just  like  to  hear  the  beginnings  of 
this  business.  Of  course  it  stands  to 
reason  that  a  Scottish  gentleman  and  a 
picturesque  Spanish  smuggler — I  think 
you  said  that  is  your  friend's  profession 
when  he  is  at  home — don't  go  into  partner- 
ship to  do  in  a  German  submarine  just  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  Just  for  the 
sake  of  the  yarn,  I  should-  be  awfully 
obliged  if  you  could  tell  me  the  whole  thing 
06  ovo,  as  we  used  to  say  at  school." 


The  young  offi- 
cer  gazed 
thoughtfully  at 
the  two  men. 


THE  Scot  slowly  inhaled  a  mouthful 
of  cigarette  smoke  and  slowly  blew  it 
out  again  before  replying.  "There's  not 
much  of  a  yarn  in  that,  lieutenant,  though 
it  is  true  Pajarillo  here  and  I  have  had 
some  adventures  together.  Pajarillo 
means  'Little  Bird,'  you  know.  I  don't 
remember  whether  I  mentioned  that  the 
Little  Bird  had  a  brother  who  was  blown 
up  in  a  ship  which  was  torpedoed  off 
Marseilles.  That  was  really  the  first  start 
of  it— the  ovum,  if  I  may  put  it  so.  He 
took  up  the  vendetta  against  all  Germans 
from  that  day  forth.  And  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  fall  in  with  him.  Perhaps 
you  have  heard  of  my  firm — M'llroy, 
M'llroy,  and  M'Allister,  the  wine  people, 
a  good  old  firm,  with  branches  at  most  of 
the   Spanish    wine    ports.      Allow    me." 
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Bruce  produced  a  business  card.  "If  ever 
you  are  wanting  anything  in  our  line,  I 
think  we  could  give  you  satisfaction,"  he 
said  with  a  smile.  "Well,  I  am  of  military 
age,  as  you  see,  and  of  course  I  was  for 
joining  up  when  this  scrap  began ;  but  my 
people  would  not  hear  of  it— said  I  could 
do  more  useful  work  where  I  was.  You 
see,  I  know  a  good  deal  about  the  coast 
traffic,  regular  and  irregular,  around 
Spain,  and  my  people  considered  I  might 
get  in  touch  with  information  from  time 
to  time  which  would  be  of  use  to  your 
service  in  running  these  sea-wolves  to 
earth,  or  at  least  in  stopping  their  sup- 
plies. To  make  a  long  story  short,  they 
were  good  enough  to  give  me  pretty  well 
carte-blanche  in  the  matter,  and  I  hap- 
pened to  tumble  across  El  Pajarillo  here. 
Thanks  to  my  firm,  I  was  enabled  to  stim- 
ulate his  natural  sentiments  of  hostility 
to  his  brother's  murderers  with  a  fairly 
substantial  financial  inducement — if  you 
take  me?" 

"I    take    you,    Mr.    Bruce,"    said-  -  the 
lieutenant-commander  with  a  grin. 

"Well,  that  was  the  beginning  of  our 
adventures  together,  and  this  is  one  of 
them.    We  had  a  pretty  good  run  in  the 
Mediterranean,  but  things  began  to  get 
rather  hot  for  us  there.    The  Little  Bird 
fancied    he    was    getting    too    unpopular 
among  the  Boche  U-boat  commanders,  and 
we  heard  there  was  a  chance  of  doing 
some  useful  business  around  the  Canaries. 
So  for  the  sake  of  my  friend's  health  we 
came  south  the  other  day  with   an  old 
schooner,  the  Marta ;  she's  lying  in  Santa 
Cruz  just  now.    We  had  a  bit  of  trouble 
on  the  way;  but  that  is  another  story.    A 
couple  of  days  after  we  landed,  the  Little 
Bird  ran  up  against  an  old  acquaintance 
of  his  in  a  cafe.    The  old  acquaintance  had 
had  to  clear  out  of  Spain  some  years  ago 
owing  to  a  difference  with  the  Customs  on 
the  tariff   question;    and   after    drifting 
about  Cuba  for  a  few  years,  he  had  settled 
down    here    in    the    Canaries,    where,    I 
gather,  he  is  doing  pretty  well.    Of  course, 
like  everybody  else,  they  talked  about  the 
submarine  campaign.     The  Little  Bird's 
friend  wasn't  very  pleased  with  the  Huns, 
it  seems,  because  he  has  a  biggish  interest 
in  the  banana  trade,  which  is  all  anyhow 
on  account  of  the  pirates;   but,  on   the 
other  hand,  he   mentioned   that  he  was 
making  up  his  losses  to  some  extent  by 
helping  to  supply  the  brutes  with  neces- 
saries at  one  of  their  rendezvous.    Well, 
the  Little  Bird  is  pretty  slim — don't  let 
him  think  I  am  talking  about  him — and 
after  they  had  had  a  few  drinks  together, 
he  seems  to  have  got  his  old  friend  to  take 
him  on  as  a  kind  of  agent  to  convey  the 
stuff  to  this  place  which  they  call  the 
Cage — La  Jaula  in  the  Spanish.    You  see, 
the      Government      regulations       about 
neutrality  make  it  a  difficult  thing  to  deal 
in  that  sort  of  trade,  and  the  Cage  is  a 
nasty  place  to  get  at,  and  the  Little  Bird 
had   a  pretty  good   record  as  a   daring 
smuggler  at  home  in  the  old  days;  so  I 
suppose    his    acquaintance    thought    he 
would  be  a  handy  kind  of  man  for  the  job. 
Anyway,  he  took  him  on,  and  Pajarillo 
got  through  with  a  big  consignment  of 
stuff  in  Al  style,  and  his  friend  was  de- 
lighted.    The  Little  Bird  did  not  forget 
his  vendetta,  however,  and  had  a  good 
look  round  while  he  was  there,  and  a  few 
days  later  he  took  me  up  with  him  alone 
on  the  qt.,  and  we  made  a  further  and 
more  detailed  inspection  of  the  locus  in 
quo,    as    the    lawyers    say.      And    now 
Pajarillo's  friend  has  booked  him  to  take 
charge  of  the  next  lot  of  mules  going  up 
with  the  stuff  on  Sunday  night  for  loading 
into  the  U-boat  on  the  Monday.    He  will 
take  his   own   crowd   with   him — half-a- 


dozen  fellows  from  the  Marta  who  can 
be  relied  on  to  obey  orders.  They  will 
deal  with  the  two  men  in  charge  of  the 
store  and  the  tackle  on  the  cliff -top.  The 
rest  we  do  for  ourselves." 

"Won't  it  be  just  a  wee  bit  rough  on 
your  friend's  pal  in  Santa  Cruz?"  asked 
the  lieutenant-commander,  with  a  true 
British  sense  of  fair-play. 

The  Scot  smiled.  "M'llroy,  M'llroy, 
and  M'Allister  will  see  that  the  gentle- 
man is  not  out  of  pocket  on  the  transac- 
tion," he  said. 

"Top-hole !"  exclaimed  the  young  officer. 
He  patted  the  great  Catalan  on  the 
shoulder.  "Mr.  Bruce,  tell  him  he's  a 
brick,"  he  requested. 

Bruce  interpreted,  and  the  brown,  lined 
face  relaxed  into  a  grave  smile.  He  re- 
moved his  cigarette  with  his  left  hand  and 
held  out  his  right.    "Camarada!"  he  said. 

"True  for  you,  old  son!"  replied  the 
lieutenant-commander.  "We'll  give  'em 
Kamerad,  if  we  have  any  luck.  Now,  let's 
get  those  fancy-dresses  of  yours  aboard, 
Mr.  Bruce,  and  then  your  friend  can  go 
back  with  his  boat  and  carry  on.  You  are 
sure  you  can  point  me  out  the  way  into 
this  Cage  place  from  the  sea?" 

"I  took  my  bearings  very  carefully 
when  I  was  there,"  answered  the  Scot; 
"and  though  I  have  never  had  the  honor 
of  piloting  a  submarine  before,  I  have 
knocked  about  a  good  deal  with  ships  of 
one  sort  or  another.  I  think  I  can  promise 
you." 

A  COUPLE  of  afternoons  later  Donald 
•**  Bruce  was  enjoying  the  novel,  and  to 
him  weird,  experience  of  standing  with 
lieutenant-commander  at  the  periscope  of 
the  submarine  as  it  pursued  its  way  be- 
neath the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  along  the 
rock-bound  coast  of  Teneriffe.  The  sen- 
sation reminded  him  of  a  long-ago  day  in 
his  childhood,  when,  with  a  crowd  of  sum- 
mer visitors,  he  had  walked  round  the 
table  of  a  camera-obscura  on  a  seaside 
pier  at  home,  watching  from  the  darkness 
of  the  tiny  room  the  crowd  of  trippers  and 
the  bathing-machines  on  the  distant  beach. 
Only  the  camera-obscura  did  not  sway 
up  and  down  with  the  rather  sickly 
alternations  which  the  Atlantic  Ocean  im- 
parted to  the  submarine  ship.  He  wiped 
the  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  and 
wished  the  trip  was  over. 

"There's  La  Jaula!"  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed. 

The  shore,  perhaps  two  miles  to  star- 
board of  them,  was  a  line  of  high  cliff, 
parched  and  gray-brown  in  the  hot  sun. 
At  a  point  which  they  were  nearing  there 
was  a  black  slit  in  the  line  of  sunlit  cliff, 
where  some  ancient  cataclysm  of  this  vol- 
canic land  had  rent  the  rocky  mass.  The 
slit  went  only  part  way  up  the  cliff,  and 
seen  from  this  distance  and  point  of  view 
had  the  appearance  of  a  mere  triangular 
crack  in  the  face  of  the  rock  wall — a 
crack  perhaps  ten  feet  wide  at  its  base, 
and  extending  some  fifty  feet  up  the  cliff 
side. 

"Man  alive!"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant- 
commander,  "you  don't  suppose  I  am  go- 
ing to  put  my  ship  at  that  crack!  The 
camel  that  got  through  the  needle's  eye 
had  a  cushy  job  compared  with  that! 
What!" 

"Wait  and  see,"  Bruce  answered.  "The 
tide  is  high  at  present.  When  the  tide  is 
low,  even  the  few  feet  fall  that  the  ocean 
tides  give  you  here  will  show  you  all  the 
difference.  You  will  see  that  the  opening 
broadens  very  much  at  the  base.  You  will 
then  be  able  to  run  right  up  to  the  cliff, 
dive  as  you  enter  the  cleft,  run  along 
under  water  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so  at 
a  depth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet,  and 


then  poke  your  periscope  up  again.  You 
will  find  yourself  in  the  Cage." 

"I  say,  Bruce,"  said  the  young  officer 
gravely,  "you  know  what  would  happen  if 
this  little  ship  of  mine  hit  those  rocks  in 
the  tunnel?" 

Bruce  nodded.  "I  know.  But  you  won't 
hit  them.  If  it  were  a  man  swimming,  he 
could  swim  right  in  without  diving." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"Because  I  have  done  it,  sir,"  said 
Bruce.  "The  Little  Bird  and  I  swam  it 
together,  and  tested  the  depth  by  diving." 

The  officer  stared  at  him.  "The  devil 
you  did!"  he  exclaimed.  "Well,  you're  a 
cool  hand,  anyway.  All  the  same,  it's  a 
deuced  rum  place." 

"Inside,"  the  Scot  continued,  "it  is  a 
great  irregular  crater — acres  of  still,  dark 
water,  with  precipices  dropping  down  to  it 
as  steep  as  the  sides  of  a  house,  on  every 
quarter  but  one,  and  there  is  our  ravine. 
My  theory  is  that  in  one  of  the  prehistoric 
eruptions  of  these  islands  there  actually 
was  a  crater,  which  burst  open  here  partly 
under  water,  and  that  the  sea-water,  get- 
ting down  to  the  underground  fires,  went 
off  in  steam  and  blew  crevices  like  this  on 
all  sides.    However,  I'm  no  geologist." 

"No,"  the  lieutenant-commander  agreed. 
"But  for  a  wine-merchant's  clerk,  old  son, 
you  have  some  pretty  serviceable  gifts.  I 
think  we'll  lay  off  here  till  sundown,  and 
then  butt  in  and  try  our  luck  in  the  Cage." 

A  T  dusk,  when  the  submarine,  all  but 
•**•  her  periscope  submerged,  again  ap- 
proached the  cliff,  there  was  a  noticeable 
change.  The  narrow  slit  had  broadened 
out  at  the  base  till  it  resembled  the  mouth 
of  a  vast  culvert  debouching  into  the  sea. 
On  the  water-level  it  was  nearly  a  hun- 
dred yards  across.  Inside  it  was  black  as 
the  pit. 

"By  gum!"  said  the  lieutenant-com- 
mander as  he  stood  at  his  eye-piece,  "it's 
a  shuddery  place,  Mr.  Bruce!  I  bet  that 
Boche  skipper's  heart  was  in  his  sea- 
boots  the  first  time  he  went  in  there!  I 
know  mine  is.  Well,  we're  in  for  it  now. 
Here  goes!" 

He  gave  the  order  to  submerge  still 
deeper,  and  had  any  man  been  there  to 
witness,  he  would  have  seen  the  periscope 
disappear  in  the  swirling  water  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliff.  Sunk  deep  under,  the  lieuten- 
ant-commander stood  in  the  body  of  his 
little  craft,  and  by  the  light  of  the  electric 
lamps  watched  the  second  hand  of  his 
chronometer,  with  a  tense,  pale  face.  At 
last  his  hand  moved  to  a  lever.  The 
vessel's  way  was  checked.  She  rose  a 
little,  and  presently  at  the  eye-piece  of  the 
periscope  a  dim,  uncertain  picture  showed 
itself. 

Bruce  heaved  an  involuntary  sigh  of 
relief.  "You  must  come  to  the  surface 
now,"  said  he.  "If  the  Little  Bird  has 
done  his  part  we  have  no  observers  to 
fear."  A  couple  of  minutes  later  they 
emerged  from  the  conning-tower  on  to  the 
wet  fleck,  and  looked  about  them. 

THE  submarine  was  afloat  in  the  midst 
of  a  deep,  gloomy  lake,  ringed  round 
with  beetling  cliffs,  in  whose  cracked  and 
riven  sides  cavernous  black  openings 
showed  here  and  there — mysterious  wit- 
nesses to  the  terrific  force  of  that  long-ago 
explosion  which  had  rent  the  island  shore. 
Only  at  one  point  in  the  irregular  circuit 
of  the  dark  lake  was  there  a  tiny  strip  of 
beach,  formed  of  broken  volcanic  frag- 
ments. This  beach  was  steep-to,  the  water 
deepening  immediately;  but  against  the 
rocky  wall  behind  the  beach  was  a  simple 
arrangement  of  tackle,  by  means  of  which* 
a  gangway  could  be  raised  or  lowered,  to 
extend  a  few  feet  out  over  the  water.    At 
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ie  present  moment  this  gangway  was 
3wn,  and  in  the  dim  light,  standing  at  the 
id  of  it  with  a  hand  on  one  of  the  guide- 
>pes,  was  the  tall  figure  of  El  Pajarillo, 
noking  a  cigarette  with  philosophic  calm. 

The  lieutenant-commander  rubbed  his 
inds  with  satisfaction.  "Mr.  Bruce,  that 
irtner  of  yours  is  a  daisy.  I  take  off  my 
)t  to  him,"  he  said. 

The  Scot  glanced  up  the  face  of  the  cliff 
>ove  the  gangway  tackle.     "Yes,  it's  all 

ght,"  said  he:  "there's  the  signal — the 


Spanish  flag  hung  out  instead  of  the 
Hun." 

Three  hundred  feet  up  the  dark  rock,  a 
bit  of  bunting,  striped  with  the  yellow  and 
red,  hung  against  the  fading  daylight. 

"The  store-hut  is  just  there,"  said 
Bruce,  "and  there  is  a  tackle  at  the  top, 
to  lower  the  stuff  by.  It  doesn't  look  far, 
but  it's  the  better  part  of  half  a  mile  to 
get  there.  I  will  show  you  where  to  take 
your  ship  so  that  she  won't  be  seen,  and 
then  we  will  come  back  and  get  to  work." 


a  moment  his  power 
ful  arms  were  fast  about 
the  astonished  Hun  .  .  . 
"Hande  hoch ! "  cried 
petty  officer. 


THE  submarine  went  ahead  slowly  to-, 
wards  the  landward  borders  of  the. 
Cage,  passing  round  an  angle  of  rock 
which  completely  hid  her  from  the  en- 
trance and  the  landing-stage.  She  came 
to  one  of  the  fissures  in  the  cliff  side,  large 
enough  to  take  her  in  complete  conceal- 
ment even  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"How  will  this  do?"  Bruce  asked. 

"Top-hole!"  answered  the  officer.  "I'll 
send  my  second  round  here  with  her  when 
we  have  gone  ashore.    Now  for  the  beach, 
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and  those  fancy- 
dress  costumes  of 
yours!" 

With  twenty  men 
of  the  submarine's 
crew,  garbed  like 
themselves  as  Span- 
ish peasants,  and 
wearing  the  silent 
alpargatas,  or  rope 
andals,  on  their  feet, 
they  landed.  El  Pa- 
jarillo  saluted  grave- 
ly as  they  came  up 
the  gangway. 
"All  is  secure  above, 
Senor  Bruce,"  he  re- 
peated. "I  delivered 
my    stores   into    the 


M 
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The  officer  and 

E 1        Pajarillo 

leading,     they 

mounted   the 

path. 


hut,  and  sent  away  all  those  with  me  who 
were  not  members  of  the  Marta's  crew. 
Then  we  surprised  the  German  agent  and 
the  two  men  with  him.  I  have  put  them  in 
a  safe  place  under  guard.  The  German 
submarine  will  come  in  on  to-morrow 
morning's  ebb.  We  have  plenty  of  time 
to  get  ready.  You  have  the  gear  ready  for 
loosening  the  bridge?" 

"We  have  everything,  Little  Bird," 
Bruce  answered.  "And  if  everything 
goes  as  it  should,  I  shall  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  advising  my  firm  to  add  50  per 
cent,  to  -<'our  fee  for  this  adventure." 

The  old  smuggler  bowed  with  a  regal 
air.  "I  shall  do  my  best  to  deserve  your 
consideration,  senor." 

LED  by  Bruce  and  the  Spaniard,  the 
party  made  their  way  up  a  steep  wind- 
ing track,  which  rose  gradually,  with 
varying  gradient,  towards  the  cliff-top. 
They  walked  in  single  file,  for  the  track, 
though  bordered  in  places  with  thick  sub- 
tropical shrubs,  admitted  of  no  more. 
Again  and  again  it  curved  so  sharply  on 
itself  round  an  angle  of  rock  that  an  un- 


guided  stranger  in  the  swiftlv  gathering 
darkness  must  inevitably  have  walked 
over  the  edge  of  the  precipice  which  fell 
away  on  the  outer  side.  The  sailors, 
habituated  to  the  confined  space  of  the 
submarine,  breathed  heavily  as  they 
breasted  the  steep  ascent 

When  they  had  covered  something  over 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  sharp  zig- 
zags of  the  cliff-path,  they  came  to  a  point 
where  the  narrow  track,  clinging  to  the 
side  of  the  cliff,  made  a  series  of  angles 
like  an  irregular  letter  M.  At  the  central 
point  of  the  M  a  narrow  bridge,  formed 
of  a  couple  of  planks  laid  together  and 
secured  by  a  rope  to  uprights  on  either 
side,  spanned  a  cavernous  crack  of  some 
seven  feet  wide,  which  dropped  sheer  for 
fifty  or  sixty  feet.  Here  Bruce  halted,  and 
turned  to  the  lieutenant-commander,  who 
walked  immediately  in  his  rear. 

"This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  scheme," 
said  he.  "As  soon  as  Mr.  Hun  arrives  in 
the  morning,  he  will  send  up  his  working- 
party  of  a  dozen  to  twenty  men  to  load 
up  the  stuff  from  the  hut.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  skipper  will  go  with  them  him- 
self to  superintend  proceedings.  There  is 
just  about  enough  room  in  these  shrubs  to 
hide  a  couple  of  your  most  reliable  men. 
As  soon  as  the  Boche  party  have  crossed 
the  bridge  and  got  out  of  sight,  those  men 
must  pitch  that  bridge  down  into  the 
canon.  Then  the  Little  Bird,  who  is 
known  to  the  Huns  from  having  been  here 
before  with  a  consignment  of  stuff,  will 
go  down  to  the  German  boat,  say  there  has 
been  an  accident  to  the  bridge,  and  tell 
them  to  send  up  every  man  they  can  spare 
with  fresh  planks  to  make  a  new  one. 
That  will  pretty  well  clear  out  their  ship. 
As  soon  as  the  second  party  have  got  well 
away,  your  fellows  ambushed  in  the  rocks 
by  the  landing-stage  will  sound  a  bugle, 
and  rush  the  U-boat.  At  the  same  signal 
your  ship  will  sail  round  the  bend  and  show 
the  Germans  the  game  is  up.  If  the  second 
German  party  attempt  to  return  down 
the  path,  they  will  be  held  up  there  by  the 
half-dozen  fellows  you  will  have  hidden 
for  the  purpose.  And,  as  you  see,  on  a 
path  like  this  a  couple  of  men  with  rifles 
could  hold  up  any  number.  As  for  the 
first  lot  we  shall  look  after  them  up 
above.  You  see,  they  won't  be  able  to 
recross  the  gap  with  the  bridge  gone. 
There  is  a  very  steep  bit  just  at  the  top 
as  you  come  out  to  the  store-hut.  With  a 
few  men  up  there  we  shall  be  able  to  truss 
them  up  one  after  the  other  as  they  climb 


to  the  level,  and  we  shall  have  half  of 
them  captured  before  they  know  there  is 
anything  amiss.  They  will  have  to  come 
up  sooner  or  later,  and  we  can  afford  to 
wait  for  them  if  necessary.  The  great 
thing  is  to  keep  our  men  well  hidden  till 
the  right  moment.  If  we  do  that,  we  ought 
to  bag  the  whole  hornet's  nest  without  so 
much  as  a  sting." 

"They  might  shoot  your  friend,  the 
Little  Bird,"  observed  the  lieutenant-com- 
mander. 

"They  might;  but  I  don't  think  they 
will,"  said  Bruce.  "Pajarillo  is  pretty 
well  used  to  looking  after  himself,  and  he 
knows  what  he  is  up  against." 

"We'll  see  it  through,  anyhow,"  said  the 
other.  "If  these  Canary  folk  can't  protect 
their  own  neutrality,  we  must  help  them." 
It  was  now  a  darkish  night,  with  only  a 
crescent  of  moon  showing.  El  Pajarillo, 
however,  had  already  gone  carefully  over 
the  ground,  and  with  the  aid  of  flash- 
torches  the  lieutenant-commander  placed 
his  men  in  the  several  ambushes  selected. 
He  himself  decided  to  lead  the  beach-party 
to  the  attack  of  the  U-boat. 

A  couple  of  hours  before  daybreak  a 
rehearsal  of  the  programme  was  per- 
formed by  all  hands,  the  Germans  being 
personated  by  the  remaining  members  of 
the  submarine's  crew.  It  went  off  without 
a  hitch.  An  hour  later  the  lieutenant- 
commander  with  Bruce  made  a  final  tour 
of  inspection  to  see  that  all  were  in  their 
places.  The  submarine  was  sent  away  to 
her  hiding-place,  and  then,  while  the  tropi- 
cal day  grew  quickly  out  of  the  sea,  the 
gray-black  cliffs  of  the  Cage  waited  in 
silence,  with  no  sign  of  the  watching  eyes 
and  listening  ears  which  peopled  their 
grim  solitudes.  Over  the  oil-still  green 
water  in  the  Cage  itself  the  German  flag 
ence  more  hung  limply  from  the  store- 
shed  on  the  height,  to  allay  suspicion. 
There  was  nothing  to  disturb  the  confi- 
dence of  the  most  cautious  U-boat  skipper 
who  ever  sneaked  into  a  secret  lair. 

HARK!  Just  as  the  shining  of  the 
upper  sky  bore  witness  to  the  coming 
of  the  sun,  the  rocky  walls  of  the  Cage 
sent  up  a  warning  sound — the  swishing, 
slapping  noise  caused  by  the  wash  of  a 
large  vessel.  The  Little  Bird,  who  was 
posted  at  a  spot  whence  he  could  just  see 
the  landing-stage — which  he  had  placed  in 
position — saw  from  his  hiding-nlace  the 
long  gray  bulk  of  the  U-boat  glide  up  to 
the  stage  and  stop.  An  officer  on  deck 
stepped  on  to  the  gangway  and  looked 
about  him,  as  if  expecting  some  one  to 
greet  him.  Seeing  no  one,  he  glanced  up- 
ward to  where  the  German  flag  hung 
immediately  overhead.  The  sight  appar- 
ently reassured  him,  for  he  gave  an  order, 
and  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  where 
they  were  clustered,  the  U-boat's  crew 
followed  him  ashore,  each  man  carrying 
a  rifle.  El  Pajarillo  counted  a  score  of 
men  who  landed.  Led  by  the  officer,  they 
began  the  ascent  of  the  winding  path. 
They  passed  him  safely,  and  a  little  later 
he  heard  the  crash  of  the  plank  bridge 
falling  into  the  chasm,  and  a  confused 
shouting  which  followed. 

In  accordance  with  his  instructions,  the 
Little  Bird  promply  left  the  shelter  of  his 
bu»h  and  hastened  down  the  path  to  the 
landing-stage.  The  sound  of  the  crash 
and  the  shouting  had  reached  those  left  on 
board  the  U-boat,  and  the  Little  Birds 
brown,  lined  face  assumed  an  expression 
of  great  concern  as  he  approached.  A 
junior  officer,  pistol  in  hand,  awaited  him 
at  the  end  of  the  gangway.  "Gott  in 
Continued  on  page  75 


Better  Business  Than  Usual 


THE  general 
manager  star- 
ed moodily   at 
the    "special"    that    lay 
folded  over  on  his  desk 
with    little    else   but    the 
heavy     red     headlines 
showing.   He  looked  wor- 
ried, uncertain  and  even 
afraid 

"Take  a  letter  to  Raw- 
lins," he  said,  finally,  to  his  sec- 
retary; and  there  was  none  of 
the  usual  snap  and  decision  in 
his  tones.  "Or,  no,  you  write  it 
yourself.  Tell  him  we're  can- 
celling that  last  steel  order.  We 
may  be  forced  to  close  up  any 
day  with  war  starting.  Per- 
haps you  had  better  wire  him. 
Make  it  definite,  mind." 

After  a  moment's  thought,  he 
went  on:  "Tell  Mr.  Hawkes  to  see  me 
some  time  this  afternoon  to  discuss  what 
we  can  do  about  keeping  the  factory  run- 
ning. Write  to  Seeley  &  Co.  and  call  off 
that  deal  for  painting  the  offices.  Then 
get  the  XYZ  Advertising  Agency  on  long 
distance  and  tell  them  to  cancel  every 
single  advertising  order  they've  placed 
for  us.  Make  that  flat.  This  is  war  and 
the  Lord  only  knows  what  we're  going 
to  be  up  against!  We've  got  to  pull  in, 
conserve,  save.  I  must  get  that  idea  all 
through  this  organization.  Perhaps  we 
won't  have  any  organization  before  long. 
If,"  he  added,  fiercely,  "any  of  those  weak- 
kneed  jobbers  go  and  cancel  the  orders 
they've  placed  with  us,  we'll  go  out  of 
business  fast  enough !" 

A  month  ago  the  general  manager 
sat  at  his  desk  with  two  telephones 
in  front  of  him  and  barked  orders  at  a 
battery  of  stenographers: 

"Acknowledge  this  from  Acme  Whole- 
sale Co.  Can't  fill  any  more  orders. 
We'll  be  lucky  if  we  get  around  to  those 
already  placed.  And  write  to  Rawlins 
and  put  it  up  to  him  plump  and  plain 
that  if  he  doesn't  rush  along  that  car- 
load he  promised  we'll  pull  our  business 
away  from  him — after  the  war.  We've 
simply  got  to  have  that  steel  or  we  won't 
be  able  to  fill  those  shell  orders  let  alone 
get  around  to  anything  else.  Tell  him 
that.  And  now  tell  Hawkes  to  come  in 
and  we'll  go  into  that  matter  of  having 
the  whole  factory  go  on  overtime.  I 
don't  care  what  they  say— it's  got  to 
be  done." 

PROM  August  4,  1914,  to  June  21,  1918, 
f  (when  this  is  written)  is  a  long 
jump.  The  four  years  that  intervene 
have  been  the  most  trying,  crucial,  spec- 
tacular and  profitable  years  in  the  history 
of  Canadian  industry.  They  have  demon- 
strated many  things.  They  prove  that 
we  have  a  reserve  strength  that  can  be 
depended  upon  in  an  emergency  and  that 
our  business  men  are  resourceful.  That 
last  has  been  very  apparent.  Business 
has  "stood  up"  well.  Every  strange  turn 
and  unexpected  handicap  has  been  faced 
and  met. 

Take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  four 
years!  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  1,  1914,  the  total  trade  of  Canada, 
imports  for  consumption  and  exports  of 
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Canadian  produce,  was  $1,050,045,583. 
For  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  1,  1918, 
the  total  trade  was  $2,502,579,635.  The 
increase  during  the  same  period  in  ex- 
ports alone  was  256  per  cent. !  This  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  face  of  a  severe 
labor  shortage  and  a  still  more  serious 
shortage  of  raw  materials. 

The  wealth  of  the  country  has  in- 
creased enormously  in  that  time.  In  1914 
the  savings  deposits  in  Canadian  banks 
totalled  $663,679,223  or  $86  per  head.  In 
1918  the  savings  have  swollen  to  $933,- 
644,688  or  $120  per  head.  This  accession 
of  wealth  has  been  accomplished  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $760,000,000  that  the  people 
have  loaned  to  the  Government  for  war 
purposes. 

The  four  years  of  the  war  have  been 
remarkable  years  in  the  business  history 
of  Canada.  They  have  witnessed  the 
smashing  of  precedents  and  the  setting 
up  of  wonderful  new  records.  Business 
has  been  remade  on  the  anvil  of  war 
necessity. 

HpHE  story  starts  with  days  that  were 
•*•  dark  indeed.  If  there  was  any  silver 
lining  to  the  war  clouds  it  required  a 
superhuman  share  of  optimism  to  see  it. 
War  came  so  unexpectedly  that  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Canada  were  absolutely 
dumbfounded.  It  was  a  situation  they  had 
never  faced  before.  The  possibilities 
were  so  grim  and  unlimited  that  the  im- 
pulse of  business  generally  was  to  "crawl 
into  its  shell."  Orders  were  cancelled 
wholesale,  advertising  was  withdrawn, 
deals  of  all  descriptions  were  broken  off. 
Looking  back  to  those  first  awful  days 
of  the  war,  business  men  are  inclined  to- 
day to  wonder  why  they  were  so  panicky 
and  to  underestimate  the  real  gravity  of 
the  situation. 

It  is  to  be  wondered  at,  however,  that 
we  came  through  as  well  as  we  did.  Can- 
ada had  just  experienced  two  years  of 
hard  times.  Business  had  been  very  flat. 
The  Western  real  estate  boom  had  burst 
wide  open.  The  war  came,  literally,  as 
the  last  straw.  Many  factories  closed 
down,  moratorium  was  declared  in  some 
provinces,  unemployment  became  a  grave 
problem.  The  report  of  business  failures 
came  thick  and  fast.  During  the  fall  of 
1914  and  the  succeeding  winter  the  crisis 
was   very   grave   indeed.       The     slogan 


"Business  as  usual" 
had  been  seized  upon 
and  it  was  used  en- 
thusiastically by  the 
newspapers  and  public 
speakers.  But  business 
was  not  as  usual.  Busi- 
ness was  bad. 

In  the  spring  of  1915 
the  turn  came.  War  or- 
ders were  beginning  to 
come  through  and  manufacturers 
perceived  for  the  first  time  the 
prospect  of  prosperity  arising 
directly  out  of  war  conditions. 
Machines  that  had  been  idle  all 
winter  were  altered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shell  making  or  were  re- 
placed by  new.  The  rush  of  en- 
listments had  solved  the  labor 
problem. 

Orders  for  all  variety  of  goods 
began  to  arrive  from  across  the  seas. 
Equipment  was  needed,  food  was  needed, 
everything,  in  fact,  that  we  could  produce 
and  ship  was  sure  of  a  ready  market. 

JN  1915,  therefore,  began  a  period  of 
great  prosperity.  Not  only  was  busi- 
ness good  but  there  were  no  disturbing 
elements  such  as  developed  later.  Ma- 
terials were  not  scarce — not  as  we  under- 
stand the  term  now — and  the  labor  prob- 
lem was  not  in  any  sense  acute.  Our 
exports  that  year  increased  by  over  two 
hundred  million  dollars  and  for  the  first 
time  our  balance  of  trade  was  righted. 
To  put  a  fitting  climax  on  this  period  of 
rejuvenation,  Mother  Ceres  opened  her 
bountiful  arms  to  their  widest  and  Canada 
had  the  greatest  crop  of  her  history. 

From  that  time  on  there  has  been  no 
slackening  of  industrial  activity.  Diffi- 
cult conditions  have  arisen.  Materials 
have  been  getting  shorter  all  the  time 
and  the  prospect  of  an  absolute  end  is 
faced  to-day  in  some  lines.  Metals  are 
particularly  scarce.  The  labor  problem 
has  grown  steadily  worse  as  the  drain  of 
enlistments  has  continued.  But  through 
it  all,  industry  has  marched  on  to  ever 
larger  achievements  of  production  and 
an  all-prevailing  prosperity  has  marched 
in   its  wake. 

During  four  years  prices  have  more  than 
doubled  in  most  lines;  in  some  cases  they 
have  doubled  several  times  over.  The 
cost  of  living  has  pyramided  in  a  giddy 
spiral.  This  condition  is  inevitable,  of 
course,  and  has  contributed  to  the  general 
prosperity,  making  increases  in  wages 
possible — and  necessary.  Space  does  not 
permit  of  a  survey  of  the  advance  in- 
prices  but  the  figures  are  truly  astonish- 
ing. The  upward  trend  has  made  the 
farmer  a  veritable  plutocrat. 

Our  war  prosperity  has  been  so  general 
that  practically  all  branches  of  busi- 
ness have  benefited.  With  the  few  ex- 
ceptions there  have  been  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances. The  best  method  of  secur- 
ing an  estimate  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished during  the  four  years  is  to  con- 
sider each  branch  of  industry  in  turn. 

Agriculture  is  the  basic  industry;  and 
the  scroll  of  history  writes  one  fact  large, 
that  agriculture  flourishes  when  men  go 
to  war.  The  Canadian  farmer  has  had 
to  work  harder  than  ever  before  but  his 
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reward  has  come  back  to  him  in  the  shape 
of  a  vastly  increased  earning  power.  The 
farmer  makes  to-day  at  least  twice  as 
much  as  he  did  back  in  1914.  In  the  West 
where  that  ideal  combination  has  been 
achieved — big  yields  on  high  markets — 
the  rancher  is  quite  literally  rolling  in 
money.  Mortgages  have  been  paid  off, 
expensive  farm  machinery  invested  in, 
automobiles  purchased.  Cases  are  known 
where  the  yield  of  one  season  has  sufficed 
to  clear  off  a  steep  mortgage. 

It  is  significant  that  Canada's  yield 
per  capita  of  food  materials  produced 
from  the  land  has  become  the  highest  in 
the  world.  A  table  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
gives  the  following  percentages: — 

Canada    100 

Argentina    80 

United   States    64 

Australia     35 

German    Empire    30 

Austria-Hungary     29 

France  25 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 8 

TN  approaching  the  subject  of  manufac- 
■*■  turing  those  who  look  at  the  figures 
alone  are  apt  to  be  carried  away  with 
extravagant  dreams.  It  is  true  that  the 
four  years  have  witnessed  a  most  gigan- 
tic increase  in  exports — in  fact,  from 
$431,588,439  in  1913-14  to  $1,540,027,788 
in  1917-18.  It  must  be  considered,  how- 
ever, that  a  large  part  of  this  is  in 
munitions  and,  when  the  peace  pact  is 
signed  this  industry  will  be  summarily 
lopped  off.  It  is  not  possible  for  Can- 
adian manufacturers  to  maintain  their 
present  stride  right  on  into  the  piping, 
and  perhaps  less  prosperous,  times  of 
peace  and  we  must  expect  some  diminu- 
tion of  the  figures.  It  is  an  amazing 
thing,  however,  that  the  manufacturers 
in  the  face  of  all  the  handicaps  have 
been  able  to  rise  to  the  situation  on  such 
a  scale. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  go  into  figures 
to  show  how  and  why  this  great  in- 
crease has  been  effected.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  it  has  been  done  and  that 
not  only  have  manufacturers  made 
money,  but  their  employees  have  also. 
Paying  wages  as  high  as  $60.00  a  week 
for  purely  mechanical  work  has  been 
a  phenomenon  of  our  period  of  war 
prosperity.  It  has,  in  fact,  become 
almost  a  commonplace.  As  the  old 
song  says,  "War  is  a  bountiful 
jade."  War  costs  us  dear  in  the 
wasted  blood  of  our  best  and  brav- 
est but  this  terrible  war  has  un- 
questionably quickened  circulation 
in   the   arteries  of  world   commerce. 

The  only  worry  that  manufacturers 
have  now  is  to  fill  their  orders.  The  tex- 
tile people,  for  instance,  are  afraid 
that  the  Government  is  going  to  need 
so  large  a  share  of  their  production  for 
the  army  that  civilian  needs  will  not 
be  attended  to.  It  is  a  serious  situa- 
tion, truly,  but  it  spells  the  opposite 
of  trade  stagnation.  It  means  high 
prices,  double  shifts,  feverish  activity 
all  around. 

The  wholesaler  has  made  money  in 
the  trying  period  since  the  dogs 
of  war  were  loosed.  It  has  been  a 
steadily-rising  market  and  the  distri- 
butor who  cannot  make  money  on  a 
rising  market  is  misplaced.  Of  course, 
the  wholesaler  faces  the  certainty  that 
ultimately  he  is  going  to  see  a  declin- 
ing market,  when  he  will  inevitably 
have  to  write  off  losses. 

War  conditions  have  so  completely 
upset  the  markets  of  the  world  that 
there  have  been  remarkable  opportuni- 
ties for  the  ingenious  and  far-sighted. 


Talk  to  buying  agents  in  any  line  of  busi- 
ness and  stories  will  drop  from  them  of 
business  coups  and  quick  stratagems  that 
have  made  neat  little  fortunes.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  case  of  the  clean  up  that 
a  Montreal  fruit  man  made  in  Italian 
lemons.  We'll  call  him  Despard,  chiefly 
because  that  is  about  as  far  removed  from 
his  real  name  as  anything  that  can  be 
selected. 

The  market  for  Italian  lemons  is  New 
York  and  buyers  go  there  regularly  in 
season  to  bid  for  the  shipments  which 
arrive  in  off  the  ships  from  Italy.  Ad- 
vices by  cable  are  sent  of  the  loads  ship- 
ped and  so  buyers  can  judge  when  it  is 
best  to  get  to  New  York  to  buy  right. 
The  war  upset  this  by  making  it  impos- 
sible to  get  cabled  information  as  to  what 
was  travelling  on  the  high  seas. 

It  so  happened  that  Despard  learned 
from  an  indirect  source  that  heavy  ship- 
ments of  lemons  had  been  made  rather 
earlier  than  usual  and  so  he  promptly 
made  for  New  York  ahead  of  time.  The 
day  he  got  there  he  found  that,  instead 
of  40,000  boxes  as  had  been  expected, 
there  were  175,000  already  on  hand  and 
the  need  urgent  for  getting  them  sold  and 
away.  A  price  of  $3.00  would  have  been 
about  the  average  .had  the  usual  con- 
ditions prevailed,  but  Despard  drove  a 
hard  bargain  and  got  all  he  needed  for 
the  season   at  75  cents. 

He  made  quite  a  little  "velvet"  also 
by  foreseeing  the  time  when  Spanish 
onions  would  not  be  plentiful.  The  only 
other  place  where  onions  of  that  variety 
are  grown  is  Mexico.  Long  before  the 
time  when  it  became  difficult  to  get  ship- 
ments from  Spain  on  account  of  the 
shortage  of  ships  Despard  paid  a  visit 
to  Mexico  and  bought  up  certain  sources 
of  onion  supply.  When  Spanish  onions 
became  scarce,  the  house  of  Despard  al- 
ways had  a  ready  supply. 

The    Spanish    onion    that    you    find    so 


piquant  and  delightful  probably  grew  in 
sunny  Mexico. 

THE  retailer  has  had  his  up  and  downs 
and  has  come  through  the  ordeal  well. 
It  is  in  the  mind  of  the  public  that  the 
merchant  has  been  making  a  literal  for- 
tune but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless  that 
the  bigger  prices  which  the  grocer  and 
dry  goods  man  and  shoe  merchant  charge 
carry  no  more  profit  than  the  lower  prices 
of  a  few  years  back;  therefore,  the  per- 
centage of  profit  on  the  money  invested 
is  less.  It  is  equally  true  that  only  by 
being  alive  to  new  opportunities  and 
adapting  themselves  to  new  conditions, 
have  the  merchants  been  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  hot  pace  at  all. 

Take  for  instance,  the  case  of  Varley, 
a  men's  wear  dealer  in  a  large  Canadian 
city.  Varley  had  a  smart  shop  in  the 
downtown  section  which  cost  him  a  power- 
ful amount  every  month  in  rent.  He  kept 
it  attractive  and  right  up  to  the  minute 
because  his  trade  was  with  the  young 
men  about  town.  He  sold  more  $1.00  ties 
than  he  did  of  the  50-cent  variety  and 
he  put  away  more  silk  underwear  than 
any  other  men's  wear  dealer  in  the  town. 
When  the  war  came  along,  Varley's 
customers  dropped  gradually  into  a  new 
sphere  of  life  where  ties  were  no  longer 
necessary  and  silk  underwear  a  dream  of 
the  luxurious  past.  Varley  had  to  make 
a  number  of  shifts,  more  or  less  rapidly 
too.  First  he  grabbed  at  the  buoy  of 
military  trade  and  sold  all  variety  of 
supplies  for  soldiers.  It  was  good  busi- 
ness while  it  lasted,  but  after  a  time  this 
began  to  peter  out  and  then  Varley  start- 
ed in  and  rebuilt  his  whole  scheme  of 
business.  He  rented  the  whole  floor  above 
him,  put  in  a  stairway  and  opened  an  up- 
to-date  boys'  department.  His  main  store 
he  modeled  on  lines  designed  to  catch  the 
middle-aged  man.  The  switch  was  effected 
just  in  time  to  save  himself.  To-day 
Varley  the  Natty  Outfitter  has  be- 
come the  Practical  Purveyor  to 
Paterfamilias. 

Whole  trades  have   found   ;*   neces- 
sary to  swing  the  axes  on  which  they 
revolved.     The  hardwareman,  for  in- 
stance,   found    that    his    business     in 
builders'   hardware   to  be   practically 
gone  for  the  time  being.     He  swung 
almost  unconsciously  into  new  lines. 
Automobile     accessories    are     now 
netting    him    more    than    he    ever 
made  out  of  building  materials.     It 
is  no  secret  for  example,  that  the 
hardwareman  sold  nails  on  a  mar- 
gin of  about  10  cents  a  keg  or  about 
2  per  cent,  which  was  poor  business. 
He  does  better  on  the  goods  that  he 
sells  to  the  motorist. 

The  war  has  been  a  severe  test  for 
merchants  in  all  lines.  The  unfit  have 
been  weeded  out.  Many  of  them  went 
down  and  out  early,  others  made  their 
exit  lingeringly.  Even  the  fittest  who 
have  survived  have  been  forced  to 
change  their  methods  in  important 
respects.  They  buy  in  smaller  quan- 
tities and  oftener.  Credits  have  become 
more  strict.  Many  merchants  have 
changed  over  to  doing  business  oh  a 
straight  cash  basis. 

The  insurance  business  has  pros- 
pered to  a  remarkable  degree.  This 
fact  will  probably  come  as  a  surprise  to 
the  average  reader,  but  the  facts  are 
eloquently  presented  in  the  accompany- 
ing table: 

1914  1917 

Premium    income    $      41.094,015  $      54,887.718 
Total  insurance 

effected     217.006.516  281.958.143 

Total  insurance 

carried    1.242.160.478  1,686.132.446 
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This  sho 

ilthy  and  bet- 
ter than  norma] 
growth. 

THERE  are 
some  excep- 
tions to  prove 
the  rule  of  our 

national  prosperity.  Real  estate  has 
not  recovered  from  the  stunning  blow 
of  1914.  It  is  not  intended  to  imply 
that  real  estate  values  have  suffered 
permanently.  There  is  not  activity  in 
real  estate,  however,  in  keeping  with 
the  prosperous  state  of  business  in 
other  directions.  In  some  centres, 
where  war  industries  have  created  a 
boom  of  sorts,  property  is  changing 
hands  with  all  the  old-time  zest.  It 
is  encouraging  to  note  that  at  a  recent 
sale  of  school  lands  in  Saskatchewan 
prices  were  brought  three  or  four  times 
as  great  as  have  ever  before  been  ob- 
tained. 

In  building  there  has  been  a  steady 
improvement  but  nothing  spectacular 
can  be  looked  for  here.  There  has 
been  of  course,  a  very  distinct  growth 
in  building  during  the  nast  two  years. 
If  building  materials  were  more  readily 
obtainable,  there  would  unquestionably 
be  a  rapid  recovery  in  this  respect,  for 
all  Canadian  cities  are  badly  congested 
and  houses  are  at  a  premium. 

*TPHE  greatest  of  Canadian  achieve- 
•*■  ments  have  perhaps  been  in  new 
fields.  For  instance,  there  is  the 
manufacture  of  munitions,  an  intricate 
business  entailing  a  higher  degree  of 
accuracy  than  most  work  and  some- 
thing entirely  new  to  Canada.  Start- 
ing in  1915  in  a  small  and  almost  timid 
way,  the  making  of  munitions  in  Canada 
has  developed  into  a  tremendous  indus- 
try, the  scope  of  which  is  indicated  in  a 
recent  statement  by  the  British  War 
Cabinet: 

"Canada's  contribution  during  the  last 
year  had  been  very  striking.  Fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
ministry  of  munitions  in  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year  was  incurred  in  that 
country.  She  has  manufactured  nearly 
every  type  of  shell  from  the  18  pr.  to  the 
9.2. 

"In  the  case  of  the  18  pr.  no  less  than 
55  per  cent,  of  the  output  of  shrapnel 
shells  in  the  last  six  months  came  from 
Canada,  and  most  of  these  were  complete 
rounds  of  ammunition  which  went  direct 
to  France.  Canada  also  contributed  42 
per  cent,  of  the  total  4.5  inch  shells,  27 
per  cent,  of  the  G  inch,  and  20  per  cent, 
of  the  8  inch  and  16  per  cent,  of  the  9.2 
inch.  In  addition,  Canada  has  supplied 
shell  forgings,  ammunition  components, 
propellants,  acetone,  T.N.T.,  aluminum, 
nickel,  nickel  matte,  airplane  parts,  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  timber,  besides 
quantities  of  railway  materials,  including 
no  less  than  450  miles  of  rails  torn  up 
from  Canadian  railways,  which  were  ship- 
ped direct  to  France." 

Another  outstanding  example  is  the 
.  growth  of  our  shipbuilding  industry. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Maritime  coast 
was  dotted  with  shipyards.  The  com- 
ing of  steel,  however,  gradually  drove 
the  wooden  ship  into  secondary  place  and 
the  shipbuilding  industry  of  Canada 
languished  and  died.  When  the  war  broke 
we  were  doing  very  little  in  that  way. 
Since  the  enemy  launched  his  U-boat  cam- 
paign and  the  winning  of  the  war  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  building  enough  ships  to 
replace  those  sunk  by  these  wolves  of  the 
high  seas,  Canada  has  gone  back  to  ship- 


building again  with  grim  determination. 
There  is  under  construction  in  the  Domin- 
ion at  the  present  time  one  quarter  of  the 
total  merchant  tonnage  in  the  whole 
United  Kingdom  last  year.  Kighty  per 
cent,  of  this  ambitious  program  will  be 
completed  this  year.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
scarcity  of  materials  and  the  fact  that  no 
rolling  plates  or  beams  are  yet  being 
rolled  in  the  Dominion,  the  shipbuilding 
program  would  have  been  still  further 
extended.  It  will  help  to  visualize  just 
what  is  being  done,  however,  when  it  is 
stated  that  $51,000,000  is  being  spent  on 
shipbuilding  in  British  Columbia  alone. 

TPHAT  the  enterprise  shown  has  left  the 
■*•  country  prosperous  is  most  strikingly 
demonstrated  by  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  the  Government  has  floated 
war  loans.  It  is  a  fact  that  before  the 
war  the  bulk  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the 
Dominion  Government  were  sold  in  Great 
Britain  and  that  even  for  our  municipal 
bonds  -ind  debentures  there  was  always 
a  M&dier  sale  on  the  British  market  or  in 
the  United  States.  So  large  was  the 
volume  of  bonds  thus  sold  abroad  that 
annually  Canada  paid  in  interest  charges 
$125,000,000  to  British  investors  and  $50,- 
000,000  to  Americans. 

When  the  war  expenditures  of  the 
Government  became  so  great  that  they 
could  not  be  met  by  any  means  of  raising 
the  revenue,  three  different  issues  of  war 
bonds  were  launched  and  the  bulk  sold 
right  here  in  Canada.  The  third  which 
ran  to  $418,000,000  was  largely  sub- 
scribed in  comparatively  small  lots  by  the 
citizens  of  the  country.  This  fall  a  new 
loan  will  be  launched,  probably  for  $500,- 
000,000  and  again  it  will  be  placed  before 
thepeopleatlarge.  That  it  will  be  a  success 
no  one  doubts.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  this  country,  who  were  not  bond 
buyers  at  all  before  the  war,  have  already 
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subscribed  $760,- 
000,000  for  war 
purposes,  they 
are  going  to  find 
half    a    billion* 
dollars  this  fall 
to  accelerate  the 
downfall   of 
Kaiserism. 
This    means    an    increase     in     our 
wealth  of  $200  per  head   in   addition 
to  the  larger  volume  of  savings  carried 
in  the  bank  which  runs,  as  shown  be- 
fore, to  an  average  of  $120  per  head. 
When  the  war  ends,  it  will  leave  Can- 
ada  in   a   condition   of  unprecedented 
prosperity. 

So  much  for  the  past.  Business  has 
weathered  all  war  storms  and  busi- 
ness men  regard  with  more  or  less 
equanimity  the  possibility  of  still  fur- 
ther shocks.  Whatever  readjustments 
are  necessary  the  industrial  world  will 
wag  on  and  the  motto  will  continue  to 
be  not  "business  as  usual"  but  "better 
business  than  usual." 

But  what  of  the  future;  what  of  that 
trying  period  that  will  follow  the  sign- 
ing of  peace?  No  man  would  dare  to 
predict  what  will  come  to  pass  when 
the  nations  lay  down  their  arms  and 
the  men  get  back  to  productive  work 
again.  The  world  may  face  a  period 
of  stark  depression,  a  period  of 
uncertainty  and  readjustment  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  need  for  restocking 
the  world  may  serve  to  bridge  things 
over  with  a  minimum  of  loss.  But  one 
thing  is  certain;  Canada  will  face  the 
period  of  readjustment  with  a  better 
reserve  than  ever  before.  There  will 
be  few  families  indeed  in  the  whole 
broad  Dominion  without  a  bigger  bank 
balance  than  before.  Liabilities  have  been 
reduced,  mortgages  lifted,  deficits  re- 
moved. As  already  shown  bank  savings 
have  increased  and  at  least  a  billion 
dollars  worth  of  high  interest-bearing 
war  bonds  will  be  distributed  in  more  or 
less  small  denominations  all  along  the 
line.  Most  business  concerns  will  be  in 
sound  condition. 

Canada  will,  therefore,  enter  upon  the 
period  of  peace  well  equipped  to  face  any 
conditions  that  may  arise.  This  is  an  im- 
portant consideration.  It  is  becoming 
clearer,  however,  that  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation  will  not  be  as  great  as  was 
at  first  feared.  No  longer  do  business 
men  fear  the  possibility  of  a  sudden 
collapse.  Prices,  for  instance,  cannot  drop 
out  of  sight  over  night.  Food  is  going  to 
be  scarce  for  at  least  two  years  after  the 
pact  is  signed  and  the  demobilization  of 
armies  begins.  At  the  start  it  will  be  so 
scarce  that  the  nations  will  find  their 
gravest  problem  to  be  the  outpacing  of 
starvation.  It  follows  that  food  prices 
will  continue  high  and  that  the  present 
prosperous  position  of  the  farmers  will 
be  maintained.  Can  business  become  bad 
while  the  agricultural  section  is  doing 
well?  Precedent  says  no,  most  emphati- 
cally. Shortages  will  have  to  be  made  up 
also  in  practically  all  lines — metals,  raw 
materials,  manufactured  goods,  with  the 
need  for  rebuilding  parts  of  France,  Bel- 
gium, Italy  and — God  willing — Germany 
and  Austria,  and  the  ever  increasing  scar- 
city of  all  manner  of  supplies  it  may  be 
that  the  first  years  of  peace  will  be  pros- 
perous years,  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
in  Canada,  at  least,  business  will  be  good. 
When  we  have  withstood  the  shocks  of 
war  so  well,  why  need  we  fear  the  un- 
certainties of  peace? 


•Using  the  word  in  the  American  sense  to  mean 
one   thousand    million. 


The  Spanish- American  Prisoner 


The  Story  of  a  Remarkable  Investment  and 

Its  Outcome 

By  Adam  Harold  Brown 

Who  wrote  "Hannibal  Helps"  and  other  stories. 
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ON  the  worn  tar  pavement  in  front 
of  Valeboro's  firehall,  assistant 
fire  chief  J.  K.  Duckworth  sat  in 
a  round-armed,  spindle-backed  chair, 
holding  earnest  converse  with  his  elderly 
crony,  Mr.  Fullerton  Moon. 

"I  can't  see,  Jed,"  Mr.  Moon  was  re- 
marking in  a  slightly  peevish  tone,  "why 
you're  so  close  with  that  there  letter.  .  .  . 
Won't  you  just  le'me  have  a  look?" 

"It's  another  party's  secret,"  was  the 
solemn  reply.  "He  trusts  me;  and  as  you 
know,  Full,  I  consider  a  trust  a  sacred 
thing." 

"Yes;  but  I  aint  going  to  tell  nobody," 
his  friend  protested. 

"That's  all  right,  Full.  But  the  secret 
is  worth  a  lot  of  money;  besides — " 

"You  might  just  gi'me  a  look,  Jed.  It 
couldn't  hurt  no  one." 

"I'd  like  to,  Full,  but  the  fellow  that 
writes  this  letter  is  in  a  delicate  position. 
Hes  what  they  call  a  high-financier!" 

"Is  he  trying  to  sell  you  mining  stocks?" 
No,  he  aint.  You  don't  catch  me 
throwing  away  my  money." 

"You  needn't  sneer,  Jed.  Mining  stock's 
amighty  good  investment.  It's  gilt-edge! 
Why, '  declared  Mr.  Moon,  warming  to  a 
favorite  theme,  "It  stands  to  reason: 
Here  s  the  gold  mine,  or  diamonds  maybe, 
heres  the  money  to  go  in;  and  when  the 
stuff  comes  out,  who  gets  the  profits?" 
"Well,  Full,  you  never  got  none." 
"I've  been  kinder  unfortunate,"  the 
other  admitted.  "But  only  eight  hundred 
dollars  in  the  past  twenty  years.  I  may 
strike  it  rich  yet.  It  wasn't  my  fault 
those  companies  being  crooked.  Well,  Jed 
you  can't  wonder  at  people  talking.  Only 
this  afternoon  Sam  Williams  was  saying 
as  he  noticed  how  touchy  and  sad-looking 
vou  were.;   He  said  you  must  be  in  love." 

«nr?um!oWas  the  con*«mptuous  snort 
Wnats   Sam   know  about  it?     He's  as 
henpecked  as  a  frazzled  fire-hose." 

"Iknow  that.  But  he  says  when  a 
man  s  in  love  he  acts  like  he  had  indiges- 
tion or  something,"  the  speaker  added 
■darkly. 

"Folks  in  this  town,"  retorted  the  fire- 
man hotly,  "are  too  curious  by  a  long 
shot !  I  suppose  they're  saying  all  sorts  of 
things  about  me." 

"Well,  you  needn't  glare  at  me,  Jed, 
I  m  only  telling  what  I  heard.  Yester- 
day, he  continued  with  relish,  "at  the 
post-office  Andy  McAhinnev  was  saying 
you  must  've  got  an  awful  interesting 
letter  cause  he  saw  you  reading  it  three 
times;  he  knew  it  was  the  same  'count  of 
a  crease  in  one  corner,  but  he  couldn't 
tell  what  was  in  it." 

"w?°'  t1  guess  not'"  was  the  rejoinder. 
When  I  see  Andy  coming  I  go  inside  and 
lock  the  door.  But,"  he  added  with  bitter 
sarcasm,  "didn't  Hank  Smith,  the  post- 
master, know  everything  that  was  in  it'" 


"No,  Hank  didn't.  He  said  'twas  in  a 
thick  envelope  with  a  red  seal  on  the 
back;  he  said  you  got  another  letter  about 
a  month  ago,  in  the  same  kind  o'  envelope 
and  the  same  red  seal,  but  it  had  n  funny 
furrin  postmark — Asia  or  Germany  or 
some  of  those  wild  lands.  Hank  says  a 
person  has  no  right  to  be  getting  mail 
they're  ashamed  to  have  the  public  see." 

"Oh  he  did,  did  he?"  declared  the  assis- 
tant fire  chief.  "Well,  he's  too  all-fired 
fresh  for  a  civic  employee;  he  better  look 
out.  .  .  .  Why,  only  six  months  ago — you 
remember,  Full — when  that  fellow  in 
Detroit  wrote  me  a  postcard  about  the 
sheep  farm  he  was  starting,  Hank  had  it 
all  over  town  before  I  could  so  much  as 
buy  a  money-order." 

"I  aint  excusing  Hank;  but  that  prob- 
ably saved  you  several  dollars.  The  only 
safe  investment,  as  I've  often  told  you, 
Jed,  is  mining  stocks!" 

"You've  said  that  before.  And  it  makes 
me  tired.  But  if  the  postmaster  had  read 
all  your  mail — like  he  tries  to  mine — I 
guess  it  would  've  saved  you  throwing 
away  a  good  many  dollars." 

IV/f R-  MOON  retained  his  dignity  by  a 
ly*  mighty  effort.  "You  needn't  get 
personal,"  was  his  retort.  "I'm  an  old 
man,  Jed,  and  don't  ask  out  of  curiosity. 
I  want  to  give  you  a  friendly  warning, 
knowing  you've  got  all  that  money,  that 
thousand  that  was  left  you  to  invest.  .  .  . 
You'll  may  be  want  some  advice  on  that 
letter,  eh?" 

"Great  Jehosaphat,  Full  Moon,"  quirled 
the  badgered  fireman;  "didn't  I  tell  you  I 
don't.  It  makes  me  sick  to  think  of  this 
matter  getting  talked  about  all  over  town. 
All  I  can  tell  you  is  this,  Full,  I  can  have 
fifty  thousand  dollars  by  just  reaching 
out  my  hands." 

"Jee-rusalem!"  ejaculated  the  aghast 
listener.     "Fifty  thousand!" 

"That's  it,"  was  the  complaisant  reply; 
"and  what's  more,  I  can  have  a  beautiful 
wife  if  I'm  willing." 

"Who  is  she?"  shot  from  the  curious 
Mr.  Moon.  "D'you  mean  Mary  Dawson? 
I  never  knew  it  was  all  fixed  up." 

Jed  flushed  a  dull  copper.  "Mary's  all 
right,"  he  admitted,  "but  this  one's  a  rich 
heiress— and  speaks  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage!" 

"Holy  cats!  Is  she  a  Spanisher?" 
"No,    she    aint.      She's    a    President's 
daughter." 

"Lord!  what's  her What's  she  look 

like?" 

"Well,  Full,  I'll  show  you  her  photy  if 
you'll  promise  not  to  tell." 

On  his  friend's  emphatic  assent  Jed 
drew  from  an  inner  pocket  a  mounted 
photograph,  and  keeping  a  tight  grip  on 
one   corner,   displayed   it   to   the   elderly 


critic.     "That's  her,"  was  his  blase  an- 
nouncement. 

"By  crikey,"  gulped  the  gazer.  "She's 
one  of  them  peaches  all  right!" 

It  was  the  likeness  of  a  girl,  undeniably 
handsome,  whose  wavy  hair  and  brunette 
tints  suggested  a  Latin  origin.  Her  soft, 
liquid  eyes  seemed  to  plumb  the  very 
soul.  She  seemed  to  smile  with  winning 
appeal  at  the  overwhelmed  Mr.  Moon. 
That  worthy  turned  the  picture  upside 
down. 

"No  name  on  the  back,"  was  his  dis- 
appointed comment.  "Well,  you're  a 
close  one,  Jed.  You  certainly  are  one  of 
these  gay  dogs." 

The  gay  dog  retrieved  the  treasured 
likeness  and  returned  it  to  his  pocket- 

"Going  inside  now,"  he  remarked,  rising 
with  frank  finality.  "My  fireman's  laid 
up  to-day;  leaves  me  all  the  work.  And 
the  Inspector  may  be  along  any  time  this 
month." 

Sadly  shaking  his  head,  like  a  dis- 
couraged yet  not  despondent  angler,  Mr. 
Moon  rose  to  his  feet,  and  ambled  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  post-office. 

II. 

AFTER  locking  the  door  on  the  inside, 
the  assistant  fire  chief  paused  a  mom- 
ent in  deep  meditation.  His  gaze  seemed 
to  burn  beyond  the  inanimate  engine.  His 
mind  soared  on  a  higher  plane. 

Again  drawing  the  picture  from  his 
pocket,  he  studied  it  thoughtfully. 

"She's  a  peach,  all  right,"  he  breathed. 
"And  just  to  think  I  can " 

He  reached  out  his  arm  tentatively. 
Then  he  eagerly  opened  the  letter.  It  was 
the  same  missive  that,  a  few  days  earlier, 
had  annoyed  Mr.  Hank  Smith. 

"I'd  better  go  over  the  other  first,"  he 
reflected.  "Got  to  get  it  straightened  out 
in  my  mind.     So  many  interruptions.  .  " 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  another  enve- 
lope with  a  similar  red  seal,  post  marked 
Port  Limon,  Costa  Rica.  It  tersely  in- 
formed the  assistant  fire  chief  that  the 
legally-elected  President  of  Honduragua 
had  been  ousted  from  his  high  office  by  a 
revolution!  Perceiving  discretion  the 
better  part  of  glory,  the  head  office-holder, 
accompanied  by  his  lovely  daughter  and 
a  small  but  gallant  bodyguard,  had  re- 
treated to  the  Torres  Dolores.  Subse- 
quently he  had  made  his  way  to  the  friend- 
ly Republic  of  Costa  Rica.  Before  leaving 
the  presidential  palace,  however,  the 
thoughtful  chief  executive  had  extracted 
five  million  dollars  from  the  treasury 
vaults.  This  money,  the  letter  went  on, 
had  been  placed  in  the  care  of  a  trusted 
friend,  Gomez  de  Diaz,  ex-attache  of  the 
legation  in  Washington,  who  had  sailed 
that  very  night  for  the  land  of  freedom 
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"By  crickey!  She's  one  of  them  peaches,  alright!" 


and  ex-presidents.  On  reaching  New 
York  he  had  safely  banked  the  golden 
treasure. 

Then  came  the  important  point.  The 
president's  emissary  had  taken  the  bank's 
receipt — a  veritable  letter-of-credit,  made 
out  in  the  ex-president's  name  which  ap- 
peared to  be  Don  Jose  Alcashes — and  plac- 
ing it  in  a  secret  drawer  of  his  portman- 
teau had  left  it  in  his  boarding-house  room. 
But — alas  for  the  dreams  of  man — that 
night  the  brave  De  Diaz  had  been  instant- 
ly killed  by  a  taxicab  in  New  York  City. 
To  cap  the  climax,  the  wily  boarding- 
house  keeper,  discovering  several  gold- 
mounted  toilet  articles  in  the  portmanteau 
(besides  the  jeweled  Order  of  San  Salvo', 
which  the  president  still  had  the  legal 
right  to  confer)  and  deeming  the  bag  of 
large  value,  had  demanded  a  vast  sum  of 
money — $1,000,  no  less — for  its  return  to 
the  anxious  inquirer  at  Port  Limon.  But 
the  ex-president  had  no  money,  it  seemed, 
barely  enough  to  pay  his  hotel  bill  and  to 
drive  with  his  daughter  under  the  royal 
palms.  Even  if  he  could  scrape  together 
enough  to  come  north  it  would  be  use- 
less. To  regain  the  letter-of-credit,  to 
prove  his  ownership  of  the  five  million,  a 
small  sum — merely  a  loan — was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Of  course  the  lender 
would  be  amply  remunerated !  Personally 
Senor  Alcashes  was  unknown  in  New 
York,  though  everyone  knew  of  the  gen- 
erous and  benevolent  Ruler  of  Hondur- 
agua  .  .  .  Therefore  would  the  kind  Mr. 
Duckworth  help  a  poor  old  man — and  his 
daughter?  "A  certain  gentleman,"  so 
ran  the  explanation,  "who  once  resided  in 
your  city,  but  whose  identity  I  cannot  re- 
veal, as  his  honor  is  now  under  a  cloud, 
had  often  mentioned  the  sterling  qualities 
of  Senor  Duckworth." 

"I  bet  that  was  the  bank-teller,"  the 
reader  reasoned  for  the  hundreth  time, 
"the  one  who  skipped  out  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  Perhaps  he  went  to  South 
America.  I  never  thought  he  was  half  so 
bad  as  folks  made  out.  He  knew  me  too. 
Or  the  President  might  have  seen  that 
piece  about  me  in  the  papers  when  I  was 
left  that  thousand  dollars  by  old  Uncle 
John." 

In  case  of  willingness  to  succor,  said  a 
postscript,  a  telegram  should  be  sent  to  a 
given  New  York  address.  Here  lived  an 
old  and  faithful  Honduraguan  vice-consul 
who  would  forward  the  wire. 

HTHIS  letter  had  been  received  a  month 
before.  After  a  week  of  painful  in- 
decision, Jed  had  finally  made  up  his  mind 
to  gamble  the  price  of  a  telegram  on  the 
chance  of  getting  further  information. 
Accordingly  he  had  wired  to  the  New 
York  address  given  in  the  letter.  He  had 
left  the  telegraph  office  with  head  held 
high  and  a  spring  to  his  step. 

On  the  evening  of  that  momentous  day, 
he  had  paid  his  usual  call  at  the  old 
Dawson  house.  Every  second  night  for 
the  past  year  he  had  solemnly  called 
there;  and,  until  this  fateful  letter  came 
to  confuse  his  philosophy,  the  gentle,  smil- 
ing Mary  Dawson  had  completely  filled 
the  hopeful  dreams  of  the  assistant  fire 
chief.  Sometimes  gazing  at  her  laughing 
lips,  listening  to  her  merry  sallies  or  re- 
garding her  nimble  fingers,  he  had  vague- 
ly thought  how  fine  it  would  be  to  have  her 
always  in  a  home  of  his  own.  She  was 
pjnk-cheeked  and.  blue-eyed,  slender, 
graceful,  altogether  pleasing.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart  Jed  knew  he  loved  her— 
and  he  thought  at  times  that  she  might  be 
induced  to  confess  to  a  reciprocal  prefer- 
ence.    He  had,  of  course,  never  pressed 
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her  for  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Such 
affairs  move  slowly  in  Valeboro. 

On  the  night  in  question,  Jed  was  un- 
duly solemn.  At  last  Mary  noticed  his 
far  away  air. 

"What's  up,  Jed,"  she  asked  solicitously, 
"you're  quite  well,  aren't  you?" 

"Oh,  sure — yes — "  he  returned.  "I  was 
just    thinking,    Mary — wondering    about 


things.  Life,  for  instance.  Though  you 
won't  find  any  of  it  in  this  hay  seed  town." 

"I  don't  know,"  she  replied.  "It's 
lively  enough  for  most  people." 

"May  be,  to  some;  but  look  at  romance 
now.  It's  outside  all  right — in  the  big 
cities.  .  .  .  Say,  Mary,  you're  a  woman, 
but  haven't  you  ever  longed  for  a  bit  of 
romance?" 
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"Romance?"  she  repeated,  "what  a 
funny  question.  Of  course  every  girl 
loves  romance." 

"Yea,  l>ut  you  can't  find  it  round  here; 
not  in  this  dry-as-dust  place." 

"Oh,  1  think  you  are  mistaken,"  said 
Mary.  "There's  romance  here — -as  much 
as  anywhere.  I  think  romance  depends  on 
ourselves.     We  make  it — or  miss  it." 

But  Jed  knew  there  wasn't  any  romance 
in  Valeboro.  Not  a  bit.  When  Mr.  Daw- 
son returned,  the  young  people,  though 
still  harmonious,  had  failed  to  reach  a 
mutual  concord. 


JKD'S  mind  came  back  to  the  present 
and  the  two  letters  spread  out  on  his 
knee.  He  picked  up  the  second,  which  had 
arrived  a  few  days  before,  and  proceeded 
to  read  it  again  although  he  already  knew 
it  almost  off  by  heart. 

It  seemed  that  on  receiving  his  tele- 
graphic promise  of  help — forwarded  from 
N.Y. — the  unfortunate  prisoner  at  Port 
Limon  had  been  simply  overjoyed.  "In- 
spired with  hope  and  courage"  were  his 
exact  words,  but  Mr.  Duckworth  hurried 
to  the  vital  part.  So  overjoyed  the  ex- 
ident  hail  been,  that,  pawning  some  of 


She  was  the 
most  fascinat- 
ing young  crea- 
ture he  had 
ever  seen. 
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his  daughter's  jewels,  he  had  booked  his 
passage  on  an  Atlas  liner,  and  was  now 
in  New  York  City,  of  course  still  accom- 
panied by  his  beautiful  daughter,  whose 
photograph  he  herewith  enclosed. 

The  fireman's  eyes  again  sought  the 
likeness  of  the  lovely  Latin.  How  differ- 
ent to  the  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  girl  he 
knew. 

But  on  reaching  New  York,  went  on 
the  letter,  only  enough  money  remained 
to  pay  his  modest  hotel  bill.  The  port- 
manteau of  the  late  De  Diaz — containing 
the  famous  letter-of-credit — was  still 
held  by  the  fiendish  boarding-house- 
keeper. And  he  could  not  appeal  to  the 
police-  No!  Were  not  secret  agents  of 
the  usurping  dictator  of  Honduragua 
seeking  for  the  former  President?  Even 
so.  Give  them  but  a  clew  and  his  life 
would  be  forfeit.  Mr.  Duckworth  was 
the  only  man  in  the  world  the  ex-President 
would  trust!  A  thousand  dollars  was  the 
amount  required.  Merely  a  short  loan — 
and  $50,000  would  be  the  rake-off. 

An  underlined  NB.  was  added,  to  wit, 
that  the  thousand  must  be  forthcoming  in 
gold  or  bills;  legal  paper  would  be  utterly 
worthless.  And  then  came  final  instruc- 
tions for  the  helper's  procedure 

"It  sure  does  sound  genuine,  and  I  feel 
so  sorry  for  that  poor  girl."  He  took 
another  look  at  the  photograph. 
"I  guess  she's  not  smiling  much 
now,"  was  his  thought;  "and  I  can 
bring  the  laughter  back  to  that 
sweet  face." 

FOR  some  time  Jed  sat  stiffly,  a 
far-away  look  in  his  eyes. 
Then,  rising  briskly,  he  walked 
over  to  the  broken  mirror  upon 
the  wall;  looking  in  it,  he  seemed 
satisfied  with  what  he  saw.  He 
stuck  out  his  chest  rather  proud- 
ly, squared  his  shoulders,  and 
tramped  out  of  the  firehall.  .  •  In 
three  minutes  he  was  in  the  bar- 
ber's chair  having  his  hair  cut, 
and  twenty  minutes  later  was 
selecting  a  new  shirt  and  necktie 
at  the  Gent's  Furnishing  Empor- 
ium. 

He  did  not  sleep  well  that  night. 
Memories  of  what  Mr.  Moon  had 
said,  suppositions  of  what  he 
would  be  sure  to  say,  a  hankering 
doubt  of  the  plausible  ex-presi- 
dent, and  a  haunting  f*»nr  of  the 
public  opinion  of  Valeboro  in- 
duced a  restless  slumber. 

However,  when  he  found  Jim 
Duggan,  his  deputy,  waiting  at  the 
station  entrance  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  assistant  chief  reached  a 
decision.  The  hall  could  be  left  in 
safety.  He  gave  Jim  special  data 
in  case  of  a  fire;  two  extra  firemen 
could  be  summoned  by  messenger; 
a  volunteer  band  would  assemble. 
After  this,  with  a  satisfied  con- 
science and  an  attempted  non- 
chalance, he  sallied  down  the 
street,  and  drew  the  required  sum 
from  the  Grand  Provincial. 

III. 

THAT  afternoon  Mr.  Duck- 
worth entrained  for  a  nearby 
city,  there  purchasing  a  ticket  for 
New  York. 

He    arrived    warily    the    next 

morning.       His     worldly     wealth 

was    not    conspicuous,    however, 

$100    in  bills  being  safely  pinned 
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"SN'T  it  the  darndest  thing,"  said 
a  man  in  a  smoking  car  who  had 
been  studying  a  compilation  of 
Canadian  statistics,  "that  when  we 
possess  practically  one-sixth  of  the  world's 
total  known  and  estimated  coal  resources, 
as  it  says  here,  we  should  always 
have  to  import  at  least  half  the 
coal  we  burn?" 

It  is  the  darndest  thing — espe- 
cially since  Canada  is  now  re- 
duced to  the  position  of  humble 
suppliant  at  the  foot  of  its  chief 
source  of  imported  supply.  He 
might  have  added: 

"Doesn't  it  seem  impossibla 
that  Canada,  which  has  approxi- 
mately 1,300  billion  tons  of  coal 
within  its  own  borders,  was  on 
the  verge  of  a  coal  famine  last 
winter  and  faces  the  prospect  of 
a  coal  famine  next  winter? 

"Doesn't  it  seem  unnecessary 
that  Canada,  which  has  enough 
coal  to  last,  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption,  until  about  43,- 
918  A.D.,  must  adopt  the  most 
stringent  conservation  to  avert  the  dread 
spectre  of  coal  shortage?" 

The  answer,  off-hand,  is  obvious.  Buy 
your  coal  now!  Last  winter  we  prac- 
tically wiped  out  existing  stocks  on  hand, 
and  this  year  imported  coal  will  be  scarcer 
and  dearer.  If  you  put  off  ordering  your 
coal  until  you  begin  to  want  it,  you  prob- 
ably won't  get  any,  for  it  has  to  be  trans- 
ported while  the  transportation  is  good. 
So,  once  again,  buy  your  coal  now! 

DUT  this  isn't  the  real  answer.  Our 
*-*  enormous  coal  resources,  up  to  a  year 
or  two  back,  were  one  of  our  greatest 
sources  of  national  gratification.  They 
constituted  one  of  the  most  convincing 
evidences  of  our  future  greatness;  because 


of  them,  in  fact,  our  future  greatness  was 
seen  to  lie  not  only  in  the  vast  agricultural 
possibilities  of  the   north-west,  but  also 


in  the  development  of  an  extraordinary 
industrialism.  But  simultaneously  with 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war  an  entirely  new  element  obtruded 
itself,  throwing  out  of  gear  both  our  in- 
dustrial organization  and  our  gentle 
boasting  proclivities.  If  you  can  imagine 
Old  Mother  Hubbard,  not  only  discover- 
ing that  her  cupboard  was  bare,  but  also 
learning  that  the  butcher  from  whom  she 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  emergency 
bones  wanted  them  all  himself,  you  have 
a  more  or  less  analogous  picture. 

Whether  we  shall  be  forced  to  declare 
more     "heatless 
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days"  next  winter 
is  on  the  knees  of 
the  gods,  depend- 
ing upon  the 
severity  of  the 
weather,  the  kind- 
ness of  the  United 
States,  and  the 
daily  develop- 
ments of  a  dilem- 
ma that  takes  on 
fresh  complexities 
with  each  morn- 
ing. Three  things, 
however,  can  be 
predicated.  First- 
ly, anthracite  is  a 
luxury  and  not  a 
necessity;  second- 
ly, that  if  we  de- 
sire any  kind  of 
^oal  at  all  we  must 
get  it  in  quickly; 
and  thirdly,  that 
it  would  not  be  at 
all  a  bad  idea  to 
marshal  some  em- 
ergency fuel,  such 
as  wood.  We  be- 
gin to  realize,  in 
fact,  how  fortun- 


The  only  real 
su  b  s  t  i  t  ute 
for  coal  — 
water  power. 


bor.  It  is  not  at  all  a  secret  that  the  fact 
did  not  pass  unnoticed  in  the  United 
States  that  Canada  was  warmer  indoors 
last  winter  than  most  of  that  country. 

It  is  scarcely  reassuring,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  every  ounce  of  coal  must  be 
meticulously  conserved,  that  we  really 
and  truly  have  the  coal  resources  of  which 
we  bragged.  But,  like  unwise  strategists, 
we  have  failed  to  grasp  the  cardinal  fact 
that  geography  cannot.be  monkeyed  with. 
It  has  very  cogently  been  said  that  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  that  impel  modern 
nations  to  warfare  is  not  to  make  history 
but  to  overcome  geography — to  wit,  the_ 
unequal  distribution  of  economic  min- 
erals. This  reason  is  also  why  Canada, 
in  defiance  of  its  resources,  has  a  coal 
shortage.  Following  up  this  geographical 
clue,  it  may  be  submitted  as  a  broad  pro- 
position that  if  the  present  imvasse  were 
to  continue  indefinitely — i.e.,  two-thirds 
of  the  nation  living  a  hand-to-mouth  exis- 
tence in  regard  to  coal  supplies — there 
might  conceivably  come  a  tremendous  re- 
adjustment such  as  either  to  depopulate 
Canada  or  shift  its  industries  and  popu- 
lation a  clear  thousand  miles. 

IF  coal  were  equally  distributed  through- 
out Canada,  there  would  be  no  coal 
problem.  To  get  coal  you  would,  as  here- 
tofore, simply  have  to  find  a  phone  num- 
ber and  mail  a  cheque ;  the  black  diamonds 
might  even  be  found  in  your  own  back- 
yard. But  Canada  has  coal  at  its  ends 
only,  and  it  is  the  middle  where  more 
people  want  coal.  This  hiatus,  which  con- 
tains about  seventy  per  cent,  of  Canada's 
normal  industrialism  and  practically  all 
its  war  Industrialism,  is  called  by  fuel  ex- 
perts the  "acute  fuel  area."  It  stretches, 
roughly  speaking,  from  Sherbrooke, 
Quebec,  to  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

Canada,    for    all    its    splendid    natural 
endowment,  has  thus,  unfortunately,  no 
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•coal  for  2,000  miles.    Only  five  of 
its    provinces    produce    coal,    and 
two    of   them    combined    produce 
only  four  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
total.    The  situation,  not  so  well- 
known  as  it  should  be,  is  here  re- 
produced:   Nova    Scotia    produced 
in     19  17     6,325,000 
tons;  Alberta  produced 
in  1917,  4,723,000  tons; 
British  Columbia  pro- 
duced in  1917,  2,419,- 
000    tons;    Saskatche- 
wan produced  in  1917, 
355,000      tons ;      New 
Brunswick      pro- 
duced     in      1917, 
189,000  tons.  ■ 

This  production, 
however,     is     far 

from  tallying  with  the  actual  resources, 
•except  that  it  indicates  the  three  great 
coal  fields  into  which  non-Arctic  Canada 
may  be  divided.  Neither  the  Alberta  nor 
the  Pacific  coast  fields  are  within  easy 
access  of  a  dense  population,  although 
Alberta  has  twenty  times  more  bituminous 
coal  than  Nova  Scotia  and  all  the  sub- 
bituminous  coal  of  Canada  (nearly  a 
"trillion  tons)  and  nearly  all  the  anthracite 
(four-fifths  of  a  billion  tons).  British 
Columbia  has  nearly  eight  times  the 
bituminous  coal  of  Nova  Scotia.  The 
prairie  provinces  have  enormous  deposits 
of  lignite,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to 
briquette. 

""PHERE  were  two  ways  open  in  the  past 
-*■  to  combat  this  uneven  distribution. 
One  was  to  co-ordinate  coal  with  other 
fuels  and  power  producers  and  try  to  live 
on  our  own  production;  the  other  was  to 
import.  The  second  was  easier.  There- 
fore, for  many  years  Canada  has  imported 
large  quantities  of  coal  from  the  United 
States.  In  the  year  1917,  these  importa- 
tions— the  highest  of  any  vear — reached 
20,857,000  tons,  of  which  5,320,000  tons 
were  anthracite.  The  province  of  Quebec 
got  about  23  per  cent,  of  this  American 
anthracite  and  17  per  cent,  of  American 
bituminous,  the  province  of  Ontario  about 
63  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent,  respectively, 


and  the  prairie  provinces  the  balance. 
Quebec  has  been  in  the  habit  of  importing 
sufficient  Nova  Scotia  bituminous  to  sup- 
plement its  American  supplies.  There  is 
a  slight  trickle  of  Canadian  coal  exported, 
mainly  British  Columbia  mainland  coal 
going  out  on  the  J.  J.  Hill  lines,  and  a 
little  Nova  Scotia  coal  going  to  New  Eng- 
land, etc.  The  net  balance  of  production, 
import  and  export  shows  that  from  1909 
to  1916  the  average  total  consumption  of 
native  and  imported  coal  was  about  24% 
million  tons  and  that  in  1917  it  was  about 
34  million  tons. 

The  relation  of  each  province  to  the 
coal  shortage  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
diagram.  The  problem,  as  will  be  seen, 
sifts  down  from  one  of  national  resources 
to  local  limitations  and  adaptiveness.  In 
fact,  the  coal  question,  while  it  is  an  ur- 
gent national  one,  both  in  its  dual  aspect 
of  immediate  relief  and  future  policy,  will 
be  solved  largely  by  local  ingenuity  co- 
ordinated with  a  national  master-policy. 

HpHE  first  ominous  fact  is  that  Canada 
*■  is  still  waiting,  with  bated  breath,  for 
what  the  United  States  will  do.  Dr. 
Garfield,  the  Fuel  Controller  of  the  U.S., 
has  already  stated  emphatically  that  in 
the  allocation  for  next  winter  he  will  treat 
Canada  on  the  same  basis  as  a  state  oi 
the  union.       He  has  signalized  that  de- 


cision by  reducing  our  appropriation  of 
anthracite,  which  suggests  that  our  total 
allotment  will  be  relative  to  U.S.  stocks 
instead  of  what  we  want,  as  heretofore. 
It  is,  of  course,  open  to  argument  that 
Canada,  because  of  the  greater  severity 
of  its  winter,  should  be  treated  better  than 
most  states  of  the  union;  but  anthracite, 
for  which  Eastern  Canada  is  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  the  United  States,  is 
doomed  anyway.  With  the  known  de- 
posits of  this  kind  of  coal  within  easily 
measurable  distance  of  exhaustion — one 
hundred  years,  say  some — the  United 
States  could  hardly  treat  us  more  pre- 
ferentially. But  not  only  anthracite,  all 
United  States  coal  may  be  short,  if  last 
year's  acute  situation  in  the  United  States 
is  repeated — a  situation  that  arose  less 
from  inadequate  production  than  from 
inadequate  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion. 

But  it  would  obviously  seem  that  the 
unequal  geographical  distribution  of 
Canada's  own  rich  coal  deposits  could  be 
overcome  very  easily  by  railway  trans- 
portation. In  fact,  the  hauling  of  coal 
for  themselves  and  the  public  amounts  to 
about  one-fifth  the  total  freight  carried 
by  all  the  railways  of  Canada.  It  re- 
quires the  service  of  approximately  one 
thousand    freight    engines    and     23,000 
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freight  cars  for  one  year  to  haul 
Canada's  coal  supply.  But  can- 
not this  be  amplified?  If  Wes- 
tern grain  sustains  the  Toron- 
tonian,  why  should  not  Western 
coal — or  Nova  Scotia  coal — the 
Winnipegger? 

Although  the  war  has  killed  distances 
when  very  important  things  have  had  to 
be  done,  Government  money  has  paid  the 
bill.  Whether  the  Torontonian  would 
pay  the  price  of  coal  hauled  from  Nova 
Scotia  in  competition  with  coal  hauled 
from  a  nearer  point — probably  by  water 
— is  problematical  in  the  last  degree.  Be- 
cause every  available  car  and  every  avail- 
able lake  steamer  is  wanted,  when  coal  is 
beginning  to  regain  its  popularity  in  the 
fall,  to  carry  grain — which  must  be 
carried — it  is  impossible  to  haul  coal  from 
the  West  to  the  East  even  if  it  were 
feasible  economically.  The  same  peak  of 
grain  traffic,  indeed,  prevents  the  hauling 
of  Western  coal  even  as  far  east  as  Win- 
nipeg in  the  winter.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  lake  steamers,  returning  westbound 
empty  after  discharging  their  grain  car- 
goes, can  and  do  carry  American  coal  very 
cheaply  to  Fort  William  for  shinment  by 
returning  empty  grain  cars  throughout 
the  West  until  the  competition  of  Alberta 
coal  is  encountered. 

One  of  the  largest  mines  in  Nova  Scotia 
has  lost  by  enlistment  35  per  cent,  of  its 
men  actually  engaged  in  coal  cutting.  It 
is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  the 
total  production  of  the  province  in  1917 
was  570,000  tons  less  than  in  1916.  But 
a  much  more  worrying  condition  than 
this  has  caused  havoc  in  the  most  easterly 
section  of  the  "acute  fuel  area."  This  is 
the  shortage  of  steamers.  In  normal 
times,  the  majority  of  Nova  Scotia  coal 
exported  from  Sydney  to  Montreal, 
Quebec  and  other  St.  Lawrence  points,  as 
well  as  to  St.  John  and  Halifax,  was  mov- 
ed by  water;  but  the  steamers  have  now 
all  been  diverted  from  coal  carrying  to 
military  service.  The  loss  of  these  ships 
has  thrown  the  onus  of  moving  some  extra 
fifty  thousand  cars  upon  the  already  over- 
burdened and  congested  railways.  In- 
evitably, it  has  been  impossible  to  move 
them  all ;  so  that  the  province  of  Quebec, 
which  received  only  6  per  cent,  of  Nova 
Scotia's  output  in  1917  against  34  per 
cent,  in  1913,  has  had  to  draw  upon  im- 
ported coal  to  a  degree  unnecessary  before 
the  war. 

PRACTICALLY  the  whole  of  Ontario 
has  been  affected  by  the  same  short- 
age of  water-carriage.  In  addition  to 
this,  "the  congestion  of  American  rail- 
roads last  winter"  (according  to  the  Can- 
adian Railway  War  Board)  "was  such 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  send  coal  cars 
south  of  the  line  on  account  of  the  danger 
that  they  would  be  lost  down  there  even 
before  they  could  be  loaded  at  the  mines." 
The  railways  have  endeavored  to  meet  the 
loss  of  water-carriage  by  building  more 
coal  cars,  impressing  and  converting  other 
types  of  cars,  using  economy  themselves 
in  their  own  consumption  and  trying  to 
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Lethbridge, 

Alta. 


The  use  of 
oil  has  bee  n 
started  b  y 
the  rail- 
roads, thus 
saving  much 
coal. 


move  as 
much  coal 
as  possible 
during  the 
summer  season. 

The  final  divi- 
sion of  the  acute 
fuel    area    com- 
prises        the 
stretch  from  the 
head    of    the 
Great   Lakes   to 
the  middle 
jf  Saskatch- 
ewan.   This 
region     has 
been  almost 
entirely   de- 
pendent 
upon  Amer-    %   ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ican    coal, 
brought  up, 

as  has  already  been  said,  in  empty  west- 
bound steamers  and  grain  cars.  The 
greatly  reduced  supply  of  anthracite  that 
we  are  promised  very  forcibly  affects  this 
division.  The  middle-west  will  have  to  use 
Alberta  coal,  whether  it  likes  it  or  not — 
and  it  affects  i.ot  to — in  the  proportion  of 
fifty-fifty;  indeed,  the  Fuel  Controller  has 
already  notified  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try that  they  must  have  the  fifty 
of  Albeita  coal  on  hand  before  the  fifty 
of  anthracite  will  be  delivered.  At 
the  same  time,  the  railways  have  served 
notice  that,  owing  to  the  peak-load  of 
grain  traffic  after  September  30th,  they 
will  be  unable  to  haul  any  coal  from 
Alberta;  so  obviously  it  is  up  to  the 
Manitoban  to  order  before  that  date  or  go 
without.  What  the  less  affluent  classes, 
there  and  elsewhere,  who  have  not  the 
ready  cash  to  stock  up  their  cellars  now, 
will  do  is  another  problem. 

Relief  from  the  tremendously  danger- 
ous situation  that  confronts  such  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Canadian  public  divides 
into  three  parts — immediate  (i.e.,  for  the 
winter  of  1918-9),  middle-background 
(winter  of  1919-20)  and  the  future.  Al- 
though large  resources  of  bituminous  coal 
in  Pennsylvania  will  be  available  to  the 
acute  area  for  many  years,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  Nova  Scotia  field  that  will  one 
day  come  back  into  water  carriage  possi- 
bilities, immediate  relief  imples  first  and 
foremost  conservaton.  It  can  be  sub- 
mitted that  the  larger  consumers  of  coal 
have  grappled  with  the  situation  much 
r  ioi  e  sincerely  than  the  small.  By  reduc- 
tion in  train  services,  especially  passenger 
train  services,  the  Canadian  railways 
have  eliminated  enough  train  miles  to  save 
600,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum.  Many 
industrial  establishments  which  have  used 
coal  for  power  production  have  switched 
over  to  water-power.  It  is  the  small  con- 
sumer, which  is  to  say  the  householder, 


who      has      taken      the 
omens  least  to  heart. 

Do  you  doubt  this? 
Here  is  another  quota- 
tion from  the  Canadian 
Railway  Board. 

"The  mines  in  Cana- 
da are  being  held  up 
by  lack  of  orders  from 
dealers.  The  dealers 
are  holding  their  orders 
till  the  public  itself 
gives  them  orders.  This 
delay  on  the  part  of 
the  public  and  the  labor 
on  the  part  of  the 
public  and  the 
labor  shortage  are 
combined  to  de- 
feat the  patriotic 
plan  of  hav- 
ing 50  per 
cent.  of 
C  a  n  a  d  a's 
coal   supply 


for  next  winter  moved  this  summer.  Some 
time  ago  we  pledged  ourselves  to  supply 
the  cars  and  engines;  yet  our  western 
mines  are  shipping  less  than  half  their 
shipping  capacity  every  week,  although 
the  cars,  the  engines  and  the  good  weather 
are  there." 

'"pHERE  are  ways  in  which  coal  can  be 
*■  saved  by  the  use  of  substitutes  im- 
mediately available.  Wood  is  an  emer- 
gency fuel  that  may  help  out  in  Ontario — 
strictly  an  emergency  fuel — and  costlv. 
Gas  can  supersede  coal  for  cooking.  Oil 
is  a  supplementary  fuel  of  great  value. 
Large  users  of  coal  for  industrial  pur- 
poses who  otherwise  would  refuse  to 
switch  to  electric  power  when  it  is  easily 
available  can  be  "persuaded"  by  the  can- 
cellation of  their  import  licenses. 

Now,  too,  is  the  time  for  making  prepar- 
ations for  averting  the  possible  famine  of 
1919-20.  These  preparations  include  the 
utilization  of  the  above,  dropping  some 
of  the  desperate  substitutes  and  speeding 
up  the  installations  of  machinery  to  pro- 
vide others  which  investigation  has 
demonstrated  to  be  feasible.  Such,  for 
instance,  as  peat  and  briquetted  lignite. 
About  49  million  gallons  of  oil  per  year 
are  now  burned  by  railway  locomotives  in 
British  Columbia  which  may  be  elimin- 
ated if  a  recent  ruling  that  B.C.  gets  no 
more  American  oil  is  enforced. 

The  man-in-the-street  has  regarded  the 
coal  shortage  as  affecting  only  his  little 
selfish  share  of  heat.  I  shall  have  failed 
in  my  argument  if  I  have  not  suggested 
that  the  present  shortage  affects  the  very 
foundations  of  our  industrial  life,  that  the 
real  problem,  in  fact,  is  not  immediate  but 
distant,  and  that  the  basic  principle  is  the 
future  rational  use  of  coal  and  the  de- 
velopment and  co-ordination  of  other 
sources  of  power.  If,  from  the  present 
Continued  on  page  75 
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By  Arthur  Stringer 
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I  SAT  in  that  nocturnal  sun-parlor  of  mine, 
known  to  the  world  as  Madison  Square, 
demanding  of  the  quiet  nijiht  why  sleep 
should  be  denied  me.  I  .sat  there,  with  my 
gaze  fixed  idly  on  a  girl  in  blaek,  who,  in  turn, 
stared  idly  up  at  Sagittarius. 

Then  I  lost  interest  in  the  black-clad  and 
seemingly  cataleptic  star-gazer.  For  I  was 
soon  busy  watching  a  man  in  a  rather  odd-look- 
ing velour  hat.  My  eyes  followed  him  from 
the  moment  he  first  turned  eastward  out  of 
Fifth  Avenue.  They  were  still  on  him  ai  he 
veered  irresolutely  southward  again  into  the 
Square  where  I  sat. 

The  pure  aimlessness  of  his  movements 
arrested  my  attention.  The  figure  that  drifted 
listlessly  in  past  the  Farragat  Statue  and 
wandered  on  under  the  park  trees  in  some  way 
reminded  me  of  my  own.  I,  too,  knew  only  too 
well  what  it  was  to  circle  doggedly  and  sullen- 
ly about  like  a  bell-boy  "paging"  the  corridors 
of  night  for  that  fugitive  known  as  sleep. 

So  I  continued  to  watch  him,  quietly  and 
closely.  I  had  lost  my  interest  in  the  white- 
faced  girl  who  sat  within  twenty  paces  of  me, 
looking  silent  and  still  up  at  the  autumn  stars. 

It  was  the  man's  figure,  thereafter,  that  chal- 
lenged my  attention,  for  this  man  marked  the 
only  point  of  movement  in  what  seemed  a 
city  of  the  dead.  It  was,  I  remembered, 
once  more  long  past  midnight,  the  hour  of 
suspended  life  in  the  emptied  canyons  of 
the  lamp-strung  streets  when  the  last 
taxi  had  hummed  the  last  reveller  home, 
and  the  first  milk-wagons  had  not  yet 
rattled  up  from  the  East  River  ferries. 

So  I  sat  there  listlessly  watching  the 
listlessly  moving  figure  with  the  wide  hat- 
rim  pulled  down  over  its  face.  There  was 
something  still  youthful  about  the  man, 
for  all  the  despondent  droop  to  the  shoul- 
ders. I  asked  myself  idly  who  or  what  he 
could  be.  I  wondered  if,  like  myself,  he 
was  merely  haunted  by  the  curse  of  wake- 
fulness, if  the  same  bloodhounds  of  unrest 
dogged  him,  too,  through  the  dark  hours 
of  the  night.  I  wondered  if  he,  too,  was 
trying  to  escape  from  the  grinding  ma- 
chinery of  thought  into  some  outer 
passivity. 

I  saw  him  thread  his  indeterminate  way 
along  the  winding  park  walks.  I  saw  him 
glance  wearily  up  at  the  massive  auster- 
ity of  the  Metropolitan  Tower,  and  then 
turn  and  gaze  at  the  faded  Diana  so  un- 
concernedly poised  above  her  stolen 
Sevillian  turrets.  I  saw  him  look  deso- 
lately about  the  square  with  its  bench- 
rows  filled  with  huddled  and  motionless 
sleepers.  These  sleepers,  with  their  fallen 
heads  and  twisted  limbs,  with  their  con- 
torted and  moveless  bodies,  made  the  half- 
lit  square  as  horrible  as  a  battlefield. 
Clouded  by  the  heavy  shadows  of  the 
park  trees,  they  seemed  like  the  bodies 
of  dead  men,  like  broken  and  sodden 
things  over  which  had  ground  the  wheels 
of  carnage.  The  only  murmur  or  sound 
of  life  was  the  fountain,  with  its  column 
of  slowly  rising  and  slowly  falling  water, 
like  the  tired  pulse-beat  of  the  tired  city. 

The  man  in  the  velour  hat  seemed  to 
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find  something  companionable  in  this 
movement,  for  he  slowly  drew  nearer.  He 
came  within  three  benches  of  where  I 
sat.  Then  he  flung  himself  down  on  an 
empty  seat.  I  could  see  his  white  and 
haggard  face  as  he  watched  the  splashing 
fountain.  I  could  see  his  shadowy  and 
unhappy  eyes  as  he  pushed  back  his  hat 
and  mopped  his  moist  forehead.  Then  I 
saw  him  suddenly  bury  his  head  in  his 
hands  and  sit  there,  minute  by  minute, 
without  moving. 

When  he  made  his  next  movement,  it 
was    a    startling   one.      It    sent   a    tingle 


I  noticed  a  fig- 
ure step  out  and 
pick  up  the  fire- 
arm. It  was  the 
girl. 


of  nerves  scampering  up 
and  down  my  backbone. 
For  I  saw  his  right 
hand  go  down  to  his 
pocket,  pause  there  a 
moment,  and  then  sud- 
denly lift  again.  As  it 
^W  did  so  my  eye  caught  the 

^M  white  glimmer  of 

Wf  metal.     I  could  see  the 

^W  flash  of  a  revolver  as  he 

^  thrust  it  up  under  the 

hat-brim,  and  held  the 
nickelled     barrel     close 
against  his  temple,  just 
above  the  lean  jaw  bone. 

It  was  so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  that 
I  must  have  closed  my  eyes  in  a  sort  of 
involuntary  wince.  The  first  coherent 
thought  that  came  to  me  was  that  I  could 
never  reach  him  in  time.  Some  soberer 
second  thought  was  to  the  effect  that  even 
my  interference  was  useless,  that  he  and 
his  life  were  his  own,  that  a  man  once  set 
on  self-destruction  will  not  be  kept  free 
from  it  by  any  outside  influence. 

Yet  even  as  I  looked  again  at  his  hud- 
dled figure,  I  heard  his  little  gasp  of  some- 
thing that  must  have  been  between  fear 
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and  defeat.  I  saw  the  arm  slowly  sink 
to  his  side.  He  was  looking  straight  be- 
fore him,  his  unseeing  eyes  wide  with 
terror  and  indecision. 

It  was  then  that  I  decided  to  interfere. 
To  do  so  seemed  only  my  plain  and  decent 
duty.  Yet  I  hesitated  for  a  moment,  pon- 
dering just  how  to  phrase  my  opening 
speech  to  him. 

Even  as  I  took  a  sudden,  deeper  breath 
of  resolution,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
crossing  to  his  side,  I  saw  him  fling  the 
revolver  vehemently  from  him.  It  went 
glimmering  and  tumbling  along  the  cop- 
pery-green grass.  It  lay  there,  a  point 
of  high  light  against  the  darkness  of  the 
turf. 

Then  I  looked  back  to  the  stranger,  and 
saw  his  empty  hands  go  up  to  his  face.  It 
was  a  quiet  and  yet  a  track  gesture  of 
utter  misery.  Each  palm  was  pressed 
in  on  the  corded  cheek-bones  with  the 
finger-ends  hard  against  the  eye  balls,  as 
though  that  futile  pressure  could  crush 
away  all  inner  and  all  outer  vision. 

THEN  I  turned  back  towards  the  fallen 
revolver.  As  I  did  so  I  noticed  a  fig- 
ure in  black  step  quietly  out  and  pick  up 
the  firearm.  It  was  the  white-faced  girl 
who  had  sat  looking  up  at  the  stars.  Be- 
fore I  fully  realized  the  meaning  of  her 
movement,  she  slipped  the  weapon  out  of 
sight,  and  passed  silently  on  down  the 
winding  asphalt  walk,  between  the  rows 
of  sleepers,  towards  the  east.  There  was 
something  arresting  in  the  thin  young 
figure,  something  vaguely  purposeful  and 
appealing  in  the  poise  of  the  half-veiled 
head. 

I  vacillated  for  a  moment,  undecided  as 
to  which  to  approach.  But  a  second 
glance  at  the  man  in  the  velours  hat, 
crouched  there  in  his  utter  and  impassive 
misery,  caused  me  to  cross  over  to  him. 

I  put  a  hand  on  his  flaccid  shoulder,  and 
shook  it.  He  did  not  move  at  first,  so  I 
shook  him  again.  Then  he  directed  a  slow 
and  resentful  glance  at  me. 

"I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you,"  I 
began,  puzzled  as  to  how  to  proceed.  He 
did  not  answer  me. 

"I  want  to  help  you  if  I  can,"  I  ex- 
plained, as  I  still  let  my  hand  rest  on  his 
shoulder. 

"Oh,  go  'way!"  he  ejaculated,  in  utter 
listlessness,  shaking  my  hand  from  his 
shoulder. 

"No,  I  won't!"  I  quite  firmly  informed 
him.  He  shrank  back  and  moved  away. 
Then  he  turned  on  me  with  a  resentment 
that  was  volcanic. 

"For  God's  sake  leave  me  alone!"  he 
cried. 

A  sleeper  or  two  on  near-by  benches  sat 
up  and  stared  at  us  with  their  drowsily 
indifferent  eyes. 

"Then  why  are  you  making  a  fool  of 
yourself  like  this?"  I  demanded. 

"That's  my  own  business,"  he  retorted. 
"Then  you  intend  to  keep  it  up?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"No,  I  don't,"  he  flung  back.  "/  can't." 
"Then  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  talk 
to  me?"  His  sullen  anger  seemed  strange- 
ly removed  from  that  exaltation  which 
tradition  imputes  to  last  moments.  It 
even  took  an  effort  to  be  patient  with  him. 
"No,  I  won't,"  was  his  prompt  retort.  It 
dampened  all  the  Quixotic  fires  in  my 
body.  Then  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  con- 
fronted me.  "And  if  you  don't  get  out  of 
here.  I'll  kill  you!" 

His  threat,  in  some  way,  struck  me  as 
funny.    I  laughed  out  loud. 

But  I  did  not  waste  further  time  on  him. 
I    was   already   thinking  of   the   other 
figure,  the  equally  mysterious  and  more 
appealing  figure  in  black. 


I  SWUNG  round  and  strode  out  through 
the  trees  just  in  time  to  see  that 
sombre  and  white-faced  young  woman 
cross  Madison  Avenue,  ar.d  pass  westward 
between  a  granite-columned  church  and 
the  towering  obelisk  of  a  more  modern  god 
of  commerce.  I  kept  my  eyes  on  this 
street-end  as  it  swallowed  her  up.  Then 
I  passed  out  through  the  square  and 
under  the  clock-dial  and  into  Twenty- 
fourth  Street. 

By  the  time  I  had  reached  Fourth 
Avenue  I  again  caught  sight  of  the  black- 
clad  figure.  It  was  moving  eastward  on 
the  south  side  of  the  street,  as  unhurried 
and  impassive  as  a  sleep-walker. 

When  half-way  to  Lexington  Avenue 
I  saw  the  woman  stop,  look  slowly  round, 
and  then  go  slowly  up  the  steps  of  a  red- 
brick house.  She  did  not  ring,  I  could  see, 
but  let  herself  in  with  a  pass-key.  Once 
the  door  had  closed  on  her,  I  sauntered  to- 
wards this  house.  To  go  farther  at  such 
an  hour  was  out  of  the  question.  But  I 
made  a  careful  note  of  the  street  number, 
and  also  of  the  fact  that  a  slip  of  paper 
pasted  on  the  sandstone  door-post  an- 
nounced the  fact  of  "Furnished  Rooms." 

I  saw,  not  only  that  little  was  to  be 
gained  there,  but  also  that  I  had  faced 
my  second  disappointment.  So  I  promptly 
swung  back  to  Madison  Square  and  the 
fountain  where  I  had  left  the  man  in  the 
velours  hat.  I  ran  my  eye  from  bench  to 
bench  of  sleepers,  but  he  was  not  among 
them.  I  went  over  the  park,  walk  by  walk, 
but  my  search  was  unrewarded.  Then 
I  circled  about  into  Broadway,  widening: 
my  radius  of  inspection.  I  shuttled  back 
and  forth  along  the  side-streets.  I  veered 
up  and  down  the  neighboring  avenues. 
But  it  was  useless.  The  man  in  the 
velours  hat  was  gone. 

Then,  to  my  surprise,  as  I  paced  the 
midnight  streets  the  sense  of  physical 
weariness  crept  over  me.  I  realized  that 
I  had  walked  for  miles.  I  had  forgotten 
my  own  troubles  and  that  most  kindly  of 
all  narcotics,  utter  fatigue,  crept  through 
me  like  a  drug. 

So  I  went  home  and  went  to  bed.  And 
for  the  first  time  that  week  I  felt  the 
Angel  of  Sleep  stoop  over  me  of  her  own 
free  will.  For  the  first  time  that  week 
there  was  no  need  of  the  bitter  lash  of 
chloral  hydrate  to  beat  back  the  blood- 
hounds of  wakefulness.  I  fell  into  a 
sound  and  unbroken  slumber,  and  when 
I  woke  up  Benson  was  waiting  to  an- 
nounce that  my  bath  was  ready. 

Two  hours  later  I  was  ringing  the  bell 
of  a  certain  old-fashioned  red-brick  apart- 
ment house  in  East  Twenty-fourth  Street. 
I  knew  little  enough  about  such  places, 
but  this  was  one  obviously  uninviting, 
from  the  rusty  hand  rail  to  the  unwashed 
window  draperies.  Equally  unprepossess- 
ing was  the  corpulent  and  dead-eyed  land- 
lady in  her  faded  blue  house- wrapper; 
and  equally  depressing  did  I  find  the  slat- 
ternly and  bare-armed  servant  who  was 
delegated  to  lead  me  up  through  the 
musty-smelling  halls.  The  third-floor 
front,  I  was  informed,  was  the  only  room 
in  the  house  empty,  though  its  rear  neigh- 
bor, which  was  a  bargain  at  two  dollars 
and  a  half  a  week,  was  soon  to  be  vacated. 

r  TOOK  the  third-floor  front,  without 
*  so  much  as  one  searching  look  at  its 
hidden  beauties.  The  lady  of  the  faded 
blue  wrapper  emitted  her  first  spark  of 
life  as  I  handed  over  my  four  dollars. 
The  listless  eyes,  I  could  see,  were  touched 
with  regret  at  the  thought  that  she  had 
not  asked  for  more.  I  tried  to  explain  to 
her,  as  she  exacted  a  deposit  for  my.  pass- 
key, that  I  was  likely  to  be  irregular  in 


my  hours  and  perhaps  a  bit  peculiar  in 
my  habits. 

These  intimations,  however,  had  no- 
ponderable  effect  upon  her.  She  first 
abashed  me  by  stowing  the  money  away 
in  the  depths  of  her  open  corsage,  and 
then  perplexed  me  by  declaring  that  all 
she  set  out  to  do,  since  her  legs  went  back 
on  her,  was  to  keep  her  first  two  floors 
decent.  Above  that,  apparently,  deport- 
ment could  look  after  itself,  the  upper 
regions  beyond  her  ken  could  be  Olympian, 
in  their  moral  laxities. 

As  I  stood  there,  smiling  over  this  dis- 
covery, a  figure  in  black  rustled  down  the 
narrow  stairway  and  edged  past  us  in  the 
half-lit  hall.  The  light  fell  full  on  her 
face  as  she  opened  the  door  to  the  street- 
It  outlined  her  figure,  as  thin  as  that  of  a 
mediaeval  saint  from  a  missal.  It  was  the 
young  woman  I  had  followed  from  Madi- 
son Square. 

Of  this  I  was  certain — from  the  mom- 
ent the  light  fell  on  her  thin-cheeked  face, 
where  anxiety  seemed  to  have  sharpened 
the  soft  oval  of  the  chin  into  something 
mask-like  in  its  sharpness.  About  her. 
quite  beyond  the  fact  that  her  eyes  were- 
the  most  unhappy  eyes  I  had  ever  seen, 
hung  a  muffled  air  of  tragedy,  the  air  of 
a  spirit  both  bewildered  and  baffled.  But 
I  could  see  that  she  was,  or  that  she  had; 
been,  a  rather  beautiful  young  woman, 
though  st;ll  again  the  slenderness  of  the 
figure  made  me  think  of  a  saint  from  a 
missal. 

I  was  still  thinking  of  her  as  I  followed 
the  sullen  and  slatternly  servant  up 
the  dark  stairs.  Once  in  my  new  quarters, 
I  glanced  absently  about  at  the  sulphur- 
yellow  wall  paper  and  the  melancholy 
antiquities  that  masqueraded  as  furniture. 
Then  I  came  back  to  the  issue  at  hand. 

"Who  is  that  young  woman  in  black 
who  happened  to  pass  us  in  the  hall?" 
I  casually  inquired. 

"Can  that!"  was  the  apathetic  and 
quite  enigmatic  retort  of  the  bare-armed 
girl.  I  turned  to  inquire  the  meaning  of 
this  obvious  colloquialism. 

"Aw,  cage  the  zooin'  bug!"  said  my  new- 
found cynical  young  friend.  "She  aint 
that  kind." 

"What  is  she?"  I  asked,  as  I  slipped: 
a  bill  into  the  startled  and  somewhat  in- 
credulous hand  of  toil.  The  transforma- 
tion was  immediate. 

"She  aint  nothin';"  was  the  answer. 
"She's  just  a  four-flush,  an  also-ran! 
And  unless  she  squares  wit'  the  madam 
by  Sat'rday  she's  goin'  to  do  her  washin' 
in  somebody  else's  bath-tub!" 

Through  this  sordid  quartz  of  callous- 
ness ran  one  silver  streak  of  luck.  It  was 
plain  that  I  was  to  be  on  the  same  floor 
with  the  girl  in  black.  And  that  discovery- 
seemed  quite  enough. 

I  waited  until  the  maid  was  lost  in  the 
gloom  below  stairs  and  the  house  was- 
quiet  again.  Then  I  calmly  and  quietly 
stepped  out  into  the  little  hall,  pusi 
open  the  door  of  the  rear  room,  and  slip- 
ped inside.  I  experienced,  as  I  did  so,  a 
distinct  and  quite  pleasurable  quickening 
of  the  pulse. 

I  found  myself  in  a  mere  cell  of  a  room, 
with  two  dormer  windows  facing  a  dis- 
orderly vista  of  chimney-pots  and  brick 
walls.  On  the  sill  of  one  window  stood 
on  almost  empty  milk-bottle.  Beside  the 
other  window  was  a  trunk  marked  with 
the  initials  "H.  W."  and  the  almost  obliter- 
ated words  "Medicine  Hat." 

About  the  little  room  brooded  an  al- 
most forlorn  air  of  neatness.  On  one 
wall  was  tacked  a  picture  postcard  in- 
scribed "In  the  Devil's  Poof  at  Banff." 
On  another  was  a  ranch  scene,  an  un- 
mounted    photograph     which     showed     m 


laughing  and  clear-browed  girl  on  a 
white-dappled  pinto.  On  the  chintz-cov- 
ered bureau  stood  a  half-filled  carton  of 
soda-biscuits.  Besides  this,  again,  lay  an 
empty  candy-box.  From  the  mirror  of 
this  bureau  smiled  down  a  face  that  was 
familiar  to 
me.  It  was 
a  magazine- 
print  of  Har- 
riet Walter, 
the  young 
Broadway 
star  who  had 
reached  suc- 
cess with  the 
production  of 
"Broken 
T  i  e  s,"  the 
same  Harriet 
Walter  who 
had  been  duly 
announced  to 
marry  Percy 
Adams,  the 
son  of  the 
traction 
magnate.  My 
own  den,  I 
rem  embered, 
held  an  auto- 
graphed copy 
of  the  same 
picture. 

Beyond  this, 
however,  the 
room  held 
little  of  inter- 
est and  noth- 
ing of  sur- 
prise. Act- 
ing on  a  sud- 
den and  a 
possibly  fool- 
ish impulse, 
after  one  final 
look  at  the 
room  and  its 
record  of 
courage  ous 
struggle,  I 
took  a  bank- 
note from  my 
pocket,  folded 
it,  and  opened 
a  bureau 
drawer.  Then 
I  dropped  the 
bill  into  the 
drawer.  Then 
I  stood  star- 
ing down, 
with  the 
drawer  still 
open,  for  be- 
fore me  lay 
the  revolver 
which  the  girl 
had  carried 
away  the 
night  before 
from  Madi- 
son Square. 

Then  I  went 
back  to  my 
own  room  and 
sat  down  in 
the  broken- 
armed  rocker, 

trying  in  vain   to  find   some  key  to 
mystery.     But  no  light  came  to  me. 

I  was  still  puzzling  over  it  when  I  heard 
the  sound  of  steps  on  the  uncarpeted 
stairway.  They  were  very  slow  and 
faltering  steps.  As  I  stood  at  the  half- 
opened  door  listening,  I  felt  sure  I  heard 
the  sound  of  something  that  was  half-way 
between  a  sob  and   a  gasp.     Then  came 
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the  steps  again,  and  then  the  sound  of 
heavy  breathing.  I  heard  the  rustle  of 
paper  as  the  door  of  the  back  room  was 
pushed  open,  and  then  the  quick  slam  of 
the  door. 

This  was  followed  by  a  quiet  and  al- 


Then,  seeing  the  low  beat  of  a  pulse  in  the  thin  throat,  I  dropped  on  one  knee. 


the 


most  inarticulate  cry.  It  was  not  a  call, 
and  it  was  not  a  moan.  But  what  startled 
me  into  sudden  action  was  the  noise  that 
followed.  It  was  a  soft-pedalled  thud, 
as  though  a  body  had  fallen  to  the  floor. 

I  no  longer  hesitated.  It  was  clear 
that  something  was  wrong.  I  ran  to  the 
closed  door,  knocked  on  it,  and  a  moment 
later  swung  it  open. 
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As  I  stepped  into  the  room  I  could  see 
the  girl  lying  there,  her  upturned  face 
as  white  as  chalk,  with  bluish-grey  shad- 
ows about  the  closed  eyes.  Beside  her  ort 
the  floor  lay  a  newspaper,  a  flaring-head-- 
lined  afternoon  edition. 

T    STOOD 

•I  staring 
stupidly  down 
at  the  white 
face  for  a 
moment  o  r 
two  before  it 
came  home  to 
me  that  the 
girl  had  mere- 
ly fallen  in  a 
faint.  Then, 
seeing  the 
slow  beat  of  a 
pulse  in  the 
thin  throat,  I 
dropped  o  n 
one  knee  and 
tore  open  the- 
neck  of  her 
blouse.  Then 
I  got  water 
from  t  h  e- 
stone  ware 
jug  on  the 
wash-s  t  a  n  d 
and  sprinkled 
the  placid 
and  colorless 
brow.  I  could 
see,  as  I  lifted 
her  up  on  the 
narrow  white 
bed,  how 
bloodless  and 
i  11 -nurtured 
her  body  was. 
The  girl  wa» 
half  starved; 
of  that  there 
was  no  sha- 
dow of  doubt. 
She  came  to- 
very  slowly. 
As  I  leaned 
over  her,, 
waiting  for 
the  heavy- 
lidded  eyes  to 
open,  I  let 
m  y  glance 
wander  back 
to  the  news- 
paper on  the- 
floor.  I  there 
read  that 
Harriet  Wal- 
ter, the  young 
star  of  the 
"Broken 
Ties"  Com- 
pany, had 
met  with  a 
serious  acci- 
dent. It  had! 
occurred! 
while  riding 
down  Morn- 
ingside  Aven- 
ue in  a  tour- 
ing-car driv- 
en by  Percy 
A  1  w  a  r  d 
Adams,  the  son  the  the  well-known  trac- 
tion magnate.  The  brake  had  apparent- 
ly refused  to  work  on  Cathedral  Hill,  and 
the  car  had  collided  with  a  pillar  of  the 
Elevated  Railway  at  the  corner  of  One- 
hundred-and-ninth  Street.  Adams  him- 
self had  escaped  with  a  somewhat  lacer- 
ated arm,  but  Miss  Walter's  injuries 
were  more  serious.    She  had  been  taken  at 
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once  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  but  a  few 
blocks  away.  She  had  not,  however,  re- 
gained consciousness,  and  practically  all 
hope  of  recovery  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  doctors. 

I  was  frenziedly  wondering  what  tie 
could  bind  these  two  strangely  diverse 
young  women  together  when  the  girl  be- 
side me  gave  signs  of  returning  life.  I 
was  still  sousing  a  ridiculous  amount  of 
water  on  her  face  and  neck  when  eyes 
suddenly  opened.  They  looked  up  at  me, 
dazed  and  wide  with  wonder. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  gazing  about 
the  room.  Then  she  looked  back  at  me 
again. 

"I  think  you  must  have  fallen,"  I  tried 
to  explain.  "But  it's  a.11  right;  you 
mustn't  worry." 

My  feeble  effort  at  reassuring  her  was 
not  effective.  I  could  see  the  perplexed 
movement  of  her  hands,  the  unuttered  in- 
quiry still  in  her  eyes.  She  lay  there, 
staring  at  me  for  a  long  time. 

"You  see,  I'm  your  new  neighbor,"  I 
told  her,  "and  I  heard  you  from  my  room." 

She  did  not  speak.  But  I  saw  her  lips 
pucker  into  a  little  sob  that  shook  her 
whole  body.  There  seemed  something  in- 
describably childlike  in  the  movement.  It 
took  a  fight  to  keep  up  my  air  of  bland 
optimism. 

"And  now,"  I  declared,  "I'm  going  to 
slip  out  for  a  minute  and  get  you  a  little 


SHE  made  one  small  hand-gesture  of 
protest,  but  I  ignored  it.  I  dodged 
in  for  my  hat,  descended  the  stairs  to  the 
street,  got  Benson  on  the  wire;  and  in- 
structed him  to  send  the  motor  hamper 
and  two  bottles  of  Burgundy  to  me  at 
once.  Then  I  called  up  St.  Luke's  Hospi- 
tal. There,  strangely  enough,  I  was 
refused  all  information  as  to  Harriet 
Walter's  condition.  It  was  not  even  ad- 
mitted, in  fact,  that  she  was  at  present  a 
patient  at  that  institution. 

The  girl,  when  I  got  back,  was  sitting 
in  a  rocking-chair  by  the  window.  She 
seemed  neither  relieved  nor  disturbed  by 
my  return.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
blank  wall  opposite  her.  Her  colorless 
face  showed  only  too  plainly  that  this 
shock  from  which  she  had  suffered  had 
left  her  indifferent  to  all  other  currents  of 
life,  as  though  every  further  stroke  of 
fate  had  been  rendered  insignificant.  She 
did  not  even  turn  her  eyes  when  I  carried 
the  hamper  into  the  room  and  opened  it. 
She  did  not  look  up  as  I  poured  the  wine 
and  held  a  glass  of  it  out  for  her  to  drink. 

She  sipped  at  it  absently,  brokenly, 
reminding  me  of  a  bird  drinking  from  a 
saucer-edge.  But  I  made  her  take  more  of 
it.  I  persisted,  until  I  could  see  a  faint 
and  shell-like  tinge  of  color  creep  into  her 
cheeks. 

Then  she  looked  at  me,  for  the  first 
time,  with  comprehending  and  strangely 
grateful  eyes.  She  made  a  move,  as 
though  to  speak.  But  as  she  did  so  I 
could  see  the  quick  gush  of  tears  that 
came  to  her  eyes  and  her  gesture  of  hope- 
lessness as  she  looked  down  at  the  news- 
paper on  the  floor. 

"Oh,  I  want  to  die!"  she  cried  brokenly 
and  weakly.    "I  want  to  die!" 

Her  words  both  startled  and  perplexed 
me.  Here,  within  a  few  hours'  time,  I  was 
encountering  4he  second  young  person  who 
seemed  tired  of  life,  who  was  ready  and 
willing  to  end  it. 

"What  has  happened?"  I  asked,  as  I 
held  more  of  the  Burgundy  out  for  her  to 
drink.  Then  I  picked  up  the  afternoon 
paper  with  the  flaring  headlines. 

She  pointed  with  an  unsteady  finger  to 
the  paper  in  my  hands. 


"Do  you  know  her?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  I  happen  to  know  her,"  I  ad- 
mitted. 

"Have  you  known  her  long?"  asked  the 
girl. 

"Only  a  couple  of  years,"  I  answered. 
"Since  she  first  went  with  Frohman." 

T^HE  possible  truth  flashed  over  me. 
*-  They  were  sisters.  That  was  the 
strange  tie  that  bound  them  together;  one 
the  open  and  flashing  and  opulent,  and  the 
other  the  broken  and  hidden  and  hopeless. 

"Do  you  know  Harriet  Walter?"  I 
asked. 

She  laughed  a  little,  forlornly,  bitterly. 
The  wine,  I  imagined,  had  rather  gone  to 
her  head. 

"I  am  Harriet  Walter!"  was  her  some- 
what startling  declaration. 

She  was  still  shaken  and  ill,  I  could  see. 
I  took  the  Burgundy  glass  from  her  hand. 
I  wanted  her  mind  to  remain  lucid.  There 
was  a  great  deal  for  me  still  to  fathom. 

"And  they  say  she's  going  to  die?"  she 
half  declared,  half  inquired,  as  her  eyes 
searched  my  face. 

"But  what  will  it  mean  to  you?"  I  de- 
manded. 

She  seemed  not  to  have  heard;  so  I  re- 
peated the  question. 

"It  means  the  end,"  she  sobbed,  "the 
end  of  everything!" 

"But  why?"  I  insisted. 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

"Oh,  I  can't  tell  you!"  she  moaned. 
"I  can't  explain." 

"But  there  must  be  some  definite  reason 
why  this  young  woman's  death  should  end 
everything  for  you." 

The  girl  looked  about  her,  like  a  life- 
prisoner  facing  the  four  blank  walls  of  a 
cell.  Her  face  was  without  hope.  Noth- 
ing but  utter  misery,  utter  despair,  was 
written  on  it. 

Then  she  spoke,  not  directly  to  me,  but 
more  as  though  she  were  speaking  to  her- 
self. 

"When  she  dies,  I  die  too!"  , 

¥  DEMANDED  to  know  what  this  meant. 
■*  I  tried  to  burrow  down  to  the  root  of 
the  mystery.  But  my  efforts  were  useless. 
I  could  wring  nothing  more  out  of  the  un- 
happy and  tragic-eyed  girl.  And  the  one 
thing  she  preferred  just  then,  I  realized, 
was  solitude.     So  I  withdrew. 

The  entire  situation,  however,  proved 
rather  too  much  for  me.  The  more  I 
thought  it  over  the  more  it  began  to  get 
on  my  nerves.  So  I  determined  on  a 
prompt  right-about-face.  I  decided  to  be- 
gin at  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

My  first  move  was  to  'phone  for  the 
car.  Latreille  came  promptly  enough,  but 
with  a  look  of  sophistication  about  his 
cynical  mouth  which  I  couldn't  help  re- 
senting. 

"St.  Luke's  Hospital,"  I  told  him  as  I 
stepped  into  the  car. 

At  that  institution,  however,  I  was 
again  refused  all  information  as  to  the 
condition  of  Harriet  Walter.  It  was  not 
even  admitted,  when  I  became  more  in- 
sistent, that  any  such  person  was  in  the 
hospital. 

"But  I'm  a  friend  of  this  young  lady's" 
I  tried  to  explain.  "And  I've  a  right  to 
know  of  her  condition." 

The  calm-eyed  official  looked  at  me  quite 
unmoved. 

"This  young  lady  seems  to  have  very 
many  friends.  And  some  of  them  seem  to 
be  very  peculiar." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  I  de- 
manded. For  answer  he  pointed  to  a  fig- 
ure pacing  up  and  down  in  the  open 
street. 


"There's  another  of  these  friends 
who've  been  insisting  on  seeing  her,"  he 
explained,  with  a  shrug  of  extenuation. 

The  uniformed  attendant  of  that  car- 
bolised  and  white-walled  temple  of  pain 
must  have  seen  my  start  as  I  glanced 
out  at  the  slowly  pacing  figure.  For  it 
was  that  of  a  young  man  wearing  a 
velour  hat.  It  was  the  youth  I  had  met 
the  night  before  in  Madison  Square. 

"Do  you  happen  to  know  that  man's 
name?"  I  asked. 

"He  gave  it  as  Mallory — James 
Mallory,"  was  the  answer. 

I  wasted  no  more  time  inside  those  de- 
pressing walls.  I  was  glad  to  get  out  to 
the  street,  to  the  open  air  and  the  crisp 
afternoon  sunlight.  I  had  already  de- 
cided on  my  next  step. 

\XfHETHER  the  man  in  the  velour  hat 
•  '  recognized  me  or  not,  I  could  not  say. 
If  he  did  so,  he  gave  no  sign  of  it.  Yet  I 
could  see  that  he  resented  my  addressing 
him,  although  he  showed  no  surprise  as  I 
did  so  by  name.  It  was  not  until  I  point- 
blank  asked  if  he  had  been  inquiring  about 
Harriet  Walter  that  any  trace  of  interest 
came  into  his  face. 

He  replied,  with  considerable  ferocity, 
that  he  had.  One  glimpse  of  the  unsteady 
fingers  and  twitching  eyelids  showed  me 
the  tension  under  which  he  was  struggling. 
I  felt  genuinely  sorry  for  him. 

"I  happen  to  know  Miss  Walter,"  I  told 
him,  "and  if  you'll  be  so  good  as  to  step  in 
my  car,  I  can  tell  you  anything  you  may 
want  to  know." 

"is  your  name  Adams?"  the  white-faced 
youth  suddenly  demanded. 

"It  is  not,"  I  answered,  with  consider- 
able alacrity,  for  his  face  was  not  pleasant 
to  look  at. 

"Then  why  can  you  tell  me  what  I 
want  to  know?"  he  asked,  still  eyeing  me 
with  open  hostility.  I  struggled  to  keep 
my  temper.  It  was  a  case  where  one  could 
afford  to  be  indulgent. 

"If  we  each  have  a  friend  in  this  lady, 
it's  not  unreasonable  that  we  should  be 
able  to  be  friends  ourselves,"  I  told  him. 
"So  let's  clear  the  cobwebs  by  a  spin 
down  town." 

"Gasoline  won't  wash  my  particular 
cobweb  away,"  he  retorted.  There  was 
something  likeable  about  his  audacious 
young  face,  even  under  its  cloud  of  bit- 
terness. 

"Then  why  couldn't  you  dine  with  me, 
at  a  very  quiet  club  of  mine?"  I  sug- 
gested. "Or,  better  still,  on  the  verandah 
of  the  Clairemont,  where  we  can  talk  to- 
gether." 

He  hesitated  at  first,  but  under  my  pres- 
sure he  yielded,  and  we  both  got  in  the 
car  and  swung  westward,  and  then  up 
Riverside  to  the  Clairemont.  There  I  se- 
cured a  corner  piazza-table,  overlooking 
the  river.  And  there  I  exerted  a  skill  of 
which  I  had  once  been  proud,  in  ordering 
a  dinner  which  I  thought  might  appeal 
to  the  poignantly  unhappy  young  man 
who  sat  across  the  table  from  me.  I  could 
see  that  he  was  still  looking  at  me,  every 
now  and  then,  with  both  revolt  and  sullen 
bewilderment  written  on  his  lean  young 
face.  It  would  be  no  easy  matter,  I  knew, 
to  win  his  confidence. 

"I  suppose  you  think  I'm  crazy,  like  the 
rest  of  them?"  he  suddenly  demanded.  I 
noticed  that  he  had  already  taken  his  third 
drink  of  wine. 

"Why  should  I  think  that?" 

"I've  had  enough  to  make  me  crazy!" 
he  ejaculated,  with  that  abject  self-pity 
which  marks  the  last  milestone  on  the 
avenue  of  hope. 

Continued  on  page  85 
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By  One  of  the  Uplifted 
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A  DEPUTATION  filed  into  Sir 
Robert  Borden's  office  with  faces 
that  were  long  and  lugubrious. 
As  they  were  all  newspapermen,  this  was 
distinctly  unusual.  But  shortly  after- 
wards they  filed  out  again  and  this  time 
they  beamed  with  smiles.  They  had  made 
a  request,  even  a  demand,  and  the  premier 
had  seen  eye  to  eye  with  them;  at  any 
rate,  he  had  not  said  them  nay. 

Union  Government  had  made  up  its 
mind  some  time  previous  that  it  would  be 
a  good  plan,  seeing  that  party  lines  were 
down  for  the  time  being  and  that  the 
press  of  the  country  was  not  supposed  to 
have  any  politics,  to  keep  a  close  hand  on 
the  press  by  corralling  the  Ottawa  corres- 
pondents and  giving  them  an  earful  of  the 
right  dope.  This  plan  took  the  form  of 
semi-weekly  conferences  with  members  of 
the  Government  to  which  the  newspaper 
men  were  invited  and  asked  to  listen  care- 
fully. They  were  told  many  interesting 
things  with  a  view  to  explaining  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Government  toward  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day  but  were  cautioned  not 
to  print  anything  lest  it  might  be  an  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  In  short,  the 
news  was  for  their  private  information 
and  not  for  the  Hun  or  the  Canadian  pub- 
lic. This  was  tough  on  the  boys;  to  be 
given  the  Sphinx's  secret — if  the  Sphinx 
ever  had  a  secret — and  then  to  be  told  not 
to  spread  it.  Tantalus  never  had  harder 
luck  with  the  drink  he  wasn't  allowed  to 
quaff  or  Sisyphus  with  the  stone  he  wasn't 
allowed  to  roll  past  the  brink  than  these 
Ottawa  correspondents  with  the  "scoops" 
they  were  forbidden  to  print. 

Naturally  they  got  fed  up  on  these 
inhibitions  so  that  presently  the  semi- 
weekly  conferences  became  rather  a  bore. 
At  first  there  were  four  Cabinet  Min- 
isters present,  including  Premier  Borden, 
and  the  full  corps  of  journalists,  but 
later   on,    there    was   only   one    Cabinet 


Mr.  Rowell  delivered  the  monologue. 

Minister  present,  Newton  Wesley  Rowell, 
whose  happy  thought  the  conference  was, 
and  only  a  half  attendance  of  newspaper 
men.  Mr.  Rowell  delivered  the  monologue 
in  his  best  Epworth  League  manner,  but 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  yawning.  When 
the  boys  didn't  yawn  they  looked  out  of 
the  windows  and  wondered  idly  if  this 
was  what  Union  Government  was  coming 
to — the  lid  tight  on  and  Mr.  Rowell  on 
the  lid. 

"All  I  could  see  in  it,"  said  one  veteran 
correspondent  to  me,  "was  a  copious  ad- 
dition to  the  Ten  Commandments.  Our 
little  semi-weekly  meeting  with  the  states- 
men bristled  with  thou — shalt — not.  The 
Government  took  us  into  their  confidence 
the  same  way  the  cat  took  the  canary — 
they  just  naturally  ate  us  alive  and  then 
smiled  at  this  amicable  arrangement  with 
the  press.     I  got  pretty  sick  of  it." 

"I  think,"  said  another,  "that  Premier 
Borden  sympathized  with  us.  There  was 
that  in  his  eye  which  said  'This  is  camou- 
flage. We  must  satisfy  our  new  earnest 
brother  who  has  bright  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject.' I  tired  of  it  very  soon.  I  am  a  great 
admirer  of  the  Bible  but  I  never  did  think 
that  it  gave  its  big  stories  the  right 
amount  of  space.  When  I  get  a  piece  of 
news  I  like  to  play  it  up — not  to  play  it 
down  or  say  nothing  about  it.  I  have 
always  gone  on  the  principle  that  I  was 
writing  for  daily  papers,  not  for  an 
almanac." 

"I  went  to  the  meetings,"  said  another 
correspondent,  "because  I  was  always 
hoping  that  something  would  explode. 
Nothing  ever  did.  Mr.  Calder  and  Dr. 
Reid  watched  the  sermon,  pretty  close. 
Not  a  word,  not  a  syllable  was  uttered 
that  might  build  up  a  personal  machine 
for  any  one  (Cabinet  Minister,  with  the 
Canadian  press  as  a  lever." 

"I  never  paid  any  attention  to  what 
was  said,"  another  correspondent  confided. 


"I  knew  it  was  all  a  bluff  from  the  start. 
I  took  part  in  the  conversation  of  course — 
that  is  to  say  I  listened  to  Mr.  Rowell's 
sweet  nothings — let  'em  go  in  at  one  ear 
and  out  at  the  other — but  I  never  got 
anywhere.  Most  of  my  time  I  spent  ob- 
serving a  mosquito  that  had  been  left  over 
from  last  summer.  It  had  camped  over 
the  cornice  by  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil's room  and  evidently  it  was  waiting 
the  war  out.  I  went  to  at  least  a  dozen 
of  the  conferences  and  I  noticed  that  the 
mosquito  slept  through  'em  all.  Once 
or  twice  he  stirred  feebly  but  there  was 
no  point  to  his  remarks.  How  could 
there  be,  with  the  example  he  was  get- 
ting?" 

COMPLAINTS  followed.  So  finally  the 
correspondents  went  in  a  body  to 
Premier  Borden  and  spoke  to  this  effect: 
"From  time  immemorial  we  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  taking  our  news  where  we 
found  it  and  printing  it  when  we  got  it 
We  don't  want  anything  better.  Wa  ad- 
mire Mr.  Rowell's  diction  very  much  but 
is  it  your  idea  that  all  the  news  should  be 
filtered  through  one  man?  It  is  a  pure, 
pure  fountain,  we  admit,  but  we  would 
not  drink  at  it  exclusively." 

And  Premier  Borden  answered: 
"Quite  right.    Do  it  the  old  way." 
And  the  old  way  it  is  now  and  here- 
after. 

BUT  the  uplift  movement  has  unfortun- 
ately been  operating  elsewhere  than 
at  Ottawa.  And  the  result  has  been  seen 
in  a  completely  supine  press.  To  give 
them  full  credit  the  Canadian  newspapers 
have  never  perforated  pessimism  or  black- 
ened gloom.  On  the  contrary  they  have 
kept  up  a  merry  are-we-downhearted 
chorus  even  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  looking  facts  in  the  face,  including 
the  London  Times  which  did  not  hesitate 
to  tell  the  War  Office  where  it  got  off  and 
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The  Government  wanted  to  shut  up  Mr.  Bourassa  who  has   been  flirting  with  sedition. 


on.  We  have  been  more  English  than  the 
English  in  our  obedience  to  a  brass-hat 
censorship.  At  this  moment  Canada  has 
a  stake  of  half  a  million  men  and  a  billion 
and  a  half  of  money  in  the  Great  War  but 
our  press  has  never  presumed  to  give  ad- 
vice to  that  amount  or  an  infinitesimal 
fraction  of  it.  While  the  press  of  tine 
other  allied  countries  was  talking  up  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  men  and  money 
contribution  to  the  war  our  own  neat  little 
parlor-broken  press  was  telling  us  to  be 
good  and  believe  only  what  they  printed 
and  one  way  and  another  carry  ourselves 
like  cheerful  idiots  to  the  end  that  the  war 
might  be  won  without  disturbing  anyone's 
peace  of  mind. 

From  time  to  time  the  press  of  the  other 
allied  countries — and  the  press  of  Eng- 
land most  of  all — has  told  the  men  at  the 
top  what  they  ougrht  to  do  and  that  in 
good  set  terms.  What  they  told  the  men 
at  the  top  was  generally  what  a  good 
business  man  would  have  told  them  who 
wanted  the  war  handled  in  a  prompt,  effi- 
cient and  workman-like  manner  with  a 
view  to  getting  the  job  over  as  soon  as 
possible.  At  the  proper  intervals  during 
the  last  four  years  the  allied  press  has 
yelled  in  turn  for  more  munitions,  more 
men — more  money  always  came  without 
asking — more  unity  of  command,  and  last 
but  not  least,  for  more  brains.  And  the 
men  at  the  top,  though  painfully  slow  to 
jump,  have  jumped  at  last  in  response  to 
this  loyal  clamor  and  have  done,  one  after 
another,  all  the  things  that  were  asked, 
which  after  all  were  only  the  things  that 
an  intelligent  layman  would  suggest  who 
delved  far  enough  into  his  common  sense 
to  appreciate  the  fact  that  red  tape,  plod- 
ding  regard   for   incompetent   seniority, 


neglect  of  brisk  merit  and  useful  ambi- 
tion, scorn  of  new  ideas,  divided  counsel 
and  divided  command,  would  never  win 
this  or  any  other  war — no,  not  in  a  thous- 
and years.  In  a  word,  these  inconsider- 
ate newspapers  went  on  the  principle  that 
helpful  criticism  of  governmental  and 
military  blunders  was  not  an  aid  or  a 
comfort  to  the  enemy  and  they  spoke  up 
accordingly. 

But  did  any  such  candid  heresies  ap- 
pear in  the  Canadian  press?  Not  on  your 
life!  It  has  been  a  very  tractable  little 
press  indeed  and  it  has  always  said  to  the 
intelligent  reader:  "If  you  want  to  know 
what  you  really  feel  and  think  about  the 
conduct  of  this  war  you  will  have  to  go  to 
the  United  States  newspapers  for  it." 
And  the  intelligent  reader  took  them  at 
their  word,  went  to  the  United  States 
newspapers  for  a  clear-eyed  view  of  the 
war  and  is  still  going  there  for  an  expert 
understanding  of  tactics  at  the  front, 
movements  behind  the  lines,  and  war 
politics  the  world  over.  On  the  whole 
these  United  States  versions  compiled  by 
specialists  are  more  reliable  than  the  war 
summaries  prepared  for  the  Canadian 
newspapers  by  their  city  hall  reporters. 

TN  the  beginning,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
*■  ment  had  a  bright  idea  in  regard  to  a 
war  service  for  the  Canadian  press.  They 
would  send  over  some  prose  Homer,  whose 
object  would  be  not  news  so  much  as  local 
color,  human  interest,  and  a  fellow-feeling 
with  the  Canadian  soldier.  They  expected 
to  get  out  of  it  a  sympathetic  and  intimate 
account  of  Canadian  valor  such  as  Briga- 
dier General  Morrison  wrote  from  the 
Boer  War  and  they  would  pay  the  shot 
if  the  Canadian  publishers  could  agree  on 


the  man.  Well,  the 
executive  com- 
mittee of  the  pub- 
lishers met  and  a 
name  was  sug- 
gested which  com- 
manded the  suf- 
frages of  half  the 
committee  but  the 
other  two  objected 
on  the  ground  that 
he  would  be  dis- 
tasteful to  the  On- 
tario press — mean- 
ing two  newspapers 
with  which  he  had 
quarrelled.  Dead- 
lock ensued,  the 
unprejudiced  half 
of  the  committee 
would  not  make 
shift  with  second- 
bests  and  the 
scheme  was  drop- 
ped right  there. 
The  Government 
said,  "Since  you 
can't  agree  we  will 
appoint  a  man  of 
our  o  w  n,"  and 
handed  the  job  over 
to  Sir  Max  Aitken, 
who  acted  as  I- 
witness  for  two 
years  to  the  great 
dissatisfaction  o  f 
everybody  except 
Sir  Max  who  got  a 
book  out  of  it — 
"Canada  in  Flan- 
ders," written  by 
Mr.  Beckles  Wilson 
— which  certainly 
does  not  underesti- 
mate Sir  M  a  x's 
qualities  of  head 
and  heart. 
Sir  Max  did  his  I-witnessing  by  proxy 
of  the  Morning  Post  man  who,  truth  to 
tell,  ladled  out  praise  to  the  Canadian 
soldiers  but  did  it  with  such  a  superior 
scorn  for  names  and  places — the  casual 
sniff,  so  to  speak — that  the  Canadian 
newspapers  decided  to  send  one  of  the 
natives  over  later  on.  Lord  Beaverbrook 
is  now  finishing  what  Sir  Max  Aitken  be- 
gan. As  Director  of  Public  Information 
for  the  British  Empire  he  has  invited 
the  proprietors  of  twenty  Canadian  daily 
newspapers  to  confer  with  him  in  London, 
and  make  a  personally  conducted  tour  of 
the  training  camps,  the  Grand  Fleet  and 
the  fighting  front.  Lord  Beaverbrook  is 
determined  that  the  Canadian  newspaper 
situation  shall  not  get  out  of  hand.  He 
has  noticed  that  these  visits  by  Canadian 
journalists  and  statesmen,  whether  de- 
tached or  in  groups,  have  invariably  had  a 
good  effect  in  renewing  the  allegiance  of 
our  newspapers  to  the  bread-and-milk 
stuff  they  send  us  by  cable  from  England. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  our  food  of  opinion 
is  so  carefully  prepared  that,  when  the 
Germans  give  us  something  hard  to 
swallow,  it  leaves  us  sick  at  the  stomach. 
This  is  not  a  healthy  state  of  mind  for  any 
people  at  war  or  otherwise. 

When  Beaverbrook  laid  his  I-Witness 
honors  down — presumably  on  the  hint  or 
at  the  request  of  the  Canadian  press — the 
publishers  got  together,  took  the  matter 
in  thoir  own  hands,  and  sent  Mr.  Stewart 
Lyon  of  the  Toronto  Globe  to  the  front  to 
show  how  it  should  be  done.  Mr.  Lyon 
has  a  statistical  mind  which  stored  up 
many  interesting  facts  highly  usable  in 
his  war  summaries — which  are  easily  the 
best  in  Canada — but  his  flow  of  copy  from 
the  fighting  front  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
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\iguous  and  showed  over  much  respect 
for  the  censor  who  certainly  would  have 
riven  Mr.  Lyon's  elbow  more  room  if  he 
had  exercised  it  more  freely.  Mr.  Lyon's 
high  regard  for  facts — which  he  did  not 

himself  at  liberty  to  cable — naturally 
crowded  the  local  color  and  the  human 
interest  out  of  the  story  so  that  the  Can- 

n  soldier  is  still  waiting  for  the  prose 

ler  that  the  Government  was  going  to 
send  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.     In 

i,  prose  Homers  are  not  favored  by 
the  Canadian  Press  Limited  and,  when 
Mr.  Lyon  resigned  his  task,  his  place  was 
immediately  filled  by  Mr.  Walter  Willison 
who  is  quite  as  careful  as  Mr.  Lyon  had  to 

bout  telling  the  Canadians  anything 
in  the  way  of  real  news.     At  a  distance 

>me  twenty  miles  from  the  front,  Mr. 
Willison  is  now  busily  engaged  in  gather- 
ing the  cold  hash  of  second-hand  narra- 
vhich  is  the  best  our  Canadian  war 
correspondents  are  permitted  to  do  in  the 
matter  of  graphic  description.  Mr.  Willi- 
son writes  very  much  like  father.  He 
telegraphs  us  a  bass-wood  ham  perhaps 
three  times  a  week  and  we  are  expected 
to   find    it   nourishing. 

ALTHOUGH  the  war  is  now  in  its 
fourth  year  we  can  safely  say  that 
no  Canadian  war  correspondent  at  the 
front— or  the  near-front — has  so  far  for- 
gotten himself  as  to  cable  a  fact  or  a  series 
of  facts  that  would  give  us  any  idea  of 
what  our  boys  are  doing.  It  isn't  done, 
you  know — at  least  by  Canadian  corres- 
pondents. The  uplift  must  be  preserved 
and  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  say 
nothing  with  enough  circumlocution  to 
make  it  look  official.  No  news,  as  every- 
body is  aware,  is  good  news.  What  does 
the  Psalmist  say?  Increase  of  knowledge 
is  increase  of  sorrow.  Very  well — the 
Canadian  newspapers  are  not  going  to 
pay  five  cents  a  word  for  cabled  sorrow. 
At  no  stage  of  the  game  have  the  Cana- 
dian newspapers  either  in  their  news 
columns  or  in  their  editorial  pages, 
printed  anything  that  would  bring  the 
Canadian  people  face  to  face  with  a  harsh 
fact.  If  there  is  any  jolting  to  do,  let  the 
Germans  do  it — that  has  been  their  motto. 
But  it  leaves  us  open  to  unpleasant  sur- 
prises. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war  the  Govern- 
ment   established    a    censorship    bureau 
which  was  placed  under  a  former  news- 
paper man,  Colonel  Ernest  Chambers,  who 
knew  his  book  very  well  indeed  and  ac- 
complished  his   prodigious   task   with    a 
minimum  of  interference  with  the  news- 
papers.    What  I   mean   to   say   is,   that 
Colonel   Chambers  handled   the  outgoing 
news  with  excellent  judgment  but  when  it 
came  to  bridling  opinion — well,  that  was 
another  story.     Right  now  the  Colonel  is 
having  his  troubles  with  people  who  want 
to  write  ginger  instead  of  the  rose-water 
prescribed    by    a    fatherly 
Government   as   the  medi- 
cine for  fears,  doubts  and 
tremblings  that  good  Can- 
adians are  not  supposed  to 
have.    Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  for   Colonel    Cham- 
bers to  confine  himself  to 
the  news  censorship  and  let 
articles    of    opinion    fend 
for   themselves.     Perhaps, 
also,     it     would     be     bet- 
ter   for    persons    who    in- 
sist   on    writing    opinions 
not    to    take    the    orders- 
in-council      too      seriously 
and    refer    their    articles 
to    Colonel    Chambers 
who      is      in      the      awk- 
ward    position     of     hav- 


ing to  carry  out  the  law  when  the 
thing  is  put  up  to  him.  Uplift  is  all  right 
but  there  are  more  ways  than  one  of  do- 
ing it.  For  example  a  good  kick  planted 
in  the  right  spot  will  often  accomplish 
more  in  the  way  of  uplift  than  all  the 
salve  and  soft  soap  in  the  world. 

'TPHE  news  is  pretty  well  guarded  but  it's 
-1  the  views  of  intelligent  editors  and 
readers  that  need  the  most  attention. 
Views  have  a  habit  of  breaking  out  from 
time  to  time  and  it's  the  part  of  the  new 
Government  to  head  these  off — not  only 
views  on  the  war  but  views  touching  the 
Government  and  its  methods  of  handling 
the  crisis.  The  Canadian  newspapers,  as 
I  said  before,  have  been  particularly 
docile.  Their  views  would  never  keep  any- 
body awake  at  night  at  any  time  and  it 
looks  like  a  work  of  supererogation  to 
thunder  at  a  flock  of  sheep.  Why  then 
the  horrid  penalties  of  the  Military  Ser- 
vice Act?  Why  last  session's  order-in- 
council  which  threatens  the  loyal  press  of 
Canada  .v:th  imprisonment,  confiscation 
of  property,  every  dire  thing  in  fact,  ex- 
cept a  blank  wall  and  a  firing  party  at 
sunrise?  As  the  edict  stands  the  Govern- 
ment can  take  everything  an  editor  has — 
if  he  opens  his  trap  away  from  him,  even 
to  his  adenoids  and  his  hope  of  the  here- 
after. But  he  hasn't  opened  his  trap  and 
he  never  will.  What  he  says  is  "Spit  in 
my  face.  I  like  it."  Why  then,  all  this 
rough  language? 

For  the  simple  reason  that  the  Govern- 
ment wanted  to  shut  up  Mr.  Bourassa  who 
has  been  flirting  with  sedition  for  the  last 
four  years.  To  get  at  Heinous  Henri  and 
his  Diabolical  Devoir  the  Government  has 
not  hesitated  to  punch  every  other  news- 
paper in  Canada  straight  in  the  mouth. 
When  uplift  goes  so  far  as  to  assault  the 
innocent  bystander  in  order  to  warn  the 
guilty  party  that  he  will  get  his  next  I 
submit  that  uplift  ought  at  least  to  ex- 
plain to  the  public  why  it  follows  these 
indirect  methods.  The  other  day  this 
order-in-council — which  falls  like  the  rain 
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on  just  and  unjust  alike — closed  up  a  Mr. 
Pigeon  in  Montreal  whose  paper  was  pre- 
sumably roaring  like  a  sucking  dove,  but 
it  has  never  done  anything  to  Mr.  Bour- 
assa who  goes  on  laughing  in  a  way  to 
make  the  hyena  jealous.  Let  me  correct 
myself.  Mr.  Bourassa  took  that  last 
robust  hint  from  Ottawa.  He  swears  now 
under  his  breath  but  to  reduce  him  to  this 
state  of  grace  it  was  necessary  that  an 
order-in-council  should  shame  every  other 
newspaper  in  Canada. 

However,  all  goes  merry  as  marriage 
bells,  both  for  news  and  views,  the  latter 
being  so  carefully  keyed  by  the  latest 
order-in-council  that  an  opinion  adverse 
to  the  political  manoeuvres  of  a  two-party 
Government  may  be  construed  as  an  opin- 
ion adverse  to  winning  the  war,  an  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy,  a  potential  treason, 
and  punishable  as  such.  The  voice  of  the 
press  is  muffled,  its  pen  is  tied  up  like  a 
sore  thumb — but  no  doubt  it  is  for  the 
good  of  the  country  and  the  war  will  be 
won  sooner  if  there  are  no  groans  to  annoy 
a  Government  that  is  doing  the  best  it  can. 
Free  speech  survives  still  in  Parliament 
which  absolutely  refused  to  allow  Mr. 
Speaker  to  edit  the  independence  out  of 
Hansard.  It  is  true  that  there  is  not  much 
independence  to  blue  pencil  but  such  as 
it  is  let  no  man  lay  hands  on  it.  A  poor 
thing  but  our  own — this  last  remnant  of 
free  speech  which  the  orders-in-council 
have  left  us — so  let  us  cherish  it. 

II rHEN  Union  Government  landed  safe- 
» »   ly    last    December    there    were    two 
party  press  bureaus,  which  of  course,  had 
to  be  scotched  if  the  fifty-fifty  spirit  of 
brotherly  love  was  to  be  a  continued  suc- 
cess.    Presumably  the  Federal  Press  Bur- 
eau would  do  as  little  to  win  war  by  call- 
ing Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  a  traitor  as  the 
Liberal    Information    Bureau,   would   by 
calling  Sir  Robert  Borden  a  jelly  fish  and 
a  dough  head.    The  Federal  Press  Bureau, 
as   being   more    immediately    under    the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Government  in  power, 
was  promptly  put  out  of  business,  while 
the     Liberal     Information 
Bureau — with  the  next 
election  five  years  away — 
was  allowed  to  languish  by 
its  discouraged  supporters. 
Besides  H.  F.  Gadsby,  its 
strong  writer,  had  seen  the 
error    of   his    ways    some 
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CHAPTER  VI.—  (Continued) 

SWINTON  started  to  swear,  angered 
by  the  mess  Lord  Victor  had  made 
of  things;  but  when  that  young  man 
pulled  himself  like  a  mud  turtle  out  of 
the  ooze  and  stood  up,  the  reproach  trailed 
off  into  a  spasm  of  choking  laughter.  But 
the  Banjara  arriving  on  the  scene  checked 
this  hilarity;  indeed  it  was  probably  Gil- 
fain's  grotesque  appearance  that  saved 
his  life. 

Finnerty,  too,  hove  hugely  into  the 
scene,  a  little  rivulet  of  blood  streaming 
from  his  elephant's  trunk.  "Were  there 
two  tigers?"  he  called  as  he  emerged  from 
the  cane.    "Did  you  bag  yours?" 

His  circling  eye  fell  upon  the  black- 
mucked  nobleman.  "Gad,  man,  what's 
happened?"  he  queried,  clapping  a  hand 
to  his  mouth  to  smother  his  laughter. 
Then  he  saw  the  dog  and  its  owner,  and 
hastilydropping  from  the  howdah  pushed 
over  beside  Lord  Victor,  saying:  "Get 
back  on  your  elephant." 

"Look,  huzoor!"  And  the  Banjara 
spread  his  big  palm  in  a  denunciatory 
way  toward  the  dying  dog.  "I,  having 
had  my  buffalo  slain  by  a  tiger  that  I  had 
befriended,  and  bringing  the  word  to  the 
sahib  that  he  might  obtain  a  cherished 
skin,  now  have  this  accursed  trial  thrust 
upon  me.  Why  should  the  young  of  the 
sahibs  go  forth  to  do  a  man's  work, 
huzoor?" 

"It  was  an  accident,"  the  major  re- 
plied. "Come  to  the  bungalow  to-night 
and  you  will  be  given  the  price  of  two 
dogs." 

"Better  make  it  the  price  of  five  dogs, 
major,"  Swinton  called. 

"I'll  pay  for  a  whole  pack  of  hounds; 
I'll  stock  a  kennel  for  him.  I  was  too 
devilish  quick  on  the  trigger."  Lord  Vic- 
tor emptied  the  black  muck  from  his  ears. 

The  Banjara,  not  understanding  Eng- 
lish, looked  suspiciously  at  Finnerty,  who 
hedged :  "The  sahib  says  you  will  be 
given  the  price  of  three  dogs." 

"Sahib,  how  shall  we  fix  the  price  of 
Banda,  that  is  a  Banjara?  Such  are  not 
sold.  I  have  dogs  that  are  just  dogs,  and 
if  I  had  known  that  this  sahib  was  young 
in  the  ways  of  the  hunt  I  would  have 
brought  them  for  his  practice.  And  was 
there  a  kill  of  tiger,  or  did  the  sahib  also 
shoot  somebody's  dog?" 

"Be  careful!"  Finnerty  took  a  step  to- 
wat^the  ironical  one,  who  backed  up. 
Then  the  major  said  in  a  mollifying  way. 
"We'll  kill  the  tiger  to-morrow." 

MUTTERING  "Kul,  kul—  it  is  always 
***■  to-morrow  for  a  difficult  work,"  the 
herdsman  took  under  his  arm  his  wounded 
dog  and  strode  angrily  away. 

"Too  devilish  bad!  He's  fond  of  that 
cur,"  Lord  Victor  said  mournfully. 

"I  had  a  corking  good  chance  at 
Stripes,"  Finnerty  offered,  "but  I  muddled 
it  when  my  elephant  almost  stepped  on 
the  smooth  old  cuss,  who  was  lying  doggo; 
he  got  up  with  a  roar  of  astonishment  and 
took  a  swipe  at  the  beast's  trunk.  I  was 
holding  the  ten-bore,  loaded  with  shot  to 
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fire  across  the  cane  should  Stripes  try  to 
break  back,  and,  rattled  by  his  sudden 
charge,  I  blazed  away,  pennering  him  with 
bird  shot.  So,  you  see,  Gilfain,  we're  all 
liable  to  blunder  in  this  game.  We'll  go 
back  now  and  take  up  the  hunt  to- 
morrow." 

As  they  went  back  Mahadua  put  his 
hand  on  Finnerty's  foot  and  asked:  "Did 
you  see  the  spectacles  on  Pundit  Bagh?" 

Finnerty  nodded,  for  he  had  seen  the 
black  rings  when  the  tiger  lifted  his  head. 

"And  did  sahib  put  down  the  ball  gun 
and  take  up  the  one  that  is  for  birds  and 
shoot  over  Pundit's  head  because  he,  too, 
thinks  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  a  man?" 

"It  is  not  good  to  offend  the  gods,  Ma- 
hadua, if  one  is  to  live  with  them,  so  we 
will  save  the  killing  of  the  nundit  for  the 
young  sahib  who  soon  goes  back  to 
Inglistan,  where  the  anger  of  the  gods 
cannot  follow  him,"  Finnerty  answered 
solemnly. 

The  Ahnd  looked  troubled.  "As  to  a 
judgment  on  Pundit  Bagh,  sahib,  if  he 
were  possessed  of  an  evil  spirit,  as  the 
Banjara  says,  would  h<»  not  have  charged 
right  up  the  elephant's  head  to  the  howdah 
when  he  saw  the  gun  was  not  a  thing  to  be 
feared?  And,  sahib,  there  is  a  leopard 
hides  in  a  cave  in  Tandah  Nala,  near  the 
Banjara's  cattle,  and  there  is  no  black 
spot  in  the  centre  of  the  flowers  on  his 
coat;  that  means  that  he  is  a  cattle  lifter 
and  a  killer  of  men.  It  was  that  leopard, 
not  the  tiger,  that  killed  the  cow  buffalo." 

In  the  other  howdah,  Lord  Victor,  in 
whose  mind  rankled  the  dog's  shooting, 
brought  up  in  extenuation  this  same  mat- 
ter of  Finnerty's  confessed  blunder,  for  he 
had  not  caught  the  chivalry  of  the  major's 
lie.  "I  didn't  miss  like  the  major,  any- 
way," he  began. 

"No,  you  didn't — unfortunately."  Swin- 
ton was  holding  a  cheroot  to  a  lighted 
match. 

"Really,  captain,  I  wasn't  so  bad.  Fancy 
an  old  hunter  like  him  getting  fuzzled  and 
banging  at  a  tiger  with  bird  shot." 

Swinton  shot  a  furtive  look  at  the  thin, 


long-nosed  face  that  was  still  pie-bald 
with  patches  of  caked  lava :  then  he  turn- 
ed his  eyes  away  and  gazed  out  over  the 
plain  with  its  furze  of  ringal  and  wild 
indigo  scrub.  A  pair  of  swooping  jheel 
birds  cut  across,  piping  shrilly:  "Did 
you  do  it,  did  you  do  it!" 

"That'll  be  a  corking  fine  yarn  for  the 
club  when  I  get  back,"  Lord  Victor  added. 

"And  will  you  tell  them  about  the  dog 
you  shot?" 

"Rather!  It  was  a  mistake,  I  admit; 
but  I  did  bag  something,  and  I'm  new  at 
the  game,  not  an  old  Anglo-Indian  like  the 
major." 

Swinton  turned  his  brown  eyes  on  the 
cheerful  egoist.  "Gilfain,  you're  young, 
therefore  not  hopeless." 

"I  say,  old  chap,  what's  the  sequel  to 
that  moralizing?" 

"That  probably  before  you  get  out  of 
India  you'll  understand  just  how  good  a 
sportsman  Major  Finnerty  is." 

"I  don't  get  you,  my  dear  Swinton." 

"You  will — there's  no  hurry." 

THEIR  elephant  had  been  traversing  a 
well-worn  path  along  the  bottom  of 
a  hollow,  and  where  it  left  the  nala  to 
reach  the  plain  they  suddenly  came  upon 
the  Banjara's  encampment.  It  was  a  tiny 
village  of  dark-colored  tents;  to  one  side 
of  this  was  a  herd  of  buffalo  that  had  come 
in  from  the  plain  to  be  milked.  They  could 
see  the  herdsman  sitting  moodily  on  his 
black  blanket,  and  beside  him  lay  the  dead 
dog. 

Their  appearance  set  agog  the  tented 
village.  Two  brothers  of  the  herdsman, 
with  their  wives  and  sisters  and  mothers — 
tha  women  arrayed  in  many-colored  gar- 
ments— came  scurrying  from  tents,  even 
deseiting  their  milking  to  gaze  upon  the 
j-ahib  who  had  shot  a  dog.  This  motive 
Swinton  carefully  explained  to  Gilfain.  A 
swarm  of  children,  agitated  by  both  anger 
and  levity,  with  juvenile  frankness  grin- 
ned in  vvondering  amusement.  Smeared 
like  a  fakir,  Lord  Victor  did  not  look  un- 
like a  sahib  who  would  have  committed 
this  hilariously  mad  act. 

The  young  Englishman  viewed  not 
without  alarm  the  women  who  wore  belts 
beneath  which  were  stuck  old-fashioned 
pistols  and  knives.  This  was  the  Banjara 
custom,  but  the  guilty  man  feared  it  was 
a  special  course  cf  punishment  for  him. 

Finnerty's  elephant  had  overtaken 
them,  and  now  again  the  major  had  to 
explain  that  the  dog  would  be  paid  for 
three  times  ever,  and  the  tiger  would  be 
surely  shot  on  the  morrow. 

At  this  promise,  a  ponderous  woman 
who  had  the  airs  of  a  gypsy  queen  pointed 
to  the  slayer  of  the  deg  and  said:  "To- 
morrow the  sahib  will  hunt  again!" 

The  youngsters  whooped  with  joy, 
catching  the  satire. 

Finnerty  ordered  the  mahout  to  march, 
and  the  women  went  back  to  their  milking. 

At  a  turn,  Mahadua  pointed  to  some 
little  red-and-white  flags  that  fluttered 
above  a  square  plinth  of  clay  upon  which 
was  the  crude  painting  of  a  vermilion 
tiger,    saying:      "That    is    the    shrine    of 
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Mahadna,  holding  the  burning  paper  straight  in  front  of  him,  kept  pace  with  his  master. 
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Pundit  Bagh,  and  if  the  sahib  wishes  to 
slay  him,  it  being  necessary  in  the  law  of 
the  jungle,  it  might  avert  evil  if  sacrifice 
were  made  at  the  shrine." 

"An  offering  of  sweetmeats  and  silver?" 

"No,  huzoor.  If  a  goat  is  purchased  by 
the  sahib  and  a  bottle  of  arrack,  Mahadua 
will  take  the  goat  to  the  shrine,  pour  the 
wine  on  his  head  till  he  has  bowed  three 
times  to  the  god,  and  cut  his  throat  so  that 
the  blood  falls  upon  the  shrine  to  appease 
the  god.  Also  I  will  hang  up  a  foot  of 
the  goat." 

"What  becomes  of  the  goat?"  the  major 
asked. 

"We  will  make  roast  of  the  flesh  in  the 
little  village  yonder,  and  hold  a  feast  to- 
night." 

Finnerty  remained  silent,  and  the  Ahnd, 
to  secure  a  feast,  fell  back  upon  tangible 
arguments.  "Sahib,  if  the  villagers  are 
full  with  feasting  and  happv  because  of  a 
little  arrack  warm  in  their  stomachs,  they 
will  not  go  forth  in  the  early  morning  with 
conch  horns  and  axes  to  beat  upon  trees 
to  drive  Pundit  Bagh  up  into  the  hills  so 
he  may  not  be  slain." 

"All  right,  Mahadua,  I'll  furnish  the 
goat." 

CHAPTER  VII. 

TPHEY  had  come  to  where  the  open  plain 
-1  gave  way  to  patches  of  jungle  and 
rolling  land  clad  with  oak  and  rhododen- 
dron. 

The  other  elephant  came  alongside,  and 
Finnerty  suggested:  "We  might  walk 
back  to  my  bungalow  from  here  on  the 
chance  of  getting  some  game  for  the  pot. 
There's  quail,  gray  and  painted  pheasants, 
green  pigeon,  and  perhaps  a  peacock — I 
heard  one  call  up  in  the  jungle.  I've  got 
shells  loaded  with  number  six  for  my  10- 
bore." 

"Good!"  Swinton  answered.  "I'm 
cramped  sitting  here." 

"I'm  game,"  Lord  Victor  agreed. 

Finnerty  sent  the  elephants  on,  keeping 
Mahadua,  the  shikari. 

A  hot  sun  was  shooting  rapidly  down 
close  to  the  horizon,  glaring  like  a  flam- 
ing dirigible.  A  nightjar  was  swooping 
through  the  air  like  a  swallow,  uttering 
his  weird  evening  call,  "Chyeece,  chyeece, 
chyeece!"  as  they  went  through  a  fringe 
of  dwarf  bamboos  and  up  into  the  shadow 
of  the  trees. 

Here  Finnerty  checked,  saying:  "I'm 
afraid  I'll  have  to  keep  in  the  lead."  He 
lifted  a  foot,  showing  a  boot  made  of  soft 
sambar  skin  with  a  cotton  sole.  "Every 
creature  in  the  jungle  is  on  the  qui  vive, 
and  for  stalking  on  foot  one  has  to  wear 
these  silent  creepers." 

They  had  not  traveled  far  along  the 
narrow  jungle  path  that  had  been  worn 
smooth  by  the  bare  feet  of  natives  cross- 
ing from  village  to  village  when  Finnerty 
stood  rigid  and  beckoned  gently  with  a 
forefinger;  and  when  thev  had  reached  his 
side  they  could  hear  the  jabber  "f  ^onkevs 
scolding  angrily  far  up  the  path.  Be- 
tween them  and  the  jungle  discord  was  a 
large  monkey  sitting  on  the  limb  of  a 
tree,  with  his  face  turned  away  and  his 
long  tail  hanging  down. 

Finnerty  put  a  finger  to  his  lips,  and, 
slipping  forward  with  the  soft  stealthi- 
ness  of  a  leopard,  undetected  by  the 
monkey,  who  was  intent  on  his  compan- 
ions' squabble,  gave  the  tail  a  pull.  The 
startled  and  enraged  lungur  whisked 
about  and  thrust  his  black  face,  with  its 
fringe  of  silver-gray  whiskers  forward 
pugnaciously,  pouring  out  a  volley  of 
simian  oaths.  Seeing  a  sahib,  he  stopped 
with  a  gasping  cry  of  fright  and  raced 
up  the  tree  to  take  a  diving  flight  to  an- 
other. 


"No    end    of    a    funny    caper!"    Lord 
Victor  laughed. 

"No  use  of  keeping  quiet  now,"  the 
major  declared;  "those  noisy  devils  have 
stirred  up  everything.  If  I  were  follow- 
ing up  a  tiger  I'd  know  they  had  snotted 
him." 

"Behold,  sahib!"  And  Mahadua 
pointed  to  the  trunk  of  the  rhododendron. 

WHEN  Finnerty  had  closely  examined 
some  marks  about  the  height  of  his 
head  in  the  tree,  he  said:  "Even  if  our 
friend  Pundit  Bugh  hasn't  an  evil  spirit, 
he  has  a  sense  of  humor;  he's  sharpened 
his  claws  here,  and  not  lone  aeo,  either." 

"Really?  Oh,  I  say,  old  top,  you're 
spoofing.  No  end  of  a  good  draw, 
though."    And  Lord  Victor  chuckled. 

"I'm  in  earnest,"  Finnerty  declared 
crisply.  "A  rhododendron  has  a  bark  like 
rough  sandpaper — it's  a  favorite  whet- 
stone for  the  cat  tribe;  and  this  was  a  big 
tiger,  as  you  can  judge  by  the  height  of 
the  marks."  , 

"There  are  no  pugs  on  the  path,  sahib, ' 
Mahadua  advised,  after  a  search. 

"We'll  keep  close  together  for  a  bit," 
Finnerty  advised,  starting  on. 

At  Finnerty's  elbow  the  shikari  whis- 
pered :  "Tell  the  sahibs  to  talk,  so  that  we 
come  not  in  a  startled  way  upon  the 
Pundit,  that  he  may  escape  in  peace." 

The  major  conveyed  this  message  to  his 
companions. 

For  a  hundred  yards  they  walked 
through  a  jungle  that  was  now  silent 
save  for  their  voices  and  the  slip  of  their 
feet  on  the  smooth  earth.  From  a  tangle 
of  raspberry  bushes  ahead  a  king  crow 
rose  in  excited  flight. 

"That's  a  bird  that  always  gets  in  a 
rage  when  tiger  is  about,"  Finnerty  ex- 
plained; "so  keep  your  eye  open — the 
jungle's  thick  here." 

The  major  had  taken  a  knife  from  his 
pocket,  and  he  now  ran  its  sharp  blade 
around  two  10-bore  shells,  just  between 
the  wads  which  separated  the  powder 
from  the  shot,  saying,  as  he  slipped  first 
the  shot  half  and  next  the  powder  half 
into  his  gun:  "That  is  now  practically  a 
ball  cartridge,  for  the  shot  packet  will 
carry  like  a  bullet  for  a  good  many  yards. 
I  don't  think  we'll  see  him,  though.  Ah ! 
Mistaken!" 

A  MAGNIFICENT  striped  creature 
slipped  without  noise  from  some  thick 
undergrowth  twenty  yards  ahead,  and 
now  stood  across  the  path,  his  huge  head 
turned  so  that  the  questioning  yellow  eyes 
were  full  upon  them. 

"Pundit  Bagh — see  his  spectacles, 
sahib!"  Mahadua  gasped. 

The  curious  black  oval  markings  added 
to  the  sinister  malignity  of  the  unblink- 
ing eyes. 

"Don't  move,  you  chaps;  he's  only 
bluffing.  If  you  weaken  he'll  charge," 
Finnerty  cautioned. 

"I  will  speak  to  Pundit  Bagh,"  Ma- 
hadua said,  stepping  a  pace  forward. 
"Kudawand,  Protector  of  the  Village, 
go  in  peace.  Did  not  the  sahib  this  day 
give  you  back  your  life?  Did  not  the 
sahib  put  down  the  rifle  and  take  up  the 
bird  gun  and  shoot  in  the  air  over  your 
head?  Go  in  peace,  Kudawand,  lest  the 
sahib  now  smite  thee  with  the  ball  gun." 

"Have  you  a  box  of  matches,  Swinton?" 
the  major  asked,  a  quick  thought  coming 
to  him  that  probably  the  tiger,  in  his 
migrations  to  the  hills,  had  learned  to 
dread  the  fire  line  of  the  burning  crass. 

Something  of  this  scheme  registered  in 
Swinton's  brain,  for  he  answered:  I've 
got  a  newspaper,  too." 

"Give  the  paper  and  matches  to  Ma- 


hadua." Then  to  the  servant  he  added : 
"Roll  the  paper  like  a  torch  and  light  it." 

The  tiger  watched  this  performance 
with  interest.  There  is  no  dweller  of  the 
jungle  but  is  a  victim  of  curiosity — the 
unusual  will  always  arrest  their  atten- 
tion; and  the  tiger's  attitude  assured 
Finnerty  that  he  really  had  no  fixed  pur- 
pose; it  would  take  very  little  to  make  him 
either  attack  or  retreat.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  Banjara's  buffalo,  killed  out 
of  pure  deviltry,  and  the  mauled  native, 
Finnerty  would  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
thinking  the  tiger  would  turn  from  the 
path  if  they  kept  steadily  advancing. 

When  Mahadua  struck  a  match  on  the 
box,  its  snapping  hiss  and  flare  of  light 
caused  an  uneasy  shift  of  the  spectacled 
eyes.  When  the  paper  showed  its  larger 
flame,  the  look  of  distrust  and  suspicion 
increased;  the  bristled  lips  twitched  in 
a  nervous  snarl;  the  powerful  tail  that 
had  been  swinging  in  complacent  threat- 
ening from  side  to  side  now  stilled  and 
dropped. 

"Move  on!"  Finnerty  commanded  step- 
ping slowly  forward,  the  10-bore  held 
waist-high,  both  fingers  on  the  triggers. 

jV/TAHADUA,  holding  the  burning  paper 
*■»■!  straight  in  front  of  him,  kept  pace 
with  his  master,  Swinton  and  Lord  Victor 
following  close. 

The  sinister  ominousness  of  this  per- 
formance, its  silent  aggression,  wakened 
in  the  tiger's  wary  mind  the  dominant 
thought  of  his  lifetime — caution,  suspicion 
of  a  trap.  It  was  a  supreme  test  of  un- 
heated  courage  between  two  magnificent 
creatures,  each  of  his  own  species — the 
gigantic  man  and  the  regal  tiger;  and  the 
physical  advantage  was  with  the  beast. 
Step  by  step,  slow-measured,  Finnerty  and 
the  shikari  pressed  forward.  The  Pundit 
now  swung  his  lithe  body  with  sinuous 
grace  till  he  stood  aggressively  straight  in 
the  path,  his  head  lowered  so  that  a  little 
furrow  showed  between  his  shoulder 
blades  and  the  red-green  eyes  slanted 
evilly  upward  through  the  spectacles. 

Finnerty  read  the  sign.  If  the  tiger 
crouched  flat  to  earth,  ready  for  a  spring, 
it  would  be  well -to  halt  and  try  sfill 
further  his  courage  by  calmly  waiting  his 
attack.  The  big  tail  had  ceased  its 
rhythmic  swing,  but  did  not  stiffen  in 
ferocity;  it  curved  downward.  Even  that 
beat  of  the  pulse  of  events  Finnerty 
gauged. 

At  ten  yards  Lord  Victor  had  ceased  to 
breathe;  he  wanted  to  scream  under  the 
cracking  strain.  He  felt  a  hand  on  his 
arm — it  was  Swinton's.  The  paper  torch 
palpitated  in  the  native's  trembling  hand; 
but  he  faltered  not,  though  the  vicious 
eyes  were  ever  on  him  and  the  fire.  Nine 
yards,  eight  yards — all  a  hell  of  silent, 
nervoup  strain.  Seven  yards — the  tiger 
turned  in  a  slow,  voluptuous  glide,  his 
ominous  eyes  still  on  the  torchbearer,  and 
slipped  through  the  bushes  to  the  jungle 
beyond. 

Finnerty  quickened  his  pace  to  a  fast 
walk,  saying:  "Put  the  light  out — save 
the  paper." 

Presently  Mahadua  touched  Finnerty's 
elbow  and  held  up  a  hand.  Listening,  the 
major  heard  the  "miouw"  of  a  peacock — 
not  the  usual,  droning  note,  but  a  sharp, 
angry  screech.  Immediately  the  alarmed 
belling  of  a  sambar  came  from  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  peacock  had  called,  fol- 
lowed by  a  short,  muffled  roar  from  the 
tiger. 

"Missed  him!"  Finnerty  commented. 
He  turned  to  his  companion.  "Our  shoot- 
ing has  been  spoiled;  we'll  just  push  on  to 
my  bungalow." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

pAPTAIN  SWINTON  and  Lord  Victor 
^  !  with   Finnerty  for  dinner, 

and  after  thnt  meal,  sitting  on  the 
veranda,  the  latter  asked:  "What  sort 
of  bally  charm  did  that  shikari  repeat 
when  he  made  that  ripping  address  to  the 
tiger,  major?" 

Finnerty  looked  at  Swinton  and  the 
latter  nodded  violently;  but  the  major 
answered  curtly:     "I  forget." 

"Oh,  I  say!  I  want  to  know,  old  top 
— it'll  go  well  when  I  tell  the  story  in 
London."  He  turned  to  Swinton.  "Cap- 
tain, perhaps  your  memory  is  better." 

"If  you  must  know,"  Swinton  an- 
swered, in  mock  resignation — for  he  was 
most  anxious  to  interpret  the  native's 
words — "Mahadua  told  the  tiger  to  play 
the  game,  for  Finnerty  had  purposely  put 
down  his  rifle,  taken  up  the  shotgun,  and 
Bred  over  his  head  to  spare  his  life." 

"That's  when  you  made  the  fumble  in 
the  howdah,  eh,  major?  It  would  have 
i  quite  on  the  cards  for  him  to  have 
mauled  you  to-day.  You  should  have  pot- 
ted him  when  you  had  a  chance  on  the 
elephant." 

Tried  beyond  patience  by  Gilfain's 
obtuse  egotism,  Swinton  blurted:  "Ma- 
hadua lied  to  the  tiger;  he  was  conceal- 
ing the  fact  that  Major  Finnerty  spared 
his  life  that  vou  might  have  the  glory  of 
the  kill  later  on." 

"But,  I  say,  this  is  no  end  of  a  draw; 
the  major  told  us  he  got  rattled  and 
pumped  bird  shot  into  Stripes." 

With  a  sigh,  Swinton  gave  up  the  hope- 


less task;  and  Finnerty,  to  change  the 
yenue,  said: 

"I  don't  think  we  were  in  any  danger, 
really.  A  tiger  is  considerable  of  a 
gentleman;  all  he  asks  is  to  be  left  alone 
to  kill  his  legitimate  prey.  And  if  it 
weren't  for  him  the  wild  pig  and  deer 
would  eat  up  the  crops  of  the  poor." 

"But  tigers  kill  a  lot  of  human  beings," 
Lord  Victor  contended. 

"About  two  in  every  million  are  killed 
annually  by  tigers  in  India — that's  sta- 
tistical. Wolves,  leopards,  hyenas  kill  far 
more.  Also  a  very  few  tigers  do  the  kill- 
ing, and  generally  it  was  man's  fault  in 
the  first  place.  A  griffin  comes  out  to  the 
service,  makes  a  bad  shot  in  the  dark,  and 
the  tiger  is  wounded;  the  rankling  wound 
makes  him  ferocious  and  he  kills  any 
human  that  comes  within  his  reach.  If 
he  recovers  he  may  be  incapacitated  for 
killing  came — who  are  either  strong  or 
swift — and,  driven  by  hunger,  he  takes 
the  easiest  mark,  man."_ 

Til  E  Banjara  had  come  up  the  road  un- 
noticed. He  now  stood  at  the  steps, 
and,  with  his  black  eyes  fixed  on  Lord 
Victor,  said,  in  heavy  gravity:  "Salaam, 
shikari  sahib." 

"Will  you  pay  the  beggar  for  that  dog, 
major?  I'll  send  the  money  over,"  Lord 
Victor  said,  missing  the  sarcasm. 

When,  after  much  bargaining,  the  blood 
debt  had  been  wiped  out  at  twenty  rupees, 
the  Banjara,  ringin"  each  coin  bv  a  spin 
in  the  air  with  his  thumb  nail,  broached 
the  matter  of  his  deferred  -<■ 

"What  of  the  slaying  of  that  debased 


killer  of  my  cow,  0  sahib?"  he  asked.  "I 
will  tie  up  a  young  buffalo,  so  be  it  the 
sahib  will  pay  for  it,  and,  as  the  t!~er  has 
got  in  this  way  of  amusing  himself,  he  will 
come.  But" — and  he  cast  a  scornful 
glance  at  Lord  Victor — "do  vou  make  the 
kill,  major  sahib?" 

"It  is  too  late.  We  will  take  a  dozen 
elephants  to-morrow  and  make  a  wide 
beat,  driving  the  tiger  up  to  the  guns." 

But  the  native  shook  his  head.  "The 
sahib  knows  that  if  the  elephants  are  not 
trained  to  the  hunt  they  are  no  good,  and 
tiger  knows  it.  When  he  smells  that  it  is 
a  trap,  he  will  break  back,  and  some  of  the 
elephants  will  not  stand.  But  if  the  sahib 
will  pay  me  and  my  brothers,  we  will  take 
all  our  buffalo  and  drive  tiger  ahead  of 
them.  He  will  not  break  back  through  the 
buffalo,  for  I  will  take  them  first  to  smell 
of  the  blood  of  the  cow  he  has  slain." 

"A  good  idea,"  Finnerty  declared;  "the 
buffalo  make  great  beaters — Strines  won't 
face  them.  All  right!"  he  told  the  Ban- 
jara. "I'll  post  the  sahibs  on  elephants. 
Get  your  men  and  buffalo  ready  for  two 
o'clock — it  will  take  me  till  that  time  to 
get  things  ready." 

"The  tiger  will  be  in  the  same  grass, 
huzoor,"  the  Banjara  said;  "but  if  the 
young  sahib  shoot  a  buffalo  or  another 
dog,  that  also  he  will  be  required  to  pay 
for.  My  brothers  will  be  behind  the 
buffalo,  walking  slowly,  that  they  do  not 
come  too  sudden  upon  the  tiger,  and  they 
are  men  of  passion." 

Then  the  herdsman  went  clanking  down 
Continued  on  page  104 
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THE  best  issue  that  has  yet  been  sent  to 
readers  of  MACLEAN'S. 
For  that  is  what  the  September  number  is 
going  to  be.     There  are  about  thirty  reasons, 
but  the  most  important  ones  are : 

"Our  Mary,"  by  Arthur  Stringer.  The  first  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  life  and  achievements 
of  the  best-known  Canadian  in  the  world, 
Mary  Pickford.  Mr.  Stringer  has  written  so 
interesting  a  story  that  Miss  Pickford's  man- 
ager has  affirmed  it  to  be  the  "best  story  ever 
written  about  Mary."  It  is  most  profusely 
illustrated  with  exclusive  photographs  sup- 
plied by  Miss  Pickford. 

"A  Close-up  of  Union  Government,"  by  J.  K. 
Munro.  A  candid,  critical  and  amusing  ap- 
praisal of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  as  seen 
by  a  keen  observer  in  the  press  gallery.  Mr. 
Munro  is  a  new  writer  for  MACLEAN'S  with 
a  pungent  style  and  gimlet  habit  of  getting 
down  to  essentials. 

"Buried  Alive!"  by  Lieut.  Tillbrook.  Another 
article  by  the  writer  of  "The  Enemy  Under 
the  Earth"  in  this  issue,  in  which  he  tells 
how  he  and  his  company  were  buried  by  an 
explosion  far  down  under  the  lines — a  most 
gripping  narrative. 


"When  the  Army  Rules,"  by  W.  H.   P.  Jarvis. 

A   sensational    article    on   the    possibility   of 
military  dictatorship  before  the  war  can  be 
won. 
"A  Strange  New  Change  in  Woman's  World," 
by  Agnes  C.  Laut.     A  remarkable,  dynamic 
article  on  the  new  status  of  woman  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war. 
"The   War   Situation,"   by    Lieut.-Colonel    J.    B. 
Maclean.      Another    fearless,    straight-from- 
the-shoulder    article     by    the     publisher    of 
MACLEAN'S. 
And  then  there  are  five  other  reasons — five  of 
the  best  stories  of  the  month : 
"The  Strange  Adventure  of  the  Irreproachable 

Butler,"  by  Arthur  Stringer. 
"The  Beluchistan  League,"  by  Allen  C.  Shore. 
"The     Portals     of     Hostibilia,"     by     Archie     P. 

McKishnie. 
"The  Three  Sapphires,"  by  W.  A.  Fraser. 
"The  Magic  Makers,"  by  Alan  Sullivan. 
Well,  there  are  eleven  reasons,  and,  if  space  al- 
lowed, we  could  name  a  score  of  others.     But 
in  any  case  readers  are  given  this  brief  fore- 
word, so  that  they  can  look  forward  with  antici- 
pation to  the  best  number  of  MACLEAN'S  yet 
printed. 


The  Enemy  Under  the  Earth 


By  Lieut.  C.  W.  Tilbrook 


An   entrance  to  a   German   gal 
lery;  right,  a  mined  area. 


B 


EEN  Overseas?" 
'Yes." 
"Just   returned?" 

"Yes." 

The  above  conversation  took  place  some 
few  months  back  in  the  night  train  from 
Montreal  to  Toronto  between  a  gentleman 
about  fifty  and  my  humble  self.  I  was  a 
casualty  from  the  front  and  had  journey- 
ed up  from  St.  Johns  the  day  previously, 
after  having  spent  twenty-eight  days  at 
sea  on  board  S.S. . 

"Chaplain?" 

"What  the !  No!" 

"I  see  C.  E.  on  your  shoulders:  I 
thought  it  was  Church  of  England." 

I  felt  the  pin  feathers  rising  on  my 
neck.  That  anybody  could  be  so  colossally 
ignorant  of  the  Canadian  Engineers!  I 
enlightened  him. 

"What  battalion?" 

He  was  hopeless.  I  informed  him  that 
engineers  were  usually  divided  up  into 
field  companies.  He  knew  nothing.  I 
was  afraid  that  I  was  casting  pearls  of 
wisdom  so  I  turned  in  and  left  him. 

Next  morning,  in  the  smoker,  I  nW  him 
again;  he  greeted  me  as  an  old  friend: 
"Sav,  what  field  company  were  you  with?" 

"None." 

Disappointment  was  written  all  over  his 
face.    "What  were  you  doing  over  there 
then?" 
"I  was  with  No.  1 — tunnelling  company." 

"Oh !  I  see  railway  construction  troops." 

T  LEFT  him  quite  satisfied  that  he  had 
*■  solved  the  mystery.  I  have  found  out 
since  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  men  on  the 
street  are  practically  at  sea  when  tunnel- 
ling companies  are  mentioned,  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  I  am  making  an  effort 
to  enlighten  them.    I  was  approached  by 


Editor's  Note. — That  most  mysterious  and  grewsome  phase  of  modern  warfare, 
tunnelling,  is  little  understood  except  by  the  intrepid  individuals  who  have  engaged  in 
it.    In  this  article,  the  first  of  a  series,  Lieut.  Tilbrook  tells  exactly  what  the  tunneller 

does  and  how  he  does  it.  In  succeeding  articles,  he  will  tell 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  "sapping"  experiences 
at    the    front.      Next    month  will  appear  "Buried  Alive!" 


name  is  marked   off   as   absent   at 
roll  call. 

One  reads  in  the  papers  of  our 
intrepid  troops  going  over  the  top, 
fearless  and  dauntless.  The  term 
"fearless"  is  rather 
abused,  for  every 
man  at  the  front 
knows  what  fear  is 
and  has  experienced 
it.  More  so  the  tun- 
nellers.  Mining  de- 
mands the  very  high- 
est form  of  bravery, 
the  unemotional 
courage  inspired  by 
self  control,  determ- 
ination and  a  sense 
of  duty.  The  miner 
is  one  of  a  very  few 
and  his  work  is  secre- 
tive and  unknown. 
He  is  not  like  his 
brother  in  the  in- 
fantry, inspired  to 
gallantry  by  the 
presence  of  his  com- 
rades, the  enthusi- 
asm or  passion  of  the 
moment.  There  is 
no  struggle  with  a  living,  sentient  enemy 
to  make  matters  exciting.  Excitement  is 
to  be  had,  and  plenty  of  it,  but  of  a  one- 
sided, cold-blooded  kind.  It  is  against  a 
ghostly  foe,  who  usually  does  not  let  you 
know  of  his  presence  till  too  late. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  miner,  after 
having  had  a  "scrap"  underground  with 
the  enemy,  has  had  a  far  greater  strain 
on  his  nerves,  and  been  through  a  far 
more  severe  trial  than  many  a  man  who 
performs  a  gallant  deed  in  the  heat  of 
action.  He  seldom  comes  before  the  pub- 
lic as  a  hero,  for  practically  only  the  heads 
know  what  he  has  done.  When  he  fails 
he  is  nearly  always  put  on  the  list  headed 
— "Missing,  presumed  to  have  been 
killed." 

THE  question  now  arises  in  the  lay 
mind:  How  do  they  mine?  This  is 
rather  a  hard  question  to  answer.  But  I 
think  it  was  very  fairly  well  accomplished 
by  two  Tommies  in  hospital — an  infantry- 
man and  a  tunneller. 

The  former  shouted:  "What  did  you  do 
in  the  great  war,  daddy?" 

And  the  tunneller  answered:  "Put  all 
underground  Belgium  into  sandbags  and 
then  emptied  it  out  again." 

But  I  am  getting  ahead  too  far.  I 
should  first  state  that  tunnelling  com- 
panies ;>re  army  troops,  that  is,  they  are 
stationary  and  do  not  change  about  like 
corps,  divisions  and  brigades — armies 
never  move.  The  tunnelling  company  is 
given  its  field  of  action,  and  it  depends 
greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  contours  and 
the  soil  as  to  their  method  of  procedure. 
First,  a  shaft  is  sunk,  sometimes  only  a 
shallow  one  of  six  feet,  and  sometimes  a 
deep  one  of  one  hundred  feet.  Then  it 
is  usually  lined  with  timber — the  standard 


the  Editor  on  this  subject  and  at  his 
suggestion  I  am  writing  this  article. 

The  first  question  is:  What  are  tunnel- 
lers  and  miners? 

They  are  a  special  branch  of  the  En- 
gineers— the  only  offensive  branch — 
known  as  the  Suicide  Club.  Their  duty  is 
to  get  under  the  enemy  by  means  of 
tunnels,  place  charges  of  some  high  ex- 
plosives and,  when  the  time  is  ripe,  blow 
the  enemy  up  and  out. 

The  second  question  is  why? 

When  the  enemy  gets  into  a  position, 
which  is  practically  impregnable,  for  in- 
stance a  hill  where  they  overlook  your 
trenches  and  can  enfilade  you,  such  as  in 
the  case  of  the  late  Hill  60,  then  the  tun- 
nelling engineer  comes  into  force. 

VERY  little  is  heard  of  this  body.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  most  secretive  branch 
of  the  service  and  yet  the  most  dreaded. 
This  was  well  expressed  by  Lieut.  Col. 
E.  D.  Swinton,  R.  E.,  some  time  back, 
when  he  stated:  "It  is  a  truism  that  in 
land  warfare  the  value  of  mines  and  such- 
like contrivances  of  the  sapper  is  almost 
entirely  psychological.  For  every  man 
actually  damaged  by  their  action,  hun- 
dreds suffer  mentally,  either  from  the 
knowledge,  or  the  mere  suspicion  of  their 
existence.  Indeed,  the  very  rumor  of 
their  presence  is  sufficient  to  induce  an 
Agag-like  method  of  progression." 

In  other  words,  to  use  an  army  term, 
everybody  gets  their  "wind  up" — includ- 
ing the  tunneller — for  high  explosives  have 
no  discrimination  and  are  not  respecters 
of  persons.  For  the  tunneller  there  is 
always  the  haunting  dread  of  being 
hoist  by  his  own  petard.  He  literally 
carries  his  life  in  his  hands  and  feet — a 
touch  too  rough  or  a  stumble,  and  another 
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size  internally  is  three  feet  by 
two.    This  lining  is  sent  to  the 
front  line  already  made  up  in 
pieces  one  foot  in  denth,  which 
are  known   as  setts. 
After     the     shaft 
has  been  sunk  to  the 
depth  decided  by  the 
i     in    charge,    a 
gallery  is  started  off 
at    right    angles    to 
this    shaft.      This   is 
usually  of  a  standard 
size,   two   feet  three 
inches  by  four 
After  this  has  been 
driven    about    thirty 
feet,  work  is  started 
putting     in    dugouts 
and    living   quarters 
for  the   officers   and 
men      (men      first )  ; 
then  the  main  work  is 
proceeded     with, 
(lamely,  the  continua- 
tion    of     the     main 
gallery.     When  this 
is     driven      in     far 
enough    it    is    again 
turned     at     right 
angles,      right      and 
left.      And    on    the 

same  level,  the  work  is  continued  in  these 
two  new  galleries,  and  is  called  the  main 
front  gallery.  All  work  on  this  level  is 
of  the  same  procedure  except  for  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  more  dugouts  put  in.  At 
intervals,  varying  in  distance,  galleries 
are  driven  back  at  right  angles  to  the 
main  gallery  until  they  reach  the  ground 
level  outside;  if  the  drive  is  too  long, 
stairs  are  built  up.  These  are  used  for 
ventilation  and  also  as  exits.  This  first 
em  is  called  the  first  defence  for  it  is 
:'eguard  against  the  enemy  driving  a 
similar  gallery,  getting  under  our  front 
line,  loading  a  chamber  and  blowing  it 
up.  Now  the  question  arises,  suppose  the 
enemy  is  there  first,  which  he  sometimes 
is,  what  happens?  The  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  find  his  gallery  and  dest-  ''  There 
are  two  ways  of  accomplishing  this;  but 
of  these  later. 

With  regard  to  the  workers  and  meth- 
ods of  working,  alt  material  is  removed  by 
hand,  namely,  pick  and  shovel.  The  men 
who  do  the  excavating  are  called  face  men 
and  are  always  picked  on  account  of  their 
good  physique;  next  are  the  baggers,  or 
men  who  fill  the  sand  bags;  then  the  tram- 
mers, men  who  carry  away  the  full  sand 
bags;  finally,  the  pumpmen  who  look  after 
the  drainage  of  the  works.  Very  often  if 
the  haul  of  the  material  is  too  long,  a 
wooden  track  is  laid  on  the  floor  of  the 
gallery  and  small  trollevs  running  on  ball- 
bearings with  rubber-tired  wheels,  to 
eliminate  as  much  noise  as  possible,  are 
used  to  wheel  away  the  spoil;  the  capacity 
of  these  trolleys  is  about  ten  bags,  or 
roughly  one  thousand  pounds. 

""PO  get  back  to  the  destruction  of  an 
1  enemy  gallery:  When  it  is  located, 
work  is  carried  on  with  great  caution  to 
get  to  him.  This  is  called,  "teasing  out  a 
rabbit  hole,"  and  is  done  with  a  bayonet. 
That  is,  the  soil  is  cut  out  and  caught  on 
a  sand  bag  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 
hearing  the  dirt  falling.  On  getting  to 
his  timbers  it  is  up  to  the  officer  to  decide 
what  to  do.  He  has  two  ways  open, 
either  to  camouflet,  or  raid  the  gallery. 
To  camouflet,  is  to  put  in  a  small  charge 
of  high  explosives,  usually  ammonal,  and 
then  explode  it  with  a  time  fuse.  By  do- 
ing this  you  "crump"  or  cause  his  gallery 
to  be  slightly  destroyed,  about  twenty  feet 
or    more    according    to    the    size    of    the 
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charge.  The  second  way  is  preferable; 
that  is,  to  raid  him  underground,  enter  his 
gallery  and  explore  it,  then  destroy  it  at 
some  vital  spot,  namely,  a  main  junction 
in  his  system.  It  is  destroyed  by  a  mobile 
charge,  which  the  officer  carries  with  him. 
Having  done  this  you  connect  up  his 
gallery  with  yours,  and  use  it  against  him. 
The  Hun  objects  to  our  raids  and  will 
very  seldom  face  them,  for  the  fighting 
which  occurs  in  the  gallery  is  of  quite  a 
primitive  kind.  Figure  it  for  yourself. 
Men  meeting  in  the  dark  of  underground 
and  fighting  viciously  and  blindly,  stab- 
bing and  gouging  in  a  mad  effort  to 
annihilate  the  unseen  foe  whose  blows 
come  out  of  the  blackness!  All  argu- 
ments are  settled  with  a  special  knife. 
These  knives  have  for  a  handle  a  knuckle 
duster  with  four  spiked  teeth  on  it  and 
are  very  effective.  They  inflict  terrible 
wounds.  Faces  are  carved  and  bodies 
cut  to  ribbons.  And  all  is  done  in  deadly, 
grim  silence;  a  man  is  afraid  to  speak,  as 
the  sound  would  advertise  his  where- 
abouts and  guide  the  slashing  knives  of 
the  foe.  In  "scraps"  of  this  nature  no 
Hun  gets  away  alive. 

TTOW  do  the  tunnellers  know  when  the 
*  *■  enemy  is  around?  By  means  of 
listening.  Here  we  touch  upon  the  most 
important  branch  of  tunnelling.  The 
listener  has  to  be  specially  trained  and 
every  tunnelling  section  has  thirty-six 
such  men.  The  instruments  used  are 
various,  electrical  and  otherwise.  (I 
must  not  describe  them  for  obvious 
reasons).  Personally  I  preferred  the 
otherwise,  which  is  called  a  G  phone  and 
is  similar  to  a  medical  stethoscope.  With 
this  to  the  ear  sounds  can  be  picked  up 
and  diagnosed  up  to  a  distance  of  thirty- 
two  feet  in  sand  and  sixty  feet  in  blue 
clay;  in  chalk  they  are  not  used  for  it 
conducts   its   sounds  to  the  naked  ear  a 


distance  of  one  hundred  feet.  The  listener 
is  a  specialist,  or  should  be,  for  he  is  the 
only  one  who  can  locate  the  enemy  and  he 
must  be  looked  after  and  watched  like  a 
very  delicate  instrument;  for  such  he  is, 
and,  at  the  first  indication  of  him  getting 
"jumpy,"  he  must  be  removed — for  lives 
of  everybody  are  at  stake.  Listening  is 
the  most  nerve-racking  job  in  mining. 
What  sounds  do  we  hear?  A  flock  of 
them.  On  sounds  I  could  write  a  book. 
The  listener  will  pick  up  trench  sounds, 
gun  and  rifle  fire,  soil  disintegration,  sap 
sounds.  All  of  these  are  inconsequential 
and  have  to  be  eliminated  in  his  brain  so 
that  mining  sounds  may  be  detected — that 
is,  working  on  the  face,  filling  sand  bags, 
tramming,  timbering,  walking,  talking, 
boring,  loading  and  tamping.  The  two 
latter  are  the  most  difficult  to  detect,  the 
most  important  and  the  most  dreaded. 
When  the  listener  hears  them  he  knows 
that  the  enemy  is  getting  ready  to  "blow." 
Tamping  consists  of  blocking  up  the 
loaded  chamber  and  part  of  the  gallery 
with  filled  sand  bags,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  explosion  "blowing  back"  and  destroy- 
ing one's  own  gallery;  for  the  explosion 
always  travels  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  Tamping  acts  as  the  breech 
of  a  gun. 

TTOW  do  we  illuminate  the  works  under- 
■*■  *•  ground?  By  means  of  candles,  if 
the  air  is  good,  but,  if  bad,  by  means  of 
portable  electric  lamps.  In  the  sector  I 
was  on  our  candle  ration  was  twenty- 
eight  dozen  per  day;  and  this  was  hardly 
enough.  Candles  are  used  where  there  is 
good  ventilation.  Where  the  air  is  bad 
and  will  not  support  combustion  the  elec- 
tric lamps  are  used.  When  there  is  no 
ventilation,  if  the  air  is  too  bad,  bellows 
and  pipes  are  installed  and  a  continuous 
stream  of  fresh  air  is  kept  in  the  gallery; 
but  this  is  only  done  as  a  last  resource,  or 
in  the  case  of  an  emergency.     The  sound 
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of  mining  can  best  be  told  by  narrating 
some  of  the  events  in  which  I  figured 
during  my  term  of  service.  First  let  me 
tell  of  the  time  we  located  an  enemy 
gallery  and  the  tragic  events  which  fol- 
lowed : 

"And  then  we  struck  somethin',  and 
sir,  and  when  we  drored  back  this 
'ere  is  wot  was  stickin'  on  the  hend,  sir," 
was  the  information  poured  into  my  ear 
in  a  mournful  tone  by  Sapper  Wicks,  late 
of  Winnipeg,  formerly  of  Soho,  London 
Town. 

As  this  individual  figures  largely  in  the 
episode  I  may  here  describe  him.  In  his 
youth  Sapper  Wicks  had  aspirations  in 
the  pugilistic  line  and  bore  traces  of  many 
a  bout,  the  trophies  of  which  were  pain- 
fully apparent  on  his  rueful  visage  and 
consisted  of  one  eye  a  non  starter,  a  nose 
that  had  been  broken  more  than  once  and 
had  a  decided  list  to  port,  and  ears  of  the 
approved  pattern  designated  cauliflower. 
He  was  playfully  known  in  No.  —  tun- 
nelling company  as  S(cr)apper  Wicks. 
He  was  6  ft.  2  ins.  in  height  and  of 
Herculean  build.  At  enlistment  he  had 
given  his  age  as  35  (he  was  really  50). 
As  for  his  trade  he  gave  it  as  "Chief 
'eadsman  in  a  slaughter  'ouse."  His 
favorite  literature  was  the  Police  Budget, 
each  number  of  which  he  had  off  by  heart 

In  spite  of  his  age  he  was  as  hard  as 
nails  and  as  handy  as  a  man  before  the 
mast  and  I  had  every  reason  to  have  con- 
fidence in  him. 

The  object  that  Wicks  presented  to  my 
notice  was  a  small  piece  of  wood  about  4 
inches  long  and  an  inch  broad,  which  had 
apparently  been  splintered  off  a  board,  for 
one  side  bore  traces  of  fresh  saw  marks. 

The  party  with  which  Wicks  had  been 
working  was  in  our  second  system  80  ft. 
in  depth  and  was  known  as  our  "First 
Offensive."     We  had  been  at  work  there 


of  rushing  air  is  one  of  the  easiest  to  pick 
up  with  listening  instruments. 

Another  very  important  man  is  the 
protoman;  he  is  the  life-saver.  After  a 
"blow"  everybody  is  withdrawn  from  the 
saps,  on  account  of  the  mine  gas  (carbon 
monoxide)  which  is  given  off  from  the 
high  explosives  and  collects  in  the 
galleries.  There  is  absolutely  no  chemical 
neutializer  for  it.  Therefore,  to  work  in 
an  atmosphere  where  this  is  present  a 
special  apparatus  must  be  worn,  which 
enables  a  man  to  breathe  pure  oxygen.  It 
iscalledaprotoset,  consisting  of  two  cylin- 
ders of  oxygen,  the  outlet  of  which  is  con- 
trolled by  a  screw  valve,  the  oxygen  com- 
ing through  a  rubber  pipe  into  the  mouth, 
through  a  special  double  mouth  piece, 
which  is  firmly  strapped  over  the  mouth 
to  prevent  the  slightest  amount  of  outside 
air  getting  in.  The  nose  is  clipped  across 
the  nostrils  by  means  of  a  small  screw 
clamp  with  rubber  jaws;  for  the  same 
reason  in  front  is  a  bag  made  of  rubber, 
which  contains  two  compartments  in  one 
of  which  is  placed  caustic  potash.  The  ex- 
haled air  passes  into  this  compartment, 
where  the  caustic  potash  purifies  it,  and 
it  then  passes  on  into  the  other  compart- 
ment as  pure  oxygen  and  is  breathed  over 
again  mixed  with  a  little  more  from  the 
cylinders.  The  bag  being  made  of  rubber, 
it  can  be  easily  felt  and  the  pressure  noted 
with  the  hand,  just  by  the  sense  of  touch. 
The  oxygen  is  breathed  in  and  out  by  the 
mouth  all  the  time.  The  proto  apparatus 
is  quite  complicated  and  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  that  we  have,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  I  think  the  above  des- 
cription sufficient.  This  pair  of  artificial 
lungs  is  worn  on  the  back  and  chest  and 
kept  in  place  by  very  strong  straps. 

The  protoman  wears  this  and  thus 
equipped  he  does  all  the  dangerous  in- 
vestigation. His  is  also  a  very  hazardous 
job  for  the 
simple  reason 
that  the  Hun 
b  e  1  i  e  v  e  s  in 
destroying  all 
and  sundry 
connected 
with  mining 
jperations. 
The  Hun  will 
very  often 
"amou  f  let, 
that  is  he  will 
explode  a 
small  charge. 
The  protomen 
immedi- 
ately go  into 
the  gallery, 
where  the  ex- 
plosion has 
occurred.  The 
enemy  some- 
times will 
have  a  bigger 
charge  laid  in 
another  pock- 
et close  to  the 

soon     as  '   he  The  author  emerKin8  from  dugout  at  entrance  to  gallery. 

hears  the  protoman  in  the  gallery,  he 
blows  his  second  charge  and  thereby  des- 
troys all  who  are  in  the  path  of  this  new 
explosion. 


\I,'HAT  was  the  most  horrible  sight  I 
'»  ever  saw  in  mining  at  the  front?  Our 
Sergeant-Major  the  night  that  the  enemy 
blew  up  our  store  house.  After  five 
hours'  hard  work  he  discovered  that  all 
the  jars  of  rum  were  broken.  Poor  Ser- 
geant Major,  I  do  not  think  he  will  ever 
get  over  the  shock. 

The  mystery,  the  romance,  the  horror 


for  nearly  a  month  pushing  out  our 
galleries  under  No  Man's  Land.  The  work 
had  progressed  favorably.  We  had  met 
no  opposition.  We  had  listened  care- 
fully, but  had  not  been  able  to  pick  up  any 
sounds  at  all,  and  we  had  hoped  that  this 
time  we  had  got  ahead  of  "Heinie." 

I  examined  the  piece  of  timber  care- 
fully with  my  pocket  magnifying  glass. 
There  was  no  moisture  on  it;  therefore  I 
concluded  that  it  was  not  a  piece  of  an  old 
tree  buried  ages  before,  (we  sometimes 
came  across  these).  This  fact,  coupled 
with  the   fresh   saw  marks,   settled   any 


doubts  in  my  mind.  We  had  struck  a  Hun 
gallery!  It  might  be  an  old  working — 
for  mining  had  been  going  on  in  this 
Ypres  salient  since  early  in  1915,  and  as 
far  as  I  know  it  was  around  this  sector 
that  the  Imperial  Engineers  first  started 
mining.  I  would  here  like  to  explain  that 
the  first  mining  operations  in  the  war 
were  started  in  the  Hohenzollern  Redoubt 
by  the  French  in  the  fall  of  1914.  The 
Germans  started  about  the  same  time,  and 
by  the  spring  of  1916,  the  ground  was  so 
broken  by  "blows"  and  "counter  blows," 
that  it  was  practically  an  impossibility  to 
do  any  more  work  and  eventually  the  work 
ceased  on  both  sides,  as  if  by  mutual  con- 
sent. But  with  regard  to  our  sector, 
although  there  had  been  extensive  mining 
both  by  ourselves  and  the  enemy,  only  a 
very  few  blows  had  taken  place.  Any- 
thing that  had  been  done  was  in  the  form 
of  camouflets.  Each  side  was  waiting  for 
the  exact  moment  to  blow  the  other  up 
and  out.  This  moment  might  be  in  an 
hour,  and  it  might  be  in  a  year. 

One  does  not  blow  as  soon  as  a  charge  is 
laid.  It  is  necessary  to  wait  until  the 
co-operation  of  the  artillery  and  infantry 
has  been  secured  and  this  is  decided  by 
army  headquarters.  When  we  have  a 
chamber  loaded  we  nurse  it  and  continue 
to  work  at  building  others  until  we  have  a 
family  of  mines  to  look  after.  We  get  to 
love  these  "chambers  of  death,"  and  both 
officers  and  men  would  sooner  give  up 
anything — their  lives  included — rather 
than  that  the  Hun  should  steal  their  work 
of  months. 

"Are  we  still  working?"  I  asked. 
"No  sir.  Least  ways  not  when  I  come 
art."  Wicks  sniffed  and  looked  round 
the  dugout.  His  eye  rested  on  the  pic- 
ture by  Kirchner  which  some  previous 
worldly  individual  had  nailed  there.  It 
was    of   the    kind    usually    found    in    all 

junior  offi- 
cers' dugouts 
at  the  front, 
reminders  of 
the  gentler 
sex  and 
Mother  Eve. 
Wicks  ap- 
prised this 
particular  re- 
minder for  a 
minute  and 
muttered:  "A 
little  bit  of 
orl  right 
that,  a  i  n  t 
she,  sir?  She 
reminds  me 
of  Whirlwind 
Winnie,  the 
Cham  p  i  on 
Lady  Boxer, 
I  seen  'er  at 
the  Royal 
Aquarium" — 
Here  his  voice 
trailed  off,  as 
fond  mem- 
ories of  the 
past  no  doubt 
rushed  through  his  mind. 

"Just  so,  Wicks.  Go  down  to  the  shift 
and  tell  them  not  to  do  anything  till  I 
come,  I'll  be  along  in  a  minute  or  so." 

I  went  over  to  the  bunk  and  awakened 
"Rosie" — real  name  Rosenberg. 

"Take  charge  here,  will  you?  I  am 
going  down  to  the  second  flight,  Welby 
Sap." 

"Don't  be  long,  you  priceless  old  thing, 
as  I  want  to  go  to  the  store  room  and 
liberate  some  spare  hard  ta>>k.  Last  night 
the  rations  were  short." 

Continued  on  page  100 
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CHAPTER    Xll.r-Continued 

RAPTURE  was  on  these  brown  faces, 
a  rapture  mingled  with  ecstatic 
and  bewildered  abandonment.  Pres- 
ently, in  the  big  man's  breast  moved  a 
slow  throb  of  regret.  He  was  deceiving 
those  whose  naked  and  elemental  ignor- 
ance had  no  defence,  but  just  as  a  half 
formed  impulse  moved  in  his  mind,  the 
grim  alternative  stood  out  sharp  and  for- 
bidding. Then  he  cut  off  the  current  in- 
visibly and  the  shaggy  circle  blinked  its 
passionate  pleasure,  till  Nanook,  rising 
with  great  formality,  intimated  that  he 
had  on  the  end  of  his  tongue  great  words 
which  he  desired  to  speak,  and  which 
until  he  spoke  them  cut  off  the  breath  of 
his  body  because  they  filled  his  throat. 
And  at  this  silence  fell  in  the  igloo. 

The  speech  was  very  short,  broken 
intermittently  by  a  pause  after  which  he 
repeated  for  the  white  men's  benefit  and 
in  their  own  tongue  the  thing  that 
had  slipped  so  unintelligibly  from  his  lips. 

"Many  and  strange  things  have  we 
seen,"  he  began,  "since  the  tribe  came  to 
the  islands  to  live.  In  those  days  my 
father  told  me,  as  his  grandfather  had 
told  him,  the  ground  was  covered  with 
caribou  like  thick  moss  and  there  was 
meat  for  all  and  easy  hunting.  Then  came 
a  time  when,  in  the  middle  of  the  winter, 
the  Great  Spirit  wept  because  the  tribe 
was  lazy  and  wicked.  In  the  month  of 
the  little  suns  suddenly  his  tears  came 
down  and  the  deep  snow  was  made  soft 
and  wet  until  by  and  by  half  of  it  ran 
away  into  the  sea  with  the  noise  of  many 
rivers.  And  after  that  the  Great  Spirit 
wept  no  more  but  his  heart  turned  cold 
within  him,  and  he  breathed  over  the 
islands  till  the  snow  that  was  left  turned 
into  ice,  hard  and  clear  like  the  ice  on  the 
Great  Lake  when  the  eagles  fly  southward, 
or  like  the  thing  which  the  trader  puts  in 
his  window,  and  his  eye  but  not  his  hand 
may  pass  through.  All  this  has  been  told 
you  many  times  by  the  old  men  and 
women  of  the  tribe,  just  as  you  yourselves 
tell  it  to  your  children.  You  have  heard 
also  how,  when  the  island  was  covered 
with  thick  ice  the  caribou,  which  were 
here  like  fleas  on  a  dog's  back,  could  not 
break  away  the  ice  to  feed  on  the  moss 
which  lay  beneath,  which  they  could 
see  but  not  touch,  so  very  quickly  they 
died  till  their  bodies  lay  rotting  like  sea- 
weed on  the  shore,  and  from  very  far  off 
the  eagle  and  raven  came  through  the  air 
to  feast,  while  over  sea  and  land  travelled 
the  wolf  and  the  bear,  the  fox  and  the 
wolverine,  to  fill  their  bellies  at  their 
ease." 

Nanook  paused  and  rolled  his  eyes 
meaningly  at  Jock,  whereupon  the  big 
man  nodded  affably  and  grunted  his  ap- 
proval, while  Salty  Bill  shot  a  swift  signal 
of  content.  The  thing  had  begun  to  work 
and  they  held  their  breath  and  waited  till 
the  high-pitched  voice  continued.  In  it 
there  was  just  a  trace  of  rising  excite- 
ment. 

"So   after   the  caribou   died,"   Nanook 


Synopsis.—  Sergeant  MacTier,  of  the 
North-M'i mi  Mounted  Police,  accepts  a 
private  commission  from  a  wealthy 
family  in  Scotland  to  search  in  the  far 
Canadian  north  for  Henry  Kintoul,  who 
has  disappeared.  The  only  clue  is  an 
imp-  p  which  came  through  tin 

ninils  which  indicate*  that  Rintoul  is 
held  a  prisoner  on  an  island  in  the 
walrus  country.  MacTier  charters  tin 
xhip  ">iren"  and  its  crew,  with  Salty 
Hilt,  its  mini  r,  in  charge,  and  sets  sail 
for  Hudson's  Bay.  At  Chimo  Trading 
Post  they  pick  up  an  Esquimo  named 

ook,  who  mysteriously  offers  to 
guide  them  to  the  country  from  which 

map  came.  The  ship  is  landed  on 
a  strange  island  in  Hudson's  Bay.  Mac- 
Tier  and  Salty  Bill  go  ashore,  taking 
Xiiiii/ok  with  them.  He  gives  them  the 
slip  during  the  night  Kjtent  on  shore 
and  in  the  morning  they  find  the  ship 
goiie.  They  are  captured  by  Sanoek 
a  in!  borne  off  to  an  Esquimo  settlement 
to  act  as  magic  makers  for  the  tribe; 
the  magic  being  provided  by  means  of 
an  electric  battery.     A  strange  legend 

■his  them  of  a  madman  who  travels 
irith  a  pack  of  wolves  and  who  comes 
by  night  to  the  village,  and  MacTier 
one   night  goes  out    to   meet   the  pack, 

I'vcring  that  the  mysti -rious  leader 
in  Henry  Rintoul.  He  makes  a  plan  to 
escape  based  on  the  finding  of  a  supply 
of  dynamite,  left  by  the  deserting  crew. 


chanted  on,  "the  tribe  clothed  itself  in  the 
skins  of  the  sea-duck  because  there  was 
nothing  else  wherein  they  might  live,  the 
hide  of  the  bear  being  too  heavy,  of  the 
seal  too  stiff,  and  of  the  wolf  too  cold  and 
too  hard  to  hunt.  Thus  it  comes  that  the 
island  folk  waddle  like  the  duck  when  they 
walk.  And  after  that  came  many  years  in 
which  the  tribe,  through  much  marrying 
of  their  sisters  got  sick  and  weak  and 
many  died  and  it  was  known  that  the 
Great  Spirit  was  angry,  till  one  day 
there  came  to  the  island  a  white  man  and 
then  everything  was  changed.  When  first 
he  came  it  was  in  the  spring  time  and 
after  the  snow  had  melted  he  walked 
abroad  and  said  strange  things  about  the 
very  rocks  which  the  Great  Spirit  used  to 
build  the  island.  He  told  us,  moreover, 
that  this  rock  was  iron  out  of  which  the 
white  men  make  knives  and  guns  and 
traps  for  animals  and  more  things  than  I 
can  remember.  He  said  also  that  the 
white  metal,  which  lies  like  the  veins  in  a 
man's  leg  on  the  hills  near  the  village, 
was  silver,  which  the  white  men  use  for 
trade.  Much  else  he  told  us  but  of  it  all 
we  thought  nothing  for  with  that  white 
man  had  come  magic  that  was  to  heal  our 
sick." 

ONCE  more  Nanook  halted  while  across 
his  flat  forehead  deepened  a  sudden 
wrinkle.  He  glanced  with  apparent 
anxiety  at  Jock  as  though  for  some  con- 
firmation of  his  words  and  unspoken  as- 
surance of  a  mutual  bargain.  But,  as  be- 
fore, Jock  only  nodded  genially.  He  was 
to  all  intent  lost  in  interest  and  attention, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  tiny  lines  about  his 
mouth  that  Bill,  himself  keyed  up  almost 


beyond  endurance,  recognized  the  tension 
under  which  the  giant  maintained  so  im- 
movable an  exterior. 

"Now  of  this  magic,"  resumed  Nanook, 
"it  is  not  well  to  waste  words  so  short  is 
the  time  since  it  became  sick  and  weak, 
and  disappeared  altogether.  But  it  is 
wise  to  say  that  before  it  became  sick  it 
made  the  tribe  strong  like  young  whales, 
and  happy  like  the  blue  foxes  that  live  in 
holes  along  the  shore.  Then  after  a  while, 
when  the  magic  was  quite  dead,  the  white 
man  himself  disappeared  because,  no 
doubt,  he  could  not  keep  alive  when  that 
which  was  in  him  had  fled,  and  until  I 
returned  with  this  new  maker  of  strong 
magic  the  tribe  was  very  mournful,  and 
many  died  because  their  health  ran  out 
in  the  sickness  that  chokes  a  man's  throat 
and  makes  his  skin  like  the  breast  of  a 
seagull  when  the  feathers  are  plucked  out. 
What  this  new  magic  is  and  how  strong  it 
is  you  have  already  seen,  for  have  not 
your  stomacks  turned  round  within  you 
and  your  toes  doubled  under  your  feet. 
But  to-night  there  will  be  even  bigger  and 
greater  magic,  and  it  is  about  this  that 
the  white  men  have  told  me  and  what  they 
have  said  I,  in  turn,  tell  you,  lest  by  fool- 
ishness you  die  suddenly." 

Nanook  drew  a  long  breath.  Slowly 
and  with  infinite  care  he  had  built  up  his 
story  and,  carrying  his  auditors  with  him 
at  every  step,  had  now  reached  the  point 
at  which  he  was  to  reveal  its  climax. 

"Listen  carefully,"  he  continued  with 
deep  solemnity,  "for  I  will  tell  you  about 
this  thing,  the  most  wonderful  of  all.  So 
strong  is  it  that  only  from  a  distance  of 
three  casts  of  a  spear  can  it  be  witnessed. 
Its  voice  is  like  that  of  the  Great  Spirit 
when  He  is  most  angry,  and  the  earth 
trembles  at  His  word.  It  is  well  to  re- 
member also  that  having  seen  and  heard 
this  thing,  those  who  have  seen  and  heard 
it  must  run  very  quickly  to  their  igloos 
for  the  thing  itself  walks  abroad  on  the 
earth  in  the  manner  of  other  evil  spirits 
of  which  you  know,  only  this  time  even 
to  see  it  is  to  die.  Hide,  therefore,  till 
the  morning  when  there  is  not  any  spirit 
to  which  it  is  permitted  to  work  evil  to 
mankind  in  the  daylight." 

The  hunter  shot  a  final  and  inquiring 
glance  at  Sergeant  MacTier  and,  for  the 
last  time,  the  big  man  replied  with  the 
slightest  perceptible  nod.  Silence  like 
death  had  filled  the  igloo.  Lips  parted, 
black  eyes  staring,  squat,  motionless, 
seventeen  Husky  hunters  leaned  forward, 
transformed  at  this  instant  into  breathing 
and  fascinated  images.  Nanook's  words 
had  penetrated  their  very  souls,  and  their 
flashing  orbs  fixed  on  him  with  hungry 
intentness.  Salty  Bill's  blistered  lips 
were  being  continually  moistened  and  his 
knotted  fingers  clasped  and  unclasped 
convulsively.  Long  ere  this  the  matter 
had  changed  from  something  ridiculous 
into  something  of  momentous  import  and, 
glancing  at  MacTier,  the  spirit  in  Bill's 
weatherbeaten  body  paid  its  swift  and 
voluntary  tribute. 

And  just  then  Jock  nodded  to  Nanook, 
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remarking  in  the  most  ordinary  tone  pos- 
sible: "The  big  magic  is  now  ready  to  be 
made." 

THREE  minutes  later  there  was  formed 
an  irregular  line  two  hundred  yards 
due  south  of  the  great  igloo.  The  weather 
had  thickened,  as  MacTier  instantly  noted 
with  inward  thankfulness,  and  through 
the  flying  snow  that  danced  steadily  from 
the  West  the  rounded  dome  looked  ghostly 
and  indistinct.  Between  his  feet  was  the 
hollow  block  of  snow  placed  there  the 
night  before  and  over  this  he  now  flung 
a  wolf  skin  while  his  fingers  fumbled 
busily  beneath.  On  either  side  stood 
Nanook  and  Salty  Bill,  tense  with  almost 
uncontrollable  excitement.  Flanking 
them  were  the  hunters,  while  behind  the 
hunters,  grouped  irregularly,  the  women 
and  children  of  the  tribe  clung  to  each 
other  with  ecstatic  anticipation.  Fear 
was  in  their  souls,  fear  mixed  with  dread- 
ful delight.  Of  what  was  about  to  take 
place  they  had  no  conception,  nor  indeed 
had  Nanook  himself.  The  only  thing  they 
knew  was  that  the  great  igloo-  would 
shortly  be  banished  from  their  sight  by  an 
evil  spirit  whereupon  they  must  forth- 
with dash  into  their  own  nouses  and  re- 
main till  daybreak,  such  being  the  sole 
avenue  to  salvation.  It  was  mooted  also 
that,  while  this  evil  spirit  which  the  big 
magic  maker  was  to  summon,  should 
linger  in  the  village,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  those  other  and  wolfish  spirits  to 
do  them  harm.  It  was  written,  so  Nanook 
assured  them,  that  there  was  not  room  on 
the  island  for  both  at  the  same  time. 

Beneath  the  wolf  skin  Jock  felt  the 
terminals  of  the  lead  wires  prick  his  stiff- 
ening fingers,  but  he  stared  smiling  at  the 
breathless  Nanook,  while  he  clamped  the 
copper  filaments  to  the  terminals  of  the 
battery  which  had  already  been  slid  into 
place.  In  the  nerve  snaking  moment 
that  ensued,  he  strained  his  ears  lest 
peradventure  a  far-flung  howl  from  the 
distant  masters  of  the  night  wreck  his 
plan  even  while  it  blossomed  to  ultimate 
maturity,  but  he  heard  only  the  drone  of 
the  wind  as  it  whistled  down  from  the 
great  plateau,  and  the  smothered  and 
irrepressible  sound  that  escaped  from 
the  tense  mass  of  humanity  around  him. 
Then,  with  a  spontaneous  petition  in  his 
valiant  heart,  he  jerked  up  the  wooden 
handle. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

HpHE  next  thing  Jock  knew  was  that  he 
-*■  had  been  flung  violently  forward  on 
his  face  while  the  very  earth  rocked 
around  him.  The  great  igloo  had  spouted 
into  the  air  in  a  vast  pyramid  of  flying 
snow  and  such  was  the  prodigious  concus- 
sion of  the  volcano,  so  terrific  the  upward 
rush  of  air  that,  one  and  all,  those  who 
had  stood  rapt  in  expectation  were  caught 
like  puppets  by  the  inward  sweeping  dust 
and  projected  earthward  like  worshippers 
who  flung  themselves  headlong  before 
some  august  shrine.  The  thickness  of 
the  weather  and  the  low  elevation  of  the 
grey  snow-laden  clouds  that  drifted  over- 
head, combined  to  redouble  the  echoing 
roar  that  rolled  out  to  the  wilderness. 

Ere  its  booming  peals  died  away  there 
came  from  the  prostrate  pagans  a  medley 
of  terrified  cries.  The  great  igloo  had 
vanished  just  as  Nanook  prophesied.  The 
Great  Spirit,  who  was  not  only  great  but 
in  this  case  also  evil,  had  appeared  and 
spoken  in  a  voice  of  many  storms.  He  had 
plucked  up  the  house  from  the  earth  and 
was  now  raining  it  in  fragments  over 
the  island;  and  lest  death  seize  upon  them 
swiftly  they  must  hasten  to  find  hiding 
place. 


Slowly  the  white  men  raised  themselves 
and  stared  at  that  terrified  group.  Al- 
ready there  was  a  snatching  up  of  chil- 
dren and  a  hurried  racing  to  nearby  igloos 
into  which  the  short  broad  figures  dived 
like  frightened  rabbits.  The  blood  had 
surged  back  into  MacTier's  heart  while 
Salty  Bill's  mouth  opened  and  closed 
soundlessly.  The  thing  was  now  beyond 
words.  Then,  just  as  silence  settled  from 
the  skies,  there  broke  out  from  far  in  the 
south  the  hollow-throated  chorus  of  the 
masters  of  the  night.  Henry  Rintoul  had 
heard  and  was  flinging  back  his  promised 
signal. 

"Quick!"  grunted  Jock;  and 
dashed  into  the  darkness  with 
Bill  at  his  heels. 

XJOW  of  the  finding  of  the 
•L^  waiting  sledge  and  of  the 
dog  team  that, 
yelping  with 
terror,  was  tug- 
ging madly  to 
break  away 
from  the  re- 
straining grip  of 
two  panting 
Huskies,  of  the 
lashing  by  which 
the  frenzied 
animals  were 
whipped  into 
position,  of  the 
eve  r-increas- 
ing  clamour  to 
the  southward, 
neither,  to  this 
day,  retains  any 
clear  impression. 
The  thing  they 
remember  is 
"that,  just  as  they 
reached  the 
sledge  and  had 
bidden  the  two 
young  Huskies  depart  swiftly  to  their 
igloos  lest  death  overtake  them  where  they 
stood,  Nanook  dashed  up  with  a  shout, 
planted  himself  squarely  in  front  of 
Sergeant  MacTier  and  announced  in  a 
high  pitched  voice,  quavering  with  pas- 
sion, that  the  white  men  were  liars,  that 
both  the  wolves  and  the  new  and  most 
evil  spirit  of  all  were  abroad  together  and 
that  not  by  any  means  should  the  maker 
of  magic  or  his  friend  be  allowed  to  de- 
part. 

What  followed  was  a  matter,  it  seemed, 
only  of  seconds.  Jock  snapped  out  one 
ultimate  demand  and,  as  Nanook  shook 
his  head  doggedly  and  motioned  the  two 
Huskies  to  come  closer,  the  big  man, 
stiffening  ever  so  slightly,  sent  his  mighty 
fist  crashing  into  the  broad,  brown  face. 
Home  it  drove,  impelled  by  all  the  con- 
centrated force  of  a  man  not  only  power- 
ful almost  beyond  imagining  but  also 
grimly  desperate.  Home  it  drove,  smash- 
ing bone  and  flesh  to  a  pulp,  and  under  its 
impact  the  jaw  of  Nanook  cracked  like 
an  egg.  Blackness  came  UDOn  him  as  his 
senses  fled  and,  spinning  round  where  he 
stood,  he  slipped  softly  and  soundlessly 
to  earth.  Almost  ere  he  landed  both  the 
giant's  arms  extended  and,  seizing  the 
two  younger  Huskies  as  though  they  were 
children,  dashed  their  flat  skulls  together. 
There  came  a  dull  knock,  as,  with  twitch- 
ing limbs,  they  also  slid  helpless  to  the 
trampled  snow,  and  through  MacTier's 
limbs  there  coursed  a  wild  and  savage  joy. 
Thus,  for  an  instant,  till  with  a  shiver,  he 
seemed  to  waken  as  though  from  a  trance 
and  stood  blinking  at  his  handiwork,  while 
Salty  Bill  regarded  him  speechlessly. 

"Say!"  he  jerked  out,  "You're  some 
scrapper.    That's  three  straight." 


"We'll  be  setting  out  now,"  said  the  big 
man,  thickly.  "I'm  thinking  we've  passed 
the  worst  of  it  already." 

But  for  once  in  his  life  Jock  had  spoken 
too  soon. 

TN  the  half  hour  that  ensued  it  appeared 
A  that  the  fugitives  were  heading  straight 
into  the  ever  widening  jaws  of  peril.  On 
their  left  lay  the  indistinct  line  of  the 
shore,  but  in  front  and  to  the  right  they 


began  to  catch  glimpses  of  ghostly  and 
speeding  forms  that  circled  restlessly, 
breaking  now  and  then  into  their  awe- 
inspiring  chorus.  Just  when  further 
progress  seemed  more  than  ever  impos- 
sible, so  wild  with  terror  were  the  dogs, 
the  gusts  of  snow  parted  and  there  stalked 
out  the  weird  figure  of  Henry  Rintoul. 
He,  too,  was  breathing  hard. 

"Thank  God,  you're  here,"  he  said 
quickly.  "Now  we've  got  to  drive  on  as 
fast  as  possible.  I've  had  trouble  with 
the  wolves  to-night,  more  than  ever  be- 
fore, though  it's  always  been  a  hazardous 
job.  There's  only  one  of  them  I'm  sure 
I'm  safe  with.  That's  him  over  there." 
He  pointed  to  a  shadowy  form  that  flitted 
across  their  trail  fifty  feet  ahead.  "Come 
on,  I'll  have  to  tell  you  the  rest  after- 
wards." 

They  swung  forward  after  this  strange 
and  hurried  greeting.  Beyond  them  the 
wilderness  seemed  peopled  with  ghosts 
whose  weird  voices  rent  the  night,  while 
behind  lay  three  battered  Huskies  slowly 
recovering  consciousness. 

AT  midnight  the  wind  changed  sud- 
**  denly,  and,  whipping  into  the  south, 
drove  at  their  faces  in  streaming  lines  of 
great  flakes  that  plastered  their  straining 
bodies  and  added  enormously  to  their  ef- 
forts. By  this  time,  too,  the  dogs  seemed 
convinced  that  they  were  being  urged  into 
the  very  jaws  of  the  invisible  pack,  for 
only  under  a  merciless  lashing  could  they 
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be  forced  onward.  And  ever  between  the 
fugitives  and  the  gaunt  and  unseen 
brutes  that  heralded  their  march  moved  the 

tall  lean  form  of 
one  great  questing 
beast.  At  day- 
break utter  weari- 


potent  acceptance.    All  things  were  now 
the  same  to  him. 

"Nice  boy,"    he    drivelled,    "nice    boy, 
come  here."     He  extended  a  welcoming 
hand.      "Say,"    he    added, 
with     an     almost     idiotic 
laugh,  "where  are  the  rest 
-    of  your  friends? — no  occa- 
sion to  stand 
on    ceremony 
here." 

For  answer, 
the  wolf 
rumbled  far 
down    in    his 


"Say!"  he  jerk- 
ed out,  "You're 
some  scrapper. 
That's  three 
straight!" 


ness  had 
overtaken 
them  all ;  so, 
building  a 
rough  shel- 
ter from  the  wind,  Henry  Rintoul  squatted 
between  Jock  and  Salty  Bill.  It  was  while 
they  stared  into  the  blizzard  till  strength 
should  return  that  Rintoul  unfolded  some- 
thing which  compressed  the  big  man's 
lips  and  tightened  the  muscles  round  his 
heart. 

"So  far  it's  all  right,"  he  said  grimly, 
"but  we're  a  long  way  from  being  out  of 
the  woods.  Now,  don't  move,  and  I'll  show 
you  something." 

Into  the  darkness  he  sent  a  strange  cry, 
half  animal  and  half  human.  Hardly  had 
it  left  his  lips  when  there  loomed  through 
the  sleet  the  dim  figure  of  a  huge  wolf 
that,  approaching  with  lightfooted  cau- 
tion, presently  halted  and  stood  motion- 
less. Again  Rintoul  flung  out  his  signal 
and  at  this  the  brute,  growling  softly, 
drew  sti;l  nearer. 

At  the  sight  of  him  the  hair  bristled  on 
Jock's  head,  while  Salty  Bill  shrank  back 
with  a  gasp.  Over  four  feet  he  stood, 
lean  as  a  racer,  with  deep  barrel-like 
chest  and  long  tapering  flanks.  On  the 
sharp  skull  the  black,  pointed  ears  were 
pitched  forward,  and  from  the  great 
sabre-like  teeth  the  dark  and  curling  lips 
lifted  menacingly.  He  seemed  a  creature 
designed  for  some  ruthless  and  terrible 
purpose,  an  incarnation  of  pursuit,  a 
phantasm  of  bloody  revenge.  As  Jock 
stared  he  noted  that  along  one  shoulder 


ran  a  broad  white  gash  from  which  the 
hair  had  been  ripped  clean  away. 

"I've  seen  that  brute  before,"  said 
MacTier,  under  his  breath. 

Rintoul  blinked  at  him.    "Where?" 

With  painstaking  accuracy  the  big  man 
told  his  story  of  the  bear  hunt  and  the 
rescue  of  Bill  while  Rintoul  stared 
thoughtfully  from  between  narrowed  lids. 
Into  the  recital  Salty  Bill  threw  explosive 
remarks  which  the  outcast  put  quietly 
aside  as  though  the  tale  he  was  hearing 
had  in  it  no  amazing  quality  whatever. 

"And  if  it  hadn't  been  for  yon  wolf 
I'm  thinking  you  and  I  would  never  have 
met,"  concluded  MacTier  reflectively. 

Rintoul  nodded  understandingly.  "I 
remember  now.  Some  weeks  ago  he  dis- 
appeared for  two  days.  I  thought  he  had 
been  killed  by  the  tribe,  for  a  little  before 
that  the  pack  tore  in  pieces  a  hunter  who 
thought  he  could  stand  up  to  them." 

CALTY  BILL  had  begun  to  smile  affably, 
^  as  though  an  introduction  to  a  grey 
wolf  were  with  him  a  thing  of  almost 
nightly  occurrence.  His  brain,  it  seemed, 
was  losing  even  the  power  of  incredulity 
and  he  was  reduced  to  a  condition  of  im- 


throat.  Then  Rintoul's  voice  came  in 
quietly.  " 'Blackmouth'  I  call  him,  and 
he  won't  come  any  nearer  now.  That's 
on  account  of  you." 

"How  did  he  get  that  mark  on  his 
shoulder?"  remarked  Jock,  with  a  last 
effort  at  control. 

"From  a  white  bear.  He  was  dying 
when  I  found  him  and  plastered  the  thing 
up.  After  that  it  was  like  a  nightmare 
for  months — I  couldn't  get  rid  of  him. 
You  see,"  h©  went  on  evenly,  "when  my 
old  battery  played  out  the  Huskies  got 
angry  and  thought  I  was  deceiving  them, 
so  they  decided  to  kill  me.  Then  I  got  a 
wild  idea  and  pretended  to  go  mad,  and 
at  that  it  was  their  turn  to  be  frightened 
because  they  thought  an  evil  spirit  was 
inside  of  me.  So,  instead  of  doing  any 
butchering,  they  did  what  was  their  cus- 
tom when  one  of  their  chiefs  was  about  to 
die.  That  is,  they  built  a  separate  igloo 
on  the  ice  and  stuck  me  into  it  and  gave 
me  a  fishing  line,  a  crooked  knife,  and 
some  seal  meat,  and  then  went  off  to  an- 
other part  of  the  island  so  that  my  spirit 
would  not  disturb  them  when  the  end 
came.  As  it  turned  out  it  was  the  best 
thing   that   could    have   happened    for    I 
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The  very  earth  rocked  around  them. 


Waited  till  the  coast  was  clear  and  then 
chopped  my  way  out.  You  see  they 
reckoned  that  the  wolves  would  take  care 
of  me  in  case  I  decided  not  to  die." 

Jock  nodded  gravely.  "And  what 
then?" 

"After  I  got  out  I  wandered  south  on 
the  island.  I  was  wondering  all  the  time 
whether  the  map  a  Husky  girl  had  prom- 
ised me  to  take  to  the  nearest  post  had 
ever  reached  anybody."  At  this  point 
Rintoul  paused  as  though  memories  over- 
whelmed him.  Jock  had  a  vision  of  him 
entrusting  this  strange  communication  to 
a  brown-faced  girl.  He  was  just  trying 
to  imagine  by  what  remote  chance  it  had 
reached  its  destination  when  Rintoul's 
voice  came  in  a  little  unsteadily. 

"Now  I  want  you  to  understand  about 
the  wolves.     As  I  say,  I  found  this  big 


fellow  nearly  dead.  Why  I  patched  him 
up  I  don't  quite  know  but  I  suppose  it  was 
because  there  was  something  kindred  in 
our  condition.  He  was  an  outcast  and 
nearly  all  in,  and  so  was  I.  After  that  he 
followed  me,  never  coming  up  close  but 
getting  a  little  nearer  day  by  day  until 
one  morning  I  found  him  trotting  at  my 
heels  like  a  dog.  You  see  I  was  never 
afraid  of  animals  and  somehow  he  seemed 
to  know  it.  Just  about  then  I  found  that 
he  was  the  big  dog  wolf  of  the  island, 
King  of  them  all  and  leader  of  the  pack. 
Now  I  want  you  to  understand  that  it  isn't 
I  who  boss  the  pack.  It's  Blackmouth. 
Without  him  I  wouldn't  last  a  minute. 
Blackmouth  himself  can't  always  hold 
them,  especially  if  they're  hungry,  ami 
that's  what  I'm  afraid  may  happen  before 
we're  well  out  on  the  ice.    So  long  as  he 


stands  between  us  we're  all  right,  but  if 
they  break  away  from  him  we're  done. 
The  danger  will  be  at  night,  and  only  at 
night.  Now,"  here  Rintoul  turned 
sharply,  "tell  me  about  Nanook.  Did  you 
kill  him?" 

"No,"  said  Jock  slowly,  "I  didn't." 
"I'm  sorry,  because  his  heart  is  as  black 
as  the  roof  of  a  wolf's  mouth  and  he'll  be 
after    you    the    minute    he    knows    he's 
tricked." 

A  LITTLE  silence  fell  in  which  Jock 
noticed  that  Blackmouth  had  van- 
ished, and  that  the  drone  of  the  wind  was 
stronger  than  before.  The  danger  from 
yon  beasts,"  he  began  quietly,  "may  be  by 
night,  but  the  danger  from  Nanook  is  by 
day.  He  believes  that  you've  got  the  pack 
Continued  on  page  77 


Keeping  Borden  in  London 

We  must  Do  Something  to  Improve  Our  Deplorable  Diplomacy 

By  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  B.  Maclean 


TIIK  war  goes  favorably.  That  is, 
conditions  are  steadily  improving, 
We  are  no  further  ahead,  and  there 
may  be  more  serious  reverses  before  this 
appears  in  print:  but  there  is  a  better 
understanding  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation,  and  more  intelligent  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  to  ensure  final 
victory. 

There  seems  to  be  every  hope  that  we 
will  win  in  the  air.  The  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  fighting  men  and  the  in- 
creasing number  of  Liberty  motors  now 
being  satVly  sent  across  the  ocean,  follow- 
ing the  practical  completion  in  France  of 
the  tremendous  new  seaport  with  its  won- 
derful docks,  warehouses,  transport  facil- 
ities and  other  preparations  necessary 
before  the  Americans  could  come  to  our 
assistance  in  full  force  afford  reasonable 
belief  that,  if  the  present  rate  of  progress 
is  maintained  the  war  may  be  over,  at 
latest,  by  the  end  of  next  year.  It  may 
come  sooner;  but  we  should  make  our 
plans  for  two  or  three  years  of  terrific 
fighting. 

It  is  strange  that  with  this  better  out- 
look, there  is  at  present  real  pessimism 
in  the  tone  of  the  British  people  and 
press.  When,  in  December  last,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  my  own  clientele,  the 
leaders  of  this  magazine,  to  a  realization 
of  the  exact  state  of  affairs,  I  wrote  the 
article  "Why  We  Are  Losing  the  War" 
which  was  based  on  information,  and  com- 
mon sense  deductions  therefrom,  that  was 
available  to  the  writer  in  Europe,  the 
British  press  was  generally  more  optim- 
istic than  at  any  time  since  September, 
1914.  The.  wealthy  profiteers  were  hilar- 
iously happy;  the  trade  unionists  on  war 
supplies  and  shipping  were  striking  for 
fewer  working  days  and  higher  pay; 
and  the  reinforcements  our  armies  at  the 
front  so  sorely  pleaded  for  were  not  con- 
sidered necessary.  Only  the  army  leaders 
were  depressed.  The  explanation  is  prob- 
ably that  made  by  Hon.  Mr.  Barnes, 
British  Minister  of  Labor — that  "the 
tremendous  defeat  of  March  awakened 
all  classes  to  the  fearful  misunder- 
standing of  the  situation  and  the 
dangers  ahead."  The  misunderstandings 
had  been  brought  about  by  the  system- 
atic suppression  of  facts  as  to  the  war  and 
its  conduct  by  the  authorities. 

THAT  powerful  anti-Government  group 
in  England  composed  of  pacifists; 
alien  enemies  with  friends  in  influential 
places;  politicians  and  families  who  are 
using  the  war  primarily  to  promote  their 
own  selfish  ends;  British  profiteers  who  it 
was  shown  were  quite  willing  to  supply 
the  enemy  with  cotton,  metals,  cloth, 
cement,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  many  other 
essentials;  and  that  biggest  grafter  of 
all  who  was  charged  with  commandeering 
British  Government  ships  to  replace  for 
his  own  profit  the  steamers  the  United 
States  took  off  to  carry  food  to  Britain 
(think  of  an  Imperial  Cabinet  Minister 
being  freely  charged  in  Washington  with 
this  crime,  and  no  explanation  being  of- 
fered by  him)  ;  that  powerful  assemblage 
of  national  enemies  is  steadily  losing  its 
hold. 

Pemberton  Billing,  M.P.,  is  not  a  man  to 


admire;  rather  the  reverse;  but  that  there 
is  far  more  in  the  charges,  assertions, 
hints  and  suspicions  of  enemy  alliances 
arising  out  of  his  court  and  other  ex- 
posures, through  blackmail,  is  generally 
admitted  in  well  informed  international 
circles.  Writers  of  the  highest  reputation 
have  stated  less  bluntly — with  some  sugar 
coating — that  evidence  of  some  serious, 
moral  or  financial  mis-steps  of  British  men 
and  women,  politicians  and  diplomats,  is 
carefully  locked  up  in  the  vaults  of  Ger- 
man agents.  Some  of  these  charges  ap- 
peared in  print  in  1914.  Our  extraordin- 
ary concessions,  information,  and  actual 
aid  to  the  enemy,  which  have  marked  the 
progress  of  the  war,  seem  to  clearly  indi- 
cate that  some  powerful  personages,  men 
and  women,  are  completely  under  enemy 
influence.  Even  in  Canada  the  Toronto 
World,  edited  by  a  brilliant  M.P.,  makes 
some  very  serious  charges  involving  per- 
sons in  Canada  and  some  distinguished 
men  in  the  Imperial  service.  If  the  facts 
are  as  stated,  the  M.P.'s  duty  to  the  Em- 
pire would  seem  to  call  for  actual  names 
instead  of  veiled  references. 

Many  of  these  facts,  hitherto  kept  from 
the  public  by  censorship  and  other  influ- 
ences, are  now  leaking  out  and  the  great 
mass  of  British  people,  always  clean  and 
honorable,  are  developing  an  ugly  mood, 
which  is  a  good  sign.  They  and  we  suffer 
in  the  deaths  and  wounds  of  our  dear  ones, 
and  pay  the  costs  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 
If  we  do  not  protest  and  expose  rottenness 
in  high  places  then  we  had  better  stop 
fighting  for  democracy. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  Lloyd 
George  and  other  great  British  patriots 
needed  the  moral  support  of  the  masses 
of  the  Empire  to  counteract  these  influ- 
ences, to  wage  a  vigorous  war  and  con- 
clude a  stern  peace  it  is  now.  Yet  here  in 
Canada  there  is  such  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  situation  that  leading  newspapers 
and  politicians  have  been  drawn  into  a 
campaign  that  means  the  withdrawal  of 
the  sorely  needed  moral  support  and  ex- 
pert advice  of  our  Premier  and  group  of 
Cabinet  Ministers  now  with  him  at  the 
Imperial  headquarters.  They  are  asked 
to  come  home,  to  deal  with  petty  domestic 
problems  that  require  only  ordinary  abil- 
ity and  good  sense,  and  leave  the  big  Im- 
perial problems  at  the  mercy  of  a  gang 
of  pacifists,  moral  perverts,  profiteers,  and 
society  leeches. 

An  important  group  in  England  have 
no  love  for  the  men  from  the  Overseas 
Dominions  who  want  to  know  the  why  of 
things  done  or  not  done.  The  states- 
men of  the  Overseas  Dominions  want 
men  in  the  management  of  our  Im- 
perial affairs  who  will  do  things  and  get 
things  done — who  will  win  the  war  for 
us.  It  is  pretty  generally  agreed  among 
those  who  understand  the  situation  that 
the  Empire  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
gone  down  to  defeat  ere  this  had  Asquith 
and  his  group  of  "wait  and  sees"  con- 
tinued in  power.  It  was  the  work  of 
Hughes  of  Australia,  supported  by  Sir 
Robert  Borden,  that  brought  to  a  climax 
the  agitation  in  England  that  finally 
hurled  them  from  power. 

Sir  Robert  Borden,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, went  to   England  in   1915  accom- 


panied by  R.  B.  Bennett,  M.P.,  and  Sir 
Herbert  Holt.  Judging  from  his  career 
the  latter  is  the  greatest  organizer,  busi- 
ness builder  and  executive  we  have  in 
Canada,  perhaps  in  the  Empire.  At  that 
early  date  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
Sir  Robert  was  convinced  that  things  were 
going  badly;  that  the  situation  was  very 
serious,  and  he  picked  Sir  Herbert  to 
accompany  him  to  England  and  France 
as  an  expert  adviser.  Immediately  on  his 
return  Sir  Herbert  gave  out  one  of  the 
most  powerful  interviews  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  any  Canadian  newspaper.  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  he  prepared 
it  in  conjunction  with  the  Premier. 

It  was  generally  condemned  by  ignorant 
writers  on  big  newspapers  throughout 
Canada.  But  it  was  so  highly  thought 
of  by  a  group  of  the  ablest  men  in  Eng- 
land— the  men  on  the  spot  who  know — that 
they  reprinted  it  from  The  Financial  Post 
for  distribution  among  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  newspapers  in  the  United  King- 
dom. It  is  well  worth  reading  now.  Sir 
Herbert  wrote  in  August,  1915. 

"We  have  the  balance  of  power ;  we  have  the 
finest  men  at  the  front  that  you  could  find  in 
the  world — men  who  are  fit  for  anything,  and 
50  per  cent,  superior  to  their  foes ;  but  until  a 
strong  man  is  found  in  England  to  control  the 
situation  and  direct  the  course  of  the  business 
end  of  the  war — a  man  of  iron,  absolutely  im- 
placable and  able  to  resist  the  corroding  effects 
of  politics,  which  eat  their  sinister  way  into  the 
public  life  of  the  Mother  Country — we  will  never 
win  this  war.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  the 
most  tragical  non-understanding  of  the  vast  and 
terrible  issues  of  the  war ;  second,  that  we  have 
the  finest  fighting  force  it  is  possible  to  imagine, 
and  that  their  efforts  are  largely  nullified  through 
lack  of  proper  support;  third,  that  there  has 
been  the  most  fatal  muddling  as  respects  the' 
business  end  of  the  war ;  fourth,  that  one  man 
must  emerge — one  man  who  will  be  obeyed,  who 
will  take  hold  of  the  threads  of  interest  and 
manipulate  them,  not  interfering  with  the  mili- 
tary leaders,  but  doing  everything  in  the  way  of 
organization  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  Ger- 
mans have  done  it — a  man  who  will  be  disin- 
terested and  sink  all  personal  preferences,  which 
has  not  been  done  in  England,  even  among  those 
'high  up'  :  fifth,  that  the  overseas  dominions,  which 
have  contributed  of  their  best,  and  which  have 
enlarged  views,  as  contra-distinguished  from  nar- 
row and  insular  views,  which  are  too  prevalent 
at  the  heart  of  the  Empire,  must  be  taken  into, 
the     war    councils    of    the     Empire. 

"You  may  think  our  politics  bad  enough,  but 
the  politics  of  the  Mother  Country  are  absolutely 
rotten.  Even  the  men  higher  up  are  thinking 
about  politics  and  positions  and  votes.  They  are 
moved  by  political  affiliations.  At  so  awful  a 
moment  they  are  thinking  of  placating  this  or 
that  element  among  the  voters.  Even  the  very 
highest  in  the  State  are  not  indifferent  to  these 
sordid   and  petty  and   personal   considerations. 

"Then,  there  is  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
nature  and    issues   of  the   world   contest." 

The  publication  in  England  of  this, 
interview  and  other  matter  in  The  Fin- 
ancial Post  from  Canada  set  people 
thinking.  The  Northcliffe  and  other 
independent  papers  took  it  up.  Then 
came  that  irrepressible  Welshman,  the 
Premier  of  Australia.  When  the 
news  of  the  terrible  casualties  his 
people  had  suffered  in  the  Dardanelles 
reached  him  he  hurried  to  England  via 
Canada.  In  this  country  he  had  been 
assured  by  Borden  of  the  moral  support 
of  Canada.  Asquith  and  Churchill,  and 
they  alone,  were  held  responsible  for 
the  slaughter  of  thousands  of  Australians. 
They  had  embarked  on  the  campaign 
against  the  highest  expert  advice.  Hughes' 
aim  was  to  eliminate  them.     The  efforts 
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to  get  Hughes  out  of  England  or  buy  or 
kill  him  politically  will  some  day  be 
written  and  will  make  a  very  interesting 
story.  He  refused  to  go  until  he  was  sure 
of  Asquith's  defeat. 

THE  weaknesses  that  our  Premier  and 
Sir  Herbert  Holt  discovered  in  1915 — 
the  "narrow  and  insular  views  which  are 
too  prevalent  at  the  heart  of  the  Empire" 
— were  not  new  to  other  European  na- 
tions. It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that, 
with  a  strong  Imperial  government  of 
broad-visioned  men  in  London,  there 
would  have  been  no  war,  or  at  least  a 
short  one  with  an  early  allied  victory. 
They  would  have  foreseen  it;  taken  the 
advice  of  the  military  and  naval  command- 
ers, and  prepared. 

A  great  German  banker  said  to  me  in 
Berlin,  July,  1914,  the  day  Germany 
nominally  mobilized — she  had  actually 
mobolized  ten  days  before:  "We  have 
been  preparing  two  years.  We  are  ready 
now.  Our  enemies  are  not."  He  expected 
Britain  to  go  in.  Would  Germany  have 
dared  to  fight  a  Britain  prepared? 

As  far  back  as  April,  1908,  Clemen- 
ceau,  then,  as  now,  Prime  Minister, 
attended  in  London  the  funeral  of 
a  British  Prime  Minister — Campbell- 
Bannerman.  After  the  funeral  he 
asked  Sir  Edward  Grey  what  England 
would  do  when  the  Germans  should  bolt 
through  Belgium  into  France,  seek  to 
seize  the  Channel  ports,  and  capture  Paris 
before  resistance  could  be  organized. 

"It  would  make  a  great  stir  in  Eng- 
land," was  Sir  Edward  Grey's  answer. 

"Stir!  we  shall  want  help,  not  a  stir," 
returned  Clemenceau.  "One  hundred 
thousand  British  soldiers  across  the 
Channel  within  a  week  would  not  stop  th« 
rush.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
would  stop  it.  Five  hundred  thousand 
would  help  us  to  turn  it  back.  You  have 
not  got  even  250,000.  You  must  get  them 
— and  remember  that,  if  men  can  be  im- 
provised, you  cannot  improvise  rifles,  am- 
munition, and  artillery." 

In  the  following  August  Clemenceau 
lunched  wih  King  Edward  on  the 
balcony  of  the  Hotel  Weimar  at  Marien- 
bad.  German  journalists  watched  the 
scene  from  below  and  reported  that 
Clemenceau  "engaged  the  King  in  lively 
conversation,  accompanying  his  remarks 
by  forcible  gestures."  The  whole  German 
Press  speculated  upon  the  subject  of  that 
talk,  but  failed  to  guess  the  truth.  Clem- 
enceau was  repeating  to  King  Edward, 
his  conversation  with  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
and  adding,  "/  am  convinced  that  the  con- 
fiding insularity  of  British  statesmen  will 
one  day  involve  Europe  in  a  catastrophe.'' 

Clemenceau,  the  journalist,  is  to-day 
the  spirit  of  France  incarnate,  be- 
cause, foreseeing,  he  warned  her  and 
her  friends  of  the  peril,  kept  a  stout 
heart  despite  their  blindness  upheld 
their  cause  against  other  Frenchmen  who 
would  fain  have  sold  the  British  Empire 
and  the  independence  of  France  to  the 
enemy,  and  because  he  has  acted  through- 
out as  a  spur,  a  tonic,  and  a  fearless 
augur  of  victory.  He  leads  France  be- 
cause he  has  knowledge,  fire,  and  a  firm 
grip  of  principle.  President  Wilson  may 
be  the  prophet,  but  Clemenceau  is  the  moral 
spearhead  of  the  Alliance.  Yet  he  was 
arrested  and  his  newspaper  suppressed  in 
1916,  because  he  was  telling  the  truth 
about  the  war,  and  the  French  understood 
so  thoroughly  that  they  are  unanimously 
with  him.  They  shot  political  traitors.  The 
truth  is  only  now  coming  home  to  us  in 
the  British  Empire.    We  have  unfortun- 


ately not  yet  shot  any  of  our  culpable 
politicians. 

Only  the  other  day  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  member  of  the  present  ministry 
said: 

"Looking  back  we  saw  how  much  there  was 
in  the  past  that  was  wrong :  we  saw  how  we 
drifted  into  this  war.  There  must  have  been 
something  wrong  in  our  means  of  government. 
There  were  too  many  men  in  the  Government  in 
those  days  who  were  not  reaily  practical  men  of 
affairs.  One  of  the  great  lessons  was  that  in 
the  future  we  must  find  men  who  had  done  things, 
and   not   merely   spoken    words." 


THIS  weakness  in  the  handling  of  our 
foreign  affairs  is  not  a  new  one  to  us 
in  Canada.  Our  old  Premier,  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  sensed  its  development  with 
the  passing  of  Beaconsfield  for  whose 
capacity  he  had  a  great  admiration.  But 
of  his  successors  Sir  John  on  his  return 
from  England  expressed  his  misgivings 
and  added.  "They  had  not  ability  but 
audacity." 

Of  our  weakness  in  Petrograd  and  until 
recently  in  Washington  I  have  written 
several  times.  Of  Berlin  I  wrote  in  my 
first  article  of  this  series,  August,  1917 : 

"I  was  in  Berlin  when  the  war  began — I  learned 
a  great  deal.  My  sources  of  information  were 
of  the  best — with  one  exception,  our  own  Em- 
bassy. Had  I  followed  their  advice  I  would  now. 
if  alive,  be  a  prisoner  in  Austria,  or  most  as- 
suredly in  Germany.  A  chance  friendly  call  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy — the  former  Minister  and  many 
of  the  attaches  of  which  I  had  known  intimately — 
warned  and  saved  me.  This  was  not  my  first 
lesson  of  the  incompetence  of  our  diplomatic  ser- 
vice and  the  superiority  of  the  American.  Years 
of  experience  had  taught  me  that,  as  a  rule,  if 
I  wanted  an  intellectual  treat  at  a  five  o'clock 
tea  the  British  diplomat  or  Consul  has  no  super- 
ior. If  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  trouble,  or  have 
some  business  attended  to,  I  have  generally  gone 
to  the  U.S.  Embassy  or  Consulate.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  notable  exceptions  among  the 
British." 

To  that  I  might  have  added  the  evidence 
of  a  British  ship  owner — a  man  who 
covers  the  world  with  small  freighters.  He 
said  that  all  his  Captains  had  instruc- 
tions, when  in  trouble  in  the  distant  parts 
of  the  world,  to  apply  to  the  American 
Consuls  and  not  to  waste  time  on  their 
own.  la  many  cases  he  pointed  out  Bri- 
tish Consuls  were  not  British  at  all.  Our 
Consul-General  at  Berlin  was  for  many 
years  a  German. 

Now  I  have  before  me  confirmation  from 
the  inside,  of  the  weakness  of  our  diplo- 
matic service.  George  Young,  M.V.O., 
until  recently  our  first  Secretary  at  Lis- 
bon, and  for  over  20  years  in  the  diplo- 
matic service,  has  recently  been  pointing 
out  how  un-English  and  inefficient  is  our 
whole  diplomatic  service. 

Mr.  Young  is  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
George  Young,  Bart;  he  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  Universities  in  France,  Ger- 
many and  Russia;  served  as  Attache  at 
our  Embassy  in  Washington  for  a  couple 
of  years  and  then  was  transferred  in  suc- 
cession to  Athens,  Constantinople,  Madrid 
and  was  for  a  time  Acting  Minister  in  Bel- 
grade; and  was  again  at  Washington  in 
1906.  Because  of  his  superior  abilities  he 
was  selected  to  be  secretary  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Fisheries  Arbitration  at  the 
Hague  in  1910  and  again  in  1911  he  filled 
the  same  office  to  the  International  Fur 
Seal  Conference  at  Washington.  That 
work  completed,  the  British  authorities  in- 
vited him  to  assist  in  the  National  Health 
Insurance  Commission  during  1912  and 
1913,  and  soon  after  the  war  broke  out 
he  was  called  back  from  Lisbon  to  take  a 
position  at  the  Admiralty.  He  is  also 
something  of  a  linguist  and  writer.  He 
passed  an  examination  in  Turkish  and 
wrote  a  compilation  in  French  of  the  Otto- 


man Law,  and  is  also  the  author  of  a 
History  of  Modern  Times  published  last 
year. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  a  dis- 
tinguished Foreign  Office  representative 
who  happened  to  be  in  Canada  for  a  couple 
of  days  recently  and  who  knows  Mr. 
Young  well.  He  tells  me  he  is  one  of  the 
most  capable  men  in  our  diplomatic  ser- 
vice. Therefore  anything  Mr.  Young 
writes  may  be  well  regarded. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Star,  London,  England,  he  says  that  the 
present  un-English  and  inefficient  condi- 
tion of  our  diplomatic  service  is  very 
serious.  He  attributes  it  to  the  system 
by  which  our  whole  diplomacy  is  controlled 
by  a  clique  alien  both  to  the  ideals  and  to 
the  institution  of  our  body  politic.  He 
says: — 

"The  essential  elements  in  foreign  affairs 
— in  the  relationship  of  one  people  to  an- 
other— are  to  be  found  firstly  in  the  point 
of  contact  with  the  foreign  authority 
abroad,  i.e.,  the  Foreign  Mission;  and, 
secondly,  in  the  centre  of  control  at  home, 
i.e.,  the  Foreign  Minister. 

"The  whole  relationship,  say,  from  the 
British  to  the  French  people  might  be 
stated  thus:  British  people  through 
press,  Parliament,  or  the  polls  to  the 
Cabinet,  and  so  to  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
thence  through  the  Foreign  Office  to  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Paris  or  the 
French  Ambassador  in  London,  on  to  the 
French  Foreign  Minister,  and  so  as  before 
to  the  French  people.  Properly,  Parlia- 
ment or  the  press  should  criticize,  the 
Cabinet  should  control,  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary conduct,  and  the  Ambassador  counsel. 
But  the  way  our  system  really  works  now 
is  that  a  Foreign  Office  clerk  counsels, 
controls,  and  conducts,  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary criticises,  and  nothing  else  counts  at 
all. 

"This  appropriation  by  the  Foreign 
Office  of  the  functions  both  of  the  demo- 
cratic representatives  of  the  people  at 
home  and  of  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  Empire  abroad  has  come  about 
as  the  result  of  two  distinct  political  pro- 
cesses. 

"One  such  process  is  the  general  acqui- 
sition of  authority  of  late  years  by  the 
bureaucracy  at  the  expense  of  the  demo- 
cracy— augmented  in  the  case  of  foreign 
affairs  by  the  pontifical  powers  claimed  by 
the  profession  and  to  some  extent  con- 
ceded by  the  public.  For  the  attitude  of 
Parliament  towards  an  announcement  on  . 
foreign  policy  is  much  what  that  of  the 
Roman  Senate  was  towards  an  augur  who 
argued  peace  or  war  from  the  color  of  a 
chicken's  liver.  The  other  process  is  the 
recovery  by  the  so-called  ruling  class  of  a 
monopoly  of  foreign  affairs,  a  monopoly 
menaced  at  one  time  by  the  extension  over 
foreign  affairs  of  the  democratic  ideas 
and  institutions  already  established  in 
home  affairs. 

"Thus  it  would  not  even  strike  a  bank 
clerk  as  curious  that,  though  he  may  be- 
come Foreign  Secretary,  he  is  not  good 
enough  to  be  a  First  Secretary;  nor  a 
solicitor's  clerk  that,  though  he  may  be- 
come Lord  Chancellor,  he  is  not  qualified 
to  be  head  of  a  Chancery.  If  he  were  a 
sensible  man  he  wouldn't  mind  much — 
unless  and  until  he  saw  how  much  he  and 
everyone  else  suffered  by  his  exclusion. 

"For  it  is  these  processes,  reproduced  in 
foreign  peoples,  that  have  so  weakened 
diplomacy  as  to  bring  down  the  whole 
structure  of  European  civilization  into  an 
abyss  of  war.  The  whole  weight  of  the 
international  relationships  has  been 
thrown  on  the  newest  and  weakest  link 
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Empress  of  Austria  a  Prisoner? 


Zita  it  A  til i-< !<•>■  ma n  and  it  Being  Closely 
Watched. 


HpHE  Empress  of  Austria,  whose  brother  is 
-"■  the  Prince  Sixtus  of  Peace  Negotiation 
fame,  is  not  at  all  in  favor  with  the  Germans. 
She  may  not  be  pro-Ally  but  certainly  she  is 
anti-German.  She  is  practically  a  prisoner 
to-day,  according  to  a  writer  in  Cu, 
Opinion.  At  any  rate,  she  is  spied  upon,  her 
mail  censored  and  even  her  food  inspected. 
The  article  detailing  this  choice  morsel  of 
court  gossip,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Another  source  of  discord  is  the  persistence 
of  Zita  in  using  French  as  the  language  of  the 
nursery.     Her  own  German  has  too  Italian  an 


nt  to  please  the  Junkers,  according  to  the 
and  she  is  said  to  speak  French  so 
fluently  as  to  be  too  much  at  home  in  that 
language.  She  uses  it  in  the  education  of  her 
oldest  boy,  now  about  seven.  She  prefers  it 
in  corresponding  with  her  brothers  now  fight- 
ing with  the  Allies.  Even  the  cooking  at  the 
palace  in  Vienna  is  French,  for  Zita  can  not, 
we  learn,  endure  sausage,  and  the  mere  name 
of  pumpernickel  gives  her  indigestion.  An 
embarrassing  episode  was  narrowly  averted 
n  one  of  the  Hohenzollcrn  visits  by  her  ignor- 
ance of  the  words  of  "Deutschland  fiber 
Alles."  Another  patriotic  hymn  was  substi- 
tuted, but  the  lady  did  not  know  that  cither. 
As  she  is  noted  for  the  sweetness  of  her  sing- 
ing voice,  which  was  carefully  trained  at  the 
convent,  the  goldstick  from  Berlin  was  eager 
to  know  where  she  had  been  educated.  It 
transpired  that  the  British  Isles,  Italy, 
France  and   Switzerland  divide  the  honor  of 
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having  formed  her  mind.  The  language  spoken 
in  her  childhood  home  was  French.  These 
biographical  facts  still  further  distress  the 
court  of  Berlin,  from  which  in  due  time  was 
sent  a  teacher  with  instructions  to  initiate 
the  Empress-Queen  into  the  mysteries  of 
"Die  Wacht  am  Rhein,"  and  "Heil  Dir  im 
Siegerkranz."  Zita  sang  them  for  dynastic 
reasons  only,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Avanti, 
which  understands  that  when  she  sings  her 
youngest  child  to  sleep  it  is  always  to  the  tune 
of  "Fais  dodo,  mon  enfant!" 

The  Empress  Zita  soon  had  her  own  faction 
at  court,  a  faction  understood  in  Italy  to  be 
distinctly  hostile  to  the  Hohenzollern  interests. 
Berlin  took  drastic  measures.  Three  of  her 
ladies  in  waiting  were  dismissed.  A  French 
governess  for  the  children  was  retained  only 
after  a  prolonged  contest.  There  was  actually 
some  talk  of  her  banishment  to  Bohemia,  a 
punishment  disguised  with  the  usual  official 
flourishes  regarding  royal  fondness  for  rural 
life.  All  is  Italian  newspaper  gossip,  sus- 
tained by  meticulous  accounts  of  the  ascetic 
mode  of  existence  at  the  court  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  to-day. 

Zita  is  thus  watched  night  and  day.  When 
she  arises  in  the  morning  the  German  spy. 
our  Parisian  contemporary  says,  is  duly  in- 
formed. If  she  writes  a  letter,  it  is  opened. 
When  she  visits  the  hospitals  of  Vienna  her 
formidable  escort  is  always  on  the  alert  lest 
she  slip  a  note  to  a  person  in  her  confidence. 
The  dishes  that  leave  the  kitchen  of  the 
Vienna  palace  must  pass  two  inspections  on 
their  way  to  the  dining  room. 


Air  Monsters  May 

Win  the  War 

Young  Italian  is  Building  Wonderful  New 
Airplanes  for  the  Allies. 


'"INHERE  is  a  young  Italian  who  may  win  the 
■^  war  for  the  Allies  by  the  wonderful  im- 
provements he  is  making  in  aircraft.  Gianni 
Caproni  is  building  monster  machines  that 
will  revolutionize  winged  warfare  and  perhaps 
enable  our  aviators  to  bomb  a  path  for  Allied 
armies  to  Berlin.  Reginald  Mcintosh  Cleve- 
land discusses  the  work  of  Caproni  in  Vanity 
Fair  as  follows: 

Since  those  days  in  1914  when  the  storm 
clouds  first  broke  over  Europe,  Caproni  has 
produced  no  less  than  nineteen  distinct  types 
of  airplane — without  a  failure.  He  has 
evolved,  for  the  service  of  Italy  and  her  Allies, 
fighting  planes,  scouting  planes,  planes  for 
observation,  and  seaplanes;  planes  for  spe- 
cialized service,  and  the  terrible  planes  of 
bombardment.  Wings  which  he  has  begotten 
have  dropped  flaming  ruin  on  Ajsovizza, 
Castagnevizza,  Nabresina,  Monte  Zuk,  Fiume, 
Lubiana,  the  railway  stations  of  the  Carso, 
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Monte  Hermanda,  the  great  naval  bases  at 
Pola  and  Cattaro,  and  a  hundred  more  of  the 
ganglia  of  the  Austrian  and  German  military 
nervous  system. 

In  an  evolution,  astonishing  for  its  rapidity 
and  unbroken  success,  the  great  Caproni  bi- 
planes and  tri-planes  have  increased  in  wing 
spread  and  horse-power  beyond  the  dreams  of 
the  most  imaginative  thinkers.  Already  a  ma- 
chine has  been  constructed,  and  will  appear 
soon  in  the  American  skies,  which  will  carry 
five  or  six  tons  of  bombs,  or  fifty  passengers — 
a  veritable  super-dreadnought  of  the  air. 

These  giant  machines,  many-planed  and 
multi-engined — some  of  which  are  now  using, 
and  with  marked  success,  the  American 
Liberty  motors — seem  to  evolve  from  the  brain 
of  Gianni  Caproni  as  evolve  the  creations  of 
an  artist  in  the  medium  of  paint  or  of  marble. 

He  seems  instinctively  to  sense  the  neces- 
sary weights,  strains,  angles  and  complexities 
of  each  type  of  machine.  He  thinks  of  a  new 
type,  and,  almost  at  once,  its  necessary  tech- 
nical details  appear  to  formulate  themselves 


in  his  consciousness.  There  is  little  experi- 
menting. He  gives  out  the  necessary  mea- 
surements, the  plane  is  built,  the  motors  are 
fitted,  and  the  completed  machine  energes  from 
its  hangar,  and  flies.  Small  wonder  that  the 
Austrians  have  placed  a  large  price  upon  the 
head  of  this  man  whom  they  were  stupid 
enough  to  regard  in  the  light  of  the  proverbial 
duckling,  only  to  see  him  develop  into  the 
most  magnificent  of  Italian  military  swans. 

Caproni's  fetish,  his  flaming  and  imperish- 
able dream,  is  to  win  the  war  for  Italy,  for 
America,  for  the  Allies.  Maintained  by  the 
Italian  Government  in  a  protected  part  of 
Italy  (where  his  enthusiasm  for  over-work 
and  his  physical  well-being  are  zealously 
guarded  by  his  old  mother  and  his  brother 
who,  like  him,  are  refugees  from  the  Austrian 
yoke),  his  thoughts  are  centered  on  the  allied 
domination  of  the  air.  He  is  unalterably  con- 
vinced— and  those  who  have  flown  his  planes 
share  his  conviction — that,  through  them,  the 
war  may  be  definitely  ended  and  the  Allies 
achieve  a  complete  triumph. 


Spain  on  Verge  of  Revolution 


Military  Party  Nearly  Oust  King  From 
the  Throne 


HpHE  offensive  on  the  Western  front 
-*-  occupies  the  attention  of  the  world  so 
exclusively  that  events  of  very  great  im- 
portance indeed  are  transpiring  elsewhere 
without  attracting  more  than  scant  mention 
even  in  the  newspapers.  It  is  a  fact  that 
Spain  has  been  passing  through  the  most 
severe  crisis  and  the  outside  world  has  not 
even  heard  that  there  is  more  than  the  usual 
discord  in  the  realms  of  King  Alfonso.  Early 
this  year  a  military  dictatorship  was  prac- 
tically established  and  it  looked  as  though  the 
tenure  of  the  King  was  practically  at  an  end 
Since  then  the  King  has  managed  to  form  a 
government  that  has  elements  of  strength 
behind  it  and  he  may  weather  the  storm. 

The  situation  is  outlined  very  clearly  by 
Signor  de  Madariaga  in  the  New  Europe  as 
follows: 

No  better  proof  could  be  given  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  to  which  the  Spanish 
Monarchy  had  been  reduced  by  the  short- 
lived militaristic  attempt  of  Senor  La  Cierva 
than  the  composition  of  the  Cabinet  which 
took  office  on  23  March.  For  the  first  time 
in  Spain,  the  list  of  ministers  includes  men 
who  had  previously  occupied  public  offices  of 
higher  rank,  namely,  three  ex-prime  minis- 
ters, apart  from  Sr.  Maura,  and  one  ex- 
president  of  the  Chamber.  Moreover,  in  spite 
of  keen  political  and  personal  antagonism,  old 
political  opponents  like  Sr.  Maura  and  Sr. 
Dato,  and,  what  is  worse  still,  men  like  Count 
Romanones  and  Sr.  Alba,  divided  by  a  quite 
recent  rivalry,  sit  together  round  the  Council 
table,  while  Sr.  Cambo,  the  Catalan  John 
Redmond,  accepts  office  apparently  without 
conditions.  In  fact  the  new  Cabinet  includes 
all  the  heads  of  the  dynastic  parties  in  the 
House  with  the  only  exception  of  Sr.  La 
Cierva.  In  order  to  bring  about  this  coali- 
tion, the  King  called  together  at  the  Palace 
his  four  ex-prime  ministers,  three  at  least  of 
whom  were  reluctant  to  any  but  a  single  party 
solution,  and  in  forcible  terms  put  to  them  the 
gravity  of  the  hour,  threatening  them,  if  we 
are  to  believe  a  version  published  by  several 
Madrid  papers  and  as  yet  not  denied,  with  his 
abdication.  The  situation,  as  was  explained 
in  the  New  Europe  (21  March),  bad  as  it  had 
been  since  1  June,  1917,  had  rapidly  grown 
worse  since  Sr.  La  Cierva,  imposed  by  the 
Army  Committees  as  a  War  Minister,  had 
sought  to  use  his  position  and  power  in  order 
to  set  up  a  half-political,  half-military  dic- 
tatorship. His  failure  is  only  a  fresh  proof 
that  justice  and  not  mere  authority  is  the 
basis  of  the  State!  After  Sr.  La  Cierva  had 
forced  the  Government  to  capitulate  and  to 
grant  the  military  reforms  by  Royal  Decree 
within  a  week  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 


the  employees  of  the  Posts  and  Telegraphs 
addressed  a  demand  for  immediate  reforms  to 
the  Government,  backed  by  a  threat  of  a  gen- 
eral strike  of  the  two  services.  Sr.  La 
Cierva  advised  a  strong  hand,  and  the  strike 
broke  out.  The  Government  then,  under  the 
thumb  of  their  War  Minister,  handed  over  to 
the  War  Office  the  postal  and  telegraphic 
services,  and  Sr.  La  Cierva  signed  a  decree 
dismissing  all  the  employees  en  masse,  mobil- 
izing those  of  them  who  were  of  military  age, 
and  putting  both  services  under  military  com- 
mand. At  this  juncture,  Sr.  Garcia  Prieto, 
who,  as  a  merely  nominal  Prime  Minister  had 
reluctantly  acquiesced  in  this  policy,  at  last 
struck    and    resigned.      And    the    King   found 


himself  without  a  Government  in  the  midst  of 
anarchy,  with  no  other  force  left  in  the  State 
than  the  Army,  and  that  in  open  conflict  with 
the  nation  and  at  the  disposal  of  a  political 
maniac. 

Well  may  it  be  said  that  the  new  Cabinet 
represents  the  body-guard  of  the  King.  But 
it  really  means  more.  The  wave  of  popular 
enthusiasm  which  greeted  the  formation  of 
the  new  Ministry,  none  of  the  members  of 
which  can  be  said  to  be  really  and  generally 
popular,  meant  that  the  people  saw  in  it  the 
fall  of  Sr.  La  Cierva,  and,  with  him,  of  the 
audacious  militarism  which  he  personified. 
The  new  Cabinet  is  backed  by  the  people  with 
a  unanimity  unknown  to  previous  Cabinets, 
merely  because  it  is  believed  to  represent  the 
vindication   of  civil  power. 

The  resulting  parliamentary  situation  is 
not  without  originality.  All  the  parties  in 
the  Chamber  are,  as  it  were,  decapitated,  and 
there  is  no  opposition.  The  first  steps  of  the 
Government  have  been  towards  pacification. 
The  La  Cierva  decrees  on  the  post  and  tele- 
graphic services  have  been  withdrawn,  and 
an  ample  measure  of  amnesty  has  been  ap- 
proved, in  virtue  of  which  the  four  convicts  of 
the  strike  committee  will  pass  from  their  cells 
in  prison  to  their  seats  in  the  Chamber.  As 
long  as  the  Government  devotes  itself  to  this 
task  its  union  is  likely  to  remain  unimpaired. 
It  is,  however,  only  too  natural  that,  as  soon 
as  the  acuteness  of  the  crisis  is  over,  the 
heads  of  the  parties  will  reclaim  their  liberty. 
Indeed,  Sr.  Dato,  who  entered  the  Cabinet 
most  reluctantly  of  all,  has  already  hinted  at 
this  possibility  with  a  haste  which  suggests  a 
certain  uneasiness  lest  in  the  present  fluid 
state  of  politics  Sr.  Maura  should  recover  his 
former  position  at  the  head  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party. 

From  the  foreign  affairs  point  of  view,  the 
Government  represents  neutrality  "with  a 
difference"  favorable  to  the  Allies. 


Anti-Kaiser  Plot  That  Failed 


How     Herr     Haase,     Socialist     Leader, 
Bungled  Arrangement  With  Bolsheviki. 


'"pHERE  was  a  time,  during  the  Brest- 
*■  Litovsk  negotiations  between  Germany  and 
Russia  when  an  arrangement  between  the 
socialists  of  Germany  and  the  Bolshevists 
might  have  been  effected.  Had  anything  come 
of  it,  the  result  might  have  been  the  upsetting 
of  the  German  Government.  But  the  negoti- 
ations were  in  the  hands  of  Hugo  Haase,  the 
tragic  leader  of  the  German  "Reds,"  a  bitter 
extremist  but  a  bungler;  and  the  result  was 
a  complete  failure.  Current  Opinion  discusses 
Haase  and  his  dismal  failure  as  follows: 

It  will  be  recalled  that  during  the  sensa- 
tional naval  mutiny  Herr  Haase  was  charged 
by  Admiral  von  Capelle  with  having  helped 
organize  the  fiasco.  There  is  nothing  fantastic 
in  the  allegation  if  one  may  infer  anything 
from  the  personal  impressions  of  this  tragic 
figure  which  get  into  European  dailies  now 
and  then.  Despite  his  really  successful  career 
in  the  legal  profession  and  his  rise  from  the 
humble  lot  in  life  of  a  Volksschul  boy  through 
the  Gymnasium  and  on  through  the  university 
of  Konigsberg,  Haase  is  a  sort  of  comic  char- 
acter to  the  liberal  and  conservative  press  of 
his  country.  The  indignant  Hamburger 
Nachrichten  calls  him  half  clown  and  half 
madman.  He  went  first  into  the  Reichstag 
years  ago  as  a  radical  with  populist  leanings, 
and  his  gravitation  to  republican  Socialism 
was  the  effect  of  Bebel's  influence.  In  the 
old  days  before  the  war  he  turned  up  at  inter 
national  gatherings  of  the  party  with  extrava- 
gant schemes  for  a  universal  European  revo- 
lution. The  late  Jean  Jaures  never  knew 
what  to  make  of  him.  The  French  leader 
would  listen  attentively  to  the  German  com- 
rade's plan  for  a  sudden  seizure  of  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  by  a  proletariat  in 
arms  overnight  and  reply  smilingly:  "One  at 
a  time,  comrade." 


No  other  member  of  the  Reichstag  equals 
Haase,  we  read,  in  the  capacity  to  stalk  tragi- 
cally through  a  debate  with  gestures,  words, 
tones  and  attitudes  most  ludicrous  in  news- 
paper reports  and  yet  overwhelmingly  tragi- 
cal at  the  moment.  He  is  never  laughed  at  in 
these  parliamentary  situations.  He  fills  the 
leader  of  the  Centre  party  with  fury.  He 
wins  applause  from  the  Socialist  groups  of  all 
shades.  The  conservatives  will  ostentatiously 
leave  when  he  talks  republicanism.  Haase  has 
so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  procedure  that 
no  president  or  vice-president  at  any  sitting 
is  given  the  slightest  excuse  for  calling  him  to 
order. 

The  Prussian  police  can  always  tell  when 
anything  untoward  is  developing  in  Socialist 
circles,  affirms  a  writer  in  the  Gaulois,  by  the 
accentuated  staginess  of  the  Haase  gloom.  His 
temperament  expands.  He  can  not  refrain 
from  vague  intimations  of  the  crash  that  is 
coming.  He  grows  prophetic.  This  weakness 
is  so  well  understood  by  the  Davids,  the 
Elberts  and  the  Ledebours  that  he  is  kept  in 
the  dark  as  much  as  possible.  Although  the 
nominal  leader  of  his  independent  group,  he  is 
not  of  its  inner  circle.  His  mismanagement 
of  tht  naval  mutiny  is  like  his  failure  with  the 
Lichnow.sky  revelation,  which  seems  to  have 
developed  at  the  wrong  time,  and  his  inade- 
quacy to  the  Liebknecht  crisis,  during  which 
the  breach  between  the  factions  might  have 
been  healed. 

It  is  said  in  European  Socialist  circles  anil 
ited  in  substantial  organs  like  the  London 
Pott  than  Lenin  holds  the  Haase  leadership 
"iisible  for  the  sorry  figure  cut  by  the 
minority  Socialists  at  Berlin  throughout  the 
whole  Russian  peace  proceedings.  Among  the 
Bolsheviki,  before  the  Brest-Litovsk  parleys. 
there  was  a  furious  debate  of  which  II 
was  the  provocation.  Radek  wanted  to  fight, 
feeling  sure  that  Haase,  even  if  only  a  min- 
ority leader,  could  hold  the  German  Socialists 
when  the  issue  was  squarely  presented.  Lenin 
deemed  Haase  a  broken  reed.  Trot/.ky  del 
an  elaborate  scheme  to  prolong  the  ne| 
tions  that  Haase  might  have  time  to  achieve 
something.  The  outcome  was  the  supreme 
fiasco  of  the  Haase  leadership. 
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ETHEYS 

ORANGE 
MARMALADE 


You'll  want  to  have  Orange  Marmalade  on 
the  table  three  times  a  day  when  you  try 
Wethey's. 

Made  from  the  choicest  Seville  Oranges  and 
Pure  Cane  Sugar. 


Buy  it  in  the  glass 
Or  buy  it  in  the  tin, 
The  label  goes  on 
After  the  quality  goes   in. 


See    that   your   grocer    includes    Wethey's 
Orange  Marmalade  in  your  next  order. 


If  ymir  grocer  does  not  carry  Wethey's,  accept  no  substi- 
tutes, hut  ask  him  to  get  it  for  you. 


J.  H.  Wethey,  Limited 

ST.  CATHARINES,  ONT. 


Canada   Food    Board 
Licenie  No.  14-128. 
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TORY 


Strictly  Vegetable 

THE  finest  vegetable  oils 
are  imported  for  Ivory 
Soap.  The  greatest  care 
is  used  in  its  manufacture. 
Everything  is  done  to  keep 
every  cake  of  Ivory  Soap 
up  to  the  highest  standard. 
Its  makers  have  succeeded 
in  doing  this  for  thirty- 
nine  years.  This  record 
should  recommend  it  to 
you. 

IVORY  SOAP 


99 &%  PURE 


Made  in  the  Procter  &  Gamble  factories  at  Hamilton,  Canada 


How  Edith  Cavell1 

Was  Avenged 

The  Story  of  Her  Betrayal  and  Its  Sequel 
Told  for  the  First  Time 


npHE  story  of  Edith  Cavell  is  history  now 
-*•  but  the  story  of  how  she  was  betrayed 
and  what  happened  to  her  betrayer  is 
told  for  the  first  time  in  the  Cornhill  by  T. 
Topping.  It  is  a  stirring  story  of  the  hero- 
ism of  one  young  Belgian  and  the  depravity 
of  another.     It  reads  in  part: 

He  was  called  van  der  .     No,  I  shall 

not  mention  his  name.  First,  because  he  be- 
longed to  a  race  that  electrified  the  world  by 
its  courage  and  abnegation  during  that  dark 
month  of  August,  1914,  and  as  there  was  a 
traitor  among  the  twelve  men  whom  Christ 
had  carefully  chosen  for  His  companions,  it 
is  not  astounding  that  one  should  be  found 
among  «even  million.  His  father  is,  or  per- 
haps by  this  time  was,  a  respectable  citizen  of 
Brussels,  an  ex-officer  in  the  army,  who 
promptly  disowned  his  son  when  the  crime 
had  been  proved.  Retribution  came  swifly  in 
the  wake  of  his  heinous  crime,  and  I  shall 
leave  to  someone  else  the  unsavoury  task  of 
hulding  up  his  name  to  the  opprobrium  of 
posterity. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  military  age  and 
bad  habits,  and  the  emoluments  received  for 
his  .vork  in  one  of  the  departments  of  public 
service  of  the  city  were  inadequate  to  gratify 
his  expensive  tastes  and  satiate  his  craving 
for  pleasure.  And  so,  when  a  tenacle  of  that 
octopur  known  as  the  German  espionage  sys- 
tem reached  out  and  encircled  him,  it  found  an 
unresisting  victim. 

The  Germans  had  become  aware  of  a  leak 
across  the  frontier  through  which  filtered 
numerous  young  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
agairft  them  and  anxious  to  do  so.  Van  der 
— --,  affecting  profound  patriotism  and  pro- 
fessing deep  hatred  for  the  violators  of  his 
country,  went  to  Miss  Cavell  and  requested  to 
be  helped  into  Holland.  He  was  introduced  to 
Baucq  (the  man  who  was  shot  at  the  same 
time  as  Miss  C),  and  all' arrangements  were 
made  for  his  passage  into  the  Netherlands. 
On  the  eve  of  his  departure,  when  he  had 
penetrated  the  secrets  of  the  organization, 
van  der  -  —  repaired  to  the  Kommandantur, 
and  the  next  day  Miss  Cavell,  Baucq,  and 
Severm    were    arrested.      Incidentally,    that 

same  day  van  der  was  buying  wine  for 

two  women  in  a  cafe  ne,ar  the  Place  de 
Brouckere. 

But  while  the  wave  of  horror  and  loathing 
that  swept  the  civilized  world  at  the  news  of 
the  murder  of  Miss  Cavell  spent  itself  in 
screeching  headlines  and  helplessly  bitter 
comment,  in  the  heart  of  Louis  Bril  it  assumed 
a  more  concrete  form. 

Louis  was  a  mild,  inoffensive-looking  little 
chap,  a  beardless  youth  of  twenty-five  or  less, 
with  pale  blue  eyes  and  a  shock  of  yellow  hair. 
But  the  thin  lips  that  covered  a  small  strong 
mouth  were  hard  and  determined.  He  walked 
with  a  slight  stoop  of  the  shoulders,  the  result 
of  long  hours  spent  over  the  chessboard,  a 
game  at  which  he  was  an  expert.  Before  the 
war  he  had  been  living  in  Paris,  but  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  had  caught  him  at  Brus- 
sels, where  he  was  visiting  his  aged  parents 
and  other  relatives.  He  offered  his  services  as 
a  volunteer,  but  they  could  not  be  availed  of, 
and  he  remained  behind,  and  with  ill-sup- 
(1  feelings  of  rage  saw  the  Germans 
enter  the  Capital.  Later  on  he  managed  to 
slip  across  into  France,  whence  he  returned  on 
some  mission,  the  exact  character  of  which  I 
have  never  been  able  to  ascertain,  but  which, 
I  am  sure,  did  not  purport  to  further  the  de- 
signs of  the  German  army. 

I  had  occasion  to  see  him  several  times,  but 
never  became  very  intimate  with  him,  as  his 
visits  to  the  regular  haunts  at  the  Porte  de 
Namur  were  short  and  irregular,  a  price  hav- 
ing already  been  put  on  his  head  by  the  Ger- 
man military  police. 

I  have  some  of  the  details  that  follow  from 
an    intimate    friend    of   his,   a    young   school- 
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Methods  Serve  Results 
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master  of  Brussels  whom  I  knew  well,  while 
the  others  came  under  my  personal  observa- 
tion. 

An  "arrete"  of  Governor-General  von  Bissing, 
rc-edited  and  republished  from  time  to  time, 
decreed  that  any  man  found  in  the  possession 
of  firearms  would  be  punished  with  death. 
(Peine  de  mort.)  The  phrase  was  placarded 
on  the  walls  of  Brussels  so  frequently  that, 
somehow,  it  lost  some  of  its  effectiveness  as  a 
means  of  terrorism. 

However,  one  night,  while  engaged  in  a  game 
of  chess  with  his  friend  the  schoolmaster,  in 
the  room  that  he  occupied  on  the  top  floor  of 
an  old  building  in  Ixelles,  where  he  kept  out 
of  sight  of  the  Germans,  Bril  suddenly  whip- 
ped out  two  automatic  revolvers  from  his 
pockets — Browneengs,  he  called  them — and 
said  to  his  startled  opponent: 

"One  of  the  pills  (pruneaux)  in  this 
Browneeng  is  for  the  man  who  betrayed  Miss 
Cavell,  and  I  shall  never  rest  until  I  get  him." 
He  spoke  in  such  a  calm,  dispassionate 
manner  that  his  friend  thought  he  must  be 
joking  and  dismissed  the  matter  from  his 
mind. 

Days,  weeks  passed,  and  the  betrayer  of 
the  heroic  English  nurse  continued  to  walk 
the  streets  of  Brussels  with  apparent  im- 
punity. 

But  the  long  patient  shadow  of  van  der 

went  on.  It  could  be  done  only  at  night,  as 
Bril  did  not  dare  to  leave  his  room  during  the 

day.     And   van   der   ,   whether    through 

premonition  of  impending  evil  or  from  temper- 
ament,   kept    to    the    bright    streets    and    the 
illuminated  cafes. 
And   the   endless   vigil   of   Bril   continued. 

Promptly  at  the  stroke  of  six,  as  van  der 

would  emerge  from  the  office  on  the  rue  du 
Trone  where  he  performed  his  respectable 
duties,  Bril,  crouching  in  the  shadow  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  would  fall  into  step, 
and  wouid  not  allow  his  quarry  to  get  out  of 
his  sight  as  the  latter  went  about  his  dis- 
reputable work. 

Generally  the  trail  led  to  the  Kommandantur 
through  the  rue  du  Trone,  the  brightly  illumin- 
ated Boulevard  to  the  still  brighter  rue  de  la 
Loi.  Bril  would  take  up  his  post  on  the  corner 
across   from   the   Kommandantur,   and   when 

van  der  had  completed  his  report  to  his 

employers,  the  self-appointed  avenger  could 
see  him  come  out,  generally  accompanied  by 
plain-clothes  men  of  the  German  Secret  Ser- 
vice. Thence  he  followed  to  some  restaurant, 
where  the  party  settled  down  to  dinner,  and 
Bril  knew  that  his  work  was  done  for  the 
night,  as  there  was  little  chance  of  the  body- 
guards leaving  their  protege. 

Other  evenings  the  traitor  went  down  town 
at  once,  car  No.  IB  or  14  being  boarded  at  the 
Boulevard  after  a  walk  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  his  office.  But  van  der never  wan- 
dered from  the  crowded  thoroughfares  and 
never  left  the  gleam  of  the  electric  lights. 
Bril,  like  Nemesis  on  his  trail,  followed. 
About  eleven  one  evening  two  "politzeis" 
patrolling  their  beat  came  lumbering  up  a 
lonely  street  leading  to  the  Chaussee  de 
Haecht  in  Schaerbeck,  a  suburb  of  Brussels. 
It  was  a  cold,  rainy,  dark  night,  and  the 
"politzeis"  did  not  notice  an  obstruction  on  the 
sidewalk  until  one  of  them  stumbled  upon  it. 
With  an  impatient  oath  he  bent  and  picked  up 
the  body  of  a  man.  It  was  still  warm,  and 
blood  was  trickling  from  a  wound  above  the 
left  temple,  while  the  clothing  on  the  left  side 
of  the  body  was  saturated  with  blood  that  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  coagulate.  One  bullet 
had  gone  through  the  heart  and  another  had 
traversed  the  brain.  It  was  the  body  of  van 
der  .  When  searched  at  the  police  sta- 
tion, beside  a  goodly  sum  of  money  in  German 
bills  of  large  denomination,  among  other 
papers  was  found  a  little  perfumed  note  writ- 
ten in  a  feminine  hand  and  which  read: 

"Je  t'attends  ce  soir  chez  P.  pres  du  Pare 
Josaphat." 

One  morning  a  heavy  plodding  German  sol- 
dier, bearing  a  flimsy  scrap  of  paper,  entered 
the  little  cafe  owned  and  operated  by  Etienne 
D.,  a  corner  shop  in  a  certain  "Place."  Mrs. 
D.  was  Bril's  sister.  The  soldier  handed  D. 
the  paper.  It  was  a  brief  statement  to  the 
effect  that  Louis  Bril  had  been  sentenced  to 
death  (peine  de  mort)  and  would  be  shot  the 
next  morning. 


Inside  Story  of  the  Potsdam  Conference 


German  Ambassador   to    Turkey   Blurts 
Out  the  Truth 


Ty  ECENT  exposures  have  served  most  con- 
•*■  *■  clusively  to  place  the  guilt  of  the  world- 
war  where  it  belongs.  First  came  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky,  then  Von  Muhlon,  then  August 
Thyssen;  and  now  comes  Henry  Morgenthau, 
former  United  States  Ambassador  to  Turkey, 
with  a  story  that  establishes  the  guilt  of 
Germany  beyond  all  cavil.  Mr.  Morgenthau 
is  telling  his  story  in  World's  Work  and  it 
includes  the  recital  of  a  conversation  that  he 
had  with  Von  Wangenheim,  the  German  Am- 
bassador at  Constantinople,  in  which  the  Teu- 
ton, in  a  fit  of  exuberance  at  the  early  vic- 
tories of  the  Imperial  army,  told  the  inside 
story  of  the  Potsdam  Conference.  Mr.  Mor- 
genthau tells  it  as  follows: 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  German 
Ambassador  left  for  Berlin  soon  after  the 
assassination  of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  he  now 
revealed  the  cause  of  his  sudden  disappear- 
ance. The  Kaiser,  he  told  me,  had  summoned 
him  to  Berlin  for  an  imperial  conference. 
This  meeting  took  place  at  Potsdam  on  July 
5th.  The  Kaiser  presided;  nearly  all  the 
ambassadors  attended;  Wangenheim  came  to 
tell  of  Turkey  and  enlighten  his  associates  on 
the  situation  in  Constantinople.  Moltke,  then 
Chief  of  Staff,  was  there,  representing  the 
army,  and  Admiral  von  Tirpitz  spoke  for  the 
navy.  The  great  bankers,  railroad  directors, 
and  the  captains  of  German  industry,  all  of 
whom  were. as  necessary  to  German  war  pre- 
parations as  the  army  itself,  also  attended. 

Wangenheim  now  told  me  that  the  Kaiser 
solemnly  put  the  question  to  each  man  in 
turn.^  Was  he  ready  for  war?  All  replied 
"Yes"  except  the  financiers.     They  said  that 


they  must  have  two  weeks  to  sell  their  for- 
eign securities  and  to  make  loans.  At  that 
time  few  people  had  looked  upon  the  Sarajevo 
tragedy  as  something  that  was  likely  to  cause 
war.  This  conference  took  all  precautions 
that  no  such  suspicion  should  be  aroused.  It 
decided  to  give  the  bankers  time  to  readjust 
their  finances  for  the  coming  war,  and  then 
the  several  members  went  quietly  back  to  their 
work  or  started  on  vacations.  The  Kaiser 
went  to  Norway  on  his  yacht,  Von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  left  for  a  rest,  and  Wangenheim 
returned  to  Constantinople. 

In  telling  me  about  this  conference,  Wan- 
genheim, of  course,  admitted  that  Germany 
had  precipitated  the  war.  I  think  that  he 
was  rather  proud  of  the  whole  performance; 
proud  that  Germany  had  gone  about  the 
matter  in  so  methodical  and  far-seeing  a  way; 
especially  proud  that  he  himself  had  been 
invited  to  participate  in  so  momentous  a 
gathering.  The  several  blue,  red  and  yellow 
books  which  flooded  Europe  the  few  months 
following  the  outbreak,  and  the  hundreds  of 
documents  which  were  issued  by  German 
propaganda  attempting  to  establish  Ger- 
many's innocence,  never  made  any  impres- 
sion on  me.  For  my  conclusions  as  to  the 
responsibility  are  not  based  on  suspicions  or 
belief  or  the  study  of  circumstantial  data.  I 
do  not  have  to  reason  or  argue  about  the  mat- 
ter. I  know.  The  conspiracy  that  has  caused 
this  greatest  of  human  tragedies  was  hatched 
by  the  Kaiser  and  his  imperial  crew  at  this 
Potsdam  conference  of  July  5,  1914.  One  of 
the  chief  participants,  flushed  with  his  tri- 
umph at  the  apparent  success  of  the  plot, 
told  me  the  details  with  his  own  mouth. 
Whenever  I  hear  people  arguing  about  the 
responsibility  for  this  war  or  read  the  clumsy 
and  lying  excuses  put  forth  by  Germany,  I 
simply  recall  the  burly  figure  of  Wangenheim 
as  he  appeared  that  August  afternoon,  puf- 
fing away  at  a  huge  black  cigar,  and  giving 
me  his  account  of  this  historic  meeting.  Why 
waste  any  time  discussing  the  matter  tffter 
that? 


The  Boss  of  Austria 


A  Sketch  of  "Iron  Count"  Tisza  Who  Has 
Ruled  for  Many  Years. 


'TPHE  outside  world  has  had  the  vaguest 
A  ideas  of  real  conditions  in  Austria- 
Hungary,  not  only  since  the  war  started  but 
before  as  well.  The  figure  of  the  old  Emperor 
stood  out  and  other  names  were  familiar 
though  occasional  mention  in  the  newspapers 
— Berchtold,  Tisza,  Burian.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn,  therefore,  that  the  Dual  Monarchy 
has  possessed  for  many  years  a  "boss."  Tisza, 
the  "Iron  Count,"  exercised  absolute  dominion 
over  Franz  Josef  and  since  the  accession  of 
Carl  he  has  still  been  the  dominating  factor 
despite  the  new  incumbent's  dislike  for  him. 
Tisza  is  a  picturesque  figure,  a  Bismarck 
almost.  At  time  of  writing  he  is  again  in 
control  of  affairs  in  Austria  and  so  it  may  be 
that  the  end  of  the  "ramshackle  empire" 
will  come  with  the  old  pilot  still  at  the  helm. 
An  interesting  description  of  Tisza  ap- 
pears in  the  course  of  an  interesting  article 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  by  Carl  W. 
Ackerman: 

Throughout  the  reign  of  Emperor  Franz 
Josef  comparative  peace  was  maintained  be- 
cause Count  Tisza  knew  how  to  play  one  fac- 
tion against  the  other,  and  in  everything  he 
did  he  had  the  support  of  the  emperor.  But 
Tisza  had  to  be  a  fighter  and  an  uncompromis- 
ing opponent.  During  the  fifteen  years  that 
he  was  the  virtual  dictator  of  the  monarchy 
he  fought  over  sixty  personal  duels  with 
political  opponents,  each  time  remaining  the 
victor  with  the  sword  as  he  was  in  the  battles 


of  intrigue,  and  internal  as  well  as  interna- 
tional politics. 

When  the  old  emperor  died  Emperor 
Charles  succeeded  him,  and  the  question  which 
was  asked  in  Central  Europe  at  the  time  was: 
"What  will  be  the  attitude  of  the  new  emperor 
toward  Count  Tisza?" 

The  answer  was  given  within  a  very  short 
time  by  the  announcement  of  the  retirement  of 
Baron  Burian  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Burian  had  been  appointed  by  the  old  emperor 
at  the  suggestion  of  Tisza  because  Burian  was 
a  Hungarian  nobleman  belonging  to  Count 
Tisza's  party.  He  was  a  man  who  believed 
in  the  alliance  with  Germany,  a  man  who 
hated  Serbia,  Italy  and  Russia.  He  was  a 
bitter  opponent  of  the  Poles  and  Slavs.  He 
had  no  patience  with  the  Bohemians,  and  it 
was  his  political  creed  that  Austria-Hungary 
as  a  nation  should  be  ruled  by  Hungarians. 

When  Emperor  Charles  accepted  Baron 
Burian's  resignation  the  Pan-Germans  were 
elated.  The  new  emperor,  they  thought,  would 
defy  the  Hungarians.  Count  Czernin,  a 
Czech  nobleman,  was  appointed  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Count  Tisza's  friends  in 
Vienna,  including  the  faithful  but  energetic 
Count  Forgach,  were  dropped.  Count  Tisza 
was  overthrown  as  the  Minister  President  of 
Hungr.ry,  and  the  dyed-in-the-wool  pro-Ger- 
man Hungarians,  including  Counts  Julius 
Andrassy  and  Albert  Apponyi,  came  into 
power.  The  new  emperor  was  praised  by 
Berlin  and  by  the  German  party  in  Austria. 
Germany  believed  that  she  had  conquered  the 
Dual  Monarchy  by  winning  the  youthful  ruler. 
After  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  in  Vienna 
and  Budapest  the  internal  fight  began.  This 
was  the  first  political  storm — the  beginning 
of  the  whirlwind. 

I  was  in  Austria-Hungary  when  it  started. 
I  had  been  to  the  German-Austria  front  in 
Rumania  in  company  with  a  number  of  for- 
eign   correspondents    and    was    returning    to 
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Berlin  when  the  present  ruler  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy  was  crowned  in  Budapest  and 
Vienna.  I  had  met  a  number  of  Hungarian- 
political  leaders  upon  my  former  visits  to 
Budapest,  and  though  I  did  not  know  them 
intimately  I  often  discussed  Hungarian  poli- 
ind  foreign  affairs  with  them. 

Count  Tisza  is  a  man  who  is  easily  ap- 
proached. He  speaks  English  fluently.  He  is 
tall,  strong  and  domineering.  Face  to  face 
with  him  in  his  library  in  the  palace  of  the 
Minister  President,  high  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  in  Ofenpest,  one  had  the  feeling 
of  being  in  the  presence  of  a  man  who  had  his 
will  in  everything.  While  speaking  he  looked 
directly  at  the  visitor,  and  the  plain  spectacles 
which  he  wore  magnified  the  pupils  of  his 
eyes  perhaps  three  or  four  times,  so  that  which 
impressed  every  caller  was  the  eyes  of  this 
Iron  Count.  I  had  the  impression  that  he  was 
as  cold-blooded  as  a  Prussian  general  and  that 
his  heart  was  as  hard  as  the  rocky  cliff  upon 
which  his  palace  was  built. 

Always  that  was  the  image  of  Count  Tisza 
which  I  had,  until  one  day  I  called  at  five 
o'clock  to  keep  an  appointment  which  I  had 
with  him  in  Ofenpest.  When  I  walked  across 
the  public  square  I  saw  Count  Tisza  coming 
out  of  one  of  the  government  buildings  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  away,  carrying  his  little 
granddaughter  in  his  arms.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  long  black  overcoat  and  silk  hat. 

I  entered  the  palace,  presented  my  card  to 
the  liveried  doorman,  who  wore  so  many 
decorations  that  his  chest  was  covered  with 
gay-colored  ribbons  and  medals,  and  was 
ushered  into  the  waiting  room  overlooking  the 
balcony,  where  several  members  of  Count 
Tisza 's  family  were  standing  awaiting  his  re- 
turn. The  Iron  Count  appeared  on  the  bal- 
cony smiling  and  apparently  in  the  best  of 
humor.  Within  a  few  moments  he  disap- 
peared. I  was  ushered  into  his  office,  and 
there  I  met,  not  the  smiling  man  I  had  seen 
through  the  window  on  the  balcony,  but  tbe 
firm,  cold,  formal  dictator  of  the  Dual  Mon- 
archy. In  the  presence  of  his  family  Count 
Tisza  seemed  to  be  a  human  being.  In  his 
office  and  in  parliament,  where  I  saw  him 
later,  he  was  a  political  machine,  a  human 
fortress  of  reaction.  He  opposed  reforms.  He 
believed  in  the  divine  rights  of  the  Hungarian 
nobles.  He  hated  his  political  opponents,  and 
they  hated  him.  He  would  not  speak  to  Count 
Andrassv.  who  was  the  most  pro-German  of 
the  Hungarian  nobles,  and  Count  Andrassy 
would  not  be  seen  in  the  same  club,  the  same 
public  dining  room  or  the  same  lobby  in  par- 
liament with  Count  Tisza.  The  Iron  Count  was 
publicly  condemned,  slandered  and  denounced 
and  privately  criticized  and  defamed,  but  as 
long  as  Franz  Josef  lived  Tisza  was  the  man 
who  kept  the  monarchy  united  and  loyal  to  the 
Hapsburgs. 


Allies  Invent, 

Germans  Improve 

Teuton  Tactics  Are  Based  on  Allied 
Initiative. 


THAT  the  tactical  discoveries  of  the  war 
have  been  made  by  British  and  French 
generals  is  the  statement  made  in  the  course 
of  an  editorial  in  Colliers'  Weekly.  It  is 
coupled  with  the  further  statement  that  these 
discoveries  have  been  taken  by  the  Germans 
and  elaborated  and  improved  and  that  the 
Germans  have  benefited  by  them.  The  edi- 
torial reads: 

The  German  offensive  from  the  Aisne  con- 
firmed what  the  German  offensive  in  Picardy 
revealed — the  discovery  of  a  new  tactical 
method  that  sent  to  the  scrap  heap  the  ac- 
cepted notions  of  three  years  of  trench  war- 
fare. For  the  three  days'  preliminary  bom- 
bardment followed  by  an  infantry  attack 
against  utterly  demolished  enemy  lines,  there 
has  been  substituted  the  three  hours'  prelimin- 
ary bombardment  followed  by  infantry  attack 
against  a  surprised  enemy.  In  what  the  mili- 
tary   writers    describe    as    "the    Von    Hutier 
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method" — the  secret  mobilization  of  shock 
divisions  far  behind  the  battle  line  for  elabor- 
ate rehearsal,  their  secret  transport  by  night 
to  the  points  of  impact,  the  sudden  rush  of 
overwhelming  masses  in  utter  disregard  of 
the  butcher's  bill — one  seemingly  detects  the 
characteristic  German  traits,  the  combination 
of  enormous  preparation  and  tremendous 
force,  of  the  infinitely  detailed  and  the 
"kolossal." 

But  who  was  it  discovered  the  Von  Hutier 
method,  so  characteristically  German?  A 
Frenchman  named  Nivelle.  As  commander 
in  chief  of  the  armies  of  France  in  April,  1917, 
Nivelle  ventured  to  break  with  the  tradition 
of  two  years  of  trench  warfare,  refused  to 
believe  that  an  elaborate  artillery  preparation 
must  precede — and  give  warning  of — an  in- 
fantry assault,  and  on  the  Aisne  sent  his 
troops  forward  to  the  assault  after  a  brief 
bombardment.  The  Nivelle  method  was  the 
method  of  surprise.  Six  months  later  Von 
Hutier  applied  the  method  with  marked  suc- 
cess at  Riga.  He  has  applied  it  with  still 
greater  effect  in  Picardy  and  on  the  Aisne. 

Before  April,  1917,  for  two  years  back  to 
March,  1915 ,  the  older  method  of  break 
through  by  the  impact  of  cannon  held  sway. 
Who  discovered  this  method  ?  An  Englishman 
named  John  French  at  Neuve  Chapelle.  But 
Neuve  Chapelle  was  a  failure,  whereas,  in  less 
than  two  months,  Mackensen  applied  the 
Neuve  Chapelle  method  in  Galicia  with  trem- 


endous results,  as  later  Falkenhayn  applied 
it  in  Rumania.  Thus  the  two  great  tactical 
discoveries  of  the  war  have  been  made  by 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  and  applied  suc- 
cessfully by  the  Germans. 

And  the  reason?  Precisely  the  same  reason 
that  accounted  for  German  success  before  the 
war  in  scientific  and  industrial  achievement. 
Others  discovered,  but  the  Germans  elabor- 
ated. Others  had  the  vision;  the  Germans 
supplied  the  army  of  patient,  minutely  train- 
ed, minutely  organized  gleaners  and  elabor- 
ators;  in  numbers  "kolossal,"  in  preparation 
tireless.  French  hit  upon  the  idea  of  blasting 
a  hole  through  the  barbed  wire  and  trenches 
with  artillery,  but  he  didn't  use  artillery 
enough  and  on  a  sufficiently  wide  front.  The 
Germans  inGali  cia  did  things  on  the  colossal 
scale.  Nivelle  in  April,  1917,  hit  upon  the 
valuable  idea  of  surprise,  but  he  trusted  too 
much  to  the  idea.  The  Germans  supple- 
mented the  idea  with  men  and  guns  on  a  col- 
ossal scale. 

The  enemy  has  borrowed  from  the  Allies 
their  ideas.  Without  overreaching  themselves, 
our  Allies  must  learn  from  the  enemy  some- 
thing of  the  method  of  "kolossal,"  of  doing 
things  big.  Our  efforts  must  be  big  in  con- 
ception, big  in  the  price  we  make  up  our  minds 
to  pay,  and  big  in  forethought  and  prepara- 
tion. The  Allies  have  the  leadership;  with 
America's  aid  they  will  have  the  price  to  pay. 


The  Handling 

of  Air  Traffic 

What  of  Frontiers  and  Customs  Duties 
After  the  War? 


Hot  Bed  of  German  Spies  and 
Teuton  Plots 


The   Selfish   Interests    of    the   Mexicans 
Would  Be  Served  By  a  Teuton  Victory. 


IT  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Mexico  is  pro- 
German.  This  turbulent  country  has 
harbored  German  spies  from  the  very  be- 
ginning and  there  countless  Teuton  plots  have 
been  hatched.  The  reason  for  this  has  gen- 
erally been  ascribed  to  the  Mexican  hatred  of 
the  "Gringoes" — Americans.  But  there  are 
other  reasons,  as  explained  by  H.  Grahame 
Richards  in  the  Contemporary  Review  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  appreciate  at  its  exact  value  Mexico's 
pro-Germanism  demands  some  knowledge  of 
the  Mexican  as  an  individual.  He  is,  in  the 
first  place,  almost  invariably  an  egotist,  com- 
pletely and  avowedly  pro  self.  This  perhaps 
must  be  the  case  in  a  country  wherein  human 
life  is  held  to  be  cheaper  than  that  of  cattle. 
In  the  second  place  stands  his  country,  from 
devotion  to  which  springs  his  inextinguishable 
hatred  of  the  United  States,  the  land  of  the 
Gringoes.  Far-seeing  Mexicans  fear  the  ulti- 
mate absorption  of  their  land  by  the  northern 
federation.  They  realize  that  the  United 
States  possesses  an  unanswerable  claim,  for 
reasons  geographical,  military,  and  even 
ethnological— considering  that  the  peon  still 
exists  in  something  akin  to  slavery — to  in- 
corporate and  federalize  Mexico.  The 
recognition  of  this  fact  has  led  Mexico  to 
adopt,  not  merely  an  attitude  of  non-concili- 
ation, but  frequently  one  of  actual  aggression, 
as  manifested  in  murderous  and  unprovoked 
raids  over  the  border,  and  in  the  wanton 
murder  of  American  subjects  resident  in  the 
Republic.  It  may  confidently  be  stated  that 
up  to  twelve  months  ago  the  United  States, 
politically  and  diplomatically,  had  no  more 
weighty  designs  upon  Mexico  than  might  be 
expressed  in  an  urgent  desire  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  stable 
government,  and  the  pacification  of  a  country 
whose  internecine  strife  was  constantly  bring- 
ing Washington  face  to  face  with  a  multitude 
of  vexatious  problems.  Pacifism  was  rampant 
in  the  States,  urging  a  policy  of  meek  endur- 
ance under  any  outrage  or  provocation.  When 
President  Wilson  was  compelled  by  an  over- 


whelming force  of  circumstances  to  demon- 
strate at  Vera  Cruz,  the  pacifists  tore  the 
weapons  from  his  hands  at  the  very  gates  of 
the  enemy.  The  result  had  the  specious  ap- 
pearance of  a  moral  victory  for  Mexico.  Fear 
now  turned  to  scorn.  The  average  Mexican 
sincerely  believes  to-day  that  if  it  came  to 
actual  warfare  with  the  States  an  easy  victory 
would  be  his.  Yet  there  is  nothing  more  cer- 
tain than  that  fifty  thousand  regular  Ameri- 
can troops,  well  provided  with  machine  guns, 
could  sweep  Mexico  from  north  to  south,  and 
so  settle  finally  and  definitely  a  very  vexed 
question.  Those  at  present  in  control  at 
Mexico  City  fear  that  the  day  when  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  make  reparation  for 
grievous  wrongs  inflicted  cannot  be  far  dis- 
tant. And  it  is  probable  that  in  assiduously 
cultivating  Germany  they  are  animated  with 
the  hope  of  escaping  the  consequences  of  their 
actions.  If  Germany  prove  victorious  in 
Europe,  where  could  Mexico  look  for  more 
powerful  support?  Should  Germany  fail  of 
absolute  victory,  a  decision  will  be  lacking 
since  she  cannot  be  defeated — it  is  in  this 
almost  universally  held  view  we  perceive 
Berlin's  propaganda! — and  an  undefeated,  if 
non-victorious,  Germany  would  be  by  no 
means  an  ally  to  be  despised.  Mexico,  there- 
fore, at  this  moment  is  extremely  pro-German, 
and  has  become  the  last  resort  of  those  Ger- 
man agents  who,  expelled  from  the  Argentine, 
Brazil,  Chile,  are  yet  laboring  molelike  to 
preserve  their  connections  in  those  countries. 
The  late  American  Ambassador  at  Berlin  has 
informed  us  that  the  rivers  of  Germany  are 
lined  with  merchant  vessels  waiting  the 
declaration  of  peace  to  cross  the  seas  for  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs.  The  warehouses  of 
the  South  American  Republics  are  stocked 
with  those  munitions  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. Individuals  of  various  nationalities, 
previously  unknown  to  the  South  American 
markets,  have  obtained  liens  on  stocks  im- 
mediate and  prospective.  They  are  acting  as 
German  agents.  In  Mexico  itself  the  Syrians 
are  as  the  Jews,  and  lately  they  have  been 
displaying  remarkable  financial  activity. 
Mexico's  pro-Germanism,  therefore,  is  self- 
interested  rather  than  anti-Ally,  and  it  ignores 
completely  Berlin's  designs  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  and  Berlin's  commercial  methods 
as  they  have  been  revealed  in  the  course  of 
the  present  war. 


\  FTER  the  war  the  establishment  of  long 
■'*  aerial  routes  will  be  immediately  proceeded 
with  and  it  is  no  longer  Utopian  to  say  that  we 
shall  see  regular  passenger  services  across 
continents  and  even  oceans.  One  of  the  just 
questions  to  be  solved  will  be  that  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  air — whether  any  nation 
can  refuse  permission  to  airships  to  fly  over  its 
territory.  In  discussing  this  moot  question  >n 
The  Fortnightly,  Claude  Graham-White  and 
Harry  Harper  advance  suggestions  to  govern 
the  great  air  lines  of  the  future: 

It  is  clear  that  one  danger  which  must  be 
guarded  against,  more  than  any  other,  is  the 
imposition  of  any  such  vexatious  regulations 
as  may  compel  machines  to  descend  frequently 
when  on  long  international  journeys,  in  order 
to  be  subjected  to  an  official  examination.  The 
pioneers  who  start  international  services  after 
the  wai  may  have  quite  enough  troubles  to 
contend  with,  in  their  endeavors  to  run  to 
schedule,  without  having  to  stop  their  ma- 
chines constantly,  after  only  an  hour  or  so's 
flying,  and  waste  time  upon  some  descent 
which  is  merely  a  formality.  To  put  the  mat- 
ter plainly,  indeed,  it  would  be  quite  possible, 
if  frequent  landing  were  rigorously  insisted 
upon,  to  kill  by  this  restriction  alone  all 
chances  for  an  airway  to  compete  successfully 
with  a  railway.  Here,  of  course,  one  speaks 
mainly  of  long  international  routes,  on  which 
an  aircraft  will  only  be  able  to  score  heavily 
over  land  transit  in  the  matter  of  time-saving 
if  it  can  fly  for  hour  after  hour  without 
alighting.  Frequent  halts  at  frontiers  would 
rob  the  air  service  of  the  very  advantage 
which  will  bring  it  passengers — that  is  to  say, 
its  speed.  Therefore  it  will  be  essential,  even 
with  countries  reciprocally  admitting  aerial 
sovereignty,  to  have  an  international  recogni- 
tion and  free  passage  for  certain  approved 
lines  of  passenger  aircraft,  machines  which 
may  be  of  distinctive  types,  and  with  clearly 
visible  markings,  so  that  their  progress  along 
fixed  routes,  at  certain  given  times,  may  be 
observed  from  the  ground,  and  signals  ex- 
changed with  land  stations  in  the  same  way  as 
would  be  the  case  with  a  ship  which  passes 
signal  stations  on  her  way  from  port  to  port. 

Naturally,  there  are  the  questions  of  the 
customs  and  of  controlling  the  movements  of 
undesirable  aliens  to  be  considered;  but  such 
problems  as  these  might  be  dealt  with  effec- 
tually if  the  nations  were  to  establish  at  all 
the  terminal  and  main  air-stations  on  inter- 
national routes  a  joint  board  of  control,  which 
would  be  responsible  for  the  observance  of 
customs,  police,  and  other  regulations,  and 
the  officials  of  which  would  superintend  the  de- 
parture of  long-distance,  non-stop  craft,  and 
have  all  necessary  facilities  for  examining 
luggage,  and  for  satisfying  themselves  as  to 
the  credentials  of  the  passengers  who  were 
travelling  in  the  machine. 

It  seems  clear,  in  this  connection,  that  the 
right  to  pass  without  descending  over  a  for- 
eign country  could  be  granted  only  to  an  offi- 
cially-recognized public  service  of  mail  and 
passenger  machines  traversing  some  specified 
route,  and  that  the  private  individual,  making 
an  international  tour  in  his  own  machine,  will 
be  called  on  to  descend  at  frontiers,  or  in  any 
special  areas  which  may  be  indicated,  each 
time  he  enters  the  territory  of  a  foreign  State. 
Such  descents,  even  when  they  are  obligatory, 
should  not  prove  any  hardship  to  the  aerial 
tourist.  In  any  case,  whether  the  authorities 
required  him  to  land  or  not,  he  would  in  the 
ordinary  way  scarcely  desire  to  fly  without 
.-.lighting  for  more  than  a  few  hours;  long- 
stop  flights,  unless  they  should  be  made  neces- 
sary by  the  urgency  of  one's  business,  are  like- 
ly to  prove  monotonous,  and  the  aerial  travel- 
ler who  is  flying  for  pleasure  will  be  glad  as  a 
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rule  to  descend  after  an  hour  or  so,  and  enjoy 
a  meal  and  a  rest  before  he  continues  his 
flight.  Thus  a  compulsory  landing  at  fron- 
,  or  in  prescribed  areas,  in  order  that 
identity  may  be  established,  and  one's 
papers  examined,  should  not  prove  at  all  de- 
trimental to  the  aerial  tourist,  seeing  that  he 
will  not  be  in  a  hurry,  and  that  to  stop  him 
two  or  three  times  during  a  continental  trip 
will  not  be  comparable  with  holding  up  an  ex- 
press passenger  craft. 


Bone  Dry  In 

Two  Years 

Total  Prohibition  in  rs.  Certain  Within 
Tli at   Time. 


TPHAT  the  United  States  will  go  bone  dry 
-*-  in  two  years  is  the  prediction  confidently 
advanced  by  Arthur  Wallace  Dunn  in  the 
course  of  an  article  in  t ho  American  Review  of 
And  he  has  figures  and  facts  to 
back  him  up!  It  certainly  does  look  as  though 
the  American  who  likes  his  beer  or  cocktail 
must  look  forward  to  a  long,  dry  spell  ahead 
of  him.  Here  is  how  Mr.  Dunn  figures  it 
out: 

Naturally  the  people  who  will  be  startled 
when  they  are  told  that  the  nation  will  be 
dry  in  less  than  two  years  would  like  to  know 
how  that  statement  can  be  substantiated.  Let 
us  look  at  the  facts. 

There  are  forty-eight  States  in  the  Union, 
each  with  an  equal  voice  in  the  ratification  or 
rejection  of  Constitutional  amendments.  It 
will  require  affirmative  action  by  thirty-six 
States  in  order  to  make  the  prohibition  amend- 
ment affective.  There  are  now  twenty-seven 
bone-dry  States.  Six  of  these  have  already 
ratified  the  amendment,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  remaining  twenty-one  bone-dry  States 
will  take  like  action  as  soon  as  the  legislation 
able.  These  legislatures  will  be  elected  in 
November,  1918.  and  will  meet  in  January, 
1919.  Judging  by  what  took  place  in  States 
whose  legislatures  were  in  session  when  the 
prohibition  amendment  was  submitted,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  what  will  happen  when 
the  legislatures  elected  in  1918  assemble. 
Those  in  the  bone-dry  States  will  ratify  the 
prohibition  amendment  without  delay.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  what  happened  during 
the  sessions  of  legislatures  in  States  which 
were  still  far  from  being  bone-dry,  quite  a 
number  of  wet  States  will  join  the  procession 
and   ratify  the  amendment. 

All  State  legislatures  save  seven  will  be 
elected  in  1918.  Of  the  seven,  four  have 
ratified  the  prohibition  amendment,  having 
been  in  session  last  winter.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  even  in  wet  States,  a  special  ef- 
fort will  be  made  to  elect  legislatures  which 
will  ratify  the  amendment  and  it  is  easy  to 
surmise  that  a  sufficient  number  of  States  will 
be  carried  to  insure  the  ratification  of  the  pro- 
hibition amendment. 

Twelve  States  have  ratified  the  prohibition 
amendment;  seven  of  them  were  dry  at  the 
time.  They  are  Mississippi,  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Arizona,  North  Dakota,  Montana, 
and  South  Dakota.  Five  of  them  are  wet — 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Texas,  Delaware  and 
Massachusetts.  All  of  these  five  and  particu- 
larly Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Massachusetts, 
were  counted  upon  to  stand  firm  and  prevent 
ratification. 

To  get  down  to  concrete  facts  and  figures, 
here  is  a  tabulation  that  makes  plausible  the 
assertion  that  the  United  States  will  be  bone- 
dry  within  two  years: 

Dry  States    27 

Wet   States  which  have   ratified  amend- 
ment         5 

Wet  States  electing  legislatures  in  1918, 
with  a  majority  of  population  dry  ....      3 

Total 35 

That  makes  a  total  of  thirty-five  States,  one 
less  than  the  necessary  three-fourths  of  the 
States  to  secure  ratification.  But  look  at  the 
reserves  in  the  way  of  wet  States  from  which 
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the  prohibition  amendment  can  draw:  Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut,  Illinois,  Nevada,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Wisconsin,  Wyoming.  Can  anyone  doubt  that 
in  those  ten  States  at  least  one  can  be  found 
which  will  poin  in  ratification  ? 

Even  if  one  of  those  States  where  a  ma- 
jority of  the  population  is  now  dry  should 
refrain  from  ratification  there  will  be  enough 
in   the  ten  wet  States  just  mentioned  to  in- 


sure ratification.  When  Massachusetts,  Del- 
aware, and  Maryland,  wet  States,  ratify  a  na- 
tional prohibition  amendment  what  is  likely 
to  happen  in  Connecticut,  Rhede  Island,  and 
New  York?  The  women  voters  in  New  York 
are  expected  to  aid  the  prohibition  element. 
Are  California,  Nevada,  and  Wyoming  likely 
to  stand  against  the  prohibition  amendment 
when  the  legislatures  meet?  Not  at  all.  They 
will  hasten  to  ratify  it. 


An  Evening  in  the  White  House 


Mrs.     Wilson    Knits    Continuously — The 
President  Reads. 


1 1  THAT  goes  on  in  the  White  House?  In- 
*  *  formation  with  reference  to  the  lives  of 
those  who  fill  the  high  places  of  life  is  always 
interesting  and  an  article  in  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  by  Dudley  Harmon  on  "What  is  Mrs. 
Wilson  Doing?"  falls  within  this  category. 
One  short  extract,  showing  how  the  White 
House  family  spend  their  evenings,  is  ap- 
pended: 

It  is  eight  o'clock  of  an  evening.  The 
family  has  dined  and  gone  upstairs  to  the 
"oval  room,"  large,  with  massive  furniture 
upholstered  in  rose  color,  but  the  real  "living 
room"  of  the  family,  and  made  cosily  livable 
by  a  hundred  intimate  touches,  of  books  and 
family  pictures,  and  friendly  oil  lamps  on  the 
tables,  and  a  cheery  wood  fire  crackling  on  the 
hearth,  and,  above  all,  by  the  human  occu- 
pants in  the  simplicity  of  a  life  as  domestic 
as  any  in  America. 

Perhaps,  and  most  likely,  the  President  him- 
self has  had  to  leave  the  circle  for  a  while  and 
go  into  his  adjoining  private  office  (his  public 
office  is  outside  in  the  Executive  wing)  to  read 
and  sign  some  papers  (such  momentous 
papers!),  or  to  talk  with  a  Cabinet  officer 
over  a  private  telephone,  or  (this  more  rarely) 
to  hold  a  personal  interview  with  some  mem- 
ber of  his  official  family,  an  interview  made 
necessary  by  some  sudden  turn  of  critical 
affairs. 

But  as  soon  as  he  can  he  will  rejoin  the 
family  in  the  oval  room,  to  chat  with  them  or 
to  read  aloud  from  some  book,  perhaps  a  new 
book  whose  wisdom  and  pertinency  have  ap- 


pealed to  him;  or  perhaps  an  old  book,  some 
favorite  of  earlier  days  when  life  ran  more 
evenly  through  the  sheltered  streets  of  Prince- 
ton, before  events  transplanted  him  and  be- 
fore the  world  burst  in  tempest  about  his  ears. 

Whether  he  is  reading  or  conversing,  the 
women  of  the  family  are  busy  with  their  in- 
cessant knitting.  All  through  the  day,  in 
spasmodic  intervals  stolen  from  multifarious 
duties,  they  have  knitted,  but  the  evening  is 
dedicated  to  knitting.  In  the  evening  knitting 
is  the  "business,"  anything  else  an  interrup- 
tion. 

The  President's  head  has  been  used  more 
than  once  as  a  "model"  for  demonstration  of 
an  abstruse  helmet  problem.  The  President's 
hands  are  sometimes  utilized  for  holding  yarn 
which  must  be  wound  into  balls,  feminine 
hands  being  too  much  occupied  for  such 
secondary  service. 

Other  women  less  informed  than  Mrs.  Wil- 
son may  have  been  temporarily  misled  by 
false  rumors  about  the  unimportance  of  knit- 
ting. Mrs.  Wilson  knows  too  much  not  to 
know  how  greatly  needed  knitting  is,  not  to 
know  that  any  remark  which  is  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  this  work  is  superfluous  is  a 
remark  misinterpreted.  She  knows  what  her 
husband  knows,  what  Secretary  Baker  and 
Secretary  Daniels  know — that  for  every 
reason  this  work  must  go  on.  She  knows  that 
our  soldiers  must  have  their  bodies  warmed 
by  these  woolen  garments  and  their  hearts 
warmed  for  their  grim  task  by  the  evidence 
that  the  women  of  America  are  co-operating 
with  them. 

So  Mrs.  Wilson  knits  continuously.  Hers 
are  serious  duties,  duties  which  at  times  touch 
the  very  nerve  and  purpose  of  this  war;  but, 
grave  and  exacting  and  momentous  as  these 
duties  are,  they  do  not  minimize  to  her  under- 
standing the  urgent  necessity  of  making  just 
as  many  knitted  soldier  garments  as  she  can. 


The  Revolutionaries  of  Britain 


A  Sketch  of  Two  Members  Who  Hold 
Revolutionary  Views. 


HPHERE  are  two  members  of  the  British 
■*■  House  of  Commons  who  would  be  the 
leader  of  any  movement  which  might  develop 
corresponding  to  the  Bolsheviki.  In  the  course 
of  an  article  on  the  personnel  of  the  House 
in  The  Fortnightly,  a  writer  employing  the 
pen  name  of  Auditor  Tantum  describes  these 
two  as  follows: 

The  Pacifist  Bench  contains  the  most  fan- 
tastic collection  of  human  perversity  ever 
blown  together  in  a  corner  by  the  pitiless  wind 
of  war.  They  do  not  love  or  trust  each  other 
overmuch,  these  Pacifist  gentlemen.  Each 
seems  to  have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  abilities 
of  his  near  neighbor.  Each  has  a  different  rea- 
son for  being  where  he  is.  Of  their  number, 
two  only  are  actively  dangerous:  Mr.  Ramsay 
Macdonald  and  Mr.  Snowden.  At  any  moment, 
given  the  favorable  turn  of  circumstance, 
these  two  are  capable  of  assuming  the  roles  of 
Lenin  and  Trotsky.  Mr.  Snowden  is  the  bit- 
terest enemy,  with  the  suavest  tongue,  of  the 
existing  order  of  society.  He  may  well  be 
puffed  up  with  pride,  for  successive  Ministers 
have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  disarm  his 
enmity.  They  might  as  well  try  to  tame  the 
East  wind.  The  member  for  Blackburn  is  a 
fanatic  idealist  who  would  solve  the  problems 
of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequor  by  slitting 
up  the  money-bags  of  the  rich  with  a  sharp, 
lean  knife;  he  is  ready  at  any  moment  to  end 
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the  war  by  way  of  another  Brest-Litovsk. 
The  House  of  Commons  foolishly  pays  Mr. 
Snowden  the  compliment  of  listening  to  him, 
as  though  he  were  an  oracle,  and  many  mem- 
bers sit  fascinated  at  the  feet  of  this  thin- 
lipped,  ascetic-looking  visionary,  who  reasons 
so  closely  from  premises  which  they  know  to 
be  absolutely  false  to  the  facts  of  human 
experience.  Mr.  Macdonald  is  made  of  dif- 
ferent stuff.  He  is  much  less  of  a  visionary, 
much  more  of  a  calculating  intellectual,  than 
his  colleague.  He  knows  the  fires  and  stings 
of  ambition.  Politics  is  his  natural  vocation. 
He  has  few  superiors  as  a  debater,  and  he 
can  hold  his  own  with  the  best  of  them.  Let 
the  country  once  get  into  a  dangerous  fer- 
ment, and  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  would  not 
long  be  without  a  formidable  following.  When 
workmen  are  tempted  to  forget  their  patri- 
otism, they  remember  him.  A  little  while  ago 
he  evidently  believed  that  his  hour  had  come. 
He  began  to  parade  his  acquaintanceship  with 
the  Bolshevists.  Litvinoff  was  his  friend  and 
companion.  He  became  once  more  the  hero 
of  the  well-paid  young  engineers  who  resisted 
the  comb-out  and  threatened  to  strike.  But 
when  the  naked  imbecility  of  the  Bolshevists 
as  the  saviours  of  Russia  was  revealed  to 
the  world,  even  British  Pacifists  were  dumb- 
founded, and  when  the  staggering  weight  of 
the  German  offensive  drove  our  armies  back, 
and  Great  Britain  was  seen  to  be  struggling 
for  her  life,  a  great  revulsion  of  feeling  swept 
over  the  land,  and  the  Woolwich  engineers 
passed  a  resolution:  "To  hell  with  Ramsay 
Macdonald  and  Philip  Snowden!"  Blunt  lan- 
guage, but  well  deserved. 
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Agitators    in  Ireland 
Not  Irish 

Tr  mbU   There   Is  Fomented  by  English 
ami   Scotch   Settlers? 


'  |  VHE  rather  unusual  theory  is  advanced  by 
•*•  C  O'Mahony  in  the  Daily  Mail  of  London, 
England,  that  the  agitators  in  Ireland  are  not 
Irish  at  all  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  but 
the  descendants  of  English  and  Scotch  set- 
tlers. The  real  Irish,  of  the  which  O'Mahony 
himstlf  is  one,  have  been  indifferent  or  sloth- 
ful and  have  been  led  by  these  alien  agitators. 
The  idea  is  developed  as  follows: 

It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  that 
with  the  exception  of  Senor  de  Valera  all  the 
leaders  of  the  Anti-Conscription  Party  are  the 
descendants  of  British  settlers.  When  Eliza- 
beth and  her  successors  "planted"  thousands 
of  English  and  Scottish  families  in  Ireland, 
they  little  knew  what  trouble  they  were  mak- 
ing for  their  heirs,  nor  could  they  have  fore- 
seen the  time  when  the  advance  army  of 
loyalists  would  turn  against  their  Motherland 
and  shriek  for  a  Republic. 

The  fact  is,  we  native  Irish  make  poor 
rebels.  We  are  too  conservative,  and  it  is 
only  when  men  of  English  blood  like  Dillon 
Devlin,  Redmond,  Parnell,  Davitt,  and  others 
appeal  to  our  imagination  and  chivalry  that 
we  can  rouse  ourselves  from  that  somnolent 
state  of  mind  which  sees  good  in  everything 
provided  it  is  left  alone. 

Of  course  there  have  been  exceptions. 
O'Connell  was  one,  but  it  will  be  admitted  that 
he  was  the  most  conservative  revolutionary 
the  world  has  ever  known.  He  was  repudiated 
by  the  Dillons  of  the  period,  who  considered 
him  too  slow  and  unenterprising. 

William  Smith  O'Brien  was  regarded  as  an 
eccentricity,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  would  ever 
have  turned  rebel  had  he  not  been  educated  at 
Harrow  and  Cambridge,  where  he  imbibed 
something  of  that  English  spirit  which  de- 
mands a  separate  government,  as  soon  as  it 
is  more  than  500  miles  from  St.  Stephen's. 

But  apart  from  O'Connell  and  O'Brien — 
and  it  must  be  remembered  the  latter  changed 
his  opinions  entirely  before  he  died — every 
'  Irish"  leader  in  the  past  bore  a  English  name. 
Grattan,  Emmet,  Stephens,  Butt,  and  the  rest 
were  not  really  Irish.  They  were  rebels 
against  their  Motherland,  and  they  gained 
their  following  by  the  usual  methods  which 
find  ready  acceptance  in  a  poor  country.  The 
agricultural  classes  were  won  over  by  prom- 
ises of  land  ownership  and  the  trading  com- 
munity by  well-picked  statistics  which  proved 
that  when  England  returned  the  millions  she 
had  extracted  from  Ireland  by  oppressive  tax- 
ation there  would  be  sufficient  cash  in  hand  to 
keep  the  county  almost  tax  free  for  years. 

To-day  we  have  the  English  settlers  de- 
manding Home  Rule  and  the  Scottish  settlers 
clamoring  for  closer  union  with  Great  Britain. 
Meanwkile,  the  native  Irish  are  content  to  be 
led  by  their  more  active  fellow-residents,  in- 
different as  to  results,  doubtful  as  to  whether 
they  are  pursuing  the  right  policy,  but  too 
slothful  to  think  and  act  for  themselves. 


Crawling    400    Miles 
Out  of  Germany 

Lieutenant   Pat   O'Brien    Tells  Story   of 
His   Remarkable    Escape 


'T'HE  remarkable  story  of  Lieutenant  Pat 
O'Brien  who  escaped  from  a  German 
prison  camp  and  crawled  back  to  safety  a  dis- 
tance of  400  miles  is  told  by  the  plucky  hero 
of  the  escape  himself  in  the  American 
Magazine.  After  recounting  the  story  of  his 
capture,  he  comes  to  the  point  where  in  desper- 
ation at  the  ill  treatment  he  had  received,  he 
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Be  sure  to  hear  the  all-record  Brunswick 
Phonograph  play  any  make  of  record  per- 
fectly  with    the    wonderful    new    Ultona. 

This  wonderful  new  phonograph  has  finally  discovered  the  way  to  bring  forth 
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TANSTEAD  WE5LEYAN  COLLEGE 

Residential  and  Day  School  for  Boys  and  Girls 


ACADEMIC    AND    MODEL 

Including  practical  English 
courses  and  matriculation  to 
McGill  University. 

BUSINESS 
Shorthand,  Typewriting,    Book- 
keeping,   Business   Systems   In 
Bugbee  Business  College, 

MUSIC 
Piano,    Violin,    Voice,     Organ, 
Oratory  in  Eastern   Townships 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

MANUAL  ARTS 
Wood  and  Metal  Work,  Cooking, 
Dressmaking,  Home  Nursing. 


Splendid  location  and  surroundings.  30 
miles  south  from  Sherbrooke,  2Q0  acres  of 
farm,  forest  and  stream,  large  campus, 
modern  buildings,  everything  conducive  to 
healthy  sports ;  students  prepared  for  Uni- 
versity, Military  College,  Business  Life, 
Musical  Careers,  and  Home  making,  under 
ideal  conditions. 

Fall  Term  begins  Sept,  12. 

Write  for  School  Calendar  to 
GEO.  J.  TRUEMAN,    M.A.,    Principal, 
STANSTEAD,  Que.  29 
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jumped  from  a  train  that  was  conveying  him 
to  a   new  prison   camp.     The   narrative   then 
runs  on: 

I  landed  on  my  feet,  but  my  head  struck 
the  ground  at  almost  the  same  instant  and  I 
lost  consciousness.  It  was  only  for  a  few 
moments,  however,  for  I  pulled  myself  off  the 
right  of  way.  The  train  was  stopped  half  a 
mile  farther  on,  but  by  the  time  they  came 
back  I  was  lost  in  the  darkness.  Fortunately, 
I  was  so  dazed  that  I  had  headed  the  wrong 
way — back  into  Germany.  I  say  "fortun- 
ately" because  if  they  searched  for  me  they 
probably  went  the  other  way.  By  the  time  I 
changed  my  course  I  was  able  to  take  my  way 
through  a  different  section  where  they  were 
less  likely  to  be  looking  for  me. 

With  that  dive  from  the  train  began  an 
experience  I  could  not  wish  my  worst  enemy 
to  have.  Seventy-two  days  and  nights  of 
loneliness,  weakness,  pain,  starvation.  For 
thirty-five  days  I  did  not  speak  to  a  human 
being.  I  traveled  only  at  night,  hiding  by 
day  in  swamps,  woods,  bushes — anything  that 
would  conceal  me.  I  have  concealed  myself 
in  bushes  only  a  few  feet  high;  always  of 
course  going  into  them  carefully  so  as  not 
to  leave  any  signs. 

I  used  to  be  afraid  that  dogs  would  run 
across  me  and  attract  attention  by  bark- 
ing. But  I  don't  think  there  are  many  dogs 
"of  leisure"  left  over  there.  Those  of  any 
size  are  made  to  work.  That  keeps  them 
busy  in  the  daytime  and  at  night  they  are  too 
tired  to  range  around  very  much. 

But  sometimes  my  hiding  place  wasn't  a 
very  secluded  one.  The  country  is  so  thickly 
settled  that  it  is  hard  to  get  away  from  roads 
and  houses.  I  have  lain  for  a  whole  day  in 
a  clump  of  bushes,  with  people  passing  and 
repassing  close  by  me.  I  was  utterly  ex- 
hausted and  yet  I  was  afraid  to  go  to  sleep.  I 
was  almost  delirious  from  weakness  and  pain. 
What  if  I  groaned  in  my  sleep!  What  if  I 
coughed,  or  sneezed,  or  snored!  It  would 
mean  discovery.  I  used  to  doze  off  for  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time  and  wake  with  a  start  of 
terror. 

The  first  two  days  I  lived  on  the  bread 
and  sausage  I  had.  After  that,  I  got  what 
I  could  from  the  fields  and  gardens;  cabbage, 
sugar  beets— raw,  of  course — and  carrots!  I 
think  I  must  be  the  champion  carrot  eater  of 
the  world. 

Later,  when  I  reached  England,  King 
George  read  the  report  of  my  experiences  and 
gave  me  what  I  was  told  was  the  longest 
audience  of  the  war,  exactly  fifty-two  minutes. 
And  he  said  to  me  then,  laughingly,  "I  don't 
suppose  you're  fond  of  carrots  now?" 

"No,"  I  said,  "less  than  ever!  And,  seeing 
as  I'm  Irish,  I  never  did  like  anything  about 
them  anyway — except  the  green  of  their 
tops." 

You  know  the  color  of  a  carrot  comes  pretty 
close  to  orange!  Perhaps  it  was  a  stiff  joke 
to  make  to  the  King  of  England,  but  he 
seemed    to    appreciate   it. 

Well,  to  go  back  to  those  days  when  I  did 
eat  carrots  to  keep  myself  alive:  I  was  in 
uniform,  of  course;  so,  even  at  night,  I  would 
make  a  detour  whenever  I  came  to  a  village — 
and  I  came  to  scores  of  them!  I  was  nine 
days  getting  out  of  Germany  into  Luxem- 
burg; and  another  nine  days  getting  from 
there  into  Belgium. 

One  night,  by  good  luck,  I  found  a  pair  of 
trousers  hanging  on  a  line;  and  as  I  knew 
my  need  of  them  was  more  desperate  than 
their  owner's,  I  took  them.  Later,  I  stole  a 
coat  I  found  in  a  cow  shed;  and,  later  still,  a 
cap.  But  I  continued,  for  a  time,  to  wear  my 
uniform  underneath.  I  did  this,  dangerous  as 
it  was,  because  I  thought  that  if  I  could  reach 
a  certain  Belgian  city  I  would  get  help  if  I 
could  prove  who  I  was. 

But  as  I  went  on  I  kept  growing  weaker 
and  weaker.  I  lost  fifty  pounds  in  those  weeks 
of  my  escape.  My  clothes  were  wet  and  be- 
came so  heavy  that  I  could  hardly  drag  my- 
self along.  First,  I  discarded  my  ieggins, 
then  my  wrist  watch,  then  the  breeches  of  my 
uniform,  and  finally  my  tunic.  Each  one  I 
buried  in  the  soft  mud,  which  I  could  scoop 
away  with  my  hands. 

The  narrowest  escape  I  had  from  being  dis- 
covered was  one  night  in  Belgium.  I  was  still 
wearing  my  uniform,  but  at  that  time  it  was 
concealed  by  my  "borrowed"  coat  and  trousers, 
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so  I  went  through  a  village  when  I  came  to  it, 
instead  of  going  around  it. 

As  I  entered  this  particular  little  town  I 
found  myself  in  company  with  a  number  of 
Belgian  peasants,  men  and  women  both.  I 
plodded  along  with  them,  trying  to  look  like 
one  of  their  own  kind,  and  merely  grunting 
inarticulately  if  they  spoke  to  me.  Fortun- 
ately, I  don't  look  at  all  like  an  Englishman. 
And,  anyway,  with  several  week's  growth  of 
beard  on  my  face,  no  one  could  guess  what 
nationality  I  was. 

As  we  came  down  the  village  street  I  saw 
three  German  soldiers  standing  at  the  curb. 
It  seems  that  the  peasants  were  smuggling 
potatoes  into  a  city  a  little  further  on  and 
selling  them.  It  was  dark,  of  course,  and  I 
thought  I'd  get  by  with  the  others,  but  just 
as  we  came  abreast  of  the  Germans  they 
ordered  us  to  halt, 

I  stopped  dead  in  my  tracks.  I  had  a  bottle 
of  water  in  one  coat  pocket  and  in  the  other 
a  piece  of  bread  a  Belgian  lady  had  given  me 
that  day.  So  when  one  of  the  Germans  came 
toward  me  I  took  these  out  and  held  them  so 
he  could  see  them.  He  felt  all  over  me,  but  not 
very  carefully,  for  it  was  potatoes  he  was 
after  and  of  course  they  are  easily  discovered. 

My  heart  was  going  like  a  trip-hammer.  To 
me  it  seemed  that  it  shook  my  whole  body 
and  that,  even  if  he  didn't  feel  my  uniform,  he 
would  notice  the  awful  pounding  of  my  heart 
and  would  have  his  suspicions  aroused.  If 
that  happened,  I  knew  what  I  meant  to  do.  I 
meant  to  hit  him  over  the  head  with  the  bottle 
of  water  and  then  try  to  escape  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

Fortunately,  he  did  not  discover  my  uni- 
form or  notice  my  agitation,  so  when  he 
turned  to  speak  to  his  companions  I  just  took 
a  chance  and  started  on,  though  my  knees 
were  shaking.  I  expected  to  have  them  shout 
after  me,  even  shoot  after  me!  But  they 
didn't!  And,  with  a  great  breath  of  relief,  I 
knew  I  was  still  safe. 

So  I  went  on,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week.  I  want  to  tell  this  as  simply  as  pos- 
sible, for  I  have  no  wish  to  pose  as  a  martyr. 
But  there  were  times  when  I  was  so  weak 
that  I  staggered,  and  could  scarcely  manage 
to  do  even  that.  After  all,  the  worst  of  it  was 
the  loneliness,  the  craving  for  companionship, 
and  vet  the  terror  whenever  I  was  with  a 
human  being  lest  I  be  discovered  and  be- 
trayed. 

But  I  kept  plugging  ahead  somehow,  until 
finally,  the  twenty-first  of  November,  I 
reached  the  boundary  between  Belgium  and 
Holland  -only  to  find  it  impassable  because 
of  the  live  electric  wires  the  Germans  had 
stretched  there! 

Well.  I  had  gone  through  too  much  to  be 
stopped  now  by  anything,  even  the  fear  of 
electrocution.  The  ground  was  soft,  so  I 
picked  out  a  muddy  spot,  and  with  my  bare 
hands  I  clawed  and  dug  at  the  soil  until  I  had 
scooped  away  a  place  I  thought  I  could  get 
through.  It  took  me  the  whole  night;  but 
when  dawn  came  I  had  crawled  safely  under 
the  wires  and  I  stood  on  neutral  territory, 
a  free  man  at  last. 


Was  the  War  Won? 

There  was  a  time  last  year,  in  the 
opinion  of  English  organs  in  touch  with 
Arthur  Henderson  and  other  labor  leaders 
of  his  school,  when  the  war  against  Ger- 
many had  actually  been  won.  The  triumph 
was  thrown  away  by  secret  diplomacy. 
The  question  is,  however,  according  to  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  "Did  the  enemy 
overtures  offer  a  possibility  of  peace?" 
Its  Paris  correspondent  was  expelled  for 
saying,  among  other  things,  that  Emperor 
Charles  proposed  the  restoration  of  Bel- 
gium, the  return  of  the  lost  nrovinces  to 
France  and  the  evacuation  of  her  occupied 
territory.  Germany  told  Italy  she  could 
have  Trieste  and  the  Trentino.  The  Quai 
d'Orsay  justifies  itself  by  saying  that  it 
would  have  had  to  break  with  Italy  if  it 
listened  to  Charles. 
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Letting  You  Into  A  Secret 


THEY  were  talking  about  things  in  general  —  Jones  and  Brown.  But  it  was  easily  seen 
by  Jones  that  Brown  talked  with  a  positiveness  and  definiteness  lacking  in  himself. 
Brown  evidently  had  real  knowledge  about  things  and  this  gave  him  an  assurance  lack- 
ing in  Jones.  Jones  found  himself  talking  in  generalities,  and  he  had  the  sense  to  know  that 
what  he  had  to  say  wasn't  very  convincing.  In  the  end  he  spoke  up.  "Brown,  tell  me,  where 
do  you  get  your  information?  You  talk  like  one  who  knows.  You  use  facts  to  fortify  your 
opinions,  and  you  seem  to  have  a  wealth  of  information  about  things  Canadian.  What's  the 
secret  of  your  greater  confidence  and  knowledge?" 


And  Brown  said:  "I'll  tell  you,  Jones,  how  I  have  strengthened 
myself  in  confidence  and  knowledge,  as  you  put  it.  I  read  my 
newspaper  in  a  new  way  now,  and  I  make  it  a  point  to  know  a 
good  deal  about  Canada,  the  land  of  my  birth,  residence  and 
affection. 

"For  years — until  I  was  forty — I  read  newspapers,  as  many 
others  do — pretty  thoroughly.  I  read  about  accidents,  and 
meetings  and  fires,  and  everything  else.  One  day  I  woke  up, — 
was  awakening  up,  to  tell  the  truth — to  discover  that  I  was  just 
frittering  away  time  when  I  read  everything. — Then  I  deter- 
mined to  concentrate  my  interest  on  matters  Canadian — the 
things  about  Canada  that  really  matter. 

"I  wanted  direction.  I  needed  a  focal  point,  as  it  were.  What 
should  be  skipped,  and  what  should  be  read  closely?  I  was 
floundering.  I  am  not  much  of  a  politician,  and  I  abominate 
party  politics.    I  wanted  to  see  things  fairly. 

"Then  one  day  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  THE  FINANCIAL 
POST.  It  seemed  to  me  to  give  me  the  direction  I  needed.  I 
found  it  was  siftintr  things  for  me,  and  giving  current  affairs 
their  right  proportioning.  At  any  rate,  it  was  a  new  kind  of 
newspaper  to  me,  and  I  read  it  with  zest. 

"I  am  a  business  man,  and  business  in  its  larger  aspects  is 
the  special  field  of  THE  FINANCIAL  POST.  I  found  the  paper 
written  in  a  readable  way,  and  that  it  has  a  breadth  of  inter- 
est pleasing  to  me.  So  I  subscribed  for  THE  POST,  and  every 
Saturday  and  over  the  week-end  this  paper  is  pretty  thoroughly 
ready  by  me. 

"I  find  that  the  reading  of  this  paper  helps  me  get  out  of  my 
daily  newspaper  the  meat  in  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  read 
my  daily  newspaper  and  other  papers  with  a  new  and  informed 
interest  which  makes  my  reading  a  profitable  thing. 

"I  read  somewhere  that  an  hour  a  day  spent  on  any  subject 
would  make  a  man  master  of  that  subject  in  10  years.  Well, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  am  seeking  to  be  a  master  of  Canadian 

IF  JONES  wants  to  try  out  THE  FINANCIAL  POST 
dollar  bill.  One  thing  that  ought  to  impress  and  pie 
is  produced  by  many  men.  each  a  surpassingly  well 
on  matters  pertaining  to  agriculture,  another  on  the  iron 
milling  and  cereal  subjects,  another  on  insurance,  an- 
other on  textiles,  and  so  on.  The  special  contributed 
articles  which  are  a  regular  feature  of  THE  POST  are  bv 
authorities  or  by  men  of  position.  Besides  which.  THE 
POST  surveys  many  fields  of  interest,  and  this  survey  is 
world-wide.  It  is  a  meatful  paper,  in  very  truth,  and  as- 
sures those  who  read  it  regularly  an  amount,  kind  and 
quality  of  reading  not  commonly  found  in  a  single  news- 
paper. If  you  would  make  your  daily  reading  take  on  a 
new  interest  and  value,  we  suggest  that  you  should  sign 
and  forward  the  coupon  opposite. 


affairs,  but  I  do  know  that  for  the  past  two  years  or  so  I  have 
been  having  a  new  joy  in  life.  I  am  really  trying  to  know  my 
Canada. 

"I  clip  a  good  deal,  and  my  scrap-book  on  Canada  is  a  treasure 
house  for  me,  I  collate  the  material  I  put  in  that  book,  and 
whenever  I  want  to  read  up  any  particular  subject,  I  have 
before  me,  gathered  up,  a  surprising  amount  of  material  ob- 
tained from  many  sources. 

"I  take  luncheon  at  the  Club  daily.  There  are  eight  of  us  who 
gather  daily  at  the  same  table.  One  is  a  wholesaler,  another 
is  a  banker,  another  a  publisher,  another  a  manufacturer,  an- 
other a  manufacturers'  agent — and  so  on.  We  have  a  repre- 
sentative gathering. 

"We  talk  about  many  things,  and  about  Canada  most  of  all.  I 
take  great  satisfaction  from  the  knowledge  that  I  am  able  to 
hold  up  my  end  of  the  conversation.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  it 
is  this  reputation  that  spurs  me  on  to  keep  myself  brushed  up 
all  the  time.  I  own  up,  also,  to  practising  a  little  subtlety.  I 
guide  the  conversation  in  the  direction  of  a  subject  that  I  am 
well  informed  on,  and  then  I  bide  my  time,  letting  others 
wrestle  with  it  until  they  have  told  all  they  know.  Then  is  my 
chance,  and  I  am  able  to  say  something  useful  to  a  company 
that  is  attentive. 

"Jones,  if  you  want  to  improve  the  quality  of  your  information, 
read  purposefully,  objectively.  Cut  out  the  reading  of  every- 
thing under  the  sun.  You  are  a  business  man,  the  same  as  I 
am.  Why  not  read  definitely  along  the  line  of  business  ?  You 
will  find  it  a  most  pleasurable  kind  of  reading,  and  you'll  find 
that  you  will  acquire  the  sifting  mind  which  will  enable  you  to 
pass  over  a  lot  of  stuff  of  no  value  to  you,  and  seize  on  material 
of  real  value. 

"I  recommend  THE  FINANCIAL  POST  as  a  paper  that  will 
give  your  reading  direction.  It  has  helped  me  much,  and  I 
believe  will  help  you.     At  any  rate,  it  is  easy  to  try  it  out." 

he  can  have  it  go  to  him  by  mail  for  four  months  for  a 

ase  Jones  is  that  THE  POST  is  not  a  one-man  paper.    It 

informed  man  on  the  subject  he  writes.    One  man  writes 

and  steel  industry,  another  on  the  food  problems  and 
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The  Ablest  Statesman  of  Japan 


A  New  Political  Power  has  Risen  in 
Nippon. 


A  COMPARATIVELY  unknown  man  is 
given  the  title  of  "The  Ablest  Statesman 
of  Japan,"  by  Current  Opinion.  This  opinion 
is  based  on  a  careful  collection  of  material 
about  him  gathered  from  various  sources: 

Upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Kensai-Kai  at 
the  last  general  election  in  Japan,  which  en- 
tailed the  triumph  of  the  Seiju-Kai,  Mr.  K.  T. 
Hara  became,  to  accept  the  judgment  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  the  most  powerful 
politician  in  Tokyo.  The  immediate  result 
was  a  stiffening  of  the  official  Japanese  atti- 
tude in  China  and  the  adoption  of  what  is 
called  an  Asiatic  policy  on  the  continent. 
Ikuzo  Ooka  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House. 
General  Uyehara,  chief  of  the  general  staff 
of  the  army,  had  no  further  difficulties  with 
appropriations  for  the  expedition  to  Man- 
churia which  was  seen  to  be  inevitable.      All 
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the  Japanese  dailies,  including  the  Hochie,  for 
which  Mr.  Hara  once  wrote  somewhat  im- 
perialistic paragraphs,  took  delight  in  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  navy.  Mr.  Hara  saw  to  it  that 
the  "eight-four  fleet" — eight  dreadnoughts 
and  four  cruisers  to  each  squadron,  of  which 
latter  there  are  to  be  three — did  not  suffer 
from  lack  of  money.  Even  were  Terauchi  to 
fall  and  Saion-ji  to  take  his  place,  the  power 
behind  the  throne,  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
observers,  would  be  Hara.  He  is  the  incarna- 
tion of  political  Japan  at  this  hour. 

Mr.  Hara  resembles  the  Marquis  Saion-ji, 
says  a  writer  for  the  Temps,  in  his  preference 
for  Japanese  ways,  Japanese  manners,  Jap- 
anese modes,  Japanese  ideas.  Mr.  Hara  will, 
indeed,  on  official  occasions,  don  the  frock  coat 
of  the  west  and  look  unimpeachable  in  his  high 
silk  hat  and  gloves,  with  trousers  well  creased 
and  necktie  of  the  New  York  four-in-hand 
type.  At  home,  however,  and  among  his  few 
intimates  he  affects  sleeves  that  reach  not 
lower  than  his  elbows  and  the  flowing  drap- 
eries of  the  Orient.  His  concession  to  our 
civilization  goes  little  further  than  the  use 
of  a  chair  and  table  upon  which  he  puts  his 
tea-pot  and  at  which  his  secretaries  sit  to  take 
notes  from  dictation.  The  statesman  is  des- 
cribed in  The  Japan  Magazine  (Tokyo)  as  a 
distinguished  gentleman  in  appearance,  with 
silver  locks  worn  short  and  carefully  brushed 
back  from  the  forehead  on  both  sides.  The 
firmness  for  which  Mr.  Hara  is  so  noted  is 
reflected  in  the  strong  chin;  but  the  face  as 
a  whole  is  softened  considerably  by  the  liquid 
eyes,  reposeful,  inscrutable,  surmounted  by 
well-defined  brows  and  a  forehead  of  unusual 
fineness.  The  face  is  shaven  smooth  every 
morning  by  the  valet  of  Mr.  Hara. 

It  can  not  be  affirmed  by  the  most  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  the  great  Japanese  statesman 
that  he  is  democratic  in  his  instincts.  Journal- 
ists who  write  in  the  foreign  newspapers  deny 
that  he  is  affable  even,  at  any  rate  with  the 
masses,  upon  whom  he  looks  with  a  certain 
disdainful  tolerance.  His  family  pride  is 
justified  by  the  circumstance  that  he  comes 
from  Samurai  stock,  "his  father  having  been 
a  shizok u  of  the  Nambu  clan  and  a  real  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school."  The  family  does  not 
Fjcm  to  have  possessed  at  any  time  the  enorm- 
ous wealth  of  the  Okumas;  but  its  position  at 
court  was  unassailable  owing  to  eminent 
services  through  generations.  In  the  clan 
councils  the  Haras  easily  led  and  were  among 
the  "highest  vassals."  The  death  of  the  father 
of  young  Hara  left  him,  his  brothers  Yutake 
and  Makoto,  as  well  as  several  sisters,  rather 
badly  off,  but  the  mother  was  exceptionally 
competent  and  progressive  and  saw  that  her 
children  were  reared  in  the  family  tradition 
of  duty  and  public  service.  Japanese  dailies 
and  more  particularly  The  Japan  Magazine, 
refer  with  admiration  to  the  deference  paid  by 
Mr.  Hara  to  his  mother  in  her  old  age  when 
he  had  risen  to  renown  and  power.  He  built 
a  villa  for  her  in  hi?  native  town  and  there 
she   dwelt   in    dignified    ease   after   a    life    of 
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some  struggle  with  poverty.  Up  to  the  day  of 
his  mother's  quite  recent  death,  Mr.  Hara 
loved  to  visit  her  as  a  relief  from  the  anxieties 
of  party  leadership  and  never  did  he  omit  the 
present  of  flowers  or  pictures. 

That  intimate  acquaintance  with  inter- 
national relations  which  causes  the  deputies 
to  listen  with  deference  to  his  speeches  on  the 
subject  was  gained  through  consular  as  well 
as  diplomatic  experience.  He  was  at  one 
time  quite  popular  in  Paris  society  and  upon 
returning  home  he  was  given  a  responsible 
post  in  Tokyo  foreign  office.  Here  he  made  his 
hit  with  Prince  Ito,  who  was  quite  charmed 
with  the  firmness  and  patriotism  of  Mr.  Hara. 
As  minister  to  Corea  the  young  man  was 
afforded  his  first  opportunity  to  assert  the 
policy  of  his  country  in  Asia  generally. 

Compelled  by  political  misfortunes  to  aban- 
don the  field  of  active  politics,  Mr.  Hara  took 
hold  of  the  Oska  Mainichi,  which  became  at 
once  under  his  inspiration  the  most  piquant 
and  aggressive  exponent  of  patriotic  opinion 
in  all  Japan.  The  Marquis  Saion-ji  soon  in- 
vited him  into  a  cabinet  and  in  due  time  Mr. 
Hara  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  that 
Seiyu-Kai  party  which  he  rules  now  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  The  nominal  leadership  was  vested 
in  the  Marquis  Saion-ji  but  the  power  be- 
longed to  Hara,  who  succeeded  to  the  titular 
dignity  of  head  of  his  party  when  the  former 
Prime  Minister  retired.  Close  students  of 
the  political  situation  predict  that  Mr.  Hara 
will  head  a  ministry  himself  in  the  near 
future.  He  bides  his  time  at  his  beautiful 
home  in  Shibla  park,  planning,  observing, 
following  every  movement  of  the  great  war, 
which  he  is  convinced  is  a  preface  to  the  new- 
est and  greatest  volume  of  his  country's  his- 
tory in  Asia. 

Secrets  of  Success  in 
the  Movies 

Why  Some  Screen  Stars  Are  Making  Big 
Successes. 


THAT  what  counts  for  real  success  in  the 
movies  is  hard  work  is  the  dictum  pro- 
nounced by  William  A.  Brady,  who  is  leaving 
the  picture  world  and  going  back  to  the 
legitimate.  In  advancing  this  idea  in  the 
World  Magazine  he  gives  some  interesting  in- 
formation with  reference  to  leading  screen 
stars  as  follows: 

"I  had  a  hading  man  I  paid  $500  a  week  to 
act  in  one  of  my  legitimate  plays.  He  was 
a  hard  worker  during  rehearsals,  insisting 
upon  going  over  scenes  time  after  time.  Be- 
fore a  new  play  was  produced  he'd  rehearse 
until  three  or  four  in  the  morning  in  order  to 
five  a  good  performance.  I  paid  this  same 
actor  $1,000  a  week  in  the  movies — twice  as 
much  as  he  ever  earned  in  his  life.  But  in- 
stead cf  working  he  used  to  sit  around  and 
grumble  and  complain  that  he  was  underpaid. 
He  used  to  arrive  at  the  studio  about  11 
o'clock,  do  a  couple  of  scenes,  and  disappear 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  He  never  gave  his 
best  efforts  to  the  film  business,  and  he  was 
only  one  of  many  performers  who  slighted 
their  work  in  the  >«mt  way. 

"Of  course  there  are  a  few  who  are  hard 
workers.  Mary  Pickford  is  one  of  them. 
She's  worth  every  nickel  of  hei  $10,000  a  week 
salary.  So  are  Charlie  Cl-apnn  and  Douglas 
Fairbanks,  W.  S.  Hart,  Norma  Talmadge,  June 
Elvinge,  Arthur  Ashley,  Kilty  Gordon  and 
many  others  I  could  mention.  They  are  all 
hard  workers.  And  you'll  find  that  the  hard- 
working, serious- minded  film  actors  are  piling 
up  big  bank  accounts.  And  of  course  there 
arc  other  exceptions.  Little  Marguerite  Clark 
for  instance.  During  the  recent  cold  spell 
she  slept  nt  the  studio  over  in  Fort  Lee  in 
ordei  to  be  there  on  time  in  the  morning. 
She's  worth  all  the  money  she  gets.  But  the 
others — the  would-be's  in  the  business — are 
paid  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  deserts. 
Then  there  are  the  directors.  Many  of  them 
are  overpaid.  Some  of  them  get  $1,000  a  week 
and  are  worth  it,  as  there  are  many  who  are 
able,  conscientious  workers;  but  there  are 
others  who  don't  know  as  much  as  the  average 
property  man  in  a  theater.  They  are  the 
jokes  of  the  business.  The  only  thing  they 
do  well  is  devising  new  methods  of  wasting 
time. 
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Allies  Must  Win  in  the  East 


Victory    in     West    Leaving    the    Central 

I'oirers  I nt rent- lied  in  East  Would 
Be  Defeat  for  Us. 


IN   dealing  with  the   Balkan   question   in  the 
Pall  Mall  Crawford   Price  makes 

it  very  clear  that  the  proper  settlement  of 
EMtcrn  European  problems  is  of  paramount 
importance,  in  fact  that  an  Allied  victory 
that  did  not  include  victory  in  the  East  would 
not  be  victory  but,  in  the  tinal  analysis,  defeat. 
This  same  view,  expressed  by  Colonel  Maclean 
in  this  magazine,  has  recently  been  recognized 
by  most  observers  of  the  European  situation, 
Mr.  Price  writes: 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  that  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  force  the  evacuation  of  Bel- 
gium and  restore  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France, 
and  yet  lose  the  war.  To-day  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  is  a  bridge  which  links  up  the 
rat  Empires  with  Turkey,  and  which  to- 
morrow, if  we  do  not  take  heed,  may  become 
the  pivot  of  further  attempts  at  world  con- 
quest. It  must  be  transformed  into  a  ram- 
part against  German  aggression. 

That  being  the  case,  we  shall  have  achieved 
decisive  victory  and  secured  the  peace  of  the 
world  only  when  we  have  re-established 
Entente  supremacy  in  the  peninsula.     Serbia, 


Greece,  and  Rumania  are  our  Balkan  Allies, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  time  is  now  past 
when  any  considerable  body  of  English  opin- 
ion will  tolerate  any  proposal  to  buy  off  a 
treacherous  enemy  at  the  expense  of  loyal 
friends. 

Bulgaria,  like  Germany,  can  only  be  per- 
suaded to  renounce  her  conquests  by  force. 
She  not  only  possesses  an  unbridled  appetite; 
she  is  a  veritable  dog  in  the  manger.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  she  has  gulped  down  the 
Dobrudja  and  occupied  Macedonia;  she  objects 
to  the  cession  of  Bessarabia  to  despoiled 
Rumania,  refuses  to  hand  back  a  small  slice 
of  territory  to  her  "friend"  Turkey,  and  de- 
mands Salonica. 

The  Bulgarian  claim  to  so-called  "national 
unity"  is  merely  blatant  camouflage  for  greedy 
rapacity.  The  Rumanians  and  Turks  of  the 
Dobrudja,  the  Serbs  of  the  Morava  and  Cen- 
tral Macedonia,  the  Greeks  of  Kavalla  and 
Salonica-  all  become  "Bulgars"  when  these 
territorial  burglars  perceive  a  chance  to  carry 
off  the  swag.  All  is  fish  that  comes  into  the 
Bulgarian  net. 

The  Bulgarians  will  not  evacuate  the  lands 
of  our  Allies  until  they  are  driven  out,  and, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  jettison  our 
promises,  leave  the  Quadruple  Alliance  su- 
preme in  the  Near  East  and  tolerate  a  per- 
petual menace  to  Egypt  and  India,  we  shall 
have  to  undertake  the  job  sooner  or  later. 

Herein  lies  the  importance  of  Greece,  and 
particularly  of  a  united  Greece. 


Men  From  Trenches  Will  Remake  World 


Will  Lux  it  i- ij.  Beauty,  Inequality,  Suffer- 
in<i  Be  Banished  After  the   War? 


I^THAT  is  the  effect  of  the  war  going  to 
>>  be  on  the  men  in  the  trenches?  Will 
they  come  back  materialistic,  with  a  disgust 
for  everything  but  the  physical,  a  deter- 
mination to  lop  off  the  non-essentials  and  to 
make  the  world  run  along  like  a  well-ordered 
machine?  Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould  sug- 
gests this  effect  in  the  course  of  a  story 
published  in  Harper's  Magazine.  Into  the 
mouth  of  a  soldier  back  in  England  on  leave 
she  puts  strange  thoughts — the  things  he 
has  been  thinking  and  other  men  nave  bec 
thinking  in  the  trenches — thoughts  of  refor'  . 
of  new  viewpoints,  of  new  ideals.  The  un>i  i- 
lying  idea  is  summed  up  in  one  vivid  phi 
"if  needless  pain  is  to  pass  from  the  world 
there  can  be  no  needless  pleasure  left  in  it" 
— a  world  purged  of  inequality  and  excess. 
It    is    a    big    thought. 

Mrs.  Gerould  has  her  soldier  rambie  along, 
in   part  as   follows: 

"I  can't  go  back  to  what  pleased  me  before. 
I'm  different  to  what  I  was.  Just  take  the 
fact  that  I  don't  crave,  or  even  like,  the 
familiar  food  and  the  familiar  misc  en  scene. 
I've  lost  touch  with  the  old  habits.  And  I 
don't  particularly  want  to  go  back  to  them. 
This  isn't  a  disagreeable  interlude,  like  a 
stretch  of  poverty  in  a  man's  life,  you  see. 
It's  the  whole  blooming  show,  forever  and 
ever.  When  we  come  back  there'll  be  thou- 
sands of  us  broke  to  a  new  thing,  with  no 
capacity  for  harking  back  to  the  old.  You 
won't  be  able  to  do  anything  with  us.  And 
what  we  shall  do  with  you,  God  knows.  The 
war  is  making  a  lot  of  men  mystics;  it's 
made  me  and,  it  must  be,  a  lot  of  others — 
materialists. 

"Not  in  the  old  sense.  In  a  new  one. 
I've  lost  the  power  to  dream,  to  think.  I 
grapple  with  nasty  facts.  I  care  immensely 
to  get  my  food,  but  I  only  want  the  food  I 
need.  I  only  want  some  kind  of  bed  to  sleep 
in,  and  I  don't  want  to  sleep  too  soft.  I  want 
to  do  my  day's  work  and  do  it  with  my  whole 
body.  I  can't  stand  non-essentials  or  in- 
tellectual debauches.  I  don't  want  ever  to 
read  a  book  or  see  a  picture.  I  don't  want 
to  be   amused. 

"I  don't  care  how  they  manage  it.  I  simply 
want  life  to  be  made  physically  possible  for 
every  one.     That  means  it  won't  be  physically 


luxurious  for  any  one.  I  don't  want  high- 
falutin'  talk.  .  .  and  I'm  not  especially 
interested  at  present  in  the  inevitable  politics 
of  it.  I  don't  even  mind  people's  being 
privileged,  so  long  as  they  don't  waste  their 
time  on  non-essentials.  And  I  come  back  to 
the  fact  that  everything  that  isn't  necessary 
to  health  and  long  life  is  unnecessary  to  any- 
thing. Eliminate  the  danger  and  the  sickness 
and  the  vermin,  and  you'll  have  a  possible 
world  right  there  in  trenches. 

"I  think  that  the  men  who  come  out  of 
the  hell  of  Flanders  and  France  will  jolly 
well  see  to  it  that  there  shall  be  no  needless 
suffering.  We're  fed  up  with  suffering.  I 
think  they  will  believe,  having  lived  the  life 
of  the  body  for  so  long,  that  the  body  comes 
first.  I  think  they  will  see  to  it  that  all 
bodies  are  made,  and  kept,  adequate.  A 
pretty  big  order  in  itself.  .  .  And  I  think, 
for  a  long  time,  they  will  feel  that  absence 
of  bodily  suffering  is  'paradise  enow.'  To 
insure  that,  they'll  pass  minimum-kindness 
laws,  if  need  be. 

"Germany  has  the  old  ideas.  They  don't 
really  want  people  to  be  comfortable.  They 
want  wealth  and  pomp  and  luxury;  in  their 
uneducated  way,  they  still  want  what  they 
call  beauty.  They  don't  see.  .  .  .  They 
might  be  Romans  or  Medicis.  Kindness  takes 
beauty  from  the  world;  they'll  never  stoop 
to  kindness.  What  you  call  beauty  means 
the  toil  of  slaves.  It's  only  by  overworking 
thousands,  and  underfeeding  more  than 
thousands,  that  enough  labor  can  be  spent 
uselessly  on  the  tyrants'  pleasure  garden. 
I'm  not  a  Socialist,  because  Socialists  think 
they  can  eat  their  cake  and  have  it,  too. 
I  know  what  you  call  beauty  must  pass. 
Lots  of  people  know  it  in  their  hearts — 
but  they  regret  it.  I  don't.  I'm  already 
broke.      The   non-essentials  disgust  me. 

"I  don't  know  about  love.  There'll  be 
healthy  creatures  meeting  each  other  and 
mating,  no  doubt.  But  all  the  tiresome 
fal-lals  will  have  to  go.  All  the  decorations 
and  the  vanity — 'the  rings  and  nose  jewels, 
the  changeable  suits  of  apparel  and  the 
mantles  and  the  wimples  and  the  crisping- 
pins.'  There  must  be  other  men  like  me. 
Men  to  whom  beauty,  even  a  woman's 
beauty,  means  nothing  any  more;  men  who 
don't  want  any  of  the  things  they  wanted 
before;  men  who  know  that  if  needless  pain 
is  to  pass  from  the  world,  there  can  be  no 
needless  pleasure  left  in  it.  .  .  men  who 
don't  give  a  damn  for  anything  except  im- 
munity from  pain.  .  .  .  Materialists — not 
nice  ones — men  like  me." 
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WAKE  UP  CANADA 

Display  this 

Canadian 

Service  Flag 

in  your  window  now 


Make  sure  to  secure  the  duly 
registered  design :  RED 
BORDER— WHITE  FIELD 
—BLUE  MAPLE  LEAVES- 
RED  LEAVES  FOR  THE 
FALLEN. 

Tell  the  public  of  your  appreciation 
for  those  who  have  left  your  home, 
oflice,  church,  lodge,  school  or  fac- 
tory. 

Flags,  Pins,  Pennants  and  Station- 
ery may  now  be  had  with  the  ap- 
proved design  as  above. 

The  flags  and  pins  are  made  with 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5  leaves  in  blue  and 
special  combinations  including  red 
leaves  for  the  fallen  can  be  had  to 
order. 

Make  sure  to  secure  the 
correct  design 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
write  us  and  we  will  send  at  the 
following   prices    postpaid. 

Special  prices  quoted  to  patriotic 
organizations,  enabling  them  to  se- 
cure funds  for  their  work. 

Prices  also  quoted  on'  flags  for 
offices,   factories,   churches,   etc. 

Each 

Flags — cotton — for  window..  12x16  $  .25 

18x24     .SO 

22x35     .75 

Flats— silk— for    anto     3x  «  .25 

for    window    ...    12x16       1.50 

Pins,  full  site,  gold  plated 50 

sterling  silver    .70 

Pennants    11x32       1.50 

Box 
Stationery,   embossed    $  .  60 

Begin  at  once  to  use  this  popular 
token. 

AGENTS    WANTED 

Canadian  Service  Flag  Co. 

61  Queen  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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Quality 


Variety 


The  ideal  cleaner  for  kid  and  calf 
leather.  Put  up  in  Brown,  Grey, 
White,  in  fact  all  colors. 
Try  our  Nobby  Brown  Paste  for 
brown  shoes  and  Peerless  Oxblood 
Paste  for  Red  shoes. 
Quick  White  Liquid  Canvas  Dress- 
ing. 

Albo  White  Cake  Canvas  Dressing. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  at  Boston 
to 

WAittemore'SiShoeJioJishea 


CHALLENGE 

CLEAN  ABLE 

COLLARS 

A  cknowled?- 
ed  to  be  the 
finest  crea- 
Collars    ever 


tion    of    Waterproof 
made.   A  sponge,  water,  and  a  little 
soap — this    is    your    only    laundry. 
Ask  to  see,  and  buy  no  other.     All 
stores,  or  direct,  for  25c. 

The  Arlington  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,j£ 
76   Bay   St., 
Toronto. 


All  "ARLINGTON  COLLARS"  are  good, 
but  our  CHALLENGE  BRAND  is  the  best. 


/I\M.K    LADIES'    COLLEGE 

~*         (Canada's  National  Residential 
School  for  Girls) 

OPENS    ITS    THIRTY-EIGHTH    TEAR 

ON    SEPTEMBER    SIXTEENTH, 

NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTEEN^ 

Thorough  courses  in  Music,  Art,  Oratory, 

High  School,  Business  College,  Domestic 

Science  and  Superior  Physical  Training 

For  terms,  address:  R.  I.  Warner,  M.A., 

D.D.,  President,  St.  Thomas,  Ont.    32 


Western  Assurance  Co. 

Incorporated  A.O.,  1651 

Assets  over  $5,000,000.00 

Fire,  Marine  and  Explosion  Insurance 

Head  Offices :    TORONTO 


Liberty  Motor  Mystery  Was  Cleared  Up 


It  is  Proving  Great  Success  Now  —  An 
Engine  of  Tremendous  Power 

TT  was  announced  last  year  that  two  Ameri- 
■*■  can  experts  had  been  locked  into  a  room 
and  told  that  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  out 
until  they  had  found  a  standardized  motor  for 
American  aeroplanes.  The  story  was  right 
to  this  extent:  That  two  experts  were  sum- 
moned to  Washington  and  that  between  them 
they  evolved  the  Liberty  motor.  Since  then 
there  has  been  considerable  mystery  about  the 
Liberty  motor.  It  has  been  variously  stated 
that  it  was  a  complete  failure  and  again  a 
brilliant  success  that  would  revolutionize 
aerial  warfare.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  long  delay  in  getting  it  to  the  point 
where  it  could  be  turned  out  on  a  quantity 
basis. 

Such  mystery  as  surrounds  the  Liberty 
motor  is  cleared  up  by  an  article  in  Scientific 
American  which  describes  it  fully  and  demon- 
strates that  it  is  a  remarkably  powerful  and 
efficient  machine.  It  is  infinitely  superior  to 
anything  previously  in  use  and  the  new  U.S. 
warplenes  should  be  a  big  factor  in  winning 
the  war. 

When  the  war  first  broke  out,  airplanes 
were  fitted  with  100  horse-power  engines. 
Very  soon  they  were  found  to  be  insufficient 
and  engines  of  125  horse-power  were  made. 
The  engine  power  then  gradually  increased 
to  150,  175,  200,  250;  and  it  was  about  in  that 
neighborhood  when  Major  Hall  and  Mr.  Vin- 
cent were  called  upon  to  furnish  the  United 
States  standard  motor.  It  was  felt  that  a 
motor  should  be  designed  so  far  ahead  in 
power  of  anything  else  that  had  been  pro- 
duced that,  by  the  time  it  could  be  turned  out 
in  quantity,  it  would  still  be  well  in  the  lead. 
Accordingly,  a  horse-power  of  between  350 
and  400  was  sought  and  the  size  of  the  cylin- 
ders was  changed  from  4  x  6  to  5  x  7.  Be- 
cause of  the  larger  cylinders  required  in  the 
new  motor,  the  angle  of  the  V  was  changed 
from  40  to  45  degrees.    The  larger  pistons  and 


cylinders  required  slightly  greater  clearances. 
In  place  of  the  forced  lubrication  of  the  crank 
shaft  which  was  provided  in  the  Packard  en- 
gine the  scupper  system  was  introduced  by 
Major  Hall,  because  it  had  been  found  very 
efficient  on  the  Hall-Scott  motor.  This  is  also 
a  feature  of  the  Mercedes  motor.  The  scupper 
consists  of  a  small  cup-like  flange  on  the 
crank  arm  which  catches  the  oil  and  throws  it 
up  on  the  bearing  of  the  crank  shaft.  These 
and  other  slight  modifications  were  thoroughly 
discussed  and  decided  upon  by  the  two  motor 
experts  who  worked  unceasingly  and  arrived 
at  the  finished  design  in  a  conference  lasting 
five  days.  They  had  a  herculean  task  before 
them  and  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  the 
successful  outcome  of  their  efforts. 

As  soon  as  the  conference  was  over,  tele- 
graphic instructions  were  sent  on  to  the 
Packard  plant  and  work  was  started  im- 
mediately upon  the  new  motor.  Even  before 
blue  prints  arrived  the  wood  model  was  pre- 
pared in  the  general  form  and  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  new  motor.  Work  on  the  new  en- 
gine was  pushed  at  the  highest  speed  possible, 
and  on  the  third  day  of  July  it  was  com- 
pleted and  shipped  to  Washington.  The  next 
day  it  arrived  there,  on  the  Nation's  birthday, 
and  was  christened  the  "Liberty  Motor." 

After  the  first  experimental  motor  had  been 
completed  it  was  subjected  to  a  great  many 
trying  tests,  and  was  found  to  be  exceedingly 
efficient  and  very  light.  It  developed  a  horse- 
power of  considerably  over  400  and  its  weight 
was  but  little  over  800  pounds.  Its  weight 
per  horse-power  was  therefore  about  two 
pounds,  which  is  much  lighter  than  the  ma- 
jority of  airplane  motors.  On  endurance 
tests  it  stood  up  wonderfully.  It  was  tested 
at  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak  in  order  to  de- 
termine its  action  under  conditions  of  rarified 
atmosphere — and  proved  very  satisfactory.  At 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washington,  a 
special  room  was  set  aside  in  which  a  partial 
vacuum  was  created  equivalent  to  that  which 
exists  at  the  maximum  height  to  which  an  air- 
plane engine  has  been  carried.  In  this  room 
the  engine  was  found  to  operate  perfectly. 
At  one  of  its  first  altitude  tests  in  a  plane 
the  American  record  for  altitude  was  smashed. 
Not  until  September  was  the  order  to  proceed 
with  the  manufacture  of  the  Liberty  Motor 
definitely  given,  and  immediately  work  was 
started  in  the  Packard  plant. 


How  the  Germans  Attack 


Their  Methods  of  Offensive  and  How  They 
Are  Met. 


TN  the  course  of  a  vivid  though  detailed 
*  article  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  Captain 
Jacques  Rouvier  of  the  French  Military  Mis- 
sion to  the  United  States  tells  how  the  Ger- 
mans manage  an  attack  in  force.     He  writes: 

During  the  artillery  preparation  i9  a  very 
trying  time  for  every  one,  as  all  are  aware 
that  the  attack  will  come,  but  one  never 
knows  just  when  it  will  come,  and  to  live 
under  such  conditions  is  most  terrible.  The 
supplies  cannot  be  brought  up,  the  shelling 
is  intpnse,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  have  any 
communication  with  anybody,  the  wounded  lie 
where  they  fall  and  cannot  be  taken  away, 
and  the  dead  cannot  be  buried.  Officers  and 
men  undergo  a  severe  nervous  strain,  for  one 
must  be  in  readiness  to  encounter  the 
enemy  at  any  minute,  and  to  die  if  necessary 
where  one  is.  Reinforcements  must  not  be 
expected,  and  there  must  be  no  falling  back 
except  in  compliance  with  written  orders, 
even  though  the  enemy  is  on  our  flank. 
From  time  to  time  the  enemy's  artillery  fire 
increases  to  a  "drum-fire,"  the  ordinary 
shelling  continuing  day  and  night,  and  you 
may  be  sure  that  this  ordinary  shelling  is 
terrible.  This  awful  shelling  has  a  very 
curious   effect   on   one.     It   makes   one   very 
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sleepy  and  it  becomes  quite  hard  to  keep 
awake.  At  Verdun  I  saw  men  who  fell 
asleep  in  shell  holes  under  the  most  intense 
shelling. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  aspect  of  the 
whole  position  is  changed  All  the  defei 
all  the  trenches,  all  the  communication 
trenches  disappear  as  if  they  had  been  swal- 
lowed up,  and  there  remains  only  a  field  of 
craters  in  which  there  may  remain  some 
dugouts  which  have  resisted.  Then  at  last 
the  enemy's  barrage  moves  on,  a  creeping 
barrage  which  the  hostile  infantry  follow 
in  :i  wave  formation.  All  the  power  of  the 
artillery  will  be  concentrated  on  our  second 
position,  and  all  our  means  of  communication 
will  be  kept  under  a  terrific  fire.  Fleets  of 
planes  flying  low  accompany  the  creeping 
barrage  and  the  infantry.  High  in  the  skies 
squadrons  of  planes  form  an  aerial  barrage 
to  prevent  our  planes  from  passing.  When 
this  happens,  fire  from  all  points  will  be 
turned  on  the  enemy  in  the  sky.  Our  artil- 
lery, with  all  its  power,  will  turn  loose  a 
barrage  to  protect  our  infantry,  and  bat- 
teries from  new  positions  will  open  fire  as 
rapidly  M  possible  against  the  enemy's  ar- 
tillery. Our  infantry,  machine  guns,  and 
automatic  riflemen  will  be  firing  into  the 
enemy's  assaulting  waves,  trying  to  break 
them  down  by  the  violence  of  their  (Ire. 
Then  hand-to-hand  fights  will  occur  in 
isolated    shell    holes.      But    the    mass    of    the 
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enemy  will  roll  on  to  some  particular  point 
whir.'  they  will  try  to  establish  themselves. 
Hardly  will  tiny  have  reached  this  point 
when,  in  skirmishing  order,  French  troops 
appear  and,  under  the  protection  of  a  creep- 
ing barrage,  endeavor  to  throw  back  the 
adversary.  If  they  don't  succeed  in  regain- 
ing all  of  the  lost  ground,  at  least  the  enemy 
will  have  paid  a  very  high  price  for  his 
new  acquisition  and  will  not  be  able  to  pur- 
sue  his   advantage. 

In  the  defensive  one  must  gain  time.     The 


troops  which  hold  the  line  are  only  there 
to  gain  time  to  bring  up  the  reserves  which 
ajre  at  a  distance  in  the  rear.  When  the 
Germans  attacked  Verdun  on  the  21st  of 
February,  1916,  the  divisions  which  held  the 
first  line  resisted  bravely  during  three  days. 
The  resistance  of  these  divisions  gave  us 
time  to  bring  up  troops,  who  delivered  a 
victorious  counter-attack. 

Thus  the  defensive  battle  proceeds.  The 
losses  by  attrition  will  be  high  for  the 
enemy,   while    the   battle    rages   on    until    his 


offensive  capacity  is  broken  down, 
will  launch  a  counter-offensive 
conquer   the  lost  ground. 


Then  we 
and     re- 


There  was  a  discussion  in  the  United 
States  Senate  the  other  day  on  the  origin 
of  muck-raking.  One  member  suggested 
that  Colonel  Roosevelt  invented  muck- 
raking, but  representative  Sloan  of 
Nebraska  contended  it  started  originally 
with  John  Bunyan. 
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THOSE  desirous  of  the  same  exclusive- 
ness  enjoyed  in  other  things  insist  on 
French  Organdie  Stationery. 

Obtainable    in  papeterie,   note    paper  and   tablets 
with  envelopes  to  match. 

Ask  your  stationer  for  it. 
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Sold  by  the  Best  Shoe  Dealers  in  Canada 

TTARTT  shoes  because  of  their  fine 
*-  -*■  quality  are  the  most  economical  in 
the  end.  Then  think  of  the  satisfaction 
of  having  your  feet  groomed  to  perfection. 
Made  of  soft  glove-like  leathers,  that  keep 
their  shape. 


No.  1600  LADIES 

Combining  the  rare 
charm  of  slender,  graceful 
lines  with  solid  comfort. 


The  "SENATOR  "for  Men 

as  illustrated,  in  black. 

Vici  Kid.  A  serviceable 

boot. 


If  your  nearest  shoe  store  can't  supply  you  with  a 
"Hartt",  write  for  name  of  one  who  can 

The  Hartt  Boot  6  Shoe  Co.,  Limited 

FREDER1CTON,  N.B. 


Hartt 

SHOES 
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The  Death  of  General  Maude 


Striking  Narrative  by  American  Journal- 
ist Who  was  in  Bagdad 


GENERAL  MAUDE,  who  conducted  so 
successfully  the  Mesopotaraian  campaign 
that  resulted  in  the  fall  of  Bagdad,  had  a 
special  interest  for  Canadians  owing  to  his 
having  served  at  Rideau  Hall.  The  place  that 
he  has  earned  in  the  history  of  the  war  is 
assured  for  he  showed  wonderful  qualities  of 
leadership;  many  times  he  has  been  compared 
to  Wellington  and  Kitchener.  It  has  re- 
mained for  an  American  writer  to  show  how 
really  great  General  Maude  was.  Eleanor 
Franklin  Egan  was  accorded  the  unusual 
privilege  of  going  into  Mesopotamia  as  a 
special  representative  of  The  Saturday  Even- 
ing Post.  She  went  as  far  north  as  the  cap- 
tured city  of  Haroun-Al-Raschid  and  there 
saw  General  Maude.  In  the  course  of  an 
article  in  the  Post,  she  gives  a  picture  of 
Maude  that  projects  him  before  the  gaze  of 
the  world  as  a  great  leader  and  a  striking 
personality.    She  says  in  part: 

After  a  little  while  a  launch  came  out  to 
get  me  and  took  me  down  river  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  to  the  landing  at  the  river 
wall  of  General  Maude's  house.  He  and  his 
two  aids,  Captain  Musgrave  and  Captain 
Forbes,  were  waiting  on  the  little  pontoon 
platform  to  receive  me,  and  as  he  helped  me 
ashore  he  said: 

"Well  here  you  are!  That's  good!  Come 
along  now  and  let's  have  some  lunch." 

That  was  all.  It  was  as  though  I  had 
been  away  for  a  few  days  and  had  just  re- 
turned. But  it  was  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  the  man.  His  thoughts  ran  in  clean-cut 
grooves  and  his  besetting  weakness  was  punc- 
tuality. It  was  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock  and 
his  luncheon  hour  was  one.  He  had  waited 
for  me  an  unprecedented  fifteen  minutes. 

The  house  was  bristlingly  historic.  Gen- 
eral Von  der  Goltz  had  died  in  it — of  cholera, 
they  say — and  it  was  the  residence  of  Khalil 
Pasha,  commander  of  the  Turkish  forces,  while 
Bagdad  was  Turkish  headquarters.  General 
Maude  occupied  the  room  in  which  Von  der 
Goltz  died,  and  was  rather  pleased  with  the 
idea  of  doing  so.  It  was  not  a  particularly 
comfortable  house,  and  was  about  as  elabor- 
ate in  its  furnishings  as  a  camp  in  the  desert. 
Like  all  other  residences  in  Mesopotamia  it 
was  built  round  a  wide  paved  court,  and  the 
living  rooms  opened  on  a  second-floor  bal- 
cony on  the  inside.  Its  floors  were  mud  brick 
and  its  walls  were  painted  a  fearful  saffron 
hue  which  seemed  to  have  had  some  intention 
of  being  yellow. 

Few  persons  ever  referred  to  "General 
Maude."  It  was  always  "the  army  com- 
mander." And  the  atmosphere  of  command 
with  which  he  managed  to  envelop  himself 
was  extraordinary.  The  attitude  of  his  per- 
sonal staff  was  like  nothing  I  have  ever  en- 
countered. There  were  only  three  of  them: 
Colonel  Williams,  his  military  secretary,  and 
the  two  A.D.C.'s;  and  they  were  devoted  to 
him  with  a  devotion  that  was  founded  on  un- 
questionable love,  but  which  was  rendered 
more  or  less  ineffectual  by  a  too  profound  res- 
pect. They  were  never  able  to  unbend  in  his 
presence  or  to  "rag"  him,  as  members  of  a 
personal  staff  should  have  been  able  to  do, 
into  a  proper  regard  for  his  own  safety  and 
physical  welfare.  That  was  not  their  fault; 
it  was  his  own.  He  did  exactly  as  he  pleased — 
rather  liked  to  boast  that  he  did,  as  a  matter 
of  fact — and  would  have  looked  upon  advice 
touching  his  individual  habits  as  unwarranted 
interference. 

He  worked  literally  all  the  time  he  was 
awake;  and  he  got  up  every  morning  at  five 
o'clock  and  put  in  two  hours  before  breakfast 
looking  over  papers  and  dictating  telegrams 
while  he  shaved  and  dressed.  One  of  his  aids 
told  me  this  in  a  moment  of  confidence  when 
we  were  discussing  the  possibility  of  getting 
him  to  give  himself  a  little  rest.  In  my 
privileged  impudence   and  blissful   ignorance 


of  his  character  I  told  him  that  I  thought  a 
man  in  his  position  who  did  not  regard  his 
health  as  a  matter  of  primary  concern  was 
guilty  of  a  kind  of  treason  for  which  some 
form  of  punishment  should  be  provided.  His 
value  to  his  country  was  immeasurable. 

He  breakfasted  at  seven  and  was  always 
in  his  office  at  headquarters  by  eight  o  clock. 
He  had  a  habit  of  remarking  quite  frequently 
that  time  in  war  was  an  element  of  first  im- 
portance, and  the  greatest  offense  that  any- 
one could  commit  was  to  waste  a  moment  of 
his  carefully  planned  day  by  being  late  for 
an  appointment  with  him.  The  man  who  was 
not  punctual  to  the  minute  could  not  hope 
to  enjoy  his  confidence.  He  made  every  detail 
of  his  operations  his  personal  business  and 
delegated  unshared  responsibility  to  nobody, 
yet  despite  all  this  he  found  time  to  think 
of  and  to  attend  to  all  manner  of  small  and 
unimportant  things  and  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  life  of  the  cbmmunity  and  in 
the  affairs  of  everybody  round  him.  If  he  had 
known  anything  at  all  about  the  fine  arts  of 
indifference  and  of  getting  other  people  to  do 
his  work  he  would  have  been  an  unqualifiedly 
great  man. 

General  Maude  was  an  impressive  figure, 
handsome  in  a  way,  yet  strangely  not  so.  He 
was  six  feet  three  inches  tall  and  had  a  very 
soldierly  bearing.  His  innate  kindliness  ex- 
pressed itself  in  a  gleam  of  humor  that  was 
hardly  ever  absent  from  his  eyes,  and  he  was 
rather  fascinating  when  he  talked  because  of  a 
slow  drawl  in  his  speech  and  a  vein  of  quiet 
fun  that  was  peculiarly  his  own. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  commanded 
a  brigade  in  France  and  was  severely  wounded. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  a  bullet  lodged 
in  his  back  where  the  surgeons  could  not  get 
at  it  which  gave  him  trouble  always.  He  told 
me  about  this  himself,  and  about  how,  with 
one  leg  temporarily  paralyzed,  he  thought  for 
a  long  time  that  he  was  done  for.  For  services 
in  France  he  was  made  a  major-general,  and 
when  he  recovered  from  his  wounds  was  sent 
to  command  the  Thirteenth  Division  at  Gal- 
lipoli.  After  the  evacuation  of  Gallipoli  he 
brought  this  division  to  Mesopotamia  and 
commanded  it  in  all  the  attempts  to  relieve 
General  Townshend  at  Kut.  After  Town- 
shend's  surrender  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Tigris  Corps  and  succeeded  Sir 
Percy  Lake  in  full  command  of  Mesopotamian 
forces  the  following  twenty-eighth  of  August. 
The  uninterrupted  success  of  his  subsequent 
career  won  for  him  the  enviable  title  "Maude, 
the   ever-victorious." 

He  was  specially  promoted  to  be  a  lieutenant- 
general  for  his  services  in  Mesopotamia  and 
was  made  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 
He  was  also  a  Companion  of  St.  Michael  and 
St.  George  and  had  a  D.  S.  O.  for  services  in 
the  South  African  War.  The  French  Govern- 
ment made  him  a  Commander  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

Two  days  later,  Friday,  General  Maude  was 
late  for  luncheon  -a  very  rare  occurrence; 
and  he  sent  word  that  we  were  not  to  wait  for 
him.  It  was  only  a  few  minutes,  however,  be- 
fore he  came  in  and  rather  startled  us  all  with 
the  announcement  that  he  was  not  going  to 
have  any  lunch. 

"About  once  a  month,"  said  he,  "I  find  it 
does  me  good  to  go  without  food  in  the  middle 
of  the  day:" 

He  stopped  to  make  some  characteristically 
humorous  inquiries  about  what  I  was  doing 
and  how  I  was  getting  on;  then  he  excused 
himself  and  went  to  his  room.  I  never  saw 
him  again. 

When  the  city  learned  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing that  the  army  commander  was  seriously 
ill  an  all-pervading  hush  descended  upon  it 
which  nothing  yet  has  served  to  lift.  I  passed 
out  of  the  house  of  imminent  danger — sent 
away  by  those  who  wished  to  save  me  from 
a  period  of  quarantine — and  went  back  aboard 
the  old  8-1,  which  still  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
river.  As  I  walked  through  the  gardens  of 
General  Headquarters  on  my  way  to  the 
boat  landing  I  met  groups  of  officers  who  were 
discussing   the   sombre   possibilities. 

And  the  question  they  were  asking  was: 
"if  he  dies  who  will  'carry  on'?" 

The  solemnity  of  such  a  question  can  hard- 
ly be  realized  by  anyone  who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  quality  of  the  influence  exercised  by 


an  idolized  army  commander  in  a  theatre  of 
war.  General  Maude  had  brought  the  Meso- 
potamia Expeditionary  Force  out  of  chaos 
and  had  led  it  on  to  unqualified  victory,  and 
his  name  was  a  name  to  conjure  with.  No- 
body knew  that  better  than  the  enemy.  He 
inspired  the  force  with  a  happy  confidence 
that  made  itself  felt  throughout  the  whole 
field  of  operations  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  last  lonely  outpost  on  the  far-flung  circle 
of  defence;  and  to  have  him  removed  was  like 
shutting  off  the  current  in.  a  vast  system  of 
gloriously  electric  enterprise. 

The  thought  in  most  minds,  and  a  thought 
very  frequently  expressed,  has  been  "Could 
anything  exceed  the  luck  of  the  Germans!" 
But — strangely  enough,  and  fortunately- 
no  man  is  indispensable.  That  afternoon 
they  telegraphed  for  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  William 
Marshall,  corps  commander  on  the  North- 
eastern Front,  and  he  came  in.  And  that 
afternoon  General  Maude  roused  himself  to 
say  to  his  military  secretary: 

"Tell  them  I  can't  come  to  the  office  to-day, 
and  they  must  just — carry  on!" 
And  they  will. 

The  evening  of  the  second  day  he  died.  That 
was  yesterday,  and  to-day  we  have  buried 
him.  Early  this  morning  the  boom  of  minute 
guns  began  to  roll  across  the  city  from  one 
direction  and  then  another,  and  the  sun  rose 
upon  the  British  flag  half-masted  in  the  midst 
of  war. 

The  only  other  flag  that  flies  in  Bagdad  is 
the  American;  and  our  beautiful  banner, 
floating  from  its  staff  on  the  roof  of  our  con- 
sulate, next  to  the  army  commander's  house, 
drooped  its  folds  on  a  level  with  its  friend, 
the  Union  Jack;  and  I  felt  that  the  two  stood 
prophetically  sentinel  over  the  high  destinies 
of  humanity  which  he  who  lay  beneath  them 
could  no  longer  help  to  direct.  Soon,  with  due 
honor  paid  to  the  honored  dead,  they  would 
lift  themselves  again,  and  together,  through- 
out the  world,  they  would  "carry  on" — lofty 
in  purpose,  clean  in  principle  and  resplendent 
with  unconquerable  power.  That  is  the  in- 
evitable end  to  which  this  war  is  being 
waged. 

It  was  about  midday  that  "Fritz  came  across 
to  pay  his  respects."  There  had  been  so 
many  guns  throughout  the  morning  that  I  did 
not  instantly  recognize  the  difference,  but  it 
took  me  only  a  moment  to  realize  that  such  a 
quick  succession  of  shots,  from  every  direc- 
tion at  once,  could  never  be  intended  as  a 
salute  for  the  dead.  I  was  sitting  in  my 
cabin  on  the  S-l  and  rushed  out  on  deck  just 
in  time  to  see  him  directly  over  General 
Headquarters  and  flying  fairly  low.  He 
passed  over  our  helpless  old  boat  and  we  had 
a  breathless  moment  wondering  if  he  would 
drop  something  that  would  fall  on  us.  But 
he  got  across  and  we  watched  him  as  long  as 
he  was  in  sight,  flying  westward  toward  the 
Euphrates  with  every  gun  in  the  vicinity 
blazing  away  at  him,  and  with  a  sufficient 
accuracy  of  range  at  least  to  ring  him  about 
with  the  feathery  white  smoke  puffs  from 
dozens  of  exploding  shells. 

We  wondered  then  if  this  untimely  visit 
had  any  special  significance.  He  might  have 
come  across  to  drop  upon  Bagdad  a  tribute 
in  some  form  to  the  dead  army  commander. 
That  is  what  the  British  would  have  done  had 
the  case  been  reversed.  But  no;  Fritz  would 
hardly  be  capable  of  that.  And  did  the  enemy 
know  that  the  army  commander  was  dead? 
The  news  had  been  flashed  to  the  world  out- 
side, and  there  was  very  little  reason  to  hope 
that  they  had  not  picked  it  up. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  they  revealed  the 
fact  that  they  knew  the  British  call  signals. 
Bagdad  was  talking  to  the  Samarra  Front, 
the  Samarra  operator  having  asked  for  the 
day's  news. 

"No  news,"  said  Bagdad. 

"No  news  at  all  ?" 

"Not  yet.  I'll  call  you  as  soon  as  it  comes 
in." 

Whereupon  a  German  on  the  Turkish  Front 
cut  in  and  called  the  Samarra  operator  with 
his  own  secret  signal. 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  have  no  news 
to-day?"  he  asked. 

"Not   yet,"   Samarra   replied. 

"Well,  listen!"  said  the  German. 

And  he  proceeded  to  flash  across  a  fine 
German  version  of  the  big  drive  against  the 
Italian  Front.  It  was  the  first  information 
Mesopotamia    had    received    about    the    great 
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Italian  disast.j,  and  most  of  it  was  confirmed 
in   later  bona  tide  dispatches. 

\\V  w«n  Fairly  certain  that  the  enemy 
knew  the  army  commander  was  dead,  but  we 

lUtly  luipcd  they  did  not  know  what  lu- 
had  died  of.  If  they  did  it  would  be  natural 
for  them  to  assume  that  Bagdad  was  in  the 
crip  of  a  terrific  epidemic.  And  could  any- 
thing happen  that  would  please  and  encourage 
than  more  than  that  ? 

eral  Maude  was  buried  with  spectacular 
simplicity.  A  deep  silence  lay  upon  the  town, 
ami  the  street  through  which  his  body  was 
carri  North    Gate    was   banked   on 

'■    aide    to    the    very    roofs    with    a    dark- 

1     multitude    of    men    and     women     who 
tied  not  to  move  at  all  and-  who  spoke  in 
whispers. 

the  walls  of  Bagdad  lie  illimitable 
reaches  of  blank  desolation,  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  they  have  made  a  new  cemetery  for 
British    dead.      I    went    with    the    American 

il  and  stood  with  the  representatives  of 
all    the    divisions    of    the    army    and    all    the 

MS  of  war  beside  the  grave;  and  from 
there   we   watched   the   slow   approach   of   the 

burden,  draped  in  the  folds  of  the  Union 
Jack  and  carried  aloft  on  the  shoulders  of 
men. 

The  way  was  lined  with  Indian  troops  stand- 
ins;  at  ease,  and  in  the  stillness  of  tin-  desert 

ould  hear  the  subdued  commands  and  the 
quiet  precise  salute  "1  inn»!"  rustling 

on  wave,  rank  by  rank,  down  the  long 
unbroken  columns. 

Slowly,  reverently  they  lowered  the  coffin 
to  the  trestle  over  the  grave;  then  a  low  sweet 
monotone  of  prayer  floating  out  over  the 
bowed  heads  of  a  uniformed  and  war- 
accoutered  throng  "dust  to  dust" — the 
peace  and  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
for  ever  more  the  last  rifle  volleys—and 
finally  the  reverberating  blare  of  many 
trumpets  rolling  out  across  the  boundless  gray 
waste   the   heart-chilling  melody  of   the   Last 


Demand  Stern  War 

.1  mcrican  Editor  Offers  Vigorous  Defence 
of  Bombing   Reprisals. 


/"\NE  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor 
^^of  reprisals  appears  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can Review's  War  Weekly  from  the  vigorous 
pen  of  Colonel  George  Harvey.  It  presents  a 
new  viewpoint  for  an  American — the  view- 
point of  a  man  who  believes  in  fighting  the 
German  with  his  own  weapons  unsparingly 
and   unremittingly. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  strong  tone  of 
most  American  comment  on  war  matters.  Our 
Allies  are  taking  the  war  very  seriously  and 
the  hate — it  is  real  hatred — that  shows  in  so 
much  that  is  written  is  more  intense  than  we 
have  ever  manifested  at  any  stage.  American 
business  men  are  taking  the  war  so  seriously 
that  it  won't  be  necessary  to  raise  economic 
barriers  against  the  Germans  after  hostilities 
cease.  As  an  indication  of  the  general  bitter- 
ness a  recent  statement  of  Secretary  Lansing's 
is  significant  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
German   was  "worse  than   a  tiger." 

Colonel  Harvey  writes  in  part: 

Within  the  last  few  months  German  cities 
have  been  bombed  by  the  Allies  and  Germany, 
like  the  cur  she  is,  protests  against  this 
"brutality"  and  would  try  to  have  an  agree- 
ment made  to  stop  it.  But  what  does  an  agree- 
ment made  with  Germany  amount  to?  To 
other  nations  their  plighted  word  is  a  solemn 
obligation  rigidly  to  be  observed,  but  with 
Germany  it  is  merely  an  opportunity  to  seek 
an  unfair  advantage.  We  cannot  treat  with 
Germany  because  Germany — not  alone  the 
Government  of  Germany  but  the  whole  Ger- 
man people —  is  a  nation  of  perverts,  desti- 
tute of  moral  sense,  without  conscience,  re- 
joicing in  their  depravity,  fearful  of  nothing 
except  force. 

We  do  not  need  corroboration  of  the  hell 
that  has  been  made  of  the  German  mind,  but 
as  there  are  still  some  people  who  shrink  from 
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the  thought  of  reprisals,  who  still  insist 
Germany  must  be  converted  by  mercy — and 
as  well  talk  of  the  conversion  of  Germany 
by  mercy  as  taming  a  mad  dog  by  soft 
words! — take  the  latest  typical  example  of 
German  iniquity.  Moved  by  the  appeal  of  ihe 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  the  British  Govern- 
ment, on  religious  and  humane  grounds,  con- 
sented to  suspend  the  bombing  of  cities  on  the 
Rhine  frontier  on  Decoration  Day,  the  feast 
of  Corpus  Christi  as  observed  by  Catholics 
throughout  the  world.  And  thus  having  gain- 
ed immunity  for  the  Catholics  of  Germany, 
the  German  Government  showed  its  gratitude 
and  humanity  by  i.-ring  its  long  range  guns  on 
the  Catholics  of  Paris,  like  their  fellow  re- 
ligionists of  the  Rhine  cities  engaged  in  their 
pious  devotions.  That  is  Germany,  a  raving 
maniac,  to  be  subdued  only  by  the  straitjacket 
of  civilization. 

The  fact  that  there  is  an  outcry  in  Ger- 
many, that  various  cities  are  trying  to  force 
the  government  to  compel  a  truce,  is  all  the 
proof  needed  that  the  people  of  Germany,  who 
have  been  spared  invasion  and  know  little  of 
the  horrors  of  war  as  Germany  practises  them, 
now  understand  what  war  really  means  and 
are  sick  of  it.  Let  them  be  sick  of  it;  sick 
unto  death  of  it,  until  in  their  desperation  and 
terror  they  get  rid  of  their  brutal  ruler  and 
his  government.  There  must  be  no  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  no  compunction,  no 
fear  of  offending  the  majesty  of  divine  ven- 
geance, no  regret  that  innocent  lives  are  taken. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  innocent  life  in 
Germany;  they  are  all  guilty,  every  one  of 
them,  because  they  are  Germans,  and  every 
German  is  branded.  Reprisals,  reprisals  to 
the.  limit,  reprisals  by  night  and  day;  bombs 
showered  on  the  cities  of  Germany;  bombs 
dropped  on  the  old  and  the  young;  on  those 
asleep  and  awake;  bombs  dropped  by  the 
thousands  until  the  heavens  are  black  and 
the  earth  below  rocks  and  shrieks  in  convul- 
sion.    Then,  and  then  only,  will  the  Germans 
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understand  the  meaning  of  the  war  they  have 
provoked  and  peace  will  again  come  to  the 
world. 
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The  Dangers  of  Peace 

Terms  That  Germany  Might  Accept  Now 
— and  the  Menace  Behind 


TT  is  felt  in  diplomatic  circles  that  peace 
■*  could  be  obtained  to-day  on  terms  that 
would  seem  favorable  but  deceptively  so,  to 
the  Allies.  In  urging  the  danger  of  such  a 
peace,  the  Independent    (New  York)    says: 

Suppose  that  Germany  agreed  to  evacuate 
France,  Belgium  and  Italy;  to  cede  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  France  and  the  Trentino  to 
Italy;  to  let  Great  Britain  keep  the  German 
colonies  and  perhaps  Mesopotamia  as  well; 
and,  finally,  to  pay  a  few  billions  of  indemnity 
to  Belgium  for  her  trespass;  demanding  in 
return  only  the  recognition  of  the  "indepen- 
dent" states  carved  out  of  the  late  Russian 
Empire?  Would  not  this  seem  a  generous  and 
reasonable  offer?  Would  it  not  meet  the 
world's  desire  for  a  lasting  peace?  Would  it 
not  be  victory? 

But  twenty  years  later,  with  an  Austrian 
prince  ruling  over  Poland,  a  Saxon  dynasty  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Lithuania,  a  Hohenzollern 
princeling  enthroned  in  Finland,  some  Wil- 
helm  Friedrich  Ernst  of  Durstunddonnerheim 
in  the  Ukraine,  a  Duke  of  Courland  related 
by  marriage  to  the  royal  family  of  Saxe- 
Etwas,  and  other  German  courts  planted  in 
the  Caucasus,  Great  Russia,  Siberia,  Rumania 
and  the  Balkans,  things  might  look  differently. 
Each  Teutonic  or  near-Teutonic  realm  would 
be  a  center  of  German  intrigue  and  influence, 
as  were  the  courts  of  Constantine  of  Greece 
and  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria.  A  powerful 
German  aristocracy  would  fill  the  upper 
chambers  of  the  parliaments  of  these  petty 
kingdoms.  Commercial  treaties,  drawn  up  in 
Berlin  (or  perhaps  Hamburg)  would  make  all 
these  nations  so  many  economic  dependencies 
of  Central  Europe.  Military  "alliances,"  and 
a  corps  of  officers  supplied  by  Germany, 
would  bind  them  to  the  cause  of  the  Central 
Powers  when  the  hour  struck  for  their  next 
blow  at  France  or  Britain — or  at  us!  And 
all  the  while  these  nations  would  go  through 
the  motions  of  self-government;  Germany 
would  not  "annex"  but  would  rule.  Is  this  i 
fantastic  nightmare?  It  is  half  accomplished 
already  by  treaties  which  have  been  concluded 
between  German;  and  her  eastern  neighbors. 
Nothing  is  wanting  but  a  decade  or  two  of 
peace   to  "consolidate"  these  gains. 

How  then  are  we  to  prevent  the  Germaniza- 
tion  of  that  not  unimportant  part  of  our 
world  which  lies  east  of  the  Baltic  and 
Adriatic  and  extends  to  the  Pacific?  By  re- 
fusing recognition  to  the  new  nations  and  at- 
tempting to  restore  the  lost  balance  of  power 
by  putting  together  the  lost  Russian  Empire? 
But  all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's 
men  can  never  quite  restore  the  old  Humpty 
Dumpty  of  the  Czar's  domain.  It  has  been  so 
thoroughly  smashed  that  we  might  as  well  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  Roman  Empire.  Finland, 
Poland,  Lithuania,  the  Baltic  states,  the 
Ukraine,  the  Caucasus  states  are  accomplished 
facts;  we  will  have  to  concede  their  existence. 
They  may,  and  doubtless  will,  form  new  fed- 
eration! on  their  own  account,  but  they  will 
not  soon  become  mere  provinces  of  a  military 
empire   of   the    Muscovites. 

To  block  Germany  we  must  take  her  at  her 
word.  We  must  recognize  these  nascent  na- 
tions as  independent,  and  then  see  that  they 
really  are  so.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
Germany  in  entering  the  peace  conference 
must  first  drop  into  the  waste  basket  all  the 
treaties  which  give  her  control  of  the  armies, 
the  trade,  the  industries,  the  mines  or  the 
internal  administration  of  the  new  nations  of 
Eastern  Europe.  But  there  are  more  subtle 
tics  which  must  also  be  severed,  and  the  chief 
of  these  is  the  tie  of  dynastic  and  oligarchic 
sympathy.  Let  there  be  no  more  Ferdinands, 
Constantines,  Wilhelms  of  Wied  or  "Dear 
Nickys;"  no  German-speaking-and-thinking 
Barons;  no  royal  marriages  with  province 
dowry,  no  teaching  in  the  schools  ol  that 
slavish  reverence  for  rank  which  is  the 
sence  of  "Kultur."  The  Allies  must  abso- 
lutely insist,  and  above  all  America  must   in- 
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list,  that  each  new  state  that  is  recognized 
shall  be  recognised  as  an  independent,  liberal, 
democratic  republic  and  that  recognition  shall 
be  conditional  upon  the  adoption  of  such 
political  institutions. 


Strives  to  Enslave 
Austria 

Germany's  Ileal  Object  in  Present  Slmp- 
iiii)  of   War 


'TPHAT  one  of  the  objects  of  the  war  on  the 
-*■  part  of  the  Germans  has  been  to  secure 
absolute  control  over  Austria-Hungary  and 
that  this  object  has  been  attained,  is  succinct- 
ly stated  by  Tin  Neva  Republic.  It  goes  on  to 
show  that  the  Germans  want  to  capture  Paris 
in  order  to  clinch  the  matter  of  Austria's  en- 
slavement,  reasoning  it  out  as  follows: 

By  this  pact  Austria-Hungary  binds  her- 
self to  the  thorough  military  training  of  all 
males  tit  for  military  service.  Regulations 
for  the  organization,  instruction  and  em- 
ployment of  the  German  and  Austro-Hun- 
garian  troops  are  to  be  drawn  up  according 
to  a  common  principle,  the  initiative  of  which 
shall  rest  with  Germany.  Armament  is  to  be 
uniform;  the  troops  of  the  two  empires  are 
to  be  brought  into  close  contact  and  the  officers 
are  to  be  interchanged.  It  is  easily  inferable 
that  men  called  up  for  service  will  be  trans- 
ferred, to  a  large  extent,  beyond  their  home 
boundaries,  Jugo-Slav  regiments  to  the  Rhine 
Province,  Pomeranians  to  Bohemia,  for  ex- 
ample. All  this  implies  a  rather  more  definite 
control  by  Germany  over  the  man-power  of 
Austria-Hungary  than  the  control  exercised 
by  Prussia  over  Bavaria  and  Wurttemberg  on 
the  eve  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  There 
vas  a  question  at  that  time  whether  Bavaria 
and  Wurttemberg  would  carry  out  the  terms 
of  their  military  alliance  with  Prussia.  But 
there  can  be  no  possiblity  that  Austria-Hun- 
gary, with  her  army  organized  as  one  with  the 
German,  could,  if  she  wished  to  do  so,  repudi- 
ate th.  terms  of  the  Kaisers'  pact. 

Austria-Hungary,  then,  is  no  longer  a  free 
and  sovereign  state.  If  Canada  and  South 
Africa  and  Australia  may  properly  be  denom- 
inated british  possessions,  in  spite  of  their 
complete  legislative,  fiscal  and  military  auton- 
omy, Austria-Hungary  may  far  more  properly 
be  denominated  a  German  possession.  The 
pact  of  the  Kaisers,  to  be  sure,  runs  for  a 
limited  period  twenty-five  years— and  can 
theoretically  be  denounced  by  either  party  at 
any  time  thereafter.  But  to  revert  once  more 
to  the  analogy  of  the  North  German  Confeder- 
ation, Bavaria  and  Wurttemberg  were  bound 
to  Prussia  only  by  terminable  treaty  arrange- 
ments, until  after  the  victory  over  France  in 
1870. 

Austria-Hungary  has  become  a  German  pos- 
session, in  substance,  but  not  in  form.  This  is 
much,  but  it  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the 
German  Kaiser.  To  fulfill  his  ambition 
Wilhelm  II  must  achieve  a  formal  extension  of 
German  power  that  may  throw  into  insignifi- 
cance the  extension  of  Prussian  power  achiev- 
ed by  Wilhelm  I.  And  this  involves  the  defin- 
ite absorption  of  Austria-Hungary.  The 
annexation  of  recalcitrant  Slavic  territories 
on  the  east  would  plainly  not  add  sufficiently 
to  German  power  to  justify  the  world  war  in 
the  eyes  of  the  generations  to  come.  But  an 
empire  extending  from  the  Baltic  and  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic  and  the  lower  Dan- 
ube, powerful  enough  to  give  laws  to  the 
whole  of  Europe:  this  would  be  an  achieve- 
ment that  would  make  all  future  German  his- 
torians look  back  to  the  present  as  the  age 
of  true  greatness.  And  does  not  the  Kaiser 
now-  dream  that  such  an  empire  is  within  his 
grasp  ? 

He  knows  that  he  cannot  proclaim  it  now 
He  has  learned  his  statecraft  in  the  school  of 
Bismarck,  who  did  not  dare  to  proclaim  the 
empire  even  after  the  successful  war  against 
Austria,  but  waited  patiently  to  crown  his 
emperor  at  Versailles.  If  Wilhelm  II  could 
take   Paris   a    tremendous    wave   of   romantic 
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Keeping  Borden  in 
London 
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in  the  chain — the  Foreign  Office — a  link 
that  properly  should  not  appear  in  the 
chain  at  all. 

"As  it  is,  however,  the  Government — 
that  is  the  Cabinet,  that  is  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  that  is  a  senior  clerk — can  de- 
cide for  the  whole  Empire  issues  involving 
the  prosperity  or  poverty,  the  life  or 
death  of  each  of  us,  and  the  honor  or  dis- 
grace, the  unity  or  the  discord  of  the 
Empire.  And  that,  moreover,  without  any 
power  of  revision  by,  even  without  any 
reference  to,  the  public  opinion  of  Eng- 
land, still  less  that  of  the  Empire.  The 
Cabinet  is  supposed  to  be  informed,  but 
frequently  is  not,  and  rarely  is  called  on 
for  a  decision.  The  House  of  Commons 
is  not  supposed  to  be  informed,  and  rarely 
gets  even  opportunity  for  discussion. 
Foreign  Secretaries  mostly  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and,  especially  of  late, 
have  frankly  and  forcibly  contended  that 
foreign  affairs  are  matters  of  exclusively 
executive  concern. 

"The  argument  cannot  be  sustained 
either  theoretically  or  practically,  but  it 
has  hitherto  been  accepted. 

"We  saw  in  the  last  article  how  this  sys- 
tem has  cut  itself  off  from  contact  with 
foreign  communities,  and  thus  isolated 
itself  abroad.  We  now  see  how  it  has  cut 
itself  off  from  contact  with  its  own  con- 
stituents and  isolated  itself  at  home. 

"But  this  is  not  all. 

"An  organization,  like  any  other  organ- 
ism, if  its  root  be  cut,  rots.  A  bureau- 
cracy that  is  not  vitalized  and  fertilized 
by  contact  and  co-operation  with  demo- 
cracy becomes  stagnant  and  sterile.  The 
authority  in  foreign  affairs  assumed 
by  the  Foreign  Secretary  is  such  as  no  one 
man  could  possibly  adequately  discharge. 
As  a  result,  he  has  been  becoming,  more 
and  more,  only  the  president  of  a  sort  of 
private  cabinet,  much  resembling  the 
Cabinet  itself  in  its  origin  and  working. 
"In  the  critical  years  before  the  war,  this 
cabinet,  or  clique,  consisted  of  three  men. 
One  of  these  was  the  Principal  Private 
Secretary,  who,  as  such,  had  complete  con- 
trol of  the  whole  personnel  of  diplomacy; 
a  Roman  Catholic,  of  some  astuteness,  not 
unamiable,  but  with  defects  that  should 
have  disqualified  him  for  so  great  a  res- 
ponsibility. The  other  two  looked  after 
policy,  one  taking  the  outside  part,  the 
other  the  office  work.  The  former  was 
of  French  extraction,  a  dilettante,  popu- 
lar with  duchesses  and  foreign  diplomats; 
the  latter  half-German,  a  very  able  and 
active  official,  but  as  prescribed  as  posi- 
tive in  his  views. 

"It  was  this  triumvirate  that  conducted 
and,  to  a  large  extent,  controlled  our  for- 
eign policy  until  broken  up  by  war  con- 
ditions. They  represented  certain  sec- 
tional points  of  view  and  policies,  and  re- 
produced them  in  action  with  the  heighten- 
ed color  of  their  own  prejudices,  without 
any  other  check  or  balance  than  that  pro- 
vided by  a  Foreign  Secretary  personally 
dependent  on  them.  That  in  these  condi- 
tions our  foreign  policy  was  no  worse  or 
weaker  than  it  was  is  due  solely  to  the 
straightness  and  strength  of  Viscount 
Grey  himself.  It  is  sad  to  think  of  what 
might  have  been  had  he  been  supported  by 
a  sound  system. 

"The  system  is  unsound.  And  it  has  been 
officially  recognized  as  unsound  by  more 
than  one  Royal  Commission;  but  its  in- 
side influence  is  such  and  the  outside  in- 


terests it  represents  are  so  strong  that  it 
is  still  untouched.  Its  outside  power  is 
based  on  its  combination  with  privilege, 
its  inside  power  on  patronage.  Controlling 
as  it  does  all  access  to  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary whether  from  outside  or  inside,  it 
controls  all  appointments  to  a  service  that 
still  carries  with  it  a  social  status,  and  all 
promotions  in  that  service  to  posts  of 
social  eminence  and  solid  emoluments. 

"That  these  posts  are  the  nrizes  in  a 
Government  lottery  in  which  diplomatists 
invest  thirty  years'  work  on  pay  that 
scarcely  covers  their  extra  expenses  makes 
the  patronage  all  the  more  powerful. 

"Suppose  you  think  of  putting  your  son 
into  diplomacy. 

"First  you  want  a  nomination  from  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  that  is  the  Private 
Secretary;  then  the  approval  of  a  Board 
of  Selection — again  the  Private  Secre- 
tary; then  you  must  provide  him  with 
£400  a  year  and  as  much  more  as  he  may 
want  (he  will  want  at  least  three  times 
that,  unless  he  is  severely  simple  and 
single  in  his  ways  of  life) ;  thereafter,  in 
some  twenty  to  thirty  years,  you  will,  if 
still  alive,  see  him  get  a  well-paid  post — 
from  the  Private  Secretary;  and,  finally, 
you  must  be  prepared  to  see  him  drift 
through  life  from  the  demi-monde  and 
diplomatic  circles  of  one  foreign  capital 
to  those  of  another,  a  discontented  dilet- 
tante, until  at  last  life  acquires  for  him  a 
purpose  and  a  pursuit  in  collecting  M.  V. 
O.s  and  K.  C.  M.  G.s — from  the  Private 
Secretary;  until  he  retires  on  a  pension — 
unless  he  is  deprived  of  it  by  the  Private 
Secretary  For,  if  he  does  not  suit  the 
system,  owing  to  independence  or  even 
individuality  of  character,  it  will  almost 
automatically  and  quite  arbitrarily  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  remain  in  the  ser- 
vice. 

"Small  wonder  if  diplomatists  sometimes 
put  the  reputed  preferences  or  prejudices 
of  the  Private  Secretary  before  their  own 
principles. 

"We  had  once  a  Private  Secretary  whose 
criterion  was  neat  boots — and  for  a  time 
how  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  were 
the  feet  even  of  the  Messengers.  There 
has  been  of  late  a  succession  of  Roman 
Catholic  Private  Secretaries.  An  increas- 
ing proportion  of  officials  of  senior  rank 
are  now  of  that  Church,  and  I  haven't  yet 
heard  of  any  diplomatist  becoming  a 
Dissenter. 

"The  deficiencies  of  diplomacy  are  due 
then  to  certain  developments  in  the 
Foreign  Office." 

THHE  Asquith  group  seem  to  be  cultivat- 
*•  ing  the  Canadian  Associated  Press 
and  the  special  correspondents  in  London 
in  an  effort  to  regain  respect  in  Canada. 
Note  how  constantly  and  favorably  he  is 
being  played  up  by  them  in  our  news- 
papers. To  many  of  us  it  looks  as  if  the 
Asquithites  were  at  the  back  of  the  cam- 
paign to  get  the  Overseas  ministers  out  of 
England,  and  many  Canadian  editors,  be- 
cause of  their  ignorance  of  Imperial  con- 
ditions, are  unwittingly  their  tools.  The 
agitation  is  so  general  that  it  seems  to  be 
organized. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  and  his  colleagues 
are  undoubtedly  a  source  of  great  ma- 
terial as  well  as  moral  strength  to  Lloyd 
George  and  Clemenceau;  to  our  magnifi- 
cent fighting  forces,  to  the  splendid  people 
who  still  live  in  the  homes  of  our  ancestors 
if  they  do  not  control  the  policies  of  the 
nation. 

In  self-defence  we  need  our  min- 
isters there.  There  are  still  men  in 
higher    places    in    the    Imperial     service 


who  blacklist  men  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  they  are  Australians  or  Canadians. 
In  Washington  they  are  still  discussing 
the  removal  of  Commodore  Gaunt,  C.B., 
an  Australian,  remarkably  capable,  but 
without  family  or  political  pull  in  London. 
He  was  to  be  replaced  by  the  brother  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  the  Earl  of  Derby 
So  much  opposition  developed  that  the 
appointment  was  cancelled  and  Admiral 
Grant  was  sent  instead.  Commodore 
Gaunt  had  performed  some  of  the  most 
useful  work  in  the  war.  In  fact  no  man 
had  done  more  to  bring  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  together.  We  were  helpless 
until  his  arrival.  He  it  was,  who  outwitted 
and  fearlessly  exposed  Bernstorff  in  his 
work  and  propaganda.  There  are  many 
who  think  he  was  called  home  by  power- 
ful intrigue  just  as  General  Sir  James 
Grierson  was  got  out  of  Berlin  when  he 
became  too  useful  to  the  British.  Equally 
outrageous  treatment  has  been  meted  out 
to  at  least  one  Canadian  in  an  important 
position — just  because  he  was  a  colonial. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  know  this.  It  is 
important  for  the  Little  Englanders  and 
Wee  Canadians  to  know  that  the  Colonies 
are  part  of  the  Empire — that  we  in  Can- 
ada, at  any  rate,  intend  to  continue  and  to 
take  an  increasingly  influential  part  in 
Imperial  affairs.  We  won't  if  Overseas 
statesmen  do  not  make  themselves  felt  in 
London.  We  won't  if  they  come  home  to 
village  politics. 

There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  im- 
portant work  to  be  done  at  the  present 
conferences  in  London,  so  great  that  the 
ministers  have  been  unable  to  keep  ur 
with  it  intelligently.  Common  sense  sug- 
gests  not  only  prolonging  their  stay  but 
calling  over  to  their  aid  a  few  of  our  bifi 
experts  from  civilian  life. 

We  in  Canada  have  made  fearful  sacri- 
fices. Perhaps  750,000  of  our  neople  wil 
be  under  arms,  many  killed  or  maimed  be 
fore  the  war  ends.  We  may  have  to  give 
up  what  have  become  the  necessities  of  life 
and  slave  to  pay  the  current  and  future 
pensions,  interests  and  other  costs  of  t 
war  largely  brought  upon  the  Empire  bj 
the  criminal  incompetency  of  the  very  Im 
perial  statesmen  seeking  to  weaken  Lloyc 
George  and  already  pressing  their  de 
mands  for  a  place  on  the  Peace  Councils 
the  men  who  refused  to  prepare  and  whei 
war  came  conducted  its  great  events  in  di 
rect  opposition  to  the  naval  and  military 
experts,  leading  to  the  needless  sacrifice 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  besi 
young  men,  to  Churchill  and  Chamberlaii 
with  their  fatal  failures— Gallipoli  ane 
Mesopotamia. 

Yet  here  in  Canada  there  are  refutable 
daily  newspapers  so  jealous,  so  — "iudiced 
so  narrow  visioned,  that  they  propose  te 
withdraw  Canadian  support  from  Lloye 
George — for  that  is  what  it  means.  Thej 
would  leave  the  conduct  of  the  war  ane 
the  peace  settlements  to  Imperial  bound 
ers  like  Sir  F.  E.  Smith,  even  after  read 
ing  his  own  story  of  his  own  career  on  thii 
side  and  overlooking  things  he  did  no 
publish,  but  which  they  heard  Ottawa 
New  York  and  Washington  talking  about 

Shall  we  call  Borden  home  and  leavi 
Canadian  prisoners  in  their  abject  mise-ry 
to  be  neplected  by  the  flabby  negotiators- 
Lord  Newton  and  General  Belfield — wh< 
failed  so  conspicuously  in  1917.  Hav< 
you  noticed  how  much  more  gently  Ger 
mans  are  treating  U.S.  prisoners?  The; 
fear  drastic  reprisals  from  the  Americans 

What  do  our  brave  men  and  women  a' 
the  front  think  of  such  a  policy?  BrinKinj 
Borden  home,  leaving  Asquith,  Smith 
Churchill,  Chamberlain  and  men  like 
them  on  the  job!  It  is  an  injustice  U 
them  and  to  their  families. 
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Must  We  Freeze  This 

Winter  ? 

Continued  from  page  28 

debacle,  the  master  fuel-policy  shall  be 
evolved,  good  will  have  come  out  of  evil. 
First  and  foremost  there  must  be  a 
better  use  of  coal.  The  consumption  of 
raw  coal,  writes  the  editor  of  the  Coal 
Age,  is  the  most  barbaric  practice  of  our 
industrial  life.  A  ton  of  gas  coal  will 
yield  10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  1,350  pounds 
of  coke,  10  gallons  of  tar,  from  which  may 
recovered  oil,  acids,  and  dyes,  and 
ammonia.  Peat,  briquette,  lignite,  na- 
tural gas  and  oil  will  have  local  bearing 
in  alleviating  distress,  reducing  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  by  great  quantities. 

BUT  most  of  all,  water-power  will  take 
a  much  greater  share  in  power  prob- 
lems, especially  in  the  "acute"  area. 
After  the  sorry  results  of  boosting  our 
<;oal  resources,  it  may  seem  like  inviting 
trouble  to  say  that  we  have  in  Canada 
■enormous  water-power  resources;  but 
this  must  be  said,  that  not  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  Canada's  available  water 
powers  have  been  developed,  and  that 
within  economic  transmission  range  of 
practically  every  important  city  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  except  those  in 
the  central  western  prairies,  there  are 
clustered  power  sites  which  will  meet  the 
probable  demands  for  hydro  power  for 
generations.  The  production  of  coal  may 
be  speeded  up;  research  and  experimental 
work,  and  the  more  honest  exnloitation  of 
coal  substitutes  may  result  in  relief  from 
implicit  dependence  upon  coal;  but  hy- 
dro-power will  alone  substitute  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  power  for  an  exhaus- 
tible one. 

The  Devil,  says  the  old  rhyme,  was  sick 
— and  a  monk  would  be;  but  when  he 
recovered,  the  devil  a  monk  was  he.  In 
other  words,  this  is  the  good  old  summer 
time.  But  it  may  be  suggested  that  the 
whole  coal  problem,  mining,  transporta- 
tion, wholesale  and  retail  distribution,  is 
a  circle  revolving  on  the  axis  of  individual 
orders.  The  deeper  you  probe  into  the 
coal  shortage,  present  and  future,  the 
more  its  complexities  are  revealed ;  but  the 
sum  and  substance  of  immediate  relief 
from  a  coal  famine  within  the  next  three 
or  four  months,  a  conclusion  that  it  is 
criminal  folly  to  ignore,  is — Buy  your  coal 
now! 
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Himmel!  what  is  the  matter,  you  Spanish 
trickster?"  he  demanded  fiercely. 

El  Pajarillo  spread  out  his  horny  hands 
and  shrugged  his  big  shoulders.  "Senor 
Teniente,  there  has  been  an  unfortunate 
accident.  The  supports  of  the  bridge 
across  the  gap  have  given  way,  and  the 
bridge  has  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  gap. 
By  the  mercy  of  God,  all  your  men  are 
safely  across,  and  I  myself  contrived  to 
save  my  skin.  But  without  planks  it  is 
impossible  to  get  back,  and  the  Senor 
Capitan  requests  that  you  will  at  once 
bring  or  send  a  party  with  planks  and 
gear  to  repair  the  bridge." 

"Why  not  bring  them  down  from  the 
hut?" 

"Impossible,  Senor  Teniente.  It  is  as 
much  as  a  man's  neck  is  worth  to  bring 
heavy  articles  down  the  steep  at  the  top 
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of  the  path.  If  you  have  been  up  the  path, 
senor,  you  will  recognize  the  truth  of 
what  I  say." 

It  seemed  that  the  junior  officer  had 
never  himself  been  up  the  path,  but  he 
called  a  petty  officer  who  had,  and  this 
man  confirmed  the  Catalan's  statement. 
The  two  Germans  thereupon  consulted  to- 
gether. 

\1/'HILE  they  were  still  talking,  a  warn- 
'  '  ing  cry  came  from  above  where  the 
German  flag  drooped  in  the  morning  still- 
ness, and  there  swung  slowly  down  to 
them  a  big  crate,  lowered  from  the  wind- 
lass at  the  cliff-top.  The  officer  watched 
till  it  touched  the  beach.  It  was  full  of 
provisions,  cans  of  heavy  oil  for  the  Diesel 
engines,  and  large  bunches  of  bananas — a 
welcome  sight  to  men  fresh  from  the  con- 
finement of  a  submarine  cruise. 

Not  a  muscle  moved  in  the  Little  Bird's 
face,  but  he  thought  to  himself  that  the 
Senor  Bruce  was  no  fool  to  drop  that 
tempting  bait  just  at  the  very  moment 
when  its  appearance  might  turn  the  scale 
against  the  German  officer's  doubts. 

It  came,  indeed,  in  the  very  nick  of  time, 
and  the  youne  German's  face  clearly 
showed  the  relief  which  he  felt.  He 
ordered  half-a-dozen  men  to  remain  and 
load  ship.  The  rest  were  to  accompany 
him  with  gear  to  repair  the  broken  bridge. 

"Bring  revolvers,  every  man,"  said  he, 
as  a  final  caution,  in  his  own  tongue. 
"One  never  knows  what  to  expect  from 
these  cursed  Spaniards."  He  dropped 
into  Spanish  again  for  the  Little  Bird's 
benefit.  "As  for  you,"  he  said,  "you  will 
lead  the  party,  and  I  warn  you  that  should 
any  accident  happen,  it  will  be  you  who 
will  suffer." 

"With  care,  Senor  Teniente,  there 
should  be  no  accident,"  answered  El 
Pajarillo  with  grave  sarcasm. 

Two  wide  and  solid  planks  were  brought 
from  the  body  of  the  vessel,  and  with 
half-a-dozen  men  carrying  each,  and  the 
officer  and  El  Pajarillo  leading,  the  second 
party  of  Germans  slowly  mounted  the 
path. 

IT  was  ticklish  work  for  the  carriers  on 
the  narrow  track.  Twice  they  stopped 
for  a  breather  before  they  reached  the 
spot  where  the  ambush  party  waited.  The 
Little  Bird,  walking  in  front  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  officer's  revolver  was 
immediately  behind  him,  could  not  rid 
himself  of  a  certain  uneasiness  as  to  what 
would  happen  when  the  bugle  sounded. 
The  strain  of  waiting  for  that  bugle  told 
severely  on  his  nerves,  and  when  the 
officer  gave  the  order  for  a  third  halt  on  a 
verv  narrow  strip  of  path  almost  im- 
mediately opposite  the  ambush,  he  felt  he 
had  done  all  that  could  reasonablv  be  ex- 
pected of  a  man  with  a  pistol  at  the  small 
of  his  back.  Profiting  by  the  momentary 
diversion  of  the  officer's  attention,  he 
turned  about  with  lighting  swiftness,  and 
in  a  moment  his  powerful  arms  were  fast 
about  the  astonished  Hun,  whose  own 
arms  were  pinned  close  to  his  sides  as  the 
Little  Bird  placed  him  so  as  to  act  as  a 
shield  between  himself  and  the  rest  of  the 
party, 

"Hands  up,  all  of  you!"  shouted  E! 
Pajarillo  in  a  terrible  voice. 

Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  bugle 
rang  out  from  below,  followed  by  the 
sound  of  a  British  cheer. 

The  Germans  on  the  path  had  no  time 
to  recover  from  their  astonishment  at  the 
sudden  turn  of  affairs  before  the  shrubs 
parted  on  the  rocky  slope,  and  the  am- 
bushed sailors  in  peasant  garb  showed 
themselves  with  rifles  levelled. 

"Hdnde    hoch .'"    cried    a    petty    officer 
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among  the  seeming  Spaniards.  The  pro- 
nunciation was  open  to  criticism,  but  the 
effect  was  instantaneous.  The  Huns, 
trapped  on  the  pathway,  with  one  accord 
dropped  their  planks,  which  crashed  down 
the  precipitous  side  of  the  cliff,  and  stood 
in  a  row  like  men  petrified,  each  with  his 
hands  stretched  hitrh  above  his  head.  The 
British  petty  officer  detailed  a  couple  of 
his  men  to  disarm  them,  beginning  with 
the  sub-lieutenant,  whose  revolver  they 
transferred  to  the  Little  Bird.  Then  the 
whole  lot  were  forthwith  marched  back 
down  the  path  to  the  beach. 

EVERYTHING  there  had  gone  "accord- 
*■•*  ing  to  plan."  The  lieutenant-com- 
mander, with  a  beaming  face,  pointed  to 
half-a-dozen  disconsolate  Huns  grouped 
under  the  care  of  a  couple  of  sentries  on 
the  deck  of  his  own  submarine,  which  was 
now  lying  alongside  the  U-boat.  While 
the  new  prisoners  were  being  sent  to  join 
them,  the  consignment  of  useful  articles 
which  had  descended  from  the  cliff-top 
suddenly  began  to  rise  again  into  the  air. 

The  lieutenant-commander  watched  its 
•it  with  interested  gaze.  "What's  that 
Scotsman  up  to  now?"  he  muttered.  Then 
he  forgot  the  incident  in  his  preoccupa- 
tion with  his  prisoners  and  their  captured 
vessel.  But  presently  the  Little  Bird 
touched  him  respectfully  on  the  shoulder 
and  pointed  skywards. 

The  lieutenant-commander  looked  up 
again,  stared  hard,  and  burst  out  laugh- 
ing. "Well,  if  that  doesn't  beat  cock-fight- 
ing!" he  said.  "Lads,  here  comes  a  con- 
signment of  real  German  sausages,  car- 
riage paid.    Stand  by  to  unpack!" 

The  crate  descended  to  the  beach.  It 
contained,  in  the  place  of  stores,  a  parcel 
of  four  German  sailors  securely  lashed  to- 
gether with  their  hands  bound  fast  to 
their  sides.  The  British  seamen  unloaded 
them  with  many  a  joke,  and  the  crate  im- 
mediately reascended.  Four  times  this 
method  of  delivery  was  utilized,  and  with 
the  last  consignment  came  Donald  Bruce 
himself,  grinning  broadly  as  he  bestrode 
the  frame  and  held  on  to  the  chain. 

He  sprang  down  and  shook  hands  with 
the  lieutenant-commander  and  the  Little 
Bird.  "I  was  just  a  wee  bit  anxious  about 
adding  my  weight,"  he  explained.  "But 
it's  a  good  chain,  lieutenant,  and  I  wanted 
to  get  down  quick  and  see  the  haul.  The 
rest  of  the  boys  will  come  down  by  road 
as  soon  as  you  send  up  and  mend  the 
bridge.  Thev  will  send  you  down  the 
stores  first.    We  might  as  well  have  them. 


'Man,  I  wouldn't  have  missed  this  for 
wor-rlds!" 

"It  puts  the  lid  on,"  said  the  lieutenant- 
commander.  "We've  got  the  men,  we-ve 
got  the  ship,  and  we've  got  the  boodle  too." 

"What  will  you  do  with  them?"  asked 
the  Scot. 

The  lieutenant-commander  assumed  a 
severe  expression.  "Mr.  Bruce,"  he  said, 
"you  are  endeavoring  to  elicit  informa- 
tion on  Service  matters  which  might  be  of 
use  to  the  King's  enemies.  If  we  were 
within  British  jurisdiction,  you  would 
render  yourself  liable  to  proceedings 
under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act.  As 
it  is,  let  me  ask  you  what  you  and  your 
piratical  friend  here  intend  to  do  next. 
You  will  recognize  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  put  to  sea  with  civilians  aboard." 

"Sir,"  said  Bruce  gravely,  "I  consider 
it  my  duty  to  inform  the  British  consul  at 
Santa  Cruz  of  the  suspected  existence  of 
a  resort  of  German  submarines  at  this 
point  of  the  coast,  in  order  that  he  may 
lodge  a  proper  protest  with  the  Spanish 
authorities,  who  will  no  doubt  act  upon 
his  information." 

"A  very  right  proceeding,"  said  the 
lieutenant-commander.  "Will  you  deem  it 
necessary  to  inform  the  consul  of  our  little 
affair  of  this  morning?" 

THE  Scot  slowly  shook  his  head.  "I 
should  regard  that  as  conveying  in- 
formation of  naval  movements,  which,  as 
you  doubtless  know,  lieutenant,  we  civil- 
ians are  strictly  forbidden  to  do." 

"Old  man,"  said  the  lieutenant-com- 
mander, "the  soundness  of  your  judgment 
equals  the  fertility  of  your  resource. 
You  are,  if  I  may  say  so,  It.  And  your 
friend  here  with  the  unpronounceable 
name  is  also  It.  I  shall  not  forget  the 
name  of  your  enterprising  firm,  and  when 
this  scrapping  is  over  I  hope  you  and  I 
will  meet  with  greater  leisure  for  conver- 
sation." 

The    two    men    clasped   hands  again. 
"With  your  permission,"  said  Bruce,  "the 
Little  Bird  and  I  will  go  up  again  by  the 
lift.    It  will  save  us  the  climb,  and  get  us 
the  quicker  to  Santa  Cruz." 

So  as  the  windlass  wound  up  the  crate 
again,  the  Scot  and  the  Catalan  ascended 
in  it  together. 

"It  was  not  so  bad,  Senor  Bruce?"  said 
Pajavillo  modestly  as  they  stepped  out  on 
top. 

"Pajarillo   mio,   it  was   superb!"   said 
Bruce. 
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in  the  hollow  of  your  hand  to  work  your 
will,  and  you  couldn't  tempt  him  out  after 
sundown  for  a  fortune." 

"I've  been  at  some  trouble,"  said 
Rintoul  thoughtfully,  "to  put  fear  into 
the  tribe  and  I  think  I've  done  it.  Did 
Nanook  actually  tell  you  I  was  dead?" 

"No,  not  in  so  many  words." 

"He  knew  I  wasn't,  and  he  wasn't  the 
only  one  of  the  tribe  who  did  know.  And 
now,"  he  got  up  and  stretched  his  stiff 
limbs,  "if  you're  good  for  another  ten 
miles,  we'll  tackle  it." 

It  was  just  before  the  grey  of  dawn  that 
immediately  in  front  of  the  straining  team 
came  the  short  and  angry  snarl  of  a  wolf. 
So  close  was  it,  so  menacing,  that  on  the 
instant  the  dogs,  weary  though  they  were, 
flew  into  a  frenzy.  A  moment  later  the 
gaunt     figure     of     Blackmouth     drifted 


through  the  storm  and  their  excitement 
became  indescribable.  Jock  and  Salty 
Bill  darted  back  to  restore  order  but 
Rintoul,  with  an  oath,  plunged  straight 
ahead.  Presently  he  came  back  his  face 
wrinkled  with  anxiety. 

"What  I  was  afraid  of  has  happened. 
Listen  to  that." 

FROM  far  away  came  the  sound  of 
furious  conflict..  They  could  hear  a 
tumult  of  deep  coughing  growls  that 
mingled  with  the  short  gasping  cries  of 
brutes  locked  in  deadly  combat.  It  seemed 
that  hell  had  broken  loose  on  the  island 
and  that  the  spirits  of  the  lost  were  vent- 
ing their  desperation  in  an  ultimate 
inferno  of  battle.  So  unearthly  was  the 
tumult,  so  terrible  in  its  invisible  ferocity, 
that  Jock  turned  a  blank  face  to  Rintoul, 
while  his  lips  vainly  endeavored  "to  find 
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spondence Schools  prepare  them  in  their 
spare  time  for  bigger  work.  You  will  find 
them  in  city,  town  and  country — in  office, 
factory,  shop,  store,  mine  and  mill,  on 
farms  and  on  railroads. 

There  are  clerks  who  became  Advertising  Man- 
agers, Salesmen  and  Executives;  carpenters  who 
became  Architects  and  Contractors;  mechanics 
who  became  Engineers  and  Electrical  Experts ; 
men  and  boys  who  rose  from  nothing  at  all  to 
splendid  responsible  positions. 

More  than  a  million  men  and  women  in  the  last  26 
years  have  advanced  themselves  in  position  and 
salary  through  I.  C  S.  help.  Over  100.000  are  study- 
ing right  now.  You  can  join  them  and  get  in  line 
for  promotion. 

The  first  step  to  success  in  the  I.  C.  S.  way  is  to 
choose  your  career  from  this  list  and  mark  and 
mail  this  coupon  here  and  now. 


-  — -     TE«R    OUT  HERE    ' 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

Dept. J,  745  St.  Catherine  St.,  W.  Montreal.  Can. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  1  mark  X. 
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speech.  "What's  that?"  he  whispered 
after  a  moment. 

"They've  broken  out,"  said  Rintoul 
gravely,  "at  least  that's  what  I'm  afraid 
and  if  I'm  right  we'll  hear  shortly  from 
Blackmouth.  It  just  means  that  now 
they're  out  to  kill  anything  they  can  find, 
man  or  beast,  and  if  Nanook  is  on  your 
trail,  as  I  think  he  is,  he'll  have  to  reckon 
with  them  too.  In  fact,  MacTier,"  here 
Rintoul's  eye  flashed  savagely,  "it's  war 
now,  war  between  us  and  every  living 
thing  in  this  forgotten  land." 

Even  while  he  spoke  there  reappeared 
through  the  blizzard  the  shape  of  Black- 
mouth.  His  side  was  torn  and  bleeding, 
his  jaws  red  and  dripping. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

FIVE  minutes  later  the  dogs,  liberated 
from  the  sledge  by  a  few  swift 
strokes,  had  fled  yelping  northward.  So 
great  was  their  terror  that  not  even  the 
long  lash  of  the  stinging  whip  could  drive 
them  onward  and,  Jock,  grasping  the  fact 
that  fear  had  made  them  worse  than  use- 
less, cut  them  free  one  by  one. 

"Now,"   he   said    grimly,   twisting   the 
long  traces  into  a  knotted  rope,  "I'll  pui 
the  sledge  while  you  and  Bill  attend  to  the 
rest.     No,  no,  I'll  take  it  myself,  for  I'm 
thinking  you'll  have  your  hands  full." 

Thus  progressed  the  expedition,  robbed 
of  transport  even  in  the  hour  of  delivery, 
faced  with  new  and  appalling  danger  even 
when  freedom  seemed  just  over  the  hori- 
zon.    Hour  after  hour  the  great  figure 


bent  to  its  toil,  and  ever  as  it  moved  stead* 
ily  on  there  drifted  before  it  the  gaunt 
shape  of  Blackmouth,  who,  stopping 
periodically  in  his  fleet  and  questing 
course,  thrust  his  long  muzzle  into  the 
wind  and  inquired  sagely  of  the  elements 
whether  his  brethren  were  nigh.  Tire- 
lessly, too,  swung  the  broad  shoes,  till, 
with  painful  slowness  the  misty  land 
took  on  form  and  outline  in  the  gradually 
broadening  light  of  day. 


Once  more  a  hasty  shelter  was  erected, 
and  Salty  Bill,  yielding  to  a  dreadful  de- 
sire to  sleep,  dropped  off  while  the  others, 
seasoned  by  many  such  arduous  nights, 
were  unconscious  of  any  languor.  It  was 
at  a  moment  when  silence  more  profound 
than  usual  seemed  to  have  settled  over 
this  grim  wilderness  that  MacTier  put  a 
question  that  had  been  in  his  mind  for 
months. 

(To  be  continued) 


Uplifting  the  News 

Continued  from  page  35 


months  before  and  had  shifted  his  sparkl- 
ing pen  in  the  direction  of  his  new  con- 
victions. The  latest  news  is  that  the 
Liberal  Monthly  goes  out  of  existence  and 
that  its  place  will  be  taken  by  a  new  week- 
ly, The  Statesman,  edited  by  Lindsay 
Crawford,  late  of  the  Toronto  Globe.  At 
all  events  the  Die  Hards  in  both  the  old 
parties  are  no  longer  in  receipt  of  their 
raw  meat  rations  from  their  favorite 
press  bureaus,  the  policy  of  Union  Govern- 
ment being  to  dulcify  public  opinion  and 
permit  nothing  to  enter  that  maketh  a 
lie. 

Of  course,  something  had  to  take  the 
place  of  the  slaughtered  press  bureaus 
and  the  first  attempt  was  the  happy  little 
conferences  referred  to  at  the  start  of  this 
discourse. 

The  latest  uplift  scheme  is  the  Depart- 
ment  of   Public    Information    whose   as- 


signed duty  is  to  sustain  the  spirits  of  the 
people.  At  first  it  tried  to  sustain  the 
spirits  of  the  people  by  handing  out  pre- 
pared reports  of  the  Government  conver- 
sations with  the  labor  delegates  and  the 
woman's  suffrage  crowd,  but  the  Ottawa 
correspondents  preferred  to  dig  up  their 
own  news  on  these  subjects  so  that  fox 
didn't  run. 

The  Department  of  Public  Information 
is  in  charge  of  Mr.  E.  M.  Nichols,  a  news- 
paper man,  but  it  is  in  Dutch  with  the 
Ottawa  correspondents  who  naturally  sus- 
pect these  attempts  to  "standardize"  the 
news  and  put  them  out  of  their  jobs.  The 
Department  of  Public  Information  issues 
a  weeklv  bulletin  which  helps  to  win  the 
war  with  items  like  this: 

"Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Sebringville,  Ont., 
was  a  visitor  at  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
last  month.    Mr.  Smith  is  optimistic  about 
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The  Dependable  Champion 
For  McLaughlin  Cars 


The  extra  long  shell  places  the  spark  down 
into  the  cylinder  instead  of  in  a  pocket  in  the 
cylinder  head  as  does  the  ordinary  plug. 

All  new  Fords,  Overlands,  Maxwells  and 
Studebakers  are  factory  equipped  with 
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Dependable  Spark  Plugs 

_  No  matter  what  car  you  own  there  i9  a  Cham- 
pion Plug  that  will  make  your  motor  produce 
rfie  greatest  amount  of  energy  for  each  drop  of 
gasoline    used. 

The  patented  asbestos-lined  copper  gaskets 
on  the  shoulders  of  Champion  porcelains  insure 
dependability  and  long  life  at  any  speed. 

Ask  any  dealer  for  Spark  Plugs  with  "  Cham- 
pion "  on  the  porcelains-it  guarantees  "Absolute 
satisfaction  to  the  user  or. free  repair  or  repla- 
cement will  be  made  ". 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co., 

of   Canada,    Limited 

Windsor,  Ontario 


Champion 
"Minute" 
Spark  Plug 
Cleaner 

Cleans  a 
set  of  plugs 
perfectly  in  a 
few  minutes 
without  tak- 
ing them 
apart  or  even 
getting  your 
hands  dirty. 
All  you  have 
to  do  is  half 
fill  the  tube 
withgasoline, 
screw  in  the 
plug  and 
shake  for  a 
minute.  Sells 
everywhere 
for  $1.00 
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"Acme"  Soles 

"Acme"  Soles  have  been  time-tested. 
They  will  last  much  longer  than  leather ; 
keep  your  feet  dry  on  wet  days;  prevent 
slipping  and  give  you  the 
appearance  of  always  being  well 
shod.  Made  in  various  colors 
and  thicknesses,  and  for  Men's, 
Women's  and  Children's  Boots 
and  Shoes. 


"Acme"  Whole  Heels 

Here's  one  tax  you    do    not    need    to 
pay — the  Foot  Tax. 

Wear  "Acme"  Whole  Heels  and  the 
tax  on  your  feet  is  automatically 
cancelled. 

"Acme"  Soles  go  well  with 
either  "Acme"  Whole  Heels  or 
"Peerless"  Half  Heels. 
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Big  Spare-Time  Money  for  YOU 


We  want  good,  steady,  reliable  persona — resident  representatives — 
who  would  like  to  make  $10.00  to  $25.00  extra  cash  cadi  month 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  their  present  duties. 

It  is  easy,  pleasant,  profitable  spare-time  work— it  docs  not  require 

previous  selling  experience — we  tell  you  how. 

Write  for  particulars.     Just  say  on  a  postal  card.   "Send  me  your 

proposition." 

Agency  Division 

THE    MACLEAN   PUBLISHING  COMPANY,   LIMITED 

143-153  Univenity  Avenue  -  .  TORONTO,  CAN. 
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the  war.    He  says  he  will  return  to  Can- 
ada as  soon  as  it  is  over." 

The  Department  also  sends  out  helpful 
tracts  from  time  to  time  showing  how 
Nupoleon  won  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  and 
how  Leonidas  kept  the  pass  at  Thermo- 
pylae. As  a  pass  keeper,  however, 
Leonidas  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
humblest  member  of  Parliament  who  has 
been  known  to  keep  passes  on  all  the 
Canadian  railways  for  five  years  at  a 
stretch.  The  department  has  added  to  its 
other  activities  a  lantern  lecture  bureau 
headed  by  Mr.  Frank  Yeigh  who  has  inter- 
mitted his  annual  Five  Thousand  Facts 
About  Canada  to  collate  Five  Thousand 
Reasons  Why  Union  Government  Is  Going 
to  Win  This  War  Without  Turning  a 
Hair.  Professor  Wrong  has  also  been  en- 
gaged to  give  the  right  slant  to  people's 
thoughts,  likewise  a  numerous  corps  of 
short-story  tellers  whose  duty  is  to  give 
five  minute  talks  in  factories  and  theati-es 
or  any  other  place  they  can  break  into. 
Five  minute  guns  at  sea — some  people  call 
them — meaning  that  they  leave  everybody 
as  much  at  sea  as  they  are  themselves. 
These  vagrant  sunbeams  back  fire  as  often 
as  not.  The  other  night  one  of  them 
seeped  into  a  moving  picture  show  and  up- 
lifted us  for  five  minutes.  He  had  a  great 
effect  on  our  spirits.  He  not  only  killed 
the  Hun,  but  he  killed  the  show  and  after 
he  was  through  the  audience  was  quite 
prepared  to  kill  him. 


The  Spanish- 
American  Prisoner 

Continued  from  page  80 

in  an  inside  pocket,  while  the  residue  re- 
posed in  his  tightly-gripped  wicker  suit- 
care. 

After  stepping  into  the  roar  of  Forty- 
second  Street,  which  impelled  several  im- 
pressionistic thrills,  he  found  himself 
beside  a  uniformed  policeman,  who  dir- 
ected him  to  his  goal.  This  proved  to  be 
a  smali  hotel  near  Times  Square.  Its 
appearance,  the  investigator  observed 
with  favor,  was  eminently  respectable. 

On  inquiring  if  Mr.  Alcashes  was  domi- 
ciled therein,  the  deak-clerk  affirmed  the 

fact.     "Well,   I I'm   Mr.   Duckworth," 

announced  the  new  arrival;  "he's  expect- 
ing me,  aint  he?" 

"I  believe  he  is,"  was  the  reply.  "He 
left  word  would  you  kindly  wait  for  him 
in  the  upstairs  sitting-room;  he  has  a 
room  on  the  second  floor,  but  he  hasn't 
been  very  well  the  last  few  days.  I'll  in- 
form him  you're  waiting." 

"Say,"  ventured  Jed,  feeling  affairs 
were  shaping  his  way,  "is  anybody — is  his 
daughter  with  him?" 

The  clerk  raised  his  eyebrows.  "You 
mean  the  young  lady  who  comes  to  see 
him?  .  .  .  The  front  sitting-room  up- 
stairs is  at  the  front  as  you  turn  from  the 
elevator." 

A  bellboy  made  a  tentative  grab  at  the 
wicker  suitcase,  but  the  cautious  man  of 
affairs  jerked  it  out  of  reach.  At  last, 
seated  in  the  sitting-room  with  the  case 
between  his  legs,  he  found  time  to  mop  his 
heated  brow. 

"Well,  I'm  here,"  he  murmured;  "and 
he's  here;  an'  she's  here  too.  Anvway 
no  crooks  got  this  away  from  me."  He 
blandly  patted  the  wicker  suitcase.  It 
was  trying  to  break  open  again,  he  ' 
noticed.  The  strap  that  covered  one 
broken  catch  was  always  coming  loose.  He 
must  see  about  fixing  it  when  he  got  back. 
The  door  opened  gently  and  a  woman 
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ed   the   room    Duckworth    sat   rigid,    I 

onscious,  tense.  But  it  was  only 
a    white-aproned     maid,    who,    crossing 

>om,  emptied  a  vase  of  wilted  violets. 

le  dusted  the  table-top,  she  glanced 
at  the  as  si  itant  fire  chief  out  of  the  corner 
of  her  eye.  And  to  his  judgment  the  neat 
black  figure  appeared  appealing. 

Burning  a  jaunty  air  therefore,  he 
irked,   "Fine    weather    we're    having, 

bint  it?" 

The  maid  held  the  drooping  flowers  in 

tnd. 
"Yes,   sir."   she   replied.     "Shall    I   put 
the  bag  in  your  room?" 

"No,"  he  replied  sharply,  "I'll  attend  to 
it  myself."  But  he  breathed  in  relief  as 
the  door  closed  on  the  maid's  heels. 
"That's  the  way  with  'em,"  he  told  him- 
"«//><.s'  trying  to  get  something  away 
you — but  they  can't  fool  me!" 
His  eyes  roved  over  the  walls'  array  of 
colorful  chromos.  The  hum  and  whir  of 
the  city's  traffic  filtered  through  the 
closed  windows. 

ONCE  more  the  door  opened  and  again 
Jed  stiffened  rigidly.  Then  he  grew 
red.  half  rose  from  his  chair,  and  hastily 
fingered  his  light  mauve  necktie.  Con- 
fusion seemed  to  dominate  him.  To  his 
own  jumbled  mind,  the  new  comer  was 
the  most  fascinating  young  creature  he 
had  ever  seen. 

"You  are  the  Senor  Duckworth?"  she 
said  in  a  soft  girlish  voice,  with  just  a 
slight  foreign  accent.  "Yes!  You  come 
to  save  my  dear  father.  He  is  expecting 
you." 

The  assistant  fire  chief  made  a  sound  in 
his  throat  which  implied  affirmation. 

"Yes;  he  is  expecting  you,"  continued 
the  soft-voiced  girl.  "Poor  father!  He  is 
much  worried  about  his  fortune  that  he 
cannot  get.  You  see  he  has  told  me  some 
of  his  affairs.  When  he  hears  you  are 
here  how  happy  he  will  be,  how  inspired!" 

She  smiled.  Duckworth  managed  to 
stammer:    "Sure!  yes.  Oh!  sure." 

"He  is  confined  to  his  room  now,"  she 
went  on.  "He  is  not  well.  My  poor 
father!"  Her  voice  became  tremulous. 
"I  will  go  now  and  acquaint  him  that  you 
here,  ready  to  help  him!  ...  Is  it 
that  you  have  the  money  there?" 

She  pointed  at  the  suitcase  at  the 
traveler's  feet.  Jed  gulped  a  throaty 
assent. 

"How  pleased  my  father  will  be,"  pro- 
ceeded the  vision,  "to  learn  the  hoped  for 
assistance  has  arrived!  He  can  at  once 
draw  his  money  from  the  bank.  Senor, 
a  room  is  engaged  for  you  here  but  you 
must  speak  to  my  father  first.  I  shall 
just  take  your  suit  case  there." 

Over  the  fireman's  face  raced  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  twinge  of  suspicion.  "Oh, 
I'd  rather  look  after  it  myself,"  he 
stuttered. 

"Oh,  Senor,  you  do  not  doubt  me?"  the 
girl's  voice  was  tremulously  tearful.  "I 
thought  only  of  my  father !  "  How  it  would 
lighten  his  load  to  see  you  at  once.  Then 
we  could  have  a  pleasant  talk  together." 
She  smiled  again. 

After  this  there  was  no  more  demur 
on  Mr.  Duckworth's  part;  he  would  have 
handed  over  the  bills  in  his  pocket  had 
he  thought  of  them.  He  noticed  her  firm 
little  wrist  and  neat  little  foot  as  she 
picked  up  the  suitcase. 

XXfHEN  the  vision  had  vanished  he 
»'  stared  vaguely  at  the  hive  in  the 
street.  A  thin  drizzle  had  begun  to  fall, 
and  already  the  throngs  lacked  their  usual 
density.  But  they  were  dense  in  compari- 
son to  Valeboro  at  the  same  hour.  About 
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and  make  immediate  shipments  from  our  complete  stock. 

We  have  special  facilities  for  making  prompt  shipments  from  London,  Eng.,  Office 
to  MEN  OVERSEAS,  either  complete  articles  or  renewal  batteries  at  regular  inter- 
vals.     Mail  us  your  orders  or  write  for  catalog. 
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For  the  Family: 

Many  nearby,  quiet  and  healthy 
places  where  it  is  high  and  dry 
and  the  air  cool  and  invigorat- 
ing, are  listed  in  recr  nt  Canadian 
Northern  pamphlets.  Ask  for 
list  of  "Summer  Hotels  and  Board  ne  Houses."  with 
rates;  and  lor  great  fishing  and  canoeing  expeditions 
get  "Where  to  Fish  and  Hunt."  Any  C.n.k.  A«*nt. 
•r  wriwGiin'l  Pass.  D*pt.,  Montreal  or  To.  onto. 
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now  the  boys  at  home  would  be  gathering 
to  watch  the  sorting  of  that  noon's  mail. 
He  could  see  the  twinkling  glasses  of  the 
officious  Mr.  Hank  Smith.  ...  He  could 
see  the  grass-bordered  reaches  of  Maple 
Avenue;  the  wide  friendly  porches;  and 
a  girl — Oh,  pshaw!  He  must  put  it  out 
of  his  mind.  She  was  only  a  country  girl, 
after  all. 

At  length  drawing  out  his  watch  he 
saw  he  had  waited  nearly  ten  minutes. 
After  pacing  the  floor  for  ten  more,  he 
decided  to  look  into  the  hall.  But  the  door 
was  locked.  .  .  .  That  final  click;  he  had 
thought  it  only  the  natural  way  of  city- 
made  catches.    Though  why  had  she ? 

Suddenly  the  realization  of  impending 
disaster  swept  over  him  like  a  wave  of 
liquid  ozone.  Icy  fingers  of  dread  clutched 
at  his  heart.  What  was  on  the  other  side 
?    He  must  find  out . 

With  the  agility  of  his  trade  he  boosted 
himstlf  through  the  open  fanlight,  and 
shot  his  body  into  the  empty  hall.  At  the 
right  he  glimpsed  a  short  passage,  seem- 
ingly running  to  an  open  window;  on  his 
left  the  hall  jogged  towards  the  elevator. 
Its  door  shut  harshly.  He  could  hear  it 
descending.    What  did  it  carry? 

As  he  dropped  to  the  floor  a  short 
stocky  man  turned  the  corner  from  the 
elevator.  The  newcomer,  however,  did  not 
seem  greatly  surprised  at  this  trap-door 
appearance.  Instead,  with  an  air  of 
wearied  patience,  he  drew  an  automatic. 

"Here  you,  Ducky!"  he  remarked, 
pointing  the  short  blue  barrel  in  the 
visitor's  direction.  "This  is  no  place  for 
an  assistant  fire  chief.  Get  back  in  that 
room  while  the  getting's  good.  D'y'hear!" 

"I — I  came  out  to  find "  began  the 

Valeborian.  "Did  you  see  a  young  lady? 
...  Be  careful  with  that  pistol!  I 
can't  go  back.    The  door's  locked." 

"Well,  unlock  it  then,"  was  the  calm 
command.  "The  key's  in  the  door.  Come 
out  in  half  an  hour  and  make  any  kind  of 
a  fuss  you  like." 

But  the  victim  was  now  fully  aroused. 
"I'm  going  to  get  my  suitcase,"  he  de- 
clared. "Who  are  you  anyway?  Out  of 
my  road!" 

"No  use  starting  anything  now," 
cautioned  the  other.  "I  don't  know  you, 
and  you've  got  nothing  on  me;  I  passed 
out  my  papers  a  minute  ago.  I  never  saw 
you  before,  and  I'd  hate  to  commit 
murder.  So.  .  .  .  I'll  tell  you  when  it's 
train-time." 

.Much  as  he  disliked  the  threatening 
automatic,  Mr.  Duckworth  had  no  inten- 
tion of  retreating.  He  must  get  down- 
stairs. His  senses  recognized  the  opening 
to  his  right.  Here  might  be  a  way  down! 
Accordingly  he  wheeled  along  the  short 
passageway,  only  to  bring  up  at- a  partly- 
opened  window. 

The  hall  was  a  cul  de  sac.  There  was 
no  staircase — nothing.  The  window 
overlooked  a  side-street,  by  the  curb  of 
which  a  taxi-cab  waited.  Down  there  was 
the  place  for  him.  But  how  to  get  there? 
Just  above  his  head  a  coil  of  firehose 
caujrht  his  shifting  eye. 

Here  was  a  chance,  an  opportunity  that 
he  understood.  With  one  hand  he  jerked 
the  window  fully  open;  with  the  other 
unrolled  the  coiled  hose,  and  paid  its 
snake-like  length  over  the  sill.  Its  nozzle 
struck  the  pavement  with  a  timid  clack. 
Then,  having  seen  that  the  rubber  life-line 
was  firmly  attached  to  the  wall,  he  backed 
gingerly  out.  As  the  man  with  the  auto- 
matic made  a  wild  reach  for  his  scalp- 
locks,  Jed  slid  swiftly  yet  cautiously  to 
the  ground. 

The  taxi  driver,  seemingly  slightly  sur- 
prised at  the  fireman's  sudden  advent, 
glanced  anxiously  to  the  hotel   side  en- 


trance. Duckworth  followed  his  eyes. 
Then  he  gasped.  Through  the  opened  door 
the  Senora  Alcashes  stepped  with 
debonair  ease.  In  her  neat  gloved  hand 
she  carried  his  own  wicker  suitcase.  .  .  . 
For  ten  seconds  Jed  stared,  then  advanc- 
ing heavily,  laid  rude  possessive  hands  on 
the  treasure  trove. 

"This  here,"  he  stammered.  "This  aint 
your  bag." 

The  girl  turned  on  him  fiercely.  "I  don't 
know  what  you  mean,"  she  declared. 
"You're  drunk,  Mr.  Man."  She  jerked  the 
handle  angrily.    "Le'go  my  bag!" 

"It's  mine,"  gulped  the  rightful  owner. 
"You've  made  a  mistake.    I'll  take  it." 

"You're  crazy,"  was  her  shrill  retort. 
"And  a  sight  too  fresh !  Trying  to  mash 
me,  were  you?    Just  wait  till  I  call  a  cop." 

With  a  significant  gleam  her  eyes  swept 
up  the  street.  But  at  sight  of  an  ap- 
proaching figure,  a  heavy  man  in  rough 
tweed,  the  girl's  jaw  literally  dropped; 
she  grew  white.  Her  grip  on  the  handle 
relaxed.  She  hesitated  a  moment;  then 
stepped  quickly  into  the  taxi,  which  almost 
immediately  disappeared. 

"Who's  your  lady  friend?"  inquired 
the  new  comer  in  a  mild  voice.  "Did  the 
young  lady  leave  this  tasty  handbag  with 
you,"  he  went  on;  "or  did  you  take  it  by 
force?" 

But  Jed  could  only  continue  to  stare. 
He  glanced  down  at  what  he  held.  It  was 
bulging  open  again. 

"As  it's  raining," — the  amused  stranger 
seemed  to  gasp  the  situation — "how  about 
coming  inside  the  hotel  for  repairs?" 

A  FEW  minutes  later  the  man  from 
•**  Valeboro  found  himself  seated  in  a 
amall  room,  behind  the  hotel  office.  He 
dimly  heard  the  stranger  say  something 
to  the  desk-clerk;  he  heard  that  worthy 
custodian  reply  in  an  unusually  meek 
tor.e.    Then 

"You  probably  wonder  who  I  am?"  said 
the  stranger,  after  carefully  closing  the 
door.  "Well,  I'll  tell  you:  I'm  a  detec- 
tive from  police  headquarters.  See?  .  .  . 
About  twenty  minutes  ago  we  had  a  phone 
from  here  that  a  smooth  dame — name  o' 
Glad-Eyed  Connie — was  plucking  a  grain- 
ger  sport;  a  fresh  gink  he  was,  according 
to  our  stool-pigeon." 

"Stool-pigeon?"  queried  the  bewildered 
Jed. 

"Sure,"  the  detective  replied:  "a 
Headquarter's  guy;  only  this  one  hap- 
pens to  be  a  dame.  She's  billed  here  as  a 
housemaid;  keeping  an  eye  on  Connie  and 
her  like.  Get  me?  Likely  she  saw  you 
come;  probably  felt  sorry  for  you.  Any- 
way .  .  .  they  sent  me;  I  know  Connie. 
And  when  she  saw  me  coming  round  the 
corner,  she  made  a  quick  getaway,  and 
left  her  little  bag  of  loot." 

"But  it's  mine,"  the  assistant  fire  chief 
articulated.    "I  can  prove ." 

"You'll  have  to  prove  it  at  Head- 
quarters. That's  where  I'm  going  to  take 
this  'keister.'  "  The  alert-faced  man  calm- 
ly hoisted  the  wicker  suitcase  to  a  con- 
venient chair.  "It's  too  full,"  he  asserted. 
"And,  see,  the  lock's  been  forced.  Have 
to  fix  it" 

He  undid  the  strap,  intending  no  doubt 
to  readjust  it,  but  suddenly  the  side  slip- 
ped open,  like  an  unexpected  toy,  and  a 
number  of  papers  slid  to  the  floor.  Jed 
saw  with  vague  relief  that  the  original 
contents  were  still  intact.  One  end  of  a 
purple  shirt  was  crumpled  back,  revealing 
compact  wads  of  ten  dollar  bills.  His 
nine  hundred ! 

The  detective,  swearing  gently,  picked 
up    the   scattered   papers.      There   were 
several  thick  letters,  two  or  three  mining 
pamphlets  and  many  postal  notes. 
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Season  Opens- 

YOU'LL  be  there,  of 
course — bright  and 
early  on  the  opening  day. 

You'll  be  there,  fresh 
and  smiling,  keenly  fit 
for  a  day  of  sport — if 
your  boat  is  equipped 
with  an 
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fortably in  your  boat  and 
enjoy  the  tang  of  the  brac- 
ing, morning  air.  No  blis- 
tered hands  or  tired  muscles 
— and  when  the  shooting  is 
over  you  can  make  the  trip 
home  quickly. 

1918  Evinrude  has  Evinrude  mag- 
neto— Built-in  Flywheel  Type — 
Automatic  Reverse  and  new  refine- 
ments. Special  method  of  balanc- 
ing gives  wonderfully  smooth,  vi- 
brationless  running. 
Write  for  catalog  now. 
EVINRUDE   MOTOR   CO. 
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Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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,■  GRASSHOPPER    OINTMENT 
DRAWS  OUT  THE  VIRUS 

HOW  ORASHHOI'I'IOIt  OINTMEXT  CI'KKS 
BCZBMA.  IW>ir,s,  CAWBUNCLB8,  ITI/JEIIS 
BRUPnONS,  BUNIONS  AND  LXG  DIS- 
EASE. For  fifty  years  Grasshopper  Ointment 
has  been  absolutely  unexcelled  as  a  safe  and 
certain  cure  for  Ulcers,  Boils.  Bunions,  Eczema. 
Carbuncles  and  Bad  Leg.  It  cures  by  removing 
the  cause,  which  is  to  be  found  in  poisoned  and 
diseased  blood.  The  Ointment  draws  the  rims 
cast  of  the  blood  and  tissue,  and  assures  an 
early  and  complete  recovery.  Grasshopper  • 
ment  may  also  be  used  for  Cuts,  Bums.  Sc 
Scratches,  Stings  and  Bruises,  as  its  healing, 
antiseptic  properties  hare  been  found  to  be  un- 
surpassed by  those  of  any  other  preparation. 
The  Ointment  is  absolutely  harmless.  Please 
do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  any  of  the 
imitation  and  substitute  preparations.  Of  all 
Stores  and  Chemists,  and  slocked  by  sll  Whole 
sale    Houses   throughout   Canada. 


"I'll  put  these  in  a  bundle  by  them- 
selves," the  collector  murmured.  "They've 
been  shoved  in  at  the  last  minute, 
Connie  made  her  getaway  in  a  hurry  all 
right.  .  .  .  They'll  have  a  merry  time  at 
Headquarters,  sorting  out  these  notes.  .  . 
Here's  a  money  order,"  he  remarked;  "all 
the  way  from  Canada!  For  fifty  dollars 
too,  and  it's  from — here's  a  hot  monaker 
— it's  from  Full-er-ton  Moon!" 

Mr.  Duckworth  gave  an  excellent  imita- 
tion of  a  drowning  man. 

"Full!"  he  gasped.  "Great— That  fel- 
low upstairs  must  have  fooled  him  too." 

"Who  d'y'mean,  upstairs?"  was  the 
sharp  question. 

"Why,  the  ex-President — least  he  let  on 
he  was.    But  he's  a  bunco-man " 

"Was  he  a  squatty  guy,  clean-shaven 
face,  nose  a  little  on  one  side?" 

"Yes;  he  looked  like  that." 

"Heine  the  Grabber,"  said  the  detective. 
"He  works  with  Connie;  though  I  didn't 
know  he  hung  around  here.  .  .  I'll  just 
step  up  then,  and  nab  him  before  he  makes 
a  getaway.     You  stay  here!" 

Without  heeding  the  other's  warning, 
in  reference  to  the  automatic,  he  left  the 
room.  Jed  could  hear  him  say  a  few 
words  to  the  desk-clerk;  then  the  elevator 
door  clicked  to. 

HP  HE  eyes  of  the  man  from  Valeboro 
-*-  swept  over  the  papers  on  the  table- 
They  rested  on  the  open-jawed  suitcase. 
Abruptly  he  sprang  to  his  feet.  His  re- 
solve was  t;;ken.  With  accustomed  fin- 
gers he  refastened  the  strap  around  the 
wicker  case;  then  again  glanced  at  the 
documentary  evidence.  .  .  The  yellowish 
money  order  lay  on  top.  A  moment  of 
throbbing  suspense,  then,  grabbing  it  up, 
he  thrust  it  deep  in  his  coat  pocket. 

"By  golly,"  he  thought,  "wont  Full 
look  small  when  I  hand  him  this?  He 
won't  lose  a  red  cent,  and  he  won't  dare 
say  a  word  to  me  'bout  anything!" 

Then,  firmly  gripping  the  now-secure 
case,  he  circumspectly  peered  into  the  hall. 
The  coast  was  clear.  He  reached  the 
pavement  in  safety. 

At  the  corner  stood  a  majestic  police- 
man. Mr.  Duckworth  expected  every 
minute  to  feel  the  crushing  weight  of  the 
arm  of  the  law,  but  the  officer  appeared 

fully  absorbed  in  picking  his  teeth 

Jed  left  the  wicked  city  totally  unobserv- 
ed, unchallenged. 

rpHE  fireman's  return  was  in  the  nature 
^  of  a  triumph  after  all.  Full  Moon 
had  been  indiscreet  enough  to  tell  a  few 
friends  of  his  latest  investment  in  a  sure- 
thing  gold  mine  and  so  it  got  about  that 
Duckworth,  going  down  to  investigate  on 
his  own  account,  had  not  only  stripped 
the  tawdry  scheme  bare  of  all  pretence 
but  had  actually  rescued  his  friend's 
money  order  as  well.  Duckworth  became 
the  hero  of  a  nine  day's  wonder. 

And  then  the  fireman  made  a  discovery 
that  ultimately  served  to  protect  him  for 
all  time  from  the  wiles  of  Glad-Eyed 
Connies  and  plausible  mining  sharks.  He 
found  that  Mary  Dawson  had  been  right 
after  all  about  the  possibilities  of  romance 
in  Valeboro.  They  sought,  and  found 
romance  together.  And  now  Mary  acts 
as  guardian  of  the  family  purse. 

Voluntary  Ration  Plan 

As  recently  announced,  each  of  the  provincial 
committee  of  the  Canada  Food  Board  has  been 
asked  to  prepare  a  voluntary  rationing  plan  for 
private  homes.  These  will  be  completed  very 
soon  and  it  is  planned  to  jrive  them  the  widest 
possible  publicity.  In  the  meantime,  the  need  for 
conservation  is  great  and  the  utmost  economy 
should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  wheat  products, 
meats    and    fats. 
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Don't  Let  Rough  Roads 
Keep  You  from  Riding 

IT  ISN'T  NECESSARY. 
Hassler  Shock  Absorbers 
on  your  Ford  will  make 
"rough  spots"  feel  almost  as 
smooth  as  an  even  stretch  of 
road.  Their  gentle, springyac- 
tion  absorbs  every  jolt  and  jar. 


PATENTED 


Shock  Absorber 

For  Ford  Cars 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  make 
your  Ford  ride  as  easily  as  a 
$2,000  car.  They  increase  tire 
mileage  20  to  100%,  save  gaso- 
line, cut  your  up-keep  bills 
one-third,  and  increase  the  re- 
sale value  of  your  car.  300,000 
Ford  Owners  recognize  their 
economic  necessity. 

You  can't  realize  how  much  dif- 
ference they  make  until  you  try 
them.  That  is  why  we  want  to 
give  you  the  opportunity  to  see 
for  yourself. 
to-Day  Froo  Trial  Off  op 
Phone,  write  or  call  for  FREE 
TRIAL  BLANK  and  we  will  have 
a  set  of  Hasslers  put  on  your 
Ford  without  a  cent  of  expense 
to  you.  Try  them  lOdays.  Then, 
if  you  are  willing  to  do  without 
them,  they  will  be  taken  off  with- 
ou  t  charge.  Don' t  ride 
without  Hasslers 
simply  because 
someone  discour- 
ages you  from  try- 
ing them.  Accept 
this  offer  and  see  for 
yourseli.Over300,000 
sets  in  use.  Do  it  now. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Limited 

Lock  Drawer  H.C.9    HAMILTON,  ONT..  CAN. 
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The  Strange  Adventure  of  the  Man  From 

Medicine- Hat 


Continued  from  page  32 


"Pel  hips  I  could  help  you,"  I  suggested. 
"Or  perhaps  I  could  advise  you." 

'What  good's  advice  when  you're  up 
against  what  I'm  up  against?"  was  his 
embittered   retort. 

IJE  was  apparently  finding  relief  in  the 
i*  Pommery.  I  found  a  compensating 
relief  in  merely  beholding  that  look  of 
haunted  and  abject  misery  going  out  of 
his  young  eyes. 

Then  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is,"  I 
said. 

lit-  still  shook  his  head.  Then  he  sud- 
denly looked  up. 

'How  long  have  you  known  Harriet 
Walter?"  he  asked. 


"From  the  time,"  I  told  him,  after  a 
moment's  thought,  "when  she  first  ap- 
peared for  the  Fresh  Air  Fund  at  the 
Plaza.  That  was  about  two  years  ago — 
when  she  first  went  with  Frohman." 

"I've  known  her  for  twenty  years!"  was 
the  youth's  unexpected  exclamation. 
"We  grew  up  together,  out  West." 

"Where  out  West?"  I  asked. 

"In  Medicine  Hat — that's  a  Canadian 
prairie  town." 

"But  she's  younger  than  you?" 

"Only  two  years.  She's  twenty-two; 
I'm  twenty-four.  She  changed  her  name 
from  Wilson  to  Walter  when  she  went  on 
the  stage." 

"Then  you  are  close  friends?"  I  asked, 


for  I  could  see  the  wine  had  loosened  his 
reticent  young  tongue. 

"Friends'"  he  scoffed.  "I'm  the  man 
she  promised  to  marry!" 

Here,  I  told  myself,  was  a  pretty  kettle 
of  fish.  I  knew  the  man  before  me  was 
not  Adams.  Yet  it  was  several  weeks  now 
since  Harriet  Walter's  engagement  to 
young  Adams  had  been  officially  an- 
nounced. And  there  was  nothing  unstable 
or  predaceous  about  the  Harriet  Walter 
I  had  known. 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  just  when 
she  promised  to  marry  you?"  I  asked. 
"Remember,  this  is  not  prying.  I'm  only 
trying  to  get  behind  that  cobweb." 

"She  promised  me  over  two  years  ago," 
he  answered  me,  quite  openly. 

"Definitely?"  I  insisted. 

"As  definite  as  pen  and  ink  could  make 
it  Even  before  she  gave  in,  before  she 
gave  the  promise,  we'd  had  a  sort  of 
understanding.  That  was  before  I  made 
my    British    Columbia    strike   out   West 
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THE  finest  rubber  and  cotton  are 
built  by  hand  into  PartridgeTires 

— inspected  and  tested  at  every  stage, 
and  brought  to  a  standard  of  perfection 
that  practically  renders  adjustments  un- 
necessary. 
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Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
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She'd  come  East  to  study  for  the  stage. 
She  always  felt  she  would  make  a  great 
actress.  We  all  tried  to  keep  her  from  it, 
but  she  said  it  was  her  career.  She'd 
been  having  a  hard  time  of  it  then,  those 
first  six  months.  So  I  came  through  to 
New  York  and  wanted  to  take  her  back, 
to  get  her  out  of  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
But  she  put  me  off.  She  wouldn't  give 
in  to  being  defeated  in  her  work.  She 
gave  me  her  promise,  but  asked  for  a 
year's  time.  When  that  was  up,  she'd 
made  her  hit.  Then,  of  course,  she  asked 
for  one  year  more.  And  in  the  meantime 
I  made  my  own  hit — in  timber  limits." 

"But  hasn't  she  justified  the  time  you've 
given  her?"  I  inquired,  remembering  the 
sudden  fame  that  had  come  to  her,  the 
name  in  electrics  over  the  Broadway 
theatre,  the  lithographs  in  the  shop  win- 
dows, the  interviews  in  the  Sunday 
papers. 

"Justified?"  cried  the  young  man  across 
the  table  from  me.  "After"  I'd  waited 
two  years,  after  she'd  given  me  her  prom- 
ise, she's  turned  round  and  promised  to 
marry  this  man  Adams!" 

"And  has  she  never  explained?" 

"Explained?  She  won't  even  see  me. 
She  had  me  put  out  of  her  hotel.  She 
went  off  to  Narragansett.  She  pretends 
she  doesn't  even  know  me." 

THIS  sounded  very  unlike  the  Harriet 
Walter  I  had  known.  There  had 
seemed  little  that  was  deliberately  venal 
or  treacherous  in  that  artless-eyed  young 
lady's  nature. 

"And  what  did  you  do?"  I  asked. 

"What  could  I  do?  I  waited  and  tried 
again.  I  felt  that  if  I  could  only  see  her 
face  to  face  she'd  be  able  to  explain,  to 
make  the  whole  thing  seem  less  like  in- 
sanity." 

"And  she  wouldn't  even  see  you,  meet 
you?" 

"Not  once.  Something's  set  her 
against  me;  something's  changed  her. 
She  never  used  to  be  that  sort — never!" 

"And  you  insist  all  this  is  without 
rhyme  or  reason?" 

"Without  one  jot  of  reason.  That's 
what  made  it  so  hopeless.  And  last  night 
when  I  heard  of  this  accident  I  put  my 
pride  in  my  pocket,  and  tried  still  again. 
It  was  the  same  thing  over  again.  They 
seemed  to  take  me  for  a  crank,  a  paranoic 
of  some  kind,  up  there  at  the  hospital. 
And  then  I  gave  up.  I  felt  I'd  about 
reached  the  end  of  my  rope.  I  thought  it 
all  over,  quite  calmly,  and  decided  to  end 
everything.  I  walked  the  streets  half  the 
night,  then  I  sat  down  and  decided  to  blow 
my  brains  out.  But  I  couldn't  do  it.  I 
was  too  much  of  a  coward.  I  hadn't  the 
courage." 

"That  would  have  been  very  foolish." 
was  my  inadequate  reply,  for  at  a  bound 
my  thoughts  went  back  to  the  night  before 
and  the  scene  in  the  square. 

"Well,  what  would  you  have  done?"  was 
the  prompt  and  bitter  challenge  of  the 
unhappy  youth  facing  me. 

I  thought  for  a  moment  before 
answering  him. 

"Why,"  I  temporized,  "I'd  have  tried  to 
get  down  to  the  root  of  the  mystery.  I'd 
have  made  some  effort  to  find  out  the 
reason  for  it;  for  everything  seems  to 
have  a  reason,  you  know." 

Again  I  heard  him  emit  his  listless  little 
scoff  of  misery. 

"There's  no  reason,"  he  declared. 

"There  must  be,"  I  maintained. 

"Then  show  me  where  or  what  it  is,"  he 
challenged. 

"I  will,"  I  said,  with  sudden  conviction. 
'"There's  a  reason  for  all  this,  and  I'm 
going  to  find  it  out!" 


LTE  studied  my  face  with  his  tired  and 
-*■  ■*■  unhappy  young  eyes  as  I  sat  there 
trying  to  fit  the  edges  of  the  two  broken 
stories  together.  It  was  not  easy;  it  was 
like  trying  to  piece  together  a  vase  of 
cloisonne  work. 

"And  how  will  you  find  it  out?"  he  was 
listlessly  inquiring. 

Instead  of  answering  him,  I  looked  up, 
fixed  my  eyes  on  him  and  asked  another 
question. 

"Tell  me  this:  if  there  is  a  reason,  do 
you  still  care  for  her?" 

He  resented  the  question,  as  I  was 
afraid  he  would. 

"What  concern  is  that  of  yours?" 

"If  all  this  thing's  a  mistake,  it's  going 
to  be  sortie  concern  of  yours,"  I  told  him. 

He  sat  there  in  dead  silence  for  a 
minute  or  two. 

"I've  always  cared  for  her,"  he  said, 
and  I  knew  what  his  answer  was  going 
to  be  before  he  spoke.  "But  it's  no  use. 
It's  all  over.  It's  over  and  done  with. 
There's  not  even  a  mistake  about  it." 

"There  must  be.  And  I'm  going  to  find 
out  where  and  what  it  is." 

"And  how  are  you  going  to  find  that 
out?"  he  reiterated. 

"Come  along  with  me"  I  cried  a  little 
presumptuously,  a  little  excitedly,  "and 
by  ten  o'clock  to-night  I'll  have  your 
reasons  for  you!" 

My  flash-in-the-pan  enthusiasm  was 
shorter  lived  than  I  had  expected.  The 
tingling  and  wine-like  warmth  soon  dis- 
appeared. A  reaction  set  in,  once  we  were 
out  in  the  cool  night  air.  And  in  that 
reaction  I  began  to  see  difficulties,  to  mar- 
shall  doubts  and  misgivings. 

The  suspicion  crept  over  me  that,  after 
all,  I  might  have  been  talking  to  a  man 
with  a  slightly  unbalanced  mind.  Delu- 
sions, such  as  his,  I  knew,  were  not  un- 
common. There  were  plenty  of  amiable 
cranks  who  carried  about  some  fixed  con-, 
viction  of  their  one-time  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  great,  the  settled  belief  that 
they  are  the  oppressed  and  unrecognized 
friends  of  earth's  elect. 

Yet  this  did  not  altogether  fill  the  bill; 
it  could  not  explain  away  everything. 
There  was  still  the  mystery  of  the  girl  in 
the  Twenty-fourth  Street  apartment- 
house.  There  was  still  the  enigma  of  two 
persons  claiming  to  be  Harriet  Walter. 

ON  my  way  down  to  that  rooming- 
house  an  idea  occurred  to  me.  It 
prompted  me  to  step  in  at  my  club  for  a 
minute  or  two,  leaving  Mallory  in  the  car. 
Then  I  dodged  back  to  the  reading  room, 
took  down  from  its  shelf  a  "Who's  Who 
on  the  Stage,"  and  turned  up  the  name 
of  Harriet  Walter. 

There,  to  my  discomfiture,  I  read  that 
Harriet  Walter's  family  name  was  re- 
corded as  "Kellock,"  and  instead  of  being 
a  Canadian,  and  born  and  brought  up  in 
the  Western  town  of  Medicine  Hat,  as 
young  Mallory  had  claimed,  her  birth- 
place was  recorded  as  Lansing,  Michigan. 
She  had  been  educated  at  the  Gilder 
Seminary  in  Boston,  and  had  later  studied 
one  year  at  the  Wheatley  Dramatic 
School  in  New  York.  From  there  she  had 
gone  on  the  stage,  taking  small  parts,  but 
soon  convincing  her  management  that  she 
was  capable  of  better  things.  In  little 
over  a  year  she  had  been  made  a  star  in 
the  "Broken  Ties''  production. 

The  St.  Luke's  officials,  after  all,  had 
not  been  so  far  wrong.  The  young  man  in 
the  velours  hat  was  clearly  off  his  trolley. 

It  was,  however,  too  late  to  turn  back. 
And  there  was  still  the  other  end  of  the 
mystery  to  unravel.  So  I  ushered  young 
Mallory  up  the  musty  stairs  to  my  third- 
floor  room,  and  seated  him  with  a  cigar 
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and  a  magazine  between  those  four  bald 
and  depressing  walls  with  their  sulphur- 
colored  paper.  Then  I  stepped  outside, 
and  carefully  closed  the  door  after  me. 
Then  I  crossed  the  hall  to  the  girl's  room 
and  knocked. 

There  was  no  answer,  so  I  opened  the 
door  and  looked  in.  The  room  was  empty. 
A  sense  of  frustration,  of  defeat,  of  help- 
lessness swept  through  me.  This  was 
followed  by  a  feeling  of  alarm,  an  impres- 
sion that  I  might,  after  all,  be  too  late. 

I  crossed  the  room  with  a  sudden 
premonition  of  evil.  Then  I  turned  on  the 
light,  and  pulled  open  the  top  drawer  of 
the  chintz-covered  bureau.  There  lay  my 
banknote.  And  beside  it,  I  noticed,  with 
a  sense  of  relief,  still  lay  the  revolver. 

I  TOOK  the  weapon  up  and  looked  it  over, 
hesitating  whether  or  not  to  unload  it. 
I  still  held  it  in  my  hand,  staring  down 
at  it,  when  I  heard  the  creak  of  the  door 
behind  me.  It  was  followed  by  a  sudden 
and  quite  audible  gasp  of  fright. 

It  was  the  owner  of  the  room  herself,  I 
saw,  the  moment  I  swung  around.  It  was 
not  so  much  terror  in  her  eyes,  by  this 
time,  as  sheer  surprise. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  she  asked, 
with  a  quaver  of  bewilderment. 

"I'll  answer  that  when  you  answer  a 
question  of  mine,"  I  temporized,  as  I  held 
the  revolver  up  before  her.  "Where  did 
you  get  this?" 

She  did  not  speak  for  a  second  or  two. 

"Why  are  you  spying  on  me  like  this?" 
she  suddenly  demanded.  She  sank  into  a 
chair,  pulling  nervously  at  her  pair  of 
worn  glo\ 

"You  insist  on  knowing?"  I  asked. 

"I've  a  right  to  know." 

"Because  you  are  not  Harriet  Walter," 
was  the  answer  I  sent  bullet-like  at  her. 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  mine.  There  was 
neither  anger  nor  resentment  on  her  face. 
All  I  could  see  was  utter  weariness,  utter 
tragedy. 

"I  know,"  she  said.  She  spoke  very 
quietly.  Something  in  her  voice  sent  a 
stab  of  pity  through  me. 

"I'm  only  trying  to  help  you,"  I  told 
her.  "I  only  want  to  clear  up  this  mad- 
dening muddle." 

"You  can't,"  she  said  very  simply.  "It's 
too  late." 

"It's  not  too  late!"  I  blindly  persisted. 

"What  do  you  know  about  it?"  was  her 
listless  and  weary  retort. 

"I  know  more  about  it  than  you  im- 
agine," was  my  answer.  "I  know  where 
this  revolver  came  from,  just  when  and 
where  you  picked  it  up,  and  just  how  near 
you  came  to  using  it." 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
Then  she  dropped  them  to  her  side,  with  a 
gesture  of  helplessness. 

"Oh,  they'll  all  know  now!"  she  moaned. 
"I  knew  it  would  come,  some  day.  And  I 
haven't  the  strength  to  face  it — I  haven't 
the  strength!" 

I  felt,  in  some  way,  that  the  moment 
was  a  climactic  one. 

"But  how  did  it  begin?"  I  asked  more 
.gently,  as  I  gazed  down  at  the  fragile  and 
girlish  body  huddled  together  in  the  chair. 

"It  began  two  years  ago,"  she  went  on 
in  her  tired  and  throaty  monotone.  "It 
began  when  I  saw  I  was  a  failure,  when  I 
realized  that  all  was  useless,  that  I'd  made 
a  mistake." 

"What  mistake?''  I  demanded,  still  in 
the  dark. 

"The  mistake  I  wasn't  brave  enough  to 
face.  I  thought  it  was  the  life  I  was  made 
rfor,  that  they'd  never  understood  at  home. 
.Even  he  couldn't  understand,  I  thought. 
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Then  they  let  me  come.  I  worked,  oh,  so 
hard!  And  when  I  left  the  school  all  I 
could  get  was  a  place  in  the  chorus.  I  was 
ashamed  to  tell  them.  I  pretended  I  had 
a  part,  a  real  part.  He  kept  arguing  that 
I  ought  to  give  it  up.  He  kept  asking  me 
to  come  back.  I  wasn't  brave  enough  to 
acknowledge  defeat.  I  still  thought  my 
chance  would  come;  I  kept  asking  for 
more  time." 

"And  then?"  I  prompted. 

"Then  I  couldn't  even  stay  at  the  work 
I  had.  It  become  impossible;  I  can't  tell 
you  why.  Then  I  did  anything,  from 
extra  work  with  moving  pictures  to  rea- 
der in  the  city  library  classes.  But  I 
still  kept  going  to  the  agencies,  to  the 
Broadway  offices,  trying  to  get  a  part. 
And  things  dragged  on  and  on.  And  then 
I  did  this,  this  awful  thing." 

"What  awful  thing?"  I  asked,  trying 
to  bridge  the  ever-recurring  breaks  in  her 
thought.    But  she  ignored  interruption. 

"We'd  studied  together  in  the  same 
classes  at  the  Wheatley  School.  And 
people  had  said  we  looked  alike.  But  she 
was  born  for  that  sort  of  life,  for  success. 
As  I  went  down,  step  by  step,  she  went  up. 
He  wrote  me  that  I  must  be  getting 
famous,  for  he'd  seen  my  picture  on  a  mag- 
azine cover.  It  was  hers.  I  pretended  it  was 
mine.  I  pretended  I  was  doing  the  things 
she  was  doing.  I  let  them  believe  I'd 
taken  a  new  name,  a  stage  name.  I  sent 
them  papers  that  told  of  her  success.  I 
became  a  cheat,  an  imposter,  a  living  lie 
— I  became  Harriet  Walter!" 

A  1'  last  the  light  had  come.  I  saw  every- 
1  *  thing  in  a  flash.  I  suddenly  realized 
the  perplexities  and  profundities,  of 
human  life.  I  felt  shaken  by  a  sudden 
pity  for  these  two  bound  and  unhappy 
spirits,  at  that  moment  so  close  together, 
yet  groping  so  foolishly  and  perversely 
along  their  mole-like  trails. 

I  was  still  thinking  of  the  irony  of  it 
all,  of  the  two  broken  and  lonely  young 
lives  even  at  that  moment  under  the  same 
roof,  crushed  under  the  weight  of  their 
unseeing  and  UTicOTrtr/ehending  misery, 
when  the  girl  in  the  chair  began  to  speak 
again. 

"It  was  terrible,"  she  went  on,  in  her 
passionate  resolve  to  purge  her  soul  of  the 
whole  corroding  blight.  "J  didn't  drea  n 
what  it  would  lead  to,  what  it  would  cost. 
I  dreaded  every  advance  she  made.  It 
wasn't  jea'ousy,  it  was  more  than  that;  it 


was  fear,  terror.  She  seemed  to  be  feed- 
ing on  me,  day  by  day,  month  by  month. 
I  knew  all  the  time  that  the  higher  she 
got  the  lower  I  had  to  sink.  And  now,  in 
a  different  way,  she's  taken  everything 
from  me.  Taken  everything,  without 
knowing  it!" 

"No,  you're  wrong  there,"  I  said.  "She 
hasn't  taken  everything." 

"What  is  there  left?"  was  her  forlorn 
query. 

"Life — all  your  real  life.  This  has  been 
a  sort  of  nightmare,  but  now  it's  over. 
Now  you  can.  go  back  and  begin  over 
again. 

"It's  too  late!"  She  clasped  her  thin 
hands  hopelessly  together.  "And  there's 
no  one  to  go  to." 

"There's  Mallory,"  I  said,  waiting  for 
some  start  as  the  name  fell  on  her  ears. 
But  I  saw  none. 

"No,"  she  cried,  "He'd  hate  and  despise 
me." 

"But  you  still  care  for  him?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"I  need  him,"  she  sobbingly  acknowl- 
edged. "Yes— yes,  I  always  cared  for 
him.  But  he'd  never  understand.  He'd 
never  forgive  me.  He's  grown  away  from 
me." 

"He's  waiting  for  you,"  I  said. 

I  stood  looking  at  the  bowed  figure  for 
a  moment.    Then  I  slipped  out  of  the  room. 

I  STEPPED  in  through  my  own  door 
1  and  closed  it  after  me.  Young  Mallory, 
with  his  watch  in  his  hand,  swung  about 
from  the  window  and  faced  me. 

"Well,  it's  ten  o'clock — and  nothing's 
settled!" 

"It  is  settled,"  was  my  answer. 

I  led  him  across  the  quiet  hall  to  the 
half-lit  back  room. 

I  saw  his  startled  and  groping  motion. 
Then  I  heard  his  cry  of  "Harrie!"  and 
her  answering  cry  of  "Jamie!"  as  the 
white  face,  with  its  hunger  and  its  hap- 
piness, looked  up  into  his. 

Then  I  quietly  stepped  outside  and 
closed  the  door,  leaving  them  alone.  From 
that  moment  I  was  an  outsider,  an  in- 
truder. My  part  was  over  and  done.  But 
the  sight  of  those  two  young  people,  in 
each  other's  arms,  made  my  thoughts  turn 
back  to  Mary  Lockwood  and  the  happi- 
ness which  had  been  lost  out  of  my  own 
life.  And  I  didn't  sleep  so  well  that  nicht 
as  I  had  hoped  to. 


Transporting  Gun  Boats  Into  Darkest  Africa 


Stirring  Account  of  a  Journey  3,500 
Miles  Inland 


/"\F  the  minor  operations  in  connection  with 
'—'the  great  war  few  show  more  energy  and 
resource  than  was  displayed  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  two  gun  boats  with  ammunition  and 
equipment  into  the  heart  of  Africa  over  3,500 
miles,  much  of  it  mountainous  country  with- 
out roads  and  150  miles  of  it  bush.  Com- 
mander G.  B.  Spicer  Simson,  R.  N.,  D.  S.  0., 
who  headed  the  expedition  recently  gave  an 
account  of  his  trip  to  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute.  The  recital  was  brimful 
of  interest  as  the  following  extracts  from  his 
paper  show: 

Why  did  we  go  to  Tanganyika?  Because 
the  Germans  with  four  ships  on  the  lake — the 
Belgians  having  only  one  were  commanding 
the  lake,  and  by  means  of  these  steamers  were 
able  to  supply  their  troops  on  the  frontiers 
with   provisions   and   munitions.      It  was   im- 


portant that  this  should  be  stopped.  The  route 
taken  by  the  expedition  involved  a  sea  journey 
of  about  8,000  miles  from  England,  whicli  we 
left  on  June  12,  1916,  then  a  land  journey  of 
nearly  3,500  miles. 

Special  carriages  were  built  for  carrying 
the  boats  overland,  each  with  four  wheels,  one 
large  one  on  each  side  and  a  small  one  under 
the  carriage  fore  and  aft. 

Three  and  a  quarter  miles  a  day  was  the 
average  for  the  boats.  Occasionally  we  did 
rather  more,  and  on  one  occasion  we  covered 
14%  mi.es.  but  there  were  many  days  when 
we  were  lucky  if  we  did  a  mile  and  a  half. 
One  day  we  did  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 
There  were  no  roads  such  as  we  call  roads  in 
this  country,  and  except  for  about  twenty-five 
miles  the  whole  route  ran  through  the  thick 
African  forest. 

Our  first  attempt  at  bridge  building  was  ■ 
failure,  for  when  one  of  the  traction  engines, 
which  weighed  35  tons  with  its  load  of  fuel  and 
water,  tried  to  go  over  it,  it  dropped  through. 
However,  we  learnt  by  experience  and  later 
bridges  were  more  successful.  Thousands  of 
trees  were  cut  down  and  laid  in  a  shallow  part 
of  the  river  and  covered  with  earth,  thus  form- 
ing a  bridge  over  which  the  boats  were  drawn. 
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Make   Your  Dainty   Things  Like  New 
Again  and  Again 

Every  woman  wants  to  be  economical  in  war-time,  of  course.  But  it  isn't  extra- 
vagance to  wear  the  daintiest,  prettiest,  flimsiest  things  your  heart  may  fancy  for 
everyday  wear — provided  you  let  Lux  cleanse  them.  You  can  keep  them  like  new 
with  never  a  bit  of  rubbing — for  it  was  the  old-style  relentness  rubbing  that  robbed 
your  things  of  their  beauty. 


These  delicate  Lux  flakes  have  tar  more  real 
cleansing  power  than  any  form  of  soap.  The 
girl  who  wants  to  "do  a  few  things"  in  a  spare 
hour,  will  find  awash  basin,  some  hot  water  and 
a  package  of  Lux  all  she  needs  to  transform 
anything  which  is  limp  and  dingy  into  a  re- 
freshing,   dainty  garment. 

How  to  wash  silks  — beautifully 

Use  a  table  spoonful  of  Lux  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
Dissolve  in  boiling  or  very  hot  water  and  stir 
into  a  copious  lather.  Cool  with  cold  water  and 
dip  your  garment  through  this  rich  suds  many 
times.  Work  it  about  in  the  suds — squeezing 
the  water  through  the  soiled  parts  but  do  not 
rub.  Rinse  in  three  waters,  clear  and  luke- 
warm, press  out — but  do  not  wring.      Dry  in  the 


shade.  When  nearly  dry,  press  on  the  wrong 
side  with  a  warm  iron — never  a  hot  one.  Press 
crepes  from  side  to  side  and  stretch  a  little  as 
you  press. 

How  to  wash  white  woollens 

Drop  two  table  spoonsfull  of  Lux  in  a  gallon  of 
boiling  or  very  hot  water  and  whip  into  a 
creamy  foam  Put  the  woollens  in  and  let  then* 
soak  until  the  water  is  comfortable  for  the 
hands.  Squeeze  the  suds  through  and  through 
them  but  do  not  rub.  Rinse  in  three  waters, 
lukewarm  and  put  through  a  loose  wringer  or 
squeeze  the  water  out — do  not  wring. 
COLORED  WOOLLENS  :  wash  as  above  but 
in  luke  warm  suds  and  do  not  soak.  Dry  in 
the  shade. 


The    pure   Lux  flakes   will   not  harm  any- 
thing that  pare   water  itself  will  not  hart. 


LEVER  BROTHERS  LIMITED, 


TORONTO. 
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Motor  Starting 

and  Lighting 

BATTERIES 


Our  Batteries  are  operating  on  the 

SUBMARINES 


We  have  the  idea  that  the 
Storage  Batteries  which  are 
good  enough  for  the  sub- 
marines may  be  good 
for  your  car. 

Before  buying  that  new  Bat- 
tery obtain  information  on  the 

M.S.  L.  Battery 

Canadian     Hart    Accumulator 

Company,  Limited 
ST.  JOHN'S  -  QUEBEC 


Hotel  St.  Charles 

With  its  new  absolutely  fire- 
proof addition.  Entire  block 
on  Ocean  front.  The  Final 
Expression  in  hotel  appoint- 
ment, service  and  comfort. 
Always  open.  Illustrated 
literature. 

NEWLIN  HAINES  CO. 

ATLANTIC    CITY,    N.  J. 


There  were  many  difficulties  in  the  making  of 
a  road  leading  to  the  top  of  a  plateau  in  a 
nasty  bit  of  country — the  plateau  was  6,400 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  we  had  started  at  an 
altitude  of  2,200  feet. 

At  the  rise  to  the  plateau  the  ground 
ascended  about  2,200  feet  in  a  distance  of 
about  three  miles — 1,800  feet  in  one  steep 
slope,  then  a  little  bit  level,  followed  by  an- 
other rise  of  400  feet.  Boat,  cradle,  and 
trailer  weighed  a  matter  of  8%  tons,  and 
there  came  a  time  when  not  even  both  traction 
engines  would  move  one  of  them.  I  then  tried 
with  sixty-four  oxen,  because  they  had  a 
better  grip  of  the  slippery  soil.  They  went  a 
short  distance,  and  then  came  to  a  steeper  part 
where  they  could  get  no  further.  We  then 
thought  that  the  oxen  and  traction  engines 
combined  might  work,  and  when  we  wanted 
the  oxen  to  start  we  blew  the  whistle  of  one 
of  the  traction  engines,  causing  the  oxen  to 
try  to  run  away.  The  boat  would  move  about 
a  foot  and  the  oxen  would  drop  on  their 
knees,  as  they  always  did  when  the  strain  was 
too  great.  But  I  was  not  going  to  be  done  by  a 
hill,  so  I  sat  down  to  think  it  out;  the  idea 
occurred  to  me  of  balancing  the  weight  of  the 
oxen  against  the  8%  tons  which  had  to  be 
pulled  up.  A  pulley  block  was  fastened  to  a 
tree  about  20  yards  ahead  of  the  boat,  one  end 
of  a  rope  was  fastened  to  the  boat  carriage, 
the  rope  was  passed  through  the  pulley 
and  the  other  end  was  made  fast  to  the  team 
of  oxen  facing  down  the  slope.  The  oxen 
were  then  made  to  pull  down  hill,  and  slowly 
the  boat  came  up.  The  same  method  had  to  be 
repeated,  higher  up,  until  the  boats  were 
hauled   to  an   easier  slope. 

When  we  got  down  to  the  valley  of  the 
Lualaba  it  was  practically  flat  for  about  forty 
miles,  but  we  were  badly  off  for  water.  At 
one  point  the  traction  engines  came  to  a 
standstill  for  want  of  water,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition  were  getting  only  half 
a  pint  a  day,  which  was  not  a  big  allowance 
for  a  temperance  of  110  degrees  in  the  shade. 
There  were  at  one  time  only  10  gallons  of 
water  to  go  round,  and  we  then  had  with  us 
400  natives  and  28  white  men.  A  native  came 
to  me  and  reported  that  there  was  water  at  a 
village  some  distance  ahead,  but  that  there 
were  no  men  there  (the  young  men  had  gone 
on  with  the  roadmakers),  so  I  rounded  up  the 
women  of  the  village,  and  by  promising  them 
waist  cloths  I  got  them  to  carry  pots  of 
water,  each  holding  about  %  gallon,  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles,  and  several  hundred  of 
them  walked  back  and  forth  until  there  was 
water  enough  to  go  on  with. 

On  October  11  the  expedition  reached  Lake 
Kisale,  and  Kabalo  on  October  22.  Thence  a 
railway  jouney  of  173  miles  brought  us  to 
Lake  Tanganyika.  Before  launching  the 
boats,  however,  it  was  necessary  to  construct 
a  harbor  to  protect  them  from  the  violence 
of  the  storms,  and  for  this  purpose  tons  and 
tons  of  rock  had  to  be  blasted  and  taken  to  the 
lake  in  truck-loads  until  a  breakwater  had 
been  carried  a  sufficient  distance  out  into  the 
lake.  To  have  launched  the  boats  in  the  ordin- 
ary way  would  have  taken  five  or  six  hours, 
and  in  that  time  one  of  the  German  ships 
might  have  come  along  and  shelled  them;  so  I 
devised  a  method  of  running  them  off  from 
their  place  of  concealment  into  10  feet  of 
water,  and  in  each  case  the  launching  was 
accomplished  in  twenty  minutes.  An  exten- 
sion of  the  railway  line  was  run  out  on  to 
the  breakwater,  then  down  a  fairly  steep 
ramp  until  the  railway  lines  had  10  feet  of 
water  over  them.  By  means  of  a  wire  hawser 
fastened  to  the  truck  carrying  the  boat,  the 
other  end  of  the  hawser  being  attached  to  the 
railway  engine,  the  boat  was  lowered  down 
the  slope  into  the  water  until  she  floated  free 
from  their  cradles,  the  latter  being  hauled 
up  on  the  beach.  Mimi  and  Tou-Tvu  (as  the 
boats  were  named)  were  next  fitted  with 
guns  fore  and  aft,  and  a  supply  of  ammuni- 
in  her  cradle.  The  boats  were  then  detached 
tion  was  brought  on  board.  This  was  on 
Christmas  Eve,  1915,  about  seven  months  from 
the  time  we  left  England.  On  Christmas  Day 
we  took  a  rest,  and  it  being  the  first  time  the 
whole  expedition  had  been  together,  we  had  a 
big  celebration. 

The  next  day,  which  was  a  Sunday,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  reading  prayers  (as  laid  down 
by  the  Regulation  where  there  is  no  padre), 
when  a  Belgian  officer  dashed  up  and  whis- 
pered that  an   enemy   ship   was   in   sight.       I 
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finished  prayers  and  then  sent  off  the  hands 
to  get  ready.  The  German  vessel  Kingani 
was  seen  approaching  from  the  north  end  of 
the  lake,  and  had  passed  the  front  of  the  har- 
bor, making  for  a  point  close  to  the  Belgian 
coast  in  N'Gubwa  Bay — some  miles  to  the 
southward.  She  was  well  inside  the  bay  be- 
fore she  was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
British  boats  on  the  lake.  When  she  saw 
them  racing  towards  her  at  full  speed,  she 
turned  about  and  made  for  the  open  lake  as 
fast  as  she  could.  She  was  reported  to  be  the 
fastest  of  the  German  ships,  but  she  did  not 
do  more  than  9%  knots,  and  the  Mimi  and 
Tou-Tou  rapidly  overhauled  her  and  opened 
fire.  An  early  shot  from  one  of  our  guns 
carried  away  her  mast,  and  she  got  several 
hits  below  the  water-line;  after  an  action 
lasting  barely  ten  minutes  she  hauled  down 
her  flag  and  surrendered.  Her  three  offices  had' 
been  killed,  and  there  were  left  only  the  chief 
and  second  engineer  and  a  white  seaman,  be- 
sides some  natives,  two  of  whom  had  jumped 
overboard  and  were  drowned.  She  had  a  big 
hole  on  the  port  side  and  was  making  water 
rapidly,  but  we  got  her  into  harbor  just  in 
time.  Later  in  the  day  the  dead  Germans 
were  brought  ashore  and  buried,  and  a  guard 
was  placed  over  the  grave  to  prevent  the 
Askaris — who  still  retain  their  anthropo- 
phagous habits — from  digging  them  up  and 
eating  them!  The  Kingani  was  placed  under 
the  White  Ensign  and  renamed  the  Fiji. 

There  were  yet  two  German  ships — the 
Hedwig  von  Wissmann  and  the  Graf  von 
Gotzen — to  be  accounted  for,  both  being  larger 
than  the  Kingani  and  carrying  more  guns. 
The  next  engagement  took  place  on  February 
10,  when  the  Hedwig  von  Wissmann  appeared' 
early  in  the  morning  coming  up  from  the 
north.  The  Fifi  and  Mimi — Tou-Tou  had  been 
damaged  in  a  storm  and  gone  to  the  bottom — 
were  got  ready  and  went  in  pursuit.  The 
enemy,  as  usual,  turned  about  and  went  off  at 
full  speed,  and  there  was  a  chase  of  about 
thirty  miles  before  we  got  within  range. 
Mimi  was  fairly  close  up,  zigzagging  astern  of 
the  enemy,  while  the  slower  Fifi  with  her 
heavier  guns  was  coming  up.  When  Fifi.  got 
the  range  at  about  5.500  yards  I  gave  the 
order  for  rapid  fire  with  high  explosive  shell. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  Hedwig  von  Wissmann 
burst  into  flames,  and  finally  she  up-ended 
and  went  down.  Her  ensign  was  picked  up, 
also  her  captain  and  most  of  her  crew.  That 
ensign  was  the  first  enemy  ensign  that  was 
captured  in  battle  in  this  War,  and  the- 
Kingani  was  the  first  German  warship  that 
was  brought  into  harbor  as  a  prize.  Another 
record  was  that  the  expedition  was  the  small- 
est ever  sent  out — there  being  only  twenty- 
eight  men  all  told — and  it  was  the  only  expedi- 
tion that  had  come  back  without  a  single 
casualty.  Lieutenant  Wainwright  and  five 
other  officers  were  awarded  the  D.S.  Cross,  and! 
most  of  the  men  got  the  D.S.M.  With  regard 
to  the  Graf  von  Gotzen,  she  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  not  healthy  to  be  on  the 
open  lake,  so  she  would  not  come  out,  but 
after  some  bombs  had  been  dropped  on  her 
from  a  seaplane  the  enemy  filled  her  with 
cement  and  sank  her  rather  than  bring  her 
out  to  fight. 


Race  Suicide  Increasing 

According  to  the  New  York  Sun,  Sir 
Bernard  Millet,  the  Reeistrar-General, 
stated  in  the  course  of  a  recent  lecture 
dealing  with  the  decline  in  the  birth  rate- 
due  to  the  war  that  since  1913  the  birth 
rate  in  England  and  Wales  has  declined 
twenty-four  per  cent,  and  he  thinks  it 
will  be  long  before  it  recovers  even  to  the- 
figure  that  obtained  before  the  war.  Seri- 
ous as  this  loss  is  to  the  coming  irenera- 
tions,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Great 
Britain  has  suffered  less  than  other  belli- 
gerent countries.  The  war,  while  it  has 
filled  graves,  has  emptied  cradles  and  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  sav  that,  by  the  fall' 
in  the  birth  rate,  it  has  cost  the  belliger- 
ent countries  of  Europe  not  less  than  12,- 
500,000  potential  lives.  Among  European 
peoples  race  suicide  on  a  colossal  scale  has: 
been  the  outstanding  result  of  German 
militarism. 
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WOMEN  AND  THEIR  WORK 
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'OUNG  twigs 
are  easily  bent 
-that's  why 
eternal  vigilance  is 
necessary  if  they  are 
to  grow  up  straight 
and  strong  and  per- 
fect and  undeformed. 

A  young  man  who 
promised  to  become 
one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant engineers  in 
Canada  had  his  first 
really  creative  inven- 
tion just  about  finished 
when  his  health  broke 
down.  To  avoid  the  defin- 
ite result  of  the  inroads  of 
tuberculosis  he  had  to  give  up  the 
ambition  of  his  life  and  live  by 
"taking  light  exercise  in  the 
open,"  just  because,  years  before, 
no  one  had  thought  to  fortify  him 
against  this  possibility.  No  one 
had  noticed  that  he  was  losing  his 
interest  in  athletics,  that  he 
was  sleeping  in  a  close  room 
with  storm  windows  shut  tight  all 
winter,  that  he  was  not  being  fed  on  a 
particularly  nourishing  diet.  So  his  life 
is  spoiled. 

A  bright  ambitious  girl  in  her  last  year 
of  high  school  work  was  sent  home  in  a 
state  of  nervous  collapse  just  three  weeks 
before  her  examinations.  She  was  to  have 
had  a  college  training  with  a  specialty  in 
music,  but  she  will  never  again  be  able  to 
stand  the  strain  of  long  concentration  on 
anything.  She  hadn't  studied  too  hard; 
very  few  students  do.  She  was  just  pay- 
ing the  price  of  an  unquiet  babyhood  and 
an  over-strained  growing-period.  Na- 
turally excitable,  from  the  day  she  be- 
came conscious  of  a  world  about  her  she 
had  been  dandled  and  tickled  and  chir- 
rupped  at,  until  her  nerves  got  the  habit 
of  unrest.  At  the  age  of  five,  she  had  been 
brought  out,  a  trained  elocutionist,  to  en- 
tertain the  public  when  she  should  have 
been  sleeping.  The  bill  is  just  coming  in 
now. 

A  boy  would  have  been  a  physician  who 
could  work  miracles  of  healing.  He  had 
the  hands  of  a  surgeon,  and  the  brain 
and  heart  of  a  man  born  for  work  re- 
quiring thoroughness  and  investigation 
and  human  sympathy,  he  left  college  after 
his  first  week  in  the  dissecting  room.  He 
couldn't  see  well  enough  for  the  finer  parts 
of  the  work — just  because,  years  before, 
someone  had  allowed  him  to  use  his  eyes 
too  soon  after  an  attack  of  the  measles. 

In  a  garden  in  a  little  Western  village 
a  young  woman  with  a  twisted  back  works 
for  hours  every  day  with  the  flowers — 
they  are  the  closest  friends  she  has.  You 
will  always  find  her  in  the  garden  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  at  four  in 
the  afternoon  when  the  school  children  are 
passing.  They  pick  the  poppies  through 
the  fence,  and  pass  on  unmolested  and  the 
woman  stands  watching  them  up  the  road, 
especially  the  little  five-year  olds,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes  and-something  like  rebel- 
lion in  her  heart,  she  won't  ever  have  any 
children  of  her  own — just  because,  when 


Helping  the 

Twig  to  Grow 

Straight 


by 
Ethel  M.  Chapman 


the  curvature  in  her 
back  was  beginning,  and 
the  pliant  bones  could 
have  been  straightened, 
she  was  sent  to  school  to 
sit  in  the  same  old  pain- 
ful seat  day  after  day 
so  that  she  might  "pass 
the  Entrance." 

A  girl  with  brown 
eyes  like  a  Madonna's  and  the  proverbial 
crown  of  red  gold  hair  suffers  daily  from 
the  consciousness  of  a  cruel  disfigurement 
that  might  have  been  prevented.  At 
three  years  old  an  adenoid  growth  blocked 
the  natural  breathing  passage  and  the 
only  thing  left  to  do  was  to  keep  her 
mouth  open  and  catch  whatever  fresh  air 
she  could.  The  result  is  that  the  arch  of 
the  upper  jaw  narrowed,  causing  the 
teeth  to  become  irregular  and  protrude, 
taking  the  character  and  natural  attrac- 
tiveness entirely  away  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  face.  A  physician  explained 
to  her  parents  the  importance  of  having 
the  growth  removed,  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  operation  but  it  was  just  neglected. 
It  had  to  be  done  later  to  save  her  hear- 
ing but  the  features  will  never  go  back 
to  their  original  beautiful  lines. 

Just  one  other  case.  A  young  man  sits 
on  a  stool  behind  a  wicket  day  in  and  day 
out.  His  heart  is  in  the  brown  fields 
beyond  the  car-lines,  he  is  a  born  farmer 
but  he  has  to  earn  his  living  at  the  un- 
romantic  occupation  of  timekeeper  in  a 
factory.  Somehow,  no  one  seems  to  under- 
stand how,  in  his  journey  to  the  world  one 
foot  got  turned  a  little,  and  he  was  born 
with  an  ankle  bent  and  weak.  The  doctor 
prescribed  a  thorough  system  of  massage 
but  it's  so  easy  to  neglect  things  like  that 
if  you  don't  stop  to  think  what  the  neglect 
will  lead  to.  When  he  began  to  try  to 
walk,  the  foot  was  put  in  a  heavy  iron 
brace,  and  when  this  didn't  improve  things 
much  a  specialist  was  consulted.  The 
specialist  had  cured  cases  exactly  the 
same  before,  he  explained  just  how  it  was 
done  and  how  long  it  would  take,  but  it 
meant  taking  the  boy  to  the  hospital  and 
leaving  him  there  for  six  weeks.  Then  the 
mother  resigned  herself  to  the  inevitable. 
She  couldn't  bear  to  leave  her  little, 
crippled  boy  in  a  hospital  with  strangers. 
And  his  life  is  spoiled. 

It's  a  fearsome  responsibility  to  hold 
in  one's  hands  the  future  of  these  plastic 
young  twigs. 


5>  DERHAPS  in  no  other 

'  respect  has  the  child's 
growing  body  been  more 
cruelly  neglected  than  in  the  care  of  the 
teeth,  though  in  spite  of  our  painful  asso- 
ciations with  the  dentist's  chair  the  teeth 
are  more  absolutely  under  our  control 
than  any  other  structure  of  the  body. 

Of  all  the  pains  that  the  flesh  is  un- 
justly and  needlessly  heir  to,  few  can 
compare  with  the  agony  of  an  ordinary 
toothache,  yet  children  come  home  from 
school  crying  with  it,  and  sit  behind  the 
stove  in  the  hope  that  the  heat  will  re- 
lieve them.  They  have  laudanum  and 
carbolic  acid  and  toothache  gum  poured 
into  the  cavity  until  the  nerve  is  put  to 
sleep  for  the  time,  only  to  waken  them  in 
the  weird,  cold  hours  of  the  night  with  a 
worse  attack  than  ever.  But  the  condition 
isn't  considered  serious  because  "It's  only 
a  first  tooth.  It  isn't  worth  filling  and  will 
come  out  itself  in  time." 

A  dentist  who  has  examined  and  treated 
the  teeth  of  many  school  children  believes 
that  the  fundamental  failure  is  made  in 
neglecting  the  primary  teeth.  These 
primary  teeth,  if  decaying,  may  infect  the 
second  teeth,  ruining  them  for  life.  They 
may,  by  falling  out  before  their  time,  de- 
form the  soft  easily  moulded  jaw.  They 
may,  by  being  broken  and  decayed,  cause 
imperfect  mastication  and  serious  stomach 
trouble.  And  the  dentist  considers  it  im- 
portant that  the  child  be  taken  to  a  dentist 
by  the  time  he  is  four  years  old  whether 
any  cavities  are  visible  or  not.  The 
dentist  may  detect  something  that  we 
have  missed. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  pro- 
truding or  crooked  teeth  can  be  fairly 
easily  straightened  in  the  beginning,  but 
after  the  jaw  hardens  the  effort  is  long 
and  painful  and  sometimes  of  no  use,  and 
that  above  all  things  we  should  guard  the 
six  year  molars.  Appearing  at  this  early 
age  they  are  often  mistaken  for  "first 
teeth"  and  allowed  to  decay  past  saving 
before  the  truth  is  found  out.  They  are 
meant  to  do  the  grinding  for  most  of  a 
lifetime,  and  are  the  most  valuable  work- 
ers in  the  entire  set. 

A  great  many  men  and  women  especial- 
ly women,  suffer  untold  discomfort  and 
nerve-strain,  and  fatigue  from  a  very 
humble  cause — bad  feet.  If  parents  fifty 
years  ago  and  the  designers  of  shoes  ever 
since,  had  had  a  proper  respect  for  the 
human  foot  as  Nature  made  it,  we  would 
see  the  present  generation  walking  with 
the  carriage  of  young  Victories  and  never 
the  advertisement  of  a  chiropodist 
throughout  the  whole  country.  We  can 
begin  on  the  present  generation  now. 

Most  children  have  their  feet  rieht  to 
start  with,  the  troubles  develop  later  from 
bad  shoes.  Very  few  people  realize  what 
a  wonderfully  delicate  mechanism  the  foot 
is,  that  in  the  grip  of  a  tight  shoe  it  is 
crushed  and  the  bones  put  out  of  place, 
just  as  the  works  of  a  watch  would  be 
crushed  if  they  were  crowded  in  too  small 
a  space.  Freedom  for  the  foot  is  the  first 
principle;  the  more  the  child  foot  is  allow- 
ed to  expand  to  its  normal  shane  the  bet- 
ter, and  as  soon  as  we  realize  what  an 
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The  Thrift  Car 


Model  90— Just  What  a  Car  Should  Be 


MODEL  90  is  being  purchased 
because  it  cqmb%ne%  all  five 
of   these    essentials    for    complete 

sal  i -faction. 

Appearance,  performance,  com- 
fort, service,  price. 

True,  in  many  case-  its  quality 
appearance,  big-car  stylish  design, 
and  distinctive  color  scheme  pri- 
marily influenced  purchasers. 

Again,  in  many,  many  cases  it 
is  the  performance  of  Model  90 
that   makes  it  first  choice.     As  a 


matter  of  fact,  performance  is  its 
major  virtue. 

A  large  number  of  Model  90 
owners  when  asked  the  reason  for 
their  choice  have  mentioned  com- 
fort first. 

Service  is  not  listed  among  a 
car's  specifications,  and  by  service 
we  do  not  mean  the  service  the  car 
gives  alone,  but  the  service  that 
the  dealers  and  factory  behind  the 
car  are  ever  ready  and  able  to  give. 

Tn  making  a  survey  of  the  rea- 


sons for  the  popularity  of  the 
Model  90  car,  seldom  has  its 
moderate  price  been  mentioned 
first — 

Yet,  even  if  it  were  lacking  in 
some  of  the  five  advantages  it  does 
combine,  its  price  still  would  war- 
rant its  great  popularity. 

And  to-day,  above  all  else,  a  car 
must  be  economically  efficient. 

Five  points  of  Overland  Superiority: 

Appearance,     Performance 
Comfort,  Service  and  Price 


Willys-Overland,  Limited 

Willys-Knight  and  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Lght  Commercial  Wagons 

Head  Office  and  Works,  West  Toronto,  Ontario 

Branches:  Montreal,  Que.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Regina,  Sask. 
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10  film  3ur ,  fcoscoalr,  Toronto 

&  i\c sibnittal  anil  Bap  s>cfjool  for  twirls 

Hon.  Principal,      -     Miss  M.  T.  Scott 
Principal,   Miss. Edith  M.   Read,   M.A. 
Pass  and  Honour  Matriculation.    French  House. 
n  »";  Art,  Music,  Domestic  Science,  Special  Course  in 
Dietetics.     Large  Playgrounds,   Outdoor  Games. 
Primary  School  for  Day  Pupils. 
Autumn  Term  will  begin  Sept.  17th. 
For  Prospectus  apply   to   the  Principal. 


ONTARIO    LADIES'   COLLEGE 

WHITBY    -    ONTARIO 
A  SCHOOL  OF  IDEALS   and  AN   IDEAL  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN 
Healthful,  picturesque  location  amidst  200  acres  of  garden  and  farm  land. 

Public  School  to  Second 


Year  University 
Household  Science 
Music 
Instrumental 
Vocal 

Commercial 
Elocution 
Art 


Civicnnd  Parliamentary 
Studies, 

Gymnasium  Work 
and  Swimming. 

For  Calendar 
apply  to 

REV.    P.    L. 

FAREWELL 

B.A. 

PRINCIPAL 


ST.    MARGARET'S    COLLEGE 


TORONTO         A  RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

FULL  ACADEMIC  COURSE,  from  preparatory  to  honour  matriculation 

FULL       COMMERCIAL         COURSE— MUSIC ART — HOUSEHOLD        SCIENCE — PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION — GAMES SWIMMING 

Mrs.  Georte  Dickson   President  W!ss  lsobe|  G  B  p  ,    ,    , 

Miss  Florence  Neelands,  B.A,  Hetd  ol  Senior  House  Miss  Marjory  a.  Tord.  Head  ol  Junior  House 

School  Reopens     Tuesday,  September  17th  Calendar  tent  on  at  plication 


OTTAWA  LADIES  COLLEGE 


NEW  FIREPROOF  HIJILDING 


FITTED     WITH     EVERY 
MODERN  CONVENIENCE 


Academic   work   up   to  the  first  rear  University.     Mutlc,  Art  and 
Handicraft,  Household  Arts,  Physical  Culture,  Etc.     Ample  grounds 

For  Calendar  apply  to  Tht  Capital  offtn  ixitfllpnal  ajvantafi 

J.  W.  H.  MILNE.  B.A..  D.D..  Pre...     JAS.  W.  ROBERTSON.  LL.D..  C.M.G..  Chairman  of  Board 


e#>t  ggnes  g>ci,uol 


BELLEVILLE    -    ONTARIO 

Patron,  The  Lord   Bishop  of  Ontario. 

A   Church  School   for  girls  with  all   the  environment*  of  home.     Junior  School  and  preparation 
for  the  universities.     Eme*   WheaUey,   A.R.C.O.,   Musical   Director.     Special   A. T.C.M.   course 

hAndrtome  building,  beautiful  grounds,  sports  and  swimming  pool 


School  re-opens  Sept.  11th. 


For  calendar  apply  Mis*  F.  E.  Carroll,  Principal 


LOWER  CANADA  COLLEGE 


C  S.  FOSBERY,  M.A.,  Head  Master 

Term  Commences  September  lllh,  at  9  a.m. 


MONTREAL 


important  part  the  proper  fitting  of  the 
feet  plays  in  the  endurance  and  mental 
balance  and  efficiency  and  hanniness  of 
the  individual's  whole  career,  just  that 
soon  will  corns  and  bunions  and  ingrowing 
nails  go  out  of  the  list  of  human  miseries 
for  ever.  As  soon  as  we  realize  that  the 
high,  badly-placed  heel  gives  an  abnormal 
tilt  to  the  whole  body,  and  has  been  known 
to  cause  some  serious  results,  we  will 
have  less  headache  and  tired  nerves. 

pHYSICIANS  who  have  specialized  in 
1  the  health-care  of  children  tell  us  that 
there  is  no  condition  which  so  seriously 
undermines  the  health  of  so  many  children 
as  under-nourishment.  We  cannot  expect 
to  raise  a  virile  young  Canada  on  a  soup- 
bone.  Philanthropically  inclined  dieti- 
tians have  been  active  in  showing  labor- 
ers' wives  how  they  can  economize  in  their 
food  bills  by  buying  cheap  cuts  of  meat, 
giving  the  meat  to  the  father  because  his 
wage-earning  power  would  soon  fall  off 
without  it,  and  making  soup  from  the 
bones  for  the  children.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  best  arrangement  under  the  circum- 
stances but  it's  pretty  hard  on  the  chil- 
dren. The  more  humane  measure  would 
be  the  arrangement  working  in  New  Zea- 
land where  a  mother's  pension  makes  it 
possible  for  every  child,  however,  poor  he 
may  be,  to  have  a  fair  start  physically  at 
least,  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is 
worth  noting  here  that  New  Zealand  has 
the  lowest  infant  mortality  of  any  coun- 
try in  the  world.  But  since  this  trouble 
of  malnutrition  of  children  is  found  in 
the  homes  of  the  very  rich  as  well  as  the 
very  poor  it  must  be  due  to  other  causes 
than  poverty.  A  lot  of  the  trouble  must 
come  from  a  deplorable  lack  of  under- 
standing of  what  a  child  needs,  and  of 
course  it  is  helped  along  by  patent  medi- 
cines and  patent  foods  and  social  customs 
which  put  the  baby  second  to  less  import- 
ant things.  In  France  where  they  have 
really  civilized  ideas  on  the  subject  they 
have  a  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to 
give  to  any  child  under  one  year  any 
form  of  solid  food  or  any  solution  pre- 
pared from  solid  food,  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  a  physician.  No  doubt  we 
will  "get  around  to  that"  in  Canada  soon. 
In  the  mean  time,  we  need  more  education. 
and  that  education  spread  so  that  it  will 
help  all  the  children  in  the  country,  and 
all  the  children  who  are  coming . 

It  is  surprising  how  many  flat-chested, 
pale-faced  children  we  find  in  our  schools 
right  in  the  good  communities  of  our 
cities  and  towns  and  farming  districts, 
how  many  have  a  constant  disposition  to 
colds,  how  many  frown  at  the  blackboard 
for  a  while  and  then  drop  down  on  the 
desk  with  a  headache,  how  many  can  be 
heard  breathing  audibly  with  their  mouths 
wide  open,  how  many  are  "inattentive  and 
stupid,"  when  we  know  they  are  not 
naturally  stupid  at  all.  The  watchful 
mother  would  have  detected  these  things 
in  her  own  family.  She  would  have  seen 
that  the  anaemic,  flat-chested  child  was 
fed  on  nourishing  food  and  fresh  air,  she 
would  have  taken  the  child  with  headaches 
to  a  physician  and  probably  found  a 
remedy  from  an  eye-specialist,  she  would 
have  discovered  that  a  bad  throat  was  the 
cause  of  the  listless  inattention  of  the 
"dull"  child,  and  she  would  not  have  rest- 
ed until  he  was  restored  to  his  happy, 
normal  condition.  And  if  she  has  the 
spirit  of  universal  motherhood,  neither 
will  she  be  contented  until  the  other  wo- 
man's children  are  taken  care  of.  She 
can't  go  and  tell  them  herself  very  well, 
but  through  whatever  women's  organiza- 
tion she  belongs  to,  or  through  her  church 
or  the  school  board  or  some  other  body  she 
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can  use  her  influence  to  bring  help  to  the 
community.  The  Child  Welfare  section  of 
the  Ontario  Department  of  Health  is 
ready  to  pack  its  things  in  a  bag  like  some 
nice  old  grandmother  and  go  out  to  any 
city  or  town  or  village  in  the  province  to 
take  a  look  at  the  babies  and  advise  about 
them — as  soon  as  the  women  of  the  com- 
munity are  ready  to  co-operate. 

For  too  long  we  have  interpreted  nar- 
rowly the  parable  of  the  twig.  We  have 
made  it  apply  to  our  ambitions  for  the 
"character'  of  the  child  forgetting  how 
inseparably  this  is  linked  up  with  the  wel- 
fare of  his  body.  The  human  body  was 
not  created  merely  to  encase  the  soul;  the 
soul  should  experience  an  actual  joy  from 
the  existence  of  the  body,  if  the  body  has 
not  been  robbed  of  its  right  to  enjoy  liv- 
ing— the  glorious  hours  out  of  doors,  the 
rhythm  and  exhilaration  of  dancing  and 
games,  the  keen  joy  of  accomplishment 
and  endurance,  and  the  strength  of  self- 
mastery.  It  is  not  fair  that  any  child 
should  be  cheated  out  of  this  possibility. 

Schwab   is   Building  Ships 

Hatter    Explains    Bow    !!■     Plans    to 

Work  for   I' itch    Satn 


ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the 
United  States  is  Charles  M.  Schwab,  of 
Bethlehem  Steel  fame,  and  his  appointment  to 
head  the  shipbuilding  organization  is  the 
surest  indication  that  the  program  will  soon 
be  running  smoothly.  Mr.  Schwab  discusses 
his  appointment  and  his  plans  in  The  Forum 
and  makes  some  interesting  statements,  a  few 
of  which  are  appended: 

My  wife  was  even  astonished  at  the  way  I 
went  into  this.  A  few  mornings  after  I  took 
hold  she  remarked,  laughingly,  "The  old  war- 
horse  must  smell  gunpowder  now,  I  never  saw 
him  so  fussed  up  over  anything  before." 

Furthermore,  I  have  been  absolute  master 
in  every  undertaking  with  which  I  was  associ- 
ated in  the  industrial  world.  Even  when  I 
was  with  Mr.  Carnegie  I  was  absolute  within 
my  province,  with  no  limitation  of  any  form 
or  character  on  my  authority;  I  could  do  any- 
thing I  pleased  and  as  I  pleased;  within  the 
realm  of  my  activities  I  have  always  had  the 
power,  so  to  speak,  of  a  czar  or  dictator. 

I  have  everything  I  want  that  can  be  given 
by  those  in  control.  It  isn't  my  job  to  initi- 
ate, but  to  construct.  The  Shipping  Board %or 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Board  finds  out  what 
is  needed;  my  job  is  to  see  that  it  is  pro- 
duced. 

When  I  planned  the  Bethlehem  organization 
I  put  down  duties  for  every  one  except  the 
president.  When  some  one  asked  what  the 
president's  duties  would  be,  I  replied  that  in 
the  right  kind  of  an  organization  the  presi- 
dent should  have  no  duties.  You  see,  he 
should  be  free  to  watch  the  general  movement 
and  have  time  to  give  thought  to  the  higher 
questions  that  have  to  be  decided.  The  idea 
is  carried  out  on   this  plan. 

It  may  be  well  in  peace  times  to  prepare 
for  war.  but  in  war  there  is  but  one  upper- 
most thing  to  accomplish,  and  that  is  victory 
— to  attain  honorable  peace.  I  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  blending  peace  problems  with  war  pur- 
suits, for  nothing  we  planned  or  did  would  be 
of  account  if  we  should  lose  the  war.  Hence 
we  are  building  ships  with  which  to  aid  in 
winning  the  war,  and  that  prime  and  all  essen- 
tial aim  should  never  escape  us  or  be  obscured 
by   incidental  issues. 

The  spirit  of  the  men  I  meet  in  the  yards 
stirs  me,  the  snap  they  put  into  their  work 
and  the  patriotism.  No  matter  how  good  a 
workman  a  man  is,  I  want  his  soul  in  the 
work.  That  is  the  big  thing;  that's  real 
patriotism,  and  what  we  must  encourage  and 
cheer.  Boost,  boost,  boost.  Criticize  if  you 
must — but  don't  knock. 

We  are  going  to  build  the  ships.  Don't  ask 
me  how  many  we  are  going  to  build  this  year 
or  next;  I  am  going  to  let  results  do  the 
boasting  and  leave  prophecy  alone. 
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MISS    KNOX,  Principal.  TORONTO.  Term  Opens  Sept.  17th 


&L  &nrjreto'js  College 

Toronto  a  R..id.ntui  s^d.v  school  Canaba 

UPPER    SCHOOL,    LOWER    SCHOOL 

Boys    prepared    for   Universities.    Royal    Military    College    and    Business. 

Autumn    Term    Commences   on    Sept.    16th.    1918 

REV.    D.    BRUCE   MACDONALD,   M.A.,   LL.D. 

Calendar    Sent   on    Application  Headmaster 


ROYAL   VICTORIA 
COLLEGE 

MONTREAL 

A     RESIDENTIAL     COLLEGE     FOR 

WOMEN      STUDENTS      ATTENDING 

McGILL    UNIVERSITY 

(Founded    and    endowed    by    the    late 
Rt.  Hon.  Baron  Strathcona  and  Mount 

Royal) 
Courses  leading  to  degrees  in  Arts, 
separate  in  the  main  from  those  for 
men,  but  under  identical  conditions; 
and  to  degrees  in  music. 
Applications  for  residence  should  be 
made  early  as  accommodation  in  the 
College    is   limited. 

For    prospectus    and    information 
apply  to  The  Warden 


A  'Steel  Trap'  Memory 


One  that  takes  a  tight  grip  on 

facts,  figures,  names,  details 
of  every  kind  and  hanjrs  onto 
them   through    life— that's 
the   kind   of    memory  you 
can  have   if  you  will  give 
me    ten    minutes    of    your 
spare  time  daily  for  a  few 
weeks.     I  will  make  your 
mind  an  infallible  classified 
index — give  you   power  to 
concentrate,  overcome  self- 
consciousness,   enable  you 
to  think  on  your  feet,  and 
address  an  audience  intelligent- 
ly without  hesitancy  and  with- 
out notes. 

l  The  Key  to  Success 


Henry 
Dickioo, 
Principal 

Dicksoq 
School  of 

Memoir 


During:  the  past  20  years  I  have  trained 
thousands  ot  people  to  STOP  FORGETTING— 

aided  them  to  greater  business  and  social  success— I  know 
positively  that  the  person  with  a  strong,  tenacious  memory, 
though  he  be  far  behind  at  the  beginning  of  the  race  for 
success,  advances  and  soon  outdistances  his  forgetful  rival. 
The  demands  of  commercial  and  prof  essionaflife  are  so 
exacting  in  their  details  of  facts  and  figures  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  to  succeed  or  even  hold  your  own  you  simply 
must  possess  a  good  memory. 

Get  My  Remarkable  Memory  Test  Free 

I've  had  this  test  copyrighted— it's  the  most  ingenious 
and  most  conclusive  test  for  the  memory  ever  devised .  I  '11 
send  it  to  you,  free,  also  a  copy  of  my  book  "How  to  Re- 
member'* and  tell  you  how  to  obtain  a  copy  of  my  DeLuxe 
edition,  "How  to  Speak  in  Public,"  a  handsomely  illus- 
trated $2  book,  absolutely  free.  Don't  be  handicapped 
with  a  poor  memory  any  longer— write  me  today.  Address 

HENRY  DICKSON.  Principal. 

Diekton  School  of  Memory     r955Hearit  Bldg.,  Chicago,  HI. 


QUEEN'S 

UNIVERSITY 

KINGSTON 
ONTARIO 

ARTS 

MEDICINE         EDUCATION 
APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Mining,  Chemical,  Civil,  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Engineering. 

HOME  STUDY 

Arts  Course    by  correspondence.     Dcgice 

with  one  year's  attendence  or  four 

summer  sessions. 

Summer  School      Navigation  School 
July  and  August  December  to  April 

19  GEO.  Y.  CHOWN.  Registrar 


GLEN   MAWR 

651   Spadina  Avenue.   TORONTO 
RESIDENTIAL    AND    DAY    SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS. 
Principal         -         MISS  J.  J.  STUART 

(Succesor  to  Miss  Veals) 
Classical  Tripos,  Cambridge  University, 
England. 
Large,  well-ventilated  house,  pleasantly 
situated.  Highly  qualified  staff  of  Cana- 
dian and  European  teachers.  The  curricu- 
lum shows  close  touch  with  modern 
thought  and  education.  Preparation  for 
matriculation  examinations.  Special  at- 
tention given  to   individual   needs. 

Outdoor   Games. 
School  Re-opens  New  Prospectus 

Thursday,  Sept.  12th.  from  Miss  Stuart. 


STAMMERING 


or  Btutterintt  overcome  positively.  Our  I 
natural  methods  permanently  restore  | 
naturalspeech,  Graduate  pupils  every- 
where.    Free  advice  and  literature. 

THE  ARNOTT  INSTITUTE 

KrrCHBNER.       -       CANADA 


ASHBURY      COLLEGE 

ROCKCLIFFE  PARK       -       -       -       OTTAWA 
RESIDENT  SCHOOL  FOR   BOYS 

Special    preparation    for    R.    M.    C. 

and  Royal  Naval  College 

Write  for   illustrated  calendar. 

Rev.   Geo.  P.    Woollcombe,     M.A.,    Headmaster 
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The  New  Canadian  Home 


By  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy 


THE  shortest  and  truest  history  of 
any  nation  is  a  description  of  its 
typical  home.  You  could  frame  a 
not  inadequate  history  of  Scottish  life  and 
character  from  a  study  of  the  "Cotter's 
Saturday  Night,"  a  home  scene. 

How  many  Canadian  homes  are  there  to 
the  square  mile?  How  many  rural  homes? 
How  many  urban  homes?  What  is  the 
ratio  of  the  home  population  to  the 
boarding-house,  apartment,  flat,  hotel 
population?  How  many  rooms  to  a  house? 
How  many  people  to  a  room?  What  is 
the  equipment  of  the  house  for  household 
work?  for  securing  cleanliness?  for  pro- 
viding comfort?  And  if  the  answers  are 
not  satisfactory,  why  not? 

It  disturbs  one's  mind  to  find  that  here, 
where  we  have  half  a  continent  to  divide 
among  us  with  no  inherited  trouble  from 
generations  of  "absentee  landlords"  or 
■"landed  aristocracy"  or  "feudal  usages" 
more  or  less  moribund,  we  have  made  such 
a  bad  job  of  the  division,  comparatively 
speaking.  No?  Then  how  do  you  explain 
the  iniquitous  price  of  land  in  our  cities, 
and  the  extreme  difficulty  the  majority 
of  working  people  have  in  getting  a  lot 
and  building  a  house  for  any  reasonable 
figure,  or  in  buying  a  house  and  lot,  or 
in  renting  a  house,  or  in  getting  shelter 
of  any  kind?    It  is  hard. 

In  the  country  the  difficulties  are  of  a 
different  kind.  Labor,  social  advantages, 
company,  leisure,  some  ease  of  mind  and 
body — these  are  hard  to  come  by.  The 
rural  mail,  the  rural  telephone,  the  better 
roads,  the  automobile  will  all  help,  but 
what  will  help  more  than  any  of  them  is 
a  better  standard  of  living.  We  are 
always  thinking  that  we  can  change  our 
conditions  without  changing  ourselves. 
That  is  what  we  cannot  do.  The  fault  is 
not  in  our  skies  or  in  our  soil  but  in  our- 
selves. How  are  we  going  to  make  our- 
selves over? 

Young  Canada  has  been  wonderful  in 
war.  Untried,  unused  to  arms,  they  fell 
in  line  when  the  need  came.  Marching  on 


Some  of  the  attractive  new  workmen's  cottages  on  Gretna  Green. 


they  never  stopped  till  they  barred  the  road 
to  Calais  and  "saved  the  situation,"  as  the 
General  said.  What  was  possible  in  war 
should  be  possible  in  peace.  Some  have 
died  for  the  British  Empire  and  the  Great 
Cause.  The  reward  of  those  who  return 
will  be  to  reconstruct  their  country,  and 
if  you  reconstruct  the  home  you  recon- 
struct the  country. 

The  most  powerful  single  instrument  of 
democracy  is  education.  All  reformers, 
sooner  or  later,  find  themselves  outside 
the  school  door,  knocking,  knocking.  John 
Knox,  by  his  school  system,  really  made 
Scotland  over,  homes  and  all.  Denmark 
last  century  made  herself  over  after  she 
had  fallen  half  dead  from  the  thievish 
hand  and  heavy  heel  of  the  Prussian  army 
and  she  saved  herself  by  the  school — the 
Folk  High  School  and  the  wonderful  rural 
schools —  so  that  the  land  has  been  amaz- 
ingly improved  in  fertility  and  value,  and 
country  life  made  so  attractive  and  happy 
that  the  whole  of  Denmark  is  almost  like 
a  garden  suburb,  and  the  wealth  made  out 
of  her  farm  produce  is  the  wonder  of  the 
world.  If  Canada  is  willing  to  make  and 
build  and  find  and  develop  and  pay  for 
schools  and  teachers  as  good  as  those  in 


One   of  the   new   livable   types   of   Canadian   home. 


Denmark,  she  can  do  to  the  same  things, 
but  not  until  bigger  units  replace  our 
present  school  sections — bigger  units  with 
greater  minds. 

What  is  education?  It  is  the  prepara- 
tion for  life.  First  the  young  children  are 
prepared  to  do  some  things  for  themselves 
and  shown  how  to  learn.  Then  what  they 
learn  is  carefully  "dovetailed"  into  the 
duties  of  daily  life  and  the  duties  of  adult 
life  and  they  are  given  opportunities  to 
earn  wages  while  still  their  learning  is 
carried  further,  so  that  no  power  they 
have  may  be  strangled  or  stunted  or  dis- 
couraged or  left  to  atrophy.  Gradually 
they  assume  more  responsibility  and 
need  less  leadership.  They  begin  to  repay  to 
others  of  a  still  younger  generation  what 
the  older  generation  have  lent  to  them  to 
use,  whether  of  skill  or  learning  or  char- 
acter or  food  and  clothing.  The  Recon- 
struction of  our  Education  is  the  only  way 
to  reconstruct  the  Home  and  the  Nation. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  truly  says 
that  of  all  the  giant  tasks  of  reconstruc- 
tion the  only  one  which  is  really  funda- 
mental is  the  establishment  of  a  worthy 
system  of  education.  If  we  have  that  the 
rest  will  come  of  itself. 

"There  is  a  new  and  refreshing  enthusiasm 
for  education  observable,  and  many  men — 
imbued  with  a  spirit  of  patriotism — are 
visualizing  a  new  England  which  shall  rise 
triumphantly  from  the  present  chaos.  Many 
workers  will  co-operate  in  this  desirable  end; 
the  city  councillor  who  plans  a  country  suburb 
on  the  hills  round  his  city  with  clean,  well- 
planned,  convenient  houses,  with  beautiful 
schools  and  churches,  connected  by  cheap 
trams  with  the  centre  of  the  industry,  so  that 
the  workers  may  easily  get  to  and  from  their 
factories;  the  large  employer  of  labor,  who 
advocates  a  six  hours  working-day,  so  that 
the  workers  may  have  leisure  for  self-improve- 
ment and  rational  recreation;  and  the 
teachers,  who  will  be  in  the  future  the 
leaders  and  colleagues  of  the  democracy 
among  whom  they  live  and  work.  I  dream 
of  a  good  time  coming,  when  all  classes  in 
our  beloved  country  will  have  learnt  that  it 
is  only  by  whole-hearted  co-operation  and 
enthusiasm  for  social  service  that  we  shall 
realize  our  ideals.  That  co-operation  has,  on 
the  whole,  resulted  in  our  wonderful  organ- 
ization for  this  terrible  war.  Surely  it  is 
possible  to  secure  an  even  more  efficient  co- 
operation in  the  interests  of  reconstruction 
when  peace  smiles  upon  us  once  more!  Then 
we  shall  remember  that  it  is  not  only  in  edu- 
cational efficiency  and  commercial  and  indus- 
trial supremacy  that  we  shall  maintain  the 
greatness  of  Britain.     We  want  our  people  to 
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DO  you  possess  a  sofa  that  is  worn,  split  and 
shabby  in  appearance  ?  Have  it  re-covered  in 

Craftsman  Quality 

FABRIKOID 


The  price  of  first-grade  leather 
is  almost  prohibitive. 

Second-grade  leather,  or  "leath- 
er splits"  is  not  satisfactory.  It 
"rubs,"  splits  and  tears  easily 
and  loses  its  appearance  and  fin- 
ish in  no  time.  FABRIKOID  is 
p  r  a  c  t  i  c  ally  indistinguishable 
from  first-grade  leather.  It  is 
tough  and  pliant,  water  and 
stain-proof. 


It  wears  like  the  best  of  leather 
— tout  it  is  much  lower  in  cost. 

If  you  have  a  sofa  or  any  other 
furniture  that  needs  recovering, 
investigate  the  merits  of  Crafts- 
man Quality  FABRIKOID. 

FABRIKOID  is  on  sale  in  most 
Department  Stores,  Dry  Goods 
Stores  and  at  Furniture  Dealers 
— but  if  you  are  unable  to  obtain 
it  locally,  write  us  and  we  will 
see  that  your  requirements  are 
supplied. 


DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  CO. 

Factory  and  Sales  Office,  NEW  TORONTO,  ONT. 
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m—t  km    at    th»   TULLCH  for  v«lu«.    ••rvtc*,    h*«n«     comforts 

Hotel  Culler 

JBetrott,  iWtcfjigan 

Offers 
Special    inducements   to   out-of-town    guests   daring; 

the   period   of   the   war. 

Center  of  business  on   Grand   Circus   Park,     'fake 

Woodward    car,    get   off    at   Adams    Avenue. 

ABSOLUTELY  FIREPROOF. 

600  Outside  Rooms  All   Absolutely   Quiet 

$1.50    up,    single,    $3    up,    double. 

Two  Floors-Agents'  Sample  Rooms.     New  Unique 

Cafes  and  Cabaret  Excellent*. 


DO  YOU  LIKE  YOUR  WORK } 

TX7E  are  in  need  of  men  and  women  to  represent  us  in  all  small  cities 
**  and  towns,  to  look  after  our  new  and  renewal  subscription  business. 
To  the  active,  energetic  men  and  women  eager  to  augment  their  present 
incomes  we  have  a  plan  that  will  pay  you  liberally  for  as  much  time  as 
you  can  give  us.    Write  to-day  and  let  us  tell  you  all  about  it. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
Dept.  M.M.    143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto,  Ontario 


realize  that  if  our  children  are  to  grow  up  and 
be  the  men  and  women  who  are  to  labor  for 
this  ideal,  they  must  be  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  and  must  know  and  love 
their  Bibles,  realizing  the  lesson  voiced  by  the 
Psalmist  of  old:  "Oh  send  out  Thy  light  and 
Thy  truth;  let  them  lead  me  and  bring  me 
to  Thy  holy  hill  and  to  Thy  dwelling."  We 
hope  that  in  any  scheme  of  education  adopted 
will  be  included  the  training  to  think  on 
"whatsoever  things  are  good,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  pure, 
whatsoever  things  are  true,  and  whatsoever 
things  are  of  good  report."  The  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  is  a  better  guide  for  conduct  than 
any  theories  of  German  philosophers,  and  in 
the  future  development  of  education  our  Eng- 
land must  see  that  the  religious  teaching  given 
by  teachers  who  realize  their  great  responsi- 
bility is  an  integral  part.  There  is  no 
religious  difficulty  inside  the  schools,  and  we 
trust  that  nothing  will  be  done  in  the  future 
either  to  introduce  that  difficulty  or  to  inter- 
fere with  the  teachers,  who  are  proud  of  the 
trust  committed  to  them  and  are  the  proper 
persons  to  discharge  that  trust.* 

The  outward  and  visible  signs  of  high 

personal  character  and  truly  successful 

democratic  education  are  to  be  read  in  a 

neat,  clean,  attractive,  pleasant  personal 

appearance,    conduct    and    environment. 

1  When   the   reformed   drunkard   takes   to 

spending  his  time  digging  in  the  garden 

and  his  wife  plucks  up  courage  to  wash 

the    windows    and    mend    the    children's 

clothes  it  is   not  hard  to  realize  that  a 

change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  their 

'  dreams.    But  selfishness  slays  more  souls 

i  than  drunkenness,  and  stubbornness  is  as 

iniquity  and  idolatry. 

When  it  suddenly  strikes  the  farmer 
that  the  womenfolk  walk  miles  in  a  month 
to  the  well  and  back  in  heat  and  cold,  in 
storm,  in  weariness  and  he  cuts  out  the 
picture  of  house  water  supply  from  a 
magazine  and  tacks  it  up  in  the  barn 
i  where  he  does  some  of  his  thinking  so  that 
he  won't  forget  to  talk  it  over  with  his 
District  Agricultural  Representative  and 
plan  to  get  the  water-supply  that  helps  to 
save  life  and  health,  then  Canada  may 
smile  a  happy  smile.  Rural  reconstruc- 
tion is  coming  on!  We  may  live  to  see 
|  a  County  Council  give  a  prize  to  the  archi- 
i  tect  who  submits  the  best  plan  for  a  farm 
home. 

When  a  nice  little  house  and  garden 
with  cabbages  and  roses  for  a  "Hired  Man" 
and  his  wife  and  children  is  no  longer  a 
rarity  on  a  Canadian  farm  there  will  not 
be  quite  so  much  trouble  about  labor.  No 
nation  without  the  home.  No  home  with- 
out a  house  and  a  decent  house  at  that — a 
nice  house,  why  not  a  pretty  house? 
"Economic  pressure,  cramping  environ- 
ment and  insane  indifference  to  morals 
and  health"  on  the  farm  and  in  the  town 
have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Let 
us  have  more  sense.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  as  a  war  measure,  the 
British  Covernment  found  itself  com- 
pelled to  begin  on  a  big  scale  that  policy 
of  national  housing  which  wise  men  and 
women  had  begged  for  in  time  of  peace, 
and  begged  for  in  vain.  The  Minister  of 
Munitions,  the  Department  of  Works,  the 
Local  Government  Board  and  the 
Admiralty  all  went  into  housebuilding 
because  they  had  to.  Gretna  Green  used 
to  be  the  lonely  paradise  of  runaway 
couples.  But  in  1915  the  British  Govern- 
ment bought  several  farms  there  and 
erected  an  enormous  factory  to  manufac- 
ture explosives.  There  is  now  a  popula- 
tion of  15,000  people  there  and  they  had 
to  be  housed. 

All  hands  on  deck  in  the  Ship  of  State! 
Harbor  lights  ahead !  Steer  for  the  New 
Canadian  Home! 

•Mi»»  Conway,  M.A.,  President  National  Union 
of  Teachers.  Ensrland. 
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THE-BEST-BGDKS 


The  Best  Selling  Book. 

COMING  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Roberts 
Rinehart  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
"The  Amazing  Interlude"  (McClelland, 
Goodchild  &  Stewart)  should  quickly 
>lish  itself  as  the  best  selling  book 
of  the  month. 

The  unfolding  of  the  story  reveals  the 
wonderful  insight  of  the  author  and  a 
knowledge  of  womankind  only  possible  in 
a  woman.  Her  portrait  of  Sara  Lee  with 
her  doubts  and  fears,  her  endurance  and 
Anal  resolve  is  drawn  with  an  unerring 
hand.  As  in  a  mirror  we  see  Sara  Lee  the 
girl,  in  her  Pennsylvania  home,  tending 
her  plants  and  knitting — not  for  the  sol- 
diers, but  for  her  friends'  babies.  But 
even  at  this  distance  she  hears  the  cry  of 
suffering  Belgium  and  begs  to  be  allowed 
not  to  do  great  deeds  but  just  to  help.  Her 
friends,  and  in  particular  her  fiance,  try 
to  dissuade  her  but  without  success.  With 
little  money  and  no  influence,  but  spurred 
on  with  courage  and  enthusiasm,  she  suc- 
ceeds in  gaining  the  War  Zone  and  setting 
up  a  little  house  of  mercy  behind  the  fir- 
ing line.  Here,  serving  soup  to  war- 
weary  men  and  administering  first  aid  to 
the  wounded,  her  outlook  on  life  changes 
and  she  becomes  Sara  Lee,  the  woman. 
It  is  here  that  the  amazing  interlude 
takes  place,  and  here  too  that  Henri's 
wonderful  love  for  her  takes  root  and 
blossoms  forth  while,  without  her  realiz- 
ing it  at  first,  her  own  heart  responds  and 
a  romance  full  of  tender  pathos  results. 

The  book  is  a  tribute  to  Belgium  whose 
sturdy  sons  were  fighting  in  those  early 
days  under  such  truly  desperate  condi- 
tions. It  is  a  tribute  also  to  America  to 
whose  young  womanhood  belongs  Sara 
Lee.  But  perhaps  above  ever^hing  else 
it  is  a  tribute  to  all  courageous  women 
who  since  the  outbreak  of  war  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  cause  of  suffering 
humanity. 

Record  of  New  Books 

Ransom.     Arthur  Somers  Roche.      (Mc- 
Clelland, Goodchild  &  Stewart,  Tor- 
onto.   $1.35. 
A  mystery  tale  in  which  the  reader  is 
transported   from   the  homes  of  million- 
aires to   strange  dives   in   stranger  dis- 
guises. 

The  Enchanted  Barn.     Grace  Livingston 
Hill  Lutz.     (McClelland,  Goodchild  & 
Stewart,  Toronto.     $1.35). 
A  romance  with  an  original  and  high 
spirited  heroine. 

Miss  Americana.    Oliver  Galbraith.    (The 
Musson  Book  Co.,  Toronto,  $1.40). 
The  romance  of  an  American   girl   in 
Russia  during  the  early  part  of  the  war. 
A  book  that  reveals  the  soul  of  the  Russia 
that  has  passed  and  that  helps  in  under- 
standing the  Russia  that  is  to  come. 
In   Arms   for.  Russia.      Captain    Gilson. 
(Oxford   Universitv   Press,   Toronto. 
$1.50). 
A  tale  of  the  present  war  in  the  early 
days  when  the  Russian  army  was  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with. 

Gold  and  Iron.     Josenh  Hergesheimer. 

(S.  B.  Gundy,  Toronto.    $1.50). 
This  volume  contains  three  long  stories 
written  around  men  past  the  adventurous 
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period  of  youth  and  yet  each  determined 
not   to    be   absorbed    in    the   featureless 
oblivion  of  the  commonplace. 
Branded.     Francis  Lynde.     (Geo.  J.  Mc- 

Leod  Ltd.,  Toronto.  $1.35). 
This  book  presents  the  rough  life  of 
labor  camps  and  gold-fields.  The  hero, 
from  motives  of  chivalry,  allows  himself  to 
be  arrested  and  tried  for  bank  thefts  but 
is  eventually  exonerated. 
Shorty  McCabe  Looks  'Em  Over.    Sewell 

Ford.      (Geo.    J.    McLeod,    Toronto. 

$1.35). 
Under     this     title     the     author     of 
"Torchy"     continues     the     chronicle     of 
Shorty  McCabe. 
The  Way  Out.     Emerson  Hough.     (Geo. 

J.  McLeod,  Toronto.  $1.50). 
Tells  how  a  "poor  white"  of  the  moun- 
tains seeks  an  education  so  he  can  help 
his  ignorant  neighbors;  how  he  is  faced 
with  temptation  and  finds  a  way  out 
through  the  war. 
Nobody's  Child.     E.   Dejeans.      (Geo.  J. 

McLeod  Ltd.,  Toronto.    $1.50). 
In  the  very  opening  pages  of  this  novel 
there  is  a  clash  of  characters  and  a  sense 
of  coming  mystery.    And  something  hap- 
pens even  in  the  last  chapter. 
Ov«r  Here.     Ethel  M.  Kelley.       (Geo.  J. 

McLeod,  Ltd.,  Toronto.     $1.50). 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  struggle  and  the 
heartache  that  have  come  to  a  thousand 
homes  when  the  soldier  husband  bids  his 
bride  farewell 
The  Dexnl  to  Pay.    F.  N.  Greene.     (Geo. 

J.  McLeod,  Ltd.,  Toronto.    $1.35). 
The  story  of  a  crime  and  a  mystery  and 
an  unexpected  love  development. 


War   Books 

The  Odyssey  of  a  Torpedoed  Transport. 

(Thomas  Allen,  Toronto.  $1.25). 
In  France  this  book  was  pronounced 
"the  most  important  war  book  of  1917." 
The  author,  a  young  officer  of  the  French 
Merchant  Service,  travelled  more  than 
125,000  miles  through  the  war  zone.  His 
ship,  the  "Pamir"  was  pursued,  shelled, 
torpedoed  and  finally  in  1917  sent  to  the 
bottom. 
High   Adventure.     James  Norman   Hall. 

(Thomas  Allen,  Toronto.  $1.50). 
Captain  Hall,  who  is  the  author  of 
"Kitchener's  Mob,"  tells  here  of  his  many 
famous  exploits  and  victories.  He  was 
shot  down  and  captured  on  May  7th  just 
as  he  had  completed  this  book. 
Ambulance     464:     Encore     des     Blesses. 

Julien  H.  Bryan.       (The  Macmillan 

Co.,  Toronto). 
When  the  author  of  this  book  was 
seventeen  and  a  junior  at  Princeton  he 
went  to  France  to  drive  an  ambulance  of 
the  American  Ambulance  corps.  His 
primary  object  then  had  been  to  see  the 
war  at  first  hand.  Having  seen  it  he 
changed  his  ambition. 
A  Surgeon  in  Arms.    Robert  J.  Manion. 

(McClelland,   Goodchild   &   Stewart, 

Toronto.  $1.50). 
A  book  written  by  a  Canadian  physi- 
cian who  served  in  the  front  line  trenches 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  now 
tells  the  story  of  the  wonderful  work  done 
by  the  medical  corps  and  all  those  con- 
cerned in  the  saving  of  life. 

Mention  MacLean'e  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


The  Rendezvous 
of  Good 

The  earth  is  being  torn  by  Arma- 
geddon, the  great  conflict  between 
the  positive  forces  of  good  and  the 
negative  forces  of  evil. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  mo- 
ment for  all  progressive  world  cit- 
izens to  agree  in  detail  upon  all  sub- 
jects, in  order  to  work  together  for 
the  establishment  of  righteousness 
on  earth. 

The  fields  of  grain  must  first  be 
saved  from  the  destroyer  before 
there  can  be  need  of  final  winnow- 
ing of  the  grain. 

In  the  crucial  hour  the  world  is 
coming  to  recognize  the  uplifted 
standard  of  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE  MONITOR,  internation- 
al daily  newpaper. 

The  Monitor  is  standing  firmly 
with  democracy  against  autocracy, 
with  abstinence  and  sobriety  against 
license  and  insobriety,  with  the 
cause  of  equality  for  the  sexes 
against  the  forces  which  seek  to 
perpetuate  the  disfranchisement  of 
woman  and  with  the  cause  of  med- 
ical and  religious  freedom  against 
the  reactionary  elements  of  organ- 
ized medicine  and  proscriptive 
religion. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
3c  a  copy ,  is  on  general  sale  through- 
out the  world  at  news  stands,  hotels 
and  Christian  Science  reading- 
rooms.  A  monthly  trial  subscription 
by  mail  anywhere  in  the  world  for 
75c,  a  sample  copy  on  request. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 

BOSTON  U.  S.   A. 

Sole  publishers  of  all  authorized 
Christian  Science  literature 
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Accept  This  Book 

with  Our  Compliments 

If  you  plan  to  visit  Buffalo  we  believe 
you  will  appreciate  this  guide  to  vari- 
ous points  of  interest,  including 
Niagara  Falls.  May  we  send  it  to 
you? 

HOTEL  LENOX 

North  St.  n  Delawsre  Aw. 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo's      ideal      hotel      for 
tourists.       Quietly     situated, 
convenient   to    theatre,    busi- 
ness  and   shopping   districts. 
First-class    garage. 
European    plan,    all 
rooms.      $1.50  and 
up.     Strictly   fire- 
proof. Service 
and  cuisine  unex- 
celled. 

On  Empire  Tours.  Send 
far  road  map  and  run- 
ning directions. 
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The  Enemy  Under  the  Earth 


Continued  from  page  100 


I  picked  up  a  fresh  candle  and  bit  the 
top  off,  ready  for  lighting,  "all  right,"  I 
said.  I  reached  the  shaft  head,  and  got 
into  the  bucket,  which  had  just  been 
emptied  of  its  spoil,  and  signalled  to  the 
man  in  charge  of  the  windlass  to  let  go. 
I  went  down  into  the  darkness  for  fifty 
feet,  stopped,  got  out  and  lit  my  candle. 
The  air  in  the  system  was  quite  sweet 
owing  to  the  fact  that  we  had  good  ventila- 
tion. It  was  very  damp,  however,  as  a 
result  of  seepage  and  a  continuous  stream 
of  water  dripped  off  the  roof.  We  had 
put  our  "soul"  work  into  this  gallery.  It 
was  our  "Holy  of  Holies."  We  had  even 
whitewashed  the  timbers  of  the  galleries, 
and  it  had  been  facetiously  called  once 
by  an  infantryman  "The  Whited 
Sepulchre." 

I  made  my  way  along  underground  for 
about  500  ft.  and  then  turned  sharply  to 
the  right,  and  came  upon  the  working 
party.  The  men  were  squatting  on  sand 
bags,  looking  extremely  bored.  A  sigh  of 
relief   went  all   round   when   I   arrived. 

"How  far  is  the  bore  hole  in?" 

"Twelve  feet,  sir." 

"Any  sounds?" 

"None,  sir." 

I  PUT  on  my  G-phone  and  listened  for  an 
*  hour.  All  I  could  hear  was  a  slight 
crackling  similar  to  when  you  take  some 
of  your  hair  between  your  finger  and 
thumb,  pinch  it  and  at  the  same  time  roll 
it.  This  was  soil  disintegration.  Several 
times  I  was  startled  by  another  noise, 
Doom-ml  Doom-m-m-m!  This  was  heavy 
gun  fire  somewhere  around  on  the  right. 
Occasionally  I  heard  the  dripping  of 
water  from  the  roof  of  our  gallery. 
Gradually  I  got  myself  tuned,  I  eliminated 
all  these  sounds  from  my  brain,  and  so 
adjusted  myself  until  I  heard  no  casual 
sounds  at  all. 

A  listener  has  to  have  absolute  control 
of  his  listening  faculties  and  must  not  be 
imaginative — a  man  who  can  throw  him- 
self into  a  trance  as  it  were  but  at  the 
same  time  be  awake  to  the  slightest 
strange  sound  intrusion.  He  must  be  able 
to  pick  out  anything  that  denotes  the 
enemy  from  the  multitude  of  sound  waves 
which  continue  to  surge  up  against  his  ear. 

I  listened  for  another  half  hour,  but  I 
could  detect  nothing.  All  the  time  my 
partly  had  remained  so  still  that  one  would 
have  imagined  them  to  be  dead. 

I  took  the  clips  off  and  pushed  the  G- 
phone  on  one  side,  thankful  for  the  relief 
I  got. 

linCKS  looked  at  me  questioningly  with 
"'  his  doleful  eye,  and  I  shook  my  head 
in  the  negative. 

"No,  no  sounds!  Think  we'll  investigate. 
Start  teasing  out  a  rabbit  hole  about  two 
by  two  six." 

The  men  proceeded  to  get  ready  for  this 
work.  The  "faceman"  discarded  his 
shovel  and  commenced  to  cut  out  the  soil 
with  a  bayonet.  He  had  also  donned  his 
"neck  apron,"  which  was  made  out  of  a 
sand  bag  with  two  strings  at  the  top 
which  he  tied  round  his  neck.  At  the 
bottom  corners  were  attached  two  loops, 
which  he  slipped  his  left  arm  through. 
This  was  to  catch  the  soil  as  he  cut  it 
away  so  that  no  sound  of  falling  dirt  could 
be  heard  by  enemy  listeners — if  there 
were  any  about. 

I  left  Wicks  in  charge  of  the  party,  and 
returned  to  "Rosie." 


"I  hope  you  didn't  hurry  on  my  ac- 
count?" was  his  greeting. 

'No,  I  forgot  that  such  an  infant  ex- 
isted. We  are  going  to  have  some  develop- 
ments. Something  real — we're  going  to 
pay  Fritz  a  visit  at  his  invitation  for  we've 
located  his  gallery." 

Then  a  thought  flashed  through  my 
mind.  Perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  old 
imperial  galleries!  And  I  confess  that  at 
this  thought  my  heart  sank. 

"You  must  excuse  me,  Rosie,  but  I  must 
leave  you,  dear  child.  I'm  going  to  Lille 
gate,"  I  said. 

"What!     In  day  time?" 

"Yes." 

"You're  the  doctor,  but  couldn't  you 
wait  till  night?" 

"No." 

I  explained  to  him  that  I  had  to  find  the 
O.C.  and  go  over  the  old  maps  with  him. 
I  might  possibly  have  to  go  to  second 
army  H.Gs.  also  to  discuss  the  plan  of 
attack — if  there  was  to  be  any,  I  could 
not  trust  it  to  a  wire,  for  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  a  message  not  getting  through. 

A  FTER  many  adventures,  which  must 
■*"*■  not  be  related  here,  I  arrived  at 
headquarters  and  was  ushered  into  the 
O.C.'s  dugout.  The  O.C.  was  a  wonder- 
fully efficient  officer  and  had  won  the  pro- 
foundest  respect  of  all  of  us.  As  a  name 
must  be  provided  for  purposes  of  narra- 
tive, let  us  call  him  Henry.  He  was  sit- 
ting at  a  table  reading  reports.  He  looked 
up  and  snapped  out  in  reply  to  my  salute. 

"What  have  you  left  the  front  line  for?" 

As  briefly  as  possible  I  told  him  of  our 
discovery  and  handed  him  my  report  to 
be  put  on  file. 

The  O.C.  unrolled  two  plans  on  the  table 
and  we  studied  them  closely — red  lines, 
blue  lines,  red  circles,  green  circles,  dot- 
ted green  lines — to  the  ordinary  eye,  just 
a  jumble.  No,  there  was  no  record  of 
anything  in  the  nature  of  old  works  at 
the  spot  under  consideration. 

We  had  struck  the  Hun's  workings! 

TPHE  O.C.  laid  out  our  plan  of  campaign 
-*-  as  we  walked  hurriedly  along.  We 
reached  the  works  without  anything 
exciting  happening.    Rosie  met  us. 

"How  are  things?" 

"Fine!  We  have  bared  a  gallery — it's 
about  eighteen  inches  above  our  level." 

"Excellent,"  said  the  O.  C.  "Go  and 
get  the  party  up,  and  leave  two  listeners 
there." 

The  men  came  in,  Wicks  leading.  The 
O.  C.  congratulated  them  on  their  good 
work,  and  then  told  them  to  go  and  have 
a  sleep. 

Ail  we  had  to  do  now  was  to  wait  for 
the  listeners'  report.  In  three  hours  we 
had  it. 

"Somebody,  sir,  walks  through  that 
gallery  ten  minutes  before  every  hour  and 
goes  back  in  6  minutes." 

"All  right,  go  back  and  keep  on  listen- 
ing." 

Henry  and  I  took  off  our  tunics  and 
boots  and  made  our  way  into  the  bared 
enemy  gallery.  The  listeners  were  still 
there.  We  whispered  to  them  to  come  out, 
which  they  did.  The  O.  C.  crawled  up 
and  remained  for  about  10  minutes  then 
I  took  his  place.  The  men  had  cleaned 
out  a  nice  pocket  underneath  the  gallery 
so  that  it  could  be  examined  fairly  well. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it — it  was  a 
"Fritzie!" 


"How  long  since  anybody  walked 
there?"  asked  the  O.  C.  in  a  whisper. 

"Forty-five  minutes,  sir." 

"Come  on,  Tilly." 

He  led  the  way,  and  we  cautiously 
wriggled  up  the  "rabbit  hole."  There  we 
waited.  The  minutes  seemed  to  drag  by, 
but  presently  we  heard  footsteps.  They 
passed  right  over  our  head,  and  were  lost 
in  the  distance,  we  waited  for  about  5 
minutes.       Then     the    O.C.     whispered: 

"I  think  we'll  try  to  get  in." 

In  a  very  short  space  of  time  we  had 
two  of  the  sills  removed.  Without  any 
hesitation  Henry  drew  himself  up  into 
the  dark  cavity  above,  and  I  followed  him. 
We  were  in  the  enemy's  gallery. 

"Take  the  bearing  of  this  gallery." 

I  took  out  my  prismatic  compass  and 
laid  it  on  the  floor  and  by  the  light  of  my 
flash  light  I  noted  N.  32°  E.  The  O.  C. 
handed  me  one  end  of  his  pocket  steel 
tape,  and  then  he  crawled  in  the  direction 
of  our  front  line.  When  I  felt  him  tug 
at  the  tape  I  moved  up  to  where  he  was. 
We  kept  on  doing  this  until  we  had 
traversed  580  ft.  There  we  were  stopped 
by  a  wall  of  sand  bags,  round  the  sides 
of  which  20  insulated  wires  ran  and  then 
up  to  the  roof  of  the  gallery  and  back 
along  the  direction  in  which  we  had  come 
—We  had  struck  a  loaded  chamber  under 
our  front  line! 

A  /IY  sensations  were  not  of  the  pleasant- 
*■**■  est  and  I  admit  that  I  felt  nervous 
for  I  knew  that  the  Hun  had  somewhere 
close  around  them  a  microphone  torpedo, 
connected  with  two  of  those  wires.  Luck- 
ily his  listeners  did  not  keep  their  ear- 
pieces on  all  the  time  and  it  was  due  to  this 
piece  of  good  luck  that  we  were  not  dis- 
covered and  blown  to  pieces. 

The  O.  C.  looked  at  the  wires  and 
picked  on  two  of  them  slightly  thicker 
than  the  others.  He  whispered,  "test  these 
two."  I  took  out  my  tester,  and  found  that 
it  was  as  we  had  expected. — there  was  a 
circuit!  I  nodded.  Carefully  we  moved 
out  two  sand  bags. 

"Now  short  circuit  those  two  wires." 

I  did  this  at  once,  turning  the  ends  of 
the  wire,  connecting  with  the  microphone, 
away  from  the  "short."  Then  I  put  the 
sandbags  back  in  place.  We  had  put  a 
stopper  in  the  Hun's  electrical  ears. 

Well,  it  was  finally  decided  that  we  were 
to  carry  out  a  daring  manoeuvre;  to  wit, 
steal  the  mine.  When  the  news  got 
around  there  was  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
imaginable — eyes  that  had  grown  sombre 
with  the  monotony  lighted  up  with  fire  and 
fervor.  We  were  going  to  show  Fritz 
something. 

'T'HAT  night  we  started  in  our  new  sap, 
-*■  pushinK  it  towards  this  stranger  in 
our  midst.  It  was  a  large  gallery  6  ft.  by 
8  ft.  On  the  first  shift  we  did  9  ft.,  the 
second  11  ft.,  on  the  third  which  was  mine, 
we  did  12  ft.  6  ins.  and  when  I  wrote  out 
my  report  I  made  a  note,  army  record. 
This  made  all  the  shifts  jealous  and  they 
formed  teams  and  at  the  end  of  each  one's 
work  everybody  crowded  round  to  see  the 
official  result  on  the  officers'  report.  After 
the  second  day  private  bets  were  taken, 
prizes  were  offered,  and  the  men  worked 
with  enthusiasm  and  pride.  Each  "team" 
was  jealous  of  the  other  and  little  "Tong" 
wars  soon  had  to  be  guarded  against.  How- 
ever, on  we  pushed,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  fifth  day  I  heard  a  voice  say: 
"Beaten  you,  Tilly,  we've  done  13  ft.  8 
ins." 
"Good." 
The  next  shift  carried   us   under   the 
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German  mine  and  we  then  proceeded  to 
carry  out  orders  and  empty  that  chamber 
of  death.  Here  was  how  we  went  about  it. 
I  took  one  other  officer,  one  sergeant  and 
three  men  including  Sapper  Wicks.  The 
only  tools  we  carried  were  wire  cutters 
and  pliers  and  some  short  lengths  of  cop- 
per wire.  The  first  step  when  we  arrived 
at  the  end  of  our  gallery  was  to  pry  off 
three  posts  or  side  timbers — and  there, 
bared  to  our  gaze,  were  the  methodically 
laid  Hun  sand  bags.  The  enemy  had 
taken  his  time  about  it  and  had  done  a 
neat  job.  At  any  minute  he  could  blow 
the  "Englander  Schweinhunds"  above  to 
flinders.  But  if  Fritz  chuckled  in  antici- 
pating this  feat,  he  reckoned  without  his 
unbidden  guests,  No.  —  tunnelling  com- 
pany. 

We  carefully  removed  some  of  the  sand 
bags  and  piled  them  on  the  waiting  train. 
These  were  wheeled  away.  We  continued 
on  without  rushing,  but  carefully  and 
methodically.  After  about  three  hours 
Wicks  reported  that  he  had  come  across 
some  different  colored  sand  bags.  I 
stopped  the  work  and  examined  them, 
finding  they  were  waterproof  packets  of 
Westphalite — the  German  high  explosive. 
Now  we  were  fairly  in  it  I  instructed  the 
men  to  work  very  carefully  and  to  look  out 
for  wires  and  after  we  had  removed  32 
of  these  packages  of  condensed  destruc- 
tion, Wicks  again  reported  he  had  dis- 
covered two  wires.  I  cut  these,  tested  and 
shortcircuited  them  and  removed  the  bag 
of  Westphalite  into  which  they  ran.  By 
the  end  of  that  shift  we  had  cut  nine  pairs 
of  wires  and  short  circuited  them  all.  We 
were  perfectly  safe  now,  and  could  take 
our  time  about  moving  the  rest.  As  I  had 
been  on  two  shifts  running,  I  decided  to 
go  out  for  a  rest.  First,  however,  I  wired 
H.Q.  to  the  effect  that  everything  was 
successful.  Next  day  the  last  bag 
of  Westphalite  was  removed.  In  all  we 
had  taken  out  about  three  and  a  half 
tons.  And  all  the  time  Fritz  was  keeping 
sentry  go  over  his  nest. 

MOW  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game 
*■  ^  this  episode  should  have  ended  there. 
But  unfortunately  I  have  just  enough 
Scotch  blood  in  me  to  make  me  aggres- 
sively curious.  The  Hun  no  doubt  would 
have  still  been  guarding  this  empty 
chamber  till  June,  1917,  when  we  "blew" 
him  all  along  the  front,  but  for  my  weak- 
ness for  investigating. 

It  was  early  in  November  and  the  rains 
had  come  and  turned  the  salient  into  a 
hell  hole  that  Dante  would  have  found 
hard  to  describe.  It  was  practically  im- 
possible to  go  outside  the  saps  for  a 
"breather" — our  trenches  were  all  down, 
and  the  only  satisfaction  we  had  was  to 
know  that  the  Hun  was  sharing  our 
misery.  Neither  side  strafed  much  except 
for  occasional  trench  mortar  bombard- 
ments. Mining  was  going  on  as  usual,  but 
there  was  no  excitement,  no  encounters. 
It  was  getting  monotonous.  I  had  lots  of 
time  to  think  and  I  got  an  idea  in  my 
head  that  the  Hun  had  another  chamber 
or  possibly  chambers  in  connection  with 
this  system !  I  discussed  this  probability 
with  the  others  and  finally  it  got  to  the 
ears  of  the  O.  C.  He  said  "No,  I  don't 
think  so."  But  I  had  planted  the  seed  of 
unrest.  Finally  one  day  I  asked  the  O.C. 
if  I  could  investigate.  He  said:  "Very 
well,  go  through  the  rabbit  hole  and  in- 
vestigate but  only  as  far  as  the  gallery 
running  at  right  angles  to  the  one  we  are 
under.    Now  don't  forget." 

I  chose  "Scrapper"  Wicks  as  a  soul 
mate,  at  which  the  joy  of  battle  glistened 
in  his  eye.     It  was  a  job  after  his  liking. 


Children  Love  Custard 

Children,  old  and  young — aged  folks  and  invalids — 
enjoy  custard  more  than  any  other  dessert.  It  gives 
nutrition  without  indigestion.  Serve  it  in  your  home 
daily. 

"Kkovah-  Custard 

is  a  most  economical  food—no  eggs  are  required.  When 
served  with  preserved  fruit  or  stewed  prunes,  etc.,  it  is 
doubly  welcome.  Give  your  children  this  delicious  dessert 
instead    of   heavy    puddings    and    rich    pastry. 

15c  a  tin.      Ask  your  Grocer. 

Manufactured     by     Sutcliffe     &     Bingham, 
Limited,  Manchester,  Eng., 
for  over  25  years 
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Visiting  the  Best  Homes  in  Canada 

MACLEAN'S  MAGAZINE  is  a  welcome  visitor, 
each  month,  in  homes  of  taste  and  cultivation  all 
over  Canada.  It  is  widely  used  for  reading  in 
public  and  private  schools,  and  is  one  of  the  first  magazines 
chosen  by  the  public  libraries.  It  is  eagerly  read  by  the 
most  distinguished  citizens  of  Canada.  For  it  is  a  truly 
great  magazine — and  it  is  ALL-CANADIAN. 

But  MACLEAN'S  was  not  always  known  in  these  best  homes,  and  to 
these  distinguished  citizens.  It  was  introduced  by  our  live,  local  repre- 
sentatives.    And  we  pay  them  well  for  making  the  introductions. 

You  know  many  homes  in  your  locality  where  you  could  introduce 
MACLEAN'S.  Why  not  do  so,  thus  bettering  those  homes,  and  providing 
a  handsome  revenue  for  yourself? 

It  is  pleasant  work — and  profitable! 

Just  write:  "Tell  me  about  your  Agency  Proposition."  Address  your 
letter  to — 

Dept.  BI,  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,    143  University  Ave.,  Toronto 
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Bow  be  loves  aJmwer 


TT  E'S  such  a  contented  little 
-*-  -*■  chap — of  course  he  is,  after 
his  bath — fresh  and  clean,  just 
as  lovable  as  he  can  be.  His 
mother  showers  him  all  over  with 
iMcnncn's  Borated  Talcum. 

That  completes  his  content- 
ment. 

It  smooths  his  skin  and  pre- 
vents chafing — cools  and  com- 
forts him. 

Mermen's  was  the  first  Bor- 
ated Talcum  and  we  believe  that 
nothing  belter  is  made. 

Be  careful  to  insist  on  Men- 
nen's  for  your  Babv. 


V 


And  in  cases  of  diaper-rash, 
scalding  or  other  baby  troubles, 
use  Kora-Konia.  it  is  some- 
what similar  to  Talcum  Pi 
but  contains  additional  medic- 
inal properties, 

M ,'niKu's  Horated  Talcum 
will  prevent  hut  Kora-Konia 
will  heal  cases  wbera  preven- 
tion was  imiwi^  -ilil-'. 

You  will  be  delighted  at  the 
quick  relief  Kora-Konia  will 
qivetotlie  most  severe  irrita- 
tions of  the  skin. 


S 


The  other  Mermen  family : 


Shaving  Cream 
Dentifrice 
Talcum  for  Men 
Borated  Talcum 
Sen  Yang  Talcum 
Violet  Talcum 


Flesh  Tint  Talcum  Cold  Cream 

Unscented  Talcum  Tar  Shampooing 
Cream  Tint  Cream 

Talcum  Kora-Konia 

Mennen's  Baby  Ruvia 

Soap 


:> 


G.  Mennen  Chemical  Company 
Factory     -     Montreal 

Sales  Office: 
HAROLD  F.  RITCHIE  &  Co.,  Limited,  TORONTO 


Come  to  the  Hiscott  Institute  for 
FACIAL  TREATMENT 

We  have  patients  from  every  part  of  Canada.  During  the  summer 
is  a  good  time  to  arrange  a  visit  to  Toronto  and,  while  in  the  city, 
to  take  treatments  at  the  Hiscott  Institute.  For  26  years  we  have 
successfully  treated  all  forms  of  non-infectious  skin  troubles  and 
have  most  gratifying  letters  from  prominent  people,  who  have 
benefited  by  our  treatments.  We  remove  Pimples,  Blackheads,  Tan, 
Freckles,   Wrinkles,   etc.       Write  as  for  advice— Consultation    Free. 

Superfluous  Hair  Removed 

We  have  made  a  complete  success  of  the  permanent  removal  of 
undesirable  growths  of  hair  on  the  face.  For  26  years  we  have 
practised  the  process  of  Electrolysis,  which  is  the  only  permanent 
method  known  to  science.     Write  for  an  appointment. 

Those  Who  Mutt  Stay  at  Home 

We  have  preparations   for   various   skin   troubles,    which    we  use   in 

our  practice  and  which  we  send  with  full  instructions  for  home  use. 

Write  for  Booklet  "D"  and  Price  Llat 

HISCOTT  INSTITUTE,  Limited,  59F  College  Street,  TORONTO 


We  stripped  off  and  covered  our  bodies 
with  whale  oil,  in  case  we  came  to  hand 
grips  with  the  enemy,  we  should  be  real 
slippery  customers  and  I  impressed  upon 
my  companion  the  grave  necessity  of  cau- 
tion and  silence  and  handed  him  out  two 
sap  knives  (knuckle  dusters  with  Swedish 
blades  attached) .  Then  I  strapped  a  25-lb. 
can  of  ammonal  over  my  shoulder,  and 
we  were  ready  for  any  emergency. 

We  ran  into  a  German  sentry  right  at 
the  start.  I  had  barely  shoved  my  head  up 
into  his  gallery  when  I  saw  a  light  coming 
toward  me.  It  was  too  late  to  jack  up  the 
opening  again  so  we  thrust  the  boards 
hurriedly  into  position  and  waited.  In  a 
few  seconds  the  German's  foot  struck  the 
boards  and  through  he  came.  His  head 
struck  the  edge  of  the  sill  but  before  he 
could  let  a  sound  out  of  him,  Wicks' 
gorilla-like  paw  had  closed  on  his  throat. 
He  was  a  burly  fellow,  that  Prussian,  but 
Wicks  dragged  him  down  the  gallery  to 
our  waiting  party  who  took  him  in  charge. 
The  Canadian  ferrets  had  bagged  their 
first  Boche  rabbit. 

That  the  man  would  be  missed  was  ap- 
parent and  this  made  it  necessary  for  us 
to  hurry  our  reconnoitre.  This  time  we 
met  with  no  interruption  and  I  paced  the 
distance  to  the  cross  junction  of  his 
galleries,  fifty  feet  roughly  and  knew  that 
we  were  under  his  second  line.  Just  then 
Wicks,  who  was  possessed  with  a  passion 
for  souvenirs,  spotted  some  German 
mining  shovels  in-  the  left  gallery  and, 
needless  to  state,  he  went  after  them.  The 
light  from  his  torch  illuminated  the  gal- 
lerv  and  exposed  the  recumbent  figure  of 
a  Westphalian  Pioneer,  stretched  out  at 
full  length  on  the  ground.  The  man  sat 
partly  upright  and  blinked  at  Wicks 
while  his  mouth  opened  to  emit  a  frighten- 
ed shout.  Wicks  sprang  at  him,  drop- 
ping his  torch.  I  heard  a  gurglino-  sound, 
a  splutter,  then  a  series  of  fainter  gasps. 
As  I  flashed  on  my  torch,  Wicks  gathered 
himself  up  again. 

"Died  quite  peaceful,"  he  whispered. 
"  'Ardly  a  struggle,  sir."  Then  he  wiped 
his  forehead  with  his  gory  hand,  trans- 
forming himself  in  that  flickering  half 
light  into  a  very  ghastly  figure  indeed. 

\I,TE  were  in  for  it  now.  The  shout  of  the 
*»  Pioneer  had  echoed  down  the  gallery 
and  had  reached  other  ears.  They  were 
coming  on.  We  could  hear  them,  the 
rush  of  many  feet  and  we  realized  that  it 
was  too  late  to  beat  a  retreat.  "Here's 
where  we  ro  West  with  our  boots  on,"  I 
muttered  to  Wicks.  We  ran,  crouching, 
down  the  gallery  toward  the  oncoming 
party,  extinguishing  our  torches  and 
throwing  them  away.  Our  only  hope  lay 
in  darkness.  We  had  the  advantage  of  a 
noiseless  approach  and  were  on  them  be- 
fore they  were  aware  of  our  presence. 

I  ran  head  on  into  the  Hun  leader  who 
was  carrying  a  torch  and  fortunately 
nothing  else.  Out  went  my  right 
"duster,"  catching  him  between  the  eyes 
and  he  went  over  backward,  brinKing 
down  the  man  behind  him  who  carried  a 
Luger  pistol.  It  went  off  as  he  fell  and 
the  sound  broke  on  our  ears  with  deafen- 
ing force;  but  no  harm  was  done. 

I  surged  over  the  man  I  had  felled  and 
grappled  with  the  owner  of  the  pistol; 
simultaneously  I  was  seized  by  the  throat 
from  behind.  It  was  Wicks  who  had  piled 
on  the  top  of  me. 

"Get  off,  you  fool,  it's  me!"  I  cried. 

Immediately  his  grasp  relaxed.  He 
floundered  over,  tackling  the  next  man. 
Here  I  lost  all  interest  in  Wicks.  I  had 
troubles  of  my  own. 

My  antagonist  and  I  were  trying  to  dis- 
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entangle  ourselves  from  the  inani- 
mate form  of  the  lamp  carrier.  The 
owner  of  the  pistol  grasped  at  my  right 
hand  and  the  knife  blade  cut  his  finders 
to  the  bone.  He  released  his  grasp  with 
a  gulp  of  pain.  I  stabbed  down  into  the 
darkness  and  felt  my  knife  no  into  some- 
thing soft.  Then  it  grated  and  broke  off. 
I  had  jrot  him  in  the  shoulder.  We 
wriggled  free  of  our  encumbrance.  I 
ed  that  he  was  bringing  up  his  right 
hand,  and  struck  out  with  my  left.  It  was 
not  one  instant  too  soon.  Two  shots  rang 
out  and  I  felt  the  sear  of  a  bullet  on  my 
left  shin.  The  flash  gave  me  his  position 
which  I  at  once  took  advantage  of,  driving 
my  left  duster  into  his  face.  The  next 
instant  I  drove  the  point  of  my  knife  for- 
ward and  felt  him  collapse. 

Possessing  myself  of  his  pistol,  I  turned 
and  crawled  back.  My  hand  touched  a 
tunic.  There  was  a  movement.  The  next 
thing  that  I  was  aware  of  was  a  fist  in  my 
right  eye.  Our  inanimate  friend  had  come 
to  life!  Pushing  forward  the  pistol  I 
gave  him  a  downward  blow  that  settled 
him. 

Up  the  gallery  I  heard  the  sounds  of 
scuffling  mingled  with  the  disjointed 
blasphemy  of  Wicks.  I  stumbled  up  to 
lend  a  hand.  It  was  black  as  doom  and  a 
sense  of  horror  could  not  be  thrown  off, 
even  in  the  heat  and  excitement  of  our 
death  grapple.  I  would  have  given  any- 
thing for  a  torch  and  even  thought  for  a 
moment  of  going  back  for  one  of  those 
we  had  dropped.  But  at  that  moment  one 
of  the  enemy  party  in  the  rear  flashed  a 
light.  It  was  a  fatal  moment  for  him  for 
led  another  pill.  He  fell  in  a  position 
that  left  the  light  dimly  illuminating  the 
gallery.  The  gods  were  with  us.  I  saw 
Wicks,  was  barely  holding  his  own  in  a 
grapple  with  two  stalwart  specimens,  so 
I  ran  forward  to  his  assistance.  In  doing 
so  I  slipped  and  fell,  and  my  outstretched 
hands  came  in  contact  with  something 
warm  and  wet  and  squelching.  It  felt 
elastic,  similar  to  an  inner  tube  of  a  rub- 
ber tire  inflated.  With  a  momentary  sen- 
sation of  nausea,  I  realized  that  Wicks  in 
the  course  of  the  indiscriminate  stabbing 
which  features  a  fight  below  ground  had 
disembowelled  one  of  his  late  opponents. 

I  was  on  my  feet  in  a  flash  and  rushed 
forward  to  assist  Wicks. 

"Come  on!"  he  yelled.  "We'll  clean  up 
the  whole  bl German  army!" 

I  swayed  from  side  to  side,  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  get  a  stroke  home  at 
one  of  his  assailants.  The  chance  came 
shortly  and  I  drove  my  knife  under  the  up- 
raised arm  of  one  of  them  who  was  about 
to  give  Wicks  his  quietus  with  a  pick 
head.  The  Hun  lurched  forward  toward 
me.  I  could  not  get  out  of  the  way,  being  in 
a  crouching  position  and  he  landed  on  top 
of  me.  My  head  struck  the  floor  with  a 
bang.  I  saw  irregular  constellations  and 
wondered  what  all  the  noise  was  about. 

""PHE  next  thing  that  I  was  aware  of 
■*•  was  Wicks  tugging  at  the  can  of 
ammonal.  He  slipped  the  rope  off  my 
shoulders.  Apparently  he  made  his  way 
with  it  up  the  gallery.  A  few  minutes 
later  he  came  back  to  me  asking  for  a 
match.  I  murmured :  "No  smoking  allowed 
in  the  galleries." 

With  an  exclamation  of  impatience  he 
began  searching  through  the  pockets  of 
our  fallen  foes.  Apparently  he  got  what 
he  wanted,  a  box  of  matches.  Soon  he  was 
back  again. 

"Git  up,  sir,  and  run  for  it.  I've  lit  the 
fuse  to  that  can  of  ammonal." 

My  dazed  brain  cleared  instantly  and  I 
scrambled  to  my  feet.  It  was  a  minute 
fuse  and  part  of  that  minute  was  gone. 


i  rushed  pell  mell  down  the  gallery,  fol- 
lowed by  Wicks.  We  struck  the  right  angle 
and  just  turned  into  the  gallery  we  had 
entered  by,  when  Boom!  The  ammonal 
had  exploded  and  we  threw  ourselves  on 
our  faces.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
charge  had  only  been  25  lbs.,  and  that 
Wicks  had  not  properly  placed  it,  we 
did  not  suffer  from  the  explosion.  Hastily 
we  rose  and  made  our  way  to  the  opening 
in  the  floor.  I  fell  through  and  encountered 
the  scared  gaze  of  "Rosie." 

"Don't  shoot!"  I  cried,  "we're  all  right." 

"What's  happened?  he  quavered, 
"you've  only  been  10  minutes." 

They  dragged  us  out,  and  I  noticed  that 
Wicks  seemed  pretty  far  gone.  He  was 
bleeding  copiously.  The  party  supported 
us  tottering  to  the  base  of  the  shaft  and 
put  us  in  the  hoist  bucket.  We  gained  the 
dugout. 

'"PHE  O.  C.  was  there.  I  would  sooner 
■*■  have  faced  the  Kaiser  himself  at  that 
moment.  He  noticed  our  condition,  and 
immediately  called  for  shell  dressings  and 
water.  It  turned  out  that  Wicks  had  five 
nasty  flesh  wounds  and  my  share  con- 
sisted of  a  slight  bullet  wound  on  my  left 
shin,  a  closed  eye,  and  several  contusions 
on  my  head. 

The  dressing  being  over,  the  0.  C.  asked 
for  explanations.  I  gave  him  the  history  as 
far  as  I  was  able  and  Wicks  filled  in  and 
explained  that  he  ran  forward  and  placed 
the  ammonal  up  some  stairs  which  were 
brilliantly  lighted,  probably  the  entrance 
to  the  Huns'  upper  system. 

The  O.  C.  looked  severely  at  me  and 
said:  "Well  you've  had  a  good  time  and 
got  safely  out  of  it,  I  hope  you  are  satis- 
fied. I'm  not!  You  disobeyed  your  in- 
structions in  going  past  the  T .  Ex- 
cess of  zeal  no  doubt,  but  I  need  hardly 
remind  you  that  it  amounts  to  insubordin- 
ation, thereby  laying  yourself  open  to  a 
possible  court  martial.  Otherwise  I'm 
afraid  I  should  have  had  to  recommend 
you.  Suppose  we  regard  the  incident  as 
closed." 

To  Wicks  he  said:  "For  your  share, 
you  should  have  been  decorated.  How- 
ever, as  your  souvenir  propensity  brought 
this  little  matter  about  I  don't  see  my  way 
clear  to  do  so.  In  the  way  of  promotion, 
however,  I  can  do  something  for  you  on 
your  return  from  Blighty,  for  with  those 
wounds  you  will  certainly  get  there. 

"Ah  don't  want  no  stripes,  sir,"  said 
Wicks. 

"Is  there  anything  you  do  want  then?" 

Wicks  turned  his  head  towards  the 
handiwork  of  Kirchner  and  said: 

"Yes,  please,  sir,  give  me  that  picture  of 
Winnie." 

He  got  it.    And  so  the  matter  ended. 


Demand  for  Clogs  in  England 

When  the  Lancashire  men  took  to 
munition  making  they  went  to  all  parts 
of  the  British  Isles  to  take  up  work  and 
what  is  more  they  took  their  clogs  with 
them.  As  a  result  of  this  clogs  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  popular  in  all  English 
war  mills. 

In  several  places  in  London  boot  deal- 
ers have  set  apart  special  windows  for 
the  display  of  clogs,  the  prices  of  which 
are  now  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than  they 
were  before  the  war;  and  still  the  sup- 
ply is  unequal  to  the  demand. 

Alderwood,  from  which  the  sole  of  the 
clog  is  made,  is  becoming  short,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  it  will  be  ten  or  twelve 
years  after  the  war  before  it  can  be  grown 
in  sufficient  quantity  again. 


After  the  Fire 


"Is  he  covered  with  insurance?" 
That's  the  question  after  every 
fire. 

Fire  may  sweep  your  home 
some  day.  How  will  it  leave 
you?  Where  will  you  stand? 
Call  and  see  our  local  agents 
to-day  or  write  direct  to  us  for 
particulars  regarding  our  dif- 
ferent policies. 
Ford  car  owners  will  be  in- 
terested in  our  special  auto- 
mobile policies. 
London  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

of  Canada 
33    Scott    Street  TORONTO 

A.   H.  C.  Carson,  F.  D.  Williams, 

President  Managing  Director 
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"Batter  Than  ElM 

Thoroughly    ModernlieJ 

Remodeled   and   Equipped 

NEW  MANAGEMENT 

ROOF  GARDEN 

la    connection 
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Bate*— Without    Bath,    tLSO 

With   Bath,   1200  and  up. 

FRANK  KIMBLE,  H$*. 
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C/OLPEEK 

WILL  STOP  THC  LEAK 


Don't  throw  away  your  Pots  and  Pans.  "  Vol-Peek" 
will  mend  Granitewarc,  Tin,  Aluminum,  etc..  in  two 
minutes  without  tools.  Always  keep  it  in  the  house. 
At  dealers  or  from  us,  postpaid,  15  cents. 

Vol-PeeK  Mlg.  Co.,  Box  fl)24,  Montreal,  Can. 
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You  Will  Yet  be  Glad 

Continued  from  page  14 


and  fussing.  Maybe  folks  are  going  now 
to  the  other  extreme.  Gee  whiz!  I  went 
for  four  months  when  I  first  enlisted  with- 
out talking  to  a  woman.  To-day  if  fellows 
are  not  quartered  in  big  cities  or  near 
them  where  folks  give  frequent  entertain- 
ments for  them,  then  the  entertainments 
are  brought  to  camp.  Singers,  players 
and  speakers  are  always  on  hand  in  the 
huts  of  the  "Y,"  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
K  of  C.  There  are  week-end  passes  is- 
sued. I  know  only  of  two  fellows  at  Val- 
cartier  who  got  as  far  as  Quebec. 

DUT  hardship  is  easily  forgotten.  Let's 
•L'  forget  it.  Let's  look  at  the  war  from 
an  individual  standpoint,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  new  soldier  himself.  Once  or 
twice  before  I  reached  France  I  asked 
myself  why  I  had  enlisted.  I  had  no  clear, 
definite  reason.  I  had  everything,  appar- 
ently, to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain.  For 
"reasons"  there  was  fun,  there  was  ad- 
venture, there  was  the  favorite  "reason" 
of  most  of  the  men,  a  trip  to  England, 
maybe  a  sight  of  France,  and  a  war  ended. 

We  got  to  France,  raggedly  equipped 
and  partially  trained.  We  made  good. 
And  we  made  good,  not  because  we  were 
better  men  than  the  boys  who  are  drafted 
or  who  are  enlisting  to-day,  but  because 
we  realized  war  as  war  is.  We  realized 
why  we  must  fight  and  fight  to  a  finish. 
We  learned,  as  you  boys  will  learn,  to  say 
with  reverence  and  deep  faith : 

"Thank  God,  that  I  have  the  privilege 
*°  fight  over  here  and  not  back  home. 
Thank  God,  that  now  when  war  has  come 
I  have  the  honor  to  keep  my  own  country 
free  of  invasion." 

Just  come  with  me  to  Ypres  for  a  mom- 
ent—the Ypres  of  1915,  the  Ypres  of  flame 
and  murder,  of  falling  masonry,  of  bombs 
and  pitiless  outrage;  Ypres  with  streets 
of  gaping  shell  holes  strewn  with  glass 
with  broken  carvings,  with  the  muti- 
lated bodies  of  dead  babies,  little  innocent 
clinging  infants.  Boys,  think  of  it.  I 
saw  the  refugees  pouring  out  of  Ypres— 
old  men,  old  women,  young  women  and 
children,  young  girls  horribly  outraged 
and  dragging  along  in  a  shame  not  their 
own.  I  tell  you,  Comrades,  I  cried— yes, 
a  lump  would  rise  in  the  throat  of  the 
toughest  to  see  that  dismal  procession. 

I  thought  of  my  sister,  safe  with  her 
mother  in  Canada,  and  I  could  see  scores 
no  more  than  her  age  weeping  miserably 
not  daring  to  meet  our  eyes  as  we  marched 
by.  And  my  sister's  safety,  the  safety  of 
a  thousand  sisters,  a  million  mothers, 
sweethearts,  wives,  depended  on  the  fact 
that  we— no,  even  that  I  was  there.  That 
made  me,  as  it  will  make  you  boys  who  are 
joining  to-day,  realize  why  we  must  fight 
and  fight  to  a  finish.    Why  we  "must  be 


men,"  where  the  enemy  show  themselves 
beasts.  And  yet  in  those  old  days  we 
shivered  at  the  thought  of  meeting  the 
enemy.  We  knew  he  was  our  superior  in 
numbers,  in  every  material  thing.  We 
could  only  guess  his  spirit;  but  we  knew 
our  own. 

To-day,  there  is  at  least  a  fifty-fifty 
chance  on  material  things  and  we  are  the 
superior  of  the  Hun  in  morale.  It  is  the 
spirit  and  the  will  to  do  and  endure  which 
will  carry  on  through  to  a  triumphant 
close. 

PERSONALLY,  despite  a  partly  useless 
*■  arm,  a  half  gone  lung,  loss  of  weight 
and  less  strength,  I  am  glad  I  went  to  the 
fight.  Personally,  I  believe  every  man 
who  goes  will  be  glad  of  it  long  before  he 
comes  back.  A  fellow  can  and  does  learn 
more  about  his  fellow  man  over  there  in 
two  weeks  than  he  does  in  a  lifetime  back 
home.  No  university,  school  or  college 
can  teach  in  four  years  what  a  man  learns 
in  four  weeks  of  life  in  the  trenches.  We 
see  the  soul  of  humanity  in  the  War,  the 
soul  of  humanity  in  all  its  glory  and 
magnificence.  We  see  greatness  and 
valor,  honor  and  glory  where  we  had 
never  thought  to  see  it.  We  recognize  it 
because  we  ourselves  are  in  it,  facing 
death,  facing  eternity,  facing  God 
Almighty. 

It  is  only  when  it  is  all  over,  when  those 
who  have  gone  and  are  going  return  home, 
that  with  us  all  Canada  will  see  the  good 
which  comes  out  of  evil.  If  this  War  does 
good  personally  and  individually,  it  must 
do  good  nationally. 

If  you  are  Canadian  born,  or  of  French 
descent,  or  of  Irish,  English  or  Scotch,  or 
anything  else,  remember  you  can  make  the 
Army  a  Hades  for  yourself,  or  you  can 
make  it  a  darn  good  place.  It  is  in  your 
own  hands.  I  know  your  choice  ahead  of 
time.  Canadians  were  always  good  sports 
and  always  will  be. 

Don't  think  anyone  is  against  you; 
everyone  is  for  you.  Fellows,  realize  it, 
we  are  all  pulling  for  you.  You  are 
really  having  things  easy,  why  take  it 
hard?  You  have  a  great  bunch  of  officers 
to  start  with,  as  great  as  our  officers  be- 
came. 

Keep  smiling,  boys.  Learn  to  know 
your  officers,  co-operate  with  them.  More 
than  you  think,  they  have  your  interests 
at  heart. 

Boys,  above  all,  as  a  Canadian  you  can 
thank  God  Almighty  that  this  War  is  not 
being  waged  on  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Humber  or  the  Saskatche- 
wan. 

I  tell  you,  Comrades,  in  going  to  this 
fight,  no  matter  what  comes  to  you  from 
it,  You  will  yet  be  glad. 


The  Three  Sapphires 

Continued  from  page  39 


the  road,  feeling  that  he  had  done  all  that 
could  be  done  in  the  way  of  insurance. 

i 
TPHEY  sat  for  an  hour  planning  a  grand 
hunt  for  the  next  day.  Prince  Ananda 
must  be  invited;  as  they  were  shooting 
over  his  grounds,  it  was  only  proper 
courtesy.  The  prince  would  bring  his  own 
elephant,  of  course,  but  reliable  hunting 
elephants  were  scarce.  The  one  Lord 
Victor  and  Swinton  had  used  that  day  had 
shown  either  a  white  feather  or  too  excit- 


able a  temperament;  he  would  only  do  to 
put  on  the  side  of  the  cane  belt  as  a  stop 
to  keep  the  tiger  from  cutting  out.  Fin- 
nerty's  elephant  had  proved  fairly  steady, 
but  he  needed  another;  he  would  give  that 
ona  to  Swinton  and  Lord  Victor  and  in  the 
morning  get  a  goldsmith  to  beat  out 
Moti's  bell,  putting  a  metal  clapper  in  it. 
The  maharajah  had  elephants,  but  none 
well  trained  for  a  drive,  because  the  ma- 
harajah never  shot  anything. 

Before  leaving,  Swinton  took  the  ma- 


.;  '.:'. :  1/.2  bungalow  and  gave  him  the 
sapphire  to  use  in  the  bell  should  it  be 
necessary,  insisting  that  it  was  as  safe 
with  Finnerty  as  it  was  with  him.  At 
any  rate,  he  did  not  value  it  highly,  not 
placing  any  faith  in  its  miraculous  power. 

The  moon  had  risen  when  the  two  drove 
back  to  their  bungalow  in  the  major's 
dogcart.  As  they  swung  to  enter  the  gate, 
the  horse  recoiled  with  a  snort  of  fear; 
the  check  was  so  sudden  that  Swinton,  to 
avoid  a  headfirst  dive,  jumped,  cannoning 
into  a  native,  who,  his  face  covered  by 
his  loin  cloth,  dashed  from  the  compound. 
Instinctively  Swinton  grabbed  the  flee- 
ing man;  but  the  latter,  with  a  dextrous 
loosening  twist  of  his  garment,  left  it  in 
the  captain's  hands  and  sped  away.  On 
the  ground  lay  a  white  envelope  and  a 
small  notebook  that  had  fallen  from  a  fold 
of  the  cloth,  and  these  Swinton  put  in  his 
pocket,  saying:  "That  man  has  been  up 
to  some  deviltry."  To  Finnerty's  serv- 
ant he  added:  "Take  the  tom-tom  back; 
we'll  walk  to  the  bungalow." 

"I  say,  old  chap,"  cried  Lord  Victor, 
"don't  you  know  this  is  no  end  of  a 
risky  caper;  that  urban  tiger  dashed  that 
fellow— what!" 

"We'd  be  in  a  hat  if  we  stuck  to  the 
tom-tom  in  that  event;  that  flooey-headed 
horse  would  kill  us  if-  the  tiger  didn't." 


AT  that  instant  the  captain's  foot 
*~*  caught  something  that  projected  from 
the  crotons.  A  look  disclosed  a  pair  of 
legs.  There  was  something  familiar 
about  these  white-trousered  limbs  that 
terminated  in  canvas  shoes,  and  their 
owner  must  be  either  very  drunk  or  dead. 
Swinton  grasped  the  projecting  feet  and 
pulled  their  owner  to  the  drive,  where  he 
lay  on  his  back,  the  moonlight  glinting 
the  glazed  eyes.  It  was  Perreira — and  he 
was  dead.  His  neck  showed  an  abrasion 
as  though  a  rope  had  scorched  it;  and 
when  Swinton  lifted  the  dead  man's 
shoulders  the  head  hung  limp  like  the  head 
of  a  rag  doll. 

"That  old  Thug  trick!"  Swinton  de- 
clared. "Somebody  caught  him  from  be- 
hind with  a  towel  across  the  throat,  threw 
him  to  the  ground,  put  a  foot  on  his  back, 
and  with  one  twist  broke  his  neck." 

"Murdered!"  Lord  Victor  gasped. 

"Yes.  That  native  I  met  at  the  gate 
did  the  trick."  Raising  his  voice,  the  cap- 
tain called:     "Chowkidar!    Watchman!" 

There  was  an  answer  from  somewhere 
in  the  compound,  and  the  evil-faced  native 
they  had  seen  the  night  before  came 
hurrying  to  where  they  stood. 

"If  the  half-caste  sahib  is  dead,  he  must 
have  fallen  from  a  horse  and  broke  hiq 
neck,"  the  watchman  declared. 

"Call  the  servants  and  carry  him  into 
the  bungalow  where  the  baboo  is;  then  go 
at  once  down  to  the  police  and  tell  who 
killed  this  man,"  Swinton  commanded. 

At    that    instant    Baboo    Dass,    who,  I 
startled  by  the  clamor,  had  waited  in  fear  i 
on  the  veranda,  now  plowed  through  the 
bushes,   saying:      "Please,   sar,  I  will  be  1 
frighted  if  defunct  body  is  brought  within. 
This  place   is  too  much  evil-spirited.     If] 
tiger  is  not  devour  I  am  head-shaved  like 
a  felon  and  burglared  of  jewel." 

But    Swinton    turned    away    and    pro-| 
ceeded  with  Lord  Victor  to  their  bungalow, 
leaving  Baboo  Dass  wrangling    with    the 
watchman. 


T  ORD  VICTOR  was  in  a  captious  mood  J 
■*-*_  over  the  rapid  succession  of  stirring  I 
episodes.  "No  end  of  a  somnolent  old  I 
India — what!"  he  said  ironically,  sitting  I 
on  Swinton's  bed.  "I'm  bally  well  dashed  j 
with    all   the   floaty   creeps.      We've   only    J 
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dined  with  the  rajah,  seen  a  topping 
wrestling  bout,  been  at  a  temple  riot, 
chevied  a  tiger  out  of  our  front  yard, 
entertained  a  baboo  ftooey  on  Hindu  gods, 
had  a  drive  for  a  tiger " 

"Shot  a  Banjara  dog,"  Swinton  inter- 
rupted, because  he  wanted  to  go  to  bed. 

"Rather!  And  made  a  devilish  good 
shot.  Then  we  were  spoofed  by  Stripes, 
and  found  a  murdered  man  on  the  door- 
step. A  tallish  order,  I  call  all  that. 
Going  some — What!" 

Swinton  yawned  sleepily,  and  when 
Lord  Victor  had  gone  to  his  room  he  took 
from  his  pocket  the  notebook  and  letter  he 
had  picked  up.  The  letter  was  addressed 
to  himself  and  contained  two  rupees.  The 
notebook  contained  curious,  ambiguous 
entries.  To  a  casual  reader  they  would 
have  meant  nothing,  but  to  Swinton  they 
were  a  key  to  a  great  deal.  With  a  small 
screw  driver  he  took  the  shoulder  plate 
from  the  butt  of  a  gun.  and,  wedging  the 
book  in  the  hollow  with  some  paper,  re- 
placed the  plate. 

Undoubtedly  the  little  black  book  had 
something  to  do  with  Perreira's  death.  He 
would  have  been  closelv  watched  since 
the  watchman  had  listened  on  the  veranda 
the  night  before,  and  it  would  be  known 
he  was  coming  to  see  the  captain. 
(To  be  continued) 

To  Transplant  China 

Millions  of  Chinese  May  11,'  Skipped   to   U.S. 
for    War     Work 


THE  great  war  problem  in  the  United  States 
is  man-power  and  in  discussing  it,  Mark 
Sullivan,  the  editor  of  Collier's  Weekly,  shows 
just  how  serious  that  question  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Uncle  Sam  has  35.000,000  man- 
power in  all  and  needs  50,000,000  in  order  to 
"carry  on."  Mr.  Sullivan  figures  that  at 
least  17,000,000  will  be  needed  to  probably 
carry  out  the  war  program  of  the  United 
States,  2,000,000  of  whom  will  be  needed  for 
the  airplane  service  alone — 40,000  pilots  and 
the  remainder  to  make  the  planes  and  repair 
them.  In  discussing  the  solutions  that  are 
being  offered,  he  advances  one  that  has  ele- 
ments of  interest: 

The  Chinese  suggestion  generally  expresses 
itself  in  the  large  and  offhand  phrase  of  its 
advocates:  "Bring  in  a  million  Chinese."  That 
suggestion  will  be  very  widely  urged  a  year 
or  so  from  now.  It  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  topics  of  public  discussions.  It  may 
very  well  become  an  acute  political  issue.  It 
has  already  appeared  in  various  measures 
introduced  into  Congress.  A  good  many 
chambers  of  commerce  have  passed  resolu- 
tions favoring  it.  A  good  many  articles 
could  be,  and  later  on  will  be,  written  about 
this  one  phase  of  our  man-power  question. 
For  the  present  year,  and  probably  also  for 
the  following  year,  the  Chinese  suggestion,  as 
a  practical  matter,  is  easily  disposed  of.  The 
answer  is  ships.  Or  rather  the  answer  is  no 
ships.  If  we  had  the  ships  to  bring  in  a 
million  Chinese  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we 
would  not  bring  them  in.  We  would  use  the 
ships  to  carry  three  million  soldiers  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Right  at  our  doors,  in  our 
own  territory,  in  Porto  Rico,  there  is  a  sur- 
plus   of    75,000    laborers    who    would    like    to 

■come.     But  there  are  no  ships  to  bring  them. 

'|For  our  own  Virgin  Islands  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  10.000  man-power.  Lack  of  ships  dis- 
poses of  the  Chinese  proposal  for  the  present. 
A  year  or  two  from  now,  if  the  war  is  still 
on,  and  when — or  if — our  shipping  situation 
is  easier,  the  advocacy  of  the  Chinese  sug- 
gestion will  be  on  us.  Powerful  instincts  of 
selfishness  will  press  it  on  us.  It  is  the 
easiest  way.  It  is  the  way  of  self-indulgence. 
It  is  the  way  that  promises  to  let  us  have  our 
accustomed  luxuries.  It  is  the  way  that  makes 
self-denial  less  imperative.  It  seems  to  open 
a  way  to  fight  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  our  luxuries.  It  seems  to  open  a  way 
for  the  individual  to  do  his  part  in  the  war 
by  hiring  a  Chinaman,  instead  of  by  indi- 
vidual self-sacrifice. 
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Crop  Conditions  Will  Affect  Business 
Outlook  to  Some  Extent 


THE  outstanding  fact  is  the  disappoint- 
ing crop  outlook  in  the  West.  It  is 
not  so  many  weeks  ago  that  everything 
was  rosy  and  the  crop  experts  talked  of 
new  records  and  big  yields.  To-day  the 
chorus  runs  to  forecasts  of  unrelieved 
pessimism  and  to  estimates  of  wheat 
yields  far  below  normal.  By  the  time  this 
article  appears  a  close  estimate  of  the 
total  will  probably  have  been  arrived  at, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that 
that  total  will  not  be  nearly  as  low  as  the 
prophets  now  declare.  It  is  generally 
found  that  the  estimates  of  the  Western 
crop  experts  are  low.  They  play  safe. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  that 
the  present  wave  of  pessimism  has  no 
basis  in  fact.  It  is  only  too  apparent  that 
the  bad  weather  has  killed  enough  of  the 
crop  off  to  bring  it  down  below  normal. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  however, 
that  we  are  at  the  present  moment  suf- 
fering from  the  tensest  part  of  the  wave 
of  doubt  that  comes  along  inevitably 
every  year  and  that  later  reports  will 
show  a  gradual  revision  upward  of  the 
total.  We  won't  have  a  good  crop,  we 
won't  even  have  a  normal  crop,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  won't  have  a  blue  ruin 
crop  either. 

In  any  case  it  is  not  logical  to  attach 
so  much  significance  to  this  matter  of 
the  Western  crop,  except  as  a  factor  in 
the  feeding  of  the  Allies.  A  bad  crop  will 
nol  have  as  depressing  an  effect  on  the 
business  outlook  as  in  pre-war  days. 
People  still  speak  of  a  poor  wheat  crop 
as  though  it  spelt  commercial  depression 
as,  to  some  extent,  it  did  before  war.  It 
doesn't  mean  anything  of  the  kind  now.  At 
the  present  price  even  the  poorest  wheat 
crop  means  a  very  considerable  revenue. 
The  Western  farmer  will  make  enough 
on  his  wheat  this  year  to  still  remain 
in  a  position  of  tolerable  prosperity.  He 
will  not  be  flush  as  he  was  last  year,  nor 
so  ready  to  buy  everything  going,  but  he 
will  still  be  able  to  get  all  the  necessities 
and  a  fair  share  of  the  luxuries  of  life. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the 
last  few  years  have  been  great  years  for 
the  Western  farmer  and  to-day  he  has 
the  reserves  of  those  years  of  plenty  be- 
hind him.  He  has  wiped  off  or  comforta- 
ably  reduced  his  liabilities.  He  has — or 
should  have — a  tidy  bit  in  the  bank  and 
a  sheaf  of  Victory  bonds.  A  slim  crop, 
even  a  downright  bad  crop,  is  not  going 
to  throw  him  out  of  his  stride.  It  may 
slow  him  up  some  but  there  is  no  reason, 
after  all,  to  anticipate  that  business  is 
going  to  be  bad  as  a  result. 

TJTJSINESS  is  not  going  to  be  bad.  On 
*-*  the  contrary  it  is  going  to  continue  on 
at  the  same  brisk  gait.  Orders  from  the 
West  may  fall  off,  in  fact  there  are  some 


indications  already  of  this  tendency. 
Credit  lines  will  be  drawn  a  good  deal 
closer  in  the  West.  But,  after  all,  the 
press  of  orders  in  most  lines  of  business 
is  still  heavy  and  a  slackening  in  demand 
would  not  mean  any  slackening  of  in- 
dustrial activity.  It  would  simply  mean 
an  opportunity  to  catch  up  and  to  relieve 
the  labor  strain. 

There  are  some  of  a  pessimistic  turn  of 
mind  who  believe  that  the  slim  crop  will 
inevitably  have  a  reactionary  effect  on 
business  generally.  The  writer  cannot 
conceive,  however,  of  any  material  slack, 
ening  as  a  result  of  the  smaller  Western 
crop.  It  is  still  apparent  that  we  can  get 
as  large  a  volume  of  war  orders  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  as 
we  are  prepared  to  handle.  Consider, 
just  as  an  instance,  recent  developments 
in  regard  to  the  filling  of  war  orders  for 
underwear.  Last  February  the  U.  S. 
Government  approached  Canadian  manu- 
facturers and  placed  orders  for  a  very 
large  quantity.  So  large  were  the  orders 
placed,  in  fact,  that  when  the  Canadian 
Government  got  around  to  the  same  mat- 
ter of  underwear  for  the  troops,  they 
found  the  Canadian  mills  unable  to  ac- 
cept any  further  orders.  The  result  was 
that  our  Government  approached  Wash- 
ington with  a  view  to  having  the  orders 
switched.  The  Canadian  manufacturers 
made  a  counter  proposal  to  Ottawa  to  the 
effect  that  the  Government  approach  the 
jobbers  and  buy  up  any  stocks  that  might 
be  on  hand.  This  was  done  and  in  all 
about  25,000  dozen  were  secured,  enough 
to  tide  Ottawa  over  for  a  time,  perhaps 
until  the  American  orders  can  be  filled.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  stocks  available 
for  the  public  have  been  very  seriously 
depleted. 

This  is  but  one  evidence  of  the  condi- 
tion which  prevails  in  some  lines  at  least. 
The  demand,  complicated  by  orders  for 
war  purposes,  is  greater  than  can  be  sat- 
isfactorily met  with  the  present  supply 
of  raw  materials  and  the  condition  of  the 
labor  market. 

HPHE  most  satisfactory  feature  of  all, ; 
-*■  however,  is  the  continued  and  very 
substantial  increase  in  bank  savings.  The 
month  of  June  showed  an  increase  over 
June,  1917,  of  $18,177,219.  The  total  in- j 
crease  for  the  year  is  $65,424,004,  which 
indicates  that  the  people  of  Canada  are 
bettor  off  than  even  before  despite 
everything.  It  indicates  that  the  Victory 
Loan  campaign  will  be  launched  with  the 
public  in  a  better  position  to  take  it  up 
than  last  year. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  very  can 
tious  tone  manifested  in  business  circles. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  future  is  very 
uncertain,   that  almost     anything  might 
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happen  and  that  the  best  way  to  do  is  to 
Ko  slow.  This  tendency  is  manifested 
must  distinctly  in  the  matter  of  retail 
baying.  It  has  always  been  the  custom 
for  merchants  to  book  their  requirement:! 
in  certain  lines  well  ahead.  They  would 
in  the  ordinary  cause  of  events  be  book- 
ing up  now  for  certain  spring  supplies. 
Rut  this  they  are  not  doing;  not,  at  least, 
to  the  same  extent  as  formerly.  There 
is  a  distinct  disinclination  to  the  as- 
sumption of  responsibility.  It  has  been 
noted  for  a  long  time  past,  for  five  or 
more  years,  that  merchants  were  begin- 
ning to  buy  in  smaller  quantity  and 
oftener,  but  the  tendency  not  to  book  in 
advance  was  never  so  pronounced  as  at 
present,  and  indicates  a  very  cautious 
tone  generally  to  business. 

This  tendency  toward  buying  oftener 
and  in  smaller  bulk  may  be  noted,  in  pass- 
ing, as  another  factor  in  the  higher 
price  of  everything;  for  the  merchant,  of 
course,  pays  a  higher  price  for  his  goods 
when  he  buys  on  that  basis. 


Germany's  Latest 
Manoeuvre 

/.-.    Warning    the    World   of   the   "Anglo- 
Saxon  Peril" 


'TVHE  Imperial  German  Government  has 
•*■  always  felt  it  necessary  to  have  a  hate 
slogan  to  offer  the  German  people.  Russia, 
England,  France,  Italy  and  the  United 
States  have  all  in  turn  been  made  the  vic- 
tims of  this  curious  national  trait.  Now  a 
new  one  has  been  conjured  up  and  is  being 
fed  out  to  the  credulous  Teuton  with  a 
tnoroughness  that  equals  the  rather  ridicu- 
lous "Gott  Strafe  England"  campaign.  The 
people  of  the  Central  Powers  are  being  told 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peril  a  combination  of 
the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States 
to  control  the  seas  and  shut  the  Germans 
out  of  all  markets.  This  chimera  is  being 
used  as  a  fanfare  to  rouse  the  jaded  Ger- 
man people  to  a  new  war  frenzy.  The  de- 
tails of  the  campaign  of  the  propaganda 
have  been  gathered  up  by  Current  Opinion 
from  the  leading  newspapers  of  Europe  and 
are  presented  in  the  following  graphic 
story: 

The  sudden  crisis  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse, 
precipitated  by  the  indiscreet  utterances 
of  Herr  von  Kuhlmann,  would  seem,  from 
gossip  in  the  Dutch  press,  to  have  been  the 
first  gun  in  the  new  Anglo-Saxon  direc- 
tion. The  Anglo-Saxon  drum  is  beating 
'furiously  all  over  Central  Europe  according 
to  orders,  affirms  the  Giornale  d'ltalia 
(Rome).  The  idea  seems  to  have  originated 
with  a  clique  of  Berlin  worthies  including 
the  economic  genius  of  the  home  office, 
Herr  von  Stein,  the  great  economist  and 
sociologist,  also  a  deputy  in  the  Reichstag, 
Doctor  von  Schulze-Gavernitz,  and  our  old 
friend  Herr  Erzberger,  the  clerical  leader. 
These  gentlemen  were  not  present  at  the 
royal  meeting  with  Ludendorff  and  the 
rest,  but  they  provided  the  ammunition 
that  was  discharged  at  the  head  of  Charles 
I.  He  took  away  with  him  to  Constantin- 
ople and  to  Sofia,  the  Rome  Tribuna  be- 
lieves, an  impression  that  the  United  States 
and  England  have  come  together  to  con- 
trol the  seas  forever  so  that  no  nation  in 
Central  Europe  shall  have  coal,  wheat,  cop- 
per or  anything  of  that  kind  without  becom- 
ing a  vassal  in  disguise.  Some  idea  of  the 
sort  has  been  disseminated  for  a  long 
time  in  the  Kreuz-Zeitung  (Berlin),  but 
Continued  on  page  10 
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If  you  invest  in  the  securities  of  steel,  pulp  and  paper,  textiles,  trans- 
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The  Investment  Situation 

By  H.  H.  BLACK,  Montreal  editor  of  The  Financial  Post. 

This  is  the  idea  of  investment  that  MacLean's  Magazine  desires  to  present:  That 
men  and  women  should  save  carefully,  putting  their  money  in  the  bank;  should  carry 
endowment  and  life  insurance;  should  make  a  will,  naming  some  good  trust  company 
as  executor.  When  these  matters  have  been  taken  care  of,  the  surplus  income  should 
be  invested  in  good  Government  and  municipal  bonds.  To  these  might  be  added 
good  real  estate  mortgages,  but  the  average  man  or  woman  who  is  not  in  close  touch 
with  values  would  be  unwise  to  put  money  into  mortgages  at  the  present  time, 
except  indirectly  through  investment  in  some  of  the  good  loan  companies'  shares. 
Men  and  women,  and  particularly  young  men,  whose  incomes  are  above  the  average, 
who  are  not  dependent  upon  a  sure  income  from  their  investments  and  who  are 
willing  to  take  risks  to  secure  a  larger  return  on  their  money,  may  buy  shares  in 
financial  and  industrial  companies.  MacLean's  Magazine  does  not  care  to  advise 
readers  on  any  particular  securities,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  editor  of  "The  Financial 
Post"  will  gladly  give  regular  subscribers  opinions  on  new  flotations. — The  Editors. 

An  Upward  Tendency  and  the  Reasons 


THE  first  indications  of  a  general 
bullish  tendency  in  the  stock  mar- 
kets in  Canada  presented  them- 
selves during  the  later  part  of  July,  and 
the  earlier  part  of  August,  when  activity 
showed  a  disposition  to  broaden  out,  and 
some  twenty-five  stocks,  out  of  a  little 
over  fifty  that  were  moving,  registered 
gains,  and  half  a  dozen  reached  new  high 
marks  in  their  history.  Heretofore,  it 
has  been  what  may  be  termed  the 
"specialties"  that  displayed  a  buoyant 
condition  and  moved  up.  In  each  case 
this  action  was  independent  of  a  general 
movement:  often  a  particularly  favorable 
announcement  of  increased  profits  in  an 
individual  stock  and  bright  prospects  of 
increased  dividends  started  the  stock 
on  its  way.  But,  like  New  York,  the  Can- 
adian market  held  its  course  with  a  mini- 
mum of  change. 

The  month  of  July  saw  the  first  of 
what  has  the  semblance  of  a  general  ad- 
vance. Two  securities  started  a  pro- 
longed rally  on  immediate  prospects  of 
four  years  of  dividends  being  liquidated 
in  a  reasonable  period:  two  more  moved 
up  where  peace  operations  were  consid- 
ered sufficient  to  carry  on  the  ordinary 
overhead  expenses  of  the  company,  while 
shell  orders  provided  a  substantial  sur- 
plus; a  fifth  rose  over  20  points  on 
prospects  of  a  dividend  being  advanced 
from  7  to  10  per  cent.  This  last  men- 
tioned is  a  pure  "peace"  stock,  as  it  is 
termed,  it  owes  nothing  to  the  war.  One 
or  two  others  of  a  similar  nature  started 
long-awaited  advances.  These  movements 
led  to  a  feeling  that  events  in  France 
were  foreshadowing  a  definite  victory  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  stock  market  had 
begun  to  discount  it  already,  and  hence- 
forth would  begin  to  play  more  strongly 
upon  the  "peace"  stocks.  The  move- 
ments were  scarcely  definite  enough  to 
establish  this  theory,  but  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  financial  world  with 
its  uncanny  prescience  will  be  working 
serenely  and  with  assured  confidence 
along  peace  lines  in  security  dealings 
months  before  a  London  or  Paris  official 
statement  commits  itself  definitely  upon 
this  point. 

As  yet  the  New  York  market  refuses 
abs-olutely  to  lend  itself  either  to  peace 
stock  booms,  or  even  to  general  advances. 
The  public  are  holding  aloof,  where  in 
Canada  they  are  now  venturing  into  the 
market.  Indefinite  but  heavy  taxation 
still  overhangs  the  earnings  of  all  indus- 
trials, and  there  is  a  fear  that  future 
dividends  may  be  imperiled.  The  glamor 
of  victory  in  the  brilliant  dashes  of 
United  States  troops  against  the  German 
line  is  tempered  by  reiterated  cautions 
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against  too  early  optimism,  backed  up 
by  titanic  preparations  at  home  that 
scorn  any  suggestion  at  relaxing.  Nor 
yet  does  the  shifting  scene  carry  strong 
enough  evidence  of  a  permanent  turn  in 
the  tide;  and  so  stocks  continue  to  be 
held  awaiting  improving  quotations,  and 
the  market  is  almost  certain  to  continue 
so  for  some  time  to  come,  with  moderate 
advances,  and  as  moderate  relapses. 

A  N  interesting  and  instructive  action 
■'*  was  taken  by  the  Finance  Minister 
early  in  August  in  cancelling  the  permis- 
sion of  a  gold  mining  concern  to  issue  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $1,000,000  of  stock. 
The  prospectus  and  advertisements  mis- 
led the  public  in  declaring  that  the  Min- 
ister's simple  consent  to  sell  the  stock 
under  the  War  Time  Investment  Act 
constituted  a  guarantee  that  it  was  a 
"Safe  Investment."  The  condemnation 
of  this  deceptive  manipulation  of  a  de- 
partmental action  in  The  Financial  Post 
led  to  the  immediate  withdrawal  by  the 
Minister  of  the  permission  that  had  been 
abused. 

A  review  of  some  of  the  features  of  in* 
vestment  movements  during  the  four 
years  of  the  war  is  continued  below: 

rPO  a  great  extent  transactions  on  the 
■*■  Exchanges  reflected  prices:  heavy 
slumps  were  followed  by  a  lack  of  activity 
and  extreme  listlessness.  The  records 
show  that  in  January,  1915,  the  transac* 
tions  on  the  Montreal  and  Toronto  Ex- 
changes amounted  to  only  $1,249,800 
when  the  floor  of  the  Exchange  was 
closed:  one  year  later,  January,  1916,  the 
transactions  amounted  to  $17,207,900. 
There  followed  a  period  of  great  indus- 
trial improvement  in  Canada,  based  on 
high  prices  of  agricultural  products  and 
increasing  war  orders,  and  a  soaring  of 
prices  on  the  Exchange.  By  November, 
1916,  the  transactions  reached  $67,658,000. 
Towards  the  end  of  1917  bad  war  neup 
caused  serious  breaks  in  New  York  and 
in  Canada:  transactions  in  January,  1918, 
were  only  $7,015,500;  and  in  February^ 
$9,994,700.  Prices  have  gone  up  since, 
and  sales  have  grown  apace. 

A     REVIEW    of   securities    during    the] 
**    past  four  years  would  not  be  complete 
without  a  reference  to  one  feature  of  the 
financial    aspect    of     industrial    develop 
ment  that  has  taken  place  in  Canada:  the 
strengthening  of  working  capital,  tha 
in  the  surplus  of  liquid  assets  over  car-: 
rent  liabilities.     This  element  in  a  com- 
pany's  condition    does    not   always   find 
recognition    on     the     Stock     Exchange: 
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effort.  Made  in  17  degrees 
— 6B  (softest)  to  9H  (hard- 
est). H  B  (medium)  is  most 
popular  for  general  work; 
but  he  sure  to  get  the  degree 
exactly  suited  to  your  work. 

How  to  find  your  crude.  With  the  ni<l  o' 
■ t  the  grade  you  think  you 
sh.iul.l  b*ve.  If  the  fir>t  is  in. t  exactly  rikjht. 
next  time  select  a  decree  or  two  s  frer  or 
har.k-r  ns  1  Ik-  case  may  he.  When  you  have 
found  your  degree,  opacify  it  every  time  and 
ytiu  trill  bcauufod  n  iromthenon. 

Write  ut  which  degree  you  want,  or  what 
kind-  f  pencil  work  you  do,  enclosing  16 
cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  you  full- 
length  samples  worth  double  the  money. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 
DEPT.67-J  JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

>><XXN  Canadian  E»t?"i'h«I 

X-Jvi— N        Repraentativet  lo£l 

A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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SB  )  Varying  degrees  of 
5B  <  vtra  softness — 6B 
4B  I  softest. 

JB  Extra  soft  and  black. 
2B  Very  soft  and  black. 
B    Soft  and  black. 
HB  Medium  soft. 
F    Firm 


H    Hard. 
2H  Harder. 
3H  V.ryhard. 
4H  Kxtrahard. 

5H)   Varying 
*j{  (.degrees  of 

■ 
9H 


degrees  c 

extra 
hardner. 


Hotel  St.  Charles 

With  its  new  absolutely  fire- 
proof addition.  Entire  block 
on  Ocean  front.  The  Final 
Expression  in  hotel  appoint- 
ment, service  and  comfort. 
Always  open.  Illustrated 
literature. 

NEWLIN  HAINES  CO. 

ATLANTIC    CITY,    N.  J. 
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nevertheless,  it  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant, and  hence  the  most  satisfactory 
phase  of  conditions  to-day,  and  the  most 
promising  element  looking;  to  the  uncer- 
tain forces  that  so  many  concerns  may 
have  to  face  in  the  readjustment  period. 
According  to  Greenshields'  analysis  the 
working  capital  of  seventeen  companies 
stood  at  $71,822,620  at  the  end  of  1917 
operations  as  compared  with  $30,751,097 
at  the  end  of  1914.  Tabulated  these  run 
as  follows : 

Co.  1917  i914 

1 11,777,346  $1,084,298 

2 926,060  1.091,783 

3 3,763,145  1,931,547 

■* 6,739,416  6,750,000 

» 786,411  567,333 

6 1,713,007  1,631,944 

7 1,189,913  438,164 

8 13, 131, 158  3,730,807 

9 2,258.923  730,723 

10 4,362,901  1,473,205 

11 1,419,383  1,075,212 

12 10,163.438  154,883 

13 3,451,517  1,099,975 

11 2,649,562  1,183,685 

'•' 1,293,434  578,054 

16-  3,223.127  2,118,899 

17.  12,993,899  ...110,595 

$71,822,620  $20,751,097 

These  are  representatives  of  the  main 
industrials:  footwear,  building  supplies, 
steel,  textile,  milling,  paper,  knit  goods, 
paint,  etc. 

TURNING  from  stocks  to  bonds,  a  radi- 
-*-  cal  evolution  must  be  noted,  a  change 
that  will  continue  for  years  after  the 
war,  and  in  the  main,  will  work  out  ad- 
vantageously for  Canada.  It  marks,  in 
brief,  a  step  from  dependence  upon  out- 
side money  for  the  development  of  muni- 
cipal and  commercial  requirements,  and 
national  resources  generally,  to  a  pro- 
vision for  these  from  the  savings  of  her 
own  people.  From  dependence  on  finan- 
cial help  from  Great  Britain,  Canada  was 
forced  to  turn  to  the  United  States; 
then,  to  herself.  Recent  negotiations  of 
the  Finance  Minister  with  Washington 
indicate  that  some  help  may  be  forthcom- 
ing from  the  United  States  in  the  future, 
but  in  the  main  Canadian  financial  needs 
must  be  satisfied  in  Canada. 

The  records  of  the  past  four  or  five 
years  furnish  conclusive  proofs  of  this. 
The  flotations  of  Canadian  bonds  in  Lon- 
don fluctuated  thus  in  the  past  five  years: 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


£47,363,625 

36,777,271 

8,235,000 

1,000,000 

2,250,000 


In  the  same  period  municipal  bond  sales 
in  Great  Britain  were  as  follows:  1913, 
£69,323,350;  1914,  £32,367,435;  1915,  1916 
and  1917,  nil. 

In  the  United  States,  in  1915  and  1916, 
the  decline  in  British  funds  was  sunolied 
to  a  great  extent;  in  1917,  with  the  States 
at  war,  this  was  cut  off: 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 


Can.  Muni.  B'd. 

Sales  in  U.S. 

$22,168,053 

12,303,200 

35,483,114 

32,336,764 

6,233,365 


Cut  off  from  Great  Britain  bond  sales 
in  Canada  rose  to  $36,683,359  in  1914,  but 
in  1917  these  fell  to  $17,955,714  with  in- 
creasing government  requirements.  Tak- 
ing all  three  countries,  Canadian  muni- 
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"Your   Home's    on  Fire" 

How  would  that  news  affect  you? 
Would  it  mean  the  loss  of  all  you 
have  worked  and  struggled  for? 
Or  would  a  London  Mutual  Fire 
Policy  protect  you  from  losing  one 
cent? 

At  such  a  small  cost  it  is  folly  to 
go  without  proper  protection  for 
your  property. 

See  our  local  agents  to-day  or  write 
us  direct  regarding  our  different 
policies.  Ford  car  owners  should 
get  particulars  regarding  our  special 
auto  policy. 

London  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
of  Canada 

33    Scott    St.,   Toronto 
A.  H.  C.   Carson.  F.  D.   Williams, 

President        Managing  Director 
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HOTEL 

MONTREAL 
Canada's  Finest  Hotel 

For  retervationM  apply  to 

FRANK  S.  QUICK,  Manager 
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C  All    arran 
skeleton  lorm 
comparison.  This  com' 
pilation  will  be  invalu- 
able to  every  investor 
and  trader  who  wishes 
to  be  guided  by  facts 
rather  than  by  opinion. 
C  The  analysis  will  be 
ready  for  distribution 
shortly.    We  shall  be 
glad  to  mail  you  a  copy 
free  on  request. 
Ask  for  Pamphlet  212 

GREENSHIELDS  &CO.  [ 

Members  Montreal  Stock  Exchange 
Dealers  in  Canadian  Bond  Issues 

17  St.  John  Street,  Montreal 
Central  Chambers,  Ottawa 
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WHEN  you  buy  a 
fountain  pen  you 
are  entitled  to  some- 
thing more  than  a  pen 
that  will  merely  write  for 
a  while.  You  should  se- 
cure lasting  satisfaction. 

For  years  the  Pen  with 
the  Magic  Button  has  been 
Igiving  universal  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  the  one  fountain 
pen  which  is  always  ready 
for   service. 

Can  be  filled  from  any  ink 
well  or  bottle.  Every  "A.A." 
Pen  is  carefully  and  pro- 
perly made  and  will  not  leak 
or   blot. 

Fully  guaranteed. 
Ask    your    dealer    or    write    for 
illustrated   catalogue   and   prices. 

Modern  Pen  Company 

Established  MM 

170  Broadway,      New  York 

A.    R.   Macdougall    &   Co.,    Ltd., 

468-474   King-  St.  W., 

Toronto,  Ont. 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 

ARE  THE  BEST 

Fop    sale     by     All     Leading     Furniture 
Dealers. 

"MACEY    STYLE    BOOK,"    full    of    In- 
formation,  free  for  the  asking. 


Panada  FuwiTuRE^uf?CTURSS 

WOODSTOCK  ONTARIO. __ 


Successful    Business")'  Men 


Many  of  them  — 
News,  Statistics. 
weekly    by 


read    the    Summarised 
Forecasts       published 


THE 

FINANCIAL  POST 


OF  CANADA 


Consider  the  value  to  YOUR  BUSINESS 
of  THE  POST'S  Business  Outlook,  Weekly 
Bank  Clearings.  Stock  and  Bond  Price 
Tables  and  Editorial  Opinion.  You  can- 
not afford  to  FOREGO  such  information 
and   counsel    at  such    a    critical   period. 


Annual     Subscription,    $3.00. 
sample    copy.        Dept.    MM. 


Write    for 


The  Financial  Post  of  Canada 
143  University  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


cipal  bond  sales  declined  from  $112,061,- 
642  in  1913  to  $24,189,079  in  1917. 

But  government  war  bond  sales  grew 
apace.  The  first  war  loan  was  called  in 
November,  1915,  for  $50,000,000,  finally 
increased  to  $100,000,000.  The  second 
was  for  $100,000,000,  to  which  there  was 
an  oversubscription  of  $101,444,800;  the 
third,  of  March,  1917,  for  $150,000,000, 
oversubscribed  by  $110,000,000,  and  the 
fourth  a  "Victory"  loan  for  $150,000,000, 
for  which  $418,000,000  was  subscribed  by 
802,000  individuals  or  companies,  and 
$400,000,000  allotted. 

Thus  in  1916  where  the  total  govern- 
ment, municipal,  railwav  and  mmora- 
tion  bond  issues  were  $315,000,000,  the 


total  in  1917  exceeded  $725,000,000.  In 
1916  the  bonds  sold  in  Canada  amounted 
to  about  33  per  cent,  of  the  total  Cana- 
dian bonds  sold,  in  1917,  to  75  per  cent; 
the  United  States  share  in  1916  was  about 
66  per  cent.;  in  1917,  a  bare  25  per  cent., 
and  the  British  funds  available  had 
shrunk  to  almost  nothing. 

This  ability  to  finance  for  herself,  with 
bank  savings  deposits  increasing  from 
$621,000,000  in  1913  to  $985,000,000  in 
1917,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  convinc- 
ing proofs  of  Canada's  growing  strength, 
and  this,  in  turn,  will  prove  one  of  the 
most  trustworthy  safeguards  in  the  years 
immediately  before  us  to  investors  in 
Canadian  securities. 


Germany's  Latest  Manoeuvre 


Continued  from  page  7 


there  is  now  reason  to  believe,  says  the 
London  Post,  that  the  Wilhelmstrasse  was 
recently  induced  to  urge  this  view  of  the 
war  with  energy  and  system  and  it  has 
"found  a  convert  in  Charles. 

The  progress  of  Charles  through  Central 
Europe  became,  perhaps  without  his  know- 
ledge, observes  the  Paris  Figaro,  a  grand 
demonstration  against  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  Pamphlets  on  the  subject  of  raw 
materials  were  hurled  from  the  imperial 
trains.  Economists  of  eminence  filled  the 
influential  newspapers  of  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  even  Turkey,  with  disquisi- 
tions on  the  relation  of  raw  materials  to 
sea  power  and  the  peril  to  civilization  of 
such  a  design  as  President  Wilson  and  the 
British  between  them  have  formed.  The 
whole  business,  French  dailies  understand, 
was  quite  distasteful  to  Herr  von  Kuhl- 
mann,  who  has  long  been  unsound,  from  a 
German  point  of  view,  on  the  Anglo-Saxon 
question,  we  learn  from  the  Debats.  How- 
ever, he  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter  and 
actually  made  one  of  the  truculent  speeches 
of  the  past  few  weeks  in  which  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse and  its  echo  the  Ballplatz  have 
claimed  raw  materials,  a  place  in  the  sun, 
territory  to  expand  in  and  a  redistribution 
of  sea  power.  The  conversion  of  Herr  von 
Kuhlmann  was  believed  by  the  Rome 
Tribuna  to  be  too  belated  to  save  him.  He 
is  succeeded  by  a  man  of  the  Pan-German 
or  Junker  school  who  regards  England  as  a 
pirate  isle  and  the  United  States  as  a 
tail  to  the  British  kite.  Already  Spain,  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  Switzerland  and 
Holland,  says  the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche 
Courant,  are  flooded  with  pamphlets  on  the 
subject  of  the  combination  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  for  permanent  possession  of  the 
world's  waters.  Editorial  utterances  in 
British  and  American  newspapers,  dwelling 
upon  the  cordiality  of  the  new  understand- 
ing between  the  two  branches  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking stock,  are  given  space  in  in- 
spired organs  of  Central  Europe  as  proof  of 
the  peril.  Russia  and  the  Balkans  come  in 
for  a  share  of  this  propaganda,  which  the 
neutral  press  concedes  to  be  as  ingenious 
as  the  histories  of  the  war  which  are  sent 
out  to  neutral  countries  by  the  ton  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Berlin  general  staff. 

In  Russia,  observes  the  Milan  Corricre, 
the  German  agents  talk  somewhat  less  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  peril  than  of  the  "bour- 
geois threat"  embodied  in  the  alliance  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  powers.  In  Spain,  the 
South  American  countries  and  Italy  and 
among  French  clericals  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world  is  represented  as  the  peculiar  enemy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  agita- 
tion is  sufficiently  spirited,  the  Italian 
dailies  hint,  to  embarrass  the  French  gov- 
ernment in  its  relations  with  some  import- 
ant sections  of  the  Latin  world,  a  fact 
noted  with     pleasure     by     the     Neue  Freie 


Presse,  the  able  German  organ  of  Vienn 
The  London  foreign  office,  it  suspects,  may 
throw  a  little  cold  douche  upon  the  eni 
thusiasms  of  rabid  Anglo-Saxons  in  Ens; 
land,  and  the  Washington  government  wil 
deprecate  manifestations  of  the  sort  ir 
America,  since  they  are  undoubtedly  hav- 
ing a  bad  effect  in  western  Europe  to  say 
nothing  of  the  eastern  portion.  The  diver- 
sions of  American  troops  to  Italy  and  th 
speeding  up  of  the  forces  for  France  ari 
thus  explained.  Both  London  and  Washing- 
ton, the  Austrian  daily  says,  realize  th 
importance  of  depriving  the  Central  Powen 
of   the  Anglo-Saxon   issue. 

Having  reached  an  agreement  that  thi 
Anglo-Saxon  peril  is  now  critical  for  Cett 
tral  Europe,  the  two  Emperors  and  thei: 
advisers  concerted  measures  to  meet  i 
These,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Paris  Debati 
will  amount  to  some  sort  of  a  blow  at  th 
British,  seeing  that  the  Americans  are  for 
the  time  being  not  so  accessible.  Highly 
significant  to  French  and  British  dailies 
alike  are  the  studies  by  German  military 
experts  which  begin  to  fill  the  inspired 
press.  Thus  the  conservative  Suddeuttcht 
Zeitung,  an  influential  provincial  organ, 
says  the  Germans  must  gain  possession  of 
Egypt.  England,  it  seems  to  this  commen- 
tator, will  consider  it  rather  beneficial  to 
herself  than  otherwise  if  her  armies  are 
driven  from  France.  She  can  in  that  event 
devote  all  her  energies  to  securing  her 
position  in  the  middle  East  and  consolidat- 
ing the  defense  of  the  approaches  to  India 
and  her  African  empire.  Germany,  the 
south  German  daily  says,  needs  a  bridge 
between  her  African  colonies  and  her  own 
population  and  she  must  direct  her  efforts 
to  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Ger- 
man Africa  through  the  Sudan  and  Egypt 
to  connect  with  the  German  Oriental  rail- 
way. Germany  must  not  let  slip  such  » 
favorable  opportunity  as  will  be  afforded 
by  the  impending  humiliation  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world.  Germany  must  secure  her 
place  in  the  sun,  just  like  England  and 
America.  So  much  general  comment  upon 
the  international  situation  in  Germany  de- 
velops ideas  of  this  s»rt,  the  geography  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  portion  of  the  earth  being 
reconstructed,  that  the  London  Poet  sus- 
pects an  impending  campaign  on  the  water 
or  perhaps  a  new  conception  of  a  str 
cal  kind.  There  is  much  grumbling,  it  ob- 
serves, at  the  failure  to  reach  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  world  in  view  of  all  the  talk  in 
Germany  about  its  greed  and  materialism. 
The  Kriege-Nachrichten,  a  military  oi 
observes,  however,  that  since  Germany  il 
waging  a  war  for  raw  materials,  the  strug- 
gle will  necessarily  be  longer  than  was  fofi 

n.        The    Anglo-Saxon    world    mu^ 
taught,    chimes    in    the    Vossiche,    that 
many   claims   raw   materials   as  a   right  am! 
not  as  a  favor  and  that  she  will  never  yield 
the  point  while  she  has  a  bayonet  left. 
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A  "Close  Up"  of  Union  Government 

Our  National  Executive  as  Seen  from  the  Press  Gallery 

By  J.  K.  Munro 


Illustrated    by    Lou    Skuce 


THERE  are  three  kinds  of  great 
men :  those  who  have  been  born 
great,  those  who  have  achieved 
greatness  and  those  who  have  become 
cabinet  ministers.  It  will  be  generally 
admitted  that  the  Union  Government  is 
largely  composed  of 
cabinet  ministers. 

Travelling  in  a 
private  car  with  both 
pockets  stuffed  full 
of  patronage,  the 
cabinet  minister  can 
roll  into  his  native 
village  and  create  an 
impression  somewhat 
akin  to  that  made  ley 
the  Queen  of  Sheba 
on  a  certain  historic 
occasion.  But  view- 
ed "close  up,"  and 
day  by  day,  this  per- 
sonage dwindles  to  a 
plain  person  and  in 
many  cases  to  a  very 
ordinary  person.  The 
disadvantage  a  press 
gallery  man  labors 
under  is  that  he  sees 
this  Union  Govern- 
ment every  day  and 
"close  up."  So,  if 
this  appraisal  lacks 
enthusiasm,  you  will 
ibear  with  me. 

It   might   also   be 
well  to  explain  right 

at  the  start  that  the  press  gallery  belongs 
not  to  the  heavens  above,  the  earth  be- 
neath nor  the  waters  under  the  earth. 
It  just  sits  there  and  watches  the  pro- 
cession move  by.  It  never  achieves 
greatness,  yet  mingles  with  it  daily;  it 
mingles  with  wealth  yet  never  shares  in 
it.  It  sees  a  common  everyday  member 
of  Parliament,  called  to  the  Cabinet,  swell 
up  like  a  toy  balloon.  It  sees  the  halo 
sprout  from  the  roots  of  his  hair.  It 
sees  others  bow  the  knee  and  burn  the 
incense  of     flattery     before  him.     And 


Naturally    Sir   Robert   experienced   feelings    of    virtuous   elation 


then,  when  the  inevitable  resignation 
comes,  it  sees  the  wind  go  out  of  the 
balloon,  the  halo  fade  and  the  flatterers 
vanish.  If  you  want  recent  examples 
take  Sir  Sam  Hughes  and  Hon.  Bob 
Rogers.  Since  Sir  Sam  discarded  the 
uniform  and  the  special  train  habit  he 
doesn't  have  to  dodge  reporters  to  keep 
his  name  out  of  the  papers.  Nor  does 
Hon.  Bob  have  to  tip  the  hall  boy  to  keep 
the  "welcome"  sign  from  being  worn  off 
his  doormat.  And  yet  it  is  only  a  few 
short  months  since  these  two  statesmen 


found  the  spotlight 
hardly  big  enough  to 
take  in  their  entire 
persons. 

Run  down  the  list 
of  discarded  or  re- 
signed Ministers  of 
the  last  ten  years  and 
note  how  they  have 
all  shrunk  and  then 
you  will  understand 
the  attitude  of  the 
old  press  gallery 
denizen  who  remark- 
ed: "Those  Ministers 
have  nothing  on  us. 
We  have  to  have 
some  ability  to  hold 
our  jobs.  They're 
only  accidents."  And 
if  those  Ministers 
could  hear  the  run- 
ning fire  of  comment 
on  their  daily  walk 
and  conversation  by 
those  who  know  them 
best  and  follow  their 
actions  most  closely 
it  is  a  good  guess 
that  they  would  con- 
tract either  a  great- 
er contempt  for  the 
gallery  or  a  smaller 
idea  of  their  own  im- 
portance. 

With  these  few 
words  let  me  in- 
troduce Sir  Robert  Borden,  the  man  who 
made  Union  Government  possible.  That 
his  present  cabinet  is  union  in  anything 
but  name  is  an  open  question.  To  date  it 
has  stuck  together.  But  how  could  it  do 
otherwise  when  it  is  propped  up  on  north, 
south  and  west,  by  the  crisis  in  Europe 
and  on  the  east  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier?  If 
the  props  should  break,Union  Government 
would  exit  with  all  possible  despatch. 
Even  as  it  is  the  rumblings  that  come 
from  the  Council  Chamber  taken  with 
echoes  from  various  parts  of  the  country 
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It  looks  like  a  good  guess  that  M 
he  belongs — 


give        every 
promise    that 
the  next  .ses- 
sion   of    the 
House  will  be 
lively       and 
that  the  Gin- 
ger       Group 
will  not  furn- 
ish all  the  ex- 
citement.   Sir 
Robert     Bor- 
den   will    be 
the  last  man 
to    find    this 
out.  Probably 
no    man '     in 
Canada  is   so 
thoro  u  g  h  1  y 
immune       t  o 
public     senti- 
ment.   If  you 
wander     into 
Ottawa    on  a 
hot      day    in 
su  m  m  e  r  — 
and  it  can  get 
hot  in  Ottawa 
when  it  tries 
—  and  ask  if 
there       is    a 
cool  spot  any- 
where in  the 
city,   the   an- 
swer is  almost  sure  to  be:   "Yes,  up  in 
Borden's  office."     For  you  could  hardly 
call  the  Premier  genial.     He  admits  also 
that  he  does  not  read     the  newspapers, 
except  such   selected     passages     as  his 
secretaries   clip   for  his   perusal.     It   is 
safe  to  assume  that  those  selections  are 
not   such    as   will   hurt  his    self-esteem. 
Nor   are  his   intimates,   if   any,   of   the 
kind   to   communicate   to   him    much    of 
what  the  masses  are  thinking.    A  thrifty 
person  himself — he  is  the  richest  Premier 
that  Canada  ever  knew — he  rather  pre- 
fers the  company  of  men  who  make,  and 
know,  the  value  of  money.    For  instance 
you  would  hardly     look     to  Sir  George 
Perley   as  an    interpreter  of  the  public 
mind. 

Sir  Robert  is  not  a  politician.  That 
may  be  the  reason  some  people  have  con- 
cluded that  he  is  a  statesman.  He  has 
a  sort  of  genius  for  doing  the  right  thing 
at  the  wrong  time  or  vice  versa.  Neither 
is  he  an  orator.  He  can  make  almost 
any  subject  uninteresting.  Moreover, 
he  mumbles  his  words,  always  appears 
to  have  a  clove  or  something  like  that 
in  his  mouth  and  punctuates  his  ora- 
tions with  so  many  extracts  from  print- 
ed documents  that  "Borden  readings" 
have  become  a  by-word  in  the  House.  But 
there  are  occasions,  far  separated  though 
they  be,  when  he  appears  to  shed  his 
books,  his  clove  and  the  marcelle  ware 
m  his  hair  and  stand  forth  an  orator 
and  a  statesman.  When  he  announced 
his  conscription  policy  his  oration 
was  so  eloquent  and  courageous  that  his 
followers  were  enthusiastic.  The  real 
Borden,  for  whom  they  had  vainly  search- 
ed for  years,  had  at  last  appeared.  But 
the  enthusiasm  waned  when,  apparently 
forgetting  the  boys  at  the  front  for 
whom  he  had  put  forward  such  a 
pathetic  plea,  he  spent  almost  the  entire 
summer  looking  for  this  Union  Govern- 
ment we  now  have.  The  next  time  he 
showed  to  advantage  was  almost  a  year 
later  when  he  repelled  the  farmer  in- 
vasion of  the  capital  last  May.  That 
time  he  did  not  arouse  the  same  admira- 
tion. His  followers  could  not  help  won- 
dering where  they  would  be  next  day. 

But  the  Premier's  pursuit  of  Union 
Government  marked  him  as  persevering 


r.  Crerar  will  soon  be  back  where 
on  the  farm. 


md  determin- 
ed, you  say. 
Well,  per- 
haps. It  is 
well,  how- 
ever, to  re- 
member that 
one  or  two 
others  want- 
ed Union 
Governm  e  n  t 
just  as  much 
as  did  Sir 
Robert.  One 
of  these  was 
Sir  Clifford 
Sifton.  An- 
other was  Sir 
Joseph  Fla- 
velle.  Both 
are  in  the 
habit  of  get- 
ting what 
they  go  after. 
Each  has  a 
certain 
amount  of  de- 
terminatio  n  . 
With  one  of 
them  prod- 
ding on  each 
side  Sir  Ro- 
bert Borden 
would  have 
been  a  much  stronger  man  than  he  is  had 
he  turned  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 
But  you  probably  ask,  if  Sir  Robert  is 
not  a  strong  man  and  is  neither  a  poli- 
tician nor  orator,  how  did  he  arrive? 
And  it  may  be  that,  if  a  Cabinet  Minister 
is  an  accident,  a  Premier  is  a  victim  of 
circumstances.  Sir  Robert  was  born  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  is  consequently  a  states- 
man as  naturally  as  a  Kentuckian  is  a 
colonel.  Boys  down  that  way  are  said  to 
be  divided  in  their  ambitions.  Some  want 
to  be  premiers,  others  to  be  brakemen 
on  the  Intercolonial.  Sir  Robert's  family 
have  already  filled  several  pages  of  the 
country's  pay  roll  and  he  followed  the 
family  inclination,  paving  the  way  by 
studying  law.  He  is  still  a  high-class 
constitutional  lawyer.  Of  course,  he 
came  to  Parliament  in  the  natural  course 
of  events.  When  disaster  overtook  the 
Conservative  party,  his  fine  appearance, 
his  nice  wavy  hair,  his  natural  dignity 
and  his  knowledge  of  constitutional  law 
made  him  leader.  He  tried  to  escape 
once  or  twice  and  failed.  Then  his  op- 
ponents adopted 
reciprocity  and 
made  him  Pre- 
mier. Even  since 
it  has  been  re- 
ported more  than 
once  that  he 
meant  to  retire. 
But  he  didn't.  In 
the  words  of  an 
old  Conservative 
wheel-horse  now 
in  the  Senate, 
"He  likes  the 
position ;  and  he 
likes  the  honor." 
Conscription,  ably 
assisted  by  Sir 
Clifford  Sifton 
and  Sir  Joseph 
Flavelle,  finished 
the  job. 

IF  you  leave  it 
1  to  Sir  Robert 
to  name  the  most 
disti  n  g  u  i  s  h  e  d 
members     of    his 


Cabinet  he  will  probably  say  Hon. 
Newton  Wesley  Rowell  and  Hon.  Arthur 
Meighen.  He  has  been  known  to  say  as 
much.  But  the  majority  of  his  follow- 
ers don't  believe  him.  Neither  do  the 
Opposition  nor  the  disinterested  spec- 
tators in  the  galleries.  If  you  want  to 
go  still  further,  neither  does  Hon.  New- 
ton think  it  of  Hon.  Arthur  nor  Hon. 
Arthur  of  Hon.  Newton.  Mr.  Meighen 
was  teacher's  pet  before  the  days  of 
Union.  Then  along  came  Mr.  Rowell 
and  put  his  nose  out  of  joint.  The  latter 
may  not  be  popular  in  the  House,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  is  very  much  otherwise, 
but  he  knows  how  to  be  nice  to  the  Pre- 
mier— and  to  get  his  own  way  too.  For 
instance,  after  the  prohibition  order-in- 
council  was  promulgated,  Sir  Robert 
found  his  desk  piled  high  with  telegrams 
of  appreciation  from  clergymen  all  over 
Canada.  Naturally  he  experienced  feel- 
ings of  virtuous  eJation  and  felt  grateful 
to  the  lieutenant  who  had  suggested 
legislation  that  brought  such  a  spontane- 
ous outburst  of  approval.  What  he  did 
not  know  was  that  Hon.  Mr.  Rowell  had 
stage-managed  the  whole  proceeding — 
that  the  wires  were  sent  at  his  suggestion. 
By  little  things  like  this,  attached  to  a 
deferential  manner,  Mr.  Rowell  has 
gained  and  largely  held  the  ear  of  his 
chief.  So  largely  that  there  must  be 
moments  when  Hon.  Arthur  wonders  if 
he  was  not  wasting  his  energies  when 
he  worked  so  hard  to  bring  about  the 
union  Sir  Robert  and  the  others  longed 
for.  For  Hon.  Arthur  sacrificed  not  a 
little  of  his  popularity  with  the  old 
Tories  when,  at  the  behest  of  his  chief, 
he  helped  fill  the  front  benches  with 
his  old-time  enemies.  When  he  first 
came  in  from  the  Prairies  under  the 
wing  of  Hon.  Bob  Rogers,  young  Arthur 
was  the  infant  prodigy  of  the  House. 
His  argument  was  strongly  partisan  and 
the  old  hidebound  Tories  would  gather 
in  the  House  when  he  spoke  and  cheer 
his  every  sentence.  He  began  to  loom 
up  as  the  Tory  leader  of  the  future  and 
whether  he  wanted  to  break  from  the 
Rogers'  leading  strings  or  the  older  man 
recognized  a  dangerous  rival  for  the 
Western  leadership  in  young  Arthur  can 
only  be  surmised.  What  can  be  told 
with  certainty  is  that  whenever  a  nasty 
deal  had  to  be  defended  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  the  young  Solicitor-General 
Kot  the  job.  From  champion  of  the  ex- 
treme  Tories   he    became   the   champion 


When    1  nion    Covernment  Boe«  on   the   rocks  Jim   Calder   will   be   found  on   the 
best    provisioned     life    raft. 
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hair-splitter  and  when  he  turned   ii 

tant  Union-Maker  to  Sir  Robert 
Borden,  while  Hon.  Robert  Rogers  stood 
ia  the  leader  of  those  utterly  opposed 
to  Union,  he  moved  yet  further  away 
from  those  who  were  loudest  in  his 
praises. 

So,  as   lion.   Newton  is  busy   watching 
Hon.   Arthur,   and    Hon.   Arthur   is 
watching   Hon.   Newton   and   neither  has 
any   following  worth  mentioning  in   the 
House,    they    ran      safely      be    dism 
when  figuring  futures.     Both  are  clever 
lawyers  but  Parliament  is  full  of  cli 
lawyers.     In  fact  there  is  a  growing  be- 
lief   that    there    are   too    many    of    them 
there   for  the  country's  good. 

DUT  there  is  a  little  group  of  men  who 
*-*  sit  over  to  the  right  of  Sir  Robert 
Borden  to  whom  the  eyes  of  visitors  in- 
variably wander  and  about  whom  more 
questions  are  asked  than  about  all  the 
rest  of  the  Cabinet  combined.  They  are 
Hons.  Sifton,  Carvell,  Calder  ami  Crerar. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  they  are  all 
Liberal-Unionists  which  suggests  that 
the  future  of  Union  Government  has 
slipped  from  Sir  Robert  Borden  to  the 
Liberal-Unionists.  As  I  write  Sir  Robert 
Borden  has  not  yet  fulfilled 
his  promise  to  give  the  Lib- 
erals a  "fifty-fifty"  repre* 
tation  in  his  Cabinet.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  when  you 
look  at  that  Cabinet  it  ap 
pears  to  be  full  of  Liberals 
It  evidently  feels  that  way 
too.  Just  before  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  a  Con- 
servative member  of  the 
Government  was  asked: 

"When  are  you  going  to 
give  the  full  fiftv-fiftv  to  the 
Liberals?" 

"Fifty-fifty,  hell!"  he  ex- 
ploded. "Those  Liberals  are 
always  there  and  some  of 
our  fellows  are  always  away. 
They're  in  the  majority  at 
every  meeting  now  of  the 
Council." 

And  the  general  contour  of 
his  language  was  not  further 
evidence  of  that  peace  and 
good  will  on  which  unions 
are  alleged  to  thrive.  And  of  the  Liberals 
who  look  so  numerous  the  four  mentioned 
are   the  ones     the  students  of   political 


form  are  watching. 
Perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  deal 
with  them  by  the 
process  of  elimina- 
tion. 

Of  the  four  it 
seems  safe  to  predict 
that  Mr.  Crerar  will 
disappear  first.  He 
is  an  honest  farm- 
hoa<!  of  the 
Grain  Growers' 
Company,  one  of 
the  strongest  and 
most  influential 

trusts  in  the  coun- 
try. But  he  is  not 
a  politician  and  not 
adaptable  enough  to 
ever  become  one.  He 
tried  hard  to  learn. 
He  sat  in  the 
House,  leaning  for- 
ward with  hands 
clasped    and     mouth 

open,  drinking  in  every   word.      But,   as 
the   session   advanced,   interest  appeared 
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Cochrane    sits    am)    wonders    if    Sir    William    Mackenzie    can    keep 
him  off  the  (Jovernment   Railway  Board. 


soon  be  where  he  belongs— 
What    will    become    of 


to  give  placed  to  a  mild  disgust.     As  he       Carvell 


on  the  farm. 
Hon.    Frank 


Sifton  was  sitting  with  his  feet  on  Doherty's  desk  and  smoking 
when  the  press  boys  called. 


Hon.   Mr.  Keid   took   a  chair  in  the   Borden  kitchen   and  sat   down 


wandered  past  the  press  room  one  night 
he  was  evidently  expressing  himself 
frankly  to  his  companion  and  these 
words  came  clearly 
to  us,  "This  is  the 
damndest  place  for 
passing  the  buck  I 
ever  got  into."  And 
a  day  or  two  later, 
when  the  House 
was  wrestling  with 
one  of  Sir  Geo. 
Foster's  weighty 
problems  re  the 
weighing  of  eggs  or 
the  measuring  of 
cordwood  or  some- 
thing, and  a  mild 
attempt  was  made 
to  shove  some  of  the 
responsibility  over 
on  his  shoulders,  he 
bucked  absolutely. 
"I  did  not  ask  for  the 
legislation,"  he  de- 
clared, and  he  ap- 
peared to  enjoy  the 
laugh  that  told  he 
had  found  his  own 
soul  again  for  the 
moment.  It  looks 
like  a  good  guess 
that  Mr,  Crerar  will 


s  another  question.  In 
his  old  fighting  days  when,  as 
the  executioner  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, he  hung  the  scalps  of 
Fleming,  Morine  and  Hughes 
at  his  belt,  he  looked  the  most 
formidable  figure  to  the  left 
of  Mr.  Speaker.  Now  he's  in 
the  transition  period  and  he 
hardly  seems  to  know  himself 
whether  he's  a  good  Grit  or  a 
.  half-blown  Bordenite.  Neith- 
er does  friend  or  foe  know 
just  how  to  place  him.  To 
be  sure  he  still  professes  Lib- 
eralism. When,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cabinet,  he  was 
forced  to  vote  with  his  leader 
on  the  Yukon  election  case 
he  did  it  but  with  no  very 
good  grace.  And  next  day 
in  the  corridor  when  a  friend 
congratulated  him  on  casting 
his  first  Tory  vote  he  declared 
in  a  loud  tone  of  voice: 
"That's  the  first  d — d  vote 
I  ever  was  ashamed  of  cast- 
ing." But  he  did  it  again  when  Sir  Wil- 
fred forced  a  vote  on  the  Alien  Franchise 
Act  though  but  a  few  weeks  before  he  had 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  not  much 
longer  have  to  apologize  for  that  repre- 
hensible piece  of  legislation.  "Honest, 
Fearless,  Fighting  Frank,"  as  his  admir- 
ers of  other  days  loved  to  call  him,  is 
learning  to  "love,  honor  and  obey."  He 
is  first  and  always  a  politician.  He 
makes  the  Tories  nervous  and  the  Grits 
suspicious.  He  is  a  power  in  New  Bruns- 
wick where  he  owns  the  Government  even 
as  Hon.  James  Calder  owns  the  Govern- 
ment in  Saskatchewan.  Hell  have  to 
be  reckoned  within  the-f  inal  analysis — but 
how  or  when  or  where  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  that  make  politics  so  interest- 
ing as  a  study.  Meanwhile  he  owns  the 
electric  light  plant  in  his  native  town 
of  Woodstock,  is  a  director  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Telephone  Co.  and  is  so  frankly 
anti-public  ownership  that  his  reputation 
does  not  suffer  when  he  goes  off  on  fish- 
ing trips  with  Hon.  J.  D.  Reid. 

That  brings  us  to  Hon.  "Jim"  Calder, 
the  silent  man  of  mystery.  Is  James  so 
consistently  keeping  his  mouth  shut  to 
cover  his  astuteness  or  to  save  his  reputa- 
tion? Hon.  James  came  down  from  the 
West  with  a  great  reputation  for  politi- 
cal sagacity.  But,  then,  so  did  Hon. 
Continued  on  page  94. 


Shere  Din  made  a  close  study  of  the  game  and  his  explanations  were  lucidity  itself. 


The  Beluchistan  League 

A  Most  Original  Baseball  Story 

By  Alkn  C.  Shore 


A  SHORT  distance  south  of  the  bor- 
der of  Afghanistan,  in  Beluchistan, 
was  a  mine  from  which  a  soft, 
shaly,  lignite  coal  was  dug.  This  coal  was 
then  compacted  into  briquettes  and  used 
on  the  Government  railways,  thereby  sav- 
ing a  long  and  expensive  haul  from  the 
coal  pits  of  Bengal.  It  was  very  difficult 
stuff  to  mine.  On  account  of  its  extreme 
f riableness  timbers  could  not  be  used  for 
support  of  its  workings,  and  much  in- 
genuity had  to  be  employed,  walls  of  bags, 
made  out  of  tough  cactus  leaves,  filled 
with  pit  dumpage,  being  built  as  stays. 
That,  however,  was  but  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation.  The  labor  avail- 
able was  one  of  the  oddest  assortments  of 
humanity  ever  assembled  —  Beluchis, 
Pathans,  and  a  dozen  breeds,  half,  and 
quarter  breeds,  that  flourish  in  that 
strange  land. 

When  to  these  factors  in  the  problem 
were  added  the  perils  of  battle,  murder, 
and  extremely  sudden  death  from  raiding 
invaders,  it  may  be  seen  that  there  were 
the  Massachusetts  Yankee.  The  years  im- 
mediately   preceding    1914     were    quite 


Illustrated  by  R.  M.  Brinkerhoff 

brisk  ones  in  the  hills.  Afghan  tribes  are 
ceaselessly  feeling  with  furtive  hands 
along  the  Border  fence,  seeking  weak 
places  through  which  they  might  break 
profitably,  lifting  cattle,  guns,  ammuni- 
tion, and  women,  and  destroying  the  evil 
works  of  the  Unbeliever.  During  these 
years  there  had  been  quite  an  influx  of 
holy  men  into  Afghanistan,  German  born 
and  bred,  who  came  along  from  Con- 
stantinople, travelling  along  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  and 
working  their  way  into  Northern  Afghan- 
istan. Others  of  them  followed  the  new 
Baghdad  route,  swinging  east  through 
Persia,  and  trickling  over  the  line  where 
Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Beluchistan 
touch :  An  historic  land,  swept  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  Genghis  Khan,  Khubla 
Khan,  Tamerlane,  and  the  great  Caliphs, 
and  destined  again  in  the  immediate  fut- 
ure to  wake  from  its  long  slumber,  and 
play  once  more  distinguished  part  in  the 
history  of  the  race.  Through  this  land, 
whose  people  are  first-class  fighting  people 
and  the  fiercest  of  Mahommedan  fanatics, 
the  emissaries  of  the  Kaiser  went,  preach- 


ing the  coming  downfall  of  the  British 
Empire  in  India,  and  stirring  up  the  zeal 
of  the  natives  to  play  their  part,  and  gain 
the  profits,  in  the  great  overthrow  that 
was  to  come. 

AS  this,  in  the  main,  is  Carswell's  story, 
it  is  necessary  to  explain  how  he  came 
into  the  hill  land  of  Beluchistan.  It  is  a 
rather  regrettable  relation,  in  some  of  its 
details,  particularly  in  these  days  of  dry- 
ness, but  it  is  truthful.  The  happening 
was  something  after  this  fashion.  Bill 
was  a  native  of  Stogumber  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and  he  said 
that  while  Stogumber  might  be  all  right 
for  those  who  liked  such  places,  it  lacked 
the  precise  shade  of  color  and  degree  of 
picturesqueness  his  soul  craved.  Drabs 
and  browns  and  greys  had  never  appealed 
violently  or  even  alluringly  to  him.  He 
was  an  engineer,  and  all  Stogumber's 
engineering  was  connected  with  punching 
a  time  clock,  and  fooling  over  the  same 
old  kind  of  jobs.  He  wanted  to  know  why 
the  world  had  been  made  so  various.  He 
was  not  a  man  to  poke  about  places  like 
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umber  all  his  days,  with  nothing  in 
prospect  at  the  finish  but  a  cemetery  plot, 
with  "His  end  was  peace"  on  the  tomb- 
stone. Wise  folks  told  him  that  rolling 
stones  gather  no  moss,  but  he  replied  that 
moss  was  the  very  last  thing  on  his  list 
of  desirable  acquisitions. 

Now  and  again  in  the  ten  years  that 
followed  he  went  home.  If  he  had  trans- 
portation funds  and  facilities  he  managed 
to  arrive  in  time  for  the  World's  Baseball 
s,  then  went  on  to  Stogumber  to  make 
quite  sure  that  his  earlier  judgment  had 
not  been  at  fault.  He  found  his  ex-girls 
married,  his  pals  running  to  double  chins 
and  snugly  drawing  vests  and  settled 
down  to  clock  punching,  or  mugging  from 
nine  to  five  in  an  office  or  shop.  So  Bill 
Carswell  always  thanked  God  he  was  still 
master  of  his  soul  and  pulled  out  joyous- 
ly on  the  long  trail  again. 

It  was  in  Karachi,  near  the  spot  where 
the  lordly  Indus  makes  his  multifarious 
marriages  with  the  Arabian  Sea,  that  he 
met  Jim  Winstanley.  Jim  came  from 
Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  a  quiet,  competent, 
masterful  man,  in  his  own  world,  easy  to 
get  on  with,  and  a  born  native  administra- 
tor. An  earthquake  could  not  stir  him. 
All  the  troubles  of  that  troublous  land, 
amalgamated  in  a  mass  rush,  would  find 
him  rock-like  on  his  feet,  and  when  the 
whirlwind  was  past,  and  the  dust  settled 
down,  Jim  would  still  be  somewhere  there 
or  thereabouts.  Jim  was  not  only  super- 
intendent of  the  Government  mines,  but 
father,  mother,  lord  and  master  of  a 
horde  of  the  least  manageable  natives  the 
world  could  assemble.  He  had  come  down 
to  Hyderabad  to  see  a  missionary  friend, 
and  thence  had  passed  on  to  Karachi  to 
attend  to  some  business. 

The  night  was  furnace  hot,  so  the  reader 
must  make  charitable  allowances.  When 
a  man  has  spent  many  lonely  months  on 
a  Beluchistan  coal  dump,  the  solitary 
white  among  an  extremely  native  popu- 
lace, one  should  not  scrutinize  too  severely 
his  one  night's  relaxation  in  near-civiliza- 
tion. Jim  was  a  sound,  good  chap,  and 
there  was  nothing  wicked  in  his  ease-tak- 
ing, but  he  was  sociable,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  Karachi  was  like  the  mouth  of  the 
pit. 

SOMETHING    of    the    same    latitude 
should  be  accorded  to  one  who  had 
existed  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year  in 
a    sweating,    hot-oil    stinking 
engine     room     of     a     tramp 
steamer,  swashing  round  the 
Indian    Ocean    and    Arabian 
Sea.    This  had  been  Bill's  re- 
cent   manner    of    life.       At 
Karachi  his  engagement  was 
up,  so  he  decided  to  have  a 
look  at  India,    and    add    an- 
other tube  of  color  to  the  stock 
from  which  he  was  painting 
life's  canvas.     There  he  met 
Jim  Winstanley,   also    suffer- 
ing from  heat,  ennui,  and  the  ^ 
efforts  to  alleviate  both.  Their 
beverages    induced    controversy.        They 
discussed   quite   a   number  of  live,   con- 
troversial topics — the  Revolutionary  War, 
who  licked  and  was  licked  in  1812,  and  so 
forth.    Jim  taunted  Bill  with  some  details 
regarding  the  Spanish  War,  Bill  retorting 
with   pungent  observations  on  the  Boer 
fracas.     Bill  laid  it  down  that  Ty  Cobb 
was  the  best  hitter,  base  runner,  all-round 
everything  else  on  the  diamond  that  the 
world  had  ever  seen.     Jim  denied  it  on 
principle,  admitting  that  while  the  Cobb 
chap  wrote  some  good  tales,  he  was  no 


good  at  the  bat,  or  as  a  runner.  Things 
were  looking  dark  when  an  amiable  fat 
man,  who  spoke  English  Teutonically, 
started  in  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters,  whereupon  both  turned  on  him 
wrathfully,  demanding  the  instant  pro- 
duction of  his  license,  as  a  German,  to  butt 
in  between  bosom  friends. 

"You've  got  to  come  with  me,"  said 
Jim  firmly,  so  they  strolled  into  the  street 
arm  in  arm. 

"Surest  thing  you  know,"  replied  Bill. 
"Get  a  taxi  right  off."  And,  leaning 
against  a  post,  he  did  his  best  to  whistle. 

"Disgraceful  thing,  no  taxis.  Make 
complaint,"  said  Jim  sadly.  "No,  perhaps 
better  not.  Taxis  all  gone  to  fetch  nice, 
HI*  gals  from  theatres.  Wouldn't  take 
taxis  from  nice,  lil'  gals,  and  make  'em 
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He   was   a  cocky   old   bird,   with   a   sly   look   on   his 
bearded  countenance. 


walk,  and  get  their  nice,  lil',  teeny-weeny 
feet  all  tired.  No,  sir!  You  and  me 
walk." 

And,  with  this  chivalrous  resolve,  they 
made  the  attempt,  which  was  not  good. 

"Toss,  subway  or  'levated,"  suggested 
Bill.  The  spun  coin  jingled  on  the  side- 
walk, and  rolled  playfully  out  of  sight. 

"Leave  it  for  chambermaid,"  said  Jim, 
and  they  agreed. 

It  is  an  excellent  rule  in  India  not  to 
pick  up  casual  acquaintances,  but  the  rule 
has  exceptions.  Between  engineers  there 
is  a  kind  of  freemasonry,  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, little  was  left  to  chance.  Jim 
needed  an  assistant.  He  wired  to  Bombay 
next  morning,  Carswell  was  investigated 
and  approved  by  cable,  and  the  day  after 
the  two  went  north  to  their  kingdom. 

THE  Winstanley  bungalow 
stood  on  a  terraced 
plateau,  midway  down  the 
bare  hillside.  The  mines 
were  below  in  the  valley.  To 
the  north,  not  far  away,  ran 
the  southern  border  of 
Afghanistan,  westward  lay 
Persia.  At  the  back  of  the 
estate  the  road  ran  south  to 
Kelat,  north  to  Quetta,  thence 
on  to  Kandahar  and  Kabul — 
the  town  of  sun  and  dust. 

A  desolate,  verdureless  land 
it  is  of  arid  sand  and  sun- 
scorched  rocks;  a  land  of 
browns  and  blacks,  canopied 
in  the  daytime  by  a  sky  of 
intense  blue,  and,  with  the 
setting  sun,  a  riot  of  brilliant 
colors,  infinite  in  their  shades 
and  tones  of  unimaginable 
beauty.  Over  the  bare,  star- 
ing hills,  Sphinxlike  in  their 
air  of  contemplation  and  chal- 
lenge, a  restless  spirit  ever 
broods.  Its  quiet  is  never 
slumberous,  but  rather  the 
intent  stillness  of  the  ambus- 
cade's watcher.  In  its  most 
silent  moment  one  feels  the 
glance  of  the  ever  watching 
eye.  A  hair-trigger  land,  its 
inhabitants  are  hair-trigger 
people.  When  the  Big  War  is 
over,  and  the  eastern  curtains 
lifted,  there  will  be  stirring 
stories  to  be  told  of  Border- 
land intrigue  and  its  results 
during  an  epochal  year  or  two. 

There  will  be  the  tale  of  the  seven 
great  raids,  Prussian  inspired,  into  the 
southland,  that  followed  the  withdrawal 
of  Tommy,  the  kilted  Jock  and  Johnny 
Gurka.  It  required  time  for  the  terri- 
torial who  took  their  place  to  catch  on,  and 
in  the  schooling  process  there  were  thrill- 
ing incidents. 

There  is  a  story,  too,  of  the  surprise  new 
guns,  that  took  the  place  of  the  old  moun- 
tain batteries  and  screw  guns,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  Pathan  ambusher  to 
the  new  explosive  T.  N.  T.  Then  again, 
the  awed  tribesmen  tell  weird  stories  of 
great  birds  that  fly  with  amazing  swift- 
ness, carrying  devils  on  their  backs,  and 
drop  terrible  eggs  in  their  flight.  And 
there  is  the  tale  of  Lahore,  and  the  nar- 
row shave  it  had. 

Truly  a  hair-trigger  land,  with  hair- 
trigger  people,  and  in  1914,  and  the 
months  that  led  up  to  the  epochal  date, 
hair-trigger  times! 

BOSANQUET,  of  the  Political  Service, 
who  used  to  drop  in  now  and  again, 
kept  Winstanley  and  Bill  posted,  as  well 
as  he  could,  on  happenings  over  the  line. 
He  would  have  had  a  guard  sent,  had  the 
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two  men  asked  for  or  de- 
sired one.    With  the  mines 

put  out  of  commission  by 

raiders,  and  the  wild  men 

of  the  hills  not  lacking  for 

skilled  agents  to  help  them 

along,    there    might   arise 

very  serious  transport  diffi- 
culties in  important  em- 
ergencies.     On    the   other 

hand,    any    sign    of    fear 

might  precipitate  the  evils 

they    desired    to    guard 

against.      A    small    guard 

would  be  of  no  use  to  ward 

off  the  mischief  that  might 

be  done  in  the  pits  by  any 

of   the   thousand    workers 

who  entered  and  left  them 

on  the  various  shifts.      It 

seemed   to   the  two   white 

overlords  the  safest  plan  to 

keep  a  cool  head,  a  reason- 
ably  close   watch    on    the 

men,  and  a  careful  eye  on 

the  comings  and  goings  of 

possible  trouble  makers. 
There  is  no  doubt  that 

the  Mullah  of  Heshwar  was 

the  bane  of  the  gay  young 

lives  of  Jim  and  Bill.     He 

was    a    sort    of    itinerant 

minister,   a  missionary,  a 

circuit-rider,    who    visited 

the  mine  colony  from  time 

to  time  to  administer  spir- 
itual ginger  and  tonics.  He 

was  a  cocky,  old  bird,  with 

a  sly,  impudent,  malicious 

look  on  his  ancient  beard- 
ed countenance.  There  was 

that  in  his  face,  when  he 
met  the  white  sahibs,  that 
said,  plain  as  any  words: 

"I  know  you'd  love  to  run 
me  out  of  town,  but  you  don't  dare.  It 
would  not  be  policy,  so  I  come  and  go, 
and  make  all  the  fuss  and  trouble  for  you 
I  damn  well  please.  Yah,  dogs  of  un- 
believers!" 

Metaphorically  he  put  his  grimy  thumb 
to  his  hooked  nose,  and  twiddled  his  fin- 
gers; and  continued  calmly  and  system- 
atically to  poke  up  the  pious  hatred  of  the 
true  believers. 

"He  drifts  along,"  explained  Jim  to  his 
associate,  "on  a  sort  of  hit-the-trail  re- 
vival mission,  once  in  every  so  often. 
When  the  folks  show  signs  of  being 
ing  reasonably  content,  the  old  blighter 
arrives,  and  gives  them  beans  for  back- 
sliding, exhorting  them  to  meritorious 
lootings  and  murders.  The  old  buck 
knows  the  Government  objects  to  provid- 
ing free  haloes  for  his  kind  of  saints,  so 
he  has  a  lot  of  room  to  splash  round  in. 
I've  cudgelled  my  brains  to  know  how  to 
even  up  on  the  old  hornet,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. It  must  not  be  force,  or  anything 
that  can  be  twisted  into  interference  with 
his  preachments.  Any  fool  could  rush 
him,  but  our  line  is  different.  We've  got 
to  queer  him  with  his  own  folks.  They're 
big  kids,  and  if  we  could  get  them  to  make 
him  the  goat,  trouble  would  pack  up  and 
quit  here.  At  present  we  hold  by  white 
man's  prestige.  If  we  showed  the  trace 
of  fear  going  round  they'd  be  on  us  like 
a  thousand  of  bricks." 

DILL  was  a  democratic  soul,  and  it 
*~*  grated  on  him  to  be  met  everywhere 
with  a  sullen  half-hostility.  He  was  in 
closer  touch  with  the  men  than  even  Jim, 
being  the  direct  boss  of  the  workings, 
while  Winstanley  had  the  oversight  of 
everything.  There  could  be  no  approach 
to  friendliness  that   would   not  be   mis- 


understood by  the  men  whose  friendship 
he  desired  to  make  so  he  had  to  wait  for 
luck  to  throw  something  his  way.  The 
first  bit  of  luck  came  one  day,  while  he  was 
exploring  a  distant  part  of  the  workings 
with  his  native  understrapper,  Shere  Din, 
a  big  Pathan  headman.  There  was  a  swift 
slide  of  the  shaly  coal  that  buried  them 
both.  Bill,  by  sheer  good  luck,  managed 
to  work  himself  free,  and  then  he  pitched 
in,  and  after  a  great  effort,  dug  his  com- 
panion out.  Shere  Din  was  rather  mash- 
ed up.  A  leg  was  broken,  he  was  half 
suffocated  and  there  was  enough  coal  dust 
inside  him  to  pay  for  mining.  However, 
Bill  managed  to  bring  him  round  and  then 
lugged  him  to  the  foot  of  the  shaft,  and 
brought  him  up,  a  going  concern,  though 
much  the  worse  for  wear.  To  kill  a 
Pathan  one  has  to  do  it  in  sections. 

Shere  Din  was  really  grateful.  He 
quoted  the  Koran  appositely,  intimated 
that  henceforth  Bill  was  to  be  regarded  as 
his  highly  esteemed  brother,  and  that  any- 
body who  wished  to  die  painfully  could 
achieve  his  ambition  readily  by  making 
himself  unpleasant  to  Carswell  Sahib. 

After  this  there  was  a  change  in  the 
popular  regard,  not  by  any  means  osten- 
tations or  fussy,  but  sufficient  for  both  the 
white  men  to  perceive  it.  The  ice  was 
broken,  and  prospects  were  brighter. 

STRICTLY  speaking,  it  could  not  be 
called  an  inspiration.  A  hard,  chunky 
piece  of  rock,  propelled  by  a  vigorous 
young  arm,  smiting  in  its  rapid  career  a 
fat  little  man  in  the  small  of  the  back,  can 
scarcely  be  thus  denominated.  As  Bill 
saw  it,  the  fat  little  man,  arrayed  in  little 
more  than  turban  and  breech-clout,  felt 
aggrieved  by  some  personal  observations 
addressed  to  him  by  the  slim,  mischievous 


"Sli  -  -   ide!  you   bone-edd,  sli  -  -  id*! 

lad.  Bill,  as  yet,  was  not  deeply  versed  in 
the  Pushto  vernacular,  but  he  understood 
enough  to  grasp  that  the  boy  was  charac- 
terising rather  coarsely  the  man's  tub- 
biness.  Fat  men,  all  the  world  over,  are 
apt  to  be  touchy  on  the  subject  of  their 
plumpness,  and  this  member  of  the  club 
grabbed  the  lad,  cuffed  him  satisfactorily, 
and  proceeded  on  his  way.  There  was  fire 
in  the  young  Pathan's  eyes,  extreme  wrath 
on  his  visage.  He  shouted  some  more 
compliments  after  his  assailant,  and  then 
threw  the  rock.  It  caught  the  fat  little 
man,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  small  of  the 
back.  He  squealed,  then  roared,  cursing 
the  kid,  his  remote  ancestors,  his  prospec- 
tive progeny.  The  lad,  hearing  a  suppres- 
sed chuckle  behind  him,  turned  and  saw 
Carswell  Sahib.  Whereupon  he  fled  like 
the  wind,  making  a  headlong  dive  into  the 
doorway  of  one  of  the  stone  huts. 

Bill  went  on  his  way.  Inspiration  had 
come  to  him. 

"I've  got  it,"  he  said  to  Jim,  after  din- 
ner that  evening. 

"Got  what?"  the  other  asked,  fussing 
with  his  pipe  stem. 

"What's  on  these  poor,  unfortunate 
blighters'  minds  is  monotony,  hopeless 
monotony,  the  lack  of  color,  pep,  in  their 
daily  lives.  They  feel  like  I  felt  down  in 
Stogumber,"  explained  Bill.  "You  know 
how  it  is  in  jail?" 

"Not  yet,"  answered  Jim.  "Luck's  been 
with  me  so  far." 

"But  you've  read  about  those  prison- 
reforming  ginks?"  asked  Bill.  "They  get 
up  things  for  the  birds — concerts,  sports, 
bridge  parties,  and  Old  Home  Weeks. 
They've  got  the  right  pig  by  the  tail. 
Vary  the  monotony  of  oakum  picking  and 
broaden  the  man's  spirit.  We  are  all  the 
same  kind  of  folk,  down  at  the  roots — 
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Wherefore  dost   thon   not    touch   the   little  ban:?" 

white,  black,  and  intermediate  shades." 
And  he  narrated  the  tale  of  the  fat  man, 
the  hard  rock,  and  the  agency  by  which 
one  was  introduced  to  the  other. 

"I've  seen  the  own  brother  of  that  kid 
selling  papers  in  New  York  City,  playing 
ball  on  sand  lots,  and  nicking  apples  off 
the  fruit  stall  while  Giuseppe  was  smiling 
his  winningest  to  some  lady  customer," 
said  Bill. 

"And  the  whip  of  him!"  he  went  on. 
"He  had  that  brick  scooped  up  and  into 
the  small  of  the  chocolate  coon's  back  in 
one  slick  sweep,  neat  as  Rabbit  Maran- 
ville  could  have  done  it.  And  the  way 
he  lit  out  for  the  home  plate!  And  the 
slide  across !  He  was  like  a  little  thunder- 
bolt in  half  mourning.  This  is  going  to  be 
a  baseball  town,  Jimmy.  We're  going  to 
put  the  skids  under  the  Mullah  of  Hesh- 
war  and  his  Holy  War  Jehads.  We'll 
make  old  Xerxes  and  Cyrus,  from  over 
beyond,  wish  they  hadn't  died  so  soon,  and 
coax  Omar  Khayam  to  leave  his  tree 
shade,  and  bring  his  jug  and  girl  to  the 
bleachers,  where  he  can  holler  for  the 
home  talent,  and  take  pot  shots  at  the 
umpire." 

LUCK  was  with  Bill,  for  he  managed  to 
get  an  outfit  in  Bombay — bats,  balls, 
mitts,  mask,  and  the  rest  of  the  parapher- 
nalia. With  the  preparation  of  the 
ground,  the  East  turned  in  its  sleep,  if  not 
in  Matthew  Arnold's  disdain,  with  some- 
thing approaching  wakefulness.  It  was 
a  spot  to  discourage  any  but  the  invincible 
optimist.  Rocks  and  sand  it  was  with 
precious  little  sand — but  Bill  went  to  it. 
Presently  the  worst  of  the  jags  were 
taken  out,  and  it  looked  less  like  a  harrow 
with  the  teeth  turned  upside,  though  slid- 
ing would  be  a  fearsome  business  without 
a  coat  of  mail. 


The  whole  town  turned  out  to  see  the 
diamond  marked,  standing  well  back  of 
the  whitewashed  lines  for  fear  of  some 
spell  being  laid  upon  them. 

It  was  magic,  the  mob  decided  after 
much  whispering  and  gesticulating,  but 
whether  good  or  evil  magic  did  not  yet 
appear.  Some  suggested  it  was  a  spell  to 
bar  evil  spirits  from  approaching  the 
mines,  others  that  it  was  a  strange  temple 
for  the  Infidel  to  worship  his  gods  in. 

The  wiser  hinted  that  it  had  something 
to  do  with  the  tales  that  were  being 
whispered  in  the  hills,  of  great  events 
that  were  coming,  war,  and  the  driving  of 
the  English  into  the  sea.  This  was  doubt- 
less some  preparation,  for  the  English 
were  very  stubborn  and  truly  they  had 
curious  and  terrible  weapons. 

When  the  marking  was  finished,  Bill 
produced  a  couple  of  white  balls,  and  be- 
gan to  toss  them  to  Winstanley  Sahib,  who 
caught  them  deftly,  and  flung  them  back. 
Assuredly  that,  too,  was  magic,  or  why 
should  the  great  white  lords  so  act?  It 
must  be  the  conjuring  of  the  English,  but 
of  a  truth,  it  was  not  very  wonderful.  The 
Carswell  Sahib  was  not  very  clever,  for 
now  and  again  he  let  the  ball  slip  away 
from  him,  to  be  pounced  upon,  after  fear- 
ful hesitation,  by  the  bolder  spirits. 
Presently  a  number  of  the  more  adven- 
turous youths  joined  in  the  game  of 
catching  the  ball,  and  for  many  days  this 
strange  sport  drew  the  town. 

THEN  Bill  produced  another  marvel. 
The  plot  was  developing.  This  time 
the  surprise  was  a  splendid,  shiny,  varn- 
ished bat.  Bill  scattered  the  players 
about  the  country,  and  began  hitting  the 
ball  out  to  them.  It  was  wonderful,  and 
the  crowd  went  wild  with  merriment. 
Up   and   down    the   magic   line   strode 


Shere     Din,     in     great 
authority  and  pride. 

"Stand  back!  Stand 
back,  ye  people !  Do  not 
come  across  the  white 
line  lest  the  magic  ball, 
smitten  by  the  Sahib  do 
evil  to  you. 

"Aie!  can'st  thou  see, 
Dost  Mahomed,  that  it 
has  descended  on  the 
nose  of  Yussuf,  causing 
much  blood  to  flow?" 

"Aie!  Ai — e!  Lo,  it 
has  struck  the  belly  of 
Abdur  very  fiercely. 
Truly  a  very  devil  of  a 
ball!" 

The  process  of  teach- 
ing the  rules  was  a  long 
one,  requiring  patience 
and  practice,  but  the 
people  were  keen  and 
apt.  Shere  Din  made  a 
close  study  of  the  game, 
under  Bill's  tuition,  and 
his  explanations  were 
lucidity  itself. 

"Behold,  and  hearken 
unto  me,  who  under- 
stand the  law  of  the 
magic  ball  and  stick!" 
he  proclaimed  to  a  res- 
pectfully attentive  gath- 
ering. "The  just  ball 
that  goeth  over  the  piece 
of  iron  on  the  ground, 
is  one  that  must  be 
smitten,  or  the  cadi 
will  adjudge  it 
St—tr—ike.  The  other 
ball  that  doth  not  go 
over  the  iron  is  also 
just,  but  need  not  be 
smitten,  is  called 
Ba — al.  The  unjust  ball  that  being  smitten 
goes  to  an  unlawful  place  is  called 
Fo — id!  Likewise  the  unjust  ball 
that  smitteth  the  body  of  the  stick- 
man,  of  this  the  cadi  saith  Take 
Base!  and  the  smitten  man  goeth  to  the 
first  little  bag  that  lieth  on  the  ground. 
And  there  is  the  ball,  that  being  smitten, 
flieth  like  a  bird,  and  doth  permit  the 
smiter  to  flee  to  the  bag  on  the  ground, 
and,  arriving  there  before  the  ball,  he 
findeth  safety,  with  great  joy. 

"And  when  he  hath  compassed  the  four 
little  bags,  in  spite  of  the  tricks  of  the 
magic  ball  and  the  players  who  wish  the 
smiter  evil  things,  he  hath  acquired  the 
merit  of  a  run,  and  his  fellows  accord  him 
praise  with  smitings  on  the  back,  as  one 
who  hath  returned  from  the  fight  with 
much  booty  and  many  women. 

"And  there  in  the  centre  of  the  magic 
place  is  the  cadi,  the  fat  man  from  Bengal, 
who  writes  strange  characters  with  the 
pen,  in  the  company's  offices.  He  is  a  man 
of  naught,  being  from  the  plains,  but  he 
hath  made  a  great  study  of  the  law  of  the 
magic  ball.  It  is  he  who  declareth  the 
law,  but  he  findeth  little  favor  with  the 
players,  who  cry,  when  he  hath  spoken, 
strange  words  of  the  English,  as  uttered 
by  Winstanley  Sahib  and  Carswell  Sahib, 
the  words  being:  Oh,  Punk!  and  Oh,  Rot — 
ten,  Rot — ten!  Which  signifieth  that  the 
fat  man  from  Bengal  is  unjust,  a  thief 
and  a  liar,  fit  but  for  the  carrion  of  the 
hills,  that  the  evil  birds  devour. 

"And  there  is  also  the  strange  cry  of 
Carswell  Sahib,  in  extreme  anguish,  be- 
cause of  the  injustice  of  the  fat  writing 
man  from  Bengal :  Oh,  for  a  Pop  Bot — 
tie!" 

"At   first,"    continued    Shere    Din.    "I 
would  have  removed  the  fat  man  from 
Continued  on  page  96. 


Our  Mary 

An  Intimate  Appraisement,  in  Four  Parts,  of 

the  World's  Most  Widely  Known 

Motion-picture  Actress 

By  Arthur  Stringer 

Illustrated  by  Photographs  taken  for  "MacLean's  Magazine" 

"What  message,"  I  asked  Mary  Pickford,  "have  you  for  Canada?" 
"What  message?"  she  thoughtfully  repeated.  "There  are  so  many 
messages,  for  Canada's  my  mother,  you  see,  and  we've  always  kept  in 
touch.  But  just  now  there's  one  thing  I  think  of  very,  very  often. 
The  world  is  always  proud  of  courage.  Women,  even  more  than  men, 
love  a  good  fighter.  And  Canada  has  surely  proved  itself  a  nation  of 
fighters.  I'm  more  than  proud  of  them,  I  love  them,  those  Canadian 
boys  who  heard  the  call  and  went  overseas  singing  'Tipperary'  and  'The 
Maple  Leaf  Forever.'  They  don't  sing  so  much  now,  they  tell  me,  but 
they  fight  and  suffer  and  die  as  bravely  as  ever."  She  stopped  and 
looked  up  quickly.  "Don't  think  I'm  saying  this  without  feeling  and 
knowing  it's  true.  I've  thought  more  about  this  war,  perhaps,  than  you 
imagine.  There  were  boys  I  knew  in  the  Princess  Pats,  boys  that  are 
now  dead  and  buried  over  in  France,  splendid  boys,  glorious  boys.  And 
of  the  twenty-nine  cousins  I  have  in  Canada  I  know  of  eleven  who  are 
now  serving  at  the  front.  I  get  letters  from  them.  I  get  letters  from 
other  boys  over  there,  wonderful  letters,  letters  which  by  themselves 
would  keep  me  from  forgetting  I  was  a  Canadian,  if  I  ever  could 
forget  it." 

I  STOPPED  short,  that  first  day  I  went  to  talk  with 
Mary  Pickford,  as  I  saw  an  automobile  filled  with 
four  big  policemen  round  a  corner  and  deliberately 

run  down  a  white-faced  fugitive  with  two  custard  pies 

under  his  arm. 

For  a  moment,  I  repeat,  I  stopped  short.    And  then  I 

remembered.    I  realized  that  the  policemen  were  padded 

and  fat,  that  their  night-sticks  were  made  of  rubber,  that 

the  flivver  in  which  they  rode  was  uncouthly  diminutive 

for  men  of  their 
weight,  and  that  the 
victim  of  their  as- 
sault wore  a  comedy 
moustache  and  a  coat 
that  was  three  sizes 
too  small  for  him. 

I  remembered, 
even  before  I  beheld 
the  camera-man  so 
solemnly  turning  his 
crank,  that  I  was  in 
the  wilds  of  Holly- 
wood, Hollywood  the  home-jungle  of  the  screen- 
vampire,  the  city  of  the  silver-sheets  and  the 
melodramacrobatic  heroes,  the  stamping  ground  of 
vengeful  Sioux  and  broncoed  sheriffs,  the  idyllic 
suburb  where  the  ordinary  peace-loving  citizen  is 
apt  to  return  to  his  rose-wreathed  bungalow  and 
find  it  the  background  for  indescribably  bloodly 
carnage  between  train-robbers  and  mounted  police, 
the  town  of  valetudinarian  tourists  and  retired 
octogenarians  where  the  placid  Old  Veteran,  with 
nothing  to  think  about  but  the  scenery  and  the 
tardiness  of  the  rainy  season,  finds  himself  sud- 
denly confronted  by  the  roar  of  musketry  and  wit- 
nesses a  regiment  of  yelling  Rebels  leap  out  of  a 
lemon  grove  and  do  their  little  best  to  make  a  second 
Manassas  by  firing  half-a-thousand  blanks  into  the 
thick  of  a  hundred  equally  active  "Feds." 

But  it  doesn't  greatly  disturb  the  Old  Veteran. 
He  is  used  to  it.  He  has  to  be,  if  he  elects  to  dwell 
in  that  fountain-head  of  the  celluloid-drama,  of 
which,  according  to  recent  official  figures,  exactly 
nineteen  thousand  five  hundred  miles  are  unreeled 
every  night  in  the  United  States  alone. 

That  drama  has  put  its  mark  on  South- 
ern California  just  as  Southern  California 
has  put  its  mark  on  the  drama.  To  say  which 
gets  the  best  of  the  bargain  is  not  my 
present  aim  and  purpose — but  both  seem  to  pay  the 
price.  So  on  those  days  when  you  are  tired  of 
the  eternal  Californian  background,  it  might  be 
well  to  remember  that  the  climate  which  ripens  the 
Valencia  and  the  five-reel  feature  has  proved  itself 
exceptionally  rich  in  those  actinic  rays  so  valuable 


A  photograph 
of  Mary  Pick- 
f o  r  d  and 
Arthur  String- 
er taken  out- 
side the  stu- 
dios at  Holly- 
wood. 


in  motion-picture  photography,  to  say 
nothing  of  providing  for  the  camera  man 
over  three  hundred  working  days  in  the 
year  and  at  least  a  dozen  sharply  differ- 
entiated brands  of  "location"  scenery  in 
an  extremely  limited  area  of  this  earth's 
surface. 

So,  as  I  wandered  somewhat  erratically 
about  those  drama-scarred  outskirts  of 
Los  Angeles,  in  search  for  a  star  whose 
orbit  was  still  slightly  bewildering  to  me, 
I  caught  sight  of  things  in  the  open  street, 
and  in  borrowed  and  bosky  dells,  and  high 
above  close-boarded  enclosures,  which  gave 
small  promise  of  appeasing  one's  per- 
plexity of  mind.  I  saw  love's  young  dream 
next  door  to  arson  and  pillage,  and  a  row 
of  Elizabethan  facades  hobnobbing  with 
what  was  plainly  a  replica  of  the  Bastile, 
and  three  Venetian  gondolas  in  a  ditch 
made  of  canvas-covered  planks.  I  caught 
sight  of  animal-cages  and  of  pintoes  and 
cowboys  waiting  to  do  their  turn  in  one 
of  the  "Westerns."  I  passed  more  than 
one  Hope  Alley  where  the  "extra  people" 
patiently  roost  and  await  their  call — and 
saddening  indeed  was  that  army  of  extra 
people  in  its  dimensions.  I  remarked 
eight-cylinder  racing-cars  as  polished  as 
the  young  and  handsome  movie-heroes 
who  owned  them,  and  a  bronco-buster  in 
hair-pants,  and  a  strawberry-tinted  sedan 
belonging  to  a  strawberry-blonde  vampire, 
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The  Pickford  family  seeing  Jack  off  on  his  way  to  join  the  U.S.  Navy.  Reading 
left  to  right:  Mrs.  Jack  Pickford  (Olive  Thomas),  Jack  Pickford.  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Pickford.  Mary  Pickford  holding  Mary  Pickford  Rupp  (Lottie's  daughter),  Lottie 
Pickford   (Mrs.  Rupp). 


advertised  as  a  Russian  countess,  I  be- 
lieve, but  really  emanating  from  the  slums 
of  Pittsburgh.  I  made  note  of  actors  in 
their  cadaverous-looking  movie  make-up, 
and  studios  festooned  with  Cooper-Hew- 
itts as  thick  as  garlic-strings  in  a  Neapoli- 
tan kitchen,  and  "trick"  bridges  and 
■"break-away"  habitations,  and  a 
""comedy"  tank,  and  a  domesticated 
riverbed  that  could  be  made  to  curl 
about  any  given  scene  as  compan- 
rionably  as  a  kitten. 

II. 


BUT  as  I  wandered  further  west- 
ward along  Sunset  Boulevard, 
and  then  turned  north  into  Vine 
Street,  I  beheld  a  complete  city  block 
that  was  a  crowded  beehive  of  in- 
dustry, only  here,  instead  of  spin- 
ning cotton  and  cobbling  shoes,  they 
■spun  dreams  and  revamped  rom- 
ance. Their  capacity  for  this  latter 
product,  I  might  pause  to  add,  is 
exactly  one  million  positive  feet,  in 
film  form,  per  week.  For  I  had  at 
last  reached  the  home  of  that  intri- 
cate and  all  but  indecipherable 
amalgamation  of  producing  con- 
cerns known  as  the  Lasky  Studios, 
which  in  some  way  embraces  or  is 
•  embraced  by  the  Paramount- Art- 
craft  corporation,  and  in  turn  in- 
cludes the  Mary  Pickford  Studios. 
But  you  must  go  to  someone  more 
initiated  than  I  am  to  learn  the  fit 
and  proper  name  for  that  city  with- 
.in  a  city,   where,    apparently,    the 


units  and  interrelationships  are  as  inex- 
tricably mixed  up  as  worms  in  a  bait  tin, 
or  even  as  the  royal  families  of  Europe. 


Mary    Pickford    at   home;    and    at  work. 


Inside  the  jealously  guarded  temple  of 
this  somewhat  polygamous  goddess  of  art 
I  was  confronted  by  a  community  of  work- 
ers, esoteric,  and  intent  on  their  own  ends, 
a  community  with  its  own  carefully 
organized  service  department,  including 
as  it  does  its  own  police  and  patrol  sys- 
tems, its  own  fire,  street-cleaning, 
water  and  electrical  management, 
not  to  mention  a  cafeteria,  a  plan- 
ing-mill,  and  a  hospital.  I  saw  glass 
stages  and  dark  stages  and  scene 
docks  and  property  rooms  and  paint 
frames  and  plaster  shops  and  sail- 
ing shios  and  exterior  sets  and  busi- 
ness offices  and  dressing  rooms.  Yet 
I  could  not  tarry  to  digest  my  con- 
fusion of  impressions,  for  I  was  late, 
and  to  keep  a  Queen  waiting,  I  re- 
membered, was  the  most  unforgive- 
able  form  of  lese  majese. 

I  also  remembered,  as  I  was  pass- 
ed on  from  functionary  to  function- 
ary and  from  office  to  office  along 
what  seemed  a  grand  tier  of  convict 
cells  where  everybody  was  ridicu- 
lously and  inexcusably  busy,  that  it 
was  not  the  established  custom  to 
leave  queens  too  accessible  to  the 
outside  world.  And  I  was  led 
hither  and  thither  and  then  out- 
doors again,  this  time  out  on  "the 
lot" — it  is  remarkable  how  the  mov- 
ing-picture business  has  caught  up 
and  retained  the  language  and 
spirit  of  the  circus — and  skirting 
that  second  bee-hive  of  invention 
denominated  the  Scenario  Depart- 
ment, was  introduced  into  a  small 
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A  picture  of  "Little  Mary"   taken  on  the  steps  of  her   magnificent   home   in    Hollywood. 


and   secluded  bungalow  very  simply  and 
sedately  done  in  mauve  and  grey. 

IT  wasn't  impressive,  that  little  dress- 
ing-room bungalow,  except  for  its 
simplicity.  The  note  that  it  sounded,  in 
fact,  was  almost  austerity.  It  was  only 
later  on  that  I  discovered  what  that  al- 
most monastic  adherence  to  essentials 
meant.  It  was,  really,  a  deck  cleared  for 
action,  a  ring  bared  for  bitter  combat.  It 
was  not  like  the  dressing-room  of  certain 
stage-stars  I  had  known  in  my  day.  It 
was  made  up  of  two  rooms  which  could  be 
thrown  into  one,  by  means  of  sliding  doors. 
There  was  no  clutter  of  American  Beauty 
boxes  and  no  litter  of  slashingly  auto- 
graphed photographs  and  no  untidy  run- 
way of  newly  opened  letters.  Your  mod- 
ern movie  studio  is  much  too  sedulously 
organized  for  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
letters,  I  encountered  later  on,  duly  in- 
stalled within  the  walls  appointed  for 
their  harborage,  for  when  you  get  five 
hundred  letters  every  day  of  the  week  it 
is  essential  that  System  must  be  comman- 
deered as  the  handmaiden  of  popularity. 
There  was  a  dressing-table,  of  course,  and 
one  solitary  bowl  of  flowers,  and  the  harm- 
less necessary  chairs,  and  an  equally  nec- 
essary telephone,  and  a  very  sensible- 
looking  Japanese  screen  and  a  small  table 


and  tea-set  that  were  there  for  service  but 
not  for  show.    And  that  was  about  all. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  I  was  once 
more  shaking  hands  with  Mary  Pickford 
and  reminding  her  that  our  acquaintance 
was  rather  an  old  one,  dating  all  the  way 
back  as  it  did  to  "The  Warrens  of  Vir- 
ginia." And  Little  Mary's  question  was  a 
patently  shocking  one,  for  with  that  heat- 
lightning  smile  of  hers  which  is  more  or 
less  familiar  to  countless  thousands  of 
picture-lovers  she  said  :  "Do  you  remem- 
ber my  pantalettes?" 

I  was  able  to  say  that  I  had  a  very  dis- 
tinct memory  of  those  pantalettes,  for 
little  Mary  in  those  days  was  still  playing 
one  of  her  "kid  parts,"  arrayed  in  the 
archaic  costume  of  the  ante-bellum  era. 
And  she  was  an  adorable  kid,  with  an 
equally  adorable  big  sister  in  the  person 
of  Charlotte  Walker.  In  that  same  com- 
pany I  happened  to  have  a  brother-in-law, 
a  gaunt  and  over-grown  western  boy  of 
eighteen,  with  his  first  real  part  on  Broad- 
way. Belasco,  with  his  genius  for  detail, 
had  picked  this  boney  newcomer  from 
among  a  group  of  extra  people  because  of 
his  obvious  and  undeniable  gauntness. 
That  astute  manager  promptly  made  him 
the  leader  of  his  group  of  beleaguered 
Confederate  soldiers,  soldiers  in  their  last 
extremity,  dressed  in  rags,  dining  on  only 


a  handful  of  parched  corn,  as  you  later 
saw  them  do  in  "The  Birth  of  a  Nation." 
Every  trick  of  make-up  was  resorted  to  in 
the  effort  to  accentuate  an  already  lean 
and  lanky  boy's  unfed  misery  of  aspect. 
That  starved  Confederate  soldier  in  his 
small  part  made  a  "hit,"  so  distinct  a  hit 
that  his  proud  and  happy  mother  travelled 
all  the  way  from  Denver  to  New  York  City 
to  witness  his  triumph  in  person.  Belasco, 
on  her  arrival,  very  kindly  gave  her  a  box 
for  a  Saturday  matinee.  And  when  that 
anxious-eyed  and  affectionate  parent  saw 
her  son  in  that  devasting  make-up,  stand- 
ing before  her  so  starved  and  sick  and 
ragged,  she  unthinkingly  confounded 
romance  with  reality,  as  theatre-goers 
have  the  habit  of  doing,  and  fell  to  sobbing 
both  uncontrollably  and  audibly.  It 
"broke  up"  the  company,  of  course;  and 
as  we  sat  there  reminding  each  other  of 
that  historic  afternoon,  Mary  Pickford 
bubbled  with  laughter,  that  light  and  gol- 
den laughter  you  catch  only  the  thinnest 
shadows  of  in  the  fleeting  picture-images 
of  her  face. 

¥  REMEMBERED,  as  I  saw  Miss  Pick- 
A  ford  suddenly  sober,  answer  a  phone- 
call,  and  plunge  deep  into  an  explanation 
of  why  some  certain  scene  should  and 
must  be  done  only  in  a  certain  way,  how 
it  was  one  of  history's  little  ironies  that 
the  celebrity  about  whom  so  much  is  writ- 
ten, and  has  been  written,  usually  remains 
the  most  nebulous  of  personalities.  It  is 
a  case,  I  suppose,  of  the  fixed  stars,  which 
appear  to  be  always  with  us,  really  stand- 
ing the  most  remote.  Everything  there  is 
to  say  about  Mary  Pickford,  I  had  been 
told,  had  already  been  said.  Which  na- 
turally made  me  stop  and  ask :  What  has 
been  said?  For  the  personality  of  this 
young  Canadian  woman,  quite  as  remark- 
able in  her  own  particular  way  as  was 
Maria  Theresa  or  Aspasia  or  George  Eliot 
or  Mary  Stuart  or  Ellen  Key,  remains 
more  or  less  a  mystery  to  those  millions 
of  men  and  women  who  clamor  for  a 
glimpse  of"  her  face  and  figure  on  the 
screen. 

For  this,  there  is  more  reason  than  one. 
All  such  stars,  in  the  first  place,  seem 
destined  to  be  caught  up  in  that  over- 
whelmingly complicated  mechanism  of 
publicity  prevailing  in  modern  stage-life 
exploitation,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out 
of  a  hundred  we  find  them  turned  out  to 
the  world  as  trim  and  conventionalized  as 
a  newly  minted  coin.  For  business  rea- 
sons, they  are  Boswellized  from  mere 
persons  into  personages.  They  are,  as  a 
rule,  glad  to  have  this  pleasantly  polished 
shell  of  deception  to  creep  into.  Some  of 
them,  I  know,  become  imposters  to  even 
themselves.  But  over  and  above  this,  it  is 
plainly  a  perilous  thing  to  be  always  in  the 
public  eye,  for  the  more  conspicuous  the 
figure  the  more  ineluctably  must  it  stand 
as  a  sort  of  helpless  wooden  Hindenberg 
into  which  the  casual  passerby  may  drive 
his  nail  of  gossip  and  the  cross-eyed 
devotee  hammer  her  spike  of  hearsay. 
We  are  never  happy  until  we  have  pretty 
well  dehumanized  all  such  figures,  making 
them  something  traditional  and  Olympian, 
the  victims  of  that  persistent  tendency  of 
the  world  to  romanticize  the  professional 
exponent  of  romantic  roles. 

III. 

YET  Mary  Pickford  is  romantic,  1  ven- 
ture to  claim,  in  a  way  which  neither 
she  nor  her  press-agents  are  actively  con- 
scious of.  I  am  not,  I  may  as  well 
acknowledge,  right  out  in  meeting  a  Mary 
Pickford  "fan."  being  too  dolorously  dell 
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that  tendency  towards  hero  wor- 

hip  which  Chesterton  denominates  as  the 

if  all  good  biography.     Nor  am  I 

n  Unqualified  lover  of  the  movie,  though 
not  tarry  here  to  go  into  either 

■iencies  or  its  potentialities.     But 

-ven  or  eight  long  years  ago,  when 
dramatic  critic  in  New  York,  I 

cred  and  had  the  common-sense  to 
nize  brilliance  in  a  sixteen  year  old 
laying  in  a  drama  of  [..■twda'h's  put 
asco.  Assuming  the  mantle  of 
then  ventured  to  prophecy  in 
t  that  this  girl,  if  she  kent  on  in  the 
ay  in  which  she  had  begun,  would  some 
!gy  fill  the  shoes  of  Maude  Adams  hi 

I  course,  was  a  big  prophecy.  And 

wrong,  as  so  many  prophecies  have 

he  habit  of  doing,  for  this  golden-haired 

irl.  instead  of  keeping  on   in   the  way 

hich  I  thought  she  would,  went  back  to 

er   earlier   field    of   the   motion-picture. 

-  lost  to  the  speaking  stage.  She 
lecame  a  star,  it  is  true,  a  star  of  unap- 
1  magnitude,  in  the  silent  drama; 
Ut  I  find  it  hard  to  forgive  Mary  Pickford 
or  thus  confounding  my  prognostica- 
ted. That  affront,  perhaps,  will  leave  it 
asier  for  me  to  assert  that  Mary  Pick- 
ord  is  not  a  miracle,  even  though  there  is 
nuch  about  her  career  that  takes  on  the 
.spect  of  the  miraculous.  She  is  not  al- 
ways beautiful  to  the  eye,  though  even  in 
ler  most  ruthlessly  distorting  make-up 
he  is  always  th*  or  of  that  mys- 

erious  something  to  which  we  apply  the 
hreadbare  word  of  charm.  But  from  the 
tandpoint  of  the  psychologist  she  remains 
phenomenon  that  is  something  more 
han  arresting,  something  more  than 
lovel.  For  when  an  entire  continent 
•caches  out  its  arms,  as  it  were,  and  par- 
intally  whispers  "Our  Mary'';  when  they 
nake  her  face  better  known  than  was  the 
'ace  of  Caesar  to  the  Empire  of  the 
lomans;  when  they  imitate  her  as  they 
Mice  imitated  Marie  Antoinette,  until  our 
owns  are  so  full  of  "Mary  Pickford  curls" 
hat  Father  Time  himself  must  squint 
loser  at  the  milestones  that  stand  be- 
eight  and  twenty-eight  in  a 
voman's  life;  when  this  new-born  million- 

d  democracy  of  shadow- watchers 
iguratively  drops  to  its  knees  and  mur- 
niii's,  "I  love  you,"  it  is  about  time  for 
he  object  of  that  diffused  adoration  to  be 
n  all  seriousness  subjected  to  the  cathode 
ays  of  analysis. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  nevertheless,  in 
■pite  of  all  this,  Mary  Pickford  is  simple. 
fce  is  simple,  and  yet  she  is  inscrutable, 
Mr  it  is  the  simple  people,  after  all,  who 
ran  prove  so  amazingly  complex.  I  have 
ound  it  hard  to  link  her  up  with  any  of 
ler  rivals  who  have  come  before  my  eye 
vith  those  solemn  stage  ladies  so 
letatched  from  the  sustaining  fabric 
>f  family  life  that  the  most  meticulous 
ireumspection  must  always  be  exercised 
o  prevent  their  personal  centres  of  grav- 
ty  from  falling  without  their  base.  What 
s  more,  Mary  Pickford  is  a  woman  (and 
write  the  word  "woman"  deliberately, 
emembering  the  fact  that  the  subject  of 
his  study  has  outgrown  that  perennial 
rirlhood  which  she  is  so  dolorously 
hough  so  successfully  coerced  into  por- 
raying  on  the  screen),  a  woman  who 
mows  life,  and  has  thought  deeply  about 
ts  problems.  One  result  of  this  thought 
las  been  the  development  of  an  instinctive 
<elf-criticism.  And  out  of  this  almost 
'ebrile  self-criticism  has  flowered  that 
are  orchid  known  as  taste,  taste  linked 
vith  authority.  For  the  irreproachable- 
less  of  her  taste,  even  in  her  commercial- 
zed  ebullitions  of  hoydenishness,  is 
natched  only  on  the  American  stage  by 
Mrs.  Fiske,  a  woman  of  whom  Miss  Pick- 


Arrivinit  for  the  day's  work   at  the  entrance  to  the   wonderful    I.asky-Famous  Players  plant. 


ford  spoke  three  different  times  during 
our  talk,  and  of  whom  more  shall  be  said 
later.  The  important  part,  accordingly, 
is  not  that  "Our  Mary"  is  to-day  the  best 
known  woman  in  the  world,  or  that  her 
personal  earnings  now  aggregate  well 
over  a  million  dollars  a  year,  or  that  her 
income  tax  is  four  times  as  much  as  even 
Caruso's.  But  she  stands  intensely  in- 
teresting to  the  impersonal  student  of  life 
because  she  is  a  woman  of  so  cerebral  a 
type  that  the  activities  of  the  mind  are 
plainly  and  continuously  preying  on  the 
vigor  of  the  none  too  robust  body,  a 
woman  who,  like  Cassius,  "thinks  too 
much,"  and  also  a  woman,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vitrifying  influences  of  all  colossal 
successes,  who  has  encompassed  that 
emotional  subjugation  of  her  fellow-be- 
ings which  flowers  in  the  phrase  they  have 
applied  to  her:  "The  Sweetheart  of  the 
World." 

"Will  you -excuse  me  a  minute,  please, 
while  I  take  my  milk,"  requested  Little 
Mary  after  I  had  been  talking  to  her  for 
a  few  minutes. 

"Why  milk?"  I  not  unnaturally  in- 
quired. 

"We  worked  very  hard  over  our  pro- 
duction of  'Stella  Maris'— one  time, 
twenty-three  hours  at  a  stretch.  I  wor- 
ried a  good  deal  over  it  all,  and  got  ner- 


vous indigestion.  So  my  doctor  has  put 
me  on  a  milk  diet." 

A  fresh  thermos-bottle  of  pasteurized 
milk  was  brought  from  the  big 
limousine  somewhere  in  the  offing,  and  as 
the  girl  who  made  over  a  million  dollars 
a  year  partook  of  her  regal  sustenance  out 
of  a  tumbler  over  which  she  went  on  talk- 
ing as  she  sipped,  I  couldn't  help  thinking 
that  life,  after  all,  had  its  way  of  even- 
tually evening  things  up. 

She  went  cr.  talking,  I  repeat,  because 
the  things  of  the  mind  were  much  mora 
important  to  her  than  the  refreshment  of 
the  body.  As  we  sat  in  that  mauve  and 
grey  Japanese  bungalow,  in  fact,  with  a 
California  mocking-bird  singing  in  a  pep- 
per-tree just  outside,  we  were  interrupted 
by  Marshall  Nieland,  her  director,  hurry- 
ing in  to  consult  as  to  the  details  of  a 
laboriously  incubating  "picture,"  and  a 
wardrobe  mistress — I  don't  know  what 
they  call  them  in  the  movies — who  came  in 
with  a  Red  Cross  dress  which  I  later 
recognized  in  "Amarilly  of  Clothes-Line 
Alley."  I  was  impressed,  next  to  the  way 
in  which  Miss  Pickford  knew  just  what 
she  wanted  and  how  she  wanted  it,  by  the 
fact  that  the  body  of  this  dress  was  not 
white,  but  of  a  pinkish  shade. 

"That's  to  help  the  camera,"  explained 
Continued  on  page  98. 
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LENIX  BALLISTER,  huge  feet 
tilted  high,  bald  dome  with  its 
fringe  of  crinkly  curls  tilted 
low,  reposed  at  ease  in  the  plush- 
upholstered  chair  of  Lem  Smith, 
the  barber.  On  the  oak,  brass- 
knobbed  hat-tree,  behind  him,  hung 
his  best  coat,  a  long  "Prince  Albert" 
which  Lenix  had  acquired  in  a  deal 
with  a  travelling  camp-meeting 
evangelist. 

Directly  behind  Lenix,  seated 
with  other  colored  gentlemen  on 
the  waitin'-bench,  was  Homer  Hud- 
son. Homer's  face  was  sullen,  his 
blood-shot  eyes  brooding.  Through 
his  thick  lips  the  gold  tooth  glim- 
mered not  at  all.  His  attention  was 
divided  between  watching  Len's 
shiny  pate  and  scrutinizing  a  small 
pin — which  might  have  been  a  lodge 
emblem — attached  to  the  satin  lapel 
of  the  coat  hanging  conspicuously 
before  him. 

Lenix  squirmed  his  comfort  as 
the  well-working  razor  swished 
down  through  his  soap-softened 
beard,  and  breathed  audibly  through 
his  nose  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
lather  on  his  mouth.  Every  Sat- 
urday night,  rain  or  shine,  he 
treated  himself  to  one  of  Lem's 
shaves.  Lem  was  not  only  a  good 
barber,  he  was  a  good  sport  as  well ; 
a  human,  trusting,  friendly  negro 
who  looked  upon  the  bright  side  of 
life,  raked  off  the  whiskers  of  all- 
comers and  raked  in  their  nickels. 
Lenix  had  known  Lem  but  a  short 
time;  consequently  he  had  an  ac- 
count there. 

The  shave  over,  he  stepped  from 
the  chair,  tonguing  his  upper  lip 
to  which  still  clung  damp  effusions  of 
spirits  of  bay  rum.  His  face  was  smooth 
and  shining;  his  soul  was  smooth  as  a 
summer  sea.  He  smiled  down  the  row  of 
waiting  customers,  calling  each  by  name 
with  that  easy  tolerance  which  made  him 
so  popular  among  them.  On  Homer  his  eyes 
rested  for  just  a  moment  with  a  look  akin 
to  fear;  but  only  for  a  moment.  That 
nigger  was  bad,  but  what  chance  has 
badness  with  brain  coping  against  it? 
None  whatsoever.  Homer  returned  the 
look  from  beneath  drawn  brows,  giving 
back  the  other's  effusive  greeting  of, 
"Howdy,  Homer,"  with  a  surly  growl. 

MINUTELY  the  yellow  pugilist  took  in 
each  and  every  detail  of  Len's  ward- 
robe as  though  he  had  an  object  in  so 
doing.  He  sneered  at  the  yellow  tie  and 
chuckled  at  the  loud  stripe  of  Len's  shirt 
sleeves.  It  was  not  until  Lenix  reached 
for  the  coat  and  drew  it  on,  after  care- 
fully  stroking  the   satin  facing  on   the 


collar,  that  Homer  drew  himself  into  his 
shell  again  and  sat  brooding. 

Len  winked  to  the  barber  to  chalk  it 
down,  lit  a  cheroot  and  with  a  "Well,  so 
long,  fellers,"  stepped  out  into  the  latt 
summer's  twilight. 

No  sooner  had  he  reached  the  street 
corner  than  he  felt  a  hand  touch  his  shoul- 
der. Turning,  he  looked  into  the  sombre 
eyes  of  Homer  Hudson. 

"Len,  whatall  dat  medal  'ting  yo'  wear- 
in'  on  yo'  coat?"  Hudson's  tones  were 
almost  friendly  in  spite  of  the  chill,  prob- 
ing look  in  his  eyes. 

Lenix  smiled  and  lifted  the  satin-lined 
lapel.  "Yo  means  dis  badge,  Homer?  Dat 
Three  Masons'  badge." 

"Humph.  What  right  yo'  all  gotter 
wear  it?" 

"Why?"  Lenix's  tones  were  half  resent- 
ful. "Kase  I'se  one  of  dem  Three  Masons, 
dat's  why." 

"When  yo'  jine  up?" 

Len   leaned   against   a   telephone   pole 


Seated    on    the    waitin'-bench    was    Hcl 

and   looked   gravely   down   at  the   squa'l 
pugnacious  and  clearly  vindictive  Home)! 

"Look  yo'  here,  Homer,"  he  said  witij 
dignity,  "What  yo'  tryin'  ter  do?  Gib  me  I 
highball?" 

"I   ain't  tryin'  ter  do  nuthin'  but  fii' 
out  why  yo'  am  wearin'  dat  Three  Maso 
pin.    Doan'  know  no  highballs,  don't  kno^ 
narry  sign,  and  what's  more,  ain't  wantiitj 
ter.     Furdermore,   Len,  dat  ain't  Threi 
Masons'  badge,  nohow." 

"How  come  it  ain't?"  Len  picked  U; 
the  lapel  again  and  strained  his  eyes  ol 
the  badge. 

"Kase  Three  Mason  badge  is  compass 
and  square,  same  as  Jedge  McDool  wean 
I'se  seen  de  Jedge's  badge  'nuff  times  tej 
know." 

"Dat's  so,  Homer.  Yo'  sure  hab  'njj 
chances  ter  study  de  Jedge's  badge."  Th 
insinuation  in  the  softly  muttered  word 
shot  clean  over  Homer's  closely  shave 
head,  but  he  caught  it  on  the  rebound. 

"I  ain't  been  befo'  de  Jedge  any  mone' 
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yo'  yo'self  have,"  he  flared.  "Yo'  knows 
dat,  Len.  Only  de  Jedge  he  soak  me  whar 
he  all  let  yo'  off  wif  warnin.'  Dat's  de 
law.  Persecute  de  innocent,  pat  de 
guilty  on  shoulder;  dat's  J  edge  McDool 
ebery  time." 

"Homer."    Honey  was  no  sweeter  than 
I.cn's  tones  as  he  linked  his  long  arm  in 


gleaming  metal,  but  drew  his  hand  back 
with  a  shudder  and  crammed  it  deep  in  his 
trouser's  pocket.  Lenix,  leaning  slightly 
forward,  distinctly  heard  the  crinkle  of 
paper  money  in  that  pocket,  as  Homer's 
hand  gripped  upon  it. 

"Len,  tole  me.  Is  dat  really  a  Three 
Masons'  badge?"  Homer's  tones  were 
affable,  almost  pleading. 

Len  hesitated  before  answering.  "Well 
now,  Homer,  it  is  and  it  isn't,"  he  said  at 
last.  "Dis  hyar  pin  done  represent  a  sis- 
ter lodge  of  Three  Masons,  a  secreter 
society,  in  ebry  way,  dan  Three  Masons, 
and  much  exclusiver.  Look 
yo',  Homer." 

Len     had     unscrewed     the 

badge  and  now  held  it  beneath 

the  rays  of  the  light.      There 

was  printing  upon  it  in  raised 

letters    of    brass.       Homer's 

thick  lips  mumbled 

as  he  spelled  out 

the  words.     "Use 

Excelsior  Dyes." 

"What   all    dat 

mean?"  he  asked 


Hudson.      Homer's   face   was   sullen. 

the  shorter  one  of  Homer  and  led  him 
down  street.  "Homer,  come  'long  wif  me 
and  let  me  whisper  brotherly  council  in 
yore  ear  as  we  journey  forarrd  togedder." 
Homer  braced  his  feet  and  muttered  some- 
thing beneath  his  breath.  He  stood  stock- 
still,  glowering  up  at  Lenix.  "I  aint 
i  needin'  no  brotherly  advice  from  yo'  all," 
I  he  grated.  "Ebery  time  I  done  took  advice 
from  yo',  so  fur,  it  cost  me  money.  Whar 
yo'  purpose  leadin'  me,  Len?" 

They  were  standing  beneath  the  glow 
of  an  electric  light  now.  The  yellow- 
white  rays  flashed  upon  the  little  badge  in 
Len's  lapel.  Homer's  eyes,  ringed  with 
white,  glued  upon  it.  Lenix,  one  eye 
twitching,  one  corner  of  his  mouth  turned 
up,  watched  him,  his  manner  gravely 
sympathetic;  and  waited. 

Finally  Homer  sighed  dolefully.  He 
pulled  out  a  red  handkerchief  and  mop- 
ped his  brow.  He  reached  up  as  though 
to    touch    that    scintillating    button    of 


suspiciously,  rolling  his  eyes  up  at  Lenix. 

Lenix  took  the  button  from  him  and 
burnished  it  carefully  on  his  coat  sleeve. 
"Dat's  Latin,"  he  explained.  "It  means, 
'Pertect  yor  Brudder  Celsior.' " 

"And  what  am  Celsiors?"  Homer's 
voice  was  eager  now. 

"Us  all  be  Celsiors,  Homer,  all  us  mem- 
bers of  de  Celsior  Society  be  Celsiors,  me, 
Jedge  McDool " 

"Len,  could  I  all  jine  up,  d'ye  t'ink?" 

Lenix  started,  and  his  smiling  face 
grew  grave  again.  "Homer,  it  aint  fer 
me  nor  any  member  of  dis  hyar  protective 
and  secret  society  ter  say  who  all  kin  jine 
up.  Nobudy  knows  who  kin  jine,  nobudy, 
'tall.  Yo'  might  be  able  to  crawl  in  on 
yore  belly  fru  de  white  pillers  ob  Hosti- 
billa, an'  yo'  might  not.    Nobudy  knows.' 

"What  dat  Hostibilla,  Len?  Ah  don't 
like  dat  word.    Seems  I  been  in  dar  befo'." 

"No,  yer  aint.  Yo'  was  in  hospital, 
time  Jim  White  strop  his  razor  on  yore 


shoulder,  but  yo'  don't  ebber  seen  dis 
Hostibilla,  and  aint  likely  eber  will,  kase 
yore  record  s  agin'  yo'." 

Again  Homer  sighed.  "I  sure  need 
sumfin  like  dat  secret  help  yore  brudder 
order,  Len.  Ef  I  could  enter  dat  lodge 
1  d  be  mighty  pleased  ter.  What  I  have 
ter  do  ter  try?" 

I  ENIX  drew  Homer  away  from  the 
^  light  and  down  street.  "Homer,  us 
Celsiors  hab  got  ter  keep  orful  keerful," 
he  said,  as  he  glanced  apprehensively  over 
his  shoulder.  He  had  just  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  portly  colored  woman  peer- 
ing through  the  billiard  room  window 
down  street.  Jane-Ann  was  evidently  on 
the  still  hunt  for  him  and  it  behooved  him 
to  exercise  due  caution.  Accordingly,  he 
pulled  Homer  down  a  dark  side  street. 

Us  hab  got  ter  be  very  keerful,"  he  re- 
peated. "Kase  why?  Well,  kase  ebery 
nigger  in  Chatville  would  wanter  jine  up 
if  dey  gotter  know  what  all  dey  coald  get 
away  w,f  doin',  onst  they  became 
Celsiors." 

"Breakin'  de  law,  yo'  mean?"  Homer's 
voice  was  eager. 

"In  plain  English,  dat's  "bout  it." 
Lenix  nodded  and  smiled  an  enigmatical 
smile. 

Homer  was  thinking,  conning  over  past 
events,  remembering.  He  was  recollecting 
how  this  same  Lenix  had  by— as  it  seemed 
to  him— simply  a  twist  of  the  tongue,  won 
old  Jedge  McDool  over  to  dismissing  the 
case  against  him.  On  more  than  one  occa- 
sion this  had  happened.  He  wondered  at 
it  then,  the  more  so  because  he,  himself, 
had  never  succeeded  in  winning  an  ac- 
quittal from  the  Judge.  But  now  it  was 
all  plain.  He  glanced  up  at  Lenix  with  a 
look  of  dawning  admiration  and  respect 
in  his  eyes. 

"Len,  answer  me.  What  I  gotter  do 
ter  be  one  of  dem  Celsiors?" 

Lrnix  put  his  fingc/  on  his  lips  and  drew 
Homer  over  against  the  railing  of  the 
foot-bridge  which  they  had  just  reached. 
Behind  lay  the  town  of  blinking  lights; 
before  stretched  the  beech-hedged  road 
which  wound  into  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try. Lenix  turned  his  eyes  towards  that 
shadowy  road,  now,  and  Homer's  alert 
ears  heard  him  murmur  something  ending 
with:  "I  come  ter  ascend  de  twistin'  stair- 
way ter  de  portals  of  Hostibilla." 

Homer's  hide  started  to  wrinkle  and 
the  cold  chills  assailed  his  spine.  "Len, 
fer  Gawd  sake  stop  chantin'  dat  away. 
It's  fair  like  a  hant.  Tell  me,  what  I  got- 
ter do  ter  jine  up?" 

Lenix  made  a  secret  sign  towards  the 
star  sprinkled  skies  before  he  answered. 
"Firs'  yo'  gotter  get  someone  ter  vouch  fer 
yo'." 

"What  yo'  mean  vouch?" 

"Ter  vouch  fer  yore  good  character. 
Can't  jine  de  Celsiors  wif  out  clean  record, 
Homer." 

"An,  how's  I  goin'  ter  get  dat,  Len?" 

Len  considered.  "Well,  dat  all  might 
be  arranged,"  he  spoke  finally.  "I'm 
willin'  ter  vouch  fer  yo',  Homer." 

Homer's  lips  parted  until  the  gold  tooth 
shone  in  the  star  rays.  "An'  den  what, 
Len?" 

"Well  den  yo'  done  pay  ober  yore  nisha- 
tion  fee  ter  yore  voucher." 

Homer's  face  fell  again.  The  old  sullen 
look  crept  into  his  eyes.  There  was  no 
smile  on  his  lips  as  he  asked.  "How  much 
am  dat  nishation  fee,  Len?" 

"Fo'  eighty-free." 

HOMER  was  silent.    He  stood  thinking. 
Finally  from  a  vest  pocket  he  took 
two  cigars,  examined  them  as  minutely  as 
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the  shadows  would  permit.  Handed  Len 
the  more  tattered  of  the  two,  and  lit  up. 

"Dat  seem  a  powerful  big  nishation 
fee,"  he  puffed,  finally. 

"Dat's  only  charter  membershin  fee," 
Len  explained.  "Regular  fee  am  free 
hunerd  dollars." 

"Loramighty."  Homer  choked  so  that  he 
nearly  bit  his  frayed  cigar  through  the 
middle.  "An'  yo'  all  tink  I  mought  get  m 
de  lodge  fer  fo'  eighty-free,  now?"  he 
asked  eagerly. 

"Six  eighty-free."  Len  scratched  a 
match  and  applied  the  flame  to  his  busted 
cigar  end.    Homer  stood,  staring  at  him. 

"Yo'  all  said  fo'  eight-free,  jest  minute 
ago,  Len." 

"Dat's  so,  Homer.  But  let  me  jes' 
splain  how  come  it's  more  now.  Ebery 
secret  society  hab  a  rule.  Candidate  kick 
at  nishation  fee,  he  blackballed  from 
jinin'  fer  dat  fee.  Ebery  time  he  hesitate, 
add  two  dollars.  Goin'  to  hesitate  some 
more,  Homer?" 

But  Homer  was  already  feeling  deep  in 
his  pocket.  His  hand  came  forth  grasping 
a  bunch  of  loose  bills.  "Hyar  yore  six 
eight-free,  Len,"  he  said  excitedly,  "Kin 
yo'  all  get  me  froo  and  get  me  a  badge  by 
to-morrie,  d'ye  think?" 

"Lor',  no."  Lenix  was  folding  the  bills 
carefully  and  chinking  the  eighty-three 
cents,  lovingly.  "Us  aint  all  dat  speedy, 
Homer.  You  all  gotter  hab  patience. 
Can't  tell  yit  wheder  I  kin  get  yo'  froo  at 
all,  but  I'se  goin'  ter  try  kase  nobody 
wanter  spen'  six  dollar  and  eighty-free 
cents  fer  nuffin." 

"Whatyo'  all  mean,  spen'  it  fer  nuffin?" 
Suspicion  had  gripped  Homer  again.  He 
put  a  heavy  hand  on  Lenix's  arm  as 
though  he  would  suspend  that  gentleman's 
operation  of  placing  the  bills  and  silver  in 
his  pocket. 

"Well,  yo'  see,  Homer,  ef  yo'  don'  pass, 
dat  money  am  confiscate  to  de  order.  Dat 
is  ter  say,"  noticing  the  candidate's  hands 
clench,  "yo'  gets  six  dollar  and  eighty- 
free  cents  worf  ob  perfection,  wheder  yo' 
pass  er  not.    But  I'se  hopin'  yo'll  pass." 

"I  get  what,  Len?" 

"Six  dollar  and  eighty-free  cents  worf 
ob  perfection,  wheder  yo'  pass  er  not.  But 
I'se  hopin'  yo'll  pass." 

"You'se  hopin'."  Homer  sneered  the 
words  through  his  nose,  and  bit  savagely 
on  his  cigar.  "Look  yo',  hyar,  nigger,"  he 
flared,  "If  I  fail  ter  pass  fru  dem  snowy 
pillers  of  dat  Hostbiddle  yo'  done  speak 
bout  a  while  ago,  dar's  goin'  ter  be  one 
mighty  hurt  Celsior.  I'm  tellin'  yo'  all 
dat  now.  How  come  yo'  can't  take  me  wif 
yo'  and  let  me  all  jine  up  ter  night?" 

"Aint  no  nishation  ter  night;  jes' 
routine  business." 

IE  NIX  shuffled  his  feet  and  moved  a 
-*  step  away  from  Homer.  Negotiations 
having  been  effected  to  his  liking,  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  gained  by  tarry- 
ing longer  with  Homer.  "I'll  take  yore 
name  inter  lodge,  vouch  fer  yo'  and  yo'll 
be  ballited  onter  ter  night,  dough,  Homer." 

"An'  yo'll  be  bullited  inter,  lemme  tell 
yo,  ef  I  don't  pass  runnin'."  Homer 
hunched  his  shoulders  and  spat  his  cigar 
stub  into  the  creek.  Lenix  hastened  to 
pacify  his  feelings.  "As  I  done  tell  yo' 
afore,  Homer,  yo'  gets  six  eighty-free's 
wuth  ob  perfection  anyhow.  'Member 
dat." 

"I'se  rememberin'  it  all  hunky,  don' 
allow  yore  feelin's  ter  get  strained  on  dat 
account.  I'se  'memberin'  it.  But  lemme 
tell  yo;  six  dollar  and  eighty-free  cents 
worf  ob  perfection  aint  goin'  ter  help  me 
much  nex'  Tuesday  mornin'  when  I  face 
ole  Jedge  McDool  on  dat  trump  up  hoss- 


race  pool  charge.  What  I  aim  bein  is  a 
regular  Celsior  wif  a  badge  same  as  dat 
one  yore  all  wearin',  so's  I  kin  flash  it  in 
de  Jedge's  eyes  an  gib  him  de  high  sign. 

"Homer."  Len's  voice  was  soft  as  the 
angel's  who  whispers  solace,  "Homer,  I 
'clar  ter  goodness — but  I  shore  fergot  all 
'bout  dat  police  cou't  case.  I  hones'  did. 
How  den,  I  tells  yo'  what  I  do.  In  case 
I  don'  get  yo'  in  as  fully  'nitiated  brudder 
Celsior,  I  gets  yo'  pas' -de  outer  portals 
anyway ;  an  I'll  teach  yo'  de  work." 

"I  don'  want  nuthin'  ter  do  wif  work." 
Homer  squirmed  out  of  Len's  velvet  grasp, 
and  kicked  the  railing  loose  on  the  bridge. 

"But  I  means  teach  yo'  yer  obligation 
and  give  yo'  pass  words.  Show  yo'  how  to 
respond  if  de  Jedge  done  try  secret  signs 
on  yo',  see?" 

"Oh,  dat's  different.  ?  'N'  yo'  all  tink  I 
kin  get  by  wif  it,  Len?" 

"Sure,  Homer,  nuffin'  easier.  Yo'  jes 
trust  ter  me.  Now  den,  I  mus'  go  and 
climb  de  twistin'  stairway  ter  de  portals 
ob  Hostibilla,  an'  pay  dis  six  eighty-free 
inter  de  treasury,  I'll  get  yo'  all  balloted 
on  an  come  back  hyar  in  an  hour  an  teach 
yo'  de  work.  If  yore  'cepted,  we  kin  hold 
special  'nitiation  meeting'  Monday  night, 
and  Tuesday  mornin'  yo'  face  de  Jedge 
his  pledged  brudder,  a  full-fledged  Cel- 
sior." 

Homer  wriggled  his  gladness.  "Dat's 
fine,  Len."  The  star  rays  glinted  on  his 
gold  tooth  as  he  smiled  and  gripped  the 
hand  held  out  to  him. 

"Fren's  now  but  brudders  soon,"  said 
Lenix,  impressively.  "Say,  hole  on  a 
minute,  hole  on  a  minute." 

Len  had  suddenly  been  smitten  by  an 
idea.  Homer  stood,  mouth  half  open, 
swayed  betwixt  new  born  hope  and  new 
born  fear. 

"Len,  don't  yo'  all  tell  me  dere's  goin' 
ter  be  no  hitch." 

Lenix  was  gazing  skyward.  He  was 
muttering. 

"Maybe  it  all  kin  be  Rot  ober  ter  night, 
Homer." 

"What  all?"  Homer  shuddered  and 
drew  closer  to  the  one  of  the  secret  order. 

"Nitiation  work,  eberyting!  I  jest 
thought  dat  maybe,  seein's  I'm  Gran' 
Master  ob  de  lodge,  I  kin  get  yo'  fru  ter 
night.  Yo'  meet  me  hyar  in  an  hour  an 
I'll  let  yo'  know  if  it  kin  be  done.  I'll  lead 
yo'  'cross  de  portals,  and  yo'  gets  yore  firs' 
degree  right  away." 

"Well,  I  come  along  den." 

"No,  Homer.  Yo'  mus'  stay  right  hyar 
till  I  gets  outer  sight.  Wouldn't  do  fer 
yo'  to  come  les'  some  member  see  yo'  all 
and  tink  yore  spyin'  on  de  order." 

"An  sposin'  dey  do?"  Homer  whispered 
the  question,  and  wiped  his  perspiring 
brow  on  a  red  handkerchief. 

F  ENIX  glanced  about  him,  then  bending 
*-*  whispered  in  Homer's  ear,  "Dat  mean 
yo'll  be  buried  alive,  head  firs'  in  a  hole 
nine  feet  deep,  on  de  red  sands  ob  de 
shore  of  fiery  lake  Hostibilla." 

"Gordamity!"  Homer  stuttered  in  his 
fright,  and  shook  so  that  Len  gave  him  a 
bracing  arm. 

"Course  if  yo'  all  wants  ter  take  yore 
own  chances — "  Lenix  disengaged  him- 
self and  moved  towards  the  blinking 
lights  of  the  town,  "yo'  kin  come  'long." 

Homer's  knees  were  shaking.  "I  reckon 
I  don'  want  ter  take  no  chances,"  he 
shivered,  "but  I  won't  stay  here  alone, 
nohow.  I'll  take  dis  side  street  and  meet 
yo'  hyar  in  an  hour,  Len." 

"Well,"  Len  paused  to  deliver  this  part- 
ing injunction,  "don't  yo'  mix  any  wif 
de  udder  niggers  up  town  till  after  I'se 
vouched  and  had  de  ballots  rolled.  Kase 
if'  yo'   do,    it's    goin'    ter   cause   jealousy 


"mongst  dem  all  fer  us  showin'  yo'  favor. 
Yo'  best  hike  long  ter  Mariar's  restaur- 
ant and  wait  dar." 

"Dat's  jes'  what  I'll  do,  Len.  Meet  yo' 
hyar  in  an  hour." 

LENIX  walked  slowly  and  thoughtfully 
back  along  the  road  towards  the 
blinking  lights  of  the  main  street.  Occa- 
sionally he  lifted  his  long  arms  and  made 
secret  signs  towards  the  stars.  Once  he 
turned  twice  about,  slowly,  hands  raised 
and  fingers  spread  wide.  Homer,  he 
knew,  would  be  watching  him  and  it  be- 
hooved him  to  strengthen  the  impression 
he  had  already  made  on  that  perspiring 
and  much-fearing  candidate  to  Excelsior- 
dom. 

Once  having  turned  the  =+>-°°t  to  the 
indifferently  lighted  main  thoroughfare, 
however,  Len's  attitude  underwent  a 
complete  change.  His  shoulders  slouched 
forward,  his  thin  face  relaxed  from  fixity 
into  a  crooked  smile,  his  feet  scraped  the 
pavement  with  a  rhythmetic  I'se  comin', 
I  don'  care,  I'se  comin',  don'  know  where 
shuffle. 

At  Abe  White's  pool-room,  those  feet 
came  to  an  abrupt  halt,  and  the  long  neck 
extended,  as  Len  strove  to  ascertain  if 
there  was  plain  sailing  inside.  Appar- 
ently there  was.  He  turned  into  the  pool- 
room. In  just  exactly  fifty  minutes  by 
the  alarm  clock  on  the  cigar-counter,  he 
had  succeeded  in  making  the  six  dollars 
and  eighty-three  cents,  paid  over  as  ini- 
tiation fee  by  Homer,  earn  him  two 
dollars  and  ten  cents  more.  Then  he  put 
his  cue  in  the  rack,  bought  a  five  cent 
cigar  and  stepped  out  into  the  summer 
night. 

He  lit  his  cigar  and  stood  thinking.  By 
and  by,  he  smiled  and  nodded  his  head. 
His  right  eye  was  twitching  and  the  left 
corner  of  his  mouth  was  slightly  turned 
up.  Casually,  as  though  going  nowhere 
in  particular,  he  sauntered  down  street. 
Finally,  he  turned  the  corner  of 
the  street  along  which  he  and  Homer 
had  walked  arm  in  arm  an  hour 
ago.  Luck  was  with  him.  He  had  met 
not  a  single  soul  to  whom  he  owed  money, 
and  he  had  avoided  colliding  with  the 
searching  Jane-Ann. 

But  he  was  not  out  of  the  woods  yet; 
this  he  well  knew. 

Waiting  for  him,  even  now,  down  on 
that  rustic  bridge  among  the  tree-shad- 
ows, was  a  menace  with  which  he  still 
must  cope.  If  all  went  well — well  and 
good,  if  not — 

Len  experienced  a  cold  feeling  in  his 
nerve-centre,  a  clammy  finger  running 
along  his  spine  at  memory  of  some  of 
the  exploits  he  himself  had  seen  this  same 
fist-and-foot  fighter,  Homer,  perform- 
a  veritable  whirlwind  of  legs  and  arms 
against  which  no  two  colored  men  of 
(hatville  were  able  to  stand.  "A  bad,  bad 
nigger  who  could  lick  his  weight  in  wild- 
cats, and  knew  it."  That  was  how  those 
who  were  familiar  with  his  fighting  ex- 
ploits, described  Homer.  And  Lenix  had 
dared  for  the  second  time,  to  play  with 
that  nigger. 

"Jes  like  strokin'  a  lion's  nose,"  shiver- 
ed Len,  as  he  threw  a  hugh  sigh  to  the 
stars.  "He's  all  liable  ter  wake  up  any 
time  and  strike  out  wif  his  paw." 

r"\ESPITE  his  trepidation  he  ap- 
*-j'  proached  the  bridge  with  half  halt- 
ing, half  floating  strides  resembling  those 
of  a  sleep-walker,  and  twice  did  the  burly 
Homer  hoarsely  whisper  his  name  before 
Len  condescended  to  descend  from  the 
enveloping  mists  of  Hostibilla,  to  answer 
him. 

"It  am  all  right,  Homer.     We  all  kin 
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put  <le  work  on  ter  night.  Am  yo'  ready 
fer  ter  be  coached?" 

"What  yo'  mean  coached;  ter  ride  de 
Suspicion  flashed  in  Homer's 
.  '  Kase  I  tell  yo'  right  now,  Len,  I 
don'  ride  no  goat." 

"Don't  need  ride  none.  I  mean  am  yo' 
ready  to  become  b  <  -Isior,  to  do  and  to 
dare  and  pertect  yore  brudder,  ter  hang 
his  persecutors  and  cut  his  enemies  deep? 
Ef  so,  I'll  gib  yo'  de  firs'  work  an'  teach 
yo'  yore  obligation." 

"Well,  1  reckon  yo'  kin  begin."  Homer 
sighed  and  squared  his  shoulders.  Me 
hated  to  have  to  go  through  with  it,  but  he 
remembered  his  case  in  court  on  Tuesday. 
Judge  McDool  couldn't  very  well  soak  a 
brother   Excelsior  very  hard. 

"All  right  den,  Homer.  Fust  off,  yo' 
must  gib  me  two  dollars  more  ter  bribe 
de  goddess  dat  pertects  de  ladder  ter  let 
yo'  ascend  ter  de  portals." 

Homer  opened  his  mouth  to  protest  but, 
remembering  the  lesson  which  had  cost 
him  two  dollars  earlier  in  the  evening,  he 
refrained  from  voicing  his  feeling  and, 
reluctantly    enough,    peeled    a    two    spot 


.from  the  generous  roll  he  took  from  his 
pocket  and  handed  it  to  Lenix. 

"All  right.  Now,  Homer,  dis  hyar 
money  will  be  burnt  and  de  ashes 
sprinkled  on  de  portals  ob  Hostibilla.  Ef 
I  was  ter  give  it  back  ter  yo'  now,  yo' 
would  allars  have  a  hant  settin'  on  yore 
footsteps.  Consequently  dis  hyar  two 
dollars  am  always  burnt  and  de  ashes 
sprinkled  on  de  portals  ob  Hostibilla." 

"I  doan'  want  dat  two  dollars,  nohow, 
Len.     Go  on,  what  nex'?" 

"Now  den,  yo'  repeat  afar'  me,  'I  is 
an'  in  my  coffin.'  " 

"What  dat?"  Homer  shivered  and 
drew  closer  to  Lenix.  "What  dat  mean, 
Len?" 

"Nebber  min'  what  it  mean.  Repeat  it 
after  me.  'I  is  dead  an'  in  my  coffin.'  " 

"But  I  aint  dead  and  I  aint  in  no 
coffin!"     Homer's  voice  was  husky. 

Len  sighed  and  let  his  eyes  rest  on  the 
candidate.  The  look  said,  "I  must  have 
patience." 

"Homer,  don'  yo'  see  it's  all  make  be- 
lieve. It's  yore  obligation,  yo'  see;  yore 
oaf.     Yore  all  takin'  de  furs'  degree,  yo' 


know.  Yo'  is  carried  in,  sposed  to  be 
dead,  and  wearing'  nuffin'  but  a  shroud. 
Yo'  is  put  in  a  real  coffin,  and  us  all  sing 
a  dirge  'bove  yo'  and  walk  roun'  in  a 
circle.  Den  de  lights  go  off  an'  yo'  set 
up  in  yore  shroud  and  say.  'I  is  dead  an' 
in  my  coffin  am  my  spirit  done  crouch 
outside  de  portals  of  Hostibilla.'  Den  we 
all  wail  loud  and  long.  Den  yo'  speak 
up  again,  keeping  yore  eyes  tight  shet, 
'I  am  all  alone  beside  de  black  trackway 
ob  death.'  Den  we  wail  right  pitiful,  and 
yo'  hole  out  yore  arms  and  say.  'Open 
de  dore  and  let  my  spirit  come  ter  me.' 
And  den  way  off  a  light  blink  and  a  skull 
grin  at  yo'  from  de  altar,  and  a  v'ice  it 
say  ter  yo'.  'What  all  will  yo'  do  ter 
merit  de  gif  ob  yore  spirit  from  de 
portals  of  Hostibilla?'  An'  yo'  say:  'I 
will  pertect  all  present  and  all  Celsiors 
whereber  dey  be  at,  hang  dere  per- 
secutors and  cut  dere  enemies  deep,  An' 
I'll  turn  inter  de  treasury  ob  dis  hyar 
lodge  sixty  per  cent,  ob  ebery  dollar  I 
make—" 

"Len,"  Homer  was  half  crouching, 
hanging  to  the  one  arm 
of  the  bridge.  His  eye& 
were  rolling  and  his  hat 
had  fallen  in  the  dirt. 

"Len,  fer  gawdamighty 
sake,  stop.  Stop  it,  Len." 

"Why  Homer,  I " 

"Lemme    outin     hyar. 

Oh,    nigger,   fer   de   love 

ob   heaven,   let   me 

outin   hyar.    I  don' 

want     ter     be     no 

Celsior.        I      don' 

wanter      see      no 

coffin.     I'd  die  sure 

if    dey    put   me    in 

one.        Yo'   all    my 

good      frien', 

Len,     won't 

yo'    lead    me 

Continued  on 

page  96. 


Homer  was  half  crouch  inn.  half 
hanging  to  the  one  arm  of  the 
bridge.  His  eyes  were  rolling  with 
terror. 


The  Birth  of  a  Maritime  Power 

What  Our  Ally  is  Doing  to  Defeat  the  Submarines 

By  Agnes  C.  Laut 


WHEN  in  England 
before  the  war, 
one  of  the  things 
that  puzzled  me  was  the 
real  secret  of  England's 
tremendous  potential 
wealth — a  reserve  of  capi- 
tal that  was  even  then  fin- 
ancing more  than  half  the 
world.  It  wasn't  a  wealth 
that  displayed  itself  in 
plate-glass  windows  and 
show  fronts.  Some  of  the 
most  powerful  financial 
houses  wore  the  meanest 
exteriors,  and  the  banking 
mart  of  all  the  world  ir. 
the  East  End  of  the  city — 
as  far  as  appearances 
were  concerned  —  would 
hardly  compare  with  the 
sweat  shops  of  New  York's 
Lower  Fifth  Avenue. 

I.  asked  the  question 
right  and  left,  and  never 
once  got  a  definite  answer 
that  you  could  bite  into 
and  find  full  of  the  meat 
of  a  simple  fact.  It  was 
a  hem  and  a  haw,  and  a 
this  and  a  that.  It  was 
England's  colonial  pos- 
sessions. It  was  "the 
thrifty  husbandry  of  many 
years."  It  was  the  trade 
and  commerce.  Pshaw! 
England's  colonial  pos- 
sessions up  to  that  time 
had  cost  her  more  than  she 
drew  out  of  them.  Right 
that  winter,  she  was  keen- 
ly financing  fool  projects 
in  colonial  possessions  that 
would  have  given  a  Wall 
Street  shark  apoplexy 
from  laughter.  There 
were  irrigation  bonds  on 
lands  500  feet  above  the 
possibility  of  ever  pump- 
ing water.  There  were 
fruit  land  projects  200 
miles  away,  from  a  market. 
There  were  "rails"  and 
'oils"  in  Mexico,  and  silver 
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■iid  gold  mines  in  China,  and  "wild  cats"  in  South  Africa  that 
ought  never  to  have  escaped  from  the  Zoo.  I  smiled  at  the  idea 
of  far  gold  bricks  pouring  wealth  into  the  laps  of  sleepy  old 
"ladies,"  who  were  gentlemen  in  London  finance. 

As  to  "the  thrifty  husbandry  of  many  years" — with  apologies 
to  the  great  poet — it  was  all  right  to  have  meadows  so  sleek  and 
clean  they  hadn't  a  weed  or  stick  on  them  the  size  of  your  little 
finger.  That  might  be  "thrifty  husbandry."  Then  again,  it 
might  not.  It  depended  on  the  point  of  view;  and  my  point  of 
view  was  that  to  have  fields  lying  in  park  grass  in  a  kingdom 
that  had  to  import  ninety  per  cent,  of  its  food  was  the  rottenest 
kind  of  "thrifty  husbandry"  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life.  It  was 
thrifty  all  right;  for  the  poor  had  to  skimp  and  cheese-pare  to 
buy  food,  or  go  with  empty  stomachs.     And  one  night  with  a 


Salvation  Army  escort,  I 
went  among  the  poor  of 
the  East  End  and  saw  the 
ricketty  foreheads  and 
gaunt  faces  above  the 
empty  stomachs.  The  mem- 
ory haunted  me  like  a 
nightmare;  but  it  didn't 
strike  me  as  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  that  "thrifty 
husbandry,"  which  was 
the  secret  of  England's 
wealth — fields  lying  waste 
for  lack  of  hands,  one- 
tenth  of  the  population 
submerged  for  lack  of 
sustenance.  I  thought.  Eng- 
land the  most  wasteful 
nation  I  had  ever  seen  in 
my  life — as  prodigal  of 
spending  as  the  United 
States  without  the  Ameri- 
can electric  high-geared 
speed  to  increase  earnings. 
As  for  the  explanation 
that  England  was  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world 
because  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, that  was  an  empty 
platitude.  It  was  x  was  z. 
How  came  it  that  a  little 
island  less  than  half  the 
size  of  a  Canadian  pro- 
vince, or  two  of  the  small- 
est New  England  States, 
was  the  supremely  great- 
est power  in  trade  and 
commerce  of  all  the  na- 
tions in  the  world?  How 
came  it  that  the  grimy 
gray  drab  quarter, 
known  to  financiers  as 
"the  city,"  could  finance 
the  whole  world  out  of  re- 
serves and  reserves  and 
reserves  of  exhaustless 
hoarded  wealth?  How 
came  this  tiny  island  to  be 
"mistress  of  the  seas," 
banker  of  the  world,  first 
in  rank  of  all  foreign 
trade,  the  exchange  mart 
and  exchange  market  of 
all  countries  and  climes? 
When  I  pressed  the  question  too  hard  on  an  English  friend, 
he  lost  all  patience.  "Blank  it,"  he  said,  "she  just  is!  It's  per- 
fectly natural  she  should  be.  It's  something  you  colonials  and 
Americans  can't  understand. 

"I  know  it,"  I  answered,  "that  is  why  I  am  trying  to  find  out 
and  understand;  but  why  is  it  natural  she  should  be?" 

"Say,"  he  answered,  "come  on  out  and  have  afternoon  tea." 
But  one  morning  going  through  an  art  gallery,  I  came  on  two 
pictures.  One  was  by  Turner,  the  other  by  Millais.  It  doesn't 
matter  what  the  titles  were.  I  have  forgotten.  They  both  dealt 
with  the  same  subject — the  Birth  of  Maritime  Power.  One  was 
that  misty,  golden  picture  of  the  boys  of  Carthage  playing  boat 
amid  the  sands  of  a  harbor  shore,  with  the  bizarre  sails  of  a 
thousand   ports   rocking   to   the   tide   and    fading   lights.      The 
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boys  were  building  boats,  digging  dikes,  sailing  rafts,  excavat- 
ing; mud  puddle  canals  in  the  rain-sodden  sand.  The  other  was 
that  boyhood  picture  of  two  great  English  navigators  squatted 
on  the  shore  listening  breathlessly  to  a  Spanish  sailor  spinning 
blood-curdling  yarns  of  the  Spanish  Main. 

There  was  the  whole  story  visioned  by  two  great  prophetic 
artists.  There  was  why  Britain  im*  great.  No  figures  at  all! 
No  empty,  windy  platitudes!  The  freight  and  the  wealth  of 
the  world's  seven  seas,  of  China  and  Cathay,  poured  into  a  tight 
little  box  of  an  island  not  as  large  as  one  corner  of  a  Canadian 
province,  or  one  section  of  a  New  England  State! 

Hut  it  took  me  two  more  years  to  learn  what  a  merchant 
marine  meant  to  a  nation,  why  England  dated  the  birth  of  her 
world  power  from  Drake's  voyage  round  the  world  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  why  she  held  her  title,  "Mistress 
of  the  Seas"  far  more  proudly  than  of  "Empire  on  whose  flag 
the  sun  never  set,"  why  in  a  line  Germany's  hatred  of  England's 
supremacy  on  the  seas  was  growing  into  a  mad-dog,  frothy- 
mouthed,  insane  obsession  of  maniacal  fury,  to  break  amuck 
in  this  present  war  in  the  submarine  campaign  of  frightful- 
ness.  Emperor  William  had  grasped  what  those  pictures 
meant.  So  had  Lord  Roberts,  but  the  rest  of  the  world,  though 
we  felt  it,  couldn't  articulate  it,  till  the  submarine  set  out  to  de- 
stroy England  by  destroying  her  merchant  marine.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  the  Kaiser  to  tell  Germany  the  submarine  cam- 
paign is  "to  reduce  England  to  starvation."  That  is  an  ex- 
planation the  German  brand  of  culture  can  understand.  The 
real  object  of  the  "sub."  campaign  is  deeper  than  starvation. 
It  is  to  punch  a  founder-hole  in  the  bottom  of  British  prosperity 
and  sink  the  source  of  England's  constant  stream  of  wealth  in 
the  bottom  of  the  eternal  seas. 


1 


This  photo   shows  the   SS.   "Anawam"   groin?   into   the  water.         She    is 
launched     at     the     Submarine     Boat     Corporation's 

'"PWO  years  after  coming  back  from  England,  I  visited  every 
shipyard  in  the  United  States.  As  I  told  previously  in 
MacLean's,  they  were  like  a  morgue.  There  were  only  seven 
find  they  were  each  running  at  a  loss  and  would  have  gone 
bankrupt  but  for  Navy  orders  given  them  with  a  generous 
margin  of  profits.  As  Mr.  Root  said:  you  could  go  round  the 
world  and,  except  for  the  American  Navy,  not  see  an  American 
flag  on  the  sea.  There  were  only  six  to  eight  ships  under  the 
American  flag  on  the  Atlantic,  two  under  the  American  flag 
plying  to  South  America,  and  in  busy  seasons    perhaps  eight 


under  the  American  flag  going  to  and  from  Asia.  Get  clear  on 
this!  That  does  not  mean  there  were  not  countless  ships — 12,000 
of  one  nation — going  to  and  from  American  ports  to  foreign 
ports.  There  were;  but  they  were  under  foreign  flags.  While 
America  had  an  enormous  aggregate  tonnage  of  shipping  under 
the  United  States  flag,  it  was  coast  tonnage,  lake  tonnage,  har- 
bor craft,  coal  barges,  port  ferries  and  freighters.  Of  Ameri- 
can craft  in  foreign  trade,  the  total  was  pretty  nearly  nil. 
American  ships  carried  only  8  per  cent,  of  their  own  trade 
abroad;  and  they  were  building  yearly  only  two  to  three  hun- 
dred thousand  tons  of  water  carriers  and  those  for  home  use. 
It  was  then  I  was  able  to  translate  Turner's  picture  and 
Millais'  picture  into  terms  of  gold  dollars.  It  was  then  I  learned 
in  terms  of  dollars  what  filled  England's  gold  chest  with  an 
everlasting  supply  of  gold — what  made  her  rich,  what  gave 
her  the  whip  handle  of  world  power,  why  she  could  be  the  most 
prodigal  national  of  all  the  earth  and  yet  have  enough  and 
more  than  enough  to  finance  the  whole  world.  Freights  or 
foreign  exchange  could  be  paid  only  in  ultimate  settlement  in 
— gold.  Bills  of  exchange  demanded  gold.  The  United  States 
alone  was  paying  England  in  ocean  freights  and  ocean  insur- 
ance from  $250,000,000  to  $300,000,000  yearly  in  gold.  Multi- 
ply that  by  every  year  since  the  Civil  War — when  American 
merchant  carriers  disappeared  from  the  high  seas!  Makes 
billions  of  gold  reserves — doesn't  it?  Only  two  nations  in  the 
last  twenty-five  years  had  attempted  to  build  ships  enough  to 
carry  a  large  portion  of  their  own  foreign  trade- — Japan  and 
Germany.  So  add  to  that  total  of  billions  from  American 
freights  for  forty  years,  billions  for  other  such  nations  as 
Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Turkey,  Persia,  China — England 
was  doing  over  54  per  cent,  of  the  carrying  trade  for  all  these 

almost  shipless  na- 
tions. 

Now  you  know  why 
England  was  called 
"Mistress  of  the 
Seas."  Now  you  know 
why  she  drew  the 
wealth  of  the  world  to 
her  coffers.  Now  you 
know  why  Turner's 
picture  of  Carthage 
(Turner,  himself,  liv- 
ed down  in  a  mean 
house  near  the  Thames 
embankment) ,  why 
Millais'  picture  of  the 
sailor  of  the  Spanish 
Main,  explain  Eng- 
land's power.  Now 
you  know  why  Eng- 
land dates  her  birth 
as  a  world  power 
from  Drake  and  the 
Armada.  The  sea  has 
inspired  Germany's 
froth  of  hate  and 
maniacal  fury.  The 
sea  has  been  Eng- 
land's  national   epic. 

nUT  right  here  and 
•*-*  now,  we  are  living 
another  similar  epic; 
only  no  Turner  and  no 
Millais  have  yet  put  it 
on  canvas  for  us.  The 
Americans  have  their 
Drake  and  their   Ra- 


the   first    fabricated    ship    built    and    was 
big;    yard    in     Newark. 


leigh  and  their  Frobisher,  only  their  names  are  Schwab  and 
Hurley  and  Piez.  Dash  it,  they  have  called  our  beautiful, 
wonderful  epic,  an  "Emergency  Fleet  Shipping  Board"— 
wouldn't  that  take  the  poetry  out  of  your  iambics?  And  to- 
day we  have  our  Spanish  Armada,  only  its  name  is  Submarine; 
and  we  have  our  harbor  lights  calling  the  nation  to  arms  to 
defeat  the  Sea  Monster  only  our  modern  way  of  calling  the 
yeoman  to  arms  is  to  put  out  the  lights  and  let  the  air  birds  out 
of  the  cages  spitting  bullets  with  Lewis  and  Browning  guns. 
We  are  witnessing  the  birth  of  a  greater  Marine  Power  than 
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Carthage  knew,  or  Spain  dreamed.  After  the  war  is  over, 
which  God  speed,  I  venture  to  say  the  greatest  gain  to  humanity 
next  to  winning  the  war  for  democracy  will  be  the  sudden  birth 
and  growth  as  it  were  overnight  of  a  great  Sea  Power,  pledged 
to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

There  is  no  use  giving  figures.  Any  figures  I  could  give 
would  be  antique  and  dwarf  compared  to  developments  in  three 
months;  but  you  recall  a  year  ago  when  Uncle  Sam's  ship  pro- 
gramme was  announced,  there  followed  a  nightmare  winter 
when  everything  stalled  and  stopped.  Over  a  hundred  ship- 
yards had  sprung  up  overnight  like  mushrooms.  There  were 
going  to  be  three  million  tons  of  new  ships  in  a  year.  Then, 
everything  seemed  suddenly  to  ball  up  in  the  most  awful  failure 
and  confusion.  The  shipyards  didn't  fail,  but  the  weather 
sent  fifty-nine  storms  in  sixty-five  days,  and  the  railroads  did 
fail.  The  shipyards  couldn't  get  material  from  the  fabricating 
steel  factories  to  go  ahead;  and  labor  would  not  stay  put;  and 
there  were  not  houses  for  the  laborers,  if  they  had  stayed  put; 
and  strikes  were  just  about  as  frequent  as  the  storms.  There 
was  a  Congressional  investigation.  There  was  a  ballyhoo  and 
a  hullabaloo.  Every  patriot  got  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  howled 
failure.  The  food  profiteers  "sicked"  Congress  on,  and  it  was 
proved — proved  mind  you,  by  the  highest  authorities  in  the 
land — that  though  there  were  going  to  be  the  soldiers  ready  all 
right,  we  couldn't  possibly  have  the  ships  ready  to  take  them 
across.  We  couldn't  possibly  have  three  million  tons  of  new 
ships  ready  this  year.  Smash!  Fate  had  called  our  bluff  and 
we  had  best  go  back  to  a  job  with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

'TPHEN  something  happened!  What  happened  was  Schwab. 
-*■  He  jumped  in.  He  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  jump  in 
two  years  before;  but  he  jumped  in;  and  to  use  the  expression  of 
a  man  on  the  job,  "you  ought  to  have  heard  the  shirt  tails  in  the 
shipyards  crack."  Now  I  want  to  give  all  credit  to  Mr. 
Schwab's  predecessors.  They  did  a  big  job.  They  broke  ground. 
They  got  a  machine  going — a  huge  machine.  They  got  it  going 
so  hard  that  when  it  stalled  in  the  mud  of  the  worst  winter  in 
sixty  years  it  threatened  to  smash  itself  and  the  Administra- 
tion all  to  pieces.  But  Schwab  jumped  in;  and  the  analogy  was 
exactly  similar  to  an  expert  chauffeur  jumping  into  a  high- 
powered  runaway  car  just  as  it  was  heading  for  a  precipice.  A 
quick  reverse  of  gears,  a  spurt  of  juice  which  I  believe  Mr. 
Schwab's  friends  call  "pep"  but  which  I  call  power,  and  the 
blooming  machine  was  heading  up  hill  at  a  speed  that  sizzled 
and  ate  the  high  grade  up  alive. 

I  know  there  is  no  use  giving  figures;  for  any  figures  I 
could  give  now  would  be  dwarfed  in  three  months;  but  I  also 
know  in  a  very  few  years  Mr.  Schwab  will  be  regarded  in  the 
United  States  as  Drake  is  in  England;  and  I  want  to  give  some 
comparative  totals  to  show,  not  where  we  are  at,  but  where  we 
are  going  and  the  pace. 

Before  the  war,  the  United  States  had  less  than  seven  active 
shipyards.  At  time  of  writing,  159  shipyards  are  actively  at 
work  for  the  Emergency  Shipping  Board,  not  counting  the 
yards  building  ships  for  the  Navy.  Counting  shipyards  doing 
work  outside  Government  contracts,  there  are  over  300  in  the 
United  States  to-day. 

Before  the  war,  the  United  States  seldom  launched  moie 
than  one  big  ocean  carrier  a  year,  and  that  was  for  some  foreign 
country  like  Argentina,  or  for  their  own  coastal  or  Hawaiian 
service.  On  July  4,  there  were  launched  95  merchantmen  in 
one  day. 

We  had  only  from  200,000  to  300,000  tons  of  shipping  on 
ocean  routes  before  the  war.  In  three  years,  at  their  present 
rate  of  building,  they  will  own  and  operate  half  the  ocean  car- 
riers of  the  world. 

Before  the  war,  terminal  charges  of  handling  at  ship  side 
cost  more  than  freight  across  the  ocean.  For  instance,  it  cost 
more  to  unload  a  barrel  of  flour  from  the  train  and  cart  it 
through  New  York  streets  and  reload  it  on  the  ship,  than  to 
carry  it  across  the  Atlantic  to  Liverpool.  To-day,  the  new 
shipyards  are  being  so  constructed  that,  when  the  boom  in 
shipbuilding  subsides,  they  can  be  used  as  great  terminal  ship- 
ping points.  One  freighter  launched  in  Philadelphia  was  so 
placed  on  the  ways  that  when  she  slid  into  the  water  she  could 
at  once  take  to  her  sea  heels  with  full  cargo  aboard.  This  is  a 
point  not  appreciated  by  the  layman  but  it  easily  cuts  terminal 
costs  by  half  to  shipper  and  buyer.     Another  cargo  carrier 


recently  launched  will  require  only  two  hours  in  port  to  re-load 
In  time  of  war,  time  wasted  by  waiting  in  port  to  unload  and 
re-load  costs  the  shipowner  in  fuel  and  crew  $5,000  a  day. 
Charge  that  pro  rata  two  hours  instead  of  twenty-four,  and 
you  have  the  saving  of  the  new  methods! 

Counting  ships  seized  from  the  enemy,  requisitioned,  char- 
tered from  neutrals  and  built,  Uncle  Sam's  ocean  fleet  will 
exceed  10  million  tons  this  year.  Compare  that  to  200,000  or 
300,000  tons  before  the  war!  And  they  are  only  in  the  first 
spurt  of  their  shipbuilding  race. 

Before  the  war,  barely  30,000  men  worked  in  American 
shipyards.  To-day,  300,000  men  are  working  in  the  yards 
assembling  the  parts  and  as  many  again  are  working  in  the 
fabricating  factories  supplying  the  parts. 

Did  any  patriot  howl  calamity  last  year  and  tell  the  welkin 
it  was  impossible  to  launch  three  million  tons  of  new  ships  in  a 
year?  The  chances  are  by  the  30th  of  June,  of  1919,  there  will 
have  been  launched  six  million  tons  of  new  ships. 

And  by  the  time  these  words  appear  in  print,  Schwab  will 
have  accelerated  the  speed  as  much  again.  He  is  doing  for  the 
United  States  what  Drake  did  for  England — plowing  a  silver 
furrow  round  the  world  .through  the  sea.  Never  again  can 
Mr.  Root  lament  that  you  can  go  round  the  world  and  not  see  a 
single  American  flag  above  the  sea.  Schwab  is  doing  to  Ger- 
many what  the  English  merchant  fleet  did  to  the  Armada.  He 
is  crippling  a  dragon  of  evil. 

XJOW  while  our  epic  era,  too,  springs  from  heroic  endeavor 
■*■  ^  to  destroy  a  great  menace  to  mankind,  to  win  the  war,  and  to 
convey  fighters  and  supplies  to  the  fighting  line,  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  same  reaction  should  come  to  the  United  States  as  a 
great  maritime  power  as  came  to  Carthage,  as  came  to  Spain, 
as  came  to  England. 

Certain  reactions  are  almost  axiomatic. 

The  nation  that  carries  the  traffic  of  the  world  becomes  the 
mart  of  the  world. 

The  nation  that  carries  the  traffic  of  the  world  and  becomes 
the  mart  of  the  world  also  draws  to  her  coffers  the  gold  of  the 
world. 

The  nation  that  draws  the  gold  of  the  world  becomes  the 
banker  of  the  world. 

These  inferences  are  merely  projecting  the  facts  of  the  past 
as  a  searchlight  into  the  future;  but  a  lot  of  other  interesting 
questions  are  coming  up. 

Having  created  an  enormous  merchant  fleet  by  direct  gov- 
ernment building  and  operation,  will  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment continue  to  own  and  operate  ocean  transportation? 

In  the  past,  United  States  ocean  carriers  have  been  driven 
off  the  seas  by  simple  competition.  Paying  a  higher  scale  of 
wages,  their  cost  of  operation  was  so  much  higher  than  the 
foreign  carrier's  cost  of  operation  that  the  merchant  fleet  was 
simply  driven  off  the  seas.  The  foreign  carrier  could  underbid 
and  did  underbid  the  United  States  vessel  out  of  existence. 
How  about  the  scale  of  wages  after  the  war? 

If  the  United  States  owns  half  the  merchant  fleet  of  the 
world,  it  is  quite  plain  who  will  own  the  other  half.  Is  Uncle 
Sam  going  to  enter  in  competition  with  his  ally,  England? 

No  one  can  answer  these  questions;  for  after  the  war,  we 
may  enter  a  league  of  nations  to  enforce  peace.  We  may  be  a 
part  of  that  Brotherhood  of  Man  of  which  the  poets  have  sung, 
or  we  may  be  on  the  verge  of  that  Earth  Millennium,  which 
prophets  have  foretold.  Or  perfectly  frankly — let  us  face  the 
fact — if  the  war  lasts,  we  may  be  part  of  an  utterly  crippled 
economic  world.    But  here  are  one  or  two  facts  to  guide  us — 

The  United  States  Government  is  in  the  transportation 
business.  Is  it  in  it  for  good?  It  has  raised  wages.  It  has  raised 
wages  beyond  the  level  at  which  practical  operators  say  they 
can  make  expenses  and  dividends.  You  are  aware  that  two  of 
the  strongest  railroads  in  the  United  States  have  this  year 
failed  to  announce  any  dividend.  They  are  afraid  to.  They 
don't  know  what  is  ahead.  Now  it  is  a  mighty  easy  thing  to 
raise  wages;  but  it  is  an  almost  impossible  thing  to  jam  them 
down  again.  I  have  no  further  guesses  to  make.  It  seems  to 
me  transportation  as  far  as  ships  are  concerned  will  settle 
itself  as  a  Government  job  because  private  operators  will  not 
take  the  job  off  the  Government's  hands. 

Then,  if  the  Government  continues  the  job  of  operating  its 
government-owned  ships,  how  is  it  going  to  stand  up  against 
Continued  on  page  76. 


"You  aee,"  she  said,  ladling  a 
handful  of  jrlitt«rinc  jewelry 
out    on    the    white    tablecloth. 


The  Strange  Adventure  of  the 
Irreproachable  Butler 


By  Arthur  Stringer 


Author  of  "The  Prairie  Wife,"  "The  Hand  of  Peril,"  "The 
Door  of  Dread,"  "The  Silver  Poppy,"  Etc. 


"    \  RE: 

Ac? 


RE  you  waiting  for  someone,  sir?" 
That  question,  for  all  its  veneer 
respectfulness,  was  only  too 
patently  a  message  of  dismissal.  And  I 
resented  it,  not  only  because  it  was  an 
impertinence,  but  more  because  it  had 
driven  out  of  my  drowsy  brain  a  very 
beautiful  picture  of  Mary  Lockwood  as 
she  stooped  over  an  old  Italian  table- 
cover  embroidered  with  gold  galloon. 

"Are  you  waiting  for  some  one?"  re- 
peated that  newly  arrived  all-night  wait- 
er, in  no  way  impressed  by  my  silence. 

"I  am,"  I  announced  as  I  inspected  him 
with  open  disapproval.  I  was  dreamily 
wondering  why,  in  the  name  of  common- 
sense,  waiters  always  dressed  in  such 
ridiculous  and  undecorative  neck-ties. 

This  particular  waiter,  however,  con- 
tinued to  regard  me  out  of  a  fishy  and 
cynical  eye.  Then  he  looked  at  the  clock. 
Then  he  looked  at  my  empty  wine-cooler, 
plainly  an  advertisement  of  suspended 
circulation  in  the  only  fluid  that  seemed 
vital  to  him. 

"Was  it  a  lady?"  he  had  the  effrontery 
to  inquire. 

I  could  see  his  eye  roam  about  the  all 
but   empty    room.      It   was   the   low-ebb 


Illustrated  by  Charles  L.  Wrenn 

hour  when  a  trolley  car  is  an  event  along 
the  empty  street,  the  hour  when  chairs 
are  piled  on  cafe  tables,  the  white  corp- 
uscles of  the  milk  wagons  begin  to  move 
through  the  city's  sleepy  arteries,  and 
those  steel  nerves  known  as  telegraph 
wires  keep  languidly  awake  with  the 
sugary  thrills  of  their  night  letters. 

"Yes,  it  was  a  lady,"  I  answered.  That 
wall-eyed  intruder  knew  nothing  of  the 
heavenly  supper  I  had  stumbled  on  in 
that  wicked  French  restaurant,  or  of  the 
fine  and  firm  Clos  Vougeot  that  had  been 
unearthed  from  its  shabby  cellar,  or  of 
my  own  peace  of  mind  as  I  sat  there 
studving  the  empty  metal  cooler  and 
pondering  how  the  mean  and  scabby 
wastes  of  Champagne  could  mother  an 
ichor  so  rich  with  singing  etherealities. 

"Eh — just  what  might  she  look  like, 
sir?"  my  tormentor  next  asked  of  me, 
blinking  about  with  a  loose  and  largely 
condoning  matter-of-factness  as  though 
in  placid  search  of  some  plumed  and  im- 
patient demirep  awaiting  her  chance  to 
cross  the  bar  of  acquaintanceship  on  the 
careless  high  tide  of  inebriacy. 

"She  moves  very,  very  quietly,  and  has 
a  star  in  her  hair,"  I  replied  to  that  fish- 


eyed  waiter.  "Her  breath  is  soft  and 
dewy,  and  her  brow  is  hooded.  And  in 
her  hands  she  carries  a  spray  of  poppies." 

THE  waiter  looked  down  at  me  with 
that  impersonal  mild  pity  with  which 
it  is  man's  wont  to  view  the  harmlessly 
insane. 

"Surely,"  I  said  with  a  smothered 
yawn,  "surely  you  have  met  her?  Surely 
you  have  been  conscious  of  those  soft  and 
shadowy  eyes  gazing  into  yours  as  you 
melted  into  her  arms?" 

"Quite  so,  sir,"  uneasily  admitted  my 
wall-eyed  friend.  Then  I  began  to  rea- 
lize that  he  was  waking  me  up.  I  grew 
fearful  lest  his  devastating  invasion 
should  frighten  away  the  timorous  spirit 
I  had  been  wooing  as  assiduously  as  an 
angler  seeking  his  first  trout.  For  one 
long  hour,  with  a  full  body  and  an  empty 
head,  I  had  sat  there  stalking  sleep  as 
artfully  and  as  arduously  as  huntsman 
ever  stalked  a  deer.  And  I  knew  that  if 
I  moved  from  that  spot  the  chase  would 
be  over,  for  that  night  at  least. 

"But  the  odd  thing  about  her,"  I 
languidly  explained,  "is  that  she  evades 
only  those  who  seek  her.    She  is  coy.  She 
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denies  herself  to  those  who  most  pas- 
sionately demand  her.  Yet  something 
tells  me  that  she  is  hovering  near  me  at 
this  moment,  that  she  is  about  to  bend 
over  me  with  those  ineffable  eyes  if  only 
1  await  the  golden  moment.  And  so, 
my  dear  sir,  if  you  will  take  this  as  a 
slight  reward  for  your  trouble,  and 
cover  that  exceedingly  soiled-looking 
divan  in  that  exceedingly  disreputable- 
looking  alcove  with  a  clean  tablecloth,  and 
then  draw  that  curtain  which  is  appar- 
ently designed  to  convert  it  into  a 
chambre  particuliere,  you  will  be  giving 
me  a  chance  to  consort  with  an  angel  of 
graciousness  more  lovely  than  any  mere- 
tricious head  that  ever  soiled  its  faded 
plush.  And  if  I  am  left  uninterrupted 
until  you  go  off  in  the  morning,  your  re- 
ward will  then  be  doubled." 

His  puzzled  face  showed,  as  he  peered 
down  at  the  bill  in  his  hand,  that  if  this 
indeed  were  madness,  there  was  a  not 
repugnant  sort  of  method  in  it. 

So  he  set  dazedly  about  draping  that 
none  too  clean  divan  with  a  tablecloth, 
making  it,  in  fact,  look  uncomfortably 
like  a  bier.  Then  he  carried  my  hat  and 
gloves  and  overcoat  to  a  chair  at  the  foot 
of  the  divan.  Then  he  took  me  by  the 
arm,  firmly  and  solicitously. 

His  face,  as  I  made  my  way  without 
one  stagger  or  reel  into  that  shabby  little 
quietude  screened  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  was  a  study  in  astonishment.  It 
was  plain  that  I  puzzled  him.  He  even 
indulged  in  a  second  wondering  glance 
back  at  the  divan  as  he  drew  the  porti- 
eres. Then,  if  I  mistake  not,  he  uttered 
the  one  explanatory  and  self-sufficient 
word — "Needle-pumper." 

I  HEARD  him  tiptoe  in,  a  few  minutes 
later,  and  decently  cover  my  legs  with 
the  overcoat  from  the  chair.  I  did  not 
speak,  for  bending  over  me  was  a  rarer 
and  sweeter  Presence,  and  I  wanted  no 
sound  or  movement  to  frighten  her  away. 
Just  when  her  hand  touched  mine  I  can- 
not tell.  But  I  fell  off  into  a  deep  and 
natural  sleep  and  dreamed  I  was  being 
carried  through  Sicilian  orange  groves 
by  a  wall-eyed  waiter  with  wings  like  a 
butterfly. 

Then  the  scene  changed,  as  scenes  have 
the  habit  of  doing  in  dreams.  I  seemed  to 
be  the  centre  of  a  sub-cellar  conference 
of  highwaymen,  presided  over  bv  Latre- 
ille  himself.  Then  the  voices  shifted  and 
changed,  receded  and  advanced.  I  seem- 
ed to  be  threading  that  buffer-state  which 
lies  between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Sleep 
and  Wakefulness,  the  buffer-state  that 
has  no  clear-cut  outlines  and  twists  like 
a  weevil  between  ever-shifting  boun- 
daries. 

"Where's  Sir  'Enery,"  said  a  voice 
from  a  mountain-top.  Then  an  answer- 
ing murmur  of  voices  buzzed  about  me 
like  bees,  only  an  intelligible  word  or  two 
seeming  to  reinforce  the  fabric  of  my 
imaginings  as  iron  rods  reinforce  con- 
crete-walls. And  I  continued  to  lie  there 
in  that  pleasant  borderland  torpor, 
which  is  neither  wakefulness  nor  slumber. 
I  seemed  to  doze  on,  in  no  ponderable 
way  disturbed  by  the  broken  hum  of  talk 
that  permeated  through  mv  brain. 

"Then  why  can't  Sir  Henrv  work  on 
the  Belmont  job?"  one  of  the  voices  was 
asking. 

"I  told  you  before,  Sir  Henry's  tied 
up,"  another  voice  answered. 

"What  doing?"  asked  the  first  voice. 

"He's  fixing  his  plant  for  the  Van 
Tuyl  coup,"  was  the  answer. 

"What  Van  Tuyl?" 

"Up  in  Seventy-third  street.  He's  got 
'em  hog-tied." 


"And  what's  more,"  broke  in  a  third 
voice,  "he  won't  touch  a  soup  case  since 
he  got  that  safe  wedge  in  the  wrist.  It 
kind  o'  broke  his  nerve  for  nitro  work." 

"Aw,  you  couldn't  break  that  guy's 
nerve." 

"Well,  he  knows  he's  marked,  anyway." 

THEN  came  a  lull,  followed  by  the 
scratch  of  a  match  and  the  mumbling 
voices  again. 

"How'd  he  get  through  the  ropes  up 
there?"  inquired  one  of  these  voices. 

"Same  old  way.  Butlering.  Turk  Mc- 
Meekin  doped  him  up  a  half-dozen  Lon- 
don recommends.  That  got  him  started 
out  in  Morristown,  with  the  Whippeny 
Club!  Then  he  did  the  Herresford  job. 
But  he's  got  a  peach  with  this  Van  Tuyl 
gang.  Thev  let  him  lock  up  every  night — 
silver  and  all —  and  carry  the  keys  to  bed 
with  him!" 

"It's  up  to  Sir  'Enery  to  make  'em 
dream  he's  the  real  thing,"  murmured 
another  of  the  voices. 

"Sure!"  answered  still  another  voice 
that  seemed  a  great  distance  away. 

Then  the  mumble  became  a  murmur 
and  the  murmur  a  drone.  And  the  drone 
became  a  sighing  of  birch  tops,  and  I 
was  stalking  Big-Horn  across  mountain 
peaks  of  cafe  par  fait,  where  a  pompous 
English  butler  served  peches  Melba  on  the 
edge  of  every  second  precipice. 

When  I  woke  up  it  was  broad  daylight, 
and  my  wall-eyed  waiter  was  there  wait- 
ing for  his  second  bill.  And  I  remember- 
ed that  I  ought  to  phone  Benson  so  he 
could  have  the  coffee  ready  by  the  time 
I  walked  home  through  the  mellow  No- 
vember air. 

TT  was  two  hours  later  that  the  first 
*■  memory  of  those  murmuring  midnight 
voices  came  back  to  me.  The  words  I 
had  overheard  seemed  to  have  been  buried 
in  my  mind  like  seeds  in  the  ground. 
Then  here  and  there  a  green  shoot  of 
suspicion  emerged.  The  more  I  thought 
it  over,  the  more  disturbed  I  became.  Yet 
I  warned  mvself  that  I  could  be  sure  of 
nothing.  The  one  tangibility  was  the  re- 
peated word,  "Van  Tuyl."  And  there  at 
least  was  something  on  which  I  could 
focus  my  attention. 

I  went  to  the  telephone  and  called  up 
Beatrice  Van  Tuyl.  Years  before  we 
had  played  water  polo  and  catboated  on 
the  Sound  together.  I  realized,  as  I  heard 
that  cheery  young  matron's  voice  over 
the  wire,  that  I  would  have  to  pick  my 
steps  with  care. 

"I  say,  Beatrice,  are  you  possibly  in 
need  of  a  butler?"  I  began  as  offhanded- 
ly as  I  was  able. 

"Out  of  a  place,  Parley,  dear?"  was 
the  chuckling  inquiry  that  came  to  me. 

"No,  I'm  not,  but  I  know  of  a  good 
man."  was  my  mendacious  reply.  "And 
I   rather  thought — " 

"My  dear  Parley,"  said  the  voice  over 
the  wire,  "we've  a  jewel  of  a  man  up 
here.  He's  English,  you  know.  And  I'm 
beginning  to  suspect  he's  been  with  roy- 
alty. Jim's  always  wanted  to  stick  pins 
in  his  legs  to  see  if  he  really  isn't  petri- 
fied." 

"What's  his  name?" 

"Just  what  it  ought  to  be — the  most 
appropriate  name  of  Wilkins." 

"How  long  have  you  had  him?" 

"Oh,  weeks  and  weeks!"  Only  a  New 
York  householder  could  understand  the 
tone  of  triumph   in  that  retort. 

"And  you're  sure  of  him  in  every 
way?" 

"Of  course  we're  sure  of  him.  He's 
been  a  Gibraltar  of  dependability." 

"Where  did  you  get  him  from?" 


"From  Morristown.  He  was  at  the 
Whippeny  Club  out  there  before  he  came 
to  us." 

"The  Whi"-«eny  Club!"  I  cried,  for  the 
name  struck  like  a  bullet  on  the  metal 
of  memory. 

"Don't  you  think,"  the  voice  over  the 
wire  was  saying,  "that  you'd  better  come 
up  for  dinner  to-night  and  inspect  the 
paragon  at  close  range?  And  you  might 
talk  to  us  a  little   between  whiles." 

"I'd  love  to,"  was  my  very  prompt  re- 
ply. 

"Then  do,"  said  Beatrice  Van  Tuyl. 
"A  little  after  seven." 

AND  a  little  after  seven  I  duly  rang 
the  Van  Tuyls'  door  bell  and  was 
duly  admitted  to  that  orderly  and  well- 
appointed  Seventy-third  Street  house,  so 
like  a  thousand  other  orderly  and  well- 
anpointed  New  York  houses  hidden  be- 
hind their  unchanging  masks  of  brown 
and  gray. 

Yet  I  could  not  help  feeling  the  vul- 
nerability of  that  apparently  well-guard- 
ed home.  For  all  its  wall  of  stone  and 
brick,  for  all  the  steel  grills  that  covered 
its  windows  and  the  heavy  scroll  work 
that  protected  its  glass  door,  it  remained 
a  place  munificently  ripe  for  --lunder. 
Its  solidity,  I  felt,  was  only  a  mockery. 
It  made  me  think  of  a  fortress  that  had 
been  secretly  mined.  Its  occunants 
seemed  basking  in  a  false  security.  The 
very  instruments  which  went  to  insure 
that  security  were  actually  a  menace. 
The  very  machinery  of  service  which 
made  possible  its  cloistral  tranquility 
held  the  factor  for  its  disruDtion. 

As  I  surrendered  my  hat  and  coat  and 
ascended  to  that  second  floor  where  I 
had  known  so  many  sedately  happy  hours, 
I  for  once  found  myself  disquieted  by 
its  flower-laden  atmosphere.  I  began 
to  be  oppressed  by  a  new  and  disturbing 
sense  of  responsibility.  It  would  be  no 
light  matter,  I  began  to  see,  to  explode 
a  bomb  of  dissension  in  that  principality 
of  almost  arrogant  aloofness.  It  would 
be  no  joke  to  confound  that  smoothly 
flowing  routine  with  which  urban  wealth 
so  jealously  surrounds  itself. 

I  suddenly  remembered  there  was  noth- 
ing in  which  I  could  be  positive,  nothing 
on  which  I  could  with  certainty  rely. 
And  my  inward  disquiet  was  increased, 
if  anything,  by  the  calm  and  blithely 
contented  glance  that  Beatrice  Van 
Tuyl   leveled  at  me. 

"And  what's  all  this  mystery  about 
our  man  Wilkins?"  she  asked  me,  with 
the  immediacy  of  her  sex. 

"Won't  you  let  me  answer  that  ques- 
tion a  little  later  in  the  evening?" 

"But,  my  dear  Parley,  that's  hardly 
fair!"  she  protested,  as  she  held  a  lighted 
match  for  her  husband's  cigarette.  "Do 
you  know,  I  actually  believe  you've  spot- 
ted some  one  you  want  to  supplant 
Wilkins  with." 

"Please — " 

"Or  did  he  spill  soup  on  you  some  time 
when  we  didn't  see  it?" 

"I  imagine  he's  spilt  a  bit  of  soup  in 
his  day,"  I  answered,  remembering  what 
I  had  overheard  as  to  the  safe  \v< 
And  as  I  spoke  I  realized  that  my  one 
hope  lay  in  the  possibility  of  getting  a 
glimpse  of  the  mark  which  that  wedge 
had  left — if,  indeed,  my  whole  sand  chain 
of  coincidences  did  not  slip  back  into  the 
inconsequential  it  ies  of  dreamland. 

"You  can't  shake  my  faith  in  Wilkins," 
said  the  blue-eyed  woman  in  the  blue  silk 
dinner  gown,  as  she  leaned  back  in  a 
protecting  armed  and  softly  padded 
library  chair  which  suddenly  became 
symbolic  of  her  whole  guarded  and  up- 
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holstered  life.  "Jim,  tell  Parley  what  a 
jewel  Wilkins  really  is." 

JIM,  whose  thought  was  heavy  ordnance 
beside  his  wife's  flying  column  of 
humor,  turned  the  matter  solemnly  over 
in  his  mind. 

"He's  a  remarkably  good  man,"  ad- 
mitted the  stolid  and  levitical  Jim,  "re- 
markably good." 

"And  you've  seen  him  yourself,  time 
and  time  again,"  concurred  his  wife. 

"But  I've  never  been  particularly  in- 
terested in  servants,  you  know,"  was  my 
self-defensive  retort. 

"Then  why,  in  the  face  of  the  im- 
mortal ironies,  are  you  putting  w  butler 
under  the  miscroscope?"  was  the  return 
shot  that  came  from  the  flying  column. 
The  acidulated  sweetness  of  that  attack 
even  nettled  me  into  a  right-about-face. 

"Look  here,"  I  suddenly  demanded, 
"have  either  of  you  missed  anything  val- 
uable about  here  lately?" 

The  two  gazed  at  each  other  in  per- 
plexed wonder. 

"Of  course  not,"  retorted  the  woman 
in  the  dinner  gown.  "Not  a  thing!" 

"And  you  know  you  have  everything 
intact,  all  your  jewelry,  your  plate,  your 
pocketbooks,  the  trinkets  a  sneak  thief 
might  call  it  worth  while  to  round  up?" 

"Of  course  we  have.  And  I  can't 
even  resent  your  bracketing  my  pocket- 
book  in  with  the  trinkets." 

"But  are  you  certain  of  this?  Could 
you  verify  it  at  a  moment's  notice?" 

"My  dear  Parley,  we  wouldn't  need  to. 
I  mean  we're  doing  it  every  day  of  our 
lives.  It's  instinctive;  it's  as  much  a 
habit  as  keeping  moths  out  of  the  closets 
and  cobwebs  out  of  the  corners." 

"What's  making  you  ask  all  this?"  de- 
manded the  heavy  artillery. 

"Yes,  what's  suddenly  making  you  into 
a  Holmes's  watchman?"  echoed  the  flying 
brigade. 

Still  again  I  saw  it  was  going  to  be 
no  easy  thing  to  intimate  to  persons  you 
cared  for  the  possibility  of  their  sleeping 
on  a  volcano.  Such  an  intimation  has 
both  its  dangers  and  its  responsibilities. 
My  earlier  sense  of  delight  in  a 
knowledge  unparticipated  in  by  others 
was  gradually  merging  into  a  conscious- 
ness of  a  disagreeable  task  that  would 
prove  unsavory  in  both  its  features  and 
its  finale. 

"I'm  asking  all  this,"  I  replied,  "because 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe  this  para- 
gon you  call  Wilkins  is  not  only  a  crim- 
inal, but  has  come  into  this  house  for 
criminal  purposes." 

"For  what  criminal  purposes?" 

"For  the  sake  of  robbing  it." 

DEATRICE  Van  Tuyl  looked  at  me 
*f  with  her  wide-open  azure  eyes.  Then 
she  suddenly  bubbled  over  with  golden 
and  liquid-noted  laughter.  "Oh,  Parley, 
you're  lovely." 

"What  proof  have  you  got  of  that?" 
demanded  Jim. 

"Of  my  loveliness?"  I  inquired,  for  Jim 
Van  Tuyl's  solidity  was  as  provocative 
as  that  of  the  smithy  anvil  which  the 
idler  cannot  pass  without  at  least  a 
hammer-tap  or  two.  Yet  it  was  this 
same  solidity,  I  knew,  that  made  him  the 
safest  of  financiers  and  the  shrewdest 
of  investors. 

"No,"  he  retorted;  "proofs  of  the  fact 
that  Wilkins  is  here  for  other  than  hon- 
est purposes." 

"I've  no  proof,"  I  had  to  confess. 

"Then  what  evidence  have  you?" 

"I've  not  even  any  evidence  as  yet.  But 
Im  not  stirring  up  this  sort  of  thing 
without  good  reason." 


"Let's  hope  not!"  retorted  Jim. 

"My  dear  Parley,  you're  actually  get- 
ting fussy  in  your  old  age,"  said  the 
laughing  woman.  It  was  only  the  sol- 
emnity of  her  husband's  face  that  seemed 
to  sober  her.  "Can't  you  see  it's  absurd? 
We're  all  here,  safe  and  sound,  and  we 
haven't  been  robbed." 

"But  what  I  want  to  know,"  went  on 
the  heavier  artillery,  "is  what  your  rea- 
sons are.  It  seems  only  right  we  should 
inquire  what  you've  got  in  the  shape  of 
evidence." 

"It  wouldn't  be  admitted  as  evidence," 
I  confessed. 

He  threw  down  his  cigarette.  It  meant 
as  much  as  throwing  up  his  hands. 

"Then  what  do  you  expect  us  to  do?" 

"I  don't  expect  you  to  do  anything.  All 
I  ask  is  that  you  let  me  try  to  justify 
this  course  I've  taken,  that  the  three  of 
us  dine  quietly  together.  And  unless  I'm 
greatly  mistaken,  before  that  dinner  is 
over  I  think  I  can  show  you  that  this 
man — " 

I  saw  Beatrice  Van  Tuyl  suddenly  lift 
a  forefinger  to  her  lip.  The  motion  for 
silence  brought  me  up  short.  A  moment 
later  I  heard  the  snap  of  a  light  switch 
in  the  hallway  outside  and  then  the  click 
of  jade  curtain-rings  on  their  pole.  Into 
the  doorway  stepped  a  figure  in  black, 
a  calm  and  slow-moving  and  altogether 
self-assured   figure. 

"Dinner  is  served,"  intoned  this  sober 
personage,  with  a  curate-like  solemnity 
all  his  own. 

T  HAD  no  wish  to  gape  at  the  man,  but 
*■  that  first  glimpse  of  mine  was  a  sharp 
one,  for  I  knew  that  it  was  Wilkins  him- 
self that  I  was  confronting.  And  as  I 
beheld  him  there  in  all  the  glory  of  his 
magisterial  assurance  I  felt  an  involun- 
tary and  ridiculous  sinking  in  the 
diaphragm.  I  asked  myself,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  Lares  and  Penates  of  Manhattan 
why  I  had  suddenly  gone  off  on  a  wild- 
goose  chase  to  bag  an  inoffensive  butler 
about  whom  I  had  had  a  midnight  night- 
mare? 

Then  I  looked  at  the  man  more  closely. 
He  wore  the  conventional  dress  li\ 
of  twilled  worsted,  with  an  extremely 
high-winged  collar  and  an  extremely 
small  lawn  tie.  He  seemed  a  remarkably 
solid  figure  of  a  man,  and  his  height 
was  not  insignificant.  Any  impression 
of  fragility,  of  sedentary  bloodlessness, 
which  might  have  been  given  out  by  hia 
quite  pallid  face  was  sharply  contradict- 
ed by  the  muscular  heaviness  of  his 
limbs.  His  hair,  a  Kyrle-Bellewish  gray- 
over  the  temples,  was  cut  short.  The 
well-powdered  and  close-shaven  face  was 
bluish  white  along  the  jowls,  like  a 
priest's.  The  poise  of  the  figure,  whether 
natural  or  simulated,  was  one  marked 
for  servitude. 

Yet  I  had  to  admit  to  myself,  as  we 
filed  out  and  down  to  the  dining  room, 
that  the  man  was  not  without  his  pre- 
tended sense  of  dignity.  He  seemed 
neither  arrogant  nor  obsequious.  He 
hovered  midway  between  the  Scylla  of 
hauteur  and  the  Charybdis  of  considerate 
patience.  About  the  immobile  and  mas- 
like face  hung  that  veil  of  impersonality 
which  marked  him  as  a  butler — as  a  but- 
ler to  the  finger  tips.  When  not  actu- 
ally in  movement  he  was  as  aloofly  de- 
tached as  a  totem  pole.  He  stood  as  un- 
obtrusive as  a  newel  post,  as  impassive  as 
some  shielding  piece  of  furniture,  beside 
which  youth  might  whisper  its  weightiest 
secret  or  conspiracy  weave  its  darkest 
web. 

I  had  to  confess,  as  I  watched  his  deft 
movements  about  that  china-strewn  ob- 


long of  damask  which  seemed  his  fit  and 
rightful  domain,  that  he  was  in  no  way 
wanting  in  the  part — the  only  thing  that 
puzzled  me  was  the  futility  of  that  part. 
There  was  authority,  too,  in  his  merest 
finger  movement  and  eye  shift,  as  from 
time  to  time  he  signaled  to  the  footman 
who  helped  him  in  his  duties.  There  was 
grave  solicitude  on  his  face  as  he  waited 
the  minutest  semaphoric  nod  of  the  wo- 
man in  the  blue  silk  dinner  gown.  And 
this  was  the  man,  with  his  stolid  air  of 
exactitude,  with  his  quick-handed  move- 
ments and  his  alert  and  yet  unparticipat- 
ing  eyes,  whom  I  had  come  into  that  quiet 
household  to  proclaim  a  thief! 

I  WATCHED  for  his  hands  every  course 
■*■  as  I  sat  there  talking  against  time — 
and  Heaven  knows  what  I  talked  of! 
But  about  those  hands  there  was  nothing 
to  discover.  In  the  first  thing  of  im- 
portance I  had  met  with  disappointment. 
For  the  cuffs  that  projected  from  the 
edges  of  the  livery  sleeves  covered  each 
large-boned  wrist.  In  the  actual  deport- 
ment of  the  man  there  was  nothing  on 
which  to  base  a  decent  suspicion.  And 
in  the  meanwhile  the  dinner  progressed, 
as  all  such  dinners  do,  smoothly  and 
quietly,  and,  to  outward  appearances, 
harmoniously  and  happily. 

But  as  it  progressed  I  grew  more  and 
more  perplexed.  There  was  another 
nauseating  moment  or  two  when  the 
thought  flashed  over  me  that  the  whole 
thing  was  indeed  a  mistake,  and  what  I 
had  seemed  to  hear  in  my  restless  mo- 
ments of  the  night  before  was  only  a 
dream  projected  into  a  period  of  wake- 
fulness. Equipped  with  nothing  more 
than  an  echo  from  this  dream,  I  had 
started  off  on  this  mad  chase,  to  run 
clown  a  man  who  had  proved  and  was 
proving  himself  the  acme  of  decorous 
respectability. 

But  if  this  thought  was  a  sickening  one, 
it  was  also  a  sickly  one.  Like  all  sickly 
things,  too,  it  tended  to  die  young.  It 
went  down  before  the  crowding  actuali- 
ties of  other  circumstances  which  I 
could  not  overlook.  Coincidence,  repeat- 
ed often  enough,  became  more  than 
fortuity.  The  thing  was  more  than  a 
ifightmare.  I  had  heard  what  I  had 
heard.  There  was  still  some  method  by 
which  I  could  verify  or  contradict  my 
suspicion.  My  problem  was  to  find  a 
plan.  And  the  gravity  of  my  dilemma, 
I  suppose,  was  in  some  way  reflected  in 
my   face. 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
it?"  asked  Van  Tuyl,  with  his  heavy 
matter-of-factness,  at  a  moment  when 
the  room   happened  to  be  empty. 

"Don't  you  see  it's  a  mistake?"  added 
his  wife,  with  a  self-assuring  glance 
about  the  rose-shaded  table  and  then  a 
wider  glance  about  the  room  itself. 

"Wait,"  I  suddenly  said.  "What  were 
his  references?" 

"He  gave  us  a  splendid  one  from  the 
Whippeny  Club.  We  verified  that.  Then 
he  had  letters,  six  of  them  from  some 
very  decent  people  in  London.  One  of 
them  was  a  bishop." 

"Did   you  verify   those?" 

"Across  the  Atlantic,  Parley?  It  really 
didn't  seem  worth  while!" 

"And   it's  lucky   for  him   you   didn't!" 

"Why?" 

"Because  they're  forgeries,  every  one 
of  them!" 

"What  ground  have  you  for  thinking 
that?"  asked  the  solemn  Van  Tuyl. 

"I  don't  think   it — I  know  it.     And,  I 
imagine    I  can  tell  you  the  name  of  the 
man  who  forged  them  for  him." 
Continued  on  page  85. 


Buried  Alive! 

The  Experiences  of  a  Canadian  Sapper 
By  Lieut.  C.  W.  Tillbrook 

Who   Wrott  "The  Enemy  Under  the  Earth,"   etc. 


I  walked  on  along  the  trenches  and  for 
one  instant  looked  towards  Hill  60. 

"Zim!"  I  bobbed  down  quickly  for  a 
sniper  was  at  work.  I  was  more  than  ever 
envious  of  the  man  who  measured  five  feet 
six.  I  was,  and  am,  six  feet  and  one-half 
inch. 

I    proceeded    on    my    way    to    C    sap. 


Itelow :       A       listener 

v,ith     hi*i     instrument. 

Kifcht :      Entrance     to 

a     "sap." 
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1  A  ID  ten  feet  all  lagged  in  C  sap 
last  night,  Old  Top,  and  we  had 
to  stop  and  listen  for  an  hour. 
The  men  said  they  heard  sounds  with  the 
naked  ear — talking  and  walking — but  the 
listener  and  myself  couldn't  hear  any- 
thing with  the  G  phone.  Just  the  same 
watch  that  place.'' 

The  speaker  stopped  and  then,  in  a  voice 
mingled  with  emotion,  he  enquired:  "Who 
the  deuce  let  that  candle   drip   into   my 

cigarettes   ?      By   the   way   did   any 

pickles  come  up  with  the  rations  last 
night?" 

I  got  up  into  a  sitting  position  rather 
quickly  and  regretted  doing  so  instantly 
for  the  top  of  my  head  came  in  contact 
with  some  of  the  caps,  or  roof,  of  the 
dugout;  for  I  was  sleeping  in  the  top  bunk. 

At  this  point  a  clamour  outside  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  old  shift  for  the 
rum  parade.  I  picked  up  my  shrapnel 
helmet  and  proceeded  to  go  on  shift. 

I  remember  that  there  was  an  alterca- 
tion going  on  between  the  sergeant,  the 
officer  presiding  and  our  company  rum 
mopper,  Angus.  The  sergeant  announc- 
ing that  the  R.  M.  had  already  had  his 
issue,  the  accused  stating  emphatically 
that  he  had  not.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
from  previous  experience  that  the  ser- 
geant was  correct.  I  made  my  way  up  the 
gallery  still  hearing  Angus  protesting  his 
innocence.  I  ascended  into  the  front  line 
trench,  and  met  the  shift  sergeant  and 
instructed  him  with  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  men. 

Overhead  one  of  our  planes  was  dron- 
ing its  way  over  the  lines  presumably  tak- 
ing photographs  of  the  enemv's  line.  A 
few  Archies,  (antiaircraft  shells)  were 
bursting  away  behind  him.  Evidently  the 
German  gunners  were  not  awake,  or  over- 
worked. 


Arriving  there,  I  took  off  my  boots 
preparatory  to  descending  into  the  works. 
This  step  was  absolutely  necessary  for  all 
mining  operations  must  be  carried  on  in 
silence,  and  one  of  the  easiest  sounds  to 
detect  is  a  man  walking  in  the  gallery. 

I  lit  my  candle  and  walked  along  about 
two  hundred  yards  through  the  narrow- 
gallery.  My  candle  grew  dimmer  till  it 
seemed  on  the  point  of  going  out  owing 
to  the  bad  air.  I  reached  the  "T"  where 
the  galleries  turned  right  and  left  and  met 
the  shift  sergeant  again. 

"Air  very  bad,  sir." 

"Yes,  get  the  bellows  installed  right 
away." 

"Yes,  sir.    Shall  I  come  with  you,  too?" 

"No." 

That  word  saved  his  life  as  will  be 
shown  by  what  follows.  I  only  wish  that 
I  could  have  said  the  same  to  the  brave 
fellows  working  in  the  above-mentioned 
sap. 

"Now  get  that  done  right  away,  ser- 
geant." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

"Oh !  by  the  way,  how  much  have  we  to 
do  to  get  to  B  sap?" 

"About  eighty  feet,  sir." 

"Well  we  should  be  through  in  two 
days  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  when  it  is 
all  over.  I  don't  like  that  place.  The 
Hun  is  somewhere  around.  Well,  carrv 
on." 

He  turned  sideways  to  let  me  pass  and 
we  both  proceeded  in  opposite  directions: 
I  to  what  was  to  be  a  living  tomb:  he  to 
get  the  means  of  ultimate  salvation. 

I  walked  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  when  my  candle  went  out  so  I  lit  my 
electric  torch.  The  air  was  fetid,  smell- 
ing of  sandbags  and  decaying  wood,  and 
can  only  be  described  as  smelling  like  a 
sap. 


/^N  reaching  C  2  right,  I  found  the  men 
w  working  with  a  will  for  they  wanted 
to  get  through  to  the  sweet  air  which  was 
awaiting  them  less  than  one  hundred  feet 
away,  but  there  was  a  deadly  enemy  but  a 
few  feet  away  who  in  ten  minutes  was  to 
put  an  end  to  their  desire  for  air  or  any- 
thing else,  namely,  the  Westphalian 
Pioneers  with 
about  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of 
westphalite,  the 
very  powerful  ex- 
plosive used  by 
the  German 
miners. 

I  called  the 
men's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  they 
were  making  too 
much  noise  and 
had  better  stop 
work  for  a  while 
as  I  wanted  to 
listen. 

I  put  on  my  G 
phone  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  lis- 
tening pocket 
which  was  about  eighty  feet  from  the 
men,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
gallery  about  thirty  feet  in  depth.  For 
five  minutes  I  could  hear  nothing  but  the 
tut — tut — tut  of  a  machine  gun  away  in 
the  distance.  Twice  I  heard  the  sound  of 
a  shell  bursting:  then  silence.  What 
was  that?  I  was  immediately  tuned  up. 
Somebody  walking,  several  people  quite 
hurriedly,  then  a  dull  thudding  noise, 
which  I  diagnosed  as  tamping,  the  most 
deadly  sound  a  mining  engineer  can  ever 
wish  to  hear  for  it  indicates  that  the 
enemy  is  loaded  and  is  oreparing  to  fire 
his  mine.  I  stepped  out  of  the  pocket  and 
went  down  to  the  men  and  said:  "Get 
your  things  together  and  get  out  at  once. 
Don't  make  any  noise,  but  hurry." 

I  went  back  into  the  nocket  and  com- 
menced listening  again  for  son-''-  I 
could  feel  my  pulse  beating  in  my  wrists, 
neck  and  temples.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  I  had  ever  heard  the  enemy  tamp, 
so  any  acceleration  in  my  heart's  beat  was 
excusable. 

I  could  hear  my  men  coming  up  the 
gallery.  Then  I  heard  a  crack  followed 
instantly  by  a  muffled  roar.  I  experienced 
a  feeling  as  if  I  were  being  spun  round  on 
a  roulette  table:  then  I  was  hurled  up  in 
the  air,  and  then  as  though  a  large  door 
had  fallen  on  me  there  came  a  complete 
blank. 

My  first  sensations  on  regaining 
consciousness  were  not  very  clear.  There 
was  a  ringing  in  my  ears  and  a  stinging 
numbness  all  over  my  body,  especially 
in  my  face.  Gradually  it  dawned  on  me 
that  there  had  been  an  explosion.  I  was 
lying  face  down.  I  tried  to  rise  but  found 
I  could  not  move  for  I  was  pinned  down 
by  some  fallen  timbers  which  were  on  my 
left  side.  I  fumbled  for  my  watch.  It  was 
still  going  and  pointed  to  eight  sixteen 
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Top:   In   a   French   underground   system.       Centre: 
Ruins    that    protect    entrance    to    an    old    German 
"sap."       Lower:   Canadian    emerging-   from    under- 
ground system. 


I    put   my   hand   out 
and       encountered 
something  hard,  wet 
and  sticky,  but  could 
not  imagine  what  it 
was.    I  tried  to  move, 
but  my  efforts  were 
rewarded  by  a  shower  of  dirt 
Iwhich    fell    from    the    unsup- 
ported roof.     In  feeling  around 
my  hand  came  in  contact  with 
my  torch.     I  pressed  the  catch 
and  it  lit  up  the  remains  of  our 
gallery  and  the  sappers. 

I  never  want  to  experience 
anything  like  it  again — death, 
desolation  and  doom  all  around. 
The  sticky  something  was  the 
top  of  a  man's  skull.  I  screamed 
out.  Nothing  answered  me  but 
a  shower  of  dirt.  I  was  alone 
with  darkness  and  the  dead. 
The  dead  could  not  hurt  me  but 
the  darkness  I  did  fear. 

I  soon  realized  that,  if  I  were 
going  to  do  anything,  I  would 
have  to  do  it  at  once,  so  I  com- 
menced a  rolling  motion  with 
my  body.  After  about  twenty 
minutes  of  this  painful  activity 
I  was  able  to  wriggle  free. 

EXPLORED  carefully  and 
slowly  and  found  I  was  in 
the  main  gallery  which  was 
very  much  "crumped."  In  the 
course  of  my  search  I  came  on 
a  few  arms  and  legs,  all  that 
remained  of  what  had  been 
probably  as  fine  a  sample  of 
men  as  were  ever  on  the  Wes- 

♦  tern  battle  front. 
I  then  felt  hopeless  and  I 
must  confess  that  I  cried  as  if 
I  were  an  infant.  Finally,  however,  I 
collected  my  wits  and  groped  my  way  in 
the  opposite  direction,  only  to  be  abruptly 
stopped  by  a  wall  of  loose  dirt— I  was 
buried  alive!  My  next  few  moments  were 
spent  in  a  condition  bordering  on  insan- 
ity.   I  shrieked  and  yelled  and  beat  on  the 


walls  of  earth  in  a  frenzy.  I  clawed 
frantically  at  the  damp  bounds  of  my 
prison  and  in  time  my  efforts  served  the 
necessary  purpose  of  quieting  me  down. 
And  then  I  started  to  crawl  back  to  where 
I  had  been  in  the  first  place. 

My  head  suddenly  came  in  contact  with 
a  timber  which  had  fallen  down  diagon- 
ally. I  swore  vigorously.  That  broke  the 
spell,  I  realized  that  I  had  got  a  hold  on 
myself  again.  So  I  sat  down  and  began  to 
think  over  my  position  more  or  less  calm- 
ly. 1  reasoned  out  that  our  other  work 
parties  would  know  of  the  explosion  and 
would  try  to  find  out  if  there  were  any 
person  alive.  I  crawled  into  the  listen- 
ing pocket  and  found  that  it  was  intact. 
It  was  at  right  angles  to  the  force  of  the 
explosion — a  fact  which  accounted  for  my 
escape  from  the  fate  of  my  comrades.  On 
the  sills,  or  floor,  was  my  G  phone.  I  put 
it  on  and  listened :  I  could  detect  a  crack- 
ling sound,  due  to  disintegration  of  the 
soil  after  the  explosion:  then,  joy  of  joys, 
I  heard  two  knocks  followed  by  three 
sharper  ones — the  miner's  knock,  some- 
times known  as  Kentish  fire.  I  replied 
and  listened  again;  and  got  the  signal 
back  "Coming  through." 

I  STARTED  to  claw  with  my  hands  at 
the  face  of  the  pocket  and  I  very  soon 
had  a  pile  of  dirt  that  was  going  to  cut 
me  off  from  the  main  gallery.  I  went 
back  and  got  some  sand  bags.  Then  I 
noticed  a  change  coming  over  me;  ray 
head  was  aching  and  I  felt  very  big  about 
the  hands  and  feet.  This  was  due  to  car- 
bon monoxide  poisoning  from  the  ex- 
plosion. If  the  relief  party  did  not  break 
through  soon  I  knew  it  would  be  too  late. 
I  started  to  fill  the  bags,  but  my  hands 
and  fingers  seemed  like  bunches  of 
bananas.  I  could  hear  by  this  time  the 
other  party  with  my  ear;  they  were  evi 
dently  boring.  Would  they  be  quick 
enough?  It  got  very  warm  and  comfort- 
able and  I  did  not  seem  to  mind  how  long 
they  were  as  long  as  they  would  let  me 
sleep.  I  knew  I  was  going  off  in  a  sleep 
which  would  be  fatal,  and  the  thought  of 
death,  when  life  was  so  close  at  hand 
stimulated  me  to  make  another  effort, 
crawled  to  the  face  of  the  listening  pockel 
and  started  to  scratch  at  the  soil.  Ther 
I  tried  filling  more  sand  bags.  How  lonj 
this  went  on,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  sud- 
denly felt  another  shower  of  dirt  anc 
something  hit  me  in  the  face.  There  was 
a  clank  of  metal,  and  then  a  rush  of  cole 
air,  the  rescue  party  had  got  a  bore-hoh 
through  to  me.  I  heard  the  eight  incf 
auger  being  withdrawn,  then  a  voice  said 
"Who's  there?" 

I  shouted  back:  "Me.  For  God's  sake  ge 
me  out!" 

Then  down  the  hole  came  something, 
reached  out  feebly  and  felt  a  hose.  Thei 
came  a  piff-paff  of  air  and  I  knew  that  thi 
bellows,  which  I  had  formerly  instructs 
the  sergeant  to  get,  were  playing  thei 
part  in  keeping  me  alive. 

In  about  one  hour  I  crawled  out  to  thj 

party.     The  officer  of  the  previ 

ous   shift   greeted   me   with    the   anxiou 

query : 

"Did  he  get  any  of  you?" 
"All  but  me." 

"Good  God!  Seven  of  the  best  gone." 
The  sergeant  standing  by  said:  "Oh 
well,  sir,  it's  all  in  the  day's  work — conl 
the  men  have  a  tot  of  rum?"  I  do  no 
remember  if  the  answer  was  in  the  affirm 
ative — doubtless  it  was — for  the  galler 
began  to  tilt  and  everything  went  dar 
and  once  more  I  relapsed  into  unconscio" 
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The  next  thing  I  remember  was  opening 
my  eyes  to  the  glorious  sunlight  and  my 
batman,  my  brother  officer  and  the  ser- 
geant were  looking  at  me. 

"How  are  you  filling,  Old  Top?" 

'As  if  I  were  going  to  die.  Thank  you 
very  much." 

"Are  you  past  rum?" 

"Try  me."    They  did — with  success. 

|  WAS  still  feeling  shaky  after  the 
*  effects  of  being  buried  and  was  decid- 
edly blue  for  some  of  my  best  men  were 
gone.  I  felt  like  reporting  sick.  I  could  at 
least  get  back  to  a  casualty  station  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  and  possibly  to  Blighty. 
I  tried  a  cigarette.  It  tasted  like  nothing 
on  earth  that  I  knew  of — absolutely  vile. 
So  I  threw  it  away  in  disgust.  I  heard 
someone  entering  my  quarters  and  then  a 
light  appeared.  I  looked  and  saw  that  it 
was  Major  Henry — the  O.C. 

He  lit  a  couple  of  candles  and  coming 
over  to  the  side  of  my  bunk,  took  hold  of 
my  wrist. 

"When  did  you  have  something  to  eat 
last?" 

"This  morning,  sir,  before  it  happened." 

"Now,  old  man,  get  hold  of  yourself, 
I'll  call  your  batman." 

In  a  few  minutes  I  could  hear  the 
thrum  thrum  of  the  Primus  stove  at  work. 
The  O.C.  looked  at  me  sharply. 

"Tilly,  you  have  had  a  bad  time  but 
you  have  no  bones  broken.  I  can  have  vou 
evacuated  if  you  like  but  I  would  rather 
have  you  stay  on.  Those  boys  have  to  be 
avenged,  and  I  don't  think  it  will  be  long 
before  we  can  get  back  at  the  Boche.  We 
have  lost  some  men  but  remember  that 
this  is  war,  and  you  can't  make  omelettes 
without  breaking  eggs.  If  every  little 
setback  we  have  is  going  to  take  the  heart 
out  of  us,  we  may  as  well  quit.  Just  re- 
member that  at  present  not  one  hundred 
vards  away  there  are  some  Huns  laughing 
up  their  sleeves  because  thev  'o-ot  us.'  The 
boys  that  are  gone  have  to  be  paid  for. 
Will  you  collect?" 

I  felt  so  mean  that  I  was  ashamed  of 
myself  and  nearly  forgot  about  n>-  head- 
ache. 

"I'll  be  ready  next  shift,  sir." 

"Good!  Remember,  don't  get  windy, 
get  the  Hun."  After  we  have  eaten  we 
will  go  and  look  at  the  damage  done." 

Then  my  batman  arrived  with  two 
plates  of  beef  steak,  fried  potatoes  and 
canned  peas.  I  started  pickine  at  mine, 
but  soon  I  was  wondering  what  was  going 
to  follow.  It  is  quite  true  that  eating  and 
fighting  only  want  a  beginning.  The 
"afterwards"  consisted  of  some  canned 
apricots,  canned  cream  and  coffee.  The 
war  wasn't  so  bad  after  all. 

U'E  got  out  into  the  front  line  trench 
'"  and  walked  along  in  the  darkness, 
stumbling  into  gaps  in  the  duck  boards. 

"St!  Keep  still." 

A  very  bright  light  shot  up  into  the 
night,  hissing  on  until  it  burst  with  a  pop 
about  fifty  feet  above  our  trenches,  illum- 
inating the  landscape  and  showing  the 
bowed  heads  of  working  and  carrying 
parties  interspersed  between  the  splin- 
tered remains  of  what  had  once  been  trees. 

We  stumbled  along  to  C  Sap.  Here  we 
discovered  some  infantry  men  huddled 
just  inside  the  entrance. 

"What  are  you  doing  there?" 

"Nothing,  sir." 

"Well,  get  out  and  do  something  quick. 
You  know  very  well  you  are  forbidden  the 
saps.  They  are  to  be  used  by  Tunnellers 
only.  Now  get  along  and  don't  let  me 
catch  you  again." 

The   poor  tired   fellows  scrambled   out 


•and  wandered  off  to  find  a  vacant  ^iece  of 
firing  step  on  which  to  stretch  their  weary 
limbs.  We  could  hear  them  muttering 
something  about  "bleedin'  underground 
lamer 

The  O.  C.  led  the  way  down  the  steps. 
I  shuddered  as  we  passed  through  the 
deserted  galleries  for  the  air  was  stickier 
and  damper  than  ever  and  the  whole  place 
seemed  to  advertise  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  tomb.  We  crawled  through  into  the 
hole  where  I  had  been  buried  and  made 
our  way  to  the  spot  where  the  explosion 
had  occurred. 

/"^UR  lights  picked  out  the  wreckage  and 
*-'  above  all  I  noticed  two  legs  sticking 
out  at  an  impossible  angle.  The  O.  C. 
caught  hold  of  one  and  moved  it.  The 
sound  was  distressing — splintered  bones 
grating. 

"Don't  do  that,  sir,  please,  I'll  get  a 
in  to  clean  it  up." 

"I  don't  know  that  it  matters." 

"What  shall  I  do,  sir?" 

"Dag  it  up,  about  ten  feet  in  depth. 
Now  we'll  go  back  to  the  dugout.  I  want 
you  to  get  the  carpenter  to  make  a  cross 
and  then  you  write  the  men's  names  on  it 
with  their  numbers  and  put  underneath 
'killed  in  action'  and  bury  it  with  them." 

"All   right,  sir." 

We  got  back  to  our  dugout  and  met  two 
of  the  other  officers.  "Anything  to  re- 
port?" 

"No,  sir,  except  that  there  are  occa- 
sional sounds  in  B  sap." 

The  0.  C.  flashed  a  look  at  the  speaker. 

"Ah!  I  thought  so.  Clear  the  men  out 
and  get  your  two  best  listeners  in  there." 

"Yes,  sir." 

He  left  us  to  walk  on  to  the  next  of 
works  at  Hooge,  a  matter  of  two  miles, 
from  there  to  the  Redan,  and  so  on  right 
round  our  system. 

What  a  man  our  O.C.  was !  Of  command- 
ing personality,  a  born  leader  with  an 
indomitable  will,  I  have  known  him  to  go 
for  three  days  without  food  and  five  days 
without  sleep  and  at  the  end  of  the  time 
he  was  as  fresh  as  if  he  had  just  got  up 
and  finished  breakfast.  His  brain  always 
worked  with  lightning-like  rapidity  and 
he  was  gifted  with  a  wonderful  power  of 
deduction.  He  seemed  able  to  tell  exactly 
where  the  Hun  was,  and  what  he  was 
doing.  Henry  is  still  alive  and  going 
strong.  Now  that  tunnelling  is  almost  a 
thing  of  the  past,  he  is  a  D.  S.  O.  and  a 
colonel  of  one  of  the  crack  Imperial  regi- 
ments. 

¥  GOT  back  to  my  dugout  and  threw  my- 
•*■  self  down  on  my  bunk.  The  signallers 
were  busy  in  the  next  dugout,  tuning  up 
their  buzzers  and  with  this  music  in  my 
ears  I  gradually  faded  away  into  the  land 
of  nod.  I  awakened  at  5.20  a.m.  by  my 
watch,  and  got  up.  A  messenger  came 
in  from  the  signallers,  and  handed  in  a 
slip — "O.C.  Blighty.  Ajax  condor  fly 
AAA  Able  Fred  Apple.  O.C.  Stone."  It 
was  a  code  message  from  Henry.  I 
deciphered  it  and  read  the  result  out  to 
my  fellow  officers. 

"Something  doing,  Old  Top." 

"And  soon  too." 

We  picked  out  a  party  of  six  men,  col- 
lected two  torpedoes,  three  cans  of  am- 
monal, an  eight-inch  auger  and  ten  rods 
— and  then  started  for  B  sap. 

About  twenty-five  feet  up  the  gallery 
a  candle  light  showed  two  forms  crouch- 
ing over  in  the  listening  posts.  As  we 
approached,  the  two  listeners  looked  up 
towards  us,  their  foreheads  wrinkled  and 
eyes  opened,  not  so  much  as  in  surprise, 
but  more  as  if  in  protest  at  our  having 


disturbed  them  in  their  vigils.  The 
smaller  of  the  two  men,  Angus  by  name, 
got  up  on  his  knees  as  we  approached  and, 
when  I  got  beside,  he  handed  me  the  ear 
piece  of  his  G  phone  and  whispered: 

"We'll  be  shaking  hands  with  him  in  a 
few  hours,  sir." 

I  put  on  the  ear  clips,  Clomp!  Clomp! 
Clomp,  clomp,  clomp!  I  took  the  G  phone 
off  and  listened.  I  could  hear  the  sound 
ever  so  slightly  with  my  ear,  but  still  it 
was  there,  just  as  if  I  were  inside  a  brick 
building  with  very  thick  walls  and  some- 
one was  hitting  the  outside  with  a  hard 
wooden  mallet.  The  Boche  was  working 
on  the  face  with  great  speed,  and,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge,  he  was  about  the  same 
level  and  to  the  right.  Was  he  coming 
towards,  parallel  with,  or  past  us?  Time 
would  show.  But  that  time  had  not  to  be 
wasted. 

PHE  boring  party  arrived  and  it  was 
•*•  but  the  space  of  ten  minutes  before 
they  had  the  auger  at  work  and  the  first 
sandbag  filled.  The  auger  is  practically 
the  same  thing  as  a  post  digger  but  in- 
stead of  being  used  vertically  it  is  used 
horizontally. 

"Bingy" — my  fellow  officer — was  ar- 
ranging the  ammonal  containers  placing 
them  ready  for  use.    I  beckoned  him  to  me. 

"Send  a  wire  in  code  to  the  O.C,  tell 
him  'Enemy  working  to  the  right  of  B 
sap.  Heard  with  the  naked  ear.  Am  get- 
ting ready  to  load,  will  not  fire  till  abso- 
lutely necessary — wire  approval,  O.C. 
Blighty.'  " 

"All  right.    How  about  the  front  line?" 

"I  was  coming  to  that.  Go  to  the  O.C. 
trenches  and  tell  him  enough  to  get  his 
'wind  up.'  Make  him  hustle.  Tell  him 
you  are  going  to  blow  the  Hun  and  he  must 
hold  his  line  very  light  for  three  hundred 
feet  on  either  side  of  B  sap.  Tell  him  to 
have  bombers  ready  in  case  the  Hun  gets 
by  us.  Pile  it  on  good  and  thick.  I  don't 
want  a  lot  of  them  hanging  around  the 
sap  head,  for  if  the  observer  at  Hill  60 
spots  a  crowd  he  will  immediately  start  a 
'strafe' — you  know." 

"All  right,  Old  Bean,  I'll  pile  the  agony 
on."    And  he  disappeared. 

T3Y  this  time  the  boring  party  had  got 
*-*  their  hole  in  ten  feet.  I  stopped  them 
and  decided  that  they  had  gone  far 
enough.  The  Hun  could  be  heard  much 
plainer  now.  About  this  time  a  new  ar- 
rival appeared  in  the  form  of  Captain 
Barker.  He  was  a  typical  miner,  a  short 
and  thick-set  man  with  an  eve  like  a  hawk. 
He  had  a  very  determined  mouth,  but  it 
was  a  good  natured  one  when  he  smiled — 
which  was  only  on  rare  occasions. 

"Good  morning." 

"Is  it?" 

"Something  doing,  eh?" 

"Quite." 

"Where  is  he?" 
"To  the  right,  coming  this  way." 

He  listened  for  about  a  minute,  then 
asked:    "How  far  do  you  estimate  him?" 

"About  twelve  feet." 

"He  was — but  now?" 

I  listened  intently— I  could  hear  the 
Boche  talking  plainly.  Then  there  was 
a  tapping  of  wood  on  wood,  they  were  put- 
ting in  a  sett  or  framework  of  timber  with 
which  the  galleries  are  lined.  Then  work 
was  continued  by  them.  Clomp!  Clomp! 
Clomp!  Then  patter,  patter,  as  of  the 
snow  sliding  off  a  roof  and  falling — it 
was  the  loosened  dirt  dropping.  Then  we 
could  hear  their  shovels  scraping  on  the 
timbers,  as  they  lifted  up  the  dirt  to  bag 
it.  This  was  followed  by  a  few  dull  thuds. 
They  were  bumping  the  nearly  full  sand- 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

NjEXT  morning  Swinton  again  rode 
*  alone,  Lord  Victor  declaring  he  would 
have  enough  exercise  in  the  hunt  that 
day. 

As  Shabaz  came  out  of  his  loping 
canter  and  steadied  to  a  leisurely  gait 
up  the  palace  hill,  Rada,  the  groom,  over- 
took his  master. 

"Put  a  hand  on  the  stirrup,"  Swinton 
commanded,  "for  the  hill  is  long  and 
your  legs  are  the  legs  of  experience." 

"As  the  sahib  wishes;  but  I  know 
little  of  her  who  rides  the  gray  stallion," 
Rada  replied,  grasping  the  iron.  Swin- 
ton chuckled  at  the  naive  admission  that 
the  servant  took  it  for  granted  he  was 
to  talk,  being  thus  favored. 

"It  is  the  way  of  my  people,"  Rada 
resumed,  when  his  breath  came  easier, 
"that  when  we  make  speech  with  a  sahib 
we  watch  his  eyes  for  a  sign,  and  if  it 
is  one  of  displeasure  we  then  tell  lies 
to  avert  his  anger;  but  with  the  captain 
sahib  this  may  not  be  done." 

"Why,   Rada?" 

"Sahib  knows  the  karait — the  snake 
with  an  eye  that  is  all  red?" 

"Deadly  as  a  cobra." 

"Yes,  sahib;  and  our  people  say  that 
if  one  looks  for  a  long  time  into  that 
red  eye  that  never  shifts  nor  blinks  nor 
gives  a  sign,  he  will  go  mad." 

"Delightful !  And  mine  are  like  that, 
Rada?" 

"No,  sahib;  only  so  far  as  that  they 
give  no  sign.  So  if  I  make  speech  that 
is  displeasing,  the  presence  must  com- 
mand me  to  be  still." 

After  a  time  Rada  said:  "The  Missie 
Baba  will  not  ride  the  gray  stallion  to- 
day?" = 

"Why  not?" 

"I  know  not,  except  that  she  has  re- 
ported that  the  stallion  is  lame;  but  the 
groom  says  he  is  not  lame." 

O  EACHING  the  plateau,  Swinton  fol- 
"-  lowed  a  road  that  swung  around  the 
Place  of  Roses.  Over  the  brick  wall 
floated  the  sweet  perfume  of  myriad 
flowers,  to  give  place  presently  to  the 
tang  of  animal  life  as  they  came  to  the 
tiger  garden.  A  jungle  clamor  vibrated 
the  morning  air;  cockatoos  and  parra- 
keets  called  shrilly  beyond  the  brick 
wall;  a  hornbill  sent  forth  his  raucous 
screech;  pigeons  of  all  colors,  green, 
blue,  gray,  fluttered  free  in  the  air,  wait- 
ing for  the  grain  that  would  presently 
be  scattered  by  the  keepers.  The  un- 
pleasant, sputtering  laugh  of  a  hyena, 
raucouslv  grating,  mingled  with'  the 
full,  rich-toned  monologue  of  leopards 
that  paced  restlessly  their  cages,  eager 
for  their  meal  of  blood-dripping  meat. 

Then  the  road  crawled  restfullv  into 
the  cool  of  a  noble  sal  forest.  To  the 
right  it  branched  presently,  and  he 
caught  the  glint  of  white  marble  split- 
tine  the  emerald  green. 

"The  lady  who  rides  the  gray  stallion 
lives   yonder   with    the   large   sahib   who 
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is  her  uncle,"  Rada  explained;  and  as 
they  came  to  a  path  on  the  left  a  little 
beyond,  he  continued:  "This  leads  to 
Jadoo  Nala,  wherein  is  a  pool." 

Captain  Swinton  turned  Shabaz  into 
the  path,  following  it  to  the  edge  of  the 
plateau  and  down  its  winding  course  to 
the  pool. 

Pointing  to  a  covert  in  a  pipal  tree 
that  overhung  the  pool,  Rada  said : 
"That  is  the  rajah's,  but  no  one  makes  a 
kill  here — it  is  but  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  eye.  Knowing  this,  the  dwellers  of 
the  jungle  come  to  drink  of  the  waters 
that  are  sweet  with  salt,  and  depart  in 
peace;  though  it  is  said  that  at  times 
a  spirit,  in  the  shape  of  an  evil  leopard, 
creeps  from  yonder  cave  and  makes  the 
kill  of  a  deer  or  a  sambar.  In  the  cave 
yonder,  Buddha,  who  was  once  of  our 
faith,  lamented  on  the  sins  of  the  world 
till  his  tears  made  the  stream  sweet  with 
salt,  and  so  it  has  remained.  The  cave 
is  an  abode  of  evil  spirits;  lights  have 
been  seen,  and  deep  noises  heard  such 
as  the  hill   gods  make." 

"Who  comes  to .  the  pool,  Rada — for 
there  is  the  retreat?" 

Rada  lifted  his  small,  black,  twitch- 
ing eyes  to  the  placid,  opaque  ones  of 
Swinton.  "The  sahib  knows  what  talk 
over  a  hookah  is,  each  one  trying  to 
show  great  knowledge;  but  it  is  whis- 
pered at  such  times  that  the  Missie 
Baba,  who  fears  neither  horse  nor 
spirit,  comes  here  at  night." 

"For  what  purpose  —  to  meet  some 
one?" 

"Of  that  Rada  knows  nothing;  that 
the  evil  gossips  say  it  is  the  rajah  is 
perhaps  a  lie." 

SWINTON  turned  Shabaz  up  the  path, 
and  at  the  top  rode  a  little  tour  of 
inspection,  following  a  road  that  circled 


above  the  winding  stream.  Overlook- 
ing the  Jadoo  cave  and  the  path  that 
wound  down  the  hillside  was  a  heavy 
wall  built  of  stone  that  had  been  taken 
from  the  buried  city. 

"Most  delightful  place  to  plant  a  ma- 
chine gun,  or  even  a  'three-inch,'"  the 
captain  muttered. 

A  reverberating  tiger  roar  shook  the 
earth  as  Swinton  rounded  the  Place  of 
Roses  on  his  way  back,  and  past  its  wall 
he  came  suddenly  upon  Lord  Victor  in 
active  controversy  with  a  lop-eared 
native  horse  he  was  more  or  less  astride 
of.  Evidently  the  sudden  tiger  call  had 
frightened  the  horse,  for  he  was  whirl- 
ing, with  his  long  ewe  neck  stretched 
high  in  air,  his  lop  ears  almost  brushing 
the  clinging  rider's  face.  Lord  Victor 
had  lost  his  stirrups;  he  was  practically 
over  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  sitting 
the  razor-bladed  wither.  A  country 
bred's  neck  is  like  a  piece  of  rubber 
hose,  and  Anglo-Indians  have  learned 
to  sit  tight  and  let  him  have  his  head: 
but  Lord  Victor  climbed  up  the  reins, 
pulling  the  brute's  head  into  his  lap, 
and  when  to  save  himself  he  threw  an 
arm  around  the  lean  neck,  down  went 
the  head  and  he  was  sent  flying,  to 
sprawl  on  his  back,  where  he  lay  eyeing 
the   smiling  captain. 

Having  unseated  his  rider,  the  coun- 
try bred,  forgetting  all  about  the  tiger, 
stood  looking  with  complacent  vacuity 
at  the  groom,  who  now  held  him  by  the 
rein. 

"Thought  you  weren't  riding  this 
morning,"  Swinton  remarked,  as  they 
went  down  the  hill. 

"Changed  my  mind.  You  didn't  hap- 
pen to  see  a  young  lady  on  a  gray  stal- 
ion   this  morning,  did  you,  old  chap?" 

"I  did  not.  And  the  earl  expects  you 
to  ride  away  from  spins,  not  after  them, 
out  here." 

"The  governor  is  optimistic.  This  is 
only  curiosity — to  see  the  girl  Ananda 
is  going  to  make  his  queen." 

"Where  did  you  hear  that  rot?" 

"The  usual  source — my  bearer." 

"Bad  form.  It's  all  idle  gossip,  too; 
she's  the  niece  of  old  Boelke." 

"Oh,  now  I  know  why  you  ride  up 
on  the  hill  every  morning.  Did  your 
bearer    tell    you?     Earl    Craig     expects 

nun  to  keep  away  from  skirts  while 

By  Jove!  What's  the  bally  shindy- 
are  they  planting  another  brass  god  in 
the  temple?" 

IORD  Victor's  sudden  change  in  dis- 
-/  course  had  been  caused  by  sounds  of 
strife  that  came  from  a  Hindu  village 
that  lay  between  Maha  Bodhi  Hill  and 
Darpore  City. 

"The  men  of  the  temple  and  others 
who  are  followers  of  Mahadeo  live  yon- 
der in   Chota  Darpore,"  Rada  said. 

As  eager  as  a  boy  at  the  clang  of  a 
fire  bell,  Lord  Victor,  his  eyes  alight 
with  sporting  fervor,  cried:  "Come  on. 
captain;  every  bally  hour  in  this  land 
of  the  peppy  has   its  spiffing  thrill." 
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There  was  a  crash  and  the   high-pitched  scream   of  a  horse  In  terror. 
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Arrived  on  the  scene,  a  unique  battle 
lay  before  their  eyes.  The  center  of 
the  conflict  was  a  silk-skinned,  terrified 
little  cow  tied  to  a  stake.  A  fanatical 
Mussulman  priest,  ordained  to  the 
bloodletting,  waited  with  a  sharp  knife 
behind  a  battling  line  of  Allah  men  for 
a  chance  to  slit  the  cow's  throat.  With 
tne  followers  of  Mohammed  were  ranged 
the  adherents  of  Buddha  in  a  battle 
line  that  checked  the  Hindus^  who,  with 
fierce  cries  of  "Maro,  maro!"  fought  to 
rescue  t  he  cow  and  stop  this  offence 
against  their  gods— the  slaying  of  a 
sacred  animal. 

Heads  cracked  beneath  the  fall  of 
staves,  and  red  blood  spurted  from  a 
knife  thrust  or  the  cut  of  a  tulwar. 
Swinton  smiled  grimly  as  he  saw  here 
and  there  a  man  in  a  green-and-gold 
jacket  bring  his  baton  down  on  the  neck 
of  a  Mussulman— always  a  Mussulman, 
for  these  men  of  the  green-and-gold 
jackets  were  the  Hindu  police  of  the 
maharajah. 

Encouraged  by  their  gaunt  leader,  the 
Hindus  charged  fiercely,  and,  seizing  the 
cow,  bore  it  toward  their  village,  fighting 
a  rear-guard  action  as  the  Mussulmans, 
with  cries  of  "Allah!  Allah!"  charged 
over  the  bodies  of  men  who  lay  in  the 
silent  indifference  of  death,  or  writhed 
in  pain.  There  was  a  desperate  melee,  a 
maelstrom  of  fanatical  fiends,  out  of 
which  the  Mussulmans  emerged  with  the 
sacrificial  victim  to  fight  their  way  back- 
ward to  the  slaughter  mound. 

The  tinkle  of  a  bell,  the  "phrutphrut" 
of  an  elephant,  caused  Swinton  to  turn 
toward  the  road.  It  was  Finnerty  on 
Burra  Moti. 

The  mahout,  at  a  command  from  the 
major,  drove  Moti  into  the  fray,  where 
he,  with  gentle,  admonishing  touches 
from  the  mahout's  feet  against  her  ears, 
picked  up  one  combatant  after  another, 
tossing  them  without  serious  injury  to 
one  side.  But  the  fanatics,  religion- 
crazed,  closed  in  again  in  Moti's  wake 
and  smote  as  before.  One  Mussulman, 
whose  red-dyed  beard  bespoke  one  who 
had  been  to  Mecca,  threw  a  heavy  Pathan 
knife  at  Finnerty,  just  missin<*  his  mark. 

SUDDENLY  a  shrill  voice  rose  in  a 
screaming  command;  there  was  ter- 
ror in  the  voice  "that  came  from  the  lips 
of  a  gigantic  Tibetan  priest,  who  stood 
with  extended  arm  pointing  to  the  tink- 
ling bell  on  Moti's  neck  As  though 
strong  wind  had  swept  a  field  of  grain, 
the  Buddhists  ceased  the  combat  and 
stood  with  bowed  heads.  Even  the 
Mussulmans,  realizing  from  the  priest's 
attitude  that  it  was  something  of  holy 
import,  rested  from  warfare. 

"It  is  the  sacred  elephant  of  the  Zyaat 
of  Buddha  Gautama!"  the  priest  said, 
when  the  tumult  had  stilled. 

Then  spoke  Finnerty,  seizing  upon 
this  miraculous  chance:  "Cease  from 
strife!  You  who  are  of  Chota  Darpore, 
go  back  to, your  village;  you  who  are 
followers  of  the  Prophet,  the  grace  of 
Allah  be  upon  vou,  go  your  way,  for  even 
some  of  you  are  servants  of  mine  at  the 
keddah.  As  to  the  disciples  of  Buddha, 
the  bell  on  the  sacred  elephant  recalls 
them  to  peace.  I  will  take  away  from 
strife  the  cow,  so  that  there  be  no  kill- 
ing." 

He  called  to  one  of  his  Mussulmans, 
saying:  "Come  you,  Amir  Khan,  and 
take  the  cow  to  the  keddah." 

The  scarlet-whiskered  Pathan  who  had 
thrown  the  knife  stepped  forward,  and 
in  his  rough  voice  said:  "Sahib,  these 
infidels,  these  black  men,  have  descrat- 
ed  the  shrine  of  Sheik   Farid  by   tying 


there  a  pig,  therefore  it  is  injustice  if 
we  be  not  allowed  to  crack  a  few  heads 
and  spill  the  blood  of  a  cow  on  the  door- 
step of  their  village." 

"You  threw  the  knife,  Hadjii;  you're 
a  poor  marksman,"  Finnerty  answered. 

"Yes,  sahib,  it  was  an  unlucky  throw; 
but  a  man  fell  against  my  elbow  at  that 
point,  or  the  sahib  would  have  received 
my  gift.  Perhaps  the  next  time  I  will 
have  better  luck." 

With  a  smile  at  the  Pathan's  grim 
humor,  Finnerty  said:  "The  spirit  of 
a  saint  like  Sheik  Farid  is  not  disturbed 
by  the  acts  of  infidels.  I  will  speak  to 
the  rajah  and  have  the  village  fined  a 
matter  of  many  rupees  to  be  paid  to 
your  people,   Hadjii." 

From  the  Buddhists,  who  stood  in  a 
semicircle  eying  Burra  Moti  with  rev- 
erence, a  priest  came  forward,  saying: 
"We  have  fought  with  the  idolators 
because  the  shrine  rests  on  the  'Rock  of 
Buddha,'  and  so  is  sacred  to  us,  too. 
The  sahib  has  seen  in  the  flat  rock  the 
footprint  of  Prince  Sakya  Sinha  where 
he  stood  and  became  Buddha?" 

"But  Buddha  commanded  peace,  not 
strife,"  Finnerty  reminded  the  priest. 

AT  that  instant  Burra  Moti,  undoubt- 
edly bored  by  inaction,  reached  back 
with  her  trunk  and  tinkled  the  bell.  It 
was  like  a  voice  crying  out  of  the  tem- 
ple. The  Buddhists  in"  silence  went 
away;  Amir  Khan,  at  a  command,  de- 
parted with  the  cow  of  discord. 

Burra  Moti  was  turned,  and,  with  Lord 
Victor  and  Swinton  riding  at  his  side, 
Finnerty  swept  regally  down  the  road. 

"Your  elephant  seems  deuced  happy, 
major;  she's  got  a  tooty  little  gurgle 
that  suggests  it.  Where  did  -"U  find 
your  sapphire  bell  clapper?"  Lord  Vic- 
tor queried. 

"Oh,  this   isn't "   Finnerty  caught 

the  import  of  Swinton's  gasping  cough 
in  time  to  switch,  adding:  "This  is  a 
clapper  the  old  goldsmith  fixed  up  for 
me,  and  it's  doing  beautifully.  Moti  is 
like  a  woman  that  has  found  a  necklace 
she  had  lost."  This  latter  for  Captain 
Swinton's  edification. 

"Why  doesn't  Prince  Ananda  sit  on 
these  bally  fire-eating  worshipers — why 
do  you  have  to  keep  them  in  hand,  ma- 
jor?" Lord  Victor  wanted  to  know. 

Finnerty  pondered  for  a  minute.  He 
could  have  told  the  captain  in  a  very  few 
words  his  idea  of  Ananda's  reasons  for 
keeping  out  of  the  matter,  but  with  Lord 
Victor  he  would  have  to  answer  cau- 
tiously. 

"The  rajah's  police  tvallahg  were 
there,"  he  answered ;  "but  they're  never 
any  good..  As  for  my  part  in  it,  the 
Maha  Bodhi  Temple  is  really  under  gov- 
ernment supervision,  being  practically  a 
national  Buddhist  institution.  Tke  gov- 
ernment never  interferes  with  either 
Hindus  or  the  Buddhists  there  unless  it 
might  be  in  just  such  a  case  as  this,  to 
stop  a  riot.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I've 
rather  exceeded  my  authority,  acting 
without  an  invitation  from  the  maharajah 
or  an  order  from  the  government;  how- 
ever, as  it  was  a  drawn  battle,  nobody 
will  appeal  to  the  powers.  The  keddah  is 
something  in  the  same  way,"  Finnerty 
added,  as  they  jogged  along;  "it's  in  Dar- 
pore territory,  but  the  government  has  an 
arrangement  with  the  maharajah,  as  this 
is  an  ideal  spot  as  a  center  for  our  ele- 
phant catching  all  through  the  Siwalik 
Hills." 

At  the  fork  in  the  roads  the  major 
called  back:  "After  you've  had  break- 
fast, get  your  hunting  kit  all  ready,  cap- 
tain.    I'll   meet  you  with   the  elephants 


at  the  same  place  as  yesterday,  at  one 
o'clock.  We  mustn't  keep  the  old  Ban- 
jara  waiting — we're  to  be  on  the  ground 
at  two — his  buffalo  might  stir  up  Stripes 
before  we  arrive." 

CHAPTER  X. 

THERE  was  a  scowl  on  his  face  as  Lord 
Victor,  looking  so  pink  and  white 
after  his  bath,  sat  down  to  breakfast, 
growling:  "There's  a  bally  London  fog 
of  that  attar  fume  in  my  room;  some- 
body's been  pawing  my  letter  case,  kit 
bag — everything.  It  isn't  my  bearer, 
for  he  smells  chiefly  of  dried  fish  and 
opium." 

"The  attar  would  suggest  a  woman — 
a  jealous  woman  looking  for  love  letters; 
but  you  haven't  been  here  long  enough, 
Gilfain,"  the  captain  remarked. 

A  servant  entered  with  a  broiled  fish, 
and  Swinton  switched  Lord  Victor  to  a 
trivial  discussion  of  food.  When  the 
servant  reappeared  later  with  curry,  the 
captain  said:  "Leave  it  on  the  table, 
Abdul,  and  sit  without."  Then,  rising, 
he  added:     "I'll  be  back  in  a  minute." 

"My  stuff  has  been  censored,  too,"  he 
said,  on  his  return. 

"What's  the  devilish  idea— loot?" 

"No;  nothing  missing." 

"Who's  doing  it — servants?" 

"This  is  India,  youth;  here  we  don't 
bother  chasing  'who;'  we  lock  up  every- 
thing, or  destroy  it." 

"I'm  going  to  dash  the  bearer  with  an 
exam,"  Lord  Victor  said  decidedly. 

"You'd  get  nothing  but  lies;  you'd 
draw  blank." 

The  captain  lapsed  into  a  moody  si- 
lence, completing  a  diagnosis  of  this  dis- 
turbing matter  mentally.  The  attar 
suggested  that  somebody  on  intimate 
terms  with  Prince  Ananda  had  investigat- 
ed. Doctor  Boelke  would  do  it;  he  could 
read  papers  written  in  English  and  as- 
similate their  contents.  If  Swinton  were 
under  suspicion,  Prince  Ananda  would 
look  for  proofs  as  to  whether  he  was  a 
secret-service  man  or  just  the  companion 
of  Lord  Victor. 

ARRIVED  at  the  hunt  ground  with 
the  keddah  sahib,  Finnerty.  the  Ban- 
jara,  who  was  waiting,  said:  "My  broth- 
ers have  taken  the  buffalo  to  the  west  of 
the  big  growth  of  tall  grass  wherein  is 
the  slayer  of  my  cow,  because  from  that 
side  blows  the  wind  and  it  will  carry  the 
scent  of  the  buffalo,  and  the  tiger  will 
move  forward,  not  catching  in  his  nos- 
trils word  of  the  (runs  which  the  sahib 
knows  well  how  to  place.  When  the 
sahib  is  ready,  I  will  give  the  call  of  a 
buffalo,  and  my  brothers  will  make  the 
drive.  Where  will  be  the  place  of  the 
young  sahib,  that  I  may  remain  near 
in  the  way  of  advice  lest  he  shoot  one  of 
my  people,  or  even  a  buffalo?" 

"Where  will  the  tiger  break  to,  Lum- 
bani?"  Finnerty  asked. 

The  Banjara  stretched  his  long  arm 
toward  the  north.  "At  that  side  of  the 
cane  fields  lies  a  brook  that  carries  a 
path  up  into  the  sal  forest,  and  the  tiger 
knows  it  well.  If  he  is  not  annoyed 
with  hurry,  he  will  come  that  way  out 
of  the  cane;  and  if  the  young  sahib's 
elephant  is  stationed  in  the  brook,  the 
tiger  will  come  so  close  that  even  he  can 
make  the  kill." 

"That's  the  idea,"  Finnerty  declared. 
"Swinton,  you  and  Lord  Victor  take 
your  elephant  to  the  stream — the  Ban 
jara  will  show  you  the  very  spot  to 
stand;  I'll  post  the  prince  on  our  left 
when  he  arrives;  I'll  keep  the  center, 
and  if  the  tiger  is  coming  my  wav  I  can 
turn    him    off    with    old    Moti — I'll    shoo 
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The  ti*er  landed  upon  two  rleamin*  ivory  swords  thai,  with  a  twill  »f    t>e  miithty   head,  threw    him   twenty   feet   into  the  shrub. 


him  over  to  you.  Here  comes  the  prince 
now.  Heavens,  you'd  think  he  was 
going  to  a  marriage  procession !  Look 
at  the  gorgeous  howdah !  And  he  has 
got  old   Boelke  and  the  girl,  too." 

The  howdah  was  a  regal  affair,  such 
as  native  princes  affect  on  state  occa- 
sions. The  girl  was  almost  hidden  by 
the  gilded  sides  of  its  canopied  top;  in- 
deed, her  features  were  comnletely 
masked  by  a  veil  draped  fro™  the  rim 
of  her  helmet.  The  heavy  figure  of 
Doctor  Boelke  bulged  from  the  front  of 
the  howdah. 

"Where  are  we  stationed,  major?"  An- 
anda  called,  the  mahout  checking  their 
elephant   some  distance   away. 

"To  the  left,  beyond  the  pipal  tree." 

Swinton  chuckled,  observing  Gilfain 
stretching  his  long  neck  as  the  prince's 
elephant  plodded  on;  evidently  there 
was  to  be  no  introduction. 

"We'd  better  get  placed  at  once,"  Fin- 
nerty  declared;  "the  buffalo  may  get  out 
of  hand — anything  may  hapnen.  The 
elephants  that  will  act  as  stops  are  al- 
ready in  place  on  the  two  sides;  I  sent 
them  on  ahead.  The  natives  on  their 
backs  will  keep  tapping  on  "-ongs  to 
prevent  the  tiger  from  breaking  through 
the  sides;  if  he  does  break  through, 
thev'll  blow  shrill  blasts  on  their  conch 
shells.     Away  you  go,   Swinton!" 

A  ND  at  an  order  from  the  mahout. 
-<*  their  elephant  trudged  over  to  the 
noint  of  honor,  accompanied  by  the  Ban- 
jara.  In  a  few  minutes  his  voice  rose 
in  the  nlaintive  squeak  of  a  buffalo,  and 


in  answer  down  the  wind  that  rustled  the 
feathered  tops  of  the  cane  came  a  mild 
clamor  of  buffaloes,  being  driven,  and 
men's  voices  crving: 

"Dut,dut!     Gar.'     Aoi-m  -i.'" 

The  buffalo  were  in  a  huge  fan,  ad- 
vancing in  a  crescent  troupe  slowly,  so 
that  the  tiger,  not  suddenly  overrun, 
would  keep  slipping  along  in  front. 

Finnerty  sat  with  his  .450  Express 
across  his  knee,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Gil- 
fain,  whose  head  he  could  just  see  above 
the  bank  of  the  stream,  which  was  shal- 
low where  it  struck  the  plain. 

The  turmoil  of  buffalo  noises  and 
their  drivers'  cries,  drawing  near,  had 
increased  in  the  cane.  To  the  left,  on 
one  of  the  stop  elephants,  a  native  beat 
vigorously  on  his  brass  gong,  followed 
by  voices  crying  from  a  stop  elephant: 
"The  tiger  passes!"  Then  a  conch  shell 
sent  out  its  warning  screech. 

"Gad!  He's  broken  through!"  Fin- 
nerty growled. 

Prince  Ananda,  thinking  the  tiger  was 
escaping,  had  the  elephant  driven  for- 
ward to  give  Boelke  a  shot  at  the  fleeing 
beast;  but  just  as  they  reached  the  grass 
there  was  a  coughing  roar,  a  flashing 
turmoil  of  brown  and  gold  in  the  sun, 
and  the  elephant,  terrified  by  the  fero- 
cious onslaught,  whirled  just  as  Boelke's 
rifle  barked.  Straight  back  for  the 
fringe  of  trees  where  Finnertv  waited 
the  elephant  raced,  the  tiger  clinging  to 
his  rump  and  striving  to  reach  the 
howdah. 

Burra  Moti  knew  the  elephant  was 
running  away,  and,  at  a  command,  shuf- 


fled forward  with  the  intent  of  peeling 
the  tiger  from  his  perch  with  her  trunk. 
But  the  fleeing  animal,  taking  Moti  for 
a  new  enemy,  swerved  to  the  right  under 
the  pipal,  a  long  arm  of  which  swept 
away  the  howdah,  leaving  Herr  Boelke 
sprawled  on  the  limb  like  a  huge  gorilla 
and  yelling:     "Ach,  Gott!     Hel-lp!" 

The  tiger  was  carried  away  in  the 
wreck,  and  now,  thirty  feet  away,  was 
crouched,  his  tail  lashing  from  side  to 
side. 

HTHE  gir!  had  struggled  to  her  feet  and 
A  stood  dazed,  clinging  to  the  wrecked 
howdah.  The  tiger  was  in  a  nasty  mood; 
he  would  charge  the  first  move  the  girl 
made,  Finnerty  knew,  and  nothing  but 
a  miracle  shot  through  the  heart  or  brain 
could  stop  him  in  time  to  save  her.  Or- 
dering the  mahout  to  pick  the  girl  up. 
he  dropped  to  the  ground.  Holding  his 
gun  from  the  hip,  both  barrels  cocked, 
he  slipped  past  the  girl  to  stand  between 
her  and  the  snarling  brute,  saying: 
"Keep  cool!  Keep  your  face  to  the  tiger 
and  step  back;  the  elephant  will  pick 
you  up." 

His  blue,  fearless,  Irish  eye  lay  along 
the  gun  barrels,  looking  into  the  yellow 
eyes  of  the  tiger  as  he  spoke  to  the  girl. 
Well  he  knew  how  straight  his  shot  must 
be,  or  that  flat,  sloping  forehead,  with 
its  thick  plate  of  bone,  would  glance  the 
bullet  like  armor  plate. 

A  little  cry  of  pain,  the  thud  of  a  fall- 
ing body,  told  him  that  the  girl  had  gone 
down  at  the  first  step.     For   a  fraction 
Continued  on  page  78 


Canada  Has  Exceeded  Objective 


By  T.  B.  Costain 


CANADA  has  exceeded  her  objective! 
Some  time  ago,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  late  Lord  Rhondda's  last  visit  to  Am- 
erica, a  conference  was  held  between  the 
three  modern  Josephs — Rhondda,  Hoover 
and  Thomson.  The  wonderful  Welshman, 
who  has  since  laid  down  his  life  in  the 
service,  pointed  out  that  the  Allies  in 
Europe  would  need  a  certain  quantity  of 
food  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in 
order  to  "carry  on."  The  situation  was 
carefully  considered  and  a  schedule  was 
drawn  up  of  what  would  be  needed  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States — so  much 
wheat,  so  much  beef,  so  much  bacon, 
etc. 

And  Canada  has  passed  her  objective. 
She  has  supplied  ~uore  than  was  asked 
of  every  kind  of  essential  food;  and  is 
going  to  go  on  supplying  more. 

This  satisfactory  showing  is  due  prim- 
arily to  the  spirit  with  which  the  great 
public  of  Canada  has  accepted  the  food 
restrictions.  Directly,  however,  it  can  be 
credited  to  a  hard-working  branch  of  the 
hastily  constructed  machinery  of  war1 
government  which  is  known  as  the  Can- 
ada Food  Board. 

Canada's    first    experience    in    a    food 
eontrollership     was     not     a  particularly 
happy  one  and  this  was  not  in  any  sense 
the  fault  of  the  brilliant  man  who  accep- 
ted the  onerous  post  and  struggled  man- 
fully with  it.    Hon.  W.  J.  Hanna  had  no 
chance  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  the  controller- 
ship  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  was  that  he 
had     no     power;     the 
second   was    that   the 
people  of  Canada  were  ■ 
in  no  mood  to  be  con- 
trolled.      The    second 
was  the  real  obstacle. 
The  public,     in     fact, 
had    the      most    per- 
verse   idea    of    what 
a        food        controller 
was  for.  They  thought 
that  he   was  appoint- 
ed to   make  it  easier 
for     them,     to     keep 
down   prices     and    in- 
sure a  regular  supply 
of  everything   and   to 
generally   add    to   the 
sleek  comfort     of  the 
civilian  population. 

As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  duty  of  the  Food 
Controller  was,  and  is, 
quite  different.  It 
was  summed  up  with 
charactertistic  terse- 
ness by  Mr.  Thomson 
in  the  course  of  a  con- 
versation with  the 
writer  the  other  day. 

"We're  supposed  to 
keep  the  Canadian 
people  out  of  the 
trough,"  he  said. 

And  that  is  what  it 
amounts  to.    The  Can- 
ada      Food         Board 
strives  to  save  enough 
food  here  to  meet  the 
deficiency  in  the  allied  countries  in  Eur- 
ope.   If  that  is  accomplished  nothing  else 
matters.  Make  things  easier  for  the  house- 
wife by  fixing  the  prices  of  foodstuffs?  It 


would  be  nice  —  but 
what  counts  after  all 
is  sending  forward  a 
uniform  supply  to  our 
needy  allies  overseas. 
As  a  plain  matter  of 
fact  it  is  not  the  duty 
of  the  Food  Board  to 
make  things  easier  for 


S.    E.    Todd,    Secretary   of    the    Board. 


the  people,  but  to  make  things  harder — 
to  educate,  to  inspire,  to  insist  on  the 
production  and  conservation  of  food. 
The  Canada  Food  Board  is  the  buckle  on 


the  belt  that  Jack 
Canuck  has  volun- 
tarily strapped 
around  him. 

HE      Canada     Food 
Board  has  succeeded 
in  its  objective  largely 
because  the  public  has 
gradually  come  to  see  things  in 
the    proper     light.      The     older 
clamor  about     prices     has  died 
down.     The     newspapers     have 
stopped    printing   tables   of   fig- 
ures to  show  that  liver  costs  2]4 
cents  a  pound  less  in  Tallahassee 
than    it    does    in    Toronto,    and 
what  is  Mr.  Food  Controller  go- 
ing to  do  about  it?     The  people  of  Can- 
ada have  learned  that  the  Food  Controller 
is  not  a  servant  to  minister  to  their  wants, 
but  a  taskmaster,  with  powers  to  enforce 
a  systematic  patriotic  abstinence. 

Behind  the  Canada  Food  Board  is  the 
forceful  personality  of  Henry  B.  Thom- 
son. The  finding  of  Thomson  was  almost 
accidental.  G.  Frank  Beer  of  Toronto, 
who  has  been  looking  after  the  fish  end 
of  food  problems,  came  in  contact  with 
him  in  the  course  of  his  investigations 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  "There's  a  man 
named  Thomson  out  in  B.  C.  who's  worth 
having,"  he  told  Ottawa.  So  Ottawa, 
needing  men  who  could  get  things  done, 
wrote  a  letter  addressed  to  Henry  B. 
Thomson,  suggesting  that  he  call  at  the 
Food  Controller's  office  at  his  earliest 
convenience. 

Nothing  was  heard  of  the  matter  until 


a    second    Hlackmoulh 
was      the      centre     of      a 
leaping        a  n  ri        choking 
mound. 


SYNOPSI&— Sei-mal  UaeTter,  of  thi-  North-West  Mounted 
Police,  accepu  a  private  ommission  from  a  wealthy  family  in 
Scotland  to  search  in  the  far  Canadian  North  for  Henry  Rintoul. 
who  has  disappeared.  The  only  clue  is  an  imperfect  map 
which  came  through  the  mails  which  indicates  that  Rintoul 
is  held  a  prisoner  on  an  island  in  the  walrus  country.  Mac- 
Tfer  charters  the  ship  "Siren"  and  its  crew,  with  Salty  Bill, 
its  owner,  in  charge,  and  seta  sail  for  Hudson's  Bay.  At  Chimo 
Trading  Post  they  pick  up  an  Esquimo  named  Nanook.  who 
mysteriously  offers  to  guide  them  to  the  country  from  which 
the  map  came.  The  ship  is  landed  on  a  strange  island  in  Hud- 
son's Bay.  MacTier  and  Salty  Bill  go  ashore,  taking  Nanook 
with  them.  He  gives  them  the  slip  during  the  night  spent  on 
shore  and  in  the  morning  they  find  the  ship  gone.  They  are 
captured  by  Nanook  and  borne  off  to  an  Esquimo  settlement 
to  act  as  magic  makers  for  the  tribe  ;  the  magic  being  provided 
by  means  of  an  electric  battery.  A  Btrange  legend  reaches  them 
of  a  madman  who  travels  with  a  pack  of  wolves  anil  who 
Somes  by  night  to  the  village,  and  MacTier  one  night  goes  out 
to    meet    the    pack,    discovering    that    the    m>  :ider    is 

Henry  Rintoul.  They  find  a  supply  of  dynamite  left  by  the 
deserting  crew  and  blow  up  their  igloo,  escaping  in  the  con. 
fusion  that  results. 
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Chapter  XIV.— Continued. 
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HAT  took  you  here  in  the  first 
place?"  he  demanded,  with   a 
touch  of  awkwardness,  being 
mindful  of  many  things. 

"Nanook,  of  course,"  came  the  grim 
answer.  "I  had  drifted  north  from  Co- 
balt, always  north,  till  I  reach  Moose 
Factory.  There  the  wanderlust  was  still 
on  me  and  I  went  out  with  a  free  trader. 


He  naturally  avoided  the  Hudson  Bay 
coast,  and  we  ran  into  a  tribe,  some  of 
whose  members  had  come  across  the  ice 
from  some  island  in  the  Bay  and  were 
heading  for  Little  Whale  River  with  their 
fur.  Nanook  was  the  principal  man 
among  them  and  just  for  pure  deviltry 
one  day  I  gave  him  a  shock  with  my 
pocket  battery.  I  don't  know  why  I  had 
taken  it  with  me,  but  anyway  I  had 
carted  it  everywhere.     The   free  trader 


told  me  that  it  helped  business  with  the 
Huskies,  because  they  took  it  for  some 
kind  of  magic.  When  I  tried  it  on  Nanook 
he  jumped  a  foot  high  and  then,  after 
thinking  hard  for  a  whole  day,  brought 
me  a  big  chunk  of  metal.    See!" 

He  pulled  up  his  sleeve  and  around  his 
arm  a  broad  flat  band  .gleamed  whitely 
in  the  strengthening  light.  "It's  silver, 
native  silver.  It  lies  in  the  rocks  at  a 
place  twenty  miles  past  the  village  and 
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just  near  the  north  end  of  the  island. 
I  don't  know  how  much  there  is,  but 
there's  a  good  deal.  Well,  anyway, 
Nanook  told  me  about  this  and  said  if  I 
would  keep  it  a  secret  and  come  with 
him  to  where  the  rest  of 
the  tribe  were  and  make  magic  for  them, 
he  would  load  me  up  with  silver  and  send 
me  back  again.  And  like  a  fool  I  took 
him  on." 

"Then  it  was  Nanook  from  the  very 
first?" 

"Of  course.  But  when  I  reached  the 
village  I  found  I  was  a  prisoner."  He 
hesitated  a  moment,  then :  "I  was  crazy, 
MacTier,  when  I  left  Scotland — I  know 
it  now,  but,"  he  added  with  queer  sol- 
emnity, "I  think  I've  paid  the  price." 

■^OON  next  day  found  the  travellers 
■L^  skirting  the  westerly  shore  of  the 
Great  Lake.  Almost  due  north  and  south 
it  ran  and  it  was,  by  Rintoul's  reckoning, 
not  less  than  forty  miles  long.  By  this 
time  he  had  been  able  to  tell  his  rescuers 
much  of  this  mysterious  land.  It  lay, 
he  said,  some  eighty  miles  due  west  of 
the  Little  Whale  River,  which,  to  common 
knowledge,  runs  into  the  easterly  side 
of  Hudson  Bay,  having  taken  its  rise  in 
the  unexplored  hinterland  of  Central 
Ungava.  Just  opposite  the  belly  of 
Richmond  Gulf,  which  is  bisected  by  the 
mouth  of  Little  Whale  River,  Jock  re- 
membered having  noted  on  the  Govern- 
ment chart  that  series  of  small  indefin- 
ite specks  which,  as  Salty  Bill  now  re- 
affirmed with  breathless  earnestness, 
were  invariably  avoided  by  all  skillful 
and  sober  mariners.  And  at  this  Rintoul 
laughed  with  the  first  touch  of  mirth 
he  had  known  for  two  long  grim  years. 

"You're  tramping  down  the  middle  of 
those  very  specks  now,  only  instead  of 
reefs  it's  solid  land,  inhabited  by  a  tribe 
most  of  whom  are  unknown  to  history. 
From  the  hills  I've  picked  up  land  as  far 
as  I  could  see,  north  and  south,  and  I 
take  it  that  between  us  we've  added  three 
or  four  thousand  miles  to  the  area  of 
Canada,  and  that  within  ninety  miles 
of  a  spot  where  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany have  traded  for  a  hundred  years 
and  within  nine  hundred  miles  of  the 
Citv  of  Toronto.  Do  you  realize  it?"  he 
jerked  out. 

Salty  Bill  shook  his  head  and  cast  an 
anxious  eye  at  the  horizon.  "Nope,"  he 
said  resignedly.  "I  quit  realizing  things 
some  time  ago.  Say,  mean  to  tell  me 
that  for  the  last  twenty  years  I've  been 
sailing  around  this  darned  island  with- 
out seeing  it?" 

"According  to  your  own  statement, 
you  were  so  darned  afraid  of  it  that  you 
didn  t  get  near  enough.  As  for  the  Hud- 
son Bay  factors,  they  are  not  travellers 
but  traders,  and  their  job  is  to  stick  be- 
hind the  counter  and  rope  in  fur.  So  you 
can  count  them  out." 

"Aye,"  broke  in  Jock,  nodding  his  head 
wisely,  "but  now  that  we've  found  it 
what  s  it  good  for?" 

For  answer  Rintoul  swerved  a  few  feet 
to  the  right  to  where  a  lift  of  dark  brown 
rock  shouldered  naked  through  the  snow. 
After  a  moment's  effort  he  broke  off  a 
fragment  as  large  as  his  hand  and  tossed 
it  to  the  giant.     "Know  what  that  is?" 

The  big  man  balanced  its  weight  in 
outstretched  hands.  "Iron,"  he  said 
briefly. 

"Yes.  iron,"  came  back  Rintoul,  with 
a  lift  in  his  voice,  "there's  iron  under  your 
feet,  and  if  you  walk  two  days  north  and 
two  days  south  it's  still  iron.  This  island 
is  built  of  it,  and  the  next  one  too.  And 
wnat's  more,  if  it  is  there's  no 
place  on  top  of  the  earth  where  there's 


so  much  for  the  taking.  In  summertime 
you  can  see  it  stretching  in  great  long 
brown  waves  that  have  been  rubbed 
down  and  polished  off  by  thousands  of 
years  of  weather.  Nanook  once  told  me 
that  it  is  believed  by  the  Huskies  that 
this  whole  country  was  a  mass  of  ice, 
many,  many  winters  ago,  and  if  you 
look  at  those  rocks  you'll  believe  it  too, 
because  you  can  see  where  the  ice  has 
smoothed  them  like  piecrust." 

Jock  glanced  at  him  shrewdly.  "I'm 
thinking,"  he  said,  "that  an  iron  mine 
in  a  frozen  wilderness  is  not  the  making 
of  any  great  fortune." 

At  this  Salty  Bill  laughed  outright. 
"Say,  take  it  from  me,  that  you  aint 
got  no  darned  enthusiast  in  MacTier.  I 
learned  that  long  ago.  Aint  you  got 
anything  else  up  here  except  wolves  and 
iron  and  Huskies  that  dress  in  feathers?" 

In  reply  Rintoul  smiled  triumphantly 
and  flashed  before  the  skipper's  wonder- 
ing eyes  the  broad,  flat  armband. 
"There's  that,"  he  said  curtly,  recount- 
ing his  story. 

"Like  Cobalt?"  The  skipper  had  heard 
of  Cobalt,  and  the  name  suggested  untold 
riches. 

"I  can't  say  how  much  there  is  because 
I  don't  know,  but  I  do  know  that  the 
formation  is  the  same,  and  after  all, 
why  shouldn't  it  be?" 

Instantly  the  skipper  asserted  that 
without  doubt  the  formation  was  prob- 
ably exactly  the  same,  and  that  in  fact 
he  believed  that,  compared  to  this  new 
found  land,  Cobalt  would  look  like  thirty 
cents.  His  mind  was  open  now,  wide 
open.  A  few  additional  marvels  were 
hardly  worth  considering. 

"Say,"  he  demanded  with  mock  seri- 
ousness, "you  aint  said  anything  about 
diamonds  yet." 

D  INTOUL'S  lips  were  twisting  into  a 
■T^-  smile  when  suddenly  from  far  be- 
hind them  came  the  hoarse-throated  cry 
of  a  wolf,  and  at  this  he  pulled  himself 
up  abruptly  and  stared  back  over  their 
dwindling  trail.  So  grim  grew  his  face 
that  Jock,  noting  it  silently,  unslung  his 
rifle  from  its  case,  and,  dropping  the 
taut  rope  from  his  shoulder,  retraced  a 
few  hurried  steps  and  stood  motionless 
at  Rintoul's  elbow. 

"You  know  what  that  means?"  asked 
the  latter,  after  a  breathless  pause. 

Jock  shook  his  head.  "I'm  thinking 
it  may  mean  anything." 

"It  means:  first,  Blackmouth,  then 
Nanook,"  was  the  grave  answer.  "Black- 
mouth  is  the  only  wolf  that  stirs  in  the 
open  after  sun  up.  He's  been  following 
us,  as  I  thought  he  would,  in  a  sort  of 
rear  guard.  Now  he's  spotted  someone 
coming  up  from  the  north,  for  that's  not 
a  hunting  signal,  but  a  man  signal.  You 
remember  I  told  you  that  our  daylight 
danger  was  Nanook.     It  seems  I'm  right." 

"You  reckon  he's  travelling  with  dogs?" 

"Certainly.  He'll  come  up  as  close  as 
he  can;  then  at  sundown  build  an  igloo 
for  shelter  for  himself  and  the  team  till 
sunrise.  He'll  try  and  pot  us  either  this 
afternoon  or  to-morrow,  and  out  of  all 
the  hunters  he's  the  best  shot  of  the  lot. 
What's  more,  he's  not  travelling  alone." 

"I'm  not  exactly  putting  myself  up  as 
a  first-class  shot,"  remarked  Sergeant 
MacTier,  contentedly,  "but  if  yon  Husky 
can  pick  the  head  off  a  spruce  partridge 
at  a  hundred  yards  with  a  Ross  rifle  he's 
not  doing  so  badly,  and  I'm  verra  willing 
to  see  which  of  the  two  of  us  can  shoot 
the  straightest." 

And  with  that  the  big  man  turned 
again  to  his  labours. 

An   hour  before   dark    Rintoul    halted 


for  the  night.  They  were  by  this  time 
more  than  half  way  down  the  length  of 
the  great  lake  and  already  there  was 
looming  far  to  the  south  the  outline  of 
that  bold  promontory  they  had  noted 
from  the  long-deserted  cabin.  The  sight 
of  it  roused  in  them  that  ineffable  hope 
and  inexplicable  delight  known  only  to 
the  heart  of  the  explorer  who,  after  fac- 
ing danger  and  hardship,  wins  gradually 
back  to  kindlier  and  well-remembered 
scenes. 

"The  cabin's  just  opposite  that?"  said 
Rintoul  with  a  curious  light  in  his  eyes. 

"Within  five  or  six  miles,"  answered 
the  big  man  cheerfully,  "but  it's  not  much 
we'll  be  finding  in  the  cabin,  for  yon 
brown-faced  devils  have  gone  through 
it  at  their  ease." 

"Then  you  couldn't  have  chosen  a  bet- 
ter place,  for  that's  where  we  strike 
across  to  the  mainland.  We've  twenty 
miles  to  go  yet  to  the  jumping-off  place, 
and  one  night  more  on  the  Belcher  Is- 
lands." 

"That's  what  they're  called  on  the 
chart."  MacTier  stretched  his  stiff  legs. 
"And  what  was  that  line  you  put  on  your 
map.  Hold  on  a  minute,  here  it  is.  Man, 
man,  to  think  we  haven't  shown  it  to 
you  before." 

RINTOUL  smiled  curiously  as  the  soft, 
crumpled  thing  was  laid  in  his  hands. 
Two  years  before  he  had  made  it,  beg- 
ging the  hide  from  a  good-natured  hunt- 
er, and  pleading  for  a  morsel  of  red  dye 
with  a  Husky  woman  who,  years  before, 
had  filched  it  from  a  squaw  of  the  Yellow- 
knife  tribe  somewhere  in  the  land  of  little 
sticks.  A  small  thing  this  map  but 
pregnant  with  the  expression  of  all  hope, 
despair  and  unutterable  longing.  Mute- 
ly wondering  at  the  strange  and  incom- 
prehensible ways  of  Providence,  he  noted 
now  the  faint  line  where  once  he  had 
carefully  inscribed  "fifty-eight  latitude," 
for  this  he  had  reckoned,  should  it  ever 
reach  civilization  and  be  deciphered 
would  be  the  greatest  guidance  of  all. 
With  a  lump  in  his  throat  he  stared  at 
his  own  delineation  of  the  big  lake  and 
of  that  parallel  island  whose  southern 
end  now  lifted  into  the  great  promontory 
that  loomed  dark  in  the  horizon.  Slowly 
his  gaze  travelled  to  the  motionless  figure 
of  Sergeant  MacTier,  the  driving  force 
of  this  indomitable  pair,  and,  to  the  blist- 
tered  face  of  Salty  Bill,  whose  quizzical 
and  growling  cynicism  had  contributed 
its  own  note  of  particular  value,  both 
welded  now  to  the  rescued  man  by  in- 
frangible bonds  of  spirit  and  courage. 
And  at  that  something  suddenly  snapped 
in  the  breast  of  Henry  Rintoul  and  there 
was  unsealed  a  flood  of  emotion  which, 
for  past  years,  had  slowly  been  congeal- 
ing within  him  in  the  bitter  struggle  for 
life.  A  moment  later,  when  the  storm 
had  passed  and  left  him  trembling,  he 
noted  that  Jock  was  cleaning  the  breech 
of  his  rifle  and  humming,  in  extreme 
absentmindness,  the  lilt  of  a  well-known 
Scotch  air,  while  Salty  Bill,  his  legs 
spread  wide  apart  and  oblivious,  appar- 
ently, to  the  presence  of  wolves  and  all 
other  danger,  human  or  four-footed,  had 
thrown  back  his  head  and  was  hurling 
at  the  inoffensive  sky  a  string  of  the  most 
vivid  oaths  that  ever  echoed  over  land  or 
sea  from  the  reeling  deck  of  an  oil-sod- 
den whaler. 

'"PHAT  night  inside  the  circular  barri- 
A  cade  of  snow  the  travellers  had 
hastily  erected,  Rintoul  sat  motionless 
hour  after  hour  peering  into  the  dark-' 
ness  through  which  the  lean  shape  of 
Blackmouth    appeared    at    intervals    and 
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He  pullrd  up  his 
alrevt  and  around 
hu  arm  a  broad, 
flat  band  clramrd 
whitrly. 


flitted  into  obscurity.  Strange  things 
were  moving  inside  the  wolf's  flat  skull, 
things  that  had  awakened  his  wild  in- 
stinct into  that  which  in  its  attributes 
was  almost  human.  Ever  since  the  day 
when,  in  sudden  passionate  worship,  he 
had  licked  the  hand  that  bound  up  the 
long  gash  in  his  shoulder,  Blackmouth 
had  been  divided  between  something  ut- 
terly cruel  and  relentless  and  some  other 
thing  that  made  him  unhappy  in  a  grotes- 
que and  pathetic  way.  This  two-legged 
animal  that  touched  him  so  gently  was 
the  only  animal  that  had  never  bared  its 
teeth  in  his  presence,  the  only  animal 
that  had  never  shown  either  flight  or 
battle,  and  when  the  red  welt  in  his  flesh 
began  slowly  to  heal,  he  had  a  curious 
longing  for  the  presence  of  the  human 
who  did  not  carry  a  long  thing  that  spat 
fire  and  killed  almost  as  far  as  he  could 
see.  It  came  to  Blackmouth  also  that 
there,  was  danger  for  the  human  from 
the  rest  of  the  pack,  and,  being  the 
strongest  and  fleetest  among  them,  he 
set  his  wolfish  brain  at  work  to  stand  be- 
tween his  own  brethren  and  this  thing 
he  had  begun  to  love  with  such  uncom- 
fortable intensity. 

Thus,  day  after  day,  and  week  after 
week,  strengthened  the  amazing  friend- 
ship. Rintoul,  in  the  progress  of  his  battle 
for  life,  had  acquired  a  contempt  for 
danger  which  cemmunicated  itself  in 
some  extraordinary  fashion  to  the  great 
brute,  who  so  often  slunk  along  at  a 
little  distance  regarding  him  with  ter- 
rible yet  kindly  eyes,  till  gradually  the 
distance  lessened  and  there  arrived  that 


wonderful  morning  when  Rintoul,  setting 
forth  from  his  hiding  place  to  seek  food, 
found  the  gaunt  beast  ambling  at  his 
heels,  his  jaws  open,  his  red  tongue  lolling 
between  his  wicked  teeth.  After  that 
came  another  amazing  period  in  which 
the  twro  seemed  to  have  reached  back 
thousands  of  years  till  they  recreated  for 
each  other  those  prehistoric  days  in  which 
man.  himself  clad  in  the  skins  of  beasts, 
maintained  a  primordial  friendship  with 
the  ravening  forerunners  of  Blackmouth, 
and,  kindred  in  hunger  and  danger, 
fought  side  by  side  against  prodigious 
and  long  vanished  mammals. 

But  with  the  pack  it  was  different.  Xo 
debts  had  their  wild  brotherhood  to  the 
thing  that -walked  on  two  legs  and  slept, 
not  in  villages,  but  in  the  open.  It  was 
true  that  he  did  not  hunt  them  nor  run 
at  their  approach  but  that  was  only  be- 
cause, whenever  he  walked,  the  leader  of 
them  all  walked  with  him.  There  spread, 
however,  amongst  the  pack  the  conscious- 
ness of  Blackmouth's  mastery.  No  other 
wolf  was  there  that  could  so  harrass  an 
infuriated  bear,  that  could  so  cleverly 
raid  the  fox  holes  along  the  pitted  shore, 
that  knew  so  instinctively  where  the 
white  whales  would  be  cast  up  by  the 
heaving  waters  of  the  bay,  for  be  it  known 
that  the  pack  lived  not  on  the  caribou, 
whose  fat  flanks  nature  elsewhere  pro- 
vides with  which  to  fill  their  bellies,  but 
only  on  the  offal  of  the  sea  and  on  the 
quivering  bodies  of  other  beasts  as  wise 
and  as  cunning,  as  strong  and  almost  as 
tireless  as  themselves.  True  it  was  that 
Blackmouth    worshipped   the   two-legged 


■k  thing     with 

unquestion  - 
ing  fidelity 
and  dog-like  grati- 
tude but  true  it  also 
was  that  the  pack 
only  followed  the 
lead  of  Blackmouth,  or  scattered  at  his 
signal,  or  attacked  at  his  battle-cry, 
because  he  was  by  virtue  of  bone, 
blood,  muscle  and  courage,  the  king  of 
them  all. 

The  night  had  grown  blacker  when  out 
of  the  darkness  came  a  single  howl  at 
which  Rintoul  leaned  tensely  forward  and 
put  his  hand  on  Jock's  slumbering  form. 
Instantly  the  big  man  was  awake  and 
alert,  such  is  the  training  of  those  to 
whom  danger  wears  a  well  accustomed 
face. 

"What  is  it?"  he  whispered.  His  rifle 
lay  across  his  knees. 

"The  beginning  of  trouble  with  the 
pack.     Hark  to  that." 

As  he  spoke  the  howl  sounded  again, 
this  time  angrier  and  closer  than  before. 
Even  while  it  echoed,  there  moved  past 
the  low  barricade  the  shape  of  Black- 
mouth as,  growling  savagely,  he  vanished 
into  the  gloom.  Rintoul's  eye  caught  the 
speeding  blur  and  his  fingers  closed  in- 
stinctively over  the  wrist  of  his  com- 
panion. 

"If  it  i?  what  I  think  it  is,  we'll  know 
now.  There!"  From  the  north  came 
Blackmouth's  challenge,  more  deep- 
throated,  more  menacing  than  anything 
Jock  had  ever  heard,  th.e-i  a  sudden 
hoarse  snarHng  and  the  sharp  ringing 
snap  of  locking  jaws.  Por  an  instant 
this  continued  till  there  was  borne  a 
curious  choking  cough  that  gradually 
lifted  into  a  wild  and  half  human  shriek 
of  pain.  After  this  a  short  irregular 
gasping  and   then   silence. 

"Look!"  whispered  Rintoul.  "Here  he 
comes." 

Out  of  the  night  loped  Blackmouth, 
one  hind  foot  swinging  a  little  stif- 
fly. As  he  approached  they  could  hear 
him  panting.  His  jaws,  half  open,  were 
bright  and  glistening  and,  from  a  short 
gash  in  the  great  scar  that  ran  along  his 
side,  the  blood  was  oozing  in  congealing 
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welts.  Out  of  the  night  he  came  and, 
swerving  in  his  coming,  passed  swiftly 
in  front  of  the  barricade  and  darted  a 
sidelong  glance  at  the  three  humans. 
Amongst  them  he  apparently  found  that 
which  satisfied  him  for,  wheeling,  he 
cantered  off  noiselessly  as  before.  So 
swift  and  silent  was  his  transit  that  he 
seemed  a  ghostly  beast  that  had  for  a 
moment  visited  the  earth  and  now  sped 
back  to  some  viewless  obscurity. 

"That  means,"  said  Rintoul  slowly, 
"that  the  pack  has  broken  away  from 
Blackmouth  and  is  out  to  kill." 

As  he  spoke  there  came  from  the  dis- 
tance the  sharp  crackle  of  rifle  shot. 

"And  that's  Nanook  standing  them  off." 
Sergeant  MacTier's  voice  had  in  it  a 
curious  note  as  though  he  drew  a  certain 
comfort  from  the  occasion. 

Rintoul  nodded.  "It  won't  last  long. 
At  any  rate  not  after  daylight." 

"That's  when  we  stand  off  Nanook," 
put  in  Salty  Bill  with  undisguished  an- 
ticipation. 

Rintoul  cast  an  anxious  glance  south- 
ward. "We've  got  twenty-four  hours 
more  of  it  and  fhen  we'll  be  out  on  the  sea 
ice.  After  that  it's  free  for  all,  with 
chances  even." 

CHAPTER  XV. 

T^HUS  drew  on  the  last  day  during 
L  which  the  fugitives  were  to  traverse 
this  forgotten  land.  At  high  noon  they 
had  only  fifteen  miles  to  go  but  the  travel- 
ling was  heavy  with  new  fallen  snow, 
and  through  this  impalpable  mass  Jock 
steadily  dragged  the  burdened  sledge. 

Periodically,  each  put  forth  his  utmost 
to  assist  the  giant,  but  neither  of  them 
could  muster  anything  approaching 
the  big  man's  amazing  strength.  The 
twisted  trace  rope  had  sunk  into  a  crim- 
son furrow  across  his  massive  shoulder, 
a  slow  fire  was  darting  through  the  ten- 
dons of  back  and  arms,  but  ever  with  in- 
domitable persistence  he  forged  ahead,  a 
modern  Atlas  on  whom  depended  the 
safety  of  this  cast  away  and  minute 
world. 

The  sun  was  at  its  Arctic  height  when 
nearer  than  before,  sounded  the  crack  of 
a  rifle  and  a  bullet  whined  thinly  over- 
head Instantly  Sergeant  MacTier,  as 
though  recalled  to  old  time  discipline   by 

,Lua?ly  songr'  seParated  his  forces. 
Thats  Nanook  from  behind  yon 
ridge!  he  snapped.  "Here.  Rintoul,  vou 
get  out  on  the  right  flank  while  Bill  takes 
the  left.  1 11  plug  ahead.  Put  your  best 
foot  forward  straight  south  as  fast  as  you 
can,  but  keep  out  of  line  with  me  We're 
most  beyond  range  as  it  is  and  he's  just 
taking  a  pot  shot  at  the  thick  of  us." 

In  a  moment  the  new  formation  was 
completed  and  all  three  toiled  strenuous- 
ly on.  Jock,  straining  to  the  trace,  his 
teeth  set,  yielded  to  a  sudden  conviction 
that  brought  a  new  light  into  his  grey 
eyes.  6     J 

I'What  do  you  make  of  it,  Rintoul?"  he 
said  presently. 

"Pursuit  for  another  twenty-four 
hours.    What  else  is  there!" 

•We\  Srunte<l  the  big  man,  "but  pur- 
suit by  how  many?" 

Rintoul  stared  back  at  the  slow  lift  of 
?.™dge-  "Just  what  do  you  mean?" 
rhat  there's  only  one  Husky  there, 
and  that  s  Nanook.  Didna'  you  mark  that 
there  was  but  a  single  shot.  There  was 
more  trouble  than  our  own  last  night  and 
the  wolves  were  too  much  for  the  dogs  so 
the  rest  of  Nanook's  party  started  back 
and  have  left  him  to  see  the  thing  through 
by  himself.  Have  you  heard  a  single  dog 
bark  the  morn?" 


"No,"   answered    Rintoul,  "I   haven't." 
"Then  you  can  take  the  truth  when  you 

hear  it.     And  now  it's  a  three-cornered 

fight." 

IT  seemed  in  the  next  few  hours  that, 
even  as  the  weary  miles  dropped  slow- 
ly behind,  the  distance  still  be  traversed 
actually  increased.  At  nightfall,  so  thick 
and  threatening  was  the  weather,  that 
Sergeant  MacTier  determined  to  make 
camp  where  they  were,  and  be  ready  for 
any  emergency  rather  than  push  on 
through  the  pitch  darkness.  There  was, 
too,  an  unnatural  consolation  in  the  fact 
.that  just  as  the  light  failed,  Blackmouth 
appeared  out  of  the  gloom,  and  started 
once  more  a  solitary  and  swift-footed 
patrol.  So  restless  was  the  great  beast, 
so  continually  did  he  lift  his  muzzle  and 
sniff  into  the  wind,  that  it  seemed  to  be 
all  part  of  some  preconceived  plan  when 
the  voices  of  the  pack  began  to  sound 
yapping  in  the  distance.  More  black 
grew  the  night  and  with  the  drone  of  the 
gale,  which  was  now  whipping  steadily 
from  the  north-west,  came  the  elusive  as- 
surance that  there  was  shortly  to  be  play- 
ed out  the  last  scene  in  this  extraordinary 
drama. 

The  consciousness  of  it  affected  them 
all  differently.  Rintoul  muttered  name- 
less exhortations  to  Blackmouth,  who  shot 
in  and  out  of  view  with  fleet  persistency. 
Salty  Bill  swore  with  something  more 
than  customary  color  and  began  to  cal- 
culate audibly  the  amount  of  insurance 
he  expected  to  collect  on  the  Siren,  while 
Jock  himself  said  nothing  whatever  but 
only  strained  his  grey  eyes  into  the  un- 
revealing  night  while  his  finger  crooked 
beside  the  trigger  guard  of  his  rifle. 

"Nanook  won't  trouble  us  to-night," 
whispered  Rintoul  after  a  tense  period. 
"He's  built  an  igloo  by  this  time  and  is 
safe  inside." 

"I'm  thinking  you  might  as  well  have 
learned  how  to  build  one  yourself.  Lord 
knows  you've  had  time  enough." 

"I  tried  it,  many's  the  night,  but  the 
roof  always  fell  in.  It's  the  last  six 
rounds  that  does  it.  Did  you  ever  try  it 
your — " 

A  flashing  report  interrupted  him  and 
MacTier,  who  had  fired  almost  ere  the 
rifle  reached  his  shoulder,  contentedly 
jerked  out  an  empty  cartridge.  "Yon 
was  a  small  wolf.  He  was  just  prospect- 
ing like  and  I'm  thinking  he  found  what 
he  didn't  look  for.    You  didn't  see  him?" 

"No.     It  wasn't  Blackmouth,  was  it?" 

For  answer  the  other  pointed  to  a 
gaunt  form  just  within  vision.  "Yon's 
Blackmouth.  Ma  conscience!  did  you  see 
that?" 

T^VEN  while  he  spoke  the  great  form 
*-*  had  shot  forward  and  disappeared. 
An  instant  afterward  there  came  out  of 
the  darkness  a  new  and  frenzied  howling. 
It  seemed  almost  that  Blackmouth  were 
giving  battle  singlehanded  to  the  whole 
pack.  Presently  a  group  of  them  dash- 
ed into  view.  The  master  wolf,  his 
shoulders  lifting  highest  of  all,  seized  the 
nearest  of  his  brethren  and,  with  a  cur- 
ious jerk  of  his  long  grey  head,  tugged 
at  the  loose  skin  under  the  shaggy  throat. 
Even  while  they  stared  the  wolf  dropped. 
At  this  the  group,  seemingly  aware  that 
one  of  their  own  kin  was  waging  desper- 
ate battle  against  them,  jerked  round 
and,  in  a  second  Blackmouth  was  the 
centre  of  a  leaping  and  chocking  mound. 

"Don't  shoot!"  whispered  Jock,  breath- 
lessly. "Man,  but  he's  making  a  grand 
fight.     Now's  your  time." 

The  mound,  heaving,  broke  apart  and, 
flattening  itself  into   a  small   and   undu- 


lating blanket  of  grey,  streamed  after 
the  racing  Blackmouth.  Closer  they  came 
and  closer,  till,  simultaneously,  three 
rifles  spoke.  At  that  the  blanket  seemed 
torn  into  shreds,  of  which  some  dropped 
behind  and  lay  writhing,  while  others 
circled  on  with  undiminished  speed. 
Blackmouth  turned  southward  and,  with 
a  few  prodigious  leaps,  increased  his 
lead. 

"You  see  that?"  hissed  Rintoul  in  a 
passion  of  excitement.  "That's  to  give 
us  a  chance  to  shoot  —  now  —  take  the 
three  last." 

Again  the  rifles  spat  flame  and  this 
time  there  was  left  but  one  pursuer  whose 
straining  body  maintained  its  pace  in  a 
wild  and  solitary  chase.  Suddenly  Black- 
mouth curved  his  great  neck  and,  seeing 
his  single  assailant,  doubled  on  his  own 
tracks  with  astonishing  swiftness,  and 
hurled  himself  straight  at  his  panting 
brother.  So  great  was  the  shock  with 
which  these  two  flying  creatures  locked, 
that  heads  and  shoulders  were  heaved  up 
till  they  stood  on  hind  legs  slashing  at 
each  other  with  fierce  and  sabre-like 
strokes,  while,  all  the  time,  there  sound- 
ed a  dreadful  staccato  of  short  and  fur- 
ious snarls.  To  those  who  watched  breath- 
lessly it  appeared  that  evil,  dreadful  in 
form  and  ferocity,  was  fighting  with  evil 
before  their  staring  eyes,  till,  with  one 
master  stroke,   Blackmouth  got  home. 

After  that  came  a  pause.  The  great 
grey  animal,  squatting,  licked  his  wounds 
while  still  through  the  night  came  the 
diminished  chorus  of  the  pack.  Half  of 
them  were  done  for  but  infinite  danger 
still  survived  ere  morning  should  enlight- 
en the  earth.  To  Rintoul's  summons  the 
battle-scarred  wolf  paid  no  attention.  The 
lust  of  conflict  was  blazing  in  its  breast 
and  it  may  be  that,  in  the  thing  myster- 
ious and  baffling  which  served  Black- 
mouth for  a  soul,  there  moved  the  con- 
sciousness that  this,  of  many  fights,  was 
to  be  the  last  and  the  greatest.  He  did 
not  feel  any  longer  the  quick  protective 
impulse  which  had  animated  him  through 
so  many  changing  months.  He  only  felt 
that  the  pack  had  challenged  him  and  de- 
fied his  leadership  and  that,  cost  what  it 
might,  it  was  for  them  to  learn  that  they 
should  either  acknowledge  him  as  master 
or  pay  the  price. 

SLOWLY  from  the  north  approached 
the  yelping  chorus,  and  Jock,  hearing 
it,  knew  that  the  next  few  moments 
would  determine  the  issue  of  the  night. 
Blackmouth  heard  it  but  only  sat  motion- 
less, licking  his  long  jaws  till  there  ap- 
peared through  the  driving  snow  the 
mistv  cohorts  of  his  brethren.  Then,  in 
lonely  dignity,  he  moved  ahead  and  halt- 
ed  directly  between  the  nearing  pack  and 
the  crouching  figures  that  peered  so  in- 
tently over  their  low  and  glistening  bar- 
ricade. 

Followed  now  his  ultimate  strategy. 
Blackmouth,  weak  from  many  wounds, 
but  preserving  still  in  his  throbbinc  body 
the  magnificent  strength  which  is  born 
of  courage,  flung  himself  straight  at 
the  advancing  rank  and,  just  as  the  im- 
pact seemed  inevitable,  swung  off  sharp 
at  right  angles  and  began  once  more  his 
circling  race.  Hard  at  his  heels  swept 
the  pack,  bellowing  their  rage  while  into 
the  fleeting  blur  the  bullets  sang  luce* 
santly.  Pursuers  and  pursued  both  had 
achieved  that  last  great  frenzy  to  which 
there  is  but  one  outcome.  Once  Black- 
mouth's  wind  failed  him  and  for  a  tei  rlfli 
instant  he  was  overtaken  with  a  tearing 
of  white  teeth  at  his  grey  flanks. 
To  be  concluded. 


Less  Petty  Politics,  More  Common  Sense 

By  Lieut.-Col.  J.  H.  Maclean 


'  II  EN  my  laal  artii 

campaign  against  the  repre- 

ation  of  Canada  in  Imp 
in    London   was  just  beginning. 
The  thought  had  such  a  tremendous  ap- 
peal to  the  prejudices  that  it  was  certain 
<■•  developed  by  agitators  and  by  the 
unthinking  chatterers  on  the  daily  p] 
It   was.     It   has  occupied   more  editorial 
e  than  any  other  topic.    And  one  sel- 
dom sees  any  subject  handled  with  such 
ignorant    pettiness;    chiefly    appeals    to 
prejudices;    sane    arguments    noticeably 
•Tit  on  both  siii' 
The  Winnipeg  Free  Press  took  a  prac- 
tical view,  but  the  best  article  of  all  came, 
as    frequently   happens,   from    the    rural 
press.  The  Packet,  Orillia,  which  said: 

"The  complaint  used  to  be  that  Canada 
no  voice  in  Imperial  affairs.  Now  that 
nla's  statesmen  have  been  called  into 
consultation,  and  the  Premier  is  actually  a 
member  of  the  war  cabinet  that  is  deciding 
Britain's  war  policy,  the  same  grumblers 
loudly  demand  that  he  should  come  home 
and  attend  to  business  at  Ottawa.  It  is 
childish  to  contend  that  the  discussion  in 
which  Sir  Robert  Borden  is  taking  part 
could  be  carried  on  as  well  by  correspond- 
When  an  Orillia  manufacturer  has 
important  business  to  transact  with  a  firm 
in  Toronto,  or  Montreal,  or  New  York,  he 
jumps  on  the  train,  and  goes  to  the  city. 
because  he  knows  that  more  satisfactory  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  in  half  an  hour  of 
personal  interview  than  in  weeks  or  months 
of  correspondence.  The  same  principle  is 
even  more  true  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tions now  under  consideration  in  London, 
in  which  there  are  so  many  interests  and 
points  of  view  to  be  considered  that  it 
would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  by  correspondence.  Sir  Robert 
Borden  and  his  colleagues  are  doubtless  get- 
ting an  insight  into  the  war  situation,  the 
peace  terms,  and  the  plans  for  reconstruc- 
tion which  will  be  invaluable  to  them  in 
planning  Canada's  war  programme.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  how  they  could  be  more 
usefully  employed  from  Canada's  point  of 
view.  The  Dominion  is  part  of  the  Empire, 
and  also  one  of  the  Allies,  and  our  own 
statesmen  must  from  time  to  time  get  into 
close  touch  with  those  with  whom  they  have 
to  co-operate.  For  the  same  purpose,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  frequently  visits  Paris,  and 
some  times  goes  as  far  as  Rome;  Lord 
Kitchener  was  on  his  way  to  Russia  when 
he  met  his  tragic  end  and  Mr.  Arthur  Bal- 
four, Sir  Frederick  E.  Smith,  and  other 
British  statesmen  have  come  to  America. 
Mr.  Wilson  doesn't  go  overseas,  but  pro- 
bably one  reason  that  prevents  him  from 
doing  so  is  that  the  United  States  constitu- 
tion won't  let  him  leave  the  country.  If 
as  many  Canadian  ministers  were  at  the 
summer  resorts  as  are  now  overseas,  there 
would   be   nothing  said." 

THE  most  extraordinary  course  is  that 
of  the  G/o6e  and  the  Star,  Toronto, 
the  personal  organs  of  Hon.  Mr.  Rowell. 
The  President  of  the  Council  has  not 
been  the  success  in  national  politics  his 
promoters  had  hoped  for.  He  has  anta- 
gonized his  colleagues  in  Parliament  and 
in  the  Cabinet.  He  quarrelled  in  his  own 
department  with  the  Mounted  Police,  and 
the  Commissioner,  Perry  C.M.G., resigned. 
He  made  enemies  among  his  own  friends 
— the  Liberal-Unionists.  I  am  giving 
facts  and  only  some  of  them,  and  not 
expressing  my  own  opinions.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  I  supported  Mr.  Rowell  in  these 
columns  and  elsewhere.  The  Imperial 
Government  did  not  invite  him  to  the  con- 


ference.    But  his  promoters  insisted  that 

n  pciuei  ful  interests  \v,> 
their  affairs   protected  in   London,  and  I 
think    they    deserved    protection. 
they    hope    he    may    replace    Borden    ere 
long  and  this  trip  would  give  him  off 

tige.  A  lively  row  took  place  in  the 
Cabinet.  Three  ministers  who  were  slated 
to  go — who  were  particularly  wanted  in 
and — refused  to  accompany  Sir 
Robert  if  Mr.  Rowell  were  included.  The 
fight  lasted  until  sailing  time.  Mr, 
Rowell's  quiet  persistency  was  rewarded. 
In  England  he  was  as  necessary  as  a  fifth 
wheel  to  a  cart,  and  as  unwelcome  as 
Hon.  Mr.  Seely  when  the  latter  forced 
himself  on  French's  headquarters  in 
France  in  1914,  and  on  the  Canadian 
cavalry    brigade    later. 

Ordinarily  our  space  is  too  valuable  to 
note  these  incidents,  but  they  have  become 
important  because  of  their  bearing  on 
the  future.  They  have  led  to  an  expres- 
sion of  Imperial  policy;  the  reversal  of 
old  principles,  which  many  of  us  cannot 
understand,  which  many  of  us  think 
against  the  interests  of  Canada  and  the 
Empire,  and  particularly  against  our 
army  overseas.  They  would  leave  our 
soldiers;  they  would  leave  our  prisoners 
in  their  sufferings  to  the  indifferent  con- 
trol of  the  ing  incompetents 
who  are  still  at  the  British  Military  Head- 
quarters.  How  anti-Canadian  this  is  I 
will  show  further  on. 

Mr.  Rowell  has  two  important  sources 
of  inspiration.  One  of  them  is  Joseph  E. 
Atkinson,  of  the  Toronto  Star — one  of  the 
men  who  intrigued  at  Ottawa  for  Mr. 
Rowell's  going  to  London.  Yet  since  Mr. 
Rowell  started  for  Canada  that  paper  has 
inconsistently  and  persistently  showed  its 
readers  how  unnecessary  it  was  for  Can- 
ada to  have  any  one  in  London,  but  par- 
ticularly Borden.  It  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Rowell  having  been  there. 
Of  course  this  may  be  due  to  Mr.  Atkin- 
son's outstanding  characteristic  —  his 
restless  intriguing.  He  intrigued  against 
Laurier  and  when  he  was  defeated  he 
began  to  intrigue  for  him.  But  the 
Globe,  which  was  established  to  fight 
the  rights  of  a  people  to  have  a  say  in 
their  own  affairs  at  the  time  Canada  was 
in  the  hands  of  a  "governing  clique,"  as 
Imperial  affairs  are  to-day,  also  attacks 
Borden.  Mr.  Rowell  is  one  of  its 
directors.  It  lays  down  the  principle  that: 

"The  control  and  conduct  of  the 
British  army  is  no  business  of  the 
overseas  premiers.  ...  If  Premier 
Borden  in  Britain  is  taking  part  in 
any  fight  the  British  Premier  is  mak- 
ing in  regard  to  the  organization  of 
the  British  army,  its  system  of  ap- 
pointments, its  internal  economy,  and 
other  things  upon  which  efficiency 
depends,  then  Premier  Borden  is  not 
representing  Canada  or  the  Canadian 
people." 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
real  policy  of  the  great  Liberal  organ. 
Rather  it  now  takes  this  course  to  be- 
little Sir  Robert  Borden  and  his  col- 
leagues, Genera!  Mewburn  and  Colonel 
Ballantyne,  Ministers  of  War  and  Marine, 
now  with  him  in  London  in  order  to  play 
up  Mr.  Rowell,  who  has  returned. 

Leading  British  newspapers  and  pub- 
lic men  freely  admit  it  was  the 
Colonial    and    American    influences    that 


enabled  Lloyd  George  to  accomplish  the 
greatest  things  in  this  war. 

Without  going  into  the  various  import- 
ant Imperial  matters  of  political  and  gen- 
eral nada  let  me  give  some 
experiences  that  will  show  how  necessary 
it  is  for  the  colonies  and  India  not  to  leave 
their  men  to  the  antagonisms  and  neglects 
that  still  exist — despite  the  wishes  of  the 
British  people  who  are  most  generous. 
Last  month  reference  was  made  to  the 
feeling  in  the  United  States  over  the 
removal  of  the  most  useful  man  Britain 
has  had  at  Washington  in  recent  years,  to 
make  way  for  a  brother  of  Earl  Derby. 
He  was  a  colonial  and  he  had  not  the  pull 
with  the  "old  gang."  Another  case  is  one 
that  is  creating  bitter  comment  among  a 
few  Canadians  in  France  who  know.  A 
distinguished  general  three  times  endeav- 
ored to  have  an  extraordinarily  capable 
officer  appointed  to  an  important  post 
under  him.  The  War  Office  refused 
and  insisted  upon  someone  else.  Finally 
the  British  general  was  told  that  no  doubt 

was  a  very  capable  officer,  but 

it  was  "impossible  to  give  him  the  ap- 
imiiit in, nt  as  he  is  a  Canadian."  That 
letter  was  signed  by  one  of  the  "old 
gang"  in  the  War  Office,  London,  and  no 
doubt  a  copy  will  be  found  there.  If  not, 
there  is  a  Canadian  in  France  who  can 
show  it.  I  will  undertake  to  give  Sir 
Robert  a  copy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
names  but  it  is  important  for  the  "old 
gang"  to  know  that  the  Colonies  are  part 
of  the  Empire,  and  that  our  Premiers  go 
there  to  see  that  our  officers  and  men 
have  justice.  Canada  has  now  enlisted 
about  570,000.  We  may  require  750,000 
before  we  are  through.  We  have  incurred 
suffering  and  taxes  that  may  keep  us 
poor  for  a  couple  of  generations.  We  did 
the  right  thing.  We  went  in,  and  will 
stay  to  the  end,  on  behalf  of  the  mother 
country. 

In  the  last  issue  I  touched  on  the  ques- 
tion of  our  prisoners.  More  detailed  in- 
formation has  come  since.  A  number  of 
Canadian  officers  were  permitted  to  leave 
Germany  and  are  interned  in  Holland. 
It  appears  they  held  a  meeting  and  gen- 
erously urged  the  release  of  the  N.C.O.s 
and  privates  in  preference  to  themselves. 
The  officers  were  fairly  comfortable,  but 
the  privates  were  suffering  untold  tor- 
tures in  Germany — so  bad  that  the  press 
is  forbidden  to  publish  the  facts  for  fear 
of  exciting  reprisals.  Some  of  the  facts 
are  leaking  out  and  under  pressure  the 
British  War  Office  has  as  a  measure  of  re- 
prisal withdrawn  the  jam  ration  issued 
to  German  prisoners  in  England  and 
reduced  the  cheese  rations  from  one 
ounce  to  four-sevenths!  For  their 
action  these  officers  in  Holland  were 
attacked  by  Lord  Newton,  who  called 
them  ungrateful  wretches.  They  had 
been  brought  out  themselves  and  why- 
should  they  worry  about  the  privates? 
He  is  the  flabby  negotiator  who  so 
conspicuously  failed  in  1917  to  se- 
cure an  exchange.  Time  and  again 
he  told  the  House  nothing  could  be 
done  for  Allied  prisoners.  Disgusted, 
the  French  and  Italians  took  matters  in- 
to their  own  hands.  In  a  few  days  a 
treaty  was  made  and  nearly  350,000  had 
been  exchanged.  It  was  weeks  later  be- 
fore Newton  took  any  action  on  behalf  of 
the  Canadians  and  other  British,  and  then 
he  did  so  under  pressure.    The  Germans 
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were  ready  for.an  exchange  in  1917  but 
because  of  the  red  tape  of  British 
diplomacy  and  the  slothful  helplessness 
of  officialdom  in  the  War  Office  the 
Canadian  prisoners  are  still  burning  in 
German  hells,  and  Canadian  officers  are 
sneered  at  by  a  Cabinet  minister  for  pro- 
testing. Yet  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Star 
say  Premier  Borden  and  General  Mew- 
burn  and  Colonel  Ballantyne  must  sacri- 
fice these  men  and  not  interfere  in  any 
way  on  their  behalf — a  policy,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  Hon.  Mr.  Rowell  has  already  re- 
pudiated by  cabling  his  colleagues  to  re- 
main in  London  until  they  see  the  last 
Canadian  private  out  of  Germany. 

The  British  Government,  that  is  the 
new  influences  that  have  come  in  with 
Lloyd-George,  are  reversing  the  policy  of 
the  old  gang.  They  believe  in  publicity. 
They  want  the  men,  that  is,  Can- 
adian journalists,  who  aim  to  keep  the 
Canadians  informed  on  the  war  and 
political  situation  in  Europe  to  visit  them 
— to  see  and  investigate  conditions  on  the 
spot.  They  offered  to  transport  them 
free  of  expense  and  afford  them  every 
facility.  I  am  informed  that  the  Globe 
and  Star  and  their  Toronto  colleague, 
the  Telegram,  were  the  only  papers  that 
refused.  They  revel  in  their  narrowness 
and  jealously,  in  getting  minus  men  in  plus 
jobs.  Uplifting  the  masses  and  lambast- 
ing the  industrious  interests  them  more 
than  the  great  world  events.  Is  it  any 
wonder  Toronto  is  being  called  the  Am- 
erican Petrograd  and  the  new  headquar- 
ters of  the  Bolsheviki  on  this  continent? 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  citizens,  but  of 
their  local  press. 

I  am  told  that  the  visit  of  the  Canadian 
Premier  to  our  army  in  France  was 
looked  forward  to,  prepared  for  and  en- 
joyed as  the  greatest  event  of  the  year. 
The  next  was  the  visit  of  the  Canadian 
journalists.  It  was  tonic — a  breath  from 
the  pure  unvitiated  air  of  home.  I  said 
when  Beaverbrook  was  appointed  to  the 
propagandist  job  that  he  was  just  the 
man  for  the  place.  Many  papers  sneered 
at  him.  They  won't  do  things  themselves 
and  attack  those  who  do.  By  arranging 
these  two  visits  Beaverbrook  has  per- 
formed great  services  for  the  men  in 
France  and  the  Canadian  people  at  home. 
*     *     * 

OINCE  this  article  was  put  into  type 
"J  Lloyd  George  has  announced  that 
Great  Britain  had  enlisted  6,250,000  since 
war  began  while  the  Colonies  and  India 
contributed  2,250,000.  Canada's  enlist- 
ments are  now  about  575,000.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  British  army  comes  from 
overseas  and  the  new  Globe-Star-Rowell 
anti-Borden  policy  is  that  we  must  have 
nothing  to  say  "with  its  control  and  con- 
duct." That  it  must  continue  in  the 
hands  of  the  "Old  Gang,"  who  are  try- 
ing to  undermine  Lloyd  George.  Who 
kept  a  helpless  failure  like  Gough  in  com- 
mand after  his  second  great  defeat  and 
stood  by  him  in  his  third,  the  greatest 
reverse  in  the  history  of  the  British  army. 
Who  for  three  years  prevented  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  allied  commander;  who 
supplied  Germany  with  cotton,  cloth  for 
uniforms,  munitions,  cement,  Canadian 
nickel  etc.;  who  suppressed  facts  and 
published  lies,  but  who  do  not  want  to 
suppress  the  Kaiser.  Lord  Buckmaster, 
who  was  chief  censor  in  Asquith's 
Cabinet,  protested  when  Major  Putnam, 
an  American  officer  speaking  in  the 
National  Liberal  Club,  London,  said  the 
Americans  "would  fight  until  the  world 
was  freed  of  a  military  despotism  which 
believes  other  peoples  are  only  made  to 
be  enslaved."    "It  is  a  mistake/  said  Lord 
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Buckmaster,  "to  imagine  that  this  war 
must  be  continued  until  we  have  de- 
throned the  Hohenzollerns  *  *  *  *  *  I 
earnestly  deprecate  the  idea  that  this 
war  is  to  be  waged  until  some  moment  at 
which  you  will  awaken  to  find  the  Hohen- 
zollern  throne  without  an  occupant."  The 
audience  supported  the  Americanos  views 
with  general  cheers.  And  these  are  they 
who  would  allow  the  Germans  to  maltreat 
Canadian  prisoners  without  letting  them 
know  that  worse  would  happen — not  to 
the  German  soldiers,  but  to  the  German 
Kings  and  Princes  and  higher  officers. 
This  is  what  our  men  did  in  South  Africa 
and  there  was  no  more  ill-treatment  of 
our  prisoners. 

DO  not  let  us  imagine  because  the  war 
is  going  favorably  that  it  is  near  its 
end  or  that  defeat  of  the  German  army 
ends  our  fight  with  the  enemy.  We  must 
not  forget  that  it  was  Premier  Hughes  of 
Australia  after  consultation  at  Ottawa 
and  with  the  moral  support  of  the  Can- 
adian Premier  who  forced  out  Asquith 
and  a  few  of  his  pacificist  incompetents, 
'  who  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  bring- 
ing in  Lloyd  George.  And  when  we  utter 
praise  of  General  Foch  for  his  brilliant 
strategy,  let  us  not  forget  that  had  it  nol 
been  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  persistence 
there  would  never  have  been  any  unity  of 
command  in  France,  and  General  Foch's 
supreme  talents  might  have  been  largely 
thrown  away.  Lovat  Fraser,  whom  I 
have  had  occasion  to  quote  before  on  this 
point,  agrees  entirely  with  the  view.  He 
is  on  the  spot  and  should  be  better  in- 
formed than  I.  He  says:  "I  have  said 
some  hard  things  of  late  concerning  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  unless  his  policy  be- 
comes firmer  and  more  stable,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  enemy  alien  question,  I 
shall  perhaps  have  to  say  a  good  deal 
more  in  the  next  few  weeks.  But  let  us 
always  be  just,  and  the  British  nation 
should  never  forget  that  the  Versailles 
Council  and  the  subsequent  appointment 
of  General  Foch  were  almost  exclusively 
the  work  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  fought 
a  lonely  fight  against  the  Army  Old  Gang. 
He  took  a  long  time  to  march  up  to  the 
guns,  his  hesitation  wasted  months  and 
cost  us  dear,  and  he  left  the  work  unfin- 
ished owing  to  influences  which  may  still 
have  to  be  frankly  discussed;  but  he  did 
much  in  the  end,  and  in  this  respect  his 
judgment  has  been  amply  vindicated. 

"But  if  there  is  an  Old  Gang  in  the 
Services,  still  more  is  there  an  Old  Gang 
in  politics.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  choice  of 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  as  a  member  of 
the  War  Cabinet  is  Old  Gangism  at  its 
worst,  and  it  has  been  almost  universally 
condemned.  Public  feeling  is  outraged 
for  a  very  simple  and  all-sufficient  reason. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  named  by  the 
Mesopotamia  Commission  as  partly  res- 
ponsible for  the  advance  to  Baghdad, 
which  was  declared  to  be  'an  offensive 
movement  based  upon  political  and  mili- 
tary miscalculations  and  attempted  with 
tired  and  insufficient  forces  and  inade- 
quate preparation.'  Thereupon  he  re- 
signed, because,  as  he  said  on  July  12  of 
last  year,  'my  conduct  has  been  censured.' 
Nine  months  afterwards,  when  the  Ger- 
mans are  within  forty  miles  of  Calais, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  promotes  him  to  be  a 
member  of  the  War  Cabinet. 

"In  more  than  one  long  analysis  of 
the  Commission's  report  I  expressed  the 
view  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  ex- 
cessively blamed,  and  I  ventured  to  hope 
that  he  would  soon  return  to  public  ser- 
vice. At  the  India  Office  he  did  excellent 
work  on  the  civil  side,  and  we  made  a  bad 
exchange  when  we  got  Mr.  Montagu  in 


his  stead.  But  both  the  censure  and  the 
responsibility  remain,  and  if  there  is  one 
place  to  which  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
appointed  it  is  to  a  seat  in  the  War 
Cabinet.  The  reasons  which  should  for 
ever  exclude  Mr.  Asquith  from  any 
War  Ministry  apply  with  almost 
equal  force  to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Both  have  been  tried  in  war  and  been 
found  wanting.  Mr.  Chamberlain  pos- 
sesses high  character  but  not  strong 
character,  and  the  public  feel  instinc- 
tively that  he  is  not  a  war-winner.  It  is 
good  that  Lord  Milner  should  be  at  the 
War  Office,  but  bad  that  his  capacity  for 
decision  should  be  eliminated  from  an 
already  weak  Cabinet.  As  for  Lord 
Derby,  I  should  not  have  said  that  diplo- 
macy was  his  long  suit." 

SO  far  I  have  dealt  only  with  the  par- 
ticular interests  of  our  own  army. 
Their  needs  are  most  pressing.  My  fight 
has  been  primarily  on  their  behalf. 
Scores  of  them  who  lie  in  foreign  lands, 
suffer  agonies  in  German  torture  houses, 
or  lie  helpless  on  hospital  beds,  have 
served  with  me.  Many  of  them  came  to 
my  command    as   boys. 

We  are  in  the  grip  of  the  Old  Gang  just 
as  Russia  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Trotzky- 
Lenines. 

But  there  is  the  material  side.  After 
all  our  sacrifices  are  we  to  allow  this  gang 
to  have  any  say  on  the  Peace  Terms? 

Have  you  noticed  how  the  anti-alien 
interests  have  taken  heart  since  the 
Colonial  Ministers  have  been  in  London? 
With  Premier  Hughes  as  their  spokes- 
man they  have  put  life  and  energy  into 
the  movement.  More  progress  has  been 
made  in  dealing  with  aliens  in  high  places 
in  the  last  two  months  than  in  the  three 
and  a  half  years  since  war  began,  and  the 
good  work  goes  on.  And  it  has  come 
none  too  soon.  A  feeling  of  unrest  has 
begun  to  show  itself  in  the  army  where 
they  are  suffering  most  but  saying  least. 
A  year  ago  and  again  in  my  last  article 
I  referred  to  the  rottenness  of  our  foreign 
office  and  consular  service — the  German 
influence  therein.  Lord  Beresford  tak- 
ing this  up  the  other  day  showed  that  be- 
fore the  war  900  of  our  1,200  consuls  were 
German  and  many  of  them  are  still  Ger- 
man. Hundreds  of  persons  of  enemy 
birth,  protected  by  influential  friends  are 
filling  public  positions  in  war,  navy  and 
foreign  offices.  Some  are  confidential 
secretaries.  A  censor  at  the  war  office 
was  a  Holstein  Dane,  pronouncedly  a 
pacificist  and  pro-German.  As  a  result 
of  recent  agitation  they  have  decided  to 
intern  all  male  enemy  aliens  over  IK. 

Review  all  naturalizations  since  1914 
and  before  if  suspicion  is  well  grounded. 

Discharge  all  men  and  women  of  enemy 
origin   in   Government  employment. 

Close  the  German  banks  at  once. 

This  under  colonial  pressure  after 
four  years.  Will  much  be  done  if  that 
influence  is  withdrawn  as  proposed? 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  brings  back  word 
that  as  a  result  of  Premier  Hughes'  agita- 
tion, a  sentiment  is  developing  in  Eng- 
land in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  cap- 
tured German  Colonies.  And  he  urged 
that  "CANADA  ALSO  SHOULD  MAKE 
HER  VOICE  HEARD  IN  THIS  RE- 
GARD, AS  THE  HANDING  BACK  OF 
TERRITORY  WHICH  HAD  BEEN 
GAINED  LARGELY  THOUGH  COL- 
ONIAL EFFORT  WOULD  BE  EX- 
TREMELY DISTASTEFUL  TO  THE 
MEN  OVERSEAS." 

And  there  is  a  clique  of  public  men  and 
newspapers  in  Canada  who  want  Borden, 
Mewburn,  Ballantyne  to  come  right  home 
and  say  nothing  on  this  topic. 
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Editor's  Note-  At  the  time  of  the  Mum-ice  incident,  the  po 
bility  of  a  clash  between  civil  ami  military  authority  teat  v<- 

ted.    People  asked;     The  German  army  rules  Germany;  is 
it  passible  that  before  the  war  is  over  the  British  a<  aom- 

af fairs  in  Britain?    The  following  story  has  •  of 

thai  re: 


I  HAD  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
a  place  in  the  Speaker's  gallery, 
after  a  strenuous  struggle  in  an 
almost  maddened  crowd.  It  had 
seemed  to  me,  as  I  buffeted  my  way 
along,  to  be  significant  that  all 
the  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing the  admission  of  the  public  to 
Westminster  had  been  suspended. 
The  galleries  had  been  thrown 
open  and  the  early  comers  filled 
them  to  the  point  of  suffocation. 
Being  an  early  comer — I  had  stood 
in  line  from  the  chill  of  early  dawn 
— and  broad  of  shoulder,  I  had 
elbowed  my  way  into  one  of  the 
front  rows.  Consequently  I  had 
a  clear  view  of  what  was  to  prove 
the  most  momentous  session  ever 
held  by  the  Mother  of  Parliaments. 

AS  Mr.  Asquith  rose  to  the  right 
of  Mr.  Speaker,  a  silence  held 
over  the  benches  and  the  super- 
crowded  galleries.  From  his  lips 
were  due  to  fall  words  that  marked 
the  decision  of  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues in  this  culminating  crisis, 
-'   of  a  lone:  sequence. 

As  the  eye  of  the  beholder  focus- 
sed  on  Mr.  Asquith  the  impression 
gained — the  story  told  by  the  drawn 
and  haggard  features — was  that 
rumor  had  not  been  false.  Many 
a  one  there  was  in  the  Rallery.  and 
even  in  the  benches  for  that  matter. 
who  had  strained  every  effort  to 
be  there,  feeling  that,  if  it  did  come 
to  pass,  the  occasion  would  be  of 
such  historic  interest  that,  as  long 
as  he  lived,  he  might  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  those  he  met  with  a  description  of 
the  scene. 

The  ex-premier's  features  were  pale 
and  drawn  but,  as  always,  he  was  out- 
wardly calm.  When  he  spoke  it  was  with 
the  utmost  simplicity.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  his  speech  or  manner  to  indicate 
that  he  was  the  central  figure  in  the 
gravest  political  crisis  that  the  Empire 
had  faced  since  the  war  began. 

"I  have  to  inform  the  House  that  I  have 
advised  His  Majesty  that  I  find  it  im- 
possible to  form  a  Government  and  that 
I  have  further  advised  him  to  dissolve 
Parliament  and  ask  Sir  William  Robert- 
son to  proclaim  Martial  Law.     I  feel — " 

From  a  complete  silence  the  House 
broke  into  the  wildest  uproar  and, 
strangely  enough,  the  first  cry  was  one 
of  elation.  On  the  side  opposite  Mr. 
Asquith  a  number  of  men  sprang  to  their 
feet  and  cheered  most  lustily  and  their 
acclaims  were  joined  in  by  many  to  the 
right  of  Mr.  Speaker.  In  distinction 
they  sounded  from  all  over  the  House 
booings  and  cat-calls.  For  some  moments 
Mr.  Asquith  stood  awaiting  a  cessation 
of  the  uproar  that  he  might  review  the 
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young  officer. 
get     fair 


sequence  of  events  that  had  forced  him 
to  his  act.  No  attention  was  vouchsafed 
him — already  Parliament  had  passed  out 
of  existence — who  was  he? 

The  first  of  the  sequence  of  crises  that 
has  been  referred  to,  had  come  when  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  beset  by  the  socialist  and 
the  disloyal  element  of  the  Nationalist 
Party  and  the  Sinn  Feiners,  had  placed 
his  resignation  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne. 
And  this  was  the  ultimate  result!  This 
chamber,  wherein  had  been  decided  the 
fate  of  the  world  over  so  many  years, 
wherein  the  economy  of  the  Fellahin  and 
the  measure  of  the  Maori,  the  rights  of 
man  and  the  virtue  of  property,  had  so 
often  come  up  for  discussion,  had  now 
lost  its  potency.  This  plain  and  sombre 
chamber  whose  only  quality  was  an  ap- 
pearance of  business  usefulness  might 
for  a  time  at  least  be  given  over  to  the 
rats  and  moths. 

And  quickly  the  process  set  in :  every- 
body began  to  leave. 

UP    and    down    the  Strand  the    word 
passed  before  even  the  extra  of  the 
most  enterprising  ha'penny  journal  could 


be  called  or  blatant  sales  bills  could  be 
held  before  the  smirking  visage  of  the 
obsequious  news-boy.  Into  the  hotels  it 
went.  About  the  rotunda  of  the  Savoy 
stood  groups  of  stately  officers  in  fer- 
vent, if  suppressed,  argument  How 
would  it  affect  the  Nation — the  individu- 
al— the  Empire?  But  it  had  come.  Only 
the  ascendancy  of  German  arms  in  France 
and  Flanders  could  furnish  a  sensation 
that  would  surpass  this  great  epoch-mak- 
ing transition.  Dreamers  had  dreamed 
of  it  ever  since  the  war  began.  And  now 
it  was  with  us.  "At  last,  at  last,"  mut- 
tered a  tall  and  venerable  figure  whose 
bearing  spoke  of  a  ruling  race  and  whose 
sunburned  face  and  general  air  suggest- 
ed years  of  military  service  in  India. 
And  his  eyes  spoke  exultation  as  he  broke 
away  from  the  group  of  which  he  had 
made  one.  He  broke  away  but  it  was 
only  the  expression  of  the  fire  that  was 
in  him  for  he  wandered  aimlessly  about, 
at  one  moment  appearing  as  if  he  would 
answer  an  impulse  to  join  another  group, 
the  next  moment  hanging  his  head  in 
the  depth  of  thought. 
Parliament  had   fallen! 


5? 
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With  no  shedding  of  blood  and  no  up- 
roar greater  than  has  been  told,  the 
prime  foundation  of  British  liberty  had 
been  suspended  that  the  war  might  be 
won.  "Military  Autocracy!"  What  an 
evil  name!  And  yet  it  was  with  us — 
we  had  it.     What  was  going  to  happen? 

r  PASSED  from  the  grand  hall  of  the 
*    hotel  with  its  medley  and  its  motley, 
its  brave  and  its  sordid.     In  the  court, 
motors   were    speeding   in    and    out,    the 
arriving  guests     displaying     a   set   and 
eager   cast   of     countenance.      I   turned 
from  this  by-play  to  seek  the  rostrum  of 
the  populace — the  base  of  Nelson's  pillar. 
There  the  voice  of  the  million  would  be 
heard:  There  the  passions  of  men  would 
find  expression.     As   I   turned   into   the 
Strand  I  bumped  into  a  soldier 
from  France,  a  band  of  blue  on 
his  arm  telling  that  he  was  an 
inmate  of  a  hospital.     With  the 
freedom    that  a   general   excite- 
ment engenders  I  addressed  him 
in  his  vernacular: 

"Well,  mate,  how  does 
this  strike  your  fancy?" 
"I   think   it   is   right. 
There's  nothin'  in  it  to 
frighten  me." 
"What  will 
the  labor  peo- 
ple     say     to 
this?"  I  ask- 
>d,  putting  all 
the  astonish- 
ment into  my 
voice  I  could. 

"I — we  don't 
care        what 


~_^EfC- 


pression  of  the  man  who  has  been  buf- 
feted by  the  high  explosives.  He  spoke: 
"Us  blokes  as  'ave  been  at  the  front  an' 
'ave  'ad  time  to  think  a  bit  'ave  used  it 
mightily.  We're  sick  of  Parleement  an' 
the  jobs  they  'ave  put  up  on  us:  their 
Free  Trade  feedin'  Fritz  all  these  years 

an'  givin' 
him  money 
to  make  'is 
guns :  that's 
'no  bon'  as 
ma'mo'z  e  1 1  e 
says.  They'd 
be  sendin'  me 
back  again  in 
a  week  or 
two  while 
tViprp's  lots  o' 
bliehters     'oo 


never 
France 
cushy 
'  e  r  e 


Blighty." 

This  was  an 
astonish  i  n  g 
revelation  to 
me :  From 
what  I  had 
heard  I  had 
been  satisfied 
that  the  disci- 
pline the  men 
in  France  had 
been  under 
sick- 


saw 
in 

jobs 
i  n 


What  a  scene  it 
will  Useless  and 
impotent  venge- 
ance on  household 
finery. 


they      say : 
Take      it 
from       me, 
mate,      the 
Army     was 
sick  of  this 
'ere   parlee- 
ment squab- 
blin'  an'  fussin'  like 
a  lot  of  ol'  women, 
most   o'   'em   fearin' 
every   day   the   war 
will      quit     an'     us 
blokes    gettin'   back 
to  tell  'em  what  we  think  of  'em." 

"Ho,  ho!"  said  I,  "that  is  it,  is  it? 
Then  you  aren't  afraid  of  a  militaristic 
government  after  the  war?" 

We  went  dodging  along  the  pavement, 


the  general  hustle  and  the  more  vehe- 
ment honking  of  the  taxis  being  the  only 
index  of  the  fever  in  the  air.  My  compan- 
ion deliberated  ere  he  replied,  his  face 
retaining  the  dignity  that  marks  the  ex- 


ened  them  of  the  life  that  they 
would  refuse  to  consider  any 
form  of  autocracy.  I  de- 
termined to  sound  this  man 
further,  to  draw  him  out,  so 
I  said: 

"But    look  here.  Does  this 

not   mean    that      we   are    to 

have  the  same  form   of  k<>v- 

ernment  as  the  blinking  Ger> 

mans?" 

"Ye'd  better  throw  that    idea  out  an' 

jump  on  it — forget  it — it's  no  good.  Don't 

it  strike  you   as   reasonable   that     there 

would  be  as  much  difference  between  an 

English  government  an'  a  German  gov- 
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ernment  as  there  is  between  a  German  an' 
an  Englishman?" 

SAYING  this  my  companion  struck  a 
silence  he  did  not  break  and.  Ins  man- 
iuT  displaying  an  air  of  resentment,  I 
said  no  more.  Coming  to  Charing  I 
we  parted  company  with  civil  adieux. 
Choosing  mj  opportunity  I  dodged  the 
traffic  and  made  towards  the  crowd  that 
was  gathered  about  the  base  of  Nelson's 
Monument.  Evidently  an  orator  was 
holding  forth  from  the  plinth.  Reaching 
the  curb  I  was  confirmed  in  this  sup- 
position by  the  sound  of  the  speaker's 
voice;  but  before  I  entered  the  crowd 
that  grouped  beneath  him  I  turned  my 
gaze  down  White  Hall  and  again  viewed 
the  monumental  fabric  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  There  they  stood,  the  up- 
growth of  a  thousand  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples: the  expression  of  the  liriton's 
faith  in  his  fellow.  All  that  they  had 
stood  for  must  still  reign  deep  in  the 
heart  of  every  Briton  but  at  least,  the 
machinery  they  were  reared  to  house 
had  been  suspended  in  the  face  of  a 
world  crisis.  My  eyes  turned  towards 
the  War  Office — over  there  was  the 
guiding  hand!  The  answer  to  the  oues- 
tion  of  how  it  would  affect  the  nation 
was  identical  with  the  answer  to  the 
question  of  how  it  would  affect  me.  The 
apprehension  that  is  born  of  the  spirit 
of  self-preservation  welled  through  my 
being  as  a  cheer  went  up  from  the  list- 
eners.    I  dove  into  the  crowd  to  listen : 

"—  will  get  fair  play." 

This  sounded  good — the  words  that 
make  up  the  Anglo-Saxon's  creed.  I 
pricked  up  my  ears  and  gazed  upon  the 
speaker,  a  tall  young  officer.  His  bear- 
ing was  soldierly,  all  that  it  should  be, 
and  his  features  handsome.  "Surely," 
though  I,  "he  must  be  a  Mark  Anthony 
if  he  can  draw  applause  on  such  a  startl- 
ing theme."     But  there  he  was — 

'  .1  principles  of  honor — every  in- 
stinct of  chivalry  was  born  of  the  Army," 
said  he,  "and  the  canker  that  has  brought 
Parliament  to  the  ground  is  that  it  lost 
all  honor.  The  excuse  for  the  thoroughly 
inefficient  machinery  of  popular  govern- 
ment has  always  been  that  the  people 
would  not  tolerate  injustice.  But  what 
did  ours  descend  to?  It  conciliated  every 
interest  but  the  Army:  it  pandered  to 
every  man  but  the  fighting  man :  it  tore 
some  men  from  their  homes  and  hurled 
them  into  the  firing  line  while  others  it 
left  to  fatten   in   an   unholy  prosperity." 

"Right-o,"  called  a  citizen. 

"What  about   Ireland?" 

"There  you  have  it — Ireland.  Parlia- 
ment came  to  your  home  and  my  home 
and  dragged  any  it  might  find  into  the 
Army  but  it  let  the  Irish  Sinn  Feiner  go 
free!      Where   is  the     justice   in   that?" 

"There  bloomin'  well  ain't  any,"  called 
lockney  at  my  left. 

"The  plan  of  Parliament  was  to  impose 
on  all  who  would  be  imposed  on  and  toady 
to  all  it  could  not  impose  on  and,  as  I 
have  said,  conciliate  every  faction  that 
became  obstreperous;  in  fact  it  tried  to 
prove  itself  all  things  to  all  men  and 
like  an  individual  who  tries  that  game, 
it  broke  on  it." 

"That's  right,  that's  right,"  called 
several   voices. 

"The  worm  was  about  to  turn  when 
this  happy  development  came  peacefully 
— how  can  you  expect  the  soldier  in  the 
front  line  to  be  strong  when  the  govern- 
ment at  home  is  weak?"  he  cried,  raising 
his  voice  to  the  highest  pitch. 

"What  about  democracy?"  called  a 
heckler. 

"Democracy    in    war    is    a    poor   thing 


with  a  loud  voice.  In  effect  it  is  the  osten- 
sible rule  of  the  illiterate  masking  the 
hidden  hand — the  power  of  money:  look 
what   the   profiteers — !" 

"The  profiteers — let's  hear  about  the 
profiteers!"  called  a  voice. 

"The  profiteers!  The  profiteers! — 
they're  all  friends  of  Parliament — " 
came  from   another. 

oyd  George     was     their  friend — he 
protected   them,"   called   a    libelous   voice 
that   served   to  mark  the  inconstancy  of 
man.    "He  kept  them  under  his  wing  and 
pandered  to  them,"  continued  the  same 
frenzied  but  more  convinc- 
ing tones.    And  then,  as  the  turmoil  sub- 
i  a  bit,  the  youthful  exponent  of  the 
order  struck  a  higher  key: 

"The  excuse  for  Parliament  over  many 
on  that  Parliament  would 
not  tolerate  injustice  to  the  individual 
but  it  has  been  shown  that  its  measure 
of  justice  is  the  limit  of  its  necessity! 
Parliament  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
ciliate the  Sinn  Feiners  and  it  conciliat- 
ed them.  By  the  processes  of  Parlia- 
ment the  profiteer  may  stay  at  home  and 
vote  his  neighbor  into  the  firing  line: 
he  may  take  your  house  away  from  you 
while  he  grows  rich.  This  is  a  very  de- 
sirable condition  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  profiteer  but  happily  it  no  longer 
obtains.  Parliament  was  a  nower,  riot 
a  right.  Like  every  other  power  Parlia- 
ment was  subservient  to  necessity  and 
necessity  knows  no  law." 

THIS  little  play  at  word  juggling 
seemed  to  please  the  crowd.  The 
number  of  expressions  of  assent  from 
round  about  increased.  Parliament  was 
dead  and  none  too  poor  to  pay  it  rever- 
ence. From  Charing  Cross  to  Cockspur 
street  the  busses  tore  as  of  yore.  London 
was  Kmpress  City  of  the  World. 

"What  will  autocracy  do  to  us?"  called 
a  voice  in  a  tone  of  apprehension. 

"It  will  more  evenly  distribute  the 
burdens  of  the  State  and  it  will  take 
such  measures  as  it  may  to  carry  on  the 
war." 

"Will  we  have  the  right  of  free 
speech?" 

"The  press  will  be  controlled — " 

"Oh,  Oh — "  called  a  number  of  voices 
in  such  vehemence  that  I  thought  the 
tide  had  set  into  the  ebb.  But  the  speaker 
had  the  situation  in  hand.  He  resnonded 
in  derision: 

"Free  speech  is  a  great  thin"-:  I  mav 
stand  here  and  talk  to  several  hundred 
of  you  but  what  can  Lord  Northcliffe 
do?  To-morrow  he  will  thunder  to  forty 
millions  of  people!  Why  should  I  not 
have  a  voice  as  loud  as  his  or  why  should 
he  be  allowed  to  speak  to  millions  while 
I  am  limited  to  hundreds?" 

"Quite  right,  quite  right!"  called  he 
who  had  before  spoken  at  my  right. 

"To  Downing  street!  To  Downing 
street!" 

This  cry  was  taken  up.  and  soon  a  wild 
crowd  was  surging  down  Whitehall.  It 
turned  into  the  gloomy  little  street  where 
for  centuries  have  dwelt  the  Prime  Min- 
isters and  stopped  before  number  10. 
Only  for  a  moment  did  the  mob  show 
the  least  semblance  of  restraint.  From 
somewhere  came  the  word  that  none  of 
the  family  was  at  home.  The  police 
were  powerless. 

"Down  with  the  friends  of  the 
profiteer!"  went  the  cry. 

"Who  was  the  friend  of  Kaiser  Bill?" 
derisively  shouted  someone. 

"Wreck  it,  wreck  it,"  called  a  voice. 

"Crash" — a  stone  went  through  a 
window  and  then  the  house  was  stormed. 
What  a  scene  it  was !     Useless  and  im- 


potent vengeance  on  household  finery.But 
it  was  a  scene  of  outstanding  human  in- 
was  again  the  mob  stabbing 
the  inanimate  remains  of  the  dead  Cae 
"But  yesterday  the  word  of  Caesar  might 
have  stood  against  the  world." 

If  it  were  possible  to  define  the  motive 
of  a  mob  and  such  a  process  brought  in- 
to these  circumstances  it  would  seem  that 
the  wrecking  of  No.  10  Downing  street 
was  as  a  process  of  burning  government 
in  effigy  and  it  had  not  grown  out  of 
personal  dislike  for  the  occupant.  It  was 
soon  over  and  the  mob  felt  relief  and 
quieted  down  and  I  knew  that  this  de- 
monstration was  at  an  end. 

I  WALKED  up  Whitehall,  turned  to 
*■  the  left  at  Trafalgar  Square  and,  dis- 
regarding the  minor  demonstration  be- 
ing held  there,  entered  the  Mall  and  walk- 
ed towards  Buckingham  Palace.  My 
mind  was  filled  with  many  thoughts  that 
had  grown  out  of  the  sights  I  had  seen 
and  the  new-old  gospel  that  I  had  heard. 
Again  the  thought  came  to  me:  "How 
like  the  dead  Caesar  was  the  dead  Par- 
liament!" And:  "How  like  the  mob  of 
ancient  Rome  was  the  London  mob!" 
Parliament  had  been  the  people's  idol 
until  it  had  tried  to  be  the  people's 
master  and  so  it  had  fallen.  Change  and 
decay!— it  is  Nature's  rule.  But  in  the 
populace  how  little  care  was  shown:  Not 
a  voice  raised  in  regret;  hardly  a  ques- 
tion asked  that  did  not  spring  from  ap- 
prehension of  personal  welfare! 

Buckingham  Palace  I  found  the  fo 
of  every  gaze  though  the  light  in  people's 
c-yf«;  was  that  of  wonder  rather  than  ex- 
pectancy. People  stood  in  groups  and 
sang  the  National  Anthem.  Towards 
Hyde  Park  Corner  the  crowd  was  more 
dense.  Evidently  speechifying  was  going 
on  there.  I  gazed  up  at  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  wondered 
how  that  warrior  would  have  figured  in 
the  present  development  had  he  been  on 
earth.  I  pictured  him  standing  on  his 
balcony,  receiving  the  acclamations  of 
the  populace  and  moralizing  in  the  line  of 
thought  that  I  was  at  the  moment  playing 
with,  and  pointing  to  the  iron  shutters 
which  he  had  once  found  necessary  to 
protect  his  windows. 

I  then  climbed  upon  a  bus,  pausing 
only  long  enough  to  buy  a  late  edition 
of  the  Globe.  And  so  left  the  maelstrom 
at  the  Park  and  sought  the  companion- 
ship of  my  little  hotel  in  South  Kensing- 
ton. The  squire  was  there  and  actually 
looked  up  from  his  paper  as  I  entered. 
A  hint  of  a  smile  crossed  his  features  as 
our  eyes  met.  I  fell  into  a  chair  beside  him. 

"Well?"  said  he,  turning  his  aquiline 
and  venerable  features  towards  me. 

"Parliament  is  no  more,"  I  announced. 

"And  a  jolly  good  thing:  how  could  we 
expect  self-sacrifice  to  develop  in  the 
field  with  all  this  muddle  in  the  home 
land.  It  was  monstrous  to  dream  of 
carrying  on." 

"Yes — yes:  what  will  become  of  Lloyd 
George?"  I  said. 

"What  matters  what  becomes  of  him? 
Though  no  doubt  some  use  will  be  found 
for  him — he  is  an  able  man,  none  abler." 

"I  have  always,"  I  ventured,  "regard- 
ed him  as  the  most  remarkable  man  in 
England's  history." 

The  squire's  eyes  flashed. 

"So  he  was  in  a  way:  not  Wolsey  could 
rank  with  him — a  few  years  ago  his  name 
an  anathema  to  all  but  the  illiterate— later 
the  arms  of  civilization  about  his  neck." 

"Do  you  think  the  fall  of  democracy 
portends  no  evil?" 

"It  is  a  question !     Take  the  processes 
Conti ■■tved  on  page  96 
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Lloyd  George  Founds  New  Secret  Service 


French  Girl  Fills  Important  Position  in 
Secret  Diplomatic  Service 


A  GRIPPING  story  of  secret  service  is 
given  by  Alfred  E.  Thorpe  in  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal  in  which  he  tells 
how  a  French  girl,  called  in  the  article 
Marie  Barray,  although  that  is  not  her 
name,  has  worked  for  Lloyd  George  on 
several  unusual  missions.  It  appears 
that  Lloyd  George  has  instituted  an  en- 
tirely new  branch  of  secret  service  and  that 
communications  between  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments are  sometimes  established  in  extra- 
ordinary ways.  Apparently  the  danger  of 
sending  messages,  even  in  code,  is  too  great 
in  cases  of  extreme  importance. 
The   article   reads   in   part: 

Marie  Barray  is  young,  vivacious  and 
constantly  giving  evidence  of  an  artistic 
temperament  and  susceptibility  to  the  finer 
sentiments.  She  insists  that  her  life  is  an 
open  book,  that  she  guards  no  secrets  even 
from  the  Kaiser  himself.  That  is  why  the 
corps  to  which  she  belongs  is  an  entirely 
new  branch  of  the  secret  service,  probably 
the  most  cleverly  directed  of  them  all. 
Of  course  someone  holds  the  master  key  un- 
locking its  riddles,  and  with  naive  frankness 
Mademoiselle  Barray  admits  that  she  knows 
the  holder.  When  asked  who  it  is,  she 
laughs  and  answers:  "So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  it  is  Lloyd  George.  It  is  he 
who  says  to  me  'Go,'  and  I  go. 

"There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
tell,  nor  why  I  should  not  tell  of  all  of 
my  experiences,"  explained  Mademoiselle 
Barray  to  me  the  other  day.  She  was  leav- 
ing Washington  for  Europe,  having  com- 
pleted one  of  her  "missions."  "Lloyd  George 
is  the  link  connecting  me  with  the  British 
Government  and  so  with  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments. What  I  do  is  simple.  I  go  where 
he,  and  he  alone,  tells  me  to  go.  Arrived  at 
my  destination,  I  do  exactly  what  I  am  told 
to  do.  Then  I  return  to  London.  I  meet 
plate.  On  each  appeared  the  British  Lion, 
about  the  people  I  met  and  the  things  that 
interested  me  most.  In  turn  I  am  told  it  is 
all  very  wonderful.  I  am  never  asked  any 
questions. 

"Sometimes  I  tell  him  what  I  think  should 
be  done.  Then  he  becomes  very  much  in- 
terested. I  talk  on.  When  I  have  finished 
we  take  a  cup  of  tea.  Then  I  go  home  to 
a  little  home  of  mine  just  outside  of  Lon- 
don. There  I  work  in  my  garden,  or  make 
lace,  or  put  up  fruit  for  the  army  hospitals, 
or  do  anything  else  I  choose  to  do,  until 
he  sends  for  me  again.  Then  I  am  off  on 
another  interesting  trip.  I  have  gone  to 
Japan,  to  Russia  five  times,  to  Italy,  Spain 
and    Portugal    many    times    and    to    Brazil 


twice    for    him.      I    am    in    Washington    in- 
cidentally. 

"The  next  'mission'  was  one  mid-summer 
afternoon  when  Lloyd  George  and  I  sat  in 
the  office  in  which  he  elects  to  see  me.  No, 
it  is  not  his  own.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  to 
me:  'There  is  an  island  of  wonders  where  a 
wonderful  people  are  awakening  from  a 
dream  life  of  ages  to  a  civilization  as  fas- 
cinating to  them  as  is  the  mysticism  of 
their  antiquity  to  the  races  they  are  fast 
overtaking,  and  there,  Mademoiselle  Barray, 
you   will   go   next.'  " 

"'To  Japan?'  I  asked. 

"  'Quite  right.  It  is  necessary  you  start 
at  once.  You  will  have  for  company  three 
companions.  I  hope  they  will  cause  you  no 
annoyance.' 

"He  handed  me  a  little  wooden  box  fitted 
with  a  sliding  lid,  and  three  little  turtles 
were  on  the  table.  Now  can  one  conceive 
of  anything  more  absurd  than  a  turtle  ap- 
pearing in  the  role  of  a  diplomatic  agent? 
Quite  preposterous,  I  admit.  But  here  were 
three  little  turtles  bent  on  such  a  mission. 
Not  one,  but  three!  Of  course,  as  I  learned, 
two  were  alternates,  the  three  being  sent  to 
insure  one's  arriving  in  Japan  alive.  To  the 
shell  of  each  was  fastened  a  small  metal 
plate.  On  each  appeared  the  British  lion, 
rampant.  I  was  assured  that  the  burden  in 
no  way  inconvenienced  the  turtles.  Should  all 
three  survive  the  journey  I  was  to  remove 
the  plates  from  the  backs  of  two  of  the 
turtles  and  liberate  them  — unless  I  wished 
to  bring  them  back. 

"With  my  three  diplomatic  associates  I 
crossed  to  a  Russian  port,  the  same  that 
Lord  Kitchener  never  reached.  Then  I  went 
across  Siberia.  In  time  I  reached  Yoko- 
hama. It  was  the  ninth  of  October.  I  went 
to  the  Grand  Hotel. 

"Now  what  was  I  commissioned  to  do  in 
Japan?  Something  the  French  children 
have  done  thousands  of  times.  I  was  to 
place  one  of  the  turtles  in  a  small  aquarium 
in  a  little  tea  garden  near  the  royal  palace 
in  Tokio.  It  was  a  little  tea  garden  fre- 
quented by  the  officers  attached  to  the 
staff  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Japan.  1 
arrived  in  Tokio  late  that  night.  At  quarter 
of  five  o'clock  the  next  morning  I  entered 
the  little  tea  garden.  I  gave  an  attendant 
my  cloak  and,  indicating  a  table  where  I 
wished  to  be  served,  approached  the  aquar- 
ium as  if  to  examine  the  goldfish  swimming 
about  in  its  crystal-like  water.  I  carried 
one  of  the  turtles  concealed  in  my  hand. 
Promptly  at  five  o'clock  I  slipped  him  into 
the  aquarium.  Shocked,  I  suppose,  by  the 
change  from  the  warmth  of  my  hand  to  the 
chilly  water,  he  sank  like  a  stone  to  the 
bottom.  His  sudden  appearance  startled 
the  goldfish.  One  of  the  fish,  the  largest. 
followed  him  cautiously  and  poised  above 
his  little  black  shell,  its  fanlikc  fins  spread 
out,  competely  shadowing  the  poor  little 
turtle.  If  the  goldfish  expected  the  turtle 
to  show  the  slightest  concern  at  his  pre- 
sence  he   was  the   most  disappointed   gold- 
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fish  in  a  Japanese  aquarium.  With  a  few 
strokes  of  his  sturdy  paddles  the  turtle 
came  to  the  surface. 

"By  this  time  others  had  entered  the  tea 
garden.  Among  them  came  several  Japan- 
offlceri.  One  of  them  drummed  on  the 
glass  side  with  his  fingers  to  attract  the  fish. 
Attracted  by  it  my  turtle  swam  diagonally 
down  towards  the  drumming  finger  tips.  His 
appearance  caused  a  sudden  commotion  among 
the  officers.  Attendants  were  instantly 
summoned.  One  was  dispatched  for  a  net. 
During  the  excitement  I  slipped  quietly  out 
of   the    garden. 

"Singularly  enough  the  appearance  of 
the  turtle  in  the  aquarium  was  published 
in  the  Japanese  papers  and  in  one  paper 
printed  in  French.  There  was  no  mention 
made,  however,  of  the  little  plate  with  its 
significant  imprint. 

"Of  course  the  turtle  may  have  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it,  but  that  day  the  Japanese 
navy  became  suddenly  active.  Its  cruisers 
were  constantly  running  up  close  enough  to 
make  out  our  markings  as  we  steamed  for  a 
Russian  port.  At  Vladivostok  great  changes 
were  in  progress.  Japanese  troops,  I  learned, 
expected  in  unprecedented  numbers. 
Barracks  were  being  prepared  to  receive 
them.  As  I  crossed  Russia  and  came  in 
contact  with  government  officials  I  heard 
talk  of  the  sudden  awakening  of  Japan. 
il  a  campaign  along  the  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea,  with  a  Turkish  objective, 
of  course  I  have  always  believed  that  the 
initial  step  taken  by  Japan  in  preparing  for 
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the  campaign  in  the  west  is  connected  with 
the  appearance  of  the  turtle  in  the  aquar- 
ium in  that  little  tea  garden  that  October 
morning.      But    I    do    not    know." 


Germany's  Latest  Plan 
to  Enslave  the  World 

U.S.  Government  Gets  Copy  of  Amazing 

Plan  That  Has  Been  Formulated  to  Seize 

the  Trade  of  the  World  After 

the   War 


A  BOOK  has  been  published  in  Germany 
^  *■  which  discloses  the  plan  that  has  been 
formulated  in  Berlin  for  the  conquest  of  the 
trade  of  the  world  after  the  war.  A  single 
copy  was  smuggled  out  of  Germany  and 
reached  the  United  States  Government.  It 
will  soon  be  published  and  distributed  that 
the  world  may  be  awakened  to  the  full 
danger  of  German  design  and  in  the  mean- 
time a  digest  from  the  pen  of  Ralph  W. 
Page  is  appearing  in  World's  Work.  The 
plan  is  designated  as  "amazing"  and  "sinis- 
ter" by  those  who  have  read  the  details  and 
it  clearly  shows  how  impossible  it  will  be  to 
make  peace  with  Germany  until  her  power 
is  broken.  Part  of  the  plan  is  based  upon 
demands  which  the  Germans  expect  to  in- 
corporate in  their  peace  terms  and  the  rest 
consists  of  a  scheme  for  secret  organization 
in  Germany.  The  book  which  gives  the  plan 
in  full  was  intended  for  German  consump- 
tion only  and  the  means  by  which  the  copy 
was  obtained  will  some  day  be  told  and  will 
make  a  very  readable  story.  The  nefarious 
volume  bears  the  harmless  title  of  "The 
Future  of  German  Industrial  Exports"  and 
is  by  one  S.  Herzog,  termed  by  World's 
Work  "The  Trade  Bernhardi."  Follows  a 
brief   summary   of   this   astonishing  plan: 

Admitting  blandly  that  "the  par  value  of 
treaties  has  reached  nil  and  will  not  im- 
mediately recover  from  its  slump"  and  that. 
"to  reckon  in  future  upon  the  security  of 
treaties,  to  build  upon  their  loyal  observ- 
ance, would  be  more  than  improvident"  the 
report  still  relies  upon  them  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  import  trade,  stating  in  charac- 
teristic fashion  that  "the  future  commercial 
treaties  will  be  written    in  blood." 

Among  other  things  that  these  compacts, 
to  be  dictated  on  the  battlefield,  are  to 
stipulate,  with  regard  to  the  products  of  the 
allied    countries   an-: 

"An  unlimited  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
sites  needed  for  winning  the  raw  materials, 
in  question,  and  an  unlimited  right  to  get 
them  out  by  German  enterprises.  It  must 
preclude  any  restriction.     .     .     ." 

"The  Government  of  the  country  in  ques- 
tion can  be  permitted  to  exercise  its  right 
of  requisitioning  them  (i.e.,  its  own  m 
rials)  only  with  the  consent  of  the  proper 
German  officials.  To  guarantee  the  ful- 
filment of  these  demands  certain  pledgea 
must  be  given." 

"The  amount  of  raw  materials  turned 
out  can  never  be  permitted  to  decrease 
artificially  because  of  a  selfish  desire  to 
charge  a  higher  price,  nor  can  their  quan- 
tity be  reduced.  .  .  .  Therefore,  it  must 
be  made  possible  for  the  German  Govern 
ment  to  interfere  without  foreign  countries 
protesting  that  their  sovereignty  is  vio- 
lated." 

"It  will  not  alone  suffice  to  demand  un- 
limited opportunities  to  secure  raw  n 
rials  in  foreign  countries  ....  for 
their  price,  by  the  time  they  reach  Ger- 
many may  have  been  raised  to  inadmissible 
amounts     by     export      or     transit     charges. 
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How 


I  Improved  My  Memory 
In  One  Evening 


The  Amazing  Experience  of  Victor  Jones 


"( >f  coum  1  place  you  I  Mr,  Addi- 
son Sims  of  £ 

"If  I  remember  correctly  and  I 
do  rememl  er  correctly  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, the  lumberman,  introduced 
me  in  vow  at  the  luncheon  of  the 
Seattle  Rotary  *  flub  three  years 
in  May.  This  is  a  pleasure  indeed ! 
I  haven't  laid  eyea  on  you  since  that 
day.  How  is  the  grain  bufim 
And  how  did  that  amalgamation 
work  out?" 

The  assurance  of  this  speaker  in 
the  crowded  corridor  "f  the  Hotel 
McAlpin  -  compelled  me  to  turn 
niiil  look  at  him,  though  1  must  say 
it  i-  not  my  usual  habit  to  "listen 
in"  even  in  a  hotel  lobby. 

"He  is  David  M  Roth,  the  m 
famous  memory  expert  in  the  I  United 
States,"  said  my  friend  Kennedy,  an- 
swering my  question  before  I  could 
it  out.  "He  will  slmw  yiiu  a  lot 
more  wonderful  things  than  that, 
before  the  evening  is  over." 

And  he  did. 

As  wo  went  into  the  banquet  room  the 
to  istmaster  was  introducing  a  long  line 
of  the  guests  to  Mr.  Roth.  I  got  in  line 
and  when  it  came  my  turn,  Mr.  Roth  ask- 
ed, "What  are  your  initials,  Mr.  Jones, 
and  your  business  connection  and  tele- 
phone number?"  Why  he  asked  this,  I 
learned  later,  when  he  picked  out  from  the 
crowd  the  60  men  he  had  met  two  hours 
before  and  called  each  by  name  without 
a  mistake.  What  is  more,  he  named  each 
man's  business  and  telephone  number  for 
good  measure. 

I  won't  tell  you  all  the  other  amazing 
things  this  man  did  except  to  tell  how  he 
called  back,  without  a  minute's  hesitation, 
long  lists  of  numbers,  bank  clearings, 
prices,  lot  numbers,  parcel  post  rates  and 
anything  else  the  guests  gave  him  in  rapid 
order. 


When  I  met  Mr.  Roth  again — which 
you  may  be  sure  I  did  the  first  chance  I 
got — he  rather  bowled  me  over  by  saying 
in  his  quiet,  modest  way: 

"There  is  nothing  miraculous  about  my 
remembering  anything  I  want  to  remem- 
ber, whether  it  be  names,  faces,  figures, 
facts  or  something  I  have  read  in  a  maga- 
zine. 

"You  can  do  this  just  as  easily  as  I  do. 
Anyone  with  an  average  mind  can  learn 
quickly  to  do  exactly  the  same  things 
which  seem  so  miraculous  when  I  do 
them. 

"My  own  memory,"  continued  Mr.  Roth. 
"was  originally  very  faulty.  Yes  it  was — 
d  reallv  poor  memory.  On  meeting  a  man 
I  would  lose  his  name  in  thirty  seconds, 
while  row  there  are  probably  10,000  men 
and  women  in  the  United  States,  many  of 
whom  I  have  met  but  once,  whose  names 
I  can  call  instantly  on  meeting  them." 


"That  is  all  right  for  you,  Mr.  Roth," 
I  interrupted,  "you  have  given  years  to 
it.    Hut  how  about  me?" 

"Mr.  Jones,"  he  replied,  "I  can  teach 
you  the  secret  of  a  good  memory  in  one 
evening.     This  is  not  a  guess,  becau 
have  done  it  with  thousands  of  pupils.    In 
the  I  ven  simple  lessons  which  I 

have  prepared  for  home  study,  I  show  you 
the  basic  principle  of  my  whole  system 
and  you  will  find  it — not  hard  work  as 
yoj  might  fear — but  just  like  playing  a 
nating  game.    I  will  prove  it  to  you." 

He  didn't  have  to  prove  it.  His  Course 
did;  I  got  it  the  very  next  day  from  his 
publishers,  the  Independent  Corporation. 

When  I  tackled  the  first  lesson,  I  sup- 
pose I  was  the  most  surprised  man  in 
forty-eight  states  to  find  that  I  had  learn- 
ed in  about  one  hour — how  to  remember 
t  of  one  hundred  words  so  that  I  could 
call  them  off  forward  and  back  without 
a  single  mistake. 

That  first  lesson  stuck:  And  so  did  the 
other  six. 

Read  this  letter  from  C.  Louis  Allen, 
who  at  32  years  became  president  of  a 
million-dollar  corporation,  the  Pyrene 
Manufacturing  Company  of  N'ew  York, 
makers  of  the  famous  fire  extinguisher: 

m  that  the  Itoth  Memory  Coarse  ll 
finished,  I  want  to  tell  yen  how  much  I 
have  iiiiiiiii  I  the  stntly  of  this  most 
fascinating  suhjeet.  l'sually  these 
'"in  i  gr'iit  deal  of  drudgery, 

but  this  ha-  been  nothing  hut  pun' 
/./ensure  all  the  way  through.  I  have 
derived  much  benefit  from  taking  the 
coarse  "f  Instraetion  and  feci  that  I 
shall  continue  to  strengthen  mv  mem- 
ory. That  Is  the  beat  part  .if  It.  I  shall 
opportunity  to  recommend 
yoor  work  to  my  friends.*1 

Mr.  Allen  didn't  put  it  a  bit  too  strong. 

The  Roth  Course  is  priceless!  I  can  ab- 
solutely count  on  my  memory  now.  I  can 
call  the  name  of  most  any  man  I  have  met 
before — and  I  am  getting  better  all  the 
time.  I  can  remember  any  figures  I  wish 
to  remember.  Telephone  numbers  come  to 
mind  instantly,  once  I  have  filed  them  by 
Mr.  Roth's  easy  method.  Street  addresses 
are  just  as  easy. 

The  old  fear  of  forgetting  (you  know 
what  that  is)  has  vanished.  I  used  to  be 
"scared  stiff"  in  my  feet — because  I  wasn't 
■■one.  I  couldn't  remember  what  I  wanted 
to  say. 

Now  I  am  sure  of  myself,  and  confident, 
and  "easy  as  an  old  shoe"  when  I  get  on 
my  feet  at  the  club,  or  at  a  banquet,  or  in 
a  business  meeting,  or  in  any  social  gath- 
ering. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  part  of  it 
all  is  that  I  have  become  a  good  conversa- 
tionalist— and  I  used  to  be  as  silent  as  a 
sphinx  when  I  got  into  a  crowd  of  people 
who  knew  things. 

Now  I  can  call  up  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning most  any  fact  I  want  right  at  the  in- 
stant I  need  it  most.  I  used  to  think  a 
"hair  trigger"  memory  belonged  only  to 
the  prodigy  and  genius.  Now  I  see  that 
every  man  of  us  has  that  kind  of  a  mem- 
ory if  he  only  knows  how  to  make  it  work 
right. 

I  tell  you  it  is  a  wonderful  thing,  after 
groping  around  in  the  dark  for  so  many 


years  to  be  able  to  switch  the  big  search- 
light on  your  mind  and  see  instantly 
everything  you  want  to  remember. 

This  Ruth  Course  will  do  wonders  in 
your  ofli 

Since  we  took  it  up  you  never  hear  any- 
one in  our  office  say  "I  guess"  or  "I  think 
it  was  about  so  much"  or  "I  forget  that 
right  now"  or  "I  can't  remember"  or  "I 
must  lock  up  his  name."  Now  they  are 
right  there  with  the  answer — like  a  shot. 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  "Multigraph 
Smith?"  Real  name  H.  Q.  Smith,  Division 
Manager  of  the  Multigraph  Sales  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  in  Montreal.  Here  is  just  a 
bit  from  a  letter  of  his  that  I  saw  last 
week  : 

'Her.'    is    the    whole    thing    In    a    nut- 
■hell*i    Mr.   Until  has  a  most    remarkable 
ateaaori   Course.     It  is  stmplo,  and  i 
as  (ailing  off  a    log,      let    with   one   hour 
a    (lay    of    pra.  ll. .     an)  OUi      I    don  ' 
who    he    Is — ean    Improve    bis    Metaor] 
100%    in     a    week    and     1,000%    In 
months." 

My  advice  to  you  is  don't  wait  another 
minute.  Send  to  Indenpdent  Corporation 
for  Mr.  Roth's  amazing  course  and  see 
what  a  wonderful  memory  you  have  got. 
Your  dividends  in  increased  power  wilt 
be  enormous.  Victor  Jones 

Whilr     Mr.    J  out*    has    ./,.,«,„    //,,•    ttOTU    f„rm 

■is  account  of  Ma  awpmrtenm   and  thai  at 
others    uitl,    tin     Both    afaioif   Ooutrou,   hi 
uted   anhi   facta   that    an    knoun   i»r*',nalln    t: 
the  Pre*idini   of   tin:   Indetiendcnt   Corporation^ 
urho  hercbn  rrrifles  the  accuracy  of    Mr 
ttory  M  nil  it*  particular*. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

So  confident  is  the  Independent  Cor- 
poration, the  publishers  of  the  Roth  Mem- 
ory Course,  that  once  you  have  an  op- 
portunity to  see  in  your  own  home  how- 
easy  it  is  to  double,  yes,  triple  your  mem- 
ory power  in  a  few  short  hours"  that  they 
are  willing  to  send  the  course  on  free  ex- 
amination. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely  mail 
the  coupon  or  write  a  letter  and  the  com- 
plete course  will  be  sent,  all  charges  pre- 
paid, at  once.  If  you  are  not  entirely  sat- 
isfied send  it  back  any  time  within  five 
days  after  you  receive  it  and  you  will  owe 
nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased 
as  are  the  thousands  of  other  men  and 
women  who  have  used  the  course,  send 
only  $5  in  full  payment.  You  take  no 
risk  and  you  have  everything  to  gain,  so 
mail  the  coupon  now  before  this  remark- 
able offer  is  withdrawn. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

Mepratont  llorpration 

Division    of    Business    Education, 
Dept.    .19  119    W.    40th    St.  New   York. 

Publiihtrt  of  The  Independent  {and  Harper',   Weeklj) 

Please   send   me  the  Roth   Memory  Course  of 
seven   lessons.      I   will   either  remaif   the   col 
to  you  within  five  days  after  its  r^eoipt  or  send 
you  $a. 

Vasts 

.  1  ddrr/ts , 
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Mother, What  does 
Cocoa  Mean?" 

"Well,  my  boy,  good 
cocoa  means 


Baker's 
Cocoa" 

It  is  a  rich  red -brown 
powder  made  from  high 
grade  cocoa  beans,  which 
have  been  carefully  se- 
lected, skilfully 
blended,  roasted, 
ground  exceed- 
ingly fine, 
and  with  the 
excess  of  fat 
removed  with- 
out the  use  of 
chemicals. 

It  is  a  delicious 
drink,  ofgrea  t  food 
value,  and  its  use 
saves  other  foods. 


REGISTERED 

TRADE-MARK 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Limited 

Established  1780 

DORCHESTER,    MASS. 

MONTREAL,  CAN. 

Canada  Food  Board  Licence  No.  11-690 


Insects 


freight  rates,  the  refusal  of  export  premi- 
ums which  are  granted  to  other  foreign 
business  of  a  similar  kind,  and  by  other 
petty  forms  of  chicanery  .  .  .  (for  in- 
stance, a  refusal  to  build  connecting  rail- 
ways, or  to  recognize  the  expropriation 
rights  of  German  enterprises,  etc.)  The 
commercial  treaty  must  place  an  absolute 
bar  to  such  arbitrary  advances  in  the  final 
price  of  raw  materials.  .  .  .  The  retali- 
atory measures  to  be  applied  in  case  of  in- 
fringement must  be  determined  upon  be- 
forehand with  all  severity." 

"Provision  must  be  made  in  advance  that 
foreign  officials  employ  all  the  force  at 
their  command  against  the  originators,  pro- 
moters, and  participants  in  boycotting 
movements  which  injure  our  export  trade, 
and  that  in  such  cases  the  German  Govern- 
ment have  a  right  to  be  consulted,  and  to 
share  in  deciding  tho  measures  of  oppo- 
sition." 

"That  stolen  rights  of  ownership  (in 
German  patents)  are  restored  to  their 
former  owners  unimpaired,  that  full  com- 
pensation is  made  for  the  financial  loss 
incurred  up  to  the  time  when  the  property 
is  restored,  and  that  a  priority  right  in 
hostile  countries  is  assured  to  the  Ger- 
man patents  during  the  war;  but  the  treaty 
must  also  make  certain  that  special  statu- 
tory measures  make  occurrences  of  this 
sort   impossible  again." 

Proceeding  with  the  terms  of  the  treat- 
ies, which  Herr  Herzog  emphasizes  as  being 
"only  a  selected  few  from  among  the  points 
which  suggest  themselves  in  this  connection, 
and  that  they  represent  the  minimum  de- 
mands," this  adviser  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment proceeds  to  lay  down  that  except  where 
they  are  absolutely  indispensable  "it  must  be 
expected  that  German  technical  skill  will  be 
excluded  from  supplying  our  present  ene- 
mies. Such  a  condition  as  this  would  be  in- 
sufferable. It  must  be  prevented  from  aris- 
ing.. The  commercial  treaty  must  stipulate 
that  German  shippers  are  eligible  wherever 
foreign  material'  and  foreign  workmanship 
are  patronized  at  all.  It  must  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  manufacturers  from  countries 
now  allied  against  Germany  to  enjoy  under 
any  form  or  pretext  whatsoever  a  prefer- 
ence in  competing  for  state  work.  But  no 
confidence  can  be  placed  upon  paper  conces- 
sions alone.  On  the  basis  of  statistical  data, 
we  must  specify  the  proportion  in  which  Ger- 
man products  have  to  be  included  in  official 

consignments   from   foreign    countries 

Purchases  according  to  this  proportion  must 
be  guaranteed  by  the  state  which  is  a  party 
to  the  treaty." 

"The  objection  will  then  be  made,"  plain- 
tively complains  this  German  arbiter  of  our 
domestic  business,  "that  such  a  demand  is 
an  attempted  intrusion  upon  the  sovereignty 
of  the  state."  Undoubtedly  the  United 
States  might  raise  that  objection.  Well,  he 
has  a  familiar  answer  all  ready — the  usual 
German  answer  to  everything.  "The  pati- 
ence of  Germany  before  the  war  was  stretch- 
ed further  than  was  really  well,  it  was  exer- 
cised only  to  keep  the  peace.  We  have  gained 
nothing  by  generously  yielding  a  point  time 
after  time,  instead  of  insisting  upon  our 
rights.  ...  It  must  be  a  matter  of  fig- 
ures and  put  down  in  black  and  white.  The 
duty  of  the  guarantors  will  be  to  see  that 
the  pledged  security  goes  unforfeited  be- 
cause the  guarantee  is  fulfilled." 

Another  item  that  this  Prussian  sabre  is 
to  cut  out  of  us  is  set  forth  thus: 

"As  an  integral  constituent  of  the  com- 
mercial treaty,  there  must  be  an  import  guar- 
antee given  by  the  foreign  power  in  figures 
for  each  individual  kind  of  German  industry 
(the  figure  understood  as  the  percentage  of 
German  goods  to  all  other  imported  goods  of 
the  same  industry). 

To  conclude,  it  is  laid  down  that  all  Ger- 
man governmental  or  commercial  agencies 
established  in  any  country  to  oversee  and 
enforce  these  "minimum  demands"  remain 
unhampered  and  tax  free. 

German  reports  do  not  make  light  sum- 
mer reading.  But  it  seems  essential  that 
they  should  be  presented  verbatim  to  the 
business  world,  and  that  they  be  taken  in 
detail    for    careful    study.      They    embody 
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clearer  than  anything  else  the  present  and 
unrelinquished  purpose  of  the  German 
people  not  only  to  take  by  force  and  upon 
their  own  terms  whatever  we  have  which  is 
of  use  to  them,  but  to  compel  us  to  build 
up  their  commercial — and  incidentally 
thereto  their  military — power  upon  orders 
permanently  given  in  Berlin. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  the  German  chan- 
cellors all  insist  upon  revealing  their  peace 
terms  only  in  secret.  To  publish  such  de- 
mands as  these  baldly  and  plainly,  as  they 
have  them  drawn  up,  would  be  to  add  fury 
and  flame  to  the  already  universal  deter- 
mination not  to  treat  with  them  at  all,  on 
any  basis. 

The  proposed  treaties  can  be  met  with 
the  bayonet.  They  really  constitute  no 
menace  of  commercial  slavery,  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  are  purely  military  adjuncts. 
If  the  Germans  can  enforce  them,  then  they 
can  enforce  anything,  for  they  will  own  the 
earth.  But  they  reveal  the  ultimate  goal 
of  the  commercial  warfare. 

But  in  this  coming  commercial  warfare 
the  German  preparation  provides  an  al- 
ternative and  supplementary  plan  of  opera- 
tions which  leaves  no  conceivable  weapon, 
trick,  or  contingency  out  of  its  calcula- 
tions. 

This  consists  in  the  maintenance  of  in- 
dustries whose  output  is  to  be  absolutely 
indispensable  to  foreign  customers  the 
"shock  troops"  of  the  commercial  invasion, 
called  by  Herr  Herzog  "unsurpassable 
goods"  of  "protective  industries."  The  Ger- 
man Government  is  to  keep  a  monopoly  of 
these  by  every  means,  fair  or  foul,  lenient 
or  oppressive,  that  can  be  conceived  by  the 
mind  of  man.  And  with  these  products  as 
a  club,  a  wide  open  market  for  all  German 
exports  is  to  be  assured  in  every  corner  of 
the    globe-hostile    countries    in    particular. 

At  the  outset  it  is  naively  admitted  in 
Herr  Herzog's  illuminating  book  that  "Ger- 
man export  trade  must  enter  hatred  as  a 
liability"  and  that  it  will  meet  the  "pas- 
sive resistance  of  her  present  enemies,  of 
whom  there  are,  to  be  sure,  more  than  is 
necessary  or  profitable." 

To  meet  this  German  plan  of  conquest, 
Herzog  declares  that  German  houses  are  to 
open  their  campaign  through  neutral  coun- 
tries: the  German  "make-up"  is  to  be  dis- 
carded for  an  American  or  English  mas- 
querade   in    appearance    and    in    inscription 

the  German  looms,  presumably  will  be 
turning  out  the  "Abraham  Lincoln  Liberty 
Petticoat."  Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
necessity  for  German  agents  not  only  speak- 
ing and  writing  English,  but  in  disguising 
themselves  as  "natives"  down  to  the  last 
cocktail  and  baseball  game. 

With  this  humorous  suggestion,  and  a 
chapter  devoted  to  entirely  praiseworthy 
emphasis  upon  the  necessity  for  good  work- 
manship, the  best  materials,  and  scrupulous 
honesty  in  commercial  dealings,  the  pro- 
gramme turns  from  legitimate  to  Teutonic 
methods  of  competition. 

The  foundation  of  the  offensive  is  to  be 
a  Bureau  of  Trade  Statistics.  Every  Ger- 
man abroad,  whether  ambassador,  paid  spy, 
drummer,  traveler,  professor,  or  workman, 
is  to  be  enrolled  in  this  service.  Reporting 
upon  uniform  blanks,  the  result  is  to  be  an 
accurate  and  up-to-date  return  from  all 
fronts,  showing  exactly  what  German  pro- 
ducts are  normally,  or  ought  normally,  to 
be  taken  by  every  country,  and  which  are 
"indispensable."  The  General  Staff  can 
then  tell  every  day  "whether,  and  to  what 
degree,  the  proportional  amounts  arc  being 
altered  by  the  open  or  concealed  attacks  of 
foreign  countries"  or  firms.  And  it  can 
thereby  decide  "what  German  products  for- 
eign countries  can  not  do  without,  and  for 
what  ones  they  substitute  (openly  or 
secretly)  the  products  of  (other)  foreign 
countries." 

The  very  foundation  and  heart  of  the 
whole  plan  is  based  upon  a  military  control 
of  all  industry  and  of  every  German  by  the 
Government.  Americans  cannot  too  often 
be  warned  that  every  single  German  is  to 
be  under  orders  from  Berlin,  and  is  to  act 
as  a  spy  and  Government  agent.  The  suc- 
cess   of    the    whole    scheme    depends    upon 
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immediate  and  accurate  information  from 
the  front.  Nor  are  trade  statistics  the 
of  it.  Every  German  inventor  or 
chemist,  every  laboratory  and  plant  in  the 
empire  are  to  be  under  the  orders  of  the 
ml    Staff    thi'    Commercial    Federal 

and  arc  to  be  kept  working  constantly 
improvising  substitutes  for  raw  material. 
and  improved  methods  and  processes.  Every 
individual  connected  with  any  of  this  work, 
including  all  workmen,  managers,  directors 
»nd  financiers  of  the  "Indispensable  Indus- 
tries" are  to  be  guarded  under  military 
authority,  and  absolutely  prevented  from 
giving  or  divulging  anything  whatever  out- 
side the  empire.  On  the  other  hand  all 
members  of  the  "foreign  brigade"  are  to 
report  in  minutest  detail  every  discovery, 
invention,  innovation  of  process  or  sign 
of  progress  in  every  foreign  industry 
throughout  the  world.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  Intelligence  Service  is  the  backbone  of 
battle,  we  are  to  be  checkmated  at  the 
outset.  They  are  to  have  all  our  plai 
we  are   tci  have   none  of  theirs. 

With  this  information  in  hand,  the  Gen- 
eral StatT  is  to  prepare  for  invasion  by 
mobilizing  under  five  great  organizations 
the  entire  commercial  strength  of  the  coun- 
try. This  is  not  to  be  a  trust  or  combina- 
tion. It  is  to  be  an  army  of  manufacturers 
and  miners  and  bankers,  under  command  of 
a  staff  composed  of  the  heads  of  the 
trades  and  the  state  officials  and  controlled 
by  the  Government.  It  is  to  be  the  busi- 
ness of  this  "Union"  to  see  to  it  that  the 
"Indispensable  Industries"  are  made  indis- 
pensable. And  then  to  conduct  the  warfare 
id  thereon. 

Any  one  who  believes  the  scheme  chimeri- 
cal will  do  well  to  observe  the  process  by 
which  these  industries  are  to  be  made  and 
maintained  "indispensable."  Under  our 
system  it  simply  cannot  be  met  by  private 
business. 

Every  business  in  the  empire  will  be 
called  upon  to  contribute  to  a  "guarantee 
fund."  This  fund,  which  will  be  made  as 
large  as  is  needed,  will  be  used  to  provide 
these  offensive  industries  with  a  corps  of 
technical  experts  and  experimenters  free 
of  charge.  It  will  be  used  to  subsidize  these 
industries  to  whatever  limit  and  in  what- 
ever form  is  necessary  to  keep  their  costs 
below  all  possible  rivalry.  This  is  worked 
out  to  the  last  comma. 

They  are  to  obtain  priority  supplies  of 
raw  materials,  on  a  par  with  government 
war  orders.  The  fund  is  to  be  used  in 
every  case  to  reduce  the  price  of  raw  ma- 
terials where  they  seem  too  high,  and  to 
lay  in  huge  stocks  where  there  seems  any 
danger  of  their  being  curtailed.  The 
workmen  in  these  plants  are  to  enlist  for 
life,  as  in  an  army,  and  "under  no  circum- 
stances" be  allowed  to  strike  or  halt  the 
business,  even  for  a  day.  If  need  be  their 
pay  will  be  higher  than  others.  If  so,  the 
guarantee  fund  is  all  ready.  Capital  in 
these  concerns,  limited  to  German  control, 
is  also  enlisted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  may  not  be  transferred.  And 
all  the  capital  necessary  is  absolutely  as- 
sured by  the  blessed  guarantee  fund.  When 
the  "screws  are  turned  on"  and  an  em- 
bargo upon  some  of  these  necessities  is 
declared  to  bring  us  "to  our  senses"  the 
guarantee  fund  will  serve  to  keep  the 
enterprises  going,  accumulating  a  surplus 
stock  against  the  time  when  a  hungry 
world  will  capitulate  and  call  for  them. 

This  Union  will  determine  the  govern- 
ment policy  in  granting  freight  rebates  and 
expert  premiums,  and  in  remitting  taxes 
to  any  of  these  businesses  that  need  it  in 
order    to    "throttle"    competition. 

It  is  not  expected  that  any  of  this  guar- 
antee fund  will  be  lost.  For  by  utterly 
routing  all  competition  in  the  Indispensable 
Industries,  and  thereafter  with  their  in- 
vincible help  compelling  all  foreign  nations 
to  purchase  the  output  of  all  German  fac- 
tories, it  is  presumed  that  the  ledger  will 
show  a  handsome  profit  in  the  end. 

The  methods  they  propose  to  employ  to 
make  sure  that  none  of  these  "weapons 
of  protection"  or  their  secrets  are  ever 
transplanted  to  any  other   soil  are  illumin- 


DEPARTMENT     OF     THE     NAVAL     SERVICE 


ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE  OF  CANADA 


The  Royal  Naval  College  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
a  complete  education  in  Naval   Science. 

Graduates  are  qualified  to  enter  the  Imperial  or  Canadian  Services 
as  midshipmen.  A  naval  career  is  not  compulsory,  however.  For 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  Navy  the  course  provides  a 
thorough  grounding  in  Applied  Science  and  is  accepted  as  qualifying 
for    entry    as    second    year    students    in    Canadian    Universities. 

The  scheme  of  education  aims  at  developing  discipline  with  ability 
to  obey  and  take  charge,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  both  physical  and 
mental,  a  good  grounding  in  Science,  Engineering.  Mathematics, 
Navigation,  History  and  Modern  Languages,  as  a  basis  for  general 
development   or   further   specialization. 

Candidates  must  be  between  their  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  birth- 
days   on    July    1st    following    the    examination. 

Particulars  of  entry  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the   Naval    Service,    Ottawa. 

G.    J.     DESBARATS. 
Deputy  Minister  of  the  Naval  Service. 
Ottawa,  January  8,   1918. 

Unauthorised  publication  of  this  advertisement  will  not  be  paid  for. 
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Goodyear  Extra  Power  Belts  on  a  steel  planer  in  the  Globe  Engineering  plant 
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Excellent  on  Shifter  Drives 


Time  and  again  Goodyear  Ex- 
tra Power  Belting  has  proved  it- 
self on  the  strenuous  drives  of 
Canadian  plants.  In  mines,  quar- 
ries, sawmills,  flour  mills,  shell 
factories,  paper  mills — and  also 
on  the  farm.  Hundreds  of  testi- 
monials and  rapidly  mounting 
sales  prove  this. 

But  Goodyear  Extra  Power  is 
better  belting  for  general  shop 
use,  too. 

Note  the  two  Goodyear  Belts 
pictured  here.  They  are  on  a  steel 
planer  in  the  plant  of  the  Globe 
Engineering  Company.  They  an- 
swer conclusively  the  two  ques- 
tions: Will  Extra  Power  work 
with  shifters?  Will  the  plies  come 
apart  if  the  outer  fabric  is  worn 
through? 

These  belts  were  put  on  two 
years  ago.  The  straight  belt  was 
then  4^2  inches  wide — now  it  is 


worn  to  4  inches.  The  cross  belt 
has  worn  on  the  edges,  and  where 
the  shifter  catches  the  belt  four 
plies  have  worn  through.  Neither 
belt  shows  the  least  sign  of  ply 
separation. 

The  belts  shift  on  an  average  of 
seven  times  a  minute — and  they 
work  over  150  hours  a  month — 
net  working  time. 

Mr.  Gough,  of  the  Globe  En- 
gineering Company,  concludes 
his  letter  to  us  by  saying,  "We  are 
installing  Extra  Power  on  all  our 
new  drives  and  all  replacements." 

And  that  is  the  result  of  every 
"show-me"  test  of  Goodyear  Ex- 
tra Power  Belting.  For  greater 
flexibility  on  the  pulleys,  for  lon- 
ger life,  for  absence  of  stretching 
and  slipping — ask  the  nearest 
Goodyear  branch  to  show  you 
some  Extra  Power  records.  Write 
or  telephone  to-day. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  of  Canada 

Limited 

Branches — Halifax,  St.  John,   Montreal,   Ottawa,    Toronto,    Hamilton,    London,    Winnipeg, 
Regina,  Calgary,  Edmonton,   Vancouver.     Service  stocks  in  smaller  cities. 
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GUARD  well  your  home  and 
family  while  the  men  are  away. 
Get  an  Iver  Johnson  Revolver. 
It  is  the  ideal  weapon  for  home  de- 
fense because  it  is  absolutely  safe. 
No  one  need  fear  an  Iver  John- 
son except  the  prowler  who  also 
fears  the  law. 


It  cannot  go  off  by  accident.  There 
is  but  one  way  to  discharge  it — you 
must  pull  the  trigger  'way  back. 
There  are  Iver  Johnsons  to  meet 
all  needs;  standard  calibres,  Ham- 
mer and  Hammerless  models. 
Regular,  "Western"  Walnut  and 
Perfect"  Rubber  grips. 


FREE:     Three  Iver  Johnson  Booklets 
Mention  tht  onts  you  want :  A  —  "Firearms"  (shottuns  and  revolvers) ,  B~  "Bicycles,"  C— "Motorcycles." 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 
296  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chnmbors  St.,  New  York 

717. Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


INSPECTION 


KEEP  YOUR   SHOES  NEAT 


SHOE  POLISHES 

LIQUIDS  AND  PASTES.    FOR  BLACK,  WHITE,  TAN,  DARK 
BROWN  OR  OX-BLOOD  SHOES.    PRESERVE  THE  LEATHER. 

The  F.  F.  DALLF.Y  CORPORATIONS,  LIMITED,  HAMILTON,  CAN. 


ative  of  their  whole  conception  of  businel 
and  conduct  of  every  affair  under  the   sir 

"All  persons  who   are  employed  in   indil 
tries    of   protective   value    must   be    enter H 
in    special    lists    by      the      body    controlliT 
manufacturing    processes,    so    as    to     sail 
guard   these    industries.     From    the   geneiT 
lists  a  special  list  is  to  be  drawn  up  whil 
contains  the  names  of  employees  in  prot<| 
tive   industries,  who  work  with   manufaci 
ing  methods  or  procedures,  over  which  ft 
eign   countries   hostile   to   our   exports   ha 
no  control.     .     .     .     These  persons  wheth 
they    are    directors,    operating    or    scienti 
officers,    or    laborers,    must    be    subject 
state    organization    similar    to    that    of    t 
army.     Without  permission   of  this   orgai 
zation   no   emigration    of   persons    in    the 
lists   can    take   place.     They   are   subject 
especially    strict      rules      for    safeguards 
manufacturing  secrets   and   methods.     Ft 
eigners   can    not    be    permitted    to    find    e: 
ployment    in    concerns    of   this    sort. 
There  will  always  be  deserters.     They  mv 
expect  severe  punishment  meted  out  accoi 
ing  to  the  amount  of  responsibility  attac 
ed  to  the  post  which  they  left." 

The  same  military  tribunal  is  to  ha 
final  authority  over  all  transfers  of  own< 
ship  or  shares  in  these  industries. 

"The  exclusive  maintenance  of  such 
dustries  for  the  empire  demands  a  furth 
control  which  extends  to  change  in  own* 
ship.     .     .     . 

The  state  control  will  limit  itself 
ascertaining -whether  the  future  owner 
hibits  those  peculiarities  which  in  a  mai 
rial,  technical,  and  moral  connection  off 
a  guarantee  that  the  industry  in  questi 
will  remain  at  its  former  height  and  caj 
city  for  development,  and  banish  all  p< 
sibility  of  its  being  transplanted  to  f( 
eign  countries  by  the  new  owner. 
The  exclusion  of  foreigners  is  important, 
all  cases." 

Let  us  suppose  a  great  factory  to 
established  in  Germany  making  its  | 
ished  products  out  of  raw  material  al 
obtainable  in  Germany,  and  that  it  is  op< 
ated  upon  some  technical  secret  proct 
making  some  universally  used  product.  A 
then  let  us  suppose  that  all  the  raw  mai 
rial  it  can  use  is  supplied  to  it  and  at 
own  price  before  any  one  else  in  Germa 
obtains  any,  regardless  of  the  market;  tk 
every  chemist,  mechanic  and  inventor  in  t 
empire  is  required  to  report  to  it  every 
vention  and  improvement  he  makes,  s 
that  a  world-wide  corps  of  expert  sp: 
report  the  same  from  every  country  unc 
the  sun  and  that  these  improvements,  pi 
ented  or  not,  are  at  the  disposal  of  tl 
factory  for  nothing.  More  than  that,  th 
every  process  or  machine  it  uses  is  bei 
worked  upon  for  improvement  by  the  bi 
experts  in  the  country,  free  of  charge,  a 
that  every  new  invention  is  put  into  ope) 
tion  at  once,  regardless  of  the  cost 
scrapping  other  new  machinery;  that  tl 
factory  has  a  full  complement  of  skill 
labor  that  never  leaves  for  any  other  e: 
ployment,  and  never  under  any  circu 
stances  strikes;  that  none  of  its  process 
or  methods  can  possibly  reach  the  ears 
any  competitor;  that  in  case  it  has  t 
slightest  fear  of  competition  every  indi 
try  in  Germany  instantly  contributes 
make  good  any  loss  from  cutting  price 
that  it  has  the  right  to  fix  its. own  frein- 
rates,  its  own  export  premium,  its  o\ 
taxes,  its  own  tariff  upon  any  needed 
plies  it  may  import;  and  that  in  case 
need  it  can  instantly  call  upon  the  Germ 
Ambassador  in  the  United  States  to  thret 
en  any  action  by  the  German  Governme 
or  army  that  might  induce  Uncle  Sam 
remove  any  impediments  to  its  busine 
developing  in  America.  Imagine  such 
concern,  and  voila! — you  have  precine 
one  of  these  industries  with  which 
shall   have   to   compete  after  the  war. 
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Pretorius,  Wonderful 
British  Scout 

Exploits  in  East  African  Campaign 

A  •  •         Vol     M  in  Live 


'TPIIKHK   have   been   many   strange   stories 

'    of  super-men  and  super-deeds  since  the 

war    began.        Where    they    start    is    never 

i'lished    clearly     but     they    travel    with 

lightning   speed    and    soon    establish    them- 

es    as    truths    which    nothing,    not    even 

.   will   ever   be    able    to   dislodge.     Some 

of    them    are    true,    of    course.      There    was 

Mad     Major     first    mentioned,    by     the 

in    MACLEAN'S   in    the   course   of   an 

le    by    George    Pearson   early    in    1915 — 

mderful   exploits   with    the   British 

artillery  arc  now  ended,  for  the  Mail   Major 

is    dead.        Kqually     great     have    been     the 

achievements    of     one     Major    Pretorius,    a 

Boer,    although    his    deeds,    confined    to    the 

nan    campaign,   are    only    now    coming 

to   light.      Pretorius    is   like   the   Mad   Major 

in  that  he  is  supposed  to  have  certain  pow- 

•hat    border   on    the    supernatural.       An 

anonymous  writer  in  Blaekwoodi  in  dealing 

with    the     Nigerian     campaign,    introduces 

Pretorius  to  the  world  as  follows: 

Dur  destinies,  however,  were  watched  over 
by  Providence  and  Major  Pretorius  of  the 
Intelligence  Department.  We  had  heard  a 
deal  of  Pretorious  and  his  acli 
s,  but  we  had  taken  what  we  heard 
with  a  grain  of  salt,  not  crediting  the 
t  part.  The  announcement  that  the 
famous  scout  would  accompany  the  column 
left  us  unmoved,  but  we  lived  to  owe  our 
survival  to  the  services  of  this  remarkable 
man,  whose  prowess  and  influence  in  the 
land  were  so  much  recognized  by  the  Ger- 
mans that  they  placed  a  price  on  his  head. 
By  profession  he  was  an  elephant-hunter. 
Amongst  the  native  population  of  the  entire 
country  his  personality  had  won  him  a 
position  such  as  can  have  been  attained  by 
few  white  men.  Living  alone  in  the  bush 
with  a  handful  of  his  own  askari,  with 
local  natives  ever  coming  and  going  from 
his  hiding-place,  his  life  seemed  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  first  man  who  cared  to  bid 
for  the  price  on  his  head.  Occasionally  an 
effort  was  made  to  attain  the  price,  but 
Pretorius  always  survived,  and  there  was 
no  mercy  for  his  enemy.  He  recruited  his 
I.D.  scouts  from  the  scum  of  the  earth,  his 
perception  enabling  him  to  select  those 
with  stout  hearts.  The  jails  and  prison 
camps  were  his  recruiting  area,  and  to  every 
man  that  he  gave  a  rifle  he  gave  a  chance 
of  winning  the  price  upon  his  head.  But  he 
never  came  to  harm,  for  the  name  of  Pre- 
torius stood  for  more  than  the  Germans 
cared  to  offer. 

As  we  marched  out  from  Nahungu  Hill 
we  were  much  amused  by  the  sight  of  Pre- 
torius and  his  ragamuffin  crowd  of  fol- 
lowers. His  loads  were  the  queerest  things 
in  that  eight-mile  long  column.  Besides  the 
orthodox  chop-boxes  and  uniform-cases 
there  were  a  great  trap  for  catching  leop- 
j  ards,  a  bulky  metal  despatch-box,  the  mask 
'  and  horns  of  a  bull  eland,  a  great  weighing- 
machine,  and  a  tent  which  he  never  used. 

Somewhere  near  the  head  of  the  column 
rode  Pretorius  himself.  There  was  l-'ttle 
enough  in  his  appearance  to  indicate  the 
man  whose  renown  amongst  the  natives  and 
whose  exploits  in  the  fieid  were  known  from 
one  end  of  East  Africa  to  another.  Less 
than  middle-aged,  with  a  short-clipped 
moustache,  small  in  statuae,  and  slimly 
built,  and  always  neatly  dressed,  he  im- 
pressed one  as  a  quiet,  unassuming  little 
man.  He  could  talk  if  he  liked,  and  was 
worth  listening  to.  He  had  a  perfect  com- 
mand of  English,  but  his  speech  was  slightly 
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tainted  with  the  "taal,"  his  native  tongue. 
He  certainly  hated  the  Germans  with  a 
more  whole-hearted  hatred  than  many  an 
Englishman. 

Pretorious  undertook  to  watch  the 
country  within  thirty  miles  of  our  line  of 
march,  and  guaranteed  us  half  a  day's 
notice  of  any  enemy  movement  within  that 
area.  In  giving  this  undertaking  he  knew 
he  had  the  natives  of  the  country  on  his 
side.  They  may  have  hated  the  Germans, 
they  may  have  welcomed  the  British,  but 
they  fought  for  Pretorius.  In  their  coun- 
try he  could  send  a  letter  or  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  handed  on  from  village  to 
village  with  little  fear  of  its  missing  its 
destination.  His  reputation  as  an  intelli- 
gence officer  was  founded  principally  on  the 
excellent  work  done  by  himself,  but  the 
daring  and  very  valuable  work  performed 
by  his   subalterns  should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  first  day's  march  was  a  pleasantly 
short  stage,  with  a  comfortable  camping 
ground  at  the  end  of  it.  Pretorius  brought, 
us  a  native  whom  he  had  arrested  as  an 
enemy  agent.  Two  days  previously  he  had 
conveyed  a  message  to  Pretorius  through  a 
friendly  chief,  informing  him  that  there 
were  two  white  Germans  and  half  a  dozen 
nskari  hiding  in  his  village,  and  adding  the 
suggestion  that  they  should  be  surprised 
and  captured  on  the  following  night.  Pre- 
torius agreed,  and  arranged  for  the  man  to 
meet  him  at  a  certain  point  in  the  bush 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  Pretorius 
and  his  I.I>.  scouts  reached  their  rendezvous 
at  the  hour  appointed  and  waited  for  their 
man.  They  waited  all  through  the  night, 
'>ut  he  never  c-m->.  As  the  hours  passed, 
they  grew  suspicious.  At  dawn  they  recon- 
D  tTed  the  village  and  found  it  full' of  Ger- 
waiting  to  catch  Pretorius.  The 
friendly  chief  was  informed  of  the  treach- 
ery of  the  native,  and  Pretorius  gave  orders 
for  him  to  be  caught  and  brought  in  to  our 
camp.  When  Pretorius  marked  a  man  as- 
wanted  he  usually  got  him  in  the  end,  nor 
was  he  disappointed  on  this  occasion.  The 
president  of  the  court  was  an  old  regular 
officer  with  a  wholesome  respect  for  the 
Manual  of  Military  Law.  It  was  amusing 
to  watch  the  little  Dutchman  grow  more 
and  more  impatient  as  the  various  formali- 
ties of  a  field  court-martial  were  carefully 
observed.  Pretorius  only  asked  the  pris- 
oner three  questions,  but  the  answers  were 
sufficient  to  condemn  any  man.  The  sent- 
was  soon  promulgated,  and  a  few  hours 
later  a  short  sharp  volley  echoed  through 
the  bush  to  proclaim  the  end  of  yet  an- 
other man  who  had  ventured  to  bid  for  the 
price   on   the   head   of   Pretorius. 


Will  Labor  Dominate 
Britain  ? 

Over  100  Candidates  Ready  for  Coming 

Election — "Take   Over"   England  in 

Ten  Years? 


""pHAT   labor   will    dominate    Britain    a 
A     the   war    is    what   Arthur    Gleason    indi- 
in    the    course    of    an    article    in    the 
Metropolitan.     He  claims  first  that  the  labor 
men    have    made    tremendous    sacrifices    to 
help   win    the    war,   sacrifices    much    greater 
than  the  advantages  which  have  come  to  the 
working    classes    as    a    result    of    wider    em- 
ployment  and    higher    wages.      He    then    pro- 
to   outline   what   the   labor   party   may 
do  and  what  will  be  demanded. 

I  .  H2  the  workers  of  Britain  have 
busy  in  building  up  a  set  of  protective 
vices  which  would  give  them,  not  a  happy 
life,  not  a  prosperous  life,  but  a  tolerable 
life,  a  life  of  some  decency,  of  reasonable 
satisfaction.  At  one  stroke  they  abolished 
these  safeguards,  in  order  to  win  the  war. 
Nor    will    these    "trade    union    regulations" 
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in    restored.     They  cannot  be,  because 
dardized  machinery  has  entered  in- 
ranks   of  organised 
I"  by  the  advent  of 
ral  million  newcomers.     Willingly  labor 
ed   away   its   power,  in   order   to  win   the 
war.       It    has    allowed     its    children     to    be 
pulled  out  of  school  and  set  to  work.    When 
deed  into  the  figures  a  year  ago,  180,000 
children    of    school    aj;e.    belong! J  | 
w  o  rk  rieoi- 

iffered  its  borne  to  be  In- 
d,  and  the  wife  and  mother  to  be  set  to 
work  making  guns  and  shells.     Over  a  mil- 
lion   women,   wives,   sisters,  sweethearts   and 
come  into   industry.     And  all 
universal     sacrifice     labor   has   gladly 
in  order  to  win  the  war. 
"Big  wages,  good   clothes,  a  player-piano 

cry  the  critics. 
Nothing  seems  to  touch  upper-class  critics 
u'er  quite  so  surely  as  the  fact  that,  on 
rhole,   ther  poverty, 

quality,  in  England  to-day  than  there  was 
four  years  ago.  Because  over  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  industrial  population  have 
ped  from  that  sink  of  misery  in  which 
it  used  to  live  and  breed  and  pass  out  of 
being,  these  critics  of  labor  allege  that 
labor  in  the  war  has  made  less  sacrifice  than 
other  sections  of  the  community.  One  ele- 
ment in  its  perpetual  sacrifice  has  been  alle- 
ed.  In  spite  of  rationing  it  is  no  longer 
undernourished  to  the  same  extent.  In 
return  for  a  wage  that  is  now  a  scanty  liv- 
ing wage  i  instead  of  a  wage  below  a  decent 
minimum,  as  formerly  I  labor  has  given  back 
high  speed  production  through  full-time  and 
overtime  work.  It  has  volunteered  for  the 
front  till  the  Government  had  to  restrain  it. 
It  lias  emptied  its  home  into  the  factory. 

Labor  was  grooming  a  couple  of  hundred 
candidates  in  April,  to  contest   seats  in   the 
coming  Parliamentary  election.     It  will  add 
still    more    candidates    by    the    time    of    the 
autumn  election.     Sidney  Webb  told  me  that 
expects   to   win   at   least  one   hundred 
Not  one   of  these   two   hundred   can- 
.  s  stands  for  the  knockout  blow  policy. 
When    the    war   began,    British    labor   was 
not  yet  ready  to  take  over  England.     If  it 
had  developed  its  leaders,  and  by  leaders   I 
mean   not   alone   outstanding  figures   at    the 
top,  but  "the  captains  of  tens  and  twenl 
British     labor    would     have     controlled    the 
from  August,  1914.     As  it   is,  li  is  the 
one  strong  compact  group  in  the  State,  and 
numerically  the   largest.     But  to  handle  the 
intricate   ;ndustrial   and  political  machinery 
at    the    levers      of      management    will    take 
British    labor    ten      years      yet    (as    Robert 
Smillie   prophesies)    or   twenty    years    (as   A. 
E.    Zimmern,    of    the    Workers'    Educational 
Delation,  believes). 
So   certain    ideas   are    remaking   the    labor 
man.     He  draws  up  a  comprehensive  scheme 
for  common  education  through  his  Workers' 
Educational  Association.     If  seven  thousand 
millions  of  pounds  can  be  spent  on  gas,  guns 
and    shells,   he    means   to    spend   a    few   mil- 
lions   of    pounds    on    the    education    of    the 
ren   of  his   nation.     He   plans   to   leave 
the    rotten   houses   of   the    slums,   and   build 
several  hundred  thousand  decent  dwellings. 
He    plans    to    redeem    agriculture    from    its 
curse  of  a  servile  wage.     He  means  to  build 
light    railways    out    from    the    overcrowded 
industrial   centres,   and   plant   workers'   cot- 
tages (13  to  the  acre,  instead  of  40)  with  a 
bit  of  a  garden. 

He  wishes  the  secret  treaties  publicly 
officially  disavowed.  He  wishes  an  end 
made  of  secret  diplomacy.  He  wishes  a 
League  of  Nations,  and  an  international 
structure  devised  which  will  be  war-proof. 
He  desire0  no  war  after  this  war,  either 
military  or  economic.  He  desires  no 
scientific  management,  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  workers'  control  of  its  speeding- 
up  devices.  He  believes  in  President  Wil- 
son's use  of  the  political  weapon  in  war- 
making.  He  desires  no  conquest  of  world 
markets  by  "State-aided  industries,"  unless 
he  possesses  a  share  in  the  management  of 
industry.  He  wishes  status  rather  than  wel- 
fare work.  He  is  not  an  anarchist,  nor  a 
paper  legislator,  nor  an  idealogue.  He  is 
patient,   and   good-humored.      He    is    British. 
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The  German  Methods  of  Attack 


A  Complete  Description  of  the  Von  Hutier 
Offensive 


WHEN  the  Germans  launched  their  first 
offensive  in  May  of  the  present  year 
they  introduced  new  tactics.  One  of  the  field 
commanders  of  the  German  forces,  General 
Von  Hutier,  is  credited  with  the  introduction 
of  the  new  system  of  offensive  warfare  and 
that  it  was  successful,  in  the  first  attack  is 
a  fact  that  needs  no  comment.  Since  the  first 
months  of  the  "Kaiser  battle"  the  Allies  have 
found  means  of  defeating  the  Von  Hutier 
method.  A  writer  in  The  Scientific  American 
gives  in  graphic  detail  the  principles  on 
which  Von  Hutier  worked,  stating: 

There  are  two  essential  factors  in  the  Von 
Hutier  offensive:  First,  there  must  be  a  pre- 
poderance  of  men,  artillery,  and  other  mili- 
tary resources  at  the  scene  of  battle;  second- 
ly, utmost  secrecy  must  be  maintained  before 
the  offensive  opens,  so  that  the  enemy  will 
be  taken  completely  by  surprise.  The  first 
factor  was  met,  of  course,  by  the  betrayal 
of  Russia.  Well  over  a  million  Germans 
were  released  from  the  Eastern  front  and 
brought  to  the  Western,  while  something  like 
seven  thousand  guns  and  vast  stores  of  shell 
and  other  supplies  were  left  to  the  advancing 
Germans  in  Russia  by  the  demoralized  sol- 
diery of  that  country.  Thus  the  Germans 
themselves  admitted  a  numerical  superiority 
on  the  Western  front  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  of  at  least  twenty  divisions,  and 
subsequent  events  indicate  that  the  superior- 
ity  must   have   been   even   greater. 

The  second  element  of  Von  Hutier's  method, 
surprise,  calls  for  extreme  precautions.  What 
with  airplanes  flying  continuously  over  the 
battlefront  and  far  into  one's  territory,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  hide  military  activities. 
Ammunition  dumps  in  the  open,  new  aiiv- 
dromes,  new  railroads,  new  roads,  hospital 
bases,  troop  gatherings — all  these  things  are 
immediately  noted  by  enemy  observers  and 
proper  precautions  taken  to  meet  the  im- 
pending attack.  Then  there  are  the  reports 
of  spies,  the  declarations  of  prisoners,  and 
slips  of  the  press  which  must  be  watched  and 
prevented  from  giving  information  to  the 
enemy.  Finally,  there  is  the  artillery  which, 
although  required  to  register  on  the  targets 
before  the  attack  opens,  must  not  betray  the 
heavy  concentration  taking  place. 

To  prevent  the  escape  of  information  the 
German  authorities  cancelled  all  furloughs 
and  all  correspondence  while  the  March  of- 
fensive preparations  were  taking  place.  The 
movements  of  civilians  between  Germany  and 
the  occupied  regions  of  France  and  Germany 
were  prohibited.  The  only  troops  in  the 
trenches  were  the  regular  holding  troops, 
since  the  present  German  scheme  of  things 
is  to  have  second  rate  troops  in  the  front  line, 
with  picked  troops  or  storm  troops  in  the 
rear  held  in  readiness  for  attack  or  defense. 
The  holding  troops  were  without  the  slight- 
est clue  of  just  when  and  where  the  offen- 
sive, if  any,  was  to  take  place,  hence  could 
give  no  information  to  the  British  or  French 
in  the  event  of  being  made  prisoner. 

The  back  areas  of  the  German  lines  were 
considered  sufficiently  organized  to  handle 
all  casualties  resulting  from  the  battle,  hence 
no  new  hospitals  were  erected  to  arouse 
enemy  suspicions.  The  same  applied  to  rail- 
ways and  airdromes  and  supply  bases.  Am- 
munition stores  were  buried  in  suitable 
trenches  or  in  underground  dumps  at  night. 
Thousands  of  guns  were  brought  up  to  the 
British  front  for  the  offensive  of  March  21st. 
These  pieces  were  concealed  in  woods  where 
possible,  and  when  in  the  open  they  were 
heavily  camouflaged.  The  work  of  placing 
them  was  entirely  done  at  night,  so  as  to 
escape  the  eagle-eyed  British  air  scouts.  The 
registering  of  the  batteries  was  only  ap- 
proximated, and  in  some  instances  each  gun 
was  only  allowed  three  ranging  shots,  with 
several  days'  interval  between  shots,  so  as 
not  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of   British  ob- 


Lastly,  the  German  armies  destined  to  de- 
liver the  big  smash  were  massed  some  sixty 
•liles  back  of  the  front,  whence  they  could 
be  moved  with  equal  facility  to  any  point 
between  Verdun  and  the  sea.  The  men  and 
officers  were  not  taken  into  the  confidence 
of  the  higher  officials,  hence  nothing  could 
escape  concerning  their  destination.  A  few 
days  before  the  attack  the  troops  were  moved 
toward  the  battlefield  by  forced  marches,  all 
movements  being  made  at  night.  German 
airmen  patrolled  the  roads  over  which  the 
German  armies  marched,  in  order  to  detect 
any  suspicious  movement  or  flash  of  light 
that  could  betray  the  troops.  And  any  units 
guilty  of  carelessness  were  severely  dealt 
with.  During  the  day  the  troops  were  quart- 
ered in  villages  or  in  woods,  away  from  the 
eyes  of  chance  Allied  airmen. 

When  the  intense  artillery  bombardment 
opened  on  the  British  positions,  Von  Hutier 
made  extensive  use  of  gas  shell,  since  no 
great  accuracy  is  necessary  with  ammunition 
of  that  sort.  Against  the  trenches  the  Ger- 
man artillery  fired  60  per  cent  high  ex- 
plosive shell,  30  per  cent  sneezing  shell,  and  10 
per  cent  asphyxiating  gas  shell.  In  counter- 
battery  work  the  Germans  fired  70  per  cent 
sneezing,  10  per  cent  asphyxiating,  and  20 
per  cent  high  explosive  shell.  The  barrage 
behind  the  British  trenches,  destined  to  cut 
off  reinforcements,  was  in  the  proportions 
of  60  per  cent  sneezing  gas,  10  per  cent 
asphyxiating  gas  shell,  and  30  per  cent  high 
explosive  shell.  Instead  of  conducting  the 
bombardment  for  days,  thus  giving  ample 
warning  of  the  impending  action,  the  Von 
Hutier  artillery  preparation  was  severe  but 
brief. 

The  demoralization  of  British  infantry 
brought  about  by  the  intense  artillery  fire 
was  immediately  exploited  by  the  German 
infantry,  advancing  to  the  attack  in  several 
waves.  The  usual  rolling  barrage  fire  pre- 
ceded   the    first    infantry    wave.      This    was 


less  dense  than  the  others,  being  intended 
primarily  to  establish  contact  with  the  enemy 
and  then  locate  the  weak  spots.  The  suc- 
ceeding waves  passed  through  the  first  wave 
and  through  the  little  groups  of  British — the 
so-called  "isles  of  resistance" — still  fighting 
against  tremendous  odds.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  general  chaos  caused  by  the  bombard- 
ment, the  German  waves  continued  to  ad- 
vance as  far  as  possible,  through  woods, 
wheat  fields,  gullies,  etc.,  whenever  possible, 
carrying  out  that  part  of  the  program  termed 
"infiltration."  Thus  bodies  of  German  troops 
got  behind  Allied  troops  falling  back,  adding 
to  the  confusion  of  the  defenders  and  seri- 
ously interfering  with  their  defense. 

Following  the  infantry  waves  came  support 
units  in  column  formation  with  special  mobile 
artillery,  particularly  minenwerfer  or  trench 
mortars.  During  the  Riga  attack  it  is  known 
that  the  Germans  made  use  of  over  570  light, 
medium  and  heavy  minenwerfer  on  a  front  of 
only  three  miles;  and  so  successful  did  this 
feature  prove  that  the  Germans  adopted  it  on 
a  far  larger  scale  in  the  Somme  offensive. 
The  supporting  artillery  served  to  wreck  any 
British  defenses  which  held  out  against  the 
infantry,  and  also  served  to  discourage 
counter-attacks.  Last  of  all  came  the 
divisional   reserves. 

As  the  Germans  advanced  beyond  the  reach 
of  their  artillery  they  made  use  of  light  and 
heavy  machine  guns  for  supporting  the  in- 
fantry. Machine  gunners  establish  barrage 
curtains,  behind  which  the  infantry  advances 
on  to  new  positions.  The  bulk  of  the  barrage 
curtain  is  generally  formed  by  light  machine 
guns  and  riflemen,  while  the  flanks  are  held 
by  heavy  machine  guns  which  serve  to  guard 
against  counter-attacks.  Thus  by  a  com- 
bination of  machine-gun  fire  and  short  in- 
fantry rushes,  the  Germans  continue  to  ad- 
vance, making  use  of  every  available  bit  of 
natural  cover,  while  there  follows  behind  them 
the  units  which  are  to  organize  the  newly 
gained  ground,  bring  up  the  heavy  artillery, 
and  established  the  liaison  with  the  rear  in 
the  conventional  manner. 


Will  Soon  Attack  Holland? 


Germany    Needs    Use    of    the    Strategic 
Dutch  Railroads 


a: 


RE  the  Germans  preparing  to  pounce 
upon  Holland?  Rumors  to  this  effect 
have  been  heard  at  regular  intervals  since 
the  war  began  but  it  begins  to  look  as 
though  at  last  the  Teutons  were  prepared 
to  act.  There  has  been  a  succession  of 
crises  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Germans 
over  points  which  leave  the  Dutch  puzzled 
and  affronted.  Are  the  Germans  deliberately 
seeking  a  pretext  to  strike  at  Holland? 
Close  observers  are  sure  that  such  is  the 
case  and  point  as  a  reason  to  the  Dutch 
railroads.  Some  of  the  roads  run  between 
Germany  and  Belgium  over  Dutch  territory 
and  if  these  could  be  used  for  war  purposes 
it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  problems  of 
transportation  for  the  Great  General  Staff. 
The  use  of  these  roads  would  enable  the 
Germans  to  really  use  Antwerp  as  a  "pistol 
aimed  at  England."  It  is  accepted  as  a 
fact,  therefore,  that  when  a  favorable 
moment  comes,  Germany  will  strike  at  Hol- 
land and  seize  her  strategic  railroads.  The 
situation  is  summarized  by  Demetrius  C. 
Boulger  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  as 
follows: 

When  war  broke  out  it  was  fully  expected 
that  the  Germans  intended  to  cross  through 
Dutch  territory  as  well  as  through  Belgium. 
They  refrained  because,  thanks  to  the  new 
Eifel  railways,  they  believed  that  they  had 
secured  a  sufficiently  broad  front  between 
Vise,  the  extreme  northern  Belgian  station 
on  the  Meuse,  and  Wasserbillig,  the  extreme 


southern  Luxemburg  station  on  the  Moselle. 
Musters  for  the  time  being  of  Belgium  and 
the  Grand  Duchy,  they  do  not  need  to  widen 
their  front  as  against  France,  for  it  is  as 
wide  as  it  can  be  made.  The  old  temptation 
therefore  to  cross  through  Holland  no 
longer  possesses  any  force.  If  Dutch  terri- 
tory is  violated,  if  the  Hun  hordes  break 
through  Limburg,  the  motive  has  changed. 
It  is  our  business  to  fathom  it  and  to  be 
prepared. 

There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  any  such 
move  at  the  present  time  could  only  be  di- 
rected against  ourselves,  and  for  this  rea- 
son the  Dutch-German  railways  may  be 
termed  the  first  parallel  in  the  direction  of 
our  shores.  The  railways  that  cross  the 
Meuse  at  Venlo  and  Roermond  are  the 
essential  routes  that  perfect  the  German 
hold  on  Antwerp,  and  that  complete  it  by 
securing  the  routes  to  Flushing  and  the 
Hook.  We  must  remember  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  now  held  possession  of  Antwerp 
for  nearly  four  years,  and  they  have  de- 
rived no  great  advantage  from  this  occupa- 
tion of  one  of  the  dominating  points  in  the 
West  of  Europe.  The  command  of  the 
Scheldt  is  essential  to  the  execution  of  any 
programme  for  the  invasion  of  our  shores, 
and  to  that  end  the  seizure  of  Flushing  is 
the  first  step.  That  is  the  grand  motive 
that  is  impelling  the  German  High  Com- 
mand to  break  faith  with  Holland,  and  to 
undertake  one  more  aggression  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  weak  and  confiding  neighbor.  If 
the  offensive  on  the  Western  Front  results 
in  providing  the  Germans  with  any  reason 
to  believe  that  they  have  hammered  us  to 
a  standstill  and  left  us  with  no  spring  to 
undertake  a  counter-offensive,  then  we 
should  be  in  no  doubt  that  the  signal  will 
be  given  to  overrun  Holland  with  the  object 
of  securing  at  all  cost  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt.  Dutch  vigilance  and  readiness  in 
defence  may  hinder  the  working  out  of  the 
scheme,  but  it  can  only  be  baffled  if  we  ara 
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pared    to   throw    fresh    armies 
new  ti« 'Id  of  operations. 
Dutch    opinion    is    greatly    perturbed    at 
moment   by   German    threats   for  which 
there    is   no   excuse    in    reason,   and    no   ex- 
planation    in    the      relations      between    the 
le    anil    Berlin    as    disclosed    in    official 
documents.      Germany   seems   bent   on    forc- 
ing a  quarrel  upon  her  little  neighbor  at  an 
early    date,    and    the    Dutch    are    somewhat 
dazed    at    the    prospect,    and    staggered    by 
the    possibility    that    the    next    instance    of 
their   neighbor's    iniquity   may   be   exhibited 
at  their  expense.     This  is  the  psychological 
moment   for   us   to   strengthen    their  resolu- 
tion,  to   supplement   their   weakness   and   to 
Unci   Holland   the   helping  hand   in   conjunc- 
tion with  the  United  States  that  might  well 
prove  the   true   turning  point   of  the   war. 


Is  the  Devil  at  Large  ? 

In  England  Many  People  Beli*ve  He  Is 
Behind  the  Herman*. 


IN'    the    course    of    II  in    The    .\ 

'  on     "Fighting     Against 

g  Rumors,"  Edith  Sellers  shows  how 
numerous  and  ridiculous  are  the  stories 
which  circulate  in  England,  particularly 
among  the  poorly  educated  classes.  There 
are  continually  rumors  of  great  battles, 
colossal  victories,  staggering  defeats,  base 
treacheries.  But  the  strangest  and  most 
persistent  is  the  idea  that  the  devil  is  at 
large  on  earth  fighting  for  the  Germans. 
On  this  point  she  wr 

Many  who  believe  in  nothing  else  believe 
in  the  Devil,  believe  devoutly  that  the 
Kaiser  has  sold  himself  to  the  Devil,  has 
made  a  pact  with  him,  by  which  he  has 
nd  the  help  of  all  the  powers  of  evil 
in  this  war.  Again  and  again  I  have  been 
told,  and  not  by  the  poor  and  ignorant  alone, 
that  we  should  have  been  in  Berlin  and 
Vienna  long  ago,  were  it  not  that  the  Devil 
himself  is  directing  operations  against  us! 
And  they  who  tell  me  point  to  our  victories 
in  Palestine,  and  the  disasters  which,  owing 
solely  to  tht  weather,  have  befallen  us  else- 
where, as  proof  of  the  truth  of  their 
contention.  In  the  Holy  Land  the  Devil  is 
powerless,  of  course,  they  say:  but  else- 
where he  is  powerful,  all-powerful,  indeed, 
in  what  concerns  the  weather.  He  can  and 
does  send  sunshine,  when  for  sunshine  the 
Germans  wish;  and  rain,  when  rain  best 
unit?  their  plans.  He  can  and  does  help 
them  in  other  ways  too;  and  that,  they 
arsuo  gravely,  is  why  our  soldiers  can  never 
quite  defeat  them,  no  matter  how  heroically 
they  fight,  never  put  them  completely  to 
rout. 

This  superstition  smacks  of  the  Dark 
Ages  of  course:  and  that  it  should  exist  in 
our  twentieth  century  seems  incredible,  be- 
sides being  discreditable.  None  the  less 
exist  it  does  in  mean  streets,  in  other 
streets,  too,  where  they  who  dwell  ought 
really   to   know   better. 

On  the  notice  board  outside  a  chapel  in  a 
popular  seaside  resort,  "The  Kaiser:  the 
Devil,"  was  posted  up,  not  very  long  ago, 
as  the  subject  of  the  sermon  for  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday  evening;  and  in  churches 
and  chapels  alike,  the  doctrine  is  preached 
that  the  Devil's  reign  on  earth  is  on  the 
point  of  beginning,  if  not  already  begun. 
There  is  more  conning  over  of  the  Scrip- 
tures now,  more  heart-searching  as  to  what 
they  mean,  than  ever  before  in  the  memory 
of  man;  and  the  book  most  conned  over,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge,  is  the  Book  of  Revela- 
tion, especially  the  passages  there  in  which 
evil  is  depicted  as  triumphant,  the  Devil 
as  loose.  Thus,  who  can  wonder  that  when 
the  Freak  gun  appeared,  and  tales  of  its 
marvellous  prowess  were  bandied  round, 
the  pcor  and  ignorant,  nervcus  and  anxious 
believed    them;     or    that    there    sprang    up 


<77ie  tag  on  good  alarm  clocks 

THERE  are  two  sure  ways  to  identify  a 
good  alarm  clock:  the  name  Westclox  on 
the  dial,  and  the  orange  and  buff  Westclox  tag 
attacked  to  the  ring; 

When  you  find  these  quality  marks  you 
know  your  new  alarm  clock  is  a  good  time- 
keeper, the  kind  you  need  in  times  like  these. 

All  Westclox  alarms  have  the  patented 
Westclox  construction.  They  all  run  on  time 
and  ring  on  time. 

Western  Clock  Co.  -makers  of' Westclox 
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among  them  a  feeling  that  the  gun  was 
the  Evil  One's  own  handiwork;  that  we  were 
therefore  powerless  against  it:  it  would  in- 
evitably bring  destruction  on  our  brave 
soldiers,  woe  and  desolation  on  us  all! 

So  far  as  the  Freak  gun  is  concerned,  this 
feeling  has  passed  away,  now  that  it  has 
proved  itself  a  freak;  but  it  will  be  with  us 
again  before  long,  in  what  concerns  some- 
thing else.  Already,  indeed,  there  are  signs 
of  its  coming,  whispers  of  aeroplanes  that 
can  rain  down  fire  as  water  in  torrents,  sub- 
marines that  can  blow  up  everything.  More- 
over it  is  always  more  or  less  with  us  now, 
latent  if  not  active,  thanks  to  the  supersti- 
tion combined  with  ignorance  on  which  it  is 
founded,  the  lying  rumors  by  which  it  is 
fed.  And  it  is  a  feeling  that  does  infinite 
harm,  as  it  not  only  spreads  depression 
around,  but  undermines  the  strength  of 
those   whom    it    infects,   handicaps    them    in 


the  struggle,  by  robbing  them  of  hope,  con- 
vincing them  that  sure  disaster  lies  ahead. 
Thus  it  works  havoc  among  many  to  whom 
our  soldiers  are  near  and  dear;  among 
others,  too;  and  it  might,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, work  havoc  among  our  young 
soldiers.  For  many  a  lad  who  fears  neither 
God  nor  man  has  a  great  fear  of  the  Devil, 
although  he  would  die  rather  than  confess 
it.  He  could  face  undauntedly  hordes  of 
mere  Germans;  yet,  he  might  possibly 
shrink  back  had  he  the  thought  in  his  head 
that  with  the  Germans,  as  their  leader,  was 
the  Devil.  It  is  because  of  the  feeling  it 
engenders,  that  this  superstition  is  dan- 
gerous: it  paves  the  way  as  it  were,  among 
the  ignorant,  for  lying  rumors,  rumors  so 
extravagant  that,  were  the  way  not  paved 
for  them,  even  the  most  ignorant  would 
refuse  to  believe  them.  And  these  rumors 
in  their  turn,  we  must  not  forget,  pave  the 


way  for  much  that  is  evil,  besides  entailing 
great  suffering.  This  is  the  purpose,  in- 
deed, for  which  many  of  them  are  launched 
forth.  It  is  a  marvel  to  me  that  there  was 
no  panic,  in  poor  districts,  that  last  week 
in  March.  That  there  was  none,  is  a  not- 
able proof  of  the  real  grit  of  our  soldiers' 
women-folk.  As  it  is,  there  was  great  suf- 
fering, unnecessary  suffering,  unnecessary 
because  due  in  a  very  great  measure  to 
lying  rumors. 

Now,  if  for  nothing  but  that  it  renders 
the  spreading  of  lying  rumors  easy,  quite 
apart  from  all  the  other  harm  it  does,  the 
superstition  now  rampant  ought,  of  course, 
to  be  tern  up  root  and  branch.  The  Devil 
myth  that  has  sprung  up  of  late  should  as- 
suredly be  slain  forthwith,  if  only  it  could. 
But  unfortunately  it  cannot;  for  super- 
stition  has  many   more   lives   than   any   cat. 
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Ludendorff  is  Now  Dictator 


.1    /  the   Power  and 

Ability  of  ti  ■  <  'tiiitiini  i 


I711R  the  past  two  years  the  name  of  Lud- 
■        ndorff     has     been     creeping    more     and 
into   the   press.     At   first    he   appeared 
as    the    shadow    of    the    mighty    Hindenburg, 
::in  Friday  of  the  old  general.     Later  it 
D   to  get  around   that  he  was   in   reality 
nrains    of    the    combination    and    that 
Hindenburg    merely    lent    the    lustre    of    his 
to   the  plans  that  the  wily   Ludendorff 
id.     Now  lie  il  definitely  and,  it  would 
appear,   officially    launched    as    the   head    of 
the   general   staff  and   even    the   virtual   dic- 
tator of  the  Central   Towers.     The  offensive 
operations    this    year   have    been    associated 
with  his  name  and  it  is  generally  recognized 
that   he   has   directed   them. 

In  view  of  the  unique  prominence  to 
which  he  has  attained  it  is  interesting  to 
note  how  the  French  regard  him.  The  fol- 
lowing estimate  is  a  composite  from  opin- 
and  information  scattered  through  the 
influential   French   press:  — 

Is  he  a  genius?  The  question  is  of  criti- 
cal importance,  suggests  the  "Debats,"  con- 
sidering the  importance  attached  to  the 
quality  not  by  Napoleon  only  but  by  all 
who  have  written  on  the  art  of  war.  Com- 
mandant Carre  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
Ludendorff  is  no  better,  to  say  the  least, 
than  Foch,  and  the  German  has  yet  to  dis- 
play the  artistry  of  the  Frenchman,  the  art 
of  war  being  as  important  as  the  science. 
Nevertheless,  reckoning  with  the  danger  of 
underestimating  the  enemy,  if  plans  be  taken 
to  take  the  true  measure  of  Ludendorff,  the 
idea  of  him  is  that  of  a  man  brilliant  as 
ids  intelligence,  indefatigable  by  na- 
ture, endowed  witl'  ■  moat  supple  mind.  He 
is  rich  in  the  expedients  devised  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment — a  quality  precious  to  von 
Moltke  and  he  has  liveliness  of  imagina- 
tion. The  brain  is,  in  a  word,  rich  in  ideas. 
Ludendorff  is,  accordingly,  a  great  soldier 
because  he  reveals  imagination  and  ideas. 
All  his  qualities  are  re-enforccd,  fortified, 
accentuated  by  cool  energy,  a  tenacious  will 
and  a  strong  soul. 

Ludendorff  is,  as  German  commanders  go, 
young  and  his  career  in  Berlin  passes  for 
rapid  and  even  brilliant.  He  is  not  much 
past  fifty,  for  he  was  born  in  Krucszevina, 
in  the  province  of  Posen,  April  9,  1865,  his 
ris 3  having  been  se  meteoric  that  tht  ordin- 
ary reference  book  even  in  Germany  fails 
to  note  the  fact.  Erich  Ludendorff  had  the 
good  luck  to  possess  a  far-seeing  and 
wealthy  narent  of  Prussian  stock,  who  got 
him,  at  seventeen,  into  the  Ploen  cadet 
school,  from  which  he  emerged  as  a  sub- 
lieutenan;  in  an  infantry  regiment  at  Wesel 
The  young  man  turned  up  as  a  lieutenant 
of  marines  at  Kiel  and  then  got  into  the 
grenadiers.  His  ambitions  were  always  mili- 
tary and  ihey  took  him  to  the  war  academy 
which  sent  him  forth  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain at  thirty.  How  he  got  into  the  great 
general  staff  at  Berlin,  in  view  of  his  com- 
paratively mediocre  origin,  is  not  clear, 
but  he  went  out  of  it  and  through  the 
grades  successfully.  He  proved  himself  an 
officer  of  the  correct  general  staff  type, 
bred  in  the  true  Moltke  school  and  a  credit- 
able pupil  of  General  von  Schlieffen.  Lud- 
endorff was  early  established  as  a  military 
scientist  with  rare  gifts  for  the  assimila- 
tion of  whatever  knowledge  came  his  way. 
When  he  waj  forty-seven  he  took  command 
of  the  fusiliers  at  Dusseldorf  and  not  long 
after  he  was  at  Strasbourg  as  major-general 
of  infantry.  This  was  the  force  with  which 
he  went  into  the  grand  mobilization  for  the 
war  and  he  replaced,  as  head  of  the  four- 
teenth brigade,  that  General  von  Vassoff 
who  was  killed  at  Liege.  In  the  course  of 
the    swift    operations    which    reduced    that 


place,   the    brilliant  of   Ludendorff, 

who  led  the  assault  at  the  head  of  his  bri- 
gade, earned  for  him  one  of  the  first  of 
the  crosses  of  a  knight  of  the  order  "pour 
le  merit*"  of  which  Emperor  William  is  so 
sparing. 

Now  occurred  in  the  career  of  Ludendorff 
the  "decisive  event"  of  which  so  much  has 
been  -vritten.  The  general  staff  had  become 
worried  at  the  advance  of  the  Russian 
forr.  man  territory.     It  was  Luden- 

<lorf  .   who   suggested    Hindenburg 

and  not  Hindenburg  who  si: 
dorff.  The  aged  man  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  theater  of  operations  in 
East  Prussia.  Lr.dendtrff's  reputation  for 
sound  judgment  was  so  30lid  that  the  all- 
high,  the  risk  of  heeding  his  sug- 
on.  Hindenburg  was  dragged  from  his 
retirement  at  Hanover  and  naturally  bl 
bed  Ludendorff  as  his  chief  of  staff. 
These  are  the  facts,  declares  our  French 
authority,  in  spite  of  many  a  tale  to  the 
contrary.  In  no  long  time  the  pair  won  the 
Tanncnberg  victory,  which  brought  to  one 
the  grade  of  field-marshal  and  to  the  other 
that  of  lieutenant-general.  At  the  head  of 
a  group  of  armies  they  gained  the  day  at 
the  Mazurian  lakes,  and  specializing  in  the 
Russian  theater  of  operations,  they  re- 
deemed their  native  land  from  pressing 
perils  with  the  conquest  of  Poland  and 
Galicia.  Just  two  years  ago,  in  consequence 
of  the  Brousiloff  offensive,  "which  caused 
the  German  defense  to  tremble  to  its  foun- 
dations," Hindenburg,  still  "doubled"  with 
Ludendorff,  was  given  command  of  all  the 
ro-German  forces  in  the  eastern 
theater.  Before  many  days— replacing  von 
Falkenhayn,  who  had  to  take  all  the  blame 
for  the  Verdun  check  Hindenburg  was 
made  chief  of  the  general  staff,  with  Lud- 
endorff at  his  right  hand  as  general  of 
infantry  exercising  the  functions  of  a  chief 
general  quartermaster.  "They  ticked  like 
two  clocks." 

The  whole  German  press  was  jubilant. 
"An  immense  delight  reigns  everywhere  in 
the  fatherland.  Our  new  Blucher  retains 
at  his  side  our  new  Gneisenau.  Ludendorff 
remains  with  Hindenburg."  The  Kaiser 
assented  to  the  eclipse  of  his  own  imperial 
star  by  the  new  constellation  of  the  twins 
Hindenburg-Ludendorff  and  the  field- 
marshal  in  turn  free  from  jealousy  or  full 
of  gratitude  —  permitted  the  personality  of 
his  right-hand  man  to  grow  more  decisive 
and  conspicuous.  On  the  western  front, 
until  the  beginning  of  the  present  offensive 
the  great  idea  of  the  two  chiefs  seems  to 
the  French  expert  we  quote  to  have  been 
the  strategical  retirement  to  that  well- 
known  Hindenburg  line.  The  operation  was 
presented  at  home  as  "a  bit  of  boldness  con- 
ceived by  the  highest  genius"  and  as  "a 
prelude  to  solutions  entirely  new  and  mag- 
nificent." In  spite  of  these  enthusiasms 
the  great  general  staff  took  refuge  in  a 
strict  defensive  for  the  period  of  one  whole 
year,  during  which  it  sustained  the  suc- 
cessive checks  of  Arras,  Ypres,  Vimy,  the 
Chemin  des  Dames,  Verdun  and  l'Ailette. 
Ludendorff  concentrated  all  his  faculties 
upon  the  collapse  of  Russia  before  turning 
again  to  the  "principal  enemy,"  France,  and 
the  most  detested  of  all  the  foes,  England. 
The  collaboration  of  Hindenburg  and 
Ludendorff  has  all  this  time  been  most 
intimate.  In  this  association,  one  acts  as 
the  brain  and  the  other  as  the  right  hand. 
One  represents  the  young  and  active  ele- 
ment, the  fecund  brain  with  the  "ideas," 
while  the  other  is  the  mass  which  brings 
the  weight  to  bear.  The  decisions  seem  to 
be  taken  in  common,  but  they  are  for  the 
most  part  inspired  by  Ludendorff.  In  the 
enormous  machine  called  "German  war," 
one  is  the  motor  and  the  other  is  the 
power.  Ludendorff  is  the  true  directing 
miid.  Force  is  affirmed  by  our  French 
authority  to  be  eminently  the  characteristic 
of  the  man.  One  detects  the  fact  in  his 
favorite  aphorisms.  "As  always  in  war,"  he 
observes,  "one  must  now  be  strong  and 
resolute.  Superiority,  danger — such  things 
exist   only   for   the   feeble."     He    is   fond   of 
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saying  also  that  the  strong  man  does  not 
talk  of  danger,  but,  at  most,  of  the  way  to 
avoid  it.  Again:  "He  who  complains  of 
fatality  had  better  accuse  himself.  A  strong 
will  creates  its  own  destiny."  Ludendorff 
says  there  is  no  such  thing  as  fatality,  as 
destiny.  There  is  but  the  will  of  the 
strong    man. 

The  character  of  Ludendorff  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  French  observer  to  be  "hard, 
cruel,  pitiless,"  in  accordance  with  the 
dominant  ideal  of  Prussians  in  high  com- 
mand. Ludendorff,  we  are  assured,  was  the 
most  ferocious  instigator  of  continued  sub- 
marine warfare.  He  insists  upon  constant 
aerial  bombardment  of  open  and  unfortified 
towns.  "By  killing  the  women  and  chil- 
dren," he  is  quoted  as  saying,  "we  destroy 
the  future  mothers  and  the  ultimate  de- 
fenders of  their  land;  that  is,  the  future 
forces  upon  which  the  enemy  depends." 
Ludendorff,  moreover,  is  a  hypocrite,  a  sly 
and  affected  being.  He  is  not  above  telling 
the  newspapers  that  the  lives  of  German 
soldiers  are  more  precious  than  a  mere 
swamp  or  a  blackened  ruin  the  enemy 
wants  to  preserve.  He  is  notoriously  the 
most     sanguinary    feeder    of    cannon     with 


"fodder,"  never  hesitating  to  pile  high  the 
plains  of  the  Somme  with  heaps  of  German 
dead.  Ludendorff  attaches  great  importance 
to  what  he  calls  "moral,"  and  no  press  agent 
had  ever  more  skill.  He  keeps  in  touch 
with  the  journalists  night  and  day,  for  it 
is  a  mistake  to  deem  him  the  "simple 
soldier"  at  his  ease  only  in  the  theater  of  a 
war.  He  holds  his  regular  receptions  for 
the  benefit  of  his  friends,  the  reporters.  He 
inspires  a  school  of  military  criticism  with 
its  experts  to  prove  that  Germany  is  invin- 
cible. He  is  a  master  of  the  propaganda 
that  works  with  fiction.  He  invented  the 
system  of  heralding  every  German  offensive 
far  in  advance,  arguing  that  the  effect 
upon  enemy  "moral"  is  tremendous. 

Ludendorff  is  a  commander  who  seeks 
less  a  strategical  surprise  than  a  tactical 
one.  An  organizer  of  experience  and 
ability,  he  excels  in  preparation.  His  plans 
are  not  only  large  but  definite.  He  concen- 
trates. He  affects  a  complete  candor  with 
the  enemy,  advertising  an  offensive  that 
remains  in  detail  a  secret,  announced  with 
menaces  and  shrouded  in  devices  that  be- 
wilder,  distract,    terrify    the    inexperienced. 


Strike  Germany  Through  the  Alps 


Italian  General  Urges  a  Change  in 
Allied  Strategy. 


THAT  the  Allies  should  strike  Germany 
through  the  Alps  is  the  contention  of 
Major-General  Emilio  Guglielmotti,  Italian 
military  attache  to  the  United  States,  writ- 
ing in  the  Independent.  He  argues  that 
there  is  greater  chance  of  success  there  than 
on  the  Western  front,  presenting  his  case 
as  follows: 

From  an  offensive  standpoint,  it  should 
be  considered  that  the  distance  between  the 
Western  front  and  Berlin  is  almost  twice  as 
much  as  the  distance  between  the  Italian 
front  and  Vienna:  that  between  the  Western 
front  and  Berlin  there  are  numerous  lines 
of  resistance,  prepared  in  years  for  defence 
by  Germany,  and  that  great  rivers,  especially 
the  Rhine,  obstacles  not  easily  surpassed,  run 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  which  the 
Allies  should  follow:  that,  if  between  the 
Italian  front  and  Vienna  there  are  very 
strong  positions,  the  Italian  Army  has  shown 
that  such  positions  are  not  impregnable;  in 
fact  Austria  was  obliged  to  ask  help  and 
assistance  from  her  most  powerful  ally,  Ger- 
many, only  because  Italy  had  almost  reached 
the  last  lines  of  Austria's  defences,  and  as- 


sistance was  given  by  Germany  only  be- 
cause she  realized  the  danger  from  the  south: 
that  across  the  Rhine  there  is  still  a  homo- 
geneous and  compact  population,  united  be- 
hind their  God,  the  Kaiser,  while  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Isonzo  there  are  populations  of 
different  nationalities,  raging  under  the 
Hapsburg  yoke,  who  would  cheer  the  Allies 
as  liberators:  that,  by  beating  Austria,  we 
would  deprive  Germany  of  her  principal  ac- 
complice and  support,  and  cut  off  her  direct 
communications  with  her  minor  accomp 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  thus  enabling  us  event- 
ually to  attack  Germany  from  the  south.  And 
it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  an 
energetic  and  common  action  of  the  Alii 's 
would  result  in  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  the  operations  of  their  amnios 
would  be  greatly  eased  by  the  efficient  assist- 
ance of  the  Allied  navies  on  the  Oriental 
coasts  of  that  sea.  which  Nature  has  made 
and  history  and  justice  proclaim  to  be  Italian. 
After  the  dual  attempt  to  break  through 
the  common  front,  by  the  Germans  on  the 
north  and  by  the  Austrians  on  the  south, 
has  been  definitely  checked,  the  competent 
authorities  must  decide  whether  the  power- 
ful and  constant  counter-blow  which  will 
bring  victory  shall  be  given  rather  on  the 
German  than  on  the  Austrian  front.  My 
purpose  is  here  to  affirm  not  only  the  great 
importance  of  Italy  in  the  common  war,  but 
also  the  great  importance  of  the  Italian  front 
as  a  promise  of  definite  success. 


The  Good  in  Tammany  Hall 


Reform  Writer  Points  Out  That  It  is  Not 
All  Vicious — Its  Strength. 


npO  the  outside  world  it  has  always  seemed 
■*•  inexplicable  that  a  corrupt  political  or- 
ganization like  Tammany  Hall  could  control 
as  large  a  city  as  New  York.  Up  to  the  last 
mayoralty  election  it  was  assumed  that  at  last 
the  "tiger"  had  been  laid  away  in  his  political 
grave,  but  the  defeat  of  Mitchell  by  Hylan 
has  left  Tammany  in  control  again.  There's 
a  reason — one  that  the  reformers  have  over- 
looked, a  reason  that  can  apply  only  to  ah 
organization  as  deeply  rooted  as  Tammany. 
That  it  is  a  real  reason  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  given  by  Frederick  M.  Daven- 
port in  The  Outlook.     He  writes: 

Tammany  understands  the   human    nature 
of  common  men  and  women  and  little  children 


probably  as  well  as  any  similar  organization 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  certain 
of  its  leaders  have  from  time  to  time  exploited 
this  knowledge  to  the  selfish  benefit  of  them- 
selves and  their  clansmen.  Warm 
against  the  winter  slush  and  happy  picnics 
for  the  district  are  no  fit  cover  for  govern- 
mental incompetence  and  political  corrup- 
tion. And  no  honest  Tammany  man  would 
contend  that  they  are.  But  the  real  human 
currents  in  Tammany  run  deeper  and  truer 
than  this.  And  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for 
even  New  York  City  to  understand  its  own 
Tammany  better  than  it  does,  because  Tam- 
many is  likely  to  have  a  hand  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  municipality  of  New  York  for 
some  time.  The  great  shifting  masses  of  the 
metropolitan  population  in  the  long  run  re- 
spond more  naturally  to  the  humanness  of 
Tammany  than  to  the  mechanical  short- 
sightedness and  blunderings  of  reform  gov- 
ernments. 

And  it  is  worth  while  for  the  whole  coun- 
try to  understand  better  the  heart  of  Tam- 
many and  the  best  products  of  Tammany,  be- 


cause the  politics  of  America,  to  make  it 
potent  over  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the 
mass  of  the  people,  require  nothing  so  much 
as  the  human  touch  and  a  close  practical  at- 
tention to  the  needs  and  longings  of  the  com- 
mon man. 

Tammany  at  its  best  is  the  family  idea 
applied  to  politics.  A  night  in  a  Tammany 
club-house  makes  you  feel  that  the  Tammany 
leaders  and  officials  are  the  big  brothers  of 
everybody  in  the  neighborhood.  The  distract- 
ed mother  hurries  to  this  center  of  hope  and 
help  when  her  boy  is  arrested,  or  even  when 
he  stays  away  from  home  overnight.  It  is  no 
unusual  sight  to  see  in  line  at  the  club-house 
of  an  evening  women  with  children  in  their 
arms  waiting  to  see  the  leader.  There  many 
a  domestic  quarrel  is  straightened  out  into 
domestic  tranquility.  When  the  doctor  tells 
the  mother  that  the  child  is  developing  tuber- 
culosis, it  is  quite  likely  that  she  will  make 
straight  for  the  district  club-house,  and  the 
leader  sees  to  it  that  the  child  is  admitted 
to  some  institution  under  the  city  or  the  State 
for  the  care  of  this  incipient  and  insidious 
malady. 

Perhaps  a  child  is  run  over  by  a  truck  or 
an  automobile,  or  suffers  accident  in  other 
form  on  the  narrow  tenement  street,  and  is 
hurried  away  suddenly  to  the  hospital.  Some- 
body in  the  group  rushes  to  tell  the  mother. 
And  soon  she  appears,  breathless,  at  the  club- 
house. Her  child  is  at  the  Harlem  Hospital 
or  at  the  Hudson  Street  House  of  Relief,  and 
how  shall  she  get  to  him  and  what  can  she 
do  to  help  him?  The  human  hand  of  Tam- 
many reaches  out  to  see  that  the  child  is 
cared  for;  that  the  mother  is  admitted  to  his 
presence;  that  her  fears  are  calmed.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  Tammany  has  a  grip  on 
the  hearts  and  the  votes  of  the  simple,  plain 
people,  native  and  foreign-born,  in  the  crowd- 
ed tenements  of  the  metropolis?  Tammany 
never  allows  any  old-time  well-known  resi 
dent  of  the  district  to  be  dispossessed  for 
failure  to  pay  the  rent.  The  breadwinner  is 
out  of  work;  the  times  are  hard,  or  he  is  ill 
and  loses  two  or  three  weeks'  pay.  The  land- 
lord comes  around  on  the  first  of  the  month, 
and  there  is,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  sixteen  dol- 
lars due.  The  breadwinner  hasn't  got  it. 
If  he  has  lived  in  the  district  any  reasonable 
length  of  time,  he  can  go  up  to  the  club- 
house and  get  the  rent,  which  is  paid  out  of 
the  club  funds.  When  a  well-known  resident 
of  the  district  dies,  Tammany  looks  after  the 
funeral  expenses  if  the  family  lack  the  money 
to  pay.  Every  week  in  the  undertaker's  shop 
in  the  district  there  is  somebody  laid  out, 
the  surviving  family  being  destitute.  Friends 
help — and  Tammany  helps. 


Dividing  Bagdad 

The  Barbarity  of  the  (lei-man*  to  Their 

Allies 


A  QUESTION  that  might  prove  very  diffi- 
^*  cult  to  answer  is:  Which  is  the  more 
dangerous  and  uncomfortable  position  to 
hold,  that  of  enemy  or  ally  of  Germany? 
The  Germans  treat  their  allies  with  such 
contempt    and    rutli  that    it    is   very 

questionable  if  the  position  of  an  open 
enemy  is  not  preferable.  Consider,  for  in- 
stance, what  they  did  in  Bagdad.  Eleanor 
Franklin  Kgan.  in  the  course  of  an  article 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  tells  of  one 
incident  I 

The  extraordinary  street  is  casually 
known  as  New  Street  and  is  now  Bagdad's 
principal  thoroughfare.  It  was  cut  by 
Khali!  Pasha  on  the  advice  of  the  Germans, 
and  it  was  ruthlessly  done.  No  Turk  would 
ever  think  of  doing  such  a  thing  on  his  own 
initiative,  the  Turks  being  partial  to  nar- 
row airless  ways  and  sunless  passages.  The 
Germans,  however,  believe  in  wide  streets 
and  plenty  of  room;  and  they  are  quite 
right.  But  to  hew  a  street  as  with  a  battle- 
ax  straight  through  the  heart  of  such  a 
city  as  Bagdad  required  some  lack  of  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  the  inhabi- 
tants  and  the  property  owners.     There  was 
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no  question  of  proprietary  rights.  The 
•  was  simply  cut  through.  And  some 
of  the  property  owners  were  so  cast  down 
by  it  that  to  this  day  they  have  not  troubled 
to  remove  from  the  half-sliced-away  build- 
ing* the  evidences  of  human  occupation. 
They  left  pictures  to  dangle  forlornly  on  the 
"alls  of  rooms,  and  furniture  here  and 
there  to  become  weather-beaten  and  un- 
sightly. They  look  horribly  exposed  and 
ashamed.  these  rooms  do. 

The  whole  street  is  lined  on  either  side 
by  jagged  wall  ends  and  open  caverns,  and 
only  here  and  there  does  one  see  any  evi- 
dence of  attempts  at  reconstruction.  Even 
a  mosque  which  lay  in  the  way  of  the 
straight  line  marked  out  for  the  street  had 
one  corner  hacked  away,  and  so  to  dese- 
crate a  mosque  is  in  the  mind  of  the  ortho- 
dox Mussulman  an  unforgivable  offence. 
No  more  unpopular  thing  was  ever  done  in 
any  city,  yet  on  the  whole  it  was  a  good 
thing  to  do  and  the  British  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  for  it.  That  they  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  that  it  was  done  while  the 
Germans  were  in  control  goes  without  say- 
ing. The  street  was  needed;  it  was  made 
on  the  gentle,  generous,  German  plan;  the 
Germans  got  all  the  execration  and  hat  ml: 
then  the  British  came  along  and  are  reap- 
ing a  reward  of  gratitude  and  trust  by  un- 
dertaking, to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible, 
gradually  to  reimburse  the  property  own- 
'id  to  assist  them  in  rebuilding  and  in 
re-establishing  themselves  in  business.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  unjust  to  damn  the  Germans  for 
this.  They  may  not  have  been  in  the  least 
responsible.  But  you  could  not  make  the 
Bagdad  people  believe  they  were  not,  be- 
cause they  know  the  Turk  too  well  to  sus- 
iiim  of  intuitive  or  voluntary  progres- 
siveness.  In  any  case,  where  the  mere  im- 
provement of  conditions  is  concerned  he  is 
not  given  to  acting  like  a  mad  bull  in  a 
china  shop. 

When  the  Turks  left  Bagdad  they  left 
everything  in  such  a  state  of  dilapidation 
that  one  wonders  how  they  themselves  ever 
managed  to  get  along.  Even  this  new 
avenue  was  so  cut  up  with  ruts  and  holes 
that  for  automobile  transport  it  was  all  but 
impassable,  and  the  first  thing  the  British 
had  to  do  was  to  level  it  up.  The  British 
labor  corps  has  worked  from  the  beginning 
in  squads  of  thousands  and  is  working  con- 
stantly now  to  put  and  to  keep  the  city  in 
livable  condition.  But,  as  I  have  said,  your 
first  guess  would  be  that  the  Germans  had 
surely  been  there. 


The  People  are  for 
Lloyd  George 

The  Politicians,  the  "Groups"  the  Inter- 
ests Are  Against  Him 


PREMIER  Lloyd  George  occupies  a  unique 
*  position.  He  is  assailed  from  all  quart- 
ers and  rumors  are  constantly  current  of  his 
impending  downfall;  this  or  that  coalition  is 
always  going  to  unseat  him.  But  he  con- 
tinues to  grip  firmly  the  reins  of  power  and 
to  outride  every  crisis.  Perhaps  the  reason 
has  been  found  by  Sydney  Brooks,  who 
writes  in  The  Ninetetnth  Century  as  follows: 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  recall  anything  in 
British  politics  that  at  all  resembles  Mr. 
Lloyd  George's  position  to-day.  Its  contra- 
dictions, its  surface  weaknesses,  its  under- 
lying strength  are  alike  unique.  He  is  the 
working  head  and  the  governing  inspiration 
of  a  Ministry  largely  composed  of  men  who 
four  years  ago  were  among  his  bitterest 
political  opponents.  He  is  the  Radical  Pre- 
mier of  a  Government  that  includes  the 
stiffest  sort  of  Conservatives,  the  most  ad- 
vanced Labour  men,  a  few  moderate  Liberals, 
and  an  imported  group  of  business  men  and 
professors  whose  political  views  are  an  un- 
known quantity.     Many  old  Liberals,  on   the 
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other  hand,  once  his  most  devoted  followers 
and  associates — they  well  might  be,  for  the 
Liberalism  of  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  owes  at  least  as  much  to  him  as  to 
anyone — have  never  forgiven  his  rise  to  the 
Premiership  at  Mr.  Asquith's  expense,  have 
pretty  openly  deserted  him,  and  may  now  be 
said  to  be  arrayed  against  him.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  again,  has  no  organized  Parlia- 
mentary following  of  his  own.  His  adherents 
are  drawn  from  men  of  all  parties,  and  there 
is  among  them  little  or  no  cohesion.  If  a 
general  election  were  to  take  place  to-morrow, 
the  Prime  Minister  would  find  himself  with 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  political  'machine.' 
His  appeal  to  the  country  would  have  to  be 
based  on  his  achievements  and  his  personality. 
The  Liberal  organization  is  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  Asquith  wing.  The  Con- 
servative organization  and  the  Labor  or- 
ganization, the  latter  in  particular,  have 
naturally  their  own  special  interests  to  look 
after;  while  the  Premier,  in  many  ways  more 
powerful  than  all  of  them,  has  no  party  and 
no  organization  that  is  distinctively  his  own. 
No  one  is  for  him — except  the  people.  No 
one  wants  him  to  remain  as  Prime  Minister 
— except  the  ninety  and  nine  who  are  utterly 
sick  of  'politics,'  who  know  a  man  when  they 
see  him,  and  who  are  determined  that  there 
shall  be  at  the  head  of  affairs  one  whose 
whole  soul  is  bent  on  victory.  Almost  every 
faction  one  can  think  of  is  against  Mr.  Lloyd 
George — but  the  common  sense  and  the  com- 
mon sentiment  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Em- 
pire are  for  him.  The  West  End  and  the 
lobbies  of  the  House,  this  tea-table  and  that, 
a  group  of  fashionables  here,  a  coterie  of 
journalists,  Army  officers  and  ousted  poli- 
ticians there,  may  rail  and  lament  at  large. 
But  the  country  continues  to  chant  its 
Lloyd  Georgic;  the  Empire  does  the  same; 
our  Allies  without  exception  furnish  an  ap- 
plauding chorus.  More  than  any  other  man 
among  us  he  typifies  the  spirit  and  aims  and 


stimulates  the  efforts  of  the  great  Crusade. 
A  nation  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  in- 
terests and  sections.  It  is  bigger  and  it  is 
better;  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  like  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  can  ignore  the  factions  and  the 
guerrillas  while  he  holds  the  hearts  of  the 
great  mass  of  his  fellow-countrymen  and 
while  their  hopes  and  trust  are  centred  in 
him.  He  is  more  powerful  without  a  party 
that  is  organized  to  support  him  than  is  any 
other  statesman  with  one.  He  is  more  pow- 
erful because  he  has  the  instinctive  confi- 
dence of  the  average  man.  There  are  groups 
beyond  counting  who  criticise  and  grumble, 
intrigue  and  obstruct.  But  the  nation,  the 
silent  unorganized  mass,  the  plain  people  on 
whom  party  ties  sit  lightly  at  any  time,  and 
who  to-day  are  utterly  unaffected  by  them, 
the  men  and  women  who  merely  ask  for  lead- 
ership— these  are  behind  the  Prime  Minister 
and  will  stay  behind  him  to  the  end.  That. 
indeed,  is  the  supreme  paradox  of  his  posi- 
tion. He  commands  the  whole  but  not  the 
parts.  The  sentiment  for  him  among  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  British  people  is  not 
one  whit  more  enthusiastic  than  it  is  in 
Canada  or  America  or  France.  No  one,  not 
Chamberlain  or  Chatham,  has  ever  had  the 
confidence  of  the  Empire  as  he  has.  Among 
our  Allies  he  is  accepted  as  the  incarnation 
of  British  democracy.  His  career  and  his 
personality  have  invested  him  with  a  repre- 
sentative character  abroad  such  as  no  other 
Briton  even  approaches.  Something  radiates 
from  Mr.  Lloyd  George  which  is  felt  as  a 
bond  of  genuine  union  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  all  the  nations  whom  the 
League  of  Liberty  has  joined  together.  Poll 
the  Empire  and  all  our  Allies  for  the  man 
who,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  has  done 
most  to  express  and  sustain  the  sentiment 
and  ideals  of  the  anti-German  confederacy, 
and  there  would  be  an  overwhelming  vote  for 
the  British  Prime  Minister. 


Japan's  View  of  the  War 


Why  Our  Eastern  Ally  Has  Not  Taken 
a  More  Active  Part. 


TpHE  people  of  the  other  allied  countries 
*■  sometimes  ask  themselves  why  the 
Japanese  are  not  taking  a  more  active  part 
in  the  struggle.  Why,  with  civilization 
hanging  in  the  balance,  do  not  our  Eastern 
Allies  step  in  and  bear  a  bigger  share  of  the 
burden?  Sensing  this  question  G.  Shibata, 
a  Japanese  writer,  proceeds  to  explain  in 
the  New  Republic  what  his)  countrymen 
think  and  feel  with  regard  to  the  war.  He 
says   in    part: 

It  is  no  easy  task,  however,  to  portray 
the  combined  opinion  of  a  nation  as  a 
whole.  The  writer  will  endeavor  simply 
to  present  the  view  of  the  average  practi- 
cal Japanese  business  man.  And  the  time 
is  fast  approaching  in  Japan  when  the 
opinion  of  the  business-,  man  will  decide 
to  a  large  extent  the  working  attitude  of 
Japan   toward  the  Western   nations. 

Naturally  the  vast  majority  of  the  Jap- 
anese abhor  the  ruthless  fashion  in  which 
Germany  carries  on  the  war,  and  hope  for 
an  Allied  victory.  But  we  are  not  yet  edu- 
cated to  the  idea  that  the  real  purpose  of 
the  struggle  is  to  decide  whether  autocracy 
or  democracy  is  to  rule  the  world.  Most 
of  us  still  interpret  the  contest  as  actu- 
ated by  imperialistic  policies.  It  is  rather 
difficult  for  Japan  to  discern  virtuous  Euro- 
pean nations  from  others,  when  the  test 
applied  is  their  standards  in  international 
dealings.  A  large  portion  of  Asia  is  ruled 
and  exploited  by  these  powers.  Japan,  who 
has  been  watching  their  irresistible  onward 
march,  entertains  deeply-rooted  fear  and 
suspicion  of  Europe.  Even  the  United 
States,  despite  her  sincere  expression  of 
anti-imperialistic  feelings,  has  to  us  the 
appearance  of  encroachment  in  the  Far 
East.    Japanese  people  do  not  know  the  ex- 


planations which  seem  so  satisfactory  to 
Americans,  regarding  the  occasion  of  their 
numerous   holdings   in   the   Pacific. 

We  believed  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
that  it  was  caused  mainly  by  the  imperial- 
istic tendencies  of  the  European  nations. 
Therefore,  we  failed  to  entertain  any  righte- 
ous indignation  toward  either  side.  We 
fought  Germany  for  two  definite  reasons 
to  get  rid  of  the  German  base  of  operation- 
in  the  Far  East,  and  to  make  good  our 
part  of  the  compact  in  the  Anglo-Japan.  s. 
alliance.  We  were  not,  however,  and  are 
not  now,  interested  in  such  an  enterprise  as 
changing  the  form  of  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  Germany. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war  has  helped  to  open  our  eyes  to  the 
deeper  issues  involved  in  the  struggle.  The 
United    .States    is    fighting    for    great,    i.! 

She  has  declared  through  the  President  of 
the  nation  that  she  desires  neither  territory 
nor  indemnity.  Billions  of  dollars  and 
millions  of  her  best  men  are  offeree]  for  the 
supreme  test.  True  democracy  develops  a 
heroism  of  its  own,  and  many  of  us  who 
arc  here  appreciate  fully  what  is  now  taking 
place   in   this  country. 

Foch  is  Satisfied 

By  way  of  introduction  to  an  admirable 
sketch  by  Marshal  Foch,  a  writer  in  the 
Fortnightly  tells  the  following  story: 
When  General  Foch  was  appointed  Chief 
of  the  Allied  Armies  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
is  reported  to  have  asked  him:  "Sup- 
posing you  were  playing  cards  with 
Ludendorff,  which  hand  would  you  pre- 
fer?" "My  own,"  said  General  Foch 
promptly.  A  little  later  one  of  his  British 
friends  was  going  to  London.  "If  you 
see  your  Prime  Minister,"  he  added  by 
way  of  postscript,  "you  might  tell  him 
I  still  prefer  my  own  cards." 
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All  Ranks  in  Every  Service 
Prefer  and  Use  the  Gillette! 

The  Gillette  is  the  fighters'  razor! 

It  shaves  the  General ;  it  shaves  the  private.  It  is  at  home  in  the  artillery- 
man's kit.  The  airman,  the  engineer,  the  transport  driver,  the  staff  officer — 
all  use  it! 

A  "clean  shave"  is  not  only  a  matter  of  pride  with  all  ranks  in  every  service. 
It  is  the  daily  luxury,  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  discomforts  of  trench 
and  camp. 

There  isn't  a  regiment  in  the  field  to-day  under  any  of  the  Allied  flags  but  num- 
bers more  users  of  Gillette  than  of  all  other  razors  put  together. 

There  isn't  a  condition  that  a  man  can  face  in  his  shaving — heat,  cold,  sunburn, 
windchap,  water  scarce  or  bad — but  has  been  met  by  the  Gillette  thousands  of 
times  in  over  four  years  of  war  service. 

And  it  costs  little  to  give  a  soldier  the  daily  comfort  of  a  Gillette! 

No  Stropping;  No  Honing — (A  soldier  will  not  carry  around  a  hone  and  strop). 
The  Gillette  Service  Razor  tucks  away  in  the  corner  of  a  kit  bag,  or  in  the  soldier's 
pocket,  complete,  compact,  simple,  strong,  weighing  next  to  nothing  and  ready  for 
use  at  all  time.     It  is  the  one  Razor  of  International  Service. 

Tin  Gillette  Set  No.  19  it  u  Pocket  Edition  Razor  in  «  toft  Roll  Can  of  heavy 
Khaki  cloth,  with  W  double-edged  blades  and  an  indestructible  Trench  Mirror. 

Tfir  Gillette  Set  No.  90  it  the  x<tme  set 
in  a  heavily  nickel-plated  /■n-<"\  hand- 
somely '  mbossed. 

Gillette    Safety    Razor    Co. 
of  Canada,  Limited 

Office  and  Factory: 
65-73  St.  Alexander  Street,  Montreal 


FOR  SALE 
CANADIAN  PATENT 

For  latest  steel  cement  mold  for  building  hollow 
concrete  walls.  Is  grand  success  in  the  U.S.A. 
Just  the  thing  for  houses  in  cold  climate.  Will 
sell  patent  right  for  Canada  with  one  complete 
set  of  molds  for  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000). 
Write  for  photos  of  buildings  that  have  been  built 
with  this  mold.  J.  M.  Thompson.  266  Superior 
St..    Fond   du   Lac.   Wisconsin,    U.S.A. 


TN  how  many  homes  in  your  locality 
could     you     introduce     MacLean's? 
Tell  us  and  we  will  show  you  how  you 
can  profit  by  it. 

THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  CO. 
143  University  Avenue         -        TORONTO 


WE  BUY 
OLD  FALSE  TEETH 

Don't  matter  if  broken.  We  pav  op  to  $35  per  set,  aNo 
actual  value  for  OLD  GOLD,  SlI.VKK.  PLATINUM 
AM>  MENTAL  OOLO.  We  send  cash  by  return  m9 
and  hold  eimds  for  15  days  for  sender's  approval  of  our 
price.     Mall  to 

Mnxer'M  Tooth  Specialties 

Pept.    117      -''"J"  So.  Mb  Start,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  I'.S.A. 
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'  Germany  Sought  Peace  in  1915 


Direct  Overtures  Made  to  U.S.  Govern- 
ment— The  Terms  Suggested 

/"\NE  of  the  most  vital  and  interesting  war 
^^  stories  appearing  in  any  periodical  is 
that  of  Henry  Morgenthau,  American  Am- 
bassador to  Turkey,  which  is  appearing  in 
World's  Work.  Several  quotations  have 
already  been  made  in  this  department  from 
Mr.  Morgenthau's  concise  narrative.  In  the 
last  installment  pernios  hi?  most  interesting 
contribution  is  the  story  of  how  Germany 
approached  the  United  States  to  secure 
peace  in  January,  1915.  Germany  wanted 
peace  very  badly  then,  and  Von  Wangen- 
heim,  the  clever  and  unscrupulous  German 
Ambassador  to  Turkey,  who  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  dragging  Turkey  into  the 
war,   approached   Mr.   Morgenthau. 

Wangenheim  now  informed  me  that  Janu- 
ary, 1916,  would  make  an  excellent  time  to 
end  the  war.  Italy  had  not  yet  entered, 
though  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
that  she  would  do  so  by  spring.  Bul- 
garia and  Rumania  were  still  holding  aloof, 
though  no  one  expected  that  their  waiting 
attitude  would  last  forever.  France  and 
England  were  preparing  for  the  first  of  the 
"spring  offensives"  and  the  Germans  had  no 
assurance  that  it  would  not  succeed;  indeed, 
they  much  feared  that  the  German  armies 
would  meet  disaster.  The  British  and 
French  warships  were  gathering  at  the  Dar- 
danelles; and  the  German  general  staff  and 
practically  all  military  and  naval  experts 
in  Constantinople  believed  that  the  allied 
fleets  could  force  their  way  through  and 
capture  the  city.  Most  Turks  by  this  time 
were  sick  of  the  war,  and  Germany  lived  in 
constant  fear  that  Turkey  would  make  a 
separate  peace.  Afterward  I  discovered  that 
whenever  the  military  situation  looked 
ominous  to  Germany,  she  was  always  think- 
ing  about   peace,   but      that   if   the   situation 


improved  she  would  immediately  become  war- 
like again;  it  was  a  case  of  sick-devil  well- 
devil.  Yet,  badly  as  Wangenheim  wanted 
peace  in  January,  1915,  it  was  quite  appar- 
ent that  he  was  not  thinking  of  a  permanent 
peace.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  peace  at  that 
time  was  the  fact  that  Germany  showed  no 
signs  that  she  regretted  her  crimes,  and  there 
was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  sack- 
cloth in  Wangenheim's  attitude  now.  Ger- 
many had  made  a  bad  guess,  that  was  all; 
what  Wangenheim  and  the  other  Germans 
saw  in  the  situation  was  that  their  stock  of 
wheat,  cotton,  and  copper  was  incomplete.  In 
my  notes  of  my  conversations  with  Wangen- 
heim I  found  him  frequently  using  such 
phrases  as  the  "next  war,"  "next  time,"  and, 
in  confidently  looking  forward  to  another 
greater  world  cataclysm  than  the  present,  he 
merely  reflected  the  attitude  of  the  dominant 
junker-military  class.  The  Germans  appar- 
ently wanted  a  reconciliation — a  kind  of 
an  armistice — that  would  give  their  generals 
and  industrial  leaders  time  to  prepare  for 
the  next  conflict.  At  that  time,  nearly  four 
years  ago,  Germany  was  moving  for  practic- 
ally the  same  kind  of  peace  negotations 
which  she  has  suggested  many  times  since 
and  is  suggesting  now;  Wangenheim's  plan 
was  that  representatives  of  the  warring 
powers  should  gather  around  a  table  and 
settle  things  on  the  principle  of  "give  and 
take."  He  said  that  there  was  no  sense  in 
demanding  that  each  side  state  its  terms  in 
advance. 

"For  both  sides  to  state  their  terms  in  ad- 
vance would  ruin  the  whole  thing,"  he  said. 
"What  would  we  do?  Germany,  of  course, 
would  make  claims  that  the  other  side  would 
regard  as  ridiculously  extravagant.  The 
Entente  would  state  terms  that  would  put 
all  Germany  in  a  rage.  As  a  result  both 
sides  would  get  so  angry  that  there  would 
be  no  conference.  No — if  we  really  want  to 
end  this  war,  we  must  have  an  armistice. 
Once  we  stop  fighting  we  shall  not  go  on 
again.  History  presents  no  instance  in  a 
great  war  where  an  armistice  has  not  re- 
sulted in  a  permanent  peace.  It  will  be  so 
in   this  case." 


Yet,  from  Wangenheim's  conversation  I 
did  obtain  a  slight  inkling  of  Germany's 
terms.  Some  arrangement  with  regard  to 
Egypt  and  Mesopotamia,  was  one  of  them. 
Wangenheim  was  quite  insistent  that  Ger- 
many must  have  permanent  naval  bases  in 
Belgium  with  which  her  navy  could  at  all 
times  threaten  England  with  blockade  and  so 
make  sure  "the  freedom  of  the  seas."  Ger- 
many wanted  coaling  rights  everywhere;  this 
demand  looks  absurd  because  Germany  has 
always  possessed  such  rights  in  peace  times. 
She  might  give  France  a  piece  of  Lorraine 
and  a  part  of  Belgium — perhaps  Brussels — ■ 
in  return  for  the  payment  of  an  indemnity. 
Wangenheim  requested  that  I  should  place 
Germany's  case  before  the  American  Govern- 
ment. My  letter  to  Washington  is  dated  Jan- 
uary, 1915.  It  went  fully  into  the  internal 
situation  which  then  prevailed,  and  gave 
the  reasons  why  Germany  and  Turkey  ie- 
sired   peace. 

In  thus  ignoring  his  ally,  the  German  Am- 
bassador meant  no  personal  disrespect;  he 
was  merely  treating  him  precisely  as  his 
Foreign  Office  was  treating  Vienna — not  as 
an  equal,  but  practically  as  a  retainer.  The 
world  is  familiar  enough  with  Germany's 
military  and  diplomatic  absorption  of  Aus- 
tria-Hungary. But  that  Wangenheim  should 
have  made  so  important  a  move  as  to  attempt 
peace  negotiations  and  have  left  it  to  Pal- 
lavicini  to  learn  about  it  through  a  third 
party  shows  that,  as  far  back  as  January, 
1915,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  had 
ceased  to  be  an  independent  nation. 

Nothing  came  of  this  proposal,  of  course. 
Our  Government  declined  to  take  action,  evi- 
dently not  regarding  the  time  as  opportune. 
Both  Germany  and  Turkey,  as  I  shall  tell, 
recurred  to  this  subject  afterward.  This  par- 
ticular negotiation  ended  in  the  latter  part 
of  March,  when  Kuhlmann  left  Constan- 
tinople to  become  Minister  at  The  Hague. 
He  came  and  paid  his  farewell  call  at  the 
American  Embassy,  as  charming,  as  enter- 
taining, and  as  debonair  as  ever.  His  last 
words,  as  he  shook  my  hand  and  left  the 
building,  were — subsequent  events  have  na- 
turally caused  me  to  remember  them: 

"We  shall  have  peace  within  three 
months,    Excellency!" 

This  little  scene  took  place,  and  this  happy 
forecast  was  made  in  March,  1915! 


Sptncer  in  Omaha  World-Htratd 


Plucked ! 

DlJhVof"  h»rLh«n"bbp'   yoV"'   dro»   a   *»■•   *"th    Spencer  over  the  Bad 
many   of  .h~ T   K  """    the    ba"inK    fleld    to    the    battlefield    the    .tar, 

ander     whi^W.    hf  IT?.'  """v*.  them  "°   le"  "  man  than  Grov«  Alex- 
conouer      ?Wi  f„       ♦  d,,tin«™'fhed    namewke.     i.    »eekinK    new    world,    to 

to  ba.eball Ti  )  "bbb"  d°"'  n0t  refer  *"  bird  "hot'  but 


MUrphy    In   San   Francisco 
Taking;    the    Count. 


'Call-Pool." 
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You  Need  It  NOW 

THE  AEOLI  AN  -  VOC  ALION 


General  Pershing  says 


"Send  as  more  "in cine   regiments."       Every    leader    who   hu  had 
command    of    men    in    wartime    knows    the    vital    need    of    music. 


To  quicken  dragging  steps  on  weary  marches;  to  lift  the  thought 
above  monotony  and  homesickness  in  training  camp  ;  to  put  the 
fire  of  patriotic  fervor  into  a  charge,  music  is  the  one  and 
never-failing    resource  of  the  soldier. 


And  we  who  stay  at  home  need  music,  too.  For  music  will  calm 
and  steady  us,  it  will  inspirit  and  strengthen  us  through  hours 
of  anxious  waiting.  We  must  hear  and  learn  the  patriotic 
songs  and  marches  to  which  those  brave  young  feet  are  00 
staunchly    keeping    time. 


HOW  BEST  MAY  WE  PROVIDE  FOR  MUSIC  IN  OUR  HOMES? 

Surely  with  the  phonograph,  that  great  triumph  of  man's  inventive  genius  which  plays  all  instruments  and  music  for  us.  and  sings  all 
songs  as  well. 

THE  VOCALION  IS  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  PHONOGRAPH. 

Do  you  know  the  Vocalion.  the  phonograph  made  by  the  Aeolian  Company.  U  the  one  complete  phonograph  on  the  market  to-day? 
Do    you    know    that    it    has    resources    for    musical    expression    that    no   other   phonograph    possesses  T 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  hear  the  Aeolian-Vocalion  play  your  favorite  records  of  any  make— at  any  agency  of  ours — and  there 
are  such  agencies  in  almost  every  important  Canadian  town.  Teat  the  claims  of  the  Vocalion  before  deciding  on  the  phonograph 
you  will  buy. 

NORDHEIMER      PIANO      &     MUSIC      COMPANY,      LIMITED 

Cerner  Yonge  and    Albert   Streets.   Toronto,   Canadian    Distributors   for   the    Aeolian-Vocalion. 
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The  Birth  of  a  Maritime  Power 


Continued  from  page  32 


the  competition  of  the  low-wage  foreign  car- 
riers ?  That  question — it  seems  to  me — al- 
most answers  itself.  Will  foreign  wages 
ever  go  back  to  the  former  low  levels? 
Hasn't  labor  gone  ahead  "a  century  in  a 
month"  in  wages  and  scale  of  living  and 
power  during  the  war?  Will  it  ever  go 
back?  Not  on  your  life!  And  if  wages 
keep  their  present  level  on  ships,  won't 
that  attract  back  to  the  merchant  fleet  the 
flower  of  adventurous  youth,  who  formerly 
made  the  clipper  trade  the  glory  of  the  seas 
and  plowed  silver  and  gold  furrows  round 
the    world  ? 

There  is  another  possibility  here.  When 
the  war  is  over,  Uncle  Sam  will  not  need 
500,000  men  in  the  Navy.  Wages  in  the 
merchant  marine  are  to-day  higher  than  in 
Army    or    Navy.      Won't    the    status    of    the 


merchant  marine  unconsciously  change? 
Wouldn't—men  are  asking — wouldn't  it  be 
possible  to  nationalize  the  merchant  marine 
as  well  as  own  it,  by  shifting  to  it  officers 
and  men  from  the  Navy?  England  has  had 
a  reverse  process.  She  has  had  a  Navy 
Reserve  in  her  merchant  marine.  Will  we 
not  have  a  Marine  Reserve  in  our  Navy? 
Possibilities,  all  of  them;  for  the  war  has 
turned  every  precedent  upside  down;  and 
the  flower  of  young  manhood  is  certainly 
to-day  in  the  Navy  as  it  was  once  on  the 
clippers.  It  may  again  be  in  the  merchant 
fleet,  which  would  annul  our  fool  navigation 
laws    and    union    rules. 

As  to  competition  with  the  English  mer- 
chant marine,  that  is  the  figment  of  a 
Sinn  Fein  fancy.  You  will  never  lash  the 
United    States    again    into    a    mood    of    anti- 


England.  England's  merchant  fleet  will  take 
years  to  repair  after  the  war.  England  will 
need  the  United  States  merchant  fleet  to 
supplement  her  own.  The  chances  are  far 
greater  for  a  tariff  league  and  a  merchant 
fleet  league  among  the  Allies  against  a  com- 
mon enemy  than  for  the  old-time  pirate 
competition. 

Meantime,  the  great  epic  of  a  Second  Car- 
thage rising  from  the  seas  grows.  The  rivets 
worked  as  by  one  man  from  Maine  to 
California  rip-rap  with  a  ceaseless  rhythm 
that  rings  round  the  world — rings  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  the  death  of  the  sea  mon- 
ster, the  Brotherhood  of  Labor  and  that 
Earth  Peace,  which  prophets  called  a  mil- 
lennium. Let  us  thank  God  we  live  in  an 
epic  age  and  pray  the  Lord  we  may  do  our 
part  valiantly  as  the  bare  armed  men  driving 
the  rivets  that  are  to  nail  the  Kaiser  in 
his  everlasting  coffin.  And  I  fancy  I  hear 
them  drive — drive — drive  those  rivets  to  the 
rhythm  of  one  little  five-syllabled  word — 
Lu-si-tan-i-a!      Lu-si-tan-i-a! 


>: 


THIS  STYLIST!  NORTHERN 
MUSKRAT  COAT  well  illus- 
trates the  very  special  offerings 
from  our  Fashion  Book.  It  is 
made  full  and  roomy  from  the 
finest,  most  carefully  matched 
Northern  skins,  SO  inches  long, 
richly  lined  with  satin  Venetian, 
finished  with  arm  shields,  collar 
ruffle,  etc.  Deep  storm  collar  and 
lapels.  Sizes  34  to  44-  The 
MUFF  to  match  is  in  smart  melon 
shape,  silk  cuff  and  wrist  cord. 

M  70S.  Coat  Delivered 
$143.50 

M  704,  Muff  Delivered 
$17.60 


Jteafoor 


Guaranteed 


FromTrapperToWeareruBY  MAIL 

EASY — because  all  you  have  to  do  is  write  out  your  order  (or  the  Fur  Garment  you  have 
•elected  from  HALLAM'S  Fashion  Book  and  mail  it  with  the  money.  Your  furs  are 
sent  to  you  at  once — if  you  like  them,  keep  them — if  not  simply  send  them  back. 

PLEASANT — because  there  is  no  necessity  to  go  to  town — no  tiresome  trudging  through 
stores — no  urging  to  buy  by  anxious  sales  clerks — no  annoyance  or  bother. 

CHEAPER — because  you  save  the  middlemen's  profits  and  expenses — we  buy  the  skins 
direct  from  the  Trapper,  for  cash,  make  them  up  into  stylish  fur  garments  and  sell 
them  direct  to  you  by  mail  for  cash. 

The  thousands  of  pleased  people  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  who  have  purchased  Hallam's 
guaranteed  furs  by  mail,  bear  testimony  to  the  wonderful  values  given. 

Send  to-day  for  your  Copy  of  Hallam's 

1919  WlfflEE 

A  beautifully  illustrated  Book  larger  and  better  than  ever — showing  a  wonderfully 
extensive  variety  of  the  newest  Furs  on  real  living  people,  over  300  articles  illustrated — all 
reproductions  of  genuine  photographs — it  also  gives  you  a  lot  of  valuable  information  about 
Furs  and  what  prominent  people  will  be  wearing  this  season. 

We  are  the  only  firm  in  Canada  selling  Furs  exclusively  by  mail — direct  from 
"  Trapper  to  Wearer  "  and  guaranteeing  them. 

You  must  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with  Hallam  's  Furs  or  send  them  back  and 
your  money  will  be  returned  in  full  at  once. 

The  coat  shown  here  is  taken  from  our  Fur  Fashion  Book  and  will  be  sent 
anywhere   in  Canada  on  receipt  of  money. 

Write  to  day  (or  your  copy  of  Hallam's  1919  Far  Fashion  Book — :t  will  save  you 
money.  Address  in  full  as  below 

No.  424 

HALLAM 
Building 
TORONTO 
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Dry  ftotf^jrie* 


IF  the  engine  won't  start,  or  the  bell 
won't  ring — if  you  need  quick  power 
for  a  truck  or  a  tractor — if  autos  won't 
go,  or  lanterns  won't  light,  or  telephones 
are  dead  on  your  hands — wire  in  a  set  of 
Columbia  Batteries.  They'll  renew  the 
spark  of  life  like  a  flash!  For  Columbias 
are  eager  with  power.  Their  energy  flows 
hot — they  make  things  GO.  They're  the 
little  red  bundles  of  might!  Columbias 
are  the  simplest  form  of  power-source. 
You  can  buy  them  anywhere  arid  they  are 
easily  and  quickly  wired  up.  Though  they 
cost  no  more,  they  last  longer.  Fahne- 
stock  Spring  Clip  Binding  Posts,  no  extra 
charge. 


CANADIAN    NATIONAL    CARBON    COMPANY 
Limited 
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German  Staff  Live  in  Filth 


What  Happened  While  Von  Kluck  Was 
in  French  Chateau 


HpHE  world  knows  that  the  Germans  be- 
have like  little  beasts  in  the  parts  of 
belligerent  countries  that  they  have  occu- 
pied, but  one  must  read  an  article  by  Bar- 
oness Huard  in  the  American  Magazine  to 
realize  how  degraded  they  actually  are. 
Her  chateau,  situated  about  sixty  miles 
from  Paris,  was  occupied  by  the  Germans 
in  their  first  dash  for  the  French  capital 
and  later  evacuated.  Baroness  Huard  tells 
what  she  found  when  she  returned  to  her 
home: 

I  found  out  the  next  day  that  the  gen- 
eral who  had  occupied  the  house,  for  a 
time  at  least,  was  no  less  a  personage  than 
Von  Kluck  himself.  But  the  "honor"  of 
having  had  him  as  a  guest  was  one  I  would 
gladly  have  relinquished  when  I  found  my 
home,  after  nine  days  of  German  occu- 
pancy, rendered  unfit  for  decent  human 
beings  to  live  in. 

The  officers  of  the  German  army  belong 
to  the  nobility  of  that  country.  But  even 
if  I  had  not  known  this  fact,  the  names 
chalked  up  on  the  bedroom  doors  would 
have  told  me  who  were  the  men  that  had 
been  living  in  those  rooms.  I  doubt  if  any 
other  animals,  no  matter  of  what  species, 
could  have  equaled  these  exponents  of 
"Kultur"   in   the   havoc  they   wrought. 

It  was  not  the  kind  of  dirt  which  might 
unavoidably  be  brought  into  a  house  thus 
occupied:  the  mud  from  roads  and  fields — ■ 
that  sort  of  thing.  It  wasn't  the  natural 
untidiness  of  improvised  offices,  or  of 
rooms  not  cared  for  by  servants.  It  was 
simply  disgusting  filth  and  the  debris  of 
wanton,  malicious  destruction. 

The  house  had  been  systematically  looted 
of  everything  of  value  that  could  be  taken 
away.  I  was  told  that  for  five  days  huge 
army  carts  were  drawn  up  at  the  door,  while 
they  were  filled  wi.h  tapestries,  pictures, 
silver,  glass,  linen,  jewelry — everything,  in 
fact,  that  our  "guests"  coveted. 


Furnishings  which  could  not  be  removed 
were  deliberately  ruined.  And  this  ruin 
was  accomplished  by  methods  so  revolting 
that  even  a  self-respecting  savage  would 
have  been  ashamed  of  them.  Why  any 
kind  of  men,  let  alone  those  of  supposed 
education  and  breeding,  should  deliberately 
have  made  an  Augean  stable  of  a  house  in 
which  they  themselves  were  living  is  be- 
yond the  comprehension  of  an  "unkultured" 
intelligence  like  mine. 

But  that  is  what  they  did.  It  was  not 
that  they  defiled  the  place  as  a  parting 
testimonial  of  their  appreciation  of  its  hos- 
pitality! It  could  not  have  been  got  into 
such  a  state  by  any  hasty  effort  after  they 
knew  that  they  were  going  to  leave  it. 
They  must  have  lived  in  the  filth  they  made. 

For  instance,  if  they  felt  called  upon  not 
only  to  disregard  but  also  to  destroy  my 
American  flag — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in 
September,  1914,  this  country  was  abso- 
lutely neutral — I  might  not  have  seen  any 
excuse  for  it,  but  I  certainly  should  not 
have  found  the  act  as  incredible  as  what 
they  did  do.  For  when,  in  cleaning  out  the 
pipes  of  the  bathrooms — as  had  to  be  done! 
— we  found  the  flag  there,  I  felt  that  my 
home  had  been  occupied,  not  by  the  flower 
of  a  great  nation,  but  by  strange  beasts  who 
were  utterly  beyond  my  comprehension.  And 
I  am  glad  that  American  men,  under  that 
flag,  are  now  fighting  the  creatures  who 
desecrated  it  so  vilely. 

Most  of  my  ducks  and  small  animals  had 
been  killed  and  simply  left  to  lie  there  and 
decay.  I  cannot  imagine  why.  Because, 
as  I  have  explained,  the  retreat  seems  to 
have  begun  too  suddenly  for  them  to  do 
this  as  a  final  bit  of  destruction.  But  it  is 
just  one  more  of  the  inconceivable  and 
IWHlui   things   that   were   done. 

There  was  an  upright  piano  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  one  would  imagine  that 
these  music  lovers  would  have  been  glad  to 
put  it  to  its  proper  use.  Instead,  they  had 
lifted  the  top  and  poured  into  it  several 
hundred  pots  of  jam,  throwing  in  the  pots 
themselves  by  way  of  completing  the  job. 
Apparently,  they  did  not  care  for  anything 
sweet,  whether  it  was  music  or  marmalade. 

Unlike  many  old  continental  houses,  the 
chateau  was  fitted  with  modern  toilet  ar- 
rangements. But  these  seemed  to  appeal  to 
German  staff  officers  only  moderately  ex- 
cept, as  before  explained,  as  a  means  of 
dishonoring  the  American  flag.  Instead,  the 
satin  hangings,  corners  of  the  rooms,  the 
beds,  and  other  equally  inappropriate 
places,  were  assigned  a  role  which  the  mod- 
ern plumbing  arrangements  made  unneces 
sary,  to  say  the  least. 


The  Three  Sapphires 

Continued  from  page  43 


of  a  second  his  eye  had  wavered  from  the 
gun  sight,  and  the  tiger,  with  a  hoarse 
growl,  rose  in  his  catapult  charge.  Both 
barrels  of  Finnerty's  rifle  blazed  as  he 
was  swept  backward  by  a  push  from 
Moti's  trunk,  and  the  tiger  landed  upon 
two  gleaming  ivory  swords  that,  with  a 
twist  of  the  mighty  head,  threw  him 
twenty  feet  into  the  scrub. 

With  a  roar  of  disgruntled  anger,  he 
bounded  away  toward  cover  in  the  cane, 
pursued  by  Gilfain,  whose  mahout  had 
driven  the  elephant  across  at  the  sound 
of  the  tiger's  charge. 

Finnerty,  telling  the  mahout  to  make 
Moti  kneel,  turned  to  the  girl,  who  sat 
with  a  hand  clasping  an  ankle,  her  face 
white  with  pain;  and  as  he  lifted  her 
like  a  child,  like  a  child  she  whispered 
with  breaking  passion:  "You,  you!  God 
— why  should  it  be  you  again?" 
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Then  Finnerty  commanded  the  mahout 
to  retrieve  Herr  Boelke  from  his  perch, 
pick  up  the  prince,  who  had  scuttled  off 
some  distance  when  he  fell,  and  take 
them  home. 

When  the  prince  had  been  lifted  to  the 
howdah  on  a  curl  of  Moti's  trunk,  he 
waved  his  hand  to  the  major,  calling: 
"Devilish  plucky,  old  chap;  thanks  for  the 
elephant." 

The  elephant  bearing  Lord  Victor-  ami 
the  captain  returned,  and  the  major 
tossed  up  a  gold  cigarette  case  he  had 
found  beside  the  broken  howdah,  saying: 
"You  can  give  that  to  Prince  Ananda; 
fancy  he  dropped   it." 

It    looked    familiar    to    Lord    Victor 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "I'm  sure  it's  his.     I  kno 
I've  seen   it  at  Oxford." 
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PLODDING  homeward  in  the  solemn 
dejection  of  an  unsuccessful  hunt, 
i  the  ears  of  their  elephant  flapping 
disconsolately  like  sails  of  a  windless 
boat.  Finnerty  suggested:  "If  you  chaps 
would  like  it,  we  can  swing  around  to 
your  bungalow  across  the  plain." 

"Topping!"  Lord  Victor  cried.  "I'm 
poTident  I  want  a  peg.' 

At  the  bungalow  Finnerty  alighted  for 
a  whisky  and  soda;  and  Gilfain,  after 
reading  a  note  his  servant  had  handed 
him,  advised: 

"The  prince  wants  me  at  the  palace 
for  dinner,  and  a  confab  over  old  Ox- 
ford days;  the  note  came  after  we  had 
gone  to  the  hunt.  Devilish  fuzzy  order, 
I  call  it — what!  I  can't  leave  you  to 
dine  alone,  old  boy." 

"The  captain  can  come  with  me — the 
very  thing!"  Major  Finnerty  declared 
eagerly. 

The  arrangement  suited  Swinton  per- 
fectly; it  would  give  him  an  unplanned 
chance  to  talk  with  the  major.  And 
Gilfain  would,  of  course,  have  to  honor 
the  prince's  invitation. 

IT  was  a  somewhat  tame  dinner  for  two; 
though  Ananda  plied  his  lordship  with 
wine  of  an  alluring  vintage,  for  he  had 
a  "hare  to  catch,"  as  the  native  proverb 
has  it.  He  was  most  anxious  to  discover 
as  much  as  possible  about  Captain  Swin- 
ton's  mission.  By  a  curious  chance  he 
had  learned  who  Lord  Victor's  companion 
was — that  he  was  Captain  Herbert,  a 
secret-service  man. 

But  Lord  Victor  was  automatically  un- 
responsive to  the  several  subtle  leads  of 
his  host,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
didn't  even  know  that  Captain  Swinton 
was  in  reality  Captain  Herbert;  and  as  to 
the  mission — any  mission — why,  it  was  to 
shoot  game,  to  keep  out  of  England  for 
a  season.  Prince  Ananda  was  puzzled. 
Either  Lord  Victor  was  cleverer  than  he 
had  been  at  Oxford,  or  he  knew  absolute- 
ly nothing.  Indeed,  the  subject  of  Captain 
Swinton  bored  Gilfain;  he  saw  enough  of 
his  companion  in  the  day.  He  was  wish- 
ing Ananda  would  say  something  about 
the  mysterious  lady. 

It  was  when  the  cigarettes  were 
brought  that  he  remembered  the  gold 
case.  Drawing  it  from  his  pocket,  he 
said:  "Oh,  devilish  stupid!  I  forgot — 
brought  your  cigarette  case." 

But  Ananda  disclaimed  the  owner- 
ship.    "That's  not  mine,"  he  said. 

"Rather!  Finnerty  picked  it  up  at 
the  broken  howdah.  It's  the  same  one 
you  had  at  Oxford,  I  think;  I  remember 
seeing  it,  anyway." 

Prince  Ananda  took  the  gold  case 
and  examined  it  thoughtfully;  then 
said:  "By  Jove!  I  didn't  know  I'd  lost 
it;  thought  it  was  in  my  shooting  togs. 
Thanks,  old  chap." 

Of  course,  as  it  had  been  found  at 
the  howdah.  it  must  belong  to  the  girl 
— the  Herr  Boelke  smoked  cheroots — 
though  the  prince  did  not  remember  hav- 
ing seen  it  with  her.  But  he  said  nothing 
as  to  its  true  ownership  as  he  slipped 
it  into  his  pocket. 

Lord  Victor,  somewhat  puzzled  by 
Ananda's  denial  of  ownership  and  then 
the  admittance  of  it,  concluded  that  the 
prince  was  still  upset  by  the  cropper  he 
had  come  off  the  elephant. 

But  all  down  the  hill,  on  his  return, 
this  curious  incident  kept  recurring  to 
him.  He  wasn't  a  man  to  follow  prob- 
lems to  a  conclusion,  however,  and  it 
simply  hung  in  his  mind  as  a  fogging 
eve,nt.  Just  as  he  was  falling  asleep, 
wondering  why  the  captain  had  not  re- 
turned,   it    suddenly    dawned    upon    him 
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with  awakening  force  that  perhaps  the 
gold  case  belonged  to  the  girl.  Of 
course  it  did,  he  decided.  The  prince 
had  treated  the  case  as  a  stranger;  his 
face  had  shown  that  he  did  not  recognize 
it.  And  yet  Gilfain  had  seen  it  in  Eng- 
land, as  he  thought,  in  the  prince's  pos- 
session. He  fell  asleep,  unequal  to  the 
task  of  wallowing  through  such  a  morass 
of  mystery. 

CHAPTER  XL 

AFTER  Finnerty  and  Gilfain  left 
Swinton  in  the  evening,  the  major 
said:  "If  you  don't  mind,  we'll  stick  to 
this  elephant  and  ride  on  to  the  keddahs, 
where  I'll  take  the  bell  off  Moti;  I  won't 
take  a  chance  of  having  the  sapphire 
stolen  by  leaving  it  there  all  night.  I 
am  worrying  now  over  letting  Prince  An- 
anda  have  Moti — I  forgot  all  about  the 
stone,  really." 

"Worked  beautifully  to-day,  didn't  it?" 
Swinton  commented. 

"Yes.  I  fancy  it  saved  the  girl's  life, 
at  least;  for  if  I'd  not  had  Moti  I'd  have 
lost  out  on  the  mix-up  with  Stripes.  I'll 
get  a  metal  clapper  to-morrow,  but  I 
doubt  its  answering;  it  will  clang,  and 
the  sapphire  has  a  clinking  note  like  ice 
in  a  glass.  And,  while  an  eleohant  hasn't 
very  good  eyesight,  he's  got  an  abnorm- 
ally acute  sense  of  hearing.  Moti  would 
twig  the  slightest  variation  in  the  tone 
of  that  bell  that  she's  probably  worn  for 
a  hundred  years  or  more — maybe  a 
thousand,  for  all  I  know.  There's  a  be- 
lief among  the  natives  that  a  large  ele- 
phant has  been  wandering  around  north- 
ern India  for  a  thousand  years;  it  is 
called  the  'Khaki  Hetiri — brown  ele- 
phant." 

Swinton  looked  curiously  at  the  ma- 
jor.    "Do  you  believe  that?" 

"Each  year  in  this  wonderland  I  be- 
lieve more;  that  is,  I  accept  more  with- 
out looking  for  proofs.  It  is  the  easiest 
way.  Yes,"  he  added,  in  a  reflective 
way,  "I'll  have  trouble  with  Moti,  I'm 
afraid;  elephants  are  the  most  suspicious 
creatures  on  earth,  and  she  is  particularly 
distrustful." 

"Don't  bother  about  the  sapphire," 
Swinton  objected. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  will.  I've  got  to  take  off 
the  bell,  anyway,  to  find  some  substitute. 
If  I  don't,  somebody'll  poison  Moti  if 
they  can't  get  the  sapphire  any  other 
way." 

AT  the  keddah  the  two  dismounted  and 
walked  over  to  where  Moti  was  under 
her  tamarind  tree.  Swinton  became  aware 
of  the  extraordinary  affection  the  big 
creature  had  for  Finnerty.  She  fondled 
his  cheek  with  the  fingers  of  her  trunk, 
and  put  it  over  his  shoulder,  giving  ut- 
terance to  little  guttural  chuckles  of  sat- 
isfaction, as  though  she  were  saying: 
"We  fooled  the  tiger,  didn't  we?" 

Finnerty  called  to  a  native  to  bring 
him  some  pliie  cakes — little  white  cook- 
ies of  rice  flour  and  honey  that  had  been 
cooked  in  boiling  ghie,  butter  made  from 
buffalo*!  milk — and  when  they  were 
brought  he  gave  the  delighted  elephant 
one.  She  smacked  her  lips  and  winked 
at  Finnerty — at  least  to  Swinton  her 
actions  were  thus. 

In  obedience  to  the  mahout,  she  knelt 
down;  but  as  Finnerty  unlaced  the 
leather  band  that  held  the  bell  she 
cocked  her  ears  apprehensively  and 
waved  her  big  head  back  and  forth  in 
nervous  rhythm.  Patting  her  forehead, 
Finnerty  gave  Moti  the  bell,  and  she 
clanged  it  in  expostulation.  Then  he  took 
it  away,  giving  her  a  ghie  cake.  Several 
times  he  repeated  this,  retaining  the  bell 
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longer  each  time,  and  always  talking  to 
her  in  his  soft,  rich  voice. 

Finally,  telling  the  mahout  to  call  him 
if  Moti  gave  trouble,  he  said:  "We  can 
walk  to  the  bungalow  from  here;  it  isn't 
far,  captain." 

After  dinner,  as  they  sat  on  the  ve- 
randa, Finnerty's  bearer  appeared,  and, 
prefaced  by  a  prayerful  salaam,  said: 
"lluzoor,  my  mother  is  sick,  and  your 
slave  asks  that  he  may  stay  with  her 
to-night.  The  sahib's  bed  is  all  pre- 
pared, and  in  the  morning  I  will  bring 
the  tea  and  toast." 

"All  right,"  the  major  said  laconi- 
cally; and  as  the  bearer  went  on  his 
mission  of  mercy  he  added:  "Glad  he's 
gone.  I've  a  queer  feeling  of  distrust  of 
that  chap,  though  he's  a  good  boy.  He 
never  took  his  eye  off  that  bell  till  it  was 
locked  up  in  my  box.  The  mahout  told 
me  at  the  keddah  that  Rajah  Ananda 
was  particularly  pleased  with  Moti;  had 
a  look  at  the  bell  and  petted  her  when 
they  got  to  the  palace."  Finnerty 
laughed,  but  Swinton  cursed  softly. 

"That  means,"  he  said,  "that  we've 
got  to  look  out." 

"Yes;  can't  use  the  sapphire  on  Moti 
again." 

Finnerty  rose,  stretched  his  bulk, 
traveled  to  both  ends  of  the  veranda, 
and  looked  about. 

Swinton  was  struck  by  the  extraor- 
dinary quiet  of  the  big  man's  movements. 
He  walked  on  the  balls  of  his  feet — the 
athlete's  tread  —  with  the  graceful 
strength  of  a  tiger.  Coming  back,  he 
turned  with  catlike  quickness  and  slipped 
into  the  bungalow,  returning  presently, 
drawing  his  chair  close  to  Swinton  as  he 
sat  down. 

•   "You    remember    my    tussle   with    the 
Punjabi  wrestler?" 

Swinton  laughed.  "Rather!" 
"It  wasn't  a  Punjabi — a  European." 
The  captain  gasped  his  astonishment. 
"One  of  Boelke's  imported  Prussians." 
Finnerty  gave  a  dry  chuckle.  "Ananda 
isn't  the  only  man  that  can  get  infor- 
mation. I  knew  there  was  a  Prussian 
wrestler  here,  and  that  he  was  keeping 
fit  for  a  bout  with  somebody;  I  had  a 
suspicion  that  somebody  was  myself. 
You  see" — and  the  major  crossed  his 
long  legs — "in  spite  of  all  our  talk  about 
moral  force  in  governing,  physical  su- 
periority is  what  always  appeals  to  the 
governed — Ananda  knows  that  deuced 
well.  Now,  hereabouts  I  have  quite  an 
influence  over  the  natives  because  while 
I  give  them  a  little  more  than  justice  in 
any  dispute,  I  can  put  their  best  man  on 
his  back." 

"And  Ananda,  not  being  able  to  have 
you  removed,  wanted  to  shatter  your 
prestige." 

"He  thought  that  if  I  were  humiliated 
in  being  beaten  by  a  supposed  native  I'd 
ask  to  be  transferred." 

"Then  it  was  all  a  plot,  the  other  bout 
furnishing  Boelke  a  chance  to  taunt 
you." 

"Yes,  and  clever.  That  final  scene  in 
the  'love  song'  doesn't  belong  there  at 
all — I  mean  where  the  lover  is  resusci- 
tated to  challenge  the  gods  to  combat; 
that  emanated  in  Ananda's  brain;  and 
when  I  saw  the  second  wrestler  come 
out  painted  black  to  represent  Bhairava, 
I  was  convinced  there  was  deviltry  afloat 
and  that  it  was  the  German." 

Swinton  laughed.  "He  got  a  surprise, 
major,  though  he  was  a  dirty  fighter. 
I  saw  the  toe  hold,  but  didn't  see  what 
happened  to  him." 

"I  gave  him  a  paralyzing  something 
I  had  learned  from  a  Jap  in  Calcutta. 
If  you  stand  up,  I'll  show  you." 
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Finnerty  clutched  the  captain's  hip, 
and,  with  the  tip  of  a  finger,  gave  a 
quick  pressure  on  a  nerve  in  the  "crest 
of  the  ilium"  bone.  The  effect  was  ex- 
traordinary; a  dulling  numbness  shot 
with  galvanic  force  to  the  base  of  Swin- 
ton's  skull  —  needles  penetrated  his 
stomach. 

"Marvellous!"  the  captain  gasped,  as 
he  almost  collapsed  back  into  his  chair. 
The  major  smiled.  "That  was  a  new 
one  on  my  German  friend,  for  I  cracked 
him  there  with  the  knuckles — almost 
brought  the  bone  away." 

"How  many  Germans  has  Boelke  got?" 
Swinton  asked. 

"I  don't  know — three  or  four,  and 
they're  all  service  men ;  one  can  tell  the 
walk  of  a  Prussian,  soldier  or  officer. 
Nominally,  they  are  archaeological  men. 
Our  paternal  government  actually  sup- 
plied the  prince  with  Doctor  Boelke, 
for  he  was  in  government  service  in 
Madras  Presidency,  exploring  old 
ruins." 
"The  prince  is  subtle." 
"He  is.  All  this  temple  row  is  his. 
This  Dharama  who  wants  to  put  the 
brass  Buddha  in  is  really  a  half-caste — 
a  tool  of  the  prince's.  Ananda's  plan  is 
so  full  of  mystery,  neither  I  nor  any  one 
else  can  get  head  or  tail  of  it.  He  doesn't 
appear  in  these  rows,  therefore  the  Budd- 
hists think  he  is  not  a  bigoted  Hindu.  So 
do  the  Mussulmans;  and  no  doubt  he 
will  tell  these  two  sects  that  I,  as  the 
British  raj  representative,  fought  against 
them.  I  think  he's  trying  to  get  these 
two  fighting  peoples,  the  Mussulmans 
and  the  Nepalese,  with  him  against  the 
British  if  he  comes  out  as  a  liberator. 
He's  planning  a  propaganda  so  big  that 
these  three  sects  will  bury  their  differ- 
ences under  a  leader  who  does  not  stand 
for  Brahmanism  alone.  I  believe  he's 
almost  insane  on  this  idea  that  he  can 
unite  the  natives,  Mussulmans,  Hindus, 
and  Buddhists,  against  the  British  raj. 
He  bids  for  the  Mussulman  support  by 
removing  himself  from  that  nest  of 
Brahmanism,  the  maharajah's  palace  in 
the  old  fort,  and  secretly  letting  it  be 
understood  the  Brahmans'  sway,  with 
their  tithe  of  a  sixth  of  Darpore  revenue, 
will  cease  when  he  sits  on  the  guddi. 
There  is  an  Asoka  pillar  in  the  Place  of 
Roses  that  doesn't  belong  there;  he  stole 
it  from  a  temple,  I  fancy.  On  its  pol- 
ished sides  is  a  line  of  weathering  show- 
ing that  it  was  buried  deeper  than  it  is 
now  for  centuries.  He  put  it  there  to 
show  the  Buddhists  that  his  palace  is  in 
a  sacred  place — the  true  spot  where 
Buddha  received  knowledge.  He  knows 
that  his  own  people  will  stick  to  his  rule 
— they  can't  do  anything  else— and  he 
hopes  to  win  the  Buddhists  by  a  crazy 
pose  that  he  is  the  new  Buddha — a  war 
Buddha,  ordained  to  the  task  of  giving 
them  liberty." 

"With  German  help?" 
"Yes,   if   the   rumors   of   war   between 
Germany  and  Britain  come  true  and  all 
Europe   flames    into    a   blaze,    you'll    see 
Ananda  strike." 

"Gad!  If  we  could  only  nip  him— find 
him   with   the   guns!" 

"That's  what  he's  afraid  of:  that's 
why  he  wants  to  get  rid  of  me." 

"I  have  a  feeling  that  he  wishes  I 
had  not  come,"  Swinton  said.  "I  fancy 
he  suspects  me.  It's  all  mystery  and 
suspicion.  He'll  hear  about  the  Bud- 
dhists' veneration  for  Burra  Moti  and 
you'll  have  her  stolen  next." 

"Not  without  the  sapphire  in  the  bell 

I  won't  put  it  in  again.    And  I  warn  you, 
captain,  that  you'll  stand  a  good  chance 


of  getting  a  Thug's  towel  about  your 
neck,  for  they'll  know  you  have  one  of 
the  sapphires." 

"Yes;  the  servants  have  it  on  their 
tongues  now — they've  been  spying  on  us, 
I  know." 

"That  reminds  me!"  Finnerty  rose, 
went  to  his  room,  opened  his  steel  box, 
turned  up  the  low-burning  lamp,  and 
unlaced  the  sapphire  from  the  bell. 
Raising  his  head,  he  caught  a  glint  of 
a  shadowy  something  on  the  window;  it 
was  a  shift  of  light,  as  though  a  face 
had  been  suddenly  withdrawn. 

"Damn  it!"  the  major  growled,  lock- 
ing the  box.  "Either  somebody  is  peer- 
ing over  my  shoulder  all  the  time  or  this 
mystery  is  getting  on  to  my  nerve." 

TTE  went  along  to  the  veranda,  and, 
1  -1  putting  the  sapphire  into  Swinton's 
palm,  hiding  its  transference  with  his 
own  hand,  said:  "Slip  that  quietly  into 
your  pocket,  and  when  you  get  home  hide 
it." 

"I  don't  value  it  much,"  Swinton  an- 
swered. 

With  an  uncertain  laugh,  Finnerty  de- 
clared: "I'd  throw  it  in  the  sea.  Like 
the  baboo,  I  think  it's  an  evil  god.  I 
mean  it  will  be  if  Ananda  gets  the 
three  sapphires  together;  he'll  play  up 
their  miracle  power;  they'll  be  worth 
fifty  thousand  sepoys  to  him." 

They  smoked  in  silence  till  Swinton 
broke  it:  "I  found  a  little  notebook  the 
murderer  of  Perreira  dropped  that  evi- 
dently belonged  to  a  British  officer, 
though  leaves  had  been  torn  out  here 
and  there  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
his  identity.  The  man  himself  didn't  do 
this,  for  there  were  entries  in  a  different 
hand  at  the  pages  these  leaves  had  been 
torn  from — sort  of  memos,  bearing  on 
the  destroyed  matter." 

"If  the  identity  were  destroyed,  cap- 
tain, how  do  you  know  an  officer  owned 
it?" 

"For  one  thing,  he  had  used  an  army 
code,  though  changed  so  that  I  could  only 
make  out  bits  of  it;  and  in  two  or  three 
places  the  other  has  written  the  word 
'captain.'  One  entry  in  code  that  I've 
partly  worked  out  is  significant:  "Dar- 
pore, March."  And  that  entry,  I  gather 
from  other  words  surrounding  it,  was 
written  in  England.  The  second  hand- 
writing wasn't  Perreira's;  I  have  his  on 
that  envelope  he  addressed  to  me.  The 
latter  entries  are  in  a  woman's  hand." 

Strangely  there  was  no  comment  from 
Finnerty.  He  had  pulled  the  cheroot  box 
toward  him  and  was  lighting  a  fresh 
smoke. 

"What  do  you  really  know  about  the 
Boelke  girl,  major?"  the  captain  asked 
pointedly,  his  blue-colored  wax  disks  of 
eyes  fixed  in  their  placid,  opaque  way  on 
Finnerty,  who,  throwing  away  the  match 
he  had  held  interminably  to  his  cheroot, 
turned  to  answer: 

"She  popped  into  Darpore  one  day,  and 
I  don't  think  even  Doctor  Boelke,  who  is 
supposed  to  be  her  uncle,  expected  her. 
You  know  India,  captain — nothing  that 
pertains  to  the  sahibs  can  be  kept  quiet 
—and  I  hadn't  heard  a  word  of  her  com- 
ing. Boelke  gave  out  that  she  had  been 
living  in  Calcutta  while  he  was  up  here, 
but  I  don't  believe  that;  I  think  she  came 
straight  from  Europe.  I  probably  would 
not  have  met  the  girl — Marie  is  her  name 
— but  for  an  accident.  Up  on  an  elephant 
path  that  leads  to  an  elephant  highway, 
a  great,  broad  trail,  we  have  elephant 
traps — pits  ten  feet  deep,  covered  over 
with  bamboos,  leaves,  and  earth  that  com- 
pletely hides  their  presence.  One  day  I 
was    riding   along   this   trail,    inspecting, 
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when  1  heard,  just  beyond  a  sharp  turn 
in  the  path,  a  devil  of  a  row,  and,  driving 
my  mount  forward,  was  just  in  time  to 
throw  myself  off,  grab  that  gray  stallion 
by  the  nostrils,  and  choke  him  to  a  stand- 
still. Me  had  put  a  hoof  through  a  pit 
covering  and  gone  to  his  knees,  the  sudden 
lurch  throwing  the  girl  over  his  head; 
and  there  she  was,  her  foot  caught  in  a 
stirrup,  being  dragged  in  a  circle  by  the 
erased  beast,  for  she  was  gamely  hang- 
ing or  to  tin-  rein." 

"She'd  have  been  trampled  to  death 
only  for  you.  And  to-day  you  saved 
her   life   again." 

The  major  gave  a  dry  laugh.  "I  think 
she  was  in  a  temper  over  it,  too." 

"What's  this  station  gossip  about  An- 
anda's   intentions?" 

"The  girl  doesn't  Mem  like  that;  to 
me  she's  the  greatest  mystery  in  all  this 
fogged  thing.  She  speaks  just  like  an 
English  girl." 

"  Perhaps  she's  one  of  Ananda's  Lon- 
don flames,  and  the  relationship  with 
Boelke  is  only  claimed  in  a  chaperoning 
sense.  He  couldn't  marry  her,  having 
a  princess  now." 

"Rajahs  arrange  their  domestic  mat- 
ters to  suit  themselves.  Much  can  be 
done  with  a  pinch  of  datura,  or  a  little 
cobra  venom  collected  in  a  piece  of  raw 
meat  that  has  been  put  with  a  cobra  in 
a  pot  that  sits  over  a  slow  fire.     But  if 

Ananda    tries    that   game You    saw 

his  brother-in-law,  Darna  Singh?" 

Swinton  nodded.    "A  Rajput!" 

"Yes.  Well,  Darna  Singh  would  stick 
a  knife  in  the  prince,  knowing  that  he 
would  become  regent  till  Ananda's  little 
son  came  of  age;  that  is,  of  course,  after 
the  maharajah  had  been  settled,  for  in 
spite  of  all  his  magnificent  appearance 
he's  just  a  shell — the  usual  thing,  brandy 
in  champagne  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

THE  trembling  whistle  of  a  small  owl 
coming  from  behind  the  bungalow 
caused  Finnerty  to  turn  his  head  and 
listen  intently.  He  rose  and  slipped 
along  the  wall  to  the  end  rail,  where  he 
stood  silently  for  two  minutes.  Then  he 
dropped  over  the  rail  and  came  back  to 
Swinton  from  the  other  end,  having  cir- 
cled the  bungalow. 

"An  owl,  wasn't  it?"  the  captain  asked. 

"No;  it  was  the  call  of  an  owl  badly 
done  by  a  native.  There's  some  game 
on." 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  there  came 
floating  up  the  road  from  a  mango  thicket 
the  dreary,  monotonous  "tonk,  tonk,  tonk, 
tonk!"  of  the  little,  green-coated  copper- 
smith bird.  It  sounded  as  if  some  one 
tajiped  on  a  hollow  pipe. 

"What  about  that?  Is  that  a  bird?" 
Swinton  whispered. 

"A  two-legged  bird."  They  both 
laughed  softly.  "I  mean  a  native.  If 
it  had  been  a  coppersmith  bird,  he 
wouldn't  have  stopped  at  four  notes; 
he'd  have  kept  it  up.  That  fellow  is 
tapping  off  on  a  piece  of  metal  an  an- 
swer to  the  owl." 

"Here  comes  my  tom-tom,"  Swinton 
said,  as  a  groom,  leading  a  horse  in  the 
shafts  of  a  dogcart,  appeared,  coming 
up  the  road.  Rising,  he  touched  Fin- 
nerty on  the  arm  and  went  into  the  bun- 
galow, where,  taking  the  sapphire  from 
his  pocket,  he  said :  "I  wish  you'd  put 
this  in  your  box  for  to-night;  I've  got 
a  curious,  flabby  streak  of  depression — 
as  if  I'd  lose  the  thing." 

"Have  a  peg — there's  the  Scotch  on 
the  table — while  I  put  it  away,"  and  the 
major  darted  into  his  room. 

"That's  not  my  horse;  I've  been  driv- 
ing a  chestnut,"  Swinton  exclaimed,  when 
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they  stood  beside  a  cow-hocked,  hog- 
maned  bay  whose  eyes  showed  an  evil 
ad  of  white. 

"Yes,  sahib;  other  pony  going  lame," 
Lcroom   explained. 

"One  of  those  devilish,  fiddle-headed 
Cabul  ponies— less  brains  than  a  coolie," 
erty  growled.  "You'll  have  to  watch 
him  going  downhill,  or  he'll  put  you  over 
the  wall;  1  never  saw  one  yet  that 
wouldn't  shy  at  a  shadow."  lie  stood 
watching  the  scuttling  first  rush  of  the 
horse,  the  groom  madly  scrambling  to  the 
back  seat,  till  they  had  vanished  around 
a  corner. 

THE  watchman,  having  heard  his  mas- 
ter's  guest    depart,    now   came    from 
the  servants'  quartan  10  place  his  char- 


poy  beside  the  door  for  his  nightly  sleep. 
Throwing  away  his  cheroot  and  taking 
a  loaded  malacca  cane  from  a  rack, 
Finnerty  said :  "Gutra,  there  are  rogues 
about;  sit  you  in  my  room  while  I  make 
a  search." 

Reaching  the  mango  thicket,  he  stood 
behind  a  tree  from  where  his  eye  could 
command  the  moonlighted  compound  that 
surrounded  the  bungalow.  At  that  in- 
stant from  down  the  road  floated  up 
the  call  of  a  voice;  there  was  a  crash,  and 
the  hi^h-pitched  scream  of  a  horse  in  ter- 
ror. Finnerty  was  off;  rounding  a  turn, 
he  came  head  on  into  a  fleeing  groom, 
who  was  knocked  flat,  to  lie  there  cry- 
ing: "Oh,  my  lord,  the  sahib  is  eaten 
by  a  tiger!" 

To  be  continued. 


The  Strange  Adventure  of  the 
Irreproachable  Butler 

Continued  from  page  36. 


"Well,  what   is   it?" 

"A  worthy  bv  the  name  of  Turk  Mc- 
Meekin." 

Van  Tuyl  sat  up  with  a  heavy  purpose 
on  his  honest  and  unimaginative  face. 

"We've  had  a  nice  lot  of  this  mystery, 
Parley,  but  we've  got  to  get  to  the  end 
of  it.  Tell  me  what  you  know,  every- 
thing, and  I'll  have  him  in  here  and  face 
him  with  it.  Now,  what  is  there  beside 
the  Turk   McMeekin   item'."' 

"Not  yet,"  murmured  Beatrice  Van 
Tuyl  warningly,  as  Wilkins  and  his  mask- 
like face  advanced  into  the  room. 

I  HAD  the  feeling,  as  he  served  us  with 
■*  one  of  those  delectable  ices  which 
make  even  the  epicureanism  of  the 
Cyrenaics  tame  in  retrospect,  that  we 
were  deliberately  conspiring  atrainst  our 
own  well-being,  that  we  were  dethroning 
our  own  peace  of  mind.  We  were  sitting 
there  scheming  to  undo  the  aeency  whose 
sole  function  was  to  minister  to  our  de- 
lights. And  I  could  not  help  wondering 
why.  if  the  man  was  indeed  what  I  sus- 
pected, he  chose  to  follow  the  most  pre- 
carious and  the  most  ill-paid  of  all  pro- 
fessions. I  found  it  hard  to  persuade 
myself  that  behind  that  stolid  blue-white 
mask  of  a  face  could  flicker  anv  wayward 
spirit  of  adventure — and  yet  without  that 
spirit  my  whole  case  was  a  card  house 
of  absurdities. 

I  noticed  that  for  the  first  time  Bea- 
Van  Tuyl's  own  eyes  dwelt  with  a 
quick  and  searching  look  on  her  servant's 
immobile  face.  Then  I  felt  her  equally 
searching  gaze  directed  at  me.  I  knew 
that  my  failure  to  make  good  would  meet 
with  scant  forgiveness.  She  would  de- 
mand knowledge,  even  though  it  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  volcano's  imminence. 
And  after  so  much  smoke  it  was  plainly 
my  duty  to  show  where  the  fire  lay. 

I  seized  the  conversation  by  the  tail, 
as  it  were,  and  dragged  it  back  into  the 
avenues  of  inconsequentiality.  We  sat 
there,  the  three  of  us,  actually  making 
talk  for  the  sake  of  a  putty-faced  servant. 
I  noticed,  though,  that  as  he  rounded 
the  table  he  repeatedly  fell  under  the 
quickly  questioning  gaze  of  both  his 
master  and  mistress.  I  began  to  feel 
like  an  Iago,  who  had  willfully  polluted 
a  dovecote  of  hitherto  unshaken  trust. 
It  became  harder  and  harder  to  keep  up 
my  pretence  of  artless  good  humor.  Time 
was  flying,  and  nothing  had  as  yet  been 
found  out. 

"Now,"  demanded  Van  Tuyl,  when  the 


room  was  once  more  empty,  "what  are 
you   sure  of?" 

"I'm  sure  of  nothing,"  I  had  to  con- 
fess. 

"Then  what  do  you  propose  doing?" 
was  the  somewhat  Arctic  inquiry. 

I  glanced  up  at  the  wall  where  Ezekiah 
Van  Tuyl,  the  worthy  founder  of  the 
American  branch  of  the  family,  frowned 
reprovingly  down  at  me  over  his  swath- 
ing black   stock. 

"I  propose,"  was  my  answer,  "having 
your  great  grandfather  up  there  let  us 
know  whether  I  am  right  or  whether  I 
am  wrong." 

AND  as  Wilkins  stepped  into  the  room 
■**  I  rose  from  the  table,  walked  over 
to  the  heavy-framed  portrait,  and  lifted 
it  from  its  hook.  I  held  it  there,  with  a 
pretence  of  studying  the  face  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two.  Then  I  placed  my  table 
napkin  on  a  chair,  mounted  it,  and  made 
an  unsuccessful  effort  to  rehang  the 
portrait. 

"If  you  please,  Wilkins,"  I  said,  still 
holding  the  picture  flat  against  the  wall. 

"A  little  higher,"  I  told  him,  as  I 
strained  to  loop  the  cord  back  over  its 
hook.  I  was  not  especially  successful  at 
this,  because  at  the  time  my  eyes  were 
directed  toward  the  hands  of  "the  man 
holding  up  the  picture. 

His  position  was  such  that  the  sleeves 
of  his  black  service  coat  were  drawn 
away  from  the  white  and  heavy-boned 
wrists.  And  there,  before  my  eyes,  across 
the  flexor  cords  of  the  right  wrist  was  a 
wide  and  ragged  scar  at  least  three 
inches  in  length. 

I  returned  to  my  place  at  the  dinner 
table.  Van  Tuyl,  by  this  time,  was  gaz- 
ing at  me  with  both  resentment  and 
wonder. 

"Shall  we  have  coffee  upstairs?"  his 
wife  asked  with  unruffled  composure.  I 
could  see  her  eye  meet  her  husband's. 

"Here,  please,"  I  interpolated. 

"We'll  have  coffee  served  here,"  Bea- 
trice Van  Tuyl  said  to  her  butler. 

"Very  good,  madam,"  he  answered. 

r  WONDERED,  as  I  watched  him  cross 
*  the  room,  if  he  suspected  anything. 
I  also  wondered  how  harebrained  the 
man  and  woman  seated  at  the  table 
thought  me. 

"Listen,"  I  said,  the  moment  we  were 
alone;  "have  you  a  servant  here  you  can 
trust,  one  you  can  trust  implicitly?" 

"Of  course,"  answered  my  hostess. 
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"Who  is  it?" 

"Wilkins,"  was  the  answer. 

"Not  counting  Wilkins?" 

"Well,  I  think  I  can  also  trust  my  maid 
Felice — unless  you  know  her  better  than 
I  do." 

I  could  afford  to  ignore  the  thrust. 

"Then  I'd  advise  you  to  send  her  up  to 
look  over  your  things  at  once." 

"Why  do  you  say  that?" 

"Because  now  I  know  this  man  Wilkins 
is  a  criminal  of  the  worst  type!" 

"You  know  it?" 

"Yes,  I  know  it  as  well  as  I  know  I'm 
sitting  at  this  table.  And  I  can  prove 
it." 

"How?"  demanded  Van  Tuyl. 

"I'll  show  you  how  in  a  very  few 
moments.  And,  on  second  thoughts,  I'd 
have  that  maid  Felice  bring  what  you 
regard  as  valuable  right  to  this  dining- 
room — I  mean  your  jewels  and  things." 

"But  this  sounds  so  silly,"  demurred 
my  still  reluctant  hostess. 

"It  won't  sound  half  so  silly  as  a  Tif- 
fany advertisement  of  a  reward  and  no 
questions  asked." 

Beatrice  Van  Tuyl  intercepted  a  foot- 
man and  sent  him  off  for  the  maid  Felice. 
A  moment  later  Wilkins  was  at  our  side 
quietly  serving  the  cafe  noir  in  tiny  gold- 
lined  cups. 

"This  method  of  mine  for  identifying 
the  real  pearl,  as  you  will  see,"  I  blandly 
went  on,  "is  a  very  simple  one.  You 
merely  take  a  match  end  and  dip  it  in 
clear  water.  Then  you  let  a  drop  of  the 
water  fall  on  the  pearl.  If  the  stone 
is  an  imitation  one  the  water-drop  will 
spread  and  lie  close  to  the  surface.  If 
the  stone  is  genuine  the  drop  will  stand 
high  and  rounded,  like  a  globe  of  quick- 
silver, and  will  shake  with  the  minute 
vibrations  which  pass  through  any  body 
not  in  perfect  equilibrium." 

BEFORE  I  had  completed  that  speech 
the  maid  Felice  had  stepped  into  the 
room.  She  was  a  woman  of  about  thirty, 
white-skinned,  slender  of  figure,  and  de- 
cidedly foreign-looking.  Her  face  was 
a  clever  one,  though  I  promptly  disliked 
an  affectation  of  languor  with  which 
she  strove  to  hide  a  spirit  which  was 
only  too  plainly  alert. 

"I  want  you  to  fetch  my  jewel  case 
from  the  boudoir  safe,"  her  mistress  told 
her.     "Bring  everything  in  the  box." 

I  could  not  see  the  maid's  face,  for  at 
that  moment  I  was  busy  watching  Wil- 
kins. From  that  worthy,  however,  came 
no  slightest  sign  of  disturbance  or  won- 
der. 

"Here,  madam?"  the  maid  was  asking. 

"Yes,  here  and  at  once,  please,"  an- 
swered Beatrice  Van  Tuyl.  Then  she 
turned  to  me.  "And  since  you're  such  a 
jewel  expert  you'll  be  able  to  tell  me 
what's  darkening  those  turquoises  of 
mine." 

I  dropped  a  lump  of  sugar  into  my  cof- 
fee and  sipped  it.  Wilkins  opened  a  dark- 
wooded  buffet  humidor  before  me,  and 
I  picked  out  a  slender-waisted  Havana 
corseted  in  a  band  of  gold.  I  suddenly 
looked  up  at  the  man  as  he  stood  at  my 
side  holding  the  blue-flamed  little  alcohol 
lamp  for  the  contact  of  my  waiting  cigar 
end. 

"Wilkins,  how  did  you  get  that  scar?" 
I  asked  him,  out  of  a  clear  sky.  The 
wrist  was  covered  by  its  cuff  and  sleeve 
end,  but  under  them,  I  knew  was  the 
telltale  mark. 

"What  scar,  sir?"  he  asked,  his  polite- 
ness touched  with  an  indulgent  patience 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  he  was  not 
altogether  unused  to  facing  gentlemen  in 
unaccountably  high  spirits. 
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"This  one,"  I  said,  catching  his  hand 
in  mine  and  running  the  cuff  back  along 
the  white  forearm.  Not  one  trace  of 
either  alarm  or  resentment  could  I  see 
on  that  indecipherable  countenance.  I 
almost  began  to  admire  the  man.  In 
his  way  he  was  superb. 

"Oh,  that,  sir!"  he  exclaimed,  with  an 
almost  offensively  condoning  glance  at 
the  Van  Tuyls,  as  though  inquiring 
whether  or  not  he  should  reply  to  a 
question  so  personal  and  at  the  same  time 
so  out  of  place. 

"Tell  him  where  you  got  it,  Wilkins," 
said  Beatrice  Van  Tuyl,  so  sharply  that 
it  amounted  to  a  command. 

"I  got  it  stopping  Lord  Entristle's 
brougham,  madam,  in  London,  seven 
years  ago,"  was  the  quiet  and  unhesitat- 
ing answer. 

"How?"  sharply  asked  the  woman. 

"I  was  footman  for  his  lordship  then, 
madam,"  went  on  the  quiet  and  patient- 
noted  voice.  "I  had  just  taken  cards  in 
when  the  horses  were  frightened  by  a 
tandem  bicycle.  They  threw  Siddons,  the 
coachman,  off  the  box  as  they  jumped, 
and  overturned  the  vehicle.  His  lordship 
was  inside.  I  got  the  reins  as  one  of  the 
horses  went  down.  But  he  kicked  me 
against  the  broken  glass  and  I  threw 
out  one  hand,  I  fancy,  to  save  myself." 

"And  the  coach  glass  cut  your  wrist?" 
asked  Van  Tuyl. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  servant,  moving 
with  methodic  slowness  on  his  way  about 
the  table.  His  figure,  in  its  somber 
badge  of  livery,  seemed  almost  a  pathetic 
one.  There  was  no  anxiety  on  his  face, 
no  shadow  of  fear  about  the  mild  and 
unparticipating  eyes.  I  was  suddenly 
conscious  of  my  unjust  superiority  over 
him — a  superiority  of  station,  of  birth, 
of  momentary  knowledge. 

THE  silence  that  ensued  was  not  a 
pleasant  one.  I  felt  almost  grateful 
for  the  timely  entrance  of  the  maid  Felice. 
In  her  hands  she  carried  a  japanned  tin 
box,  about  the  size  of  a  theatrical  make- 
up box.  This  she  placed  on  the  table 
beside  her  mistress. 

"Is  there  anything  else,  madam?"  she 
asked. 

"That  is  all,"  answered  Beatrice  Van 
Tuyl  as  she  threw  back  the  lid  of  the 
japanned  box.  I  noticed  that  although 
the  key  stood  in  it,  it  was  unlocked.  Then 
my  hostess  looked  up  at  the  waiting  but- 
ler. "And,  Wilkins,  you  can  leave  the 
cigars  and  liqueur  on  the  table.  I'll  ring 
if  I  want  anything." 

The  carefully  coiffuied  blond  head  was 
bent  low  over  the  box  as  the  servants 
stepped  out  of  the  room.  The  delicate 
fingers  probed  through  the  array  of 
leather-covered  cases.  I  could  see  by  her 
face,  even  before  she  spoke,  that  the 
box's  contents  were   intact. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  ladling  handful 
after  handful  of  glittering  jewelry  out 
on  the  white  tablecloth  between  her  cof- 
fee-cup and  mine,  "everything  is  here. 
Those  are  my  rings.  There's  the  dog 
collar.  There's  angel  Jim's  sunburst. 
And  here's  the  ordinary  family  junk." 

I  sat  for  a  moment  studying  that  <>i 
iental  array  of  feminine  adornment.  t 
was  plainly  an  array  of  evidence  to  dis- 
countenance me.  I  felt  a  distinct  sense 
of  relief  when  the  woman  in  blue  sud- 
denly dropped  her  eyes  from  my  face  to 
her  jewel  box  again.  It  was  Van  Tuyl's 
persistent  stare  that  roweled,  me  into 
final   activity. 

"Then  so  far,  we're  in  luck!  And  as 
from  now  on  I  want  to  be  responsible  for 
what  happens,"  I  said,  as  I  ren .-hcd  over 
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•rid  gathered  the  glittering  mass  up  in 
a  table  napkin.  "I  think  it  will  simplify 
things  if  you,  Van  Tuyl,  take  possession 
of  these." 

1    tied    tin-    napkn  v    together 

and   handed      it    to   my   wondering  host. 

n  I  dropped  a  silver  bonbon  dish  and 

a  bunch   of     hothouse     grapes   into  the 

ptied  box,  locking  it  and  handing  the 

key  hack  to   Heat  rice  Van  Tuyl. 

That  lady  looked  neither  at  me  nor  at 
the  key.  Instead,  she  sat  staring  medi- 
tatively into  space,  apparently  weighing 
e  question  in  which  the  rest  of  that 
pany  could  claim  no  interest.  It  was 
only  after  her  husband  had  spoken  her 
name  sharply  that  she  came  back  to  her 
immediate  surroundings. 

"And  now,  what  must  I  do?"  she  asked, 
with  a  new   note  of  seriousness. 

"Have  the  maid  take  the  box  back 
to  where  it  came  from,"  I  told  her. 
"But  be  so  good  as  to  retain  the  key." 

"And  then   what?"  mocked   Van   Tuyl. 

"Then,"  cut  in  his  wife,  with  a  sudden 
note  of  antagonism  which  I  could  not 
account  for,  "the  sooner  ire  send  for  the 
policr    th*    better." 

An  answering  note  of  antagonism 
showed  on  Van  Tuyl's  face. 

"I  tell  you,  Kempton,  I  can't  do  it," 
he  objected,  even  as  his  wife  rang  the 
bell.     "You've  got  to  show  me!" 

"Please  be  still,  Jim,"  she  said,  as 
Wilkins  stepped  into  the  room.  She 
turned  an  impassive  face  to  the  waiting 
servant.  "Will  you  ask  Felice  to  come 
here." 

\  ONE  of  us  spoke  until  Felice  entered 
*■  ^  the  room.  Wilkins,  I  noticed,  follow- 
ed her  in,  but  passed  across  the  room's 
full  length  and  went  out  by  the  door  in 
the  rear. 

"Felice,"  said  the  woman  beside  me, 
very  calmly  and  coolly,  "I  want  you  to 
take  this  box  back  to  the  safe." 

"Yes,  madam." 

"Then  go  to  the  telephone  in  the  study 
and  ring  up  headquarters.  Tell  them 
who  you  are.  Then  explain  that  I  want 
them  to  send  an  officer  here,  at  once." 

"Yes,  madam,"  answered  the  attentive- 
faced  maid. 

"Felice,  you  had  better  ask  them  to 
send  two  men,  two — " 

"Two  plainclothes  men,"  I  prompted. 

"Yes,  two  plainclothes  men.  And  ex- 
plain to  them  that  they  are  to  arrest  the 
man-servant  who  opens  the  door  for 
them — at  once,  and  without  any  fuss.  Is 
that  quite  clear?" 

"Yes,  madam,  quite  clear,"  answered 
the  maid. 

"Then   please  hurry." 

"Yes,  madam." 

I  looked  up  at  Van  Tuyl's  audible  splut- 
ter of  indignation. 

"Excuse  we."  he  cried,  "but  isn't  all 
getting  just  a  little  high-handed? 
t  we  making  things  into  a  nice 
mess  for  ourselves?  Aren't  we  moving 
just  a  little  too  fast  in  this  game,  calling 
out  the  reserves  because  you  happen  to 
spot  a  scar  on  my  butler's  wrist?" 

"I  tell  you,  Jim,"  I  cried,  with  all  the 
earnestness  at  my  command,  "the  man's 
a  thief,  a  criminal  with  a  criminal's 
record!" 

"Then  prove  it!"  demanded  Jim. 

"Call  him  in  and   I  will." 

Van  Tuyl  made  a  motion  for  his  wife 
to  touch  the  bell. 

.  Her  slippered  toe  was  still  on  the  rug- 
covered  button  when  Wilkins  entered,  the 
same  austere  and  self-assured  figure. 

"Wilkins,"  said  Van  Tuyl,  and  there 
was  an  outspoken  and  deliberate  savagery 
in  his  voice  even  as  his  wife  motioned  to 
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him  in  what  seemed  a  signal  for  modera- 
tion. "Wilkins,  I  regard  you  as  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  servant.  Mr.  Kempton, 
on  the  other  hand,  says  he  knows  you 
and  says  you  are  not." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Wilkins  with  his  totem- 
pole  abstraction. 

There  was  something  especially  mad- 
dening in  that  sustained  calmness  of  his. 

"And  what's  more,"  I  suddenly  cried, 
exasperated  by  that  play-acting  role  and 
rising  and  confronting  him  as  he  stood 
there,  "your  name's  not  Wilkins,  and  you 
never  got  that  wrist  scar  from  a  coach 
door." 

"Why  not,  sir?"  he  gently  and  respect- 
fully inquired. 

"Because,"  I  cried,  stepping  still  near- 
er and  watching  the  immobile  blue-white 
face,  "in  the  gang  you  work  with  you're 
known  as  Sir  Henry,  and  you  got  that 
cut  on  the  wrist  from  a  wedge  when  you 
tried  to  blow  open  a  safe  door,  and  the 
letters  of  introduction  which  you  brought 
to  the  Whippeny  Club  were  forged  by 
an  expert  named  Turk  McMeekin;  and 
I  know  what  brought  you  into  this  house 
and  what  your  plans  for  robbing  it  are." 

THERE  was  not  one  move  of  his  body 
as  he  stood  there.  There  was  not 
one  twitch  of  the  mask-like  face.  But 
out  on  that  face,  point  by  point,  came  a 
slow  suffusion  of  something  akin  to  ex- 
pression. It  was  not  fear.  To  call  it 
fear  would  be  doing  the  man  an  injustice. 
It  began  with  the  eyes,  and  spread  from 
feature  to  feature,  very  much,  I  imagine, 
as  sentient  life  must  have  spread  across 
the  countenance  of  Pygmalion's  slowly 
awakening  marble. 

For  one  fraction  of  a  moment  the  al- 
most pitiful  eyes  looked  at  me  with  a 
quick  and  imploring  glance.  Then  the 
mask  once  more  descended  over  them.  He 
was  himself  again.  And  I  felt  almost 
sure  that  in  the  mellowed  light  about  us 
the  other  two  figures  at  the  table  had 
not  seen  that  face  as  I  did. 

There  was,  in  fact,  something  almost 
like  the  same  on  Van  Tuyl's  heavy  face 
as  the  calm-voiced  servant,  utterly  ignor- 
ing me  and  my  words,  turned  to  him  and 
asked  if  he  should  remove  the  things. 

"You  haven't  answered  the  gentleman," 
said  Beatrice  Van  Tuyl,  in  a  voice  a 
little  shrill  with  excitement. 

"What  is  there  to  answer,  madam?" 
he  mildly  asked.  "It's  all  the  young 
gentleman's  foolishness,  some  foolishness 
which  I  can't  understand." 

"But  the  thing  can't  stand  like  this," 
protested  the  ponderous  Van  Tuyl. 

THERE  must  have  been  something  re- 
assuring to  them  both  in  the  metho- 
dic calmness  with  which  this  calumniat- 
ed factor  in  their  domestic  Eden  moved 
about  once  more  performing  his  petty 
domestic  duties. 

"Then  you  deny  everything  he  says?" 
insisted  the  woman. 

The  servant  stopped  and  looked  up  in 
mild  reproof. 

"Of  course,  madam,"  he  replied,  as  he 
slowly  removed  the  liqueur  glasses.  I 
saw  my  hostess  look  after  him  with  one 
of  her  long  and  abstracted  glances.  She 
was  still  peering  into  his  face  as  he 
stepped  back  to  the  table.  She  was,  in- 
deed, gazing  at  him  when  the  muffled 
shrill  of  the  electric  bell  announced  there 
was  a  caller  at  the  street  door. 

"Wilkins,"  she  said,  almost  ruminative- 
Iy,  "I  want  you  to  answer  the  door — the 
street  door." 

"Yes,  madam,"  he  answered,  without 
hesitation. 

The  three  of  us  sat  in  silence,  as  the 
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slow  and  methodic  steps  crossed  the 
room,  stepped  out  into  the  hall,  and  ad- 
vanced to  what  at  least  one  of  us  knew 
to  be  his  doom.  It  was  Van  Tuyl  himself 
who  spoke  up  out  of  the  silence. 

"What's  up?"  he  asked.  "What's  he 
gone  for?" 

"The  police  are  there,"  answered  his 
wife. 

"Good  God!"  exclaimed  the  astounded 
husband  now  on  his  feet.  "You  don't  mean 
you've  sprung  that  trap  on  the  poor 
devil?     You—" 

"Sit  down,  Jim,"  broke  in  his  wife 
with  enforced  calmness.  "Sit  down 
and  wait." 

"But  I  won't  be  made  a  fool  of!" 

"You're  not  being  made  a  fool  of!" 

"But  who's  arresting  this  man?  Who's 
got  the  evidence  to  justify  what's  being 
done  here?" 

"I  have,"  was  the  woman's  answer. 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

She  was  very  calm  about  it. 

"I  mean  that  Parley  was  right.  My 
Baroda  pearls  and  the  emerald  pendant 
were  not  in  the  safe.     They're  gone." 

"They're  gone?"  echoed  the  incredul- 
ous husband. 

"Listen!"  I  suddenly  cried,  as  Van 
Tuyl  sat  digesting  his  discovery.  We 
heard  the  sound  of  steps,  the  slam  of  a 
door,  and  the  departing  hum  of  a  motor 
car.  Before  I  realized  what  she  was  do- 
ing Beatrice  Van  Tuyl's  foot  was  once 
more  on  the  call  bell.  A  footman  an- 
swered the  summons. 

"Go  to  the  street  door,"  she  command- 
ed, "and  see  who's  there." 

\\7E  waited,  listening.  The  silence 
'  »  lengthened.  Something  about  that 
silence  impressed  me  as  ominous.  We 
were  still  intently  listening  as  the  foot- 
man stepped  back  into  the  room. 

"It's  the  chauffeur,  sir,"  he  explained. 

"And  what  does  he  want?" 

"He  said  Felice  telephoned  for  the  car 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago." 

"Send  Felice  to  me,"  commanded  my 
hostess. 

"I  don't  think  I  can,  ma'am.  She's 
gone  in  the  car  with  Wilkins." 

"With  Wilkins?" 

"Yes,  ma'am.  Markson  says  he  can't 
make  it  out.  ma'am,  Wilkins  driving  off 
that  way  without  so  much  as  a  by-your- 
leavc,  ma'am." 

The  three  of  us  rose  as  one  from  the 
table.  For  a  second  or  two  we  stood 
staring  at  each  other. 

Then  Van  Tuyl  suddenly  dived  for  the 
stairs,  with  the  napkin  full  of  jewelry  in 
his  hand.  I,  in  turn,  dived  for  the  street 
door.  But  before  I  opened  it  I  knew  it 
was  too  late. 

I  suddenly  stepped  back  into  the  hall- 
way, to  confront  Beatrice  Van  Tuyl. 

"How  long  have  you  had  Felice?"  1 
asked,  groping  impotently  about  the  hall 
closet  for  my  hat  and  coat. 

"She  came  two  weeks  before  Wilkins," 
was  the  answer. 

"Then  you  see  what  this  means?"  1 
asked,  still  groping  about  for  my  over- 
coat. 

"What  can  it  mean?" 

"They  were  working  together — thej 
were  confederates." 

Van  Tuyl  descended  the  stairs  stili 
carrying  the  table  napkin  full  of  jewelry 
His  eyes  were  wide  with  indignant  won- 
der. 

"It's  gone!"   he   gasped.     "He's   take 
your  box!" 

I  emerged  from  the  hall  closet  both 
little  startled  and  a  little  humiliated. 

"Yes,  and  he's  taken  my  hat  and  coat,'| 
I  sadly  confessed. 
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The  Thrift  Car 

Model  90  Saves  Man  Power! 


Til  E   decreased    man  -  power 
means    everj    Canadian    at 
home    must    do    more    work 
ami   in    lets  time. 

A  Model  90  car  ran  save  you 
many  hour*  a  day:  conserve  your 
energy :  give  you  a  wider  radius 
of  activity;  multiply  your  useful- 
ness and  benefit  your  health! 

As  motor  ear  property  is  ap- 
praised more  carefully,  the  esteem 
for  the  Overland   Model  !»()  rises. 


It  i~  noteworthy  that — 

Substantial  families  accustomed 
to  tlie  best  find  this  car  expresses 

their  thrift  spirit  without  lowering 
their  standards. 

Its  comfort,  beauty,  roominess, 
and  complete  accommodations  arc 

a  revelation  to  those  who  know 
Model  90  only  by  its  reputation 
for  economy  and  efficient  perfor- 
mance. 

This  car  is  built  both  as  a  tour- 
ing model  and  as  a  five-passenger 
Sedan. 


To-day  one  can  not  wisely  select 
a  car  without  die  utmost  considera- 
tion of  the  character  and  resources 
of  the  institution   behind  it. 

To  own  a  Model  90  is  to  be  a 
beneficiary  in  the  protection  of 
the  Willys- Overland  policy  of 
fair  treatment  and  comprehensive 
service. 

To  tran-act  business  with  such 
a  concern  assures  complete  satis- 
faction and  makes  the  element  of 
risk  negligible — now  and  later. 


Fire  Points  of  Overland  Superiority: 

Appearance,  Performance,  Comfort,  Service  and  Price 
Willys-Overland,   Limited 

Willys-Knight  and  Overland   Motor  Cars  and  Light   Commercial  Wagons 
Head  Office  and  Works,  West  Toronto,  Ontario 
Branches:    Montreal,   Que.,    Winnipeg,   Man.,  Regina,  Sask. 
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Good  News 

The  need  for  true  and 
thoughtful  presentation  of 
daily  news  of  world  events 
has  never  been  greater  than 
at  present. 

For  unfailing  confidence  in 
the  positive  progress  of  our 
Country  and  its  Allies  toward 
victory,  for  unwavering  sup- 
port of  every  right  activity 
for  the  common  good,  un- 
biased and  unprejudiced  con- 
clusions are  essential. 

These  qualities  are  fully  ex- 
pressed in  the  columns  of  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  a  16-page 
international  daily  newspaper,  pub- 
lished in  Boston  every  weekday. 

Its  own  news-gathering  service 
reaching  to  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
i:s  editorial  policy  of  constructive 
analysis  and  interpretation,  and  its 
household  features  make  it  an  ideal 
paper  for  family  reading. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
3c  a  copy ,  is  on  general  sale  through- 
out the  world  at  newsstands,  hotels 
and  Christian  Science  reading- 
rooms.  Yearly  subscription  by  mail 
anywhere  in  the  world  $9.00,  or  one 
month  trial  subscription  for  75c. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 

PUBLISHING   SOCIETY 

BOSTON  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  publishers  of  all  authorized 
Christian  Science  literature 
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Accept   This  Book 

with  Our  Compliments 

If  you  plan  to  visit  Buffalo  we  believe 
you  will  appreciate  this  guide  to  vari- 
ous points  of  interest,  including 
Niagara  Falls.  May  we  send  it  to 
you? 

HOTEL  LENOX 

North  St.  at  Delaware  Ave. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo's      ideal      hotel      for 
tourists.         Quietly    situated, 
convenient    to    theatre,    busi- 
ness  and    shopping    districts. 
First-class  garage. 
European     plan,     all    outside 
rooms.      $2.00  and 
up.      Strictly    fire- 
proof. Service 
and   cuisine  unex- 
celled. 

On  Emfire  TWi.  Send 
for  road  map  and  run- 
ning direction*. 

C.  A.  Miner 

Managing  Director 
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The  Best  Selling  Book 

"Winged  Warfare."  (McClelland, 

Goodchhild  and  Stewart,)  which  is 
at  present  attracting  the  largest 
book  sales  in  Canada,  is  Major 
Bishop's  own  account  of  the  forty- 
seven  victories  which  won  him  the 
M.C.,  D.S.O.,  and  V.C. 

In  the  graphic  account  of  his  exciting 
experiences,  told  entirely  without  vain 
glory,  there  is  a  certain  quality  of  ex- 
hilaration usually  lacking  in  war  books. 
The  brutality  of  the  trenches  with  their 
evil  sights  and  smells  is  missing.  In  fact 
it  was  the  very  desire  to  get  above  the 
rain  and  mud  into  the  sunshine  which 
impelled  the  author,  who  crossed  to  Eng- 
land with  a  Canadian  cavalry  regiment, 
to  join  the  air  service.  As  he  himself 
puts  it:  "In  the  air  one  did  not  alto- 
gether feel  the  human  side  of  it — it  was 
not  like  killing  a  man  so  much  as  just 
bringing  down  a  bird  in  sport."  In  short 
it  is  a  modestly-told  story  of  a  winged 
warrior's  aerial  combats  and  his  thrill- 
ing escapes. 


Record  of  New  Books 

FICTION 

His  Second  Wife.  Ernest  Poole,  (Mac- 
millans,  Toronto,  $1.50).  In  this 
new  book  the  author  of  "The  Harbor" 
has  written  another  story  of  Ameri- 
can life.    . 

Barbara  Picks  a  Husband.  Herman  Hage- 
dorn,  (Macmillans,  Toronto,  $1.50). 
This  is  described  as  "A  Comedy  in 
Narration,"  and  tells  of  Barbara 
Collingwood  and  her  difficulties  in 
choosing  a  husband  from  among 
three  eligible  young   men. 

Greatheart.  Ethel  M.  Dell.  (William 
Briggs,  Toronto,  $1.35).  Tells  how 
Dinah  refuses  the  rich  and  arrogant 
Sir  Eustace  Studley,  preferring 
Stumpy,  his  poor  but  noble  brother, 
who  is  the  Greatheart  of  the  story. 

Nocturne.  Frank  Swinnerton,  with  an 
introduction  by  H.  G.  Wells,  (Mc- 
Clelland, Goodchild  and  Stewart,  To- 
ronto, $1.40).  There  are  but  half  a 
dozen  characters  to  this  story  and 
the  events  described  occur  in  the 
space  of  a  single  night. 

Tltc  Disloyal  Adventures  of  Miles  Mc- 
Conaughy.  Arthur  Howden  Smith, 
(McClelland,  Goodchild  and  Stew- 
art, Toronto,  $1.35).  A  tide  of  the 
merchant  seamen,  telling  of  one, 
Miles  McConaughy,  who  went  out 
and  captured  submarines  with  his 
bare  hands. 

The  Flying  Poilu.  Marcel  Nadaud, 
Translated  by  Frances  Wilson 
Huard.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
Toronto,  $1.35).  A  romance  of  the 
French  aviation  service,  describing 
the  adventures  of  Chignole,  a  street 
urchin  of  Paris.  Each  chapter  is  a 
short  story  or  sketch,  the  whole  form- 
ing a  collection  of  vignettes  of  the 
war  on   the  French  front. 
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The  Wasp.  Theodore  G.  Roberts,  (Hod- 
der and  Stoughton,  Toronto,  $1.25). 
This  story  combines  piracy  with  a 
good   romance. 

Islands  of  Adventure.  Theodore  G.  Ro- 
berts (Hodder  and  Stoughton,  To- 
ronto, $1.25).  A  tale  of  hidden 
treasure,  linking  up  the  old  days  of 
piracy  with  the  bustling  modern 
world. 

The  Silver  Lining.  Harold  Brighouse. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Toronto, 
$1.25).  Showing  that  there  is  a 
silver  lining  even  to  the  cloud  of 
war. 
Three  of  Hearts.  Berta  Ruck,  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  $1.35). 
A  story  of  the  spring  time  of  love 
and  youth. 

The  Silent  Legion.  J.  E.  Buckrose, 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Toronto, 
$1.35).  A  story  of  to-day,  spoken 
of  in  "The  British  Weekly"  as  "The" 
Novel  of  the  War. 

The  Case  of  Richard  Eden.  Mark  Aller- 
ton,  (Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Toron- 
to, $1.25).  A  story  of  a  rising  young 
lawyer  and  Parliamentary  candidate 
engaged  to  the  daughter  of  a  Cabinet 
Minister  and  their  adventures 
through  the  divorce  case  of  a  friend 
wherein  he  is  called  upon  as  "The 
Man  in  the  Case,"  although  wholly 
innocent. 

The  Rough  Road.  W.  J.  Locke,  (S.  B. 
Gundy,  Toronto,  $1.50).  In  this  ac- 
count of  Marmaduke  Trevor's  jour- 
ney over  the  "Rough  Road"  we  read 
the  story  of  the  average  Briton  who 
roused   himself  to   answer   the  call. 

Canadian  Wonder  Tales.  Cyrus  Macmil- 
lan,  (S.  B.  Gundy,  Toronto,  $3.50). 
A  selection  of  the  fascinating  tradi- 
tions and  tales  of  our  rapidly  dis- 
appearing past. 

The  Argus  Pheasant.  John  Chas.  Beech- 
am,  (Geo.  J.  McLeod,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
$1.35).  This  story,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  Borneo,  is  woven 
around  the  characters  of  Peter 
Gross,  an  American  mate  of  a  trad- 
ing vessel,  and  Koyala,  a  half-breed 
triii,  and  tells  of  a  fight  against  fear- 
nil  odds. 

Th*  Fifth  Ace.  Douglas  Grant,  (Geo. 
J,  McLeod,  Toronto,  $1.85). 
The  heroine,  Billy,  who  has  been 
reared  in  a  gambling  house,  sudden- 
ly finds  herself  transplanted  into  the 
midst  of  the  smartest  society  of  New 
York.  The  story  deals  with  her  ad- 
ventures there  and  their  exciting 
sequel. 


War  Books 

Out  to  Win.  Coningsby  Dawson,  (S.  B. 
Gundy,  Toronto,  $1.25).  Lieut.  Daw- 
son was  appointed  by  the  British 
Government  to  visit  the  American 
Army  in  France,  and  in  this  book 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  visit.  He 
tells  what  America  has  done  and  is 
doing,  and  on  the  strength  of  her 
splendid  and  accomplished  deeds  he 
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makes  an  eloquent  plea  for  a  closer 
friendship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries— Britain  and  America. 

raft  in  the  II  ar  A  ml  .1  fttr.  W. 
H.  Berry,  (Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
Toronto," $1.50).  This  book  takes  up 
the  history  of  flying,  ard  tells  how 
many  got  the  better  of  the  world. 
How  France,  England  and  Italy  have 
caught  up  with  her,  and  how  Am- 
erica is  now  in  the  way  of  becoming 
the  great  flying  nation  of  the  world. 

The  Luxt  Fruits  hi  Waterloo.  John 
Spencer  Bassett,  (Macmillans,  To- 
ronto, $1.50).  Briefly  sketches  the 
history  and  result  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars,  and  points  out  that  the  na- 
tions engaged  made  no  attempt  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  a  future  con- 
queror. 

A  Tra  relic r  ih  War  Time.  Winston 
Churchill,  (Macmillans,  Toronto, 
$1.25).  This  is  the  narrative  of  Mr. 
Churchill's  experiences  in  France 
and  England  during  the  latter  half 
of  1917.  He  writes  of  famous  bat- 
tlefields which  he  visited,  of  dis- 
tinguished people  with  whom  he  con- 
versed and  of  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  the  times. 


Attack.  An  infantry  subaltern's  impres- 
sion of  July  1,  1916,  Edward  Live- 
ing,  (Macmillians,  Toronto,  75c). 
Described  by  John  Masefield  as  "A 
simple  and  most  vivid  account  of  a 
modern  battle." 

The  Good  Soldier.  Edited  by  N.  P.  Daw- 
son, (Macmillans,  Toronto,  $1.25). 
An  interesting  collection  of  letters 
written  by  American,  English 
French  and  Italian  soldiers  to  their 
friends  at  home. 

In  the  Fourth  Year.  H.  G.  Wells,  (Mac- 
millans, Toronto,  $1.25).  Here  Mr. 
Wells  discusses  the  policy  necessary 
to  the  establishment  of  a  league  of 
nations,  and  shows  us  the  real 
problems  of  democracy  after  the  war. 

.1  War  Siiisc'k  Diary.  Anonymous  (Mac- 
millans, Toronto,  $1.25).  Telling 
of  the  author's  work  as  a  war  nurse, 
facing  bombardments  and  aerial 
raids  beside  her  charges. 

Reclaiming  tin  Maimed.  Major  R.  Tait 
M.Kenzie,  (Macmillans,  Toronto, 
$2.00).  A  description  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  Major  McKenzie  and 
associates  in  rehabilitating  thous- 
ands of  men  who  were  previously 
considered  permanently  disabled. 


The  Most  Dangerous  Man  in  Europe 


It   t'  a   Crown   Prince   Playing  a 

Deep   Game? 


IITRITING  in  The  Forum  Captain  Edward 
*  '  Lyell  Fox  terms  the  German  Crown 
Prince  the  "most  dangerous  man  in  Europe." 
His  estimate  is  quite  the  reverse  of  that  so 
often  advanced,  and  by  well-informed 
writer*,  which  depicts  the  heir  to  the  Hohen- 
zollern  fortunes  as  a  vacuous,  weak  sensual- 
Howevor.    here    is    what    Captain    Fox 

In  Berlin  before  the  war  they  called  him 
"Unbetcriebenes  Btatt"  —  the  "unwritten 
page."  The  Berliners  no  longer  call  him 
They  feel  now  that  they  know  his 
worth.  They  do  not.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  is 
popular,  tremendously  so.     He  la   the  idol  of 

.  rman  army.  The  mass  of  the  German 
reople  have  come  to  love  him — if  they  but 
knew   him!      There    is    no   more   anxiety   felt 

■  his  coming  to  the  throne;  the  war  has 
done    it.      For    the    Crown    Prince    is    clever, 

singly    so.      His    face    does    not    show    it. 

He  has  been  caricatured  to  represent  a  rab- 

There   is   no   denying   that   his    features 

look  weak.     He  has  often  been  photographed 

:iing  in  a  silly  way;   but  the  grin  can  be 

:er.  too.     For  Friedrich   Wilhelm  is  one 
of   the   most   dangerous   and   sinister   men   in 
orld. 
In    America   the   Sunday   editions   have   re- 

d    us    with    the    stories   of   his   exploits — 

irs,"  supper  parties,  rash  automobile 
driving  and  steeplechasing.  We  all  know  by 
now  how  he  led  his  favorite  regiment  of 
Hussars  on  horseback  up  the  terraces  of  the 
old  castle  of  Sans  Souci  and  then  held  gay 
doings  with  them  there.  We  know  how  his 
apparent   thoughtlessness   has   brought   down 

re  criticism  from  the  Imperial  parent. 
We  have  heard  all  manner  of  stories  involv- 
ing him  with  light  young  ladies. 

What  we  have  not  heard  is   that   the  man 
himself   is   a    contradiction    to   all    his   harum- 

um  actions  of  the  past.  That  the  empti- 
of  his  face  is  a  mask  that  nature  has 
given  him  apparently  to  conceal  the  shrewd, 
calculating  brain  behind.  He  looks  a  bit 
like  a  spoiled  scion  of  a  wealthy  family — a 
German  edition  of  Harry  Thaw.     Instead,  he 

deep,  relentless  thinker,  somewhat  cruel, 
and  a  past  master  at  playing  the  mob.  For 
example: 

When  the  Kaiser's  limousine  rolls  down  the 


Linden  it  is  preceded  and  flanked  by  uni- 
formed guards;  fanfares  are  blown  from  a 
h  >rn.  All  the  pomp  of  an  Emperor  is  there. 
During  the  war  the  Crown  Prince  has  also 
had  occasion  to  motor  down  the  Linden.  But 
what  a  difference!  He  drives  in  an  open  run- 
about. His  wife  sits  beside  him  the  Crown 
Princess  Cecelie.  His  good-looking  young- 
sters, four  in  number,  are  piled  on  the  floor 
of  the  car,  their  little  legs  dangling  over  the 
running  board.  There  is  no  sign  of  an 
escort.  The  little  runabout  gives  the  im- 
pression of  a  simple  family  out  for  an  out- 
>ng.  The  Crown  Prince  is  at  the  wheel  grin- 
ning. The  crowds  rush  to  the  curb,  de- 
lighted at  this  display  of  democracy  in  their 
future  ruler,  and  shout:  "Hoeh!"  Keeping 
one  hand  or.  the  wheel,  the  Crown  Prince 
gaily  waves  back.  "Dounerieetter!  A  fine 
gevuttlieh   man,"  the  crowd  says. 

But  because  his  mind  is  such,  the  Crown 
Prince  is  saying  to  himself,  "Well,  my  good 
people.  I  put  it  over  on  you  again  that  time. 
You  think  I  love  you — fools!" 

The  soldiers  in  his  army  love  Friedrich 
Wilhelm.  He  has  made  it  his  business  to  meet 
as  many  of  them  as  possible.  He  has  an  un- 
canny memory  for  retaining  the  names  of 
certain  privates.  He  uses  this  gift.  He  will 
visit  the  men  in  their  quarters  and  chat  with 
them.  They  love  him.  That  is  good  for  the 
morale.  It  is  easier  for  men  to  die  in  battle 
when  they  believe  their  commander  has  the 
personal  welfare  of  each  of  them  written  on 
his  heart.  The  soldiers  of  the  Crown  Prince's 
army  have  caused  his  careful  treatment  of 
them  to  be  spread  broadcast.  The  entire 
fighting  male  population  of  Germany  to-day 
— except  some  Socialists— believe  that  the 
Crown  Prince  suffers  mental  agony  every 
time  he  reads  a  new  list  of  Germans  killed 
or  wounded.  Did  he  not  say  so  in  an  inter- 
view which  he  gave  to  an  American  corres- 
pondent? 

Keeping  that  in  mind,  go  back  into  the 
Crown  Prince's  boyhood.  He  had  two  pet 
dogs.  He  wanted  these  dogs  to  sit  on  their 
haunches  and  hold  their  forelegs  out  straight. 
It  would  be  a  pretty  sight  when  he  took  his 
dogs  out  riding  in  a  little  basket  cart.  He 
couldn't  train  one  of  the  dogs  to  stick  out 
his  forelegs  like  ramrods.  So,  becoming 
greatly  exasperated,  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
snatched  the  little  animal  by  the  scruff  of 
the  neck  and  buried  its  nose  in  the  dirt.  It 
choked  to  death.  To  make  sure  that  the  other 
dog  would  hold  out  its  legs  properly,  Fried- 
rich Wilhelm  broke  both  of  them.  It  could 
never    bend    them.       They    were     indeed     as 


straight  as  ramrods.     His  Imperial  Highness 
was   pleased. 

The  truth  about  the  matter  is  that  the 
Crown  Prince  is  a  genius  for  playing  the 
mob.  He  doesn't  care  any  more  for  the  mob 
than  does  the  Kaiser.  The  mob  causes  his 
royal  blood  to  revolt.  The  Kaiser  tries  to 
play  the  mob,  but  it  is  exquisite  torture  for 
him  to  pretend  he  has  deep  interest  in  people 
who  are  quite  ignorant  and  unnoble.  After 
acting  his  part,  the  Kaiser,  exasperated  with 
himself,  will  turn  around  to  a  royal  aide 
and  let  go  an  oath.  Not  the  Crown  Prince. 
Be  never  shows  his  hand.  Every  time  he 
can  he  makes  the  mob  believe  that  they  are 
the  best  little  people  in  the  world.  What  a 
stage  director! 

At  Christmas  a  year  ago  he  sent  broadcast 
a  public  telegram  that  made  the  nation  sit  up 
ad  then  applaud.  The  telegram  was 
from  his  Field  Headquarters.  It  said:  "For 
Christmas  presents  send  my  soldiers  rum. 
They  need  it  more  than  Christmas  trinkets." 
"""his.  of  rnurse,  was  true.  On  cold,  damp 
nights  in  the  trenches  a  nip  of  rum  warming 
the  body  is  about  the  most  desirable  thing 
on  earth.  Of  course,  one  familiar  with  the 
n  organization  knew  the  Crown  Prince 
had  but  to  requisition  rum  of  the  supply  de- 
cent and  it  would  come  to  him  through 
the  regular  channels.  Instead  of  that,  he 
sent  these  "human"  telegrams  broadcast. 
Copies  of  them  were  reprinted  on  blaring 
posters  and  hung  in  shop  windows.  In  that 
way  the  Crown  Prince  got  more  publicity 
as  a  regular  human  being  with  the  welfare 
of  the  soldiers  at  heart. 

From  the  way  the  Crown  Prince  has  played 
his  cards  up  to  date,  it  would  seem  that  he 
has  rare  foresight  Certainly,  his  every 
move  has  been  to  placate  instead  of  antag- 
onizing the  mass  of  the  German  people.  His 
every  act  of  recent  years  has  been  toward 
making  the  people  feel  that  he  is  a  true 
Democrat  What  a  clever  camouflage — to 
again  fool  the  people.  Consider  the  unosten- 
tatious family  automobile  in  which  he  runs 
up  and  down  the  Linden.  His  trick  of  know- 
ing personally  his  soldiers  in  the  army — his 
newspaper  interviews,  that  always  make  him 
out  to  weep  over  the  suffering  the  war  is 
causing  his  people.  His  trick  of  dining  with 
shoemakers  on  their  golden  wedding  days, 
of  picking  up  peasants  on  the  road  and  giv- 
ing them  a  lift  in  the  royal  car.  Compared 
to  him  are  the  American  politicians,  who  love 
to  catch  up  babies  and  kiss  them  in  the  pre- 
sence of  large  crowds.  His  memory  at  re- 
membering the  name  of  a  man  who  means 
absolutely  nothing  to  him  is  equalled  only 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Reducing  it  down  to 
American  political  slang,  the  Crown  Prince 
is  a  "hand  shaker."  But  what  a  clever  one! 
He  is  so  infernally  clever  in  playing  to  the 
German  people  —  in  bending  them  to  his 
wishes,  that  he  will  be  a  more  dangerous  man 
on  the  throne  of  Germany  than  his  father 
ever  could  be. 


How  the  Guns  are 
Placed 

A    Description    of    the   Artillery   Behind 
the  Lines 


IS  telling  "The  Story  of  the  Big  Guns"  in  the 
Metropolitan  Magazine,  Burton  J.  Hen- 
drick  describes  concisely  and  clearly  the 
artillery  formation  behind  the  lines.  The 
average  mind  pictures  a  serried  parking  of 
death-spitting  monsters  without  any  very 
clearly  defined  order  or  arrangement.  Mr. 
Hendrick  explains  how  the  guns  are  placed 
as  follows: 

The  war  has  developed  an  artillery  system 
and  technique  all  its  own.  What  might  be 
called  the  first  line  of  artillery  is  an  entirely 
new  weapen  known  as  a  trench  mortar.  This 
is  a  somewhat  crude  mechanism,  resembling 
in  shape  a  gas  pipe,  three  or  four  feet  long, 
with  a  calibre  of  perhaps  three  inches.  It 
has  no  elaborate  breech,  and  no  delicately  ad- 
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justed  recoil.  The  man  who  serves  it  drops 
the  shell  into  the  muzzle;  this  shell  falls  to  the 
bottom,  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  an 
ordinary  cartridge,  which  explodes  the  charge 
and  starts  the  high  explosive  on  its  journey. 
Such  a  shell  travels  for  only  a  few  hundred 
feet — just  about  far  enough  to  reach  the 
enemy's  trenches;  elementary  as  the  mechan- 
ism is  it  does  excellent  execution.  About 
fifteen  hundred  yards  back  of  the  trenches 
are  placed  the  lightest  field  pieces — the 
French  seventy-fives  and  the  English  3.3 — 
guns  that  interchangeably  fire  shrapnel  and 
high  explosives;  and  the  4.5  howitzers,  which 
fire  high  explosives  only.  Back  still  further, 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  trenches,  are  the 
larger  pieces — five  and  six  inch  guns,  six  inch 
howitzers  and  8  to  9.2  howitzers.  These  three 
lines  constitute  artillery  warfare  as  it  is 
known  to-day.     All  armies,  indeed,  have  con- 


structed many  heavier  pieces.  The  French 
and  English  and  the  Germans  have  built 
hundreds  of  guns  with  a  calibre  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches,  almost  as  powerful  as  the 
mighty  Skodas  that  demolished  the  forts  of 
Liege.  But  they  have  not  been  found  par- 
ticularly useful.  It  is  the  old  question  of 
mobility  once  more.  It  is  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult operation  to  move  about  a  gun  with  a 
larger  calibre  than  nine  inches.  Such  a  gun 
has  to  be  carried  around  in  three  pieces.  Two 
or  three  teams  of  horses  drag  the  platform, 
the  structure  upon  which  the  whole  thing 
rests;  several  horses  drag  the  carriage  and 
another  small  menagerie  struggles  along  with 
the  gun  itself.  Recently  tractors  have  been 
introduced  which  can  drag  all  three  parts, 
strung  together  like  a  freight  train, — but  even 
then  the  operation  is  not  a  simple  or  a  com- 
fortable one. 


Buried    Alive 

Continued  from  page  39 


bags    to    compress    the    material.      They 
started  work  again. 

"Put  all  lights  out,"  I  whispered. 

THE  Boche  was  within  two  feet  of  us. 
Only  a  thin  wall  of  sand  separated  us 
and  this  might  be  broken  at  any  moment. 
We  had  the  advantage  if  there  was  going 
to  be  a  scrap  in  that  we  were  expecting 
him  and  he  was  in  blissful  ignorance  of 
our  immediate  presence. 

Captain  Barker  and  myself  were  lying 
with  our  faces  towards  the  bore  hole.  He 
whispered  back  to  the  men:  "Get  back  to 
the  steps  till  you  are  signalled — three 
flashes — then  one  of  you  crawl  quietly  up." 

With  the  slight  noise  of  their  clothing 
brushing  against  the  timbers  they  left  us. 

The  noise  of  the  enemy's  workers  grew 
much  louder.  Suddenly  there  was  a  splat- 
ter and  a  scrunching,  then  a  rush  of  cold 
air — he  had  broken  through  into  our  bore 
hole! 

We  heard  his  exclamation  of  surprise, 
and  then  silence  for  possibly  half  a 
minute,  but  it  seemed  ages  before  there 
was  another  movement.  It  came  at  last. 
A  light  flickered.  He  had  got  an  electric 
torch  at  work. 

Our  bore  hole  was  only  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  not  big  enough  for  him  to  in- 
vestigate our  gallery  thoroughly.  The 
torch  came  through  the  bore  hole.  We 
dared  not  move,  I  looked  over  at  Barker, 
and  he  grinned.  I  put  my  hand  -down 
gently  to  draw  my  revolver,  but  when  he 
frowned,  I  kept  still.  The  light  was 
withdrawn.  There  was  silence  again. 
Then  something  started  to  move  and  by 
the  slight  light  filtering  through  the  bore 
hole  I  saw  a  hand,  a  forearm.  I  watched  it 
with  fascination.  It  was  grimy  with  dirt. 
It  wandered  around,  clawing  at  the  empty 
air,  then  it  moved  towards  Barker,  stop- 
ped, and  came  back  towards  me,  closer 
and  closer.  I  flattened  down  still  more — 
it  passed  over  my  face  but  did  not  touch 
me,  but  it  came  so  close  that  I  could  feel 
its  warmth.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  if 
the  hand  did  touch  me,  the  owner  would 
rue  it,  for  I  would  lay  hold  with  my  teeth. 
I  bared  them  ready  for  it.  Then  there  was 
a  sudden  disturbance  in  the  enemy's  gal- 
lery, a  voice  commanding,  and  the  hand 
was  withdrawn.  More  guttural  talking. 
I  heard  plainly:  "Ya,  Herr  Leutnant 
Hartzenberg." 

Then  I  got  a  glimpse  of  a  face.  It  was  that 
of  a  typical  "squarehead,"  fair  and  pale, 
but  the  one  thing  I  noticed  particularly  in 
that  brief  glance  was  the  animal-like 
eyes,  cruel,  cunning  and  close  together.  I 
don't  know  if  either  of  us  made  any  move- 
ment or  not,  but  the  next  instant  there 


was  a  flash  and  report.  Herr  Leutnant 
had  fired  his  Luger  pistol  through  the  bore 
hole.  My  ears  sang  and  my  eyes  refused 
to  see  anything  but  a  dull  green  mist. 
Barker  caught  hold  of  my  hand  and 
squeezed  it  and  I  returned  his  pressure, 
indicating  that  each  was  all  right. 

The  enemy  started  to  move  away  up  his 
gallery,  presumably  to  hold  a  confab. 
Barker  whispered:  "Come  on,  Tilly, 
now's  our  chance." 

We  crawled  down  the  gallery,  and 
Barker  flashed  his  lamp  three  times.  He 
had  given  the  signal,  we  were  going  to 
fight. 

HpHE  chances  now  were  equal.  I  saw 
-1  Sergeant  Evans  starting  to  come. 
"Bring  all  your  men,"  Barker  ordered. 
He  came  on  followed  by  Angus,  Smith  and 
"Bingy." 

I  took  hold  of  a  torpedo  and  rammed  it 
home  into  the  bore  hole,  which  had  reached 
to  nine  inches  in  depth  before  it  was 
broken  by  the  enemy's  work.  Barker 
came  with  two  fifty  pounds  cans  of  am- 
monal, and  placed  this  alongside  the  bore 
hole,  then  two  more  on  top  of  them — the 
first  part  was  done. 

Crouching  we  started  to  pile  the  sand- 
bags. Two  rows  had  been  placed  when 
we  heard  the  enemy  party  returning. 
There  was  a  clanking  of  metal — cans  of 
westphalite!  He  was  going  to  blow  too. 
It  was  to  be  a  case  of  Canadians  and 
ammonal  against  Huns  and  westphalite. 

We  throw  discretion  to  the  winds  as  far 
as  being  silent  was  concerned,  and  started 
to  heave  in  bags  as  they  had  never  been 
heaved  before.  I  looked  at  my  watch  and 
timed  the  work.  In  seven  minutes  we  had 
six  feet  tamped;  a  hundred  and  eight 
sand-bags  in  place — approximately  five 
thousand,  five  hundred  pounds. 

The  enemy  was  working  with  great 
vigor.  We  could  hear  directions  being 
shouted  and  the  bump  bump  of  his  bags 
being  driven  home.  Angus  was  beside  me 
and  said  with  a  grin,  "Heinie'll  lose  his 
rum  ration  if  he's  not  careful,  sir." 

I  told  him  to  shut  up  and  got  back  ten 
feet.  Here  we  started  tamping  again. 
This  air  chamber  between  was  to  act  as  a 
pneumatic  cushion,  for  the  charge  was  fair- 
ly big,  and  there  would  be  a  considerable 
backfire.  As  the  enemy  was  tamping  as 
well,  it  was  going  to  be  necessary  for  us 
to  have  the  line  of  greatest  resistance  in 
our  gallery. 

/~\N  we  worked,  sand-bag  after  sand-bag. 
^-J  Our  arms  ached,  the  sweat  pouring 
down  our  faces,  necks  and  bodies;  sand 
and  grime  settled  on  us  and  formed  a  rnste. 


It  got  into  our  eyes,  into  our  months. 
Tasting  salt,  our  mouths  became  dry  but 
still  we  didn't  have  time  to  remedy  it.  I 
saw  that  the  fuse  leads  were  not  displaced. 
Barker  from  time  to  time  tested  them  and 
found  that  the  circuits  were  intact.  If 
they  were  destroyed  we  had  still  one  more 
chance — that  was  the  time  fuse  from  the 
torpedo,  a  little  white  cord  about  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  I  watched 
that  as  a  mother  does  her  sick  child.  An- 
other six  feet  was  completed  but  we  kept 
on.  Every  sandbag  meant  another  degree 
of  safety. 

Smith  growled  out,  "What  a  job  at  a 
dollar  ten  a  day!" 

Angus  smiled  sweetly  and  murmured 
through  his  parched  lips,  "But  think  of 
the  rum." 

Neither  of  them  said  any  more.  "Bingy" 
panted  out  a  few  lines  of  a  popular  min- 
ing song — 

I  asked  him  how  much  he  paid: 

He  said  a  dollar  a  ton: 
I  said  to  hell  with  the  man  who  works, 

I'd  rather  be  a  bum. 
And  then  he  grinned  his  awful  grin.    It 
irritated  me;  would  the  job  never  cease? 
Then  we  all  seemed  to  get  our  second  wind. 
We  redoubled  our  efforts  and  at  last  we 
were  finished.    Another  ten  feet  had  been 
tamped;   Barker  tested  the  leads  again. 
They  were  all  right. 
"Clear  out  all  now." 
Nobody  seemed  to  want  to  go,  but  they 
turned    and    walked    towards    the    steps, 
their  breath    coming  in  pants  and  sobs. 
At  the  foot  of  the  steps,  Angus  turned  and 
said:    "When  do  we  get  our  rum,  sir?" 
"After  we've  blown.    Now  get  on  out." 
I  believe  on  Judgment  Day  he  will  ask 
for  an  issue  of  the  above-mentioned  fluid 
before  he  answers  for  his  sins,  and  I'm 
certain    that    after    the    interrogation    is 
oyer   he'll  ask  for  another. 

Bingy  inquired  if  there  was  anything 
for  him  to  do. 

"Yes.  Go  up  to  the  front  line  and  see 
if  it  craters." 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  by  this 
means  we  would  be  able  to  see  if  the 
enemy  got  the  full  charge  in  his  gallery. 
If  there  was  any  waste  it  would  blow  out 
of  the  ground  and  it  would  be  classified  as 
a  mine,  if  not  it  would  be  a  camouflet. 
"All  right,  Old  Top." 
Captain  Barker  and  myself  were  left 
alone.  I  put  on  the  G  phone  for  a  minute, 
and  I  could  distinctly  hear  the  thud  of  the 
enemy  still  tamping.     We  had  won! 

All  that  remained  was  to  connect  up  and 
explode. 

f  TOLD  Barker  what  I  heard  and  he 
*  said:  "We'll  give  them  the  time  fuse. 
That'll  take  thirty  seconds." 

I  put  the  fuse  slantways  so  as  to  get  a 
good  surface  and  thereby  give  it  a  good 
start.  Then  I  applied  the  match  and  the 
fuse  began  to  hiss. 

We  ran  along  the  gallery  and  up  the 
steps.  Just  as  we  got  up  to  the  trench 
there  was  a  rumble  and  shaking.  The 
earth  seemed  to  go  up  and  down  like  an 
angry  sea,  then  quivered,  and  came  to 
rest. 

We  waited  for  an  instant.    Then  Bingy 
shouted  out:     "Not  a  spoonful,  old  dear 
We  got  him  cold.     By  the  way,  here's  a 
runner  asking  for  you.     He  says  his  mes- 
sage is  important." 

Barker  turned  to  me  and  smiled.  He 
started  to  whistle,  "Now  the  day  is  over." 
Then  he  said,  "I  think  we  broke  an  army 
record.    How  long,  Tilly?" 

"Twenty-seven  minutes." 

We    had    placed    approximately    three- 
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1^  M  Tire  Tests  m^ 


Cross-Sections 


This  illustration  demonstrates  the  importance  of  compar- 
ing the  cross-sections  of  the  casings  you  are  considering. 

It  is  an  enlarged  view  made  from  actual  cross-sections  of 
two  34  x  4  tires — one  a  Michelin  Universal,  the  other  a 
tire  of  another  standard  make. 

At  a  glance  you  will  notice  the  superior  sturdiness  of  the 
Michelin — shown  on  the  right.  But  notice  also  these  addi- 
tional differences: 

1st:  The  sidewall  of  the  tire  uo  the  left  (which  i»  a  standard  make  typical  of 
many  rtrM  other  lh«n  Michelin*)  i»  of  practically  canal  thickness  throughout. 
•i  on  the  other  hand,  is  progressively  tapered  from  Jit  tiead  down- 
ward so  that  its  sidewall  is  thick  where  sturdiness  is  most  essen  ial.  yet  par 
-it'ula.l}  flexible  where  resiliency  is  the  prime  requisite.  This  construction  prrt 
in  Tires  superior  durabilily  combined  with  remarkable  easy-riding  sjuaJ 

In    the   Michelin   cross  section   the  layers  of   fabric  are   im 

icd  in  a  liberal  cushion  of  rubber  which  binds  the  layers  of 

fabric  into  a  single  strain  resisting  though  flexible  mass.     Notice 

thst    the   layers   of   fabric    in    the    Michelin    are    firmly    an 

chored  in  the  beads  of  the  casing  aroun  1  run   u.lh 

break.      This   double    safeguard    makes    it    Impossible    for 

ran  of   fabric   in    Michelin  Tires   to   separate— a  structural 

that  cannot   be  overemphasized,   since  a    tire   loses  its 

.  :h   when   the  layers  of  fabric  come  apart.   Just  as  a   ropr 

its    strength    when    its    strands    separate. 


This   series   ot    tire  ^ 
Marts  is   designed   to 
help  motorists  deter- 
mine beforehand  what 
service  to  expect   from 
the    tires   they    are    con- 
sidering.      The   next   ad- 
vertisement will  appear  in 
next       month's       "ssne^     of 
"MacLean's  Magazine". 


Michelin  Section 
on  right — 

Other  Section 
on  Left — 


*         \ 


The  world-wide  reputation  of  the  house  of  Michelin 
— the  oldest,  most  experienced  of  all  tire  makers — 
is  your  assurance  that  only  the  best  of  materials 
are  used  in  Michelins. 


weight  and  remarkable  thickness  which  mean 
greater  durability.  And  the  superiority  of  Michelin 
design  is  shown  by  the  above  illustration. 

Better  materials,  more  materials  and  superior  con- 


struction— these  account  for  the  supreme  durability 
of  Michelin  Tires. 


That  a  greater  quantity  of  these  superior  materials 
is  used  in  Michelin  Tires  is  proved  by  their  extra 

MICHELIN  TIRE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LTD. 

782  St.  Catherine  Street,  West,  Montreal,  Canada 
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From  the  Angle  of  your  Filing  Clerk 

You  probably  look  on  your   filing  system  as  a  place 

where  so  many  letters  and  papers  are  stored. 


But  your  filing  clerk?  She  isn't 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  look  at  it 
in  such  an  easy,  buoyant  manner.  With 
her  it's  a  serious  part  of  routine. 

She  knows  that  when  you  ask  for 

a  certain  paper  you  want  it  quickly, 
without  any  waste  of  time. 


With  her  the  proper  system 
means  the  difference  between  a  slow, 
cumbersome,  inaccurate  way,  fraught 
with  many  delays — and  a  speedy,  accur- 
ate and  efficient  method  of  filing. 

Filing  Equipment  Stores  at : 
Toronto       Montreal      Ottawa       Halifax      Hamilton      Winnipeg      Retina 


Office  Specialty"  Systems  of  Fil- 
ing and  Record  Keeping  are  funda- 
mentally right.  A  proper  principle  of 
organization  underlies  each  one  of  them. 
Each  system  is  designed  for  a  specific 
purpose  and  it  achieves  that  purpose  in  a 
way  that  extensive  study  has  demon- 
strated to  be  the  best. 

Office  Specialty"  System  Service, 
Dominion-Wide  in  its  scope,  is  offered 
to  any  business  organization  without  fee 
or  charge. 


THE  OFFICE  SPECIALTY  MFG.  CO..  LIMITED 
Home  Office  NEWMARKET  Canada 


Edmonton     Calvary     Vancouver 


Real  Economy  in  the  Office 

The  "Midget"  in  one  of  the  "Acme  Line"  Stapling  Machines, 
is  strong  and  durable— a  real  worker.  Just  what  you  need  for 
all  kinds  of  stapling  and  binding  of  legal  documents,  policy 
Touchers,  plans,  folders,  etc.  Used  to  advantage  by  manufac- 
turers and  importers  for  price  ticketing,  samples,  etc  This 
machine  will  effect  a  substantial  saving  in  any  modern  office 
Try    one.  * 

Descriptive  Catalogue  "A"  shows  the  "Midget" 
and  other  Acme  Stapling  Machines.  Yon  may 
find  here  just  what  you  have  been  looking  for. 
Write  for  one  to-day. 

T^iJ."   S5ftt,*^C°-  v.  -        -        59   St.   Peter   Street.   Montreal.    Canada. 

The   Acme    Stap  e    Co.,   Limited Camden,    NJ„    U.S.A. 

Process    Typewriter   Supply   Co.,   Limited London     Eng 


hundred  sand-bags,  or  ten  thousand 
pounds  in  twenty-seven  minutes — six  men 
for  five  tons.  We  did  not  have  to-  fill 
these  sand-bags,  for  that  was  already 
done.  We  always  had  one  side  of  the 
gallery  lined  with  filled  bags  so  as  to  save 
time. 

I  suddenly  remembered  the  important 
message  and  turning  round  my  eyes  fell 
on  the  runner.  He  looked  very  much  done 
up  and  evidently  fagged.  He  had  been 
pretty  near  "it"  as  a  sear  across  his 
right  cheek  denoted.  The  blood  had 
coagulated  and  dried  on  the  wound  except 
at  one  corner  from  which  a  thin  red 
stream  trickled  down  his  face.  As  he 
handed  me  an  envelope  I  remembered; 
"You  are  wounded." 

"Only  slightly,  sir.    An  M.  G.  bullet." 

"Pretty  close." 

I  opened  the  envelope  fully  expecting 
to  find  the  O.C.'s  sanction  for  our  blow, 
which  Bingy  had  previously  wired  for.  I 
leaned  against  the  parapet  and  read  the 
following  amazing  message: — 

"From  G.  H.  Q. 

"To  O.  C.  Blighty. 

"You  have  been  referring  to  the  enemy 
in  your  report  as  the  Hun. 

"This  must  cease.  In  future  refer  to  him 
as  the  enemy. 

"C.  R.  E." 

Speechless,  I  handed  the  message  to 
Barker,  who  in  turn  gasped  and  handed 
it  is  Bingy.    He  broke  the  silence  with : 

"Heavens!  !  !  The  things  that  matter!" 


A  "Close  Up"  of  Union 
Government 

Continued  from  page  17. 

Robert  Rogers.  In  fact,  each  respected 
the  other  with  exceeding  great  respect. 
But  does  the  recent  history  of  Hon.  Ro- 
bert justify  his  reputation?  Does  it  not 
rather  suggest  that  a  man  may  be  boss 
of  an  election  gang  in  Manitoba  and  yet 
never  fire  the  political  heather  at  Ot- 
tawa? The  records  show  that  Hon.  Robert 
made  an  honest  minister  of  Public  Works 
and  that  he  had  the  courage  so  many 
politicians  lack.  But  that's  all.  His  last 
claim  to  political  astuteness  vanished 
when  he  first  had  himself  whitewashed 
by  a  commission  and  then  played  into 
his  enemies'  hands  by  resigning.  Either 
of  these  mistakes  was  enough  to  kill  him. 
Hon.  James  Calder  may  be  profiting  by 
his  old  rival's  mistakes.  And  then  again 
he  may  not.  He  hides  his  mouth  behind 
a  drooping  moustache  and  his  thoughts 
behind  half-closed  eyes.  When  he  halved 
up  the  apples  under  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment tree  with  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen,  he 
took  the  fruit  and  left.  Hon.  Arthur  the 
sticks  and  stones.  It  has  been  prophesied 
of  him  that,  when  the  Union  Government 
goes  on  the  rocks  and  breaks  up,  he  will 
be  found  on  the  largest  and  best  pro- 
visioned life  raft.  And  perhaps  it  is 
better  to  let  it  go  at  that. 

THEN,  last  of  the  four,  look  carefully 
at  Hon.  Arthur  Sifton.  He  is  small 
and  bald  and  has  eyes  that  sometimes 
make  you  shiver.  Even  when  he  laughs 
at  a  joke,  and  he  does  laugh  at  all  the 
visible  ones  and  some  that  are  not  visible 
as  well,  you  somehow  feel  that  the  sun- 
shine in  his  face  does  not  come  from  a 
warm  heart.  It  is  this  iciness  that  makes 
people  describe  him  as  having  a  "poker 
face"  when  really  he  has  nothing  of  the 
kind.    He  just  can't  help  laughing  at  the 
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troubles  of  other.  The  night  Hon.  Chas. 
.Murphy  said  so  many  things  about  Hen. 
X.  W.  Rowell  he  really  tried  hard  to  con- 
ceal his  merriment.  But  he  couldn't. 
His  smiled  widened  into  a  grin.  Then  he 
swept  the  press  gallery  with  a  half  wink 
and  proceeded  to  enjoy  himself  in  quiet 
laughter.  Hut  everybody  admits  his 
ability  while  the  rumor  to  the  effect  that 
he  is  lazy  lacks  confirmation.  When  he 
was  Acting  Minister  of  Justice  during 
Hon.  C.  J.  Doherty's  absence  last  winter 
he  cleared  up  all  the  accumulated  busi- 
ness on  the  genial  old  Irishman's  desk 
the  first  morning  and  was  sitting  calmly 
smoking  one  of  his  long  black  cigars 
when  the  press  boys  called  on  him  at 
noon.  But  it  is  his  remarkable  ability 
to  make  up  his  mind  that  gives  him  time 
to  consume  so  many  cigars.  When  he 
was  on  the  bench  in  Alberta  he  is  said 
to  have  never  left  his  seat  without  de- 
livering judgment.  Moreover,  it  was  the 
kind  of  judgment  that  higher  courts  did 
not  alter.  Nor  did  he  lack  courage.  One 
section  of  his  province  had  been  troubled 
with  horse  thieves  for  years.  They  were 
classy  thieves  too,  belonging  to  the  best 
families  and  carrying  a  fine  line  of 
political  pull.  When  one  of  them  was 
caught  it  could  be  arranged  to  have 
judgment  reserved  till  the  political  pull 
could  get  in  its  work.  Then  along  came 
Mr.  Justice  Sifton.  When  the  evidence 
was  all  in  he  did  not  hesitate.  He  simply 
said :  "Seven  years."  And  the  man  was 
in  the  pen  before  he  recovered  from  his 
astonishment.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  horse  stealing  was  one  of  the 
fashionable  fads  that  rapidly  disappear- 
ed from  that  neighborhood.  When  those 
families  got  a  chance  later  they  voted 
against  Arthur  Sifton.  But  not  so  hard 
nor  so  often  as  the  rest  of  the  community 
did  for  him.  He  has  never  been  a  pop- 
ular premier  of  Alberta,  but  the  West- 
erners admired  his  courage  and  ability. 
As  I  said  before,  keep  an  eye  on  him. 

A  S  if  to  prove  the  theory  that  Cabinet 
•**  Ministers  are  accidents  the  man 
who  grew  on  the  House  most  during  the 
session  was  the  greatest  accident  of  them 
all — Hon.  A.  K.  Maclean.  He  wasn't 
meant  to  be  in  the  Union  Government  at 
all.  Premier  Murray  was  the  Liberal 
selected  from  Sir  Robert  Borden's  native 
province.  But,  when  Mr.  Murray  got 
back  home  after  the  formalities  had 
been  completed,  he  found  the  old  party 
spirit  too  strong.  To  put  it  baldly,  he 
backed  up  and  Hon.  A.  K.  Maclean  step- 
ped into  the  vacancy  and  proceeded  to 
work  his  way  to  respect  and  popularity. 
Everybody  likes  "A.  K."  even  if  he  did 
criticise  budgets  in  a  rather  weepy  voice 
when  he  was  financial  critic  of  the  Op- 
position. But  they  didn't  expect  very 
much  of  him.  Consequently  when  he 
came  through  with  the  best  budget 
speech  heard  in  years  and  explained 
Hon.  J.  D.  Reid's  railway  muddles  so 
that  at  times  they  were  almost  intelligi- 
ble the  Unionists,  or  some  of  them  any- 
way, were  pleased  as  well  as  surprised. 

Hon.  C.  J.  Doherty,  around  whose  de- 
voted head  the  storms  of  the  session 
howled  harmlessly,  is  the  most  lovable 
old  gentleman  in  the  lot.  He  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  totally  unfitted  to  en- 
force a  Military  Service  Act  but  he  can 
explain  a  knotty  point  in  any  bill  so 
that  even  the  lawyers  are  mystified. 
What  more  could  you  ask  of  a  Minister 
of  Justice?  And  he  can  close  his  argu- 
ment with  a  smile  that  carries  sunshine 
even  to  the  hearts  of  the  Opposition. 

Sir  Thomas  White,  who  was  absent 
during  the  entire  session  through  alleged 
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Battery 

having    a    drink    every    two 
weeks 
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GRASSHOPPER    OINTMENT 
DRAWS  OUT  THE  VIRUS 

HOW    ORAaSHOII'I'BR    OINTMENT    CURBS 
BOZB.MA.    BOTL6,    CARBUNCLES,     i   I 

ERUPTLON8.  BUNIONS  ANI>  LKIi  Ills 
EASE.  For  fifty  years  Grassli 
has  been  absolutely  unexcelled  as  a  safe  and 
certain  cure  for  Ulcers,  BoiU,  Bunions,  Eczema, 
Carbuncle*  and  Bad  Leg.  It  cures  by  removing 
the  cause,  which  is  to  be  fotrad  la 
diseased  blood.  The  Ointment  draws  the  ylnu 
oo»  of  the  blood  and  tissue,  and  assures  an 
early  and  complete  recovery-  Grasshopper  Oint- 
ment may  also  be  used  for  Cuts,  Bums,  Scalds. 
Scratches,  Stings  and  Bruises,  as  its  healing, 
antiseptic  properties  have  been  found  to  be  nn- 
aurpaased  by  those  of  anv  other  preparation. 
The  Ointment  is  absolutely  harmless.  Please 
do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  any  of  the 
imitation  and  substitute  preparations.'  Of  all 
Stores  and  Chemists,  and  stocked  by  all  Whole- 
sale  Houses   throughout    Canada. 


illness,  should  fit  securely  into  any  Un> 
ion  scheme  because,  though  nominally  a 
Conservative,  he  was  so  recently  a  Lib- 
eral that  he  can  hardly  have  forgotten 
all  the  teachings  of  his  earlier  life.  He 
was  once  fancied  for  Premier  but  lacks 
personal  magnetism.  It  begins  to  look 
as  if  it  would  take  a  man  with  a  per- 
sonal following  to  get  very  far  in  the 
near  future  and  Sir  Thomas'  personal 
following  is  rather  a  negligible  quantity. 

\  S  for  the  others  they're  more  num- 
^  *  erous  than  notable.  Hon.  J.  D. 
Reid  is  the  chore  boy.  In  those  ten  dis- 
tracting days  when  Sir  Robert  Borden 
was  choosing  his  first  Cabinet  the  rush 
of  great  men  to  the  Borden  residence 
was  appalling.  Hon.  Dr.  Reid  is  said  to 
have  come  early  and  waited  patiently. 
In  fact,  it  is  said  he  took  a  chair  in  the 
Borden  kitchen  and  sat  down.  Men  came 
and  went  in  a  steady  stream  but,  every 
time  Sir  Robert  sought  refuge  in  the 
kitchen,  there  was  the  Doctor  waiting  for 
him,  prepared  to  comfort  him  and  do  him 
good.  Such  patience  and  constancy  had 
to  be  rewarded.  It  was.  And  Hon.  J. 
D.  Reid  has  been  waiting  on  his  Premier 
ever  since  with  splendid  results  from  a 
personal  standpoint. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Ballantyne  is  probably  a 
good  business  man.  But  when  did  busi- 
ness find   a   place   in   politics?     He   may 


learn  the  game  it  he  lasts  long  enough 
but  the  chances  are  against  his  lasting. 
He  looked  stronger  early  in  the  session 
than  he  does  now. 

General  Mewburn  is  a  soldier  rather 
than  a  politician.  All  of  his  earlier- 
speeches  proved  that.  Moreover,  his; 
colleagues  look  on  him  as  a  temporary- 
convenience  and  are  giving  him  the  kind 
of  work  that  does  not  tend  to  increase 
his  popularity.  He  may  last  the  war 
out. 

Hon.  Thos.  Crothers  headed  all  the 
lists  of  those  who  were  to  be  retired  be- 
fore Union  Government  was  born  or 
thought  of.  The  activity  of  W.  F.  O'Con- 
nor in  regard  to  bacon  and  one  or  two 
other  foods  prolonged  his  official  life. 
Now  O'Connor  is  gone. 

Hon.  Martin  Burrill  too  will  soon  be 
back  in  his  Okanagan  peach  grove  while 
Hon.  Frank  Cochrane  sits  silently  won- 
dering whether  Sir  William  Mackenzie 
has  enough  influence  to  keep  him  from 
becoming  head  of  the  Government  rail- 
way system.  As  for  Hon.  Hugh  Guthrie 
he  never  fully  arrived;  and  the  House 
is  tiring  of  Sir  George  Foster's  oratory. 

There  you  have  the  Union  Govern- 
ment. You'll  probably  admit  that  it  is 
rather  a  motley  gathering.  What  is 
going  to  become  of  it,  and  when?  Well, 
that  is  another  —  or  rather  two  other 
stories. 


The  Portals  of  Hostibilla 
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back  to  de  light  and  de  noise.  I'se  plum 
crazed  up  wif  dem  secret  goin's  on " 

Homer  presented  a  pitiable,  grovelling 
sight.  He  sank  on  his  knees  and  his 
arms  twined  about  Len's  legs. 

"Homer,  yo'  all  gotter  have  courage." 
Len,  bent  and  lifted  the  shaking  form. 

"I'se  had  my  fill,  I  tells  yo'.  I'se  froo 
wif  secret  societies.  All  I  wanter  do  is 
get  right  away  from  what  yo'  been  a 
sayin'.  It'll  ring  in  my  ears  and  hant 
me." 

"Homer,  I  reckon  yo'  could  neber  stan' 
de  full  'nitiation  if  yo's  scared  ob  what 
little  I  tell  yo'." 

"Lor,  don'  I  know  it?    I  jest  couldn'!" 

"Well,   here   yore    two    dollars   back." 


Len  slowly  drew  the  bill  from  his  pocket 
and  tendered  it  to  the  quaking  Homer. 
"Yo'   bes'   burn    it   when   yo'   get  home. 
Homer,"  he  advised.    "No  good  a  harbor 
in'  a  hant  ter  set  on " 

But  Homer  with  a  wild  yell,  had  dashed 
away,  and  was  running  towards  the 
blinking  city  lights  as  though  the  very 
fiends  were  pursuing  him. 

Lenix  watched  him  top  the  hill,  and 
twist  about  the  corner  of  the  main  thor- 
oughfare. Then  he  gently  put  the  two 
dollars  back  in  his  pocket. 

"Well,  say,"  he  soliloquized,  "dat 
Homer  is  de  nervousest  nigger  I  ebber 
seen.  No  wonder  Jedge  McDool  soak 
him." 


The  Army  Rules 

Continued  from  page  32. 


of  the  politician:  he  has  two  or  three  or 
four  policies  which  he  advances  in  dif- 
ferent districts:  say  Home  Rule  in  Ire- 
land :  the  robbery  of  the  Church  in  Wales 
and  Free  Trade  in  the  north.  Now  the 
Irish  Nationalist  would  see  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  whole  of  the  British  Em" 
pire  if  he  might  get  what  he  fancies  is 
his  rights  while  the  ardent  Free  Trader 
would  allow  Ireland  Home  Rule  if  by  so 
doing  he  could  see  the  maintenance  of 
what  he  believes  to  be  a  pillar  in  British 
liberty.  But  if  the  several  questions  for 
which  Mr.  Asquith  claimed  support  in 
the  last  election — it  seems  an  age  ago 
— had  been  subjected  to  a  referendum, 
not  one  of  them  would  have  passed.  How 
then  could  Parliament  claim  to  be  the 
voice  of  the  people?" 

This  was  perhaps  too  much  for  my 
bewildered  mind  to  follow.  I  heard  the 
voice  of  my  old  friend  rumbling  on, 
waxing  at  intervals  into  high  emphasis 
and   again  dying  down  until — 


I  SAT  up  with  a  start.  It  had  all  been 
■*•  a  dream.  I  had  gone  to  sleep  with 
a  copy  of  Hansard  in  my  hand  from 
which  I  had  been  reading  some  of  the 
discussions  in  the  Canadian  Commons, 
the  endless  controversies  that  had  so 
often  tended  to  drive  thinking  men  to 
despair.  I  remembered  that  my  ponder- 
ing of  the  futility  of  so  much  that  our 
own  Canadian  legislators  did  had  turned 
my  thoughts  to  the  spectacle  presented 
a*  Westminster.  I  apparently  had  fallen 
off  to  sleep  with  my  mind  full  of  the 
squabbling  over  ttifles  that  filled  M 
much  of  the  time  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  even  at  times  drowned  out  the 
sound  of  the  guns  of  Armageddon. 

And  as  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  pulled 
my  wits  together,  I  found  myself  re 
constructing  that  vivid  dream.  It  had 
been  but  a  graphic  vision  but — if  civilian 
government  continues  to  fail  in  its  para- 
mount duty  of  supporting  the  armies  in 
the  field  who  knows  what  the  future 
may   hold? 
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one  day  several  weeks  later  a  stranger 
walked  into  the  office  of  Mr.  Tod,  Mr. 
Manna's  Chief  of  Staff,  and  pre- 
empted a  chair.  He  was  big  enough 
to  measure  six  foot  four  in  his  stocking 
feet,  and  had  a  voice  that  had 
ned  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

"I'm  Thomson  of  B.C.,"  he  announced. 
"Von   wrote  me.     What  did   you   want?" 

"Your  services,"  replied  Tod.  "We 
want  you  to  take  a  desk  down  here  and 
help  us." 

"A  desk's  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
that  I  want,"  replied  Thomson.  But  he 
took  it.  They  sent  him  down  to  Wash- 
ington first  to  look  into  a  new  and  anxious 
development  in  regard  to  the  sugar  sup- 
ply for  Canada.  He  two-fisted 
his  way  through  the  muddle  and 
brought  back  -tory  settlement  in 

no  time.  What's  more,  he  left  them  in 
Washington  just  as  satisfied.  Thomson's 
diplomacy  was  of  the  let's-get-down-to- 
facta  variety,  which  Uncle  Sam  under- 
stands. 

Thomson  was  just  one  of  the  staff  at 
first  but  he  made  himself  so  felt  that, 
when  Mr.  Hanna  stepped  out  and  the 
Canada  Food  Board  was  formed,  he  was 
made  chairman.  Since  that  time  very- 
considerable  things  have  been  done.  The 
licensing  system  has  been  inaugurated, 
hotels  and  restaurants  have  been  rigidly 
regulated,  and  a  form  of  moral  conscrip- 
tion has  been  introduced  to  enforce  con- 
servation of  food  in  the  home.  The  policy 
of  the  board  has  been  an  admirable  mix- 
ture of  compulsion  and  education. 

Thomson's  directness  of  method  has 
been  a  distinct  factor  in  getting  the  food 
situation  in  hand.  An  incident  that  oc- 
curred some  months  ago  illustrates  this. 
A  deputation  had  come  to  Ottawa  from 
the  Maritime  Provinces  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  a  new  service  for  carrying 
fish  on  the  Intercolonial.  The  fishing  in- 
terests, the  railroad  interests,  the  dis- 
tributing interests,  all  manner  of  inter- 
ests were  represented.  It  followed  that 
the  discussion,  when  they  all  got  into  the 
Controller's  office,  was  both  lengthy  and 
involved.  Tonnage,  schedules,  packing, 
and  rates  were  discussed  for  good  two 
hours  and  the  air  was  blue  with  figures. 
Finally,  Mr.  Thomson  brought  his  huge 
fist  down  on  his  desk  with  a  thump  that 
compelled   attention,  and   asked: 

"Gentlemen,  just  what  is  it  that  vou 
want?" 

One  of  the  deputation  managed  a  suc- 
cinct statement  of  the  service  that  was 
desired. 

The  chairman  turned  to  the  railroad 
representative   and   demanded : 

"Can  you  give  this?" 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation  and 
then  the  railroad  man  replied,  "Yes,  we 
can    give   it." 

"Then  the  whole  matter's  settled," 
said  Thomson,  with  another  thump  of 
his  fist.  "Go  home,  gentlemen.  It  will 
be  attended  to." 

And  it  was. 

'"THE  offices  of  the  Food  Board  are 
-*;  located  in  an  old  hotel  building  on 
Rideau  street.  It  is  a  rather  ram- 
shackle place  but  the  best  kind  of  use 
has  been  made  of  the  space  and  it  has 
become  a  veritable  hive  of  industry. 
Room  after  room  is  crammed  full  of 
busy  stenographers  and  the  rattle  of  the 
keys  pursues  you  everywhere.     In   little 


Equals  89  Eggs 

Or  7  Pounds  of  Round  Steak  Yet  Costs  Only  35  Cents 

The  large  package  of  Quaker  Oats  yields  6221  calories  in  units 
of  nutrition. 

Official  figures  give  eggs  70  calories  each,  and  round  steak  890 
calories  per  pound. 

That  package  of  Quaker  Oats — costing  35  cents — compares  in  food 
units  as  follows: 


It  Equals  89  Eggs 
Or  7  lbs.  Round  Steak 
Or  7  lbs.  Leg  of  Lamb 


Or  9  lbs.  Veal  Cutlets 
Or  11  lbs.  Fresh  Halibut 
Or  12  lbs.  Broiled  Chicken 


These  indispensable  foods,  for  the  same  nutrition,  cost  from  7  to  10 
times  as  much  as  Quaker  Oats,  according  to  prices  at  the  present  writing. 

That  is  why  food  authorities  urge  the  wider  use  of  oats.  Not  merely 
for  breakfast,  but  in  bread  and  muffins,  in  cookies,  in  soups. 

The  oat  stands  supreme  among  grain  foods  as  energy  food  and  as 
food  for  growth.     It  is  the  richest  of  all  grains  in  iron. 

Yet  Quaker  Oats  the  finest  grade — supplies  nutrition  at  5  cents  per 
1000  calories 

If  it  cost  $2  per  package  it  would  still  be  cheaper  than  the  average 
meat  food. 


Just  the  Richest  Flakes 


Quaker  Oats  is  a  superior  grade, 
flaked  from  queen  oats  only.  None  but 
the  richest,  plumpest  oats  are  used  in 
its  production.  We  (ret  but  ten  pounds 
from   a  bushel. 


The  result  is  exquisite  flavor,  which 
has  made  Quaker  Oats  the  leading  oat 
food  of  the  world.  Yet  it  costs  you  no 
extra   price. 


35c  and  15c  Per  Package 

Except  in  Far  West 


Quaker  Oats  Bread 


m    cups    Quaker    Oats    (uncooked) 

lioons  salt  1    cake   yeast 

H   cup   sugar  p    lukewanr. 

ig    water  5    cups   flour 

Mia  together  Quaker  Oats,  sal'  and  sugar. 
I*our  over  two  cups  of  boiling  water.  Let  stand 
until     lukewarm.        Tin :»     add    yeas-      wnlch     ha* 

dissolved    in    "-.    cup    lukewarm 
add   5  ruin*   of   tl 


Knead    slightly,    set    in    a    warm   place,    let    rise 
until    "  Knead    thoroughly, 

form    into   two   loaves    and   put    in   pans.     Let  rise 
aid    bake    about    50  minutes.      If  dry   yeast 
d,    a   sponge  should  be  made   at  night   with 
the    liquid,  ''id    a    part   of    .he    white 

flour. 

makt^    two   loaves. 


The  Quaker  Qats  (pm  pany 
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Peterborough,  Canada 
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Ha$$frr$La$t 
as  Long  as  the  Ford 

NO  ONE  knows  how  long 
a  Ford  caw  last.  It  is  ad- 
mittedly the  car  that  de- 
livers good  serviceunder  abuse 
and  outrageous  care  longer 
than  any  other  machine.  But 
no  Ford  can  outlast  the 


PATENTED 


Shock  Absorber 

For  Ford  Cars 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  are 
made  of  chrome  vanadium 
steel.  They  cushion  the  car 
by  compression — the  spring  is 
compressed  to  give  flexibility 
and  not  stretched.  The  combi- 
nation— Ford  Car  and  Hassler 
Shock  Absorbers — is  irresist- 
ible. The  Ford  is  transformed 
— it  rides  as  easily  as  a  $2,000 
car ;  sidesway  is  prevented  and 
up-throweliminated ;  tires  last 
longer  and  repair  bills  are  cut 
one-third.  300,000  Ford  Own- 
ers recognize  their  economic 
necessity. 

I O-day  Free  Trial  Off  on 

Try  Hasslers  10  day* 
without  cost  Then,  if 
you  are  willing  to  do 
without    them,    they 
will  be  taken  off 
without 
charge. 
Write    to- 
day, Now,  | 
for  Free  l 
TrialBlanO 


Don't  ride  without  Hasslers  simply 
because  someone  discourages  you  from 
trying  them.  Accept  this  offer  and 
see  for  yourself. 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Limited 

«kD,.w«    H.C.9  HAMILTON,  ONT,CAN 


NO  JOKE  TO  BE  DEAF 

—Every  Deaf  Person  Knows  That 

^Kr!Jrto.,lft£rbe,nt:d**f  for  "  ~* 
"^n™-  I  wear  thr-m  d*r 
?ni,ni**t-  ,Th«7  **•  per- 
fectly comfortable.  No 
*04^J**JJw,n'  Write  mo 
and  I  wlfi  t«|l  *<>«  ■  fa™ 
■tory,  how  I  m„t  deaf  and 
bow  I  make  you  hear. 

Address*  Medicated  Ear  Drum 


«..  '.JIXUIS& 


lot 


Pat.  No..  8,  1908 
Car  Drum   Co.,    (Inc.) 
Detroit.  Mich. 


cubbyholes  of  offices  down  twisting  cor- 
ridors earnest  officials  are  busily  at 
work  behind  huge  stacks  of  documents. 
A  casual  visitor  might  say  to   himself: 

"What's  all  the  fuss  about?  What 
are  they  all  so  busy  over  anyway? 
Surely  it  doesn't  take  so  much  fuss  and 
feathers  to  decide  that  us  common  people 
can't  have  more  than  one  slice  of  bread 
for  lunch  and  that  vermicelli  soup  is 
nutritious." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  department 
is  seriously  overworked.  Down  in  Wash- 
ington Hoover's  department  is  just 
about  as  big  as  the  whole  of  the  Govern- 
ment machinery  at  Ottawa.  Each  de- 
cision arrived  at  means  a  great  amount 
of  investigation  before  and  a  whole 
world  of  detailed  arrangement  later. 
There  are  provincial  committees  and 
local  committees  by  the  hundred  to  be 
consulted  and  kept  in  touch  with.  There 
are  legal  points  to  be  untangled,  multi- 
tudinous detail  in  connection  with  the 
granting  of  licenses,  prosecutions  to  be 
followed  up  and  watched,  deputations  to 
be  received,  mail  to  be  read  by  the  sack- 
ful and  answered  by  the  thousands. 

JUST  consider  this  matter  of  mail 
**  alone.  Writing  to  the  Food  Control- 
ler has  become  a  national  pastime.  He  is 
the  confidant  of  the  housewife  in  Van- 
couver and  the  recipient  of  the  abuse  of 
the  irate  fish-and-chip  restaurateur  of 
Halifax.  A  day's  mail  registers  the 
whole  gamut  of  human  emotions.  Here 
are  some  samples  from  one  batch  that 
has  just  been  dumped  in  by  the  mail 
man. 

"My  neighbors  tell  me  that  you  have 
ordered  all  hawgs  to  be  slaughtered  by 
Aug.  1.  I  have  two  young  hawgs.  To 
slaughter  now  will  rob  the  Allies  of  at 
least  one  hundred  pounds  of  meat.  Please 
advise." 

"Is  it  true  that  no  marriages  are  to  be 
allowed  after  this  year  because  bachelors 
will  have  to  keep  on  eating  in  bearding 
houses  and  restaurants  where  there  are 
food  rules  and  thus  eat  less?" 

Dear  Mr.  Food  Controller.  Have  you 
looked  into  the  matter  of  whale  meat? 
The  whale  is  wholesome  and  fattening. 
I  figure  one  adult  whale  would  feed  a 
regiment  in  France  for  23%  days  and 
all  the  fat  could  be  saved  for  oil." 

"When  are  you  going  to  stop  the  eat- 
ing of  olives?  Our  boys  at  the  front 
have  to  subsist  on  bully  beef,  and  it's  a 
shame  that  we  at  home,  etc. " 

"I  have  a  new  kind  of  substitute  for 
wheat  that  will  save  the  Allies  from 
starvation.  It  is  made  mostly  from  saw- 
dust and  is  very  nutritious.  ..." 

One  day  of  it  and  the  average  business 
man  would  reach  his  hat  off  the  peg  and 
make  hasty  tracks  to  the  boiler  factory 
or  the  counting  office!  These  Food 
Board  officials  have  to  draw  upon  deep 
reservoirs  of  tact  and  patience;  and  the 
amount  of  detail  that  passes  through 
their  hands  is  astonishing. 

To  review  what  the  Food   Board  has 


accomplished  during  its  half  yea?  or 
so  of  service  is  unnecessary  because  every 
step  has  been  undertaken  in  the  full 
white  light  of  publicity  and  the  whole 
programme  is  well  known  to  the  public 
who  live  up  to  it — or  rather,  down  to  it. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  system  of 
restraints,  some  iron-bound  and  legal, 
others  merely  suggestive,  have  been 
erected  around  the  production  and  sale 
of  food  on  the  one  hand  and  the  eating 
of  food  on  the  other.  The  farmer  still 
runs  his  farm  as  he  jolly  well  pleases  and 
raises  such  crops  as  he  sees  fit,  but  the 
manufacturer  of  food  has  to  operate  un- 
der a  license.  If  the  Food  Board  saw  fit 
it  could  probably  close  up  many  factories 
now  running,  and  dispose  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial thus  saved  in  any  way  it  saw  fit. 
The'  baker  and  merchant  are  also 
licensed  and  any  infringement  of  the 
regulations  would  cost  them  iheir 
licenses  promptly  and  inexorably.  There 
are  real  restrictions  also  on  the  consumer. 
Meals  in  hotels  and  restaurants  are  sub- 
ject to  restrictions  and  rules,  picnics 
may  not  be  held  in  the  old  way,  supplies 
of  such  essentials  as  sugar  and  flour 
may  be  purchased  in  restricted  quanti- 
ties only.  The  pressure  laid  on  the  con- 
sumer has  been  for  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, of  an  educative  nature. 

The  burden  that  has  been  imposed 
upon  us  has  not  been  unbearable,  in  fact 
not  even  heavy.  Nevertheless  it  has  been 
effective  and  to-day  it  is  a  new  feather 
in  Canada's  cap  that  we  have  exceeded 
our  objective. 

A  S  for  the  future,  it  may  be  that  the 
■'*  Food  Board  will  find  it  necessary  to 
come  down  on  us  a  little  harder.  One 
thing  is  certain,  however.  The  officials 
know  the  situation  fully  and  have  a  thor- 
ough appreciation  of  the  fact  that  drastic 
measures  that  might  upset  existing  con- 
ditions.    Nothing  rash  will  be  done. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  Canada  will  ever 
reach  the  stage  where  compulsory  ration- 
ing is  either  practicable  or  necessary. 
Canada  is  too  big.  Imagine  issuing 
bread  tickets  to  the  people  of  a  country 
over  4,000  miles  from  coast  to  coast! 
What  system  could  be  devised  to  keep  tab 
on  the  larders  and  the  dinner  tables  and 
the  lunch  pails  of  eight  million  people 
thinly  distributed  over  a  continent?  The 
Food  Board  considered  this  problem  on 
a  business  basis  and  found  that  the  cost 
of  operating  such  a  system  would  be 
eight  million  dollars  a  year  and  that  a 
whole  army  of  officers  would  be  needed 
to  keep  it  running. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  a  greater 
strain  will  have  to  be  placed  upon  us  if 
the  needs  of  our  allies,  growing  more  ex- 
acting all  the  time,  are  to  be  met.  Can- 
adians must  be  prepared  to  take  up  an- 
other notch  or  two  in  the  belt. 

Now  that  the  public  has  gained  the 
right  angle  on  the  food  control  problem 
it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any 
difficulty  in  exceeding  any  new  food  ob- 
jectives that  may  be  set. 


Our  Mary 

Continued   from   page   25 


the  little  star  in  answer  to  my  question. 
"Pure  white  doesn't  take  so  well."  And 
that  casual  little  question  and  answer  sent 
me  off  into  a  trance  and  prompted  me  to 
sit  back  and  study  the  girl  who  had  grown 
into  a  woman  since  I  had  last  seen  her,  to 
study  her  as  impersonally  and  as  im- 
pertinently as  a  visitor  to  the  Louvre 
pores    over    that    slab    of    wood    which 


Leonardo  converted  into  the  Mona  Lisa. 

I  remembered,  as  I  looked  with  a  coerced 
detachment  of  mind  at  that  over-familiar 
figure,  an  order  which  I  had  seen  pasted 
up  in  a  far-distant  studio,  commanding 
the  extra  people  to  wear  nothing  but 
blonde  wigs,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
blonde  hair,  like  pink-tinted  drapery, 
proves   more   satisfactory   to    the   photo- 
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papher.  And  that  reminded  me  of  the 
different  ways  in  which  Mary  Pickford, 
with  her  pictorial  asset  of  auburn  curls, 
fitted  for  "camera  work."  She 
II;  and  a  large  woman  can  never  be  a 
■n  heroine.  She  was  still  young.  And 
she  was  the  possessor  of  a  face,  quite  out- 
side its  expressiveness,  which  was  not  too 
padded  to  smother  character  and  not  too 
bony  to  neutralize  loveliness,  that  loveli- 
ness which  we  all  seem  to  ask  for  in  pic- 
ture and  story.  Of  her  genius  as  an 
actress,  too  long  denied  her  public  and  too 
long  suppressed  even  in  herself,  I  must 
speak  in  another  place. 

In  Mary  Pickford,  as  I  have  already 
said,  I  beheld  a  girl  who  was  small  and 
slender,  slender  almost  to  the  verge  of 
fragility,  a  wisp  of  a  girl,  as  the  Irish 
would  say,  scarcely  five  feet  in  height  and 
a  hundred  pounds  in  weight.  I  saw  the 
familiar  enough  Botticelli  face  crowned 
with  its  trivially  important  curls  of 
Roman  gold — and  for  the  sake  of  those 
atavistic  ladies  who  insist  on  such  things 
I  will  state  here  and  now  that  Mary's 
curls  are  not  only  golden,  but  are  real 
and  all  her  own,  for  I  have  seen  her  "do" 
them  before  going  forth  to  face  the 
camera,  and  I  know. 

BUT,  candidly,  I  was  not  so  much  inter- 
ester  in  the  curls  as  I  was  in  the  brains 
behind  them.  I  was  more  concerned  as 
to  the  broad  high  brow  which  the  coiled 
locks  of  the  ingenue  could  not  quite  suc- 
ceed in  camouflaging,  in  the  prominent 
and  minutely  bulbous  frontal  bone  which 
betokened  the  fit  chapel  for  the  full  con- 
gregation of  ideas  which  it  housed. 
Equally  significant  were  the  eyes,  the 
eyes  of  lake  blue,  as  blue  as  one  of  Urban's 
back-drops,  with  their  level  and  lucid  out- 
look on  the  world,  with  their  cool  light 
which  so  often  took  on  a  hint  of  hazel, 
oddly  accentuating  their  meditative 
depths.  They  are  wistful  eyes,  with  a 
touch  of  melancholy  to  them  even  in  their 
moments  of  laughter.  That  same  air  of 
wistfulness  broods  over  the  entire  face,  in 
fact,  for  with  all  its  youth,  life  has  written 
cryptic  records  there,  written  them  much 
deeper  than  the  mere  observer  of  its  pro- 
fessional and  enforced  facetiousness 
might  imagine.  It  is  a  melancholy  that  is 
not  easy  to  analyze.  It  is  not  the  weari- 
ness of  mere  ennui  and  exhaustion,  nor  is 
it  the  autumnal  weariness  of  hopes  be- 
trayed and  faiths  demolished.  Miss  Pick- 
ford is  much  too  young  to  carry  that  iron 
crown  of  sorrow.  But  life,  it  must  be 
remembered,  began  early  with  this  small 
body  and  this  over-active  brain.  It  makes 
one  feel  that  with  all  that  has  been  ac- 
complished, with  all  that  has  been  ac- 
quired, something  equally  desired  has  been 
missed.  For  there  is  hunger  in  that  still 
youthful  face,  an  unarticulated  protest 
against  an  indeterminate  injustice,  an 
ache  for  something  unachieved.  There  is, 
too,  a  touch  of  almost  rebel  wilfulness,  a 
smouldering  threat  of  revolt,  which  is  left 
more  marked  by  the  bee-stung  upper  lip 
with  its  habitual  line  of  poutiness  when  in 
repose.  But  about  that  face,  with  its 
triangulated  jaw,  its  shadowed  cheek- 
bone, its  vague  suggestion  of  Indian  an- 
cestry, is  that  persistent  overtone  of  sad- 
ness which  prompts  one  to  feel  that  here 
is  a  woman,  etill  young,  who  has  already 
reached  the  knowledge  that  human  powers 
are  finite,  that  fame  at  its  best  is  brief. 
It's  the  penalty  of  that  ever-active  criti- 
cial  faculty  which  eternally  demands  ad- 
vance, growth,  progress,  the  toll  which 
intellect  pays  to  emotion,  the  war-tax 
which  the  too  lucid  outlook  on  life  wrings 
from  our  happiness. 
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IV. 

YET  it  must  not  be  deduced  from  all  this 
that  Mary  Pickford  is  in  any  way 
lachrymose.  There  is  too  much  buoyancy, 
too  much  quickness  of  vision,  too  much 
bird-like  alertness,  to  permit  of  any  such 
impression.  Just  as  there  is  an  enduring 
sense  of  light  about  the  compact  head,  due 
both  to  its  aureole  of  fair  hair  and  to  the 
milky  whiteness  of  the  brow,  so  about  this 
remarkable  woman's  personality  there  is 
a  corresponding  and  alleviating  sense  of 
humor,  a  sense  of  humor  which  comes  like 
mounted  and  galloping  reserves  when  the 
front  lines  of  endurance  are  pressed  too 
hard. 

That  they  are  pressed  hard,  at  times,  is 
no  secret  between  Mary  Pickford  and  the 
world.  It  is  another  of  life's  little  ironies 
that  the  creation  of  earth's  amusement  in- 
volves the  sternest  of  human  struggles. 
Why  it  should  be,  it  is  not  here  my  task 
to  explain.  But  I  have  seen  enough  of  life 
on  the  stage  and  in  the  studio  to  realize 


that  earth's  traffickers  in  emotion,  its 
creative  artists,  are  involved  in  something 
as  stern  as  warfare  and  as  exacting  as 
surgery.  One  cannot,  accordingly,  become 
the  best-known  screen-star  in  the  world 
without  having  ample  reasons  for  achiev- 
ing, and  what  is  more  important,  retain- 
ing that  position.  The  monetary  test  is, 
of  course,  never  the  final  test,  but  I 
couldn't  help  remembering  that  this 
slender-bodied  girl  through  her  own  ac- 
tivities earned  in  one  week  what  the 
Premier  of  my  Dominions  earned  in  fifty- 
two  weeks,  was  paid  in  a  single  fortnight 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
receives  for  guiding  the  ship  of  state  for 
one  whole  year.  That  at  least,  in  our  age 
of  dollars  and  day-books  and  efficiency- 
experts,  implies  power  of  some  kind  or 
another.  And  the  power  ,is  there  or  the 
reward  would  never  have  been  reaped.  It 
is  there,  to  protect  a  long  and  intricate 
frontier  of  interests,  for  nothing  is  so 
transient  as  a  screen  success  and  nothing 
more  vulnerable    than    a   motion-picture 


actress's  popularity.  The  real  test,  as 
Miss  Pickford  herself  explains  in  her  sec- 
ond talk  with  me,  is  in  keeping  up  one's 
batting  average,  in  allowing  no  relapses, 
in  retaining  the  position  once  won — in 
other  words,  in  being  governed  always  by 
those  grim  wardens  known  as  Growth, 
Advance,  Progress.  For  if  this  seemingly 
guileless  girl  with  the  much-copied  curls 
had  been  born  in  the  days  of  the  Medicis, 
I  venture  to  assert,  she  would  have  been, 
not  a  sigh-provoker  and  a  laugh-maker, 
but  a  map-changer  and  a  throne-shaker. 
Into  whatever  field  it  might  be  projected 
(and  mark  this  well,  insipid  village  beau- 
ties who  dream  of  soaring  lazily  into  fame 
on  the  wings  of  the  silver-sheet!)  that 
mysterious  and  inalienable  charm,  com- 
bined with  that  essentially  Pickfordian 
judicial  clearheadedness  and  combative 
yet  thought-controlled  energy,  would  have 
first  made  itself  felt  and  then  made  itself 
victorious.  For  Mary  Pickford  was  born 
to   rule.     That   imperial    instinct   cannot 
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mothered  beneath  Little  Lord  Kaunt- 
leroy  masquerades  and  tomboy  antics  and 
Brete  Harte  comedies.     Her  success  has 
not  been  an  accident.    It  has  been  a  cam- 
n,  and  a  conquest.     The  chariot  that 
carried  her  to  her  triumph  has  been 
motion-picture,  not  so  much  that  the 
motion-picture  suited  her  as  that  she  suit- 
the    motion-picture.        But   it   wi 
iot,  remember,  clattering,  resplendent, 
spectacular,  involving  none  of  the  undu- 
lations of  the  cantilever-spring. 

I  HAVE  called  Mary  Pickford  the  best- 
1  known  woman  in  the  world,  and  with 
equal  truth  I  think  I  ran  .-all  her  the  best 
loved.  Those  significant  phrases,  those 
affectionately  appropriating  epithets, 
"Our  Mary"  and  "Little  Mary,"  have  not 
clung  to  her  without  reason.  My  further 
analysis  and  explanation  of  this'unprece- 
dented  subjugation  must  come  in  another 
and  later  article.  I  can  here  merely 
point  out  that  from  one  end  of  this  globe 
of  ours  to  the  other  Mary  Pickford  is 
known.  And  associated  with  her  name  is 
that  emotional  affiliation  which  at  first 
sight  appears  almost  fanatic.  It  is  the 
unquestioning  adoration  which  in  times 
more  legendary  was  bestowed  upon  saints 
and  in  days  more  barbaric  was  Lavished 
upon  conquerors.  Through  this  new  in- 
strument of  emotional  refreshment  which 
has  been  made  from  the  throwing  of 
shadows  across  a  cotton  sheet,  through 
this  new-fangled  combination  of  sunlight 
and  shutters  and  nitrate  of  silver,  the  per- 
sonality and  the  pictured  person  of  Mary 
Pickford  has  crept  about  this  earth  of 
ours,  so  that  to-day  she  is  known  to  the 
coolie-workers  of  Kimberley  as  well  as  to 
the  flat-dwellers  of  Harlem,  to  the  peons 
of  Mexico  and  the  pearl-fishers  of  Samba- 
long.  Her  face,  plastered  on  the  hoard- 
ings of  Madras,  is  not  unknown  to  the 
Parsee  of  Gujarat;  it  is  recognized  by  the 
Basuti  Kaffir  and  the  sampan-paddler  of 
Hong-Kong  and  the  miners  of  Alaska  and 
the  fellaheen  who  still  plow  the  plains  of 
Sharon  with  the  same  crude  share  that 
Elisha  once  used — and  in  case  this  last 
sounds  like  mere  tall  talk  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  a  motion-picture  exchange  has 
flourished  for  some  time  in  the  Egyptian 
city  of  Alexandria.  Wherever  pictures 
have  penetrated,  and  in  their  short  life 
they  have  travelled  wide  and  far,  Mary 
Pickford,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  not 
now  enumerate,  has  unquestionably,  has 
invariably,  established  her  premiership. 
She  has  made  herself  the  uncrowned  queen 
of  the  world.  And  queens,  even  when 
they  are  self-made,  are  not  unworthy  of 
analysis. 

V. 

AND  that  brings  us  back  to  our  queen 
•'*  in  question,  whose  slightly  puzzled 
face  plainly  implied  she  was  awaiting  and 
fortifying  herself  against  the  customary 
fusilade  of  questions.  But  it  was  twenty 
long  years  since  I  had  first  been  sent  to 
interview  stars,  since  I  had  faced  the  old 
parade  of  temperamental  idiosyncracies 
and  petty  vanities,  since  I  had  beheld  those 
familiar  old  ponies  sired  of  the  Conven- 
tional Idea  trotted  out  for  inspection.  And 
this,  I  knew,  was  going  to  be  something 
altogether  different. 

"I'm  not  going  to  ask  you,  Miss  Pick- 
ford, what  your  hobbies  are,  or  why  you 
went  into  the  pictures,  or  whether  you 
like  them  or  not,  or  any  of  those  familiar 
old  questions." 

"Then  this  isn't  to  be  an  interview, 
after  all?"  inquired  Little  Mary,  with  a 
doubtful  look  creeping  up  into  that  lucid 
blue  eye  of  hers.  For  a  moment,  I  im- 
agine, she  strongly  suspected  I  had  come 
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to  tell  her  how  I  wanted  above  all  things 
to  be  an  actor,  a  great  actor.  They  do 
that  with  stars  like  Mary;  they  do  it  by 
the  hundreds.  This  is  why  the  guardian 
forces  have  to  build  a  high  board  fence 
about  these  same  stars  and  make  them  so 
dishearteningly  hard  to  find.  It's  to  keep 
the  "nuts"  away. 

"I'd  like  to  make  it  another  sort  of  in- 
terview," I  protested,  for  as  I've  said  be- 
fore, I  wasn't  so  interested  in  the  Pick- 
fordian  method  of  hairdressing  as  I  was 
in  the  cerebrum  behind  the  coiffure.  I 
wasn't  so  much  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  girl  beside  me  was  wearing  a 
brand  new  coat  of  Hudson  seal  as  I  was 
in  the  fact  that  she  turned  it  up  at  the 
tail  when  she  sat  down  on  the  bungalow 
steps.  That  last  was  a  glimpse  of  the 
fugitive  personality  which  statelier  stars 
seem  to  prefer  to  keep  shuttered  from  the 
casual  eye. 

"But  you'll  have  to  ask  me  those  ques- 
tions, after  all,  for  we've  got  to  get 
started,  as  our  old  friend  Frank  Tinney 
used  to  say,"  my  hostess  explained  to  me. 
She  was  talking,  not  in  those  studied 
bronchial  tones  of  the  regulation  stage- 
star,  with  the  trilled  "r's"  and  the  broad- 
ened "a's"  and  the  hot-potato  enunciation 
which  so  divorces  the  stage-voice  from 
ordinary  human  speech,  but  in  clear,  crisp 
head-tones,  the  voice  of  any  cultivated 
American  girl  west  of  Worcester  and 
north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  There 
was  no  trace  of  affectation  about  that 
speech,  no  up-staginess,  as  the  mummers 
phrase  it.  But  in  it,  as  in  all  her  actions, 
I  found  directness,  honesty,  absence  of 
vanity.  And  absence  of  mere  personal 
vanity,  I  am  persuaded,  is  Mary  Pick- 
ford's  big  point.  Even  on  the  screen,  you 
may  remember,  she  does  not  hesitate  to 
uglify  herself  if  by  so  doing  she  can  help 
out  a  picture  effect — and  to  make  Little 
Mary  ugly,  one  of  her  best  directors  once 
told  me,  was  "a  blamed  sight  harder  work 
than  trying  to  make  most  stars  attrac- 
tive." And  this,  while  I  think  of  it,  re- 
minds me  that  before  my  last  interview 
with  Miss  Pickford  I  asked  the  three  per- 
sons most  closely  in  touch  with  her  what 
they  regarded  as  her  most  conspicuous 
trait.  Her  director  said,  without  hesita- 
tion: "Her  memory."  Her  manager,  in 
equal  promptitude  averred:  "Her  sense  of 
humor."  And  Miss  Pickford's  own  mother 
with  quick  conviction  replied:  "Her  sin- 
cerity." So  I  leave  it  at  that:  you  can 
pay  your  money  and  take  your  choice. 

"Those  things  you  mention  seem  bro- 
midic,  of  course,"  Miss  Pickford  was  ex- 
plaining to  me,  "but  they  are  realities, 
and  if  these  are  to  be  real  interviews 
between  us,  you'll  have  to  begin  with 
realities.  I  prefer  them.  They're  the 
foundation  stones  of — of  careers  such  as 
mine,  and  if  you're  going  to  build  I'm 
afraid  you'll  have  to  begin  building  from 
them.  It's  easier,  and  it's  more  comfort- 
able." 

"All  right,"  I  said,  a  little  humbled. 
"Let's  begin  that  way.  Let's  get  it  over 
with,  and  off  the  slate.  What,  Miss  Pick- 
ford, do  your  hobbies  happen  to  be?" 

"My  work,"  was  that  young  lady's 
prompt  reply. 

"This  isn't  customary,"  I  reproved.  And 
Little  Mary  laughed. 

"I  know  it  isn't,  but  it's  the  truth.  It's 
all  I  have  a  chance  for,  all  I  have  energy 
for,  except  from  what  I  can  crowd  in  for 
my  Red  Cross  work.  People,  I  know, 
should  have  a  hobby.  But  I  don't  seem  to 
have  the  time  to  do  what  other  people 
do." 

"Then  pictures  are  hard  work?"  I 
asked. 


"My  pictures  are,"  acknowledged  the 
star  on  the  doorstep. 

"Why?" 

"I'll  explain  that  later  on,"  announced 
Miss  Pickford.  "What  was  the  next 
question?" 

"I  suppose,  since  we've  go  to  go  back  to 
the  bromides,  it  ought  to  be  who  you  are, 
and  when  and  where  you  were  born,  and 
what  started  things  along  the  way  they 
went,"  I  suggested,  still  wondering  what 
good  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  a 
year  could  be  when  you  didn't  have  time 
for  golf,  or  going  fishing,  or  sitting  in  the 
sun  like  George  Moore  and  meditating 
what  a  grand  old  muddle  life  was,  any- 
way. 

"Well,  I  was  born  on  the  eighth  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  Eighteen 
Hundred  and  Ninety-Four,  and  as  my 
father's  name  was  John  Smith,  I  was 
christened  Gladys  Mary  Smith.  It  was 
later  in  life  I  took  the  name  of  Pickford, 
which  was  a  family  name.    I  was" — 

"I  think  I  ought  to  write  that  down,  to 
keep  it  as  authentic  as  possible,"  I  sug- 
gested to  the  daughter  of  John  Smith  as 
she  slipped  into  the  little  Madame  Butter- 
fly dressing-room  to  answer  a  telephone 
call. 

"Yes,  let's  get  it  right  for  once,"  sug- 
gested Little  Mary,  and  during  the  next 
few  minutes  I  was  busy  covering  the 
backs  of  all  my  envelopes  and  even  ran 
over  on  the  blank  spaces  of  a  perfectly 
good  motor  road  map.  "I'd  especially  like 
to  have  it  put  right,  because  I  have  been 
so  often  interviewed  by  people  who  never 
even  saw  me.  They  weren't  even  good 
mind-readers.  I've  been  made  responsible, 
in  fact,  for  an  amazing  number  of  state- 
ments that  were  never  really  mine.  But 
to  get  back  to  the  realities:  I  was  born  in 
Canada,  as  you' know,  in  the  City  of  Tor- 
onto." 

"Yes,"  I  amended  as  I  looked  for  a  new 
envelope-back,  "I  had  the  house  proudly 
pointed  out  to  me  last  summer,  a  little 
rough-cast  cottage  with  a  frame  front, 
standing  on  a  side-street  very  close  to 
University  Avenue  and  facing  the  rear  of 
the  new  Toronto  General  Hospital.  And 
the  quarter  thus  honored,  Miss  Pickford, 
ignominious  as  it  is  to  acknowledge,  has 
since  then  sadly  degenerated  into  what 
mieht  be  called  a  Ghetto." 

"So  I've  been  told,"  acknowledged 
Mary,  with  her  quick  and  companionable 
smile.  "And  I've  a  grandmother  still 
living  in  Toronto,  and  she's  over  eighty- 
seven  years  old." 

"May  her  granddaughter  live  as  long,"  I 
ventured  as  I  paused  in  my  scribbling  to 
remember  the  lordly  home,  hidden  away 
in  its  lordlier  acres  of  palm  and  orange 
trees,  which  I  had  passed  that  afternoon 
north-west  of  where  Western  Avenue 
crosses  Sunset  Boulevard.  These  was, 
after  all,  romance  in  the  contrast  between 
that  manorial  city  estate  and  the  little 
rough-cast  cottage  on  the  side-street.  It 
had  all  been  brought  about  by  the  capital- 
ized charm  and  brains  of  one  small  girl — 
and  that  girl,  remarkably  dissimilar  to  her 
smaller  sister-stars,  was  still  honest  and 
simple  and  direct  enough  to  abjure  the 
fabrication  of  those  pedigreed  ancestors 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  garden  variety 
of  actresses.  "But  will  you  please  teli  me 
the  rest,"  I  continued,  coming  back  to 
earth. 

"My  father  died  in  February,  1898, 
before  I  was  quite  four  years  old.  He 
died  leaving  my  mother  with  three  chil- 
dren, myself  and  my  younger  sister  Lottie, 
and  Jack,  the  baby,  who  is  just  twenty- 
one  years  old  now.  He  didn't  leave  much 
else,  I'm  afraid,  besides  us  three  children. 
Mother — and  always,  you  must  remember, 
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mother  has  been  and  still  is  my  world ! — 

found  it  pretty  hard  to  keep  that  little 

home   intact.      My   childhood   memory  of 

■  nto  is  of  a  very  strict  city,  for  my 

r  when  he  was  alive  wouldn't  even 

ne  ride  a  bicycle,  and  when   I   later 

went  back   to  Toronto  with    Robert   Hil- 

liard    in    'The     Littlest     Girl,'    the   city 

rities  contended  that  I  was  too  young 

for  the  stage  and  tried  to  stop  me  from 

at  the  age  of  three  I'd  taken 

in  a  cake-walk.  I  wore  a  gorgeous 
fcstume,  and  it  was  up  on  a  big  platform 
somewhere,  I  can't  remember  where.  All 
I  know  is  that  it  was  an  amateur  per- 
formance and  that  it  was  my  first  appear- 
ance in  public.    I  made  people  laugh,  and 

ed  it.  So  in  less  than  a  year  I  be- 
came the  bread-winner  of  our  family  by 
learning  to  play  the  part  of  'Little  Eva' 
in  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  and  actually  doing 
it  on  the  professional  stage.  That  was 
with  the  Valentine  Stock  Company." 
"In  New  York?" 

"  N'o,  in  Toronto.  It  was,  of  course,  my 
first  professional  appearance.  I  couldn't 
have  been  altogether  a  failure,  for  I  was 
next  given  the  part  of  'Ned'  in  that  old 
fcpertoire-company  favorite,  'The  Silver 
We  played  in  the  Princess  The- 

the  old  Princess  Theatre.  A  little 
later  I  was  taken  in  as  a  member  of  the 
Cummings  Stock  Company,  then  playing 
in  Toronto,  and  was  promoted  to  the  part 
of  'Cissie  Denver'  in  the  same  'Silver 
King.'  I  also  played  in  'East  Lynne,'  and 
In  'Bootle's  Baby.'  Then  I  went  into 
vaudeville  with  Robert  Hilliard  in  that 
one-act  piece  that  was  made  from  Richard 
Harding  Davis's  wonderful  story  of  'The 
Littlest  Girl.'  Then  Chauncey  Olcott  took 
me  into  his  company  and  I  played  with 
that  well-known  star  for  several  seasons. 
From  Mr.  Olcott's  company  I  wenfr  into 
another  playing  that  once  popular  melo- 
drama, 'The  Fatal  Wedding.' " 

I  HAD  a  distinct  memory  of  that  Littlest 
*■  Girl  who  supported  Hilliard,  and  the 
loveliest  of  littlest  girls  she  had  seemed 
to  me;  but  Chauncey  Olcott  and  "The 
Fatal  Wedding"  had  come  and  gone  be- 
yond my  ken. 

"These,  of  course,  were  all  what  the 
profession  called  'kid  parts,' "  continued 
Biss  Pickford.  "And  I  kept  on  at  that 
sort  of  part  for  eight  years.  They  were 
busy  years.  But  they  didn't  altogether 
:heat  me  out  of  my  childhood,  for  I  always 
had  the  most  wonderful  of  mothers  there 
ke  the  bigger  responsibilities  on  her 
jwn  shoulders  and  to  slip  a  hand  between 
me  and  the  rough  edges  of  the  world.  And 
urse  I  had  my  playthings  and  my 
pets,  as  other  girls  do.  But  the  life  I  led 
was  very  far  from  the  normal  girl's  life. 
I  can't  say  I  either  liked  or  disliked  the 
parts  I  was  playing.  I'd  been  immersed 
in  that  work  so  early  in  life,  you  see,  that 
such  a  thing  as  self-criticism  was  above 
an.l  beyond  me.  I  just  went  on,  without 
taring  much  what  came  next,  without 
ious  ambition  or  real  interest  in 
what  I  was  appointed  to  do.  And  I  can 
went  on  Mary  Pickford  with  half- 
:losed  eyes,  "how  easily  I  might  have  kept 
an  at  that  familiar  old  work  in  those 
familiar  old  parts." 

"Most  of  them  do,"  I  commented. 

"I  suppose  so.  But  when  I  was  almost 
thirteen  years  old  something  happened. 
It  was  something  which  marked  the  Great 
Divide  in  the  whole  continent  of  my  girl- 
hood. It  was  a  small  thing,  as  so  many  of 
life's  vital  things  seem  at  the  time,  but  it 
swept  the  bandage  of  contentment  from 
my   eyes.      It   brought   about   what    I've 
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often  been  prompted  to  call  a  second  birth. 
I'm  not  saying  the  forces  weren't  there, 
like  a  loaded  gun-cartridge,  waiting  to 
explode.  But  nothing  had  happened  to 
fire  them,  until  that  day  in  San  Francisco, 
where  I  happened  to  be  playing  in  one  of 
Hal  Reed's  melodramas,  the  one  called 
'For  a  Human  Life.'  " 

"And  what  was  this  thing  which  hap- 
pened on  that  particular  day?"  I  asked 
as  Miss  Pickford  rose  to  her  feet. 

"I'll  tell  you  that  when  I  come  back," 
explained  the  diminutive  star  of  the  by  no 
means  diminutive  Lasky  Corporation,  "for 
that's  Mr.  Nieland  saying  the  set  is 
ready,  and  I  make  it  a  point  never  to  keep 
people  waiting!*' 

"How  about  me?"  I  somewhat  indig- 
nantly demanded.  But  Little  Mary  was 
gone. 

(To  be  continued) 


(Arthur  Stringer's  next  article  in  this 
series  of  intimate  studies  of  the  world's 
greatest  screen  star  will  bear  the  title  of 
"The  Power  of  Mary  Pickford,"  and  will 
appear  in  the  October  Number. 


Beluchistan  League 

Continued  from  page  21. 

Bengal,  who  is  as  carrion,  and  have 
slain  him,  for  he  runs  but  slowly,  and  has 
great  fear  in  his  heart.  But  is  not  Cars- 
well  Sahib  our  Lord,  whom  to  disobey  is  a 
great  evil?  And  hath  not  Carswell  Sahib 
delivered  me,  Shere  Din,  from  death,  when 
the  coal  fell  upon  me  in  the  pit?  And  the 
Sahib  was  merciful,  and  bade  me  spare 
the  man.  'For,  lo !'  saith  the  Sahib.  'Even 
he,  the  fat  man  from  Bengal,  is  as  God 
hath  made  him.'  Which  is  true  and  pious, 
though  the  Sahib  is  but  an  Infidel." 

But  the  crowning  mystery  was  when 
Winstanley  put  on  mask  and  pad,  to 
assume  the  duties  of  catcher. 

"Behold!"  said  Shere  Din,  explaining 
his  thought  of  the  matter.  "Carswell 
Sahib  placed  the  head  of  Winstanley 
Sahib  in  a  cage  of  iron,  and  arrayed  him 
in  a  strange  coat,  and  put  on  his  hand  a 
mighty  glove,  like  the  gloves  the  Sahibs 
use  when  they  battle  like  young  bucks  in 
the  Springtime,  smiting  each  other  on  the 
head  and  body  very  swiftly  and  fiercely, 


only  this  glove  was  far  more  great  and 
terrible.  We  thought  that  Winstanley 
Sahib  had  done  some  evil,  or  that  Carswell 
Sahib  hath  made  war  to  take  away  from 
Winstanley  Sahib  the  over-lordship  of 
the  Mines.  But  this  is  not  so.  The  cage 
for  the  head,  and  the  coat  for  the  belly 
are  to  protect  the  body  of  the  Sahib  from 
being  smitten  by  the  magic  ball. 

"And  sometimes  the  ball  is  smitten, 
and  the  player  doth  run,  and  there  are 
other  strange  cries,  as  spoken  by  the 
Sahibs.  Sli — idel  You  damn  bone-edd, 
sli — idel  and  also  Oh  misbegotten  one! 
Wherefore  didst  thou  not  touch  the  little 
bag?  and  O,  thou  whelp  of  the  devil, 
wherefore  hast  thou  the  fingers  that  arc 
of  butter  when  the  weather  is  hot? 

"But  they  ever  return  to  the  misdeeds  of 
the  fat  man  from  Bengal,  cursing  him 
greatly  for  his  rottenness,  and  the  fat 
man  brings  forth  the  book  tremblingly, 
showing  it  to  the  Sahibs,  who  are  com- 
passionate, for  who  may  know  the  purpose 
of  Allah  in  the  things  he  hath  made? 
There  is  the  wolf  and  tiger  and  snake, 
and  also  the  fat  man  from  Bengal." 

"It's  just  like  the  Polo  Grounds,  when 
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the  Gianta  ami  Cubs  are  scrapping  it  out, 
with  Byron  and  John  McGraw  in  form," 
said  Bill,  when  he  had  rescued  the  Bengal 
unfortunate  for  the  tenth  time,  magnani- 
mously ordering  that  no  violence  be  done 
to  him,  despite  his  iniquities. 

WHEN  things  were  in  good  working 
order,  and  the  streets  were  unsafe 
owing  to  sunburnt  Walter  Johnsons  prac- 
tising their  fast  ones,  and  lacking  control, 
Bill  decided  on  a  Town  League.  There 
were  too  many  players  for  one  or  two 
teams,  and  all  had  to  be  put  to  work,  so  a 
League  it  had  to  be.  He  called  a  great 
Palaver,  and  made  a  mighty  address, 
Shere  Din  and  Jim  doing  the  translating. 

A  great  honor  had  come  to  the  town, 
it  had  been  put  on  the  baseball  map.  No 
other  town  in  India  had  a  League,  ex- 
plained Bill.  Baseball  was  the  sport  of 
the  great  of  the  earth.  The  Emperor  of 
India  went  to  see  the  game  when  he  got 
the  chance.  The  chief  of  the  American 
land  sorrowed  heavily  when  affairs  of  State 
prevented  him  from  sitting  on  the  bleach- 
ers and  rebuking  severely  the  rottenness 
of  the  cadi,  and  crying  Oh  Punk!  The 
great  players  who  excelled  in  skill  re- 
ceived large  sums  of  money,  the  people 
bowed  down  before  them,  garlands  of 
flowers  were  placed  about  their  necks, 
precious  stones,  shining  like  suns,  were 
given  them  to  wear  on  their  chests,  and 
carriages  that  ran  without  horses  were 
bestowed  upon  them. 

So  here  in  the  Beluchistan  League  there 
would  be  great  honors  bestowed  on  those 
who  excelled.  The  team  that  won  would 
receive  a  flag  of  great  magnificence.  The 
players  who  belonged  to  it  would  have  a 
gold  medal  to  be  hung  about  the  neck. 
But  greatest  of  all,  two  titles  of  honor 
would  be  given  to  the  players  who  attain- 
ed supremest  skill.  He  who  smote  with 
the  stick  most  successfully,  would  receive 
the  title,  Ti—Kob! 

And  he  who  propelled  the  ball  best 
would    have    given    him    the   dignity   of 

Mat—n: 

And  so  with  a  great  clatter  of  tongues 
the   new   league   was  organized. 

"The  Mullah's  name's  Mud,"  announced 
Bill,  when  he  got  home  from  the  meeting. 
"There  isn't  a  town  in  the  States  as  ratty 
on  baseball  as  this  rock  dump  in  Central 
Asia." 

pjIN'N'ER  was  over.  The  two  Sahibs 
*-'  left  the  lighted  dining-room  and 
sought  a  pleasantly  dark  corner  of  the 
veranda  for  cigars.  Bill  was  still  greatly- 
worked  up  over  the  success  of  his  scheme. 

"Don't  you  be  too  sure  about  the 
Mullah,"  said  Jim.  "He  won't  take  it 
lying  down.  There's  grit  enough  in  the 
old  buck  to  make  a  pair  of  grindstones." 

"He's  licked  so  bad  he  won't  poke  his 
whiskers  over  the  line  till  the  Millenium 
comes,"  declared  Bill. 

There  was  a  singing  whine,  something 
like  a  bee's  flitting  hum,  and  a  bullet 
whacked  the  light  framework  of  the  din- 
ing-room window,  and  plunked  into  the 
woodwork  of  the  further  wall.  Both  men 
sat  up  startled.    Then  Jim  laughed. 

"There's  the  old  chap's  indignant  retort. 
The  Mullah's  back  on  the  job  again,"  he 
said.  "Rather  neat  visiting  card,  eh? 
The  bullet  means  that,  speaking  as  man 
to  man,  the  old  chap's  feelings  are  hurt 
by  your  new-fangled  weapons.  Not  much 
good  hunting  the  blighter's  nest  out  this 
time  of  night.  I've  tumbled  over  enough 
rocks,  stretching  out  base  hits  on  that 
Mount  Everest  diamond  of  yours,  to  last 
awhile." 

"Guess  I  did  speak  too  soon,"  grinned 
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Bill.  "Wonder  if  he  means  to  keep  on 
being  snappy  like  that?  For  I  want  to 
go  to  bed." 

"Not  he,"  replied  Jim.  "It's  a  dignified 
hint  that  he's  got  a  kick  left  in  him  still." 

There  was  no  more  shooting,  and  the 
men  went  to  bed.  The  sound  of  the  shot 
was  reported  to  them  next  morning  by  the 
mine  watchmen,  but  neither  made  any 
fuss  about  it. 

LATE  in  the  afternoon,  Bosanquet  rode 
up  to  pay  a  call,  and  spent  the  night. 

"How's  the  rounders  tournament  pro- 
gressing, Bill?"  he  enquired  affably  over 
a  peg  of  something  refreshing. 

"Rounders,  you  slanderous  ingrate!" 
exclaimed  that  worthy.  "Baseball  has 
done  and  is  doing  more  for  this  strip  of 
the  border,  than  all  the  polo  and  cricket- 
playing  political  officers  in  the  depart- 
ment." ,    , 

"Shouldn't  be  surprised,"  conceded 
Bosanquet.  "A  man  never  knows  what 
crazy  notion  catches  on  with  the  Pathan 
mind.  But,  old  dear,  just  wait  till  the 
Mullah  comes  along.  The  old  chap's  some 
pitcher  when  he  gets  his  arm  in  working 
order." 

"We  had  a  message  from  him  last  night, 
wireless  special,"  said  Jim.  "Come  and 
have  a  look  at  his  card." 

"Which  means,  being  interpreted,  that 
he  accepts  the  challenge,  and,  if  inten- 
tions go  any  way,  he'll  break  up  your 
game  so  that  you  won't  be  able  to  find  the 
pieces."  And  Bosanquet  examined  the 
Jezail  slug  with  interest.  "I  heard  he 
was  heading  this  way  on  one,  of  his 
episcopal  visitations.  He'll  hold  back  a 
day  or  two,  after  handing  his  card  in,  just 
to  make  the  formal  alibi  good,  and  give 
you  time  for  reflection.  I  am  told  there  is 
another  chap  patrolling  the  beat  with  him, 
fellow  all  the  way  from  Arabia  and 
the  grand  pilgrimage,  with  all  the  latest 
tips  on  Jehads,  and  much  palaver  about 
the  great  Caliph  in  Berlin,  who  has  ab- 
jured the  Christian  faith,  and  is  yearn- 
ing for  the  release  of  his  brethren  from 
British  oppression.  From  what  I've 
heard,  I  believe  he's  got  his  knife  into  your 
baseball  stunt,  Bill,  and  means  to  punc- 
ture it  beyond  repair.  Joking  apart, 
how's  the  pulse  of  the  town?" 

"Pulse  normal.  Patient  taking  his 
food  regularly,"  replied  Bill. 

"Well,  I  think  it's  real  business  this 
time,"  said  Bosanquet.  "We  have  had 
lots  of  alarms,  and  fizzy  little  wars,  but 
we  are  going  to  be  put  through  the  big 
test,  biggest  since  the  Mutiny.  The 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  has  been  tried 
high,  tempted  with  all  manner  of  bribes, 
cash,  territory  and  glory,  but  he  stands 
fast,  and  will  stand,  I  believe.  The 
native  princes  are  staunch  to  the  last 
man.  They  have  pretty  near  broken  the 
Kaiser's  heart,  after  all  the  windy  paper 
talk  about  India  seething  with  sedition. 
The  native  soldiery  is  what  we  know  it  to 
be,  first-grade,  not  only  in  ability  but 
loyalty.  There  will  be  Border  trouble, 
though,  on  a  big  scale,  and  we  shall  not  be 
over  well  equipped  to  meet  it.  If  war 
breaks  out  in  Europe,  as  seems  certain, 
the  old  army  men  will  be  withdrawn,  and 
we'll  have  to  depend  on  territorials,  who 
are  game  enough  but  don't  know  the  rules 
of  border  fighting.  How  about  you  boys 
here?  Can  you  hold  your  crowd?  They 
will  be  tried  high.  That's  what  the 
Mullah  and  his  curate  are  after  and,  if 
they  can  do  mischief  with  the  mines,  we'll 
have  our  transport  tied  up  awkwardly." 

"I  think  we  can  hold  our  own,"  said 
Winstanley  thoughtfully.  "If  you  sent 
soldiers  they  might  help  repel  an  outside 
attack,   but  they   would   be   useless   and 
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worse  than  useless  unless  we  closed  down  \ 
the  mines,  for  any  damage  that  would  be 
done  by  inside  agents." 

"And  you  can't  close  them  down," 
answered  Bosanquet.  "We'll  want  every 
pound  of  stuff  you  can  get  out." 

"The  men  are  all  right,"  interposed 
Bill.  "There's  Shere  Din.  He's  the  king 
pin,  and  for  us  from  the  word  go.  The 
young  men  are  staunch,  and  they'll  pull 
the  rest  of  the  crowd.  We're  ready  for  a 
show  down  any  time." 

"The  Mullah  says  this  new  sport  is  an 
evil  invention,  a  damnable  soul-destroying 
invention  of  the  devil,  concocted  in  his 
laboratory  in  the  bottomless  pit,"  grinned 
Bosanquet. 

"He  does,  does  he?"  snorted  Bill  violent- 

-y- 

"That's  only  part."  And  Bosanquet 
helped  himself  again  to  the  stuff  in  the 
tantalus.  "He  says  the  prophet  who  is 
with  him  has  visited  America,  and  has 
seen  the  infernal  influence  of  baseball  on 
popular  morals,  which  are  quite  deplor- 
able. Better  keep  your  eye  peeled,  old 
top." 

"I'll  fix  his  clock  for  him,"  threatened 
Bill.  "Been  in  the  States,  has  he?  Well, 
he  can  try  to  bust  up  the  British  Empire 
if  he  wants,  but  if  he  comes  this  way, 
knocking  baseball,  he'll  get  into  trouble." 

SURE  enough  the  Mullah  came  to  town, 
with  his  assistant,  and  got  down  to 
work  without  any  preliminary  warming 
up.  They  kept  out  of  the  white  men's 
sight.  Shere  Din  reported-  to  Bill  that  the 
stranger  was  getting  up  a  big  head  of 
steam  by  meditation  and  prayer.  He 
came  out  only  in  the  evenings  when  the 
Sahibs  had  gone  to  their  quarters  for  the 
night,  leaving  the  native  world  to  its  own 
peculiar  devices. 

"I'm  going  down  to  see  what  goes  on," 
said  Bill  to  Bosanquet  and  Jim  one  even- 
ing after  dinner.  "That's  about  the  only 
chance  we'll  get  of  seeing  the  pair  at 
work." 

The  two  went  with  him  without  much 
persuasion.  Turning  a  corner  of  one  of 
the  streets,  they  ran  into  the  holy  men, 
a  knot  of  people  round  them,  all  jabbering 
like  niggers  at  a  rooster  fight.  The 
Mullah  suddenly  looked  up,  saw  the  white 
men,  and  assumed  his  customary  scowl 
of  recognition.  Then  he  plucked  the 
sleeve  of  his  companion,  who  shut  off  as 
if  the  tap  had  been  suddenly  turned.  The 
new-comer  was  a  tallish  man,  his  bearded 
face  burnt  black-brown  by  eastern  suns 
and  the  hot  desert  dusts.  Bill  assumed  his 
most  cordial  smile  and  greeted  the 
stranger. 

"Why,  hello  there,  Heinie!  How's  the 
boy?  A  couple  of  hot  dogs  and  a  drop 
of  musty  wouldn't  go  half  bad  to-night. 
But  who'd  have  thought  of  picking  you 
up  here?  What's  your  line,  petticoat 
peddling?"  And  he  touched  the  man's 
robe.  "Good  notion,  too,  for  really  some 
of  the  girls  in  this  town — well,  I  am  not 
what  they  call  a  Puritan,  but  if  they  were 
seen  in  Stogumber,  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  would 
have  a  word  to  say." 

The  holy  man's  face  grew  reddish  under 
the  tan,  and  he  shook  his  head. 

"Yes,  by  gosh,  no  wonder  you  blush.  I 
used  to,  till  I  got  hardened,"  added  Bill. 

The  fakir  jabbered  very  violently  in 
Pushto. 

"The  holy  man  says  he  cannot  under- 
stand what  the  Sahib  tells  him,"  explain- 
ed Shere  Din,  who  was  an  interested  spec- 
tator. 

"The  holy  man's  a .    Well,  never 

mind.  If  he's  stuck  up  since  he  hit  the 
trail,  I'm  proud  too.  It's  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  if  he  was  bar-tending  in  the 
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States.  Some  of  our  most  distinguished 
men  have  done  a  spell  at  it.  It  was 
darned  good  musty  too,  and  there  were  no 
better  hot  dogs  in  the  East." 

The  Mullah  and  his  friend  padded 
away  swiftly.  Bosanquet  and  Jim  walked 
on  a  bit  to  hide  their  grins.  Bill  was 
glumly  solemn,  Shere  Din  very  curious. 

"Bluffs  he  don't  know  me!"  exclaimed 
Bill.  "What  do  you  know  about  that, 
Shere  Din?" 

"But  hot  dogs,  Sahib?"  enquired  by 
Pathan  soothingly,  but  in  vast  perplexity. 

"Hot  dogs!  You  don't  know  what  hot 
dogs  are  ?"  said  Bill.  "They  are  sausages. 
Little  bags  of  meat,  pork — pig  meat,  and 
cow  meat,  and  the  Lord  knows  what  else 
in  the  way  of  meat.  You  eat  them.  Well, 
may  be  you  wouldn't  but  I  did,  and  they 
were  darn  good." 

"Pig  meat!"  said  Shere  Din,  greatly 
disgusted.  "And,  Musty,  Sahib?"  enquir- 
ing for  further  enlightenment. 

Musty!  Oh,  ale — beer — booze — what 
the  devil's  the  name?  oh,  yes!  Bhang.  Pig 
meat  and  Bhang,"  explained  Carswell 
Sahib.  "If  he  isn't  the  man  who  peddled 
out  the  pig  meat  and  Bhang  in  Tom 
Sheridan's  Bhang  emporium  in  New  York 
city,  I'll  eat  my  hat.  He  said  he  had  been 
in  the  land  of  America,  and  the  evil  city  of 
the  infidel,  New  York,  didn't  he?" 

"He  said  so  in  my  own  ears,"  answered 
Shere  Din  solemnly. 

"Well,  there  you  are."  And  Bill  shook 
his  head  sadly,  and  went  up  the  hill  with 
his  friends. 

HPHE  Mullah  and  his  friend  did  not 
•*■  abandon  their  crusade,  despite  the 
encounter  with  Carswell  Sahib,  but  they 
kept  out  of  sight  in  the  day-time.  When 
they  had  worked  up  to  the  grand  climax, 
they  gathered  the  people  together  one 
night,  and  had  a  great  meeting.  The 
Mullah  pulled  out  all  his  stops,  and  told 
of  the  call  that  was  shortly  coming  to 
the  faithful  to  rise,  fling  off  the  yoke  of 
the  foreigner,  and  take  possession  of  the 
rich  lands  to  the  south,  with  all  their 
wondrous  booty. 

A  great  deliverer  had  been  raised  up. 
one  of  the  true  faith,  a  leader  of  great 
mightiness.  Then  he  took  a  whack  at 
the  infidel  Carswell  Sahib,  and  his  devil 
game  of  the  magic  ball  and  stick,  where- 
with he  was  alienating  the  faithful  from 
true  religion.  But  altogether,  the  Mullah 
had  what  is  known  to  orators,  who  rely 
much  on  emotion,  as  a  hard  time.  The 
people  seemed  to  have  lost  ginger,  snap, 
pep,  fire,  steam.  Sentiments  that 
formerly  had  gone  off  like  flaring  rockets, 
were  the  dampest  of  squibs,  not  a  sputter 
even  in  them.  Then  the  Mullah  got 
angry,  tore  at  his  garments  and  beard, 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  threw  fits  of 
religious  fervor.  But  the  audience  was 
like  a  theatre  mob  on  Hook  night,  more 
critical  than  sympathetic. 

Then  the  holy  stranger  got  going.  He 
spoke  the  language  of  the  people  with 
accuracy.  He  had  come  from  far  lands, 
and  had  seen  wonderful  sights.  Allah  had 
given  him  a  message  of  cheer  to  deliver  to 
them. 

The  night  was  vanishing,  the  dawn  at 
hand.  There  had  indeed  been  given  to 
them  a  mighty  deliverer,  a  true  follower 
of  Mahomet,  who  once  had  been  an  un- 
believer, but  had  been  brought  by  Allah 
the  Compassionate,  the  Ever-Merciful,  to 
see  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  the  light  at 
the  same  time.  He  was  the  mightiest 
Caliph  was  world  had  ever  known,  with 
countless  armies,  the  greatest  war  ships, 
and  riches  that  could  not  be  counted.  His 
heart  had  been  moved  by  the  sorrows  of 
his    brethren.       His    mighty    hand    had 
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wrought  great  wonders  for  the  people  of 
their  faith  in  Turkey.  He  would  drive 
the  English  out  of  Egypt  and  India,  and 
confine  them  to  their  own  little  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  seas.  Those  of  the 
Border  folk  who  rose  against  the  English 
would  receive  great  rewards  from  this 
mighty  Caliph.  Those  who  wrought  des- 
truction upon  the  possessions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  richly  paid. 

THERE  was  a  deep  silence  when  he  had 
finished,  then  the  crowd  began  to  stir 
uneasily.  The  fakir  resumed,  with  im- 
passioned appeals  to  them  to  bring  for- 
ward the  devil  implements  wherewith 
Carswell  Sahib  had  seduced  them  from 
the  faith,  and  solemnly  burn  them,  in 
token  of  their  turning  from  backsliding 
ways.  Again  there  was  a  silence,  broken 
at  last  by  a  faint  chuckle  at  the  back  of 
the  room,  and  a  shrill  voice  sounded. 

"Oh,  Punk!"  was  all  it  said. 

"Rot — ten!  Oh,  Rotten!"  wailed  another 
voice. 

The  orator  infuriated,  burst  into  Eng- 
lish, and  showed  the  possibilities  of  that 
language  for  vituperative  purposes. 
Whereupon  Shere  Din  arose,  mighty  in 
frame,  dignified  in  bearing. 

"Wherefore,  O  holy  man,  didst  thou  lie 
to  me,  when  thou  saidst  thou  didst  not 
understand  the  tongue  of  Carswell 
Sahib?"  he  demanded.  "Aie!  Truly  a 
most  holy  man  art  thou!  Wast  thou  not, 
in  the  land  called  Mer-Can,  a  seller  of  the 
dogs  that  are  cooked,  little  bags  of  meat, 
pig  meat,  and  cow  meat,  and  Allah  knows 
what  other  kinds  of  meats,  which  are 
called  dogs  that  are  hot  by  the  Mer-Can 
people?  And  wast  thou  not  also  a  seller 
of  Bhang,  that  is  called  Musty  in  the 
country  of  Carswell  Sahib,  over  the  black 
waters? 

"The  baseball  magic  is  a  true  magic. 
The  Englishman,  who  is  our  chief  lord,  the 
Mer-Can  man  who  is  also  our  lord,  and 
to  whom  my  life  belongeth,  the  Beluchi. 
the  Pathan  from  the  hills,  all  play  the 
magic  game  together  as  brothers,  and 
strive  for  the  honor  of  the  flag  of  great 
magnificence,  the  medals  made  of  gold, 
and  the  great  honor  of  the  Ti-Kob  and  the 
Mat — ti.  It  is  good,  and  defileth  no  man's 
faith.  Aie !  No  true  son  of  the  Faith  art 
thou,  0  seller  of  dogs  that  are  hot  and 
Bhang,  that  is  called  Musty." 

Again  there  fell  a  deep  silence  on  the 
throng.  Once  more  there  came  a  voice, 
wailing  aspiration  with  heart-touching  in- 
tensity. 

"Oh,  for  a  Pop  Bot— tie!" 

The  fakir  rose  and  strove  to  stem  the 
tide  of  jeers  and  laughter.  He  shouted 
out  denials  and  denunciations  of  the  in- 
famous Sahib,  but  his  hour  had  gone.  A 
vast,  roaring  confusion  broke  up  the  meet- 
ing, and  the  Mullah  of  Heshwar  and  the 
Fakir  vanished  into  the  night,  and  were 
seen  no  more  in  that  vicinity. 

"AND  was  he  a  bar-tender,  Bill?"  asked 

■*»  Bosanquet. 

"Lord  knows!  Like  enough,"  replied 
Carswell  Sahib.  "You  don't  think  all  dip- 
lomats are  in  the  political  service,  do  you? 
Bill  Bryan  wasn't  the  last  man  to  stam- 
pede a  mob  with  a  speech.  And  take  my 
word  for  it,  no  man  can  come  here  and 
slur  the  Beluchistan  Baseball  League  and 
get  away  with  it." 

So,  while  other  parts  of  the  Border  were 
raiding  and  rioting  and  raising  Cain  gen- 
erally in  1914  and  the  next  year,  the  baili- 
wick of  Jim  Winstanley  and  Bill  Carswell 
was  peaceful  as  Stogumber,  Mass.,  on  a 
wet  Sunday  afternoon,  except  at  such 
times  as  the  fat  man  from  Bengal  went 
wrong  on  balls  and  strikes. 
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Your  Girl  at  College  and  After 


By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 


ABEND  in  an  unknown  road  is  always  alluring,  but  only 
at  one  other  time  in  a  girl's  life  does  it  open  up  such 
possibilities  as  when  she  goes  to  the  school  that  is  to 
link  up  her  girlhood  with  real  living.  No  wonder  it's  an  ex- 
perience full  of  thrills  from  the  earliest  anticipation.  The  plan- 
ning of  the  new  clothes,  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Alma  Mater 
set  far  back  on  the  campus  between  avenues  of  flaming  maples, 
the  buzzing  crowds  of  new  people,  the  contact  with  whose  lives 
is  going  to  make  her  own  so  much  richer,  the  promise  of  tramps 
on  frosty,  moonlight  nights  and  corn-roasts  and  concerts  and 
parties  and  the  glorified  vision  of  all  that  the  college  years  7nay 
make  of  her — all  these  go  to  warm  the  heart  of  the  girl  rather 
than  the  real  purpose  of  her  coming  to  college,  however  seriously 
she  may  have  taken  that  in  the  beginning.  After  all,  she's 
partly  right;  we  must  admit  that  college  is  not  so  much  a  place 
where  things  are  studied  or  learned  as  it  is  a  place  where  things 
happen,  a  place  where  a  girl  first  finds  herself. 

This  is  where  the  old-fashioned  "finishing  school"  failed;  it 
did  not  teach  a  girl  to  express  herself.  It  rather  stifled  all 
that  was  original  in  her  and  tried  to  conform  her  to  the  stand- 
ard mold  of  what  the  school  considered  ladylike — to  walk  with 
her  chin  and  shoulders  at  certain  angles,  to  talk  with  a  certain 
modulation,  to  say  certain  things  on  certain  occasions.  We 
cannot  belittle  a  cultural  education;  the  world  needs  culture  of 
the  finest  kind  now  more  than  it  ever  did,  but  cultural  training 
goes  deeper  than  imitation.  And  the  "finishing  school"  failed 
because  it  fitted  a  girl  only  for  the  drawing-room;  it  did  nothing 
to  train  her  for  living,  and  if  the  fabric  of  our  national  life  is 
to  be  patched  up  and  made  stronger  and  finer  than  ever  the 
girls  of  the  next  few  years  are  going  to  have  to  meet  life  in 
earnest.  The  men  who  did  the  hard,  in- 
teresting things  have  gone  into  the  army; 
a  lot  of  the  work  they  would  have  done 
must  be  carried  on  by  women,  and  this 
requires  training.  In  the  second  place, 
the  cost  of  living  for  the  next  several 
years  is  going  to  make  it  important,  and 
in  many  cases  imperative,  that  a  girl 
be  able  to  earn  money  for  herself.  Is 
she  to  be  equipped  for  some  skilled 
work  with  a  fair  salary,  or  will  she  be 
left  to  take  her  chance  at  some  make- 
shift job,  the  remuneration  from  which 
will  never  make  it  possible  for  her  to  pro- 
vide, if  necessary,  against  a  possible 
time  when  she  cannot  work,  and  which 
will  always  be  more  or  less  drudgery, 
something  which  she  would  never  have 
chosen  for  herself?  Wise  parents  have 
come  to  allow  their  boys  con- 
siderable freedom  in  choosing  their 
careers,  because  they  have  found  that 
parentally-ordained  careers  are  usu- 
ally        failures.        A      girl      should 


be  just  as  free  as  her  brother  in  choosing  her  career.  We 
can  do  no  less  than  give  her  an  opportunity  to  determine  for 
herself  how  best  to  make  the  most  of  her  life.  If  she  does 
not  know  what  she  wants  to  do — and  most  girls  don't— a  college 
training  will  lay  the  broad  foundation  which  is  invaluable  in 
any  business  or  profession. 

There  is  nothing  to  triumph  over  in  the  fact  that  women  are 
going  to  do  a  lot  of  the  things  that  men  have  done  heretofore. 
And  the  doing  of  these  things  will  mean  little  to  either  the 
woman  or  the  world  so  long  as  she  goes  into  the  work  with  the 
spirit  of  competition  or  personal  ambition.  Neither  will  the 
thinking  woman  try  to  imitate  a  man's  way  of  doing  a  thing; 
she  will  realize  that  there  are  differences,  that  the  laws  of 
human  nature  are  eternal,  and  whether  she  is  a  trained  nurse 
or  an  electrical  engineer,  she  will  express  herself  through  her 
work.  With  this  viewpoint  she  can  safely  lay  her  plans  for 
whatever  life-work  she  chooses,  provided  she  realizes  that  a 
career,  like  matrimony,  "ought  to  be  entered  into  reverently, 
discreetly,  advisedly,  soberly,  and  in  the  fear  of  God"— and  I 
say  this  with  reverence. 

There  are  women  at  the  top  of  almost  every  ladder,  but  the 
lower  rungs  of  some  are  so  overcrowded  that  a  good  many 
aspirants  are  likely  to  be  pushed  off  in  the  jam.  On  others  it 
has  been  hard  to  get  a  footing  at  all  because  of  the  "Keep  Off" 
signs  posted  by  prejudice.  Law,  for  instance,  has  been  some- 
times considered  a  doubtful  profession  for  a  woman  on  account 
of  the  publicity  with  which  she  would  have  to  face  problems 
of  all  sorts  of  crime  and  general  sordidness.  To-day,  however, 
when  every  woman  is  accepting  her  relation  to  life  as  social 
and  civic  as  well  as  domestic,  and  when  women  are  taking  a 
hand  in  the  solution  of  every  question 
of  disease  and  crime  and  disaster  that 
can  affect  the  world,  there  is  no  reason 
for  any  woman  being  frightened  at  the 
publicity  of  fighting  these  evils  through 
the  courts.  In  fact  some  of  the  reforms 
that  Canadian  women  are  struggling  for 
in  our  own  social  laws  might  be  brought 
about  more  quickly  if  we  had  more  wo- 
men in  the  profession.  There  is  an  open- 
ing here  for  the  most  brilliant  girls  with 
quick,  logical  minds  to  do  some  most  val- 
uable social  service  work. 

In  the  same  way,  the  profession  of 
medicine  offers  unlimited  scope  for  the 
right  type  of  girl.  The  war  has  proved 
that  even  in  a  branch  requiring  such  skill 
and  "nerve"  as  surgery,  women  can  per- 
form a  high  quality  of  work.  It  is,  per- 
haps, the  exceptional  woman  who  would 
take  up  this  line,  but  it  seems  logical  that 
a  woman  could  excell  in  certain  special- 
ties like  children's  troubles  for  example. 
Further,  the  successful  consulting  phys- 
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Ician  deals  with  the  psychological  almost 
as  much  as  the  physiological;  he  probes 
deep  into  causes  which  to  the  layman 
seem  to  have  no  connection  with  the 
specific  trouble.  Isn't  it  more  natural  for 
women  to  confide  in  a  woman?  And 
however  strongly  some  people  declare 
their  lack  of  confidence  in  "women  doc- 
tors," the  fact  remains  that  of  all  hos- 
pitals, the  women's  hospitals  run  entirely 
by  women  for  women  have  the  longest 
waiting  list — which  is  the  supreme  test 
of  any  hospital.  And  again,  the  girl  who 
-wants  to  be  a  doctor  might  be  reminded 
that  it  is  both  unnecessary  and  one  of  the 
•greatest  mistakes  she  could  make  to  try  to 
do  things  as  men  have  always  done  them. 
This  is  a  profession  where  personality 
counts  supremely;  if  she  tries  to  be  any- 
thing but  her  natural  self  she  is  going  to 
lose  something.  I  have  a  picture  in  mind 
of  a  girl  doctor  only  twenty-four  years 
old,  but  notably  skilful  in  maternity  cases, 
making  a  new  baby  comfortable  for  his 
first  sleep,  her  white  gown  and  pink 
cheeks  and  burnished  red  hair  under  the 
electric  light  making  a  bright  presence 
in  the  room,  and  the  mother's  praises  of 
her  work  always  ended  with  "and  she's 
so  lovely  and  restful  to  have  around!" 
Perhaps  this  was  in  no  small  measure 
the  secret  of  her  success. 

The  professions  of  law  and  medicine, 
however,  will  attract  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  girls  going  to  college  this 
year.  The  majority  who  enter  the  uni- 
versity do  so  with  the  idea  of  eventually 
drifting  into  teaching,  a  private  secre- 
taryship, social  service  work,  journalism 


or  some  one  of  the  other  numberless 
fields  calling  for  women.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  other  line  offers  possibilities 
of  such  far-reaching  results  as  teaching, 
and  there  is  always  the  option  of  special- 
izing later  in  art,  music,  physical  culture, 
household  science,  or  in  the  higher 
branches  of  English,  classics,  or  what- 
ever appeals  to  the  individual.  Social 
service  work  affords  endless  opportuni- 
ties for  self -development  and  self-expres- 
sion as  well  as  for  the  "uplift  work" 
which  appeals  so  strongly  to  the  girl  with 
ideals.  It  has  a  special  call  for  the  girl 
with  business  sense,  personal  charm,  deep 
religious  instincts  and  some  technical 
training,  who  has  the  executive  to  inspire 
others  to  service  and  who  doesn't  mind 
having  quite  a  lot  to  do  alone.  News- 
paper work  is  steadily  growing  in  its  de- 
mand for  women  and  it  covers  such  a 
multitude  of  departments  as  to  take  in 
some  scores  of  classes  of  writers.  The 
journalism,  which  is  the  ultimate  ambi- 
tion of  most  newspaper  women,  usually 
begins  with  reporting.  Reporting  is  hard 
work  but  full  of  valuable  experience,  and 
the  prejudice  against  a  woman  "going 
into  all  sorts  of  places"  as  a  reporter 
must  is  fast  dying  out,  because  people 
are  beginning  to  see  that  this  protective 
attitude  is,  after  all,  not  the  kindest 
thing.  A  proprietor  of  one  newspaper 
used  to  object  to  having  a  woman  reporter 
on  his  staff  because  "she  would  have  to 
go  out  in  the  rain!"  I  knew  an  old 
laundress  once  who  couldn't  get  work  be- 
cause the  people  to  whom  she  applied 
couldn't  bear  to  see  her  bending  over  the 


tubs — she  looked  so  little  and  frail.  She 
nearly  starved  to  death  on  the  commis- 
eration of  the  kind-hearted.  But  while 
the  girl  journalist  of  to-day  has  a  com- 
paratively easy  field  to  break  into  and 
while  newspaper  experience  gives  a 
splendid  foundation  for  the  creative  writ- 
ing of  magazines  and  books,  she  will  be 
seriously  handicapped  if  she  has  not  a 
broad,  general  school  education.  A  uni- 
versity course  is  invaluable. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  question 
of  training  for  the  profession  of  home- 
making.  Most  people  agree  now  that  any- 
training  which  fits  a  woman  for  better 
living  should  make  her  a  better  wife  and 
mother,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
actual  training  for  home-making  is  the 
most  neglected  part  of  our  girls'  educa- 
tion, especially  since  the  necessity  of  so 
many  girls  earning  their  own  living 
leaves  them  little  time  for  learning  even 
the  practical  things  of  housekeeping  in 
their  own  homes.  The  night  classes  in 
our  technical  schools  help  out  consider- 
ably, but  the  girl  is  fortunate  who  can 
have  both  practical  and  professional 
training  in  what  is  most  likely  to  be  her 
permanent  "life  work."  At  the  same 
time,  for  the  university  girl  who  takes 
her  degree  in  Household  Science  or  the 
dietician  housekeeper  who  graduates  at 
the  end  of  a  two-year  course,  there  will, 
for  some  years  to  come,  be  no  dearth  of 
positions  with  good  salaries,  either  teach- 
ing this  interesting  subject  to  other  girls, 
or  performing  the  miracle  of  putting  an 
atmosphere  of  home  into  an  institution. 
The  increasing  number  of  military   hos- 
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pitals  ami  convalescent  honies  as  well  as 
the  residence  colleges,  schools  and  hos- 
pitals needing  trained  women  should  in- 
duce  more  girls  to  take  up  this  work. 

\ nother  girl  who  will  this  fall  be  en- 
tering: a  university  of  a  different  kind, 
whose  training  will  also  help  her  in  her 
home  or  wherever  she  may  be  for  the 
of  her  life,  is  the  "student  nurse." 
It  is  doubtful  if  this  is  not  the  biggest 
professional  opportunity  open  to  the  right 
kind  of  girl  to-day.  A  few  years  ago 
being  a  nurse  may  have  meant  little  more 
to  us  than  wearing  a  fetching  cap  and 
larrying  trays  of  broth  and  lemon  jelly. 
Now  we  are  having  our  eyes  opened  to  a 
new  vision;  the  work  of  the  nurse  to-day 
is  fighting  the  greatest  battle  of  the  times 
—the  conservation  of  human  life.  She 
may  be  swathed  to  the  eyes  in  her  ster- 
ilized uniform  in  the  operating  room, 
every  muscle  taut,  sharing  the  swift  work 
in  which  every  move  may  count  for  life 
or  death,  or  she  may  be  meeting  the 
emergencies  and  relieving  the  agonies  in 
a  Red  Cross  hospital  back  of  the  firing 
line  in  France,  or  in  the  public  health 
service,  flying  here  and  there  to  the 
homes  of  some  Canadian  city  or  prairie 
district,  meeting  the  stork  at  his  every 
arrival  and  saving  two  lives  over  and 
over  where  one  or  both  would  probably 
have  been  lost  without  her,  or  she  may 
(we  hope  before  long)  be  teaching  hy- 
giene to  the  school  children  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  work  of  the  nurse,  the  real 
one,  is  bound  to  be  hard  wherever  she  is, 
but  if  she  is  a  girl  who  is  born  and  then 
made  for  her  work  it  will  return  her  all 
that  she  puts  into  it.  If  she  has  the 
right  kind  of  temperament  and  character 
to  begin  with,  she  will  come  through  so 
strengthened,  so  mellowed  by  sympathy, 
so  steadied  by  the  leanings  of  others  that 
it  is  no  wonder  a  man  is  frequently  heard 
to  say,  "What  on  earth  is  there  about  a 
nurse  that  makes  a  man  want  to  marry 
her  every  time?" 

And  while  the  "finishing  school"  may 
be  superficial,  there  is  nothing  super- 
ficial or  unnecessary  about  the  cultural 
subjects  in  the  girl's  education.  Music 
and  art,  especially  music,  is  most  import- 
ant, not  only  for  what  she  can  do  with  it 
but  for  what  it  will  do  for  her  in  giving 
her  a  finer  appreciation  of  the  best  things 
in  life,  and  making  it  possible  for  her  to 
pass  the  influence  on.  This,  too,  is  where 
the  college  life  should  help  her.  Contact 
with  girls  of  all  kinds  and  temperaments 
is  going  to  make  her  more  generous, 
broader,  less  self-centred,  kindlier  in  her 
judgments  of  people,  ready  to  face  things 
honestly,  to  take  responsibility,  to  come 
nearer  to  the  ideal  of  Tennyson's  Edith, 
"She  with  all  the  charm  of  woman,  she 
with  all  the  breadth  of  man."  These  are 
some  of  the  things  college  should  do  for 
her,  and  it  isn't  too  much.  The  problems 
of  the  next  several  years  are  going  to  call 
for  a  womanhood  of  capability  and  cul- 
ture and  character  raised  to  the  nth 
power. 


To  keep  our  country  free,  our  children  fear- 
less, 

Our  women  clean,  men  face  the  hell  of  war. 

Arm  them  with  memories  pure  to  courage 
peerless, 

Give  them  a  womanhood  worth  dying  for! 
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Putting  by  for  the  Winter 

How  to  Store,  Can,  Dry^  or  Pack  the  Surplus  of  the  Season's  Crop 


THIS  is  the  house- 
keeper's conservation 
year.  It  is  an  old 
story  that  the  pressure  of 
patriotic  demands  and  high 
food  prices  combined  urge 
that  not  a  pound  of  the  per- 
ishable foods  of  the  season 
be  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 
Besides,  food  preservation 
has  become  exceeding"  pop- 
ular; households,  which, 
a  few  years  ago,  lived  from 
hand  to  mouth;''  the  year 
round,  are  now  taking  a 
pride  in  their  cellar  cup- 
boards full  of  home-canned 
things.  But  conditions  are 
a  little  tighter  this  year 
than  ever  before,  and  we  have  come  to  the 
place  where  our  enthusiasm  must  be 
backed  up  by  the  utmost  practicability. 

We  want  to  save  in  the  most  economi- 
cal way.  Containers  are  scarce,  and 
sugar,  though  we  are  assured  that  there 
will  be  enough  to  go  around.  The  woman 
who  thinks  farthest  will  not  spend  her 
time  and  use  her  jars  in  canning  things 
like  onions  and  turnips  or  lar^e  quanti- 
ties of  carrots  and  beets  that  can  be  just 
as  well  stored  in  sand  in  the  cellar,  though 
it  does  seem  permissible  to  can  a  few  of 
the  young  beets  and  carrots  for  winter 
salads.  Drying  is  an  economical  way  of 
saving  fruits  and  vegetables,  especially 
as  the  dried  products  do  not  require  to  be 
put  away  in  glass  jars;  and  while  it  is 
undeniable  that  the  flavor  and  appear- 
ance of  most  things  are  not  as  well  pre- 
served by  drying  as  by  canning,  corn  and 
peas,  two  of  the  most  troublesome  vegeta- 
bles to  can,  can  be  dried  to  retain  all  their 
natural  color  and  sweetness. 

So  we  come  to  the  question 
of  just  what  should  be  stored 
or  canned,  or  dried,  or  other- 
wise put  away  for  the  win- 
ter.   This  depends,  in  the  first 
place,   on     the    provision    we 
have  in  our  homes  for  storing. 
The  apartment  dweller  has  a 
problem    entirely       different 
from  the  family  living  in  a 
house  with  ample  cellar-room, 
provided  a  part  of  the  cellar 
can  be   partitioned   off  from 
the  furnace  room  to  make  a 
cool  place  for  the  vegetables. 
A   Dartition  of  roue-h  boards 
will  do,  and  the  room  should 
have  a  window  which  can  be 
Wt  onen  usually  until  well  on 
in  December, 
and    opened    oc- 
casionally      on  ,r 
sunny  days  dur-          /^ 
ine    the    winter         -'jk 
to  keep  the  room 
aired. 

In     the     city 
home    there    is  jf 

no     better    wav 
of  storing  pota-  ^f 

toes  than  in  bins 
or  boxes  which  ^H 
hold  two  or 
three  bushels, 
and  covering 
with  pieces  of 
canvas  or  carpet 


The  Food  Board  arses  the  making  of  jam   to  take 

the    place    of    butter    next    winter.        A    supply    of 

home-canned    vegetables    will    be    worth    a    little 

fortune    to    fill    the    needs    of    meatless    days. 


The    housekeeper   who   packs   her   own   eggs   will   not   hare   to   take   i 
the   quality    and    prices   of   the  cold   storage   product.       Below:    A 
of    fresh    and    dried    vegetables. 


to  keep  out  the  light.  By 
the  middle  of  winter  they 
should  be  sorted  to  cull  out 
any  that  may  have  com- 
menced to  decay,  and  again 
in  March  they  should  be 
gone  over  and  the  sprouts 
removed.  Onions  must  be 
thoroughly  dry  and  well 
cured  before  being  taken  in- 
to the  cellar  in  the  fall; 
dampness  in  onions  especial- 
ly causes  decay.  They 
should  be  placed  in  slat 
boxes,  which  allow  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  Beets, 
carrots,  parsnips,  salsify 
and  turnips  may  be  put 
away  in  packing  boxes  with  an  inch  of 
moist  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
then  a  layer  of  vegetables,  more  sand  and 
so  on  until  the  box  is  filled.  Or  the  roots 
may  be  simply  piled  on  the  floor  and  cov- 
ered with  earth.  Celery  is  also  kept  by 
packing  tightly  in  a  box  with  the  roots 
buried  in  moist  sand.  It  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  kept  in  a  dark  but  airy  place. 
Cabbages  are  left  outside  until  the  per- 
manent freezing  up.  Then  some  of  the 
outside  leaves  may  be  removed  and  the 
cabbages  piled  on  shelves  so  that  the  air 
can  circulate  freely  around  them,  or  they 
may  be  tied  in  bunches  and  susnendeil 
from  the  ceiling.  Where  a  gardener  has 
a  lot  of  cabbages  and  little  cellar  room 
a  pit  may  be  made  in  the  dryest  part 
of  the  garden  and  the  cabbages  piled, 
heads  down,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 
Earth  should  be  thrown  over  them  as 
the  season  advances,  and  unless  the  pit 
is  very  small  an  air  vent  should  be  left 
at  the  top.  This  may  be  a 
stone  pipe  or  piece  of  tile 
set  in  the  peak  of  the  pit. 
In  severe  weather  it 
should  be  filled  with 
straw. 

To  can  or  dry  vegetables 
which  can  be  stored  as 
easily  as  these  is  a  waste 
of  time  and  fuel  and  con- 
tainers, and  the  quality  of 
the  canned  or  dried  pro- 
duct, except,  as  mention- 
ed before  in  the  case  of 
young  beets  and  carrots, 
is  not,  to  say  the  most, 
better  than  when  the 
vegetables  are  stored  in 
the  simpler  way.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  which  can- 
not be  stored, 
however,  should 
be  canned  or 
b^  dried  to  the  last 

ttk  pint.  Our  native 

fruits  cannot  be 
exported,  and 
while  sugar 
must  be  used 
with  care  there 
will  be  enough 
of  it  to  preserve 
the  entire  sur- 
plus of  our 
home  -  grown 
fruits  —  not 
the  rich,  syrupy 
preserves  of  our 


chance   on 
comparison 
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grandmothers,  of  course,  which  would 
"keep  without  sealing,"  but  a  far  more 
delicate  product  in  which  the  natural 
shape  and  color  and  flavor  of  the  fruit  is 
retained.  Syrups  for  different  fruits  and 
berries  are  of  different  density,  or  require 
different  proportions  of  sugar.  A  good 
standard  rule  is  to  allow  two  cups  of 
sugar  to  one  cup  of  water  for  strawber- 
ries and  cherries;  two  cups  of  sugar  to 
one-and-a-half  cups  of  water  for  peaches 
and  plums;  and  two  cups  of  sugar  to  four 
cups  of  water  for  pears,  sweet  plums, 
sweet  cherries,  raspberries,  blueberries 
and  blackberries.  In  each  case  boil  the 
syrup  for  one  minute  before  pouring  over 
the  fruit.  Or  an  average  foundation 
syrup  may  be  made  by  adding  one  and 
one  half  quarts  of  sutrar,  or  six  cups, 
to  one  quart  of  water,  and  boiling  three 
minutes  for  pears  and  peaches,  sweet 
plums,  raspberries,  blackberries,  etc.,  or 
any  fruit  where  a  thin  syrup  will  do,  and 
eight  minutes  for  strawberries,  cherries, 
sour  plums,  or  for  any  fruit  where  a 
richer  syrup  is  desired. 

In  view  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  fats, 
the  Food  Board  is  urginjr  the  housekeep- 
ers of  Canada  to  put  up  as  much  jam 
as  possible  to  save  butter  next  winter — 
but  to  make  their  jam  with  less  sugar 
than  usual.  The  old  rule  of  "pound  for 
pound,"  when  modified  to  three-fourths 
of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit 
has  proved  to  give  a  jam  more  delicate  in 
both  texture  and  flavor.  The  season  for 
the  berries  so  highly  prized  for  jams  has 
gone,  but  we  still  have  plums  and  peaches 
and  crab  apples,  from  which  alone,  or  in 
combination,  can  be  made  some  of  the 
most  delicious  concoctions  ever  turned  out 
of  a  jam  pot. 

A  good  supply  of  canned  vegetables 
will  be  worth  a  little  fortune  next  winter 
in  enabling  the  housekeeper  to  provide  a 
variety  of  tempting  salads  and  savory 
dishes  of  green  things  for  days  when  meat 
is  forbidden,  and  other  days  when  meat 
is  too  expensive  to  be  afforded.  Some  of 
the  things  to  can  in  quantities  are  green 
beans,  tomatoes,  young  beets,  cauliflow- 
er, peas  and  corn.  The  tomatoes  may  be 
done  in  an  open  kettle — and  the  woman 
who  cooks  an  extra  quart  or  two  to  seal 
in  a  jar  whenever  she  is  preparing  toma- 
toes for  dinner  will  soon  have  a  consid- 
erable addition  to  her  store  without  mak- 
ing any  unnecessary  work  of  it.  The 
other  vegetables,  however,  require  longer 
sterilization  than  is  given  in  ordinary 
cooking,  and  special  treatment  in  the  way 
of  blanching  and  cold  dipping,  and  it  is  a 
saving  of  both  time  and  fuel  to  do  a  fairly 
large  quantity  at  a  time.  Cold  pack  can- 
ning is  to  be  especially  recommended  for 
vegetables  as  they  can  be  given  the  long 
sterilization  necessary  without  spoiling 
the  appearance  or  flavor.  The  method  is 
simply  after  blanching  the  vegetables  in 
boiling  water  for  the  required  time,  to  dip 
them  in  cold  water,  pack  in  jars,  fill  the 
jars  with  water  if  necessary,  add  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each  quart,  adjust 
rubbers  and  tops  without  screwing  the 
rings  down  tightly,  set  the  jars  on  a  rack 
in  a  vessel  of  water,  an  ordinary  wash 
boiler  or  a  covered  pail  will  do  very  well, 
bring  the  water  to  boiling  point  and  keep 
it  boiling  for  the  time  indicated  in  the 
•table  on  page  following. 

While  drying  does  not  preserve  the  ap- 
pearance and  flavor  of  most  fruits  and 
vegetables  as  well  as  canning,  it  is  to  be 
especially  recommended  for  green  peas 
and  corn.  Blanch  the  vegetables  in  boil- 
ing water  for  fifteen  minutes,  cut  the 
corn  off  the  cob,  spread  on  a  shallow 
baking  dish  in  a  slow  oven  and  leave  the 
door  partly  open,  or  set  the  disb  on  the 
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back  of  the  stove.     Stir  occasionally  that 
they  may  dry  evenly. 

Any  corn  left  over  from  a  meal  may 
be  cut  from  the  cob  and  dried  in  this 
way.  When  preparing  it  for  use,  soak 
in  cold  water  for  a  few  hours  before  cook- 
ing. If  carefully  done,  dried  corn  is  as 
nice  as  the  best  canned  corn.  And  some 
day  this  fall  when  you  have  your  car  out 
in  the  country  or  at  the  market,  bring 
home  a  few  pumpkins  and  slice  and  dry 
them  on  a  rack  over  the  stove.  You  can 
have  inexpensive  pumpkin  pies  all  winter. 

Time-Table   for  Cold-Pack  Canning;. 

Hot  Water 

Blanch  Bath- 

or  Scald  Outfit 

Minutes  212°  F. 

Apples     2  15-10 

Apricots    IY2                             15 

Asparagus      5-10  60-90 

Beans     5-10  120 

Beets    6-10                             SO 

Beet  Greens   10                            90 

Blackberries     .  .                               12 

Blueberries    . .                               12 

Carrots    5                              90 

Cherries      .  .                              15 

Corn     i-15  240 

Currtants      15 

Grapes     15 

Pears     1-2                               16 

Peaches     1-2                              15 

Peas     5-10  120 

Pineapple    5                                  30 

Plums    1-2                                 15 

Pumpkin     5-10                             60 

Quince      2                               30 

Raspberries      .  .                                  10 

Rhubarb 1-3                               20 

Spinach 10-15  60-90 

Squash     5-10                             60 

Strawberries     .  .                                 8 

Swiss    Chard    10                              90 

Tomatoes    1-2                               22 

NOTE.  It  is  safer  to  give  corn  and  peas  the 
intermittent  process  of  sterilization,  that  is  to 
cook  the  corn  in  the  jars  for  one  hour  on  each 
of  three  successive  days  and  the  peas  for  half  an 
hour  on  each  of  three  succesive  days.  Loosen 
the  tops  each  time  before  putting  the  jars  in  the 
boiler. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  "put  down"  eggs 
for  the  winter.  They  may  not  be  very 
cheap  but  they  will  be  a  lot  dearer  be- 
fore   many   months.      To   preserve   eggs, 


use  a  solution  of  water-glass  and  store  in 
clean  receptacles  of  glass,  earthenware 
or  wood.  One-half  gallon  glass  jars  with 
screw  caps  will  hold  fourteen  or  fifteen 
eggs,  and  these  make  most  satisfactory 
containers,  as  they  can  be  covered  so 
easily.  Water-glass  is  sold  in  the  form 
of  a  powder  as  well  as  in  a  syrup.  Use 
the  syrup  form,  and  mix  one  part  of  this 
with  ten  parts  of  water.  The  water 
should  be  pure;  boiled  water  is  prefera- 
ble. The  eggs  must  be  clean,  with  strong, 
sound  shells,  but  they  should  not  be 
washed,  as  this  removes  some  of  the 
natural  mucilaginous  coating.  They 
should  be  put  into  the  preserving  fluid 
if  possible  the  same  day  they  are  laid, 
especially  in  summer.  Unfertilized  eggs 
are  not  likely  to  snoil,  even  if  they  are 
not  so  fresh.  However,  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  points  of  this  preserving 
method  that  fertilized  eggs  will  keep  per- 
fectly well  if  the  above  precautions  are 
taken. 

As  soon  as  the  eggs  are  packed  in  the 
preserving-liquid  the  receptacle  should  be 
carefully  sealed  with  a  paraffined  or 
vaselined  paper  or  pasteboard,  or  with  a 
screw  cap  or  other  tight  cover.  This  is 
necessary  not  only  to  prevent  the  water 
from  evaporating,  which  would  finally 
expose  the  u^ner  eo^s  to  the  atmosphere, 
but  also  to  prevent  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  air  from  decomposing  the  silicate. 

The  eggs  packed  in  well-sealed  jars 
should  be  stored  in  a  cool  place,  esrjecially 
at  first,  that  is,  before  the  egg-germs 
have  lost  their  vitality.  However,  the 
temperature  must  not  drop  below  the 
freezing-point. 

Now,  when  the  price  of  eggs  goes  soar- 
ing, and  midwinter  finds  them  almost 
prohibitive  for  daily  use,  you  will  be  re- 
paid for  your  foresight  by  being  able  to 
use  freely  the  ones  you  have  "put  down." 
Your  family  may  have  eggs  for  break- 
fast without  feeling  guilty;  they  may 
also  have  them  for  an  occasional  lunch- 
eon dish.  And  the  nutritive  value  of 
frequent  egg-dishes  is  unquestioned. 


Prophecies  of  the  New  Joan  of  Arc 


French   Peasant   Girl    Who   Is   Cheering 
Allies  With  Forecasts  of  Victory 


SOME  months  ago  reference  was  made  in 
MACLEAN'S  to  the  appearance  of  a  new 
Joan  of  Arc,  B  French  peasant  girl  whose 
prophecies  have  taken  a  firm  grip  on  the 
imagination  of  the  whole  French  r.ation. 
Further  information  of  a  very  interesting 
kind  is  now  available.  The  reputation  of 
"Claire  Ferchaud,"  the  new  Joan,  grows  in- 
stead of  recedes.  Writing  in  the  London 
"Daily  Mail"  Andre  Richard  says: 

Claire's  gift  of  prophecy  seems  to  be 
unquestionable. 

It  is  absolutely  beyond  doubt  that,  at  the 
end  of  1915  she  announced  that  members 
of  the  Government  and  other  powerful  poli- 
ticians were  plotting  against  France,  and 
that  revolutionary  acts  and  military  sedi- 
tions would  have  to  be  punished  soon. 

As  the  recent  case  of  the  "Bonnet  Rouge" 
and  the  Bolo  trial  have  amply  proved,  a  very 
influential,  well  organized  gang  actually 
tried,  during  the  spring  of  1917,  to  pro- 
mote a  mutiny  on  a  large  scale. 

It  is  also  beyond  doubt  that  very  high  per- 
chaud,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  warned 
several  generals  that  the  front  would  soon 
be  pierced,  contrary  to  the  theory  of  the 
unbreakable  line  which  was  then  generally 
held   among  experts. 


She  added  that  the  Allies  would  pass  al- 
most without  any  transition  "from  despair 
to  victory,"  and  that  the  cry  "Tout  est 
perdu!"  (All  is  lost)  would  transform  itself 
immediately  into  "Tout  est  sauve!"  (All 
is  saved) — a  prophecy  the  value  of  which 
we  shall  know  soon. 

Let  me  mention  another  prediction:  the 
prophetess  believes  she  will  die  at  twenty- 
four,   her    mission    completed. 

The  Catholic  clergy  have  been  deeply 
moved  by  the  young  peasant's  religious 
exaltation    and   her  apparitions. 

The  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  incredulous  at 
'irst,  soon  became  her  staunchest  protector. 
He  introduced  her  to  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux,  who  cross-examined  her 
in  his  palace  and  could  not  conceal  later  on 
that  her  replies  had  filled  him  with  "an  in- 
tense  admiration." 

Then,  in  February  last,  the  interest  of 
Pope  Benedict  was  aroused.  He  instructed 
one  of  the  most  learned  theologians  of  Un- 
church, Father  Hugon,  to  open  an  inquiry 
into  the  case  of  the  "visionnaire." 

Father  Hugon's  report  has  not  been  pub- 
lished yet;  but  well-informed  persons  as- 
sure me  that  it  proclaims  "that  none  might 
entertain  any  suspicion  on  the  sublimity  of 
her  inspirations,  on  the  orthodoxy,  theologi- 
cal science  and  mystical  elevation  of  her 
writings." 

It  is  also  beyond  doubt  that  very  high  pel 
sonages    have    either    granted    her    private 
hearings    or    called    upon    her    in    her   native 
hamlet. 
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Shr  ni  introduced  to  President  Point 

by  the  Deputy  for  Vendee,  Hnd  it  is  not  less 
beyond  doubt  that  one  of  the  French  gen- 
erals who  won  fame  at  Verdun  made  the 
long  journey  to  Loublande. 

I  am  told  that,  quite  recently,  Claire  Par- 
chum!   called   on   M.   Clcmenceau. 

(»nr  busy  Premier  'who  is  not  quite  a  re- 
ligious man)  consented  to  hear  her  "for 
tivc  minute*,"  but  yielded  to  the  mystical 
charm  of  his  young  compatriot  (for  he  is  a 
Vendeen  himself,  and  remained  talking 
with  her  for  a  full  hour.  I  am  even  told 
that  she  urged  him  to  recall  into  active 
service    General     M  ,    brought    into    dis- 

grace last  year  owing  to  the  intrigues  of 
certain  politician*,  assuring  him  in  the 
name  of  the  Sacred  Heart  that  he  would 
soon   lead  our  troops  to  victory. 

A  few  weeks  later  General  M stopped 

the  Roche  onrush  in  front  of  Compiegne, 
saving   F'aris   and   perhaps   France. 


How  Lichnowsky  was 


Betrayed 


Hv>  Assistant*  in  London  Countermanded 
His  Cabled  Advice  to  Berlin 


T-"HE  wife  of  the  Naval  Attache  at  the  U.  S. 
A  Embassy  in  Rerlin,  Mrs.  Neville  Taylor 
Gherardi,  is  beginning  a  series  of  articles  in 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post  on  her  impres- 
sions of  Germany  during  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  war.  One  incident  that  she  quotes 
is  a  revelation  of  German  diplomatic  methods 
She  writes: 

One  thing  that  has  come  vividly  to  my 
memory  has  been  brought  up  by  Prince 
Lichnowsky's  remarkable  revelations  concern- 
ing the  time  he  left  England  with  his  em- 
bassy at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  We  knew 
very  welt  one  of  the  members  of  his  staff. 
who  immediately  after  his  return  to  Berlin 
gave  us  his  opinion  freely  about  his  former 
ambassador.  I  have  seldom  heard  more  frank 
disgust  than  his  at  the  attitude  of  the  prince. 
He  said  with  the  strongest  feeling  that  his 
chief  had  shown  so  little  appreciation  of  Eng- 
land's determination  to  go  to  war,  and  had 
so  allowed  England  to  pull  the  wool  over  his 
eyes  as  to  her  real  intentions,  that  it  had 
made  him  blind  and  weak  in  his  attitude  to- 
ward the  British  foreign  office,  because  he 
would  listen  to  their  pretensions,  as  he  called 
them,  of  wanting  to  keep  peace  between  the 
nations. 

All  this  was  said  to  me,  and  though  I  saw 
that  this  man  had  no  use  for  his  chief  what- 
soever it  was  not  until  I  read  the  statements 
of  Prince  Lichnowsky  that  I  clearly  real- 
ized that  it  was  his — Lichnowsky's — efforts 
to  keep  the  peace  and  listen  to  England's 
offers  of  help,  which  his  own  country  re- 
fused to  do,  that  had  enraged  his  attache 
against  him.  The  speaker  belonged  to  the 
fighting  branch  of  his  government,  and  any 
effort  to  stop  the  war  that  the  militarists 
had  arranged  to  bring  on  was  of  course 
bitter  to  him. 

In  this  conversation  my  informant  said 
that  both  the  naval  and  military  attaches 
were  ordered  by  their  ambassador — Lich- 
nowsky— to  telegraph  their  respective  chiefs 
in  Berlin  that  England  did  not  intend  war, 
and  that  Germany  should  avoid  taking  any 
steps  that  would  give  offense  to  England  or 
to  attempt  to  force  her  hand.  The  naval 
and  military  attaches  sent  their  telegrams 
to  Rerlin,  stating  in  them  that  they  were 
ordered  to  do  so,  and  followed  them  imme- 
diately with  other  telegrams  stating  the 
exact  contrary  to  their  conviction  and  that 
Germany  should  take  every  step  looking  to 
immediate  war  with  England. 

Later  on  I  met  Lichnowsky  at  a  luncheon 
and  he  looked  like  a  heart-broken  man.  His 
revelations  show  how  the  German  Govern- 
ment deceived  him  and  played  their  game 
behind  his  back,  using  his  own  attache  to 
betray  him. 


To  Young  Men  and  Women 

— students — clerks — teachers — young  people  just  starting  in  business 
— we  offer  real  opportunities.  The  work  is  permanent,  pleasant  and 
profitable.  We  furnish  everything.  If  you  are  interested,  we  wil] 
tell  you  all  about  it  if  you  will  write  immediately 
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You've  got  to  have 
the  right  pencil 


If  your  pencil  work  is 
to  be  always  up  to  top 
speed,  top  efficiency, 
you've  got  to  have  a  pen- 
cil not  only  of  the  best 
quality  but  of  the  degree 
of  lead  exactly  suited  to 
your  work. 
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~ltie  master  drawing  pencil 


is  proclaimed  by  artists,  archi- 
tects, engineers,  business  men 
and  other  connoisseurs,  as  a  real 
American  achievement.  The 
strong,  long-wearing  leads  do  not 
easily  break  or  wear  down  quickly. 
Their  responsiveness  makes  your 
work  less  tiring,  and  quicker. 
First  of  all  specify  the  Eldorado; 
then  be  sure  you  are  getting  the 
right  grade. 

How  to  find  your  grade.    Note  in  the 

chart  below  that  6B  is  the  softest,  oH  the 
hardest  and  H  B  is  medium  (the  degree  most 
used  in  general  work).  Select  the  degree  you 
think  will  suit  your  work  and  your  liking.  If 
not  exactly  right,  next  time  choose  a  grade 
harder  or  softer.  When  you  have  thus  found 
your  degree,  specify  it  every  time  and  you 
will  always  have  pencil  satisfaction. 

Send  US  16c  in  stamps  now,  specify  in  x 
the  degrees  you  want  and  we  will  send 
you  full-length  samples  worth  double  the 
money. 
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Dominion  Textile  Co. 
Limited 

NOTICE  OF  DIVIDEND. 

A  DIVIDEND  OF  TWO  PER  CENT. 
"  (2%)  on  the  Common  Stock  of  the 
Dominion  Textile  Company,  Limited,  has 
been  declared  for  the  quarter  ending;  80th 
September.  1918,  payable  October  l«t,  to 
Shareholders  of  record  September  14th, 
1918. 

By   Order  of  the   Board. 

JAS.  H.  WEBB. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
Montreal,   4th  September,   1918. 
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Commerce    Finance    Investments    Insurance 


Improved  Crop  Has  Brightened  Situation 


ONE  of  the  significant  developments 
this  month  is  the  improved  crop 
prospects.  The  losses  from 
drought  and  frost  in  the  West  have 
proved  to  be  considerably  less  than  esti- 
mated last  month  and  the  cancellation 
orders  that  poured  in  three  weeks  ago 
have  been  to  some  extent  withdrawn.  The 
Western  crop  will  still  be  below  normal 
but  this  is  made  up  by  the  increased  re- 
turns in  the  Eastern  provinces  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  whole  field  crop  of  Canada 
promises  to  total  about  $1,000,000,000. 
In  reply  to  the  recommendation  from  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Agriculture  that 
the  government  guarantee  a  price  for  the 
entire  Canadian  1918  wheat  crop,  Sir 
Thomas  White  has  pointed  out  that  the 
government  has  already  guaranteed  to 
all  dealers  in  grain  and  to  banks  that  in 
the  event  of  the  British  or  other  overseas 
allied  governments  not  arranging  to  buy 
and  pay  for  the  entire  wheat  crop,  the 
Canadian  government  will  take  over  the 
surplus  at  a  price  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Grain  Supervisors  for  Canada.  It  is 
expected  that  the  exportable  surplus  of 
wheat  and  flour  will  be  bought  by  the 
Imperial  Government  but  the  Dominion 
Government's  guarantee  gives  financial 
and  commercial  stability  to  the  grain  sit- 
uation. 

A  puzzling  situation,  however,  con- 
fronts the  milling  companies.  Last  year 
the  whole  wheat  supply  was  handled  by 
the  Wheat  Export  Co.,  who  guaranteed 
the  millers  that  they  would  take  back  any 
surplus.  This  year  the  government  has 
taken  over  the  wheat  supply  and  has 
given  the  millers  no  guarantee  to  take 
back  any  surplus.  Further  there  is  a 
rumor  to  the  effect  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment may  requisition  the  entire  Cana- 
dian wheat  crop  which  would  leave  some 
of  our  large  milling  companies  with  ex- 
pensive plants  on  their  hands  and  nothing 
for  them  to  do. 

ONE  of  the  big  things  in  the  industrial 
situation  is  the  announcement  just 
made  that  all  American  contracts  with 
steel  and  munition  firms  in  Canada, 
which  would  have  expired  in  September, 
will  be  renewed.  This  will  run  the  ma- 
chining plants  well  on  to  the  end  of  1919. 
On  the  strength  of  this,  many  Canadian 
donlers  are  in  America  now,  buying  prob- 
ably all  the  machinery  and  tools  that 
they  can  get  delivery  on.  At  the  same 
time  any  Canadian  business  that  has  to 
depend  on  entering  the  steel  market  for 
its  supply  of  raw  material  is  working 
within  cast-iron  limits.  We  are  absolute- 
ly dependent  on  the  supply  from  the 
United  States:  certain  allotments  are 
made  to  Canada  by  the  War  Industries 
Board  of  the  United  States  and  turned 
over  to  the  War  Trades  Board  at  Ottawa 
who  must  discriminate  between  the  essen- 
tial and  the  non-essential  industries.    The 
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announcement  that  the  War  Trades  Board 
are  taking  steps  to  distribute  iron  and 
steel  only  to  the  actual  war  industries 
will  make  no  radical  changes,  because  the 
manufacturers  using  iron  and  steel  have 
been  working  in  close  touch  with  the  War 
Trades  Board  for  some  time.  It  may  be 
that  the  board  have  more  drastic  meas- 
ures in  mind  and  are  using  this  order-in- 
Council  to  prevent  non-essential  indus- 
tries prejudicing  or  affecting  the  earning 
capacity  of  any  of  the  steel  group.  It  is 
a  matter  that  will  require  very  impartial 
and  very  fearless  administration. 

ANOTHER  important  feature  is  the 
new  way  the  ship  contractors  on  the 
Pacific  coast  are  doing  business.  Three 
contractors  were  recently  given  orders 
for  twelve  French  cargo  boats.  Instead 
of  spreading  their  business  to  the  East 
they  have  pooled  their  orders  and  ap- 
pointed one  purchasing  agent  to  place 
them  all.  With  this  arrangement  when 
the  agent  comes  to  a  factory  in  the  East 
he  can  leave  an  order  for  a  large  num- 
ber of  engines  or  boilers,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  secure  the  undivided  attention 
of  the  factory,  and  deliveries  are  better. 
The  firms  on  the  coast  can  proceed  at  once 
with  the  construction  of  the  vessels  and 
rush  them  along  to  the  stage  where  they 
are  ready  for  the  fittings.  When  asked 
whether  the  ship-building  industry  would 
become  permanent  in  British  Columbia 
the  agent  said: 

"That  all  depends  on  whether  they  de- 
cide to  go  in  and  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time, 
and  as  it  will  undoubtedly  exist  for  some 
time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
There  is  a  great  Pacific  coast  trade  that  is 
looking  for  some  person  to  develop  it. 
Some  of  the  men  at  the  coast  claim  it  is 
the  biggest  opportunity  that  has  ever 
opened,  but  it  is  going  to  take  money  and 
courage  to  develop  it.  The  carrying  trade 
from  the  Pacific  coast  of  Canada  to  Ja- 
pan and  China  is  large  and  it  is  going 
to  be  larger.  There  are  loads  for  bot- 
toms both  ways.  If  the  Canadians  don't 
set  in  and  handle  this  trade  it  is  going 
to  be  attended  to  by  the  people  of  Japan 
and  China.  That  is  the  common  belief 
of  many  of  the  men  at  the  coast  who  pay 
a  very  great  deal  of  attention  to  such 
matters,  and  there  is  very  good  reason  for 
what  they  say.  So  far  there  has  not  been 
any  movement  made  to  meet  this  situation, 
but  it  should  be  handled  by  private  inter- 
est. It  is  hardly  a  matter  for  direct  Gov- 
ernment action." 

AND  whatever  the  future  may  hold  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  at 
present  a  remarkable  atmosphere  of  pros- 
perity. Dry  goods  dealers  say  their  only 
problem  is  to  secure  goods — people  buy 
just  as  freely  as  they  ever  did  and  seldom 
Continued  on  page  11 
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The  Amazing  Experience  of 
f  Victor  Jones 

How  in  One  Evening  I  Discovered  the  Secret  of  a  Good  Memory  and 
in  Six  Months  Increased  My  Business  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars 


As  I  look  back  on  it  to-day,  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  it  is  only  six  short  months 
since  I  firBt  met  David  M.  Roth,  the  famous 
memory  expert,  and  learned  from  his 
course  in  one  evening — how  to  make  my 
memory  do  wonderful  things,  which  I  never 
dreamed   were  possible. 

That  first  meeting,  which  has  meant  so 
much  to  me  since,  was  at  a  luncheon  of  the 
Rotary  Club  in  New  York  where  Mr.  Roth 
gave  one  of  his  remarkable  memory  demon- 
strations. I  can  best  describe  it  by  quoting 
the  Seattle  "Post  Intelligencer's"  account  of 
a  similar  exhibition: 

"Of  th.  159  member*  of  the  Seattle  Rotary 
Club  at  a  luncheon  yesterday  not  one  left  with 
the  slightest  dc,ut>t  that  Mr.  Roth  could  do  all 
claimed  for  htm.  Rotarians  at  the  meeting  had 
to  pinch  themselves  to  set  whether  the;  were 
awaae   or   not 

"Mr.    Roth    etarted    hii    exhiblr  ion    by    asking 

of    those    present    to    Introduce    themselves 

by   name   to  him.     Then    he    waved    them    aside 

.in. I    requested    a   member   at    the   blackboard    to 

write   down    the   names   of    firms,    sentences   and 

tea  on   numbered  squares,   meanwhile  sitting 

with  his  back  to  the  writer  and  only  learning  the 

pactions    by    oral    report.      After    this    he    was 

I    by   .iifTerent    Kotarians    to   tell    what   was 

writ  ten    down    in    various    specitic    squares,    and 

gave  the  entire  Hat   without  a  mistake. 

"After  finishing  with  this,  Mr.  Roth  singled 
out  and  called  by  name  the  sixty  men  to  whom 
he  had  been  introduced  earlier,  who  in  tile 
meantime  had  changed  seats  and  had  mixed 
with   o  hers   present." 

It  was  just  such  a  meeting  that  I  attended 
at  the  Hotel  McAIpin,  when  Mr.  Roth 
started  me  on  the  "Road  to  Better  Memory." 

My  own  progress  in  memory  building 
since  that  time  seems  like  one  of  those  plea- 
sant dreams  about  picking  up  basketfuls  of 
money.  You  know  the  kind — when  you  lie 
still  and  try  to  stay  asleep  so  you  can  keep 
on  dreaming  (and  picking  up  money).  But 
it  is  reality  all  right  for  I  have  the  proof. 
I  can  now  go  into  a  room  with  from  30  to 
50  people,  and  one  hour  after  being  intro- 
duced to  them — or  a  week  after  or  a  month 
— call  their  names  instantly,  almost  with- 
out a  single  mistake  on  meeting  them  again, 
wherever  it  may  be  or  however  unexpectedly 
I  may  run  into  them. 

But  I  find  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has 
had  this  strange  and  quite  unbelievable  ex- 
perience. 

Only  yesterday  I  was  sitting  at  a  desk 
of  Mr.  Roth's  publisher,  the  president  of  the 
Independent  Corporation,  when  we  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  ring  of  his  telephone.  I 
had  come  to  discuss  some  of  the  finer  points 
in  Mr.  Roth's  code  for  linking  up  numbers 
(with  names  and  business  facts.  When  the 
Publisher  hung  up  the  receiver  he  said: 
"That  was  Terence  J.  McManus  speaking,  of 
the  law  firm  of  Olcott,  Bonynge,  McManus 
and  Ernst.  You  have  heard  of  him  of 
course — a  striking  figure  in  many  famous 
criminal  trials  in  New  York  City,  and  a 
hard  man  to  beat  when  it  comes  to  a  test 
of  wits   or  memory. 

"He  says  he  regards  our  service  in  giving 
this  Roth  Memory  Course  to  the  world  as 
a  ^public  benefaction.'  The  wonderful  sim- 
plicity of  the  method  and  the  ease  with 
which  its  principles  may  be  acquired  appeal 
to  him  tremendously.  He  says  he  has  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  test  out  the  effective- 
ness of  the  first  two  lessons  in  preparing 
for  trial  an  important  action  in  which  he  is 
about  to  engage.  (You  see  I  am  pretty  good 
myself  at  reporting  telephone  talks— thanks 
to  Mr.  Roth!) 


"But  that  is  an  everyday  occurrence  now. 
We  have  just  received  this  letter  from  E.  B. 
Craft,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company.     He  says: 

'At  one  sitting  I  succeeded  in  learning  the 
list  of  UB  wonts  in  Mr.  Roth's  first  lesson  for- 
ward and  backward,  and  to  say  that  I  am  de- 
lighted with  the  method  outlined  is  putting  V 
lery  mildly.  I  feel  already  that  I  am  more 
than  repaid  in  the  real  value  and  enjoyment  1 
have  goiter,   from  the  Drat  lesson.' 

"The  gratifying,  and  inspiring,  part  of  it 
is,"  continued  the  Publisher,  "that  they  all 
say  substantially  the  same  thing.  Here  is  a 
basket  of  1,000  letters  from  Roth  enthusi- 
asts received  by  us  in  the  past  30  days — 
selected  at  random  from  the  many  thous- 
ands who  have  written  in  ordering  the 
course.  One  man  says,  'It  can't  be  true!' 
and  returns  the  course.  The  other  999  tell 
in  glowing  terms  what  the  Roth  method  is 
doing  for  them,  in  many  ways,  and  how 
quickly  and  delighfully  they  have  mastered 
the  big  idea. 

"A  good  composite  of  the  general  type  of 
these  letters  is  furnished  by  this  letter  re- 
ceived several  months  ago  from  C.  Louis 
Allen,  who  at  32  became  the  President  of  a 
milion  dollar  corporation,  the  Pyrene  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  makers  of  the  famous 
fire  extinguisher.  You  know  the  letter,  but 
read    it    again.      He    says: 

'Now  that  the  Roth  Memory  Course  is  finished 
I  want  to  tell  you  how  much  I  have  KXJOYBD 
the  study  of  this  moat  fascinating  subject.  TJsn- 
ally  rhese  courses  involve  a  great  deal  of  drud- 
gery, but  this  hss  been  nothing  but  pure 
IM.EASrRE  all  the  way  through.  I  have  de- 
rived much  benefit  from  taking  the  course  of 
Instructions  and  feel  that  I  shall  continue  to 
slrcng  hen  my  memory.  That  Is  the  best  part 
of  it.  I  shall  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  re- 
commend your  work    to  my   friends.' 

"I  tell  you,  Mr.  Jones,  it  is  a  great  ex- 
perience to  read  these  letters  that  pour  in 
every  day  from  every  corner  of  the  land — 
especially  when  I  think  how  simple  this 
method  is  and  how  few  people  among  those 
who  need  it  so  badly  have  imagined  before 
that  such  a  thing  could  exist." 


All  this  was  no  surprise  to  me.  In  fact  it 
seemed  rather  "tame"  compared  to  my  own 
experience  with  the  Roth  Course— which 
was  as  follows: 

It  sent  me  ahead  in  my  business  like  a 
twin-six  "on  high"  and  to  a  degree  that  I 
would  not  have  believed  possible.  And  all 
in   six  months! 

I  know  it  was  the  Roth  Course  that  did  it. 
I  will  take  my  oath  on  it.  Because  I  cannot 
account  of  the  change  in  my  whole  business 
life    in    any   other  way. 

I  had  suspected  that  the  letter  I  saw  from 
"Multigraph"  Smith  (H.  Q.  Smith.  Manager 
Multigraph  Sales  Company  of  Montreal) 
was  over  enthusiastic.  But  I  know  now 
from  my  own  actual  experience — that  he 
didn't  put  it  a  bit  too  strong  when  he  wrote: 

"Here  is  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell:  Mr. 
Roth  has  a  most  remarkable  Memory  Course. 
It  is  simple,  and  easy  as  falling  off  a  log.  Yet 
with  one  hour  a  day  of  practice,  anyone— I  don't 
care  who  he  is— can  improve  his  memory  100<& 
in  a  week  and   1.00%   in   six  months." 

The  cold  fact  is  that  my  new  grip  on  busi- 
ness came  in  the  six  short  months  from  the 
time  I  took  up  the  Roth  Memory  Course. 

In  that  brief  period — and  my  cashier  will 
vouch  for  this — I  increased  my  sales  by 
$100,000 — and  that   in   war   time,  mind   you. 


with  anything  but  a  "war  bride,"  and  with 
German  drives  sending  cold  shivers  down 
the  public  spine  and  submarines  knocking 
holes  in  business  confidence  and  buying 
habits. 

The  reason  stands  out  as  brightly  as  a 
star  bomb.  Mr.  Roth  has  given  me  a  firmer 
mental  grasp  of  business  tendencies  and  a 
better  balanced  judgment,  a  keener  fore- 
sight and  the  ability  to  act  swiftly  and 
surely  that  I  never  possessed  before. 

His  lessons  have  taught  me  to  see  clearly 
ahead;  and  how  to  visualize  conditions  in 
more  exact  perspective;  and  how  to  remem- 
ber the  things  I  need  to  remember  at  the 
instant  I  need  them  most  in  business  trans- 
actions. 

In  consequence,  I  have  been  able  to  seize 
many  golden  opportunities  that  before 
would  have  slipped  by  and  been  out  of  reach 
by  the  time  I  woke  up. 

You  see  the  Roth  Course  has  done  vastly 
more  for  me  than  teaching  me  how  to  re- 
member names  and  faces  and  telephone 
numbers.  It  has  done  more  than  make  me 
a  more  interesting  talker.  It  has  done  more 
than  give  me  confidence  on  my  feet. 

It  has  given  me  a  greater  power  in  all  the 
conduct  of   my  business. 

Mr.  Roth's  course  has  endowed  me  with  a 
new  business  perspective.  It  has  made  me  a 
keener  observer.  It  has  given  me  a  new 
sense  of  proportion  and  values.  It  has 
given  me  visualization — which  after  all  is 
the   true  basis  of  business   success. 

Now,  dear  reader,  do  you  not  think  you 
can  use  this  Roth  Memory  Course  in  your 
business?  It  doesn't  cost  a  penny  to  try  it 
out.  I  am  willing  to  lay  a  large  wager — 
right  now— that  if  you  will  send  for  the 
course  and  spend  one  evening  on  that  fas- 
cinating first  lesson,  they  won't  be  able  to 
get  it  back  from  you  with  a  team  of  horses. 
And  you  will  vote  that  $5  (which  I  know 
you  will  send  eventually)  the  best  in- 
vestment you   ever  made. 

VICTOR    JONES. 

Send  No  Money 

So  confident  is  the  Independent  Corporation,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Roth  Memory  Course,  thst  once  you  have 
an  opportunity  to  see  in  your  own  home  how  easy  it  is 
to  double,  yes,  triple,  your  memory  power  in  a  few 
short  hours,  thst  they  are  willing  to  send  the  course 
on    free    examination. 

Don't  send  any  money.  Merely  mail  the  coupon  or 
write  a  letter  and  the  complete  course  will  be  sent,  all 
charges  prepaid,  at  once.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied send  it  back  any  time  wi  hin  five  days  after  you 
receive  it  and  yon  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased  as  are  the 
thousands  of  other  men  snd  women  who  have  used  the 
course  send  only  S5  in  full  payment.  You  take  no  risk 
and  you  have  everything  to  gain,  so  mail  the  coupon 
now    before    this    remarkable    offer   is    withdrawn. 

FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

JintrtpenDent  iforporaiion 

Division    of    Business    Education, 
Dept.   310.  119   W.   40th   St.  New  York. 

Publiiherr  of  The  Independent  (and  Harfer't  Weekly) 

Please  send  me  the  Roth  Memory  Course  of  seren 
lessons.  I  will  either  remail  the  course  to  you  within 
fire  days    after   iu    receipt  or  send   you   $5. 

Name 


.4  d  dress . 
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The  Investment  Situation 

By  H.  H.  BLACK,  Montreal  editor  of   The  Financial  Post. 

This  is  the  idea  of  investment  that  MacLban's  Magazine  desires  to  present:  That 
men  and  women  should  save  carefully,  putting  their  money  in  the  bank;  should  carry 
endowment  and  life  insurance;  should  make  a  will,  naming  some  good  trust  company 
as  executor.  When  these  matters  have  been  taken  care  of,  the  surplus  income  should 
be  invested  in  good  Government  and  municipal  bonds.  To  these  might  be  added 
good  real  estate  mortgages,  but  the  average  man  or  woman  who  is  not  in  close  touch 
with  values  would  be  unwise  to  put  money  into  mortgages  at  the  present  time, 
except  indirectly  through  investment  in  some  of  the  good  loan  companies'  shares- 
Men  and  women,  and  particularly  young  men,  whose  incomes  are  above  the  average, 
who  are  not  dependent  upon  a  sure  income  from  their  investments  and  who  are 
willing  to  take  risks  to  secure  a  larger  return  on  their  money,  may  buy  shares  in 
financial  and  industrial  companies.  Maclean's  Magazine  does  not  care  to  advise 
readers  on  any  particular  securities,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  editor  of  "The  Financial 
Post"  will  gladly  give  regular  subscribers  opinions  on  new  flotations. — The  Editors. 

Lining-  Reserve  Nest  With  Victory  Bonds 


VICTORY  Loan  No.  2  should  engage 
the  attention  of  the  prospective  in- 
vestor for  the  next  few  weeks. 
First  and  foremost,  investment  in  the 
forthcoming  issue  of  bonds  is  a  patriotic 
duty.  Even  were  the  interest  rate  less 
than  5%  per  cent,  every  Canadian  should 
arrange  to  take  a  generous  allotment  of 
the  bonds.  The  money  is  needed  to  press 
on  with  Canada's  war  efforts,  and  only 
Canadians  can  supply  it.  Some  of  it 
must  equip  our  fighting  men;  some  of  it 
will  be  a  loan  to  the  Imperial  Munitions 
Board  for  financing  huge  orders  for  shells 
to  be  turned  out  in  Canadian  plants.  In 
this  measure  we  are  raising  the  money 
and  simply  turning  it  back  again  into 
channels  of  trade. 

But,  for  all  the  obligation  that  rests  on 
all  of  us,  there  is  no  sacrifice  involved  in 
such  an  investment.  Perhaps  it  were  bet- 
ter if  there  were  but  the  Finance  Minister 
in  declining  to  make  the  new  issue  tax- 
able, declared  he  could  take  no  chances; 
the  bonds  must  be  made  attractive  enough 
to  ensure  success;  whether  from  the 
wealthy,  the  poor,  or  corporations.  Per- 
haps we  can  find  no  proof  on  this  score 
so  convincing  as  the  case  of  the  Liberty 
bonds  in  the  United  States.  The  3%'s — 
paying  only  3%  per  cent,  interest — are 
taxfree,  and  in  the  face  of  later  issues  at  4 
per  cent,  and  4*4  per  cent.,  the  3%'s  are 
now  selling  past  par — they  sometimes 
reach  102,  while  the  other  higher  per  cent, 
bonds  with  certain  taxable  conditions 
attaching  have  been  selling  around  94  and 
95.  In  the  face  of  this,  perhaps  a  Cana- 
dian financier's  remark  to  the  writer  was 
not  far  off  the  truth  when  he  declared 
that  the  last  Victory  bonds,  tax  free,  and 
paying  2  per  cent,  more  than  the  Liberty 
3%'s,  would  be  selling  at  125 — if  they 
were  allowed  the  free  run  of  the  market. 
This  man  was  a  strong  advocate  of  a 
taxable  bond  for  Canada's  next  issue.  He 
thought  the  Finance  Minister  was  too  gen- 
erous in  the  yield  he  gave  subscribers; 
that  he  was  piling  up  too  heavy  obliga- 
tions for  years  to  come. 

Perhaps  he  was  right.  Perhaps  future 
issues  should  be  and  will  be  taxable 
bonds.  Perhaps  the  next  interest  rate 
will  be  less  than  5%  per  cent.  We  are 
dealing  now  with  an  impending  call  for 
about  $500,000,000  at  5%  per  cent.,  prob- 
ably selling  at  100;  with  the  maximum 
maturity  in  15  years.  When  the  first 
Victory  bonds  were  issued  it  did  not  take 
long  to  realize  that  the  20-year  issue 
promised  to  be  the  best  value  from  an 
investment  standpoint,  next  the  ten-year, 
and  the  five  the  lowest.  Nominally  it 
bore  the  highest  rate  of  all,  5.8,  but  that 
was  simply  because  the  bonus  of  interest 


over  5%  per  cent,  was  divided  over  « 
shorter  period  than  in  the  other  two. 
Now  investors  are  coming  to  realize  that 
long  before  20  years  has  passed  5%  per 
cent,  interest  is  likely  to  be  far  above  the 
average  ruling  then,  and  that  the  holder 
of  10-year  bonds  may  be  unable  to  find  as 
high  a  class  investment  in  1927  that  will 
yield  him  5%  per  cent.  Hence  in  the  new- 
issue  the  strongest  demand  probably  will 
be  for  the  highest  term  bond.  In  the 
recent  selling  of  the  first  the  demand 
quickly  shifted  mostly  to  the  20-year  issue. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  interest  rates 
have  reached  their  height. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  too,  that  the 
price  starting  at  98.66  became  98%  when 
the  Victory  Bond  Committee  took  hold 
of  it;  then,  as  the  demand  grew  with  the 
public  beginning  to  realize  the  real  value, 
the  cost  price  was  raised  to  $99.50,  and 
later  still  to  $100.  And  at  the  higher 
price  the  demand  soon  exceeded  the  sup- 
ply. There  was  no  particularly  lofty 
patriotic  feeling  in  most  cases  behind  this : 
it  was  simply  a  cold-blooded  business  pro- 
position that  sought  this  as  one  of  the 
best  values  in  sight  in  a  twenty-karat  in- 
vestment. 

Canadians  are  not  thrifty.  It's  high 
time  they  were.  A  manufacturer  who 
does  a  big  export  as  well  as  domestic 
business  was  telling  me  the  other  day  that 
Canadian  people  had  no  right  to  buy  his 
goods;  they  should  be  practising  thrift. 
Yet  his  turnover  this  year — in  Canada 
alone — will  surpass  last  year's  total. 

The  average  industry  is  showing  a 
wholesome  veneration  these  days  for 
what  is  termed  depreciation.  It  means 
simply  that  what  is  selling  for  $2  now, 
may  drop  suddenly  to  $1.50  when  peace  is 
within  grips.  Some  one  will  get  caught. 
Wages  won't  stay  up  then :  they  can't. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
smash  through  every  barrier  that  man  can 
impose.  A  goodly  portion  of  the  big 
wages  of  to-day  should  be  set  aside 
against  the  hour — the  day — the  years  of 
the  slump  in  prices.  The  individual 
should  be  doing  what  every  sensible  manu- 
facturer is  doing — creating  a  reserve  fori 
after  the  war.  Victory  bonds  are  as  good  I 
a  lining  for  your  reserve  nest  as  can  h 
found  anywhere. 


Stocks  Buoyant  from  War  News 
— Clamps  on  New  York 

THE  general  upward  tendency  which 
was  noted  on  the  Canadian  Exchanges 
one  month  ago  became  more  evident  the 
past  month  with  the  daily  recurrence  of 
favorable  war  reports.    For  the  first  time 
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Build  up  the 
Mighty  National  Force 

T^OR  fifty  years  the  Teuton  peoples  have  been  trained,  dis- 
A  ciplined,  whipped,  into  servile  cogs  of  an  implacable 
military  machine,  by  which  is  maintained  the  Prussian  doc- 
trine of  might,  and  the  Kaiser's  autocracy.  The  Teutons 
deny  themselves,  they  make  sacrifices,  because  they  are 
trained  or  forced  to  do  so,  but  they  do  it. 

The  peoples  of  the  Allied  nations  must  make  great  sacrifices  and  tre- 
mendous efforts  in  order  to  defeat  the  enemies  of  freedom,  but  because 
they  are  free  peoples  it  is  left  largely  to  the  individual  to  say  what  or  how 
much  self-denial  each  will  practice. 

So  if  freedom  is  to  prevail  individuals  must 
make  voluntary  sacrifices  which  in  the  aggregate 
will  be  greater  than  the  forced  sacrifices  of  the 
enemies  of  freedom. 


The  measure  of  your  love  of  freedom  is  your  willing- 
ness to  deny  yourself  so  that  the  strength  of  the  nation 
for  war  effort  will  be  increased. 

This  self-denial  must  take  the  form  of  money-saving 
—thrift.    Each  person  knows  in  what  way  he  or  she 
may  save. 

The  national  need  says  you  must  save,  but  free 
Canada  leaves  it  to  you  to  say  by  what  means  and  to 
what  extent  you  will  save. 


Now,  it  is  for  you,  each  of  us,  everyone  of  us,  to  say  how 
much  patriotic  endeavor,  how  much  loyal  sacrifice  we  will 
make  by  saving  our  money,  by  "doing  without"  so  that  each 
day  will  see  a  surplus  to  add  to  our  own  and  the  nation's 
strength.    No  matter  how  small  the  surplus  it  is  important, 

because  each  saving  is 
an  effort  made,  and 
many  small  individual 
efforts  make  the  mighty 
national  force. 


Published  under  the  Authority 

of  The  Minister  of  Finance 

of  Canada 
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than  by  opinion. 
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since  1916  stocks  started  advances  on 
"general  principles,"  without  any  indi- 
vidual impulsive  force  such  as  a  coming 
increase  of  dividend  or  a  bonus,  or  big 
advance  in  profits.  The  month  brought 
the  first  tangible  evidence  of  the  dis- 
counting of  the  end  of  the  war  on  a  broad 
scale. 

How  widespread  this  movement  was 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  out  of 
39  stocks  dealt  in  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, no  less  than  33  registered  advances; 
five  remained  at  about  the  same  level  as 
before,  and  a  solitary  one  declined.  In- 
deed some  of  the  higher  levels  were  sug- 
gestive of  the  boom  market  of  1916.  The 
total  advances  amounted  to  209  points, 
or  an  average  of  between  6  and  7  points 
each!  The  extreme  rise  was  in  a  paper 
stock,  32  points;  one  of  20  in  a  milling 
stock,  19%  in  another  and  10  in  a  third: 
these  last  phenomenal  in  view  of  a  recent 
hostile  departmental  outbreak  at  Ottawa. 
Next  to  the  rises  in  milling  industrials 
came  the  textile  group:  two  showing  8 
points  each,  and  one  6;  power  companies 
next  with  two  showing  5  points  each;  a 
paper  company  11  points;  a  steel  concern 
7,  a  second  4,  and  a  third  3.  Even  electric 
lines,  which  have  been  almost  over- 
whelmed the  last  two  or  three  years  with 
heavy  operating  costs,  seemed  to  have 
passed  the  low  marks  and  one  rose  6% 
points  and  another  2%. 

This  rise,  nearly  all  of  which  was  main- 
tained, emphasizes  that  farther  and 
farther  the  stocks  are  moving  from  the 
low  points.  The  most  encouraging 
feature  about  all  the  stock  market  ac- 
tivity— which  has  been  pronounced  this 
past  month — is  the  proportion  of  buying 
for  investment.  In  a  certain  stock  of 
about  medium  price,  thousands  of  shares 
have  been  laid  aside  in  a  single  week  for 
purely  investment  purposes.  More  and 
more,  too,  stocks  held  on  margin  are  being 
paid  up,  and  the  exchange  is  measuring 
up  to  the  highest  phase  of  its  numerous 
functions.  All  this  contributes,  too,  to  a 
stabilizing  effect. 

This  recent  upward  move  in  Canadian 
stocks  is  all  the  more  significant,  as  New 
York  was  seldom  a  supporting  factor. 
The  clamps  were  put  on  tight  when  any 
tendency  to  a  wild  enthusiasm  over  war 
news  seemed  likely  to  draw  in  the  public 
to  a  runaway.  The  opposition  of  the 
money  interests  to  any  bill  movement  was 
expressed  with  almost  brutal  frankness  at 


the  end  of  August  when  the  Money  Com- 
mittee of  the  Exchange  posted  a  notice,  in 
part  as  follows: 

"The  Government  in  prosecuting  the 
war  requires  a  constantly  increasing 
amount  of  money  and  while  every  effort 
will  continue  to  be  made  to  maintain  rates 
at  the  present  level,  it  is  thought  wise  in 
view  of  the  present  progress  of  the  Allied 
armies  to  point  out  that  any  disposition  to 
indulge  in  speculative  commitments,  based 
on  borrowed  money,  must  of  necessity  lead 
to  an  increase  in  rates  that  will  prove 
corrective." 

The  comment  of  a  leading  firm  of  Wall 
Street  brokers  on  this  was:  "It  is  almost 
more  than  a  warning.  It  is  a  threat,  and 
will  undoubtedly  throw  a  cold  blanket  on 
any  attempt  to  bull  this  market  any  fur- 
ther." 

A  few  days  later — the  first  week  in 
September — a  new  blow  was  struck  at 
higher  prices  when  a  notice  was  posted 
requiring  members  of  the  Exchange  to 
make  a  daily  statement  of  the  amount 
of  money  borrowed  on  time  or  call  in  the 
future.  This  was  regarded  as  "introduc- 
ing another  turn  of  the  screw  in  the  direc- 
tion of  restricting  funds  for  speculative 
purposes,"  and  traders  sold  freely,  and 
prices  slumped  several  points.  The  Can- 
adian market  fell  off  slightly  in  sym- 
pathy, and  is  likely  to  be  influenced  more 
or  less  if  the  depressing  effect  of  this 
ruling  continues  on  the  New  York  Ex- 
change. 

The  upward  swing  in  Canadian  secur- 
ities finds  more  of  a  parallel  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  past  four  months  an  esti- 
mate shows  that  387  representative  secur- 
ities have  appreciated  £140,000,000,  or  an 
average  of  5%  per  cent.  A  New  York 
financier  in  commenting  on  this  contrast 
between  Wall  Street  and  London  ventures 
the  opinion  that  London  being  nearer  the 
actual  events  in  France  to-day  has  sensed 
their  real  significance  more  rapidly  and 
more  clearly  than  New  York.  "The  Lon- 
don movement,"  he  adds,  "has  been  far 
broader  and  more  impressive  than  any- 
thing here." 

We  in  Canada  can  hardly  congratulate 
ourselves,  we  imagine,  on  having  "sensed" 
the  real  import  of  current  history  over- 
seas where  New  York  has  failed  to  do  so; 
their  financial  problems  over  there  are 
more  complex.  Some  do  not  concern  us 
as  nearly,  some  we  have  not  yet  attempted 
to  solve. 


The  Strangest  Corner  of  the  Earth 


Hunted  Race  Live  in  Most  Desolate  Part 
of  the  Sahara. 

A  FRENCH  officer,  Captain  Raymond  Re- 
couley,  was  part  of  a  war  mission 
through  the  Sahara  Desert  and  he  tells 
some  of  his  experiences  in  Scribner's.  In 
the  course  of  the  article  he  relates  how 
he  travelled  to  one  of  the  strangest  corners 
of  the  world,  a  particularly  desolate  bit  of 
the  desert  where  lives  a  tribe  that  was 
driven  out  by  the  Mohammedan  races  for 
a  religious  schism  and  that  could  find  no 
other  place  to  live.  The  land  of  M'zab  is 
theirs  only  because  it  is  too  poor  and  un- 
comfortable for  any  other  people.  The 
story  of  their  casting  out  and  of  how  they 
make  habitable  their  sun-cursed  home  is  of 
very  great  interest. 

Leaving    Laghouat,    we    strike    downward 
toward   the    south.     Our   route   lies   in   the 


direction  of  the  oases  of  M'zab,  one  of  the 
most  curious  and  unique  spots  in  the 
world. 

At  eighty  kilometres  from  Laghouat  there 
is  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  change  in  the 
character  of  the  country.  We  have  reached 
the  limestone  plateau  of  the  "Chebka,"  an 
Arab  word  signifying  a  net.  The  rocks, 
worn,  hollowed  out  by  the  action  of  the 
water,  assume  under  the  burning  reflection 
of  the  sun's  rays  the  appearance  of  a  net 
whose  meshes  shimmer  away  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see.  This  chain  of  faintly  yellow, 
rocky  ravines  is  the  last  word  in  desola- 
tion. In  comparison  with  their  arid,  parched 
rims,  stretched  across  the  landscape  like 
some  vast  skeleton,  dried  to  powder  by  the 
blazing  African  sun,  the  sand-dunes  seem 
delightfully  cheerful! 

Holiind  this  barrier  of  sterility  and  death, 
men,  fired  with  religious  zeal,  the  Mozabites, 
have  sought  a  sanctuary  where,  free  from 
persecution,  they  could  worship  according 
to  their  beliefs. 

The  Mzabites  are  Berbers  belonging  to 
a  dissenting  Mohammedan  sect,  the  Ida- 
bites,  who  in   the  tenth  century  conquered 
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northern  Africa  and  founded  the  kingdom 
of  Tiaret.  Violently  persecuted  by  the 
Arabs,  who  looked  upon  them  as  heretics, 
the  Mozabites  took  refuge  in  this  inhospit- 
able land,  too  poor  and  too  remote  to  tempt 
■any   other   people. 

After  hours  of  driving  over  this  desolate 
sea  of  stones,  one  is  surprised  and  en- 
chanted on  rounding  a  hill  to  come  sud- 
denly upon  a  forest  of  green  palms.  One 
asks  oneself  by  what  miracle  they  have 
been  able  to  grow  in  such  an  arid,  rocky 
place. 

It  IS  a  miracle — a  miracle  wrought  by 
man,  who,  at  the  cost  of  arduous  labor  has 
achieved  the  fertilization  of  a  barren  soil. 
In  order  to  irrigate  these  oases,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  bore  to  a  great 
■  lipth  in  the  rock  for  water.  And  after  all, 
these  wells  yield  only  a  scanty  flow.  Unless 
there  are  good  rainfalls  during  the  season 
they  are  apt  to  go  dry  altogether.  Camels, 
mules  and  asses  tug  incessantly  at  the  long 
ropes  which,  by  a  primitive  system  of  pul- 
leys, raise  the  buckets  of  goatskin  filled 
with  the  precious  water  to  the  surface,  and 
empty  them  into  a  reservoir.  From  these 
reservoirs  the  water  is  carried  by  pipes, 
cleverly  disposed,  to  the  gardens.  Every- 
where is  heard  the  creaking  of  the  never- 
idle  pulleys.  It  is  the  only  noise  that 
breaks  the  silence  of  the  oases  of  the 
Mozabites. 

The  sacred  cities  of  M'zab,  Ghardaia, 
Melika,  Beni-Isguen,  are  situated  in  a  line 
along  a  dried  river-bed  of  the  Sahara.  Only 
once  in  every  four  or  five  years  is  there 
any  water  in  this  river,  and  at  those  times 
the  stream  is  carefully  dammed  and  used 
for  the  fertilization  of  the  parched  oases. 
During  the  dry  years,  only  by  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  do  the  Mozabites  protect 
their  gardens  from  the  ever-menacing  arid- 
ity of  the  surrounding  desert. 

But  such  a  land  is  too  poor  to  maintain 
the  inhabitants,  no  matter  how  industrious 
and  hard-working  they  may  be.  Therefore 
great  numbers  of  the  young  Mozabites  are 
obliged  to  expatriate  themselves.  They  go 
to  the  fertile  and  rich  country  of  North 
Algeria,  where  they  engage  in  commercial 
pursuits    and     succeed    admirably. 

But,  though  expatriated  themselves,  they 
leave  in  far-off  M'zab  their  families— their 
wives  and  their  children-  and  invariably 
they  return  to  M'zab.  The  priests  who 
govern  these  little  theocratic  republics  lay 
upon  them  the  inviolable  obligation  to  re- 
turn to  the  land  where  their  ancestors  are 
buried  and  where  they  too  will  some  day 
lie.  I 


Improved  Crop 
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complain  about  the  price.  The  efforts 
to  restrict  Sunday  driving  of  pleasure 
cars  is  expected  to  effect  a  saving  of  9,- 
000,000  gallons  of  gasoline  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  which  gives  some  idea 
'  of  past  expenditures.  At  the  beginning 
of  July  the  funds  of  last  year's  Victory 
Loan  were  exhausted  and  the  government 
commenced  to  draw  loans  on  the  banks. 
During  the  month  of  July  the  banks' 
holdings  of  government  securities  in- 
creased $43,000,000,  and  there  was  some 
apprehension  that  until  the  next  Victory 
Loan  would  be  floated  the  banks  in  order 
to  finance  the  government  might  have  to 
curtail  their  current  loans.  This  is  not 
the  case.  The  current  loans  increased 
$8,000,000  during  the  month  and  this  was 
made  possible  largely  because  the  savings 
increased  to  the  amount  of  $26,000,000. 
Industry  can  go  on  safely  now  until  the 
next  Victory  Loan  is  floated;  how  long 
our  present  prosperity  will  continue  after 
that  will  depend  on  the  success  of  the 
loan  campaign ;  the  ability  of  the  country 
to  take  British  orders  will  depend  on 
our  ability  to  raise  the  money. 
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big  affairs — men  who  count  constructive 
thought  a  mighty  business  asset — who 
want  to  keep  their  fingers  on  the  pulse 
of  business,  and  yet  insist  on  freedom 
from  small  detail. 

In  it  you  hold  right  at  your  fingers' 

ends  important  papers,  the  vital  records 
that  keep  you  in  touch  with  the  whole 
organization,  classified  and  available 
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O/te  charm  of  a  Skin,  yon  Covi  to  Oouc/i 


OU,  TOO,  CAN  HAVE  THE 
CHARM  of  a  skin  that  is  soft, 
clear,  radiant— "a  skin  you  love 
to  touch."  No  matter  how  much 
you  may  have  neglected  your  skin,  you  can 
begin  at  once  to  take  care  of  the  new  skin 
that  is  forming  every  day. 

Such  things  as  blackheads,  blemishes,  con- 
spicuous nose  pores,  you  can,  with  the  pro- 
per treatment,  correct.  You  will  find  the 
famous  treatments  for  them  in  the  booklet 
wrapped  around  every  cake  of  Woodbury's 
Facial  Soap. 

A  25  cent  cake  will  last  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  of  any  Woodbury  facial  treatment  and 
for  general  cleansing  use  for  that  time.  At 
drug  stores  and  toilet  goods  counters  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada. 


This  beautiful  picture  in  colors  for  framing 
Send  for  your  copy  today! 


This  picture  is  Walter  Itifrgs'  in- 
hH  pretation  of  "A  Skin  You  Lore 
to    Touch. "       It    has    been 

From  the  original  oU-painuiur, 
in  full  colon  and  on  fine  quality 
papt  1.  for    framing.      No 

arm  eil    matter    on     it.      .Size     15x19 
Inches. 

For  LSc  we  will  win  1  you  one  of 
these  beautiful  reproductions  with  a 
rant]  IBM  eake  of  Woodtiury's  Kacia1 
Snap  large  ■rjoufji  for  a  weeks. 
1 11  aiini  nl  alio  the  booklet  of 
treatin.nl.    "A    flkin     You     Love    to 


Touch,"     and     sample      of     Wood 
burr's    Bfecia]    Powder.     Thousands 

will    waul     this    picture.       Semi    for 

your  copy  al    ODCe.     W'ri  e  to-day  to 

\111h1w    Jergens    Co.,    Limited, 

701(1   Bherbrooke   street.    Perth,    Ont. 
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Conscription  After  the  War 

A  Suggestion  for  Compulsory  Training 

of  Men 

By  Brigadier-General  Critchley 

Note. — General  Critchley  ircnt  overseas  as  a  lieutenant  and  has  a 
record  for  rapid  promotion  that  is  perhaps  unexcelled  in  the  British 
army.  After  a  long  term  of  service  at  the  front  he  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  school  for  training  Canadian  officers  at  Bexhill  and 
something  of  his  success  there  was  told  in  the  April  issue  of  Mac- 
Lean's.  The  "Critchley  method,"  in  fact,  has  become  a  standard  of 
efficiency.  He  is,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  question  of  the  training  of  men  and  his  suggestions  for 
solving  the  after-thc-war  problem  are  worth  fullest  consideration 
He  suggests,  in  brief,  "conscrip  tion  for  citizenship." 


FTER  the  war  we  shall  have  three 
classes  of  young:  men  in  Canada: — 
(1)     Those  that  the  war  has  crip- 


A 

pled. 

(2)  Those  that  have  come  through  the 
war  unscathed. 

(3)  Those  that,  for  whatever  reason, 
have  not  been  engaged   in   the  war. 

All  these  must  be  fitted  for,  or,  if 
necessary,  re-adapted  for  the  effective 
and  efficient  discharge  of  citizenship. 
Pensions,  however  adequate,  will  not 
solve  the  problem  of  those  upon  whom 
the  war  has  inflicted  the  heaviest  toll. 
These  should,  of  course,  receive  suitable 
pensions.  But  there  is  a  problem  be- 
yond this.  To  be  happy  and  contented 
man  needs  to  work  as  well  as  to  live. 
But.  in  the  case  of  many  their  former 
occupations  are  no  longer  possible.  And 
yet  the  discharged  soldier  must  have 
proper  employment  if  he  is  to  retain 
his  self-respect.  Offices  in  the  gift  of 
the  public  should  never  be  bestowed  with- 
out due  regard  to  the  claims  of  this 
class.  But  what  is  still  more  important 
is  that  as  many  as  possible  should, 
through  some  type  of  technical  education 
or  special  training,  be  re-adapted  for 
work,  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  once 
again  earning  their  own  living  and  of 
supporting  and  educating  their  own 
families. 

In  connection  with  the  second  class  of 
young  soldier  referred  to  above  a  policy 
should  be  adopted  that  will  conserve  for 
the  nation  the  benefit  of  the  inspiration 
and  the  advantages  of  the  experience 
which  these  men  have  gained  through  the 
war.      I   am   far   from    meaning   merely 


the  detail  of  technical  or 
military  training  they  may 
have  acquired.  I  mean  the 
larger  outlook,  the  broader 
vision  of 
duty,  the 
esprit  de 
corps,  the 
p  a  t  r  i  - 
otic  respon- 
s  i  v  e  ness, 
the  sense  of 
control  and 
d  i  s  c  i  p  - 
line.  Those 
are  national 
assets  and 
should  be 
i  n  corporat- 
ed  into  our 
nation- 
al life.  The 
military  ele- 
ment, how- 
ever, should 
appear  not, 
as  now  un- 
der active 
service  con- 
ditions, as  the  dominant  feature  but  in 
its  true  perspective  and  in  proper  relation 
to  all  citizenship. 

Then  there  is  the  third  class.  It  is 
not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  enquire 
why  these  young  men  have  not  been  en- 
gaged in  the  war.  Some  have  been  too 
young.  Some  have  been  engaged  in  es- 
sential activities  of  food  production  or 
munition  making.  I  am  not  now  enter- 
ing into  a  discussion  of  the  past.  It 
is  to  the  future  that  we  must  look.     And 


I  claim  that  these,  most  of  all,  need  an 
all-round  training  in  citizenship.  Citizen- 
ship in  the  future  must  be  paramount. 
That,  at  least,  does  not  admit  of  con- 
scientious objectors.  Some  have  not 
gone  to  war,  but  all  are  citizens  and 
should  recognize  that  they  have  duties 
to  discharge.  All  I  ask  is  that  as  citi- 
zens they  must  be  trained  citizens.  In- 
efficient, ineffective,  slipshod  citizenship 
must  be  a  thing  of  the  past  in  the  new 
era  after  the  war.     These  young  men, 
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too,  need  to  know  their  duties  and  their 
obligations.  A  citizen  cannot  abdicate 
his  responsibilities.  He  must  be  trained. 
The  solution  which  I  put  forward  for 
the  problem  that  I  have  stated  is  the 
establishment  by  the  Dominion,  in  co- 
operation with  the  proper  Provincial 
authorities  and  with  due  regard  to  vary- 
ing local  conditions  and  needs,  of  a 
School  of  Citizenship.  The  character  of 
this  school  and  the  method  of  its  estab- 
lishment I  shall  endeavor  to  elaborate 
at  a  later  stage  in  this  article. 

J  AM  not  unaware  how  serious  a  matter 
it  is  even  to  hint  that  the  people 
of  any  section  of  the  Dominion  need  to 
be  Canadianized,  and  yet  one  would  be 
wilfully  blind  to  the  patent  facts  of  Can- 
adian life  and  the  story  of  our  growth 
and  development  if  one  failed  to  see  the 
far-reaching  cleavages  and  differences 
that  do  exist.  Ontario  and  Quebec  have 
on  many  questions  fundamentally  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  From  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  we  need  to  feel  the  thrill 
of  a  common  national  life.  Above  all 
is  it  necessary  that  we  should  speak  with 
undivided  voice  when,  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  war,  Britain  has  invited  us  to  a 
more  definite  share  in  the  councils  of 
Empire.  We  must  give  the  diverse  ele- 
ments of  our  population  some  concep- 
tion of  Canadian  ideals,  Canadian  his- 
tory and  Canadian  responsibilities,  and 
a  wider  and  loftier  vision  of  our  stan- 
dards of  life  and  common  citizenship, 
the  welfare  and  happiness  and  strength 
of  the  people  would  be  greatly  advanced 
and  a  splendid  contribution  made  to  the 
Canadianization  of  our  too  heterogeneous 
population. 

The  projected  school  of  citizenship 
should  be  broad  enough  to  aim  to  in- 
crease the  technical  efficiency  of  those 
who  will  attend  it.  The  most  funda- 
mental mistake  that  Canadians  make  in 
regard  to  education  is  that  just  when  the 
most  formative  and  ideal-moulding  age 
is  reached,  in  the  middle  of  the  'teens, 
then  our  youth  is  split  into  two  classes, 
those  that  carry  on  their  training 
through  High  School  and  College  and 
those  who  give  over  all  habits  of  study 
and  discipline.  To  train  a  child  for  7 
or  8  years  till  he  can  read  a  little  is 
not  enough.  To  teach  our  youth  to  read, 
write  and  reckon  is  only  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  more  important  task  of 
supplying  those  arts  to  living  and  to  life 
in  the  occupations  of  the  community 
they  live  in. 

Already  the  newer  universities  of  the 
West  have  set  themselves  to  deal  with 
this  problem  in  relation  to  the  members 
of  the  community  who  have  ceased  to 
attend  schools.  To  give  an  example.  One 
of  the  forces  making  for  improved  agri- 
culture in  Saskatchewan  is  what  are 
known  as  Good  Farming  Trains,  or  Bet- 
ter Farming  Specials.  These  are  run 
by  the  University  in  co-operation  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
railway  companies.  They  are  really  agri- 
cultural schools  on  car  wheels.  They 
carry  well  selected  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine  and  poultry,  a  car  of  mechanical 
appliances,  for  the  home,  farm  and 
barns,  a  car  of  poultry  appliances,  a  car 
fitted  up  for  teaching  and  demonstrating 
tillage  and  crop  production,  a  car  for 
home  management  demonstration  and  a 
car  in  which  the  children  are  cared  for 
while  the  mothers  attend  the  lectures. 
These  lectures  are  delivered  by  instruc- 
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tors  from  the  Provincial  University.  A 
large  number  of  men  and  women  directly 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  are  thus 
brought  into  touch  with  the  best  results 
of  scientifically  conducted  investigations, 
and,  better  still,  with  these  experts  them- 
selves. 

In  a  school  of  citizenship — say  for  an 
agricultural  community — something  could 
be  done  along  the  line  of  lectures  on 
drainage,  contagious  diseases^  better 
farming,  agricultural  credit,  farm  book- 
keeping, co-operative  buying  and  mar- 
keting, weed  control — one  Province  in 
the  West  lost  $25,000,000  through  weeds 
in  1915 — animal  husbandry  and  veterin- 
ary science,  farm  management,  soil 
physics,  gardening,  traction  engines,  field 
husbandry  and  a  dozen  other  subjects 
for  which  the  University  already  pro- 
vides short  courses  of  lectures  in  all 
parts  of  the  Province. 

I  have  referred  to  only  one  type  of 
training  for  technical  efficiency  to  be  pro- 
vided by  our  projected  school.  This 
would  be  suited  to  an  agricultural  com- 
munity. But  the  Dominion  is  wide,  and 
the  variations  in  industries  are  many. 
The  curriculum  should  be  no  less  varied 
and  elastic.  In  vocational  training  there 
should  be  a  careful  adaptation  of  sub- 
ject and  method  to  local  needs  and  in- 
terests— engineering,  farming,  fishing, 
mining,  manufacturing  draughting — in 
fact,  the  whole  range  of  the  occupational 
scale.  The  results  would  soon  be  evident 
in  increased  efficiency. 

N  a  memorandum  of  this  character  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  linger  over 
this  side  of  the  training  in  a  school  of 
citizenship.  The  war  has  emphasized 
its  value  and  its  need.  It  has  done  more. 
It  has  perfected  the  methods  of  the 
various  exercises  and  drills  and  given 
us  a  corps  of  competent  instructors.  It 
will  be  necessary,  however,  to  widen  the 
purpose  and  the  scope  of  physical  train- 
ing. The  physical  training  during  the 
war  has  been  a  training  for  war.  In 
our  school  of  citizenship,  the  physical 
training  will  be  for  citizenship.  Other 
sides  of  life  must  be  considered.  There 
must,  of  course,  be  the  exercises  that 
fit  a  man  to  discharge  his  military  duties. 
But  they  should  be  made  more  attractive. 
A  larger  measure  of  equitation,  of  sports, 
etc.,  would  render  them  not  less  effective 
but  certainly  more  congenial.  And  they 
should  be  supplemented  by  talks  on 
venereal  diseases  and  sex  hygiene  and 
by  addresses  on  personal  health  and  sani- 
tation. 

To  have  received  a  quantum  of  know- 
ledge is  not  a  sufficient  training  for 
citizenship.  Occupational  training  is  not 
enough  even  when  superimposed  upon 
the  robust  constitution  which  physical 
training,  Swedish  drills  and  bayonet 
exercises  will  produce.  It  is  not  safe 
in  educating  citizens  to  think  of  nothing 
but  physical  fitness  and  commercial  suc- 
cess and  to  forget  all  else.  Germany 
committed  this  mistake.  A  sense  of  ser- 
vice, an  appreciation  of  values,  good 
manners,  patriotism,  a  power  of  co- 
operation and  concerted  action,  a  mea- 
sure of  public-mindedness  have  to  be  in- 
stilled into  the  minds  of  our  young  men. 
A  school  of  citizenship  should  aim  at 
training  in  civics,  at  character-moulding 
and  at  fitting  a  man  for  the  usual 
decencies  of  social  activities. 

In  civic  training,  lectures,  discussions 
and  debates  could  be  arranged  upon  such 
themes  as  the  sacredness  of  the  ballot, 


the  character  of  the  Constitution,  taxa- 
tion, the  relation  of  Canada  to  the  Em- 
pire. Instruction  in  the  English  lan- 
guage should  be  provided  for  all  non- 
English  speaking  members  of  the  school. 
Courses  of  study  should  be  devised  on 
such  themes  as  "The  Lessons  of  the 
Great  War,"  "The  Story  of  the  British 
Empire." 

In  character-moulding,  the  most  im- 
portant factor  will  be  the  tone  and  tem- 
per and  atmosphere  of  the  school  itself. 
Carefully  selected  chaplains  and  laymen 
of  character  and  distinction  should  be 
given  a  prominent  part,  and  play  a 
more  prominent  role  than  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  war  have  permitted  them. 
A  library  of  choice  books  of  a  varied 
character  should  be  readily  accessible  to 
encourage  the  habit  of  reading  good 
literature.  Much  can  be  done  in  this 
way  to  shape  the  character  of  our  youth 
according  to  Christian  principles  and  to 
save  our  people  from  being  over-sec- 
tarian and  ultra-denominational. 

And  I  would  have  this  school  of  citizen- 
ship a  school  to  awaken  ideals.  A  young 
man  in  our  country  ceases  to  be  a  minor 
when  he  becomes  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  At  this  period  in  his  life  he  ob- 
tains the  right  to  vote.  But,  before  that, 
he  has  the  right  to  learn  that  it  mat- 
ters, nay,  that  it  is  infinitely  worth  while 
no  matter  how  humble  his  sphere,  how 
unnoticed  and  how  unadvertised  his  ef- 
fort, that  it  counts  towards  the  goal  of 
better  citizenship  and  nobler  life  and 
truer  manhood  that  even  one  Nova 
Scotian  fisherman  or  one  Western  farmer 
should  have  learned  that  the  supremest 
right  in  life  is  the  right  to  serve,  the 
right  to  work  unselfishly  and  unweary- 
ingly  for  the  welfare  and  advancement 
of  one's  neighborhood  and  one's  fellow- 
citizens,  and,  should  need  arise,  to  give 
his  life  for  his  native  land. 

A  project  so  extensive  in  scope  and  so 
far-reaching  in  aim  is  bound  to  en- 
counter strenuous  opposition.  It  will 
have  to  surmount  the  greatest  obstacles. 
Of  its  inevitable  opponents  I  shall  men- 
tion only  a  few: — 

The  Anti-Militarists. — These  will  be 
certain  to  see  in  the  proposed  scheme 
two  of  their  old  friends,  "The  thin  edge 
of  the  wedge"  and  the  "Vortex  of  mili- 
tarism." The  anti-militaristic  constitute 
still  in  Canada  a  considerable  body  of 
opinion,  and  their  opinion  is  exceedingly 
articulate.  To  obviate  their  attacks  the 
school  should  be  designated  as  a  school  of 
citizenship  or  a  school  of  efficiency. 

For  any  policy  which  seeks  to  win  its 
way  there  are  always  opponents  from 
the  extreme  right  as  well  as  from  the 
extreme  left.  A  measure's  foes  are  often 
from  its  own  household.  The  anti- 
militarists  will  attack  the  proposal  for 
going  too  far.  The  military  group  will 
declare  that  it  does  not  go  nearly  far 
enough.  They  will  advocate  the  estab- 
lishment of  purely  military  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  non-English  speaking  group  prac- 
tically without  exception  will  regard  the 
scheme  as  an  infringement  upon  their 
rights  and  an  attack  upon  their  liberties, 
and  they  form  not  the  dominant,  but  a 
decisive  factor  in  public  life. 

According  to  the  B.N. A.  Act  educa- 
tion is  a  function  of  the  Provincial  gov- 
ernments, and  not  of  the  Dominion.  This 
project  of  a  school  of  citizenship  to  have 
any  value  must  be  nation-wide.  And  the 
Continued  on  page  104 
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England,  March  3,  1918. 

DEAR  DEAN,— Your  rare  intuitive 
ability  aided  by  the  Canadian 
press  will  have  advised  you  of  the 
fact  that  I  have  been  plucked — not 
feloniously  relieved  of  money,  you  know 
— but  gathered  by  the  military  author- 
ities from  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
bank,  as  Professor  Emery  used  to  gather 
speciments  of  flora  when  he  conducted 
our  "nature  tramps"  many  years  ago.  In 
other  words,  I  was  drafted  and  am  now 
in  England. 

"At  last,"  you  say.  "It  was  time." 
Perhaps.  I  am  in  no  mood  to  argue 
the  point.  I  will  only  say  that  your  tact- 
ful silence  on  the  subject  of  what  you 
considered  my  duty  since  1914  has  been 
duly  noted  and  appreciated.  At  the  same 
time,  I  have  not  been  insensible  to  your 
opinion  of  an  able-bodied  man  who  felt 
no  shame  at  being  deaf  to  the  Empire's 
call,  a  man  who  preferred  to  thumb  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  in  a  teller's  cage  daily 
rather  than  to  fight.  I  know  that  your 
friendship  for  me  has  been  strained  al- 
most to  breaking  and  that  for  the  first 
time  in  our  long  association  you  envied 
me  with  what  might  be  termed  a  sort  of 
hatred.  What  would  you,  strapped  in- 
definitely to  a  wheel  chair,  have  not 
given  to  possess  my  strong  body  as  a 
casing  for  your  patriotic  soul? 

However,  here  I  am,  a  regular  devil  of 
a  fellow  in  khaki  and  a  helpless  victim  to 
a  system  which  owns  me  as  wholly  as 
though  I  were  a  galley  slave,  two  thou- 
sand years  ago.  So  everybody  is  joyful 
and  the  goose  hangs  high,  eh,  what? 
The  result  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  is 
the  same  as  though  you  had  been  success- 
ful in  sending  me  to  France  months  ago 
by  the  power  of  suggestion  (unless  we 
dwell  on  the  invigorating  thought  that  I 
might,  in  this  latter  event,  have  been 
residing  indefinitely  in  the  land  of  the 
fleur-de-lis.) 

I  left  our  small  hamlet  without  saying 
good-by  to  a  soul.  That's  the  way  I  felt 
about  it.  Didn't  write  to  any  one  on 
shipboard  either,  and  have  not  touched  a 
pen  until  now.  What's  the  good?  I  can't 
say  a  lot  of  heroic  stuff  I  don't  feel,  and 
no  one  wants  to  hear  how  fine  I  think 
Canada,  nor  that  my  opinion  of  heaven  is 
that  it  is  precisely  like  a  teller's  cage,  do 
they? 

I  HAVE  been  busy,  though,  fitting  my- 
*  self  for  the  state  of  butcherhood  to 
which  I  shall  presently  attain.  I  can 
now  count  on  killing  a  Hun  with  a 
machine  gun,  a  bomb,  a  bayonet  or  just  a 
plain  knock-out  blow  with  the  fist.  This 
morning  they  turned  me  on  to  a  pioneer 
course,  whatever  that  may  be,  and  I  doubt 
not  that  before  the  coast  of  France  heaves 
into  my  vision  I  shall  have  been  through 
a  spell  of  Home  Cooking,  V.A.D.,  Germ- 
hunting  and  Deep  Sea  Scouting.  Indeed, 
nothing  in  this  war  surprises  me.  I  am 
likely  to  be  kept  here  as  Milk  Inspector 
and  given  a  distinction  for  neglecting  my 
job! 

Well,  that's  the  way  I  feel.     The  wea- 
ther is  beastly  and  my  hands  are  cold. 


Hands,  I  said— not  feet 

I  am  not  and  never  have 

been    afraid.      I    simpiy 

feel   that  the   capitalists 

might   have   settled   this 

dispute  amongst  them- 
selves without  blight- 
ing so  many  blossoms 

like  myself. 
It  is  probably 

no  news  to  you 

to  learn  that  I 

have     had 

stacks    of    let- 
ters from  your 

little  neighbor, 

Joan   W  h  i  t- 

more.     Wasn't 

she    the    little 

kid    I   used    to 

take    paddling 

when      I     was 

stationed       i  n 

your  town?    It 

appears      that 

the  instant  she 

saw  I  had  been 

drafted,     she 

sat  right  down 

to    install    the 

proper  soldier- 

o  f-t  h  e-K  i  n  g 

spirit  into  this 

calloused  husk. 

It  further  ap- 
pears that  she 

had  been  look- 
ing for  the  an- 
nouncement of 
my  enlistment 
almost  as  as- 
siduously a  s 
you,  yourself. 
Her  letters  are 
not  too  bad,  for 
a  child.  I  have 
not     answered 

any  of  them.  Don't  know  what  to  say.  Al- 
ways found  it  hard  to  talk  to  a  flapper 
without  being  a  bit  patronizing,  and  they 
hate  that,  the  little  dears.  Indeed,  I  can't 
remember  Joan  very  well.     Isn't  it  four 

years  since  I  left  W ?  Is  she  a  tiny, 

babyish  blond,  with  rather  good  eyes  and  a 
pleasing  manner?  Of  what  use  are  those 
girls  now,  I  ask  you?  As  man  to  man, 
they  make  me  sick,  Jack.  They  can't  do 
a  thing,  unless  one  dignifies  a  little  cook- 
ing by  the  name  of  housekeeping.  They 
simply  knit  and  sip  tea  and  powder  their 
noses.  Most  of  'em  are  like  butterflies 
when  they  are  young  and  spiders  when 
they  are  old.  By  Jove,  I  almost  prefer 
the  thumping  public-speaker  type. 

But  to  go  back  to  Joan.  Will  you  thank 
her  for  her  letters  and  say  that  I  find 
them  most  acceptable,  or  something  like 
that,  you  know?  She  probably  belongs 
to  a  dozen  clubs  and  "circles"  whose  laud- 
able object  is  to  cheer  up  the  boys  at  the 
front. ;  Fine!  Only  explain  to  her  that  I 
haven't  time  to  join  one  over  here  and 
do  anything  in  the  reciprocity  line.  And 
I  say,  Jack,  thank  her  for  the  candy,  too. 
It  was  great  to  get  maple  sugar.    I  must 


She   turns  u   while  aa 


>   aheet    and    sways    a    little.        "Not    his    eyes," 
she  whispers. 

try  to  write  her  to-morrow  if  they  don't 
put  me  on  to  a  course  in  aeroplane- 
chasing  or  some  other  fool  pastime. 

I  won't  grumble  at  any  amount  of  let- 
ters you   may  write,   old   man,  and   I'll 
promise  to  be  more  cheerful  next  time. 
Yours, 

RADCLIFFE. 

England, 
March  19,  1918. 
C ALAAMS,  old  Jock ! 
y       Still  here,  hanging  about  and  wait- 
ing for  orders  that  don't  come.    Have  had 
my  kit  packed  for  days  and  I've  a  bad 
case  of  jumps.     Feel  like  one  of  those 
silly   little   dancers     you     attach   to   the 
record   of   a   gramophone,    dancing   and 
dancing  and  never  getting  anywhere.     I 
wouldn't  have  believed  it  possible  to  care 
so  much  whether  one  went  or  stayed,  but 
somehow  now  that  I've  got  so  far,  I'd  like 
to  go  the  whole  way  and  see  what  I  can 
do  when  I  sniff  the  powder. 

There's  plenty  of  powder  here,  by  the 
way,  only  it  is  of  another  sort.  You 
should  just  see  the  youngsters  (female) 
dipping  into     their     camouflage  outfits.. 
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They  are  worse  than  with  us,  positively. 
Why,  it's  amazing! 

Does  that  little  Joan  carry  one  about? 
But  of  course  she  does.  She's  just  the 
kind  for  that  sort  of  thing.  You  sur- 
prised me  by  putting  down  her  age  as 
twenty-two.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  call 
her  Miss.  I  feel  quite  hoary  and  senile, 
by  Jove.  Will  you  use  the  enclosed  to 
buy  her  a  nosegay,  or  a  box  of  chocolates 
or  something  girlish  and  romantic? 
Thanks,  old  boy. 

Tell  her  I  am  busier  than  a  hive  in 
August  and  can't  write  her   myself. 
Yours, 

ARTHUR  R. 

Entrenching  Batn., 
France, 
March  25,  1918. 

DEAR  Jack, 
I  am  in  France  and  knew  you  would 
like  to  be  told  the  news. 

Fear  nothing,  old  sportiboy,  this  is  not 
going  to  be  a  war  letter !  I  know  how  fed 
up  with  them  all  of  you  are  at  home; 
columns  in  the  papers,  articles  in  the 
magazines,  and  whole  books  devoted  to 
"My  Experiences  at  the  Front."  Then  the 
returned  men,  lucky  devils,  can  sometimes 
be  prodded  into  telling  what  war  is  like, 
so  I  will  spare  you,  for  which  you  may 
give  fervent  praise. 

Matter  of  fact,  so  far  I  have  had  no 
experiences.  The  whole  show  has  been 
a  most  gentlemanly  picnic  —  lovely 
country,  crops  growing,  hens  laying  and 
the  kind  of  sunset  made  particularly  for 
lovers.  A  few  shell  holes  and  architec- 
tural ruins  are  too  trivial  to  mention. 
This  village  runs  half  way  up  a  hill,  then 
like  a  tired  child,  sits  down  to  rest.  At 
the  end  of  the  street  stands  an  old  grey 
church.  It  has  been  doing  business  for 
five  hundred  and  thirty  years,  I  am  told. 
Remarkable,  don't  you  think? 

We  came  through  rather  messed  up 
country,  without  any  churches,  country 
torn  so  that  it  looked  like  a  huge  pock- 
marked face.  Peasants  stared  at  us  with 
tragedy  in  their  eyes  as  we  went  past. 
Their  looks  were  not  vastly  inspiriting. 

However,  I  am  enjoying  the  peace  while 
it  lasts  and  when  my  hour  strikes,  I'll  cock 
my  steel  helmet  at  a  saucy  angle  and  have 
at  'em  with  dirk  and  scimitar.  What,  ho! 
for  the  bloody  battle ! 

You  should  see  the  star  shells  Fritz 
sends  up  at  night  all  the  time  we  are  out 
working.  Remind  one  of  24th  of  May 
and  happy  childhood.  I  can  close  my 
eyes,  now,  and  see  you  sitting  in  your 
chair,  flinging  Roman  candles  and  rockets 
into  the  air  while  I  cheered  your  efforts 
from  cover.  I  say,  Jack,  I  wonder  if  I 
am  a  white-livered  coward  .  .  some 
more  ennobling  suggestion,  please. 

T  ATER.  It  didn't  seem  worth  while 
*~-d  mailing  the  above,  so  I  waited,  hoping 
something  would  happen.  Nothing  has. 
I've  had  working  parties  out  at  night 
and  take  back  all  I  said  about  the  star 
shells.  They  looked  pretty  to  me  at  first, 
but  of  all  the  silly,  monotonous  sights — 
As  long  as  they  were  making  them 
wouldn't  you  think  they  would  have  made 
a  variety?  Something  to  give  pleasure  to 
the  eye?  I've  a  mind  to  write  about  it  to 
the  Berliner  Tageblatt. 

What  do  you  think?  The  Polite  Little 
Letter  Writer,  I  mean  Joan,  of  course, 
sent  me  a  couple  of  squash  racquets  and 
a  box  of  balls.  Wasn't  that  clever  of 
her?  We  rigged  up  a  miniature  tennis 
court  at  one  end  of  the  parade  ground  and 
have  ferocious  sport.  There's  nothing 
like  a  game  to  keep  one's  mind  off  this 
darned  business. 


Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  but  there's  a  beau- 
tiful farmer's  daughter  in  the  vicinity 
...  no,  the  farmer  is  not  beautiful,  I 
mean  the  daughter.  Also,  she  has  a 
kind  heart  and  interests  herself  in  our 
welfare,  making  me  two  pillow  cases  for 
my  air  cushion  and  sewing  on  various 
and  sundry  buttons.  Further,  she  has 
joined  places  which  man  rent  asunder. 
Ostensibly  we  converse  in  Flemish, 
French  and  English,  but  giggling  and 
gestures  play  a  very  important  part. 
Really,  though,  she  is  a  beauty,  and  I 
only  pray  that  a  gas  attack  is  not  made 
on  us  during  the  progress  of  a  call.  A 
fellow  does  look  an  awful  ass  in  a  gas 
helmet. 

Good  cheer, 

RAD. 
Batt'n., 

France, 

March  30,  1918. 

NEWS,  old  chum! 
I  have  been  under  heavy  fire.  The 
Germans  treated  us  to  a  sudden  and  un- 
provoked bombardment  which  lasted  all 
afternoon  and  I  am  still  digesting  my 
experiences. 

You  must  be  laughing  because  I  remem- 
ber distinctly  stating  that  you  would  not 
be  inflicted  with  war  letters  from  me. 
And  yet,  after  all,  what  else  have  I  to  tell 
about?  Burn  the  masterpieces,  Dean, 
and  rest  assured  there  will  be  no  hard 
feeling.  I  only  seek  a  mode  of  expressing 
feelings  to  violent  to  restrain. 

Mad?  Halleluia!  When  that  first  shell 
burst  overhead  and  covered  us  with  sand 
and  dirt,  I  was  so  mad  I  was  blind!  My 
most  vivid  sensation  was  one  of  rage 
against  imprisonment  in  a  trench,  so  that 
I  could  not  get  out  and  fly  at  the  throat 
of  some  fiery-eyed  Hun.  Probably,  had 
he  been  ugly  or  much  bigger  than  I, 
fright  would  have  paralyzed  me  and  I 
would  have  died  on  the  spot  without  a 
blow  being  struck. 

But  the  shelling — we  were  wrangling 
about  the  dulness  of  our  knives,  I  remem- 
ber. A  little  Englishman,  fine  little  fel- 
low who  calls  himself  'Orton,  and  who 
has  constituted  himself  my  private  body- 
guard, insisted  upon  going  up  to  sharpen 
them.  We  argued  with  him  but  without 
success. 

He  had  hardly  left  us  when  the  explo- 
sion came.  We  looked  at  one  another 
silently,  not  caring  to  put  our  thoughts 
into  words. 

"Who  will  come  with  me?"  I  asked.  "We 
may  be  of  some  help."  A  chap  called 
Finney  came,  grumbling  all  the  way. 
"Any  fool  knows  better  than  to  go  out  in 
broad  daylight,"  he  kept  repeating.  "I 
didn't  want  my  knife  sharpened,  anyway. 
Has  he  a  wife  or  anything  like  that?" 

I  didn't  think  so. 

"There's  a  girl  at  home."  Finney  went 
on  sourly,  "who's  collecting  souvenirs 
from  the  front.  She  sells  'em  to  the  Red 
Cross  or  something.  I  hope  Horton  had 
plenty  of  buttons  on  his  clothes.  Buttons 
are  easy  to  send." 

Imagine  what  we  saw!  Horton,  stand- 
ing absolutely  without  cover  and  watch- 
ing with  upturned  face  the  cloud  of  shells 
flying  over  his  head.  His  hand  were  full 
of  knives. 

"Jack  Johnson,"  he  said,  as  one  struck 
and  raised  a  flurry  of  dust,  behind  us. 
"A  whizz  bang!  Couple  of  Fritzes.  .  .  . 
Oh,  ho,  a  dud !  There's  a  seventy  five.  .  . 
Blimey,  sir,"  he  complained  as  we  dragged 
him  down,  "the  blarsted  rotters  are 
sendin'  heverythink  but  grindstones!" 

I  have  tried  to  teach  him  not  to  boast 
about  his  invulnerability,  but  it  is  use- 
less.    Finney,  who  has  been  in  the  game 


since  the  first,  told  me  about  a  fellow  who 
did  that,  and  who  is  now  snending  his 
spare  time  in  a  grave  near  Vimy.  In  his 
working  hours,  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
spiritualism,  he  is  doubtless  telling  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  where  Aunt  Melissa  has 
mislaid  the  store-room  keys. 

In  reading  your  last  letter  more  care- 
fully, I  see  that  you  speak  of  Joan  as 
having  come  to  England.  Nursing?  It 
isn't  possible!  Don't  mind  admitting, 
just  for  honesty's  sake,  that  I  have  missed 
her  letters  like  Billy-be-darned !  They 
are  probably  working  her  to  death  at  the 
hospital,  too.  You  know,  young  girls  like 
that  have  no  business  to  go  in  for  nursing. 
In  the  first  place  it's  bad  for  their  health ; 
it  must  be.    And  besides,  a  nurse  knows 

so  d much.     I'd  like  my  wife  to  be 

innocent  enough  to  blush  when  I  told  her 
a  story  that  some  of  the  boys  told  me! 
Of  course,  this  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  Joan,  I  only  mentioned  the  way 
I  feel.  Of  course,  it's  awfully  patriotic 
and  all  that,  but  I  am  distinctly  sorr\ 
little  Joan  is  a  nurse. 

Yours, 
ARTHUR. 

A  Very  Hot  Corner, 
France,  Apr.  3,  1918 
rjEAR  old  Jack, 

*--'  Heine  has  been  kicking  up  the  devil 
of  a  row  lately  and  word  has  come  that, 
at  last,  we  are  going  to  retaliate.  Our 
casualties  have  been  heavy  but  the  Red 
Cross  arrangements  are  magnificent.  It 
gives  a  fellow  a  comfortable,  warm  sen- 
sation instead  of  a  cold  trickling  one, 
down  his  spinal  column  when  he  thinks 
of  that. 

We  are  going  to  relieve  the  — th.  They 
have  been  standing  it  for  a  good  long 
spell.  Made  me  feel  all  queer  to  be  safe 
back  here  while  some  other  chap  was 
fighting  for  me.  I'm  glad  it's  my  turn  to 
go  in.  .  .  . 

Almost  midnight,  and  a  great  gold 
moon  is  shining.  The  Big  Bear  and 
Orion  fairly  glitter  and  sparkle.  There 
seems  something  unreal  about  warfare 
just  at  the  moment,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  guns  send  a  horrible  vibration 
through  the  air  which  actually  tortures 
the  ears,  while  the  ground  at  each  shot 
quivers  sufficiently  to  send  a  shock 
through  one's  head.  A  good  many  casu- 
alties are  coming  in.  I  have  seen  sights 
not  good  to  see.  This  is  no  time  for  self- 
analysis,  but  so  much  any  man  says  to 
his  inmost  being:  "I  hope  I  get  it  good 
or  not  at  all.  I  don't  care  much  about 
being  messed  up  like  " 

If  they  get  me,  old  boy,  do  you  take  a 
generous  tankard  and  quaff  a  deep 
draught  to  my  memory.  If  I  come 
through  safely,  I  will  lose  no  time  in 
pledging  you! 

Yours, 
ARTHUR  RADCLIFFE. 

P.S. — Give  my  kindest  regards  to 
Nurse  Joan  when  you  write.  I  don't 
know  how  a  thought  of  her  happened  to 
pop  into  my  mind  just  now.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  I  may  be  glad  to  know  that 
some  kind  Fate  sent  her  to  England. 
Cheer-0 ! 


April  7th, 


Hospital, 


JOHN  Dean,  Esq., 


Kent,  England 


352  First  Ave., 

W ,  Man. 

Dear  Mr.  Dean, 

Some  time  ago  I  promised  Radcliffe, 
D.  Company,  — th  Battn.,  that  in  the 
event  of  his  being  wounded,  I  would 
notify  you.     It  is  with  regret  that  I  now 
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fulfill  my  promise.     He  is,  as  the  heading 
indicates,  in  England. 

Radcliffe  was  knocked  out  in  the  per- 
formance Of  the  highest  form  of  callantry 
— saving  the  lives  of  his  companions  at 
the  risk  of  his  own.  We  had  been  sent 
forward  to  relieve  the  1 — th,  and  were 
settling  for  the  night  in  comparative 
Mfety,  when  a  grenade  of  some  sort, 
dropped  from  somewhere,  right  in  the 
midst  of  us. 

Without  a  second's  hesitation,  Radcliffe 
flung  himself  toward  the  thing,  intending 
to  smother  it  with  his  body.  But  the 
damned  invention  exploded  just  as  he  was 
u-oing  down,  and  he  got  the  force  of  it  in 
the  face.  Notwithstanding  the  sights  I 
have  seen,  the  memory  of  that  is  too  hor- 
rible to  dwell  upon. 

Feeling  that  I  speak  to  a  friend  of  his, 
[  can  say  without  fear  of  being  thought  a 
mawkish  sentimentalist  that  there  isn't 
a  man  jack  of  us  who  is  not  cut  to  pieces 
•ver  the  affair.  Rad  was  by  long  odds 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  company. 
He  never  failed  to  cheer  the  down-hearted 
in  his  inimitably  quizzical  way;  he  never 
failed  to  boost  the  spirits  of  the  men  to 
■iuch  a  pitch  that  one  felt  that  the  making 
of  cannon  fodder  and  shrapnel  mince  was 
the  finest  kind  of  a  lark.  Even  under 
ire.  he  had  time  to  punctuate  explosions 
with  his  ready  humor.  I  have  heard  the 
groans  of  "stretcher  cases"  merge  into  a 
pretty  good  imitation  of  a  laugh  when  he 
played  nurse,  as  he  called  it,  for  a  few 
minutes.  Do  you  know,  Dean,  some  of 
the  boys  called  him  the  Undertaker?  He 
was  called  more  often  than  the  parson 
when  fellows  knew  they  were  "going 
west."  He  had  a  queer  way  about  him — 
a  womanish  sort  of  sympathy,  a  sort  of 
intuitive  power  to  anticipate"  their  "last 


requests,"  and  he  kept  them  happy  right 
till  the  end.  God,  I  am  sorry  this  thing 
has  happened!  Wouldn't  have  minded 
half  so  much  if  he  had  been  biffed  for 
fair.  There  are  several  of  our  men  here 
with  him.  All  of  us  got  more  or  less 
:  bed. 
He  has  never  stopped  raving  since  he 
was  hit.  They  took  him  off  to  operate 
this  a.m.  I  will  write  again  shortly.  In 
the  meantime,  send  anything  along  that 
will  keep  him  diverted.  Isn't  there  any 
girl? — you  know  what  I  mean.  If  a  fellow 
can  get  interested,  things  don't  look  so 
bad. 

Sorry  I  have  no  better  news,  but  I  felt 
you  might  want  to  know  the  worst. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  D.  FINNEY, 

per  Sister  J.  E. 

Apr.  8,  1918. 

Hospital, 

Kent. 

MR.  John  Dean, 
352  First  Ave., 

W ,   Man. 

Dear  Sir, 

Excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  addressing 
you,  but  it's  about  Mr.  Radcliffe,  D.  Com- 
pany, — th  Battn.,  the  finest  soldier  that 
ever  wore  khaki,  that's  straight.  If  they 
don't  give  him  a  V.C.  for  wot  he  done,  I'm 
ready  to  quit  the  Service. 

You  have  likely  read  about  us  in  the 
papers,  so  I  wont  repeat.  Wot  I  got  in 
me  mind,  is  to  sort  of  prepare  you,  sir, 
for  some  letters  that  are  bound  to  come. 
Mr.  Radcliffe  don't  give  me  no  peace  as 
far  as  writing  you  is  concerned  and  to 
keep  him  quiet  I  give  him  me  promise  to 
send  you  a  line.  But  it  wont  make  de- 
lightful reading,  sir,  believe  me. 


They  operated  on  him  yesterday  morn- 
ing. Seemed  as  if  he  was  under  the  dope 
for  years.  I  hope  to  God,  sir,  I  never  put 
in  another  day  like  that!  The  ward  was 
cleared  of  everything  that  could  move — 
the  boys  found  it  hard  enough  to  listen  to 
his  ravings  when  he  was  crazy;  they 
didn't  relish  listening  to  wot  he  had  to 
say  when  he  was  right — if  you  get  me. 
But  Finney  and  me  stood  by,  waiting  for 
him. 

At  last  he  came.  Just  a  bundle  of  cot- 
ton from  the  shoulders  up.  Head  look- 
ing like  a  white  balloon.  Not  a  feature 
showing.    The  nurse  was  crying.  .  .  . 

Finney  sits  on  one  side  of  him,  me  on 
the  other.  We  don't  look  at  each  other. 
He  is  moaning  and  muttering  .  .  .  the 
kind  of  stuff  he  used  to  say  to  cheer  the 
boys. 

By  and  by  he  lies  real  still  for  a  min- 
ute. Finney  lets  out  a  curse  under  his 
breath.    I  tightens  up  my  muscles. 

'"Orton,"  he  says,  feeble-like,"  are  you 
there?" 

"Here,  sir,"  says  I,  very  prompt.  You 
note  he  called  for  me. 

"Where  the  devil  are  we?"  he  says. 
"There's  a  ton  of  sand  bags  on  my  head." 

"You're  all  right  sir,"  I  tells  him.  "Keep 
still  and  lie  doggo." 

"Got  to  keep  still,"  he  groans.  "Tied 
hand  and  foot.  Are  we  prisoners  and 
what  time  is  it?" 

"Don't  rightly  know  the  hour,  but  we're 
out  of  range  of  fire,  sir,"  says  I.  "We 
got  kind  of  messed  up  with  gunpowder 
and  they  say  bandages  help  considerable. 
A  little  nap,  sir,  please." 

"But  where  are  we?    In  a  shell  hole?" 

"We're  in  hospital,  Rad,"  pipes  in  Mr. 
Finney.     "You  and  'Orton  and  I.     This 


A   shell    burst    overhead    and   covered   us   with   sand   and   dust. 
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is  the  life  ....  such    nice    smells,  eh, 
what?" 

"Am  I  wounded  in  the  head?"  asks  R. 
"Why  can't  I  see?" 

"Nobody  making  mica  bandages,  so 
far,"  I  assures  him.  "And  transparent 
gauze  aint  no  good  without  wads  of  cot- 
ton wool." 

He  stays  quiet  a  spell  and  tries  to  make 
a  whistling  tune,  and  stuffs  a  smoke  in 
his  lips. 

"Are  you  boys  wounded?"  he  asks,  pres- 
ently. 

"Bit  of  a  scratch,"  I  say. 

"I  remember,"  he  talks  in  jerks.  "The 
grenade — in  the  trench — hit  me  in  the 
face — clouds  of  hot  sparks,  blistering  my 
eye  balls — feel  'em  yet.  .  .  Boys!"  his 
voice  swelled  into  a  scream,  sir.  "Boys, 
I  know  ...  I  am  blind!  My  God, 
I  am  blind!" 

Somehow,  although  his  hands  were 
bound  against  his  body,  he  tore  them  free 
and  clawed  with  their  clumsy  wrappings 
at  his  head  and  face.  Before  we  could 
stop  him,  he  had  his  eyes  uncovered,  his 
torn  flesh  all  laid  bare.  He  shrieked 
frightfully,  the  whole  time,  till  a  couple 
of  the  boys  outside  began  to  yell  their 

own  heads  off.    The  place  was  like  H , 

sir,  and  all  the  demons  let  loose. 

Well,  that's  all  I've  got  to  say.  He's 
blind  and  there  aint  no  sweet  resignation 
about  him,  either.  He  wants  me  to  write 
and  tell  you.  I  have  given  my  promise 
and  I'll  do  it.  But  don't  be  down-hearted, 
sir;  anybody  is  bound  to  feel  it  a  bit  at 
first.  I  know  I  am  going  to  miss  my  leg 
some,  having  got  used  to  carrying  it 
about  with  me  all  these  years,  but,  bad  as 
I  feel,  it's  nothing  compared  to  Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe  losing  his  eyes.  We'll  do  the  best 
we  can  to  cheer  him  up,  sir,  and  anything 
you  can  do  will  be  much  appreciated,  so 
oblige, 

Yours  faithfully, 

JAMES  HORTON. 


Apr.  9,  '18, 
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Hospital, 
Kent. 
|EAR  Dean, 

I  am  blind.  Not  the  temporary, 
paralyzed-nerve  sort  of  blindness  that  a 
sudden  shock  or  the  violet  ray  will  cure, 
but  stone  blind  for  life!  Can  you  picture 
me  feeling  my  way  from  spot  to  spot  with 
a  cane  and  a  dog — and  maybe  a  cup,  who 
knows? — an  object  of  children's  curiosity, 
men's  consideration,  old  ladies'  sympathy 
and  young  ladies'  pity?  Can  you  realize 
that  the  rest  of  my  life — and  God  grant 
it  be  short! — may  be  spent  cluttering  up 
the  corner  of  some  institution  where  a 
couple  of  hundred  like  me  wait  dully  for 
the  hour  of  their  release 

Resigned?  Think  of  the  heroism?  Glad 
to  have  given  my  eyes  to  my  countrv?  No ! 
A  million  times,  NO!  I  am  shouting  this 
at  the  top  of  my  lungs  and  cursing  Hor- 
ton  because  he  can't  make  it  stronger. 
I'll  never  get  used  to  it,  never  be  happy 
.     .     .     never.     .     .     . 

I  don't  want  sympathy;  I  don't  want 
to  learn  Braille  and  chair-seating;  I  al- 
ways hated  woven  baskets.  I  want  to  see! 
I  want  to  see  the  iridescent  spray  on  the 
crest  of  a  breaker,  I  want  to  see  great 
banks  of  smoke-edged  wind-clouds  piled 
up  against  a  saffron  sky.  I  long  for  a 
sight  of  the  sumach,  mirrored  in  the  still 
waters  of  a  tiny  lake,  and  for  the  dying 
night  fire  out  in  the  woods.  Woods?  I 
could  scream.  .  .  am  I  never  again  to 
know  the  delight  of  tramping  through 
our  friendly  forests,  alone  save  for  the 
company  of  the  Old  Comforter  and  a  fish- 
ing rod? 

Helpless!      A   miserable   useless   clod, 


that's  what  I  am!  And  if  you  think  I 
intend  to  endure  this  torture  or  inflict  my- 
self upon  the  world  any  longer  than  neces- 
sary, you  are  wrong.  No  one  would  have 
felt  the  least  horror  had  I  been  left  "out 
there"  on  the  field  of  France,  if  for  lack 
of  attention  I  had  snuffed  out  before  the 
Red  Cross  or  Field  Ambulance  got  me. 
No  one  need  feel  any  horror  if  I  snuff 
out  now,  wounded  more  grievously,  by 
far,  than  many  a  chap  who  has  "paid  the 
supreme  price"  as  the  papers  grandly  put 
it.  What  can  be  more  supreme  a  price 
than  this,  will  you  tell  me?  Nothing!  I 
scream  it.  .  .  .  NOTHING  can  be 
worse  than  to  live  in  eternal  night.  .  . 
night,  without  the  stars! 

There  is  amongst  my  belongings  a  will. 
This  is  merely  an  observation,  you  under- 
stand. A  blind  man  does  not  feed  him- 
self, nor  shave  himself,  and  is  deprived  of 
convenient  cutlery.  But  I  can't  be  kept 
forever  in  hospital.  I  am  bound  to  get 
loose  some  day,  and  they  say  taxi  drivers 
are  damned  careless. 

I  shall  not  write  you  again,  and  there 
is  no  need  for  you  to  write  to  me.  It  only 
means  a  bother  for  some  one  else  to  in- 
terpret. So  here's  to  you,  old  Jack  Dean. 
Waste  no  thought  on  the  chap  who 
wouldn't  even  try  to  be  a  blooming  "  'ero." 
ARTHUR  RADCLIFFE, 

Per  J.  H. 

P.S. — Don't  pay  no  attention  to  this 
letter,  sir.  He'll  come  around  all  right. 
He's  too  fine  a  soldier  to  lay  down  under 
anythink. 

Resp'y, 
JAMES  HORTON. 

MR.  John  Dean, 
352  First  Ave., 

W ,  Man. 

Apr.  18,  '18. 


Hospital, 
Kent. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  answer  to  your  cable  just  rec'd,  I 
am  glad  to  report  that  Mr.  R.  aint  no 
worse.  His  face  is  healing  O.K.  and  won't 
be  wot  you  might  called  disfigured  much. 
He  was  considerably  cheered  by  your 
cable,  too,  sir,  although  he  wouldn't  let 
me  read  it  to  him  for  some  time.  Said 
messages  that  had  to  be  printed  on  bill 
boards  for  everybody  to  see  didn't  mean 
nothink.  But  and  bye,  he  kind  of  left 
it  in  my  way,  and  I  managed.  He  got  a 
couple  of  letters,  forwarded  from  France, 
that  he  won't  let  me  read  to  him.  Just 
keeps  fingering  them  and  pulling  them  out 
of  his  pocket.  Looks  like  a  lady's  hand- 
writing, sir,  if  I  might  take  the  liberty  of 
mentioning  it,  though  he  aint  asked  me  to 
communicate  with  no  one  outside  of  your- 
self. 

I  have  asked  him  if  he  won't  keep  me 
amused  by  giving  me  letters  to  write  for 
him,  but  he  says  that  being  hemmed  in 
by  a  great  black  wall,  there's  nothink  he 
knows  that  would  interest  anybody  else. 

He  don't  rave  no  more,  sir.  That  were 
not  like  him,  anyhow.  He  just  sits  quiet 
as  if  he  was  overly  tired.  For  a  while  it 
was  hard  to  get  him  to  eat,  because  he 
wouldn't  let  no  one  feed  him,  and  he 
wouldn't  feed  himself.  Said  it  always 
made  him  sick  to  see  people  slobber  their 
food  about.  But  yesterday  and  to-day, 
he's  picked  up  considerable.     .     .     . 

As  I  live  sir,  if  he  ain't  letting  the  new 
Sister  read  his  letters  to  him ! !  They  are 
out  in  the  garden,  she  leaning  against  his 
chair,  kind  of  like  a  little  child  would 
do. 

She  seems  to  take  a  special  interest  in 
R.;    they    all    do,   but   this    little    Sister 


even  more  than  the  rest.  She  has  only 
been  here  a  couple  of  days.  Come  into 
the  ward  one  morning  after  he  had  his 
dressings  and  was  asleep.  She  looks 
around  quick  and  almost  frightened-like, 
walking  from  bed  to  bed,  then  she  stops 
beside  him  and  looks  down  at  the  bundle 
of  bandages  with  just  his  nose  peeping 
through. 

"Who  is  this?"  she  says  to  me. 

"Radford,"  says  I.  "D  Company,  — th 
Battn." 

She  turns  as  white  as  the  sheet  and 
sways  a  little. 

"Not  his  eyes,"  she  whispers. 

"Gone,"  says  I. 

"Good  God,"  she  breathes  and  takes  his 
head  in  her  arms  just  like  a  mother  takes 
her  baby. 

He  stirred  but  didn't  wake.  Just  lay 
there  against  her  heart  as  peaceful  and 
quiet  as  though  he'd  never  heard  of  war. 
And  she  dropping  shiny  tears  on  that 
wad  of  cotton  all  the  time !  I  tell  you,  sir, 
I'd  heap  ruther  see  a  fellow  wounded  on 
the  field  than  to  see  a  little  yellow-haired 
girl  breaking  her  heart,  that  way. 

But  you  couldn't  never  tell  how  she 
felt  by  listening  to  her,  she's  that  cheer- 
ful. She  makes  him  eat — indeed,  sir,  she 
comes  pretty  near  to  making  him  eat  out 
of  her  hand,  without  giving  him  the  least 
suspicion.  She's  a  wonder,  that  little 
yellow-haired   Sister,   God  bless  her! 

No  more  for  now,  sir,  and  thank  you 
again. 

Yours  Resp'y, 

JAMES  HORTON. 

Apr.  25,  '18, 


Hospital, 
Kent. 

OH,  Jack,  dear! 
There  is  no  use  pretending  that  my 
heart  is  not  heavy,  for  you  would  either 
read  the  truth  between  the  lines  or  think 
that  the  months  of  nursing  I  have  put  in 
over  here  had  turned  my  heart  to  flint 
and  dried  up  all  the  sympathetic  springs 
of  my  being.  Sometimes,  I  almost  wish 
this  were  so.    You  will  see  that  I  am  at 

the Hospital.     I  went  to  General 

S as  soon  as  I  got  your  cable  and  he 

had  me  transferred.  I  found  Arthur  in 
a  state  of  mental  and  physical  exhaus- 
tion which  resulted  naturally  from  days 
of  maniacal  raving.  There  were  times 
when  I  despaired  of  raising  him  from  the 
abyss  of  melancholy  into  which  he  had 
sunk;  life,  plainly,  held  nothing  but  end- 
less days  of  unbroken  blackness  for  him. 
Gradually,  he  passed  into  a  stage  of  ex- 
treme sensitiveness — how  extreme,  words 
will  not  tell  you — and  although  I  had 
found  it  difficult  to  cope  with  his  state  of 
melancholy,  I  found  this  phase  a  million 
times  harder.  It  was  as  though  he  had 
been  turned  inside  out,  as  though  every 
nerve  was  lying  exposed  on  the  surface 
to  be  tortured  by  the  gentlest  touch  and 
to  see  him  quiver  and  shrink  from  every- 
one— me  included — was  almost  more  than 
I  could  bear. 

I  remember  one  afternoon  some  people 
from  the  theatre  came  down  to  give  a  con- 
cert on  the  lawn.  Arthur  said  he  did  not 
want  to  hear  them  at  all,  that  he  never 
had  been  able  to  make  out  what  people 
were  singing  about  if  he  couldn't  see 
them.  But  I  persuaded  him  to  come  by 
striking  at  the  root  of  his  objections  and 
telling  him  that  we  could  seat  ourselves 
early,  by  which  he  understood  that  he 
would  not  be  noticed  stumbling  around 
and  hanging  to  my  hand.  We  had  been 
seated  some  time  when  a  lady  of  worthy 
intentions  but  sluggish  understanding 
Continued  on  page  93 
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'OU  were  about  to  tell  me,"  I  re- 
minded Mary  Pickford  at  the  be- 
ginning; of  our  second  talk,  which 
took  place,  by  the  way,  in  the  Alpine  Inn 
up  at  the  top  of  Mount  Lowe,  "of  some- 
thing which  when  you  were  a  mere  girl  in 
San  Francisco  changed  the  entire  tenor  of 
your  life.      What  was  it?" 

Instead    of   answering    that    question. 
Miss  Pickford  asked  me  another.  Altitude, 
obviously,  had  a  tendency 
to  detach  one's  mind  from 
the    earthlier    preoccupa- 
tions of  every  day  life. 

"Do  you  believe  with 
Browning  that  somewhere, 
at  some  time,  every  life 
has  its  one  big  hour?" 

"Do  you  suppose,"  I  in- 
quired, taking  my  cue  from 
Little  Mary  and  proffering 
still  a  third  question,  "he 
could  have  been  thinking 
of  that  particular  midnight 
hour  when  he  was  about 
to  elope  with  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning?  Does- 
n't he  somewhere  tell  how 
his  wife-to-be  was  stealing 


The  Life  of 
;  Mary  Pickford 

Part  II.  —  The  More  Intimate 
Mary  Pickford 

By  Arthur  Stringer 


on  tiptoe  from  her  father's  home  with  her 
maid  and  her  dog,  and  how  she  had  a  very 
terrible  time  in  keeping  the  dog  from 
barking?" 

"And  supposing  he  had  barked!"  con- 
tinued the  rapt-eyed  agent  of  other 
people's  emotion.  "Supposing  he'd  kept 
Elizabeth  Barrett  from  getting  away  and 
going  off  to  Italy  and  being  re-born  as 
she  was  and  finding  the  career  we  know 
she  found  under  those  new  conditions!' 


"And  supposing,"  I  went  on  in  the  same 
strain,  "Thomas  Carlyle  had  "one  into 
business  that  time,  as  he  trembled  on  the 
verge  of  doing.     And  Stevenson  had  be- 


"What,"  I  asked  Mary  Pickford,  "did  Canada  give  you?" 
"There's  one  big  thing  Canada  gave  me,"  was  the  answer. 
"It's  ivhat  I  suppose  you'd  call  the  zest  of  life.  It  may  seem 
a  sort  of  paradox,  but  it  made  me  rich  by  what  it  denied  me. 
It  brought  me  into  the  world  without  a  silver  spoon  in  my 
month,  but  it  taught  me  the  lesson  which  the  sterner  laws  of 
the  North  always  seem  to  teach  its  sons  and  daughters,  that 
you  must  look  ahead  and  not  think  only  of  the  passing 
moment,  that  bigness  should  belong  to  your  own  life  as  well 
as  to  the  map  of  your  own  country,  and  that  if  you  come 
from  the  land  of  the  beaver  you  should  always  be  happy  in 
working  like  a  beaver!" 


come  an  engineer,  as  he  came  so  close  to 
doing?" 

"And  supposing  Keats  had  come  to  Am- 
erica," went  on  my  colleague  in  specula- 
tive reminiscence,  "as  he  once  said  he  had 
decided  to  do!  Supposing  he  had  come 
out  here  in  his  youth,  that  time,  and  this 
balmy  Western  air  had  healed  up  his  sick 
lungs,  and  he'd  lived  to  give  the  world  all 
the  music  that  was  cut  short  by  that  ter- 
ribly untimely  death  of  his?  What  a 
richer  world  this  might 
have  been!  And  what  a 
book  somebody  could  write 
about  those  little  Great 
Divides  in  the  lives  of  men 
and  women!" 

"And  just  supposing  a 
little  Toronto  tot  named 
Gladys  Mary  Smith  hadn't 
been  taken  to  a  cake-walk 
one  day,"  I  began. 

"The  world  would  be  go- 
ing around  about  the 
same,"  commented  the 
mournful-eyed  queen  who 
didn't  seem  overjoyed  at 
her  memories  of  regal  ac- 
complishment. 
"But  that  at  least  brings 
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us  back  to  Gladys  Mary  and  San  Fran- 
cisco," I  reminded  her,  "and  the  Rubicon 
Gladys  Mary  crossed  there." 

"I'm  afraid  you  could  never  make  my 
little  Rubicon  very  impressive  to  the  eye," 
explained  Miss  Pickford. 

"Why  not?"  I  asked,  remembering  that 
any  Rubicon  must  be  impressive,  not  be- 
cause of  its  dimensions,  but  more  because 
of  the  decision  it  witnessed. 

"Because  it  was  chiefly  a  subjective 
one,"  said  the  best  known  woman  in  the 
world,  re-echoing  my  own  mental  con- 
clusion. "As  I  said  before,  I  was  still 
playing  in  one  of  my  juvenile  parts  in  one 
of  Hal  Reid's  melodramas.  Do  you  know 
what  they  were  like?" 

"I  know  the  things,"  I  retorted.  And 
the  contempt  in  my  voice  caused  Mary 
Pickford  to  look  up  quickly. 

"Don't  say  anything  unkind  about  them, 
please,"  begged  Little  Mary.  And  more 
than  once  during  our  talks  I  noticed  this 
reluctance  to  sit  in  judgment  on  others, 
to  pass  votes  of  censure  on  rivals,  to  com- 
plain of  conditions  or  prod  at  powers  with 
which  the  star  herself  was  associated.  It 
was,  I  think,  something  more  deep-seated 
than  the  mere  discretion  of  imperial  posi- 
tion; it  was  based  on  a  kindliness  which 
time  and  toil  had  not  eradicated  from  a 
girl  kindly  by  nature. 

"That  awakening  came  one  afternoon 
through  a 
talk  with  an- 
other woman, 
a  talk  in  a 
dingy  little 
dressing- 
room.  The 
w  o  ,m  a  n  '  s 
name  was 
Jean  Patri- 
quin.  She 
was  an  older 
actress,  play- 
ing in  the 
same  com- 
pany with 
me.  She  dis- 
liked me — at 
least  she  dis- 
liked me  at 
first.  I  knew 
this,  because 
I  overheard 
her  say,  in 
speaking  of 
me:  'Oh,  that 
precoc- 
ious stage- 
kid!'  It  hurt. 
It  startled 
me,  too,  like 
a  shake  when 
you're  asleep. 
And  I  resent- 
ed it,  in  my 
blind  and 
childish  way. 
I  went  to  her 
to  have  it  out, 
in  some  man- 
ner or  other 

for  stage-life  is  terribly  confined 
and  competitive,  and  even  the  stage- 
child  soon  learns  to  stand  on  guard, 
jealously  on  guard,  over  her  own 
little  territory. 

"We  had  it  out,  Jean  Patriquin 
and  I,  but  in  a  way  very  different 
to  the  way  I  had  expected.  We  sat 
down  and  talked  things  over.  I 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  I  didn't 
know  so  very  much,  compared  with 
that  older  woman,  and  that  I  was 
facing  a  woman  who  knew  life,  who 
had  an  infinitely  broader  vision  of 


things  than  I  had.  She  awakened  some- 
thing in  my  soul,  something  that  had  been 
sleeping  the*re  like  a  seed.  She  became, 
in  fact,  personally  and  directly  interested 
in  me.  She  made  me  unhappy  and  rest- 
less and  ambitious  for  better  things.  And 
from  that  day  on  I  started  to  study.  I 
mean  I  started  to  study  in  earnest,  with  a 
real  hunger  for  knowledge.  And  Jean 
Patriquin  guided  me.  I  wanted  to  im- 
prove, to  be  different.  Instead  of  having 
three  pet  kittens  to  play  with  on  the  house- 
orchestra's  piano  keyboard,  I  suddenly 
realized  I  ought  to  be  able  to  play  on 
that  keyboard  with  my  own  fingers. 

"You  know  what  stage  people  are  like, 
I  think,  about  as  well  as  I  do.  You  know 
that  they're  the  most  naive  and  self-con- 
scious, the  most  obstinate  and  generous, 
the  most  sensitive  and  insensible,  the 
most  clever  and  yet  the  most  contracted 
guild  of  workers  in  all  the  wide  world. 
And  it  was  no  little  battle  to  break  away 
from  those  old  ways  of  thinking  and  liv- 
ing. But  the  seed  had  sprouted  and  I 
couldn't  stop  its  growth.  I  struggled 
with  French  verbs,  between  performances. 
I  kept  my  kittens  off  the  piano  keyboard 
and  played  finger-exercises  there  instead. 

took  music  lessons  in  earnest,  and  in- 
sisted on  a  tutor.  I  studied  in  the  wings, 
and  boarding-house  rooms,  and  in  dress- 
ing rooms,  and  on  station  platforms  and 


Mary  Pickford  "malting   up"  on   location.    Below: 
A    scene    from    "The    Little    Princess." 


railway  trains.  And  I  showed  Jean  Patri- 
quin that  I  wanted  to  be  something  more 
than  just  a  precocious  kid-actress." 

T  COULD  catch  the  flash  of  that  high- 
light along  the  dark  corridor  of 
adolescence,  the  still  groping  mind  emerg- 
ing into  its  earliest  consciousness  of 
power.  "Does  that  mean,"  I  inquired, 
"that  you  ran  away  from  the  old-fashion- 
ed melodramas?" 

Miss  Pickford  smiled. 
"No;  the  change  didn't  come  in  a  night. 
Life,  you  see,  isn't  quite  as  dramatic  as 
the  story-books  and  the  screen-pictures. 
I  had  to  keep  on,  for  a  time  at  least,  at 
those  old  melodramas,  with  the  old  bad 
parts.  And  by  this  time  I  could  realize 
that  they  were  bad  parts.  I  wasn't  satis- 
fied with  them  any  longer.  I  grew  into  a 
realization  that  there  were  better  things 
and  that  I'd  been  missing  them.  This 
didn't  altogether  add  to  my  happiness. 
Night  after  night  I  used  to  hear  the 
audience  laughing,  and  I  knew  they  were 
laughing  at  me,  laughing  at  me  derisively, 
without  sympathy,  without  understanding 
why  I  was  there  or  what  I  wanted  to  be. 
I  used  to  stand  with  my  hands  shut  tight 
and  my  jaw  clenched,  with  a  kind  of 
hatred  in  my  heart  for  those  audiences. 
They  seemed  to  be  so  cruelly  misjudging 
me." 

"But  wasn't 
this  mostly 
i  m  a  g  i  n  a  - 
tion?J'  I  sug- 
gested. 

"The  audi- 
ences of  those 
day  s,"     ob- 
served     the 
still  youthful 
historian   be- 
s  i  d  e     me, 
"were     more 
outspok- 
en than  they 
are     now, 
more  elemen- 
tary.    They 
had  the  habit 
of  letting  the 
villian    know 
that    they 
hated  him,  of 
hissing    and 
booing      the 
actors      they 
weren't      i  r 
sympathy 
with.    And    I 
on    my     part 
got  the  habit 
of        looking 
out   at   them 
and  saying  to 
my  own  soul : 
'Just  you 
wait!     Wait! 
And    some 
day  I'll  show 
you!'  For  my 
parts  weren't 
the  sympathetic  parts  in  those  days 
and   I'd  reached  the  stage  when  it 
hurt,  hurt  tragically,  to  be  laughed 
at  that  way.    It  drove  me  into  mak- 
ing a   vow   that  some  day  I'd  win 
over    that    big   ogre   known   as   the 
public.     I  swore  to  myself  that  I'd 
never  give  up  until  I'd  turned  the 
tables  on  them.     And  I  did,  in  the 
end.     It  didn't  come,  of  course,  ex- 
actly in  the  way  I'd  expected  it  to. 
That'l    how   life   fools   us.      But   it 
came  in  another  way." 

I  nodded  my  comprehension.       It 
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was  an  early  ebullition,  I  sagely  told  my- 
self, of  that  Pickfordian  ambition  which 
was  not  to  be  denied  and  that  Pickfordian 
power  which  was  not  to  be  suppressed. 
But  in  that  I  was  mistaken,  as  I  was  very 
soon  to  discover. 

"When  did  you  first  turn  to  the  mov- 
ing pictures?"  I  inquired. 

"It  was  in   1909,     was  the  reply. 

And  I  looked  up  to  find  Little  Mary 
smiling,  for,  as  I  was  so  quickly  to  find 
out.  Miss  Pkkford  did  not  turn  from  the 
stage  to  the  screen  as  a  languid  Nero 
turns  from  one  pageant  to  another.  The 
movement  was  much  more  like  that  of 
an  exhausted  swimmer  snatching  at  a  life- 
buoy, with  little  that  was  stately  or  im- 
perial about  it. 

This  story  of  how  Our  Mary 
broke  into  the  movies  has  been 
told  in  many  versions  and  with 
many  embellishments,  and  the 
straight  truth,  I  am  afraid,  will 
I  s  a  bit  of  a  shock  to  those 
persons  who  make  a 
habit    of    sacrificing 
verity   on    the    altar 
of  romance.     But  the 
Pickford   family,   be 


it  recorded,  had  been 
"on  the  road"  with 
the  previously  men- 
tioned Chauncey  01- 
cott  company.  I 
write  the  word 
"family"  advisedly, 
for  when  Mary  went 
on  the  road  in  those 
early  days,  it  u 
sential.  of  course, 
that  her  mother 
should  go  along  with 
her.  And  it 
equally  essential, 
under  the  circum- 
stances, that  Lottie, 
who  was  two  years 
younger  than  Mary, 
and  Jack,  who  was  the  baby, 
should  be  taken  along  with 
their  mother.  It  was  a  condi- 
tion which  involved  sacrifice, 
and  entailed  discomfort,  but 
when  Little  Mary,  the  bread- 
winner, moved  from  place  to 
place  that  itinerant  little 
family  circle  moved  with  her, 
constituting  a  triangle  of  sus- 
taining guardianship  which 
easily  enough  merged  into  a 
quadrangle  of  companionable  adventur- 
ing. Thus  when  Mary  became  "Little 
Eva"  in  her  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  com- 
pany, Mrs.  Pickford  went  along  first  as 
wardrobe-mistress  and  later  played  the 
part  of  "Eliza."  And  night  by  night, 
when  Eliza  made  her  escape  over  the  ice, 
it  was  baby  Jack  whom  she  carried  in  her 
arms,  with  the  baying  of  the  property 
blood-hounds  drowning  his  vigorous 
though  infantile  cries  of  protest.  But, 
to  resume,  the  season  of  the  Olcott  com- 
pany on  the  road  ended,  as  seasons  have 
the  habit  of  doing.  Thereupon  the  Pick- 
ford family,  as  theatrical  families  also 
have  the  habit  of  doing,  returned  to  New 
York  to  cast  about  for  a  new  engagement 
for  Little  Mary.  A  humble  abode  was 
found  up  in  the  Bronx.  Agencies  were 
consulted,  the  managers'  offices  were 
visited,  the  old  and  much-trodden  tracks 
of  the  theatrical  aspirant  were  explored 
and  re-explored.  But  for  once  the  star  of 
Mary  Pickford  was  not  in  the  ascendant. 
The  carefully  guarded  savings  of  the 
road-trip  began  to  dwindle.  The  summer 
grew  old;  the  producers  made  ready  for 
the  opening  season.     Still  there  was  no 
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engagement  for  Mary  Pickford.  The 
younger  sister,  Lottie,  it  is  true,  began 
to  show  talent  as  a  dancer  about  this 
time  and  even  "signed  up"  with  a  none 
too  resplendent  company.  But  the  pay 
was  trivial  and  the  engagement  proved 
short.  Finally,  in  that  little  home  of  over- 
strained hope  up  in  the  Bronx,  the  last 
of  the  season's  savings  were  gone,  the 
last  with  the  exception  of  one  tragic  and 
lonesome  nickel.  Mary  Pickford  studied 
that  solitary  coin  of  baser  metal  for  some 
time.  Then  she  took  a  deep  breath  and 
went  to  her  mother. 

"Mother,"  she  announced,  "I'm  going 
to  gamble  our  nickel!" 

"How?"  demanded  a  parent  much  too 
worried  for  frivolity. 

"On  the  movies,"  was  Mary's  answer. 

THE  mother  shook  her  head.  "It's  no 
use,"  she  declared.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  the  topic  of  entering  the  motion- 
picture  field  had  cropped  up  between 
mother  and  daughter.  The  movies  of 
nine  or  ten  years  ago  were  not  the  movies 
of  to-day.  They  were  still  in  their  in- 
fancy, and  the  infant  age  is  the  age  of 


exclusions  a  D  •! 
prohibitions,  of 
stair-gates  and 
chicken-wire  and 
barricaded  i  n  - 
gresses.  They 
were  as  averse  to 
the  reception  of 
untried  talent  as 
they  were  to  the 
entertainment  of 
new  ideas.  And 
they  were  not  al- 
ways thought  res- 
pectable. 

"Then  I'm  going  down  to  make  sure," 
said  Little  Mary,  commandeering  the 
nickel. 

"And  how  will  you  get  home?"  demand- 
ed her  mother  as  she  witnessed  that  ap- 
propriation. 

"I'll  decide  that  when  I  get  my  job," 
was  the  blithe  retort. 

"But  supposing  you  don't  get  a  job?" 
persisted  the  woman  who  knew  life  much 
better  than  did  the  slender-limbed  girl 
with  the  nickel  in  her  hand  and  the  fire 
of  revolt  in  her  eye. 

Mary  the  irrepressible  laughed. 

"Then  I'll  hoof  it  home,"  she  announced. 
She  announced  it  quite  bravely,  with  her 
shoulders  back.  But  she  gulped  a  little  as 
she  passed  that  lonely  little  ultimate  coin 
in  through  the  wicket  for  her  subway 
ticket.  It  would  be  a  nine-mile  walk  back, 
and  the  heat  of  midsummer  still  lurked  in 
the  heavy  and  humid  September  sea-air 
of  Manhattan.  But  she  buckled  on  that 
invisible  armor-plate  in  which  many  a 
timorous  genius  has  cuirassed  herself  for 
the  storming  of  Broadway,  and  headed 
straight  for  the  Biograph  offices.  It  was 
the  old  Biograph  Studios,  Miss  Pickford 
explained,  and  even  before  she  crossed 
that  sacred  portal  she  couldn't  help  think- 
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ing  what  a  long  walk  it  would  be  up  to  the 
Bronx.  Then  her  heart  sank.  For  on 
the  inner  side  of  that  threshold  she  found 
herself  in  a  waiting-room  crowded  with 
girls,  all  of  them  just  as  eager  and  ambi- 
tious as  she  was  herself,  and  many  of 
them  much  more  magnificent  as  to  out- 
ward apparel. 

BUT  there  was  a  difference.  It  was 
hidden  perhaps,  behind  the  tired  eyes 
and  the  slightly  frayed  little  frock  and 
the  pallid  cheek  from  which  the  Subway- 
air  had  taken  the  last  of  the  color.  But  it 
was  there,  as  inextinguishable  as  the 
spark  of  true  genius.  And  that  weary 
and  nervous  and  over-worked  official 
whose  task  it  was  to  pick  out  the  "extra 
people"  for  the  old  Biograph  Studios  had 
not  said  twenty  words  to  the  hollow- 
cheeked  girl  from  the  Bronx  before  he 
spotted  that  difference. 

"You,  kid,  I'll  want  you,"  he  announced 
with  a  nod  of  approval. 

Whereupon  Mary,  with  the  iron  hoops 
of  anxiety  loosed  from  her  heart,  smiled. 
She  smiled  for  the  simple  reason  that  she 
couldn't  help  smiling.  And  you,  gentle 
reader  or  sour-mapped  reader,  or  what- 
ever you  may  be,  you  very  well  know  by 
this  time  what  that  Mary  Pickford  smile 
is  like.  It  made  the  Biograph  man  stop 
and  meditatively  scratch  his  ear.  "And 
instead  of  working  with  those  extras,  I 
guess  I  can  slip  you  in  at  a  real  job.  Be 
back  here  at  ten  in  the  morning.  Next, 
there!" 

But  Mary  lingered.  "A  real  job?"  she 
somewhat  tremulously  repeated.  The 
man  nodded  his  head,  and  moved  down  the 
line.  Mary  followed  him.  "Say,  what  do 
you  want,  anyway?"  he  curtly  demanded 
as  he  bumped  into  her  for  the  second 
time. 

"I  want  a  slight  advance  on  that  pay 
envelope,  please." 

"Advance?  What  d'you  want  an  ad- 
vance for?" 

"So  I  won't  have  to  hoof  it  home," 
acknowledged  Mary.  And  she  got  it,  in 
the  end.  She  went  out  of  the  old  Bio- 
graph Studios  not  only  a  movie-actress 
but  also  the  possessor  of  a  nice  new  un- 
crinkled  ten  dollar  bill.  And  the  ironic 
part  of  it  all  was  that  Little  Mary  hoofed 
it  every  bit  of  the  way  up  to  the  Bronx, 
after  all.  She  walked  home  because  she 
was  so  proud  of  that  bill  and  was  so 
anxious  to  carry  it  back  to  her  mother 
unbroken ! 
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II. 


REALIZED,  during  a  later  visit  to  the 
Mary  Pickford  Studios,  that  the  mak- 
ing of  moving  pictures  is  not  the  simple 
process  I  had  once  imagined  it  to  be.  I 
wakened  up  to  this  fact  after  I  beheld 
Little  Mary  hasten  from  a  "glass  stage" 
to  a  projecting  room,  and  from  there  hur- 
ry on  to  a  conference  with  her  confidante 
and  scenario-writer,  Miss  Francis  Marion, 
and  then  on  to  another  pow-wow  of  some 
sort  with  one  of  her  secretaries.  Down 
that  row  of  cell-like  offices  humming  with 
work  I  meandered  as  abstracted  and  out 
of  place  as  an  Apache  in  a  munition  fac- 
tory, remembering  how  I  had  once  thought 
that  this  airy  business  of  producing  a  film 
was  about  as  simple  a  matter  as  the  mix- 
ing up  of  a  cake-batter,  the  only  dis- 
turbingly weighty  question  being  the 
final  decision  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
a  two-layer  or  a  five-layer  product.  There 
light  and  frivolous  by-products  of  our 
civilization  known  as  photoplays,  I  vague- 
ly imagined,  were  something  tossed  to- 
gether and  stirred  up  and  turned  out  to 


the  public  as  expeditiously  as  the  waffle- 
man  on  the  street-corner  turns  out  his 
urban  confections. 

But  I  was  wrong.  I  knew  little  about 
the  long  and  patient  quest  for  "location," 
the  contentious  carpentering  together  of 
sets  and  the  laborious  building-up  of 
backgrounds,  the  equally  laborious  study 
of  casts  and  continuity,  the  assembling  of 
actors,  extras  and  props,  the  interminable 
rehearsals  and  the  never-ending  re-takes. 
Little  did  I  dream  that  the  behind-doors 
conducting  of  a  five-reel  accouchment  was 
about  as  complicated  a  bit  of  business  as 
the  conducting  of  a  Presidential  election. 
Little  did  I  know  of  the  staffs  involved,  of 
the  armies  behind  the  army  in  front  of  the 
camera,  of  the  stern  necessity  for  some 
final  authority  to  marshal  and  control 
a  bewildering  array  of  agents  and  activi- 
ties, each  one  seemingly  meaningless  by 
itself.  For  the  more  serious  five-reeler 
is  built  up  minute  block  by  block,  out  of 
more  or  less  rough-hewn  scenes  which 
have  to  be  assembled  and  chronologized 
and  trimmed  down  and  swept  with  the 
cement-brush  of  continuity — the  latter, 
by  the  way,  a  very  potent  and  a  very 
comprehensive  word  in  the  modern  movie- 
plant — since  one  small  fraction  of  "Reel 
One"  may  be  taken  in  a  certain  place  and 
setting,  and  at  the  same  time  and  place 
certain  fragments  of  "Reel  Two," 
"Three,"  "Four"  or  "Five,"  may  also  be 
"shot,"  and  shot  out  of  their  turn  and 
their  story-setting,  to  be  laid  aside  like 
rough-quarried  stone  to  await  the  final 
assembling  of  the  structure. 

IN  the  meantime,  however,  I  was  being 
*  introduced  to  another  and  an  equally 
amazing  condition  of  motion-picture  life, 
and  that  was  the  correspondence  of  a 
popular  star.  This  is  a  recognized  branch 
of  the  business  with  a  recognized  official 
in  charge.  For  if  Mary  Pickford  attended 
personally  to  all  her  own  mail  it  would 
give  her  time  for  neither  screen-work  nor 
meals  nor  sleep.  And  her  time,  mark  you. 
is  already  sufficiently  occupied,  for  her 
day  begins  at  ten  sharp  in  the  morning 
and  continues  until  noon,  with  a  dodge 
home  in  the  car  for  luncheon  if  her  make- 
up is  not  too  pronounced,  or  a  hurried  bite 
or  two  in  the  studio  if  costume  and  grease- 
paint are  not  to  be  discarded.  Then  back 
to  work  again  for  the  afternoon,  lasting 
much  later  than  the  hour  when  the  tired 
business  man  shuts  up  his  roll-top  and 
totters  off  to  club  or  teeing-green,  anu 
many  a  night  back  again  to  the  studios  to 
inspect  what  the  projecting-room  has  to 
show,  or  to  consult  with  the  powers-that- 
be  as  to  the  next  picture  or  with  the  adept 
Miss  Marion  as  to  the  fashioning  of  the 
next  vehicle.  Yet  in  the  face  of  all  this 
Mary  Pickford's  prime  idea  of  luxury  is 
to  be  in  bed  by  nine  o'clock  at  night.  And 
no  star  can  do  that  and  at  the  same  time 
attend  personally  to  her  mail  when  it 
averages  some  five  hundred  letters  every 
day  of  the  week,  not  to  mention  elaborate- 
ly and  ingeniously  concocted  petitions  for 
the  appropriation  of  generous  slices  of 
that  star's  patrimony,  nor  to  overlook 
divers  gorgeous  silk  "undies"  donated  by 
manufacturers  who  prove  themselves  de- 
signing in  the  double  sense  of  the  word, 
and  the  sundry  cold  creams  and  face  lo- 
tions and  tooth-powders  from  generous 
chemists  anxious  for  a  line  or  two  of  free 
advertising,  and  the  masterpieces  from 
modest  authors  who  stand  ready  to  re- 
habilitate Our  Mary  by  at  last  providing 
her  with  a  fit  and  proper  vehicle. 

Then  there  are  the  requests  for  photo- 
graphs. This  struck  me  as  both  a  re- 
markable and  significant  part  of  the  busi- 


ness, since  every  decent  petition  for  a 
picture  of  Mary  Pickford  is  taken  seri- 
ously, is  dated  and  filed  and  duly  acted  on. 
When  these  requests  come  at  the  rate  of 
several  hundred  a  day  it  transforms  what 
at  first  might  be  accepted  as  a  compliment 
into  a  somewhat  serious  obligation.  The 
result  was  that  I  found  myself  confronted 
by  a  stack  of  Mary  Pickford  photo- 
graphs that  made  me  think  of  a  pile  of 
cordwood,  a  pile  almost  as  high  as  my 
head,  each  picture  mounted  and  in  its 
mailing-envelope,  waiting  to  be  addressed 
and  stamped  by  a  very  hard-working 
secretary's  under-secretary. 

That  daily  avalanche  of  letters,  of 
course,  is  sifted  and  sorted,  so  that  the 
goats,  as  it  were,  may  be  separated  from 
the  sheep.  The  smaller  number  of  a  more 
significant  or  personal  nature  are  laid 
before  Miss  Pickford  herself,  to  be  duly 
acknowledged  and  answered,  constituting 
a  subsidiary  industry  to  fill  in  any  spare 
chinks  of  time  in  an  already  overcrowded 
day.  On  this  particular  day,  for  instance, 
there  was  a  letter  from  Singapore,  one 
from  Manilla,  and  one  all  the  way  from 
South  Africa.  The  Christmas  season, 
oddly  enough,  brings  its  own  shower  of 
characteristic  letters,  mostly  from  chil- 
dren with  a  romanticized  conception  of  a 
motion-picture  star's  Olympian  possibili- 
ties of  dispensation,  solemn  requests  for 
automobiles  and  ponies  and  college  ex- 
penses and  party-gowns  and  husbands  and 
;:i '--ships. 

III. 

I  STARED  at  the  serried  rows  of  corres- 
pondence, at  the  envelopes  inscribed 
with  all  manner  of  handwriting  and 
decorated  with  all  kinds  and  colors  of 
stamps,  and  it  came  home  to  me  how  the 
ever-enduring  hero-worship  of  mankind 
has  its  own  particular  channel  for  its  own 
particular  age. 

"You  may  smile  at  my  taking  these  let- 
ters of  mine  so  seriously,"  said  Miss  Pick- 
ford with  a  hand-wave  towards  the  episto- 
lary cordwood,  "but  perhaps  you  don't 
understand  them  as  I  do.  You  see,  they 
are  a  perpetual  reminder  that  I  am 
more  or  less  a  public  person." 

"Five  hundred  letters  a  day  ought  to 
bring  home  some  such  suspicion,"  I  as- 
sented. 

"But  that  merely  brings  up  the  other 
point,"  persisted  Miss  Pickford,  with  her 
habitual  little  frown  of  studiousness. 
"Those  letters  also  prove  that  I'm  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  public  person.  We  needn't 
talk  about  what  makes  me  that.  It  may 
be  the  parts  I've  played.  It  may  be  an 
accident.  Or  it  may  be  just  me.  But  my 
public  accepts  me  as  typifying  innocent 
American  girlhood.  I  don't  need  to  point 
that  out  to  you,  do  I?" 

"Indeed  you  don't"  I  acknowledged,  re- 
membering the  five  hundred  letters  a  day 
and  the  subliminal  idolatry  which  expres- 
sed itself  in  the  Mary  Pickford  queues  be- 
fore the  ticket-windows  of  modern  play- 
houses and  the  Mary  Pickford  curls  about 
the  brow  of  modern  Miss  America. 

"Well,  when  you  know  you're  a  sort 
of  model  to  whom  so  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  girls  look  up,  don't  you  see 
how  it  leaves  you  with  a  responsibility 
that  becomes  pretty  solemn,  the  more  you 
think  over  Itf" 

"You  mean  this  business  of  being  an 
ideal  for  the  young?"  I  asked,  contemplat- 
ing the  slight  figure  on  whom  was  imposed 
the  solemn  task  of  mothering  a  million. 

"It's  not  a  business,"  corrected  Miss 
Pickford.  "It's  the  very  opposite  to  that! 
Continued  on  page  98 
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THERE  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  that 
Peggy  Rylands  deliberately,  and  of 
malice  aforethought,  sought  the  ac- 
quaintance of  young  Mr.  Richard  Smith. 
Her  purpose  was  real,  pungent,  purpose- 
ful, corrosive.  What  made  it  all  the 
worse  was  that  she  knew  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  unfortunate  young  man,  all 
her  subtle  enquiries  having  elicited  the 
mere  facts  of  his  name  and  the  city  he 
hailed  from.  One  need  not  mention  the 
Canadian  city,  because  it  might  tempt 
curious  readers  to  fly  to  their  directories, 
and  embarrass  young  Mr.  Smith. 
"Smith"  makes  most  admirable  camou- 
flage. 

Observing  Peggy  walk  along  the  shady 
lane,  whistling  martially  a  martial  air,  a 
neat  little  golf  bag  slung  over  her  shoul- 
der, it  would  have  seemed  sheerest  non- 
sense to  imagine  she  could  entertain  malice 
against  any  man  outside  the  Kaiser  class, 
which,  as  the  world  knows,  is  no  class,  but 
a  shop-worn  job  lot.  She  looked  so  satis- 
fyingly  delightful. 

If  you  had  thought,  before,  that  you 
preferred    tall    girls,    on    the    plausible 
theory  that,  in  girls,  one  may  not  have 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,  or  plump  girls, 
because  they  are  good-natured,  or  thin, 
slim  ones  of  the  type  the  lady  novelists 
used  to  call  "svelte"  because  they  are  so 
gracefully  swanlike,  you,  being  a  man, 
would,   on   seeing   Peggy,   wonder   when 
ever  you  were  going  to  get  over  that  habit 
of  hasty  judgments.     Peggy  was  neither 
tall,  plump,  nor  svelte,  and  she  certainly 
was  not  the  least  bit  flapperish.     She  had 
a  trimly    rounded    figure,   abundance   of 
bright,    bronzy   hair,    and   eyes   of   corn- 
flower  blue,   and   was  just   about   heart- 
high  to  the  average  young  man,  say  like 
Dick    Smith    of    this    narration.      Even 
whistling  did  not  spoil  her  looks  the  least 
bit.    Her  lips  could  not  be  spoiled.  There 
in  short,  a  throstle-like  vivacity  and 
melodiousness  about  her,  so  much  so  that 
one  wanted   to   find   a  jolly  leafy  twig, 
perch  on  it,  and  pipe  back  at  her.    Not  a 
bit  the  kind  of  girl  to  indulge  in  hates 
land  strafings  after  the  funny  manner  of 
I  the  unhumorous  Teuton.     Pope  spoke  of 
!    man  as  "the  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the 
world."    One  would  have  liked  to  button- 
hole    Mr.     Pope,    and     asked    him,     as 
man  to  man:    "What    about    girls    like 
}  Peggy  Rylands?" 

|  Of  course  Pope  would  have  flunked 
horribly.  He  dissertated  with  sonorous 
elegance  on  "Man,"  the  comparatively- 
trivial  conundrum,  knowing  what  he 
would  have  been  up  against  with  girls 
like  Peggy. 

PHE  lane  down  which  she  was  walking 
A  was  in  Budmouth,  and,  as  everybody 
knows,  Budmouth  is  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  holiday  resorts  in  Canada.  It 
lies  twenty  miles  west  of  Carsdale,  but  is 
usually  silent  as  to  the  hideous  fact  of 
proximity.  The  two  towns  are  as  sociable 


as    Jew    and 

S  a  m  a  r  i  - 
tan  were  sup- 
posed   to    be. 
Carsdale      is 
one   of  those 
bustling, 
smoky,      vul- 
gar places 
where  people 
live  by  steam 
whistle.        It 
has   a    de- 
veloping 
trade  in  tex- 
tiles,    manu- 
facturing ex- 
tensively, and 
then      it      is 
known     all 
over  the  con- 
tinent,    and 
other  adja- 
cent     places, 
as   the   home 
of   the  "Joy- 
ful    Jan  .-." 
the     car     of 
elegance  and 
power,  evolv- 
ed   from    the 
mind  of  Tom 
Jordan,     and     ad- 
orned by  the  artis- 
tic  skill   of   young 
Beatson,    his    pros- 
pective son  in  law. 
A  thousand  dollars, 
no    more,    no    less, 
F.O.B.    Carsdale.      Bud- 
mouth sniffs  haughtily  at 
Carsdale,    and    Carsdale 
looks   at   Budmouth    and 
makes       vulgar       jokes. 
Sometimes,    when    in    need    of    extreme 
diversion,  Carsdale  takes  out  its  "Joyful 
Janes"   and   makes   a   joy   pilgrimage   to 
Budmouth,  as  one  visits  the  pantomime. 
Budmouth    pretends    not    to    notice    the 
blight  that  has  fallen  upon  it,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  horrid  trial  to   its  finer 
sensibilities.    It  hates  the  "Jane"  fervent- 
ly as  one  of  those   insidious   means  by 
which  the  distinction  between  "carriage 
folk"    and    "ordinary    scrubs"    is    being 
obliterated.      Budmouth   knows    none   of 
Carsdale's  thirty  thousand  people,  excep.t 
the  Corries,  who  are  of  the  inner  circle. 
For  eight  months  of  the  year  Budmouth 
slumbers    profoundly.       The     mansions, 
that   are   called   cottages,   with   bathotic 
affectation  of  humility,  are  shut  and  shut- 
tered, packed  and  padlocked.     Lodging- 
house   keepers,   who   cater   for   the   less 
magnificent,  return,  perforce,  to  rectitude 
and  reasonableness.     Store-keepers  take 
out  their  consciences  from  hat  boxes  and 
tissue  paper  wrappings,  and  try  them  on 
again.     In  the  other  four  months  it  is  a 
riot  of  gaiety,  refined  gaiety,  or  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  to  say,  unusual  gaiety. 


Ask    a    Budmouth    cottager    about    Bud- 
mouth, and  she  will  say: 

"Its  delicious  charm  is  that  it  is  so 
exclusive,  don't  you  know,  and  in  these 
Bolshevik  days  it  is  such  a  comfort  to  find 
one  place  that  is  really  exclusive  and  un- 
contaminated,  a  haven  from  the  turbulent 
sea  of  democracy." 

The  top  layer  of  society  there  consists 
of  those  who  have  successfully  soaked  the 
public  and  survived  the  operation  of  the 
Statute  of  Limitations.  The  intermedi- 
ate are  those  who  are  in  the  process  of 
soaking  the  public  and  thus  becoming 
"Malefactors  of  great  wealth."  The 
bottom  tier,  apprentices  really,  are 
those  who  are  hoping  presently  to  be  in 
a  position  to  get  in  their  first  really  satis- 
factory swat  at  the  public — and  are  dig- 
ging in.  The  three  layers  operate  like  a 
three  ring  circus,  a  performance  of  its 
own  in  each,  all  extremely  funny  and  en- 
tertaining, but  quite  distinct.  If  you  do 
not  belong  to  any  of  the  three,  you  live 
under  glass — lorgnette,  eyeglass,  monocle, 
all  three  asking,  plain  as  plain  can  be: 

"What  is  this  that  has  eluded  the  flam- 
ing sword  of  the  warder  of  Paradise?" 
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REALLY  the  only  democratic  spot  in 
Budmouth,  apart  from  the  cemetery, 
is  the  golf  club,  and  this,  of  course,  but 
relatively  so.  The  great  games  are  all 
democratic.  No  man  can  be  a  snob  and  a 
sportsman.  Football  would  just  as  soon 
see  a  duke's  son  spun  round  on  his  head 
as  a  chimney  sweep's,  and  would  not  mind 
a  bit  if  the  latter  turned  the  trick. 

Golf  is  a  great  uplifter  because  it  is  so 
great  a  leveller.     The  Tennis  Club,  the 
Casino,    the   best   bathing    beach,    were 
terrifically  exclusive.    One  had  to  be  quite 
sure  of  one's  grandfather  before  knock- 
ing at  the  gates.    If  there  were 
any  fly  specks  on  the  old  man's 
chart,  it  was  all  up.    At  the  golf 
club    a    vouched-for    visitor    re- 
ceived   the    courte- 
sies the  reciprocity 
of     sport     ensures. 
This  did  not  mean 

that  Budmouth  be-  g- 

came  ecstatic  over 
the  holder  of  a  card 
from  some  club  sec- 
retary. It  meant 
that  you  might  go 
ahead  and  do  your 
worst,  and  Bud- 
mouth would  put 
up  with  it. 

Who  Peggy  Ry- 
lands  was,  Bud- 
mouth knew  no 
more  than  who 
Richard  Smith  was. 
She  came  from  the 
West,  and  had 
proper  introduc- 
tions from  a  club 
of  worthy  standing. 
Richard  Smith  was 
in  much  the  same 
position.  There 
was  something 
about  Peggy  that 
made  Budmouth 
rather  more  re- 
served than  usual. 
She  had  arrived 
under  the  chaper- 
onage  of  a  serious- 
looking,  middle- 
aged  lady,  known 
as  Aunt  Polly,  a 
lady  whose  sole 
interest  in  life  ap- 
peared to  be  bound 
up  in  an  unfinished 
sock  she  was  Knit- 
ting, some  very  active  needles,  a  ball  of 
grey  yarn,  and  an  Airedale  terrier  that 
was  always  pretending  that  the  ball  was 
an  escaping  rat.  In  a  way  it  was  all 
proper  enough,  even  for  residence  in  a 
hotel,  but  it  was  not  regular  in  the  Bud- 
mouth way.  She  might  be  an  adventuress 
of  the  deepest,  most  fascinating  dye.  She 
might  be  a  spy  bent  on  blowing  up  the 
Methodist  church,  the  Casino,  or  the  town 
pump.  Anyway  Budmouth  was  not  at  all 
in  the  habit  of  being  effusively  cordial  to 
attractive  young  girls  with  elderly  aunts 
who  did  not  bring  the  family  Bible,  or 
their  genealogical  tree  map  for  scrutiny. 

Sometimes  Peggy  found  it  a  wee  bit 
dull.  She  did  not  get  many  matches.  The 
people  who  approved  of  her  she  did  not 
approve  of,  generally  speaking,  and  she 
had  a  way  with  her  that  left  no  one  in 
any  degree  of  doubt  as  to  her  ability  to 
take  good  care  of  herself.  There  was  old 
Mr.  Dunn,  a  jolly,  good-natured  Scots- 
man, but  he  was  very  old,  and  had  gout 
sometimes,  and  was  past  playing  days. 
They  would  wander  round  half  the  course 
now  and  again,  but  it  was  not  very  ex- 
citing. 


On  the  whole  she  would  rather  sit  on 
the  club  veranda  with  him,  and  listen  to 
his    stories    of    the    great    golfers    of 


He    set    to    work, 

making        the 

needles   fly   in   the 

most    expert 

manner. 


other  days,  and  their  Homeric  contests, 
or  discuss  the  war,  or  the  food  problem, 
all  of  which,  while  important  and  inter- 
esting, showed  that  there  was  a  hitch 
somewhere  in  Budmouth's  entertainment 
of  so  charming  a  girl.  Of  course,  there 
were  not  many  young  men  about  this  year. 
Most  of  them  were  overseas,  niblicking 
the  Hun  out  of  Flanders  bunkers.  For 
those  who  were  on  the  links  Peggy  had 
the  supremest,  most  biting  contempt — 
mamma's  darlings,  and  wee  wifie's  pets. 
The  putteed  ones,  with  military  mous- 
taches, semi-khaki,  and  wrist  watches  she 
regarded  poisonously.  Some  of  them 
mamma  had  not  raised  to  be  a  nasty, 
brutal  soldier.  Others  had  wives  who 
would  have  the  most  frightful  hysterics 
if  their  hubbies  had  to  go  into  the  horrid 
trenches  and  get  their  feet  wet.  So  they 
were  brought  to  Budmouth,  and  coddled 


up  pleasantly,  and  told  to  play  round 
nicely,  and  not  stray  too  far  lest  the  cat, 
in  the  shape  of  a  recruiting-officer,  should 
pounce  on  them. 

Budmouth  had  its  share  of  dear  little 
Willies.  Peggy  was  no  white  feather 
decorator,  but  she  had  views.  Her  eyes 
could  speak  eloquently,  and  her  pretty 
little  nose  turned  up  contemptuously 
when  she  saw  husky  young  slackers  slog- 
ging golf  balls  when  they  should  have 
been  pelting  Fritz  with  hand  bombs.  This 
was  her  grievance  against  young  Mr. 
Richard  Smith.  Had  he  been  fat,  squinty, 
wobbly,  flat-footed,  or  obviously  delicate 
and  namby-pamby,  she  would  have  pitied 
him.  But  he  was  none  of  these.  He  was 
husky,  smart,  trim,  alive,  just  the  kind, 
as  she  would  have  thought,  whose  appear- 
ance at  the  edge  of  a  Boche  trench  would 
have  made  the  Huns  sing  whole  oratorios 
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had  taken  to  the  woods  at  the 

first    hint   of    service,    and     of 

others  who  received  urgent  calls 

to    neutral   countries   when   the 

bugles   rang   out.      Utterly   des- 

p  i  c  a  b  1  e     as 

these      were, 

they  had  some 

fragments     of 

the     grace    of 

shame,  but  this 

Mr.       Richard 

Smith!  He  was 

beyond    words. 

It     was     quite 

clear  that  long 


on  the  Kamerad  theme.  She  even  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  good-looking  and  that 
his  face  was  nicely  bronzed.  She  rather 
approved  of  his  black  curly  hair,  parted 
in  the  middle  and  a  bit  of  wave  to  it,  but 
she  qualified  the  admission  by  explainin;_r 
to  herself  that  if  there  was  one  kind  of 
slacker  she  hated  above  all  the  rest,  it 
was  the  good-looking  one.  He  stayed  at 
a  hotel  near  hers  and  was  always  in  golf- 
ing or  boating  rig. 

Of  course  she  never  saw  him  when  she 
met  him,  but  sometimes  she  though  he 
was  exasperatingly  unconscious  of  the 
strength  of  her  disapproval.  He  had  a 
careless,  bebonair  look  that  proved  him 
to  be  absolutely  devoid  of  proper 
feelings.  Sometimes  she  felt  that 
she  would  like  to  shake  him,  and 
ask  him  if  he  knew  that  the  world  was  on 
fire.     She  had  heard  of  young  men  who 


distance  bombardment  would  do  no  good 
with  him.  The  attack  must  be  an  "over 
the  top"  one,  grenade,  bayonet.  So  one 
fine  morning  she  came  out,  looking  her 
daintiest,  sweetest,  demurest,  but  within 
her  heart  was  purpose  fell  that  boded  no 
good  to  the  slacker  Smith. 

II. 

DEGGY  might  have  had  a  dozen  games 
*  that  morning.  It  was  a  positive  wrong 
for  her  to  sit  on  the  veranda,  the  sunlight 
on  her  pretty  bronze  hair,  provocative- 
ness  in  her  cornflower  blue  eyes,  mirth 
on  her  lips,  and  almost  murder  in  her 
heart.  One  after  another,  men  came  up 
and  begged  the  honor,  but  she  had  a 
fitting-out  engagement  with  old  Mr. 
Dunn. 

It    was    rather    flattering    to    the    old 


man.  She  enquired  about  his  gout, 
the  Salonika  situation,  rationing,  and 
then  fished  a  sock  from  the  re- 
cesses of  her  golf-bag,  and  began 
to  operate  upon  it.  Now  and  again 
she  would  pause  thoughtfully,  as  if  medi- 
tating on  what  Mr.  Dunn  said,  but  her 
eyes  would  always  rest  on  the  spot  at 
which  the  lane  joined  the  club  driveway. 
When  she  saw  young  Mr.  Smith  emerge 
and  come  toward  the  club  house,  she  did 
her  meditation  with  her  eyes  on  the  sock. 

"Ah,  here  comes  Smith!"  said  Mr. 
Dunn,  putting  up  his  glasses. 

"Smith!"  she  echoed  absently,  innocent 
enquiry  in  her  eyes.  He  might  have 
spoken  of  Hindenberg  or  Nebuchadnez- 
zar, or  some  creature  like  that. 

"Yes,  Smith— Richard  Smith,"  he  re- 
plied.   "You  know  Smith?" 

"I  know  heaps  and  heaps  of  Smiths." 
she  said.  "It  was  Adam's  surname,- 
wasn't  it?  Mr.  Adam  Smith,  Eden, 
Mesopotamia,  something  like  that.  It 
must  be  rather  a  horrid  thing  to  have  to 
share  your  name  with  half  the  human 
ran 

"But  you  know  this  Mr.  Smith?  Rip- 
ping good  sort,"  he  said. 

" All  the  ripping  good  sort  of  boys  are 
overseas,  or  getting  ready  to  go,"  she 
countered.  He  did  not  reply  at  once,  for 
he  thought  much  the  same. 

Here  may  be  a  reason,"  he  suggested. 

"Doubtless."  There  was  an  acidity  in 
the  reply  that  bit. 

".May  I  present  him?"  he  asked.  She 
pondered  a  moment,  then  nodded. 

THE  introduction  made,  Mr.  Smith  sat 
down  on  the  top  step  of  the  approach. 
He  could  see  her  admirably,  as  she  knit- 
ted so  energetically. 

"I  think  needles  should  be  insulated," 
he  said  presently.  "I  saw  sparks  flash 
just  now.  You  are  really  a  model  of  in- 
dustry, Miss  Rylands." 

She  could  have  jabbed  him  with  one  of 
the  uninsulated  needles. 

"Why  don't  you  emulate  it?"  she  asked. 

"I  left  mine  at  home,"  he  said. 

"I've  got  another,"  she  rejoined  quick- 
ly) digging  out  a  half  finished  sock,  with 
wool  and  needles  complete  from  her  cad- 
dy-bag. 

"That's  lucky,"  he  said,  and,  to  her 
utter  amazement,  set  to  work,  making  the 
needles  fly  in  a  most  expert  manner. 
Goodness  gracious!  The  mollycoddle  ac- 
tually could  knit! 

"Socks,  stockings,  garters,  caps,  all 
come  alike  to  me,  but  my  magnum  opus 
is  a  sweater,"  he  continued.  "I  could  do 
you  a  sweater  and  cap  that  would  be  a 
perfect  dream  in  color  harmonies.  The 
glow  of  your  hair,  the  cornflower  blue  of 

your  eyes,  the  exquis I  mean  the  tints 

of  your  face.  I've  made  a  study  of  such 
matters,  and  I  know  what  would  suit  your 
charm — that  is,  your  style,  absolutely  per- 
fectly." 

"You  would  be  priceless  as  a  matcher 
at  the  ribbon  counter,"  she  suggested. 

"As  a  matcher  I  am  sui  generis, 
unique,"  he  agreed.  "In  knitting  the 
divine  flame  bursts  forth,  though  socks 
do  tie  one  down,  don't  they?  Standardiz- 
ing kills  genius.  Now,  note  this  sock,  I 
cannot  put  the  inspired  touch  into  it. 
When  it  is  done  there  will  be  no  soul — 
S-O-U-L  not  S-O-L-E  to  it.  If  I  knew 
the  man  who  is  to  wear  it,  fat  leg,  thin  leg, 
footman's  calf,  pipestem,  how  different  it 
would  be!  But  that  is  one  of  life's  little 
ironies.  Speaking  of  matchers  and  match- 
ing, the  course  is  rather  good.  I  might 
not  be  too  despicable  an  opponent." 
Continued  on  page  90 
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An  Underground  Tank 

By  Lieut.  C.  W.  Tilbrook 

Who  Wrote  "The  Enemy  Under  the  Earth,"  "Buried  Alive,"  etc. 


BINGY    walked    into    the 
dugout,     soaking      wet. 
"Dirty     night     in      the 
trenches,"  he  growled. 

I  knew  something  must  be 
wrong  with  him.  He  was  not 
smiling. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"That    d d    sniper's    got 

five  men  in  the  last  hour.  You 
can't  get  by  in  Canada  street 
without  crawling  on  your 
stomach — and  it's  such  a 
beastly  undignified  way  to  go 
around!" 

I  nodded  in  sympathy.  This 
sniper  was  an  absolute  mys- 
tery. Somewhere  in  no  man's 
land  he  had  his  nest.  We  had 
been  unable  to  locate  him  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  his  rifle 
was  fitted  with  a  silencer.  We 
had  heard  the  "chug"  of  it  and 
we  knew  that  he  was  not  far  away.  He 
had,  however,  located  us  "good  and 
plenty" — in  one  week  he  had  accounted 
for  11  men  and  now  five  more  in  an  hour. 

It  was  the  wet  season,  January,  and  it 
rained  all  the  time  as  it  can  only  rain  in 
Flanders.  Our  trenches  were  no  longer 
trenches  but  just  a  series  of  mounds  con- 
nected by  sink  holes.  The  only  places  that 
were  at  all  inhabitable  were  our  saps. 
We  had  carefully  built  small  dams  with 
sand  bags  round  our  sap  entrances  and 
these  kept  the  water  out.  Also  we  kept 
our  gas  curtains  down.  These  curtains 
were  blankets  on  rollers,  and  could  be 
pulled  up  or  down  at  will,  they  were 
saturated  with  the  vermal  solution  to 
neutralize  the  gas  if  it  came  our  way  and 
prevent  our  galleries  filling  up  with  the 
dreaded  invisible  death.  The  result  of 
these  precautions  was  that  underground 
we  were  dry  and  warm  and  the  envy  of 
the  infantry,  (only  for  our  comfort,  not 
for  our  jobs) . 

DINGY  and  I  sat  around  and  discussed 
*-*  ways  and  means  of 
"getting"  the  mysterious 
sniper.  We  finished  a 
meal  in  the  meantime  and 
were  waiting  for  the  shift 
to  come  off  when  we  re- 
ceived a  visitor  in  the 
form  of  one  Lieut.  Gills, 
commonly  known  as  the 
Fish.  He  was  a  cadaver- 
ous individual  with  a  con- 
tinuous smile  that  revealed 
protuberant  teeth,  half- 
soled  in  gold.  Incidentally 
he  was  the  inveterate 
gossip  monger  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  front. 

The  Fish  greeted  us 
with  his  customary  form 
of  salutation,  "God's  rot- 
ten night,  you  chaps!"  and 
sat  down  on  a  bully  beef 
box.  Then  he  elevated  his 
muddy  boots  on  my  bed 
and  helped  himself  to  a 
cigarette  from  a  package 
on  the  table,  absent- 
mindedly  dropping  the 
package  into  his  pocket. 
That  had  to  be  stopped  of 


The  entrance  to  a  German  "sap,"  found  in  captured  territory. 


course  and,  after  the  affair  of  the  dirty 
boots  and  the  bed  had  been  settled,  we 
demanded  to  know  what  had  brought  him 
over. 

"Well,  Old  Top,  you  see  I'm  shy  on 
timbers.  Some  rotter  stole  all  my  2  f  t.  3  x 
4  ft.  off  the  dump  and  I  didn't  discover  it 
till  to-night.  So  I  want  you  to  let  me 
have  some." 

Bingy  glared.  "Somebody  stole  our 
2  ft.  3x4  ft.  last  night.  The  dump  cor- 
poral said  it  was  one  of  your  sergeants 
came  up  with  a  party  and  took  it.  Are 
you  trying  to  rub  it  in?" 

The  Fish  grinned.  "Fact  is,"  he  said, 
"I'm  short  of  rum  and  I  promised  the 
fatigue  party  I'd  get  some.  Could  you 
let  me  have  a  jar?" 

I  saw  it  was  time  for  me  to  join  in  the 
conversation. 

"Nothing  doing!"  I  said,  "abso-bally- 
lutely!  You  swipe  our  sills  and  then 
come  to  us  for  rum  to  reward  your  band. 
Go  home,  Ali  Baba,  go  home  to  your  cave 
and  vour  forty  thieves" 

"Well,  what'll  I  do?"  moaned  the  Fish, 


his  hand  stealing  over  towards 
my  cigarettes  again.  "Smoke 
your  own,"  I  suggested. 

So  he  gave  up  his  felonious 
efforts  and  came  around  to  the 
real  object  of  his  visit.  "I'm 
coming  on  duty  here  to- 
morrow," he  announced. 

Bingy  squirmed  and  breathed 
an  audible  "Hell!"     The  Fish 
ignored  the  frank  ejaculation 
and  proceeded  to  enlighten  us 
with  the  latest  news  which  he 
had    discovered    in    the   bowels 
of  the  earth.     "The  tunneling 
companies  are  going  to  move 
out  of  the  salient.    Didn't  you 
hear?       Well.      Just    nursing 
parties  to  be  left  here.     I  sup- 
pose most  of  the  officers  will 
transfer    into    something    else. 
Me,    I'll    go    into    the    tanks. 
Ripping  idea,  tanks,  what?" 
We    agreed    and    the    Fish, 
having  passed  on  his  news,  rose  to  depart. 
"Am  I  to  get  that  rum?"  he  asked  in 
a  placating  tone. 
"No." 

"Shylock!"  he  snapped. 
Bingy  called  after  him.  "  'Ware 
sniper!"  Then  we  looked  at  each  other 
with  mutual  commiseration  for  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Fish  was  not  going  to  add 
anything  much  to  the  pleasantness  of  our 
lot.  Gills  was  an  inventor,  one  of  that 
very  numerous  tribe  who  would  win  the 
war  by  some  ingenious  dooflang  and  hope 
to  discover  a  magic  carpet  to  carry  the 
Allied  armies  to  Berlin.  The  army  is 
full  of  them.  With  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing the  Fish  added  to  our  little  circle  we 
could  not  keep  our  minds  from  reverting 
to  the  occasion  when  a  G.  O.  C.  was  in- 
veigled into  inspecting  a  smokeless  stove 
that  Gills'  fertile  mind  had  conceived. 
The  sequel  was  painful,  the  General's 
name  appearing  in  the  next  casualty  list 
— accidentally,  and  painfully,  burned 
about  the  lower  limbs!  The  Fish  was  not 
a  comfortable  person  to  have  about. 
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Y\JE   turned   in. 


The   author    of    these   stories    had    a    thorough    training 
in   raining   before  going  to  the  front. 


A  few 
hours  later  I  was 
awakened  by  a  sapper 
shaking  my  shoulder. 

"A  sergeant  hit,  sir." 

"Where?" 

"Canada  Street,  sir. 
Sergeant  Wicks." 

I  was  out  of  my  bunk  in 
a  minute. 

After  pulling  on  my 
trench  boots,  I  rushed  up 
the  steps  into  the  front 
line,  the  sapper  just 
ahead  of  me.  We  reached 
a  group  barely  discern- 
ible in  the  darkness. 
gathered  around  two  out- 
stretched forms.  I  was 
very  much  agitated,  for 
since  Wicks  and  I  had  par- 
ticipated together  in  that 
grim  affair  of  the  galleries 
there  had  been  a  close  bond 
of  interest  between  us.  He 
was  just  back  and  a  ser- 
geant, his  promotion  hav- 
ing    been     won     by     his 
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uitry  in  that  terrible  fight  in  the  dark. 
"How  did  it  happen?"  I  asked.     "He 
shouldn't  have  been  here.     All  our  men 
have  orders  to  travel  underground." 
"That  sniper  got  them  both." 
We   carried   the   two    inanimate  forms 
down  to  my  dugout.    I  attended  to  Wicks. 
It  was  pretty  evident  that  his  time  was 
short.     He  was  bleeding  copiously  from 
several  wounds,  the  worst  being  in  the 
neck.     Wicks  remained  unconscious  while 
I  bound  up  his  wounds.    In  the  meantime 
one   of   the   others   related   how    it   had 
occurred: 

"Three  scouts  went  out  to  see  if 
they  could  locate  that  sniper,  sir.  But 
instead  he  got  'em  all.  Two  were  killed 
outright  and  the  third  one,  this  man  here, 
got  shot  in  the  stomach.  It  was  horrible, 
sir.  He  was  paralyzed  from  the  waist 
down  and  he  kept  calling  out  to  us  for 
help  for  he  couldn't  crawl  a  yard.  We 
called  for  volunteers  to  go  out 
and  get  him  and  as  Sergeant 
Wicks  was  above  ground  for  a 
breather  he  said  he'd  go.  He 
said  he  knew  this  'ere  salient 
better  than  any  other  bloke  and 
he  couldn't  stick  hearing  the 
poor  beggar  howl  like  that.  So 
he  was  out  of  the  trench  before 
anyone  could  stop  him  and  he 
got  over  to  the  other  one  and 
was  starting  to  bring  him  back. 
The  wounded  man  was  deliri- 
ous I  guess,  sir,  because  he 
kept  calling  out  and  sniper  was 
able  to  follow  each  change  of 
position  and  pepper  them  all 
the  way  back.  He  got  Wicks 
but  not  until  they  were  within 
a  tew  feet  of  the  trench. 
Wicks  got  up  to  his  feet  and 
lifted  his  man  up  and  lowered 
him  over  the  parapet  and  the 
sniper  got  him  in  the  neck." 

As    the     man     finished     his 
story,   Wicks  opened   his  eyes 
and,  seeing    me,    attempted    a 
salute.     It  was  a  feeble  effort, 
falling  off  half  way.    It  was  a 
full     minute    before     I     could 
speak.    Then  I  asked: 
"Comfortable?" 
He    smiled.        "No,    sir.        I 
shan't  be  till   I'm  gone  West. 
I  won't  be  long.    That  bloody  sniper,  sir, 
he's  just  opposite  O'Grady's  walk — sixty 
feet  out.    I  'opes  the  young  'un  'as  got  a 
Blighty  and  not  a  Belgian  Cross.    Can  I 
'ave  a  fag,  sir?" 

I  lit  one  for  him  and  stuck  it  between 
his  lips.  He  pulled  at  it  with  evident 
gratification.  The  other  wounded  man 
here  moaned  loudly  and  Wicks,  with  the 
sense  of  authority  of  his  stripes,  rolled 
his  head  slightly  in  his  direction  and  up- 
braided him.  "Now  then,  me  man,  stop 
makin'  that  noise.  Don't  forget  ye're  in 
i  officers'  quarters." 

Soon  after  this  the  cigarette  fell  from 
his  lips  and  he  looked  at  me  wistfully. 
"I'm  goin'  now,  sir.  I'd  like  to  'ave — stop- 
ped with  yer — 'elped  yer  to  finish  the  job 
— with  the  bloody  'Uns.     I  'opes  yer  get 

that  b of  a  sniper."     He  gasped 

for  breath.    "Write  my  missus  —    — ." 

"We'll  get  that  sniper!"  was  all  I  could 
say  as  they  carried  poor  Wicks  out. 

For  the  rest  of  the  night  I  could  not 
sleep.  At  daybreak  I  got  up  and  made 
my  way  to  the  sap  head  for  some 
of  God's  good  air.  It  was  a  beautiful 
morning  but  there  was  nothing  of  beauty 
in  what  I  saw.  In  front  of  me  stretched 
the  Armagh  Woods,  just  a  few  blackened 
posts,  mockeries  of  trees.  In  the  valley 
below  nothing  could  be  seen  but  a  slate 


colored  mass  of  mud  mounds  and  s.iell 
holes — various  sized  circular  puddles  of 
stinking  water.  All  around  was  nothing 
but  a  deathly  stillness,  broken  occasion- 
ally by  the  squeaking  of  rats.  It  was  so 
oppressing  that  I  felt  like  the  last  man 
alive  in  a  dead  world.  Here  was  an  old 
crumped  dugout  with  its  buried  inmates — 
how  long  would  it  be  before  they  would 
be  churned  up  by  a  shell?  To  my  right 
were  innumerable  sand  bags — our  spoil 
dump,  under  which  were  buried  hundreds, 
friend  and  foe  alike.  I  watched  a  rat 
come  out  from  underneath  a  tin  can,  so 
diseased  that  it  could  hardly  walk.  It 
crept  to  a  brownish,  green  heap  that 
stuck  out  between  some  sandbags  and  be- 
gan to  nibble.  Was  it  a  human  thigh?  I 
turned  away  in  disgust  only  to  be  faced 
by  many  such  sights. 

Overhead  a  solitary  shell  pursued  its 
way    on    to    Valley    Cottages,    (our    ad- 
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vanced  dressing  station)  whining  as  if  in 
protest  at  its  inhuman  work. 

I  re-entered  our  saps,  relieved  at  the 
darkness  and  the  poor  air.  This,  at  least, 
did  not  smell  of  purification.  We  kept 
the  place  sprayed  with  a  creosote  and 
chloride  of  lime  solution. 

I  made  my  rounds  of  the  works.  All 
was  well — no  sounds.  We  had  big  work- 
ings now  and  it  took  me  two  hours  to  go 
over  the  whole  system.  It  was  more  than 
satisfactory  to  know  that  we  had  beaten 
the  Hun  at  this  game  and  were  monarchs 
of  all  we  surveyed.  Then  I  decided  to  go 
up  to  the  front  line  and  do  a  little  observ- 
ing; I  wanted  to  get  a  line  on  the  sniper. 
So  I  proceeded  to  Canada  St  opposite 
O'Grady's  Walk.  I  got  a  periscope  from 
one  of  the  infantry  men  and  put  it  np. 
Zimmer!  It  was  out  of  action  in  a  trice. 
Our  friend  in  No  Man's  Land  had  put  a 
bullet  right  through  the  centre  of  it.  So 
that  was  no  good.  But  Wick's  informa- 
tion was  correct  with  regard  to  his  loca- 
tion. 

That  night  we  built  up  the  parapet  at 
this  point  and  strange  to  say  the  Hun  did 
not  fire  a  shot.  We  built  a  cunning  little 
O.P.  (observation  post)  and  watched. 
But  it  was  no  use;  we  could  not  locate  the 
sniper.    And  still  men  were  being  hit. 

In  due  course  the  Fish  arrived  on  the 


scene,  full  of  his  schemes  and  inventions. 
In  spite  of  them,  he  wasn't  such  a  bad 
fellow.  He  hailed  from  the  Yukon  and 
we  had  that  one-time  famous  land  served 
up  to  us  continuously  from  that  time  on. 
But  he  was  very  handy  and  useful  in  some 
ways.  If  we  wanted  any  supplies  very 
badly,  the  Fish  would  go  out  with  a 
fatigue  party  and  bring  back  what  we 
wanted — and  several  things,  always,  that 
we  did  not  want  and  could  not  possibly 
use.  Trench  mortar  ammunition,  guns, 
anything  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  he 
would  bring  along.  He  was  like  the  Jack- 
daw of  Rheims.    He  just  had  to  steal. 

I  went  out  on  rest  several  days  after 
his  arrival  and  had  a  talk  with   Major 

^niry'T  L  Since  the  death  of  Sergeant 
Wicks  I  had  been  turning  over  in  my  mind 
a  scheme  for  catching  the  mysterious 
sniper.  If  we  could  not  locate  him  from 
above,  why  not  from  underneath?  This 
plan  I  outlined  to  the  O.C.  and 
he  was  impressed  with  it. 
"Good  scheme,"  he  said.  "When 
you  go  back,  carry  on  with  it." 
Before  proceeding  to  put 
the  plan  into  effect,  however, 
we  were  destined  to  have 
a  still  more  exalted  sanction 
placed  on  the  plan.  Word  came 
up  that  Major  Henry  would  be 
along  with  the  C.  R.  E.  (Com- 
mander of  the  Royal  En- 
gineers) and  that  a  general 
clean  up  would  be  advisable. 
We  got  everything  shipshape, 
even  to  the  extent  of  -^'•eparing 
to  serve  tea  in  the  dugout  and 
opening  a  box  of  very  special 
biscuits  that  a  lady  friend  had 
sent  us  and  that  we  had  re- 
luctantly held  in  reserve  for 
just  such  an  occasion.  The 
arrival  of  our  ^i'tineuished 
visitor  was  heralded  by  a  most 
unusual  commotion  and  a 
storm  of  blasphemous  lan- 
guage. 

"That    was    awful,     Major, 

awful!"  we     heard."     I  don't 

mind    being    strafed     by     the 

Huns  but  I  object  strongly  to 

taking  a  liqueur  of  mud.       I 

must  have  swallowed  a  quart 

of  the  beastly  stuff!" 

The    sniper    had    nearly    reached    the 

C.  R.  E.     As  soon  as  that  distinguished 

officer  had  reached  Canada  St.  a  shot  had 

taken  away  one  star  and  crown  off  his 

bhoulder   strap,    thereby    reducing    him 

from  a  full  colonel  to  a  subaltern  and 

brought   him   down   still    lower    in     the 

mud  throusrh   which    he    had    grovelled 

to  our  dugout.     He  was  red  in  the  face 

and  mud  from  head  to  foot  and  pretty 

well  mad  all  through. 

So  I  unfolded  my  plan  to  his  Brasshat- 
ship,  and  he  was  violently  enthusiastic. 
He  authorized  the  immediate  construction 
of  a  gallery  to  a  point  close  enough  below 
that  sniper  to  "blow"  him. 

Otherwise  our  party  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful. The  Fish  placed  the  tea  pot 
where  the  General  knocked  it  over  and 
then  made  the  disconcerting  discovery 
that  there  would  be  no  more  water  until 
the  fresh  supply  was  brought  up  at  night. 
But  the  General  and  the  Major  took  it  in 
good  part  and  made  a  flank  attack, 
capturing  the  box  of  precious  biscuits 
that  we  had  abstained  from  touching  so 
far.  It  resolved  into  a  sort  of  game  be- 
tween them.  They  took  biscuits  altern- 
ately until  finally  the  General  won — the 
box  was  empty.  When  they  had  gone, 
Bingy  looked  ruefully  into  the  empty 
box  and  expressed  an  emphatic  wish  that 
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we  had  held  some  of  the  biscuits  in  re- 
serve. "I'm  afraid,"  said  the  Fish,  re- 
ferring to  the  General,  "that  he  makes  a 
Gawd  of  his  stummick." 


B 


UT  now  it  was  a  case  of  work.  I  un- 
folded my  scheme  in  detail,  which  was 
to  start  a  gallery  at  right  angles  to  our 
first  defensive  and  push  it  foward  on  an 
up  grade.  By  careful  listening  from  this 
gallery  we  could  detect  the  chug  of  the 
sniper's  rifle  and  "tease  a  rabbit's  hole" 
right  under  him. 

We  started  in  that  night  and  were  soon 
working  away  merrily.  Our  system  was 
30  ft.  in  depth  and  from  the  map  the 
sniper  was  approximately  66  feet  out 
from  us.  Allowing  the  sniper's  nest  to  be 
six  ft.  in  depth  and  deducting  2  ft.  for 
foundations  this  made  a  grade  in  propor- 
tion of  22  to  66  or  1  in  3.  We  put  in  a 
track  so  that  we  could  evacuate  our  bags 
quickly  on  the  gravity  run. 

The  Fish  was  in  charge  of  the  supplies 
and  materials  and  on  the  third  night  he 
returned  with  a  goodly  stock  of  timbers 
and  sandbags,  not  all  strictly  belonging 
to  us,  but  very  useful  nevertheless.  After 
his  last  trip  he  came  into  the  dugout  with 
something  that  clanged  when  he  dropped 
it. 

"What  have  you  got  there?"  I  enquired. 

"Only  a  sniper's  shield,  old  dear,  I 
thought  it  might  be  useful." 

"So  it  will— in  the  right  place.  Now 
take  the  damn  thing  out  of  here!"  was 
my  rejoinder. 

"Oh,  but  be  reasonable  I  thought " 

Here  I  interrupted  him  by  summoning 
the  orderly.  "Take  that  shield  outside 
and  throw  it  on  the  spoil  dump." 

"Yes  sir."  The  orderly  left  with  it  and 
the  Fish  mournfully  watched  the  exit.  I 
did  not  know  then  that  the  said  shield 
was  going  to  prove  a  gift  from  the  gods. 
But  of  that  more  later. 

In  three  days  we  had  fifty-five  ft.  done 
and  I  put  the  listeners  in.  They  reported 
no  sounds.  I  listened  myself  for  five 
hours  during  which  time  the  sniper  was 
reported  to  have  fired  8  shots,  and  all  that 
time  I  heard  absolutely  nothing.  Here 
was  a  poser.  Was  Wick's  information 
wrong  or  had  the  sniper  moved  away?  I 
held  a  conference  with  the  0.  C.  Trenches 
with  the  result  that  we  made  two 
dummies  with  sand  bags  and  put  them 
up  at  the  extremities  of  a  measured  base 
line.  The  bait  took.  The  sniper  fired 
two  shots  which  were  effective  and  we 
noted  the  path  of  each  bullet  by  the  angles 
they  made  on  our  decoys.  On  triangu- 
lating these  directions  I  found  Wick's  in- 
formation to  be  practically  correct.  The 
sniper  was  firing  from  the  exact  spot  he 
had  indicated.  I  decided  that  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  carry  on. 

TWO  shifts  after  I  was  making  out  my 
reports  preparatory  to  resting  when 
the  Fish  rushed  in  to  the  dugout,  and 
cried: 

"Come  at  once,  Tilly!  They've  broken 
in  on  us!" 

I  jumped  off  my  seat  as  if  I  had  been 
shot.  "Where,  man?"  I  asked.  "In  the 
new  gallery,"  he  replied. 

I  snatched  up  my  revolver  and  belt 
and  made  my  way  up  to  the  spot.  I  soon 
found  out  that  the  Hun  apparently  had 
sensed  this  move  of  ours  and  had  run  a 
protective  gallery  in  front  of  the  sniper. 
From  this  they  had  broken  in  on  ours. 
Why  they  had  not  blown  us?  I  discovered 
the  reason  later.  They  had  a  greater 
scheme  on  hand  and  that  was  for  the 
destruction   of  all   our   systems,   the  in- 


genuity of  which  I  will  show  later. 

"Why  didn't  you  rush  him?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"We  had  no  rifles,  sir,  and  he  had.  He 
got  two  of  the  face  men.  The  rest  of  us 
got  away,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  I  walked 
up  to  the  entrance  and  laid  down.  I 
peered  intently  into  the  darkness  but 
could  see  nothing.  I  put  my  hand  around 
and  flashed  on  my  torch.  There  was  a 
deafening  clamor  and  rattle,  my  hand 
felt  as  though  paralysed  and  the  light 
went  out.  A  bullet  had  hit  my  torch,  but 
luckily  my  hand  had  escaped  injury. 
Still  the  rattle  kept  on.  The  timbers 
started  to  splinter  and  little  showers  of 
wood  flew  around.  Fritz  had  wasted  no 
time  for  he  liad  a  machine  gun  installed, 
and  had  divided  our  system  in  two.  Now 
we  were  really  "up  against  it." 

We  could  not  bomb  him,  for  the  gallery 
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was  sixty  feet  in  depth  and  only  four  feet 
high.  Every  move  we  made  brought  up  a 
hail  of  bullets.  We  were  blocked  out  of 
our  own  gallery. 

BUT  this  was  not  the  worst  of  it.  About 
midnight  I  was  called  down  to  find 
that  we  had  another  element  to  fight, 
water.  The  wily  Hun  had  installed 
pumps  and  was  draining  his  system  into 
our.  Remember,  our  new  gallery  ran  at 
a  sharp  angle  up  to  within  eight  feet  of 
the  surface — and  the  water  poured  down 
it  in  fetid  streams.  Certainly  they  had 
turned  the  tables  on  us. 

The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  build  a  dam 
of  sand  bags,  caulked  with  blue  clay,  at 
the  sap  head  and  then  get  our  pumps  at 
work.  The  pumps  were  only  small  affairs, 
excellent  enough  for  light  work,  but 
hardly  equal  to  the  additional  strain. 
They  started  to  break  down.  It  was  then 
that  the  Fish  loomed  up  as  a  real  asset. 
"Don't  worry.  I'll  fix  it,"  he  declared. 
And  he  went  out  and  got  another  system 
of  pumps!  Where  we  did  not  ask.  We 
installed  the  double  system  and  man- 
aged to  keep  the  flow  of  water  down. 

All  this  time  the  Hun  was  keeping  up 
intermittent  strafes  with  his  machine 
gun.  In  spite  of  our  work  the  water  was 
slowly  gaining  on  us.  And  such  water! 
Evidently  he  was  draining  off  all  his  sew- 
age.   The  stench  was  abominable. 

THE  idea  that  enabled  us  to  extricate 
ourselves  finally  came  to  us  more  or 
less  by  accident.  Let  us  depict  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  was  born.  A  dugout, 
Six  foot  high  with  two  foot  six  inches  of 
water;  the  lower  bunk  under  water;  three 
very  miserable  officers,  without  anv 
cigarettes,  sitting  on  the  upper  bunk 
watching  a  lighted  candle  float  around 
in  a  block  of  wood.  .When  the  wood  got 
into  a  current  and  floated  away,  candle 
and  all,  Bingy  tried  to  cheer  us  up  with 
something  about  submarines. 

"I  wish,"  I  said,  as  I  shivered  in  my 
soaked  clothing,"  there  was  such  a  thine 
as  an  underground  tank." 

The  Fish  let  a  shout  out  of  him. 
"That's  it.  Old  Top.  The  very  idea!"  He 
jumped  off  the  bunk  into  the  water  and 


we  could  hear  him  splash  his  way  out  to 
the  gallery.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came 
back  with  an  electric  mine  lamp  and  the 
sniper's  shield  that  I  had  ordered  to  be 
thrown  on  the  dump. 

"I'm  going  to  make  a  tank,"  he  ex- 
plained. "We'll  get  a  trolley  and  put  this 
shield  on  the  front  of  it.  Then  we  can 
push  it  up  the  gallery  and  blow  that  ma- 
chine gun  and  the  whole  crew." 

The  much  abused  Fish  had  struck  a 
real  idea.    We  jumped  at  it. 

A  SNIPER'S  shield  is  made  to  resist 
bullets,  and  it  took  us  two  hours  to 
punch  six  holes  through  the  base 
of  the  half-inch  chrome  steel  of  which 
it  was  constructed.  The  holes  were 
made  at  intervals  of  two  inches.  We 
carried  the  shield  up  to  the  entrance  of 
the  new  gallery  which  was  by  now  a 
regular  mill  race.  Our  trolley  was  there, 
badly  battered  but  still  serviceable.  The 
shield  was  soon  attached  to  the  front  and 
reinforced  with  sandbags.  Then  we 
pushed  the  trolley  on  to  the  track.  The 
Huns  heard  us  and  began  to  work  the 
machine  gun  at  once.  The  bullets  rattled 
on  the  shield  like  hail  on  a  tin  roof. 

"Get  a  50-lb.  can  of  ammonal  and  an- 
other trolley,"  I  whispered. 

They  were  brought.  The  final  detail 
that  I  attended  to  was  the  securing  of  two 
small  blocks  of  wood  that  I  put  into  my 
pocket.  Then  I  crawled  on  to  the  second 
trolley  and  ensconced  myself  there  with 
the  can  of  ammonal.  The  Fish,  crouch- 
ing low.  pushed  our  underground  tank 
ahead  of  him  into  the  new  gallery  and 
the  full  range  of  the  enemy  machine  gun. 

It  was  a  strange  journey  that  we  made. 
Our  progress  necessarily  was  slow  for 
the  grade  was  rather  heavy  and  the  Fish 
found  the  weight  of  the  two  trolleys  to  be 
almost  an  overtax.  The  water  rushed 
down  and  past  us  and  swished  around  the 
ankles  of  the  laboring  Fish. 

After  we  had  pushed  up  about  fifteen 
feet  the  enemy,  although  he  could  not  see 
us,  concluded  that  something  was  up  and 
opened  on  us  again  with  the  machine 
gun.  Bullets  whizzed  above  us  and 
around  us  and  played  a  regular  devil's 
tatoo  on  the  shield.  I  crouched  as  flat  as 
nature  would  permit  and  behind  me  the 
Fish  doubled  up  like  a  jackknife.  Through 
the  dim  he  yelled  into  my  ear:  "He's 
trying  to  break  the  world's  record  on  that 
typewriter  of  his."  At  this  point  he  in- 
cautiously raised  his  head  and  immedi- 
ately ducke:!  down.  "They've  got  the 
range — an  outer  high  up  and  to  the  left." 

I  flashed  on  my  lamp  and  saw  that  the 
tip  of  his  ear  had  been  shaved  off.  It 
was  only  bleeding  slightly,  however,  for 
the  heat  of  the  bullet  had  burnt  the 
wound.    He  pushed  valiantly  on. 

The  vibrations  of  the  bullets  on  the 
shield  were  tremendous.  By  this  time  we 
were  within  about  10  ft.  of  the  gun  and 
I  carefully  lowered  the  can  of  ammonal 
and  pushed  it  under  the  tank.  Then  I 
signalled  the  Fish  to  back  up  five  ft.  We 
were  going  to  use  our  "tank"  as  partial 
"tamping."  I  now  used  the  two  wooden 
wedges,  that  I  had  put  in  my  pocket  be- 
fore starting,  to  block  the  wheels  of  the 
tank.  The  water  from  the  Huns'  works 
was  racing  down  and  surging  round  us  so, 
I  got  out  my  watertight  match  box  and 
lit  the  fuse.  The  Fish  was  already 
seated  on  the  second  trolley  and,  as  I 
gave  the  trolley  a  shove  off  he  yelled:; 
"Strike  two!  I'm  hit  in  the  ankle.  Now 
for  the  home  run." 

The   trolley   started   back.      Remember 
we  had  no  shield  to  cover  us  this  time. 
We  raced  down  our  1  in  3  grade,  the  rush- 
Continued  on  page  82 


Pundit   Bajrh  shot   into  the  air,   a  quivering   mui  of  rold   and   bronze. 
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CHAPTER  XI.— Continued 


FINNERTY  grabbed 
the  native  and  yanked 
him  to  his  feet.  "Stop 
the  lies!  Tell  me  what's 
happened!  Where  is  the 
sahib?" 

"Have  mercy  on  me,  a 
poor  man,  huzoor;  the  tiger  sprang  from 
the  jungle  and  took  the  sahib  in  his 
mouth  like  the  leg  of  a  chicken  and  went 
back  into  the  jungle.  I  tried  to  frighten 
the  tiger  away  by  beating  him  with  my 
hands;  then  I  am  running  to  tell  you,  my 
lord." 

But  Finnerty  was  speeding  on  before 
the  man  had  finished. 

Where  the  road  swept  sharply  around 
the  edge  of  a  cliff,  Finnerty  almost  step- 
ped on  Swinton,  lying  quite  still  beside  a 
white  bowlder  on  the  road.  With  a  groan, 
he  knelt  beside  the  captain,  apprehension 
numbing  his  brain;  but  the  latter's  heart 
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was  beating  with  the  even  pulsation  of 
a  perfect  motor.  He  tipped  back  an  eye- 
lid; the  dull  blue  eyes  were  as  if  their 
owrner  slept.  He  ran  his  fingers  along 
the  scalp,  and  just  behind  an  ear  found  a 
soft,  puffy  lump,  but  no  blood. 

"Good  old  chap!  You've  just  got  a  con- 
cussion— that's  all,"  welled  in  relief  from 
the  Irishman. 

Some  chafing  of  the  hands,  a  little 
pumping  of  the  lungs  by  lifting  the  torso 
gently  up  and  down,  and,  with  prelimin- 
ary, spasmodic  jerks,  Swinton  sat  up, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  looked  at  Finnerty,  and 
asked:     "What  time  is  it?     I — I've  been 


eh? 
you 


The 


asleep "    Then,  memory 

coming  faster  than  his 
hesitating  words,  he  rose  to 
his  feet,  saying:  "The  pony 
and  cart  went  over  the 
wall." 

"That       Cabuli       donkey- 
thought      the     bowlder      a 
crouching   wolf   and    shied, 
groom  said  a  tiger  had  eaten 


He  never  saw  the  chita.  Back 
around  the  turn  I  felt  the  dogcart  tip 
up  and  knew  the  groom  had  jumped  down, 
as  I  thought,  to  run  ahead  to  see  that  the 
road  was  clear  at  this  narrow  turn.  When 
I  saw  the  bowlder  I  looked  around  for 
him  to  take  the  pony's  head,  but  he  had 
vanished.  As  I  walked  the  Cabuli  up  to 
the  bowlder,  he  suddenly  went  crazy  with 
fright,  and  at  that  instant,  with  a  snarl- 
ing rasp,  a  chita  shot  from  the  bank  just 
above  our  heads  there,  and,  lighting  on 
my  pony's  back,  carried  him  over,  the  sud- 
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den  whirl  of  the  cart  pitching  me  on  my 
head." 

"And  you  went  out? 

"No,  I  didn't;  not  just  then.  I  stag- 
gered to  my  feet— I  remember  that  dis- 
tinctly—and  something  hit  me.  That 
time  I  did  go  out." 

"Good  heavens— a  plant!  The  groom, 
knowing  what  was  going  to  happen, 
funked  it  and  bolted— feared  the  leopard 
might  make  a  mistake  in  his  man. 

"Looks  like  it." 

"Then,  as  you  didn't  go  over  the  bank, 
somebody  tanned  you  from  behind,  think- 
ing you  had  the  sapphire  in  your  pocket. 
We'll  go  back  to  the  bungalow  and  come 
out  in  the  morning  and  have  a  look. 

AS  they  tramped  along,  Finnerty  re- 
marked; "You  said  a  hunting  chita. 
There  are  none  of  them  in  these  jungles; 
it  must  have  been  a  leopard." 

"No;  I  could  see  quite  distinctly  in  the 
moonlight  his  upstanding,  feathered  ears 
and  his  long,  lank  body.  I  had  a  year  at 
Jhodpore,  and  went  out  after  antelope 
many  a  time  with  a  hunting  chita  chained 
on  a  cart  till  we  got  within  striking  dis- 
tsnc€." 

"Gad!  That's  why  the  brute  took  the 
pony  for  it^force  of  habit.  And  they 
sent  that  fool  Cabuli— they  knew  he'd  go 
crazy  and  topple  over  the  bank.  The 
stone  was  placed  in  the  road,  too." 

As  they  went  up  on  the  veranda,  Fin- 
nerty turned  sharply,  and,  putting  his 
hand  on  Swinton's  arm,  said:  "Gad, 
man!  That's  why  Ananda  asked  Lord 
Victor  to  dinner  and  left  you  out  of  it; 
he  knew  you'd  dine  with  me  here.  They 
either  meant  to  put  you  out  of  action  or 
got  to  know  you  owned  the  sapphire  that 
was  used  on  Moti  to-day  and  hoped  to  get 
it  off  your  body." 

"Looks  rather  fishy,  I  must  say.  The 
prince  would  not  take  a  chance  on  an  in- 
quiry over  the  death  of  an  officer  unless, 
as  in  this  case,  it  could  not  be  taken  for 
anything  but  an  accident." 

"The  chita  was  his;  he's  got  a  couple 
in  his  zoo — well-trained  hunting  chitas 
the  Nawab  of  Chackla  gave  him — and 
there  are  no  wild  ones  about.  It  was  a 
lucky  touch  of  superstition  that  prompted 
you  to  have  me  put  the  sapphire  back  in 
my  box;  I  saw  a  face  at  my  window  when 
I  took  it  from  the  bell  to  give  you.  But 
we  sold  them  out.    How's  your  head?" 

"It  aches.  Think  I'd  like  to  turn  in, 
if  you've  got  a  charpoy  for  me." 

FINNERTY  wakened  from  a  sound 
sleep  with  a  sense  of  alarm  in  his 
mind,  drowsily  associating  this  with  the 
sequel  of  the  fright- 
ened horse;  then, 
coming  wider  awake 
he  realized  that  he 
was  in  bed  and  there 
was  something  un- 
usual in  the  room. 
He  was  facing  the 
wall,  and  a  slight 
noise  came  over  his 
shoulder  from  the 
table  on  which  was 
his  cash  box.  A 
mouse,  a  snake,  even 
a  lizard,  of  which 
there  were  plenty  in 
the  bungalow,  would 
make  as  much  noise. 
Turning  h  i  s 
head  and 
body  with  a 
caution  bred 
of  the  solemn 
night  hour, 
his      bed 
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creaked  as  the  weight  of  his  big  frame 
changed.  By  the  table  there  was  the  dis- 
tinct click  of  something  against  tin,  fol- 
lowed by  the  swish  of  a  body  moving 
swiftly  toward  the  door.  Finnerty 
sprang  from  the  bed  with  a  cry  of  Thief! 
Thief!"  meant  to  arouse  the  watchman. 
Just  ahead  of  him,  through  the  living 
room,  a  man  fled,  and  out  on  to  the  veran- 
da.   Following,  with  a  rush  like  a  bull  in 


Synopsis. — Lord  Victor  Gilfain  and 
Captain  Stvinton,  presumably  hi* 
guide  but  in  reality  Captain  Her- 
bert of  the  secret  service,  visit 
Rajah  Darpore,  who  is  suspected 
by  the  British  authorities.  Herbert 
finds  that  the  Rajah  is  plotting  to 
collect  three  sacred  sapphires,  in 
order  that  he  may  use  to  his  ad- 
vantage a  Hindu  superstition  that 
the  holder  of  the  jewels  is  the  true 
Buddha  and  will  rule  all  India.  One 
of  the  sapphires  that  has  been 
found  around  the  neck  of  a  wan- 
dering elephant  is  stolen  by  Dar- 
pore from  Major  Finnerty,  keeper 
of  the  elephant  keddah.  A  second 
has  been  set  for  the  Rajah  by  a 
dry  firm  but  is  stolen  by  na- 
tives from  a  Bengali  in  '"dwith 
its  delivery,  Baboo  Ddss.  A  third 
is  in  the  possession  of  Captain 
Swinton  himself.  A  native  is 
found  murdered  in  front  of  the 
compound  where  Gilfain  and  Swin- 
ton are  quartered  and  no  motive 
can  be  found  for  the  deed.  Later  an 
effort  is  made  to  kill  Swinton.  A 
cheetah  suddenly  springs  from  the 
side  of  the  road  as  he  passes  in  a 
dog  cart  and  he  is  supposed  killed. 
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the  night  gloom,  Finnerty's  foot  caught  in 
the  watchman's  charpoy,  which  had  been 
pulled  across  the  door,  and  he  came  down, 
the  force  of  his  catapult  fall  carrying  him 
to  the  steps,  where  his  outstretched  hand 
was  cut  by  broken  glass.  The  thief  hav- 
ing placed  the  charpoy  where  it  was,  had 
taken  it  in  his  stride,  vaulted  the  veranda 
rail,  avoiding  the  steps,  whipped  around 
the  corner  of  the  bungalow,  and  disap- 
peared. 

Scrambling  to  his  feet,  Finnerty  was 
just  in  time  to  throw  his  arms  around 
Swinton  and  bring  him  to  an  expostu- 
lating standstill. 

"Glass!"  Finnerty  panted.  "This  way!" 
He  darted  to  the  wall  of  the  bungalow, 
wrenched  down  two  hog  spears  that  were 
crossed  below  a  boar's  head,  and,  handing 
one  to  Captain  Swinton,  sprang  over  the 
end  rail  of  the  veranda,  followed  by  the 
latter.  They  were  just  in  time  to  see  the 
brown  figure  of  an  all  but  naked  native 
flitting  like  a  shadow  in  the  moon- 
light through  a  narrow  gateway  in  the 
compound  wall.  From  the  jungle 
beyond  the  other  wall  came  the 
clamorous  voice  of  a  native,  calling 
for  help;  but  Finnerty  swung  to- 


ward the  gate,  saying:  "That's  a  decoy 
call  to  save  the  thief.  He's  gone  this 
way." 

AS  the  two  men,  racing,  passed  from 
the  compound,  they  swung  into  a 
native  jungle  path  that  led  off  toward  the 
hills.  There  was  little  sense  in  their  pur- 
suit; it  was  purely  the  fighting  instinct— 
Finnerty's  Irish  was  up.  A  hundred 
yards  along  the  path,  as  they  raced 
through  a  growth  of  bamboos,  something 
happened  that  by  the  merest  chance  did 
not  spill  one  of  their  lives.  Finnerty 
overshot  a  noose  that  was  pegged  out  on 
the  path,  but  Swinton's  foot  went  into 
it,  tipping  free  a  green  bamboo,  four 
inches  thick,  that  swept  the  path  waist- 
high,  catching  Finnerty  before  it  had 
gained  momentum,  his  retarding  bulk  sav- 
ing the  captain  from  a  broken  spine.  As 
it  was,  he,  too,  was  swept  off  his  feet. 

Picking  himself  up,  the  major  said: 
"If  I  had  put  my  foot  in  that  noose  I'd 
been  cut  in  two.  It's  the  old  hillman's 
tiger  trap — only  there's  no  spear  fas- 
tened to  the  bamboo.  We  can  go  back 
now;  the  thief  is  pretty  well  on  his  way 
to  Nepal." 

A  cry  of  terror  came  from  up  the  path, 
followed  by  silence. 

"Something  has  happened  the  thief," 
Finnerty  said.    "Gome  on,  captain!" 

Again  they  hurried  along,  but  warily 
now.  Where  a  wax-leafed  wild  mango 
blanked  the  moonlight  from  their  path, 
Finnerty's  foot  caught  in  a  soft  some- 
thing that,  as  it  rolled  from  the  thrust, 
gleamed  white.  He  sprang  to  one  side; 
it  was  a  blooded  body — either  a  big  snake 
or  a  man.  Thus  does  the  mind  of  a  man 
of  the  open  work  with  quick  certainty. 

The  wind  shifted  a  long  limb  of  the 
mango  and  a  moon  shaft  fell  upon  the 
face  of  Baboo  Lall  Mohun  Dass.  Be- 
side him,  sprawled  face  down,  the  body 
of  a  native,  naked  but  for  a  loin  cloth. 
Cautiously  Finnerty  touched  this  with 
his  spear.  There  was  no  movement; 
even  the  baboo  lay  as  one  dead.  The 
major's  spearhead  clicked  against  some- 
thing on  the  native's  back,  and,  reach- 
ing down,  he  found  the  handle  of  a  knife,, 
its  blade  driven  to  the  hilt. 

Finnerty  held  the  knife  in  the  moon- 
light toward  Swinton,  saying:  "It's  the 
'Happy  Dispatch,'  a  little  knife  the  Nepal 
hillmen  carry  for  the  last  thrust — gen- 
erally for  themselves  when  they're  cor- 
nered." 

"It  has  a  jade  handle,"  Swinton  added. 
"It's  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  knife  they 
found  in  Akka's  back  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine  in  Simla." 

"This  is  the  thief  we've  chased,'  Fin- 
nerly  declared,  as  he  turned  the  body 
over;  "but  the  sapphire  is  not  in  his  loin 

cloth."  '  ,      „  L 

Swinton  was  kneeling  beside  Baboo 
Dass.  "This  chap  is  not  dead,"  he  said ; 
"he's  had  a  blow  on  the  head." 

"Search  him  for  the  sapphire,"  Fin- 
nerty called  from  where  he  was  exam- 
ining a  curious  network  of  vines  plaited 
through  some  overhanging  bamboos.  This 
formed  a  perfect  cul-de-sac  into  which 
perhaps  the  thief  had  run  and  then  been 
stabbed  by  some  one  in  waiting. 

"It  isn't  on  the  baboo,"  Swinton  an- 
nounced, "and  he's  coming  to.  I  fancy 
the  man  that  left  the  knife  sticking;  in 
the  first  thief  is  thief  number  two;  must 
be  a  kind  of  religious  quid  pro  quo,  this 
exchange  of  a  jade-handled  knife  for  the 
sapphire." 

BABOO     DASS     now 
up;  and,  return- 
ing   consciousness    pic- 
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turing  the  forms  of  Swinton  and  Fin- 
nerty,  remembrance  brought  back  the  as- 
sault, and  he  yelled  in  terror,  crying: 
"Spare  me — spare  my  life!  Take  the 
sapphire!" 

"Don't  be  frightened,  baboo,"  Swinton 
soothed.  "The  man  who  struck  you  is 
gone." 

Realizing  who  his  rescuers  were,  Baboo 
Dass  gave  way  to  tears  of  relief,  and  in 
this  momentary  abstraction  framed  an 
alibi.  "Kind  masters,"  he  said  presently, 
"I  am  coming  by  the  path  to  your  bunga- 
low for  purpose  of  beseeching  favor,  and 
am  healing  too  much  strife — loud  cry  of 
'Thief!'  also  profane  expostulation  in 
Hindustani  word  of  hell.  Here  two  men 
is  fight,  and  I  am  foolish  fellow  to  take 
up  arms  for  peace.  Oh,  my  master,  one 
villain  is  smote  me  and  I  swoon." 

"You're  a  fine  liar,  baboo,"  Finnerty 
declared  crisply. 

"\'o,  master,  not " 

"Shut  up!  I  mean,  tell  me  why  you 
sent  this  thief,  who  is  dead,  to  steal  the 
sapphire?" 

"Not  inciting  to  theft,  sar;  the  thief 
is  himself  steal  the  sapphire." 

"How  do  you  know  he  stole  a  sap- 
phire?" Swinton  asked  quietly. 

Baboo  Dass  gasped.  Perhaps  his  mind 
was  still  rather  confused  from  the  blow — 
he  had  been  trapped  so  easily. 

"Perhaps  there  was  no  other,"  Fin- 
nerty suggested  seductively.  "I  believe 
you  murdered  this  man,  baboo;  I  fear 
you'll  swing  for  it." 

This  was  too  much.  "Oh,  my  master," 
he  pleaded,  "do  not  take  action  in  the 
courts  against  me  for  felonious  assault  or 
otherwise.  I,  too,  am  victim  of  assault 
and  battery  when  this  poor  mans  is  slain. 
I  will  tell,  sars,  why  I  have  arrange  to 
take  back  my  sapphire  in  this  manner." 

"Your  sapphire?"  Finnerty  questioned. 

"Yes,  sar — the  sapphire  that  I  am 
suffer  the  head  shave  for.  Good  au- 
thority is  tell  me  it  is  in  the  bell  on  the 
elephant  when  Rajah  Ananda  is  go  to  the 
palace." 

"Phe-e-ew!"  Finnerty  whistled.  "I 
see!  Mister  Rajah,  eh?  Did  he  tell  you 
that  I  had  the  sapphire  you  lost?" 

"Please,  sar,  I  am  poor  man;  let  the 
good  authority  be  incognito." 

"Why  didn't  you  come  and  ask  for  the 
sapphire?"  Finnerty  questioned. 

"Master,  if  I  come  and  sav  vou  have  the 
sapphire  has  been  looted  from  me  with 
head  shave,  that  is  not  polite — you 
are  above  me  with  foot  from  veranda 
because  of  accusation." 

"Listen,  baboo!"  the  major  said,  not 
unkindly.  "Prince  Ananda  has  duped 
you.  He  made  you  believe  that  I  had 
your  sapphire,  which  is  a  lie,  because  it 
was  another.  Then  he  persuaded  you  to 
hire  a  thief  to  steal  it " 

"Not  persuading,  sahib;  he  make 
threats.  I  will  lose  my  place  with  Ham- 
ilton Company,  also  the  Marwari  woman 
who  plotted  to  me  the  head  shave  is 
murdered,  and  I  am  fearful  of  knife." 

"A  fine  mess  of  things,  now,  major," 
Swinton  observed.  "Looks  to  me  as  if 
that  woman  stole  Baboo  Dass'  sapphire 
for  the  priests;  then  Ananda  had  her 
murdered,  recovered  the  jewel,  and  put 
our  friend,  here,  up  to  stealing  this  last 
one;  that  would  give  him  the  three." 

"I  think  you're  right,  captain."  Fin- 
nerty turned  to  the  baboo.  "You  bribed 
this  thief  to  steal  the  stone  out  of  my  box, 
some  servant  having  told  you  it  was 
there,  and  you  waited  on  the  trail  here 
for  him." 

Finnery  had  forgotten  about  the 
bamboo     trap;     now     it     came    to     his 


memory  with  angering  force. 
"You  black  hound!'  he  stormed. 
"You  were  a  party  to  putting  up 
that  bamboo  trap  that  might  have 
killed  us!" 

But  the  baboo  denied  all  knowl- 
edge of  ways  and  means;  the  thief 
had  represented  himself  as  a  man 
quite  capable  of  arranging  all  de- 
tails— all  Baboo  Dass  was  to  do 
was  hand  over  twenty  rupees 
when  the  thief  delivered  the  sap- 
phire on  the  jungle  path.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  now  very  dead  and 
could  not  dispute  this  story. 

"Sahib,  I  am  too  much  afraid; 
this  evil  jewel  is  bring  too  much 
trouble.  I  will  go  back  to  Cal- 
cutta. Please ,  sar,  forgive  be- 
cause I  am  too  polite  to  make  de- 
mand for  the  sapphire." 

Finnerty  pondered  for  a  minute. 
There  was  absolutely  nothing  fur- 
ther to  do  in  the  matter.  No  doubt 
a  temple  man  had  got  Swinton's 
sapphire  now  and  they  probably 
would  never  see  it  again. 

He  turned  to  the  native.  "I 
think  you  had  better  go  away, 
baboo;  Darpore  is  not  a  healthy 
place  for  men  who  cross  our  gentle 
friend  up  on  the  hill." 

"Thank  you,  kind  gentlemans. 
Please,  if  I  can  saunter  to  the 
road  with  the  sahibs  because  of 
jungle  terrors." 

Eager  in  pursuit,  the  men  had 
run   blithely  over  the  ground   in 
their  bare  feet;  now  they  hobbled 
back,      discussing      the 
extraordinarily        com- 
plete   plans    the    thief 
had    made   beforehand. 
The  broken  glass  on  the 
step  was  an  old  dodge, 
but  the  utilization  of  a 
tiger  trap  to  kill  a  pursuer  was  a  new  one. 

While  they  had  been  away,  the  serv- 
ant had  found  Gutra,  securely  bound  and 
gagged,  lying  in  the  compound,  where  he 
had  been  carried.  He  had  been  wakened 
he  declared,  by  the  thrusting  of  a  cloth 
into  his  mouth,  but  was  unable  to  give  an 
alarm. 

As  Finnerty  gazed  ruefully  into  his 
empty  box,  he  said:  "I  knew  the  thief 
was  after  the  sapphire;  that's  why  I 
raced  to  get  him.  Too  devilish  bad, 
captain!" 

"I  don't  understand  why  he  took  a 
chance  of  opening  the  box  here;  the 
usual  way  is  to  take  it  to  the  jungle  and 
rifle  it  there,"  Swinton  said. 

"Oh,  I  was  clever,"  Finnerty  laughed. 
"See,  I  put  four  screw  nails  through  the 
bottom  of  the  box  into  this  heavy  table, 
knowing  their  ways,  and  somebody  who 
knew  all  about  that  and  had  opportu- 
nity to  fit  a  key  did  the  job,  or  helped. 
The  watchman  hadn't  anything  to  do 
with  it.  They're  all  thieves,  but  they 
won't  steal  from  their  own  masters  or 
village." 

Finnerty  had  the  broken  glass  that  lit- 
tered the  steps  brought  in,  saying,  as  he 
picked  out  a  gold-draped  bottle  neck: 
"A  man  is  known  by  the  bottle  he  drinks 
from.  The  villagers  don't  drink  cham- 
pagne to  any  large  extent,  and  there 
are  several  pieces  of  this  caste.  Here's 
half  a  bottle  that  once  held  Exshaw's 
Best  Brandy,  such  as  rajahs  put  in  a 
glass  of  champagne  to  give  it  nip.  Here's 
a  piece  of  a  soda-water  bottle  stamped 
'Thompson,  Calcutta,'  and  everybody  in 
Darpore  but  Ananda  drinks  up-country 
stuff." 

"Which  means,"  Swinton   summed  up, 


"that  the  glass  is  from   Ananda's 
place — he  outfitted  the  thief." 

Finnerty  replaced  the  glass  in  the 
basket,  putting  it  under  the  table; 
then,  as  he  faced  about,  he  saw  that 
Swinton,  leaning  back  against  the 
pillow,  was  sound  asleep.  He  slip- 
ped into  a  warm  dressing  gown, 
turned  out  the  light,  left  the  room 
noiselessly,  and  curled  up  in  an 
armchair  on  the  veranda,  mutter- 
ing: "It  must  be  near  morning;  it 
would  be  a  sin  to  disturb  him." 

CHAPTER  XII. 

FINNERTY  had  slept 
an  hour  when  he 
was  wakened  by  the 
raucous  voice  of  a  pea- 
cock greeting  dawn 
with  his  unpleasant  call 
from  high  up  in  the  sal 
forest.  A  cold  gray 
pallor  was  creeping  into 
the  eastern  sky  as  the 
major,  still  feeling  the 
holding  lethargy  of  the 
disturbed  night,  closed 
his  eyes  for  a  little 
more  of  oblivion.  But 
Life,  clamorous,  vocL 
ferous,  peopling  the 
hills,  the  trees,  the 
plain,  sent  forth  its 
myriad  acclaim,  as  a 
warming  flush  swept 
with  eager  haste  up  the 
vaulted  dome,  flung 
from  a  molten  ball 
that  topped  the  forest 
line  with  amazing 
speed. 

A  flock  of  parrakeets 
swooped  like  swallows 
through  the  air  with 
high-pitched  cries; 
from  the  feathered  foliage  of  a  tamarind 
came  the  monotonous  drool,  "Ko-el — 
ko-el — ko-el — ke-e-e-e-el!"  of  the  koel 
bird,  harbinger  of  the  "hot  spell;"  a 
crow,  nesting  in  a  banyan,  rose  from  her 
eggs,  and,  with  a  frightened  cry,  fled 
through  the  air  as  a  hawk  cuckoo  swooped 
with  shrill  whistle  as  if  to  strike.  The 
cuckoo,  dumping  from  the  nest  a  couple 
of  the  crow's  white  eggs,  settled  down  to 
deposit  her  own  embryo  chick.  From  the 
kennels  came  the  joyous  bark  of  Rampore 
hounds,  and  from  a  native  village  filtered 
up  the  yapping  cries  of  pariah  dogs. 

Far  up  the  road  that  wound  past  the 
bungalow  sounded  the  squealing  skirl 
of  wooden  axles  in  wooden  wheels,  and 
the  cries  of  the  bullock  driver,  "Dut„ 
dut,  dut,  Dowlet!  Dut,  dut- — chelao 
Rajah!"  followed  by  the  curious  noise 
that  the  driver  made  with  his  lips  while 
he  twisted  the  tails  of  his  bullocks  to 
urge  them  on. 

Finnerty  thought  of  the  stone  on  the 
road,  and,  passing  into  the  bungalow, 
wakened  Swinton.  "Sorry,  old  boy,  but 
we'd  better  have  a  look  at  that  stone — 
there  are  carts  coming  down  the  hill." 
"Bless  me!  Almost  dropped  off  to 
sleep,  I'm  afraid!"  And  the  captain  sat 
up. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
Swinton's  adventure,  Finnerty,  peering 
over  the  embankment,  said:  "The  dog-, 
cart  is  hung  up  in  a  tree  halfway  down. 
I  expect  you'll  find  that  chita  at  the  bot- 
tom, kicked  to  death  by  the  Cabuli." 

Swinton,  indicating  an  abrasion  on  the 
bowlder  that  might  have  been  left  by 
the  iron  tire  of  a  wheel,  said :  "My  cart 
didn't  strike  this,  and  there  are  no  other 
iron-wheel  marks  on  the  road;  just  part 
of  this  beastly  plot — to  be  used  as  evi-. 
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dence   that  the   stone  put   me  over   the 
bank."  '       , 

"They  even  rolled  the  bowlder  down  to 
leave  an  accidental  trail.  There's  not  a 
footprint  of  a  native,  though.  Hello,  by 
Jove!"  Finnerty  was  examining  two 
bamboos  growing  from  the  bank  above  the 
road.  "See  that?"  and  his  finger  lay  on 
an  encircling  mark  where  a  strap  had 
worn  a  smooth  little  gutter  in  the  bamboo 
shell  two  feet  from  the  ground.  Both 
bamboos,  standing  four  feet  apart,  show- 
ed this  line  of  friction.  "Here's  where 
they  held  the  chita  in  leash,  and,  when 
you  arrived,  took  off  his  hood  and  slipped 
the  straps.  We'll  just  roll  that  bowlder 
off  the  road  and  go  back  to  breakfast. 

"Oh,  Lord!"  the  major  exclaimed,  as, 
midway  of  their  breakfast,  there  came  the 
angry  trumpeting  of  an  elephant. 
"That's  Moti,  and  she  wants  her  bell. 
She's  an  ugly  devil  when  she  starts;  but, 
while  I  don't  mind  losing  some  sleep,  I 
must  eat." 

"The  devil  of  it  is  that  all  this  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  we're  gathering 
isn't  worth  a  rap  so  far  as  the  real  issue 
is  concerned,"  the  captain  said  from  the 
depths  of  a  brown  study. 

"I  understand,"  Finnerty  answered. 
"It  proves  who  is  trying  to  get  rid  of 
us,  but  the  government  is  not  interested 
in  our  private  affairs — it  wants  to  check 
Ananda's  state  intrigues." 

"And  also  we  won't  mention  any  of 
these  things  to  our  young  friend  whom 
I  heir  outside,"  Swinton  added,  as  the 
voice  of  Lord  Victor  superseded  the  beat 
of  hoofs  on  the  road. 

As  he  swung  into  the  breakfast  room, 
Gilfain  explained  cheerily:  "Thought  I'd 
ride   around  this  way  to  see  what  had 


happened;  my  bearer  heard  in  the  bazaar 
Swinton  had  been  eaten  by  a  tiger — but 
you  weren't,  old  top,  were  you?" 

"My  dogcart  went  wrong,"  Swinton 
answered,  "so  I  stayed  with  the  major." 
"What  made  me  think  something 
might  have  happened  was  that  the  bally 
forest  here  is  pretty  well  impregnated 
with  leopards  and  things — one  of  An- 
anda's hunting  chitas  escaped  last  eve- 
ning and  he  was  worrying  about  it  at 
dinner;  says  he's  a  treacherous  brute, 
Has  turned  sour  on  his  work,  and  is  as 
liable  to  spring  on  a  man  as  on  a  prong- 
horn." 

"Was  the  prince  anxious  about  me  in 
particular?"  the  captain  asked  innocently. 
"Oh,   no;    he  didn't  say   anything,  at 
least." 

Finnerty  sprang  to  his  feet  as  a  big 
gong  boomed  a  tattoo  over  at  the  keddah. 
"Trouble!"  he  ejaculated.  "Elephant  on 
the  rampage — likely  Moti." 

The  bungalow  buzzed  like  a  hive  of 
disturbed  bees.  A  bearer  came  with 
Finnerty's  helmet  and  a  leather  belt  in 
which  hung  a  .45  Webley  revolver;  a 
saddled  horse  swung  around  the  bun- 
galow, led  by  a  running  groom. 

The  major  turned  to  Swinton.     "Like 
to  go?" 
"Rather!" 

Finnerty  sprang  down  the  steps,  caught 
the  bridle  rein,  and  said:  "Bring  Akbar 
for  the  sahib,  quick!" 

Soon  a  bay  Arab  was  brought  by  his 
own  groom.  "Come  on,  Gilfain,  and  see 
the  sport!"  And  Finnerty  swung  to  the 
saddle.  "It's  not  far,  but  the  rule  when 
the  alarm  gong  sounds  is  that  my  horse 
is  brought;  one  never  knows  how  far  he 
may  go  before  he  comes  back."     To  the 


bearer  he  added:  "Bring  my  8-bore  and 
plenty  of  ball  cartridges  to  the  keddah." 

VirHEN  they  arrived  at  the  elephant 
W  lines,  the  natives  were  in  a  fever  of 
unrest.  Mahadua  had  answered  the 
gong  summons  and  was  waiting,  his  small, 
wizened  face  carrying  myriad  wrinkles 
of  excited  interest.  Moti's  mahout  was 
squatted  at  the  tamarind  to  which  she 
had  been  chained,  the  broken  chain  in 
his  lap  wet  from  tears  that  were  stream- 
ing down  the  old  fellow's  cheeks. 

"Look  you,  sahib!"  he  cried.  "The 
chain  has  been  cut  with  a  file." 

"Where  is  Moti?"  Finnerty  queried. 

"She  is  down  in  the  cane,"  a  native 
answered;  "I  have  just  come  from  there.'' 

"She  has  gone  up  into  the  sal  forest," 
another  maintained.  "I  was  coming  down 
the  hill  and  had  to  flee  from  the  path,  for 
she  is  must." 

"Huzoor,  the  elephant  has  stripped  the 
roof  from  my  house,"  a  third,  a  native 
from  Picklapara  village,  declared.  "All 
the  village  has  been  laid  flat  and  a  hun- 
dred people  killed.  Will  the  sircar  pay 
me  for  the  loss  of  my  house,  for  surely  it 
is  a  government  elephant  and  we  are  poor 
people?" 

Finnerty  turned  to  the  shikari.  "Ma- 
hadua, which  way  has  Moti  gone?" 

"These  men  are  all  liars,  sahib — it  is 
their  manner  of  speech.  Moti  went  near 
to  Picklapara  and  the  people  all^  ran 
away ;  but  she  is  now  up  on  the  hills." 

The  mahout  stopped  his  droning  la- 
ment long  enough  to  say:  "Sahib,  Moti 
is  not  to  be  blamed,  for  she  is  drunk; 
she  knows  not  where  evil  begins,  be- 
cause a  man  came  in  the  night  and  gave 
Continued  on  page  82 


The  tiger  took  a  swipe 
with  spread  claws  at  the 
bull's    eyes    as   he    passed. 
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LOOKING  for  the  opposition  to  this 
Union  Government  of  ours  reminds 
one  of  wandering  in  among  a  flock 
of  prairie  chickens.  You  know  what  that 
is  like  if  you  have  been  lucky.  First  one 
goes  whirring  out  of  the  grass  with  the 
faint  thunder  that  sets  the  hunter's  blood 
atingle.  Hut  even  as  you  bring  your  gun 
round  for  a  hurried  shot  comes  another 
whirr  to  the  right  or  left  or  behind;  then 
another  and  another  till,  if  it's  your  first 
experience,  you're  finally  left  standing 
there  with  a  full  gun,  an  empty  game  bag 
and  a  silent  wonder  as  to  which  one  you 
meant  to  shoot  at. 

So  the  only  real  opposition  that  de- 
veloped last  session  came  from  behind  and 
to  right  and  left  of  the  Premier  who  often 
gazed  over  his  glasses  at  some  new  dis- 
turber in  a  sort  of  mild  amazement.  Now 
it  was  a  Western  radical  who  took  a  jab 
at  the  tariff;  again  it  was  one  of  the  old 
hard-shell  Tories  who  snorted  at  the  array 
of  ancient  enemies  in  the  front  benches 
and  hinted  that  the  boys  at  the  front 
were  not  receiving  enough  support;  and 
then  again  it  ffll  a  scattering  fire  from 
guerilla  bands  of  sharpshooters  who 
feared  that  democracy  was  about  to  be 
submerged  by  the  shower  of  titles  or  that 
the  ancient  and  inalienable  rights  of 
Parliament  were  being  ground  into 
sausage  meat  by  the  order-in-council  ma- 
chine. 

Across  the  floor,  where  in  normal  times 
all  real  trouble  finds  its  birth,  sat  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  with  his  remnant  of  a 
following  around  him,  waiting  and  watch- 
ing but  generally  silent.  His  orders  were 
written  in  the  faces  of  his  lieutenants  so 
that  even  the  stranger  in  the  gallery 
might  read: 

"Keep  still  and  let  the  other  fellows 
fight." 

For  the  Plumed  Knight  has  not 
ploughed  the  political  field  for  half  a 
century  without  learning  a   few   things. 

And  one   of  these  is  that 
there  are  enough  divergent 
interests     represented     in 
the  Union  following  to  de- 


velop jealousies 
and  rows  that  may 
finally  grow  to  con- 
flagrations and 
wind  up  in  a  grand 
explosion.  Anyway 
the  war  was  at  its 
most  critical  stage. 
It  was  no  time  to 
further  estrange 
his  native  province 
and  people  from 
the  rest  of  Canada 
by  tactics  that 
might  prove 
groundwork  for 
charges  that  he 
was  hindering  th  ■ 
carrying  on  of  th" 
war.  So  as  I  said  before,  he  sat  and 
watched  and  waited.  Occasionally  he 
argued  learnedly  on  a  constitutional  point 
ucking  well  his  opportunity,  he  waved 
the  Union  Jack  and  floated  in  those  patri- 
otic nothings  that  flow  from  his  lips  with 
such  eloquent   fervour. 

FOR,  to  give  the  old  warrior  his  due,  he 
is  the  one  "figure"  in  the  House.  If 
he  hadn't  taken  politics  as  his  trade  he 
might  have  made  Sir  Henry  Irving  look  to 
his  laurels.  He  has  that  personal  magnet- 
ism that  keeps  an  audience  at  his  mercy. 
In  the  bad  old  party  days  when  the  Tories 
thumped  their  desks  so  vigorously  every 
time  Sir  Robert  Borden  resumed  his  seat, 
I've  seen  Laurier  rise  to  reply  amid 
thunders  of  Grit  applause  that  added  to 
the   general   din.     With   one  gentle  and 

fful  gesture  he  stilled  follower  an 
opponent  alike  till  his  first  words,  de- 
livered scarcely  louder  than  a  whisper, 
could  be  heard  in  every  corner  of  the 
chamber.  He  can  hold  his  audience  too.  , 
Put  when  you  come  to  read  your  notes 
TOO  find  he  has  given  you  little  to  report. 
You  finally  compromise  by  quoting  his 
opening  words  and  his  peroration 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  And  as  you 
do  it  you  remark  to  your  neighbor: 
"He  didn't  say  a  thing."  And  the 
neighbor  doesn't  even  look  nn  from 
his  work  as  he  answers:     "Uh-huh  ! 


But  he  said  it 
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terians.  He,  the  man  who  offered  to  make 
a  bonfire  of  his  title,  is  an  aristocrat  to 
his  finger  tips.  He  is  the  Grand  Seigneur 
of  Quebec  and  expects  and  receives  the 
homage  of  the  habitant.  His  unspoken 
word  is  their  written  law.  He  would  have 
all  instinctively  know  his  wishes  and  ob- 
serve them  so  that  he  can  be  at  once  a 
tyrant  and  a  kind  and  indulgent  master. 
When  he  gave  his  followers  the  right  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience 
on  the  conscription  issue  he  may  have 
known  that  some  of  them  would  use  that 
right  but  he  was  surely  disappointed 
when  they  did.  He  gives  to  Carvell,  Mac- 
Lean  et  al.  the  utmost  courtesy  and  even 
casts  an  occasional  sunny  smile  in  their 
direction.  But  he  hasn't  forgiven.  And 
their  knowledge  that  he  hasn't  forgotten 
and  never  will  forget  is  one  reason  why 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  the  strongest  tie 
that  binds  the  Union  Government  to- 
gether. Another  reason  is  that  every 
old  Tory  in  the  House,  when  he  comes  to 
a  jump  that  is  not  to  his  liking,  takes  one 
look  at  Laurier,  swallows  hard,  and  takes 
the  jump.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  seventy- 
seven  years  of  age  and  none  too  robust. 
If  you  could  figure  how  much  longer  he 
can  carry  the  cares  and  worries  and  sal- 
ary of  leadership  you  could  make  a  rattl- 
ing good  guess  at  how  long  the  Union 
Government  will  last. 

The  Tories  don't  like  it  for  they  realize 
that,  the  longer  it  lasts,  the  more  dilapi- 
dated their  old  party  organization  be- 
comes. But  thev  love  Laurier  less.  The 
Western  Liberals  are  suspicious  of  it  for 
it  is  utterly  devoid  of  that  radicalism  so 
dear  to  the  Western  heart  but  they  fear 
Laurier  for  their  own  future  and  for  the 
country  if  they  again  accepted  a  Laurier 
leadership.  Moreover,  one  would  almost 
believe  at  times  that  Sir  Wilfrid  himself 
is  not  ready  for  a  reconciliation  that 
would  bring  him  back  to  power.  It  may 
be  that  he  is  just  a  bit  vindictive  or  even 
that  he  is  not  the  good  politician  he  has 
been  acclaimed.  For  thrice  during  the 
last  session  he  either  made  or  was  res- 
ponsible for  moves  that  tended  to  keep 
the  Union  ship  afloat. 


-d  well." 

But  Sir  Wil- 
frid is  hu- 
mar  to  some 
extent.  11° 
has  all  an 
actor's  van- 
ity. Neither 
has  it  been 
diminish- 
ed  by  the 
idolatry  of 
three  genera  - 
t  i  o  n  s  of 
French-Cana- 
dians and  at 
least  two 
of  Scotch 
P  r  e  s  b  y- 
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THE  first  time  was  when  the  Ginger 
Group  forced    a    discussion    of    the 
Quebec  riots  in  the  House.     Col.  J.  A. 
Currie  and   Stevens  of  Vancouver,  who 
headed  that  "bull-moose"  movement,  were 
gunning  the  Government  over  its  lax  en- 
forcement of  the  Military   Service  Act. 
Yet,    when    the     Premier 
side-stepped     by     turning 
the  fire  on  Quebec,  Sir  Wil- 
frid played  into  his  hands 
and   a   race   squabble   fol- 
lowed in  which  the  origi- 
nal    objective     was     for- 
gotten. 

Again,  on  the  night  of 
the  titles  debate,  when  Sir 
Robert  Borden  had  de- 
livered himself  of  that  ter- 
rible threat  to  quit  cold 
unless  his  wishes  re  decor- 
ations were  acceded  to,  it 
was  a  man  close  to 
Laurier  who  relieved  the 
tension.  Levi  Thompson 
of  Qu'  Appelle  had  just 
made  an  impassioned  ap- 
peal that  private  members 
be  allowed  the  right  to 
think.  As  he  sat  down 
you  could  almost  feel  the  crisis  in  the  air. 
Into  the  breach  stepped  Hon.  Chas. 
Murphy  than  whom  none  is  better  quali- 
fied to  drive  the  Unionists  into  line.  Hon. 
Chas.  could  make  the  Unionists  vote 
against  any  one  of  the  Ten  Commandments 
by  simply  speaking  in  its  favor.  So,  by 
the  time  he  had  poured  out  about  half  an 
hour  of  words,  the  crisis  had  passed.  Sir 
Wilfrid  could  have  stopped  Mr.  Murphy 
by  the  movement  of  a  finger  or  an  eye. 
But  neither  the  finger  nor  the  eye  ever 
quivered. 

Then,  in  that  last  awful  week  when 
millions  of  estimates  were  pouring 
through  the  House  while  cabinet  ministers 
were  busy  packing  their  trunks  to  go 
to  England,  he  seized  a  spiteful 
moment  to  make  the  solid  Union  family 
stand  up  and  vote  for  the  War  Times 
Election  Act.  It  was  an  amendment  he 
moved  to  a  little  bill  intended  to  remove 
some  technical  shortcomings  in  the  Lan- 
ark elections.  The  issue  was  straight. 
There  was  no  dodging  it  and  you  could  see 
a  gleam  in  the  Laurier  eye  as  one  by  one, 
in  answer  to  their  names,  Calder,  Sifton. 
Crerar,  Carvell  et  al,  stood  up  and  put 
themselves  on  record  as 
favorable  to  the  disfran- 
chisement of  the  aliens — 
Carvell  who  had  hoped, 
and  hoped  out  loud,  that 
he  "would   not  long  have  A 


Pardee  will  be  sitting  in  the  game  when  the  hie   hands  are  dealt. 


to  apologize  for  that  iniquitous  legisla- 
tion"; Calder  whose  political  machine  in 
Saskatchewan  had  been  smashed  by  that 
Act  even  if  it  was  the  lamp  that  lighted 
his  feet  into  the  Union  camp;  Sifton  who 
had  used  those  German  votes  in  his  own 
Alberta  and  might  need  them  again ;  and 
Crerar  who  knew  he  must  be  on  danger- 
ous ground  by  the  dark  looks  on  the  faces 
of  his  colleagues — and  many  another  be- 
sides. They  all  voted — all  stood  put — 
had  they  not  been  elected,  to  support  the 
Government  that  was  winning  the  war? 
But  they  all  cursed  Laurier  in  their 
hearts.  It  was  a  grand  little  forenoon's 
sport  for  the  Plumed  Knight.  But  it  was 
sorry  politics  for  any  man  who  ever  hoped 
to  be  at  the  head  of  a  re-united  Liberal 
Party. 

AS  you  realize  that  Laurier  cannot  be 
the  hope  of  any  faction  that  can  ever 
expect  to  turn  the  Unionists  out,  your 
eye  wanders  along  the  front  row  of 
Liberal  benches  and  finds  nothing  in  the 
way  of  leadership  timber.  There  is 
Lemieux,  pompous  and  prosy,  MacKenzie 
of  Cape  Breton  ready  to  quote  scripture 
with  a  Scotch  accent  or  laugh  at  his  own 


jokes  and  Hon.  Chas. 
Murphy  who  was  never 
popular  but  once  and  that 
the  time  that  he  made  rude 
remarks  anent  Newton 
Wesley  Rowell.  You  can 
mark  them  off  the  list 
without  a  second  thought. 
There  are  two  jolly 
Frenchmen  of  more  than 
ordinary  ability  at  the  end 
of  the  row — Ernest  La- 
pointe  of  Kamouraska  and 
Hon.  Jacques  Bureau  of 
Three  Rivers — and  they've 
got  more  than  average 
ability  too.  But  they'd 
hardly  do  for  leaders  even 
if  they  didn't  come  from 
Quebec.  And  the  next 
Premier  of  Canada  will  be 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
The  E  n  g  1  is  h  speaking 
provinces  can  forgive  but 
it  is  too  soon  to  expect 
them  to  forget. 

Behind  Sir  Wilfrid  are 
a  lot  of  clever  young 
Frenchmen,  eager  and 
ambitious,  but  with  a  lot  to  learn  about 
the  political  game.  It  will  be  years  yet 
before  they  ripen.  Also  there  is  Sam 
Jacobs  of  Montreal,  the  only  Hebrew 
member  of  the  House,  a  man  of  standing 
at  the  Quebec  bar  and  an  authority  on 
bankruptcy  law.  Who  knows  but  that 
with  these  special  qualifications  he  may  be 
a  future  Minister  of  Finance.  William 
Kennedy  of  North  Essex  may  also  catch 
your  eye.  A  new  man  who  can  make  the 
best  speech  in  the  Budget  Debate,  do  it  in 
twenty  minutes  and  then  sit  back  and  look 
on  for  the  rest  of  the  session  shouldn't 
be  passed  over  too  lightly. 

But,  as  you  turn  away  to  look  else- 
where for  someone  on  whom  history  may 
hinge,  you  have  a  feeling  that  it  was  not 
altogether  to  let  the  Unionists  fight  that 
Laurier  held  his  following  in  leash.  The 
Lord  only  knows  what  might  have  hap- 
pened if  he  had  turned  them  loose.  The 
whole  outfit  remind  you  of  a  theatrical 
troupe — Laurier  the  star,  a  few  fair 
vocalists  for  the  minor  parts  and  a  fair 
but  untrained  chorus.  There  is  one 
vacancy  that  resembles  a  cellar.  There  is 
no  manager.  Fred  Pardee  used  to  have 
that  job.  As  chief  whip  he  was  probably 
without  a  peer  in  Canadian  political  his- 
tory. A  natural  politician,  who  loved  his 
leader  and  commanded  the  respect  as  well 
as  the  friendship  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  party,  he  played  the  game  because  he 
liked  it — played  it  cleanly  and  unselfishly, 
doing  the  work  and  furnishing  a  large 
share  of  the  brains  and  letting  all  the 
Klory  go  to  his  beloved  Laurier.  But  the 
conscription  issue  awakened  him  to  the 
fact  that  politics  was  something  more 
than  a  game.  When  he  had  to  choose  be- 
tween sending  help  to  a  brother  in  the 
trenches  or  sticking  to  a  leader  to  whom 
he  had  become  almost  as  a  son  he  did 
some  hard  thinking  and  he  sat  up  nights 
to  do  it.  When  he  finally  decided  that  his 
path  lay  with  the  conscriptionists  it  was 
a  hard  blow  to  Sir  Wilfrid.  The  latter 
has  never  forgiven  nor  has  he  been  asked 
for  forgiveness.  And  you  may  have 
noticed  that  when  F.  F.  Pardee  had  a  hard 
light  on  his  hands  in  Lambton  it  was  made 
yet  harder  by  the  appearance  of  a  Laurier 
candidate  in  the  field.  Also  it  is  an  open 
secret  that  Sir  Wilfrid  wired  at  least  one 
of  his  lieutenants  to  go  into  the  ridinK 
and  campaign  against  his  former  favorite. 
That  the  Conservative  candidate  was  with- 
drawn and  the  Laurierite  lost  his  deposit 
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is  beside  the  question.  It  was  a  much 
more  reserved  Pardee  who  sat  on  the 
■nist  side  of  the  House  last  session. 
But  don't  lose  sight  of  him  entirely.  He 
has  a  small  but  compact  following  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  and  will  be  sitting 
in  the  game  when  the  big  hands  are  dealt 
It  is  also  a  fact  that  he  has  refused  a 
Union  portfolio  not  once  but  several  times. 
But  he  won't  do  for  leader.  He  lacks  the 
ambition,  vanity  and  selfishness. 

But,  as  you  look  away  from  the  Oppo- 
sition to  the  cross  benches,  your  eye 
instinctively  rests  on  a  little  grey  man 
who  might  fit  in  nicely  behind  a  business 
or  editorial  desk.  And  if  you  let  your 
gaze  sweep  over  the  House  you'll  notice 
that  a  lot  of  other  eyes  are  fixed  on  the 
same  man.  He  is  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding, 
former  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  Laurier 
Government.  And  if  you  keep  your  ears 
open  for  a  few  minutes  you  are  almost 
sure  to  hear  some  Libera;.  Unionist  or 
hard-shell,  whisper:  "If  Fielding  wasn't 
Id  and  had  better  health,  he'd  mighty 
near  be  Premier  some  day."  All  of  which 
may  or  may  not  indicate  that  Fielding  is 
the  man  around  whom  Grits  of  all  brands 
will  cluster  when  war  has  lifted  or  par- 
tially lifted  its  shadow  from  the  land. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  will  have  a  large  fol- 
lowing of  Liberal-Unionists  at  the  next 
session.  For  Fielding,  whether  from  craft 
or  natural  inclination,  has  played  his 
fame  well.  He  is  one  of  the  smoothest, 
est  talkers  in  the  House — and  by 
-t  I  mean  easiest  to  listen  to.  Elected 
U  a  Unionist  and  by  acclamation  he  has 
stretched  rather  than  broken  the  ties  that 
bound,  or  rather  bind  him,  to  his  old 
colleagues.  Seated  on  the  Liberal  end  of 
the  cross  benches  he  has  given  his  Un- 
swerving support  to  the  Government  on 
all  war  measures.  But  he  has  not  failed 
to  speak  out,  if  gracefully  none  the  less 
plainly,  on  most  other  matters.  In  the 
debate  on  the  Yukon  election  case  he  took 
the  Laurier 
end  of  the 
a  r  g  u  ment, 
that  the  mat- 
ter should  be 
settled  in  the 
courts,  and 
h  i  s  speech 
stands  as  the 
cleanest  cut 
and     most 


and 


He'll      have 
$2,500       a       year 
somewhere    in    the 
back   of  his   mind. 


pleasing  oratorical  effort    of    the    entire 
ion.      And     though     the    amendment 
voted   on    was    his   own    he   paid   his   old 
chieftain  the  compliment  of   letting   him 
poll    the  first   vote   for   it. 
There  is  no  getting  away 
the    fact    that    Hon. 
W.   S.   Fielding  sticks  out 
among     the     untied 
Liber  a  1-Union- 
ists.    His  age  and  his 
health     may     be 
against  him.    But  he 
may  do  to  bridge  a 
gap. 

THAT  brings  you 
around  to  that 
unholy      jumble 
known     as     the 
Union     party 
you     im- 
mediate- 
ly begin   to 
wonder 
about     that 
old    line    in 
the      copy- 
book   which 
I  a  y  s,     "In 
Union  there 

is  strength."  You  know  it  is  all  split  into 
factions  and  that  most  of  the  ministers 
are  not  on  more  than  speaking  terms  with 
most  of  the  others.  Last  session  they 
talked  at  all  angles  but  the  sound  of 
division  bells  brought  them  all  to  heel. 
They  had  been  elected  to  win  the  war. 
They  were  there  to  make  good  their 
pledges  to  the  people  and  to  redeem  the 
debt  of  gratitude  they  owed  to  Sir  Robert 
Borden  for  putting  on  them  the  brand 
of  his  approval.  But  they  didn't  show- 
much  enthusiasm  over  some  of  the  votes 
they  had  to  poll  and  many  of  them  whis- 
pered loud  enough  to  be  heard.  "Wait  till 
next  session."  We're  waiting.  Also  won- 
dering. What 
they'll  do  is  a 
guess — and  your 
guess  is  just  as 
good  as  mine. 

But  one  thing 
may  be  expected 
and  that  is  that 
the  Old  Tories 
will  pull  off  into  a 
separate  faction 
in  order  that  they 
may  have  some 
control  over  the 
general  trend  of 
legislation.  That 
should  make  four 
distinct  factions 
in  the  House  next 
session. 

1. — The    stand- 
patters behind  Sir 
Robert  Borden 
and   the   Cabinet. 
2. — The   Liberals   under 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

3. — A  section  of  Liberal 
Unionists,  under  Hon.  W. 
S.  Fielding  and  F.  F. 
Pardee. 

4.— The  old  Line  Tories. 
Who  will  lead  the  Tory- 
crowd?  Well.  Hon.  Bob 
Rogers  is  playing  for  the 
job  though  the  chances  are 
that  Hon.  Bob  would  ac- 
cept some  one  else  for 
leader  provided  he  were 
allowed  to  sit  in  close  be- 
hind and  pull  the  strings. 
Anyway,  Hon.  Bob  im- 
perilled his  chances  when 


Hon.    Bob    imperilled    hit 

chance*    when    he    lei    Sir 

Clifford  Sifton  c   use   him 

out    of    the    Cabinet. 


he  let  Sir  Clifford  Sifton  chase  him  out  of 
the  Cabinet.  You'll  remember  what  a 
mess  Jim  Jeffries  made  of  trying  to  come 
hack.  Sir  Sam  Hughes  too  would  like  the 
job.  But  he  hasn't  a  chance.  You  could 
count  Sir  Sam's  followers  in  the  House 
on  the  fingers  of  a  man  who  has  lost  both 
arms. 

If  Sir  William  Mackenzie  succeeds  in 
keeping  Hon.  Frank  Cochrane  from  be- 
coming head  of  the  National  System  of 
Railways,  the  latter  looks  like  the  man  to 
whom  the  Tories  would  gravitate.  All 
the  boys  like  old  Frank.  His  health  is 
none  too  good  and  he's  no  orator.  But 
his  brains  are  still  in  good  working  order, 
his  heart  is  in  the  right  place — and  after 
all  orators  are  cheap.  He  can  pick  up 
one  who  can  be  as  eloquent  in  public  as 
he  himself  can  in  private,  albeit  the  lan- 
guage might  be  slightly  different,  and  go 
right  ahead.  How  many  followers  could 
he  muster?  Well,  Capt.  Tom  Wallace 
could  probably  whip  up  between  forty  and 
fifty  for  a  starter  and  the  others  would 
drop  in  one  by  one  as  they  got  too  tired 
looking  at  Calder,  Sifton,  Carvell,  etc. 
Col.  J.  A.  Currie  would  be  along  to  take 
a  hand  in  the  fighting.  The  Colonel  kept 
up  a  guerilla  warfare  all  through  last 
session  and  finished  a  lot  stronger  than 
he  started.  He  appears  to  have  a  na- 
tural instinct  for  picking  the  right  side 
of  a  question  and,  as  a  rough  and  tumble 
fighter    he  has  few  equals. 

BESIDES  these  four  factions  you  can 
look  for  a  lot  of  individual  "Bull- 
moosers"  but  you'll  never  be  too  sure 
where  each  or  any  of  them  will  line  up 
when  the  band  begins  to  play.  There's 
Red  Michael  Clark,  with  a  tongue  that 
can  paint  the  lily  or  tear  the  hide  off  a 
rhinoceros,  who  would  talk  free  trade  if 
he  were  bound  hand  and  foot  and  gagged. 
But  aside  from  that  he's  harmless.- 
There's  W.  F.  Nickle  of  Queen's  cr  rather 
Kingston — clever,  tenderhearted  and 
pedantic — who  will  weep  with  the  prole- 
tariat and  vote  with  the  politicians.  And 
there's  many  another  beside. 

Sizing  it  all  up  what  have  you  got?  You 
don't  know.  Neither  do  I.  It  is  Canada's 
latest  experiment  in  parliaments  and 
only  thing  you  can  be  sure  of  is  that  it  is 
a  curiosity.  Last  session  with  its  man- 
date straight  from  the  people  and  the 
Continued  on  page  81 
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IT  is  one  of  life's  little  ironies,  I  sup- 
pose, that  man's  surest  escape  from 
misery  should  be  through  the  contem- 
plation of  people  more  miserable  than 
himself.  Such,  however,  happens  to  be 
the  case.  And  prompted  by  this  genial 
cross  between  a  stoic  and  cynic  philoso- 
phy, I  had  formed  the  habit  of  periodi- 
cally submerging  myself  in  a  bath  of 
cleansing  depravity. 

The  hopelessness  of  my  fellow-beings, 
I  found,  seemed  to  give  me  something  to 
live  for.  Collision  with  lives  so  putre- 
scent^ abominable  that  my  own  by  con- 
trast seemed  enviable  had  a  tendency  to 
make  me  forget  my  troubles.  And  this 
developed  me  into  a  sort  of  calamity  chas- 
er. It  still  carried  me,  on  those  nights 
when  sleep  seemed  beyond  my  reach,  to 
many  devious  and  astounding  corners  of 
the  city,  to  unsavory  cellars  where  lemon- 
steerers  and  slough-beaters  foregathered, 
to  ill-lit  rooms  where  anarchists  nightly 
ate  the  fire  of  their  own  ineffectual  ora- 
tory, to  heavy-fumed  drinking-places 
where  pocket-slashers  and  till-tappers 
and  dummy-chuckers  and  dips  forgot 
their  more  arduous  hours. 

But  more  and  more  often  I  found  my 
steps  unconsciously  directed  towards  that 
particular  den  of  subterranean  iniquities 
known  as  The  Cafe  of  Failures.  For  it 
was  in  this  new-world  Cabaret  du  Neant 
that  I  had  first  heard  of  that  engaging 
butler  known  to  his  confederates  as  "Sir 
Henry."  And  I  still  had  hopes  of  recover- 
ing my  stolen  great-coat. 

Night  by  night  I  went  back  to  that  dim- 
ly lit  den  of  life's  discards,  the  same  as  a 
bewildered  beagle  goes  back  to  its  last 
trace  of  aniseed.  I  grew  inured  to  its 
bad  air,  unobservant  of  its  scorbutic 
waiters,  undisturbed  by  its  ominous-look- 
ing warren  of  private  rooms,  and  apa- 
thetic before  its  meretricious  blondes. 

Yet  at  no  time  was  I  one  of  the  circle 
about  me.  At  no  time  was  I  anything 
more  than  a  spectator  of  their  ever- 
shifting  and  ever-mystifying  dramas. 
And  this  not  unnatural  secretiveness  on 
their  part,  combined  with  a  not  unnatur- 
al curiosity  on  my  own,  finally  compelled 
me  to  a  method  of  espionage  in  which  I 
grew  to  take  some  little  pride. 

'"pHIS  method,  for  all  its  ingenuity,  was 
■*■  simple  enough  to  any  one  of  even 
ordinary  scientific  attainments.  When 
I  found,  for  example,  that  the  more  se- 
.  lect  of  those  underworld  conferences  in- 
variably took  place  in  one  of  that  tier 
of  wood-partitioned  drinking-rooms 
which  lined  the  cafe's  east  side,  I  per- 
ceived that  if  I  could  not  invade  those 
rooms  in  body  I  might  at  least  be  there 
in  another  form.  So  with  the  help  of  my 
friend  Durkin,  the  reformed  wire-tapper, 
I  acquired  a  piece  of  machinery  for  the 
projection  of  the  spirit  into  unwelcome 
corners. 

This  instrument,  in  fact,  was  little 
more  than  enlargement  of  the  ordinary 
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telephone  transmitter.  It  was  made  by- 
attaching  to  an  oblong  of  glass,  consti- 
tuting, of  course,  an  insulated  base,  two 
carbon  supports,  with  cavities,  and  four 
cross-pieces,  also  of  carbon,  with  pointed 
ends,  fitting  loosely  into  the  cavities 
placed  along  the  side  of  the  two  supports. 
The  result  was,  this  carbon  being  what 
electricians  call  "a  high  resistance"  and 
the  loose  contact-points  where  the  laterals 
rested  making  resistance  still  higher,  that 
all  vibration,  however  minute,  jarred  the 
points  against  their  supports  and  varied 
resistance  in  proportion  to  the  vibration 
itself.  This,  of  course,  produced  a 
changing  current  in  the  "primary"  of  the 
induction  coil,  and  was  in  turn  reproduc- 
ed, greatly  magnified,  in  the  "secondary" 
where  with  the  help  of  a  small  watch- 
case  receiver  it  could  be  easily  heard. 

In  other  words,  I  acquired  a  mechani- 
cal sound-magnifier,  a  microphone,  an  in- 
strument, of  late  called  the  Dictaphone, 
which  translates  the  lightest  tap  of  a 
pencil  end  into  something  which  reaches 
the  ear  with  the  force  of  a  hammer-blow. 
And  the  whole  thing,  battery,  coil,  insu- 
lated wire,  carbon  bars  and  glass  base, 
could  be  carried  in  its  leather  case  or 
thrust  under  my  coat  as  easily  as  a  fold- 
ed opera  hat. 

It  was  equally  easy,  I  found,  to  let  it 
hang  flat  against  the  side  wall  of  that 
rancid  little  chambre  particuliere  which 
stood  next  to  the  room  where  most  of 
those  star-chamber  conspiracies  seemed 
to  take  place.  My  method  of  adjusting 
the  microphone  was  quite  simple. 

From  the  painted  wooden  partition  I 
lifted  down  the  gilt-framed  picture  of  a 
bacchanalian  lady  whose  semi-nudity  dis- 
seminated the  virtues  of  a  champagne 
which  I  knew  to  be  made  from  the  refuse 
of  the  humble  anole-evaporator.  At  the 
topmost  edge  of  the  square  of  dust  where 
this  picture  had  stood,  I  carefully  screw- 
ed two  L-hooks  and  on  these  hooks  hung 
my  microphone-base.  Then  I  rehung  the 
picture,  leaving  it  there  to  screen  my  ap- 
paratus. My  cloth-covered  wires,  which 
ran  from  this  picture  to  the  back  of  the 
worn  leather  couch  against  the  wall,  I 
very   nicely   concealed   by   pinning   close 


under  a  stretch  of  gas  pipe  and  poking  in 
under  the  edge  of  the  tattered  brown 
linoleum. 

YET  it  was  only  on  the  third  evening 
of  my  mildly  exhilarating  occupation 
in  that  stuffy  little  camera  obscura  that 
certain  things  occurred  to  rob  my  espion- 
age of  its  impersonal  and  half-hearted 
excitement.  I  had  ordered  a  bottle  of 
Chianti  and  had  gone  into  that  room  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  diffident  and 
maundering  bon-vivant  looking  for  noth- 
ing more  than  a  quiet  corner  wherein  to 
doze. 

Yet  for  one  long  hour  I  had  sat  in  that 
secret  auditorium,  with  my  watch-case 
receiver  at  my  ear,  while  a  garrulous 
quartette  of  strike-breakers  enlarged  on 
the  beatitude  of  beating  up  a  "cop"  who 
had  ill-used  one  of  their  number. 

It  must  have  been  a  full  half  hour  after 
they  had  gone  before  I  again  lifted  the 
phone  to  my  ear.  What  I  heard  this 
time  was  another  man's  voice,  alert,  eag- 
er, a  little  high-pitched  with  excitement. 

"I  tell  you,  Chuck,"  this  thin  and  eager 
voice  was  declaring,  "the  thing's  a  pipe! 
I  got  it  worked  out  like  a  game  o'  check- 
ers. But  Redney  'nd  me  can't  do  a 
thing  unless  you  stake  us  to  a  boat  and 
a  batch  o'  tools!" 

"What  kind  o'  tools?"  asked  a  deep  and 
cavernous  bass  voice.  In  that  voice  I 
could  feel  caution  and  stolidity,  even  an 
overtone  of  autocratic  indifference. 

"Ten  bones'd  get  the  whole  outfit,"  was 
the  other's  answer. 

"But  what  kind  o'  tools?"  insisted  the 
unperturbed  bass  voice. 

There  was  a  second  or  two  of  silence. 

"That's  spielin'  the  whole  song,"  de- 
murred the  other. 

"Well,  the  whole  song's  what  I  want  to 
know,"  was  the  calm  and  cavernous  an- 
swer. "You'll  recall  that  three  weeks 
ago  I  staked  you  boys  for  that  express- 
wagon  job— and  I  ain't  seen  nothing  from 
it  yet!" 

"Aw,  that  was  a  frame-up,"  protested 
the  first  speaker.  "Some  squealer  was 
layin'  for  us!" 

IT  was  a  new  voice  that  spoke  next,  a 
husky  and  quavering  voice,  as  though 
it  came  from  an  alkaline  throat  not  in- 
frequently irrigated  with  fusel-oil  whis- 
key. 

"Tony,  we  got  to  let  Chuck  in  on  this. 
We  got  to!" 

"Why've  we  got  to?" 

"Two  men  can't  work  it  alone,"  com- 
plained the  latest  speaker.  "You  know 
that.  We  can't  take  chances — and  Gaud 
knows  there's  enough  for  three  in  this 
haul!" 

Again  there  was  a  brief  silence. 

"You  make  me  sick!"  suddenly  explod- 
ed the  treble-voiced  youth  who  had  first 
spoken.  "You'd  think  it  was  me  who's 
been  singin'  about  keepin'  this  thing 
quiet!" 
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"What're  you  boys  beefin'  about,  any- 
way?" interposed  that  placid  bass  voice.^ 

"I  ain't  beefin'  about  you.  I  ain't 
kickin'  against  lettin'  you  in.  But  what 
I  want  to  know  is  how're  we  going'  to 
split  when  you  are  in?  Who  follied  this 
thing  up  from  the  first?  Who  did  the 
dirty  work  on  it?  Who  nosed  round  that 
pier  and  measured  her  off,  and  got  a 
bead  on  the  whole  layout?" 

"Then  what'd  you  take  me  in  for?"  de- 
manded the  worthy  called  Redney.  "Why 
didn't  you  go  ahead  and  hog  the  whole 
thing,  without  havin'  me  trailin'  round?" 

"Cut  that  out.  You  know  I've  got  to 
have  help,"  was  the  treble-noted  retort. 
"You  know  it's  too  big  for  one  guy  to 
handle." 

"And  it's  so  big  you've  got  to  have  a 
boat  and  outfit."  suggested  the  bass- 
voiced  man.  "And  I'll  bet  you  and  Redney 
can't  raise    two  bits  between  you." 

"But  you  get  me  a  tub  with  a  kicker  in, 
and  two  or  three  tools,  and  then  you've  got 
the  nerve  to  hold  up  for  a  third  rake  off!" 

"I  don't  see  as  I'm  holdin'  up,"  re- 
torted the  deep-voiced  man.  "You  came 
to  me,  and  I  told  you  I  was  ready  to  talk 
business.  You  said  you  wanted  help. 
Well,  if  you  want  help  you've  got  to  pay 
for  it.  same  as  I  pay  for  those  cigars!" 

"I'm  willin'  to  pay  for  it,"  answered  the 
high-voiced  youth,  with  a  quietness  not 
altogether  divorced  from  sulkiness. 

"Then  what're  we  wastin'  good  time 
over?"  inquired  the  man  known  as  Red- 
ney. "This  aint  a  case  o'  milkin'  coffee- 
bags  from  a  slip-lighter.  This  haul's  big 
enough  for  three." 

"Well,  what  is  your  haul?"  demanded 
the  bass  voice. 

AGAIN  there  was  a  silence  of  several 
seconds. 

"Cough  it  up,"  prompted  Redney.  The 
silence  that  ensued  seemed  to  imply  that 
the  younger  man  was  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly arriving  at  a  change  of  front. 
There  was  the  sound  of  a  chair  being 
pushed  back,  of  a  match  being  struck,  of 
a  glass  being  put  down  on  a  table-top. 

"Chuck,"  said  the  treble-voiced  youth 
with  a  slow  and  impressive  solemnity  that 
was  strangely  in  contrast  to  his  earlier 
speech,  "Chuck,  we're  up  against  the  big- 
gest stunt  that  was  ever  pulled  off  in  this 
burg  of  two-bone  pikers!" 

"So  you've  been  insinuatin',"  was  the 
answer  that  came  out  of  the  silence.  "But 
I've  been  sittin'  here  half  an  hour  waitin' 
to  get  a  line  on  what  you're  chewin' 
about." 

"Chuck,"  said  the  treble  voice,  "you 
read  the  papers,  don't  you?" 

"Now  and  then,"  acknowledged  the  dif- 
fident bass  voice. 

"Well,  did  you  see  yesterday  morning 
where  the  steamer  Finance  was  rammed 
by  the  White  Star  Georgic?  Where  she 
went  down  in  the  Lower  Bay  before  she 
got  started  on  her  way  South?" 

"I  sure  did." 

"Well,  did  you  read  about  her  carryin' 
six  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars  in 
gold — in  gold  taken  from  the  Sub-Treas- 
ury here  and  done  up  in  wooden  boxes  and 
consigned  for  that  Panama  Construction 
Comp'ny?" 

"I  sure  did." 

"And  did  your  eye  fall  on  the  item  that 
all  day  yesterday  the  divers  from  the 
wreckin'  comp'ny  were  workin'  on  that 
steamer,  workin'  like  niggers  <»ettin'  that 
gold  out  of  her  strong  room?" 

"Sure!" 

"And  do  you  happen  to  know  where 
that  gold  is  now?"  was  the  oratorical 
challenge  flung  at  the  other  man. 


"Just  wait  a  minute,"  remarked  that 
ether  man  in  his  heavy  guttural.  "Is 
that  your  coup?" 

"That's  my  coup!"  was  the  confident 
retort. 

"Well,  you've  picked  a  lemon,"  the  big 
man  calmly  announced.  "There's  nothin' 
doin',  kiddo,  nothin'  doin'!" 

"Not  on  your  life,"  was  the  tense  retort. 
"I  know  what  I'm  talkin'  about.  And 
Redney  knows." 

"And  I  know  that  gold  went  south  on 
the  steamer  Advance,"  proclaimed  the 
bass  voice.  "I  happen  to  know  they  re- 
shipped  the  whole  bunch  o'  metal  on  their 
second  steamer." 

"Where'd  you  find  that  out?"  demanded 
the  scoffing  treble  voice. 

"Not  bein'  in  the  Sub-Treasury  this 
season,  I  had  to  fall  back  on  the  papers 
for  the  news." 

"And  that's  where  you  and  the  papers 
is  in  dead  wrong!  That's  how  they're 
foolin'  you  and  ev'ry  other  guy  not  in  the 
know.  I'll  tell  you  where  that  gold  is. 
I'll  tell  you  where  it  lies,  to  the  foot,  at 
this  minute!" 

"Well?" 

"She's  lying'  in  the  store  room  in  a  pile 
o'  wooden  boxes,  on  that  Panama  Com- 
p'ny's  pier  down  at  the  foot  o'  Twenty- 
eight'  street!" 

"■yOU'RE    dreamin',    Tony,    dreamin'. 

*  No  sane  folks  leave  gold  lyin'  round 
loose  that  way.  No,  sir;  that's  what 
they've  got  a  nice  stone  Sub-Treasury 
for." 

"Look  a'  here,  Chuck,"  went  on  the 
tense  treble  voice.  "Jus'  figure  out  what 
this  day  is.  And  find  out  when  them 
wreckers  got  that  gold  out  o'  the  Fin- 
ance's strong  room.  And  what  d'you 
get?  They  lightered  them  boxes  up  the 
North  River  at  one  o'clock  Saturday 
afternoon.  Then  swung  in  next  to  the 
Advance  and  put  half-a-dozen  cases  o' 
lead  paint  aboard.  Then  they  tarpaulined 
them  boxes  o'  gold  and  swung  into  the 
Panama  Comp'ny's  slip  and  unloaded  that 
cargo  at  two  o'clock  Saturday  a/to 
noon!" 

"Well,  s'pose  they  did?" 

"Don't  you  tumble?  Saturday  after- 
noon there's  no  Sub-Treasury  open.  And 
to-day's  Sunday,  aint  it?-  And  they  won't 
get  into  that  Sub-Treasury  until  to-mor- 
row morning.  And  as  sure  as  I  know  I'm 
sittin'  in  this  chair  I  know  that  gold's 
lyin'  out  there  on  that  Twenty-eight' 
street  pier!" 

No  one  in  that  little  room  seemed  to 
stir.  They  seemed  to  be  sitting  in  silent 
tableau.  Then  I  could  hear  the  man  with 
the  bass  voice  slowly  and  meditatively  in- 
tone his  low-life  expletive. 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned!" 

THE  youngest  of  the  trio  spoke  again, 
in  a  lowered  but  none  the  less  tense 
voice. 

"In  gold,  Chuck,  pure  gold!  In  fine 
yellow  gold  lyin'  there  waitin'  to  be  rolled 
over  and  looked  after!  Talk  about  treas- 
ure-huntin'!  Talk  about  Spanish  mains 
and  pirate  ships!  My  Gawd,  Chuck,  we 
don't  need  to  travel  down  to  no  Mosquito 
Coast  to  dig  up  our  doubloons!  We  got 
'em  right  here  at  our  back  door!" 

Some  one  struck  a  match. 

"But  how're  we  goin'  to  pick  'em?" 
placidly  inquired  the  man  called  Chuck. 
It  was  as  apparent  that  he  already  count- 
ed himself  one  of  the  party  as  it  was  that 
their  intention  had  not  quite  carried  him 
off  his  feet. 

"Look  here,"  broke  in  the  more  fiery- 
minded  youth  known  as  Tony,  and  from 


the  sound  and  the  short  interludes  of  sil- 
ence he  seemed  to  be  drawing  a  map  on  a 
slip  of  paper.  Here's  your  pier.  And 
here's  your  store  room.  And  here's  where 
your  gold  lies.  And  here's  the  first  door. 
And  here's  the  second.  We  don't  need  to 
count  on  the  doors.  They've  got  a  watch- 
man somewhere  about  here.  And  they've 
put  two  of  their  special  guards  here  at  the 
land  end  of  the  pier.  The  store-room  it- 
self is  empty.  They've  got  it  double- 
locked,  and  a  closed-circuit  alarm  system 
to  cinch  the  thing.  But  what  fell  use  is  all 
that  when  we  can  get  right  up  into  the 
bowels  o'  that  room  without  touchin'  a 
lock  or  a  burglar  alarm,  without  makin'  a 
sound?" 

"How?"  inquired  the  bass  voice. 

"Here's  your  pier  bottom.  Here's  the 
river  slip.  We  row  into  that  slip  without 
showin'  a  light,  and  with  the  kicker  shut 
off,  naturally.  We  slide  in  under  without 
makin'  a  sound.  Then  we  get  our 
measurements.  Then  we  make  fast  to 
this  pile,  and  throw  out  a  line  to  this  one, 
and  a  second  to  this  one,  to  hold  us  steady 
against  the  tide  and  the  ferry  wash.  Then 
we  find  our  right  plank.  We  can  do  that 
by  pokin'  a  flashlight  up  against  'em 
where  it'll  never  be  seen.  Then  we  take 
a  brace  and  bit  and  run  a  row  o'  holes 
across  that  plank,  the  two  rows  about 
thirty  inches  apart,  each  hole  touchin'  the 
other.  Don't  you  see,  with  a  good  sharp 
extension  bit  we  can  cut  out  that  square  in 
half  an  hour  or  so,  without  makin'  any 
more  noise  than  you'd  make  scratchin'  a 
match  on  your  pants'  leg!" 

"And  when  you  get  out  your  square?' 

"Then  Redney  and  me  climbs  through. 
Redney'll  be  the  stall.  He  watches  the 
door  from  the  inside.  You  stay  in  the 
boat,  with  an  eye  peeled  below.  I  pass  you 
the  gold.  We  cut  loose  and  slip  off  with 
the  tide.  When  we're  out  o'  hearin'  we 
throw  on  the  kicker  and  go  kitin'  down 
to  that  Bath  Beach  point  o'  yours  where 
we'll  have  that  six  hundred  and  ten  thous- 
and in  gold  melted  down  and  weighed  out 
before  they  get  that  store  room  door  un- 
locked in  the  morning!" 

"Not  so  loud,  Tony;  not  so  loud!" 
cautioned  the  conspirator  called  Redney. 
There  was  a  moment  of  silence. 

IX  that  silence,  and  without  the  aid  of  my 
microphone,  I  heard  the  sound  of  steps 
as  they  approached  my  door  and  came  to 
a  stop. 

"Listen!"  suddenly  whispered  one  of 
the  men  in  the  other  room. 

As  I  sat  there,  listening  as  intently  as 
my  neighbors,  the  knob  of  my  door  turned. 
Then  the  door  itself  was  impatiently 
shaken. 

That  sound  brought  me  to  my  feet  with 

n't  of  alarm.    Accident  had  enmeshed 

me  in  a  movement  that  was  too  gigantic 

to  be  overlooked.     The  one  thing  I  could 

not  afford,  at  such  a  time,  was  discovery. 

Three  silent  steps  took  me  across  the 
loom  to  my  microphone.  One  movement 
lifted  that  telltale  instrument  from  its 
hooks,  and  a  second  movement  jerked 
free  the  wires  pinned  in  close  along  the 
gas  pipe.  Another  movement  or  two  saw 
my  apparatus  slipped  into  its  case  and  the 
dropped  down  behind  the  worn 
leather  couch  back.  Then  I  sank  into  the 
chair  beside  the  table,  knowing  there  was 
nothing  to  betray  me.  Yet  as  I  lounged 
there  over  my  bottle  of  Chianti  I  could 
fcil  the  excitement  of  the  moment  acceler- 
ate  my  pulse.  I  made  an  effort  to  get  my 
feelings  under  control  as  second  by  second 
ped  away  and  nothing  of  importance 
took  place.  It  was,  I  decided,  my  wall- 
eyed waiter  friend,  doubtless  bearing  a 
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message  that  more  lucrative  patrons  were 
desiring  my  fetid-aired  cubby-hole. 

Then,  of  a  sudden,  I  became  aware  of 
the  fact  that  voices  were  whispering  close 
outside  my  door.  The  next  moment  I 
heard  the  crunch  of  wood  subjected  to 
pressure,  and  before  I  could  move  or 
realize  the  full  meaning  of  that  sound,  the 
door  had  been  forced  open  and  three  men 
were  staring  in  at  me. 

I  looked  up  at  them  with  a  start — with 
a  start,  however,  which  I  had  the  inspired 
foresight  to  translate  into  a  hiccough. 
That  hiccough,  in  turn,  reminded  me  that 
I  had  a  role  to  sustain,  a  role  of  care-free 
and  irresponsible  intoxication. 

CO,  opprobrious  as  the  whole  farce 
*^  seemed  to  me.  I  pushed  my  hat  back 
on  my  head  and  blinkingly  stared  at  the 
three  intruders  as  they  sauntered  nonchal- 
antly into  the  room.  Yet  as  I  winked  up 
at  them  with  all  the  sleepy  unconcern  at 
my  command,  I  could  see  that  each  one  of 
that  trio  was  very  much  on  the  alert.  It 
was  the  youngest  of  the  three  who  turned 
to  me. 

"Kiddo,"  he  said,  and  he  spoke  with  an 
oily  suavity  not  at  all  to  my  liking,  "I 
kind  o'  thought  I  smelt  gas  leakin'  in 
here." 

He  had  the  effrontery  to  turn  and  stare 
about  at  the  four  walls  of  the  room.  Then 
he  moved  easily  across  the  floor  to  where 
the  champagne  picture  hung.  What  he 
saw  or  did  not  see  there  I  had  no  means 
of  determining.  For  to  turn  and  look 
after  him  would  be  to  betray  my  part. 

"That  leak  aint  in  this  room,"  admitted 
the  second  of  the    trio,    a    swarthy    and 


loose-lipped  land  pirate  with  a  sweep  of 
carroty  bang  which  covered  his  left  eye- 
brow.  I  knew,  even  before  .he  spoke,  that 
be  was  the  man  called  Redney,  just  as  I 
knew  the  first  speaker  was  the  youth  they 
had  addressed  as  Tony.  About  the  third 
man,  who  towered  above  the  other  two  in 
iant-like  stature,  there  was  a  sense  of 
■i'm  and  solidity  that  seemed  almost 
nachydermatous.  Yet  this  same  solidity 
in  some  way  warned  me  that  he  might  be 
the  most  dangerous  of  them  all. 

"'Sash  all  righ'!"  I  loosely  condoned, 
with  a  sleepy  lurch  of  the  body.  How 
much  my  acting  was  convincing  to  them 
a  matter  of  vast  concern  to  me.  The 
man  named  Tony,  who  had  continued  to 
study  the  wooden  partition  against  which 
mv  microphone  had  hung,  turned  back  to 
t**e  table  and  calm'y  seated  himself  be- 
side me.  My  heart  went  down  like  an 
tor  with  a  broken  cable  when  I 
noticed  the  nervous  sweat  which  had  come 
out  on  his  forehead. 

"Say,  Sister,  this  puts  the  drinks  on 
us  "  he  declared,  with  an  airiness  which 
I  felt  to  be  as  unreal  as  my  own  inebriacy. 
I  saw  him  motion  for  the  other  two  to 
seat  themselves. 

^HEY  did  so,  a  little  mystified,  each 
■*■  man  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
vouth  called  Tony.  The  latter  laughed, 
for  no  reason  that  I  could  understand,  and 
over  his  shoulder  bawled  out  the  one  word, 
"Shimmey!" 

Shimmey,  I  remembered,  was  my  friend 

the  wall-eyed  waiter.     And  this  waiter  it 

was  who  stepped  trailingly  into  the  room. 

"Shimmey,"  said  the  voluble  youth  at 


my  side.  "We  introoded  on  this  gen'lmun. 
And  we  got  to  square  ourselves.  So  what's 
it  goin'  to  be?" 

"Xothin'.'"  I  protested,  with  a  repug- 
nant wave  of  the  hand. 

"You  mean  we  aint  good  enough  for 
you  to  drink  with?"  demanded  the  youth 
called  Tony.  I  could  see  what  he  wanted. 
I  could  feel  what  was  coming.  He  was 
looking  for  some  reason,  however  tenuous, 
to  start  trouble.  Without  fail  he  would 
find  it  in  time.  But  my  one  desire  was  to 
defer  that  outcome  as  long  as  possible. 
So  I  grinned  back  at  him,  rather  idioti- 
cally I'm  afraid. 

"All  righ',"  I  weakly  agreed,  blinking 
about  at  my  tormentors.  "Bring  me  a 
bran'y  an'  soda." 

The  other  three  men  looked  at  the 
waiter.  The  waiter,  in  turn,  looked  at 
them.  Then  he  studied  my  face.  There 
was  something  decidedly  unpleasant  in  his 
coldly  speculative  eyes. 

"Shimmey,  d'you  understand?  This 
gen'lmun  wants  a  brandy  and  soda." 

The  waiter,  still  studying  me,  said 
"Sure!"  Then  he  turned  on  his  heel  and 
walked  out  of  the  room. 

I  knew,  in  my  prophetic  bones,  that 
there  was  some  form  of  trouble  brewing 
in  that  odoriferous  little  room.  But  I  was 
determined  to  side-step  it,  to  avoid  it.  to 
the  last  extremity.  And  I  was  stil  nod- 
the  last  extremity.  And  I  was  still  nod- 
turned  with  his  tray  of  glasses. 

"Well,  here's  how,"  said  the  youth,  and 
we  all  lifted  our  glasses. 

That  brandy  and  soda,  I  knew,  would 
not  be  the  best  of  its  kind.  I  also  clearly 
Continued  on  page  75 
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A  STRANGE  new 
change  is  coming 
in  woman's  world, 
such  a  strange  new 
change  and  so  silent  and 
unobtrusive,  that  you  and 
I,  who  marched  in  the 
vanguard  of  progress 
yesterday,  will  waken  up 
to  find  ourselves  sitting 
on  the  roadside,  while  the 
tail  of  a  comet  whips  past 
ushering  a  new  world  into 
space. 

Three  editors  of  three 
of  the  largest  women's 
magazines  in  America 
were  sitting  in  a  New 
York  literary  club  dis- 
cussing the  premature  de- 
cease of  two  other 
women's  magazines,  each 
of  which  had  a  circulation 
of  600,000  at  the  time  of 
shut  down.  One  editor 
presided  over  the  des- 
tinies of  a  magazine  that 
openly  and  honestly  for 
ten  years  has  played  up 
"the  oak  and  the  ivy"  as 
the  leit-motif-feminism, 
pro-feminism  with  the 
pedal  on  the  pro.  "Here 
I  am,  sob  on  my  neck,  O 
Sob-Sister!  Come  to  my 
arms,  O  fainting  Amelia, 
and  throw  a  fit  every  pub- 
lication day  if  you  want 
to!  I'll  lay  consolation 
on  with  a  shovel  and  dope 
you  with  sympathy  till 
you  have  a  real  grouch 
against  life — only  keep 
the  subscriptions  rolling 
in,  Sob-Sister  —  see?" 
(Only  the  editor  didn't 
put  it  that  way  except 
when  he  was  laughing 
with  his  confreres.) 

The  second  editor 
played  up  sex  appeal  as  his  leading  mo- 
tive, all  draped  in  wisteria,  of  course, 
usually  with  a  baby  and  a  babv-bottle 
drawn  on  the  cover  by  some  young  man 
artist,  who  never  in  all  his  life  had 
chucked  a  real  baby  under  its  real  little 
dimpled  chin  or  kissed  a  real  baby  on  the 
silky  little  nest  of  curls  at  the  nape  of  its 
neck.  "Remember,"  he  used  to  say,  "not 
a  line  in  this  sheet,  that  isn't  keyed  to 
'Rock  a  by  baby!'  Every  family  that  has 
a  kid  will  be  interested;  and  think  of  the 
ads.  in  the  kid  interests.  Only  remember 
all  women  have  to  get  their  facts  senti- 
mentalized and  dramatized."  (Give  'em 
goo,  but  don't  let  'em  know  it.) 

The  third  editor  was  a  bit  of  a  laughing 
cynic — he  was  simply  obeying  the  business 
office  orders.  He  played  a  variation  of 
"fainting  Amelia"  and  "baby-bottle"  mo- 
tive. His  specialty  was  a  "Mariana  of 
the  Moated  Grange,"  a  Tragedy  Queen,  a 
Somebody,  Anybody,  fearfully  sorry  for 
herself  over  something  or  other,  prefer- 
ably a  Grand  Dame,  or  else  a  reforma- 
tory inmate,  always  tip-toeing  on  the 
edge  of  things  and  invoking  High  Heaven 
and  men — specially  men — if  she  tipped 


won't  have  to  key  the 
whole  game  to  humanity, 
and  can  this  lallygag 
kindergarten  piffle." 

And  the  women  chose 
editors  were  trying  to  ap- 
peal to  were  not  the 
screaming  sisterhood,  the 
militants.  Nor  were  they 
the  fainting  feminists. 
They  were  just  the  aver- 
age woman  on  the  day's 
job — in  the  house,  or  out 
of  it — they  were  just  you 
and  me — with  anologies 
to  the  grammarians  for 
the  "me." 
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over  the  edge.  All  three  editors 
added  plum  puddings  and  health  lec- 
tures and  spiritual  advice  and  dress 
as  a  sort  of  salad,  or  entree  hash 
to  the  main  motive;  but  what  brought  the 
lugubrious  expression  to  the  three  faces 
that  day  at  the  literary  club  was  the  proof 
in  the  demise  of  the  two  600,000  maga- 
zines that  the  old  motive  didn't  draw  any 
more.  Baited  never  so  craftily,  the  anglers 
were  not  catching  the  fish.  "Boys — I'll 
tell  you  what  the  trouble  is,"  declared  one. 
"Those  magazines  didn't  get  circulation. 
They  bought  it;  and  they  spent  more 
money  buying  it  than  the  cash  value  of  the 
subscriptions thatcame in;  the  bigger  they 
grew,  the  deeper  they  went  in  the  hole; 
and  we're  doing  the  very  same  thing. 
Subscriptions  don't  renew  themselves  with 
us  as  they  used  to.  We  have  to  force  the 
renewals.  It  isn't  the  war;  and  it  isn't 
the  screaming  sisterhood.  It's  that  we 
aren't  giving  women  what  they  want;  and 
we  haven't  found  what  they  want.  We 
haven't  visioned  it  yet;  and  what  I  ask 
myself  is  whether  the  day  hasn't  passed 
when  women's  interests  are  anything  dif- 
ferent from  men's  interests — whether  we 


HEN  William  Allen 
White  came  back 
from  the  war — altogether 
apart  from  what  he 
writes  of  it — he  admitted 
to  his  intimates  that  he 
was  afraid  to  say  what 
he  thought.  He  had 
hardly  visioned  it;  but 
the  leit-motif  was  deeper 
and  subtler  than  the  will 
to  conquest  and  commer- 
cial domination  on  the 
part  of  Germany.  The 
novelist  wanted  to  go 
home  and  talk  it  over 
with  his  wife  before  he 
knew  what  he  thought,  but 
it  looked  to  him  like  the 
Great  Blond  Beast  wrest- 
ling with  the  Spirit,  the 
carnal  Pagan  whom 
Watts,  the  artist,  has 
painted  as  the  Minotaur, 
fighting  the  Knights  of 
the  Cross,  Club  Kulture 
versus  Chivalry  —  White 
didn't  insult  the  beasts  of 
the  field  by  comparing 
Germans  to  them. 

On  one  side,  he  saw  the 
results  of  crimes  of  in- 
sensate infatuate  frenzied 
fury — the  psychology  of  which  physicians 
should  explain  to  laymen.  He  saw  enemy 
women  mutilated  by  Germans;  and  he 
heard  of  German  women  subjected  by 
their  own  race  on  official  orders  to  suffer- 
ings which  would  bring  the  blush  of 
shame  to  an  obscene  aborigine.  On  the 
other  side,  he  saw  women  and  girls,  im- 
poverished, perhaps  barefooted  and  hun- 
gry, but  with  their  heads  held  high  and 
an  unquenchable  light  in  their  eyes.  He 
saw  women  and  girls  of  the  Allied  nations 
driving  ambulances  in  the  danger  zone, 
working  in  the  most  dangerous  trades  of 
the  munition  factories,  toiling  sunburned 
and  wind-blown  out  of  doors  on  the  farms, 
toiling  like  Trojans,  Red  Cross  nurses 
working  to  the  limit  and  over-limit  of 
their  strength,  women  police  officers  and 
women  elevator  "men,"  and  women  rail- 
road conductors.  About  the  time  White 
came  back  to  America,  the  railroads  of 
this  country  admitted  women  to  executive 
positions  and  several  big  firms  in  Wall 
Street  admitted  women  to  official  partner- 
ships. Also  half  a  dozen  States  and  sev- 
eral allied  governments  did  not  wait  for 
women  to  ask  for  the  vote — did  not  wait 
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for  women  to  force  the  vote  by  militancy. 
They  handed  it  to  them  on  a  golden  plat- 
ter and  begged  them  to  take  it. 

Was  it  but  yesterday  any  after  dinner 
speaker  could  bring  the  house  down  by 
the  little  rhyme: — 

"Rock-a-by  baby,  mamma  is  gone! 
She  went  to   a   caucus  and   will   be   till 

dawn. 
She  wore  papa's  trousers  and   in   them 
looked  queer. 

But  rock-a-by  baby,  papa  is  here." 

And  when  elections  were  held  in  a  cer- 
tain State  last  fall,  a  corporal's  guard  of 
women  stood  outside  each  polling  booth 
and  to<  k  care  of  the  baby  carriages,  while 
the  women  went  in  to  vote.  "The  hand 
that  rocks  the  cradle  rules  the  world."  Is 
that  what  the  war  is  about?  In  other 
wars,  except  for  nurses,  only  one  type  of 
women  has  taken  active  part  in  the  con- 
flict; and  they  yet  stand  for  Germany's 
idea  of  woman  in  war.  In  this  war,  as  far 
as  the  Allies  are  concerned,  there  is  hardly 
any  variety  of  work  except  trench  service, 
which  women  have  not  seized  eagerly;  and 
there  are  those  who  predict  that  rather 
than  see  the  ideals  for  which  the  Allies 
are  fighting  trampled  in  the  gutter  by  the 
Great  Blond  Beast,  women  will  yet  vol- 
unteer for  the  firing  line.  We  may  pious- 
ly pray — "God  forbid;"  but  there  are 
worse  things  than  dying  for  an  ideal. 
There  is  living  on  while  the  ideal  is 
trampled  in  the  gutter. 

THE  one  signal  failure  of  the  American 
Administration    to    date    is    in    not 
utilizing  its  woman  power.    This  has  been 
especially  true  of  the  Food  Administra- 
tion.    If  food  administration  is  to  spur 
up  abundance  of  production,  then  it  is  a 
job  for  the  Agricultural  Department;  but 
if  it  is  to  save  food,  then  it  is  a  job  for  the 
housekeeper;  and  not  a  single  woman  is 
on  all  the  Food  Administration's  execu- 
tive;   so    that    one    of    the    agricultural 
journals  has  a  cartoon  of  the  Food  Ad- 
ministrators billowing  about  in  an  airship 
among  the  clouds  lost  hopelessly  because 
they  left  their  pilot — a  figure  in  skirts — 
back  on  solid 
earth.     Curi- 
ously enough, 
while  the  Ad- 
m  i  n  i  s  t  r  a  - 
tion  has  fail- 
ed   to    utilize 
woman    pow- 
er,    the     big 
business    and 
i  n  d  u  strial 
world     has 
eagerly  seized 
the      chance. 
Farm,    fac- 
tory,   bank, 
railroad,  mu- 
nition works, 
motor  works, 
ship  building 
— a  11   have 
welcomed  the 
new  accession 
o  f     workers 
with   both 
hands;    and 
the   only    ex- 
planation   of 
the  Adminis- 
tration's fail- 
ure to  do  so 
except    in    a 
purely    cleri- 
cal   way    is 
that   the   old 
time     South- 
ern Democrat 
is  the  domin- 


ant voice  in  Washington;  and  the  old  time 
Southern  Democrat  is  democratic  in 
everything  but  fact.  He  is  more  of  a 
reactionary  and  an  aristocrat  than  the 
British  House  of  Lords. 

What  is  the  reaction  going  to  be  on  the 
individual  woman? 

What  is  the  reaction  going  to  be  on  the 
home? 

What  is  the  reaction  going  to  be  on  the 
economic  and  trades  union  world?  The 
question  of  wages,  for  instance?  The 
boys  at  Camp  Upton  may  sing — "We 
won't  go  back  to  sissy  jobs  any  more;" 
but  when  they  come  back,  perhaps  slight- 
ly maimed  physically,  will  they  leave  their 
sister  substitutes  in  the  bank,  and  go  out 
to  a  man-sized  job  in  the  open?  A  man- 
sized  job  without  kid  gloves? 

I  DON'T  purpose  answering  any  of 
those  questions  with  opinions  or 
theories.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  not 
any  more  opinions  or  theories  left  in  this 
war.  The  war  has  reversed  everything  we 
thought  we  knew;  and  we  are  all  creep- 
ing with  the  faith  of  little  children,  or 
pioneers,  from  fact  to  fact  along  a  new- 
trail  to  a  new  destiny;  and  I  have  enough 
faith  in  God  to  hope  the  destiny  will  roll 
us,  not  back  to  the  sink  of  a  cesspool,  but 
forward  to  that  dawn  the  prophets  called 
a  millennium.  The  millennium  was  to 
come — you  recall — after  the  Beast  was 
slain — the  idea  beneath  the  inarticulate 
gropings  in  William  Allen  White's  mind; 
and  if  we  slay  the  Beast,  we  can  always 
leave  the  Afterwards  to  God. 

Meanwhile,  taking  facts  only  as  the 
answers  to  the  question — what  is  the  re- 
action on  the  individual  woman?  Is 
standing  in  a  street  car  any  more  in- 
jurious to  health  than  standing  behind  a 
counter?  Is  standing  behind  a  counter 
any  more  injurious  than  standing  over  a 
kitchen  stove?  Is  working  out  of  doors 
any  more  injurious  than  pegging  over  an 
electric  sewing  machine  in  a  shirt  waist 
factory?  I  had  to  go  through  the  Lower 
Bowery  in  New  York  the  other  night  in 
search  of  some  farm  help  and  took  a  lower 
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East  Side  surface  car.  A  rather  stunted 
type  of  foreign  boy  was  the  street  car  con- 
ductor. The  car  was  empty  except  for 
myself  till  a  young  girl  hopped  on  of 
about  the  same  status  as  the  boy  with  the 
same  half  foreign  accent.  She  was 
dressed  in  khaki  cap  marked,  "conductor," 
khaki  overcoat,  bloomer  trousers,  cloth 
puttees,  low-heeled  broad-soled  shoes;  but 
she  had  a  little  of  a  daughter  of  the  old 
Eve  left.  Her  shirt  waist  was  cut  low 
almost  to  her  waist,  though  she  had  her 
neck  swathed  in  bandages  as  though  re- 
covering from  an  operation  on  her  tonsils. 
I'll  wager  in  a  year  that  shirt  waist  will 
be  replaced  by  a  high  necked  flannel  collar 
and  soft  tie.  It  will  be  replaced  because 
the  girl  without  any  consciousness  of  it 
herself  will  have  found  a  basis  of  com- 
radeship appeal  rather  than  sex  appeal. 

Now  if  there  is  one  place  on  earth 
where  girls  and  boys  ogle  unabashed 
without  introductions  it  is  on  the  lower 
East  Side  foreign  section  of  New  York; 
and  I  became  a  very  unobstrusive  audi- 
ence. They  said  "Hullo"  as  members  of 
the  same  craft,  and  each  asked  the  other 
which  line  they  were  on  for  the  shift.  (A 
year  ago,  she  would  have  ogled  and  he 
would  have  winked.)     Then: 

He— "Yep— an'  I'm  goin' ." 

She — "Then  I  guess  it's  a  cash  in  for 
the  undertaker  for  you,  old  scout " 

He — "Well,  if  'tis,  I  guess  there  are 
lots  of  good  old  sports  like  you  to  take  my 
place."  All  to  an  accompaniment  of 
broad  happy  comradeship  grins.  It  re- 
minded me  of  the  West,  where  you  speak 
to  every  passer-by  on  the  trail;  and  "Evil 
to  be  him  who  evil  thinks  of  it." 

OR  another  example!  Last  year  there 
was  so  much  fool  advice  poured  out 
to  farmers  how  to  increase  their  crops 
that  I  confess  I  became  fearfully  scepti- 
cal of  town  plans  to  supply  labor  for 
farms,  especially  city  plans  that  involved 
self-advertising  in  the  form  of  "society 
women"  photographed  in  bloomers  hoeing 
little  checker  board  gardens.  I  saw  fam- 
ine on  the 
horizon,  and 
these  baby 
cabbage 
patches  look- 
ed to  me  like 
the  foolery  of 
children  sail- 
ing paper 
boats  on  a 
summer  sea : 
but  a  lot  of 
farm  camp's 
were  estab- 
1  i  shed  to 
teach  and 
train  girls 
how  to  get 
back  to  out- 
door work.  I 
visited  one 
about  forty 
miles  south 
of  where 
live;  and  I 
went  pre-pre- 
i  u  d  i  c  e  d.  I 
loathe  self- 
conscious 
freaks  and 
s  e  1  f-adver- 
tisers;  and  I 
went  expect- 
ing to  see  a 
lot  of  fools 
dressed  in 
boys'  clothes. 
True,    I    saw 
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girls  dressed 
in  men's  at- 
tire— some  in 
bloomers, 
some  in  blue 
jeans,  the  ma- 
jority in  the 
neat  knee 
khaki  now  so 
familiar  to  us 
in  soldier  uni- 
form; but  I 
did  not  see 
one  self-con- 
scious girl 
out  of  forty. 
There  were 
girls  from  the 
East  Side 
sweat  shops. 
There  were 
teachers  from 
the  public 
schools  and 
the  univer- 
sities. There 
were  daugh- 
ters of  rich 
land  owners, 
come  to  learn 
how  to  man- 
age estates 
that  would 
some  day  be 
theirs;  and 
there  were  no 
class,  no 
caste  distinc- 
tions. The  camp  was  run  on  lines 
of  rigid  economy  that  were  almost 
hardships.  I  could  not  keep  hired 
help  on  my  own  farm  with  such  scant 
comfort.  At  filet  v  hen  the  girls  went 
among  the  estates  of  l .  :  ;  rich  farm  colony, 
the  managers  would  not  hire  them.  By 
October,  there  were  daily  eighty  more  ap- 
plicants for  the  girl  farmers  than  the 
camp  could  supply:  and  they  had  to  be  paid 
more  than  the  average  hired  man — 25 
cents  an  hour  for  an  8  hour  day.  I  have 
no  comment  to  make,  though  it  is  worth 
while  to  set  down  the  comment  from  one 
of  the  girls  from  the  East  side. 

"How  about  it?"  she  was  asked. 

"How  about  it?"  she  repeated.  "Oh, 
if  we  could  only  get  permanent  jobs  on 
farms!  How  will  we  ever  be  able  to  en- 
dure going  back?  Think  of  running  a 
sewing  machine  and  smothering  in  an 
apartment  house  after  this." 

I  could  not  but  ask  myself  as  we 
motored  away — if  she  married  would  she 
not  be  a  steadier-nerved  wife  from  life  in 
the  open?  If  she  had  children,  would 
she  not  be  likely  to  give  her  children 
healthier  constitutions  if  she  lived  in  the 
open,  than  if  she  drove — drove — drove  a 
sewing  machine  run  by  a  demon  of  elec- 
tric speed?  And  I  had  gone  pre-prejudiced 
looking  for  freaks. 

r>OTH  these  cases  are  from  a  lower  rung 
*-*  of  the  social  scale.  Take  one  from 
the  pampered  rich,  the  spoiled  by  being 
rich.  I  shall  disguise  this  case  slightly; 
for  the  name  is  well  known.  She  had 
never  buttoned  a  boot,  or  picked  up  a  dis- 
carded garment,  or  dressed  herself  un- 
aided in  all  her  life;  and  if  she  had  borne 
any  other  name  than  the  one  she  did,  she 
would  have  been  notorious  as  a  spoiled, 
utterly  selfish  little  brute.  She  had 
divorced  one  husband,  married  another 
and  was  looking  for  mischief  with  a  third. 
She  made  herself  an  absolute  curse  in  her 
family  with  what  she  called  "nerves"  but 
to  which  a  great  nerve  specialist  called  in 
gave  another  name.     He  said  it  was  lack 
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of  sound  spanking  wher.  she  was  young. 
She  had  taken  to  bed  with  two  trained 
nurses — hysterics,  bad  temper,  head  aches 
— when  "the  Spirit  of  God  moved  on  the 
face  of  the  waters,"  or  in  other  words, 
when  a  lot  of  little  souls  began  to  escape 
from  their  prisons  of  selfishness  and  be 
redeemed  through  service  in  the  war.  I 
cannot  give  the  details  more  closely  here. 
She  is  now  driving  a  sixty  horse  power 
motor,  never  has  a  headache,  and  has 
placed  her  aeroplane  at  the  disposal  of  the 
army. 

What  is  the  reaction  on  the  individual 
woman?  Facts  answer  good.  Some  may 
overstrain;  but  overstrain  in  a  good  cause 
is  not  so  destructive  to  character  as  rot- 
ting from  idleness,  or  the  blue  fungus  of 
social  envy  and  discontent. 

What  is  the  reaction  going  to  be  on  the 
home? 

Facts  have  already  answered  that,  too. 
Steadier  nerves,  fewer  "jumps,"  stronger 
bodies  for  motherhood,  a  new  sense  of 
responsibility,  little  souls  redeemed  by 
consecration  to  service  instead  of  self.  If 
there  is  love,  no  power  on  earth  will 
prevent  mating;  and  if  there  are  children 
and  love,  the  children  will  stand  supremely 
first.  The  mating  and  the  children  with- 
out love,  well — that  is  Germany's  way; 
and  you  are  back  to  the  Minotaur  fighting 
the  knight  of  the  Cross. 

What  is  the  reaction  going  to  be  on  the 
economic  world?  Wages  for  instance? 
Women's  wages  have  automatically  gone 
to  the  same  level  as  men's  wages  for  the 
same  work;  and  that  is  the  red  hot  end  of 
a  very  hot  poker,  when  you  come  to  con- 
sider the  labor  unions.  Will  it  ultimately 
cut  the  man's  wages  to  a  lower  level?  It 
hasn't  yet  and  with  man  power  scarce,  I 
cannot  see  that  it  will.  Also  it  seems  to 
me,  it  is  going  to  lay  on  woman  a  new 
sense  of  obligation  as  to  work,  a  new  de- 
mand as  to  equal  efficiency.  If  she  receives 
equal  wages,  she  cannot  compete  in  jobs 
where  her  efficiency  is,  not  absolutely 
equal.     Too  often,  work  outside  the  home 


with  a  woman 
has  been  a 
tempor- 
ary make- 
shift, at  a 
make  shift 
lower  wage. 
It  was  a  tem- 
porary make- 
shift for  two 
reasons.  First 
society  d  i  d 
not  sanction 
her  working 
after  she  was 
married ;  so 
work  was  a 
fill-in  for  a 
girl  till  she 
chose  a  mate. 
Second,  even 
if  she  chose 
to  continue  a 
life  work 
after  mar- 
riage, there 
was  next  to 
no  possibility 
o  f  working 
up  to  an  ex- 
ecutive posi- 
tion, of  earn- 
ing, say,  a 
partner- 
ship in  a 
>men.  banking      o  r 

factory   busi- 

n  e  s  s;    but 

with  man  power  called  to  the  firing  line, 

these  partnerships  are  now  being  offered 

to  her  as  she  earns  them. 

After  the  war,  when  the  men  come  back 
— what?  We'll  have  to  cross  that  bridge 
when  we  come  to  it;  and  countless  hosts 
will  cross  that  bridge  going  to  the  war, 
who  will  never  cross  it  coming  back.  Like 
the  Knights  of  the  Cross,  they  have  per- 
ished storming  the  redoubts  of  the  Mino- 
taur. 

rpHOUGH  no  one  ever  as  long  as  time 
-*•  lasts  after  the  war  should  be  fool 
enough  to  utter  economic  prophecies  as  to 
what  may  or  may  not  happen,  there  is  a 
thought  here.  It  comes  from  the  boys' 
camp  song —  "We'll  never  go  back  to  sissy 
jobs  again."  It  does  not  matter  how  long 
the  war  lasts.  In  three  years,  five  million 
people  have  died  of  hunger  in  the  war 
area  of  Europe.  With  fewer  and  fewer 
hands  to  produce  food,  food  is  going  to  be 
one  of  the  scarcest  and  dearest  commodi- 
ties for  years  to  come.  Spike  down  prices, 
and  production  stops.  Spike  up  prices, 
and  slim  purses  cannot  buy.  A  lot  of 
people  are  going  to  be  compelled  to  re- 
vert to  the  primitive  law — If  a  man  shall 
not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat.  If  they 
want  to  eat,  they  are  going  to  be  com- 
pelled to  raise  with  their  own  hands  what 
they  eat;  for  they  will  not  have  the  money 
to  buy  it  any  more  than  to  buy  diamonds. 

Again  if  food  prices  become  permanent- 
ly high  for  a  term  of  years,  food  produc- 
tion is  going  to  come  up  on  the  plane  of  a 
skilled  business.  It  is  going  to  pay  better 
than  factory  production  with  a  continu- 
ity and  certainty  of  roof  and  food,  which 
factory  work  does  not  know  and  can  never 
guarantee.  That  being  the  case,  I  cannot 
believe  that  forty  million  virile  fighters, 
who  have  lived  in  the  open,  will  come  back 
eager  to  resume  "sissy  jobs"  behind  the 
counter  and  desk.  I  think  they  are  going 
out  after  a  man-sized  job;  but  this  is  not 
prophecy.  It  is  only  speculation  on  the 
inter-action  of  facts. 
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CHAPTER  XIV.— Continued 

OF  the  eight  pursuers  four  had  som- 
ersaulted over  the  snow  and  lay 
stiffening  in  the  gripping  frost,  but 
still  remained  the  others,  young  dog 
wolves  all,  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  mad 
with  indescribable  ferocity. 

So  closely  did  they  draw  that  of  the 
three  white  men  there  was  but  Jock 
whose  nerve  and  eye  were  swift  enough 
to  shoot.  Again  his  rifle  barked  and  at 
the  report  a  dog-wolf  suddenly  ran  his 
muzzle  and  shoulders  downward,  and, 
spinning  grotesquely,  lay  kicking  at  the 
feathery  ground.  Blackmouth,  summon- 
ing his  remaining  strength,  doubled  and. 
with  a  swift  gash,  cut  the  hamstring  of 
another  which,  whining  with  intolerable 
pain,  staggered  giddily  along  on  three 
legs  harmless  for  ever.  In  another  in- 
stant the  two  survivors  had  drawn  up 
each  on  one  side  and  level  with  their 
former  leader  began  tearing  at  his  rip- 
pling shoulders. 

Then  was  to  be  seen  the  wisdom  of 
the  great  brute  for,  as  though  know- 
ing that  a  single  bullet  might  pene- 
trate both  himself  and  his  adversaries, 
he  swung  in  a  long  untiring  circle 
round  the  barricade  and  headed  straight 
into  the  storm  hidden  north.  Ere  they 
disappeared,  Jock's  rifle  spoke  once  and 
out  of  the  gloom  came  the  choking  cough 
that  told  where   a   bullet   had  found   its 


mark.  There  was  flung  back  to  them  a 
long  deep-mouthed  bay,  full  of  undaunted 
courage.  In  it  vibrated  the  strange  soul 
of  Blackmouth.  "I  have  fought  a  great 
fight,"  it  said,  "but  my  spirit  is  unbroken 
and  my  heart  is  yet  strong  though  my 
blood  has  been  spilling  from  my  body. 
There  is  but  one  fight  more  and  that  you 
can  leave  to  me  for  it  will  be  fought  by 
one  who  will  die  content."  And  -**■  •  that 
there  was  a  great  silence. 

Gradually  the  darkness  increased  but 
still  the  white  men  waited,  their  rifles 
ready,  till  around  them  the  oncoming  day 
revealed  the  ghastly  relics  of  that  great 
battle.  Dotted  here  and  there  on  the 
sparkling  snow  were  the  grey  bodies 
stiffened  grimly  into  their  dying  contor- 
tions. Tooth  and  bullet  had  done  their 
work  and  the  strength  of  the  pack  was 
utterly  destroyed.  No  more  would  it 
sweep  across  these  naked  plains  with 
death  in  its  jaws  and  terror  in  its  train. 
By  rapine  and  fury  it  had  lived,  and  thus, 
too,  it  had  died,  even  while  the  black  lips 
lifted  from  the  cruel  teeth  and  defiance 
gurgled  in  the  shaggy  throats.  Some- 
where, too,  in  that  wilderness  was  the  lost 
leader.  RintouPs  mind  strained  to  deter- 
mine his  fate.  Had  he  killed  the  solitary 
foe  and  marched  proudly  back  to  the  deso- 
lation from  which  he  first  emerged,  there 
to  wonder  in  a  queer  dog-like  fashion, 
while  his  gory  wounds  healed,  and  muse 
with  wolfish  wisdom  on  the  marvels  of  his 


past?  Or,  conjectured  Rintoul,  had  those 
two,  locked  in  fierce  and  final  conflict,  gone 
down  to  death  together  till  over  them  the 
ivory-beaked  ravens  should  gather  and 
the  blue  foxes  tug  snarling  at  their  matted 
hides?  For  all  of  this  the  North  had  no 
answer  and  Rintoul,  his  heart  troubled  in 
his  breast,  turned  gravely  to  Sergeant 
MacTier. 

"It's  done  with  now,"  he  said  unsteadily, 
"and  for  the  present  we'll  not  talk  about 
Blackmouth.  You  see,"  he  added  with  a 
curious  note  in  his  rough  voice,  "you've 
never  been  where  you've  only  had  a  wolf 
to  love." 

For  a  little  while  MacTier  did  not 
answer  and  when  he  did  speak  it  seemed 
that  the  memory  of  the  night  just  past 
had  been  effaced  from  his  mind,  for  he 
only  turned  and  stared  wistfully  south. 
"It'll  be  about  now,"  he  remarked  quiz- 
zically, "that  Nanook  will  be  crawling  out 
of  his  igloo.  Man,  man,  but  this  is  a 
queer  country  of  yours,  Henry  Rintoul." 

THE  day  brought  with  it  a  blissful 
serenity  as  though  peril  had  folded  its 
wings  and  departed  with  the  darkness. 
After  which  the  white  men  turned  their 
faces  toward  the  cabin  that  lay  but  five 
miles  away. 

Three  hours  later  they  found  it,  half 
buried  in  curling  drifts  through  which  its 
chimney  thrust  a  black  and  vertical  fin- 
ger.    Around  it  could  be  seen  tracks  of 
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the  wild  things  of  the  island  and,  planted 
firmly  opposite  the  smothered  door,  were 
the  footmarks  where  a  white  bear  had 
stood  a  few  hours  past,  while  he  gathered 
into  his  black  nostrils  the  faint  human 
scent  that  still  lingered  in  this  deserted 
edifice.  Inside,  when  they  broke  through 
the  snow  had  drifted  in  a  fine  impalpable 
powder  and  lay  deep  on  floor  and  bunks. 
It  could  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  Nanook 
and  his  hunters  had  made  a  clean  sweep 
for  only  the  naked  boards  themselves  re- 
mained. So  cold  was  the  place,  so  barren 
and  forbidding,  that  instinctively  they 
turned  away  from  its  empty  shell  and, 
heading  down  a  well  remembered  trail, 
struck  directly  seaward.  But  as  he  step- 
ped from  the  land,  Salty  Bill  halting  for 
an  instant,  unloosed  his  poignant  spirit. 

"She's  gone,"  he  said  thickly.  "The 
stoutest  ship  that  ever  hoisted  a  ton  of 
blubber  over  her  side.  If  I  had  Nanook 
here  I'd  choke  him  with  my  own  hands  for 
a  lying  blackguard.  You  feel  bad  about 
that  darned  wolf,"  he  went  on  with  a  side- 
long glance  at  Rintoul,  "but  I  feel  a  damn 
sight  worse  about  my  ship,  and  the  insur- 
ance aint  goin'  to  put  it  right  either.  I've 
sailed  her  from  Greenland  to  Nova  Zem- 
bla  and  from  Jan  Mayen  clear  round  the 
Horn  into  the  Pacific.  Sperm  whales  and 
right,  fin  and  bottlenose,  rorqual  and 
humpbacked,  they  were  all  the  same  to  the 
Siren.  She's  stood  up  to  more  pounding 
and  rammed  her  nose  through  heavier  ice 
than  any  craft  that  ever  carried  a  har- 
poon gun  forward  and  rendering  vats  on 
her  main  deck.  She  was  built  of  juniper 
and  teak  and  white  oak,  and  there  wasn't 
a  soft  spot  in  her.  Say,"  he  continued 
furiously.  "I'd  be  most  willing  to  give  the 
insurance  on  that  darned  old  wreck — for 
I'll  gamble  they've  wrecked  her — for  the 
chance  of  getting  even  with  Black  Matt 
and  that  pagan." 

And  just  then  Jock,  who  had  been  star- 
ing intently  along  the  shore,  raised  his 
right  hand  and  pointed  north  to  a  dark 
speck  that  was  moving  slowly  out  to  the 
sea  ice. 

"There's  your  pagan,"  he  said  quietly. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

UIVE  miles  from  the  edge  of  the  land, 
Nanook,  who  had  been  travelling  due 
east,  thrust  his  head  cautiously  over  the 
pressure  ridge  that  for  the  last  hour  had 
sheltered  him  from  further  observation, 
and  peered  due  south. 

A  mile  away  he  saw,  very  distinctly, 
three  figures,  the  largest  of  which  was 
slowly  trailing  a  laden  sledge,  while  the 
others  walked,  one  behind  and  one  ahead, 
with  rifles  carried  loosely  in  the  hollow  of 
an  arm.  In  Nanook's  soul  stern  conflict 
was  being  waged  between  shame  and  an 
insensate  passion  for  revenge.  The  shame 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  so  great  had  been 
his  eagerness  to  get  well  on  to  the  ice  be- 
fore the  others  and  thus  secure  a  vantage 
point  from  which  he  might  attack  that  he 
had  allowed  the  unmistakable  outline  of 
his  figure  to  show  for  one  careless  instant. 
It  was  the  shame  of  the  hunter  for  a  fail- 
ure of  judgment. 

But  his  passion  for  revenge  had  had  a 
deeper  origin.  Three  nights  before,  when 
the  big  igloo  had  suddenly  vanished  be- 
fore the  gaping  crowd,  and  a  spirit  very 
evil  and  mighty  spoke  with  the  voice  of 
much  thunder,  and  the  earth  rocked  be- 
neath their  feet,  he  had  experienced  a 
supreme  delight  and  triumph.  Magic  had 
been  made,  strong  magic  that  surpassed 
even  his  own  anticipation,  and  of  it  he  was 
to  be,  thereafter,  sole  interpreter  and 
lord.  But  when,  upon  rising,  from  the 
ground,  to  which  he  like  the  others  had 


been  precipitated,  he  fumbled  under  the 
hollow  block  of  snow,  and,  finding  a 
square  wooden  box,  pushed  just  as  he  had 
seen  the  big  white  man  push,  there  ensued, 
instead  of  a  duplicate  uproar,  absolutely 
nothing  whatever.  By  this  time,  to  be 
sure,  the  rest  of  the  tribe  had  scurried 
into  imagined  safety,  and  Nanook  had 
opportunity  to  test  the  thing  thoroughly. 
Again  there  had  been  no  result.  Plucking 
angrily  at  the  ends  of  the  lead  wires,  he 
jerked  these  up  and,  following  their 
length,  arrived  shortly  at  the  point  where 
once  had  curved  the  sweeping  dome  of  the 
great  igloo.  Here,  to  his  amazement,  he 
discovered  that  instead  of  the  igloo  there 
was  a  hole  which  ran  deep  into  the  earth 
itself,  and  which  was  filled  with  strange 
and  sickening  odours  while  a  pale  slu^ish 
smoke  curled  lazily  in  its  splintered  depth. 

Staring  at  this  for  a  long  while,  he  had 
been  driven  to  the  grim  conclusion  that 
his  own  powers  of  deception  had  not  only 
met  their  match  but  were  as  well  hope- 
lessly outclassed.  With  fury  in  his  heart 
he  had  dashed  after  the  fugitives — and 
found  them  to  his  cost.  Then,  writhing 
with  pain  from  his  battered  face,  he  had 
decided  that  while  the  Crees  were  tricky 
and  the  Yellowknives  thieves,  one  and  all, 
there  was  no  man,  red  or  brown,  beneath 
whose  breast  lay  such  undiluted  guile  as 
beneath  that  of  the  white  man.  In  a  word, 
Nanook  was  outraged. 

There  remained  for  him  but  one  thing 
to  do,  and  this  was  to  sow  the  seed  of 
anger  among  the  other  hunters  and, 
choosing  the  best  and  strongest  of  them, 
start  in  pursuit. 

XTOW  it  is  not  easy  for  any  man  to  con- 
■L  ^  fess  that  he  has  been  outwitted  but 
least  easy  of  all  for  him  whose  reputation 
is  based  on  craftiness  and  whose  strength 
is  in  deceit,  thus  it  was  that  with  feelings 
mingled  and  many  Nanook  renaired  to  the 
nearest  igloo  and,  summoning  his  still 
trembling  brethren,  unfolded  both  his 
storv  and  his  plan.  The  manner  of  his 
telling  matters  not,  but  it  came  that  he 
was  immediately  confronted  with  diffi- 
culty unforeseen,  the  difficulty  being  that 
even  while  his  own  voice  lifted  in  argu- 
ment, there  were  streaming  from  out  of 
the  night  other  voices  more  savage  even 
and  inhuman  than  his  own,  and  these 
were  the  voices  of  the  pack.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  hours  passed  before  cajolery  as- 
sembled the  scant  half  dozen  men  who 
ultimately  set  out  in  stern  pursuit. 

Later  had  come  the  memorable  night 
when  their  dogs,  crazy  with  fear,  had  re- 
volted under  the  lash  of  those  whose 
hearts  were  almost  as  tremulous,  and 
Nanook  had  been  left  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance alone.  And  from  that  hour  till 
now,  drunk  with  the  lust  to  kill,  his  face 
battered  into  a  disfigured  pulp  from  the 
mighty  blow  of  Sergeant  MacTier,  he  had 
pushed  on,  a  solitary  figure,  maddened  by 
the  undying  hunger  that  throbbed  in  his 
relentless  breast.  Viewless  himself,  for 
hours  past  he  had  been  slinking  like  an 
apparition  behind  the  travellers  till,  as 
they  halted,  at  the  spot  to  which  his  own 
crafty  instinct  had  thrust  them  in  the 
storm,  he  made  a  dash  from  the  shelter 
of  the  shore  toward  the  tumbled  plain  of 
sea  ice  that  stretched  interminably  to  the 
horizon. 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  though  great- 
er caution  would  have  been  the  part  of 
wisdom,  the  white  men,  relieved  from  the 
immediate  grip  of  danger,  regarded  the 
distant  appearance  of  Nanook  with  a  cer- 
tain casual  indifference.  Before  them  lay 
seventy  miles  of  ice,  open  to  the  sky,  un- 
tenanted   save    by    themselves    and    this 


single  pursuer.  If  Nanook  was  armed, 
so  were  they.  If  the  pressure  ridges  af- 
forded him  periodic  shelter,  did  not  their 
irregular  folds  shelter  the  pursued  as 
well,  and,  above  all,  so  lofty  over  their 
heads  was  the  magnificent  sweep  of 
cloudless  sky,  so  clean  and  hard  was  the 
eastern  horizon,  so  immense  was  this 
space  to  which  at  last  they  had  won,  that 
Nanook,  would-be  murderer  though  he 
was,  seemed  a  pigmy  thing,  devoid  of 
menace  and  almost  of  powers  of  attack. 
Thus  it  came  that  when  Jock  extended  his 
flanks  to  right  and  left  there  was  a 
twinkle  in  his  grey  eyes  and  a  cheerful 
ring  in  his  deep  voice. 

"Straight  east  it  is  now  and  if  you  two 
will  keep  a  hundred  yards  on  either  side 
it's  small  chance  Nanook  will  have. 
What's  more  I'm  thinking  that  he'll  not 
trust  himself  very  far  from  shore,  for, 
mind  you,  just  soon  as  the  Hudson  Bay 
folk  at  Little  Whale  River  hear  what's 
going  on,  'tis  the  short  end  of  the  rope 
they'll  be  giving  Nanook,  as  soon  as  they 
get  word  to  Ottawa.  So  it's  straight 
away  for  Little  Whale  River  and  Scotland 
with  your  eye  peeled  and  best  foot  fore- 
most." After  which  the  giant  bent  to  his 
task  and  the  sledge,  now  lightened  of 
much  of  its  load,  lurched  steadily  ahead. 

MILE  after  mile  in  front  of  them 
stretched  the  sea  ice,  here  a  flat  ex- 
panse of  driven  snow,  there  a  pressure 
ridge  where  the  crumpled  edges,  expand- 
ing irresistibly,  had  tilted  upwards  and 
threw  out  their  ragged  length  in  tumbled 
and  contorted  masses  that  glistened 
sparkling  in  the  sun.  Twenty,  even 
thirty  feet  high  these  rose,  presenting  to 
the  sledge  an  arduous  passage,  for  here, 
by  main  force,  it  was  lifted,  pulled  and 
thrust  over  miniature  crevasses  and 
sharp  and  angular  peaks.  It  was  on  top 
of  one  of  these  ridges  that  Jock  paused 
and,  filling  his  vast  lungs,  swept  the  sur- 
rounding plain  for  some  sign  of  their  pur- 
suer. But  Nanook  had  apparently  van- 
ished from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Poise  now  in  mid  air  and  survey  this 
white  and  crystalline  expanse  whose  rim 
cuts  sharply  the  inverted  bowl  of  the  sky. 
How  puny  appear  those  animate  specks 
that  toil  across  this  shining  abyss,  how 
infinitesimal  their  ant-like  steps.  Who  are 
they  that  dare  to  strike  out  into  this  in- 
finity, into  whose  voiceless  bosom  their 
souls  would  so  swiftly  pass  where  it  not 
for  the  tiny  flame  which,  springing  etern- 
al, nerves  their  diminutive  and  fragile 
bodies,  and  that  supreme  intelligence 
which  links  them  mysteriously  with  the 
Creator  of  all  created  things?  So  it  is, 
and  so  always  it  must  be  in  the  North. 
Ever  does  her  speechless  embrace  wel- 
come to  herself  those  who,  being  simple 
and  clean,  are  thereby  brave,  those  who 
joyously  strip  themselves  and  enter  full 
hearted  into  the  elemental  contest.  The 
silence  of  the  North  breeds  courage  and 
the  coward  shrinks  from  her  chill  caress. 
Mighty  and  understanding  is  she,  with 
strange  rewards  for  those  who  trust  her, 
but  in  her  tameless  bosom  waits  a  ven- 
geance that  is  all  her  own.  And  at  the 
end  there  is  silence  for  those  whom  she 
takes  unto  herself. 

BEHIND  a  hummock  crouched  Nanook 
peering  through  a  cleft  at  the  black 
specks  which  seemed  to  be  heading  direct- 
ly for  him.  His  eyes  were  hard  and 
bright  and  his  cheek,  aching  under  its 
frozen  bandages,  rested  lightly  against 
the  stock  of  his  rifle.  Now  and  again  for 
the  sheer  sport  of  it  he  laid  his  sights  till, 
fair  over  the  long  barrel,  appeared  a 
slowly  moving  figure.     As  yet  the  white 
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"Whore    i*    it?"    demanded    Salty    Bill,    roughly    seizing    the    factor. 


men  were  far  out  of  range  and  he  knew 
it,  but  revelling  in  the  lust  to  kill,  time 
and  time  again,  he  took  meaningless  aim 
and,  pulling  an  imaginary  trigger,  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  joy  of  revenge.  The 
white  men  would  pass,  he  reckoned,  less 
than  three  hundred  yards  away.  There 
was  no  wind  so  it  would  be  good  shooting, 
and  lest  perchance  they  peer  about  too 
curiously  he  had  flicked  snow  over  legs 
back  and  shoulders  till  only  the  greyness 
of  his  capote  and  the  dull  barrel  of  his 
rifle  were  visible.  But  in  this  very  mo- 
ment, and  just  as  he  was  nearing  the 
peak  of  his  ambition  Nanook  was  also 
making  his  last  and  most  fatal  error. 

Hard  behind  him  there  had  moved  for 
miles  a  long  grey  shape  that,  slinking 
light-footed  from  the  shore,  had  won  out 
to  the  sea  ice,  taking  cover  with  the  in- 
stinct of  all  wild  things,  flattening  itself 
against  drift  and  hummock,  treading 
cautiously  the  maze  of  pressure-ridges,  a 
great  grey  shape  with  torn  sides  and 
gory  flanks  and  long  narrow  skull,  in- 
dented with  innumerable  scars.  Even  as 
Nanook  trailed  his  enemy,  so  was  he  him- 
self trailed  by  a  foe,  the  deadliest  and 
most  relentless  that  ever  set  forth  in  grim 
pursuit.  Match  as  Nanook  might  his 
hunter's  skill  against  the  white  men's  con- 
fident progress,  he  was  outmatched  by  the 
sleuth-like  thing  that  for  hours  past  had 
followed  him  with  slim  noiseless  pads  and 
cold  terrible  eyes.  Even  while  the  black 
specks  broadened  and  heightened  over  the 
sharp  foresight  of  Nanook's  rifle,  so  be- 
hind him  the  avenging  beast  took  on 
clearer  and  more  definite  form. 


Long  before,  at  the  close  of  that  wild 
night,  Blackmouth  had  fought  it  out, 
tooth  against  tooth,  claw  against  claw 
with  the  sole  survivor  of  the  pack,  and, 
when  the  young  dog-wolf  went  under  in 
a  welter  of  blood,  the  victor  had  raised 
his  scarred  head  and  flung  a  triumphant 
bay  to  the  mocking  sky.  But  after  that, 
and  when  the  glow  of  combat  had  passed 
and  he  felt  stealing  over  him  a  strange 
weakness,  there  was  born  in  him  an  in- 
senate  hunger  for  one  more  sight  of  the 
two-legged  thing  he  had  loved  so  well. 
The  wilderness  meant  nothing  to  him  now. 
It  was  scattered  with  the  stiffening  bod- 
ies of  his  kin  on  which  he  himself  must 
feed  to  revive  his  rapidly  failing  strength. 
Hunger  was  in  him  and  a  consuming 
thirst,  but  deeper  than  both  lay  the  sud- 
den and  irresistible  passion  that  now  he 
knew  he  must  appease  ere  he  could  taste 
food. 

So  it  was  that  Blackmouth  turned  from 
the  battle  field  and,  trailing  steadily, 
picked  up  in  the  distance  the  figures  of 
the  two-legged  things  among  whom  was 
the  one  he  desired  so  greatly  to  smell  once 
more.  He  noted  this  time,  however,  that 
they  did  not  even  look  round,  nor  did  his 
own  two-legged  thing  once  call  him.  At 
this  his  wounds  seemed  to  open  afresh  and 
he  grew  weaker  even  than  before.  An 
hour  later  his  pointed  ears  went  up  as 
there  came  to  him  another  man-smell,  and, 
doubling  on  his  own  tracks,  he  at  once 
made  out  a  fourth  figure.  While  he  was 
still  regarding  it  this  figure  lifted  the 
long  thing  in  his  hand  and,  pointing  it  at 
the  three  humans,  stood  for  a  moment, 


till  the  long  thing  which,  reasoned  Black- 
mouth, was  the  death-stick,  dropped  back 
again  without  speaking.  Now  for  Black- 
mouth that  was  quite  sufficient.  The 
death-stick  he  knew  of  old  was  for  killing, 
so  it  was  quite  evident  that  this  human 
meant  evil  to  the  others.  From  that  very 
moment  he  had  taken  up  the  trail.  It 
hurt  him  grievously  to  run,  or  even  to 
walk,  but  arguing  that  his  own  human 
was  in  danger,  his  failing  spirit  resolved 
itself  into  one  last  and  unutterable  rap- 
ture of  protection.  Somewhere  in  his 
brute  body  moved  the  conviction  that  now 
he  should  make  his  final  and  greatest  kill. 

SLOWLY  Nanook  shifted  his  elbow  for 
steadier  support,  slowly  his  fore- 
sight rose  past  feet,  knees  and  waist  of 
the  big  man  who  bent  so  powerfully  to  the 
drag  of  the  lurching  sledge,  slowly  it 
steadied  itself  over  the  broad  breast. 
Fifty  paces  more  and  the  range  would  be 
just  right.  Slowly  the  hunter's  lips  mov- 
ed, counting  those  unflagging  paces  in  the 
Husky  tongue  while  the  ache  in  his  batter- 
ed face  was  drowned  in  the  glow  of  sav- 
age anticipation.  Ten  paces  more  now 
and  he  would  send  revenge  whining  over 
the  sea  ice.  But,  just  as  the  big  man's 
knee  crooked  to  the  eighth  step  and  Na- 
nook's figure  curved  stiffly  over  the  trig- 
ger, death  flung  itself  through  the  air  be- 
hind him  and  he  felt  the  long  teeth  of  the 
avenger  crunching  through  bone  and 
sinew.  A  shriek  that  died  almost  ere  it 
left  his  lips,  a  twitching  that  sent  a  harm- 
less bullet  high  in  the  air,  a  writhing  of 
Continued  on  page  96. 
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This     cross     I'm     makin', 
it's  for  *im. 


Bonehead  Bill 


By  Robert  W.  Service 

Who  wrote  "Songs  of  a  Sourdough."  "Rhymes  of  a  Red  Cross  Man,"  etc. 
Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Jeffeiys 


I  wonder  'oo  and  wot  'e  was, 

That  'Un  I  got  so  slick. 

I  couldn't  see  'is  face  because 

The  night  was  'ideous  thick. 

I  just  made  out  among  the  black 

A  blinkin'  wedge  o'  white; 

Then  biff!  I  guess  I  got  'im  crack- 

The  man  I  killed  last  night. 


I  wonder  if,  account  o'  me, 
Some  wench  will  go  unwed, 
And  'eaps  o'  lives  will  never  be, 
Because  'e's  stark  and  dead? 
Or  if  'is  missis  damns  the  war, 
And  by  some  candle-light 
Tow-headed  kids  are  prayin'  for 
The  Fritz  I  copped  last  night? 


I  wonder,  'struth,  I  wonder  why 

I  'ad  that  'orful  dream. 

I  saw  up  in  the  giddy  sky 

The  gates  o'  God  agleam ; 

I  saw  the  gates  of  'Eaven  shine 

Wiv  everlastin'  light: 

And  then  ...  I  knew  that  I'd  got  mine 

Like  'e  got  'is  last  night. 
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upon    them    golden    bars. 


"  Aye,  bang  beyond  the  broodin'  mists 
Where  spawn  the  mother  stars, 
I  'ammered  wiv  me  bloody  fists 
Upon  them  golden  bars ; 
I  'ammered,  till  a  devil's  doubt 
Fair  froze  me  wiv  affright: 
To  fink  wot  God  would  say  about 
The  bloke  I  corpsed  last  night. 

I  'ushed;  I  wilted  wiv  dispair, 

When,  like  a  rosy  flame, 

I  sees  a  angel  standin'  there 

'Oo  calls  me  by  me  name. 

T.  'ad  such  soft,  such  shiny  eyes; 

"I    "eld 'is 'and  and  smiled; 

And  through  the  gates  o'  Paradise 

"K  led  me  like  a  child. 

'E  led  me  by  them  golden  palms 

Wot  'ems  that  jewelled  street; 

And  seraphs  was  a-singin'  psalms, 

You've  no  ideer  'ow  sweet ; 

Wiv  cheroobs  crowdin'  closer  round 

Than  peas  is  in  a  pod, 

'!■".  led  me  to  the  shiny  mound 

Where  beams  the  throne  o'  God. 

And  then  I  'ears  God's  werry  voice: 
"Bill  r'atran,  'ave  no  fear. 
Stand  up  and  dory  and  rejoice 
For  'im  'oo  led  you  'ere." 
And  in  a  nip  I  seemed  to  see ; 
Aye,  like  a  lash  o'  light 
My  angel  pal  I  knew  to  be 
The  chap  I  plugged  last  night. 

Now  I  don't  claim  to  understand. 
They  calls  me  Bonehead  Bill ; 
They  shoves  a  rifle  in  me  'and, 
And  shows  me  'ow  to  kill. 
Me  job's  to  risk  me  life  and  limb, 
But  ...  be  it  wrong  or  right, 
This  cross  I'm  makin,'  it's  for  'im, 
The  cove  I  croaked  last  night. 


Editor's  Note. — An  interruption  occurred  in  the  series  of  new  war 
verse  that  Mr.  Service  began  at  the  start  of  the  present  year  for 
MacLean's,  owing  to  a  family  bereavement.  Mr.  Service  is  back  at 
work  again,  however,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  will  appear  in  each 
issue  of  this  magazine  for  the  next  year.  This  will  be  good  news  to 
the  readers  of  MacLean's,  with  whom  the  work  of  Canada's  famous 
young  poet  has  always  been  a  most  welcome  feature. 


What  the  Last  Victory  Loan  Meant 

to  Canada 

Prepared  from  Statements  by  Sir  Thomas  White 


THE  money  raised  by  the  1917 
Victory  Loan  has  been  wholly 
expended  in  Canada.  Much 
of  it  has  gone  for  raising — I  should 
say  more  especially  for  equipping 
and  maintaining  our  Canadian 
army.  After  our  troops  have  pro- 
ceeded overseas  they  are  financed 
by  arrangements  made  in  Great 
Britain. 

In  reality  the  whole  of  the  Vic- 
tory Loan  has  been  devoted  to  Can- 
ada's war  efforts.  A  large  block  of 
it  has  been  expended  in  advances 
to  Great  Britain  for  supplies  pur- 
chased by  her  in  Canada.  It  has 
provided  a  market  for  our  farmers 
and  manufacturers,  our  fishing  and 
other  interests,  which  through  it 
have  been  able  to  sell  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  London.  These  British  pur- 
chases could  not  be  made  in  Canada 
if  Canada  were  not  able  to  lend  the 
Old  Country  the  money  with  which 
to  pay  for  them.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment lends  us  money  to  finance 
our  troops  overseas.  The  Canadian 
Government  lends  Great  Britain 
money  to  obtain  war  supplies  in 
Canada.  We  lend  to  each  other,  but 
Canada  advances  more  to  Great 
Britain  than  she  borrows  in  return. 

TN  order  to  appreciate  the  direct 
*■  influence  of  the  last  Victory 
Loan  on  our  industrial  prosperity 
it  is  necessary  to  cite  a  number  of 
specific  transactions  which  have 
been  made  possible  by  it. 

Take  cheese  for  example.  We  have  an 
exportable  surplus  of  Canadian  cheese 
valued  at  approximately  $40,000,000. 
Last  year  the  Victory  Loan  made  it  pos- 
sible to  sell  that  surplus  to  the  British 
Government  for  cash;  without  the  loan 
it  would  have  wanted  a  market.  Cana- 
dian cheese  has  a  high  reputation  in  Great 
Britain  and  it  is  most  important  that 
Canadian  farmers  should  have  this  mar- 
ket maintained.  This  year  we  hope  to  be 
in  a  position  to  effect  the  purchase  of 
our  entire  exportable  surplus  again  in  the 
same  way.  The  demand  will  be  just  as 
keen  since  British  soldiers  and  home  popu- 
lation are  the  consumers  to  be  served. 

So  with  the  Western  wheat  crop.  A 
very  considerable  portion  of  that  will  be 
financed  this  year  from  the  Victory  Loan. 
The  crop  could  not  be  moved  unless  the 
Dominion  Government  furnished  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  monej  by  way  of  an 
advance  to  the  wheat  export  company, 
which  in  this  case  is  the 
British  Government. 

In  the  same  way  the 
Victory  Loan  has  main- 
tain id  the  livestock  mar- 
ket. The  Government 
has  urged  the  farmers  to 
raise  hogs.  It  is  there- 
fore vitally  important 
that  the  entire  bacon  pro- 
duct should  be  sold  at  a 
good  price.  Last  year's 
surplus  of  pork  and  beef, 
valued  at  $100,000,000, 
was  purchased  outright 
for  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Canadian  bacon 
enjoys  a  great  vogue  in 


Sir    Thomas    White,     Minister    of    Finance. 

the  Old  Country  and  the  loss  of  the  Bri- 
tish market  would  be  a  serious  matter  to 
this  industry.  There  was  a  danger  last 
year  of  our  having  to  export  our  hogs  on 
the  hoof  instead  of  packing  the  bacon  in 
Canada.  This  was  averted  by  the  Victory 
Loan. 

A  considerable  part  of  our  surplus  too 
of  hay,  oats  and  barley  was  bought  last 
year  by  money  advanced  from  Ottawa. 

This  year's  Victory  Loan  will  mean 
much  to  British  Columbia.  Through  it 
the  entire  surplus  of  the  salmon  pack, 
valued  at  $9,000,000,  will  find  its  market. 
The  forests  of  that  province  in  the  past 
year  have  yielded  spruce  in  large  quant- 
ities which  has  been  purchased  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  aeroplanes. 

AN  important  industry  affected  directly 
by  the  Victory  Loan  is  ship-building. 
Some  time  ago  the  Canadian  Government 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  British 


Canada's  Prosperous  Position 

"In  the  fifth  year  of  the  greatest  war  in  all  history,  Canada 
exhibits  more  indications  of  prosperity  than  ever  in  her  history, 
in  spite  of  the  prodigious  efforts  she  has  put  forth.  Although 
we  have  necessarily  greatly  increased  the  national  debt  of 
Canada,  still,  if  you  take  the  wealth  of  Canada  to-day  and 
compare  it  with  the  wealth  of  Canada  four  or  five  years  ago, 
making  all  allowances  for  the  national  debt,  the  country  is  very 
much  wealthier  to-day.  It  is  in  a  stronger  position  financially 
and  industrially  than  five  years  ago." — Sir  Thomas  White. 


Government  resulting  in  our  ad- 
vancing $10,000,000  to  them  for  the 
purpose  of  building  ships  in  Canada. 
Orders  for  ships  covering  that 
amount  were  immediately  placed  by 
the  Imperial  Munitions  Board  in 
Canadian  yards — in  British  Colum- 
bia, Ontario,  and  Quebec.  The 
Dominion  Government  now  has  a 
programme  providing  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  between  $40,000,000 
and  $50,000,000  for  ships  that  will 
be  built  in  this  country.  Because 
of  this  industry  ship-building  is 
rapidly  assuming  important  pro- 
portions in  Canada  and  promises  to 
become  one  of  our  chief  permanent 
industries.  It  is  furnishing  a  big 
market  for  steel,  iron  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  many  subsidiary  industries. 
Every  ship-building  plant  in  Can- 
ada is  working  to-day  at  capacity — 
a  fortunate  situation  which  would 
not  have  been  possible  had  it  not 
been  for  the  success  of  our  last 
Victory  Loan. 

The  munition  industry  has  occa- 
sioned expenditures  totalling  more 
than  $1,000,000,000  in  Canada  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  established  a  credit  of 
$25,000,000  per  month  to  keep  the 
munition  plants  going  and  this  sum 
is  turned  over  regularly  for  that 
purpose.  The  munition  industry 
has  not  only  kept  a  very  large  army 
of  workers  employed — nearly  250,- 
000  of  them — but  it  has  also  main- 
tained steady  employment,  at  high 
wages,  in  all  our  steel  plants  and  coal 
mines. 

A  new  industry  which  has  been  built 
un  in  Canada  through  the  means  of  the 
Victory  Loan  is  the  making  of  aeroplanes. 
Canadians  have  proved  themselves  among 
the  best  flyers  in  the  war  and  it  seems 
only  natural  that  many  of  the  machines 
they  fly  should  be  built  in  Canada.  There 
are  large  factories  in  Toronto  where 
aeroplanes  of  the  greatest  power  and  the 
latest  design  are  now  being  built  for  use 
overseas.  This  important  industry  was 
established  by  an  advance  of  one  million 
dollars  by  the  Dominion  Government. 

THE  effect  of  the  Victory  Loan  is  felt 
by  all  classes  of  people.  Steel  manu- 
facturers get  paid,  munition  manufac- 
turers get  paid  and  they  pay  their  work- 
men. The  people  who  supply  these  manu- 
facturers with  raw  material  in  turn  re- 
ceive their  share  of  the  loan.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  artisans 
and  other  workmen  and 
workwomen  derive  their 
wages  from  the  money 
supplied  by  it.  They  buy 
groceries  and  dry  goods 
and  on  their  purchases 
the  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers are  dependent. 
The  bankers,  the  finan- 
cial agents,  and  the  mid- 
dlemen figure  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  money 
and  likewise  derive  a 
benefit;  not  only  they 
but  the  farmer,  who  has 
to  pay  his  interest  and 
Continued  on  page  68 


Optimism  That  is  Harmful 

Because  it  is  Causing  a  Slackening  of  War  Effort 

in  Canada 


TIIR  magnificent  work  done  by  the 
Allied  Armies  under  Foch  has  been 
played  up  by  unthinking  newspaper 
writers  in  a  style  that  has  created  an 
extreme  of  optimism  that  is  not  justified, 
that  actual  experiences  show  to  be  harm- 
ful. It  is  taking  the  pressure  off  war  ef- 
fort generally.  Workers  on  munitions 
and  supplies  are  easing  up.  Even  the 
military  authorities  are  slackening  in 
their  enlistments  of  men  to  maintain  our 
lighting  forces. 

A  Canadian  manufacturer  has  just  re- 
fused to  fill  a  large  war  order  from  the 
British  Government — for  a  product  which 
is  much  needed  by  our  men  in  France — 
b  product  of  which  we  have  abundant 
supplies  of  raw  material  here,  which  has 
not  advanced  much  in  price.  To  fill  it  an 
sion  of  plant  costing  about  $100,000 
would  be  necessary.  The  directors  of  this 
concern  after  giving  a  careful  considera- 
tion decided  that  they  could  not  afford  to 
take  chances  unless  the  war  lasted  for 
her  year  or  so.  Current  information 
led  them  to  the  conclusion  the  war  would 
be  over  by  spring  at  the  latest. 

Other  manufacturers,  convinced  a  yea. 
or  so  ago  that  the  war  was  to  be  a  long 
one,  laid  in  a  couple  of  years'  supplies  of 
raw  material.  They  have  recently  been 
thrown  into  a  panic  and  fearing  a  slump 
in  values  they  have  been  trying  to  unload 
r  stock. 

This  condition  is  typical  of  the  situation 
in  Canada  to-day;  but  it  is  not  warranted 
by  the  general  war  situation. 

Germany  still  holds  as  much  of  France 
and  Belgium  as  she  had  in  1914.  She  is 
still  very  strong  in  men,  money  and  sup- 
plies. She  is  better  off  than  we  are  in 
cost  of  war  so  far.  Having  been  previ- 
ously organized  for  a  great  war,  her  ex- 
penses have  been  much  less  than  ours. 
Captured  territory  has  added  billions  to 
her  cash,  labor  and  resources.  We  have 
driven  her  back  over  the  Hindenburg 
line,  but  our  captures  of  men  and  sup- 
plies have  been  small  compared  with  what 
she  got  from  us. 

The  only  way  to  an  early  peace  is  a 
complete  breakdown  in  German  morale  or 
a  compromise.  Any  compromise  is  a 
German  victory.  And  to  us  Canadians, 
Americans,  and  red-blooded  Old  Country- 
men anything  but  complete  and  decisive 
victory,  the  complete  surrender  of  the 
entire  enemy  armies,  with  terms  dictated 
by  us  in  Berlin,  is  unthinkable.  Germany 
is  rich  enough  and  the  people  are  resource- 
ful enough,  efficient  enough  to  pay  all  our 
war  expenditures  and  the  pensions  and 
indemnities  it  will  entail.  The  American 
national  spirit  is  so  splendid  we  can  feel 
assured  they  will  back  us  up  and  there 
will  be  no  compromise.  And  so  far  there 
have  unfortunately  been  no  marked  signs 
of  breakdown  in  German  preparedness  to 
fight  on.  In  fact  more  weakness  has  been 
shown  in  England  than  in  Germany — 
right  in  the  British  Cabinet  and  public 
service.  But  things  are  improving — 
have  improved  since  Borden  and  Hughes 
strengthened  Lloyd-George's  support. 


By  Lieut.-Col.  J.  B.  Maclean 

AT  the  request  of  several  New  York 
bankers  N.  D.  Hillis  and  Lawrence 
Chamberlain  went  to  Europe  about  a  year 
ago  to  investigate  the  situation  and  give 
them  an  intelligent  report — something 
authentic  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
National  Loan  campaign.  They  wanted 
to  know  the  real  truth — not  the  censored 
truth  supplied  by  such  pacifists  as  Lord 
Buckmaster.  They  felt  that  it  was  to  the 
last  degree  important  that  the  Americans 
should  know  the  strength  of  the  adversary. 
Prudent  men  never  underestimate  their 
opponents.  Brave  men  want  to  know  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  truthfully.  Only 
men  like  Mr.  Robinson  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram  and  Mr.  Smith  of  the  Toronto 
Newt  are  afraid  of  the  truth — afraid  of 
its  effect  on  their  weak-minded  readers. 

Mr.  Hillis  found  that  three  years  of 
battle  alone  had  lessened  the  wealth  of 
the  Allied  nations,  but  vastly  increased  the 
treasures  of  Germany.  This  war  has  cost 
Great  Britain  thirty  billions  of  dollars,  it 
has  cost  France  twenty  billions,  it  has 
cost  the  United  States  ten  billions.  For 
these  billions  expended  there  has  been 
for  the  Allies  no  financial  return.  In 
striking  contrast  thereto,  consider  that  if 
i  has  spent  twenty  billions  upon 
this  war,  she  has  won  another  twenty  bil- 
hiont,  and  even  claims  to  have  won  thirty 
billions.  Thus  far,  her  armies,  like  those 
of  ancient  Rome,  have  looted  four  coun- 
tries. She  has  carried  away  their  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  steel,  stocks,  bonds, 
she  has  stolen  their  locomotives,  passen- 
ger coaches,  freight  cars,  wagons,  auto- 
mobiles, with  all  the  goods  of  merchants. 
In  the  face  of  her  solemn  treaties  she 
has  stolen  the  horses,  cattle,  oxen,  sheep. 
She  has  spoiled  the  granaries  of  their 
wheat,  rye  and  barley.  She  has  looted 
the  Belgian  and  French  factories  of 
their  machinery  and  carried  away  the 
looms  from  the  mills  for  cotton,  wool  and 
silk.  The  total  value  of  the  steel  mills 
of  Belgium  and  of  France,  with  all 
lathes  and  stationary  engines,  is  almost 
incalculable.  She  looted  the  iron  and 
coal  mines  of  Belgium  and  France  and 
the  wells  of  Roumania  for  the  oil;  she 
has  looted  the  mines  of  Poland,  Rou- 
mania and  Serbia  of  their  bronze,  lead, 
zinc,  copper.  She  has  loaded  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  freight  trains  with 
household  furniture,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, goods  from  the  merchants'  stores, 
art  treasures  from  public  galleries,  as 
well  as  from  private  houses.  In  every 
city  and  town,  in  every  store  and  farm- 
er's house,  the  Germans  attack  first  of 
all  the  safety  vaults  and  the  little  money 
chest  of  rich  and  poor  alike.  Germany 
found  Belgium  worth  twenty  billions  of 
dollars.  It  is  probable  that  she  has 
spoiled  Belgium  of  at  least  eight  billions. 
The  national  fortunes  of  the  invaded  ter- 
ritories were  estimated  at  fifty  billions 
and  most  of  this,  after  three  years,  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  Each 
attack  made  by  Germany  has  been 
against  a  rich  people  whose  treasure  she 
could  loot,  while  every  attack  made   by 


the  Allies  has  been  to  recover  a  land 
already    devastated,    poor   and    helpless. 

"The  peril  of  the  Allies  is  the  greater 
because  of  the  vicious  methods  used  by 
Germany.  All  military  experts  know 
that  wars  are  fought  incidentally  with 
guns  at  the  trenches,  but  in  reality  with 
granaries  at  the  rear.  Better  a  million 
well-fed  men  with  naked  fists  than  two 
million  of  armed  men  who  are  starving, 
for  the  starving  men  will  soon  be  too 
weak  to  lift  the  guns  and  the  well-fed 
men  will  grasp  the  weapons.  From  the 
viewpoint  of  food  resources,  Germany 
has  from  the  beginning  occupied  a 
unique  position  in  that  she  is  rimmed  all 
around  about  with  little  nations  unpre- 
pared and  unarmed,  and  therefore  im- 
potent to  protect  their  granaries  and 
root  cellars,  their  herds  and  flocks,  when 
Germans  came  in  to  steal  them.  When- 
ever Germany  has,  therefore,  been  short 
of  food,  she  has  organized  an  expedi- 
tion and  looted  some  land  like  Belgium, 
as  Poland.  The  next  winter  she  sends 
an  army  out  to  loot  Roumania.  When 
the  harvests  had  been  gathered  in 
upon  the  fields  of  Italy.  Germany  set  out 
to  despoil  that  land. 

"Whenever  she  has  had  to  withdraw 
a  million  men  from  the  fields  to  send 
them  to  the  front  Germany  has  impress- 
ed another  million  from  Belgium,  Poland 
or  Roumania,  and  forced  these  slaves  to 
plough  her  fields,  reap  her  harvests,  and 
all  without  wage.  Sometimes  she  has 
gone  through  the  form  of  buying  grain 
from  the  Balkan  States,  but  she  has 
forced  these  peoples  to  take  in  return 
paper  currency,  which  she  can  grind  out 
so  long  as  the  printing  presses  hold  out 
and  which  in  the  event  of  defeat  she  can 
easily  repudiate.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  have  turned 
towards  Germany  for  guns  and  muni- 
tions, since  they  had  nowhere  else  to  go, 
Berlin  has  forced  their  rulers  to  pay  in 
gold  and  silver.  Germany's  claim  is 
probably  true  that  her  people  are  as 
well  fed  during  the  fourth  winter  of  the 
war  as  they  were  during  the  first  win- 
ter. These  are  not  pleasant  matters  to 
consider,  but  these  are  the  facts.  Wise 
men  want  to  know  the  facts,  and  then 
they  know  what  plans  they  must  make  to 
overcome  the  worst  and  turn  it  into  the 
best.  Better  be  a  wise  pessimist  than 
an  ignorant  optimist.  Uninformed  Mi- 
cawbers  always  waiting  for  something 
to  turn  up  have  no  place  in  this  world 
war. 

"The  query,  'How  goes  the  battle?'  in- 
volves the  statement  that  Germany  is  now 
fighting  this  war  at  the  expense  of  her 
neighbors.  Her  great  Krupp  factories 
are  using  enormous  quantities  of  coal,  but 
it  is  Belgian  coal.  Every  week  she  con- 
sumes vast  stores  of  rich  iron  ore,  but  it 
is  French  ore.  Her  motors,  trucks,  mili- 
tary cars,  consume  oceans  of  oil ;  this  oil 
comes  from  Roumania.  Each  month  she 
burns  up  human  muscle  in  field  and  fac- 
tory and  shop,  but  these  spent  men  and 
women  are  subject  peoples.  In  a  thous- 
Continued  on  page  74. 
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Turkey  Was  On  Verge  of  Revolution 


Had  Allied  Fleets   Returned   to   Darda- 
nelles, Ottoman  Empire  Would  Have 
Broken  Up 

HpHE  story  of  Henry  Morgenthau,  ex- 
■*■  Ambassador  from  the  United  States  to 
Turkey,  which  is  appearing  in  World's 
Work,  is  revealing  some  intensely  inter- 
esting information.  In  the  current  num- 
ber he  tells  how  Turkey  tottered  while  the 
guns  of  the  British  fleet  thundered  at  the 
Dardanelles,  how  the  Allies  had  victory  in 
their  grasp  only  to  let  it  slip  and  how  the 
train  had  been  laid  for  a  revolution  in  the 
Ottoman  country  which  would  have  severed 
Turkey's  connection  with  the  Central 
Powers.  In  telling  of  this  great  opportunity 
that  was  lost,  Mr.  Morgenthau  says: 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Allies  had  re- 
turned, say  on  the  morning  of  the  nine- 
teenth, what  would  have  happened?  The 
one  overwhelming  fact  is  that  the  fortifi- 
cations were  very  short  of  ammunition. 
They  had  almost  reached  the  limit  of  their 
resisting  powers  when  the  British  fleet 
passed  out  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th.  I 
had  secured  permission  for  Mr.  George  A. 
Schreiner,  the  well-known  American  cor- 
respondent of  the  Associated  Press,  to  visit 
the  Dardanelles  on  this  occasion.  On  the 
night  of  the  18th,  this  correspondent  dis- 
cussed the  situation  with  General  Mertens, 
who  was  the  chief  technical  officer  at  the 
Straits.  General  Mertens  admitted  that 
the  outlook  was  very  discouraging  for  the 
defense. 

"We  expect  that  the  British  will  come 
back  early  to-morrow  morning,"  he  said, 
"and  if  they  do  we  may  be  able  to  hold  out 
for  a  few  hours." 

General  Mertens  did  not  declare  in  so 
many  words  that  the  ammunition  was> 
practically  exhausted,  but  Mr.  Schreiner 
discovered  that  such  was  the  case.  The  fact 
was  that  Fort  Hamidie,  the  most  powerful 
defense  on  the  Asiatic  side,  had  just  seven- 
teen armor  piercing  shells  left,  while  at 
Kihd-ul-Bahr,  which  was  the  main  defense 
on  the  European  side,  there  were  precisely 
ten. 

"I  should  advise  you  to  get  up  at  six 
o  clock  to-morrow  morning,"  said  General 
Mertens,  "and  take  to  the  Anatolian  hills. 
That's  what  we  are  going  to  do." 

The  troops  at  all  the  fortifications  had 
their  orders  to  man  the  guns  until  the  last 
shell  had  been  fired  and  then  to  abandon 
the  forts. 

Once  these  defenses  became  helpless,  the 
problem  of  the  Allied  fleet  would  have  been 
a  simple  one.  The  only  bar  to  their  pro- 
gress would  have  been  the  mine  field,  which 
stretched  from  a  point  about  two  miles 
north   of  Erenkeui   to   Kilid-ul-Bahr.       But 


the  Allied  fleet  had  plenty  of  mine  sweep- 
ers, which  could  have  made  a  channel  in  a 
few  hours.  North  of  Tchanak,  as  I  have 
already  explained,  there  were  a  few  guns, 
but  they  were  of  the  1878  model,  and  could 
not  discharge  projectiles  that  could  pierce 
modern  armor  plate.  North  of  Point  Nagara 
there  were  only  two  batteries,  and  both 
dated  from  1835!  Thus,  once  having  sil- 
enced the  outer  Straits,  there  was  nothing 
to  bar  the  passage  to  Constantinople  ex- 
cept the  German  and  Turkish  warships. 
The  Goeben  was  the  only  first-class  fight- 
ing ship  in  either  fleet,  and  it  would  not 
have  lasted  long  against  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  disproportion  in  the  strength  of 
the  opposing  fleets,  indeed,  was  so  enormous 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  would 
ever  have  been  an  engagement. 

Thus  the  Allied  fleet  would  have  appeared 
before  Constantinople  on  the  morning  of 
the  twentieth.  What  would  have  happened 
then?  We  have  heard  much  discussion  as  to 
whether  this  purely  naval  attack  was  justi- 
fied. Enver,  in  his  conversation  with  me, 
had  laid  much  stress  on  the  absurdity  of 
sending  a  fleet  to  Constantinople,  supported 
by  no  adequate  landing  force,  and  much  of 
the  criticism  passed  upon  the  Dardanelles 
expedition  since  has  centred  on  that  point. 
Yet  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  purely  naval 
attack  was  justified.  I  base  this  judgment 
purely  upon  the  political  situation  which 
then  existed  in  Turkey.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  such  an  enterprise  would 
probably  have  been  a  foolish  one,  but  the 
political  conditions  in  Constantinople  then 
were  not  ordinary.  There  was  no  solidly 
established  government  in  Turkey  at  that 
time.  A  political  committee,  not  exceeding 
forty  members,  headed  by  Talaat,  Enver  and 
Djemal,  controlled  the  central  government, 
but  their  authority  throughout  the  empire 
was  exceedingly  tenuous.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  whole  Ottoman  state,  on  that 
eighteenth  day  of  March,  1915,  when  the 
Allied  fleet  abandoned  the  attack,  was  on 
the  brink  of  dissolution.  All  over  Turkey 
ambitious  chieftains  had  arisen,  who  were 
momentarily  expecting  the  fall,  and  who 
were  looking  for  the  opportunity  to  seize 
their  parts  of  the  inheritance.  As  previ- 
ously described,  Djemal  had  already  organ- 
ized practically  an  independent  government 
in  Syria.  In  Smyrna  Rahmi  Bey,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, had  often  disregarded  the 
authorities  in  the  capital.  In  Adrianople 
Hadji  Adil,  one  of  the  most  courageous 
Turks  of  the  time,  was  making  his  plans 
to  set  up  an  independent  government. 
Arabia  was  already  practically  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  Among  the  subject  races 
the  spirit  of  revolt  was  rapidly  spreading. 
The  Greeks  and  the  Armenians  would  also 
have  welcomed  an  opportunity  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Allies.  The  existing  fin- 
ancial and  industrial  conditions  seemed  to 
make  revolution  inevitable.  Many  farmers 
went  on  strike;  they  had  no  seeds  and 
would  not  accept  them  as  a  free  gift  from 
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the  Government  because,  they  said,  as  soon 
as  their  crops  should  be  garnered  the  arm- 
ies would  immediately  requisition  them.  As 
for  Constantinople  the  populace  there  and 
the  best  elements  among  the  Turks,  far 
from  opposing  the  arrival  of  the  Allied 
fleet,  would  have  welcomed  it  with  joy.  The 
Turks  themselves  were  praying  that  the 
British  and  French  would  take  their  city, 
for  this  would  relieve  them  of  the  con- 
trolling gang,  emancipate  them  from  the 
hated  Germans,  bring  about  peace,  and 
end  their  miseries. 

No  one  understood  this  better  than 
Talaat.  He  was  taking  no  chances  on  mak- 
ing an  expeditious  retreat  in  case  the  Allied 
fleet  appeared  before  the  city.  For  several 
months  the  Turkish  leaders  had  been  cast- 
ing envious  glances  at  a  Minerva  automo- 
bile that  had  been  reposing  in  the  Belgian 
legation  ever  since  Turkey's  declaration  of 
war.  Talaat  finally  obtained  possession  of 
the  coveted  prize.  He  had  obtained  some- 
where another  automobile,  which  he  had 
loaded  with  extra  tires,  gasoline,  and  all 
the  other  essentials  of  a  protracted  jour- 
ney. This  was  evidently  intended  to 
accompany  the  more  pretentious  machine 
as  a  kind  of  "mother  ship."  Talaat  sta- 
tioned these  automobiles  on  the  Asiatic 
side  of  the  city  with  chauffeurs  constantly 
at  hand.  Everything  was  prepared  to  leave 
for  the  interior  of  Asia  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

But  the  great  Allied  armada  never  re- 
turned to  the  attack. 
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IN  the  bathtub  Ivory  Soap 
means  not  only  conven- 
ience, but  freedom  from 
possible  injury  because 
Ivory  Soap  floats  at  hand 
and  in  sight  instead  of  sink- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the 
tubwhereitmaybestepped 
upon.  You  will  find  the 
floating  Ivory  an  improve- 
ment in  every  way. 

IVORY  SOAP 


■ffVORY  :: 


99  £Z  PUKE 


Made  in  the  Procter  &  Gamble  factories  at  Hamilton,  Canada 


Wiping  Serbia  off  the 
Map 

Austria  and  Bulgaria  Are  Systematically 
Destroying  the  Nation. 


THE  world  has  been  shocked  by  the  evi- 
dences of  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Germans  in  Belgium  and  France  but  nothing 
that  has  been  done  in  those  countries  can 
compare  in  sheer  malignancy  with  what  is 
being  done  in  Serbia.  The  Austrians  and  the 
Bulgars  have  combined  in  an  effort  to  wipe 
all  traces  of  Serbia  and  the  Serbs  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  systematic  efforts  that  are 
being  made  toward  that  end  are  described  by 
E.  M.  Chadwick  in  the  Outlook  as  follows: 

The  vilest  campaign  of  the  whole  war  is 
being  carried  on  in  Serbia  at  this  moment. 
All  countries  that  have  fallen  into  the 
enemy's  power  have  had  to  face  massacre, 
oppression,  deportation;  and  of  all  these 
Serbia  has  had  her  share — far  more  than  her 
share.  She  has  lost  outright  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  her  population  since  the  war 
began,  and,  in  addition,  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  her  people  have  been  carried  into 
bondage — in  Austria-Hungary,  where  they 
die  like  flies  in  pestilential  internment  camps, 
starved,  half-clad,  diseased,  and  overworked; 
in  Bulgaria  and  in  Asia  Minor,  where  they 
meet  the  fate  of  the  Armenians  in  the  deserts. 
Her  little  girls,  the  future  mothers  of  that 
Serbia  for  which  the  Serbs  to-day  are  fight- 
ing and  dying,  have  been  carried  off  in  thous- 
ands by  their  Bulgarian  masters,  and  sold 
(or  given,  I  know  not  which)  into  the  Turk- 
ish harems  of  Constantinople.  The  indesency 
of  this  betrayal  of  Christians  by  Christians 
to  the  Turks  needs  no  comment  to  emphasize 
it. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  a  deliberate 
campaign  afoot — it  has  been  going  on  for  two 
years  and  more — to  root  out  the  Serbian 
nation  altogether  from  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
where  it  belongs  as  fully  and  completely  as 
any  nation  belongs  anywhere.  The  massa- 
cres and  deportations,  the  starvation  and 
misery,  have  removed  a  vast  number  of  the 
people;  but  you  cannot  destroy  the  whole  of 
a  nation  by  such  means  as  these.  Turkey 
has  tried  it  for  generations  with  the  Armen- 
ians, and  there,  are  still  thousands  of  people 
alive  who  are  passionately  and  vociferously 
Armenian.  Austria  and  Bulgaria,  which  be- 
tween them  control  Serbia  to-day,  have  sub- 
tler methods.  Bulgaria,  in  every  phase  of  the 
work,  goes  much  further  than  Austria 
(whether  because  she  is  more  wicked  or  less 
afraid  I  cannot  say);  but  there  is  such  over- 
whelming evidence  of  full  co-operation  be- 
tween the  two  that  Austria  cannot  escape  her 
share  of  the  blame,  not  only  for  her  own 
iniquities,  but  for  Bulgaria's  too. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell,  the  two 
allies  are  seeking  to  denationalize  all  the 
Serbs  that  they  cannot  kill.  There  are  prac- 
tically no  men  in  the  country  now  except  the 
old  and  infirm,  who  can  help  their  own  people 
little  more  than  they  can  harm  the  invaders. 
With  all  the  forces  of  starvation,  suffering, 
and  the  constant  fear  of  deportation  or  death 
to  aid  in  the  work,  it  should  not  be  difficult  to 
rob  a  population  of  hungry  and  helpless 
women  and  children  even  of  their  nationality. 
If  there  are  still  Serbs  in  Serbia— Serbt,  as 
distinct  from  mere  nondescript  humans— it  is 
because  the  innate  heroism  and  tenacity  of  the 
race  support  even  these  lonely  women  and 
deso'atc  children. 

Austria  and  Bulgaria  are  removing  from 
the  Serbian  territories  everything,  tangible 
and  intangible,  that  is  specifically  Serb. 
Every  museum  in  the  country  which  con- 
tained national  treasures  has  been  rifled  and 
its  contents  scattered  through  the  enemy 
countries.  The  ancient  monasteries,  superb 
specimens  of  mediaeval  Serbian  art  and  store- 
houses of  sacred  relics  of  the  great  days  of 
the  Serbian  Empire,  have  been  sacked  and 
ruined.  Even  the  Turks  throughout  their 
long  and  cruel  rule  in  Serbia  respected  the 
monasteries.        It     remained     for     Christian 
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Absolutely  Freeze 


WUh  H  say  that  the  I 
final  is  satisfactory  in  every 
respect.  We  hare  recently  had 
temperature  of  20  below  ttro  and 
it  diil  nut  frtmi  lit  my  car  at  that 
time.— W.  -I.  DY8AKT,  Woodi 
Frert:  StO¥«  (''/.,  Springfield,  Mn. 

Wt  used  IIIWl  MM  o/  your 
PTOO/  ta«l  winter  and  tin 
per*  b(*(  0/  results  were  obtained 
from  i(«  Me.  /'  i"i*  tatUfoeiory 
ennugh  tliat  m:  air  stinking  U 
again  thin  comma  season. — CITY 
i,  IB  VOE       OP       1  YI.LI!.      Tyler, 

i  woe. 

We  have  used  your  Freeze-  I'ron, 
t'nr  the  past  year  and  it  gave 
entire  satisfaction,  and  placed 
our  order  Jar  the  coming  season. 
—MADISOX  MOTOR  CO.,  Modi 
son,   Maine. 

I  put  your  Freezc-l'rnof  in  mil 
railiatnv  and  hare  had  satisfio 
tory  results.  I  had  it  in  the  radio 
lur  while  the  thermometer  regis- 
tered 22  below  zero.  \o  injuru 
uas  done.  1  shall  be  unur  patron 
henceforth.— FLY.  F.  MUX,  Rush 
i  enter,  Fans. 

I  hare  used  Johnson  '«  I 
Proof  during  the  winter  1917-1818 
and  can  recommend  it  to  all  ear 
miners.  It  teas  tested  in  my  car 
to  20  below  zero.  For  that  reason 
/  tore  to  recommend  it. — RBV,  II. 
MFLSEN,  Poysippi,  Wis. 

Johnson's  Frcczc-I'roof  has  done 
good  work  for  me  this  winter.  My 
oar  has  been  out  all  night  several 
times  in  a  howling  gale  at  from 
10  to  16  below  zero  and  my  radia- 
tor did  not  freeze.  —  DR.  MAL- 
COLM DFAX  MILLER,  Akron. 
Ohio. 

I  used  tiour  I'reeze-Proof  this 
past  winter,  and  as  you  will  re 
roll,  it  iras  the  worst  weather 
ire  hare  had  in  many  years.  It 
protected  my  seven  passenger  enr 
to  as  far  as  20  degrees  brlnir  zero 
and  did  not  show  the  least  par- 
ticles of  crystals  in  the  radiator. 
Johnson's  Freeze-Proof  is  the  best 
insurance  one  can  hare  on  the 
cooling  snstem  of  any  car. — C.  W. 
'"ALLORY.    Georgetown.    Kg. 


Don't  Wait! 


Don't  wait  until  the  freezing 
weather  comes  to  think  about 
protecting  your  car  for  the  com- 
ing winter.  Decide  early  to  use 
Johnson's  Freeze-Proof  —  pur- 
chase your  supplies  from  your 
dealer  and  read  the  directions 
carefully.  A  little  time  spent 
now  in  cleaning  the  radiator  and 
putting  on  new  hose  connections 
will  save  you  unlimited  time, 
trouble,  worry,  and  expense  dur- 
ing the  winter  months. 


JOHNSON'S 
FREEZE- 
PROOF 


is  the  logical  anti-freeze  prepara- 
tion to  use.  It  is  inexpensive — 
does  not  evaporate — is  non-inflam- 
mable— is  easy  to  use — and  i3 
guaranteed.  One  application  will 
all  winter  unless  the  solution 
is  lost  through  the  overflow  pipe 
or    leak-ge. 

One  package  will  protect  a  Ford  to 
5°  below  zero,  one  and  a  half  pack- 
ages will  protect  a  Ford  to  30° 
below  zero  and  two  packages  will 
protect  a  Ford  to  50°  below  zero. 
For  larger  cars,  or  to  protect  to  a 
lower  temperature,  use  additional 
Freeze-Proof  according  to  the  scale 
on  the  package.  Cost  $2.00  per 
package. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers  and  Jobbers 


S.  C.  JOHNSON  &  SON 
RACINE,   WIS. 
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H<  u.x  d  fi'iur  lii  >  :>  t'rnnf  for 
the  last  two  wintevs  in  all  of  our 
ear*,  meaning  seven  passenger 
cars  and  one  truck.  We  found 
same  to  be  a  very  good  anti- 
freeze solution,  and  also  a  very 
inexpensive,  effective  substitute 
for  alcohol.  We  can  recommend 
it  very  highly  for  the  purpose  it 
is  intended  for. — F.  M.  OPITZ. 
Pres.  Perfex  Radiator  Co.,  Racine, 
Wis. 

I  have  used  Johnson  Freeze 
Proof  in  my  Overland  car  all  u  In- 
ter and  hare  had  absolutely  no 
trouble.  After  going  through  tins 
winter,  which  has  been  the  hard 
est  winter  in  my  memory,  without 
any  sign  of  trouble,  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  recommending  John 

son's  Freeze-Proof J.  VAN  NOR- 

MAX,     Asst.     Business     Manager. 
The  Herald,  Grand   Raiiids,  Mich. 

In  regard  to  your  Freeze-Proof, 
beg  to  say  that  when  it  has  been 
used  according  to  directions  I 
have  had  the  very  best  success. 
When  Wie  proper  amount  is  used 
cren  in  the  most  severe  weather 
I  hare  not  had  a  single  complaint 
of'cars  frrezinq.—W.  8.  DOUGHTY 
<;  \RAGE.   Parker,   S.D. 

Our  confidence  in  Freeze-Proof 
Is  such  that  we  hare  fust  placed 
an  order  for  an  additional  carload 
for  the  coming  seasem,  and  quite 
naturally  we  could  not  have  the 
nerve  to  handle  this  quantity  if 
we  did  not  have  most  profound 
confidence  in  the  product. — TIIF. 
SALT  LAKE  I1DWE.  CO.,  fait 
Lake   City,    ftnh. 

Mil  automobile  radiator  and  en- 
nine  holds  twelve  gallons  of  water. 
I'nrhi  this  winter  I  put  in  three 
paclnges  of  your  Johnson's 
Wrtese-Proof.  It  has  been  five 
•  beln ir  zero  and  we  hair 
had  the  coldest  winter  we  have 
ever  had  in  Virginia.  My  car  has 
been  knit  in  an  unhealed  garage 
and  imur  Freeze-Proof  has  done 
nil  that  nnu  onarantee  it  to  do 
as  uc  hare  nerer  had  it  freeze 
nr  the  water  thicken. — HORACE 
L.  XVITT1  &  CO..  Inc..  Farm 
Machinery.   Petersburg,   Ya. 
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Austria  and  Christian  Bulgaria  to  lay  on 
them  the  hand  of  desecration. 

Detchani,  above  all,  held  in  such  reverence 
throughout  the  Balkans  that  Turkish  sultans 
even  issued  special  firmans  to  protect  it,  and 
legend  said  that  whoso  laid  hands  upon  it 
should  come  to  certain  death — Detchani  the 
sacred,  the  Rheims  (and  more  than  the 
Rheims)  of  Serbia,  where  gems,  jewels, 
manuscripts,  banners,  all  testified  to  the 
glory  that  was  hers  in  days  gone  by — 
Detchani  has  been  sacked;  and  the  stained 
hands  that  sacked  it  are  fighting  already 
among  themselves  for  the  loot. 

Not  alone  the  national  treasures  are  gone, 
but  every  inscription  carved  on  the  stones  of 
churches,  monasteries,  bridges,  that  bore 
witness  to  their  erection  by  old  Serbian  kings, 
has  been  erased  by  hammer  and  ax.  In 
short,  every  silent  witness  to  historic  Serbian 
occupation  and  Serbian  culture  has  been  re- 
moved. There  are  no  evidences  left  of  the 
splendid  days  of  Stephan  Dushan,  of  Marko 
the  King's  Son,  of  saintly  Lazar,  and  the 
great  Knights  of  Kossovo  Field.  There  is 
nothing  but  a  ravaged  land,  filled  with  tor- 
tured women  and  children  who  dare  not  even 
mourn  in  their  own  tongue. 

That  is  the  crowning  atrocity.  They  are 
trying  to  kill  the  very  language  of  the  land. 
They  know — none  better — that  so  long  as 
there  are  people  speaking  the  Serbian  tongue, 
reading  Serbian  books,  so  long  will  there  be  a 
Serbian  nation,  and  the  land  will  be  Serbia, 
no  matter  what  its  masters  may  call  it.  Mere 
physical  hardships  cannot  destroy  a  people 
in  whom  the  national  spirit  flames  so  high  as 
in  the  Serbs. 

Austria  has  confiscated  all  books  that  are 
distinctively  Serbian  in  character.  Under 
her  ban  come  all  the  wonderful  collections  of 
mediaeval  ballads — probably  the  very  finest 
achievement  of  Serbian  art.  These  ballads,  by 
their  heroic  narratives  of  old  Serbian  glories, 


contributed  more  than  all  else  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  national  spirit  through  the  dark 
centuries  of  Turkish  oppression;  and  it  is 
perhaps  not  surprising  that  Austria  should 
fear  them  now.  All  collections  of  old  Serbian 
literature  have  been  rifled,  and  heavy  penal- 
ties laid  on  those  who  failed  to  give  up  the 
books  in  their  possession.  The  works  of 
modern  Serbian  writers,  such  as  the  popular 
poets  Branko  Raditchevitch  and  Yovan 
Yovanovitch  Zmai,  have  been  placed  on  the 
same  Index  Expurgatorius. 

Bulgaria  goes  much  further.  Her  author- 
ities have  invaded  every  house  in  the  two- 
thirds  of  Serbia  which  they  control,  and  laid 
hands  on  everything  printed  or  written  in  the 
Serbian  language — books,  magazines,  news- 
papers, prospectuses  of  stores — everything 
from  the  Bibles  and  the  children's  textbooks 
to  the  ancient  manuscripts  in  the  monasteries. 
Bonfires  were   started  in  each  town   and  vil- 


lage, into  which  there  went  every  evidence  of 
the  Serbian  tongue  that  was  capable  of  being 
burned.  Even  this  was  not  enough;  they  have 
prohibited  the  use  of  the  Serbian  language 
even  in  private  correspondence.  They  have 
removed  the  Serbian  names  from  the  streets 
of  Serbian  cities  and  have  substituted  Bul- 
gar  names;  they  have  robbed  the  very  Ser- 
bian dead  of  their  tombstones.  They  have, 
in  fact,  suppressed  the  written  language  alto- 
gether. 

They  are  now  engaged  in  killing  the  spoken 
language.  They  began  with  the  children,  as 
the  least  able  to  offer  resistance.  All  Serbian 
schools  have  been  closed,  and  the  Serb  teachers 
removed,  many  by  murder  and  the  rest  by 
deportation,  which  is  simply  a  slower  form  of 
murder.  Austria,  while  she  has  removed  all 
Serb  teachers,  reorganized  the  schools  on 
Hungarian  lines,  made  the  study  of  Ger- 
man and  Magyar  compulsory. 


Ameer  Saved  the  British  Cause 


Bold  Stroke  of  the  Ruler  of  Afghanistan 
for  the  Allies 


THE  story  of  a  most  dramatic  incident 
occurring  in  the  early  days  of  the  war 
is  told  in  the  course  of  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  on  "Afghanistan  and 
the  German  Threat."  by  Ikbal  Ali  Shah.  The 
article  shows  how  thorough  and  insiduous 
were  the  efforts  made  by  the  Germans  to 
inflame  the  Afghans  against  Britain,  because 
their  country  serves  as  a  buffer  between 
India   and    Persia   and   is,   therefore,   of    im- 


mense strategic  importance.  Afghanistan 
remained  friendly  to  Britain  and  this  is 
the  reason: 

The  Ameer  has  already,  in  connection 
with  the  present  world  war,  clearly  demon- 
strated his  ability  as  a  strong  ruler  and  his 
steadfastness  as  a  sympathetic  neutral. 
Little  doubt  can  remain  that  he  is  in  favor 
of  peace.  He  has  exercised  the  great  power 
he  possesses  to  maintain  tranquility  all 
over  the  rough  and  difficult  area  between 
Orenburg  and  Peshawar.  He  has  also  by 
his  actions  given  practical  proof  that  he 
desires  no  more  wars  with  India.  Of  great 
and  significant  importance  is  the  fact  that 
in  1914  he  resisted  the  attempts  which  were 


From  "London   Opinion,"   London. 
The    Kaiser:    "I'm    smuhlnt   thU    Christopher    Columbus.        Be    is  the 
Schweinhund  who  discovered  America." 


The  "Neuts 
John  Iiull: 
The  "Neuts 
John    Bull: 


From    the    "Passing    Show."    London, 
ACTIONS  SPEAK   l.<> I  m  u  THAN   WORDS! 
"Why   can't  we  buy  goods  at  this  store?" 


"Because   we   have  to  consider  our  friends 
':    But   we   are   friends." 
"H'm!        Whose    friends?" 


first.' 
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Adhesive 

Plaster 

Tape 

Sold  by  Druggists 

on  Spools  of  All 

Sizes 

Buy  5-Yard  Spools  for  Economy's  Safe 
Carry  One  In  Your  Car 

Other  B&B  Products 

All  Double-Sure  Products  are  made 
by  masters  under  ideal  conditions. 
Every  B&B  article  can  be  relied  on. 

B&B  Absorbent  Cotton 

B&B  Bandages  and  Gauze 
B&B  Fumigators 

B&B  First  Aid  Outfits 

Adhesive   Plaster    Book  — FREE 

Picturing  80  uses,  and  filled  with 
helpful  suggestions.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  it,  or  write  us  a  postal. 


Adhesive  Plaster  Tape 

The  handy  Mender 

A  strong,  clinging,  rubber-coated  tape  —  almost 
waterproof.  It  sticks  instantly  to  anything  without 
wetting,  and  it  stays  stuck.  It  costs  but  little,  and 
every  druggist  sells  it. 

Does  These  Things 

and  a  Thousand  Others 

Patching  with  B&B  Adhesive  often 
doubles  the  life  of  lawn  hose.  Appiy  when 
hose  is  dry. 

Even  tires  and  tubes  can  be  patched 
with  it  to  last  at  least  a  while. 

It  clings  to   metal,   glass, 

wood,  china — anything.     So 

Mend*  H»«e      it  is  used  to  stop  leaks,  to 

seal    fruit    jars    and    make 

labels   for  them,   to    mend   broken   things 

of  any  sort. 

Use  it  to  stop  leaks  in  automobile  tops. 

B&B  Adhesive  has  a  rubber  base.  So  it 
clings  to  rubber,  and  forms  a  rubber- 
coated  patch  on  rubber  footwear  or  on 
raincoats.  And  cloth  tears 
can  be  mended  by  sticking 
B&B  Adhesive  on  the  under 
side. 

Being  rubber-coated,  B&B 
Adhesive  is  an  excellent  in- 
sulator.    Wrap    wire 
connections  with  it. 


Stops    Leaks 


Mends     Rubber 


Insulates   Wire 


Apply  it  on  articles  of  any  material 
which  you  want  fastened  together.  Use  in 
mending  dolls  and  toys. 

It  makes  ideal  grips  for  golf  clubs 
or  for  tennis  rackets,  and  an  excellent 
mender  when  they  break.  Also  per- 
fect pro  tection 
for  hands  or 
heels  which  are 
chafed  or  likely 
to  be. 

Don't  wet  it — 

jUSt    apply    it.       It     ""  Prevents    Chafing 

will  stick.     Get  it  to-day.     Keep  a  spool  always  handy. 
It  may  save  a  hundred  times  its  cost. 

But  get  the  right  kind — B&B  Adhesive.  It  is  largely 
used  by  surgeons.  But  millions  of  spools  are  now  used  in 
-he  ways  we  suggest. 


Forms    Grips 


BAUER  &  BLACK    Makers  of  Surgical  Dressings,  etc.    Chicago,   New  York,  Toronto 
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made  to  involve  him  in  the  present  great 
struggle  on  the  one  hand  for  world  supre- 
macy, and  on  the  other  for  the  liberty  and 
integrity  of  small  nations.  To  the  fana- 
tical cries  for  "war  against  the  infidels"  he 
turned  a  deaf  ear,  even  although  the  pro- 
Turkish  party  had  won  to  their  side  some 
of  his  own  near  relatives,  and  the  Mullahs 
had  stirred  up  the  prejudices  of  a  not  in- 
considerable section  of  his  people.  His 
Majesty  the  Ameer  effectively  stamped  out 
this  insidious  agitation  in  a  typically 
Eastern  and  dramatic  manner.  Eye-wit- 
nesses of  what  was  undoubtedly  an  historic 
spectacle  relate  that  the  Ameer  appeared 
at  the  bridge  of  Kabul  river  in  royal  state. 
Holding  in  his  hands  a  volume  of  the 
Koran,  he  asked  those  who  were  known  to 
him  to  be  the  principal  advocates  of  a 
Holy  War  to  show  him  a  chapter  in  the 
sacred  book  in  which  the  faithful  were 
urged  to  wage  war  against  friends.  No 
reply  was  forthcoming.  No  orthodox  reply 
to  such  a  shrewd  and  disconcerting  ques- 
tion was,  in  fact,  possible.  Then  in  few  but 
memorable   words   the   august  Ameer  made 


known  his  policy.  "These  Feringhis  (Brit- 
ish)," he  solemnly  declared,  "are  our  friends." 
He  paused  and  added,  "They  are  my 
friends."  Another  pause  followed,  and  in 
the  tingling  silence  he  spoke  clearly  and 
•firmly,  saying,  "I,  the  'Light  of  Faith,'  I, 
the  'Torch  of  the  Nation,'  have  decreed, 
and  now  repeat  my  decree,  that  no  subject 
of  mine  shall  lift  a  finger  against  the 
Feringhis." 

The  prestige  of  the  Ameer  was  not  only 
assured  but  increased  by  this  bold  and  de- 
termined declaration.  As  if  by  the  wave 
of  a  magician's  wand  the  political  situation 
was  immediately  transformed.  His  Maj- 
esty turned  away  from  the  Kabul  bridge, 
leaving  a  united  people  who  were  ready 
to  follow  his  lead  and  give  loyal  adherence 
to  his  august  decree.  This  scene,  novel  as 
it  may  appear  to  the  western  mind,  affords 
ample  evidence  of  two  things — (1)  the  su- 
preme control  exercised  by  the'Ameer  over 
his  people,  and  (2)  the  friendly  attitude  he 
consistently  maintains  toward  the  British 
Government. 


War  Was  Prevented  in  1906 


Austrian  Plot   to  Embroil  Britain  With 
Germany  Failed. 


AN  astonishing  story  is  told  in  the  North 
Amerioan  Review  of  a  plot  hatched  by 
the  Austrians  back  in  1906  to  cause  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Germany  and  in- 
cidentally enable  Austria  to  seize  Serbia. 
Whether  or  not  the  story  has  a  foundation  of 
truth,  it  is  told  with  plenty  of  detail  and  that 
certain  of  the  incidents  actually  occurred  is 
a  matter  of  history.  This  is  how  the  story 
runs: 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  was  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive on  the  subject  of  regicide.  Three  years 
before  he  had  been  convulsed  with  horror 
and  detestation  at  the  killing  of  King 
Alexander  and  Queen  Draga  at  Belgrade,  and 
it  was  shrewdly   reckoned   that  another  such 


tragedy  would  be  sufficient  to  provoke  him 
into  taking  such  action  as  would  make  war 
inevitable. 

Now  the  regicide  of  1903,  while  commited 
by  Serbian  army  officers,  had  been  brought 
about  through  the  machinations  of  the  secret 
agents  of  the  Hapsburgs,  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  same  agencies  would  easily 
be  able  to  effect  its  substantial  repetition. 
In  the  spring  of  1906,  therefore,  an  Austrian 
plot  was  organized  to  oust  King  Peter  of 
Serbia  from  his  throne,  which,  it  was  ex- 
pected and  even  desired,  would  involve  the 
assassination  of  him  and  his  family. 

This  precious  conspiracy,  according  to 
Prince  Lazarovich,  was  forwarded  by  Count 
Mensdorff,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Lon- 
don, through  whose  machinations  an  attempt 
was  made  to  compromise  the  British  Govern- 
ment so  as  to  involve  that  country  in  war  with 
Germany;   that  being,  of  course,  an  essential 


part  of  the  whole  scheme.  To  that  end,  the 
Hapsburg  propagandists  caused  rumors  to  be 
set  afloat  from  time  to  time,  in  the  devious 
sub-currents  of  hearsay,  in  occasional  para- 
graphs in  the  press,  and  even  in  some  anony- 
mous books,  to  the  effect  that  the  Serbs  would 
willingly  exchange  their  old  King  for  some 
member  of  the  British  royal  family.  These 
rumors  were  discreetly  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  influential  men  in  Germany,  and  of 
course  added  much  to  the  disfavor  and  sus- 
picion with  which  Great  Britain  was  already 
regarded  in  that  country.  There  is  some 
reason  for  supposing  that  Prince  Mirko  of 
Montenegro  and  his  wife,  the  latter  being  a 
distant  relative  of  the  former  King  Alexander, 
had  knowledge  of  the  plot,  though  to  what 
extent  is  not  quite  clear.  At  any  rate,  the 
Montenegrin  court  was  counted  upon  to  play 
a  very  important  part  in  the  drama. 

For  at  that  time  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England  were  planning  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Montenegro  during  their  spring  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  with  devilish  cunning  it 
was  arranged  to  have  the  coup  d'etat  at  Bel- 
grade, which  would  doubtless  involve  the 
murder  of  King  Peter,  occur  at  the  very  time 
when  Edward  VII  was  a  guest  at  the 
Montenegrin  court.  That  coincidence,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  former  rumors  about 
an  English  successor  to  the  Serbian  throne, 
would,  it  was  thought,  place  Great  Britain 
in  such  a  light  in  the  eyes  of  Germany  that 
war  between  those  two  countries  would  be 
inevitable;  of  which  war  Austria,  playing  the 
part  of  a  jackal  between  two  fighting  lions, 
would  reap  the  benefits. 

Prince  Lazarovich  was  at  this  time  in 
London,  where,  only  about  eight  days  before 
King  Edward  was  to  reach  Montenegro,  he 
learned  what  was  being  plotted  at  Vienna  and 
what  was  to  happen  at  Belgrade.  A  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Germany  thus 
seemed  inevitable,  and  a  general  European 
war  quite  probable;  and  time  in  which  to 
frustrate  the  Hapsburg  deviltry  was  pain- 
fully short.  He  immediately  informed  Sir 
Henry  Drummond  Wolff  of  the  facts,  and  also 
Mr.  H.  R.  Chamberlain,  now  deceased,  who 
was  then  the  chief  Europan  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Sun  and  also  of  the  Laffan 
telegraphic  news  agency.  The  three  con- 
ferred together.  They  realized  the  extreme 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  of  course 
agreed  that  all  possible  means  must  be  used 
to  prevent  the  threatened  catastrophe. 

It  seemed  almost  hopeless  to  undertake 
deterrent  action  in  London  in  time.    The  King 
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and  Queen  and  Foreign  Secretary  were  al- 
ready sailing  toward  (Vttigne  and  could  not, 
of  course,  be  recalled.  It  was  decided,  there- 
fore,  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  German 
Kaiser  himself,  as  the  one  man  in  Europe  who 
would  be  able  to  prevent  t he  execution  of  the 
plot.  His  veto,  and  his  nlone,  would  be  effec- 
tive at  Vienna.  This  was  done,  and  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  the  fullest 
possible  use  of  the  I.affan  agency  to  the  same 
end.  It  might  seem  invidious  to  declare 
whether  the  Kaiser  or  the  news  agency  proved 
the  more  powerful.  What  is  certain  is  that 
together  they  effected  the  desired  purpose. 
King  Edward  suddenly  "changed  his  plans" 
and  did  not  visit  Montenegro,  while  various 
more  or  less  mysterious  gentlemen  who  had 
been  visiting  Belgrade  and  familiarizing  them- 
selves with  the  precincts  of  the  Royal  Palace 
suddenly  departed  from  the  Serbian  capital 
for  a  holiday  in  the  Tyrolean  Alps.  And  the 
war  was  postponed  for  eight  years;  until 
another  royal  or  imperial  assassination  con- 
veniently occurred. 


Russia's  Tyrant 

r>it;k-y  Has  Power  of  Life  and  Death 
O  ver  People 


'"pHE  truth  is  beginning  to  reach  the  out- 
1  side  with  reference  to  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution and  the  world  is  learning  that  it  was 
not  accomplished  as  easily  and  bloodlessly 
as  was  at  first  believed.  That  the  horror  of 
it  all  even  exceeded  the  French  Reign  of 
Terror  in  some  aspects  is  now  seen.  Her- 
man Bernstein,  writing  in  the  Metropolitan, 
calls  it  "The  Red  Freedom"  and  shows  how 
cruelly  everything  has  been  upset.  Perhaps 
his  most  interesting  statements  are  in  con- 
nection with  a  figure  that  is  comparatively 
obscure.  One  Uritzky  is  apparently  the 
DantOB,  or  better  still,  the  Marat  of  the 
Russian  Revolution.  We  find  the  following 
brief  description  of  his  activities: 

I'ritzky,  Commissary  on  Counter  Revolu- 
tion and  Speculation,  was  the  most  feared 
bolshevik  in  Petrograd.  He  exercised 
more  power  over  the  people  than  Lenine  or 
Trotzky.  He  could  order  anyone  he  dis- 
liked shot,  and  justify  it  by  the  use  of  the 
words,  "counter-revolution,"  or  "specula- 
tion." 

It  was  Uritzky  who  banished  the  Roman- 
off Grand  Dukes  from  Petrograd  and  its  sub- 
urbs. He  issued  a  decree  through  the 
newspapers  that  all  Grand  Dukes  and  rela- 
tives of  the  Romanoffs  in  and  near  Petro- 
grad should  report  at  his  office  with  their 
photographs  within  three  days.  The  decree 
was  couched  in  language  that  was  unmis- 
takable. It  was  quite  clear  that  if  they 
failed  to  appear,  they  would  be  dealt  with 
harshly.  The  Grand  Dukes  appeared  at  the 
appointed  hour,  with  their  photographs,  and 
stood  in  line  in  the  office  of  Commissary 
Uritzky. 

The  Commissary  appeared  in  the  doorway 
and  asked: 

"Who  of  you  is  Grand  Duke  Michael?" 

The  Grand  Duke,  in  whose  favor  the 
Tsar  had  abdicated,  and  who  himself  had 
abdicated  as  the  monarch  of  Russia,  came 
forward. 

Uritzky  looked  up  at  the  tall  Grand  Duke, 
and  said: 

"Sit  down." 

Then   he  asked: 

"Your  full  name?     Your  father's  name?" 

He  asked  him  a  few  more  questions,  filled 
in  his  answers  in  a  printed  form,  then 
said: 

"To-morrow  at  two  you  will  leave  for 
Perm.  See  that  your  things  are  at  the 
station  on  time,  and  be  careful  not  to  miss 
the  train." 

Grand  Duke  Michael  rose  to  go.  Uritzky 
turned  to  the  Grand  Dukes  standing  in 
line,  and  called:   "Next!" 

Thus  were  the  last  of  the  Romanoffs 
ordered  out  of  the  city  built  by  Peter  the 
Great. 
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Active  Tires  that  are  Economical 


The  Goodyear  Cord  Tire  is  made 
up  of  thousands  of  light,  strong  cords, 
laid  layer  on  layer  without  cross- 
weave.  Each  cord  and  each  layer  is 
upholstered  with  a  springy  cushion  of 
pure  rubber. 

This  construction  makes  a  tire  al- 
most invulnerably  strong;  yet  spry, 
active,  and  fast  as  a  tempered  spring. 

Blow-outs  and  like  troubles  are 
minimized.  Easier  riding  is  assured. 
Fuel  consumption  is  reduced,  acceler- 
ation is  quickened,  speed  is  increased, 
and  mileage  is  lengthened. 

These  positive  qualities  of  the 
Goodyear  Cord  Tire  have  made  it  the 
largest  selling  tire  in  its  class.  It  has 
won  a  place  for  itself  on  five-ton 
trucks  travelling  cross-country  at  high 
speeds.  It  is  standard  equipment  on 
over  a  dozen  famous  cars.  It  was 
used  by  all  the  prize-winners  in  all 
the  important  American  races  in  over 
a  vear. 


Most  important  to  you — users  of 
Goodyear  Cord  Tires  frequently  re- 
port to  us  mileages  as  high  as  20,000. 

Although  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  are 
higher-priced,  their  long  mileage, 
saving  of  gasoline,  and  saving  of  car 
depreciation,  make  them  cost  less  in 
the  end. 

In  addition,  you  enjoy  easier  riding, 
freedom  from  trouble,  and  distinctive 
appearance. 

Goodyear  No-Hook  Cord  Tires 
can  now  be  secured  at  fair  "Made  in 
Canada"  prices. 

The  Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tube 
is  specially  suited  for  service  with  the 
Goodyear  Cord  Tire.  It  is  best  for 
any  tire.  It  is  extra  thick  and  extra 
good.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  handy,  hand- 
some bag.  Tube,  bag  and  box  are  all 
stamped  "Heavy  Tourist"  for  your 
protection. 
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The  Dictator  of  the  Ukraine 


Picturesque  Figure  Who  Has  Control  in 
the  New  Republic 


THE  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
map  of  Europe  have  brought  forward 
many  strange  and  interesting  personalities. 
War  and  revolution  have  made  names  that 
will  live  in  history,  some  great,  some  in- 
famous, some  tragic.  One  of  the  unusual 
figures  that  the  making  of  new  nations  has 
brought  into  the  foreground  is  Skoropadski, 
the  dictator  of  the  Ukraine.  In  describing 
him,  a  writer  in  Munsey's  says: 

Another  name  has  recently  been  flashed 
upon  the  chaotic  background — that  of 
Skoropadski,  chief  of  the  new  Ukrainian 
government.  We  behold  a  tall,  still-youth- 
ful figure  in  the  long,  black  coat  of  the 
Cossack  hetman,  with  a  huge  bearskin  cov- 
ering the  blond  hair.  He  is  a  general,  a 
Ukrainian  of  old  and  pure  stock.  So  much 
we  know;  but  what  his  color  will  be  when 
the  blur  of  a  difficult  beginning  has  cleared, 
we  can  only  guess  by  carefully  considering 
the  man's  words  as  quoted  in  a  Berlin  paper 
by  a  journalist  who  is  said  to  have  traveled 
from  Vienna  to  Kiev  by  airplane  to  inter- 
view the  hetman  in  his  capital. 

Superficially,  it  would  seem  that  none 
could  be  more  friendly  toward  an  erstwhile 
enemy  than  the  temporary  ruler  of 
Ukrainia  is  toward  the  Central  Powers.  "I 
must,"  he  is  reported  as  saying,  "attach 
value  to  the  support  of  the  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian  troops,  whose  help  my 
predecessors  in  the  government  have  al- 
ready claimed."  But  would  he  have  asked 
for  that  help  had  he  been  in  their  place? 
He  "believes"  that  it  will  now  be  easier 
to  furnish  the  Ukrainian  crops  to  the  Cen- 
tral Powers.  But  would  he  do  so  were  the 
Teutons  not  in  a  position  to  force  him?  He 
is  pained  at  the  doubt  of  him  that  some 
members  of  the  Reichstag  have  expressed. 
He  is  not  a  conservative,  not  an  "adherent 
of  the  federation  of  Russia";  nor  is  he  a 
socialist,  though  his  "program  in  its  demo- 
cratic demands  goes  much  further"  than 
that  of  the   Berlin  socialist  leaders. 


It  is  all  very  amiable — and  very  ambigu- 
ous. When  one  considers  Skoropadski's 
position  of  practical  helplessness,  one  is 
inclined  to  read  into  some  of  his  words  a 
meaning  which  his  Teutonic  interviewer 
would  have  been  shocked  to  discover. 

He  sweeps  away  Herr  Scheidemann's 
agrarian  reform  plan,  which  would  abolish 
private  property  in  land,  saying  that  his 
country  cannot  lend  the  land  for  a  test  of 
socialist  theories.  Indeed,  he  proposes  to 
put  landownership  within  the  reach  of  the 
smallest  purses — the  very  thing  for  which 
Premier  Clemenceau  and  the  French  Radi- 
cals have  always  stood,  and  which  has  given 
them  such  predominance  over  the  socialists 
in  rural  districts. 

Even  General  Skoropadski's  denial  that  he 
would  wish  the  Ukraine  to  enter  into  a 
Russian  federation  has  its  qualifications. 
True,  he  is  emphatic  enough  when  he  speaks 
of  his  desire  to  see  his  country  always 
"free,  autonomous  and  independent";  and 
for  government  officials  he  will  have  only 
Ukrainians  who  speak  the  language  of  the 
country,  or  who  will  quickly  learn  it.  But 
may  not  this  be  at  least  as  much  a  warning 
against  Teutonic  interference  as  a  declara- 
tion against  Great  Russia — that  one  prov- 
ince of  the  former  empire  to  which  Ger- 
many would  like  to  have  the  new  Russia 
limited? 

Then  again  the  helman  thinks  that  "per- 
haps the  Ukraine  will  later  enter  into  close 
economic  relations  with  the  rest  of  Rus- 
sia." Any  reference  to  such  a  friendly 
arrangement,  or  any  other,  with  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  is  conspicuously  avoided;  and 
since  the  interview  was  given  and  written 
for  the  benefit  of  German  readers,  no  doubt 
the  fact  has  its  significance. 

Some  time  in  the  future,  the  Ukraine  is 
to  elect  a  general  assembly  which  will  de- 
termine the  country's  definite  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  hetman  and  his  cabinet  are 
la  power  only  temporarily,  till  the  people, 
through  their  representatives,  can  declare 
for  or  against  them.  But  the  Dnieper  will 
re  11  much  water  under  the  bridges  of  Kiev 
before  things  are  settled,  and  meanwhile 
General  Skoropadski  is  the  foremost  citi- 
zen of  a  republic  that  was  the  fairest 
province  in  the  realm  of  the  Czars. 


A  Visit  to  a  Russian  Prison 


American  Correspondent  Sees  Conditions 
Under  the  Revolution. 


A  GRAPHIC  picture  of  Russia  in  the  throes 
of  the  revolution — particularly  interest- 
ing because  it  describes  the  prison  system,  a 
point  which  most  correspondents  have  failed 
to  touch  upon — is  contributed  by  Madeleine 
Doty  to  The  Nation,  (London).  She  writes, 
in  part: 

With  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  I  secured  per- 
mission to  visit  the  Portress.  My  permii, 
read  for  seven  in  the  evening.  Russia  never 
lives  by  the  clock.  It  is  at  odd  unexpected 
hours  things  are  done.  I  took  with  me  a 
young  woman  as  interpreter.  It  had  been 
dark  for  many  hours  when  we  reached  the 
grim  Fortress.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  mas- 
sive stone  wall  and  stands  on  the  bank  of  the 
Neva  opposite  the  Winter  Palace.  A  road 
deep  in  snow  led  to  the  huge  gateway.  At  the 
entrance  soldiers  were  gathered  about  a  camp 
fire.  There  are  camp  fires  all  over  Petro- 
grad.  Wherever  soldiers  stand  on  guard  duty 
they  build  a  fire  to  keep  warm.  At  night  the 
burning  logs  make  the  city  picturesque.  In 
the  firelight  the  great  iron  studded  wooden 
gate  of  Peter  and  Paul  looked  like  the  en- 
trance to  a  medieval  castle.  About  the  door, 
rought  looking  soldiers  in  long  coats  that 
come  to  the  ankles  and  shaggy  fur  hats  lean- 
ed on  their  bayonets.  When  I  had  entered  and 
the  massive  gate  had  clanged  to,  I  felt  indeed 
cut  off  from  the  world.     On  one  side  of  the 


yard  stretched  the  long  line  of  prison  build- 
ings. On  the  other  rose  the  prison  church 
with  its  towering  spire.  Through  the  dark- 
ness we  made  our  way  to  the  Commandant's 
office.  He  was  not  in,  but  big,  untidy-looking 
soldiers  examined  my  pass.  I  must  wait,  they 
said.  They  eyed  me  curiously  and  spoke  to 
my  interpreter.  After  a  little  they  grew 
friendly  and  invited  me  to  have  a  glass  of  tea. 
They  took  me  into  the  kitchen — a  long,  low- 
ceilinged  room  with  a  great  stove  at  one  end. 
There  were  ten  or  a  dozen  soldiers.  They 
smoked  and  talked  incessantly,  dropping 
cigarette  butts  wherever  they  stood.  They 
were  dirty,  ragged,  and  unshaven.  We  sat 
down  at  a  long  wooden  table  with  a  steaming 
samovar  between  us.  As  I  grew  in  favor, 
sugar,  butter,  and  some  eatable  black  bread 
were  produced.    This  was  indeed  a  treat. 

It  was  hard  to  realize  where  I  was.  I  felt 
I  had  fallen  asleep  and  waked  up  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  French  Revolution.  It  was  so  like 
those  days;  the  dingy  kitchen,  the  grim  fort- 
ress, the  rough  soldiers,  and  my  companion 
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and  myself  in  their  midst.  I  was  thankful 
I  was  not  a  duchess  or  a  capitalist;  that  my 
clothes  were  shabby,  and  that  several  buttons 
were  off  my  coat. 

The  soldiers  were  curious  about  me.  I  was 
an  American  and  they  wanted  to  know  about 
America. 

"Why  has  America  gone  to  war?" 
"Had  Wilson  sold  out  to  the  capitalists?" 
"Will  there  be  a  revolution  in  America?" 
These  were  the  questions  poured  upon  me. 
Some  of  the  men  couldn't  read  or  write,  yet 
their  knowledge  was  extraordinary.  It  was 
evident  they  had  little  faith  in  American 
democracy.  The  belief  that  America  has  sold 
out  is  widespread.  This  is  the  work  of 
German  propaganda.  I  tried  to  answer  the 
questions.  I  tried  to  make  them  see  America 
with  my  eyes.  I  explained  that  half  the 
country  is  bourgeois,  that  there  is  no  working 
class  which  corresponds  to  the  Russian  work- 
man; that  even  the  unskilled  American  work- 
er has  something  to  lose,  that  in  consequence 
there  cannot  be  a  revolution  in  America,  such 
as  had  occurred  in  Russia.  They  were  keenly 
interested.  The  majority  saw  my  point.  They 
realized  that  changes  in  America  would  prob- 
ably come  by  evolution  rather  than  by  revolu- 
tion. I  told  them  that  President  Wilson  led 
rather  than  lagged  behind  the  public  opinion 
of  the  majority.  That  he  was  more  liberal 
and  democratic  than  any  President,  except 
Lincoln,  we  had  had.  But  one  man,  an  illiter- 
ate, was  not  to  be  convinced.  There  was  only 
one  remedy  for  inequalities.  The  working 
class  must  rise,  whether  they  were  in  a  minor- 
ity or  a  majority.  The  capitalists  must  be 
beheaded.  He  himself  would  like  to  behead 
them  one  by  one.  In  the  flickering  light  I 
seemed  to  see  him  pulling  out  his  knife  and 
feeling  it.  But  the  other  men  were  against 
such  methods.  They  suppressed  this  fire- 
brand. The  intelligence  of  these  soldiers  was 
marvellous.  Many  had  never  been  to  school, 
yet  they  knew  about  conditions  in  both  Am- 
erica and  Europe.  Their  conversation  was 
not  confined  to  wages  and  food,  but  dealt 
with  world  politics. 

Probably  in  no  other  land  are  there  so  many 
illiterates.  But  if  Russians  cannot  read  or 
write  they  can  think  and  talk. 

By  this  time  the  Commandant  had  arrived 
and  I  was  led  forth  on  my  tour  of  inspection. 
The  massiveness  of  the  old  fortress  was  im- 
pressive. The  walls  were  several  feet  thick. 
No  sound  could  penetrate  them.  The  corridors 
were  like  vaults.  Here  one  was  buried  alive. 
My  request  to  interview  the  prisoners  was  in- 
stantly granted.  I  was  ushed  into  a  cell  and 
the  Bolsheviki  soldiers  withdrew.  It  was  a 
room  in  size  about  12  feet  by  14  feet  with  a 
high  ceiling.  There  was  one  little  window 
far  up  in  the  wall.  It  was  impossible  to  see 
from  it,  and  in  the  daytime  gave  very  little 
light.  There  was  a  stone  floor  and  the  walls 
had  been  whitewashed.  It  looked  clean  but 
cold.  There  was  the  damp,  chilly  atmosphere 
of  prison.  But  the  one  electric  light  shone 
brightly.  It  stood  on  a  table  by  the  iron 
bedstead.  The  only  other  furniture  was  a 
chair.  The  occupant  of  this  cell  was  the 
former  Minister  of  Finance.  He  was  a  man 
about  fifty,  with  grey  hair  and  beard.  He 
courteously  offered  me  the  chair  and  sat  on 
the  bed.  Again  I  had  the  sensation  of  a 
topsy-turvy  world.  Working  men  with  fixed 
bayonets  stood  at  the  door,  while  a  learned 
Minister  of  Finance  meekly  sat  on  his  prison 
bed  and  talked  to  me.  He  was  studying  an 
English  grammar,  for  he  could  not  speak 
English.  We  talked  together  in  French.  He 
accepted  his  lot  philosophically.  He  did  not 
complain  of  conditions.  He  and  the  others,  he 
said,  were  treated  as  political  offenders.  They 
could  have  food  from  the  outside  and  letters 
and  visits  from  their  families  and  might  read 
and  write  as  much  as  they  liked.  "But  it  is 
the  psychology  of  the  place  that  is  terrible," 
he  said.  He  arose  and  paced  the  floor.  "We 
can't  tell  what  will  happen.  Each  moment 
may  be  the  last.  Personally,  I'm  not  afraid. 
I  don't  think  they'll  hurt  me.  But  the  others 
are  afraid.  Every  hour  they  fear  a  massacre. 
I  do  not  dare  tell  my  wife  this.  I  tell  her 
we  arc  nil  right.  But  it  is  a  frightful  strain." 
It  was  indeed  a  strain.  Already  I  was  feel- 
ing it.  The  air  was  charged  with  intense 
emotion.  The  Bolsheviki  soldiers  did  not  trust 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  he  did  not  trust 
them.  Some  day  the  firebrand  in  the  kitchen 
might  be  on  guard.    What  would  he  do  then  ? 
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Asquith  Was  Forced 
to  Enter  War 

Unionist   Editor   Tells   How   Leaders   of 

British  Opposition  ExvrUd  Pressure 

on  Cabinet  in  1914  and  Saved 

the  Situation. 


\  REMARKABLE  story  of  the  hesitation 
-1*  that  prevailed  in  government  circles  in 
England  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1914,  with 
nee  to  the  part,  active  or  passive,  that 
Britain  was  to  take,  is  told,  by  L.  J.  Maxse 
in  the  National  Birinr.  His  narrative  is  to 
the  effect  that  a  section  of  the  Asquith 
cabinet,  termed  the  Potsdam  party  by  politi- 
cal opponents,  was  determined  not  to  support 
France  and  that  assurances  were  withheld 
from  the  French  Ambassador.  He  goes  on  to 
tell  how  a  number  of  prominent  Unionists, 
including  Mr.  Balfour,  got  together  and  forced 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Asquith.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  writer  had  always  been  opposed 
politically  to  the  Liberal  Administration  and 
that  his  fears  for  the  course  which  Britain 
was  to  take,  so  strongly  manifested  at  this 
crisis,  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  lack 
of  confidence  that  he  felt  in  the  Government. 
Mr.  Maxse  is  now  afraid  that  the  same  ele- 
ments which  he  believed  nearly  kept  Britain 
from  going  to  the  rescue  of  her  Allies  will 
use  such  influence  as  they  have  to  bring  about 
a  premature  peace  that  would  be  favorable  to 
Germany.  For  that  reason  it  is  doubly  inter- 
esting to  read  what  he  says  with  reference  to 
the  happenings  of  Black  Saturday,  (August 
1,  1914): 

The  anxieties  of  that  week  to  outsiders 
as  well  as  insiders  may  be  imagined.  Every- 
thing for  which  England  stood  in  the  world, 
including  her  own  self-respect,  was  at  stake. 
The  whole  story  has  not  yet  been  told,  and 
some  parts  of  it  may  never  be  known,  but  the 
more  vividly  we  realize  our  hairbreadth 
escape,  the  better  is  the  chance  of  our  pre- 
venting a  ruinous  war  from  being  crowned 
by  a  yet  more  ruinous  peace.  By  Friday 
afternoon  (July  31)  His  Majesty's  Ministers 
had  wobbled  into  this  position.  A  small 
party  containing  the  less  bad  elements  of  the 
cabinet  were  waiting  to  see  preferring  to 
move  in  the  right  direction,  i.e.  to  the  support 
of  France,  but  afraid  to  do  so — while  another 
faction  of  dangerous  dimensions  was  definitely 
treacherous  and  active  and  determined  in  its 
perfidy.  Alone  at  this  date  stood  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  who,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
had  already  burnt  his  boats  and  was  doing 
duty.  I  cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality  to 
this  politician  in  saying  what  angers  many 
of  my  friends,  but  such  a  narrative  is  per- 
fectly useless  unless  one  is  prepared  to  record 
what  one  believes  to  be  true  without  fear  or 
favour,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  this  week — and 
the  following  week — was  the  great  fortnight 
of  Mr.  Churchill's  career.  It  is  only  regret- 
table that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  the  interval 
in  living  up  to  those  spacious  days,  but  if 
once  more  he  can  manage  to  pull  himself  to- 
gether, and  prevent  his  defeatist  colleages 
from  selling  the  pass  at  the  peace,  much  will 
be  forgiven  him.  On  Friday  evening,  though 
feeling  miserable  as  to  the  course  of  affairs, 
after  a  conversation  with  my  friend  George 
Lloyd  (Member  for  West  Staffordshire),  who 
was  in  touch  with  the  situation  and  shared  my 
uneasiness,  I  played  an  unforgettable  game 
of  lawn  tennis  with  an  eminent  statesman — -it 
was  that  awkward  combination  a  three  game, 
as  the  others  may  remember.  The  situation  at 
the  moment  was  that  the  patriotic  press  was 
thundering  away  on  the  assumption  that 
Great  Britain  would  stand  by  her  threatened 
partners  of  the  Entente.  There  were,  more- 
over, significant  naval  movements,  corroborat- 
ing this  assumption,  while  the  organizers  of 
the  British  Expeditionary  Force  at  the  War 
Office  were  decidedly  "doing  their  bit,"  all  the 
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more  because  a  genius  among  them  had  in- 
vented the  phrase  "precautionary  period," 
which  permitted  certain  measures  to  be  taken 
on  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
without  reference  to  the  Cabinet  and  without 
a  civilian's  realizing  how  important  they  were 
when  time  was  the  only  thing  that  mattered. 
Everything  was  ripening  for  decision,  but  my 
lawn-tennis  friend  in  reply  to  my  obvious 
remark.  "There  seems  to  be  a  certain  amount 
of  naval  pnd  military  activity,"  replied,  "Yes, 
but  I  fear  the  Government  have  come  to  no 
decision  upon  the  question  of  policy."  In 
other  words,  the  Unionist  Press,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  was  being  misled 
on  the  facts  and  was  misleading  the  public 
by  assuming  that  all  would  be  right  on  the 
night.  I  rang  up  one  journalistic  friend  after 
another — but  by  this  time  they  had  become 
so  carried  away  by  their  own  optimism  that 

Mention  MacLean's  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


a  caution  could  hardly  get  a  hearing,  and  some 
of  them  politely  intimated  that  I  must  be 
crazy  in  imagining  that  even  this  Government 
could  abandon  France.  I  implored  them  to 
be  on  their  guard  as  everything  now  depended 
on  the  Press,  and  pointed  out  that  so  far  there 
had  not  been  a  whisper  of  a  suggestion  in  any 
Ministerial  newspaper  that  we  should  support 
France.  I  made  myself  a  nuisance,  and  re- 
turned again  and  again  to  the  charge  and 
ultimately  instilled  some-  doubts,  though  I 
could  not  quote  any  authority.  It  was,  at 
any  rate,  encouraging  that  during  these  most 
painful  hours  nowhere  did  I  meet  on  the  part 
of  a  single  soul  with  whom  I  exchanged  opin- 
ions that  faintest  shadow  of  a  doubt  or  hesi- 
tation as  to  the  only  possible  role  of  England 
at  this  crisis.  It  was  merely  that  my  friends 
simply  could  not  believe  that  there  could  be 
any   faltering   in   any  Government,   however 
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composed,  when  the  path  was  so  plan.,  and 
they  discounted  my  fears  as  political  prejudice. 

One  particularly  hopeful  friend,  who 
thought  himself  en  rapport  with  the -Foreign 
Office,  conceived  that  he  had  had  "the  straight 
tip"  from  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  declared  that 
there  was  nothing  to  worry  about.  But  I  was 
not  reassured,  as  I  had  traced  a  certain 
amount  of  mystification  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
— probably  attributable  to  a  loss  of  nerve. 
That  night  (July  31)  I  dined  with  friends  con- 
nected with  a  leading  Mugwump  organ  that 
was  likely  to  keep  step  with  the  Head  of  the 
Government.  After  dinner  we  rang  up  the 
editorial  office,  which  returned  a  most  un- 
certain sound  that  sent  our  hearts  into  our 
boots,  indicating,  as  it  did,  a  wobble  prepara- 
tory to  a  scuttle.  When  I  got  home  I  rang 
up  General  Henry  Wilson,  then  living  in 
Draycott  Place.  To  my  anxious  inquiry  he 
answered,  "We  are  in  the  soup."  Hoping 
against  hope,  I  asked,  "What  soup?"  as  there 
was  a  good  sense  in  which  we  might  be  "in 
the  soup."  His  answer  was  disquieting,  and 
he  suggested  a  meeting  at  breakfast  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

It  was  a  most  melancholy  little  company 
that  foregathered  round  the  hospitable  board 
of  General  and  Mrs.  Wilson  on  Black  Satur- 
day morning  (August  1).  It  will  remain 
graven  on  my  memory  so  long  as  I  remember 
anything.  Nor  are  the  others  likely  to  forget 
it,  if  only  because  it  was  productive.  The 
party  consisted,  besides  our  host  and  hostess, 
of  Lady  Sybil  Grey,  Lady  Aileen  Roberts, 
L.  S.  Amery,  M.P.,  and  myself.  At  first  we 
were  speechless.  We  simply  hung  our  heads. 
England  was  to  look  on  while  Germany  at- 
tacked France.  Such  was  the  policy.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  since  admitted  that  the  fate 
of  our  brilliant  neighbors  was  of  such  indiffer- 
ence to  the  Liberal  Party  that  unless  the  at- 
tack came  through  Belgium — which  at  the 
moment  had  not  been  mentioned  -we  should 
abstain.    As  he  told  an  American  interviewer: 

If  Germany  had  been  wise  she  would  not 
have  set  foot  on  Belgian  soil.  The  Liberal  Gov- 
ernment, then,  would  not  have  intervened. 
Germany  made  a  grave  mistake.     (Mr.  Lloyd 


George,  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  Henry 
Beach  Needham,  Pearson's  Magazine,  March, 
1915). 

We  were  naturally  in  despair.  No  one 
could  see  any  daylight  until  one  of  our  number 
suggested  bringing  in  the  Unionist  Opposition 
to  save  the  situation.  The  Party  Leaders 
had  lately  been  conferring  together  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  over  the  interminable  Irish 
question.  Could  they  not  be  persuaded  to 
discuss  the  European  crisis?  It  was  not 
thought  very  hopeful,  but  it  was  the  only 
hope.  As  there  was  no  time  to  lose,  we  there 
and  then  constituted  ourselves  into  an  in- 
formal "Pogrom,"  as  it  was  called,  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  General,  whose  service  at 
this  juncture  is  fully  known  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel,  though  unknown  here.  It 
was  obviously  "unusual,"  not  to  say  "irregu- 
lar," but  then  great  wars  only  come  once  in 
a  century,  and  we  felt  this  to  be  a  decisive 
moment  in  the  history  of  the  world,  threaten- 
ing a  tragedy  that  would  for  all  time'  make 
English  men  and  English  women  ashamed 
of  themselves,  while  there  was  a  real  risk  that 
Europe  might  be  blotted  out.  It  was  very 
late,  but  it  was  not  yet  too  late.  As  Ministers 
were  wobbling  the  wrong  way  they  might 
wobble  the  right  way  under  sufficient  pres- 
sure. The  "Pogrom"  broke  up  for  the  day, 
and  saw  little  more  of  each  other — there  was 
no  time  for  gossip — but  touch  was  kept  by 
telephone,  and  I  often  thought  during  those 
busy  hours  how  much  the  enemy,  with  all  his 
espionage,  could  have  learnt  had  he  tapped 
one  or  two  private  wires.  Happily,  von 
Kuhlmann  was  so  taken  up  with  watching  10 
Downing  Street  that  he  had  no  time  for  7 
Draycott  Place,  which  became  the  pivot  of 
the  plot.  There  have  since  been  occasional 
differences  between  Sir  Henry  Wilson  and 
certain  politicians,  while  soldiers  have  not 
always  seen  eye  to  eye  with  him,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  became  Chief  of 
the  Imperial  General  Staff  this  year  caused 
some  perturbation.  Nevertheless,  speaking 
as  one  knowing  what  he  did  in  the  opening 
days  of  that  sultry  August,  I  remain  lost  in 
admiration    of   his      wonderful      nerve    and 
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unrelaxing  grip  of  a  formidable  situation. 
[  do  not  pretend  to  know  all  the  work  of  dis- 
interested enthusiasts  at  this  time — "the 
Pogrom"  may  even  have  contained  recruits 
unknown  to  me — but  among  those  conspicu- 
ous in  the  good  cause  were  Mr.  Wickham 
Steed,  Foreign  Editor  of  the  Times,  a  man  or 
unrivalled  knowledge  of  foreign  politics  and 
keenness,  and  Lord  Lovat,  whose  passionate 
and  single-minded  zeal  makes  him  invaluable 
in  a  tiger  hunt.  Amery  also  was  Al,  while 
George  Lloyd  was  an  essential  element  of 
success. 

There  must  be  some  fairly  full  private 
diaries  of  these  exciting  days  which  this 
sketch  may  bring  forth.  There  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  we  should  not  know  the  inside 
history,  and  many  reasons  why  we  should. 
We  have  the  impressions  of  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky,  Mr.  Gerard,  Baron  Beyens,  and  Mr. 
Morgenthau,  giving  the  diplomatic  point  of 
view.  Why  not  those  of  humbler  people  from 
a  different  angle  of  vision,  as  history  consists 
of  the  sum  of  all  human  effort,  obscure  as 
well  as  distinguished.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  seeking  kudos  for  individuals  so  much  as 
to  prevent  those  who  would  have  ruined  us 
then  if  they  could  from  having  another 
innings.  Among  British  Ministers  most  mis- 
chievous at  the  moment  were  the  Earl  Beau- 
champ,  K.G.,  who  still  presumes  to  lecture  his 
Peers  on  the  state  of  Europe.  He  was  rum- 
oured to  have  formed  "a  cave,"  which  sat  in 
Belgrave  Square,  consisting  of  colleagues  of  a 
like  mind  with  himself,  who  were  playing  the 
Potsdam   game. 

After  our  breakfast  I  called  upon  George 
Lloyd,  and  together  we  went  to  see  Mr.  Jas- 
per Ridley,  son-in-law  of  Count  Benckendorff, 
Russian  Ambassador  in  London.  Mr.  Ridley 
had  thought  that  all  was  going  well,  and  was 
astounded  and  horrified  at  the  latest  develop- 
ments. He  promised  to  go  at  once  and  see 
the  Ambassador,  and  afterwards  got  into 
communication  with  Mr.  Balfour,  who  from 
the  moment  he  realized  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  was  wholly  admirable  and  played  a 
part  entirely  in  accordance  with  his  high 
reputation.  Later  in  the  day  Jasper  Ridley 
telephoned  to  say  that  he  had  seen  Count 
Benckendorff,  who,  except  as  regards  one 
detail,  confirmed  our  disquieting  account  of 
the  situation.  George  Lloyd  and  I  then  went 
to  the  French  Embassy,  where  we  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  received  by  M.  Paul  Cam- 
bon.  Will  either  of  us  ever  forget  the  in- 
terview? I  would  record  it  here,  but  hesi- 
tate to  do  so,  not  that  it  could  in  any  way 
embarrass  His  Excellency,  whose  grave  and 
dignified  appreciation  of  the  situation 
would  make  the  same  impression  on  the 
reader  as  it  made  on  us.  As  a  diplomat  of 
immense  experience,  who  had  long  been  in 
England,  and  knew  and  admired  the  Eng- 
lish, M.  Cambon  was  able  to  make  great 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  in  which  our 
Government  found  itself.  At  the  same 
time,  while  avoiding  all  criticism  of  Brit- 
ish policy,  M.  Cambon  made  no  attempt  to 
disguise  the  delicacy  of  Anglo-French  re- 
lations should  the  common  enemy  succeed 
in  manoeuvring  us  into  different  camps. 

Thi:  French  Ambassador  was  necessarily 
under  the  impression  of  two  disconcerting 
i  vi  uts.  On  the  previous  day  Sir  Edward 
Grey  had  informed  him  that  at  the  Cabi- 
net Council  that  morning  "the  Cabinet  had 
thought  that  for  the  moment  the  British 
Government  were  unable  to  guarantee  us 
(France)  their  intervention  .  .  .  and  that 
before  considering  intervention  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  wait  for  the  situation  to  develop." 
M.  ('ambon  had  inquired:  "If,  before  inter- 
vening, tin.  British  Government  would  await 
the  invasion  of  French  territory.  I  (the 
French  Ambassador)  insisted  on  the  fact 
that  the  measures  already  taken  on  our 
frontier  by  Germany  showed  an  intention 
to  attack  in  the  near  future,  and  that,  if  a 
renewal  of  the  mistake  of  Europe  in  18711 
was  to  be  avoided,  Great  Britain  should  con- 
sider at  once  the  circumstances  in  which 
she  would  give  France  the  help  on  which 
she  relied."  The  only  satisfaction  he  got 
was  the  promise  of  another  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil. As  a  last  resort.  President  Poincnre 
had  addressed  an  autograph  letter  to  the 
King,  which  had  been  sent  over  by  special 
messenger  from  Paris  and  delivered  by  M. 
Paul    Cambon    personally.      In    this    moving 
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document      the      President      informed      His 

From  all  the  information  which  reaches 
us  it  would  teen  that  war  would  be  inevit- 
able if  (iirmany  were  convinced  that  the 
British  Government  would  not  intervene  in 
a  conflict  in  which  France  might  be  m- 
gaged;  if.  on  the  other  hand,  Germany 
convinced  that  the  Entente  Cordial*  would  be 
affirmed,  in  case  of  need,  even  to  the  ex- 
tant of  taking  the  field  side  by  side,  i 
would  be  the  greatest  chance  that  peace 
would  remain  unbroken.  ...  It  is,  I  con- 
sider, on  the  language  and  the  action  of  the 
British  Government  that  henceforward  the 
last  chances  of  a  peaceful  settlement  de- 
pend. 

To    this    the    King— or   rather   the    King's 
Government-    replied,     as      the      draftsman- 
ship    is     quite     unmistakable,     in     approved 
"  fashion.     After  compliments 
to   France   the   King  was  made   to   say: 

As  to  the  attitude  of  my  country,  events 
are  changing  so  rapidly  that  it  is  difficult 
to  forecast  future  developments;  but  you 
may  be  assured  that  my  Government  will 
continue  to  discuss  freely  and  frankly  with 
M.  Cambon  any  point  which  might  arise  of 
interest  to  our  two  nations. 

Such  was  the  strategic  position  of  Down- 
ing Street  nearly  four  weeks  after  the  Wll 
Council  of  Potsdam  had  decided  upon  war, 
and  when  the  ultimatums  were  already 
arriving. 

Everything  depended  on  His  Majesty's 
Opposition.  Unluckily,  like  most  crises — 
is  it  accident  or  design?-  this  storm  had 
bean  timed  for  a  week-end.  which  before 
the  war  had  become  a  veritable  ritual  in- 
volving a  general  clearance  from  London  of 
"everybody  who  is  anybody."  We  dared  not 
wait  until  Monday.  It  was  too  late  to  stop 
the  exodus,  though  Lord  Edmund  Talbot, 
Chief  Unionist  Whip,  who  played  the  part 
of  "a  white  man,"  stayed  in  London  and 
devoted  himself  to  collecting  his  leaders  at 
a  meeting  at  Lansdowne  House  late  on  Sat- 
urday night,  that  the  situation  might  be 
fully  considered  and  action  taken.  It  was 
surprising  to  hear  that  a  rumor  had  reach- 
ed the  French  Embassy  that  Unionists 
statesmen  were  "doubtful,"  and  that  the 
Asquith  Government  could  not  rely  upon 
them  in  supporting  France.  This  canard  was 
speedily  dissipated,  thanks  to  Mr.  Balfour, 
and  was  subsequently  thought  to  have 
originated  in  an  infelicitous  conversation 
between  a  leading  Foreign  Office  official 
and  a  Unionist  statesman  rather  given  to 
super-subtlety,  which  the  official  had  mis- 
understood. From  the  moment  Mr.  Balfour 
appreciated  what  was  happening  he  never 
wavered.  He  was  to  spend  the  week-end  at 
Hatfield,  but  he  promised  to  come  up  after 
dinner  to  Lansdowne  House  and  was  in 
touch  with  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  not  so  easy  to  move, 
though,  as  we  shall  see,  he  played  a  great 
and  decisive  part.  He  was  spending  the 
week-end  on  the  river  at  Mr.  Edward  Gould- 
insl's,  where  he  was  playing  lawn  tennis 
with  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith — an  exciting  contest 
interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  who  was  splendid  and  unremit- 
ting all  through  these  days,  and  Mr.  George 
Lloyd,  who  came  down  by  car  to  persuade 
their  Leader  to  return  to  town.  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  had,  however,  been  unwittingly  misin- 
formed as  to  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  Mr.  F.  E.  Smith,  who  had  learned 
from  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  that  every- 
thing was  going  swimmingly  -the  truth 
being  that  Mr.  Churchill,  being  all  right 
himself,  thought  that  he  could  carry  the 
Cabinet,  in  which  he  was  in  a  hopeless 
minority.  Sir  Edward  Carson,  who  was  also 
at  Mr.  Goulding's,  feared  the  worst  of  the 
Asquith  Government.  However,  the  emis- 
saries succeeded  in  their  mission,  and  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  promised  to  return  to  London. 
It  is  important  in  this  free  discussion  of 
our  public  men  to  realize  that  none  of  these 
Unionists  had  any  hesitation  whatsoever 
as  to  England's  duty,  and,  as  we  know,  they 
represented  national  opinion.  Meanwhile 
Lord  Edmund  Talbot  had  telegraphed  to 
Lord  Lansdowne  at  Bowood,  while  Mr. 
Amery  went  down  to  Broadstairs,  where  he 
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found  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  entirely  in- 
nocent, I  believe,  of  the  situation,  but  thor- 
oughly sound  and  anxious  to  do  anything 
to  retrieve  it.  He  came  back  to  London, 
but  arrived  too  late  for  the  Lansdowne 
House  meeting,  though  he  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  in  the  subsequent  demarche.  Lord  Mil- 
ner  was  also,  I  think,  at  Lansdowne  House, 
with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  rest  of 
the  party  consisting,  besides  Mr.  Balfour 
and  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  of  General  Wilson, 
George  Lloyd,  and  possibly  one  or  two 
others.  Of  this  I  only  speak  from  hearsay 
as  I  was  not  there — indeed,  I  thought  it 
unwise  to  thrust  myself  forward  in  this 
delicate  affair,  because  though  on  friendly 
terms  with  some  responsible  statesmen  I 
knew  they  despised  my  opinion  upon  every- 
thing connected  with  Germany  as  much  as 
I  distrusted  theirs. 

This  little  meeting  at  Lansdowne  House, 
which  only  broke  up  towards  midnight,  was 
infinitely  more  important  than  other  gather- 
ings at  the  same  place  which  have  made 
much  more  noise  in  the  world,  because  this 
time  something  more  serious  than  noise 
was  made— namely,  History.  May  we  not 
be  allowed  to  have  among  the  records  of 
the  war  an  authentic  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  which  General  Wilson  is  un- 
derstood to  have  played  a  conspicuous  part? 

Black  Saturday  was  undeniably  one  of 
the  blackest  days  in  British  history.  Nor 
was  the  prospect  any  better  on  Sunday 
morning  (August  2),  when  M.  Cambon  had 
another  interview  with  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
which  must  have  verged  on  the  painful  for 
both  of  them.  Our  Cabinet  was  mentally 
and  physically  incapable  of  giving  France 
any  assurance  of  support.  Early  on  Sun- 
day morning  (August  2)  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  called  on  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  with  the  draft  of  a  letter  which 
they  suggested  should  be  sent  "by  the  Op- 
position to  the  Prime  Minister.  It  was 
strongly  urged  by  persons  mistrustful  of 
politicians  that  from  any  communication  to 
the  Government  the  fatal  word  "Private" 
should  be  omitted,  as  no  private  communi- 
cation could  help  Ministers  in  urgent  need 
of  "ginger."  This  advice  was  taken.  I 
have  heard  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  demurred 
to  the  draft  of  his  colleagues,  and  that  he 
sat  down  at  his  own  table  and  wrote  an 
alternative  which  can  only  be  described  as 
a  classic.     It  ran  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Asquith: — Lord  Lansdowne  and 
I  feel  it  our  duty  to  inform  you  that  in  our 
opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  all  the  colleagues 
whom  we  have  been  able  to  consult,  it  would 
be  fatal  to  the  honor  and  security  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  hesitate  in  supporting 
France  and  Russia  at  the  present  juncture, 
and  we  offer  our  unhesitating  support  to  the 
Government  in  any  measures  they  may  con- 
sider necessary  for  that  object. 
Yours  very  truly, 
August  2,  1914  A.  BONAR  LAW*. 

This  letter  was  taken  by  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  car  to  No.  10  Downing  Street, 
where  the  Cabinet  was  then  sitting,  shortly 
after  mid-day.  There  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  was  thoroughly  welcome  to 
Mr.  Asquith,  who  sincerely  wished  to  have 
his  mind  made  up  for  him  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  who  dcxtrously  used  the 
Unionist  missive  as  indicating  a  possible 
Coalition  of  Liberals  and  Unionists,  thus 
knocking  the  bottom  out  of  the  Potsdam 
Party,  and  reducing  its  numbers  to  exigu- 
ous proportions.  The  Cabinet  rapidly  came 
to  its  bearings  and  realized  that  there  was 
only  one  policy  unless  England  was  to  be 
eternally  damned.  Whereas  '  in  the  early 
morning  our  Allies  regarded  us  askance, 
and  the  sinister  phrase  Perfide  Albion  was 
echoing  through  the  Chanceries  of  Europe, 
by  the  afternoon  France  had  received  her 
first  definite  assurance  of  British  support 
— in  the  shape  of  our  Navy.  There  were 
other  acutely  anxious  moments,  as,  for  in 
stance,  concerning  the  dispatch  of  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force— which  may  be 
retailed  in  another  Indiscretion  but  the 
die  was  cast  and  Great  Britain  committed  to 
withstand  the  Pan-German  avalanche. 
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Moving  Armies  Secretly 


Roads   are    Camouflaged   so    That 
Traffic   is    Invisible 


'TMIE  arts  of  camouflage  have  become  an 
•*■  important  factor  in  modern  warfare.  A 
writer  in  the  Scientific  American  tells  of 
what  has  been  perhaps  the  most  elaborate 
bit  of  camouflaging  yet  accomplished  the 
moving  of  whole  armies  up  to  the  front 
without  any  evidence  of  activity  being  seen 
by  the  observers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  sur- 
prise in  modern  military  operations  is  the 
bringing  up  of  large  masses  of  troops  and 
guns  and  supplies  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  enemy.  Von  Hutier  lays  great  stress  on 
secrecy.  He  places  his  principal  armies  as 
far  as  60  miles  behind  the  front  lines  until 
the  very  eve  of  the  battle,  when  they  are 
brought  up  by  forced  marches  at  night. 
During  the  day  the  troops  are  concealed  in 


villages  and  in  woods;  in  fact,  wherever 
ample  covering  can  be  found  for  the  pur- 
pose. Enemy  airmen,  flying  far  into  Ger- 
man-held land,  discover  no  signs  of  ex- 
tensive troop  movements.  When  the  battle 
opens  the  enemy,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
British  during  March  and  the  French  dur- 
ing May,  are  taken  by  surprise,  not  so  much 
as  regards  the  date  set  for  the  battle,  but 
largely  with  respect  to  the  numbers  of 
troops  involved. 

Rumors  have  come  back  from  France  tell- 
ing of  the  marvelous  camouflaged  roads 
employed  by  the  Germans  during  their  last 
ill-fated  offensive  in  the  Marne  salient. 
These  roads,  it  is  said,  are  important,  but 
not  necessarily  the  main,  arteries  of  travel 
for  troops  and  supplies,  and  are  covered 
over  with  mile  after  mile  of  canvas  painted 
to  represent  the  original  road.  Thus  to  an 
airman  flying  at  thousands  of  feet  altitude 
such  as  he  must  do  in  order  to  keep  a  res- 
pectable distance  between  himself  and  the 
enemy  anti-aircraft  guns,  the  camouflaged 
road  appears  absolutely  deserted,  while  all 


the  while  thousands  of  troops,  batteries  of 
artillery,  and  supply  camions  may  be  mov- 
ing along  steadily  toward  the  battlefront. 
The  road  can  be  readily  camouflaged  in  this 
manner,  albeit  the  amount  of  canvas 
required  is  considerable  and  the  work  of 
erection  quite  extensive.  Still,  the  value  of 
a  camouflaged  road  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated, and  it  is  obvious  that  no  commander 
would  heBitate  to  employ  his  camouflage 
corps  in  such  a  way. 

It  is  said  of  the  British  camoufleurs  that 
during  the  preparations  for  the  great  battle 
of  the  Somme,  in  1916,  they  constructed  a 
similar  road.  The  occasional  German  air- 
man over  the  British  back  areas  perceived 
little  activity  on  the  ground.  The  most  im- 
portant road,  to  be  sure,  was  deserted  ex- 
cept for  an  occasional  cart,  a  few  soldiers 
and  a  fake  gun  or  two.  But  all  the  while 
British  Tommies  were  pouring  to  the  bat- 
tlefront, with  their  guns  and  supplies,  under 
the  camouflage  canvas.  So  taut  and  so 
well  supported  was  the  canvas  that  it  was 
possible  to  send  light  traffic  along  the 
camouflage  canvas,  thus  leading  the  Ger- 
mans to  believe  that  the  road  was  genuine, 
so  the  rumors  go. 
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How  Rubberset  Brushes 
Got  Their  Name 

Years  ago,  under  the  old  makeshift  systems  of  brush- 
making  (employed  to  this  day  in  many  factories),  it  was 
not  merely  the  common  thing  for  brushes  to  lose  their 
bristles — it  was  INEVITABLE.  A  brush  might  last  a 
week,  a  month,  a  year — but  sooner  or  later  the  bristle  and 
the  handle  would  part  company  "for  keeps." 

In  those  days  we  were  in  the  hard  rubber  business,  but  we  knew  all  the 
bad  points  about  brushes,  and  a  whole  lot  of  good  things  about  hard  rubber. 
So  we  perfected  a  process  of  embedding  the  butts  of  the  bristle  in  soft 
rubber  and  then  vulcanizing  this  entire  portion  of  the  brush  into  one  solid 
unit  of  almost  flint-like  hardness — a  grip  impervious  alike  to  heat  or  cold, 
to  flood  or  drought,  to  use,  to  old  age,  or  the  chemical  action  of  any  com- 
pounds in  which  brushes  may  properly  be  used. 


Thus  came  the  adoption  of  the  abid- 
ing principle,  "Every  bristle  gripped 
everlastingly  in  hard  rubber" — the 
establishment  of  the  ironclad  guar- 
antee "RUBBERSET  must  make 
good— or  WE  WILL!"— the  develop- 
ment of  the  line  to  include  a  stan- 
dard brush  for  almost  every  use 
to  which  a  bristle  brush  is  put. 
And  because  the  name  RUBBERSET 
on  a  brush  means  that  it  is  made  by 


the  Rubberset  Company,  that  it 
possesses  every  good  quality  pos- 
sible to  any  brush  and  the  one  out- 
standing feature  which  the  ordinary 
brush  cannot  have,  and  because  the 
original  principle  and  the  guarantee 
have  been  lived  up  to  in  sincerity 
through  all  these  years,  the  better 
dealers  throughout  the  Dominion 
will  offer  you  RUBBERSETS  to-day 
when  you  ask  simply  for  the  best. 


Rubberset  Co.,  Limited 


Factory,  Sullivan  Street 


Toronto,  Canada 


BRUSrltS  B6ARINC 
THIS  TRADE  HARK 

pUBBlftSET 

B  R  J^H  E  S 

ARE  MADE. 
IN    CANADA 

AT  THE 

TORONTO  FACTORY 
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&t4g&£r 


on  the  Dial 


Guarantees  you  a  watch 
that  has  given  a  better 
time-keeping  service  to 
the  people  of  the  world 
than  any  other  watch,  at 
any  price. 


INGERSOLL 
RADIOLITE         $3.00 

Before  the  invention  of  the  Ingersoll,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  watches  were 
luxuries,  now  fifty  million  men,  women 
and  children — seven  times  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Dominion — have  learned  to 
be  punctual  and  systematic  by  using 
an  Ingersoll  watch. 

From  coast  to  coast,  from  pole  to  pole, 
all  around  the  world  you  will  find 
Ingersolls  ticking  off  the  hours  for  work 
and  play,  night  and  day. 

Made  in  Canada  and  sold  by  all 
good  dealers  at  prices  to  suit  every 
pocketbook — low  cost — fine  appear- 
ance— sturdy  workmanship — correct 
time-keeping.  These  are  the  quali- 
ties built  into  every  Ingersoll  watch 
and  guaranteed  by  the  makers. 

Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 

Canadian  Offices  and  Factory 

128  Bleury  Street,  Montreal,  Quebec         waterbury 

RADIOLITE        $5.50 


The  New  Sultan  of  Turkey 


A  Strange  Character  Believed  to  be  Anti- 
German 


IN  the  storm  and  stress  of  war  conditions,  a 
*  new  sultan  has  stepped  almost  unobserved 
onto  the  throne  of  Turkey.  His  name  is 
Vahad-Ed-Din  and  from  such  meagre  in- 
formation as  there  is  available  with  reference 
to  him,  he  is  a  strange  personage  with 
typically  Oriental  habits.  From  all  accounts 
also  he  is  distinctly  anti-German  so  that  his 
elevation  to  the  throne  may  indicate  a  change 
of  heart  on  the  part  of  the  young  Turks  who 
are  the  real  rulers.  Current  Opinion  says  of 
him: 

Vahad-Ed-Din  is  said  in  the  Rome  Tribuna 
to  suffer  from  the  melancholy  which  oppressed 
his  brothers  and  to  he  rather  pleased  with  the 
solitary  life  imposed  upon  him  by  the  jealousy 


to  repair  for  the  sake  of  the  fruit  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  climate. 

He  has  already,  say  some  European  des- 
patches, gone  through  the  ceremonies  of  a 
Selamlik,  arriving  in  grandeur  at  a  mosque 
in  Constantinople  with  a  brilliant  retinue. 
What  the  sovereign  looked  like  does  not  ap- 
pear; but  several  years  ago,  says  the  Tribuna, 
he  was  a  slightly  bowed  figure,  slim  like 
Abdul-Hamid  and  with  a  tendency  to  the 
rounded  fatness  of  the  late  lord  of  the  land. 
He  is  very  white-skinned  for  a  member  of  the 
dynasty,  although  his  mother  was  swarthy 
and  little  and  fat,  and  she  ruled  his  father,  as 
she  ruled  her  son,  by  sheer  will  and  mentality. 
She  was  known  as  Fatimeh  Sultane  and  for 
fully  five  years  after  his  birth  she  concealed 
the   existence  of  Vahad  lest  he  be  slain 

Why  I  Am  a  Fanatic 

A  Strong  Tribute  to  the  Work  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 


of  Abdul-Hamid.  Under  the  last  Sultan  he 
was  given  high  rank  in  the  army.  He  showed 
a  gift  for  command.  The  new  Sultan  is  enter- 
ing his  fifty-eighth  year  and,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve the  Italian  press,  he  has  but  three  wives 
and  is  fond  of  peaches.  However,  a  Turkish 
Sultan  does  not  really  marry  at  all.  He  has 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
country,  devoting  his  leisure  to  agriculture,  of 
which  he  has  an  expert  knowledge.  He  inter- 
ested himself  personally  in  the  dairy  on  his 
farm,  to  which  he  kept  closely  under  the 
Hamidian  rule.  During  the  period  of  the 
late  Mohammed's  meaningless  sovereignty,  he 
who  is  now  padishah — the  word  "Sultan"  is 
not  employed  by  the  Turks — led  his  solitary 
life  in  a  palace  overlooking  the  Bosphorus.  A 
short  distance  away  loomed  the  famous 
Dolma-Bagdche,  in  which  the  Sultan  who  died 
some  weeks  ago  was  long  confined.  Vahad- 
Ed-Din  has  been  torn  from  his  dairy  farm, 
his  harem  and  his  conservatory.  Enver 
Pasha  and  his  mercenaries  refused  the  luck- 
less heir  to  Turkey's  throne  all  access  to  the 
estate  in  Asia   Minor  to  which  Vahad  loved 
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SIR  HARRY  JOHNSTON,  the  noted  travel- 
ler and  explorer,  gives  the  work  of  the 
Y.M.C.A.  'with  our  soldiers  the  best  adver- 
tisement it  has  yet  had.  In  a  special  article 
in    the   London   Evening  News   he   says: — 

"He's  a  teetotal  fanatic,"  I  heard  some- 
one whisper  behind  my  back,  at  a  meeting 
of  poor,  powerless,  local  authorities  acci- 
dentally discussing  the  way  in  which  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  soldiers  were  being 
alcoholized  in  the  public  houses  and  private 
drinking  places  in  West  Sussex.  Our  at- 
tention had  been  called  to  this  problem  by 
American  officers  and  by  residents,  shocked 
to  see  men  from  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic who  had  come  over  here  total  ab- 
stainers (probably),  and  were  now  being 
ruined,  or  at  any  rate  damaged,  by  being  led 
into  a  harmful  consumption  of  whisky 
under  the  bland  gaze  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol or  whatever  is  the  name  of  the  buffer 
up  some  time  ago  between  angry  Prohibi- 
tionists and  the  conscienceless  Trade.  I  had 
let  myself  go  in  denunciation  of  our  lack 
of  patriotism  in  declining  to  win  the  war 
at  the  expense  of  the  alcohol  manufacturers 
and  distributors,  and  had  adduced  the  re- 
marks made  to  me  in  France  by  American, 
Canadian,  Australian  and  New  Zealand  officers 
as  to  the  way  in  which  during  their  sojourn 
in  England  their  men  were  corrupted  by 
temptations  on  every  hand  to  abandon  ab- 
stention from  alcohol  and  to  acquire  the 
whisky   habit. 

I  have  nevertheless  laid  emphasis  on  the 
sobriety  of  our  army  in  general,  not  always 
in  Britain,  but  in  France,  and  I  dare  »ay 
elsewhere.  This  satisfactory  state  of  things 
is  little  due  to  any  direct  War  Office  action, 
but  is  almost  entirely  to  the  credit  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  1915,  the  British  Army  for 
the  most  part  did  not  want  to  fuddle  itself 
with  strong  drink  while  on  war  service, 
and  many  men  resented  having  strong  ales 
or  rum  forced  on  them  in  the  trenches  when 
they  were  very  tired  or  very  thirsty.  They 
said  it  made  them  sleepy,  languid  and  un- 
observant, when  their  senses  should  have 
been  thoroughly  on  the  alert. 

The  Y.M.C.A.  stepped  in  unobtrusively — 
it  is  most  fortunately  in  a  position  to  do 
and  to  practise  rather  than  preach — and 
offered  tired,  exhausted,  thirsty  soldiers  a 
variety  of  attractive,  stimulating,  warming 
or  cooling  drinks.  It  combined  with  excel- 
lent food  for  the  body  the  best  food  for  the 
mind  to  be  got  at  the  book-shops.  When 
we  have  won  the  war  the  share  in  the  win- 
ning to  be  attributed  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  will 
not  be  small;  and  I  for  one  was  delighted 
the  other  day  to  see  that  some  of  their 
representatives  in  France  had  been  awarded 
Imperial  decorations — not  only  earned  by 
the  acme  of  good  catering  for  mind  and 
body,  but  by  a  cool,  intelligent  courage  in 
moments  of  great  danger  (I  write  as  one 
who  knows),  when  any  loss  of  nerve  or 
error  of  judgment  might  have  led  to  loss  of 
lives  and  morale.  This  behaviour  was  not 
built  up  on  a  moderate  consumption  of 
alcohol  -which    is  very   bad  for  the  nerves 

but  on  total  abstinence. 
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A  Message  to  American  Business 

— —      The  Lesson  of  British  Experience 


From  in  Address  made  in  New  York  by  Mr.  Val  Fisher,  London  Publisher,  Member  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Associate  Member  American 

Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London 


T 


N  four  years  of  war,  many 
things  have  happened  in  Great 
Britain  that  I  am  quite  sure  you 
will  be  interested  in  hearing 
about. 

"Some  wonderful  things  have  hap- 
pened in  advertising,  through  war 
conditions,  and  I  want  to  touch  on 
some  of  those  things,  that  you  may 
be  prepared  for  the  conditions  that 
will  probably  arise  as  the  war  goes 
on.  In  the  last  four  years  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Great  Britain  have 
learned  more  concerning  the  import- 
ance of  building  good-will  through 
advertising  than  they  did  in  forty 
years  preceding  the  war. 

"In  considering  business  conditions 
in  England  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  ONE-HALF  OF  ALL  THE  MEN 
IN  ENGLAND  BETWEEN  THE  AGES 
OF  18  AND  51  ABC  IN  MILITARY 
OB  NAVAL  SERVICE.  That  means 
ONE-THIRD  of  our  entire  male  popu- 
lation, from  the  infants  in  the  cradle 
to  the  extremely  old. 

"You  must  bear  in  mind  that  5,000,- 
000  British  women  who  never  worked 
before  have  voluntarily  gone  to  work 
to  fill  the  places  of  men  at  the  front. 
Hundreds  of  our  women  are  working 
in  factories  making  TNT  a  work  that 
ruins  the  hair  and  turns  the  skin 
yellow — thus  sacrificing  their  beauty 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  for  the 
sake  of  Britain  and  freedom.  We 
have  only  one  business  in  England 
and  that  is  to  win  the  war.  We  are 
all  concentrated  on  that  one  thing, 
even  to  the  boys  and  girls. 

"You  would  think  under  such  con- 
ditions, with  as  many  men  in  active 
service,  in  proportion  to  population, 
as  you  would  have  if  you  had  18,- 
000,000  men  in  uniform  -you  would 
think  under  such  conditions  that  re- 
tail business  would  be  bound  to  be 
bad.  And  yet  business  is  wonderfully 
good.  You  American  business  men  are 
now  in  much  the  same  position  as 
were  the  British  businessmen  at  the 
end  of  their  first  year  of  war.  You 
are  wondering  what  will  be  the  ef- 
fect   of    increasing    selective    service 

you  arc  anticipating  restrictions  on 
your  business-and  I  want  to  tell  you 
some  of  our  experiences  so  you  can 
profit  by  them. 

"The  department  stores  of  any 
country  usually  reflect  the  state  of 
trade.  The  profits  of  the  twelve 
leading  London  department  stores 
during  the  period  of  war  were  as  fol- 
lows: Fiscal  year  1914-15,  profits  $4,- 
950.000;  1915-16,  $4,250,000;  1916-17, 
$5,575,000.  In  the  Provinces  the  pro- 
fits of  the  nine  leading  stores  were: 
1913-15,  $750,000;  1915-16,  $945,000; 
1916-17,  $1,150,000. 

"In  the  wholesale  trade,  the  seven 
largest  British  houses  increased  their 
profits  from  $3,429,000  in  1914-15  to 
$5,885,000  in  1916-17.  In  the  grocery 
trade,  our  leading  chain-store  firm 
made  a  profit  of  $2,313,755  in  1916-17 
and  increased  it  to  $3,736,000  in  1917- 
18,  the  latter  figure  being  $1,000,000 
per  annum  over  their  average  for  the 
previous  five  years.  Lest  you  should 
think  this  is  profiteering,  I  will  tell 
you  that  the  turn-overs  justify  such 
profits,  and  further,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment  has    recently    declared    there 


was  no  profiteering.  Trade  is  good, 
abnormally  good  in  England,  because 
never  before  in  its  history  have  there 
been  so  many  workers  per  thousand 
population — never  before  has  the 
wealth  of  the  country  been  so  evenly 
distributed. 

"The  experience  of  Britain's  retail 
stores  contains  an  object  lesson 
which  should  not  be  lost  on  the  busi- 
ness men  of  America.  During  the 
first  few  months  of  the  war,  many 
stores  cut  down  their  advertising. 
But  Selfridge  did  not.  He  did  not 
skip  a  single  day.  He  used  all  the 
space  the  papers  would  allow  him  to 
use  and  has  continued  to  do  so.  The 
result  was  that  Selfridge's  profits 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war  were 
$573,000;  during  the  second,  $750,- 
000,  and  during  the  third  year,  $1,- 
125,000. 

"Another  London  store,  much  lar- 
ger than  Selfridge's  at  the  start  of 
the  war,  decided  to  cut  down  its  ad- 
vertising, and  did  so  until  they  saw 
their  mistake,  and  the  result  is  shown 
in  their  returns.  This  store's  profits 
for  the  first  year  of  the  war  were 
$1,546,000;  for  the  second  year,  $1,- 
000,000;  and  for  the  third  year,  $1,- 
175,000.  From  the  fourth  or  fifth 
place  among  London  stores,  in  volume 
of  business  and  profits,  at  the  start 
of  the  war,  Selfridge  has  climbed  to 
SECOND  place  as  the  result  of  his 
continuous  advertising,  and  he  would 
be  FIRST  to-day,  had  not  the  war 
prevented  building  additions  to  his 
store. 

"British  manufacturers  who  have 
not  a  dollar's  worth  of  merchandise  to 
sell,  whose  entire  plants  are  em- 
ployed on  Government  work,  are  keep- 
ing their  advertising  continuously  be- 
fore the  public,  because  while  they 
are  perfectly  willing  to  turn  their 
profits  over  to  the  Government,  while 
they  are  perfectly  willing  for  the  sake 
of  winning  the  war  to  have  their  fac- 
tories commandeered  and  their  nor- 
mal business  completely  stopped,  yet 
they  are  not  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
good-will;  they  are  not  willing  to 
have  their  names  or  their  products 
forgotten. 

"And  so  they  continue  their  adver- 
tising, continue  building  their  good- 
will, so  that  when  the  war  shall  be 
won  there  will  be  an  immediate  de- 
mand for  the  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  merchandise  that  their 
greatly  enlarged  factories  will  then 
turn  out. 

"This  is  a  time  when  every  manu- 
facturer, every  business  man,  should 
look  far  ahead.  Good-will  cannot  be 
built  in  a  day,  ?ven  by  advertising. 
The  war  will  not  last  always.  We 
have  all  seen  the  mistake  of  being 
unprepared  for  war;  it  is  almost  as 
great  and  serious  a  mistake  to  be 
UNPREPARED   FOR   PEACE. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
your  acres  and  acres  of  enlarged  fac- 
tory space  now  employed  in  the  mak- 
ing of  War  Products  all  over  Am- 
erica, if  you  don't  build  good-will 
now  for  the  goods  you  are  going  to 
make  when  the  war  is  won  ?  How  are 
you  going  to  keep  the  smoke  coming 
out  of  your  factory  chimneys  after 
peace  is  declared,  if  you  don't  keep 
your  name  constantly  before  the 
public  now,  and   build   a   demand   for 


your  peace-time  products  that  will 
insure  a  satisfactory  business  the 
minute  you  stop  making  munitions  or 
other  war  supplies? 

"The  war  has  taught  the  manufac- 
turers and  business  men  of  Britain 
that  advertising  is  not  only  the  least 
expensive  way  to  sell  goods,  but  that 
it  also  has  the  far  more  important 
function  of  BUILDING  GOOD-WILL 
— a  good-will  whose  benefits,  especi- 
ally in  critical  times,  can  hardly  be 
measured.  British  business  men  have 
also  learned  that  advertising  can  be 
used  in  time  of  war  to  stop  the  sale 
of  their  goods,  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  and  even  increase  the  good- 
will of  the  public.  In  a  few  cases 
British  corporations  have  realized 
when  it  was  too  late,  and  after  irre- 
vocable damage  was  done,  that  ad- 
vertising  would    have    saved    them. 

"Moreover,  you  Americans  must  not 
forget  your  opportunities  for  for- 
eign trade.  Millions  of  people  in 
Great  Britain  and  France  and  Italy 
and  Central  and  South  America  will 
be  looking  to  you  for  American-made 
goods  when  the  war  is  over.  Those 
of  you  who  are  best  prepared,  those 
of  you  whose  good-will  is  most  firmly 
established,  will  reap  the  greatest 
benefit. 

"From  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
British  business  men  clearly  recogniz- 
ed their  duty  to  their  country  and  its 
fighting  men.  It  was  essential  that 
they  should  strain  every  nerve  to  keep 
the  trade  of  the  country  as  near 
normal  as  possible  during  the  war 
and  it  is  just  as  essential  that  when 
peace  comes  they  must  be  prepared  to 
keep  every  factory  working  at  full 
pressure  and  to  find  employment  for 
every  employable  unit.  It  is  only  by 
such  methods  that  Britain  can  pay  for 
her   share   of   the    war. 

"No  nation  stands  to  gain  as  much 
commercially  from  the  war  as  does 
America.  In  Great  Britain  the  per 
capita  income  is  $236,  and  the  per 
capita  debt  $589;  in  the  United  States 
your  per  capita  income  is  $352,  and 
your  per  capita  debt  is  $63. 

"As  you  gentlemen  know,  I  have 
been  interested  in  fostering  Anglo- 
American  trade  for  many  years.  And 
I  want  to  warn  your  manufacturing 
and  export  houses  that  NOW  is  the 
time  to  prepare  for  peace.  I  find  a 
tendency  here  to  neglect  preparations 
for  export  trade  until  peace  has 
been  declared.  There  could  not  be  a 
greater  mistake.  Now  is  not  the  time 
to  export,  but  most  emphatically  now 
IS  the  time  to  lay  your  plans  and 
build  good-will. 

"Through  a  long  experience  with 
Anglo-American  trade  I  know  that 
most  of  the  failures  made  by  British 
houses  exporting  to  this  country 
and  of  American  houses  exporting  to 
Great  Britain,  have  come  about 
through  the  lack  of  adequately  un- 
derstanding the  temperaments  of  the 
public  in  the  two  countries. 

"These  are  times  of  rapid  and  tre- 
mendous change.  No  man  can  rest 
on  his  laurels.  Those  who  were  lead- 
ers last  year,  those  who  are  leaders 
now  in  their  respective  business 
lines,  may  be  surpassed  next  year  by 
far-seeing,  efficient  and  THOR- 
OUGHLY PREPARED  competitors 
who  have  laid  their  plans  a  long  way 
in  advance." 
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Accent  on  the  Canadian 

A  Wave  of  Popular  Interest  in  Canadian  Publications  is 
Coming.  Get  the  new  Canadian  Courier,  the  Illustrated 
Paper  that  brings  the  West  to  the  East  and  both  to  the 
Middle  by  Interesting  Everybody  Independent  of  Party 
Politics. 

Head-Line  Features  for  Our  Two  October  Issues  : 

ARCHIBALD  MacMECHAN  comes  back,  fresh  as  an  airship 
in  the  dawn,  with  good-natured  jibes  at  Ontarioans  who 
would  get  lost  in  Halifax,  and  a  descriptive  challenge  to 
all  and  sundry  to  a  Cook's  Tour  of  "Nova  Scarcity."  Photo 
illustrations. 

DRISONER  Five-One-Eleven.  A  powerful  three-part  fact 
*  story,  being  the  experiences  of  the  author,  Trooper  Donald 
Harry  Laird,  4th  C.M.R.,  on  the  Ypres  salient,  in  German  hos- 
pitals and  prison  camps.  New  light  on  the  character  of  the 
modern  Hun  as  he  actually  is,  by  one  who  knows  his  ugliness 
at  first-hand.  Trooper  Laird's  story  is  fascinatingly  cruel  in 
some  of  its  details;  written  in  a  good-natured  manly  way.  Be- 
ginning in  the  October  26th  issue.    Drawings  by  T.  W.  McLean. 

r\AWSON  solves  the  mystery  of  H.M.S.  Antinous;  last  instal- 
U  ment  of  the  Lost  Naval  Papers,  by  Copplestone.  From 
previous  instalments  you  never  would  guess  the  villain.  Dawson 
knew.  This  sleuth  of  the  Secret  Service  will  be  back  again 
shortly  in  a  new  set  of  alluring  short  stories. 

A  FTER  Union  Government — what?  An  article  by  the  editor 
*"*•  sketching  a  new  active  front  for  our  political  armies  of 
the  future.  Most  of  the  clear  Grits  and  nearly  half  the  old 
Tories  will  disagree  with  this.  Even  the  U.  G.  may  have  its 
doubts. 

T  IVING  Portraits  of  Front-line  Canadians  and  Others,  by 
1-/  a  Canadian  at  the  front.  The  portrait  in  our  October  26 
Women's  Section  will  be  a  life-like  study  of  beautiful  Made- 
leine, the  French  refugee.     By  T.   M.  Grover. 

|VJ  DE  BERTRAND  LUGRIN,  of  Victoria,  B.C.,  has  a  knack 
1  ^  •  of  making  a  young  girl  tell  a  quietly  ridiculous  story  about 
herself,  seen  at  its  best  in  Camouflage,  issue  of  October  12. 
TPWO  penetrative  sketchy  articles  by  Macdougall  Hay,  who 
A  in  a  small  Ontario  town  thinks  things  out  for  himself 
that  immensely  please  other  people 

I^STELLE  M.  KERR,  Canadian  Courier  women's  editor,  now 
•^  a  V.A.D.  war-chauffeuse  in  France,  continues  her  self- 
illustrated  word  pictures  of  women  at  war  behind  the  lines. 
The  Dusty  Highroad  is  the  next. 

A/TEN  Who  Buck  Things  Up — Beginning  a  short  series  personal 
sketches  of  Canadians  who  are  taking  hold  of  new  forces 
in  the  world's  work.     By  Augustus  Bridle. 

JUDITH  G.  BAYNE,  of  Melville,  Sask.,  in  a  personal  sketch 
•*-'  of  the  Lady  of  the  Out-of-Doors,  with  unconventional  photo- 
graphs. 

A   CANADIAN  artist's  impressions  of  the  world's  premiere  suf- 
fragist, E.  Wyly  Grier,  in  a  charming  first-hand  description 
of  Mrs.  Pankhurst. 

PHE  Music  Editor's  opinions  of  Grand  Opera  compared  with 
A  Moving  Pictures.  How  the  screen  has  stolen  a  march  on 
the   score-maker. 

SUBSCRIBE  TO  THE  PAPER  THAT  TAKES  YOU  OUT  OF 
THE  RUT  AND  HELPS  TO  MAKE  YOU  GLAD  YOU  ARE  A 
CANADIAN. 


Only  One  Dollar  ($1.00,)  per  year— 26  issues 

CANADIAN  COURIER, 


181  Sim  roc 
Street 


Address  all  orders 

TORONTO 


What  the  Last  Victory 

Loan  Meant  to 

Canada 

Continued  from  page  48 

make  purchases  for  his  family,  is  helped 
to  do  so.  In  short,  last  year's  Victory 
Loan  has  become  the  working  capital  of 
the  nation. 

The  immense  amount  of  money  in  cir- 
culation has  kept  everybody  busy.  At 
the  very  basis  of  our  present  unusual 
prosperity  lies  the  financial  situation. 
It  is  important  that  the  country  should  be 
prosperous;  it  is  vitally  important  that 
we  should  have  sufficient  money  to  finance 
our  continued  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
Victory  Loan  has  meant  these  two  things 
to  Canada.  While  Canada  is  earning  big 
money  through  the  effect  of  the  loan,  that 
money  is  paying  our  expenditure  in  the 
war.  The  individuals  of  Canada,  by  their 
production  of  goods  and  by  their  services, 
are  really  earning  the  cost  of  the  war  and 
much  more  besides.  Suppose  for  a  mom- 
ent that  we  had  no  industries  in  this 
country.  It  is  because  we  have  indus- 
tries, because  we  have  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, because  we  have  the  services  of  our 
people  that  we  are  able  to  finance  our  nart 
in  the  war.  Money  is  only  a  symbol, 
representing  value  for  work  done  by  the 
Canadian  people. 

As  to  the  national  debt,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  country  in  the  world  that  has 
put  forth  such  a  war  effort  as  Canada 
whose  national  debt  has  been  increased  by 
as  little  as  ours.  Supposing  Canada  at 
the  end  of  this  war  had  a  national  debt 
of  $1,000,000,000.  We  had  something  like 
$300,000,000  before  the  war.  This  would 
mean  an  interest  of  say  $75,000,000  per 
year,  which  does  not  seem  very  large 
when  one  considers  our  total  revenue  this 
present  year  of  $270,000,000.  The 
United  States,  after  the  Civil  War,  had  a 
debt  of  $3,000,000,000  with  a  population 
of  30,000,000.  They  had  continuous  and 
heavy  immigration  and  their  national 
debt  was  actually  wiped  off.  After  this 
war  is  over  there  will  be  coming  into  this 
country  many  people  from  Europe  and 
United  States.  In  fact,  Canada  must  put 
forth  an  effort  to  ensure  that  immigration. 
Then  the  national  debt  will  be  a  disap- 
pearing quantity.  Our  strength  lies  in 
our  great  resources.  The  world  must 
have  our  agricultural  products,  our  tim- 
ber, steel  and  so  forth  and  it  must  come 
to  us  for  them. 


The  Czecho  Slovaks 

Who  They  Are  and  What  They  Want 


/"\WING  to  their  having  formed  the 
'-'  nucleus  of  an  army  which  may  eventually 
make  Russia  again  a  factor  to  be  considered 
in  the  war  the  Czecho  Slovaks  have  recently 
been  given  considerable  prominence  in  the 
daily  press.  In  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
Vladimir  Nosek,  Secretary  of  the  Czech  P 
Bureau  gives  some  accounts  of  their  history 
and   their  national  aims.     He  says: 

The     nccnt    declaration,    by    which     (.> 
Britain    so    generously    and    explicitly    ri 
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nried  the  efforts  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  as  an 
Allied  nation,  forms  not  only  the  guarantee 
and  charter  of  liberty  for  ourselves,  but  is 
also  an  assurance  that  the  Allies  are  clearly 
ious  of  the  necessity  of  the  break-up  of 
Austria  for  the  welfare  of  future  humanity. 

The  Czecho-Slovaks,  or  simply  Czechs  (pro- 
nounce Tchecks),  inhabit  a  compact  territory 
right  in  the  centre  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Adriatic.  The  term  comprises  seven  million 
of  Czechs  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia, 
and  three  million  Slovaks,  who  speak  a  dialect 
of  Czech,  in  Northern  Hungary.  Surrounded 
by  high  mountains  and  deeply  wedged  in  be- 
tween Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Budapest,  the 
.o-Slovaks  form  a  veritable  fortress,  and 
the  most  Western  Slav  outpost.  Throughout 
their  history  they  had  to  defend  themselves 
against  Carman  and  Magyar  onslaughts,  and 
to-day,  being  the  most  advanced  and  the  most 
mined  of  the  non-German  nations  of 
ral  Europe,  they  form  a  real  menace  to 
Germany. 

Being  Slavs  by  race,  like  the  Russians, 
Poles,  and  Serbs,  and  regarding  Austria-  Hun- 
gary, who  since  1620  dominated  them  and  de- 
prived them  of  independence  and  liberty,  as 
their  deadly  enemy,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  sided 
whole-heartedly  with  the  Allies  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  Czech  leaders  were  impri- 
soned by  Austria,  Czech  soldiers  in  the  Aus- 
trian Army  surrended  wholesale  whenever  op- 
portunity offered  itself,  and  the  Czecho- 
slovaks in  the  Allied  countries  volunteered 
to  fight  against  the  Central  Powers. 

The  task  of  organizing  Czecho-Slovak  forces 
in  the  Allied  countries,  and  in  the  first  place 
'.50,000  Czecho-Slovak  prisoners  of  war 
who  voluntarily  surrendered  to  Russia,  Serbia, 
and  Italy,  fell  to  trie  Czecho-Slovak  National 
Council,  who  have  now  at  last  been  recognized 
as  practically  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Bohemia.  It  may  be  said  that,  without  having 
the  powers  of  a  real  Government,  the  Czecho- 
slovak National  Council  nevertheless  succeed- 
ed in  raising  a  considerable  army  in  France, 
Italy,  and  especially  in  Russia.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  France  issued  a  decree 
authorizing  the  formation  of  an  autonomous 
no-Slovak  Army,  under  the  political  dir- 
•i  of  the  National  Council,  in  December, 
1917,  and  Italy  in  April.  1918.  All  the  Czecho- 
slovak troops  (in  Russia,  France,  and  Italy), 
creatly  exceeding  100,000  men,  form  a  single 
army  with  headquarters  in  France. 

The  bulk  of  this  army  has  been  recruited 
from  among  Czecho-Slovak  prisoners  of  war 
in  Russia.  Unfortunately,  when  we  succeed- 
ed in  organizing  two  whole  divisions  in  Russia 
last  year,  after  great  efforts  and  under  trem- 
endous difficulties,  Russia  collapsed.  It  was 
then  (in  February,  1918)  decidedly  by  Pro- 
fessor Masaryk,  who  at  that  time  was  in 
Russia,  that  this  army  should  be  transported 
to  France.  Unaffected  by  Bolshevism,  the 
Czecho-Slovaks  had  only  one  desire — to  assist 
to  the  victory  of  the  Allies.  The  Bolsheviks 
at  first  granted  them  free  passage  to  Vladi- 
vostok, but  later  they  yielded  to  German 
intrigues  and  attempted  to  destroy  our  army 
with  the  help  of  German  and  Magyar  ex- 
prisoners.  The  Czecho-Slovaks,  however,  held 
their  own,  defeated  the  Bolsheviks,  and  occu- 
pied the  Volga  region  in  East  European 
Russia  and  the  whole  trans-Siberian  railway. 
Thereby  they  induced  and  enabled  the  Allies 
to  intervene  in  Russia,  which  will  no  doubt 
prove  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  for 
the  salvation  and  regeneration  of  Russia,  but 
also  for  the  victory  of  the  Allied  cause. 

The  international  position  of  Bohemia  will 
be  very  advantageous.  Bohemia  is  economi- 
cally rich  and  self-supporting,  with  strong 
geographic  frontiers.  Since  she  will  border 
on  Poland  in  the  North,  with  whom  she  will 
conclude  a  close  alliance,  she  will  have  an 
outlet  to  the  sea  in  Danzig.  Austria  and 
Hungary  will  become  small  States  of  little 
value  for  Germany,  and  will  be  placed  into  a 
hopeless  strategic  position  in  view  of  the 
Alliance  of  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  and  Greater 
Rumania  in  the  South.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Bohemia  will  be  a  thoroughly  democratic 
and  absolutely  anti-German  State  on  whom 
the  Allies  will  always  be  able  to  rely.  The 
downfall  of  Austria  will  mean  an  'end  of 
reaction,  autocracy,  and  racial  tyranny  in 
Central  Europe.  It  will  mean  the  definite 
victory  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  demo- 
cracy for  which  the  Allies  are  fighting  in  this 
war. 


Westclox 

—  the  trade -mark  on   tne  dials   of  good  alarm    clocks 


On  time  for  war  time 

THIS  war  is  a  race  against  time.  Every 
minute  counts.  The  good  alarm 
clock  is  a  practical,  economical,  time- 
saving  tool — the  kind  you  need  these 
days. 

Western  Clock  Co.  -makers  ofWestclox 


La  Salle.  III..  U.  S.  A. 


Factories  at  Peru.  111. 


MOUNT,  R0BS0N 

(13,068  ft) 
Canadian    Northern    Rockies 

The  highest  known 
peak  in  Canada 

West  of  Edmonton  the  prairie  con- 
tinues, then  it  becomes  rougher,  until 
the  haze-clothed  mountains  loom  up 
in  the  distance.  Striking  the  river 
here,  we  ascend  the  Athabasca  for 
miles,  passing  through  Jasper  Park 
and  Yellowhead  Pass,  where  we  cross 
the  Great  Divide — the  main  ridge. 
Beyond,  picking  up  the  Fraser,  we 
follow  its  upper  reaches  to  Mount 
Robson,  thence  skirting  the  Canoe  and 
Albreda  Rivers,  which  in  turn  are 
succeeded  by  the  North  and  Main 
Thompson  Rivers,  until  we  reach  the 
Fraser  at  Lytton,  from  where  we 
cross  and  re-cross,  hugging  its 
mighty  and  picturesque  banks 
through  to  Vancouver.  Nowhere  in 
the  journey  of  over  700  miles  from 
the  gateway  to  the  Rockies  clear 
through  to  the  Pacific  does  it  grow 
monotonous,  or  time  hang  heavily,  so 
insistent  are  the  attractions  which 
flash  past  the  windows  of  the  com- 
fortable  Observation    Cars. 

CANADIANS    SHOULD    KNOW    CANADA,    AND    PARTICULARLY    ITS    NEW 
TRANSCONTINENTAL  LINE,  CANADLAN  NORTHERN,     The  People's  Road. 

Descriptive    matter,    lowest    fares    and    information— any    C.N.R.    Agent,    or    write    General 
Passenger    Department,    Montreal,    Toronto    or    Winnipeg. 


Tffiest  of  tht  rivtr  vmlltf  r««r.  btiufii  camtimon    and 
VsHfOuvtr 
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The  Car  that 

Supplies 

Your  Every 

Need 


More  Than  1100 


Service  Stations 
in  Canada 


YOU  are  looking  for  a  car  for  business 
and  private  use;  one  that  meets  your 
every  requirement.  Not  necessarily  an 
expensive  and  high-priced  car,  but  one 
that  is  comfortably  upholstered,  properly 
fitted  up  throughout,  and  yet  in  keeping 
with  the  demand  for  economy. 

You  are  looking  for  an  all-season  car. 
Why  not  buy  a  Ford? 

A  Ford  Sedan  is  what  you  need — the 
ideal  car  for  family  use  and  suitable  for 
all  requirements  of  business,  professional 
and  social  life. 


Runabout     - 
Touring     -     - 
Coupe     -     - 
Sedan     -     - 
One-Ton  Truck 


660 
690 
875 
1075 
750 


F.  O.  B.  FORD,  ONTARIO 


Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

Ford     -     Ontario 
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Could  Build  50,000 
Airplanes 

Bui  Hi,-  U.  S.  Won't— They  Could  Not  Be 
Used! 


T^HK  United  States  Is  now  turning  out 
1  airplanes  rapidly,  and  in  the  course  of 
an  article  in  "Collier's  Weekly,"  Lucian 
''.try  predicts  that  it  is  now  quite  possible 
to  turn  out  50,000  battle  planes  between 
now  and  June  1,  1919.  He  doubts,  however, 
if  this  ambitious  program  will  be  followed 
out  because  "the  army  cannot  use  that 
number."  The  difficulty  is  one  that  no  lay- 
man would  cvir  have  considered.  It  is  not 
the  transporting  across  the  ocean  nor  the 
training  of  pilots,  but  read  what  Mr.  Cary 
has  to  say: 

Everybody   knows    now   that    the   original 
program   of  the  Aircraft   Production   Board 

that  program  of  flying  twenty  thousand 
airplanes  over  the  German  lines  within  our 
first  year — was  a  boy's  dream.  It  was  based 
on  desire.  It  had  no  relation  to  facts;  no 
foundation  in  possibilities.  If  we  could 
have  built  fifty  thousand  airplanes  in  the 
•  that  has  just  passed  and  it  would 
have  required  more  than  fifty  thousand  to 
put  twenty  thousand  in  the  German  sky 
we  couldn't  have  shipped  them.  And  if  we 
could  have  shipped  them  we  couldn't  have 
flown  them.  And  if  we  could  have  flown 
them  we  couldn't  have  landed  them.  Three 
squadrons  of  flyers — and  there  are  eighteen 
machines  to  a  squadron  require  a  field 
nearly  a  mile  long  in  which  to  land  safely. 
Allow  sixty  machines  to  a  field,  which  is  a 
good  many,  and  a  third  of  a  square  mile  to 
Id.  It  would  require  more  than  three 
hundred  fields  to  land  twenty  thousand 
machines  —  more  than  a  hundred  square 
miles  of  level  space  jucl  behind  the  front 
lines.  Perhaps  you  know  something  about 
leveling  la-d  by  the  square  mile.  Perhaps 
you  can  imagine  the  jize  of  this  job 
job  of  liriding  places  foi  .noie  than  three 
hundred  i.ew  landing  fields  in  addition  to 
those  the  Allies  are  no.v  using  in  France, 
and  levoliig  them  otf.  But  even  if  you 
don't  know  much  about  leveling  land  or  the 
available  teirain  you  can  guess  the  truth. 
The  truth  is  there  is  an  ultimate  check  on 
darkening  the  sky  with  airplanes  which 
is  not  the  tonnage  of  our  ships  or  the  capa- 
city of  our  shops  or  the  supply  of  spruce, 
but   landing   fields. 

If  it  weren't  for  landing  fields,  we  could 
eventually  drop  a  bomb  to  every  square  yard 
of  Germany.  If  it  weren't  for  that,  we 
could  joyfully  adopt  the  grandiose  scheme 
presented  to  the  extent  of  a  column  and  a 
half  in  this  morning's  New  York  "Times," 
the  scheme  of  W.  H.  Workman,  American 
representative  of  the  Handler-Page  Com- 
pany. The  scheme  is  to  build  10,000  giant 
Handley-Page  bombing  machines,  each 
equipped  with  four  Liberty  motors,  fly 
them  across  the  Atlantic  by  way  of  the 
Azores,  and  blow  the  Germans  out  of  Ger- 
many next  spring.  It  is  theoretically  fea- 
sible to  fly  across  the  Atlantic — although 
producing,  say,  20,000  pilots  capable  of  mak- 
ing the  trip  is  a  large  order.  And  the  cost 
— well,  suppose  it  did  cost  another  $640,- 
000,000,  what  does  money  matter?  But  after 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  level  off  land- 
ing places  in  France  for  10,000  giant  four- 
motor,  six-man  machines,  in  addition  to  all 
the  leveling  we  are  now  doing.  And  that's 
not  possible — not  this  winter.  It  is  a  mean 
little  fact  to  present  in  the  face  of  so  hand- 
some a  theory.     But  it  is  a  fact. 


THE    POWER   OF   THE 
WEST 

A    striking    political    article    will 
appear  in    the    November   issue. 


Unto  the 
least  of 
these" 


J?  IVET  your  eyes  on  this  picture 

of  a    Belgian    mother  and 

child,  until  you  feel  the  full  horror 

of  the  situation !    Thousands  of 

these  orphans,  dying  of  starvation, 

might  now  be  living  in  comfort 

and    plenty,    had    their    soldier 

fathers  not  flung  themselves  into 

the  breach  when  the  Hun  invaded 

Belgium. 

The  fathers  died  to  save  us.     Are  we  going  to  let  the  orphans  starve  ? 

Conditions  are  simply  ghastly.     The  United  States  loans  to  the  Belgian 

Government  finance  the  general  relief  work,  but  this  only  provides  a  bowl 

of  soup  and  two  pieces  of  bread  to  each  person  per  day. 


What  is  that  for  a  growing  child  ? 

The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents 
is  less  terrible  than  what  is  now 
occurring  in  Belgium  — practically  a 
whole  generation  of  the  Belgian 
nation  in  the  grip  of  Consumption, 
Rickets  and  other  ills  all  diredtly 
due  to  insufficient  nourishment 


The  Canadian  Bureau  in  Brussels 
will  administer  funds,  and  provide 
means  for  getting  the  ailing  children 
into  Holland  and  into  orphanages 
where  they  can  be  saved  from  a 
hideous  death. 

Before  you  sit  down  to  another 
meal,  do  SOMETHING  for  the 
Belgian  children.  ...... 


Make  cheques  payable  and  send  contributions  to 

Belgian  Relief  fund 

(Registered  under  the  War  Charities  Act)  115 

to  your  Local  Committee,  or  to 
Headquarters  t     50   St.  Peter   St.,  Montreal. 
Ontario  Branch,  Belgian  Relief  Fund,  95KingSt.,  Toronto 

^IMITATION  OF  OFFSPRING 


WE  BUY 
OLD  FALSE  TEETH 


*'e  pay  up  to  $35  per  set,  aHo 
"       SlLVKR,    PLATINl  M 


Don't  matter  if  broken, 
actual    value   for  OLD    GOLD," 

AND  DENTAL  GOLD.  We  send  cash  by  return  mail 
and  hold  goods  for  15  days  for  sender's  approval  of  oar 
price.     Mall  to 

Mazer'H  Tooth  Specialties 

Depl.    117     S007  So.  5ta  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa..  t'.S.A. 
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WILL 


Don't  throw  away  your  Pots  and  Pan*.  "  Vol-Peek" 
will  mend  Granitcware,  Tin,  Aluminum,  etc..  in  two 
minutes  without  tools.  Always  keep  it  in  the  house. 
At  dealers  or  from  us,  postpaid,  15  cents. 

Vol-Peek  Mfg.  Co..   Box  2024,  Montreal,  Can. 


Mention  MacLean's  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


The  Important  Work  of  the  Magazines 


THE  part  they  are  playing  in  Britain 
explained  by  man  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  publicity  of  the  National 
War  Savings  Committee  and  under  whose 
leadership  $40,000,000,000  has  been  raised. 
George  A.  Sutton,  managing  director  for 
Lord  Northcliffe's  publications,  has  writ- 
ten an  interesting  article  for  the  Editor 
and  Publisher,  N.Y.,  on  the  work  of  the 
British  periodicals.  If  we  are  not  misin- 
formed Mr.  Sutton  is  a  Canadian  by 
birth.  He  is  now  devoting  the  whole  of 
his  time  to  the  work  of  winning  the  war. 
In  1917,  at  the  request  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  he  took  up  the  entire 
publicity  activities  of  the  National  War 
Savings  Committee.  Under  his  leadership 
more  than  $40,000,000,000  have  been  rais- 
ed in  war  loans.  By  the  use  of  well- 
directed  advertising  campaigns,  all  paid 
for  by  the  Government,  his  Committee  is 
now  raising  an  average  of  $25,000,000  a 
week  for  war  work.    He  writes: 

The  way  in  which  periodicals  and  maga- 
zines in  Great  Britain  have  maintained, 
and  in  many  cases  increased,  their  circu- 
lation during  the  war,  is  striking  testi- 
mony to  their  stability.  The  old  criticism 
that  periodicals  are  ephemeral  in  charac- 
ter has  been  entirely  overcome  by  the  fact 
that  after  nearly  four  years  of  war  they 
are  as  strong  and  as  flourishing  as  ever, 
despite  increased  prices,  much  smaller 
papers,  and  depleted  staffs  to  produce 
them. 

English  periodicals  and  magazines,  of 
course,  are  read  very  largely  by  the  men 
in  the  services,  and  there  has  been  a  big 
demand  for  them  in  France,  Egypt, 
Salonica,  and  other  places. 

There  is  a  big  future  for  home  periodi- 
cals and  magazines  after  the  war.  In 
some  cases  the  public  taste  may  change, 
but  whatever  developments  there  may  be 
in  this  direction  will  no  doubt  be  met  by 
the  enterprising  publisher. 

One  effect  above  all  others  has  stood  out 
during  the  war — whatever  the  price  of  the 
periodicals  and  magazines,  whatever  the 
size,  people  will  have  them. 

BOLD   STROKE   WINS 

I  remember  that  when  war  broke  out 
we  did  what  was  considered  a  somewhat 
daring  thing.  During  the  first  week  or 
two  of  the  war  we  spent  some  twenty 
thousand  pounds  on  advertising  two  publi- 
cations devoted  to  the  war.  They  are  in 
existence,  as  strong  as  ever,  to-day.  This 
was  at  a  time  of  great  general  uncertain- 
ty, but  it  was  a  bold  stroke  that  met  great 
success. 

Like  every  other  business  in  this  coun- 
try, that  of  publishing  has  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  effects  of  the  war,  and  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  any.  Nobody  com- 
plains, however,  of  the  drastic  restrictions 
that  have  been  necessary.  Everybody 
realizes  that  sacrifices  have  to  be  made 
in  order  to  help  in  the  war. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  ships  are 
very  badly  needed  for  the  conveyance  of 
food,  munitions,  and  troops,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  growl  about  a  paper  shortage.  It 
would  be  unpatriotic. 

The  British  Government,  however 
realizes  the  enormous  power  of  the  press, 
and,  while  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  divert  ships  from  the  paper  and  pulp 
business,  it  is  fully  alive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  press  as  an  essential  war 
weapon. 

Thanks  to  the  established  policy  of  al- 
ways keeping  good  stocks  of  paper,  pub- 


lishers in  Britain  have  not  suffered  so 
seriously  by  short  supplies  as  the  drastic 
cut  in  imports  would  seem  to  indicate. 

The  English  press  to-day,  despite  the 
curtailment  of  paper,  stands  higher  in 
the  appreciation  of  the  Government  and 
the  public  than  at  any  prior  time.  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  under  the 
Paper  Restrictions  Order,  only  16  per 
cent,  of  the  quantity  purchased  in  1914 
is  available  for  publishers  at  the  present 
time.  But  the  resourcefulness  of  the  pub- 
lishers has  met  all  difficulties  by  meas- 
ures which  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
appeared   impossible. 

At  first,  the  statement  that  only  16  per 
cent,  of  the  1914  quantity  of  paper  is  now 
available  would  seem  to  indicate  that  cir- 
culations had  suffered  terribly.  Nothing 
of  the  sort.  There  are  more  copies  of 
journals  being  issued  now  than  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  war.  This  has  been 
achieved  by  cautious  and  careful  manage- 
ment. Sizes  of  all  journals  are,  indeed, 
small.  Waste  of  all  descriptions  has  been 
reduced  to  practically  nil.  To-day  there 
are  no  fancy  "circulations."  Every  copy 
now  issued  is  to  order  only. 

RAISED  SELLING  PRICE 

Prices  of  all  labor  and  materials  neces- 
sary for  printing — and  in  particular  it 
applies  to  paper — have  soared  to  heights 
almost  undreamed  of.  To  meet  these  costs 
it  has  been  necessary  to  raise  the  selling 
price  of  almost  every  journal.  The  public, 
however,  do  not  mind  the  extra  outlay. 
They  insist  upon  having  their  reading 
matter. 

As  a  result  of  nearly  four  years  of  war 
conditions,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
periodicals  and  magazine  groups  of  pub- 
lications in  the  British  Isles  have  reached 
a  point  of  much  greater  importance  than 
they  ever  before  experienced. 

Until  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  competi- 
tion among  publishers  of  these  journals 
to  secure  circulation  was  as  keen  as  that 
which  existed  among  rivals  in  any  other 
group.  For  a  few  months  after  the  war 
began  this  competition  was  still  very  pro- 
nounced, but  as  time  went  on  a  deeper 
interest  was   shown   in   the   reasons   for 


the  war  and  its  object,  this  competition 
was  more  or  less  suspended.  The  public, 
apart  from  the  exciting  news  published  in 
the  newspapers,  automatically  turned  at- 
tention to  those  publications  which  dealt 
more  fully  with  the  objects  of  the  war, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  enemy 
Powers  as  well  as  that  of  the  Allies. 

The  publications  that  concentrate  upon 
these  absorbing  subjects  were  the  periodi- 
cals and  magazines;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  these  publications  have  provided 
more  information  in  this  direction  than 
any  other  group. 

SUPPLEMENTAL   READING 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  Periodicals  and 
magazines  form  essential  and  supplemen- 
tary reading  matter  to  the  news,  and  are 
persued  with  the  closest  attention  and 
care.  The  public  appreciate  the  merits 
of  all  subjects  dealt  with  in  them.  This 
applies  in  a  pronounced  degree  to  all 
articles  dealing  with  the  war. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  periodical  and 
magazine  press  is  one  of  the  strongest 
journalistic  forces  in  the  war.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  demand  for 
such  publications  in  this  country  is  so 
great.  But  for  the  compulsory  restric- 
tion in  paper  supplies,  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  their  sales  would  be  in- 
finitely greater  than  they  are. 

As  a  medium  for  war  propaganda,  pe- 
riodicals and  magazines  have  reached  a 
very  high  and  important  level.  They 
form  a  vital  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween Government  and  people,  through 
which  the  different  war  aims  of  all  the 
fighting  countries  can  be  thoroughly  cir- 
culated. These  publications  are  bought 
by  the  average  person  to  read  quietly  and 
to  study  the  arguments  closely.  The 
articles  have  a  more  impressive  and  con- 
vincing effect  for  that  reason. 

Editors  in  this  country  have  spared  no 
efforts  to  make  their  readers  understand 
why  the  war  came  about,  and  why  the 
Allies  have  got  to  beat  Germany.  The 
real  spirit  of  Britain  is,  perhaps,  reflected 
more  thoroughly  in  the  pages  of  these 
journals  than  in  any  other  group. 


Sailors  Will  Boycott  Germany 


Men  of  the  Seas  Will  Vent  Their  Hatred 
After  the  War 


THE  merchantmen  who  are  facing  the 
peril  of  the  submarine  and  who  are 
Biibjected  to  the  worst  phases  of  Hun  fright- 
fulness  are  conceiving  a  hate  for  every- 
thing German  that  runs  deep.  The  sailors 
are  planning  out  of  the  depths  of  their 
hatred  a  form  of  vengeance  that  will  go  on 
for  years  aftei  the  war  is  ended.  There  will 
be  an  organized  opposition  on  the  high 
seas  to  Germane  and  German  goods,  an 
opposition  that  will  prevail  in  spite  of 
treaties  and  in  defiance  of  force.  The  hate 
that  has  brewed  among  the  men  of  the  sea 
will  dog  the  heels  of  German  trade  for  a 
generation  at  least.  So  declares  H.  G.  Wells 
in  the  account  of  an  interview  that  he  pub- 
lishes with  Havelock  Wilson,  president  of 
the  British  Seamen'*?  find  Firemen's  Union. 
Havelock  Wilson  outlined  to  Mr.  Wells 
what  would  be  the  practical  outcome  of  the 
disgust  which  the  German  submarine  and 
commerce-raiding  campaigns  have  roused  in 
the  hearts  of  sailors  the  world  over,  a  hor- 
ror no  less  abiding  and  obstinate  than  any 
other    of    the    elemental    emotions    of    the 


mariner.  His  interviewer  thus  repeats  it: 
"We  are  going  to  boycott  German  goods," 
he  told  me,  "as  well  as  ships  and  men.  Any 
ship  with  any  German  goods  on  board  wi]l 
be  a  tainted  ship,  and  it  will  neither  sail 
nor  unload  nor  get  coal  if  we  can  prevent 
it.  In  a  little  while  we  shall  have  things 
so  arranged  that  before  coal  starts  for  any 
conling  station  in  the  world  we  shall  be 
sure  that  it  is  not  going  to  coal  a  German 
ship." 

"How  much  of  this  will  you  be  able  to 
carry  out?"  I  asked. 

"Every  bit  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Havelock 
Wilson.  "However  the  war  ends,  whatever 
treaties  they  make  .  .  .  you  don't  realize 
the    passion    in     it — the     strength    of    will 

He  began  to  tell  me  story  after  story — 
they  were  familiar  enough,  except  that  his 
passion  colored  them  -  of  murders,  deliber- 
ate drownings,  the  mockery  of  wounded  and 
dying  men,  that  has  made  the  U-boat  and 
tht  German  name  loathed  wherever  seamen 
gather.  "D'you  think  men  are  {.oing  to 
forget  that?"  he  asked.  "Or  that  ....?" 
"And  there  is  to  be  no  peace?" 
"Not  while  Germany  is  an  Empire  not 
while  she  clings  to  militarism.     No!" 
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Becoming  a  Bigger  Man 

WI I  AT  is  the  difference  between  some  men  you  know  and  others  known  to  you? 
Why  are  some  men  earning  $3,000  a  year  and  some  $30,000?  You  can't  put  it 
down  to  heredity  or  better  early  opportunities,  or  even  better  education.  What, 
then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  stagnation  of  some  men  and  the  elevation  and  progress  of 
others? 


We  are  reminded  of  a  story.  A  railroad  man,  born  in  Canada, 
was  revisiting  his  home  town  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  He 
wandered  up  to  a  group  of  old-timers  who  sat  in  the  sun 
basking  in  blissful  idleness.  "Charlie,"  said  one  of  the  old 
men,  "they  tell  me  you  are  getting  $20,000  a  year,"  "Some- 
thing like  that,"  said  Charlie.  "Well,  all  I've  got  to  say, 
Charlie,  is  that  you're  not  worth  it." 

A  salary  of  $20,000  a  year  to  these  do-nothing  men  was  in- 
credible. Not  one  of  the  group  had  ever  made  as  much  as 
$2,000  a  year,  and  each  man  in  the  company  felt  that  he  was 
a  mighty  good  man. 

Charlie  had  left  the  old  home  town  when  he  was  a  lad.  He 
had  got  into  the  mill  of  bigger  things.  He  developed  to  be  a 
good  man,  a  better  man,  the  best  man  for  certain  work.  His 
specialized  education,  joined  to  his  own  energy  and  labor  sent 
him  up,  up,  up.  To  put  it  in  another  way:  Charlie  had  always 
more  to  sell,  and  the  world  wanted  his  merchandise — brain, 
skill  and  ability.  Having  more  to  sell  all  the  time,  he  got 
more  pay  all   the  time. 

Charlie  could  have  stayed  in  the  old  home  town;  could  have 
stagnated  like  others;  could  have  been  content  with  common 
wages.  In  short,  Charlie  could  have  stayed  with  the  common 
crowd  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder.  But  Charlie  improved  him- 
self and  pushed  himself,  and  this  type  of  man  the  Goddess  of 
Fortune  likes  to  take  by  the  hand  and  lead  onward  and  upward. 
Almost  any  man  can  climb  higher  if  he  really  wants  to  try. 
None  but  himself  will  hold  him  back.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 


the  world  applauds  and  helps  those  who  try  to  climb  the  lad- 
der that  reaches  towards  the  stars. 

The  bank  manager  in  an  obscure  branch  in  a  village  can  get 
out  of  that  bank  surely  and  swiftly,  if  he  makes  it  clear  to 
his  superiors  that  he  is  ready  for  larger  service  and  a  larger 
sphere.  The  humble  retailer  can  burst  the  walls  of  his  small 
store,  just  as  Timothy  Eaton  did,  if  he  gets  the  right  idea  and 
follows  it.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  brain  or  education  so  much 
as  of  purpose  joined  to  energy  and  labor.  The  salesman  or 
manager  or  bookkeeper  or  secretary  can  lift  himself  to  a 
higher  plane  of  service  and  rewards  if  he  prepares  himself 
diligently  for  larger  work  and  pay.  The  small  manufacturer, 
the  company  director,  the  broker — all  can  become  enlarged  in 
the  nature  of  their  enterprise  and  in  the  amount  of  their  in- 
come— by  resolutely  setting  themselves  about  the  task  of  grow- 
ing to  be  bigger-minded  men. 

Specialized  information  is  the  great  idea.  This  is  what  the 
world  pays  handsomely  for.  And  to  acquire  specialized  in- 
formation is  really  a  simple  matter,  calling  for  the  purposeful 
and  faithful  use  of  time.     This  chiefly. 

One  does  not  have  to  stop  his  ordinary  work,  or  go  to  a 
university,  or  to  any  school.  One  can  acquire  the  specialized 
information  in  the  margin  of  time  which  is  his  own — in  the 
after-hours  of  business.  Which  means:  If  a  man  will  read  the 
right  kind  of  books  or  publications,  and  make  himself  a  serious 
student  at  home,  in  his  hours — the  evening  hours  or  the  early 
morning  hours — he  can  climb  to  heights  of  position  and  pay 
that  will  dazzle  the  inert  comrades  of  his  youth  or  day's  work. 


IF  business — BUSINESS — is  your  chosen  field  of  work,  we  counsel  you  to  read  each  week 
THE  FINANCIAL  POST.  It  will  stimulate  you  mentally.  It  will  challenge  you  to  further 
studious  effort.  It  will  give  you  glimpses  into  the  world  of  endeavor  occupied  by  the  captains 
of  industry  and  finance.  With  the  guidance  of  the  POST,  and  with  its  wealth  of  specialized 
information,  you,  a  purposeful  man,  aiming  to  go  higher  in  life  and  pay,  will  find  yourself  becom- 
ing enlarged  in  knowledge  and  ambition,  and  will  be  acquiring  the  bases  and  facts  of  knowledge 
which  become  the  rungs  of  the  ladder  you  climb  by. 

It  is  the  first  step  which  costs.  But  this  cost  is  trivial — a  single  dollar.  We  offer 
you  the  POST  for  four  months  for  a  dollar.  Surely  it  is  worth  a  dollar  to  discover 
how  right  we  are  in  our  argument.  If  yoou  have  the  will  to  go  higher  in  position 
and  pay,  sign  the  coupon  below. 


THE  MACLEAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
Dept.  MM. — 143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto. 

Send    m<     THE  FINANCIAL  POST  for  four  months  for  one  dollar. 


Money  to  be  "closed 

"  remitted 


Signed 
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and  ways  events  are  worked  for  her  in- 
terests. Because  she  is  in  the  centre  it 
is  very  easy  for  Germany  to  transport  her 
troops  from  one  front  to  another,  while  it 
is  very  difficult  for  the  United  States  to 
transport  munitions  and  guns  and  food 
across  an  ocean  3,000  miles  in  width.  It 
is  a  conservative  statement  to  say  that 
it  does  not  cost  Germany  one-tenth  as 
much  to  move  a  cannon  from  Essen  to 
Ypres  as  it  costs  the  United  States  to 
move  a  machine  gun  from  Bridgeport  to 
Cambrai  and  Verdun. 

"Nor  must  we  forget  that  we  are  build- 
ing our  iron  ships  with  $6  a  day  labor, 
our  wooden  ships  with  $7  a  day  carpen- 
ters, while  Germany  is  impressing  labor- 
ers from  Belgium  and  forcing  them  to 
work  like  slaves.  Slowly  she  is  starving 
them  to  death,  while  pretending  to  pay 
them  seven  cents  a  day  for  their  eighteen 
hours  of  toil.  When  one  group  of  men 
breaks  down  and  dies,  Germany  simply 
forces  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  another 
group  to  take  their  places.  Brutality, 
savagery,  have  an  enormous  advantage 
over  civilized  States.  One  wolf  is  equal 
to  a  hundred  sheep  and  a  thousand  lambs. 
Thus  far  Germany  has  not  lost  one  inch 
of  territory,  and  this  fact  must  be  con- 
sidered when  we  raise  the  question  as  to 
how  goes  the  battle? 

"Ignorant  of  the  real  situation,  under- 
estimating the  peril  that  is  upon  the 
United  States,  some  of  our  citizens  never 
tire  of  telling  about  our  one  hundred 
million  of  people,  our  two  hundred  and 
fifty  billions  of  wealth,  our  possible  ten 
millions  ot  soldiers,  and  upon  the  basis 
of  these  considerations  they  count  the  war 
ended,  and  win  battles  by  waving  perils 
into  thin  air.  Others  say  that  in  a  moral 
universe,  injustice  and  cruelty  cannot  be 
victorious,  and  that  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  Germany  must  be  beaten,  quite  for- 
getting that  Belgium  has  been  beaten,  and 
so  have  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  It  is  a 
truism  that  what  has  been  may  be.  A  just 
God  permitted  the  first  republic,  Athens, 
to  be  ruined  by  her  military  neighbor, 
Macedonia.  The  story  how  the  militarism 
of  Macedonia  brought  about  the  fall  of 
Athens,  and  contributed  to  dark  ages, 
makes  up  a  black  page  in  the  history  of 
liberty." 

This  is  not  pessimism.  It  is  the  kind 
of  information  necessary  to  make  us  real- 
ize how  much  is  yet  to  be  done.  It  shows 
the  absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  and 
increasing  our  war  effort  and  insisting 
upon  efficiency  in  the  higher  commands, 
if  we  would  save  lives  and  shorten  the 
war. 

Until  March  last  there  was  every  reason 
for  pessimism.  Up  to  then  political, 
family  and  clique  influences  for  selfish 
ends  stubbornly  held  control  of  our  fight- 
ing forces.  Until  then  Divisional  or 
Corps  commanders  were  not  allowed  to 
select  the  men  to  command  their  fighting 
brigades.  By  that  time  there  were  scores 
of  incompetent,  helpless,  and  therefore, 
dangerous  officers  in  the  higher  positions. 
Thousands  of  our  men  were  sacrificed  to 
this  damnable  system.  The  same  "old 
gang"  prevented  an  Allied  command. 
They  fought  against  Foch  to  the  last. 
They  went  so  far  that  American  influence 
had  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Asquiths.  The  "old  gang"  knew  that 
Clemenceau-Wilson-Foch  would  not  stand 
for  inefficiency.  From  the  moment  the 
change  took  place  in  March  those  of  us 
who  had   argued   that  war  was  serious 


business  on  a  big  scale  became  optimists. 
Developments  show  we  were  right. 

Some  writers  in  the  rag-time  press 
have  called  me  an  "arm  chair  critic,"  i.e. 
one  who  shows  the  generals  where  their 
strategy  and  tactics  are  wrong  and  tells 
them  what  to  do.  This  is  something  I 
have  never  been  guilty  of.  Thirty-five 
years'  soldiering  and  with  war  as  my 
favorite  study  taught  me  that  only  the 
man  on  the  spot  should  criticise.  My 
whole  aim  has  been  to  back  up  our  army 
and  navy  by  securing  for  them  political 
and  other  conditions  that  would  ensure 
finding  brave,  fearless,  able  political 
leaders,  who  would  find  the  most  capable 
military  and  naval  commanders,  give  them 
a  free  hand  and  make  them  responsible 
for  winning  the  war,  the  rest  of 
us  carrying  out  their  wishes  in  every 
detail,  supporting  them  with  our  last 
man  and  dollar.  Concerning  strategy, 
however,  I  am  permitted  to  quote  from  a 
letter  recently  received  from  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  British  Generals.  He 
writes : — 

"Personally  I  never  felt  really  anxious 
about  the  enemy's  latest  offensive.  I  have 
believed  that  the  lines  in  the  west  were 
impenetrable  to  either  side.  I  still 
hold  that  view.  The  Germans  have  been 
preparing  their  whole  organization  for  the 
Western  front  operations  in  much  the 
same  sort  of  way  as  engineers  prepare 
lines  to  run  their  locomotives  along.  The 
Germans  are  prepared  to  take  on  all  the 
world  in  that  particular  small  cockpit.  If 
the  morale  of  their  armies  holds  they  will 
succeed  in  this.  If  it  does  not,  no  doubt 
we  shall  overcome  all  obstacles.  The 
Americans  are  pouring  nearly  everything 
into  this  particular  arena.  Geographically 
and  strategically  the  weak  point  of  Ger- 
many is  the  East,  not  the  West;  and  the 
mode  of  approach  to  Berlin  is  up  the 
valley  of  the  Oder.  To  drive  the  enemy 
back  over  the  Rhine  and  move  on  to  Prus- 
sia that  way  is  a  prodigious  affair.  We 
may  do  it,  but  it  is  doing  it  against  the 
grain  of  geography.  Even  now  I  would 
sooner  see  a  development  of  the  Siberian 
move  although  the  distances  are  enor- 
mous. Possibly,  also,  if  the  Americans 
can  spare  some  troops  to  help. the  Italians 
we  might  strike  where  the  weaker  partner 
would  collapse.  The  Dardanelles  was  the 
real  way  through,  but  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient conviction  in  high  quarters." 

All  may  not  agree  with  his  strategy, 
but  his  army  record  compels  us  to  treat  it 
with  greatest  respect.  Our  strongest  hope 
is  in  the  weakening  of  the  German 
morale.  Napoleon  said  that  in  war  the 
value  of  morale  was  at  3  to  1,  and  the 
maintenance  of  morale  in  the  old  days 
was  an  easy  task  compared  with  the  nerve 
racking  strain  on  the  battlefield,  sup- 
plemented by  the  air  raids  that  are  to 
come  upon  the  German  cities. 

All  this  information  shows  that  this  is 
a  time  to  increase  not  to  slacken  our  ef- 
forts in  Canada  to  meet  every  demand  or 
suggestion  made  upon  us  by  our  fighting 
units  for  men  or  supplies  and  the  Borden- 
Hughes  Canada-Australian  combination 
must  continue  to  back  up  the  efforts  of 
the  group  at  home  which  is  steadily 
eliminating  the  idle  rich,  whom,  as  Sir 
George  Paish  recently  said  in  the  Statist, 
the  British  in  their  folly  have  kept  in 
authority  while  they  sported  with  our  re- 
sources as  if  they  were  in  a  gambling 
chamber.  Sir  George  was  an  optimist  in 
1914.    He  now  writes  much  as  I  have  been 


writing  for  four  years:  "As  things  stand 
at  present  we  shall  have  grounds  for  con- 
gratulating ourselves  if  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  dictate  the  requisite  kind  of  peace 
to  our  adversary.  Everybody  engaged  in 
the  conflict  should  bear  in  mind  that  we 
have  heaped  up  such  a  burden  of  debt  and 
thrown  away  so  much  of  our  trade  that 
all  our  future  depends  upon  the  complete- 
ness of  the  victory,  and  upon  securing 
time  enough  to  do  everything  that  may  be 
necessary  to  pay  off  that  debt  and  to 
recover  our  trade.  We  must  have  at  least 
two  generations  of  complete  peace  if  we 
are  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of 
this  utterly  mismanaged  struggle.  We 
have  to  make  up  for  the  follies  and  the 
wickedness  that  have  been  committed  by 
our  idle  rich  and  therefore  we  need  a 
very  long  peace,  and  a  peace  that  will  not 
be  disturbed  by  frequent  alarms  of  im- 
pending war.  To  secure  such  a  peace  an 
example  must  be  made  of  the  wilful  and 
guilty  breaker  of  all  pledges  and  all  treat- 
ies, and  we  must  be  secure  in  the  belief 
that  we  really  have  ample  time  to  make 
good  all  the  follies  of  our  rulers." 

THE  Globe  points  out  that  I  was  mis- 
taken in  the  statement  that  Hon.  Mr. 
Rowell  is  a  director  of  that  newspaper. 
This  is  the  first  intimation  I  had  that  Mr. 
Rowell  had  resigned.  However,  I  am 
informed  that  the  intimacy  between  these 
two  great  forces  in  public  affairs  con- 
tinues as  strong  as  ever  and  there  is  much 
speculation  in  Liberal  circles  over  the 
future.  The  view  is  expressed  that  the 
Globe  may  become  the  Conservative  news- 
paper with  Mr.  Rowell  as  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party.  At  present  the 
Advertiser,  London,  is  regarded  as  the 
daily  mouthpiece  of  Liberal  thought  in 
Ontario.  The  Globe,  however,  is 
strengthening  its  hold  on  the  religious  and 
moral  forces  in  the  province. 

The  Globe  farther  accuses  me  of  living 
in  a  world  of  brilliant  but  somewhat  dis- 
ordered imagination.  This  is  exactly  how 
what  I  have  been  writing  must  appeal  to 
Mr.  Lyon,  the  editor.  He  is  a  theorist; 
lives  in  the  clouds;  a  leader  in  social  re- 
form; a  Glasgow  socialist.  The  live 
things  in  current  events  do  not  interest 
him.  He  was  for  a  time  Canadian  war 
correspondent  in  France.  There  he  was 
a  brilliant  success — from  the  standpoint  of 
the  "old  gang."  Captain  Sinclair  who 
was  here  the  other  day  said  he  "was  most 
popular  at  Army  Headquarters  because 
he  never  asked  questions."  Here  we  at 
last  have  the  explanation  of  why  the  Can- 
adian public  has  been  so  badly  served  with 
the  general  news  about  our  own  army  at 
the  front — a  grave  injustice  to  a  body  of 
men,  who  have  had  no  superior  in  the 
world's  history. 

Last  month  I  spoke  of  the  two  papers 
which  stood  out  above  all  others  in  con- 
tinuing to  demand  the  immediate  return 
of  Sir  Robert  Borden  and  the  Ministers 
with  him  in  London,  The  Globe  and 
The  Star,  Toronto.  With  the  Prime 
Minister  was  Hon.  Mr.  Rowell.  He  had 
not  been  invited.  He  represented  no 
government  department  and  his  presence 
there  was  strongly  opposed  by  other 
members  of  the  government.  Yet  these 
papers  made  no  reference  to  Mr.  Rowell 
— but  concentrated  their  attack  mainly 
on  Sir  Robert.  After  showing  the  very 
great  importance  to  Canada  and  to  our 
army  particularly  of  having  the  Prime 
Minister  there  to  defend  these  interests, 
Mr  Rowell  was  urged  to  repudiate  the 
policy  of  his  organs.  He  did  so  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  All  thinking  Cana- 
dians will  join  us  in  tendering  him  our 
best  congratulations  and  thanks. 
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that  it  would  be  unwise  to  decline  it. 
So  I  swallowed  the  stuff  as  a  child 
swallows  medicine. 

I  downed  it  in  a  gulp  or  two,  and  put 
the  glass  back  on  the  table.  Then  I  pro- 
ceeded to  wipe  my  mouth  with  the  bacK 
of  my  hand,  after  the  approved  fashion  of 
my  environment. 

It  was  fortunate,  at  that  moment,  that 
my  hand  was  wo',!  up  in  front  of  my  face. 
For  a?  the  truth  of  the  whole  thing  canv 
home  to  me,  as  sharp  and  quick  as  an  elec- 
tric spark,  there  must  have  been  a  second 
or  t>vo  when  my  role  slipped  away  from 
ir.c. 

I  HAD,  it  is  true,  inwardly  fortified  my- 
*■  self  against  a  draught  that  would 
prove  highly  unpalatable.  But  the  taste 
which  I  now  detected,  the  acrid,  un- 
mistakable, over-familiar  taste  was  too 
much  for  my  startled  nerves.  I  hid  my 
sudden  body  movement  only  by  means  of  a 
simulated  hiccough.  The  thing  I  had  un- 
mistakably tasted  was  chloral  hydrate. 
They  had  given  me  knock-out  drops. 

The  idea,  of  a  sudden,  struck  me  as  be- 
ing so  ludicrous  that  I  laughed.  The 
mere  thought  of  any  such  manoeuvre  was 
too  much  for  mo-  the  foolish  hope  that  a 
homeopathic  little  pill  of  chloral  would 
put  me  under  the  table,  like  any  shopgirl 
lured  from  a  dance  hall!  They  were  try- 
ing to  drug  me.  Drug  me,  who  had  taken 
double  and  triple  doses  night  after  night 
as  I  fought  for  sleep! 

They  were  trying  to  drug  me,  me  who 
on  my  bad  nights  had  even  known  the 
narcotic  to  be  forcibly  wrested  from  my 
clutch  by  those  who  stood  appalled  at  the 
quantities  that  my  too-inured  system 
demanded,  and  knew  only  too  well  that  in 
time  it  meant  madness. 

But  I  remembered,  as  I  saw  the  three 
men  staring  at  me,  that  I  still  had  a  role 
to  sustain.  I  knew  it  would  be  unwise  to 
let  those  sweet  worthies  know  just  how 
the  land  lay.  I  enjoyed  an  advantage 
much  too  exceptional  and  much  too  valu- 
able to  be  lightly  surrendered. 

So  to  all  outward  signs  and  appear- 
ances I  let  the  drug  do  its  work.  I  care- 
fully acted  out  my  pretended  lapse  into 
somnolent  indifference.  I  lost  the  power 
to  co-ordinate;  my  speech  grew  inarticu- 
late; my  shoulders  drooped  forward 
across  the  table  edge.  I  wilted  down  like 
a  cut  dock-weed,  until  my  face  lay  flat 
against  the  beer-stained  wood. 

"He's  off,"  murmured  the  man  called 
Chuck.    He  rose  to  his  feet  as  he  spoke. 

"Then  we  got  to  beat  it,"  declared  the 
youth  named  Tony,  already  on  his  feet. 
I  could  hear  him  take  a  deep  breath  as 
he  stood  there.  "And  the  next  long  nose 
who  gives  me  heart  disease  like  this  is 
goin'  to  get  five  inches  o'  cold  steel!" 

T_TE  knelt  before  me  as  he  spoke,  pulled 
*■  ■*•  back  my  feet,  and  ran  a  knife  edge 
along  the  shoe  laces.  Then  he  promptly 
pulled  the  shoes  from  my  feet.  These 
shoes,  apparently,  he  kept  in  his  hand. 
"Thafll  help  anchor  'im,  I  guess,"  I  heard 
him  remark. 

"Let's  get  on  the  job,"  suggested  the 
big  man,  obviously  impatient  at  the  delay. 
"If  there's  nothin'  but  five  inches  o'  plank 
between  us  and  that  gold,  let's  get  busy!" 

I  sat  there,  with  my  head  on  that  table 
top  so  redolent  of  the  soured  beverages  of 
other  days,  and  listened  to  them  as  they 
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moved  across  the  room.  I  listened  as  they 
passed  out  and  swung  the  door  shut  be- 
hind them.  I  waited  there  for  another 
minute  or  two,  without  moving,  knowing 
only  too  well  what  a  second  discovery 
would  entail. 

My  head  was  still  bent  over  that  un- 
clean table  top  when  I  heard  the  broken- 
latched  door  once  more  pushed  slowly 
open,  and  steps  slowly  cross  the  floor  to 
where  I  sat. 

Some  one,  I  knew,  was  staring  down  at 
me.  I  felt  four  distended  finger  tips  push 
inquisitively  at  my  head,  rolling  it  a  little 
to  one  side.  Then  the  figure  bending 
above  me  shifted  its  position.  A  hand 
felt  cautiously  about  my  hody.  It  strayed 
lower,  until  it  reached  my  watch  pocket. 

I  could  see  nothing  of  my  enemy's  face, 
and  nothing  of  his  figure.  All  I  got  a 
glimpse  of  was  a  patch  of  extremely  soiled 
linen.  But  that  glimpse  was  sufficient.  It 
was  my  friend,  the  wall-eyed  waiter,  reso- 
lutely deciding  to  make  hay  while  the  s-un 
shone.    And  that  decided  me. 

With  one  movement  I  rose  from  the 
chair  and  wheeled  about  so  as  to  face 
him.  That  quick  body  twist  spun  his 
own  figure  half  way  around. 

My  fist  caught  him  on  the  forward  side 
of  the  relaxed  jawbone.  He  struck  the 
worn  leather  couch  as  he  fell,  and  then 
rolled  completely  over,  as  inert  as  a  sack 
of  bran. 

I  looked  down  at  him  for  a  moment  or 
two  as  he  lay  face  upward  on  the  floor. 
Then  I  dropped  on  one  knee  beside  him, 
unlaced  his  slattern  and  square-toed 
shoes,  and  calmly  adjusted  them  to  my 
own  feet. 

ONCE  out  in  the  street  I  quickened  my 
steps  and  rounded  the  first  corner. 
Then  I  hurried  on,  turning  still  another 
corner,  and  still  another,  making  doubly 
sure  I  was  leaving  no  chance  to  be  trailed. 
Then  I  swung  aboard  a  cross-town  car, 
alighting  again  at  a  corner  flashing  with 
the  vulgar  brilliance  of  an  all-night  drug 
store. 

I  went  straight  to  the  telephone  booth 
of  that  drug  store,  and  there  I  promptly 
called  up  police  headquarters.  I  felt,  as 
I  asked  for  Lieutenant  Belton,  a  person 
of  some  importance.  Then  I  waited  while 
the  precious  moments  flew  by. 

Lieutenant  Belton,  I  was  finally  in- 
formed, was  at  his  room  in  the  Hotel 
York,  on  Seventh  avenue.  So  I  rang  up 
the  Hotel  York,  only  to  be  informed  that 
the  Lieutenant  was  not  in. 

I  slammed  the  receiver  down  on  its  hook 
and  ended  that  foolish  colloquy.  I  first 
thought  of  Patrolman  McCorey.  Then  I 
thought  of  Doyle,  and  then  of  Creegan, 
my  old  detective  friend.  Then  with  a 
jnw-grip  of  determination  I  caught  that 
receiver  up  again,  ordered  a  taxicab,  paid 
for  my  calls,  consulted  my  watch,  and 
paced  up  and  down  Hke  a  caged  hyena, 
writing  for  my  cab 

Another  precious  ten  minutes  slipped 
away  before  I  got  to  Creegan's  door  in 
Forty-third  street,  punched  the  bell  but- 
ton above  the  mail  box,  and  stood  there 
with  my  finger  on  it  for  exactly  a  minute 
and  a  .talf. 

HpHEN  I  suddenly  remembered  that  the 
*■  clicking  door  latch  beside  me  implied 
that  my  entrance  was  being  automatically 
solicited.  I  stepped  into  the  dimly  lighted 
hall  and  made  my  way  determinedly  up 
the  narrow  carpeted  stairs,  knowing  I 
would  get  face  to  face  with  Creegan  if  I 
had  to  crawl  through  a  fanlight  and 
pound  in  his  bedroom  door. 

But  it  was  Creegan  himself  who  con- 


fronted me  as  I  swung  about  the  banister 
turn  of  that  shadowy  second  landing. 

"You  wake  those  kids  up,"  he  solemnly 
informed  me,  "and  I'll  kill  you!" 

"Creegan,"  I  cried,  and  it  seemed  fool- 
ish that  I  should  have  to  inveigle  and 
coax  him  into  a  crusade  which  meant  in- 
finitely more  to  him  than  to  me,  "I'm 
going  to  make  you  famous!" 

"How  soon?"  he  diffidently  inquired. 

"Inside  of  two  hours'  time,"  was  my 
answer. 

"Don't  wake  those  kids!"  he  commanded 
looking  back  over  his  shoulder. 

I  caught  him  by  the  sleeve,  and  held  him 
there,  for  some  vague  premonition  of  a 
sudden  withdrawal  and  a  bolted  door 
made  me  desperate.  And  time,  I  knew, 
was  getting  short. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  listen  to  me,"  I 
said  as  I  held  him.  And  as  he  stood  there 
under  the  singing  gas  jet,  with  his  hur- 
riedly lit  and  skeptically  tilted  stogy  in 
one  corner  of  his  mouth,  I  told  him  in  as 
few  words  as  I  could  what  had  happened 
that  night. 

"Come  in  while  I  get  me  boots  on,"  he 
quietly  remarked,  leading  me  into  an  un- 
lighted  hallway  and  from  that  into  a  bed- 
room about  the  size  of  a  ship's  cabin. 
"And  speak  low,"  he  said,  with  a  nod 
toward  the  rear  end  of  the  hall.  Then 
as  he  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  pulling 
on  his  shoes  he  made  me  recount  every- 
thing for  the  second  time,  stopping  me 
with  an  occasional  question,  fixing  me 
with  an  occasionally  cogitative  eye. 

"But  we  haven't  a  minute  to  lose,"  I 
warned  him,  for  the  second  time,  as  he 
slipped  away  into  a  remoter  cubby  hole 
of  a  room  to  see,  as  he  put  it,  "if  the  kids 
were  keeping  covered." 

He  rejoined  me  at  the  stair  head,  with 
the  softest  of  Irish  smiles  still  on  his  face. 
By  the  time  we  had  reached  the  street 
and  stepped  into  the  waiting  taxi,  that 
smile  had  disappeared.  He  merely 
smoked  another  stogy  as  we  made  our 
way  out  toward  the  end  of  Twenty-eighth 
street. 

AT  Tenth  avenue,  he  suddenly  decided  it 
was  better  for  us  to  go  on  foot.  So 
he  threw  away  his  stogy  end  a  little  rue- 
fully, and  led  me  down  a  street  as  narrow 
and  empty  as  a  river  bed.  He  led  me  into 
a  part  of  New  York  that  I  had  never 
before  known.  It  was  a  district  of  bald 
brick  walls,  of  rough  flag  and  cobble- 
stone underfoot,  of  lonely  street  lamps, 
of  shipping  platforms  and  unbroken 
warehouse  sides,  of  storage  yards  and 
milk  depots,  with  railway  tracks  bisecting 
street!  as  empty  as  though  they  were  the 
streets  of  a  dead  city.  No  one  appear- 
ed before  us.  Nothing  gave  signs  of 
being  alive  in  that  area  of  desolate  ugli- 
ness which  seemed  like  the  back  yard  of 
all  the  world  concentrated  in  a  few  hud- 
dled squares. 

We  were  almost  on  West  Street  itself 
before  I  was  conscious  of  the  periodic 
sound  of  boat  whistles  complaining 
through  the  night.  The  air,  I  noticed, 
took  on  a  fresher  and  cleaner  smell. 
Creegan,  without  speaking,  drew  me  in 
close  to  a  wall  end,  at  the  corner,  and  to- 
gether we  stood  staring  out  toward  the 
Hudson. 

Directly  in  front  of  us,  beyond  a  forest 
of  barrels  which  stippled  the  asohalt,  a 
veritable  city  of  barrels  that  looked  like 
the  stumpage  of  a  burned-over  Douglas 
pine  woodland,  stood  the  facade  of  the 
Panama  Company's  pier  structure.  It 
looked  substantial  and  solemn  enough, 
under  its  sober  sheeting  of  corrugated 
iron.      And   two   equally   solemn    figures 
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somber  and  silent  in  their  dark  overcoats, 
stood  impassively  on  guard  before  its 
closed  doors. 

"I'ome  on,"  Creegan  finally  whispered, 
walking  quickly  south  to  the  end  of 
•wenty-seventh  street.  He  suddenly 
Stopped  and  caught  at  my  arm  to  arrest 
>\vn  steps.  We  stood  there,  listening. 
Out  of  the  silence,  apparently  from  mid- 
river,  sounded  the  quick  staccato  cough- 
ing of  a  gasoline  motor.  It  sounded  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  then  it  Tew  silent. 

\\rE  stood  there  without  moving.  Then 
'  '  the  figure  at  my  side  seemed  stung 
into  sudden  madness.  Without  a  word  of 
warning  or  explanation,  my  companion 
ducked  down  and  went  dodging  in  and  out 
between  the  huddled  clumps  of  barrels, 
threading  a  circuitous  path  toward  the 
slip  edge.  I  saw  him  drop  down  on  all 
fours  and  peer  over  the  strin<*niece.  Then 
I  saw  him  draw  back,  rise  to  his  feet,  and 
run  northward  toward  the  nier  door 
where  the  two  watchmen  stood. 
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What  he  said  to  those  watchmen  I  had 
no  means  of  knowing.  One  of  them,  how- 
ever, swung  about  and  tattooed  on  the 
door  with  a  night  stick  before  Creegan 
could  catch  at  his  arm  and  stop  him.  Be- 
fore I  could  join  them,  some  one  from 
within  had  thrown  open  the  door.  I  saw 
Creegan  and  the  first  man  dive  into  the 
chill-aired,  high-vaulted  building,  with  its 
exotic  odors  of  spice  and  coffee  and  mys- 
terious tropical  bales.  I  heard  somebody 
call  out  to  turn  on  the  lights,  and  then 
Creegan's  disgustedly  warning  voice  call 
back  for  him  to  shut  up.  Then  some- 
where in  the  gloom  inside  a  further  collo- 
quy took  place,  a  tangle  of  voices,  a  call 
for  quietness  followed  by  a  sibilant  hiss  of 
caution. 

Creegan  appeared  in  the  doorway 
again.  I  could  see  that  he  was  motioning 
for  me. 

"Come  on,"  he  whispered.  And  I  tip- 
toed in  after  him,  under  that  echoing 
vaulted  roof  where  the  outline  of  a 
wheeled  gangway  looked  oddly  like   the 


skeleton  of  some  great  dinosaur,  and  the 
pungent  spicy  odors  took  me  at  one 
breath  two  thousand  miles  southward 
into  the  tropics. 

"Take  off  those  shoes,"  quietly  com- 
manded Creegan.  And  I  dropped  beside 
him  on  the  bare  pier  planks  and  slipped 
my  feet  out  of  Shimmey's  ungainly  toed 
shoes. 

A  MAN  moved  aside  from  a  door  as  we 
stepped  silently  up  to  it.  Cree«-an 
turned  to  whisper  a  word  or  two  in  his 
ear.  Then  he  opened  the  door  and  led  me 
by  the  sleeve  into  the  utter  darkness 
within,  closing  and  locking  the  door  after 
him. 

I  was  startled  by  the  sudden  contact 
of  Creegan's  groping  fingers.  I  realized 
that  be  was  thrusting  a  short  cylindrical 
object  up  against  my  body. 

"Take  this,"  he  whispered. 

"What  is  it?"  I  demanded  in  an  answer- 
ing whisper. 
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Because  in  the  first  place,  we  secure  the  Raw  Furs  direct 
from  the  Trapper  for  cash — in  fact,  we  buy  more  raw  furs 
direct  from  the  Trapper  for  cash  than  any  other  firm  in 
Canada — then  we  select  the  best  and  most  suitable  skins 
and  make  them  up  into  the  famous  llnllmu  Guaranteed 
Fnr  Garments — which  we  sell  to  you  directly  by  mail 
"From  Trapper  to  Wearer "  for  cash.  This  does  away 
with   all  middlemen's    profits   and   you    receive   the    benefit. 


BEHIND  EVERY  GARMENT  IS  THIS 


ST  GUARANTEE 

If  for  any  reason  you  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
Hallam  Fur  Garment  simply  send  it  back  and  we 
will  at  once  return  your  money  in  full  without 
question. 


THIS  STUNNING  SET 
OF  BLACK  WOLF  is  re- 
markable value.  Large  scarf 
tn  fashionable  two-skin  design  . 
finished  with  heads  and  'in  . 
HUPP  u  roomy  warm  pillow 
shape  trimmed  as  shown . 
The  fur  it  of  a  rich  jet  black 
glossy  appearance  and  is 
exceedingly     serviceable, 

SI  KM, 
.Set  De- 
livered. 
$15.50 
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STYLISH,  DURABLE  COAT 
OF  RICH  MINK  MARMOT  4M 

inches  in  length,  mad;  from  selected 
full-furred  skins  in  the  newest 
design.  Deep  sailor  collar,  front  belt 
as  shown,  richly  lined  with  fancy 
poplin  and  finished  with  rusching, 
A  garment  that  well  illustrates 
the  remarkable  price  savings 
d'-rivedfrom  our  FUR  FASHION 
BOOK.  MUFF  in  smart  round 
shape,  finished  with  silk  cuffs  and 
wrist  cord. 

M  724*  Coat  Delivered..  .ttU.50 
M  720,  Muff  Delivered., .      1J.50 
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It  is  larger  and  better  than  ever — showing  a 
wonderfully  extensive  range  of  Fur  Sets  and 
Fur  Garments — we  do  not  think  there  is  a  fur 
book  published  in  Canada  equal  to  this — it 
contains  48  pages  and  cover,  with  over  300 
illustrations  of  beautiful  furs,  photographed 
on  real  living  people.  This  shows  you  how 
the  furs  actually  appear.  It  also  gives  a  lot 
of  information  about  Fur  fashions.  The 
articles  shown  here  are  taken  from  this  Fash- 
ion Book  and  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  money. 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  Hallam's  1919 
Fur  Fashion  Book — it  will  save  you  money. 

Address  in/all  as  belcm 


.invited 


No.  624 

HALLAM 

Building 
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HARTr  shoes  for  men  are  of  the 
highest  quality.  Nothing  but  se- 
lected materials  are  used. 
<I  The  soft  glove-like  feel  and  fit  of 
their  rare  leathers  are  only  exceeded  by 
their  splendid  wearing  qualities. 

THE  BRIGHTON 

as  i' lustra  ted,   in  Cherry   Willow 
Calf.  Vici  Kid,   Gunmetal,   etc. 


Jor  JLaSies  an6  ffenilcmen 

Sold  by  the  Best  Shoe  Dealers  in  Canada 

THE  graceful  lines  of  this  Hartt  model 
(style No. 4201)  will  enhance  milady's 
appearance,  its  marked  style  adding  a 
new  note  of  distinction  to  the  apparel. 
Wonderfully  comfortable.  Made  of 
selected  quality  leather. 
<I  It  is  but  one  of  the  many  attractive 
new  Hartt  models  for  ladies. 

If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  write 
for  the  name  of  one  who  can.  to 

)  The  Hartt  Boot  6  Shoe  Company 

LIMITED 
FREDERICTON,  N.B. 


Hartt 
shoes 
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"It's  a  flashlight.  Press  here — see! 
And  throw  it  on  when  I  say  so!" 

I  took  the  flashlight,  pressed  as  he  told 
me,  and  saw  a  feeble  glow  of  light  from 
its  glass-globed  end.  About  this  end  he 
'lad  swathed  a  cotton  pocket  handkerchief. 
More  actual  illumination  would  have  come 
from  a  tallow  candle.  But  it  seemed  suTi- 
cient  for  Creegan's  purpose.  I  could  see 
him  peer  about,  step  across  to  a  pile  of 
stout  wooden  boxes,  count  them,  test  one 
as  to  its  weight,  squint  once  more  search- 
ingly  about  the  room,  and  then  drop  full 
length  on  the  plank  flooring  and  press  his 
ear  to  the  wood. 

He  writhed  and  crawled  about  there, 
from  one  quarter  of  the  room  to  another, 
every  minute  or  so  pressing  an  ear  against 
the  boards  under  him,  for  all  ♦*•«  world 
like  a  physician  sounding  a  patient's  lungs. 
He  kept  returning,  I  noticed,  to  one  area 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  not  more  than 
a  yard  away  from  the  pile  of  wooden 
boxes.  Then  he  leaned  forward  on  his 
knees,  his  hands  supporting  his  body  in  a 
grotesque  bear-like  posture.  He  continued 
to  kneel  there,  intently  watching  the  oak 
plank  directly  in  front  of  him. 

I  saw  one  hand  suddenly  move  fora- 
ward  and  feel  along  an  inch  or  two  of  this 
plank,  come  to  a  stop,  and  then  suddenly 
raise  and  wave  in  the  air.  I  did  not 
realize,  at  that  moment,  that  the  signal 
was  for  me. 

"Put  her  out,"  he  whispered.  And  as  I 
lifted  my  thumb  from  the  contact  point 
the  room  was  again  plunged  into  utter 
darkness.  Yet  through  that  darkness  I 
could  hear  a  distinct  sound,  a  minute  yet 
unmistakable  noise  of  splintering  wood, 
followed  by  an  even  louder  sound,  as 
though  an  auger  were  being  withdrawn 
from  a  hole  in  the  planking  at  nv  feet. 

HpHEN  up  from  the  floor  on  which 
-*-  Cregan  knelt  a  thin  ray  of  light 
flickered  and  wavered  and  disappeared. 
A  rumble  of  guarded  voices  crept  to  my 
.  and  again  I  could  detect  that  faint 
yet  pregnant  gnawing  sound  as  the  busy 
auger  once  more  ate  into  the  oak  planking 
on  which  we  stood. 

I  suddenly  felt  Creegan's  hand  grope 
against  my  knee.  He  rose  to  his  feet  be- 
side me. 

"It's  all  right,"  he  whispered,  with  a 
calmness  which  left  me  a  little  ashamed 
of  my  own  excitement.  "You  stay  here 
until  I  come  back." 

I  stood  there  listening  to  the  slight 
noise  of  the  door  as  he  opened  it  and 
closed  it  after  him.  I  stood  there  as  I 
once  more  heard  the  telltale  splintering 
of  wood,  indicating  that  the  auger  had 
completed  its  second  hole  through  the 
planking.  Then  came  the  sound  of  its 
withdrawal,  and  again  the  wavering 
pencil  of  light  as  the  men  under  the  pier 
examined  their  work  and  adjusted  their 
auger-end  for  its  next  perforation. 

A  new  anxiety  began  to  weigh  on  me. 
I  began  to  wonder  what  would  be  keeping 
Creegan  so  long.  I  grew  terrified  at  the 
thought  that  he  might  be  too  late.  Vague 
contingencies  on  which  I  had  failed  to 
reckon  began  to  present  themselves  to  me. 
I  realized  that  those  three  desperate  men, 
once  they  saw  I  was  again  coming  be- 
tween them  and  their  ends,  would  be  stais- 
fied  with  no  half  measures. 

Then  occurred  a  movement  which  near- 
ly brought  a  cry  from  my  startled  lips.  A 
hand,  reaching  slowly  out  through  the 
darkness,  came  in  contact  with  my  knee, 
and  clutched  it.  That  contact,  coming  as 
it  did  without  warning,  without  reason, 
sent  a  horripilating  chill  through  all  my 
body.  The  wonder  was  that  I  did  not  kick 
out,  like  a  frightened  colt,  or  start  to  flail 
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about  me  with  my  flashlight.  All  I  did, 
however,  was  to  twist  and  swing  away. 
Yet  before  I  could  get  to  my  feet,  the 
hand  had  clutched  the  side  of  my  coat. 
And  as  those  clutching  fingers  held  there, 
I  heard  a  voice  whisper  out  of  the  dark- 
ness: 

"Here,  take  this,"  and  the  moment  I 
heard  it  I  was  able  to  breathe  again,  for  I 
knew  it  was  Creegan.    "You  may  need  it." 

He  was  holding  what  I  took  to  be  a 
policeman's  night-stick  up  in  front  of  me. 
I  took  it  from  him,  marveling  how  he 
could  have  re-entered  that  room  without 
my  hearing  him. 

"There's  a  light-switch  against  the  wall 
there,  they  say,"  was  his  next  whispered 
message  to  me.  "Find  it.  Keep  back 
there  and  throw  it  on  if  I  give  the  word." 

I  felt  and  pawed  and  padded  about  the 
wall  for  an  uncertain  moment  or  two. 
"Got  it?"  came  Creegan's  whispering 
voice  across  the  darkness. 

"Yes,"  I  whispered  back. 

HE  did  not  speak  again,  for  a  newer 
sound  fell  on  both  his  ears  and  mine. 
It  was  a  sound  of  prodding  and  prying,  as 
though  the  men  below  were  jimmying  at 
their  loosened  square  of  planking. 

I  leaned  forward,  listening,  for  I  could 
hear  the  squeak  and  grate  of  the  shifting- 
timber  block.  I  did  not  hear  it  actually 
fall  away.  But  I  was  suddenly  conscious 
of  a  breath  of  cooler  air  in  the  room 
where  I  stood  and  the  persistent  ripple  of 
water  against  barricaded  pile-sides. 

Then  I  heard  a  treble  voice  say,  "A 
little  higher." 

The  speaker  seemed  so  close  that  I  felt 
I  could  have  stooped  down  and  touched 
his  body.  I  knew,  even  before  I  saw  the 
spurt  of  flame  where  he  struck  a  match 
along  the  floor,  that  the  man  was  already 
half  way  up  through  the  hole.  I  could  see 
the  dirt-covered,  clawlike  hand  as  it  held 
the  match,  nursing  the  tiny  flame,  pa- 
tiently waiting  for  it  to  grow.  It  was  not 
until  this  hand  held  the  flaring  match  up 
before  his  very  face  that  Creegan  moved. 

That  movement  was  as  simple  as  it  was 
unexpected.  I  had  no  distinct  vision  of  it, 
but  I  knew  what  it  meant.  I  knew  the 
moment  I  heard  the  dull  and  sickening 
impact  of  seasoned  wood  against  a  human 
skullbone. 

There  was  just  one  blow.  But  it  was  so 
well  placed  that  a  second  seemed  unneces- 
sary. Then,  as  far  as  I  could  judge, 
Creegan  took  hold  of  the  stunned  man  and 
drew  him  bodily  up  through  the  hole  in 
the  floor. 

A  moment  later  a  voice  was  saying, 
"Here,  pull !"  And  I  knew  that  the  second 
man  was  on  his  way  up  into  the  room. 

What  prevented  Creegan  from  repeat- 
ing his  manoeuvre  with  the  night  stick  I 
could  not  tell.  But  I  knew  the  second 
attack  was  not  the  clean-cut  job  of  the 
first,  for  even  as  Creegan  seized  the  body 
half  way  up  through  the  opening,  the 
struggle  must  have  begun. 

THE  consciousness  that  that  struggle 
was  not  to  be  promptly  decided,  that 
a  third  factor  might  at  any  moment  ap- 
pear in  the  fight,  stung  me  into  the  nec- 
essity of  some  sort  of  blind  action  on  my 
own  part.  I  remembered  the  first  man, 
and  that  he  would  surely  be  armed.  I 
ran  out  toward  the  centre  of  the  room, 
stumbled  over  the  boxes  of  gold,  and  fell 
sprawling  along  the  floor.  Without  so 
much  as  getting  on  my  feet  again  I 
groped  about  until  I  found  the  prostrate 
body.  It  took  me  only  a  moment  to  feel 
about  that  limp  mass,  discover  the  re- 
volver and  draw  it  from  its  pocket.     I  was 
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Waltham  Watch 


A  GOOD  case  often  holds  a  watch  move- 
ment entirely  devoid  of  merit.  But 
this  shouldn't  be,  because  a  good 
movement  is  the  prime  essential  of  a  time- 
piece. The  Waltham  19  and  23  jewel 
movements,  cased  in  gold-filled  or  solid  gold 
of  various  weights,  form  the  ideal  combinat- 
ion of  beauty  in  exterior  and  complete 
reliability  of  mechanism.  Buy  your  watch 
on  the  reputation  of  the  maker — that's  the 
safe  way.  And  remember,  the  Waltham 
reputation  was  established  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  since  which  time  Waltham  move- 
ments have  earned  the  confidence  of  several 
succeeding  generations  of  exacting  watch 
buyers. 

Ask    your  jeweler  to  show  you  his  range  of  high- 
grade  Walt )i;i in  Watchw. 


WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY,  LIMITED 
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still  on  my  knees  when  I  heard  Creegan 
call  out  through  the  darkness. 

"The  light!"  he  gasped.  "Turn  on  the 
light!" 

I  swung  recklessly  about  at  the  note  of 
alarm  in  his  voice  and  tried  to  grope  my 
way  toward  him.  Only  some  last  extrem- 
ity could  have  wrung  that  call  from  him. 
It  was  only  too  plain  that  his  position  was 
now  a  perilous  one.  But  what  that  peril 
was  I  could  not  decipher. 

"Where  are  you?"  I  gasped,  feeling 
that  wherever  he  lay  he  needed  help,  that 
the  quickest  service  I  could  render  him 
would  be  to  reach  his  side. 

"The  light,  you  fool!"  he  cried  out. 
"The  light!" 

I  dodged  and  groped  back  to  the  wall 
where  I  felt  the  light-switch  to  be.  I 
had  my  fingers  actually  on  the  switch 
when  an  arm  like  the  arm  of  a  derrick 
itself  swung  about  through  the  darkness, 
and  at  one  stroke  knocked  the  breath  out 
of  my  body  and  flattened  me  against  the 
wall.  Before  I  could  recover  my  breath, 
a  second  movement  spun  me  half  around 
and  lifted  me  clear  off  my  feet.  By  this 
time  the  great  arm  was  close  about  me, 
pinning  my  hands  down  to  my  side. 

Before  I  could  cry  out  or  make  an  effort 
to  escape,  the  great  hulk  holding  me  had 
shifted  his  grip,  bringing  me  about  direct- 
ly in  front  of  him  and  holding  me  there 
with  a  grasp  that  made  even  breathing  a 
thing  of  torture.  And  as  he  held  me  there 
he  reached  out  and  turned  on  the  light 
with  his  own  hand.  I  knew,  even  before  I 
actually  saw  him,  that  it  was  the  third 
man. 

1  also  knew,  even  before  that  light  came 
on,  what  his  purpose  was.  He  was  hold- 
ing me  there  as  a  shield  in  front  of  him. 
This  much  I  realized  even  before  I  saw  the 
revolver  with  which  he  was  menacing  the 
enemy  in  front  of  him.  What  held  my 
blinking  and  bewildered  eyes  was  the  fact 
that  Creegan  himself,  on  the  far  side  of 
the  room,  was  holding  the  struggling  and 
twisting  body  of  the  man  called  Redney  in 
precisely  the  same  position. 

But  what  disheartened  me  was  the  dis- 
covery that  Creegan  held  nothing  but  a 
night  stick  in  his  left  hand.  All  the 
strength  of  his  right  hand,  I  could  see, 
was  needed  to  hold  his  man.  And  his 
revolver  was  still  in  his  pocket. 

I  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  remem- 
ber my  own  revolver.  And  my  predica- 
ment made  me  desperate.  That  gang  had 
sown  their  dragon  teeth,  I  decided,  and 
now  they  could  reap  their  harvest. 

I  made  a  pretence  of  struggling  away 
from  my  captor's  clutch,  but  all  the  while 
I  was  working  one  elbow  back,  farther 
and  farther  back,  so  that  a  hand  could 
be  thrust  into  my  coat  pocket.  I  reached 
the  pocket  without  being  noticed.  My 
fingers  closed  about  the  butt  of  the  re- 
volver. And  still  my  purpose  had  not 
been  discovered. 

As  I  lifted  that  firearm  from  my  pocket 
I  was  no  longer  a  reasoning  human  being. 
At  the  same  time  that  I  felt  this  red  flash 
of  rage  through  my  body,  I  also  felt  the 
clutch  about  my  waist  relax.  The  big 
man  behind  me  was  ejaculating  a  single 
word.    It  was  "Creegan!" 

WHY  that  one  shout  should  have  the 
debilitating  effect  on  Creegan  which 
it  did,  I  had  no  means  of  knowing.  But 
I  saw  the  sweatstained  and  blood-mark- 
ed face  of  my  colleague  suddenly  change. 
His  eyes  stared  stupidly,  his  jaw  fell,  and 
he  stood  there,  panting  and  open-mouthed, 
as  though  the  last  drop  of  courage  had 
been  driven  out  of  his  body. 
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I  felt  that  he  was  giving  up,  that  he  was 
surrendering,  even  before  I  saw  him  let 
the  man  he  had  been  holding  fall  away 
from  him.  But  I  remembered  the  revolver 
in  my  hand  and  the  ignominies  I  had  suf- 
fered. And  again  I  felt  that  wave  of 
something  stronger  than  my  own  will,  and 
I  knew  that  my  moment  had  come. 

I  had  the  revolver  at  half-arm,  with  its 
muzzle  in  against  the  body  crushing  mine, 
when  Creegan's  voice,  sharp  and  short 
as  a  bark,  arrested  that  impending  finger 
twitch. 

"Stop!#"  he  cried,  and  the  horror  of  his 
voice  puzzled  me. 

"Why?"  I  demanded  in  a  new  and  ter- 
rible calm.  But  I  did  not  lower  my  re- 
volver. 

"Stop  that!"  he  shouted,  and  his  newer 
note,  more  of  anger  than  fear,  bewildered 
me  a  bit. 

"Why?" 

BUT  Creegan,  as  he  caught  at  the  coat 
collar  of  the  man  called  Redney,  did 
not  answer  my  repeated  question.  In- 
stead, he  stared  at  the  man  beside  me. 

"Well,  I'll  be  damned!"  he  finally  mur- 
mured. 

"What  tTiell  are  you  doin'  here?"  cut 
in  the  big  man  as  he  pushed  my  revolver 
end  away  and  dropped  his  own  gun  into 
his  pocket.  "I've  been  trailin'  these  guys 
for  five  weeks — and  I  want  to  know  why 
you're  queerin'  my  job!" 

Creegan,  who  had  been  feeling  his  front 
teeth  between  an  investigatory  thumb  and 
forefinger,  blinked  up  at  the  big  man. 
Then  he  turned  angrily  on  me. 

"Put  down  that  gun!"  he  howled.  He 
took  a  deep  breath.  Then  he  laughed, 
mirthlessly,  disgustedly.  "You  can't 
shoot  him!" 

•Why  can't  I?" 

"He's  a  stool  pigeon;  A  singed  cat! 

"And  what's  a  stool  pigeon?"  I  de- 
manded.   "And  what's  a  singed  cat?" 

Cregan  laughed  for  the  second  time  as 
he  wiped  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his 
hand. 

"He's  a  Headquarters'  gink  who  stays 
on  the  fence,  and  tries  to  hunt  with  the 
hounds  the  same  time  he's  runnin'  with 
the  hares — and  gener'ly  goes  round  queer- 
in' an  honest  officer's  work.  And  I  guess 
he's  queered  ours.  So  about  the  onlv  thing 
for  us  to  do,  's  far  as  I  can  see,  is  for  us 
to  crawl  off  home  and  go  to  bed!" 


The  Four  Factions  at 
Ottawa 
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guns  of  the  German  offensive  thundering 
in  its  ears,  it  talked  more  independently 
and  voted  just  as  abjectly  as  its  pre- 
decessors. Will  it  do  it  again?  That  is  a 
question  that  can  be  answered  by:  "Well, 
not  quite."  But  how  far  will  it  break 
away  from  traditions?  How  many 
Liberal-Unionists  are  tied  hand  and  foot 
to  Calder  who  had  the  naming  of  them  for 
Saskatchewan?  To  Sifton  who  named 
them  in  Alberta?  Or  to  Carvell  who 
named  them  in  New  Brunswick?  So 
far  as  Hon.  N.  W.  Rowell  goes  you  know 
that  his  personal  following  totals  two — 
Mowat  of  Parkdale  and  Harold  of  North 
Brant. 

There  is  another  factor  that  enters  into 
the  equation :  It  costs  money  to  run  elec- 
tions and  the  sitting  members  have  so  far 
drawn  only  one  indemnity.  All  of  them 
are  not  statesmen  though  most  of  them 
are  patriots.    And  when  it  comes  to  cast- 
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Make  Your  Skin 
Look  Fresh  and  Clear 

Sunburn  and  Freckles  are  summer-time  disfigurements  which  should 
be   treated  at  once  to  clear  up  the  complexion   for  the  appro:, 
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ing  a  vote  that  may  mean  another  general 
election  some  of  the  patriots  will  have 
those  election  expenses  and  that  $2,500  a 
year  somewhere  in  the  back  of  their 
minds. 
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ing  water  adding  to  our  speed",  and  the 
bullets  spitting  out  of  the  darkness  all 
around  us  and  miraculously  not  hitting 
us.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write 
we  had  reached  the  junction  of  our  main 
gallery.  The  trolley  left  the  rails  and 
tipped  up.  The  Fish  disappeared  into  the 
torrent,  I  on  top  of  him.  I  dragged  him 
out  and  pushed  him  about  6  ft.  down  the 
gallery  on  to  the  trolley  which  I  righted. 

HPHERE  was  a  muffled  chug  followed 
-*-  instantly  by  the  angry  umph  of  the 
exploding  ammonal.  I  felt  as  if  I  were 
torn  out  of  myself — then  a  blank.  The 
next  thing  I  remember  was  the  flavour 
of  rum  and  someone  rubbing  my  wrists 
and  feet.  I  looked  up  and  recognized 
Bingy  who  was  feeding  me.  I  felt  very 
sore  all  over;  in  fact  as  if  I  had  been 
passed  through  a  separator.  I  began  to 
eet  rid  of  my  haziness  and  sensed  that 
the  water  had  stopped  rushing.  I  could 
hear  the  sucking  of  our  numps.  Beside 
me  was  the  Fish,  profanely  reioicing  and 
babbling  something  about  getting  out  a 
patent  on  our  underground  tank.  He  had 
always  wanted  to  transfer  to  the  tanks, 
he  said. 

"Can  you  understand  what  T'm  say- 
ing?" asked  Bins-y.  "Well.  O.C.  T'-enches 
reported  that  the  pestiferous  sniper  was 
blown  hell  West  and  cooked.  It  seems 
he  was  right  above  where  we  left  off  our 
digging  after  all  and  of  course  that  meant 
right  above  the  machine  gun.  You  got 
gun,  crew,  sniper  and  nil — and  now  the 
waters  dammed  up — and  everything  fine." 


The  Three  Sapphires 
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her  a  ball  of  bhang  wrapped  up  in 
sweets." 

"We've  got  to  capture  the  old  girl  be- 
fore she  kills  some  natives,"  Finnerty 
Bred.  "If  you  chaps  don't  mind  a 
wait,  I'll  get  things  ready  and  you'll  see 
better  sport  than  killing  something." 

First  the  major  had  some  "foot  tacks" 
brought.  They  were  sharp-pointed  steel 
things  with  a  broad  base,  looking  like 
enormous  carpet  tacks.  Placed  on  the 
path,  if  Moti  stepped  on  one  she  would 
probably  come  in  to  the  keddah  to  have 
her  foot  dressed.  Four  Moormen,  natives 
cf  the  Ceylon  hills,  weir  selected.  These 
men  were  entitled  to  be  called  panak- 
hans,  for  each  one  had  noosed  by  the  leg 
a  wild  elephant  that  had  been  captured, 
and  very  lithe  and  brave  they  looked  as 
they  stepped  out,  a  rawhide  noose  over 
the  shoulder  of  each.  A  small  army  of 
assistants  were  also  assembled,  and  Raj 
liahadar,  a  huge  bull  elephant. 

KINNERTY    sent    the    men    and     Raj 

*-      Bahadar  on  ahead,  saying  that  Moti 

i    perhaps  make  up   to  the  bull  and 

not  cl»fir  off  to  the  deep  jungle.     Giving 

them  a  start  of  fifteen  minutes,  the  three 
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sahihs,  Mahadua,  and  a  man  to  carry  the 
major's  8-bore  elephant  gun  followed. 
They  traveled  for  an  hour  up  through 
eful  bamboos  and  on  into  the  rolling 
hills,  coming  upon  the  tusker  and  the 
natives  waiting. 

(lothya,  the  mahout,  salaamed,  saying: 

"We  have  heard  something  that  moves 
with  noise  in  the  jungle,  and,  not  wishing 
to  frighten  Moti,  we  have  waited  for  the 
sahib." 

"It  was  a  bison,"  one  of  the  men  de- 
clared. "Twice  have  I  seen  his  broad, 
black  back." 

"Sahib,"  the  mahout  suggested,  "it 
may  be  that  it  was  a  tiger,  for  Raj  Baha- 
dur has  taken  the  wind  with  his  trunk 
many  times,  after  his  manner  when  there 
are  tigers  about." 

"Fools,  all  of  you!"  Finnerty  said  an- 
grily.   "You  are  wasting  time." 

"Sahib" — it  was  Mahadua's  plaintive 
voice — "these  men,  who  are  fitted  for 
smoking  opium  in  the  bazaar,  will  most 
surely  waste  the  sahib's  time.  It  is  bet- 
ter that  we  go  in  front." 

"I  think  you're  right,"  Finnerty  de- 
clared. "Go  you  in  front,  Mahadua,  for 
you  make  little  noise;  the  ears  of  an 
elephant  are  sharp,  and  we  ride  horses, 
but  we  will  keep  you  in  sight."  He  turned 
to  the  mahout.  "At  a  distance  bring 
along  Bahadur  and  the  men." 

The  shikari  grinned  with  delight;  he 
salaamed  in  gratitude.  To  lead  a  hunt! 
He  was  in  the  seventh  heaven. 

-  noiseless  as  a  brown  shadow,  he 
slipped  through  the  jungle,  and  yet  so 
free  of  pace  that  at  times  he  had  to  wait 
lest  the  sahibs  should  lose  his  trail. 
Once  they  lost  him  for  a  little;  when  they 
came  within  eight  he  was  standing  with 
a  hand  up,  and  when  they  reached  his 
side  he  said:  "Sahib,  sometimes  a  fool 
trips  over  the  truth,  and  those  two,  who 
are  assuredly  fools  in  the  jungle,  have 
both  spoken  true  words,  for  I  have  seen 
the  hoofprints  01  a  mighty  bison  and  also 
the  pugs  of  Pundit  Bagh  who  has  a  foot 
like  a  rice  pot.  I  will  carry  the  8-bore, 
and  if  the  sahib  will  walk  he  may  get 
•rood  hunting;  the  matter  of  Moti  can 
wait." 

"You'd  better  dismount,  Lord  Victor, 
and  take  the  shot,"  Finnerty  advised.  "A 
tiger  is  evidently  stalking  the  bison,  so 
perhaps  will  be  a  little  off  guard.  The 
grooms  will  bring  along  the  ponies." 

Swinton  dismounted  also,  saying:  "I'll 
prowl  along  with  you,  major,  if  you  don't 
object." 

Lord  Victor  wore  riding  boots,  and 
Finnerty,  slipping  his  cotton-soled,  sam- 
bar  leather  shoes  from  his  feet,  said: 
"Put  these  on,  and,  if  you  don't  mind, 
I'll  give  you  a  couple  of  pointers  about 
still  stalking,  for  if  you're  quiet  you  have 
a  good  chance  of  bagging  either  a  tiger 
or  a  bull  bison.  I  can't  do  anything  to 
help  you;  you've  got  to  depend  on  your- 
self and  the  gun." 

"Thanks,  old  chap;  just  tell  me  what 
I  should  do." 

"You  will  keep  Mahadua  in  sight.  If 
you  hear  anything  in  the  jungle  that 
would  cause  you  to  look  around,  don't 
turn  your  neck  while  you  are  moving,  but 
stand  perfectly  still — that  will  prevent  a 
noisy,  false  step.  Don't  try  to  step  on  a 
log  in  crossing  it;  you  might  slip.  But  sit 
on  it  and  swing  your  legs  over  if  you  can't 
stride  it.  When  Mahadua  holds  up  a 
finger  that  he  sees  something,  don't  take 
a  step  without  looking  where  you  are 
going  to  place  your  foot,  and  don't  step 
on  a  stick  or  a  stone.  If  it  is  the  tiger, 
don't  shoot  if  he  is  coming  toward  you — 
not  until  he  has  just  passed;  then  rake 
Continued  on  page  86 
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■  It  is  in  a  proper  balanc- 
ing of  these  materials  that  the 
maker's  real  art  conic  . 
You  will  nnd  that  art  won- 
derfully   expressed    in    Fairy 
Soap. 

We  are  quite  r.ur.-  if 
we  sold  Fairy  So:: 
50  cents  a  cake,  we 
could  tell  you  a  truth- 
ful story  about  its  value 
as  a  toilet  soap  which 
would  make  you  feel 
thai  that  price  was  war- 
ranted. 

But  we  prefer  to  talk 
to  you  along  common- 
s/nsc  lines  and  to  give 
y on  Fairy  Soap  at  ■ 
common-sense  price  — 
a  few  cents  a  cake. 

If  your  general  health 
is  gocd  and  if  you  use 
Fairy  Soap  in  any  sensi- 
ble manner,  you  may  be 
sure  that  in  time  you 
will  have  ..  skin  as  soft 
and  piiablc  as  Nature 
endowed  you  with. 

No  matter  where  you 
live  or  where  you  make 
your  home  you  can  buy 

THE  N.K.I'AIRBANKCU. 
d,  Montreal 


Have  i/ou  a  little  Tairy  in  your  home?" 
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SHOCK 

ABSORBERS 

"Make  Rough  Roads  Smooth  for  Fords" 

Four  Important  H&D  Merits 
1    They  make  the  car  ride  easy  by  preventing  jolts  and  sidesway. 

2.  They  prevent  springs  from  breaking. 

3.  They  save  the  engine  from  the  effect  of  sudden  jerks. 

4.  They  increase  tire  mileage  at  least  a  third.    This  is  confirmed  by  200,000 

users.  The  saving  on  tires  alone,  through  eliminating  hard  road  thrusts, 
soon  pays  for  a  set  of  H.  &  D's. 

PRICES  AND  GUARANTEE 

Single  arm  style,  per  set  of  four.  $10.  Twin  arm  style, 
per  set  of  four.  $12.  Remit  by  money  order  or  postal 
note.  Use  the  Shock  Absorbers  thirty  days.  If  not 
satisfied,  take  them  off  and  return  them  and  we  will 
refund     your     money.    Mnfd.  in  Canada  by 

RICHARD-WILCOX  CANADIAN  CO.,  LTD. 
LONDON.  ONT.  MONTREAL.  QUE. 
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A  Canadian  Aids  Hoover 


Mother, What  does 
Cocoa  Mean?" 

"Well,   my  boy,  good 
cocoa  means 


Baker's 
Cocoa 


It  is  a  rich  red -brown 
powder  made  from  high 
grade  cocoa  beans,  which 
have  been  carefully  se- 
lected, skilfully 
blended,  roasted, 
ground  exceed- 
ingly fine, 
and  with  the 
excess  of  fat 
removed  with- 
out the  use  of 
chemicals. 

It  is  a  delicious 
drink,  of  great  food 
value,  and  its  use 
saves  other  foods. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Limited 

Established  1780 

DORCHESTER,    MASS. 

MONTREAL,  CAN. 

Canada  Food  Board  Licence  No.  1 1-690 


REGISTERED 
TRADE-MARK 


MARK  HIS         i 
CLOTHING  WITH   I 

Cash's 

WOVEN  NAME- 
TAPES 

tnd  iniure 

them  araitut 

loss 

Guaranteed 

fait  colon 

24  doz.       $4.00 
12  doz.         2.2S 

6  doz.  1.50 

3  doz.  a. 00 
Style  Sheet 
tent  free  on 
request  or 
can  be  seen 
at  any  lead- 
ing Dry 
Good*  Store 

J.  &  J.  CASH,  LIMITED 
Room  40,  301  St.  Jamas  St..    MONTREAL 


Bt  ajifcsjf  "««  ran  mi  mart  til 

mf  <Uthtt  with  Ctih'i  t/mmti." 


John  Bowman  Directs  Food  Conservation 
in   United  States   Hotels 

HpHE  subject  of  one  of  the  most  interest- 
•*■  ing  sketches  published  this  month,  John 
McE.  Bowman,  is  a  Canadian  by  birth.  The 
story  of  his  wonderful  exploits  in  the  build- 
ing and  managing  of  New  York  hotels  was 
told  in  MACLEAN'S  something  over  a  year 
ago.  Now  John  Bruce  Mitchell  tells  in 
The  Forum  of  Mr.  Bowman's  remarkable 
work  in  connection  with  food  conservation: 

"I  need  some  hotel  genius  to  help  me," 
declared  Herbert  Hoover,  about  five  minutes 
after  he  was  made  Food  Administrator. 

"That  ought  to  be  easy,"  responded  Mr. 
Hoover's  companion,  "the  country  is  full 
of  hotel  men." 

"True,  and  an  army  is  full  of  privates, 
but  there  are  only  a  few  generals.  The 
hotel  man  I  need  must  be  a  general  in  the 
business,  not  a  private." 

"Then  send  for  John  Bowman  of  New 
York,"  was  the  advice. 

"Bowman?  Oh  yes,  the  Biltmore  man  " 
"Also  the  Manhattan  man  and  the  An- 
sonia  man  and  the  Belmont  man.  He's  also 
building  the  Commodore,  largest  hotel  in 
the  world,  and  is  planning  a  sixth  sky- 
scraper hotel  on  the  site  of  the  old  Murray 
Hill  hotel.     He 

"Just  the  man!"  exclaimed  Food  Adminis- 
trator Hoover,  "I've  stopped  at  some  of  his 
hotels." 

When  the  appeal  reached  Mr.  Bowman  to 
come  on  to  Washington  and  get  in  confer- 
ence with  the  Food  Administration,  with  a 
view  of  helping  his  Government,  Mr.  Bow- 
man lost  no  time. 

"To  conserve  food  in  every  private  home 
will  not  be  sufficient,"  Mr.  Hoover  explained 
to  him.  "The  hotel  population,  permanent 
and  transient,  is  immenst,  equal  in  this 
country  to  the  entire  population  of  many 
small  countries.  Food  must  be  conserved  in 
all  of  our  hotels.  Will  you  help  the  Gov- 
ernment by  becoming  Chief  of  the  Hotel 
Division  of  National  Food  Conservation,  Mr. 
Bowman  ?" 
"Gladly 

" and  the  Restaurant?" 

"Certainly " 

and   the   Dining   Car?" 
"If   you    wish 

and    the    Steamship?" 
"Will   do   my   best."' 

And  that  is  how  John  McE.  Bowman,  head 
of  u  great  string  of  skyscraper  ho 
"de  luxe,"  acquired  within  three  minutes 
the  title  of  "Chief  of  the  Hotel,  Restaurant, 
Dining  Car  and  Steamship  Division  of  the 
United   States   Food   Administration." 

It  is  a  long  title,  but  Mr.  Bowman  is 
long-headed  enough  to  swing  it.  He  has 
been  swinging  it  with  such  success  that  his 
enthusiastic  work  has  resulted  in  a  100 
per  cent,  voluntary  compliance  with  the 
food  conservation  rules  amongst  the  leading 
hotels  of  this  country. 

Naturally,  at  the  beginning,  there  were 
many  doubting  Thomases.  Many  declared 
that  the  hotel  managers  would  not  actually 
conserve  food,  that  they  could  "camou- 
flage" conservation.  "When  a  man  goes  to 
a  top-notch  hotel  and  pays  top-notch  prices, 
he  is  going  to  get  exactly  what  he  asks 
for."   was    the    comment. 

'"When  a  man  comes  into  any  of  my 
hotels  on  a  beefless  day  and  demands  beef, 
put  him  out!"  was  Mr.  Bowman's  orders. 

That  has  been  his  attitude  from  the  start. 
The  requests  of  the  Government  as  to  the 
saving  of  food  have  been  lived  up  to,  ab- 
solutely  to   the    letter. 

"Not  an  ounce,  not  a  gramme  of  pork  is 
to  be  served,  used  or  eaten  by  guests  or 
employees  in  any  of  my  hotels  on  porkless 
days,"  was  one  of  his  orders. 

"Until  further  notice  from  me  all  forms 
of  bread  and  pastry  must  contain  no  wheat 
flour.  Rye.  graham,  corn  and  other  whole- 
some substitutes  must  be  used,"  was  an- 
other  Bowman   order. 
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When  Food  Administrator  Hoover  sent 
for  Mr.  Bowman  it  was  not  to  ask  him  to 
conserve  food  in  his  own  big  chain  of  hotels 
alone,  but  to  see  that  every  hotel,  restaur- 
ant, dining  car  and  steamship  conserved 
food.  It  was  an  immense  task.  There  were 
many  pessimists  and  croakers,  many  who 
considered  it  all  a  joke.  Br.  Bowman  did 
not.  He  knew  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

"Why  should  the  laboring  man  in  his 
little  tenement,  or  the  middle-class  man  in 
his  modest  cottage,  be  asked  to  conserve 
food,  while  the  people  possessed  of  means 
eat  whatever  they  please,  as  in  the  past?" 
he  asked  at  one  famous  gathering  of  hotel- 
men  from  all  over  the  country.  "We  serve 
the  meals  "de  luxe,"  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
just  as  easy  to  conserve  'de  luxe'  food,  as 
the  plain  fare  of  the  daily  laborer." 

This  observation  affixed  to  him  the  title 
of   "Food    Conservationist    de   Luxe." 

Equipped  with  his  long  title,  impressed 
with  Mr.  Hoover's  talk,  fully  awake  to  the 
great  need  of  food  conservation,  Mr.  Bow- 
man became  active.  First  he  asked  Mr. 
Hoover  if  he  had  any  especial  plans  for  the 
work.  "Not  a  plan.  You  know  the  business 
of  feeding  people,  and  you  know  the  men 
who  feed  them  in  all  public  places,  I  leave 
it  to  you  to  bring  them  into  line,"  was  Mr. 
Hoover's  response. 

And  so  Mr.  Bowman  returned  to  New- 
York  and,  in  true  American  style  "Got 
busy.  He  is  busy  to-day,  has  been  busy  all 
this  time  and  will  continue  busy  just  so 
long  as  there  is  need  for  food  conservation 
in  his  division.  His  first  step  was  to 
secure  a  hasty  view  of  the  local  situation. 
He  got  in  touch  with  New  York's  leading 
hotelmen.  He  outlined  the  situation  to 
them    clearly. 

Some  of  the  more  timid  ones  had  doubts 
as  to  the  posibility  of  such  conservation. 

"They  hove  been  used  to  all  sorts  of  food 
luxuries  whenever  they  felt  like  it,  they 
have  plenty  of  money  to  pay  for  them,  won't 
it  be  impossible  to  get  them  to  go  light  on 
beef  and  pork  and  wheat  and  butter  and 
such   things ?" 

"A  great  majority  of  our  people,"  de- 
clared another  hotelman,  "eat  more  beef 
than  anything  else,  rare  roast  beef,  thick 
steaks  and  the  like.     What  will  we  do?" 

"We  will  take  it  off  our  menus.  They 
must  cat  something  else  or  go  elsewhere," 
was   Mr.  Bowman's  solution. 

"Hut,"  protested  another,  "there  will  be 
an  army  of  rivals  who  will  be  waiting  for 
just  this  turn  of  affairs " 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Bowman,  "I  have 
learned  in  Washington  of  our  need  of  food 
conservation.  I  am  in  this  fight  to  win. 
If  I  fail  it  will  be  because  you  have  failed 
mc.  If  I  succeed  it  will  be  because  you 
alone  made  me  a  success." 

That  settled  it,  the  leading  local  hotel- 
men  were  with  him  to  a  unit.  And  from 
that  start  he  toured  the  country  and. 
brought  into  line  every  hotelman  worthy 
of  the  name,  every  dining  car  and  steamship 
corporation  and  every  restaurant  and  cafe 
of  the  better  class.  In  fact,  every  public 
eating  place  to-day,  practically  without  ex- 
ception, has  fallen   into  line. 

A  close  watch  was  kept  over  the  results 
of  Chief  Bowman's  work.  The  last  month 
of  1917  showed  that  his  efforts  and  the 
hearty,  patriotic  co-operation  of  the  people 
who  came  within  his  division,  had  resulted 
in  a  saving  of  the  following: 

Meat     22,733,000  pounds. 

Wheat  flour    9,089,000  pounds 

This  was  encouraging.  However,  there 
was  a  crying  need  at  that  time  for  even 
greater  saving  and  so  Mr.  Bowman  re- 
doubled his  efforts,  his  appeals,  his  jour- 
neys of  inspection  and  investigation,  his 
output  of  food  economy  progaganda,  with 
the  result  that  the  first  month  of  this  year 
found  the  hotels,  restaurants,  dining  cars 
and  steamships  had  saved: 

Meat   25,418,000  pounds 

Wheat   flour    12,790,000  pound* 
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BE  it  auto,  truck,  or  tractor,  that  spare  set 
of  Columbia  Dry  Batteries  will  be  a  good 
investment  and  save  lots  of  trouble  when 
ignition  troubles  come. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  moment  to  wire  in  a  set  of 
Columbias.  With  these  on  the  job,  you're 
through  with  ignition  troubles  until  the  last 
hot  spark  is  drained  from  the  cells. 

To  run  a  stationary  engine ;  to  speed  a  motor- 
boat  ;  to  ring  bells,  light  lanterns,  or  make  tele- 
phones talk — use  Columbias. 

They're  the  ready,  steady  battery — the  easiest 
form  of  power  to  buy — the  simplest  to  use. 
They  require  no  technical  knowledge.  Keep 
plenty  of  Columbias  on  hand.  They're  depend- 
able in  every  service. 

Fahnestock  Spring  Clip  Binding  Posts,  on 
request,  no  extra  charge. 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL  CARBON  COMPANY,  Limited 

Toronto,   Ontario 
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J-Jpl    P  Would   you  be  willing   to  sell   us   your  spare  time? 

w.   . ^T  We  wi"   "uy   't  at  a  much  better  price  than  your 

W  AN        Fl  )  Present  employment  is  netting  you.     Let  us  tell  you 

TT  ,r^1  1  *  L-1-^  about  it— a  postcard  will  do. 

AJJresi  Agency  Division:  The  MacLean  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  143  University  Ave.,  Toronto 


Continued  from  page  83 
him  from  behind  the  shoulder,  and  he'll 
keep  going — he  won't  turn  to  charge.  If 
you  wound  him  when  he's  coming  on,  it's 
a  hundred  to  one  he'll  charge  and  maul 
you,  even  while  he's  dying.  As  to  the  bull, 
shoot  him  any  old  way  that  brings  him 
down,  for  the  bison's  ferocity  is  good 
fiction." 

Finnerty  had  given  this  lesson  in  al- 
most a  whisper.  Now  he  thrust  the  8-bore 
into  Lord  Victor's  hand,  saying:  "This 
shoots  true,  flat-sighted,  up  to  fifty  yards; 
but  don't  try  to  pick  off  that  tiger  at  over 
twenty.  The  gun  is  deuced  heavy — it 
weighs  fifteen  pounds — so  don't  tire  your 
arms  carrying  it  at  the  ready.  It  fires  a 
charge  of  twelve  drams  of  powder,  so  hold 
it  tight  to  your  shoulder  or  it'll  break  a 
bone.  It  throws  a  three-ounce,  hollow- 
nosed  bullet  that'll  mushroom  in  either 
a  tiger  or  a  bison,  and  he'll  stop." 

Mahadua  took  up  the  trail  again,  not 
following  all  the  windings  and  zigzag 
angles  of  its  erratic  way,  for  they  were 
now  breasting  a  hill  and  he  knew  that 
the  bull,  finding  the  flies  troublesome, 
would  seek  the  top  plateau  so  that  the 
breeze  would  blow  these  pests  away.  The 
wind  was  favorable — on  their  faces — 
for  the  wise  old  bull  traveled  into  it, 
knowing  that  it  would  carry  to  him  a 
danger  taint  if  the  tiger  waited  in  am- 
bush. 

"We'll  carry  on  for  a  little  longer," 
Finnerty  said;  "but  if  we  find  the  bull 
is  heading  up  into  the  sal  forest  we'll  give 
it  up  and  go  after  Moti;  she  won't  be  far 
away,  I  fancy." 

They  followed  the  bison's  trail,  that 
had  now  straightened  out  as  he  fled  from 
the  thing  that  had  disturbed  his  rest,  for 
fifteen  minutes,  and  Mahadua  was  just 
dipping  over  the  plateau's  far  edge  when 
a  turmoil  of  noises  came  floating  up  from 
the  valley  beyond — a  turmoil  of  combat 
between  large  animals.  Quickening  their 
pace,  Finnerty  and  Swinton  saw,  as  they 
reached  the  slope,  Mahadua  wiring  his 
way  into  a  wall  of  bamboo  that  hung  like 
a  screen  on  a  shelving  bank. 

"Come  on!"  Finnerty  commanded. 
"There's  such  a  fiendish  shindy  down 
there  we  won't  be  heard,  and  the  wind  is 
from  that  quarter." 

Creeping  through  the  bamboos,  they 
saw  Mahadua,  one  hand  in  the  air  as  a 
sign  of  caution,  peering  down  into  the 
swampy  hollow.  Finnerty  gasped  with 
surging  delight  as  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
regal  picture  that  lay  against  the  jungle 
background.  A  mighty  bull  bison,  his 
black  back  as  broad  as  a  table,  stood  at 
bay  with  lowered  head,  his  red-streaked, 
flashing  eyes  watching  a  huge  tiger  that 
crouched,  ready  to  spring,  a  dozen  feet 
away. 

"Pundit  Bagh — see  his  spectacles, 
sahib!"  the  guide  whispered. 

The  torn-up  ground  told  the  battle  had 
waged  for  some  time.  With  a  warning 
finger  to  his  lips,  Finnerty  sat  quivering 
with  the  joy  of  having  stumbled  upon 
the  life  desire  of  every  hunter  of  big  game 
in  India — the  chance  to  witness  a  combat 
between  a  full-grown  tiger  and  a  bull 
bison.  On  one  side  ferocity,  devilish  cun- 
ning, strength,  muscles  like  piano  wire, 
and  lightning  speed;  on  the  other,  enorm- 
ous power,  cool  courage,  and  dagger 
horns  that  if  once  well  placed  would 
disembowel  the  cat. 

Every  wary  twist  of  the  crouching 
timer's  head,  "vciy  quiver  of  his  rip- 
pling muscles,  every  false  feint  of  the 
pads  that  dug  restlessly  at  the  sward, 
showed  that  he  had  no  intention  of  being 
caught  in  a  death  grapple  with  the  giant 
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Illustrated  and  descriptive  booklets  from 
CNR.  ArrnU,  or  writ*  General  Passenger 
Depts.,     Montreal,     Toronto    or     Winnipeg. 


Keep  the  Men 
Folks   Working 

Kit'p  on  hand  and  have  ready  for 
emergency  the  always-safe  antisep- 
tic liniment  and  germ-destroyer  Ab- 
sorbine,  Jr.  It  is  healing,  cooling, 
soothing.  It  gives  prompt  relief 
from  aches  and  pains.  It  keeps  little 
cuts  and  bruises  from  being  infected. 


Absorbine.J- 

THE    ANTISEPTIC   LINIMENT 


With  everybody  working  so  hard  and  so 
fast  nowadays  more  accidents  seem  to 
happen,  more  folks  get  hurt  even  the 
youngsters  get  more  cute  and  bruises.  Be 
on  the  safe  side — be  prepared — have  Absor- 
toine,  Jr..  in  th«  medicine 
closet  and  be  ready  for  emer- 
gencies. 

It   is   harmless-  safe   and   plea- 
sant   to    use. 
Stiffened      muscles      and       aching 

joints     from     housework     yield     at 

>:bme.    Jr.      Swollen 

work,  are 

rested  by  it.     Get  a  bottle  to-day. 

$1.25    A    BOTTLE 

At  druggists  or  postpaid 

A     Liberal     TRIAL     Bottle 

Will  bt  D   receipt 

of   10c   in   stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  P.  D.  F. 

506  Lymans  Building 
Montreal.  P.Q. 
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bull ;  he  was  like  a  wrestler  waiting  for  a 
grip  on  the  other's  neck,  his  lips  curled 
in  a  taunting  sneer. 

With  a  snort  of  defiance,  the  bison 
suddenly  charged;  and  Pundit  Bagh,  his 
yellow  fangs  bared  in  a  savage  growl, 
vaulted  lightly  to  the  top  of  a  flat  rock, 
taking  a  swipe  with  spread  claws  at  the 
bull's  eyes  as  he  passed.  The  bull,  antici- 
pating this  move,  had  suddenly  lowered 
his  head,  catching  the  blow  on  a  strong, 
curved  horn,  and  the  Pundit  sat  on  the 
rock  holding  the  injured  paw  in  the  air, 
a  comical  look  of  surprise  in  his  spec- 
tacled eyes.  As  the  bison  swung  about, 
the  tiger,  slipping  from  the  rock,  faced 
him  again,  twenty  feet  away. 

Spellbound  by  the  atmosphere  of  this 
Homeric  duel,  the  sahibs  had  crouched, 
motionless,  scarcely  breathing,  held  by 
intense  interest.  Now,  suddenly  recall- 
ing his  hunting  mission,  Lord  Victor 
drew  the  8-bore  forward ;  but  Mahadua's 
little  black  eyes  looked  into  Finnerty's  in 
pathetic  pleading,  and  the  latter  placed 
his  big  palm  softly  on  the  hand  that  held 
the  gun.  Lord  Victor  had  been  trained 
to  understand  the  chivalry  of  sport,  and 
he  nodded.  A  smile  hovered  on  his  lips  as 
he  held  up  the  spread  fingers  of  two 
hands  and  then  pointed  toward  the  bison. 
Finnerty  understood,  and,  leaninp;  for- 
ward, whispered:  "You're  on  for  ten 
rupees,  and  I  back  Stripes." 

"Sahib!"  So  low  the  tone  of  Ma- 
hadua's voice  that  it  barely  reached  their 
ears;  and  following  the  line  of  a  pointed 
finger  they  saw  on  the  rounded  knob  of 
a  little  hill  across  the  valley  a  red  jungle 
dog,  his  erected  tail  weaving  back  and 
forth  in  an  unmistakable  signal. 

"He's  flagging  the  pack,"  Finnerty 
whispered.  "N'ow  we'll  see  these  devils 
at  work." 

Whimpering  cries  from  here  and  there 
across  the  valley  told  that  these  dreaded 
brutes,  drawn  by  the  tiger's  angry  roars, 
were  gathering  to  be  in  at  a  death. 

The  keen-eared  bull  had  heard  the 
yapping  pack,  and  as  his  head  turned  for 
the  fraction  of  a  second  Pundit  Bagh 
stole  three  catlike  steps  forward;  but  as 
the  horns  came  into  defense  he  crouched, 
belly  to  earth,  his  stealthy  feline  nature 
teaching  him  that  his  only  hope  against 
his  adversary's  vast  bulk  was  some  trick 
made  possible  by  waiting  a  charge. 

Like  Medusa's  hair  which  changed  into 
serpents,  the  screening  jungle  thrust 
forth  its  many  sinuous  tentacles.  Lean, 
red,  black-nosed  heads  appeared  from 
thorny  bush  and  spiked  grass,  and  step 
by  step  gaunt  bodies  came  out  into  the 
arena.  Some  sat  on  their  haunches,  drip- 
ping tongues  lapping  at  yellow  fangs  as 
though  their  owners  already  drank  blood; 
others,  uttering  whimpering  notes  of 
anticipation,  prowled  in  a  semi-circle, 
their  movements  causing  Pundit  Bagh  to 
hug  closer  the  bank  with  its  jutting  rocks. 

DOTH  combatants  in  the  presence  of 
*-*  this  new  danger  stayed  for  a  little 
their  battle;  they  knew  that  the  one  that 
went  down  first  would  have  the  pack 
against  him. 

Finnerty  whispered:  "The  cunning 
devils  will  wait,  and  if  Pundit  Bagh  wins 
out,  but  is  used  up — which  he  will  be — 
the  dogs  will  drive  him  away  and  eat  his 
dinner.  If  he's  killed,  they  will  devour 
him  when  the  bison  departs." 

"I  wouldn't  have  missed  this  for  a 
thousand  guineas!"  Lord  Victor  panted 
in  a  husky  whisper. 

Finnerty,  patting  the  gun,  said: 
"We'll  probably  have  to  settle  it  with 
this  yet;   so  have  it  ready  for  a  quick 
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throw  to  your  shoulder."  He  picked 
up  a  stick  from  the  ground  and  thrust 
an  end  into  a  clump  of  growing  bam- 
boos, adding:  "There!  That  8-bore  is 
mighty  heavy;  rest  it  across  this  stick. 
We  won't  shoot  the  bison,  no  matter 
what  happens;  he's  like  a  gentleman  as- 
sailed by  a  footpad.  It  will  be  Stripes 
or  the  dogs;  so  take  your  time  drawing 
a  bead — I'll  tell  you  when  it's  necessary." 

As  if  during  this  little  lull  following  the 
jungle  pack's  advent  the  bison  had 
thought  along  the  same  lines  as  Major 
Finnerty,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  he  turned  tail  dogs  and  tiger 
would  pull  him  down,  he  lowered  his  head, 
and  with  a  defiant  snort,  charged.  A 
stride,  and  Pundit  Bagh,  who  had  plot- 
ted as  he  crouched,  shot  into  the  air,  a 
quivering  mass  of  gold  and  bronze  in  the 
sunlight.  But  he  had  waited  the  fraction 
of  a  second  too  long;  he  missed  the  neck, 
landing  on  the  high,  grizzled  wither.  Like 
a  flash  his  mighty  arms  were  about  the 
bull,  and  his  huge  jaws,  wide-spread, 
snapped  for  a  grip  that,  if  secured,  would 
break  the  vertebra — it  would  go  like  a 
pipestem  in  the  closing  of  that  vise  of 
arms  and  jaw.  But  the  little  shift  from 
wither  to  neck  caused  him  to  miss  the 
spine;  his  fangs  tore  through  flesh  and 
he  was  crushed  against  a  rock,  his  hold 
broken. 

The  dogs,  eager  in  bloodthirst,  dashed 
in,  snapping  at  the  tiger's  rump,  and, 
as  he  whirled,  sprang  at  his  face.  One 
blow  of  a  paw,  like  the  cut  of  a  gold 
scimitar,  and  a  dog  landed  ten  feet  away 
—pulp. 

A  sigh  of  relief  escaped  from  Finnerty 
as  the  dogs  slunk  back  and  Pundit  Bagh, 
seemingly  none  the  worse,  crouched  again 
for  battle. 

"That  is  their  way,"  Mahadua  whis- 
pered; "they  seek  to  cut  Bagh  in  his  vitals 
behind,  while  in  front  others  spit  poison 
in  his  eyes  to  blind  him;  the  white  froth 
that  spouts  from  their  mouths  when  they 
fight  is  poison." 

Blood  was  dripping  from  the  bison's 
neck  as  he  faced  about,  but  the  snap  at 
his  neck  had  not  discouraged  him;  his 
actions  showed  that  he  would  battle  to  the 
end.  The  taste  of  blood  had  broken  the 
Pundit's  debonair  nonchalance.  Before 
he  had  been  like  a  cat  playing  with  a 
mouse;  he  had  purred  and  kinked  his 
long  tail  in  satirical  jerks.  Now  he 
lashed  his  sides  or  beat  the  ground  in 
anger.  From  his  throat  issued  a  snarl- 
ing "W-o-u-g-h-n-ng !"  Again  he  waited 
for  his  antagonist's  charge,  slipping  to 
one  side  as  the  black  mass  came  hurtling 
toward  him  to  swipe  at  the  eyes,  cutting 
clean  away  an  ear  and  leaving  red-blood- 
ed slits  from  cheek  to  shoulder,  his  dam- 
aged paw  once  more  suffering  from  con- 
tact with  that  hard  skull. 

The  dogs  had  edged  in  as  the  two 
clashed,  but  dropped  back  to  their  wait- 
ing line  as  tiger  and  bison  faced  each 
other  again,  the  latter  shaking  his  mas- 
sive head  and  pawing  fretfully,  as  if 
angered  at  his  enemy's  slipping  away 
when  they  came  to  close  quarters. 
Something  of  this  must  have  stirred  his 
own  strategy,  for,  as  he  thundered  in  a 
charge,  he  swept  his  head  sidewise  as  the 
tiger  swerved,  catching  Stripes  a  crash- 
ing blow,  the  sharp  incurve  of  the  horn 
all  that  saved  him  from  being  ripped  wide 
open.  Half  stunned,  he  was  pinned  to 
earth  as  the  bull  swung  short  to  a  fresh 
attack;  and,  seeing  this,  taking  it  for  the 
end,  the  dogs,  with  yaps  of  fury,  closed 
in,  snapping  with  their  cutting  teeth  at 
flesh,  wherever  found. 

With  a  bellow  of  rage,  the  bull  backed 
away  three  paces,   and   a  dog  that  had 
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gripped  his  neck  was  ground  to  death 
■gainst  the  earth.  Pundit  Bagh  thrust 
his  body  up  through  a  dozen  dogs  that 
clung  like  red  ants,  and,  whether  in 
chivalry  or  blind  anger,  the  bull,  with 
lowered  head,  rushed  on  the  yapping* 
snarling,  lancing  pack,  at  the  first  thrust 

laggerlike  horns  piercing  a  dog.  The 
outstretched  black  neck,  the  taut,  ex- 
tended spine  almost  brushing  Pundit's 
nose,  flashed  into  his  tiger  mind  the  kill- 
ing grip.  Forgotten  were  the  dogs  in  the 
blind  call  of  blood  lust.    The  widespread 

■  crunched  astride  the  neck,  and,  with 
a  wrench  that  he  had  learned  from  his 
mother  when  a  cub,  the  bull  was  thrown, 
the  dogs  pouncing  upon  him  with  hunger 
in  their  hearts. 


A 


T  the  first  treacherous  snap  of  the 
tiger's  jaws,  Finnerty  had  acted. 
With  the  subservience  of  a  medium,  at  the 
word  "Now!"  Lord  Victor  pressed  the 
gnnitock  against  his  shoulder;  his  head 
drooped  till  his  eye  ranged  the  barrels; 
and,  penetrating  the  booming  thump  of 
his  heart,  a  calming  voice  was  saving: 
"Take  your  time;  aim  behind  the  tiger's 
shoulder.  Stead-d-y,  man!"  His  finger 
pulled  heavily  on  the  trigger,  the  gun 
roared,  and  a  sledge-hammer  blow  on  his  I 
shoulder  all  but  sprawled  him;  then  the  j 
gun  was  snatched  from  his  hands.  Half 
dued,  he  saw  Finnerty  send  another 
bullet  into  something.  There  was  a 
k!  Snap!"  as  two  fresh  shells  were 
slipped  into  the  barrels,  and  again  the  8- 
bore  thundered  twice. 

Springing  to  his  feet,  Gilfain  saw  a 
great  mass  of  gold  and  brown  flat  to 
earth,  and  the  black  rump  of  a  bison  bull 
galloping  off  into  the  jungle.  Then  his 
fingers  were  being  crushed  in  the  huge 
hand  of  Finnerty,  who  was  saying:  "My 
dear  boy,  a  corking  shot — straight 
through  the  heart:  He  never  moved! 
I  shot  two  or  three  dogs!" 

"Demme!"  was  all  the  pumped-out  Lord 
Victor  could  gasp,  as  he  sank  back  to 
the  knob  of  earth  he  had  been  sitting  on. 
"One  never  knows,"  Finnerty  said, 
shoving  a  fresh  cartridge  into  theS-bore, 
"if  a  tiger  is  really  dead  till  he's  skin- 
ned.   Gome  on ;  we'll  look." 

Mahadua,  saying.  "Have  patience, 
sahib,"  threw  a  stone,  hitting  Pundit 
Bagh  fair  on  the  head.  There  was  no 
movement.  Then,  striding  in  front,  Fin- 
nerty prodded  the  fallen  monarch  with 
his  gun  muzzle.    He  was  indeed  dead. 

"I  got  a  couple  of  those  vermin,  any- 
way," and  Finnerty  pointed  to  two  dogs 
the  big  8-bore  bullet  had  nearly  blown  to 
pieces. 

Mahadua,  on  his  knees,  was  muttering: 
"Salaam,  Pundit  Bagh!"  and  patting  the 
huge  head  that  held  the  fast-glazing 
yellow  globes  set  in  black-rimmed  spec- 
tacles. There  was  a  weird  reflex  of 
jungle  reverence  in  his  eyes  as,  rising,  he 
said,  addressing  Finnerty:  "Sahib,  Pun- 
dit Bagh  did  not  kill  men  nor  women  nor 
children;  this  teas  the  way  he  fought." 
And  then,  when  there  were  no  eyes  upon 
him,  he  surreptitiously  plucked  three  long 
bristles  from  the  tiger's  mustache,  slip- 
ping them  into  his  jacket  pocket  to  be 
kept  as  a  charm  against  jungle  devils. 

T  ORD  VICTOR  had  come  down  the 
hill,  dead  to  sensation;  he  had  walked 
like  one  In  a  dream.  The  fierce  press  of 
contained  excitement  had  numbed  his 
brain;  now  he  loosened  to  the  erratic 
mood  of  a  child;  he  laughed  idiotically, 
while  tears  of  excited  joy  rolled  down 
his  pink  checks;  he  babbled  incoherent, 
senseless  words;  he  wanted  to  kiss  Fin- 
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nerty,  Pundit  Bagh,  or  something,  or 
somebody;  he  would  certainly  give  Ma- 
hadua  a  hundred  rupees;  he  fell  to  un- 
lacing and  lacing  his  shoes  in  nervous 
dementia.  What  would  the  earl  say? 
What  would  the  fellows  at  the  London 
clubs  say? 

Finnerty  had  a  tape  out,  and,  passing 
his  notebook  to  Swinton,  he,  with  Ma- 
hadua  at  one  end  of  the  tape,  rapidly 
ruled  off  the  following  measurements: 

Ft.  In. 
From  point  of  nose  to  tip  of  tail  10 

Length  of  tail 2  4 

Girth  behind  shoulders 4  4 

Girth    of   head    3  4 

Girth  of  forearm    1  10 

Height  at  shoulder 3  6 

"There!"  And  Finnerty  put  his  tape 
in  his  pocket.  "Pundit  Bagh  is  a  regal 
one.  I  feel  sorry  we  had  to  shoot  him 
in  just  that  way;  but  the  dogs  spoiled 
a  good  fight.  Fancy  your  getting  a  skin 
like  that  to  take  back,  Lord  Victor — it's 
luck!  And  remember,  gentlemen,  we 
must  spread  this  mandate  that  a  bull 
bison  with  one  ear  goes  free  of  the  gun, 
for  he  was  a  right-couraged  one." 

"Rather!"  Lord  Victor  ejaculated. 
"To-night  we'll  drink  a  toast  in  fizz  to 
the  one-eared  bull  —  a  thoroughbred 
gentleman!" 

"We'll  need  the  elephant  up  to  pad  this 
tiger,"  Finnerty  said.  Mahadua,  who 
was  sent  to  bring  on  Raj  Bahadar,  had 
not  been  gone  two  minutes  when  from 
their  back  trail  came,  upwind,  the  shrill 
trumpeting  of  two  elephants,  and  mingl- 
ing with  this  was  the  harsh  honk  of  a 
conch  shell. 

"That's  Moti,  or  wild  elephants  tack- 
ling Raj  Bahadar,"  Finnerty  declared.  "I 
must  get  back.  The  tiger  will  be  all 
right  here  for  a  little — those  dogs  won't 
come  back — and  I'll  send  Mahadua  and 
the  elephant  after  him." 

To  be  continued 


Precipitate  Peggy 

Continued  front  page  25 

"Mr.  Dunn  said  you  were  a  scratch 
man,"  she  said. 

"When  I  was  young,"  he  replied.  "The 
fact  is,  I  can  only  use  mashie  or  putter. 
Out  joy-riding  I  was  spilled  rather  nast- 
ily." 

She  was  glad  of  it.  Thus  might  the  fate 
of  all  joy-riding  slackers  be. 

"I  think  I  would  rather  knit,"  she  said. 

"Can't  blame  you,"  he  agreed  amiably. 
"It  would  not  be  any  fun  to  trample  on 
such  a  golfing  worm  as  I  am.  Knitting 
would  satisfy  the  soul  more.  There  is  a 
fine  discipline  in  it,  the  discipline  of  the 
monotonous.  You  don't  like  it  at  the  time, 
but  you  feel  that  it  is  doing  you,  beside  the 
soldier,  good.  Perhaps  you  know  the 
haunting  lyric: 

The  hours  I  spend  on  thee,  dear  sock, 
Are  as  a  strinir  of  purls  to  me. 
First  two  I  knit,  then  two  I  purl. 
And    round    the    le«    I   slowly    reel. 
Now  joyful  paeans  to  the  heaven's  hurl. 
I've  turned  the  heel  1 

"I  don't  think  soldiers'  socks  are  things 
to  jest  about,"  she  rebuked. 

"Some  of  them  are  not,  I  am  sure,"  he 
said.  "Now  a  nice  silk  sock  next  the  foot, 
and  one  of  these  dreadnaughts  over  them 
wouldn't  be  bad." 

SHE  could  endure  him  no  more.     She 
rolled  up  her  work,  jabbed  the  needles 
through  sock  and  yarn.     Anything  to  be 
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rid  of  him.  Mr.  Dunn  was  returning  from 
a  short  stroll,  nvd  she  challenged  him  to 
a  half  round.  »_f  course,  being  a  gallant 
Scot,  what  could  he  do? 

"You  won't  mind?"  Peggy  flung  at 
Young  Mr.  Smith.  He  rolled  up  his  sock 
and  delivered  it  back  to  her  smilingly. 

When  she  got  back  after  an  awfully 
tiresome  nine  holes  Richard  Smith  was 
pottering  about  the  home  green.  She  and 
Mr.  Dunn  watched  him. 

"He's  a  golfer,"  pronounced  the  old 
man.  "Look  at  his  pitches!  Throws  them 
right  up  to  the  hole  like  Taylor.  No  more 
run  on  them  than  a  dropped  poached  egg. 
He  doesn't  use  his  long  clubs. 

"He  hurt  his  shoulder,  joy-riding,"  she 
explained. 

He  knew  from  the  way  she  said  it  that 
Young  Mr.  Smith  had  not  made  a  good 
impression.  She  did  not  whistle  on  the 
homeward  walk,  though  she  was  satisfied 
that  she  had  meted  out  due  and  proper 
punishment  to  the  slacker.  Presently  her 
impulsive  indignation  cooled  a  little. 
MiKht  it  not  be  possible  that  she  had  been 
unwise  in  her  methods?  It  should  be  her 
business  to  show  him  where  his  duty  was. 
Mere  condemnation  achieved  no  satisfac- 
tory purpose.  Might  he  not  have  a  selfish 
mother,  or  perhaps — this  had  never  oc- 
curred to  her  before — an  unpatriotic  wife 
or  fiancee? 

Still  he  didn't  look  like  a  married  man, 
and  if  he  had  been  engaged  it  was  not 
likely  he  would  be  mooning  about  after 
that  lost  dog  fashion. 

If  he  asked  her  to  play  when  next  she 
went  to  the  links,  she  would  be  rather 
nice.  No  doubt  she  would  find  an  open- 
ing for  the  message  she  had  to  deliver. 

When  she  arrived  at  the  hotel  Aunt 
Mary  had  great  news  for  her.  Her 
father  and  mother  were  to  arrive  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  from  the  West.  For 
the  time  being  all  other  interests  vanished 
from  her  mind. 

It  had  been  doubtful  whether  her  father, 
who  was  tremendously  busy  with  war 
work,  would  be  able  to  find  time  for  a 
holiday.  She  was  immensely  fond  of  her 
father.  He  had  big  interests — banks, 
mines,  lumber,  wheat — but  had  put  his 
affairs  aside  and  given  up  all  his  time  to 
war  work.  Hither  and  thither  about  the 
continent  he  was  scurrying  most  of  the 
time,  attending  to  a  task  that  involved 
the  supplying  of  munitions  and  food  stuffs 
to  the  Allied  armies.  That  evening  he 
arrived  with  her  mother.  They  would 
remain  only  three  days,  and  all  Peggy's 
time  belonged  to  them. 

The  converting  of  young  Mr.  Richard 
Smith  from  the  error  of  his  ways  could 
wait. 

III. 

'"PHE  next  day  Budmouth  awoke  with 
-*■  something  like  a  shock.  Who  could 
have  dreamed  that  Peggy  Rylands  was 
the  daughter  of  the  great  Andrew  Ry- 
lands? Callers'  carriages  streamed  up 
to  the  hotel.  Visitors'  cards  were  piled 
high  on  the  table  of  the  reception  room  of 
the  Rylands'  suite.  Dames,  Demoiselles, 
and  Dowagers  chided  Pegev  for  preserv- 
ing so  strict  an  incognito.  It  was  all  very 
funny  to  Peggy,  who  mused  on  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  big  father.  After 
he  had  left,  promising  to  return  in  a  few 
weeks,  she  found  herself  in  a  changed 
world.  Invitations  rained  upon  her  to 
all  kinds  of  sombrely  magnificent  func- 
tions and  ordeals,  until  she  wished  with 
all  her  heart  that  she  could  get  back  to 
the  former  state  of  independence.  She 
had  an  excuse,  however,  that  enabled  her 
to  dodge  the  greater  part  of  the  deluge. 
Her  Aunt  had  no  society  interests,  and 
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Peggy  herself  entertained  strict  views 
about  war  time  gaieties.  Still  the  Golf 
Club  was  no  longer  the  place  of  retreat 
it  had  been.  Members  lay  in  wait  for  her 
with  proposals  of  matches  so  persistently 
that  she  timed  her  arrival  so  that  the 
players  would  be  on  their  rounds.  One 
morning,  reaching  the  club  at  near  noon, 
she  saw  the  neglected  Mr.  Smith  on  the 
first  tee,  near  the  club  house.  He  was 
practising  driving,  and  doing  it  rather 
well,  from  which  it  appeared  as  if  his 
shoulder  must  be  getting  better.  Pres- 
ently he  caught  sight  of  her,  and  his 
practice  ended. 

"Your  shoulder  is  better?"  she  enquired 
graciously,  as  he  came  up. 

"Thanks,  yes,"  he  answered.  "Almost 
as  good  as  new.    How  goes  the  knitting?" 

"Rather  badly,  I'm  afraid,"  she  said. 
"Father  and  mother  came  down,  so  I  got 
lazy." 

"Cannot  I  help  you?"  he  asked  politely. 
"I  am  in  tremendous  form.  May  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  possession  of  so 
splendid  a  father?  I  guess  you  are 
mighty  proud  of  him." 

"Just  a  little,"  she  laughed.  "I  am 
proud  of  all  my  relatives  and  friends  who 
are  standing  by  their  country." 

He  paused,   thoughtfully. 

"I  suppose  there's  no  likelihood  of  your 
giving  me  a  game?"  he  asked.  Really  he 
seemed  quite  humble.  It  must  be  horrible 
to  have  to  evade  the  point  of  her  observa- 
tion in  that  manner. 

"I'd  really  like  a  game,"  she  said.  "That 
is  if  it  would  not  hurt  your  shoulder." 

"If  it  was  cracked  into  little  pieces,  it 
would  be  delighted  to  work,"  he  replied 
gratefully. 

It  was,  she  acknowledged  to  herself,  the 
most  delightful  round  she  had  ever 
played.  He  was  not  the  least  bit  flippant, 
yet  not  over-humble;  just  a  good  sport- 
ing companion.  His  game  was  aston- 
ishingly good.  They  played  handicap 
points,  and  he  pleased  her  self-esteem  by 
not  giving  anything  away.  Perhaps  on 
the  last  green,  when  the  match  was  all 
square,  he  putted  rather  wildly  and  gave 
her  a  chance,  with  her  given  stroke,  to  win. 
She  took  prompt  advantage  of  it,  and  vic- 
tory, plus  the  consciousness  of  having 
earned  it,  was  very  agreeable.  So  pleas- 
ant had  the  match  been  that  she  accepted 
an  invitation  to  go  out  boating  with  him 
in  the  afternoon,  and  that  was  jolly  too. 
He  was  so  companionable,  not  the  least 
bit  mooney  or  looney,  but  a  sensible  man 
friend. 

And  so  the  days  slipped  by  very  pleas- 
antly. Sometimes  in  her  moments  of  re- 
flection she  was  appalled  to  find  that  she 
had  become  so  very  friendly  with  one  of 
whose  antecedents  she  knew  nothing,  and 
whose  transgressions  or  sins  of  omission 
in  the  slacking  way  were  so  pronounced. 

It  leaked  out  presently  that  he  was  in- 
terested in  engineering,  and  later  she 
heard  that  he  and  Jordan  of  the  "Joyful 
Jane"  were  friends,  if  not  associates.  One 
day  when  she  sat  on  the  verandah  of  the 
Club  House,  a  number  of  people  around 
her  sipping  tea,  she  saw  Smith  coming 
toward  the  last  holes  with  a  stranger. 
Quite  a  numerous  gallery  was  at  their 
heels,  and,  from  what  could  be  seen,  it  was 
a  hot  game  played  by  two  top-notchers. 

"Smith  and  Beatson  of  Carsdale  having 
it  nip  and  tuck,"  said  one  of  the  observ- 
ers.    "By  the  way,  who  is  Smith?" 

"Engineer  of  some  sort,"  replied  Corrie. 
"Interested  in  those  cheap  contraption 
cars  Jordan  turns  out." 

"Don't  say  a  word  against  Jordon's 
Jane,"  exclaimed  Peggy.  "I  have  one  and 
it  is  a  darling.  It  is  Canadian  from  spark 
plug  to  tires.    Father  says  that  there  are 


hundreds  of  them  at  the  Front,  doing  rip- 
ping service,  stopping  at  nothing,  and 
standing  up  to  their  work  in  the  same  way 
that  our  boys  do.  Nobody  can  slight  the 
'Joyful  Jane'  without  protest  from  me." 

"Aye,  Miss  Peggy,"  said  Dunn.  "Tom 
Jordan  builds  cars  on  conscience.  His 
shops  are  practically  war  munition 
shops." 

"One  would  think  that  a  husky  young 
man  like  Smith  could  find  scope  for  use- 
fulness at  the  Front,  instead  of  fussing 
with  cars  at  home.  Beatson  there  is  in 
khaki,  but  detailed  to  car  production  for 
the  present  but  Smith — !"  And  Corrie 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Peggy  would  have  liked  to  speak.  She 
was  a  loyal  friend,  but  what  was  there  to 
say?  Corrie  was  saying  just  what  she 
had  said  to  herself  a  score  of  times. 

It  was  wonderful  how  the  weeks  and 
months  slipped  away.  The  season  was 
nearing  its  close.  Peggy  and  Dick  Smith 
played  many  rounds  of  the  links,  and 
went  out  boating  many  times.  He  was  so 
delightful,  and  so  utterly  inexplicable. 
Sometimes  she  thought  him  the  finest, 
most  chivalrous  man  she  had  ever  known, 
except  her  father.  Now  and  again  she 
hinted  at  what  was  in  her  mind,  but  he 
seemed  so  utterly  unresponsive,  in  the 
right  way.  If  she  spoke  her  admiration 
of  the  man  at  the  Front,  he  shared  it,  as 
if  it  had  no  application  whatever  to  him. 

There  came  an  evening  when  they  lin- 
gered on  the  shore,  after  the  game  was 
over.  They  had  played  rather  late,  and 
the  evenings  were  drawing  in.  They  had 
been  very  silent.  There  was  nothing 
much  to  talk  about,  a  most  unusual  state 
of  affairs  for  them.  She  seemed  a  little 
depressed,  a  little  afraid — and  it  all  hap- 
pened in  a  moment.  He  gathered  her  in 
his  arms  and  spoke  to  her  of  admiration 
and  love  and  devotion.  Tor  a  moment 
she  almost  clung  to  him,  yielding,  help- 
less. Then  came  the  thought  of  him  here 
in  safety,  enjoying  life,  risking  nothing, 
under  the  ban  of  all  right  feeling  people, 
and  he  seemed  suddenly  unendurable. 
She  thrust  him  away. 

"No!  No!"  she  exclaimed  passionate- 
ly. "Let  me  go!  We  have  been  foolish. 
You  have  mistaken  me.  I  do  not — could 
not  care  for  you — respect — love  you." 

She  felt  terribly  shaken,  as  he  released 
her,  very  weak  and  helpless. 

"There!"  she  said,  with  a  deep  sigh, 
presently.  "Let  us  forget  all  about  it. 
Perhaps  it  was  partly  my  fault.  I  should 
have  made  you  see  how  impossible  such  a 
thing  would  be.  Come,  let  us  go.  It  is  all 
a  silly,  ridiculous  mistake." 

He  was  greatly  moved,  greatly  dis- 
tressed by  her  vehemence,  she  could  see. 
That  he  loved  her  with  all  his  soul  she  did 
not  doubt,  but  he  took  the  repulse  won- 
derfully well. 

"Forgive  me,  Peggy,"  he  said.  "I 
ought  to  have  known,  perhaps.  But  I 
couldn't  help  it." 

They  returned  to  town  very  silently. 
There  was  a  great  grief  in  her  heart  as 
she  left  him.  Oh!  If  he  only  had  been 
different,  a  soldier,  playing  a  man's  part 
in  the  big  task,  she  could  have  loved  him 
with  all  her  loyal  heart. 

She  was  very  weary  of  Budmouth,  the 
links,  the  club  house,  everything  pertain- 
ing to  the  place.  Her  father  was  return- 
ing on  the  morrow.  Then  they  would  go 
home. 

IV. 
"TTELLO,  Peg!     What  has  Budmouth 

-l-A  been  doing  to  you?"  her  father 
asked  when  he  arrh  !  She  looked  pale 
and  tired,  not  a  bit  i:ke  a  girl  who  has 
been  holidaying  for  months. 

"Oh !     I  am  tired  of  it  all,  father,"  she 


said.  "Everything  goes  so  smoothly. 
We  read  the  papers,  di  -  uss  the  war,  as 
if  it  was  a  story  or  some  bit  of  ancient 
history.  And  all  the  time  we  are  enjoying 
ourselves  just  as  much  as  when  there  was 
no  war." 

"You're  run  down,  little  girl,"  he  said. 
"There's  no  need  for  all  the  rest  of  us  to 
go  into  mourning,  and  depress  and  be  de- 
pressing. We  have  to  take  sane  views, 
but  I  know  what  you  mean.  It  does  get 
at  one  now  and  again.  We'll  get  home, 
and  in  the  busier  life  there  you  will  see 
things  differently." 

"When  can  we  go?"  she  asked. 

"Eh!"  He  looked  at  her  again  en- 
quiringly suspiciously.  "Well,  I  have 
some  business  to  attend  to.  To-morrow 
I  must  run  over  to  Carsdale  to  see  Jordan. 
You'll  come  along.  The  trip  will  do  you 
good.  You  see  he's  setting  up  a  new 
branch,  building  motors   for   aeroplanes, 

under  the  direction  of Hello,  there 

he  is!" 

pEGGY  looked  up.  There  was  a  man  in 
*■  an  aviator's  uniform,  flying  wings  and 
all.  She  gripped  the  corner  of  the  table. 
Dick  had  always  been  in  golf  or  boating 
flannels  when  she  had  seen  him  before. 
He  must  have  just  joined  up.  Then  she 
looked  again.  She  knew  the  difference 
between  a  recruit's  uniform  and  an 
officer's.     Then  her  father  spoke. 

"Why,  Dick,  it's  great  to  see  you  again," 
he  said,  gripping  the  soldier's  hand  and 
shaking  it  with  enthusiasm.  Then  he 
glanced  at  Peggy,  and  turned  again  to 
look  at  Dick.  He  caught  the  exchanged 
messages  of  their  eyes.  "What  is  it, 
Peggy?"  he  asked. 

"Nothing,"  she  fibbed  very  bravely, 
very  happily. 

"You  have  met  Dick,  then?"  he  en- 
quired. 

"Yes,  I  think  so,"  she  smiled. 

"One  moment,  Mr.  Rylands,"  said  Dick. 
"Beatson's  waiting  below,  and  ready  for 
home.  He  just  wants  to  know  if  noon 
to-morrow  will  suit  you.  I  won't  be  a 
moment." 

"What's  up,  Peg?"  her  father  asked 
rather  brusquely,  when  they  were  alone. 

"He's  a  fraud,  Dad,"  she  said.  "I 
didn't  know  he  was  a  soldier." 

"A  soldier!"  laughed  Mr.  Rylands. 
"Been  flying  at  the  front  since  the  first 
year  of  the  war.  Brought  down  a  bushel 
of  Boches.  You  mean  to  say  that  you 
never  heard  of  Flight-Commander  Smith, 
D.S.O.  ?" 

"And  that's  Dick?"  she  asked. 

"Got  into  a  bit  of  a  mix-up  in  the  air, 
tackling  three  Boches,  did  for  two  of  them 
and  the  other  scooted.  Then  the  air- 
craft guns  got  him,  but  he  managed  to 
land  over  his  own  lines,  badly  peppered 
and  broken  up  a  bit,"  explained  her 
father  enthusiastically. 

"And  I  thought  he  was  a  slacker,"  she 
groaned. 

"Slacker!"    He  roared  with  laughter. 

"Don't  you  dare  laugh  at  me!"  She 
held  up  a  small  fist  very  threateningly. 
"Daddy!"  she  said. 

"Well,  Peg,"  he  answered. 

"Would  you  mind  going  out  of  the 
room  for  a  few  minutes?"  she  asked,  her 
face  rosy  red.  "You  see,  I've  got  to  eat 
some  humble  pie." 

"Oh,  that's  it!"  he  said,  and  being  a 
well  brought-up  father  he  went  out. 

SHE  rested  against  the  table,  for  she 
needed  support.    Then  he  came  in. 
"I    thought    your    father    was    here, 

•  ,"    In-   observed. 
"No,    not    just    now,"     she     answered 
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stitute. Dept.   W.H.M..  Toronto.  Canada. 


p-LLIOTT  BUSINESS  COLLEGE.  7S4 
Yonge  Street,  Toronto ;  absolutely 
superior  instruction :  graduates  in  great 
demand ;  satisfaction  assured ;  write  for 
illustrated    catalogue.  (5-19) 

INDIVIDUAL     TEACHING     IN      BOOK- 
keeping,    shorthand,    civil    service,    ma- 
triculation.    Write   for  free  catalogue   and 
particulars.      Dominion      Business     College, 
College    Street.    Toronto.       J.    V.    Mit- 
B.A..   Principal.  (tf) 

SHORT    STORY    MANUSCRIPTS 
WANTED 

L-ARN   $25.00    WEEKLY.   SPARE   TIME. 

writing     for     newspapers,     magazines: 

experience  unnecessary:  details  free.     Press 

Syndicate.    515    St.    Louis,    Mo.  (tf) 

CHORT  STORIES.  POEMS.  PLAYS.  ETC., 

are    wanted    for    publication.      Literary 

Bureau.    145    Hannibal.    Mo.  (tf) 

STAMPS    AND  COINS 

CTAMPS   —    PACKAGE   FREE  TO   COL- 

lectors     for    two    cents     postage.       Also 

offer  hundred  different  foreign.     Catalogue. 

Hinges    all    five    cents.        We    buy    stamps. 

ta   Stamp  Co.,   Toronto.   Canada.        (tf) 

PATENTS  AND  LEGAL 

pETHERSTONHAUGH  &    CO..  PATENT 

Solicitors.        Head    Office.    Royal    Bank 

Building,  Toronto  :  5  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa. 

Offices    in    other   principal    cities.  (4-19) 


STAMMERING 

CT-STU-T-T-TERTNG      and      Stammering 

cured     at    home.       Instructive    booklet 

free.     Walter  McDonnell.  64  Potomac  Bank 

Building,    Washington,    D.C.  (rtf) 


gLACKSMITH  SHOP.  TOOLS  AND 
house  on  lot  one  hundred  by  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet.  Good  business  and 
no  opposition.  For  sale  on  good  terms. 
Apply  James  L.  Lloyd,  Namao,  Alta. 


rather  faintly.    "You  see,  I  wanted  

I  thought " 

"Yes,"  he  helped  out,  very  politely. 

"I  wanted  I  had  to I  wished 

— !  Oh,  Dick,  for  a  flying  man  you  are 
slowest  thing  on  wings.  Yes,  that  is  bet- 
ter." And  she  sighed  as  he  came  to  her 
aid,  fearing  that  she  might  faint. 

"I  thought  you  were  a  slacker,  Dick, 
and  it  was  awful.  And  now  I  have  to  eat 
humble  pie.  It  is  the  only  time  in  my 
life  that  I  ever  liked  humble  pie.  It  is 
really  rather  nice.  Let  me  breathe,  dear, 
I  feel  a  wee  bit  fainty  yet,  but,  oh !  It  is  a 
good  kind  of  a  world  after  all." 

And  a  little  bronze-bright  head  rested, 
heart-high,  on  the  breast  of  young  Mr. 
Smith. 


Behind  the  Wall 
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came  out  and  sat  in  front  of  us.  Sudden- 
ly, she  turned  to  Arthur  and  said  in  a 
loud  voice, 

"Can     you  see  over  my  hat?" 

I  felt  him  quiver  as  though  every  atom 
of  him  had  been  stung  by  cactus,  and  he 
flung  off  my  hand  as  though  it  had  been 
a  scorpion,  but  his  voice  was  brave  and 
steady  as  he  answered. 

"I  assure  you,  madam,  your  hat  does 
not  disturb  me  in  the  least!" 

But  he  did  enjoy  the  concert,  Jack,  and 
soon  after  that,  he  began  to  find  him- 
self in  a  world  of  whose  existence  he  had 
never  dreamed  and  into  which  his  ex- 
cursions now  hold  much  of  excitement 
and  pleasurable  adventure.  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  ever  had  a  happier  moment  than 
that  when  he  discovered  his  ability  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  different  denomina- 
tion of  coins,  English,  Canadian  and 
American.  Why,  he  was  like  Balboa  dis- 
covering the  Pacific! 

And  after  he  had  done  the  trick  suc- 
cessfully for  me,  he  had  to  show  Horton, 
a  splendid  little  Englishman  who  was  in 
his  company,  who  adores  him  and  who 
punctiliously  calls  him  "Mister  Ryde- 
cliffe."  Then  Finney  had  to  see  and  pres- 
ently all  the  boys  in  the  ward  were  invited 
to  the  performance. 

I  took  the  crystal  off  an  ordinary  watch 
and  taught  him  to  tell  the  time.  He  is  no 
longer  afraid  to  fill  and  light  his  pipe 
unaided,  and  does  not  go  dead  white  when 
he  makes  a  mistake. 

Oh,  if  I  can  only  go  on  helping  him, 
Jack!  What  would  I  not  give  for  your 
quiet  power  and  depth  of  understanding! 
It  terrifies  me  to  think  that  I  may  shrivel 
his  poor  bruised  soul  by  too  much  sym- 
pathy, or  too  much  cheerfulness — or  not 
enough!  It  is  so  difficult  to  tell  how  he 
will  take  things.  .  .  When  I  am  with 
him,  I  always  shut  my  eyes  so  that  I  can 
feel  as  he  feels,  sense  with  his  vision  and 
ache  with  his  pain. 

He  does  not  know  who  I  am  yet.  Need 
I  defend  myself  and  explain  this  decep- 
tion? Need  I  point  out  to  you  that  as  a 
stranger  I  have  made  far  more  rapid  pro- 
gress in  gaining  his  confidence  in  a  few 
weeks  than  Joan  Whitmore  could  have 
made  in  as  many  months?  No;  you  will 
understand. 

I  want  nothing  but  his  trust  and  his 
love.  Jack.  That  is  much,  you  will  say. 
Of  course.  It  is  all  the  world,  it  is  life 
itself  to  me.  But  in  teaching  him  to 
need  me,  I  have  to  try  so  hard  not  to  teach 
him  the  wrong,  the  harmful  kind  of  de- 
pendence. He  will  be  happy  only  when 
he  has  learned  to  stand  alone,  when  he 
has  learned  that  the  world  needs  him  and 
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"I   Got   the  Job!" 

"I'm  to  be  Manager  of  my  Department 
starting  Monday.  The  boss  said  he  had 
been  watching  all  the  men.  When  he 
found  I  had  been  studying  at  home  with 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools 
he  knew  I  had  the  right  stuff  in  me— that 
I  was  bound  to  make  good.  Now  we  can 
move  over  to  that  house  on  Oakland  Ave- 
nue and  you  can  have  a  maid  and  take 
things  easy.  I  tell  you,  Nell,  taking  that 
course  with  the  I.  C.  S.  was  the  best  thing 
I  ever  did." 

Spare-time  study  with  the  I.  C.  S.  Is  winning 

Eromotions  for  thousands  of  men  and  bringing 
appiness  to  thousands  of  homes  all  over  the 
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on  railroads,  I.  C.  S.  trained  men  are  stepping  up 
to  big  jobs,  over  the  heads  of  older  men,  past  those 
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There  is  a  Job  Ahead  of  YOU 

Some  man  is  going  to  be  picked  for  it  The  boss 
can't  take  chances.  When  he  selects  the  one  to  hold 
It  he  is  going  to  choose  a  trained  man  with  sound, 
practical  knowledge  of  the  work.  Get  busy  right 
now  and  put  yourself  in  line  for  that  promotion. 
Vou  can  do  it  in  spare  time  in  your  own  home 
through  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  just  as  nearly  two  million  men  have  done 
in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  just  as  more  than 
100,000  men  are  doing  today. 

The  first  step  these  men  took  was  to  mark  and 
mail  this  coupon.  Make  your  start  the  same  way— 
and  make  it  right  now. 
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Sweater  Coats 

THE    STANDARD     OF     EXCELLENCE 


Motorists,  campers,  athletes  and 
all  who  enjoy  the  cool,  bracing 
evening  air,  invariably  wear  Penmans 
sweater  coats.  In  them  they  find 
pleasing  dashes  of  color,  and  up-to 
the-minute    styles    that   captivate. 

Penmans,  Limited 
Paris 


Also  makers 

of  Underwear  and 

Hosiery 


ISO 
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that  there  is  work  for  him  to  do,  and  I 
do  feel  so  miserably  unfitted  to  teach  him 
these  great  big  things.  I  rehearse  hun- 
dreds of  noble,  inspirational  speeches  a 
day — and  bury  them  unsaid.  They  sound 
so  awfully  like  the  canting  phrases  of 
the  narrow-minded  person  who  declares, 
"Life  is  real;  life  is  earnest  and  the 
grave  is  not  its  goal!" 

Please  write  me,  Jack,  old  friend,  and 
tell  me  what  to  say  to  him, 

Yours, 

JEAN. 

The  Poplars, 
Littlebrook, 

Surrey,  June  3,  1918. 
/GREETINGS,  good  John  Dean! 
^-*  I  can  conceal  it  from  you  no  longer. 
I  am  a  certified  and  qualified  typist  of 
alerable  speed  and  accuracy,  making 
an  honest  living  by  doing  work  for  the 
•  inment,  for  private  individuals  and 
for  the  public  who  are  taking  a  flattering 
interest  in  my  stories.  If  you  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  all  this,  then  an  arch- 
traitor    has  betrayed  me! 

You  ought  to  try  to  use  a  machine, 
not  only  for  your  own  sake  but  for  the 
sake  of  your  friends!  I  don't  know  that 
you  would  acquire  deftness  quite  as  quick- 
ly as  I  did,  for  you  will  be  handicapped 
by  wanting  to  look  at  your  fingers  all  the 
time  and  that  is  fatal.  But  if  you  stick 
to  it,  you'll  get  there,  and  typing  is  so 
much  easier  than  chasing  a  pen  labori- 
ously across  a  sheet  of  paper. 

This  time  last  year  I  never  could  have 
learned;  I  was  too  dependent  upon  my 
eyes,  but  of  course  people  do  learn,  and 
doubtless  you  can. 

I  have  discovered  that  most  seeing 
people  waste  their  faculties  other  than 
sight  by  using  them  too  little.  They 
hear  with  their  eyes,  smell  and  touch 
w  ith  their  eyes  which  of  course  makes  the 
other  senses  crow  torpid.  That  is  why 
so  many  people  are  afraid  of  being  blind. 
,  I  know  a  trick  or  two  and  am  learn- 
ing new  ones  every  day;  I  hear  first  and 
afterward,  or  I  smell  first  or  touch 
first,  as  the  case  may  be.  That  is  the 
proper  way,  the  most  satisfactory.  Mere 
material  things,  I  do  not  see,  but  you  may 
believe  me  or  not,  my  vision  is  so  broad- 
ened that  I  feel  my  sight  is  only  just  now 
developing  and  that  for  all  these  years  I 
have  been  blind!  But  have  done  with 
moralizing.  Let  me  pick  up  the  thread 
at  the  knotty  place  which  expressed  itself 
in  my  last  turgid  letter  to  you.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  I  am  abjectly 
ashamed  of  it,  Jock.  Many  a  time  I  have 
wanted  to  tell  you  so  but  I  would  not 
dictate  again  and  had  to  wait  therefore 
until  I  could  write  and  pour  out  all  the 
things  I  have  hoarded  for  you  myself. 
I  When  that  letter  was  sent  I  did  not 
|  know  who  my  nurse  was.  I  only  knew 
that  she  was  an  angel  whose  presence 
never  jarred,  whose  touch  (metaphorical 
and  actual)  was  like  a  healing  balm  to 
sore,  raw  wounds,  whose  words,  soft- 
spoken,  were  like  wings  "lifting  one  out  of 
darkness  and  despair.  I  never  pretended 
to  be  a  blooming  hero,  Jack,  but  as  Good 
hears  me,  I  never  expected  to  plumb  the 
depths  of  cowardice  as  shamelessly  as  I 
did  at  the Hospital! 

It  used  to  delight  me  to  crush  any  spark 
of  hope  or  courage ;  I  gloried  in  my 
misery,  not  wanting  sympathy  from  any 
one,  but  wearing  an  air  of  "There!  This 
is  what  you  have  done  by  making  me 
fight!"  I  demanded  the  privilege  of  sil- 
ently accusing  everybody  by  my  melan- 
choly. 
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One  morning  the  little  nurse  dropped 
into  a  chair  near  me  and  sighed. 

"Blue?"  I  asked  expecting  her  to  deny 
it. 

"Kind  of  discouraged,"  she  said. 

This  was  so  surprising  an  attitude  that 
I  enquired  the  trouble. 

"It's  those  two  dear  boys,  Finney  and 
Horton,"  she  told  me.  "Finney  has  both 
arms  oft*  to  the  elbow,  practically  help- 
and  Horton  is  suffering  the  agony 
of  an  active  man  forced  to  a  life  of  sitting 
still.  One  leg  is  gone  and  the  other  is 
quite  weak.  Yet  they  are  both  such 
bricks,  never  complaining  and  never  seem- 
ing to  envy  the  chaps  who  are  better  off." 
She  caught  her  breath.  "I'd  rather  hear 
them  grumble." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  that  they've  so  much 
to  grumble  about,"  I  muttered. 

"You  don't?"  asked  Jean,  sharply. 
"How  would  you  like  to  know  that  you 
could  never  paddle  a  canoe,  again?  Or 
swim,  or  walk  or  pick  up  an  object — how 
would  you  like  to  hop  from  place  to  place, 
or  clump  there  on  a  heavy,  uncomfortable 
wooden  leg?  How  would  you  like,  instead 
of  hands,  a  pair  of — of — flippers? 

"N'o  doubt  they  think  that  I  am  better 
off"  said  I,  the  hero,  sourly. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Radcliffe,  if  they  only  could; 
they  would  be  so  glad.  They  keep  them- 
selves wretched  by  worrying  over  you. 
Truly,  I  am  at  my  wits'  end  to  know 
what  to  do  for  them  and  the  doctor  scolds 
me  so,  when  he  finds  my  patients  despon- 
dent." 

This  set  me  thinking.  I  got  jolly  hot 
over  it,  too.  There  was  something  revolt- 
ing in  the  thought  that  a  couple  of  arm- 
.  legless  incapables  who  could  neither 
walk  nor  run,  play  tennis  nor  cricket, 
who  couldn't  even  pick  up  objects  and  feed 
themselves  should  lord  it  over  me  with 
their  mushy  sympathy  to  the  extent  of 
being  despondent.  "By  Gad,"  thought  I, 
"I'll  show  "em." 

That  night  when  the  boys  were  sing- 
ing, I  interrupted  them  to  remark  that 
bearing  Horton  croak,  anyone  would 
imagine  he  had  lost  his  ear  instead  of  his 
leg,  and  the  whole  crowd  roared  as  though 
I  had  said  something  funny.  Then  the 
little  nurse  slipped  her  hand  in  mine  and 
whispered  a  word  of  thanks.  "You  don't 
know  how  you  could  help  me,"  she  said. 

I  squeezed  her  hand  and  got  quite  senti- 
mental thinking  of  Finney  who  could 
never  hold  a  girl's  hand,  poor  devil. 

It  was  by  way  of  "helping"  her  that  I 
determined  not  to  lie  down  while  time 
counted  ten.  Added  to  which  was  a  suspi- 
cion that  something  worth  while  lay  be- 
hind the  wall  of  blackness  I  had  thought 
impenetrable.  The  suspicion  grew  to  a 
certainty  with  the  discovery  that  I  had 
to  learn  how  to  see  without  eyes.  The 
lesson  is  only  as  difficult  as  one  makes  it 
for  himself. 

To-day  the  pictures  I  see  are  so  vivid 
in  their  beauty  as  to  make  those  apparent 
to  the  material  vision  seem  like  poor  re- 
flections, and  you  would  be  surprised  to 
know  how  difficult  it  is  for  me  to  picture 
ugliness.  Indeed,  I  can't  picture  it,  I  can 
only  remember  it,  and  that  memory  is 
fading,  like  the  memory  of  pain  fades. 
Every  day  I  thank  God  that  I  didn't  lose 
my  hearing.  Imagine  being  cut  off  from 
life  in  a  hell  of  enforced  silence!  One 
can  picture  a  sunset  or  a  waterfall,  but 
one  can't  visualize  a  contralto  voice  or  an 
organ  recital.  But  here  I  am  raving  about 
everything  except  the  one  I  want  to  write 
about. 

For  weeks  I  did  not  know  the  identity  of 
my  little  nurse.  It  was  a  part  of  my 
policy  of  damned  cussedness  to  pretend  a 
magnificent    disinterest    toward    all    my 
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BURNT  OUT! 


Burnt  out  and  everything  de- 
stroyed. If  this  were  your  case 
where  would  you  be?  Safe- 
guarded by  insurance,  or  would 
ruin  stare  you  in  the  face? 
Think  it  over.  Go  and  see  our 
local  agents  to-day  or  write  us 
direct  regarding  our  different 
policies. 

Ford  car  owners  will  be  inter- 
ested   in   our   special   Ford   car 


policies. 

London  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
of  Canada 

S3   Scott  St..  Toronto. 


Co. 


A.  II.  C.  Canon. 

Prmidrnt. 


F.  D.  William.. 

ManarinK    Director 
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surroundings.  Vaguely  I  gathered  that 
she  was  Sister  White.  But  one  day  when 
we  were  walking  down  a  quiet,  fragrant 
lane,  merciful  Providence  jolted  me  out  of 
my  stupidity. 

"There  is  a  rumor  that  I  am  soon  to 
lose  my  patient,"  she  said  breaking  a  long 
silence  full  of  deepest  companionship  and 
understanding. 

"Not  me?"  I  cried  and  stumbled. 

"Why  not?"  she  asked.  "This  place 
full  of  invalids  and  incapables  is  no  place 
for  you  who  are  so  strong  and  fit  and 
capable.  I  know  at  heart  that  you  are 
keen  to  go  out  into  the  world  and  do 
things;  you  probably  are  longing  to  get 
back  to  Canada,  brave  as  you  have  been  in 
suppressing  any  suggestion  of  homesick- 
ness." 

Dean,  you  can't  imagine  what  I  felt! 
That  horrible  aloneness  in  the  suffocating, 
impenetrable  dark,  without  a  light,  a 
hand,  a  voice — one  voice. 
"Where  are  you,  Little  Sister?"  I  put  out 
my  hand  to  touch  her.  "The  world  is  dark 
and  big  and  I  am  very  much  afraid. 
Don't  leave  me,  just  yet,  for  a  little 
while." 

She  seized  my  hand  and  held  it  to  her 
face.  My  knees  suddenly  wobbled  and  I 
sat  down,  dragging  her  down  beside  me. 

"As  long  as  you  need  me."  she  said,  "I 
shall  stay  with  you,  and  after — well,  we 
will  write  one  another  jolly  long  letters 
for  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  forget  me." 

"Forget  you?"  I  laughed  grimly,  "I  will 
remember  every  atom  of  you  all  my  life! 
I  will  remember  your  lovely  golden  hair." 

She  gave  a  gasp. 

"How  do  yo"u  know  it  is  golden?" 

I  couldn't  tell  how  I  knew,  but  I  did! — ■ 
"and  your  pansy  blue  eyes  so  heavily 
veiled,  and  your  silly  little  nose  and 
curved  red  lips.  And  I'll  remember  the 
dimple  in  your  chin — " 

"Arthur,"  she  cried,  just  here,  "can 
you  see  me?"  Her  voice  was  tense  and 
strained.  She  wriggled  her  hand  trying 
to  get  it  free,  but  I  held  it  tight  and 
wondered  how  I  came  to  say  all  that. 
Suddenly,  I  knew  I  had  described  the  only 
girl  of  whom  I  ever  thought. 

"Can  you  see  me?"  she  persisted. 

"No,  but  I  don't  have  to  see  you.    I  love 


you,  love  you,  love  you — Joan  Whitmore!" 

I  heard  her  sob  as  I  drew  her  into  my 
arms  and  crushed  her  almost  to  death. 
Finney,  the  poor  devil  without  hands, 
couldn't  have  done  that.  And  I  stood  up 
and  lifted  her  up,  right  up  off  her  feet, 
holding  her  so  that  I  could  cover  her  be- 
loved face  with  kisses,  until  she  cried  out 
that  I  was  hurting  her.  'Orton,  the 
good  little  h-ass,  couldn't  have  done  it, 
and  I  felt  as  though  I  could  hew  my  way 
and  hers  through  the  world,  blindfold — a 
giant  in  strength  and  resource. 

She  promised  to  marry  me.  She  did. 
Not  to  take  care  of  me  but  because  she 
loves  me  and  has  faith  in  my  ability  to 
take  care  of  her. 

So  here  we  live  in  a  corner  of  Paradise 
which  on  the  map  is  called  Surrey,  and 
Finney  and  Horton  live  with  us.  The 
former  styles  himself  my  amanuensis, 
reading  my  mail,  dictating  from  my  rough 
drafts  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Horton  is 
— well,  Horton  is  a  combination  orderly- 
gardener-major  domo  who  "does  for"  Fin- 
ney and  me,  and  would  for  Joan,  if  I  let 
him,  the  officious,  loyal  little  beg~ir! 

The  world,  for  me,  then,  good  friend  of 
many  years,  is  dripping  over  with  happi- 
ness and  whatever  inconveniences  there 
may  be  as  a  result  of  my  los0,  i:"  sight, 
are  amply  compensated  for  r  an  added 
breadth  and  depth  of  vision  It  is  true, 
that  I  cannot  sort  mail  in  a  post  office, 
but  then  I  never  wanted  to  sort  mail,  you 
know,  and  scarcely  a  day  passes  that  I  am 
not  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  hand 
of  God  lies  in  our  untried  capacity  as 
surely  as  in  our  accomplished  success. 
Why,  last  year  I  was  only  a  miserable 
bank  teller,  and  to-day  I  am  an  expert 
typist  and — the  husband  of  Joan! 

I  wish  that  you  might  join  our  happy 
family;  indeed,  I  look  forward  to  your 
making  us  a  visit  of  indefinite  length  for 
until  then  you  will  never  know  what  a 
real  home  is.  In  the  meantime,  write  me 
often  and  I  will  reply  in  kind.  And  you 
need  not  remind  me  that  I  am  the  luckiest 
man  living.  Haven't  I  been  trying 
through  all  these  pages  to  tell  that  to 
you? 

Yours, 

ARTHUR  RADCLIFFE. 


The  Magic  Makers 
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strong  limbs,  as  death  swift  and  terrible 
sank  to  his  vertebrae,  an  irregular  jerk- 
ing of  muscles  in  which  life  was  arrested 
with  appalling  abruptness,  and  there 
passed  the  murderous  soul  of  Nanook  the 
Bear.  Over  him  stood  Blaekmouth,  pour- 
ing through  his  clashing  jaws  the  utter- 
most strength  that  still  remained  in  his 
own  gaunt  and  mangled  body,  wasting 
himself  royally  and  prodigally  for  the 
human  he  loved  with  such  unquestioning 
faith,  till,  having  achieved  this  last  act 
of  wolfish  homage,  his  force,  too,  dripped 
out  through  wounds  many  and  grievous, 
a  weakness  took  him  and  hushed  the 
tempestuous  heat  beneath  that  great  grey 
hide,  and,  toppling  over,  he  stretched  him- 
self wearily  while  through  the  thin  keen 
air  a  few  flakes  of  snow  drifted  wist- 
fully down  and  settled  like  some  benison 
of  the  skies  upon  them  both. 

A  few  moments  later  Henry  Rintoul 
stared  down  at  hunter  and  hunted  as  they 
lay  stiffening,  and  said  not  a  word.  It 
seemed  that  at  the  moment  there  were  no 
words  to  be  said.  The  others,  too,  after 
heaping  snow  in  a  great  mound  over  the 
spot  gave  themselves  up  to  thoughts  of 


that  time  when  spring  would  come  and, 
borne  on  a  drifting  floe,  Nanook  and 
Blaekmouth,  linked  in  death,  would  move 
majestically  onward  and  outward.  It 
seemed  that  the  last  tragic  moment  had 
passed  and,  with  its  passing,  there  had 
gone  also  the  last  shadow  that  overhung 
the  travelers.  Their  spirits,  released  from 
innumerable  threats,  rose  buoyantly.  The 
very  ice  itself  grew  kinder  and  more 
level,  and  when,  at  dark,  they  halted  for 
rest  and  food,  Jock  announced  cheerfully 
that  two  more  such  marches  would  bring 
them  to  the  post  of  Little  Whale  River. 

IN  this  Sergeant  MacTier  spoke  truth, 
for  at  noon  on  the  third  day  the  post 
was  in  sight.  The  arrival  to  which  they 
had  looked  forward  with  such  longing 
seemed  somehow  curiously  flat  and  un- 
eventful. It  was,  it  appeared,  nothing 
unusual  that  three  white  men  should 
trail  along  the  shore  and  finally  pull  up 
in  front  of  the  massive,  low-roofed  build- 
ings that  squat  close  to  earth  on  the  banks 
of  the  river.  It  was  not,  indeed,  until 
the  factor  casually  inquiring  about  their 
dogs   and   learning   that   they   had   none 


broke  into  an  exclamation,  that  Bill, 
piqued  at  the  drabness  of  their  advent, 
burst  into  a  spirited  account  of  the 
strange  land  from  which  they  came.  But 
in  this  Jock  brought  him  up  short. 

"You're  across  from  the  Belchers,  you 
say?"  demanded  the  factor  curiously. 

"Aye,"  answered  Jock  guardedly,  "I 
don't  mind  saying  that  much." 

"But  the  Belchers  are  nothing  but 
reefs.  I've  lived  here  for  twenty  years 
and  I  ought  to  know." 

"Perhaps,"  hazarded  the  big  man 
cynically,  "it's  just  because  you  have 
lived  here,  right  here  for  twenty  years, 
that  you  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
Stretch  your  legs  for  seventy  miles  and 
see  for  yourself." 

"What's  on  these  islands?"  broke  out 
the  factor  visibly  startled.     "Any  fur?" 

"They're  fair  crawlin'  with  fur,"  grin- 
ned Sergeant  MacTier. 

"Say,  look  here,  will  you  make  me  a 
sort  of  a  map?    Anything  will  do." 

Jock  shook  his  head  shrewdly.  "It's 
my  observation,"  he  chuckled,  "collected 
in  various  parts  of  the  North,  that  the 
Hudson  Bay  is  mostly  after  something 
for  next  to  nothing.  But  I'm  not  trading 
in  maps  or  fur  either.  And  besides,  being 
as  I'm  a  Sergeant  in  the  North-west 
Mounted  Police,  it's  my  duty  to  report 
first  at  Ottawa."  He  sent  a  swift  glance 
at  Salty  Bill,  "Eh!  What  about  that. 
What  are  you  thinking?" 

"Insurance,"  grunted  the  skipper  con- 
tentedly. 

And  at  that  the  factor  more  bewildered 
than  ever  assailed  them  with  questions. 
But  it  seemed  that  the  whole  party  had 
become  strangely  uncommunicative  and 
demanded  with  united  vigor  to  know 
when  the  next  post  would  leave  for 
Moose  Factory. 

"In  about  two  days,"  said  the  factor 
gruffly,  "you've  just  caught  it." 

MacTier  breathed  an  inward  prayer  of 
thankfulness,  then,  with  a  side  glance  at 
the  skipper,  shot  a  swift  enquiry.  "Did 
you  see  anything  of  a  two-masted 
schooner  along  this  coast  last  fall?" 

The  trader's  lips  tightened  into  a  hard 
line.     "Did  I?  Well  I  should  say  I  did." 

In  a  flash  Salty  Bill  jumped  forward 
and  laid  trembling  hands  on  the  speaker's 
shoulders.  "Where  is  she?  Cough  it  up, 
quick!" 

A  LOOK  of  blank  amazement  spread 
over  the  other  man's  face,  and  he 
stared  hard  and  long  into  Bill's  excited 
features.  "There  aint  much  to  tell  you 
except  that  she  blew  in  here  just  as  the 
ice  was  taking.  I  don't  know  that  I 
remember  any  vessel  arriving  so  late 
before.  There  were  only  four  men  aboard 
her,  which  seemed  queer,  and  what's 
more,  I  didn't  fancy  the  look  of  her  cap- 
tain;  at  least  he  called  himself  captain. 
They  hung  about  for  a  week  till  one 
morning  I  foifnd  they  had  started  south 
on  the  new  ice,  and — " 

"But  the  Siren?"  croaked  Bill,  swaying 
the  factor  back  and  forth  in  an  agony  of 
suspense.     "Where  is  she?" 

"If  you'll  keep  your  hands  to  yourself," 
was  the  curt  response,  "I'll  try  and  tell 
you.  After  the  crew  started  south  I 
went  aboard  and  found  everything  in  a 
devil  of  a  mess,  but  the  ship  herself  was 
sound  enough.  So  some  of  us  ran  her 
up  river  about  a  mile,  where  she's 
anchored  now  and  frozen  in  tight.  And 
she's  all  right  till  spring.  Say,  what  the 
devil's  the  matter  with  you?" 

But  Salty  Bill  never  heard  him.  With 
one  leap  he  had  cleared  the  doorstep. 
Dashing  toward  the  river  bank  he  struck 
out  over  the  ice  and  as  far  as  a  bend  in 
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For  War-Time  Saving  and  Serving 


idian  soldiers  overseas  are  willing  to  give 
their  all.  Here  in  the  Dominion  there  an-  men 
and  women  with  the  same  feeling. 

There  is  a  way  to  make  the  most  of  your  life: 
a  way  m  multiply  yourself  as  it  were;  a  way  to  save 
time,  gain  time,  ami  to  00  the  in  w>rk  per 

day  that  is  so  mandatory  for  victory. 

Other-   are   making   themselves   more   at 

with  the  help  of  their  efficient  Overland  Model  90 
ear.-.  Their  day-  are  fuller  of  good  works  accom- 
plished, their  energy  not  wasted,  their  time  not 
dissipated. 


Am!  to  drive  a  Model  '-Hi  Overland  is  to  .-tamp 
you  a.-  a  per-oii  of  thrift;  a  person  who  know-  the 

true  value  of  quality  goods;  a  person  of  good 

.   and  of  sound   business  judgment    who 

the  most   for  his  money. 

Then  there  is  the  Canadian  service  and  pro- 

teeiion  in  which  every  Overland  owner  i-  a  hene- 
ficiary.  Behind  your  car  is  an  institution  with 
the  ability  and  reliability  to  take  care  of  your 
service  need.-  now — and  later. 

An  Overland  is  a  safe  investment. 


Light  Four  Model  90  Touring  Car,  Model90  Sedan,  Model  85-4  Touring  Car 

Five  Points  of  Overland  Superiority: 

Appearance,  Performance,  Comfort,  Service  and  Price 
Willys-Overland,  Limited 

Willys-Knight  and  Ovrrland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Wagons 
Head  Office  and  Works:   West  Toronto.  Ontario 

Brmnthet:   Montreal.  Que.,    W tnntprt.  Man..  Retina.  Satk. 
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Segis  Fayne  Johanna 


Here  She  Is  Again! 
The  $150,000 

Y\mmm 

cow 

Owned  by  the  Liquid  Veneer  People 

Have  you  sent  for  the  wonderful  story 
telling  how  it  was  possible  for  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Liquid  Veneer  concern  to 
acquire  the  greatest  herd  of  Holstein  Cattle 
in  the  world,  including  the  Liquid  Veneer 
cow,  champion  of  the  world  over  all  ages 
and    breeds  ? 

This  story  tells  of  the  connection  between 
this  cow  and  that  other  World  Champion, 
Liquid  Veneer,  whose  world-wide  popular- 
ity was  made  possible  by  its  superiority 
in  cleaning,  renewing  and  brightening  fur- 
niture and  woodwork,  all  at  one  time. 
Use  Liquid  Veneer  every  time  you  dust, 
for  it  removes  all  dust,  dirt  and  stains  and 
leaves  no  oily  film.  It  will  also  save  you 
many  dollars  in  refinishing  costs  as 
explained  in  the  story  offered  above.  To 
get  this  story  simply  write  us  telling  us 
what  you  think  is  the  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  this  ad.  That's  all. 
Remember  you  get  the  same  old  reliable 
Liquid  Veneer  to-day  at  the  same  old  prices 
25c,     50c    and    $1.00. 

Buffalo  Specia'ty  Co.,  ^Tl^.T.' 

Bridgeburg.  Canada 


Hair  on  the  Underarm 
Removed  with  El-Rado 

There  is  cleanliness  and  comfort  in  hairfree 
underarms.  An  occasional  use  of  El-Rado  en- 
ables you  to  wear  with  refinement  and  taste 
sleeveless    frocks   or  sheer   fabric    blouses. 

Kl-Hado  is  a  liquid—  sanitary,  coloilesa,  easily  ap- 
plied with  a  piece  of  abac  ::  EUdo 
is  no  more  trouble  than  washing  the  .skin,  and  quite  a* 
harmless— it  does  not  stimulate  or  coarsen  later  hair 
grow'.h.  BI-Kado  is  a  safe,  agreeable,  most  "worn 
way  to  remofe  hair  from  the  face,  neck,  niilcrarma  or 
limbs. 

Users  of  powdered  hair  remorers  will  find  an  occa- 
sional  use  of  El-Rado   liquid  is  good  for   the  skin. 

Ask  for  "El-Rado"  hair  remover  at  any  toilet  goods 
•  winter.    Two  sizes,  50c  and  $1-00.    Money-back  guarantee. 

If    you    prefer,    we    will    fill    your    order   by 
mail,   if  you  write  endowing  stamps  or  coin. 

PILGRIM  MFG.  CO.,  112  E.  19th    St.,   New   York 
CANADIAN  ADDRESS,   132  St.  Paul  W.,  Montreal 


the  river  they  could  see  his  figure  taking 
prodigious  leaps  through  snow  drifts 
that,  here  and  there,  stretched  from  bank 
to  bank.  In  a  few  minutes  he  turned  the 
bend  and  just  as  he  disappeared  there 
came  back  a  wild  and  hilarious  shout.  The 
skipper  had  sighted  the  slender  topmasts 
of  the  whaler.  Then  silence  fell  in  the 
Post  after  which  the  factor's  lips  began 
to  move  soundlessly.  Presently  his  won- 
dering eyes  rested  on  the  featherclad 
form  of  Rintoul. 

"Seems  to  me,"  he  hazarded  with  a 
little  break  in  his  voice,  "that  it's  about 
time  we  had  a  drink." 

CHAPTER  XVI 

HERE  then,  in  this  far-flung  outpost  of 
civilization,  ended  the  quest  of  Ser- 
geant MacTier.  Of  the  return  of  Henry 
Rintoul  to  his  own,  and  of  the  welcome 
that  awaited  the  grey-eyed  giant  when 
once  more  he  enfolded  Marget  in  his 
mighty  embrace,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
write.  But  it  is  said  that  after  his  report 
was  sent  in  to  Ottawa  the  Department  of 
Surveys  hesitated  for  weeks  before  plot- 
ting the  new  found  area  over  the  scat- 
tered specks  which,  on  government 
charts,  had  been  known  for  a  hundred 
years  as  the  Belcher  Reefs.  Nor  did 
MacTier  ever  guess  that  long  after  the 
door  of  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Comp- 
troller of  the  Mounted  Police  had  closed 
behind  him,  that  dignitary  sat  motion- 
less in  his  chair,  murmuring  indefinite 
things  about  the  honor  of  the  Force  he 
had  the  privilege  of  directing.  The  prin- 
cipal matter  that  occupied  the  mind  of 
Sergeant  MacTier  was  that  he  had  done 
his  duty,  and  perhaps  a  little  more.  But, 
by  and  by,  the  world  at  large  will  dis- 
cover that  his  amazing  find  has  establish- 
ed questions  of  geology  of  tremendous 
import  and  value,  and  that  the  iron 
deposits  over  which  his  dauntless  feet 
tramped  so  many  arduous  miles  rival  in 
size  those  great  ore  fields  upon  which 
America  bases  her  metallurgical  wealth. 
MacTier  is  not  dead.  To-day,  also,  his 
spirit  lives  in  the  North  and  throbs  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who,  strangers  to  fear 
and  uncertainty,  carry  on  their  lonely 
and  valiant  campaign  in  the  far  corners 
of  the  great  unknown. 

THE    END. 


The  Life  of  Mary 
Pickford 

Continued  from  page  22 

For  if  you  think  about  it  you  will  realize 
that  the  work  I  do  may  serve  to  amuse 
the  older  people  who  see  it,  but  it  actually 
moulds  the  younger  people.  They  absorb 
what  they  see  on  the  screen.  Their  emo- 
tions are  touched,  and  what  they  sympa- 
thize with  in  their  moments  of  emotional 
upheaval  is  incorporated  in  their  ideals 
of  conduct.  They  want  to  be  like  the 
heroines  they  love.  So  if  I'm  a  sort  of 
ideal  to  those  young  girls  I  can't  talk 
with  or  reason  with,  they're  going  to  be 
impressed  by  anything  they  hear  about 
me,  by  anything  and  everything  I  do 
or  they  think  I  do.  And  doesn't  it  seem 
natural  and  reasonable  to  claim  that  I 
owe  it  to  them  to  do  the  right  thing?" 

"Of  course,"  I  agreed,  a  little  amazed 
at  this  frank  and  lucid  explanation  of  a 
situation  which  had  quite  escaped  me.  It 
was  a  case  of  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge 
a  king,  the  necessity  for  seemliness  in 
those  who  occupy  positions  of  imperial 
importance,  the  demand  for  dignity  from 
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a  President,  the  craving  for  queenlineas 
and  nothing  but  queenliness  from  a  queen. 

"Don't  run  away  with  the  impression 
that  I  want  to  walk  through  life  wear- 
ing a  halo,"  admonished  Miss  Pickford  as 
I  somewhat  blunderingly  tried  to  explain 
myself.  "But  I  mean  something  much 
more  important,  on  the  other  hand,  than 
merely  living  up  to  appearance.  I  was 
simply  trying  to  show  you  that  if  a  num- 
ber of  things  combined  to  make  me  what 
I  think  you  said  I  was,  the  best  known 
girl  in  America " 

"In  the  world,"  I  interrupted. 

"Very  well,  in  the  world.  Then  I  owe  it 
to  that  same  world  not  to  disappoint  them. 
I*ve  a  sort  of  obligation  to  live  up  to  what 
they  expect  of  me.  And  that's  the  one 
big  thing,  I  think,  in  my  work,  the  thing 
that  turns  me  into  something  more  than  a 
Pagliacci  in  petticoats.  It  gives  me  a 
mission  in  life,  for  it's  the  one  way  in 
which  I  feel  I  can  really  do  a  little  good. 
I  mean  that  if  thousands  and  thousands 
of  girls  have  faith  in  me,  it's  my  duty 
to  justify  that  faith.  I  can't,  of  course, 
talk  to  them,  or  preach  to  them,  or 
moralize  to  them.  They  don't  even  want 
to  be  moralized  at  The  only  way  I  can 
reach  them  is  through  my  pictures.  What 
they  get  from  me  they  get  accidentally, 
and  when  you're  young  it's  the  accidental 
word  that  sinks  the  deepest.  There's 
something  sustaining,  too,  in  remember- 
ing all  this.  It  tends  to  leave  hard  work 
and  tired  nerves  more  worth  while,  more 
endurable.  It  dignifies  existence  for  you. 
Then,  too,  by  keeping  my  own  life  simple 
and  clean  and  wholesome  I'm  really  in- 
fluencing the  lives  of  all  those  unseen 
audiences,  influencing  them  for  good  with- 
out their  being  quite  conscious  of  it." 

MARY  PICKFORD  plays,  I  remem- 
bered, were  always  what  the  profes- 
sion called  "clean"  plays.  Whatever  their 
shortcomings,  I  acknowledged,  they  were 
never  called  upon  to  face  the  charge  of 
being  vicious. 

"There  are  some  critics,  as  you  sug- 
gest," went  on  Miss  Pickford,  "who  don't 
always  like  my  pictures.  Some  of  them 
accuse  me  of  trying  to  be  an  ingenue  all 
the  time.  Some  of  them  criticize  the 
plays  I  appear  in  because,  as  they  say, 
these  plays  harp  on  the  note  of  girlish 
innocence." 

"Girlish  innocence,"  I  protested,  "is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  life.  But 
it  is  not  all  of  life." 

"Of  course  it  isn't,  but  it's  a  part  of 
life,  you'll  find,  which  most  people  want 
to  see  pictured  on  the  screen.  Yet  some 
critics  suggest  that  I  step  out  into  heavy 
drama,  that  I  give  them  a  sample  of  what 
I  can  do  in  the  stormy  and  tragic  parts, 
without  seeming  to  remember  that  the 
moment  I  stepped  over  into  the  vampire 
roles,  for  instance,  I'd  be  divorcing  my- 
self from  the  one  serious  influence  which 
I  can  wield  through  my  work." 

"But  would  those  vampire  parts  ever 
appeal  to  you?"  I  asked. 

"I'm  afraid  I  couldn't  leave  my  sense 
of  humor  in  the  check-room,  and  that 
would  mean  making  a  terrible  muddle  of 
most  of  the  sloe-eyed  sorceress  procedure. 
But  there's  a  tradition,  you  know,  that  all 
comediennes  want  to  play  tragedy,  and  I 
suppose  I've  had  a  fleck  or  two  from  that 
same  tar-brush.  That's  why  in  a  way  I  was 
so  glad  to  do  the  part  of  'Unity'  in  Stella 
Maris.  It  gave  me  something  to  get  my 
teeth  into.  I  worked  very  hard  over  that 
part,  for  I  knew  I  had  something  to  work 
with.  And  I  liked  it.  But  my  own  tastes, 
you  see,  aren't  the  important  feature  of 
the  situation.    The  vital  thing,  it  seems  to 
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me,  is  what  I  can  do  best,  what  I  can  do 
that  is  truest  to  my  own  character.  That," 
added  Miss  Pickford  as  she  picked  up  a 
magazine  from  the  table,  "is  what  makes 
me  so  indignant  at  a  page  like  this.  It's 
so  untrue.  It's  so  unjust.  It's  so  cynical 
and  superficial  in  its  smartness." 

I  took  the  magazine  and  looked  at  the 
page  in  question.  I  knew  that  magazine 
and  I  knew  its  editor.  I  knew  its  pastel- 
poster  cover  of  three  naked  nymphs  with 
a  fleece  of  cheese-cloth  about  their  Burne- 
Jones  limbs  prancing  across  a  mustard- 
green  meadow.  It  was  derivative  stuff, 
transplanted  straight  from  Munich  and 
Vienna.  It  was  the  floss  candy  kind  of  stuff 
that  was  enervating  America  when  the 
bugles  of  war  suddenly  shook  the  per- 
fumed cigarette-smoke  out  of  her  clubs 
and  studios.  I  saw  a  page  of  "movie" 
drawings,  humorous  cartoons  enlarging 
on  the  idea  that  motion-picture  actresses, 
unlike  the  actresses  of  the  legitimate 
stage,  never  run  true  to  form,  never  prove 
in  real  life  what  they  are  on  the  screen. 
One  picture  showed  the  screen  vampire  in 
specks,  knitting  socks,  while  another  pic- 
ture represented  the  "Little  Eva"  screen- 
type  as  lolling  with  a  cigarette  in  her 
hand,  half-drunk  over  a  cocktail  glass  in 
a  cabaret. 

I  happened  to  know  the  artist  who  drew 
those  pictures.  He  had  been  a  grocery- 
clerk,  and  besides  weighing  out  prunes 
and  sugar,  had  designed  the  weekly  array 
of  display-cards.  Then  he  went  to  Paris 
on  a  cattle  boat,  lived  cheap,  worked  hard, 
returned  to  New  York,  married  a  model, 
rented  a  flat,  and  had  a  baby.  Then  he 
had  another  baby.  He  made,  and  was  still 
making,  his  living  out  of  the  "vamp"  type 
on  paper,  forever  drawing  sloe-eyed  and 
sleazy  demimondaine  ladies — quite  often 
with  a  baby  on  his  knee  as  he  worked — > 
and  keeping  the  pot  boiling  by  exploiting 
the  urban  phases  of  deviltry  with  which 
he  never  mixed — thereby  exemplifying 
the  very  irony  of  existence  which  his  own 
Frenchified  cartoons  attempted  to  ridi- 
cule. 

"Just  at  present,"  explained  Miss 
Pickford,  "I'm  pretty  actively  interested 
in  Red  Cross  work.  That  man  would 
claim,  of  course,  that  I'm  doing  this  work 
because  my  press-agent  tells  me  to,  be- 
cause it's  good  publicity.  And  that 
would  be  untrue.  I  do  that  work  because 
I  want  to,  because  I've  a  heart  and  head 
of  my  own,  and  realize  it's  my  duty  at 
&  time  like  this.  It  took  me  up  to  San 
Francisco  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  only  last 
week  it  took  me  down  to  San  Diego.  I 
was  told  that  I  oughtn't  to  take  the  time, 
But  I  insisted.  The  pictures  could  wail. 
The  boys  at  Camp  Kearney  couldn't 
wait." 

I  had  heard  of  that  visit  of  Mary  Pick- 
ford to  Camp  Kearney,  where  Little  Mary 
had  formally  adopted  a  battalion  of  the 
California  Artillery  about  to  leave  for 
the  front,  and  after  officially  reviewing 
the  143rd  Regiment  of  Field  Artillery, 
had  made  what  a  solemn-eyed  New  York 
editor  had  described  to  be  as  "the  best 
little  speech  I  ever  heard  a  woman  de- 
liver, straight-forward,  appropriate,  and 
full  of  honest  feeling." 

IV. 

IT  was  the  director's  call  that  put  a 
stop  to  our  talk.  There  was  a  scene 
to  be  "shot."  It  is  not  permitted  me  to 
describe  that  scene  in  detail  since  the 
more  ambitious  producing  concerns  have 
acquired  the  habit  of  late  of  working  in 
secrecy.  One  reason  why  the  Verboten 
si/n    is   hung   across   the   studio  door   is 


the  fact  that  paid  agents,  in  the  guise  of 
harmless  sightseers,  spied  out  company 
secrets  and  betrayed  them  to  rival  com" 
panies.  But  one  thing  that  impressed 
me  as  Miss  Pickford  faced  the  camera 
was  the  sudden  and  unthinking  trans- 
formation of  character  on  her  part.  In 
almost  the  flash  of  an  eye  the  Jekyll 
vanished  and  the  Hyde  asserted  itself, 
unwilled,  apparently,  and  without  effort. 
It  reminded  me  of  the  dualism  of  the 
artist  of  that  multiple  personality  which 
can  be  packed  away  in  one  body.  For  I 
had  witnessed  an  ingenuous  and  sensi- 
tive girl  suddenly  translated  into  an 
adroit  and  far-seeing  artist.  I  was  re- 
minded, too,  of  the  mental  strain  involv- 
ed in  the  making  of  a  big  picture,  the 
mental  strain  unknown  to  the  general 
public  that  sits  before  the  finished  pro- 
duct. That  strain,  Miss  Pickford  ac- 
knowledged to  me  had  in  a  recent  picture 
been  sustained  for  twenty-three  hours 
without  a  break,  most  of  it  being  "sea- 
stuff"  when  the  company,  wet  and  chill- 
ed for  hours  at  a  time,  had  to  fall  back 
on  black  coffee  for  stimulation.  And  at 
another  time  I  encountered  Miss  Pick- 
ford with  eye-glasses  on,  and  an  eye- 
dropper  and  what  looked  like  a  bottle 
of  boracic  acid  in  her  hand.  "This  is 
because  I've  been  having  too  many  in- 
terior scenes  lately,"  she  explained.  "The 
lights  throw  off  particles  of  carbon,  they 
tell  me.  At  any  rate  they  irritate  the 
eyelids,  as  you  see.  But  it  doesn't  last. 
It's  not  important — if  you  don't  mind  the 
looks  of  these  head-lamps!  It's  merely 
one  of  the  little  drawbacks  of  our  line  of 
work.  It's  what  we  get  instead  of 
writer's  cramp!" 

So  I  was  tempted  to  say  as  Miss  Pick 
ford  came  off  at  the  end  of  her  scene: 
"It's  hard  work,  isn't  it?" 

Mary  Pickford  laughed.  "I've  done 
harder,"  she  said  with  the  Jekyll  and 
Hyde  once  more  turning  somersaults  in 
one  small  body.  She  stopped  on  the  way 
to  the  little  bungalow  dressing-room  to 
whisper  something  extremely  secret  and 
confidential  into  the  ear  of  a  little  tow- 
headed  child-actress  who  had  slipped  up 
to  Mary's  side  with  adoration  in  her 
eyes  and  a  doll  under  her  arms. 

"Just  think  what  that  little  tot  has 
still  ahead  of  her!"  soliloquized  Mary  as 
she  peered  after  the  departing  figure  of 
the  child  with  the  doll. 

"You  mean  the  big  things  of  life?" 

"Yes,  the  big  things  of  life." 

"Don't  you  feel  they're  still  ahead  of 
you?" 

Mary  laughed.  Then  discretion  drop- 
ped like  a  curtain  across  the  still  smil- 
ing face. 

"When   you   begin   to   hold   post  trior- 
terns    over    the    days    that    have    pa 
away  you  can't  help  feeling  that  old  age 
is  creeping  on  you!     And  I'm  doinir.  that 
now,  for  I'm  writing  my  own  life." 

"I  shouldn't  he  in  too  great  a  hurry 
over  it." 

"I  don't  intend  doing  it  in  a  hurry," 
acknowledged  Miss  Pickford,  "but  I'm 
twenty-four,  and  if  all  the  big  things  in 
life  don't  happen  before  that  age,  a  few 
of  them  have  at  least,  happened  to  me. 
For  instance,  marriage  is  a  big  thing, 
and  I  have  been  married." 

"That  was  to  Owen  Moore,  wasn't  it?" 

"Yes." 

"And  several  years  ago?" 

"Yes."  There  was  a  silence  of  several 
seconds. 

I  was  not  so  obtuse  as  to  ignore  that 
silence.  All      lives,      I      remembered, 
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had  their  reservations,  their  sanctum 
tanetorum  into  which  the  intrusions  of 
outsiders  are  not  encouraged.  So  it  was 
really  a  triumph  of  character,  this  power 
of  Mary's  thug  passively  to  compel  re- 
ition  of  those  reserves,  just  as  she  so 
continuously  compels  recognition,  with- 
out painfully  high  polish,  of  the  fineness 
of  the  grain  jn  (ne  entire  character's 
make-up.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
ind  common  enough  knowledge  that  at 
the  young  and  tender  age  of  seventeen 
Mary  Pickford  took  the  running  broad- 
jump  into  matrimony.  It  amounted  to 
practically  a  runaway  match,  for  it  is 
probably  the  first  and  the  last  step  which 
Little  Mary  took  without  the  advice  of 
her  mother.  There  is  even  a  tenacious 
but  ridiculous  studio  tradition  that  Mary 
was  taken  over  the  maternal  knee  and 
soundly  spanked  for  that  escapade,  a 
tradition  which  melts  into  absurdity  be- 
fore any  knowledge  of  the  true  relation- 
ship between  mother  and  daughter.  Nor 
was  Mary  altogether  carried  away  by 
the  romance  of  the  situation  when  she 
slipped  away  with  her  young  leading 
man  and  returned  a  radiant  and  happy 
bride  of  seventeen.  This  leading  man, 
et  it  be  remembered,  was  her  first.  And 
he  was  an  Irishman,  one  of  a  family  of 
more  or  less  famous  actors.  H"  was  the 
possessor  of  a  distinctly  Hibernian 
charm  which  had  its  corporeal  basis  in 
Irish  blue  eyes,  black  hair,  and  a  light 
and  debonair  manner.  And  he  not  only 
tumbled  head-over-heels  in  love  with 
Mary  but  during  long  and  onerous  work- 
days in  the  studio  he  was  both  kind  and 
considerate  with  the  less  experienced 
new-comer.  It  was  Owen  Moore,  in  fact, 
who  schooled  Mary  Pickford  in  many  of 
the  tricks  of  the  new  trade.  Even  the 
rest  of  the  company  were  not  ignorant 
of  this  Romeo-and-Juliet  situation  in 
real  life.  One  shrewd  director,  indeed, 
took  advantage  of  that  mutual  attach- 
ment by  "bawling  out"  Owen  Moore, 
when  for  purely  business  reasons  he  de- 
sired to  produce  an  expression  of  anger 
on  Mary's  face.  All  through  the  pre- 
liminary sets  that  director  nagged  and 
railed  at  the  blue-eyed  young  Irishman 
until  Mary,  who  is  slow  to  anger,  but 
rather  Vesuvian  when  the  eruption  fin- 
ally comes,  could  stand  it  no  longer. 
She  turned  on  that  director,  a  humav 
tigress,  and  the  camera-man  of  course 
got  busy  with  his  crank  and  "shot"  one 
of  the  most  effective  bits  of  acting  in  all 
Mary's  career. 

But  the  annals  of  both  studio  and 
stage,  alas,  tend  to  show  that  the  ro- 
mantic matches  of  seventeen  are  seldom 
compounded  of  the  fabrics  that  with- 
stand the  acid  tests  of  time  and  aspira- 
tion. Completely  as  she  had  surren- 
dered to  the  romance  of  that  situation, 
however,  Mary  remained  determinedly- 
practical  on  certain  points.  Mary's 
-alary  was  to  go  for  the  support  of  her- 
self and  her  family.  Owen's  earnings 
were  to  be  just  as  strictly  his  own.  Mary- 
was  to  go  on  with  her  work  and  Owen 
to  go  on  with  his.  And  one  was  not 
to  hamper  the  artistic  trail  of  the  other. 

TpHE  trail  of  the  screen-star,  how- 
*■  ever  is  not  a  macadamized  road.  It 
cannot  be  deemed  either  unfair  or  un- 
generous. I  think,  to  point  out  what  the 
world  in  general  now  knows,  that  Mary 
Pickford's  marriage  with  Owen  Moore 
has  not  turned  out  a  happy  one.  Foi 
several  years,  while  not  exactly  agree- 
ing to  disagree  they  have  at  least  elected 
to  follow  separate  paths.  And  pertin- 
acious Mary,  when  the  world  was  placid- 
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Knit  Socks  and  Dollars  with  the  Auto  Knitter 

Profitable  employment  at  home 
in  war  or  peace  time 

Socks— more  socks— the  Soldiers'  call  !  The 
hosiery  industry  is  booming  and  the  demand 
far  exceeds  the  supply.  Help  us  fill  it  but  get 
away  from  slow  hand  knitting.  Use  the  fast 
reliable,  modem  Auto  Knitter.  We  gladly 
take  all  the  socks  you  wish  to  send  us  and  pay 
you  highly  profitable  prices. 

The    Auto  Knitter  is  simple  and  easily  learnt— 

and  secures  a  biff  income  for  full  or  spare  time  work  riRht 
In  your  own  home  and  no  previous  experience  is  essential. 
Write  today  f„r    lull   particulars   enclosing    Sc  stamp.    See  what  Rood 
money  you  and  your  family  can  earn  at  home  besides  doin*-  patriotic  work. 
Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  (Can.)  Co..  Limited,  Dept.  I79B607  College  St..  Toronto. 
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ly  looking  for  some  legal  dissolution  of 
the  knot,  surprised  her  friends  some 
three  years  ago  by  taking  Owen  Moore, 
who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  the  Cappris- 
tano  Mission  at  San  Juan,  in  California, 
and  there  repeating  the  marriage  service 
before  a  priest.  Yet  that  double  seal  on 
the  white  page  of  Mary's  loyalty,  I  con- 
cluded as  I  looked  at  this  meditative- 
eyed  girl  in  whom  Will  would  always 
ride  a  plumed  general  before  the  ranks 
of  Emotion,  was  as  supererogatory  as 
the  monogram  on  her  car  door. 

"You  were  saying,"  I  continued,  com- 
ing back  to  the  theme  from  which  my 
thoughts  must  have  wandered  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  "that  you  regarded  mar- 
riage as  one  of  the  big  things  in  a  wo- 
man's life." 
"Don't  you?"  asked  Mary. 
"Of  course,"  I  acknowledged,  and  the 
hazel-blue  eyes  inspected  me  closely,  ap- 
parently to  make  sure  that  I  remained 
as  sincere  as  was  merited  by  the  matter 
in  hand. 

"And  success,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
be  an  equally  big  thing  in  a  woman's 
career,"  continued  Miss  Pickford.  "No, 
not  an  equally  big  thing,  but  a  tremend- 
ously absorbing  thing.  It  would  be  a 
pose,  of  course,  for  me  to  say  that  I've 
not  been  successful,  successful  at  least 
in  certain  things.  I  have,  I  suppose,  in 
a  way.  But  you  know  how  it  is.  It's 
always  the  next  turn  ahead,  the  view 
over  the  next  hill-top,  the  hunger  for  the 
height  we  can't  quite  get  to." 

Once  more,  I  noticed,  the  minor 
note,  the  wistful  undertone,  the  desire 
of  the  moth  for  the  star,  the  es- 
sentially Pickfordian  unrest  which  would 
always  be  a  spur  in  the  flank  of  accom- 
plishment. 

"Then  you  don't  regard  your  work  as 
big?"  I  demanded. 

"What's  the  use  of  talking  about  my 
own  bigness?"  countered  the  Stella  Maris 
of  Hollywood.    "I've  done  certain  things. 
I  imagine  the  world  knows  pretty  well 
what  they  are.    As  I've  told  you  before, 
I've  succeeded,  and  I'm  not  going  to  be 
hypocritical  enough  to  scoff  at  success, 
for  from  the  time  I  was  a  pretty  little 
tot  I've  been  working  hard  for  it.     But 
there  are  some  things  work  won't  bring 
and  money  won't  buy.     You  can't  go  to 
market  and  carry  home  contentment  or 
happiness,  and  every  woman  has  a  crav- 
ing for  those  things,  just  as  every  wo- 
man wants  love.     No  work  and  no  pro- 
fession and  no  calling  can  take  its  place. 
There's  an  ache  in  every  girl's  heart  for 
it.    We  all  demand  it,  the  old-fashioned, 
simple,   honest,   human   love   that   keeps 
the  world  going  on.    They  tell  you  that 
artists  should  never  marry,  and  that  if 
they  do  marry  they  are  bound  to  be  un- 
happy.   Somebody  even  said,  didn't  they, 
that    marrying    a    stage-star    is    worse 
than  marrying  a    statue?      But     stage 
people,  and  screen  people  too,  are  just 
as  human  as  the  men  and  women  who 
are  housekeeping  over  there  in  that  row 
of  bungalows     with     the     rose-gardens 
along  the   front.     Success   is   good,     of 
course,  and,  as  you  said  the  other  day, 
knowing  you'd  done  a  fine  piece  of  work 
is  one  of  the  greatest  joys  the  gods  give 
us.    But  even  that  doesn't  take  the  place 
of  love.     I'm   afraid   I'm  rather  simple 
and  old-fashioned  in  this  respect." 

"But  isn't  it  rather  new-fangled  to 
acknowledge   it?" 

"Perhaps  it  is,"  replied  Miss  Pickford, 
"but  women  change  much  less  than  they 
imagine.  It  would  be  foolish,  of  course, 
for  me  to  say  I  don't  believe  in  freedom 
for  women  and  progress  for  them,  but 
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when  they  grow  out  of  the  need  for  home 
lift  and  love  they'll  always  seem  to  be 
growing  backward  and  downward  to 
me." 

"But  art  is  long,"  I  protested,  "and  the 
spirit  of  the  artist  is  usually  a  turbulent 
one,  and" — 

"Is  it?"  demanded  Miss  Pickford. 

"Well,  the  history  of  the  tribe  isn't 
altogether  a  history  of  happiness,"  I  pro- 
claimed. 

"Isn't  that  because  we  know  more 
about  them?"  challenged  Little  Mary 
"Life  isn't  a  bed  of  roses  for  anybody, 
but  the  everyday  man  and  the  every- 
day woman  don't  have  their  little  in- 
felicities written  about.  The  more  con- 
spicuous a  person  is  the  harder  it  is  for 
them  to  cling  to  their  natural  privacy  of 
life.  When  there  is  a  romantic  interest 
in  such  a  person,  her  privacy  of  life  is 
irone  for  ever.  That  is  one  of  the  penal- 
ties of  being  a  star.  A  star  is  a  good 
deal  like  that  giant  sequoia  in  the  Mari- 
posa Grove,  that  has  to  let  stage 
coaches  and  motor  cars  drive  right 
through  its  heart!  Well,  we're  like  that 
Wuwona  tree  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas. 
Tourists  feel  that  they  have  a  right  to 
walk  through  our  souls,  or  the  place 
where  our  souls  ought  to  be,  and  sight- 
seers feel  they  have  the  privilege  of 
prodding  at  our  heart's  core  with  their 
umbrella  ends,  and" — 

"Wait,"  I  cried  in  alarm,  "this  doesn't 
mean  me,  does  it?" 

"Don't  be  egotistical,"  reproved  Miss 
Pickford.  "I  wasn't  thinking  of  you.  I 
was  thinking  of  the  old  philosopher, 
whose  name  I  don't  remember,  who  said 
a  happy  people  were  a  people  without  a 
history." 

"But  I've  known  a  number  of  stage 
stars  who  seemed  tolerably  contented 
with  life,"  I  observed. 

"Of  course  they  were,"  agreed  Miss 
Pickford.  "For,  as  you  said  a  while  ago, 
that's  a  fine  feeling  for  the  artist  on  the 
stage  to  hear  the  roar  of  applause  at 
the  end  of  a  big  scene.  It  makes  up  for 
a  lot  of  the  drawbacks.  It  can  warm  the 
blood,  like  wine;  at  least  it  can  at  first, 
but  the  effect  wears  off.  In  time  it  be- 
comes a  custom,  an  expected  sign,  as 
tame  as  a  chemical  reaction." 

"But  when  you  know  those  people  ad- 
mire you  immensely,"  I  argued,  "when 
you  know  they  adore  you" — 

"The  affection  that  five  hundred 
people  may  have  for  you  over  the  foot- 
lights," cut  in  Miss  Pickford,  "is  too 
much  like  the  light  that  comes  from 
Mars.  It  hasn't  much  warmth  left  in  it. 
It's  too  remote  and  impersonal  to  stay 
with  you  after  the  curtain  is  down  and 
the  seats  are  empty.  It  doesn't  alto- 
gether fill  the  want,  the  big  want  of 
your  heart,  for  kindly  human  contact  and 
the  voice  of  someone  who  can  make  a 
house  mean  Home.  .  .  .  But  there's 
the  call  for  another  scene,  and  I  must 
be  off  to  my  work!" 

I  stood  watching  Mary  Pickford  as  she 
passed  down  between  the  towering  glass- 
domed  stages  to  her  work.  The  immen- 
sity of  the  buildings  which  shadowed 
that  small  and  fragile  figure,  the  spa- 
cious gloom  that  swallowed  her  up,  re- 
minded me  of  how  complicated  was  the 
machinery  which  was  once  more  catching 
her  up  in  its  busy  cogs.  I  don't  know 
why,  but  for  a  moment  as  I  watched  that 
diminutive  and  isolated  figure  beneath 
the  great  wall  ?.gainst  which  it  was  sil- 
houetted in  the  clear  Californian  sun- 
light, I  thought  of  a  girl-captive  in  the 
days  of  Tiberius  passing  silently  into 
the  Coliseum  of  the  Romans. 
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The  Happy  Economy  = 

of  S-W  Varnish  Stain  = 


FURNITURE  which  has  grown  shabby  can  be 
restored  to  newness  overnight,  at  the  small 
cost  of  a  can  of  S-W  Varnish  Stain.  The  fine 
range  of  colors  enables  you  to  match  any  hard- 
wood effect. 

BesureyouuseS//£/?tW#-»f/Z.Z.M#,SVARNISH 
STAINS.  This  is  important,  not  only  because  it 
will  insure  you  the  handsomest  possible  finish, 
but  because  S-W  VARNISH  STAINS  preserve 
the  woodwork,  a  most  important  consideration  in 
these  days  when  everything  seems  to  cost  so 
much  more. 

Certainly  it  is  an  economy  to  use  any  of  the  full 
range  of  S-W  VARNISH  STAINS,  and  a  happy 
economy,  too,  when  you  consider  how  cherished 
articles  of  household  furniture  regain  their 
freshness  under  your  hand  ! 

Remember   also,    the    clear  S-W  Varnishes  — 

MAR-MOT  for  Floors;   SCAR-MOT  for  varnishing 

Furniture  and  Woodwork;  REXPAR  for 

I  outdoor  woodwork. 

Read    the    booklet    "The    A.  B.  C.    of 
J,  Home  Painting" .    Sent  free  upon  request. 

Look  around  for  the  nearest  S-  W  Agent. 

THE  SHERWIN-WILLIAMS  CO., 

OF  CANADA,    Limn  CD. 

897  Centre  Street. 

Montreal,  Que. 

110  Sutherland  Are., 

Winnipeg,  Man* 
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A  SPECIAL  Opportunity 
of  getting  acquainted  with 

SEAL  BRAND  COFFEE 

is  offered  you  in  our  booklet, 

"Perfect  Coffee— Perfectly  Made  * 

Your  request  will  bring  it  by  return  mail 
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Why  You  Should 
Wash  By  Electricity 

Have  you  an  expert  Laundress  ?  Can  you 
depend  upon  her  never  to  disappoint  you? 
Sot     likely. 

Then  why  not  own  an  Automatic  Servant 
The  "1900"  Agitator  Electric  takes  the  work 
out  or  washing.  It  is  always  ready  to  do 
your  bidding,  at  a  moment's  notice— wash- 
ing, rinsing,  blueing,  and  wringing  your 
clothes  while  yon  are  busy  at  other  tasks. 
CAliCOLATH  THE  BATING.  Against  the 
ini  ial  cost  and  the  few  cents  a  week  which 
it  costs  to  operate,  you  should  place  the 
wages,  food  and  car  fare  of  a  Lundress,  the 
ww  and  tear  on  clothes,  and  the  constant  - 
annoyance  of  her  failure  to  appear  at  the 
appointed     time. 

The  "1900"  Electric  Washer  can  be  con- 
nected wi  h  any  electric  socket  instantly. 
It  will  wash  everything  from  heavy  blank- 
ets to  the  finest  lace  without  damage  to  the 
good*. 

I  will  «end  my  machine  on  30  days*  free 
trial.  You  need  not  pay  a  penny  until  fan 
are  satisfied  this  washer  will  do  what  I  say 
it   will. 

I  also  make  a  full  line  of  hand  and  elec- 
tric   power    machines. 

State  whether  you  prefer  a  washer  to  oper- 
ate   by    Hand.     Engine,     INrwer    or     ! 
Motor.      Our    "1900"    line    is    very    con 
and  cannot  be  described  in  a  single  bookl.t. 
Better  address   me   personally. 

0.  H.  MORRIS 

"1900"  Washer  Company 
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\X7*HEN  you  buy  a 
™  v  fountain  pen  you  are 
entitled  to  something  more 
than  a  pen  that  will  mere- 
ly write  for  a  while.  You 
should  secure  lastin„ 
satisfaction. 

For  years  the  Pen  with 
the  Magic  Button  has  been 
giving  universal  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  the  one  fountain 
pen  which  is  always  ready 
for  service. 

Can  be  filled  from  any  ink 
well  or  bottle.  Every  "A.A." 
Pun  is  carefully  and  pro- 
perly made  and  will  not  leak 
or  blot. 

Fully  guaranteed. 
A»k    your    dealer    or    write    fet 
illustrated  catalogue  and  price*. 

Modern  Pen  Company 

KutaMUhed  1896 

170  Broadway,      New  York 

A.    R.    Macdoog-a!l    A    Co..    Ltd., 

46S-474    King   St.   W., 

Toronto.  Ont. 


Conscription  After  the  War 
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educational  authorities  and  leaders  of 
our  Provinces  are  notoriously  jealous  of 
any  interference  with  their  prerogative. 
The  scheme  is  condemned  to  failure  from 
the  beginning  unless  the  active  support 
of  these  men  is  enlisted. 

Religionists  will  be  actively  opposed. 
To  mention  only  one,  where  the  oppon- 
ents from  this  source  will  be  legion — 
the  Mennonites.  These  people  were,  on 
coming  to  Canada,  firiven  a  guarantee  by 
the  Dominion  Government  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  bear  arms. 

Many  manufacturers,  farmers,  etc., 
will  regard  the  time  required  to  attend 
the  school  as  a  serious  interruption  of 
the  industrial  and  productive  life  of  the 
community,  and  an  interruption  all  the 
more  serious  for  falling  during  the  period 
when  the  youth  is  keenest  and  most  alert 
to  learn  the  technique  of  a  trade  or  in- 
dustry. 

After  the  Napoleonic  war,  England 
was  dominated  for  two  decades  by  a 
policy  of  peace,  retrenchment  and  re- 
form. The  war's  burden  will  press  heavi- 
ly upon  our  folk.  Retrenchment  and 
economy  will  be  much  in  favor,  and  every 
new  measure  calling  for  expenditure  will 
be  bitterly  assailed.  Schools  of  citizen- 
ship will  entail  considerable  expenditure. 
The  retrenchment  party  will  oppose 
them. 

Politicians  will  pounce  upon  it  as  post- 
bellum  conscription  and  endeavor  to  gain 
advantage  and  preferment  by  uniting  in 
a  common  attack  upon  it  all  those  who, 
for  whatever  reason,  are  opposed  to  its 
introduction. 

TTERE  is  the  plan  that  I  make  bold  to 
A1  propose: — A  law  must  be  passed 
which  states  that  every  man  between  the 
ages  of  18-21  must  devote  one  year  of 
his  life  to  training  in  the  schools  of 
citizenship. 

The  following  alternatives  are  open: — 

1.  To  take  the  full  year  at  one  time. 

2.  To  take  two  periods  of  six  months 
each. 

3.  To  take  three  periods  of  four 
months. 

The  general  training,  of  course,  must 
follow  closely  along  military  lines,  but 
special  attention  should  be  paid  to  en- 
Iarginn  a  man's  outlook;  he  must  have 
some  idea  of  his  neighbor's  life  and,  to  do 
this,  lectures  and  work  in  the  latter 
stages  of  the  training  would  break  away 
from  the  military  training  in  a  sense. 
Larger  attention  would  be  paid  to  mus- 
ketry than  to  bayonet  fighting.  Lectures 
on  map  reading  might  be  extended  to  the 
more  general  and  more  immediately  use- 
ful science  of  surveying  and  draughting. 
Instead  of  the  particular  subject  of 
trench  warfare  and  revetments  I  should 
suggest  the  more  comprehensive  subjects 
of  drainage,  cuttings,  excavations.  In- 
stead of  discourses  on  billet  life,  talks 
could  be  given  on  civic  and  national  or- 
ganization. Instead  of  the  special  duties 
of  platoon  commanders  could  be  debated 
the  tasks  of  citizens,  leaders,  officers,  and 
addresses  could  easily  be  arranged  on 
sanitation,  hygiene,  physical  health,  con- 
tagious diseases. 

In  this  school,  there  should  be  not  only 
education  for  occupations  but  education 
through   occupations.     Blacksmith   forg- 
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ing,  surveying  of  land,  care  of  horses, 
equitation,  use  of  mechanic  transport,  all 
should  be  learned  by  doing  not  by  talk- 
ing. 

A  school  of  this  character  should  be 
not  only  pleasant  but  profitable.  Social 
activities  should  abound,  and  ample  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  all  games  and 
sports,  etc. 

The  Government,  of  course,  would  pay 
all  expenses,  but,  in  addition,  provision 
should  be  made  for  vesting  in  the  gradu- 
ate of  the  school  of  citizenship,  propriet- 
ary rights  in  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
equipment  used,  e.g.,  rifle,  etc. 

"TTHE  beginning  is  more  than  half,"  is 
■*■  the  ancient  proverb.  How  then,  to 
begin?  The  utmost  tact  and  the  wisest 
statesmanship  will  be  required.  I  would 
make  the  following  suggestions: — 

(1)  The  technical  and  vocational  schools 
which  the  Dominion  Government  is 
establishing  for  the  training  of  returned 
soldiers  present  a  nucleus  of  a  nation- 
wide educational  organization, — actually 
the  first  that  has  existed.  These  are 
manifestly  operated  for  the  very  evident 
advantage  of  those  who  attend  them. 
Begin  by  increasing  their  number,  en- 
larging their  scope,  and  invite  young 
men  to  attend  them,  even  if  they  have 
not  been  soldiers,  free  of  cost.  Insist 
upon  pyhsical  training  for  those  who  are 
capable  of  receiving  it.  In  a  short  time 
a  whole  educational  system  will  have 
grown  up  in  harmony  with  local  needs. 
It  would  be  well  virtually  to  have  the 
system  and  policy  in  existence  before  an 
attempt  is  made  to  render  a  year's  train- 
ing obligatory  upon  all  men.  Then  when 
it  has  become  widely  known  to  be  at- 
tractive and  profitable  it  will  make  its 
own  appeal. 

(2)  The  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  university 
and  educational  authorities.  They  should 
be  represented  on  the  provincial  advisory 
boards  for  these  schools.  Their  assist- 
ance will  be  invaluable  not  only  in  adapt- 
ing the  courses  to  provincial  needs  but 
in  commending  the  schools  themselves  to 
the  favor  of  the  public. 

(3)  Competent  physical  instructors 
from  the  instructional  staff  of  overseas 
battalions  should  be  attached  not  only  to 
these  schools,  but  should  be  placed,  free 
of  cost,  at  the  disposal  of  city  school 
boards  and  school  districts. 

(4)  In  close  proximity  to  provincial 
universities,  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
technical  institutions,  suitable  buildings 
should  be  erected  for  the  work  indicated 
above,  and  the  educational  aspect  of  the 
scheme  should  be  strongly  stressed. 

(5)  The  character-forming,  moral  as- 
pect of  the  project  should  be  emphasized 
by  laying  down  strict  rules  as  to  langu- 
age, drinking,  early  hours.  This  will 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  parents  and  to 
churches. 

(6)  Inaugurate  traveling  lectureships 
on  the  lessons  of  the  war.  These  will 
prepare  the  ground  for  the  launching  of 
the  project. 

T^HE  war  will  win  a  victory  for  de- 
mocracy. The  world,  as  President 
Wilson  hopes  and  as  our  heroes'  deaths 
will  ensure,  will  be  made  safe  for  de- 
mocracy.      For    this    same    democracy. 
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The  Plain  Truth  about 
Shoe  Prices 

IEATHER  is  scarce  and  is  growing  scarcer.    A 
large  part  of  the  available  supply  must  be  used 
j  for  soldiers'  boots.    Importations  have  prac- 
tically ceased  and  we  are  forced  to  depend 
upon  the  limited  quantity  of  materials  produced  in 
Canada. 

The  cost  of  everything  which  goes  into  a  pair  of  shoes  is 
high,  and  is  going  higher.  Workmen  by  the  thousands  have 
joined  the  colors,  and  labor  is  increasingly  hard  to  get.  It  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  high  prices,  but  of  producing  enough 
good  quality  shoes  to  go  around. 

These  conditions  are  beyond  the  control  of  any  man,  or 
any  group  of  men.  They  fall  on  all  alike.  No  one  is  exempt — 
neither  the  manufacturer,  the  dealer,  nor  the  consumer. 

You  must  pay  more  today  for  shoes  of  the  same  quality  than 
you  did  a  year  ago.    Next  Spring,  prices  will  be  higher  still. 

These  are  hard  facts.  They  will  not  yield  to  argument. 
They  cannot  be  glossed  over.  We  cannot  change  them,  much 
as  we  would  wish  to  do  so. 

But  you,  as  a  wearer  of  shoes,  can  help  to  relieve  them  if  you 
will  exercise  prudence  and  good  judgment  in  purchasing.  See 
that  you  get  real  value  for  your  money.  Spend  enough  to  get 
it,  but  spend  nothing  for  "frills." 

See  that  the  manufacturer's  trade-mark  is  stamped  upon  the 
shoes  you  buy.  High  prices  are  a  temptation  to  reduce  the  quality 
in  order  to  make  the  price  seem  low.  But  no  manufacturer  will 
stamp  his  trade-mark  upon  a  product  which  he  is  ashamed 
to  acknowledge.  Remember  this,  and  look  for  the  trade-mark. 
It  is  your  best  assurance  of  real  value  for  your  money. 


AMES  HOLD  EN  McCREADY 

LIMITED 

"Shoemakers  to  the  Nation" 


ST.  JOHN 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG      EDMONTON     VANCOUVER 


When  you  buy  Shoes  look  for 


-  —this  Trade-mark  on  every  sole 
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then,  schools  of  citizenship  should  train 
our  youth.  They  will  not  seek  to  sup- 
plant but  to  supplement  and  strengthen 
existing  educational  systems.  Then 
throughout  our  broad  Dominion,  there 
will  arise  a  democracy  that  is  dominant 
and  durable  and  diligent;  that  discharges 
its  duties  as  they  arise;  that  detects  op- 
portunities as  they  emerge;  a  democracy 
that  is  educated  and  enlightened  and  re- 
fined; large  enough  to  give  woman  her 
true  sphere;  wise  enough  to  give  every 
boy  and  girl  a  fair  chance;  knit  together 
with  a  sense  of  social  service;  progres- 
sing with  a  spirit  of  true  unfrightened 
liberty;  honoring  toil,  rewarding  labor, 
demanding  justice;  battling  with  brain 
and  brawn  against  wanton  wrong  and 
wilful  waste  of  wicked  war;  shrinking 
from  no  sacrifice;  confident  of  the  eternal 


verities;  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
fling  at  the  call  of  country  our  forces  and 
our  futures  in  the  face  of  any  foe;  but — 
supremest  test  of  all — daring,  through 
the  long  hours  of  lonely  labor,  of  dull 
routine  and  unrequited  effort,  daring,  be- 
cause to  live  is  sometimes  braver  than  to 
die,  daring  to  keep  before  our  eyes  at 
the  furthest  end  of  the  furrow  that  our 


hands  alone  must  guide — the  inspiring 
vision — for  others,  of  a  better  "  and 
brighter  and  more  wholesome  world, 
prosperous  and  peaceful  and  productive, 
for  ourselves,  of  a  happy  home,  a  woman- 
ly wife  and  little  children — but  for  all 
humanity  a  growth  into  the  full  stature 
of  true  men  and  noble  women  and  ef- 
ficient citizens. 


Why  Von  Kuhlmann  Retired 


Everything  Done  in  Germany  Is  At  Com- 
mand of  "the  System." 


A/f ACLEAN'S  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
*■**■  misled  by  sensational  stories  of  up- 
risings,   starvations,    shortages,    and    peace 


propagandas  in  Germany  on  which  writers 
on  our  daily  press  set  so  much  importance. 
Now  we  have  another  exposure  from  Edgar 
Wallace,  the  British  military  writer,  in  a 
recent  article.  He  explains  the  retirement 
of   Von    Kuhlman,    German    Foreign    Secre- 


CICCOLINI 


CHALMERS 


LAZZARI 


MATZENAUER 


SCOTT 


DE  TREVILLE 


Testing  The  New  Edisons  RE-CREATION  of 
Lazzarfs  Glorious  Voice 


CAROLINE  LAZZARI,  contralto  of  the  Chicago 
Opera  Company,  gifted  with  a  golden  voice  that  wiil 
win  her  a  high  pinnacle  of  fame,  is  the  latest  acquisition 
of  the  Edison  Laboratories. 

The  photograph  illustrates  one  of  those  tense  moments 
when  the  work  of  Mr.  Edison's  recording  experts  is  tested 
by  direct  comparison  with  the  voice  of  the  artist. 

To  develop  a  phonograph  capable  of  sustaining  this  test 
Mr.  Edison  spent  more  than  three  million  dollars  in  re- 
search  work.  The  result  is  The  New  Edison,  "the  phono- 
graph with  a  soul",  which  is  the  only  sound-reproducing 


instrument  capable  of  sustaining  the  acid  test  of  direct 
comparison  with  living  singers. 

Signorina  Lazsari,  a3  a  new  member  of  the  Edison  family, 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  making  her  test  before  ii  vc  other 
great  opera  singers.  She  stood  beside  the  instrument  and 
sang  the  same  arias  she  had  recorded.  From  time  to  time 
she  paused  and  The  New  Edison  sang  alone.  The  re- 
nowned artists  who  listened  to  the  test  with  ears  trained 
to  note  the  subtlest  shades  of  tone  color  were  unable  to 
detect  the  slightest  difference  between  Signorina  Lazzari's 
voice  and  The  New  Edison's  RE-CREATION  of  it. 


A  post  card  request  brings  our  interesting  magazine 
Along    Broadway  ' '    and  other    Edison    literature 

2&NEW  EDISON 

"The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 
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tary,  as  a  species  of  camouflage,  and  gives 
some  information  as  to  what  is  likely  to 
happen. 

"It   is   hardly   likely,"   he   says,  "that   the 
Foreign    Minister    would    retain    his    office 
after    his    speech,    but    if    anybody    believes 
that    he    made    that    speech    without    the 
knowledge    of    the    military   party,   or    that 
his    resignation    was    not    discussed    before 
that  speech  was  made,  there  are  some  very 
simple  people  in  the  world.    What  you  must 
keop  in  mind  is  that  the  military  party  and 
the  peace  party,  and  the  Reichstag  majority 
and  the  official  Socialists,  are  so  many  pup- 
pets who  are  moved  this  way  or  that,  who 
grow  bombastic  or  pacific  according  to   the 
requirements  of  the  dominant  party  in  Ger- 
many,   which    is    the    dynastic    party.      All 
those    crises    have    their    origin    at    Court. 
The    real    governors    of    Germany    are    that 
group    of    kings,    dukes    and    petty    princes 
whose   head    is   the  house   of   Hohenzollern. 
You    can    smile    at    the    suggestion    which 
comes   through    in   the   press   so   often    that 
if  Ludendorff  does  not  get  his  way  in   this 
or    the    other    matter    he    will    resign.      He 
would    no    more    think    of    resigning    than 
would    your    boots    resign.      He    is    part    of 
the  machine,  as  much  a  slave  to  the  system 
as  the  hairiest  member  of  the  Pomeranian 
Gravedigging  Corps.     In   England  it  is  pos- 
sible  for  a  high   officer  of  State  to  resign, 
but  in  Germany  that  officer  would  be  toid 
not    to    make    a    fool    of   himself,   and    per- 
emptorily  ordered   to   carry   on.      He   would 
certainly  not   think   of   disobeying   such   an 
order.      The    Kaiser    party    have    lost    the 
war,  and  they  know  it.     Their  object  is  so 
to  finish  the  war  that  they  remain  the  un- 
challengeable  masters   of   Germany.     Every 
day  it  becomes  more  apparent  that  the  task 
of  getting  out  without  the  dynastic  systems 
being     overset     offers     almost     insuperable 
difficulties.      To    add    to     the     difficulties 
there    is    the    fact    that    in    Germany    there 
is    no    statesman    who    is    regarded    by    the 
Entente    Powers,   and,    more    important,    by 
the   Entente   Peoples,  as   being  trustworthy 
or  as   being  inclined   to   a  just  and   a   rea- 
sonable    peace.       It     has     been     necessary, 
therefore,  to  create  a  pacifist  reputation  in 
some    high    office    of    State,    and    because 
Kuhlmann  is  regarded  by  the  German  gov- 
erning classes   as   being  the   most   brilliant 
member  of   the   Corps   Diplomatique,  he   has 
been      branded      pacifist     and     temporarily 
shelved.    He  will  probably  be  joined  shortly 
by  some  other  well-born  sceptic — sceptic  in 
the  sense  that  he  does  not  believe  that  the 
German  will  win  the  war  by  force  of  arms. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  people  shelved 
already.     We  have  Herr  Ballin  theatrically 
dismissed  from  the  comfort  of  the  Kaiser's 
friendship;    we    have    Erzberger;    we    have 
Scheidemann,    the    Socialist.     At   the    right 
moment  all   these   reasonable   souls  will   be 
combined   into  a  Cabinet  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Von  Bulow,  and  their  pacifist  tend- 
encies   will  be  paraded  as  a  proof  of  Ger- 
many's   earnest   desire    to    secure   peace    by 
agreement. 

"It  matters  very  little  to  the  Hohenzol- 
lerns  who  saves  their  faces.  The  only 
thing  which  in  any  way  exercises  them  is 
that  their  face  should  be  saved.  Ludendorff 
and  Hindenburg  will  be  sacrificed  as  ruth- 
lessly as  Kuhlmann  is,  and  Von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg.  When  things  look  bad  for  Ger- 
many the  Reichstag  majority  will  again 
become  a  serious  factor  in  the  situation, 
and  the  famous  peace  resolution  will  be  re- 
vived as  instantly  as  it  was  killed  in  March, 
when  the  German  looked  like  breaking 
through  the  Western  front.  The  Kaiser 
and  his  house  wield  a  more  personal  power 
than  has  ever  been  exercised  by  any  king 
in  the  history  of  the  time — another  fact 
which  we  so  often  overlook.  Soldiers, 
sailors,  Ministers,  diplomats,  officialdom  in 
every  grade  move  to  the  pressure  of  a  but- 
ton, and  that  button  is  always  under  the 
Kaiser's  hand.  Von  Kuhlmann's  resigna- 
tion may  have  been  doubly  necessary— we 
shall  not  even  know  by  the  result  of  the 
libel  trial  how  wild  were  his  indiscretions 
in  Bucharest — but  it  is  certain  that  Von 
Kuhlmann    is    not    finished    with. 


PERFECT  FITTING 
UNDERWEAR 

and    buy  it  for  my   "Hubby"  and   the 
kiddies,   too! 

It  is   so  clean,   soft  and  well   made — in 
fact  I  have  never  seen  better  knitting — 
and    it    fits    so    neatly    and    comfy    that 
one's  clothing  always  looks  well. 

Of  course,  Turnbull's  have  a  reputation 
all    over   Canada  as   makers   of  GOOD 
underwear  for  59  years. 

You  just  try  it  once! 

m  Most  good  dealers  sell  it. 

Made  only  by 

The  C.  Turnbull  Company  of  Gait,  Limited 

Also  sole  manufacturers  of  the  famous  "CEITEE"  full  fashioned  underclothing 


KALAMAZOO 

Loose  Leaf  Devices  and 
Accounting  Systems. 


A  BOOK -NOT  A  BOX. 


Eifht  Salient  Kalamatoo 

Points 

1. 

Flat  Openins- 

2. 

Simple  Construction 

3. 

Vise-like  grip 

4. 

Great  Expansion. 

5. 

Ease  of  Operation 

6. 

No  Exposed  Metal 

7. 

Acc-ssiMut  . 

8. 

Durability. 

The   "Kalamazoo"   System   assures   you   accuracy   and   a 

great  saving  of  time  and  labor. 

Once  know,  always  used. 

Let   us    send   you   booklet   containing   full    information. 

Write  for  it  now. 

WARWICK  BROS.  &  RUTTER,   LIMITED 

Canadian  Manufacturer* 

King  and  Spadina,  TORONTO.'ONT. 
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Christian  Science 
At  Work 

A  man  is  known  by  the 
work  he  does.  A  good  tree 
brings  forth  good  fruit. 

In  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  you  see  Christian 
Science  at  work.  You  real- 
ize what  Truth  and  Principle 
can  do  when  applied  to  a 
daily  newspaper. 

The  record  of  world  hap- 
penings is  given  exactly, 
clearly,  and  with  just  balance. 

Highly  interesting — for  its 
readers  know  that  the  news 
and  comments  given  in  the 
Monitor  have  a  real  bear- 
ing upon  their  thought  and 
lives. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
is  $9.00  a  year  by  mail,  or  may  be 
obtained  at  news  stands,  hotels 
and  Christian  Science  reading- 
rooms.  A  monthly  trial  subscrip- 
tion by  mail  anywhere  in  the  world 
(or  75c;  a  single  copy  (or  3c  stamp. 

THE  CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING    SOCIETY 
BOSTON  u.  S.  A. 

Sole  publishers   of  all  authorized 
Christian  Science  literature 


Western  Assurance  Co. 

Incorporated  A.O.,  1861 

Assets  over  $5,000,000.00 
Fire,  Marine  and  Explosion  Insurance 

Head  Offices :    TORONTO 
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The^Best  Selling  Book 

A  NEW  book  by  Gene  Stratton-Porter 
•**■  is  always  eagerly  acclaimed  by  a  large 
reading  public.  In  "A  Daughter  of  the 
Land,"  (Thomas  Langton)  her  latest 
work,  she  is  considered  by  some  to  have 
surpassed  her  previous  record  though  in 
our  humble  opinion  it  cannot  compare 
with  such  stories  as  "Laddie"  and 
"The  Harvester."  Certainly  Kate 
Bates  is  not  the  orthodox  type  of 
heroine.  She  is  the  youngest  of  a  large 
family  wherein  boys  count  for  something, 
girls  for  nothing — a  system  of  which  Kate 
strongly  disapproves.  Having  been  made 
to  work  since  she  was  four,  eighteen  finds 
her  a  discontented  girl,  full  of  energy  and 
ambition,  the  object  of  which  is  to  become 
a  school  teacher.  Her  father,  a  wealthy 
farmer  and  an  obdurate  man,  refuses  to 
send  her  to  Normal  so  she  takes  the  law 
into  her  own  hands  and  runs  away,  takes 
the  necessary-  teacher's  course  and  suc- 
ceeds in  getting  a  school  to  teach  at  once. 
So  far,  it  must  be  admitted,  such  unusual 
efficiency  rather  over*>.we<  one  but  *-hen, 
at  the  end  of  her  first  year  at  school,  she 
buys  an  expensive  Leghorn  hat  which  she 
cr.nnot  afford  and  wears  it  at  once  be- 
cause it  is  so  pretty  she  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  one  knows  her  to  be  human, 
and  when  rude  Boreas  in  a  sudden  fury 
hurls  the  same  enchanting  creation  under 
the  wheels  of  a  train  the  reader  is  almost 
moved  to  weep  with  her  and  from  that 
time  on  she  has  our  sympathy.  Her  path, 
at  no  time  a  bed  of  roses,  becomes  stonier 
all  the  way  but  she  faces  each  new  dis- 
appointment with  true  American  grit  and 
holds  to  her  course  with  a  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose which  remains  unshaken  even  by  an 
unhappy  marriage  followed  by  twins,  one 
of  which  has  the  bad  taste  to  take  after  its 
paternal  grandmother — a  most  objection- 
able olo  lady.  Kate  continues  to  shoulder 
her  burdens  gallantly,  bringing  solid  com- 
mon sense  to  bear  on  her  problems  till  fin- 
ally the  clouds  disperse  and  the  sunshine 
of  a  well  earned  happiness  fills  her  life. 

A  wholesome  story  showing  the  growth 
of  character  through  adversity. 

RECORD  OF  NEW  BOOKS 
War  Books 

Fighting  France.  Stcphane  Lauzanne. 
(McClelland,  Goodchild  &  Stewart. 
Toronto.     $1.50). 

The  editor  of  the  Paris  "Le  Matin" 
tells  what  France  has  done,  what  she  is 
doing  and  what  her  war  aims  are. 

Gentlemen  At  Arms:  Tales  of  the  British 
Army  and  Navy.  "Centurion."  (Mc- 
Clelland, Goodchild  &  Stewart,  Tor- 
onto.   $1.40). 

Clear-cut  pictures  of  the  fighting  man 
at  work.  Twenty-one  tales  made  up  of 
humor  and  pathos,  courage  and  patience. 

Mopping  Up.  Lieut.  Jack  Munroe  through 
the  eyes  of  "Bobbie  Burns."  (McClel- 
land, Goodchild  &  Stewart,  Toronto. 
$1.50). 

The  story  of  a  big  fighting  man  and  his 
dog.  The  author  took  part  with  the 
Princess  Pats  in  every  fight  till  he  was 
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wounded  at  Armentieres  and  now  gives 
us  the  story  of  his  regiment  as  he  fancied 
Bobbie  Burns  might  have  written  it. 

Out  of  the  Jaws  of  Hunland.  Pte.  Jack 

Evans   and    Corp.    Fred    McMullen. 

(Wm.  Br iggs,  Toronto.    $1.35). 

The  story  of  two  Canadian  boys  who 

fell   into  the  hands  of  the   Germans  at 

Zillebeke,  and  for  sixteen  months  suffered 

indescribable  hardships. 

Surgeon  Grow.  Malcolm  C.  Grow.  (Wm. 
Briggs,  Toronto.  $1.50). 
A  vivid  story  of  men  without  arms, 
guns  without  shells  and  doctors  without 
medicine,  yet  winning  battles  against  the 
world's  greatest  war  machine. 

Hunting  the  Hun.  Capt.  James  Belton  & 
Lieut.  E.  C.  O'Dell.  (Wm.  Briggs, 
Toronto.    $1.50). 

A  soldier's  straight  story  of  actual  con- 
ditions at  the  front. 

Knights  of  the  Air.  B.  A.  Molter.  (Wm 
Briggs,  Toronto,  $1.50). 
This  book  contains  full  descriptions 
of  the  many  activities  in  which  the  airmen 
indulge,  with  authentic  descriptions  by  a 
man  who  has  participated  in  them. 

En  L'Air.  Lieut.  Bert  Hall.  (Wm. 
Briggs,  Toronto.    $1.50). 

This  is  said  to  be  the  longest  and  most 
eventful  individual  experience  of  the  war 
and  contains  thrilling  descriptions  of 
trench  and  air  fighting. 

The  Adventures  of  Arnold  Adair,  Ameri- 
can Ace.  Lawrence  La  Tourette 
Driggs.  (Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto 
$1.35). 

A  thrilling  series  of  experiences,  in- 
cluding a  submarine  hunt,  a  successful 
attack  against  a  Zeppelin  and  finally  a 
most  dramatic  meeting  in  the  air  between 
Arnold  and  his  old  school  chum  who  is  a 
pilot  in  the  German  air  service. 


Fiction 

The  Lure  of  the  North.     Harold  Bindloss 
(Geo.  J.  McLeod,  Toronto.  $1.50). 
A  story  of  a  lost  silver  lode  and  stirring 
adventures  in  Northern  Canada. 

The  Devil' 8  Cradle.  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidg- 
wick.  (Geo.  J.  McLeod,  Toronto. 
$1.50). 

The  story  of  an  English  girl  who 
marries  a  German  officer  before  the  war 
and  goes  to  live  in  Germany.  A  graphic 
picture  of  life  in  that  country  before  and 
during  the  war  and  an  interesting  ex- 
position of  the  German  mind  and  mood. 

A  Girl  Named  Mary.  Juliet  Wilbur 
Tompkins.  (Geo.  J.  McLeod,  Toronto. 
$1.50). 

The  story  of  a  mother's  search  for  her 
lost  child  whose  name  is  Mary.  For  her 
sake  she  has  befriended  all  Marys  and 
through  her  kindness  to  one  of  these  the 
lost  Mary  is  finally  discovered. 

The   Zeppelin's   Passenger.     E.    Phillips 
Oppenheim.     (McClelland,  Goodchild 
&  Stewart,  Toronto.    $1.50) . 
Another  exciting  story  by  the  author  of 
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"The  Pawns  Count."  Here  the  manifold 
activities  of  "Mr.  Lessingham"  on  Knjjlish 
soil  fill  the  reader  with  mystery  and  sus- 

Virtwnu  Wives.    Owen  Johnson.    McClel- 
land, Goodchild  &  Stewart,  Toronto. 
$1.50). 
Shows  the  wholesome  effect  the  war  is 
having  in  our  social  life.    This  novel  takes 
up  and  analyzes  the  causes  which  produce 
the  type  of  virtuous  wife  brought  up  on 
sensation    and   following   the   pursuit   of 
pleasure  in  contradistinction  to  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

Six  Feet  Four.    Jackson  Gregory.     (Mc- 
Clelland, Goodchild  &  Stewart,  Tor- 
onto.    $1.40). 
An  out-door  tale  of  the  wild  West,  in- 
cluding a  plucky  heroine,  who  fights  be- 
side her  six  feet  four  till  victory  is  his. 

Professor   Latimer's    Progress.      Simeon 

Strunsky.       (McClelland,    Goodchild 

&   Stewart,  Toronto.     $1.40). 

The  "Sentimental  Journey"  of  a  middle- 

aged  American  scholar,  badly  hit  by  the 

war,  who  seeks  a  cure  in  a  walking  trip 

up-State. 

The  Money-Maker:  The  Romance  of  a 
Ruthless  Man.  Irving  R.  Allen.  (Mc- 
Clelland, Goodchild  &  Stewart, 
Toronto.     $1.50). 

The  story  of  a  man  who  achieved 
wealth  by  the  simple  process  of  taking 
whatever  he  saw  that  he  wanted,  yet 
gave  up  all  for  a  woman. 

The  Gilded  Man.  Clifford  Smith.  (The 
Musson  Book  Co.,  Toronto.  $1.50). 
A  story  of  a  search  for  hidden  treasure 
based  on  the  famous  legend  of  El  Dorado. 
It  combines  mystery  and  adventure  with 
a  strong  love  interest. 

Sandsy  Himself.    Gardner  Hunting.  (The 
Musson  Book  Co.,  Toronto.    $1.C5). 
An   out-door   story   telling   of   Sandsy 
and  a  rival.    Sandsy  finds  in  the  end  that 
doing  the  square  thing  brings  success. 

Boone  Stop.  Homer  Croy.  (The  Musson 
Book  Co.,  Toronto.  $1.50). 
Boone  Stop  is  the  final  goal  of  a  queer 
old  man  who  preaches  the  end  of  the 
world.  A  boy,  a  veritable  "Tom  Sawyer," 
tells  the  story  of  the  adventures  encoun- 
tered by  the  old  man  and  his  picturesque 
family. 

Abraham's  Bosom.  Basil  King.  (The 
Musson  Book  Co.,  Toronto.  50c). 
The  vision  of  a  good  man  who  expected 
to  die,  but  instead  passed  through  a 
great  change  and  found  himself  seeing 
all  things  with  new  eyes. 

Some  Honeymoon.  Charles  Everett  Hall 
(Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto.  $1.25). 
An  amusing  story  full  of  ludicrous  situ- 
ations showing  that  when  a  man  takes  a 
wife  he  does  not  always  know  whom  he  is 
marrying. 

The  Secret  of  the  Marne.    Marcel  Berger. 
(Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto.     $1.50). 
A  novel  built  around  the  Marne  week 
when  Von  Kluck  turned  to  the  south-east 
instead  of  rushing  on  Paris. 

The  Light  Above  the  Crossroads.    Mrs. 
Victor  Rickard.     (Wm.  Briggs,  Tor- 
onto.   $1.50). 
In  which  love  of  England  demands  of  a 
brave  young    diplomat    the    sacrifice    of 
glory  and  romance  for  the  hazards  of  the 
secret  service. 
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If  you  want  to  sell  a  house-Paint  it! 


A  well-painted  house  will  sell  easier  and 
bring  you  a  much  better  price  because 
most  people  buy  by  appearance. 

When  selecting  paint  be  sure  to  get  Jamie- 
son's.  It  is  reasonable  in  price,  easily 
applied,  handsome  and  durable  in  finish. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry 

JAMIESON'S  PURE  PREPARED 
PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 


write    us   direct, 
promptly. 


We'll    supply    your    needs 


R.  C.  Jamieson  &  Company,  Limited 

E.tablithed  1858 
Owning  and  Operating  P.  D.  Dodt   A   Co.,  Limited 
Calgary  Montreal  Vancouver 


Save  Your  Back  With  A  Cadillac 


A  Cadillac  will  save  you  many  an  hour  of  the 
harder  work  of  housecleaning.  It  will  clean 
your  rugs,  carpets,  curtains,  mattresses,  etc., 
thoroughly  and  quickly.     The 


CADILLAC 


ELECTRIC 

VACUUM 

CLEANER 


is  the  lowest  priced  vacuum  cleaner  on  the 
Canadian  market,  durably  constructed  and 
giving  Al  service. 

We  Kill  send  you  a  Cadillac  on 
FREE  trial  if  you  wish.  Write 
to-day    for    further    particulars    to 

Clements    Manufacturing    Co. 
78  Duchess  Street  -  Toronto 


LOWER  CANADA  COLLEGE 


C.  S.  FOSBERY,  M.A.,  Head  Master 

Term  Commences  September  I Ith,  al  9  a.m. 


MONTREAL 


&L  Unbreto'S  College 


^Toronto 


A  Residential  and  Day  School  (C onnhn 

FOR  boys  VLanaua 

UPPER  SCHOOL,  LOWER  SCHOOL. 

Boys    prepared    for   Universities.    Royal    Military    College    and    Business. 

Autumn  Term  Commences  on   September  16th,   1918. 

REV.  D.   BRUCE  MACDONALD.  M.A..  LL.D. 

Calendar   Sent    on    Application.  Headmaster. 


Mention  MacLean's  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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Will  The  Women  Go  Back? 

When  the  Men  of  the  Army  Return,  What  of  the  Thousands  of  Women  Now  Doing 

Men's  Work  ? 


THIS  is  a  Woman's  War.  But  yes 
why?  A  woman's  war?  It  is 
our  war  individually  because  our 
Nation  is  at  war.  It  is  our.  war  because 
for  the  first  time  we  are  being  recognized 
as  a  section  of  the  Nation  and  an  indis- 
pensable section  at  that.  We  are  recog- 
nized as  a  force.  Not  alone  a  force  and 
power  for  the  reproduction  of  our  kind. 
That  is  nature's  recognition.  But  as  a 
force  and  a  power  in  the  industrial — in 
the  fighting  world.  That  is  man's  recog- 
nition. 

Awful  as  this  war  is,  it  has 
given  woman  her  chance.  It  has 
given  her  the  opportunity  to 
prove  herself  wholly  woman — 
woman  as  she  was  meant  to  be, 
woman  as  she  truly  is;  not  the 
artificial,  hollow,  superficial  doll- 
like flirt  which  the  term  "so 
womanlike"  conjures  up,  as 
against  the  "so  womanly,"  which 
pictures  the  housewife  so  short  a 
way  removed  from  house  slave. 

Woman  is  now  man's  partner. 
Yes;  at  first  in  the  Old  Country  it 
seemed  as  though  some  of  her 
enterprises  would  prove  too  much 
for  her.  Why?  She,  woman,  was 
untrained.  Dumped  into  unaccus- 
tomed work,  strange  surroundings 
ind  irksome  restrictions,  with- 
out physical  or  technical  prepara- 
tion, woman  was  expected  to  turn 
out  the  same  quality  and  quantity 
of  work  as  previously  done  by  a 
man  with  years  of  experience, 
twice  her  strength  and  possibly  a 
long  boy-apprenticeship. 

Woman  struggled  and  battled 
and  fought.  "No  good"  said  the 
employer  who  refused  to  think,  to 
reason.  "I  can't  have  women  fool- 
ing around  here,  wasting  time, 
wasting  money  and  wasting  ma- 
terial." 

"You're  not  giving  us  a  fair 
chance,"  said  the  women.  "Are 
we  to  know  by  instinct  how  to  run 
machinery,  how  to  turn  lathes  and 
guide  motor  saws?"  Are  we  to 
step  from  a  baking  board  to  a  ma- 
chine bench  and  bring  the  same 
calloused  hands  to  endure  rough 
work  as  the  men  before  us?  Are 
we  to  leave  the  wash-tub,  the  type- 
writer, the  sewing  machine,  and 


By  Mrs.  Harold  R.  Peat 

Editor's  Notk. — Canadian  wo- 
men will  be  particularly  in- 
terested in  this  article  from  the 
wife  of  "Private  Peat."  We  are 
rather  proud  to  have  the  first  of 
Mrs.  Peat's  articles  to  appear  in 
a  Canadian  publication  and  are 
looking  forward  to  a  story  of 
special  human  interest  in  a 
coming  issue. 


Mm.    Peat    and    Hmhj    Louise. 


handle  a  plumber's  tool  with  an  inborn 
aptitude?" 

The  employer  saw  reason.  The  aver- 
age employer  saw  a  way  to  increased  out- 
put and  increased  profit.  He  would  par- 
tially train  these  women.  He  would 
trust  to  their  extra  trait  of  conscientious- 
ness, to  their  eagerness  to  help,  to  their 
valorous  hearts  beating  high  in  the  cause 
of  right.  He  would  employ  them  on  men's 
work,  and  he  would  pay  "women's  wages." 

So fair  play? 

"Women's    wages" bah !      Where 

does  the  distinction  come  in? 
Rather  should  our  pay  be  the  high- 
er because  of  the  extra  effort  we 
infuse  into  all  our  work.  Rather 
should  our  pay  be  the  higher  for 
the  extra  necessities  which  woman 
needs.  A  dozen  things  we  must 
have — vital  to  our  comfort  and 
our  well-being.  Let  the  expendi- 
ture on  such  necessaries  go 
against  the  expenditure  on  cigars, 
tobacco,  cigarettes,  chewing  gum. 
Oh,  I  have  nothing  against  these 
minor  luxuries — to  the  soldier 
fighting  they  are  essential.  What 
I  do  object  to  is  this,  that  woman 
is  asked  to  scrape  and  save  and 
forever  practise  self  denial  on 
"women's  wages" — man,  on  man's 
wages.  When  is  there  an  adver- 
;isement  on  a  hoarding,  "Use  less 
tobacco?" 

No,  women's  wages  did  not  meet 
the  case.  Nor  partial  training 
either.  Equal  pay — equal  work. 
The  new  slogan  of  women.  Equal 
work  as  far  as  physical  strength 
and  endurance  can  carry  it. 

We  got  our  training.  We  got 
our  pay.  We  are  giving  our  work 
— of  the  best,  equal  work. 

Take  the  large  railway  com- 
panies of  England.  Go  visit  their 
freight  yards.  Watch  the  dozens 
of  young  women  handling  goods 
with  the  ease  of  old  timers.  No 
apparent  effort.  No  straining,  no 
panting,  no  twisted  backs  nor 
wrenched  muscles,  except  through 
personal  carelessness  or  sheer  ac- 
cident. 

The  secret?  Oo  a  step  further 
back  of  the  main  freight  yard  and 
here  you  find  a  second  one,  not  a 
whit  tidier,  not  a  whit  less  crowd- 
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ed  with  goods.  A  few  men  standing 
about,  a  dozen  girls  in  overalls  handling 
heavy  boxes — another  dozen  studying  bills 
of  lading,  seeking  into  the  mysteries  of 
f.o.b.  and  c.o.d. 

"Mot  that  way,  Missie — handle  your 
crowbar — so.  See?  That  eases  the  strain 
and  heaves  the  box.    Try  again." 

One  of  the  men  instructors,  too  old  for 
military  service  and  in  a  "starred"  trade, 
teaches  patiently  and  carefully  his  eager 
pupils. 

'  This  is  the  freight  yard  school.  Here 
the  girls  learn  "how"  before  being  drafted 
to  the  yards  to  "do." 

Take  the  public  vehicle  companies.  The 
General  Motor  Omnibus  people  for  in- 
stance. How  they  trained  and  tutored 
their  women  conductors.  How  they  sent 
them  out  on  experimental  bus  trips  until 
gasoline  became  too  scarce.  Showed  the 
girls  how  to  take  fares,  how  to  clip 
tickets,  how  to  give  change,  how  to  help 
passengers  on  and  off — what  to  do  in  the 
case  of  accident.  And  of  the  girl  conduc- 
tors, not  one  has  been  known  to  fail  in 
facing  an  emergency;  neither  are  emer- 
gencies infrequent  on  the  dark,  war  con- 
gested traffic  streets  of  London. 

Yes;  women's  opportunity  came  under 
causes  of  dire  calamity,  but  it  came. 
Women  have  shown,  given  equal  chance, 
that  they  are  equal  to  the  occasion. 

Of  the  afterward?  When  victory  is 
ours  and  peace  its  great  reward — what 
of  the  afterward  ?  What  of  the  thousands 
of  women  now  doing  men's  work?  What 
of  the  thousands  working  in  munition 
plants  which  after  victory  will  not  longer 
be  required? 

We  can  only  hope  that  peace  readjust- 
ment will  come  as  simply  and  as  imper- 
ceptibly as  has  war  adjustment.  But 
there  are  treacherous  days  ahead.  There 
are  trying  times  for  social  and  industrial 
matters.  Wise  heads  must  guide,  wise 
hands  must  lead,  wise  hearts  must  sym- 
pathize. 

Of  the  women,  roughly,  there  must  be 
three  classes.  The  women  who  are 
bound  to  continue  earning  their  own  liv- 
ing— the  war  widows.  With  them  the 
women  who  must  earn  for  a  crippled,  a 
disabled  husband,  son  or  brother.  The 
women  who  must  supplement  the  lesser 
earnings  of  the  war-tried  relation.  The 
most  generous  of  governments  cannot 
give  pensions  of  absolute  independence. 

It  is  estimated  that  after  victory,  the  Old 
Country  will  have,  perhaps,  ten  women 
to  every  one  man.  The  question  of  mar- 
riage for  every  woman — the  old  time 
career  of  us  all — is  dead  and  gone.  Mar- 
riage for  the  majority  who  stay  in  the 
homeland  is  not  to  be  calculated  upon. 
Such  women  will  continue  to  work.  And 
such  women  will  see  to  it  that  every  girl 
child  is  given  a  profession  or  a  trade — an 
equal  chance  with  her  brother.  There 
must  be  no  more  haphazard  "something  to 
do"  for  the  woman  of  to-morrow. 

Many  women  will  continue  in  men's 
trades.  Many  may  seek  yet  newer  avenues 
of  endeavor.  Many  may  go  to  the  over- 
seas Dominions  and  put  to  account  the 
strenuous  years  of  war  training.  None 
hut  will  be  an  asset  to  the  Nation  in  her 
years  of  trial. 

Now  is  the  time  of  preparation  and 
organization ;  are  we,  as  sister  women, 
giving  thought  to  such  workers  as  these 
NOW? 

There  are  the  women  who  may  be  forced 
from  their  chosen  trades  by  the  return  of 
men.  Women  on  railway  work,  for  ex- 
ample. A  ticket  collector  does  not  need 
two  legs,  two  arms. 

The  railroad  inspector  can  manage  with 
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Pencils  and 
eye  glasses 

You  wouldn't  want  to 
read  all  day  through 
another  person's  glasses. 
Of  course  not!  And 
neither  should  you 
work  all  day  with  a 
pencil  never  intended 
for  your  kind  of  work. 

ELdoradO 

Ok  master  drawing  pencil 

has,  among  its  graduating  de-  . 
grees,  a  pencil  of  the  precise 
hardness  or  softness  to  suit  each 
kind  of  work — each  individual 
taste.  The  strong,  smooth,  re- 
sponsive leads  are  making  work 
easier,  quicker,  more  economical 
in  every  industry  and  profession. 
Made  in  17  degrees — 9H  (hard- 
est) to  6B  (softest);  HB  (me- 
dium) is  most  popular  for  gen- 
eral work. 

Write  ui  the  nature  of  your 
pencil  work  and  name  of  dealer, 
enclosing  15c  in  stamps,  and  tee 
•will  send  you  full-length  samples 
of  the  right  degrees  for  you, 
•worth  double  the  money  —  also 
our  chart  showing  the  uses  of  the 
11  degrees. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO. 

Dept.  67 -J  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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Business  Conditions  Almost  Ideal  for 
Victory  Loan 


THE  flurry  that  prevailed  when  the 
blue  ruin  talk  came  in  such  dense 
waves  from  the  prairies  died  down 
when  it  became  evident  that  the  wheat 
crop  was  not  going  to  be  such  a  bad  one 
after  all.  It  was  just  as  the  writer 
pointed  out  in  these  columns  two  months 
ago.  The  crop  experts,  who  always 
prefer  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  had  taken 
too  literally  the  stories  of  crop  failures 
that  came  from  many  sections.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  there  is  a  time  every  summer 
when  the  outlook  for  the  Western  crop 
looks  dark.  This  year  the  danger  was  a 
little  more  acute  than  usual. 

Although  the  wheat  crop  is  not  an  aver- 
age one  by  any  means  it  develops  after 
all  that  it  is  large  enough  to  prevent  any 
serious  dislocation  of  business  conditions. 
There  will  not  be  as  much  money  in 
Western  pockets  as  there  was  last  year 
but  there  will  be  enough  to  keep  up  de- 
mand for  everything  and  so  business  will 
not  suffer.  A  sequel  to  the  period  when 
everyone  in  the  West  more  or  less  believed 
that  the  crop  was  going  to  be  a  complete 
failure  now  develops.  At  that  time  mer- 
chants began  to  cancel  orders.  They  had 
visions  of  shelves  packed  with  goods  that 
no  one  would  have  the  money  to  buy  so 
they  hurriedly  "got  from  under."  Since 
then  they  have  discovered  that  business  is 
going  to  run  on  much  the  same  as  usual 
and  they  have  been  burning  up  the  wires 
to  get  the  goods  after  all.  In  many  cases 
they  have  found  it  impossible  to  get  any- 
thing; the  goods  they  refused  earlier  have 
been  sent  elsewhere.  Which  goes  to  show 
how  keen  the  demand  is  to-day. 

THE  chief  difficulties  that  are  being 
encountered— in  fact  the  only  real 
difficulties — are  lack  of  material  and  help. 
In  practically  all  lines  the  scarcity  of 
material  is  becoming  very  serious  indeed. 
The  steel  situation  will  limit  the  output 
of  most  lines  into  which  steel  enters. 
Many  lines  will  temporarily  vanish  from 
the  market.  It  follows  that  prices  will 
continue  to  rise. 

The  acuteness  of  the  labor  situation  to- 
day is  not  due  to  the  working  of  the  Mili- 
tary Service  Act.  It  can  be  traced  directly 
to  a  condition  that  might  be  termed 
"staleness."  Workers  are  not  showing 
the  eagerness  and  vim  that  once  charac- 
terized their  efforts.  This  is  due,  in  some 
industries,  to  the  strain  under  which  they 
have  worked.  Nature  strikes  an  inevit- 
able balance  and,  for  every  period  of  in- 
creased production,  must  follow  a  period 
of  slackening  effort.  The  reason  can  also 
be  found  in  the  high  wages  paid  and  the 
scarcity  of  help.  When  a  man  is  making 
more  than  he  ever  did  before,  perhaps 
more  than  he  ever  expected  to  be  able  to 
make  especially  when  he  knows  that  other 
jobs  beckon   any  time  he  cares  to  quit 


A 


where  he  is,  it  is  perhaps  natural  for  him 
to  ease  up  a  little. 

At  any  rate  complaints  come  from  all 
directions  that  production  is  dropping — 
and  dropping  at  a  time  when  supplies  of 
everything  are  needed  more  than  ever 
before.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
industries  where  a  large  proportion  of 
female  help  is  employed.  During  the 
warmer  weather,  lay-offs  checked  the  out- 
put most  seriously. 

S  a  result  of  the  general  condition  of 

1  things  there  is  going  to  be  quite  a 
serious  shortage  in  many  lines.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  situation  in  the  knitting 
trades.  The  mills  are  loaded  with  orders, 
a  large  share  of  which  are  priority  orders 
from  the  Canadian  and  U.S.  Governments 
for  army  supplies.  Under  the  most  fav- 
orable conditions  the  mills  would  not  be 
able  to  fill  all  government  contracts  and 
at  the  same  time  supply  the  trade  as 
usual.  But,  to  further  complicate  mat- 
ters, the  spinners  are  not  able  to  supply 
them  with  the  material.  The  wool  is  in 
the  country  in  sufficient  quantity  but  the 
spinners  have  demands  that  must  be  met 
before  anything  can  be  supplied  to  the 
mills.  The  Red  Cross  recently  ordered 
600,000  lbs.  of  10-count  yarn  and  later 
increased  the  requisition  to  1,000,000  lbs. 
The  result  is  that  the  knitting  mills  are 
falling  far  behind  on  regular  trade 
orders  and  it  can  be  accepted  as  a  cer- 
tainty that  many  lines  of  knitted  goods 
will  be  short  next  year. 

The  situation  leaves  no  doubt  on  one 
score:  during  the  coming  winter  and 
all  through  1919  the  tendency  in  prices 
is  going  to  be  upward.  This  certainly 
applies  to  manufactured  goods  where  the 
twin  shortages  of  material  and  labor  are 
operating  to  make  higher  price  inevitable. 
With  regard  to  foodstuffs  there  is  more 
doubt  as  the  size  of  crops  will  inevitably 
settle  prices.  Taking  a  general  survey, 
however,  it  is  plain  to  the  naked  eye  that 
the  Cost  of  Living  is  going  from  high  to 
higher  and  highest. 

A  very  interesting  development  in  the 
merchandising  world  has  been  the  growth 
of  substitutes.  This  does  not  apply  to 
foods  only  where  the  use  of  substitutes 
has  been  a  matter  of  sheer  necessity  and 
government  regulation.  It  applies  to 
manufactured  articles  and  to  materials 
that  enter  into  finished  products.  Fibre 
is  being  used  to  take  the  place  of  steel  in 
many  lines.  Compositions  are  being  in- 
troduced to  replace  materials  which  are 
not  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantities. 
Industry  is  learning  lessons  in  economy 
as  a  result  of  the  conditions  faced. 

The  shortage  of  help  is  also  giving  a 
fillip  to  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  labor 
saving  devices. 
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YOU  are  asked  to  save  every 
cent  not  needed  for  your  rea- 
sonable support  and  physical 
well  being— this  is  thrift 


Are  Not  A  Burden 
But  A  Blessing 

THRIFT  requires  the  exercise  of  restraint 
and  self-denial — qualities  without  which 
you  cannot  achieve  the  success  in  life  which  it 
is  your  ambition  to  achieve,  and  for  the  lack  of 
which  you  are  likely  to  suffer  in  later  years. 

The  money  you  acquire  by  thrift  you  are 
asked  to  loan — not  give — to  your  country. 
It  will  come  back  to  you  when  you  may  need 
it  far  more  than  you  do  now,  and  you  will  be 
paid  interest  for  its  use. 

This  war  is  a  frightful  thing,  but  it  may  prove  of  ines- 
timable benefit  to  you,  if  it  teaches  you  the  good  habit 
of  thrift.   Start  the  habit  by  investing  in 

Victory  Bonds 
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If  you  like  a  stub  pen, 
use  this  Esterbrook 
Probate  Pen  No.  313 

Individuality  in  writing  is 
assisted  by  the  use  of  Ester- 
brook  Pens.  Take  this  Es- 
terbrook Probate  Pen  for 
example.  It  is  adapted  to 
many  uses  and  to  many 
hands.  In  the  hands  of  an 
expert  writer  it  is  a  great 
relief  and  easy  writer.  The 
beginner — for  one  who  is 
nervous  when  writing  much, 
Esterbrook's  313  is  an  able 
assistant.  It  possesses  all 
the  Esterbrook  uniformity  of 
performance  and  great  dura- 
bility. Easy  smooth  writing 
results    from    its   use. 

Send  15c  for  sample  dozen. 

Esterbrook 
Pen   Mfg.    Co. 

IS- 70  Cooprr    Street 

Camden,  N.'J. 


PROTECT 

Your  Valuable  Papers 

Against  Destruction 

by  FIRE 

goldie  &  Mcculloch  safes 

keep     their     contents     intact     with     fire 
raging  on  all  Bides. 

Place  your  order  for  one  now. 
There  is  a  size  and  style  for  every  re- 
quirement. 

VAULT    DOORS    TO     OKDER 
Send    for    our    Catalogue    M32,    and     a 
copy   of  our   Boklel,   "Profitable   Experi- 
ence."    It   is   Free! 

THE 

6oldie  k  MTulloch 

COMPANY.  LIMITED 

Bead    Office   and   Works — Gait,   Ont.,   Can. 

Toronto   Office: 

1101-2    Traders    Bank    Bldg. 

Western   Branch    Office : 

248    McDermott    Ave..    Winnipeg.    Man. 


The  Investment  Situation 

By  H.  H.  BLACK,  Montreal  editor  of   The  Financial  Post. 

.This  is  the  idea  of  investment  that  MacLean's  Magazine  desires  to  present:  That 
men  and  women  should  save  carefully,  putting  their  money  in  the  bank;  should  carry 
endowment  and  life  insurance;  should  make  a  will,  naming  some  good  trust  company 
as  executor.  When  these  matters  have  been  taken  care  of,  the  surplus  income  should 
be  invested  in  good  Government  and  municipal  bonds.  To  these  might  be  added 
good  real  estate  mortgages,  but  the  average  man  or  woman  who  is  not  in  close  touch 
with  values  would  be  unwise  to  put  money  into  mortgages  at  the  present  time, 
except  indirectly  through  investment  in  some  of  the  good  loan  companies'  shares. 
Men  and  women,  and  particularly  young  men,  whose  incomes  are  above  the  average, 
who  are  not  dependent  upon  a  sure  income  from  their  investments  and  who  are 
willing  to  take  risks  to  secure  a  larger  return  on  their  money,  may  buy  shares  in 
financial  and  industrial  companies.  MacLean's  Magazine  does  not  care  to  advise 
readers  on  any  particular  securities,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  editor  of  "The  Financial 
Post"  will  gladly  give  regular  subscribers  opinions  on  new  flotations. — The  Editors. 

The  Advantages  of  the  Victory  Bond 


A  FEW  days  after  this  issue  of 
MacLean's  reaches  its  readers  the 
Victory  Loan  campaign  of  1918 
will  be  in  full  swing.  The  people  of  Can- 
ada will  be  asked  to  subscribe  $500,000,- 
000,  or  about  $100,000,000  more  than  they 
raised  in  the  campaign  of  November, 
1917.  The  cost  of  the  1918  bonds  will  be 
a  trifle  more  than  last  year's,  because 
there  will  be  no  free  gift  of  accrued  in- 
terest that  reduced  the  price  last  year  to 
98.66.  Everyone  must  pay  on  the  usual 
basis  of  buying  bonds,  "par  and  accrued 
interest,"  that  is  $50,  or  $100,  or  $500,  or 
$1,000,  according  to  the  denomination  of 
the  bond  you  buy,  and  in  addition  the 
amount  of  interest  that  is  due  on  the  bond 
at  the  time  of  purchase. 

When  the  purchase  of  Victory  bonds  is 
treated  in  a  department  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  "Investments,"  there  open 
up  two  viewpoints,  distinct  though  not 
opposed,  the  national  and  the  individual. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  strangest  paradoxes 
of  the  war,  at  least  one  that  many  have 
found  hardest  to  realize,  has  been  that  in 
order  to  gain  the  ultimate  freedom  of  the 
individual  as  developed  under  a  sane 
democracy ,  individual  rights,  property, 
privileges  and  liberty  itself,  have  had  to 
be  thrust  indiscriminately,  not  only  into  a 
national  but  an  international  melting  pot. 
Perhaps  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
the  outstanding  bodies  whose  colossal 
selfishness  prevented  them  from  grasping 
this  principle  have  been  the  I.  W.  W.  and 
the  International  Socialists.  Their  fail- 
ure has  won  them  a  bitter  hostility  and  an 
undying  contempt,  and  they  will  rest  for 
ever  among  the  exposed  fakes  that  workc  1 
under  the  guise  of  democracy. 

The  national  call  of  the  Victory  bond 
campaign  of  1918  is  a  repetition  in  most 
essential  points  of  the  cogent  reasons  be- 
hind the  appeal  of  1917.  Now,  even  more 
than  then,  our  participation  in  the  war  to 
the  end  and  the  maintenance  of  our  na- 
tional prosperity  alike  depend  upon  our 
raising  the  required  funds.  No  more  con- 
vincing proof  of  this  can  be  presented 
than  a  brief  resume  of  what  was  done 
with  the  war  loans  of  1917.  One  year 
ago,  as  now,  our  war  orders  were  the 
backbone  of  our  financial  and  commercial 
position.  The  munitions  orders  and  the 
growing  market  provided  for  our  agricul- 
tural products  overseas,  at  greatly  ad- 
vanced prices,  more  than  offset  the  slump 
that  followed  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
normal  manufacturing  activities.  But 
one  year  ago  Great  Britain  found  her- 
self unable  to  supply  the  sums  necessary 
to  cover  these  purchases;  she  had  to  ar- 
range for  credits  in  the  very  countries  in 
which  she  was  purchasing  her  supplies 


If  Canada  could  not  supply  these  credits, 
Canada  could  not  continue  to  receive  the 
orders  of  the  past.  Nor  could  our  usual 
alternative  for  the  British  money  mar- 
kets, the  United  States,  come  to  our  res- 
cue. In  1916  the  United  States  had  pur- 
chased 72  per  cent,  of  our  provincial  and 
municipal  bond  issues  (the  bulk  of  which 
had  been  disposed  of  in  Great  Britain  be- 
fore the  war),  but  on  entering  the  war 
herself  in  1917  the  United  States  took 
only  26  per  cent,  of  our  obligations  and 
for  the  eight  months  of  1918  this  dropped 
to  the  comparatively  negligible  figure  of 
2%  per  cent.  Thus  in  1918,  to  a  much 
greater  extent  even  than  last  year,  Can- 
ada is  forced  to  do  her  own  financing. 
This  applies  not  only  to  new  requirements, 
but  to  meeting  maturing  obligations.  In 
the  case  of  the  city  of  Montreal  alone  this 
year,  Canadians  had  to  subscribe  to  two 
bond  issues  aggregating  $13,000,000  to 
meet  two  three-year  loans  that  could  not 
be  renewed  in  the  United  States.  Extend- 
ing this  to  the  whole  of  Canada  it  is  seen 
that  in  1916  Canada  was  called  on  to 
provide  only  28  per  cent,  of  the  provincial 
and  municipal  issues;  in  1917,  74  per  cent, 
or  $24,000,000,  and  in  1918,  for  the  first 
eight  months,  $59,300,000  or  over  97  per 
cent,  of  the  total.  The  success  of  this 
financing  was  the  direct  result  of  the  busi- 
ness activity  created  by  the  orders  due  to 
the  Victory  Loan  and  other  war  loans. 

Just  what  did  the  war  loans  mean  to  our 
farmers  and  our  manufacturers,  and 
through  the  distribution  of  money  from 
these  sources  to  wholesale  and  retail 
business  and  the  private  homes  in  Can- 
ada? What  did  it  guarantee  in  the  way 
of  a  market?  What  returns  came  to  us 
by  way  of  it? 

Last  year  about  $650,000,000  was  pro- 
vided in  war  loans:  $400,000,000  from  the 
Victorv  Loan  of  November,  $150,000,000 
the  previous  March,  and  $100,000,000 
from  the  banks  direct.  Previous  to  that 
about  $300,000,000  more  was  provided,  or 
$950,000,000  in  all.  Out  of  this  we 
loaned  $732,000,000  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  condition  that  all  of  it  be  spent  in 
this  country  for  buying  food,  munitions, 
and  other  war  supplies,  and  that  money 
be  advanced  as  a  sort  of  contra  account 
to  us  for  the  maintenance  of  our  armies 
in  England  and  France,  or  over  $525,- 
000,000. 

How  did  this  work  out?  Three  years 
ago  our  agricultural  and  animal  products 
were  exported  to  the  value  of  $209,000,- 
000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1918,  this  had  increased  to  $740,000,000. 
In  manufactures,  for  the  fiscal  year  of 
1915,  with  eight  months  of  it  war,  the 
exports    were    $85,000,000;    three    years 
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They're  Certainly 

Backing  Us  Strong! 
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HP  HF,  best  news  we 
can  send  to  our 
brave  boys  in  France 
is  that  we  are  behind 
them  to  our  last  dollar  for 
VICTORY. 

We  can  send  them  that 
word  by  over-subscribing 
the  Victory  Loan. 


They  have  been  on  the  firing  line  lone 
enough  to  know  that  speedy  Victory  is  a  mat- 
ter of  men  plus  materials  with  which  to  fight. 


If  they  hear  that 
we  at  home  are 
backing  them  up 
w  i  t  h  our  money, 
that  everv  dollar  we 
can  scrape  together  is  going 
into  the  Victory  Loan,  they 
will  feel  that  Victory  is  on 
the  way. 

They  will  gather  new  courage  and  new 
strength;  they  will  go  into  battle  with  new 
confidence  and  determination;  they  will 
fear  nothing  and  stop  at  nothin. 


Let  Us  Send  Them  This  Good  News ! 
Let  Us  Buy  Victory  Bonds ! 

BUY-BUY— BUY— till  it  hurts! 


This  Page  Donated  Toward  Winning  the  War  by 

Wood,  Gundy  &  Company 


London, 
England 


Toronto 


Montreal 
Saskatoon 
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Put  a 

£ozy-r 

on  your  Car 


Make  Your  Car  as 
Comfortable  in  Winter 
as  Your  Own,  Fireside. 

75   lbs.,  100  lbs.  crated. 


You  will  have  to  get  a  new  Top  anyway,  so  get  a  permanent  one  that 
will  do  for  winter  and  summer.     You  need  not  lay  up  your  car  for  winter 
but  eet  a  Cozv  Top  and  you  can  travel  in  the  worst  rain  or  snow  storm 
and  be  oerfectly  comfortable.     The  CoZy-Top  is  rigid,  good  looking,  non- 
retdu^  The  Cosy-Top  is  made  to  fit  the  1914,  '15,   16  '17,  '18  model 
Ford  Touring  Car  and  Roadster,  and  also  the  Chevrolet  4-90.     All  mater- 
ials are  selected:  rear  side  windows  are  stationary,    fitted    with   double 
strength  glass:  transparent  curtains  above  doors  roll  up  giving  freedom  for 
signalling      Thev  are  much   preferable  to  moveable  glass  windows  which 
rattle,  warn  and  break.     Not  necessary  to  buy  a  new  windshield^ 
Ton  fits  the  old  one.     Sides  can  be  removed,  making  top  with  onen  sides 
for  Soring    Summer  and  Autumn   driving,  and  parts  removed  earned 
under  lea?      AnT man  can  fit  a  Cozy-Top  on  his  car  in  about  an  hour; 
all   bolts   and   irons    provided.       Full    i 
instructions    for    attaching.        Simple 
urong.  neat.    SOLD  DIRECT  PROM 
FROM   FACTORY  TO  YOU,  at  the  , 
"no  middle  man"  price  of  $98.  Weight 
only  100  lbs..    200    lbs.    crated.       Also1 
made  for  Ford  Roadster  for  $75.     Weight1 
ea.     Shipped   promptly  to  any  station  in  ^ 
Canada,  f.o.b.  Montreal,  on  receipt  of  price.  Do  not  hesitate;  you 
WANT  it;  think  of  the  wonderful  comfort  and  pleasure  of  keeping  dry 
and    keeping   warm    in  the  worst  weather,   motoring  with  a  Cozy- 1  op. 
Decide  NOW  and  send  your  order  at  once.     There  are 
Direct  from  over   40,000    Ford   Car  owners  in   Ontario  alone,  and 

Factory  to  You  factory  output  of  Cozy-Tops  is  limited  The  only  good 
racwryioiou     Top  jny  Can^da  at  the  price.     Get  YOURS  by  getting  it 

NOW  Illustrated  literature  mailed  on  request.  Be  sure  and  write  it 
you  are  interested,  or  save  time  and  send  money  at  once,  under  our  guar- 
antee—"Goods  may  be  returned  if  not  satisfactory. 

Send  Payment   by  Cheque  or   Money  Order 
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later  the  total  was  $636,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  650  per  cent.    Actual  ad- 
vances to  purchasing  agencies  for  Great 
Britain  to  expend  on  munitions  and  food 
in  Canada  are  averaging  $40,000,000  a 
month,  all  of  it  war  loan  money.    During 
the  last  fiscal  year  the  war  loans  made 
possible   the  purchasing   in   Canada   for 
the  Allies  of  $303,000,000  of  wheat;  of 
$62,000,000     of     flour:     of     $57,000,000 
of     bacon;     of     $36,000,000     of     cheese 
and    of    $22,000,000    of    oats.      In    the 
one  year  shells  valued  at  over  $235,000,- 
000  were  made  in  Canada  and  paid  for  out 
of  war  loan  money.    And  meanwhile  this 
enormous  production  created  and  main- 
tained a  demand    for    all    the    available 
skilled   and   unskilled   labor,   and   wages 
have  risen  to  such  an  extent  as  to  meet 
the  higher  cost  of  living  that  is  the  inevit- 
able companion  of  war,  and  leave  a  mar- 
gin of  savings  that  are  visible  in  the  bank 
deposits  and  the  subscriptions  to  the  war 
loans  themselves,  as  well  as  a  sustained 
commercial  business  all  over  the  country. 
So  much  for  the  past  loan;  for  the  com- 
ing one  the  reasons  mentioned  are  even 
intensified.    The  German  peace  offer  does 
not  weaken  but  strengthen  the  need  for 
that  loan.    This  does  not  mark  the  end,  or 
the  near-end.     As  the  London  Times  re- 
marked pithily:  "Perhaps  the  most  wel- 
come  feature  of   Germany's  hastily  ar- 
ranged  move   is   that  it  can   only  be   a 
measure  of  her  military  necessity."    But 
the  slump  in  scores  of  securities  on  the 
stock  markets  indicated  a  dislocation  in 
industry  in  many  directions  that  is  bound 
to  follow  any  serious  attempts  at  peace, 
and  to  offset  this  we  must  see  to  it  that 
our  "war  activities"  are  kept  up  to  the 
highest  possible  pitch  of  production.     A 
good   fat   war   loan    is  the  best   human 
guarantee  of  this  for  Canada. 

A  very  encouraging  feature  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  subscriptions  to  the  loan  of 
last  November  is  that  the  bank  deposits 
in  Canada  were  $1,547,000,000  on  the  eve 
of  the  first  instalment;  eight  months  later 
they  were  only  $6,000,000  less  (when  the 
people  had  paid  in  $410,000,000)  and 
were  actually  $160,000,000  more  than 
they  had  been  one  year  before.  More 
than  this:  Canadians  in  that  eight 
months  had  taken  (mainly  from  the  large 
corporations  who  had  subscribed  hun- 
dreds of  thousands)  some  $50,000,000 
more  of  the  Victory  bonds,  and  taken  care 
of  even  more  of  this  in  municipal  and 
provincial  bonds.  Another  promising  fac- 
tor is  the  steady  increase  in  war  purchases 
by  the  United  States  Government  in  Can- 
ada; a  direct  result  of  the  development  of 
the  Canadian  plants  on  British  orders; 
through  war  loan  funds.  It  is  stated  that 
Canada  to-day  is  producing  more  75  mm. 
shells  for  the  United  States  forces  than 
are  being  turned  out  in  that  country  it- 
self. These  U.S.  orders,  extending  to 
textiles  and  other  lines  as  well,  will  help 
the  success  of  the  loan. 

With  such  incentives  provided  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  forthcoming  war  loan  the 
personal  side  should  require  little 
development.  As  has  been  men- 
tioned the  rate  is  a  straight  5%  per  cent. 
with  the  interest  payable  every  half  year, 
the  first  of  May  and  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber. One  year  ago  there  was  some  mis- 
apprehension lest  the  selling  value  of  the 
bonds  would  fall  away  below  par;  so  far 
from  that  they  advanced  1  1-3  points. 
The  forthcoming  bonds  contain  the  valu- 
able feature,  tax  exemption,  of  the  last, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  two  issues  in  a  few  years,  when  in- 
terest rates  decline,  will  be  selling  far 
above  par.  In  the  United  States  similar 
bonds  with  interest  only  3Ms  per  cent,  are 
up  two  points  above  par. 
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HKR  FIRST  STEP:  S<H  TH AMPTOX  TO  PARIS 


«  T  T  ORRIB 
I— I  It  WJ 
1.  J.  I'd  beei 


ORRIBLE  girl!" 

tras  my  mother  who  spoke, 
een  thinking  the  young  per- 
son a  delightful  girl,  even  her  life-belt 
was  becoming.  But  I  didn't  contradict 
mother.  One  doesn't!  She's  the  type  of 
Woman — and  Mother — spelt  with  a  capi- 
tal, and  I  confess  to  having  passed 
twenty-seven  years  in  awe  of  her. 

(Speaking  of  confessions,  this  will  turn 
into  one,  I  foresee,  mixed  with  adven- 
tures at  the  front.  I  shan't  dare  sign 
my  name  for  fear  of  mother,  but  under 
borrowed  plumes  I  shall  be  safe.  Mother 
never  reads  "modern  stuff" — except  her 
own.) 

We  and  the  girl  were  on  the  boat 
crossing  from  Southampton  to  Havre 
when  we  saw  her  first.  She  had  a  little 
white  dog  attached  to  her;  also  a  large 
brown  British  officer.  One  reason  why 
mother  called  her  a  "horrible  girl"  was 
because,  quite  clearly,  she  had  "picked 
up  the  man"  on  board.  I,  for  my  part, 
should  have  said  that  he  had  probably 
picked  her  up,  she  being  so  pretty  it  was 
what  a  man  would  want  to  do.  I  even 
suggested  that  this  might  be  the  case, 
but  mother  and  Kate  (Kate  Whitley  is 
my  second  cousin),  both  sat  upon  the 
suggestion,  if  not  upon  me.  They  agreed 
that  affairs  of  that  sort  are  always 
started  by  the  girl  and  are  the  girl's 
fault. 

The  boat  flirtation,  however,  was  only 
one  reason  why  mother  pronounced  the 
girl  horrible.  Another  reason  was  the 
dog — a  curly  white  fluff,  with  a  feather 
tail,  a  black  nose  and  bright-bead  eyes, 
a  creature  like  a  toy  come  to  life. 

No  young  woman  would  dream  of 
travelling  with  such  an  animal  unless  she 
deliberately  desired  to  attract  attention. 

(Something  that  happened  later  gave 
mother  and  Kate  a  chance  to  say,  "I  told 


you  so!"    But  it  isn't  time  to  tell 
about  that  yet.) 

A  third  reason  was  the  girl's 
"general  get  up."  But  I  had  bet- 
ter describe  her.  as  she  appeared 
to  me,  and  you  can  decide 
whether  I  was  right  or 
mother. 

SHE  had  —  or  why 
shouldn't  I  say  "has," 
when  only  a  few  weeks 
have  passed  and  she 
hasn't  changed  since? — 
she  has  orange-red  hair 
(when  I  noticed  her  first, 
the  officer  was  matching 
it  with  an  orange  before 
he  ate  it;  the  orange,  I 
mean,  not  the  hair, 
though  apparently  he 
yearned  to  eat  that,  too)  and  big,  bril- 
liant eyes  some  few  shades  darker,  a 
gold-brown  tobacco  color,  I  might  say. 
They  slant  very  slightly  towards  the 
temples.  Her  face  being  of  a  long  oval, 
this  gives  a  faint  hint  of  Japanesey- 
ness  now  and  then;  or  it  would  if  she 
were  not  so  fair,  with  that  red-haired 
fairness  which  is  dazzling  as  mother- 
o'-pearl.  As  for  her  features,  they  hard- 
ly count  in  the  effect.  I  daresay  she 
takes  an  almost  plain  photograph.  I've 
only  to  shut  my  eyes  to  produce  her 
picture  distinctly  as  if  I  kept  it  on  mv 
retina  for  emergencies;  but  I  can't  for 
the  life  of  me  be  sure  of  her  nose.  It's 
small,  and  I  think  tilts  up  a  little.  I 
know  it  has  a  freckle  or  two  and  goes 
into  tiny  engaging  crinkles  when  she 
smiles. 

That  smile  should  have  a  paragraph 
to  itself.  But  after  all  there  are  no 
words  to  make  you  see  it.  A  sudden 
flash   of  yellow-brown  eyes,  letting  out 


She  had  a  little  white  dor  attached  to  her. 


a  stream  of  radiance.  Two  deep-cut 
dimples  (Kate  says  they'll  be  wrinkles 
at  fifty),  a  wide-laughing,  red  mouth, 
perfect  teeth,  and  a  glimpse  of  pink 
tongue  rosily  crisp  as  American  water- 
melon. 

There's  the  smile's  paragraph,  so  now 
to  the  chin!  It's  decidedly  firm,  with 
a  childlike  firmness,  and  a  dimple  that's 
a  mere  shadow  of  a  dimple.  Her  throat 
is  long  and  slender;  Kate  says,  thin; 
but  if  that's  true,  it's  a  delicate,  attrac- 
tive thinness;  and  her  collar-bones  are 
like  a  very  young  girl's.  She  doesn't 
mind  showing  them,  and  a  good  deal  of 
milky  skin  besides  between  the  turn- 
over, soft  collars  of  open  blouses. 

I  have  seen  processions  of  these 
blouses  since  the  first,  for  evidently  she 
doesn't  fear  washing  bills:  a  clean  blouse 
twice  a  day  sometimes,  and  a  handker- 
chief to  use,  a  handkerchief  to  lose,  every 
three  or  four  hours.  The  blouse  of  that 
first  dav  was  made  of  some  sheer  stuff 
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held  together  by  embroidered  medallions. 
It  was  pale  grey,  and  so  was  the  soft- 
looking  serge  coat  and  skirt,  both  of 
which,  anybody  might  see,  were  lined 
with  pearl-grey  silk,  shot  blue.  There 
was  a  petticoat  of  the  same  grey-shot- 
blue  often  in  evidence;  grey  silk  stock- 
ings and  grey  shoes  with  buckles.  The 
dog  worried  one  grey  kid  glove  and  the 
officer  stole  its  mate,  but  the  girl  had  a 
reserve  pair  in  a  grey  suede  bag.  Out 
of  this  bag  came  also,  on  an  average 
each  fifteen  minutes,  a  thing  that  pre- 
tended to  be  a  silk  handkerchief,  but  had 
a  powder-puff  grafted  into  its  middle. 
Swish  went  this  puff  with  a  fine  dusting 
of  lily-white  over  a  face  and  neck  as 
white,  while  a  pair  of  bright  eyes  criti- 
cized the  effect  in  a  miniature  mirror. 


(this  happened  often)  she  would  look 
up  and  pull  at  her  little  smooth  chin,  as 
an  old  man  pulls  at  a  short  goatee.  This 
I  found  absurdly  attractive.  But  mother's 
point  of  view  was  different.  Her  word 
was  "disgusting!"  Altogether  a  most 
unsuitable  girl  in  a  most  unsuitable  cos- 
tume, with  an  unsuitable  dog  and  a  set 
of  unsuitable  tricks  for  a  boat  crossing 
to  France  in  war  time. 

NOW  about  ourselves. 
Nearly  everyone  who  matters 
must  have  been  reading  mother's  books 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  as  her 
publishers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
advertise  sales  by  the  hundred  thous- 
and. Her  latest  portrait  appears  in 
each  new  volume  therefore  Mrs. 
Henry  Wayne's  mil- 
lions of  readers, 
serious,  earnest  per- 


for  those  who  had  and  the  parlous  sit- 
uation of  Europe.  This  was  praise- 
worthy as  an  idea,  but  the  dress  and 
coat,  having  been  dyed  from  a  cinnamon 
brown,  had  rather  the  effect  of  badly 
cooked  plums.  Still,  it's  a  fine  example 
from  those  who  are  well  off  to  set  those 
who  are  not,  this  dyeing  of  garments; 
and  Kate  had  had  her  travelling  dress 
done  too,  in  deference  to  mother's  ad- 
vice Kate's  had  been  grey  and  had  be- 
come a  cold  bottle-green  which  wouldn't 
enhance  the  complexion  of  an  angel.  It 
made  her  sallow,  contradicted  the  nice 
blue  of  her  eyes  and  caused  her  brown 
hair  to  look  dust  color.  She  and  mother 
felt  pride  in  their  plain  appearance,  and 
betrayed  this  in  their  manner.  They 
were  travelling  to  France  on  a  high 
mission.  Mother  meant  to  write  a  book 
concerned  with  the  war,  and  wished  to 
study  conditions  on  the  spot.  Ihe 
scenes  she  would  treat  were  on  the 
French  front,  or  rather,  several  French 
fronts,  the  British  not  allowing  their 
fronts  to  be  seen  by  the  eyes  of  women. 
Mother,   when    writing   one 


of    her 
was    to 


great  books  (thi» 
be  the  greatest) 
never  thought, 
of  her  sex; 
but  it  seemed 
that  the  Brit- 
ish authorities 


The  boat  flirtation  was  one 
reason  why  mother  pro. 
nounced     the     Kir!      horrible. 


At  the  same  instant  a  perfume,  faint  as 
fragrance  in  dreams,  blew  along  the 
deck. 

That  was  the  girl  as  I  saw  her,  with 
the  exception  of  her  hat.  It  was  a  queer 
hat  of  pearl-grey  velvet,  a  sort  of  super- 
sailor  shape,  with  a  butterfly  of  the 
same  grey  bobbing  like  a  loose  flower  in 
front  over  the  tilting  nose,  for  the  hat 
was  pulled  low  and  tipped  sidewise.  One 
red-brown  eyebrow  was  almost  hidden 
and  the  red-brown  lashes  of  the  same 
or  near  eye  almost  brushed  the  brim 
every  time  they  winked. 

Into  the  off  eye  she  had  a  trick  of 
sticking  a  monocle  like  a  man's.  This 
made  everyone  stare,  and  the  'dog  bark. 
She-  had  another  trick,  too,  I  soon  ob- 
served.   When  she  said  something  impish 


sons,  know  her  at  her  best.  She  isn't, 
perhaps,  quite  at  her  best  in  travelling. 
Being  essentially  British,  British  soil  is 
to  her  what  a  pedestal  is  to  a  weighty 
statue.  Without  such  support  she  feels, 
I  think,  that  she  loses  something  of  her 
virtue,  something  of  her  importance,  one 
being  inseparable  from  the  other.  She 
has  not  the  serene  confidence  that  every- 
one knows  who  she  is,  which  answers 
to  an  ornamental  frieze  on  the  said 
pedestal.  Besides  she  considers  that  a 
woman's  worst  clothes  are  the  ones  best 
adapted  for  a  journey.  Their  color  hard- 
ly matters  if  they're  old  enough,  and 
unbecoming.  She  was  dressed  in  pumle 
for  this  voyage  to  France  as  a  kind  of 
half  mourning.  Not  that  she's  lost  a 
relative,    but    purple    betokened    respect 


obstinately  refused  to  disregard  it.  To 
punish  them,  therefore,  she  had  decided 
to  ignore  their  old  fronts. 

The  French  were  said  to  be  less  nar- 
row-minded. She  expected  permission 
to  go  where  she  pleased  for  purposes  of 
her  work  and  Kate's  work  (Kate  is 
mother's  secretary,  and  writes  weekly 
articles  of  her  own  for  a  syndicate)  but 
it  was  considered  wise  to  take  me  to 
break  the  ice.  You  see  now  why  plain, 
unprepossessing  garb  was  indicated  for 
ladies    wishing    not    to    emphasize    their 

SGX. 

As  for  me,  Harry  Wayne  (I  was  named 
after  mv  dead  father,  but  mother  calls 
me  Henry  in  moments  of  storm),  I  have 
hern  refused  three  times  by  the  Army 
Medical   Board,  otherwise  any  journey  of 
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mine  to  France  would  have  been  made 
in  khaki.  Mother  explains  me  practical- 
ly in  these  words  whenever  she  intro- 
duces me  as  her  son,  and  makes  my  ears 
tingle.  But  as  you  will  have  realized 
already,  under  her  thumb  my  assertive 
faculty,  if  not  my  sense  of  humor,  has 
become  almost  extinct. 

A  T  Havre  the  officer  shook  hands  with 
**•  the  girl  for  good-bye,  an(j  kissed  the 
dog.  There  was  some  murmur  about  a 
telegram  to  send,  and  a  motor  car;  but 
we  thought  nothing  of  this  at  the  time. 
It  was  a  real  blow  for  mother  to  find 
that  our  places  in  the  train  were  in  the 
same  compartment  with  the  objection- 
able female  and  her  pet.  I  was  hidden  to 
seek  other  seats,  but  there  were  none 
unoccupied. 

I  pass  over  that  journey  in  silence, 
because  it  was  passed  mostly  in  silence: 
sleep,  reading,  note-taking,  and  glaring 
at  the  girl — so  far  as  the  ladies  were 
concerned.  While  they  slept,  I  could  have 
talked  to  her  if  I  had  dared.  Her  eyes 
told  me  that;  bright,  friendly  eyes,  gay 
and  kind  as  the  eyes  of  a  very  nice  child 
who  has  never  been  scolded  or  had  dys- 
pepsia. She  was,  I  thought,  like  a 
charming  puppy,  begging  me  to  throw  a 
ball  and  give  it  a  chance  to  play.  But 
literally  I  dared  not.  I  hoped  that  my 
cowardice  was  partly  for  her  sake,  know- 
ing the  things  that  mother  would  say 
— and  look.  But,  honestly,  I'm  not  sure. 
Anyhow,  when  at  length  the  tiresome 
train  crawled  into  the  St.  Lazare  station 
at  Paris  there  had  been  no  intercourse 
between  the  girl  and  me  except  a  smile 
— well,  a  few  smiles— when  the  cat  was 
asleep  and  the  mice  would  play.  I  won't 
say  to  whom  I  refer  as  the  cat,  but  the 
girl  and  her  dog  were  the  mice.  They 
played  occasionally  and  looked  at  me  for 
approval.     I  gave  it  with  grins. 

MOTHER,  Kate  and  I  hadn't  been 
abroad  before  since  the  war  began. 
We  had  talked  and  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
about  "war  conditions,"  and  it  seemed 
natural  that  there  should  be  a  dearth  of 
conveyances  for  the  civil  population.  If 
the  girl  had  been  unable  to  get  a  taxi, 
for  instance,  mother  would  have  judged 
that  it  served  the  frivolous  creature 
right  for  wandering  about  a  war-stricken 
world  with  her  ridiculous  dog.  That  we 
shouldn't  get  one,  however,  was  a  blow. 
It  appeared  incredible.  It  was  like  an 
awful  dream  that  Mrs.  Henry  Wayne 
and  her  party  should  be  stranded  in  a 
Paris  station  with  their  luggage  and  no 
visible  means  of  escape. 

For  that  was  the  fact  to  be  faced. 
There  were  no  vehicles  whatever,  neither 
taxi-motors  nor  taxi-anythings,  or  things 
without  taxis.  That  is,  those  there  were 
and  the  gloomy  black  omnibuses  were 
engaged  beforehand  by  passengers 
whose  foresight  was  better  than  ours. 

"I  must  say,  Henry,  you  might  have 
realized  what  it  would  be  like  and  sug- 
gested wiring!"  was  the  plaint  drawn 
from  mother  at  sight  of  drenching  rain. 

She  snapped  the  words  sonorously,  if 
such  a  feat  is  possible. 

Anyhow,  they  reached  the  ears  of  the 
girl,  who  stood  at  a  short  distance  from 
us,  waiting  for  someone  or  something. 
Beside  her  was  a  porteuse,  one  of  those 
human  miracles  of  the  war  who  look  as 
if  you  could  break  them  in  two  with  a 
touch,  yet  who  smilingly  shoulder 
weights  at  which  men  once  grumbled. 
The  strength  of  this  one  was  tested  only 
with  a  chinchilla-lined  fur  coat,  an  um- 


brella, a  parasol,  and  a  purple  dressing- 
bag  whose  interior,  if  pierced  by  X-rays, 
would  certainly  reveal  gold  fittings.  The 
traveller  herself  had  charge  of  the  dog; 
but  at  the  sound  of  our  sorrow  she  look- 
ed at  us  and  let  the  leash  go. 

'"pHE  fluffy  white  shape  flew  as 
•*•  straight  for  me  as  a  well-aimed 
snowball.  Instinctively  I  stooped  to 
snatch  it  up  lest  it  should  pounce  away 
under  the  wheels  of  a  smart  khaki-col- 
ored automobile  at  that  moment  ap- 
approaching.  My  move  was  followed  by 
the  approach  of  the  girl.  (And  this  is 
the  place,  previously  referred  to,  where 
mother  and  Kate  got  their  chance  to 
say,  "I  told  you  so!"  Their  theory  was 
that  the  dog's  mistress  had  trained  him 
to  make  advances  where  she  wished  to 
strike  up  an  acquaintance.)  What  with 
the  rain  and  no  vehicular  protection,  and 
now  this  thing  happening,  mother's  face 
was  a  study.  She  could  have  sat  for  a 
portrait   of   Clytemnestra. 

"Sidi  Bishr,  you  bad  child!"  exclaimed 
the  obnoxious  one,  with  a  smile  for  us 
all  round,  as  if  the  surest  thing  in  the 
world  was  our  kind  love  for  her  and  her 
dog. 

"Thank  you  heaps!"  she  went  on,  with 
a  special  smile  for  me,  which  made  me 
feel  I  was  a  man  in  spite  of  all,  and  hanjr 
everything!  She  had  a  dear  little  drawl- 
ing voice  which  reminded  me  of  "coon 
songs"  I'd  heard  crooned  on  a  music 
hall  stage  by  a  popular  southern  singer. 
As  she  spoke  she  made  as  if  to  receive 
the  said  Sidi  Bishr  from  my  outstretched 
arms;  then  seemed  to  forget,  and  let  me 
hold  him,  her  hands  clasping  his  face. 

"I  was  just  wondering,"  she  said,  with 
a  bright  glance  that  introduced  her  to 
mother,  "if  I  couldn't  take  you  in  my 
auto?  At  least,  it  isn't  my  auto,  but  a 
friend's,  such  a  kind  boy  I  met  on  the 
boat.  He  sort  of  saved  Sidi  B.  from 
jumping  overboard,  so  we  talked  and  he 
was  awfully  interesting.  I  reckon  you're 
English,  so  maybe  you  know  him?  He's 
Lord  John  Hatte.  It  does  seem  funny 
to  call  anyone  by  his  first  name  like 
that  when  you've  just  met  him !  But  he's 
a  captain,  too.  He's  on  a  staff  or  some- 
thing, and  he's  generally  in  Paris,  but 
he  has  to  stop  at  Havre  for  awhile  and 
when  he  found  I  was  a  stranger  in  Paris 
he  just  insisted  I  should  use  his  car.  He 
would  telegraph  for  it  to  meet  me;  and 
here  it  is.  So  please  come  with  me  or 
I  shall  feel  frightful  in  this  rain,  when 
we've  been  fellow  travellers  such  a  long 
time." 

If  I  hadn't  suspected  it  before  I  should 
have  known  then  that  the  girl  had  the 
disposition  of  a  sunbeam  and  the  nature 
of  an  up-to-date  angel.  But  mother 
gazed  into  the  middle  of  that  cherubic 
smile  with  what,  when  I  was  a  boy  I 
used  to  call  (in  my  mind)  her  rocking 
horse  expression.  You  know  what  I 
mean?  Unwinking,       large-nostriled, 

wooden. 

I  READ  her  thoughts  as  if  printed  in 
one  of  her  own  books.  She  wasn't 
thinking  the  girl  angelic.  She  thought 
her  pushing,  and  was  asking  herself  if 
those  bright  eyes  had  seen  on  some  bag 
a  label  with  the  name  of  Mrs.  Henry 
Wayne,  whom  everybody  wishes  to 
know. 

I  expected  a  firm  refusal,  and  pre- 
pared to  temper  ungraciousness  to  a 
shorn  lamb;  but  not  so!  Any  port  in  a 
storm  was  the  next  expression  on 
mother's  face. 


"I  thank  you,"  she  said,  with  proper 
stiffness.  "I  suppose  we  can — er — send 
someone  to  get  us  something.  But  Lord 
Raille,  the  father  of  Lord  John  Hatte 
(the  name  is  pronounced  'Hett,'  not 
'Hat')  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  There- 
fore, perhaps  we  may  be  justified  in  ac- 
cepting your  tactful"  (she  swallowed  the 
'tactful'  as  if  it  had  been  a  cud)  "sug- 
gestion. That  is,  if  our  hotel  is  not  out 
of  your  way." 

"It  won't  be  out  of  my  way,  wherever 
it  is!"  cried  the  girl.  "Just  tell  the 
chauffeur  its  name,  please,  for  I  'spect 
you  speak  French  lots  better  than  I  do." 

The  khaki-colored  car  which  had 
drawn  up  near  by  was,  it  appeared,  that 
(if  Lord  John,  who  had  described  it  to 
his  friend. 

"The  Wellesley,  Rue  de  la  Paix,  please 
mention  to  the  man,  Harry,"  said 
mother. 

"Oh!"  chirped  our  hostess,  "how  love- 
ly— the  Rue  de  la  Paix!  It's  always 
been  a  sort  of  dream  of  mine  to  see  it. 
I  believe  I'll  stay  at  that  hotel  instead 
of  the  one  I  was  going  to." 

IF,  at  this  moment  we  had  not  already 
been  in  the  car,  a  luxurious  limousine, 
mother  might  have  preferred  waiting  in- 
definitely, or  marching  miles  to  the 
Metro,  rather  than  be  "saddled"  with 
the  girl.  She  couldn't  pile  the  whole 
party  out,  however.  And  if  any  cat  may 
look  at  any  king,  any  girl  can  go  to 
any  hotel  even  if  patronized  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Wayne.  There  was  still  a  hope 
that  all  the  rooms  might  be  taken,  we 
having  wired  for  ours;  but  though  the 
Wellesley  was  almost  complct,  there  re- 
mained a  suite;  double  bedroom,  bath  and 
private  salon  on  the  first  floor. 

"Do  you  not  think,"  suggested  mother, 
"as  you  are  alone,  without  even  a  maid, 
you  would  be  committing  an  extrava- 
gance in  these  sad  w-ar  times  taking  a 
large  expensive  suite  when  many  are 
starving?  There  are  other  hotels,  in  the 
same  street." 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  Apparently 
she  had  no  notion  that  mother  considered 
aught  save  her  purse. 

"I'd  have  to  have  a  bath  anyhow," 
she  announced,  "and  a  salon's  awfully 
convenient  for  Sidi  B.  'He  gets  so  tired 
of  just  a  bedroom,  when  I  leave  him  in. 
Besides,  I  know  you,  and  it's  nice  to  be 
near  friends.  I'm  here,  and  I'll  stay. 
Didn't  some  general  say  that  once?" 

I  confirmed  this  impression  and  named 
the  general.  Afterwards  mother  scolded 
because  I'd  "encouraged  the  creature."  "If 
you  had  been  reserved,  as  I  and  Kate 
were,"  she  reproached  me,  "there  might 
have  been  some  hope.  As  it  is,  she  evi- 
dently intends  to  live  in  our  pockets." 

kur  first  meal  in  the  hotel  was. 
dinner,  and  whether  by  accident  or 
design  the  girl's  table  was  within  talk- 
ing distance  of  ours.  Mother  and  Kate 
had  put  on  their  travelling  frocks  and 
hats  again  after  bathing,  because  it  was 
the  "worst  of  form  to  dress  in  Paris  dur- 
ing the  war."  The  girl  was  ignorant 
of  this  maxim,  however,  or  chose  to  dis- 
regard it.  She  had  on  a  thin,  black  dress 
which  merely  veiled  her  youthful  neck 
and  arms.  Round  her  throat  were  gold 
beads,  and  gold  beads  to  match  girdled 
the  crown  of  her  large,  tilted  black  hat. 
This  matching  of  beads  for  some  reason 
appeared  criminal  to  mother.  We  had 
learned  from  her  own  lips  that  the  name 
of  the  girl  was  Nancy  Mix,  and,  quiver- 
ing at  sight  of  the  beads  as  a  bull  quiv- 
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ers  at  a  red  rag,  mother  muttered,  "Mix 
indeed!  Minx  is  the  prober  name  for 
her!"  And  this  was  a  private  christen- 
ing behind  the  culprit's  back. 

She  called  to  us  gaily  once  or  twice 
during  dinner,  and  later  when  we  were 
having  coffee  in  the  lounge  Miss  Mix 
approached  to  reclaim  the  too  friendly 
"Sidi  B." 

"I  hope  you  don't  mind  him?"  she 
beamed  to  mother,  whose  royal  mourning 
he  pawed.  "I'm  afraid  he's  rather 
spoiled.  Everybody  makes  so  much  of 
Sidi!  I  haven't  had  the  darling  long, 
though  I  don't  see  now  how  I  lived  with- 
out him.  It  was  too  funny  the  way  he 
was  given  to  me.  I  must  tell  you."  (She 
drew  up  a  chair.)  "Coffee  here,  please, 
waiter!  A  dear  fellow,  an  officer,  of 
course,  brought  him  to  France,  coming 
from  Egypt,  Sidi  B.'s  native  land.  Well, 
he  came  to  England  on  leave  (the  bov, 
not  the  dog)  and  met  me.  I'd  just  ar- 
rived, and  was  so  homesick!  He  was 
the  same,  being  Australian.  He  told  me 
how  Sidi  was  named  after  a  camp  near 
Cairo  where  he  was  born,  Sidi  Bishr. 
But  I  call  him  that  only  when  I'm  cross. 
The  poor  boy  had  left  his  dog  in  France 
because  of  the  rules  in  England,  and 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  the  pet  in 
the  trenches.  I  said  I'd  love  to  have 
him,  so  the  boy  vowed  to  get  him  to  me 
somehow.  What  do  vou  think  he  did  ? 
Sent  Sidi  B.  over  to'  "Blighty"  with  a 
flying  man  in  an  aeroplane!  And  then, 
after  all,  I  decided  I  could  do  better  war 
work  in  France  than  England,  as  Am- 
erican troops  are  landing,  and  all  that 


So  I  got  my  passport  fixed  up,  and  here 
I  am.  I  don't  know  yet  what  I  shall  do, 
but  I'll  begin  looking  around.  I  sup- 
pose you've  come  to  do  war  work,  you 
look  so — so  business-like." 

The  last  words  were  intended  for 
mother.  Mother  made  no  reply,  but 
gazed  into  her  empty  coffee  cup.  Miss 
Mix  tried  again.  She  raised  her  voice, 
thinking  that  mother,  at  her  age,  might  be 
deaf;  and  that  was  more  than  mother 
could  stand  from  a  minx. 

She  said  in  a  remote  tone,  addressed 
to  space,  "We  have  come  to  France,  not 
with  any  speculative  idea  of  'picking  up' 
work,  but  with  the  intention  of  going  to 
the  front  and  seeing  the  liberated  cities." 
Had  mother  received  an  invitation  to 
spend  a  week-end  in  Heaven,  and  been 
forced  to  mention  the  honor  to  a  dwel- 
ler in  the  pit,  her  manner  would  have 
been  perfect. 

The  Minx  was  impressed.  "My  good- 
ness!" she  gasped.  "Going  to  the  front? 
I  didn't  know  one  could." 

"Ordinary  persons  cannot,"  mother 
deigned  to  explain.  "We  go  for  writing 
purposes." 

"Writing  purposes!"  repeated  Miss 
Mix.      "Do    you    all    write?" 

"Not   all,"   said   mother  faintly.      She 


flushed  in  a  way  she  has  when  irri- 
tated: red  veining  on  cheekbones  and 
tip  of  noble  Roman  matron  nose.  I 
wickedly  surmised  that  she  was  more 
vexed  with  the  Minx  for  ignorance  of 
who  Mrs.  Henry  Wayne  was  than  for 
curiosity.  It  seemed  impossible  that 
anyone  should  live,  no  matter  how  pal- 
try or  provincial,  to  whom  that  name 
meant  nothing.  "My  books  you  may 
never  have  read,  as  they  sell  only  a 
few  hundred  thousand  yearly  in  America. 
You  are  unlikely  to  know  Miss  Whitley's 
journalistic  work  as  it  appears  in  seri- 
ous papers,  not  in  magazines  devoted 
to — er — fashion  and  fiction.  My  son 
does  not  write." 

The  Minx  gave  me  a  look.  It  seemed 
to  adopt  me  as  a  human  ally.  Also  it 
had  a  strange,  dreamy  wistfulness,  a 
yearning  which  made  me  wonder. 

"I  wish  I  could  go  to  the  front!"  she 
sighed. 

Kate  laughed  shortly.  Even  mother 
smiled.  But  it  was  not  a  smile  in  which 
you   could  bask. 

"Fronts  are  not  for  frivolous  folk," 
she   said,   with   effective   alliteration. 

"I'm  not  frivolous!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Mix,   opening   her  eyes   wide. 

"Aren't  you?"  asked  mother.  She 
then  rose.  "Kate  and  Harrv,  we  are  all 
tired.     Shall  we  go  to  bed?" 

"I'm   feeling  rather  fresh,"  said    I. 

"You  may  think  you  do,  but  you  look 
worn  out,"  mother  corrected  me  kindly. 
"However,  if  you  are  not  too  weary 
you  will  perhaps  write  two  or  three  tele- 
grams  from  my  dictation." 

That  settled  it!  No  cigarette  for  me 
in  an  easy  chair  by  the  side  of 
the  Minx. 


HER    SECOND    STEP: 
TO  NANCY 


PARIS 


At  Chateau  -  Thierry 
we  came  upon  our 
first  trace  of  Ger- 
man   destruction. 


I     CAME     down     early     next 
morning  with  the  telegrams 
which  I  was  bidden  to  give  the 
concierge,     while     mother    and 
Kate  breakfasted  in  their  rooms. 
Also,  I  was  ordered  to  put  cer- 
tain questions  to  that  wiseacre. 
Then  I  was  to  take  a  taxi  and 
do  an  important  errand.  Mother 
had   put  the   same  questions  to 
persons  in  England  and  had  re- 
ceived   replies,   but    I    was    to 
"make   sure."     As   for   the    er- 
rand,   she   would    have   done    it 
rather   than   send   a   messenger 
so    ill    representing  her   august 
self;    but    it    was    beneath     the 
dignity  of  Mrs.  Henry  Wayne,  the  famous 
novelist,    to    besiege    the    office    of    any 
bureaucrat.     If  she  had  been  Mohammed 
she  would  have  sat  still  and  let  the  moun- 
tain crawl  to  her  feet.    If  it  didn't  crawl, 
the  loss  was  its.    But  in  the  war  and  in  a 
foreign  country  one  had  to  make  conces- 
sions.   One  sent  one's  son. 

Having  learned  from  the  concierge  that 
my  list  of  official  names  was  right,  also 
the  number  of  the  street,  I  went  to  the 
restaurant  to  snatch  a  hasty  breakfast. 
It  must  be  a  hasty  one,  because  the  time 
was  a  quarter  to  nine,  and  I  was  to  burst 
upon  the  Bureau  when  it  was  opened. 
We  hadn't  come  to  Paris  to  waste  time! 
To  my  surprise,  Miss  Mix  sat  at  the 
table  where  she  had  dined,  Sidi  B.  lap- 
ping the  remains  of  a  poached  egg  from 
her   plate. 

"How  d'y  do?"  she  asked.    "Sit  by  me, 
won't  you?     I've  got  wild  strawberries, 
and   they   say   they're  the   last.     There's 
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Some  Reminiscences  of  the  Great 
Gold  Boom 

By  E.  Ward  Smith 

First  City  Clerk,  Treasurer,   Assessor  and  Tax  Collector 
of  Dawson  City 

I.-MY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LUCKY  STRIKES 


I    RESIGNED  my  position  as  city  assessor 
of  Winnipeg  to  go  to  the  Yukon,  leaving 
on  the  fifth  day  of  April,  1899.    I  arrived 
at    Dawson    City    after   the    usual    number   of 
adventures — the  story  of  which  I  may  tell  later 
if  space  permits — at  midnight  on  Friday,  June 
18th.  Dawson  City  was  at  the  beginning  of  its 
boom   days  then   and  no   more  busy  and  pic- 
tursque  spot  existed  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Within  a  year  of  my  arrival  it  became  neces- 
sary to  assess  the  town  and,  on  account  of  my 
previous  experience,  I  was  asked  to  undertake 
the  making  of  the  first  rolls.     I  started  work 
and  gradually  other  duties  developed  upon  me, 
until  I  became  a  sort  of  civic  factotum — a  com- 
bination of  clerk,  treasurer,  asses- 
sor  and   tax    collector.      My    work 
brought   me   closely   in   touch   with 
the  life  of  this  remarkable  mining 
centre;    the  men   from   the  creeks 
and    the   hills   came   to    the    offices 
where  I  was  located  to  register  their 
claims  and  to  weight  in  with  their 
dust;  I  knew  therefore,  every  man 
worth  while  in  the  Yukon  and  the 
stories  of  their  trials  and  triumphs 
came  to  me  first  hand. 

I     feel     impelled    to    write    my 
reminiscences  of  the  ten  years  that 
I  spent  in  Dawson  City  because  I 
believe  that  most  of  the  material 
that  has  been  published  about  that 
eventful   epoch    is   misleading   and 
second-hand.      The   Yukon   was   not   the 
wild  land  of  gun  men  and  violence  that  is 
depicted  in  the  popular  novel.    It  was  in 
reality  one  of  the  most  orderly  spots  in 
the   world.      But   the   real   story  of  the 
Yukon   is  more  fascinating,   more  grip- 
ping than  the  tawdry  make-belief  of  the 
novelist — the       story       of       remarkable 
achievements;  of  the  homeric  contests  of 
man  against  man,  and  man  against  na- 
ture; of  tremendous  risks,  of  engineering 
feats  that   stagger   the   imagination,   of 
business  deals  of  magnitude. 

It  shall  be  my  endeavor  to  tell  some- 
thing of  the  real  story  of  the  Yukon,  as 
I  saw  it  myself  and  as  I  heard  it  from 
the  lips  of  the  men  who  were  making  his- 
tory up  there  in  the  regions  where  gold 
abounded.  For  the  convenience  of  the 
reader  I  am  not  attempting  a  chronologi- 
cal record  but  am  gathering  up  my  recol- 
lections of  the  ten  years  under  various 
classifications.  First  of  all  I  shall  write 
My  Recollections  of  Lucky  Strikes. 


A  FEW  days  after  I  first  reached  Daw- 
■**■  son  City  I  was  walking  along  the  main 
street  with  a  new  acquaintance  when  the 
most  unusual  personage  I  had  perhaps 
ever  seen  hove  in  view.  On  the  trail  in 
I  had  met  plenty  of  queer  characters  and 
Dawson  City  was  full  of  them — Sour- 
doughs, Indians  and  breeds — but  the  new- 
comer was  so  different  from  any  of  the 
rest  that  I  can  remember  every  detail 
of  his  costume  yet.  He  wore  a  silk  hat, 
and   a   tall   one   it  was,   a   little  frowsy 


perhaps,  but  resplendent  and  worn  at  a 
raffish  angle;  a  necktie  of  brightest  hue; 
a  frock  coat;  a  fancy  vest;  and  patent 
leather  boots  that  came  to  his  knees. 
There  were  evidences  of  carelessness 
about  the  whole  attire  of  the  man  except 
the  shoes  and  they  were  new,  speckless  and 
as  bright  as  the  midnight  sun.  Despite 
his  attire  he  had  a  hump  to  his  shoulders 
that  bespoke  the  old  miner,  and  an  honest 
open  face.  He  carried  himself  with  an  air 
of  confidence  and  assurance  and  I  judged 
he  must  be  someone  of  very  considerable 
importance. 

"Who's  that?"  I  asked  my  companion, 
who  had  been  in  Dawson  some  years. 

"You  certainly  are  a  cheechako,  not  to 
know  who  that  is,"  chuckled  the  other. 
"Why  that's  Charlie  Anderson.  A  mil- 
lionaire now.  At  least  he  was.  He  won't 
be  long  at  the  rate  he's  going." 
"You  forget,"  I  reminded  him,  "that  I've 
only  been  in  Dawson  a  few  days.  How 
was  I  to  know  anything  about  him?  Be- 
sides, I  rather  thought  you  were  all 
millionaires  more  or  less  up  here.  How'd 
this  Anderson  make  his  pile?" 

CO  my  companion  told  me  the  story  of 
^  what  was  up  to  that  time  the  luckiest 
strike  in  the  Yukon.  Anderson  was  a 
Swede  laborer  in  the  very  earliest  days  of 
the  rush,  a  thoroughly  honest,  hard-work- 
ing fellow  who  never  tried  to  make  a  liv- 
ing with  anything  but  his  hands  and 
whose  idea  of  a  good  time  was  to  make 
the  rounds  of  the  dance  halls.     He  had 


The  Chilkoot    Put  in   the   rush   days.     The 

Pw   was   encountered   on   the   first   stage  of 

the  overland  route  to  Dawson. 


never  had  a  claim  of  his  own  or,  at  any 
rate,  had  never  made  a  strike.  One  night 
he  wandered  into  Dawson  with  a  thous- 
and dollars  in  his  pockets  and  a  thirst. 
By  the  time  he  had  reduced  the  roll  to 
about  eight  hundred  dollars,  he  was  in 
such  a  state  of  torpor  that  a  couple  of 
friends  took  the  rest  of  his  money  and  left 
him  with  a  deed  to  a  claim  No.  32  up  on 
a  creek  that  so  far  had  not  been  pros- 
pected— El  Dorado.  When  Anderson 
wakened  up  in  the  morning  and  found 
that  worthless  bit  of  paper  in  his  pocket 
instead  of  his  hard  earned  money  he 
threatened  to  tear  the  place  down.  But 
the  other  two  stuck  to  it  that  he  had 
bought  the  claim  and  paid  eight  hundred 
dollars  for  it.  Anderson  could  not  re- 
member what  he  had  done,  of  course,  so 
the  sale  stood. 

It  looked  like  the  rawest  kind  of  a  deal, 
for  nothing  good  had  ever  been  struck  on 
El  Dorado.  Just  a  few  days  before  a 
man  named  Lippy,  who  had  a  claim  a 
little  below  the  one  that  had  been  foisted 
on  poor  Anderson,  had  been  trying  to  sell 
a  half  interest  in  it  for  $200.  When  no 
buyers  came  forward,  he  had  offered  to 
sell  for  $100 — the  price  of  a  bag  of  flour 
at  the  time.  Poor  Lippy  was  one  of  the 
few  men  who  had  brought  their  wives 
with  them  and  he  was  desperately  hard 
up  for  cash.  He  probably  could  not  have 
given  his  claim  away — which  shows  how 
low  was  the  reputation  of  El  Dorado 
around  the  camp. 

So  Anderson  had  every  reason  to  feel 
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that    he    had    been 

robbed.         However, 

that   claim   was   the 

only    possession    he 

had  left  in  the  world, 

so  he  decided  to  go 

up  and  work  it.     He 

went  at  it  with   all 

the      patience      and 

perseverance   of   his 

race ;       and       three 

months  later  he  came 

back  to  Dawson  like 

a  thunderbolt.      His 

claim     had     yielded 

up  a  deep  pay  streak. 

He     was     literally  "^^ 

loaded     down     with 

dust  and  he  roared 

the  news  over  the  place  at  the  top  of  his 

heavy    voice,    and    started    the   maddest 

stampede    on    record.      Everybody    who 

could    walk,    seemingly,    started    for    El 

Dorado. 

Anderson  paid  royalty  on  over  a  million 
that  he  took  out  of  his  claim.  Lippy, 
breathing  heartfelt  prayers  of  gratitude 
that  no  one  had  taken  him  up  before, 
went  back  to  his  claim  and  washed  a 
fortune  out  of  it.  Lippy's  wife  wiled 
away  the  time  by  picking  nuggets  in  a 
teacup  from  the  dirt  as  it  was  hoisted 
from  the  mine.  He  paid  royalty  on 
$1,500,000  and  then  gave  his  claim  to  his 
foreman,  Joe  Poutras,  who  took  $100,000 
out  and  then  sold  it  for  a  good  round  sum 
to  a  dredging  company. 

Lippy  was  a  steady  fellow  and  a 
church  goer,  so  his  fortune  stuck.  '  I 
believe  he  is  one  of  the  wealthiest/im4oiin 
Seattle  to-day.  J-  """fTo"  "S 

The  two  sickest  rtteiHh'll    ' 
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son.  He  was  going  the  pace  strong  when 
I  first  saw  him  and  his  money  was  melt- 
ing fast.  I  met  him  quite  often  around 
Dawson  after  that.  He  continued  to 
spend  his  money  with  a  prodigiously 
liberal  hand  right  up  to  the  end.  Then 
one  day  he  disappeared. 

Five  or  six  years  later,  when  I  was 
out  on  a  trip  East,  I  saw  Charlie  Ander- 
son working  in  a  sawmill  in  Vancouver 
for  $2.50  per  day! 

TVTEXT   in  the  record  of  lucky  strikes 

■^    there  comes  to  my  mind  the  case  of 

Old  Dick  Low.     Dick  was  a  roustabout,  a 

lean,  carrotty,  rather  dirty  old  customer 

who  worked  around  Dawson  at  anjr>kind 

of  labor  that  ofjEer.ed^d  >u»ejj;it»  ssgtffim 

nearly1  ey^u  4»ifK/JEp;r}ie  .was  *rt*>ite>yfed 

quite  ofte^^tjiq^arj^u^^ffiftiaja.jiin'itlie 

•J-Adffin9ist:ration   liuildinjr:     I  rtfp»Wper- 
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nls¥r¥0r  9m  t*«WWiTf  tofj,$n,J?awso».G»ty, 

wis  glyer^an  i|%e.,TO,#  Imerubiit  leg 

building yAforeM  t^ftovewwletfi  officers 

were  located.     Across  the  hall  from  me 
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"  LQffih^lJ^WTOrds^Cpmfnis- 


'"  "Ah  TOHveif ; WW  ,:(»T«** ;  to 
Low  had  one  idea  in  his  head 


and  one  only.  Some  day  he  was  going  to 
own  a  rich  claim.  We  used  to  joke  him 
about  it.  "Staked  that  claim  yet,  Dick?" 
we  would  ask  him.  And  he  would  shake 
his  head.  "No,  not  yet,  but — one  never 
can  tell  and  luck  always  comes  a  man's 
way  once." 

Dick  got  a  job  as  a  chain  man  with 
William  Ogilvie  when  the  latter  started 
out  to  survey  the  Bonanza  Creek.  You  see 
the  Bonanza  ran  through  very  rocky 
country  and  the  hills  came  pretty  well 
down  to  the  water's  edge  in  places.  The 
claims  along  the  creek  were  slices  of  five 
hundred  feet  width  from  hill  to  hill,  cut- 
ting across  the  valley  and  taking  in  both 
shores  from  rim  rock  to  rim  rock.  The 
prospectors  had   put  their  stakes  jn  the 
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thing  had   happened.     Every  prospector 
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had  overestimated  his  limit  a  little.  The 
first  claim  was  a  full  ten  feet  over  the 
five  hundred  and  the  surveyor  promptly 
pulled  the  second  stake  up  and  planted  it 
ten  feet  closer.  The  next  man  had  measur- 
er fifteen  feet  over,  so  his  second  stake  had 
to  be  moved  in  twenty-five  feet.  This 
went  on  until  it  began  to  look  as  though 
the  claim  holders  farther  up  would  be 
moved  down  off  their  workings  entirely. 
This  would  never  do,  so  Ogilvie  left  gaps 
whenever  the  wastage  reached  fifty  feet 
or  so — narrow  strips  that  belonged  to  no 
one.  These  fractions  belonged  to  the 
Government  and  anyone  could  stake  them. 

"See  here,  Dick, '  said  Ogilvie,  when 
they  had  created  the  first  of  these,  "you 
hustle  back  to  Dawson  and  register  this 
and  you'll  have  a  claim  on  Bonanza  after 
all." 

"Not  me,"  declared  Dick,  emphatically. 
"They  only  let  you  have  one  claim  to  a 
man.  I'm  not  going  to  waste  my  chances 
on  a  strip  that  I  can  spit  a  chaw  of  ter- 
backer  across.    No,  xii  '. 

"Suit  yourself,"  said  Ogilvie. 

Finally,  they  got  away  up  the  creek, 
It  was  all  staked,  of  course,  but  the 
claims  were  not  yet  being  worked  to  any 
extent.  Here  the  stream  took  a  slight 
bend  and,  when  the  party  came  to  the 
turn,  they  found  they  had  gained  seventy- 
five  feet  on  the  stakers. 

"Here's  a   real  chance  for  you.   Dick," 


of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  total  of  $850,000.  Many  a  time 
when  I  was  in  the  office  of  Dominion 
Collector  Lithgow,  the  old  fellow  would 
come  in  with  a  bag  of  dust  to  be  weighed. 

"About  ten  thousand  to-day,"  he  would 
say.  The  collector  .-would  take  $250  worth 
for  the  government  and  seal  and  stamp 
the  bag.  Dick  would  then  lug  it  over  to 
the  bank  and  cash  in.  I  was  told  that  he 
paid  for  his  meals  with  handfuls  of  gravel 
from  his  dump.  Before  washing  up  for 
dinner — $2.50  it  would  cost  him  at  the 
nearest  boarding  house — he  would  walk 
over  to  the  dump  and  take  a  fist  full  of 
the  gravel.  This  he  would  wash  out  in 
the  wash  basin  and  transfer  it  to  the 
boarding  house  keeper  and  then  go  in  and 
have  his  meal. 

Dick  spent  his  million  riotously  and 
generously  in  the  regulation  way.  He 
bought  diamonds  for  the  dance  hall  girls, 
I  hundreds  in  the  bars  every  night, 
speculated,  trusted  his  friends  and  in  a 
whole-hearted,  gluttonous,  grimy  way  ran 
through  every  last  cent  of  the  wealth  the 
frozen  earth  had  yielded  up  for  him. 

/"\NK  picture  of  Old  Dick  in  his  days  of 
^-^  affluence  remains  clearly  in  my  mind. 
He  was  gloriously  drunk  and  staggering 
down  the  rough  plank  sidewalk  of  the 
main  street  of  Dawson,  with  a  ten-thous- 
and dollar  sack  of  dust  over  his  shoulder 


— held  the  wrong  way !  A  golden  stream 
ran  down  his  back  and  left  specks  of  yel- 
low all  along  the  muddy  planking. 
People  along  the  street  stopped  and  yelled 
at  him  to  right  the  sack.  Some,  more 
resourceful,  followed  in  his  trail  and 
scooped  up  the  sparkling  confetti — into 
their  own  pockets.  Dick  pursued  the  un- 
even tenor  of  his  way,  quite  oblivious  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  strewing  a  tidy  for- 
tune in  his  wake. 

I  had  seen  wooden  sidewalks  raised  to 
retrieve  a  lost  dime  back  in  the  east. 
Although  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of 
dust  filtered  down  through  the  cracks  in 
the  walk  that  day,  I  never  heard  of  it 
being  raised. 

Dick  went  to  Forty  Mile  when  his  pile 
ran  low.  One  day  we  got  word  that  he 
had  died  there  and  that  he  had  been 
buried  at  the  town's  expense! 

One  winter  day  I  strolled  out  from  my 
office  and  went  down  the  main  street. 
It  was  cold  and  still,  with  not  a  breath  of 
wind  stirring  and  the  smoke  from  the 
buildings  mounted  up  in  straight  columns 
like  countless  transparent  smoke-stacks. 
This  was  a  common  enough  sight  in  Daw- 
son City  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The 
mountains  served  as  enormous  wind- 
shields and  in  and  above  the  city  there 
was  no  motion  in  the  air.  As  the  chim- 
neys in  use  in  all  buildings  were  tile  pipe, 
the  smoke  mounted  in  a  perfectly  cylin- 
drical shape,  stretching  up  al- 
most endlessly  until  the  level 
of  the  mountains  was  reached. 
Then  it  was  whirled  off  and 
merged  into  clouds.  As  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fuel  were  used, 
the  color  of  these  straight  and 
seemingly  motionless  columns 
varied.  Some  were  densely 
blaek,  others  grey,  some 
brown,  others  green.  It  was  a 
wonderful  sight.  At  a  dis- 
tance it  looked  like  a  multi- 
tude of  searchlights  pointing 
fixedly  u  p 
and  motion- 
less. 

Although 
the    phen- 
omenon    was 
Continued  on 
page  83 


said  Ogilvie,  who  wanted  to  humor  his 
crotchety  assistant  along.  "You  can  get 
seventy-five  feet  here  and  it  will  fan  out 
to  several  hundred  feet  on  the  other  side. 
That  will  be  a  man's  size  claim  for  you." 

"Well,"  said  Old  Dick,  grudgingly,  "I 
may  take  a  chance  on  it."  He  went  back 
to  Dawson  and  registered  the  claim. 
Then  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  the 
bend  of  the  stream  and  started  to  work. 
As  soon  as  Dick  had  a  hole  to  bed  rock, 
he  commenced  to  hoist  pay  dirt. 
Skookum  Gulch  entered  Bonanza  at  this 
point  and  it  seemed  that  the  stream  had 
been  depositing  the  precious  metal  at  the 
bend  in  most  generous  quantities,  leaving 
the  banks  above  and  below  practicallv 
bare. 

It  was  generally  believed  that  Old  Dick 
Low  made  at  least  a  million  dollars  off 
that  claim.     He  paid  the  usual  percentage 
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THERE  had  been  a  streak  of  the 
devil  for  generations  in  the  Sey- 
dons.  Perhaps  I  should  not  put 
it  as  strongly  as  that.  Divil,  instead  of 
devil,  spells  nearer  to  my  exact  meaning. 
But  in  recent  years  poverty  and  other 
misfortunes  had  embittered  this  trait  in 
certain  males  of  the  family  and  changed 
it  from  a  danger  to  themselves  and  their 
own  affairs  to  a  menace  to  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

Paul  Seydon  was  weak,  cunning  and 
bad-tempered.  His  sons  were  "bad 
actors"  and  evil  thinkers.  They  were 
stronger  than  Paul,  and  in  them  the  cun- 
ning of  the  sire  had  developed  into  sly 
dishonesty  and  the  bad  temper  into  vice. 

There  was  a  daughter  also;  and  the 
neighbours,  who  counted,  included  her  in 
the  scorn  and  distrust  in  which  they  held 
the  males  of  the  family.  There  were 
some  "no-account"  folk  over  on  Musquash 
Brook,  however,  who  could  have  spoken 
nothing  but  good  of  Kathleen  Seydon  if 
they  had  spoken  of  her  at  all.  But  they 
were  not  of  a  talkative  race,  being  Mali- 
seet  Indians. 

Throughout  the  year  1916  Kathleen 
Seydon  lived  alone  with  her  father  in  a 
weather-beaten  frame  house  at  the  north- 
ern end  of  Seydon's  Lake.  Musquash 
Brook  ran  southward  from  the  little  lake 
for  a  distance  of  three  miles  into  Racquet 
River,  and  about  the  junction  of  these  two 
streams,  on  both  sides  of  the  larger,  lay 
the  fields  and  orchards  and  wood-lots,  the 
grey  barns  and  scattered  farm-houses  of 
quash  Settlement. 

Kathleen  lived  alone  with  her  father  for 


the  sufficient  reasons  that  her 

mother   had   departed  this  life 

several   years  before   and  her 

two  brothers  were  away.     The 

brothers  had   gone  away   in   a 

hurry   in   the  early   spring   of 

1914  to  parts  unknown;  and 

few  people  except  the  game 

warden     and    his    deputies 

cared  a  rap  where  they  had 

gone.     The  country  was  well 

rid  of  them. 

l^ATHLEEN  had  attended 
**•  the  little  school  at 
Musquash  Settlement 
from  her  ninth  year  un- 
til the  winter  of  1911. 
Her  father  had  been 
sent  to  the  county  jail 
for  a  month  at  that 
time,  as  a  slight  recog- 
nition of  his  activities 
as  a  retailer  of  gin  and 
whisky  to  the  crews  of- 
a  number  of  lumber 
camps.  The  girl,  then 
in  her  fifteenth 
year,  had  refused  to 
face  her  school-mates 
after  that  humiliating 
incident  in  her  father's 
career.  From     that 

lime  onward  she  kept 
very  much  to  her  own 
family  and  the  poor  In- 
dians on  Musquash  Brook  for  human 
companionship.  With  her  brothers  she 
had  nothing  in  common  save  kinship,  the 
roof  over  their  heads  and  the  table  at 
which  they  sat  for  their  humdrum  meals. 
She  knew  them  for  braggarts  and  knaves 
and  could  find  nothing  in  the  character 
of  either  to  inspire  even  the  mildest  glow 
of  affection.  She  scorned  their  selfish- 
ness and  dishonesty.  When  their  un- 
seasonable activities  among  the  big  game 
of  the  country  drew  the  attentions  of  the 
warden  upon  them  and  so  led  to  their 
hurried  departure,  she  felt  no  increase  of 
loneliness.  Towards  her  father,  however, 
she  entertained  an  affection  that  his  un- 
vvorthiness  frequently  dismayed  but  could 
not  kill.  She  loved  him,  in  spite  of  his 
faults,  for  the  few  virtues  he  possessed. 
And  the  chief  of  his  virtues,  and  that 
which  made  the  strongest  appeal  to  her 
heart,  was  his  very  evident  love  for  her- 
self. And  she  did  not  fear  him.  Even 
his  fits  of  bad  temper  did  not  daunt  her, 
for  they  did  not  menace  her.  He  was  dis- 
honest, weak  and  shiftless,  but  he  was 
neither  cruel  nor  selfish.  He  understood 
certain  of  her  dearest  interests  in  life, 
such  as  her  love  of  books,  of  birds  and 
little  animals  and  her  friendship  for  the 
poor  Maliseets. 

So,  for  several  years,  Kathleen  and 
Paul  Seydon  lived  by  themselves  in  the 
house  on  Seydon's  Lake.  Visitors  never 
dropped  in  for  a  meal.  One  or  another 
of  the  Indians  from  the  brook  called  oc- 
casionally and  smoked  a  pipe  in  the  kitch- 
en. Neither  father  nor  daughter  ever 
red  B  house  in  Musquash  Settlement. 


ONE  morning  in  June,  1916,  Paul  Sey- 
don went  to  the  store  at  Musquash 
Cross  Roads  for  provisions.  He  returned 
at  noon  with  an  ill-tempered  sneer  on  his 
weak  and  unpleasant  face.  He  sat  in 
silence  by  the  kitchen  door  while  the  girl 
put  the  dinner  on  the  table.  Knowing 
him  as  she  did,  she  asked  no  questions. 
He  sat  with  the  butt  of  a  cheap  cigar  be- 
tween his  teeth,  his  hat  tilted  on  the  back 
of  his  head  and  his  lips  twisted. 

"Ready,"  said  the  girl. 

Paul  spat  the  ragged  stump  of  tobacco 
out  of  his  mouth  and  took  his  seat  at  the 
table,  having  first  removed  his  hat  and 
tossed  it  to  the  floor.  Uncouth  as  he  was, 
he  had  never  been  known  to  wear  his  hat 
at  table,  even  in  his  worst  moods.  His 
sons  had  not  been  so  particular.  On  more 
than  one  occasion  Paul  had  uncovered 
their  heads  by  force. 

"Saw  Jim  Bristow  to-day,"  he  said, 
with  a  sneer  that  was  almost  a  snarl. 

Kathleen  frowned  slightly.  She  de- 
tested her  father's  habit  of  sneering  at 
better  and  more  successful  men  than  him- 
self. When  he  raved  and  swore  he  was 
more  dignified. 

"Stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  in 
the  store,"  continued  Seydon.  "And  did 
he  pass  the  time  of  the  day  with  me,  d'ye 
think?  Not  on  yer  life!  Didn't  so  much 
as  look  at  me.  I  might  have  been  Lunt's 
dog   for  all  the  notice  ha  took  of  me." 

"But  why  should  Mr.  Bristow  pass  the 
time  of  day  with  you,  or  even  look  at 
you?"  asked  the  girl.  "You  two  have  been 
enemies  for  years — and  it  was  you  who 
began  it.     You  have  often  told  me  so." 

"I  began  it,  d'ye  say?"  exclaimed  Paul. 
"I  began  it!  And  what  about  his  old 
man,  Nick  Bristow?  Now  look  here,  girl, 
ye'd  best  get  this  business  straight  in  yer 
mind!  I've  told  ye  all  about  it  often 
enough — but  for  all  that  ye  seem  set  on 
layin'  the  blame  on  me." 

He  glared  across  the  table  at  her.  She 
smiled  back  wearily,  with  amused  pity  in 
her  proud,  vivid  young  face.  He  placed 
his  hands  on  the  table. 

"Look  at  these  hands,  Kathie  Seydon!" 
he  cried. 

"They  are  not  very  clean,  father,"  she 
said. 

He  snatched  them  back  to  the  edge  of 
the  table. 

"They  are  gentleman's  hands,  clean  or 
dirty!"  he  exclaimed.  "My  father's  were 
the  same  shape,  and  his  father's — and 
ye've  got  them,  girl — the  Seydon  hands. 
If  mine  aint  as  white  as  my  grandfather's 
were,  it's  because  I  work  with  them,  I 
work  with  them  because  old  Nick  Bris- 
tow, the  psalm-singing,  penny-pinching 
blood-sucker  ruined  my  father — yer  own 
grandfather!  Aye,  that's  the  truth — and 
yet  ye  sit  there,  Kathie  Seydon,  and  side 
with  that  man's  son  against  yer  own  flesh 
and  blood.  Where's  the  schooling  that 
should  lie  mine  by  rights  and  yours  too, 
girl?  Where  are  the  timber-lands  and 
farms  that  were  granted  to  my  great 
grandfather?  The  Bristows  have  them! 
\ii.1  look  at  us!" 
"I  am  tired  of  hearing  about  it,"  said 
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the  girl.  "What  good  would  all  that  land 
have  been  to  us?  You  have  more  now 
than  you  can  work — because  you  don't  try 
to  work  it.  And  you  talk  as  if  Nick  Bris- 
tow  had  robbed  grandfather.  That  is 
not  true.  Grandfather  sold  the  timber 
and  the  farms  to  Mr.  Bristow  and  spent 
the  money  like  a  fool — as  you  have  told 
me  yourself.  He  called  himself  a  gentle- 
man, and  thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  drink 
too  much  and  eat  too  much  and  ride  his 
horses  to  death.  He  would  have  done 
better  if  he  had  worked  in  his  fields  with 
his  wonderful  hands — better  for  himself 
and  better  for  his  name.  And  why  didn't 
he  spend  some  of  his  money  on  sending 
you  to  school,  instead  of  letting  you  run 
wild  as  a  partridge?" 


DAUL     SEYDON     swore. 


It  sounded 
very  futile.  Then  he  ate  in  silence 
for  several  minutes,  swallowing  the  per- 
fectly good  food  with  an  air  of  scorn  and 
dislike.  He  needed  it,  however;  and  but 
for  his  temper,  he  would  have  enjoyed  it. 
"I  wouldn't  stand  for  such  talk  from 
anyone  else,"  he  said,  at  last.  "Hut  I've 
spoilt  ye,  my  girl." 

Kathie  smiled.     Her  father  took  heart. 

"And  there  was  Jim  Bristow  bragging 
away  to  Lunt  about  that  fool  boy  of  his 
as  if  he  was  the  whole  British  Army,''  he 
continued,  "and  me  standing  there  all  the 
time  without  getting  so  much  as  a  look — 
me,  mind  ye,  whose  grandfather  raised 
a  regiment  and  fought  George  Washing- 
ton!" 


The  girl's  fine  eyes  seemed  to  at  once 
brighten  and  darken. 

"What  did  he  say  about  Eric?"  she 
asked. 

"Eric?"  queried  Paul.  "That's  the 
young  pup's  name,  is  it?  Well,  the  ups 
and  downs  of  this  world  beat  all !  He  went 
to  college  in  Fredericton,  just  like  my 
boys  should  have  done  if  they'd  had  their 
rights.  I  saw  him  once  when  he  was 
home  for  his  holidays — met  him  on  the 
Mast  Road — and  a  softer,  sillier  looking 
young  dude  I  never  set  eyes  on.  It  seems 
they  made  him  an  officer,  quite  a  while 
back — if  Jim  Bristow  aint  lying  about  it." 

"Don't  be  silly,  father!"  exclaimed  the 
girl.  "You  know  that  is  true.  We  read 
it  in  the  paper,  copied  from  the  Gazette. 
What  else  did  his  father  say  about  him?" 

"Ye  seem  almighty  interested  in  him," 
he  sneered. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  steadily.  "He 
was  a  nice  boy— kind  boy — and  now  i 
a  brave  man.  Don't  you  remember  the 
day  he  drove  me  home  from  school,  in  that 
terrible  snow-storm — long  ago,  when  I 
was  only  twelve." 

"That  was  nothing."  said  Paul.  "Any- 
one would  have  done  as  much  for  anv 
girl." 

"Anyone,  perhaps — except  either  of 
your  sons."     She  retorted. 

TIE  banged  his  fist  on  the  table. 
!■*•      "Ye're  right  there!"  he  cried,  with 
an  oath.     "But  those  boys  are  not  human 
— and  never  were.     Why,  darn  it  all,  yer 


grandfather  jumped  into  Racquet  River 
once,  when  the  ice  was  running,  to  pull  out 
a  little  Injun  girl;  but  those  brothers  of 
yours,  Kath,  wouldn't  risk  their  hides,  nor 
a  hair  of  their  heads,  to  save  yer  life  nor 
mine.  They'll  run  risks  for  money  to 
spend  on  rum,  but  on  nothing  else  under 
God's  heaven.  And  here  is  Jim  Bristow's 
son — grandson  of  that  store-keeping  old 
money-lender,  Nick — just  had  a  medal 
pinned  on  to  him  by  the  King  of  England! 
The  Seydon  family  has  gone  to  the  dogs, 
that's  a  sure  thing.  The  Seydons  are 
down  and  the  Bristows  are  up. 

The  girl  laughed. 

"You  are  really  absurd,"  she  said  gaily. 
"You  talk  as  if  the  world  is  so  small  that 
there  isn't  room  for  the  Seydons  and  Bris- 
tows to  be  up  or  down  at  the  same  time. 
We  have  sunk  pretty  low,  I'll  admit;  but 
you  know  in  your  heart  that  we'd  have 
gone  just  as  low  if  there  had  never  been 
such  a  person  as  Nick  Bristow." 

She  left  her  chair  and  went  around  the 
table  to  her  father's  side.  She  laid  one 
of  her  slender  brown  hands  on  his  shoul- 
der. 

".Now  cheer  up,  father,  and  tell  me  why 
the  King  gave  a  medal  to  Eric  Bristow," 
she  said. 

Paul  glanced  around  at  her  and  the 
sneer  faded  from  his  weak  mouth. 

"I'm  not  altogether  a  fool,"  he  said, 
slowly^— "that  is,  not  in  my  mind.  I 
know  what  I  am — and  I  know  that  ye're 
too  good  a  girl  to  be  my  daughter.  Ye're 
the  real  thing.  I  don't  understand  it,  but 
I  thank  God  for  it.     I  wonder  how  ye  put 
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'Why,  Kathie,  you're  like  the  Seydon's  were  a  hundred  years  ago — only  better." 
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up  with  my  miserable  ways — how  ye  can 
stand  the  sight  of  me,  day  after  day — and 
my  mean  temper.  Why,  Kathie,  ye're 
like  the  Seydons  were  a  hundred  years 
ago — only  better." 

Her  eyes  dimmed.  She  kissed  him 
tenderly  on  the  cheek. 

"I  lead  you  a  dog's  life — a  regular 
squaw's  life,"  he  continued,  turning  his 
head  away  and  staring  straight  to  his 
front.  "I — I  got  a  low  streak  in  me,  girl 
— a  yellow  streak.  The  devil  only  knows 
where  I  got  it  from." 

He  squared  his  shoulders  and  laughed. 

"Ye'd  like  to  Know  aoout  young  Bris- 
tow,  is  that  it?"  he  continued.  "Well,  from 
what  I  heard  his  father  saying  to  Lunt, 
he  was  in  a  big  fight  one  day  and  put  it 
all  over  the  Germans.  They  were  shoot- 
ing people  up  with  a  machine-gun  and 
he  got  in  on  top  of  them  and  did  them  in. 
There  ye  have  it,  Kathie;  but  why  are  ye 
so  darned  curious  about  that  young  Eric 
Bristow?  What's  he  got  to  do  with  you? 
Poor  as  I  am,  and  low  as  I  have  fallen,  no 
Bristow  on  top  of  God's  earth  is  worth  ye 
bothering  yer  head  about.  Let  him  get 
his  medals!  Let  Jim  Bristow  brag  and 
stick  out  his  chest.     Medals  are  all  luck." 

The  girl  smiled  to  herself.  Her  eyes 
and  cheeks  were  very  bright;  but  her 
father  did  not  see.  She  put  an  arm  about 
his  neck. 

"I    am    glad  « 

he  has  won 
honor,"  she 
said.  "I  had 
a  feeling  that 
he  would.  I 
have  been  in- 
terested in  him 
ever  since  he 
was  so  kind  to 
me  in  that 
s  n  o  w  s  t  o  rm, 
when  I  was 
twelve  years 
old." 

Paul  looked 
around  at  her 
enquiringly. 


SH  E  stood 
very  straight 
then  and  met 
and  held  his 
glance  with  her 
beautiful,  fear- 
1  e  s  s  eyes, 
Her  cheeks 
were  very  pink. 

"And  since 
then — -I  have 
seen  him  since 
then,"  she  con- 
tinued.  "I 
often  meant  to 
tell  you,  father 
— and  then 
I  always 
changed  m  y 
mind,  knowing 
that  you  would 
only  sneer  and 
swear." 

"How  oft- 
en?" he  asked. 

"Just  three 
times." 

"Just  three 
times  !  I'd 

think  yer  pride 
would        keep 
ye    from    having 
any  truck  with  a 
Bristow." 

"My      shame 
did,"       said      the  8he  w,n,   ,„ 

girl.     "Soon  after 


I  stopped  going  to  the  school  he 
met  me  and  asked  me  why.  It  was 
when  you  were  in  jail,  father.  He  said 
I  was  the  nicest  girl  in  the  settlement. 
And  once  when  he  was  home  from  college 
he  met  me — and  then  he  told  me  I  was  the 
nicest  girl  in  the  whole  province.  And 
he  wanted  me  to  write  to  him.  But — 
but  how  could  I?  He  said  that  breaking 
the  game  laws  wasn't  really  a  very  great 
crime;  but  I  knew  that  he  said  that  only 
to  be  kind  to  me.  And  just  before  he  went 
away,  to  go  to  the  war,  I  met  him  on  the 
Mast  Road.  He  said,  then,  I  was  the 
nicest  girl  in  Canada — and  he  asked  me  to 
write  to  him.     But  I  wouldn't." 

"As  he  thought  ye  so  darned  nice,  why 
didn't  he  come  courting  ye  openly  and 
honestly?"  demanded  Paul,  with  the  sneer 
suddenly  on  his  lips  again  and  the  wicked, 
silly  anger  like  a  fire  in  his  eyes. 

"He  begged  me  to  let  him,"  she  an- 
swered steadily,  "but  I  refused.  My 
shame  made  it  impossible." 

"No,  it  was  yer  pride!"  exclaimed  Paul. 

"Then  pride  and  shame  are  but  two 
names  for  the  same  thing,"  she  said. 

The  sneer  faded  again  from  the  father's 
lips  and  the  fire  went  out  of  his  eyes.  He 
sat  hunched  in  his  chair,  looking  curiously 
miserable  and  subdued.  He  had  been 
right  when  he  said  that  he  was  not  alto- 
gether a  fool  in  his  mind 
And  there  was  still  some  san- 
ity in  his  heart,  too. 

II. 

''pHE  seasons  wore  on, 
-*-  ripening  to  autumn  and 
freezing  to  winter;  but  they 
brought  n  o 
word  of  the 
Seydon  boys  to 
the  game  war- 
den and  his  de- 
puties, who 
were  the  only 
people  in  the 
country  anx- 
ious to  hear  of 
them. 

Early  i  n 
September, 
James  Bristow 
was  officially 
advised  that 
his  son  had 
been  seriously 
wounded. 
Many  people 
heard  of  it  mi- 
ni e  d  i  a  t  c  ]  y, 
from  him,  and 
others  saw  it 
later  in  the 
newspaper. 

K  a  t  h  1  e  en 
Seydon  read  it 
in  the  news- 
paper. 

In     October, 
Musquash  Set- 
tlement      and 
the        country 
around  learned 
that  Eric  Bris- 
tow was  out  of 
(1  a  n  g  er     of 
death;    and    in 
November   the 
word  got  about 
that     he     had 
granted 
months' 
to    Can- 
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her    own    room,    pressing 
to    h«r    f«ee. 


Hi.-    Inter 


been 

three 

leave 

ada. 

Early  in  De- 
cember      Paul 


Seydon  received  a  letter  from  a  small 
town  across  the  border,  signed  by  his  son 
Tom,  demanding  a  postal-order  for  twen- 
ty-five dollars  by  return.  It  was  a  brief 
letter,  but  menacingly  worded.  It  was 
intended  to  frighten  Paul;  but,  for  a 
wonder  it  didn't.  His  sons  had  been 
away  for  so  long  that  he  had  lost  his  old 
fear  of  them.  So,  instead  of  being 
frightened  by  the  letter,  he  was  filled  with 
a  stubborn  anger.  His  first  impulse  was 
to  show  the  communication  to  Kathie  and 
expound  to  her,  with  sneers  and  oaths,  his 
views  on  the  character  and  manners  of 
his  son  Tom;  but,  on  second  thought,  he 
tucked  the  letter  into  the  front  of  the 
kitchen  stove.  Then  he  went  to  his  room 
and  dug  his  pocket-book  from  the  interior 
of  the  straw  mattress  of  his  bed.  He  had 
first  learned  the  wisdom  of  keeping  it 
there  when  Tom  was  twelve  years  of  age. 
It  contained  eight  five-dollar  bills.  He 
put  six  of  these  in  his  pocket  and  returned 
the  others  to  the  hiding-place.  Then  he 
told  Kathie  that  he  was  going  to  the  Cross 
Roads  to  buy  some  tobacco.  She  gave 
him  a  list  of  groceries  to  buy  also.  He 
harnessed  a  horse  into  the  red  pung  and 
drove  away. 

PAUL  got  back  in  time  for  supper.  He 
stabled  the  horse  and  entered  the 
kitchen  with  his  arms  full  of  parcels.  He 
placed  everything  on  the  floor.  One  par- 
cel was  big  and  soft  and  flat. 

"Well,  I've  spent  a  mint  of  money,"  he 
said.     "And  I  enjoyed  spending  it." 

Kathie  looked  at  him  anxiously,  but 
saw  that  he  had  not  been  drinking.  Also, 
she  saw  that  he  was  very  well  pleased 
with  himself. 

'What  have  you  bought?"  she  asked,  re- 
moving the  paper  shade  from  the  lamp  so 
as  to  illuminate  the  parcels. 

"Well,  I  bought  the  groceries,"  he  said. 
"Then  I  bought  a  curry-comb.  Then  I 
blew  myself  to  a  new  pipe  and  some  to- 
bacco. Then  I  found  I  had  twenty-five 
dollars  left  in  my  pocket." 

"Twenty-five  dollars,"  repeated  Kathie. 
"Whv  did  you  take  so  much  money  with 
you?" 

"Well,  you  see,  Tom  wrote  me  to  send 
him  that  sum  of  money,"  replied  he* 
father.  "It  was  a  real  sharp  letter.  He 
wasn't  going  to  stand  for  any  nonsense 
from  his  poor,  worthless,  cowardly  old 
man.  So  in  I  went — and  spent  it  on  • 
present  for  you.  There  it  is  Kathie; — that 
big,  flat  one.  I  reckon  it  will  fit,  because 
Susan  Lunt  tried  it  on  in  the  store,  and 
she  is  just  about  yer  size." 

She  knelt  and  opened  the  parcel,  then 
sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  coon-skin  coat 
in  her  hands.  She  slipped  it  on;  and  it 
fitted  her  slender  body  to  a  wish. 

"It  cost  more  than  twenty-five  dollars. 
I  know,"  she  said. 

"A  load  of  hay  more,"  admitted  Paul. 
"I'll  haul  the  hay  in  to  Lunt  to-morrow." 

"Hut  why  did  you  buy  it  for  me?"  sht 
asked. 

"Well,  because  I  knew  ye'd  like  it — ant: 
to  show  Tom  whore  he  gets  off  at  and  tt 
show  young  Bristow  that  he's  not  the  onlj 
person  who  knows  a  fine  girl  when  h« 
her,"  he  replied. 
She  put  her  arms  around  his  neck  ant 
kissed  him. 

"I  love  it,"  she  said. 

ERIC  BRISTOW  reached  home  a  weel 
later.  In  the  afternoon  of  th< 
day  Gabe  Solis,  a  twelve-year-old  India) 
boy,  arrived  at  the  house  on  Seydon' 
Lake  and  ■  found  Kathie  alone  in  th 
kitchen.  He  removed  his  mittens  an 
warmed  his  hands  at  the  stove.  Then  h 
produced    an    envelope    from    somewhei 
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among  his  clothes  and  gave 
it  to  Kathie. 

"A  man  gimme  a  dollai  to 
fetell   this  to  ye,     he  said. 

The  envelope  was  addressed 
briefly  "Miss  Seydon." 

Something  of  the  sort  was 
not  entirely  unexpected  by 
the  girl;  she  guessed  the  ori- 
gin of  it  and  the  nature  of 
its  contents  at  a  glance;  and 
yet  she  held  it  limp  in  her 
hands  for  a  full  half-minute, 
staring  at  it  dully,  her  eyes, 
her  nerves  and  her  wits  alike 
shocked  to  confusion  by  stress 
of  emotion.  At  last  she 
turned  away.  With  trem- 
bling fingers  she  tore  the  en- 
velope open  and  drew  out  the 
folded  sheet  of  paper. 

Knowing  that  the  kindness 
of  your  heart  is  greater 
than  your  pride  (just  as  it 
is  more  sane),  I  send  this  to 
tell  you  that  I  shall  patrol 
the  Mast  Road  to-night  from 
ten  o'clock  until  I  meet  you. 
A  great  deal  of  foolishness 
is  going  on  here;  but  I  shall 
run  away  from  it  before  ten 
o'clock.  I  have  lived  for 
this— to  see  you  again!  And 
I  have  something  very  im- 
portant to   tell   you.     Eric. 

She  read   it  and  reread   it 
tin  and  again.       Now  the 

words  merged  as  if  they  had 
.   been      written      in      running 

water,  now  they  stood  clear 

and  block,  but  "I  have  lived 

for    this"   glowed    always    in 

letters  of  fire.     Her  mind  was 
i  whelmed  with  the  phrase. 

He  had  lived  for  this — for  a 

sight  of  her!  Through  weari- 
ness and  peril,  in  the  midst  of 

despair  and  pain  and  death, 

he  had  lived  for  a  meeting  on 

the  Mast  Road.  Her  imagina- 
tion glimpsed  something  of  it. 

then  lost  the  light.    She  went 

trembling  from  the  kitchen  to 

her  own    room,    pressing  the 
letter  to  her  face,  leaving  the  little  Indian 
boy  warming  his  hands  unconcernedly  at 
the  stove. 

In  her  room  she  stood  motionless  for  a 
little  while,  now  pressing  the  letter 
against  her  young  breast. 

"He  knows  it  is  not  pride,"  she  whis- 
pered. "But  it  is  like  him — in  his  dear 
kindness — to  pretend  it  is  pride."  And 
then,  "God,  do  not  let  my  shame  break  mv 
heart!" 

She  went  back  to  the  kitchen  and  gave 
the  boy  something  to  eat  and  a  bag  of 
apples  and  cakes  to  take  home  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters. 

During  supper,  Paul  talked  about  al- 
most everything  except  the  excitement  in 
Musquash  Settlement  caused  by  Erie  Bris- 
tovv's  return.  He  was  really  trying  to  be 
agreeable  to  his  daughter.  He  had  sud- 
denly realized  her  loneliness  and  the 
emptiness  of  her  life,  and  he  felt  both 
pity  and  remorse.  He  looked  at  her  there 
in  the  light  of  the  poor  lamp  and  hated 
the  Bristows  and  their  heroics  and  pros- 
perity: and  he  scorned  himself.  But  for 
him,  this  girl  would  be  on  her  way  to  the 
party  even  now — to  that  party  and  all  it 
stood  for.  But  she  sat  alone  with  him,  an 
outcast  like  himself  and  his  sons. 

At  half-past  nine  Kathie  put  on   her 
hood  and  fur  coat.     A  half  moon  and  a 
thousand  stars  lit  the  frosty  world  out- 
side. 
"I  am  going  for  a  walk,"  she  said. 
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"There    it    is.    Kathie,    thai    hie    flat    one. 


As  this  was  not  unusual,  Paul  made  no 
protest  and  asked  no  questions. 

L'ATHIE  followed  the  sled-track  over 
1*-  the  white  expanse  of  the  frozen,  snow- 
buried  lake.  She  followed  it  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake,  then  up  the  bank  to  the 
left  and  through  the  heavy  woods  of 
spruce  and  fir.  This  was  the  old  Mast 
Road.  Xow  it  was  beaten  only  by  the 
runners  of  Paul  Seydon's  sled  and  the 
hoofs  of  his  horses;  but  in  the  old  days 
before  the  great  pines  had  all  been  rut 
out  of  that  country  it  had  often  been  as 
busy  as  a  highway. 

Kathie  rounded  a  curve  in  the  road  and 
halted  suddenly  at  the  sight  of  two  human 
figures.  One.  almost  a  hundred  yards 
away,  approached,  walking  in  the  middle 
of  the  moonlit  track  between  the  black 
walls  of  shadows.  The  other  stood  in  the 
shadow  beside  the  track,  not  twenty  yards 
away.  The  girl  also  stepped  into  the 
shadow.  She  moved  forward  cautiously. 
She  saw  that  the  man  in  the  shadow  was 
her  brother  Tom ;  and  looking  beyond  she 
knew  the  man  who  approached,  walking 
honestly  in  the  middle  of  the  track,  was 
Eric  Bristow.  She  drew  off  the  mitten 
from  her  right  hand  and  slipped  the  hand 
deep  into  the  side-pocket  of  her  coat. 

Eric  Bristow  halted,  staring  into  the 
shadow;  but  not  at  the  girl. 

"Is  that  you.  Kathie?"  he  asked. 
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I     reckun    it     will    fit." 


Then  Tom  Seydon  stepped  into  the 
track. 

"Xo,  it  aint  Kathie,"  he  said.  "But  it's 
one  of  the  family.  She  couldn't  come;  but 
I  got  something  from  her  for  ye." 

The  girl  saw  a  short,  heavy  stick  in 
his  right  hand,  held  close  against  his  leg. 
She  drew  her  hand  from  her  pocket  and 
darted  into  the  white  road. 

"Turn  around,  Tom  Seydon!"  she  cried. 
He  turned  with  a  jump. 

"Do  you  remember  the  automatic  pistol 
you  left  behind  you?"  she  asked.  "Well, 
this  is  it.  And  I  can  shoot.  Throw  that 
stick  down  and  get  out — or  I'll  show  you!" 

Tom  glared  at  her,  speechless.  Young 
Bristow  drew  near. 

"Keep  away  from  him!"  she  cried.  "He 
is  dangerous  as  a  snake.  He  may  have  a 
knife.    Drop  that  club!" 

Tom  let  it  fall  to  his  feet. 

"This  is  my  brother  Tom,"  said  the 
girl,  bitterly.  "I  have  not  seen  him  till 
now  since  he  ran  away  from  the  law  long 
ago;  but  I  know  that  he  has  come  back 
to  try  to  frighten  money  out  of  his  father. 
But  he  saw  you;  and  he  meant  to  club  you 
and  rob  vou.  Oh,  I  know  him !  He  is  my 
brother!" 

Bristow  fumbled  in 
overcoat,  then  moved 
dumbfounded  Seydon. 
money,"  he  whispered, 
pect  I  have  for  your  family  I'd  hand  you 
Continued  on  page  83 
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Better  Dead 

The  Silly  World  of  the  Spiritualists 
By  Stephen  Leacock 

Author  of  "Sunshine  Sketches  of  a  Small  Town,"  etc. 
Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Jefferys 


The   soul   of   a    New    York    bartender    cannot    indicate    the 
ingredients    of    a     Manhattan     cocktail. 


IN  old  days — nor  yet  so  very  long  ago — 
the  dead  slept  quietly  under  the  elm 
trees  of  the  church  yard.  All  about 
them  was  silence,  broken  only  by  the 
twittering  of  the  birds.  The  morning 
sunlight  fell  undisturbed  upon  the  long 
grass  about  their  graves. 

Of  the  hope  of  meeting  with  them 
again,  upon  this  earth  and  through  the 
medium  of  our  poor  senses,  there  was 
none.  Only  in  the  promise  of  a  dim 
eternity  where  soul  should  meet  again 
with  soul,  might  the  stricken  heart  of 
bereavement  find  its  consolation. 

All  this  is  changed  to-day,  rudely  and 
vociferously.  The  dead  are  all  about  us, 
wide  awake,  unseen,  at  our  very  sioes. 
They  rap  on  tables.  They  thump  with 
chairs.  They  push  a  little  ouija  board 
obligingly  to  and  fro.  They  ring  bells. 
They  wave  luminous  hands  through  dark- 
ened rooms.  And  from  the  pallid  lips  of 
an  entranced  medium,  ghastly  in  her 
hysteria,  come  to  us,  so  we  are  assured, 
the  very  words  and  thoughts  of  the  de- 
parted. 

The  whole  civilized  world  to-day  (I 
leave  out  Germany  and  Turkey)  seems  to 
be  passing  through  a  wave  of  spiritualism 
— much  as  our  globe  is  said  to  plunge 
every  now  and  then  through  the  nebulous 
tail  of  a  lost  comet.  The  thing  is  every- 
where 
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It  fills  our  magazines.  It  runs 
oar  newspapers.  We  are  back 
again,  though  we  do  not  admit  it,  in  the 
days  of  the  astrologers.  We  keep  away 
from  the  old  words  and  the  ancient  terms. 
We  speak  of  seances  and  mediums  and 
psychic  telepathy.  We  do  not  care  to 
talk  of  witches  and  wizards.  But  it  is 
all  one  and  the  same  thing.  We  should 
see  things  in  a  better  historical  perspec- 
tive if  we  applied  the  phrases  and  forms 
of  the  past.  Instead  of  having  an  adver- 
tisement    that    reads:     "Grand     Opera 


House,  Tuesday  Evening, 
Spiritualistic  Seance"  and 
so  forth,  we  should  have 
the  announcement, 
"GRAND  OPERA, 
TUESDAY  EVENING, 
GENTLEMAN  POS- 
SESSED OF  THE 
DEVIL,  WILL  BE  ON 
THE  PLATFORM,  ac- 
:ompanied  by  Miss  X, 
CHILD  OF  BEELZE- 
BUB, who  will  RAISE 
HELL  FOR  THE  AUDI- 
KXCE." 

Will  the  reader  kindly 
observe  that  I  am  speak- 
tig  above  in  all  plain  seri- 
ousness, the  statement 
being  mere  fact  and 
neither  for  nor  against 
spiritualism.  A  medium 
is  a  "witch."  A  clairvoy- 
ant is  an  "astrologer." 
Telepathy  is  the  "Black 
Art."  A  seance  is  "rais- 
ing the  dead."  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  is  a  "wizard."  A 
ouija  board  that  runs  back  and  forward 
under  the  fingers  of  the  assembled  en- 
quirers is  "possessed  by  the  devil."  A 
"psychic  phenomenon"  is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  "ghost."        • 

All  this,  I  repeat,  is  no  argument  what- 
ever against  spiritualism.  It  only  shows 
that  the  whole  business  is  a  good  deal 
older  than  many  of  its  modern  practi- 
tioners take  it  to  be.  The  fact  that 
"witches"  and  "ghosts"  and  "haunted 
houses"  were  ruled  out  of  court  a  hun- 
dred years  or  so  ago  is  neither  here  nor 
there. 

They  were  ruled  out  and  they  have 
come  back.  That  is  all.  So  have  many 
other  things,  both   better  and  worse. 

'"pHE  fact  is  that  spiritualism  is  quite 
■*-  as  old  as  the  human  race,  and  prob- 
ably older.  The  uncanny  behaviour  of 
certain  of  the  higher  animals  in  the  pres- 
ence of  their  dead,  the  strange  fear  that 
iid  at  times  to  seize  upon  dogs  and 
horses — fear  of  no  living  visible  things — 
these  might  suggest  to  the  mind  of  the 
evolutionist  a  twilight  form  of  spiritual- 
istic beiief  oider  than  man  himself.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  probe  far  for  a  rea- 
son or  basil  for  belief  in  spiritualism. 
Whether  the  belief  is  true  or  false  it  ex- 
plains itself.  The  passionate  desire  for 
survival,  the  protest  against  the  inexor- 
able decree,  the  longing  of  an  aching 
heart  for  the  presence  that  is  lost — these 
things  in  all  ages  have  fostered,  if  not 
compelled,  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  an 
Unseen  World.  And  in  our  time  the  suf- 
fering, the  sorrow  and  the  bereavement 
of  the  war  invest  the  subject  with  a 
poignant  pathos  that  must  at  least  com- 
mand respect. 

Hut  the  spiritualism  of  our  own  time 
has  certain  features  which  distinguish  it 
sharply  from  all  the  different  "spiritual- 


isms" that  have  preceded  it.  For  one 
thing  it  has  called  in  to  its  aid  the  power- 
ful support  of  modern  science.  This  a 
hundred  years  ago,  or  even  fifty  years 
ago,  seemed  its  worst  enemy.  Our  mod- 
ern science  entered  upon  its  pretentious 
career  in  the  character  of  light  dispelling 
darkness,  of  truth  driving  out  falsehood, 
of  hard  fact  bruising  the  head  of  super- 
stition. Thomas  Huxley  gave  the  ghosts 
and  the  haunted  houses  but  a  short  shrift. 
A  ghost  was  a  piece  of  phosphorus  shin- 
ing in  a  dim  corner  and  a  haunted  house 
needed  nothing  but  a  dose  of  rat  poison. 
Very  solid  and  angular  and  consolatory 
it  all  seemed  at  the  time.  Modern  science, 
based  upon  such  firm  concepts  as  solid 
matter,  weight,  motion  and  so  on,  ex- 
plained everything  to  its  own  satisfac- 
tion. Such  small  mysteries  as  remained 
outside — little  things  like  life,  death,  etc. 
— were  left  out  of  consideration.  Hux- 
ley locked  them  up  in  a  cupboard,  wrote 
on  the  door  of  it,  "I  do  not  know,"  and  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket,  satisfied. 

DUT  all  this  is  changed  now.  Modern 
*-*  science,  as  the  ultimate  explanation 
of  things,  has  gone  bankrupt.  Every- 
body who  follows  its  progress,  even  at  a 
respectful  distance,  is  aware  of  the  pro- 
found gulf  that  lies  between  the  trium- 
phant agnosticism  of  Huxley  and  the 
scientific  attitude  of  such  men,  let  us 
say,  as  Sir  William  Osier  or  Sir  Ernest 
Rutherford.  The  new  investigations  in 
radio-activity  and  such  have  caused 
solid  matter  to  dissolve  into  something 
as  thin  and  impalpable  and  self-contra- 
dictory as  the  theories  of  the  astrologers 
themselves.  So  much  so  that  the  modern 
scientist  no  more  attempts,  as  a  scientist, 
to  give  an  ultimate  explanation  of  the 
world  about  us  than  does  a  gardener  or 
plumber  or  a  hydraulic  engineer.  He 
takes  things  as  they  are.  What  they 
are,  he  does  not  know.  The  moment  he 
begins  to  explain  them  he  speaks  no 
longer  as  a  scientist,  but  as  a  Presbyter- 
ian, or  a  Plymouth  Brother  or  a  Unitar- 
ian, or  a  spiritualist  or  whatever  else  he 
may  be. 

Thus  science,  with  no  fixed  basis  left, 
becomes  in  a  certain  sense  occult,  or  at 
any  rate  is  unable  any  longer  to  contradict 
occultism  flat  in  the  mouth.  If  a  tele- 
pathist  asserts  that  he  has  been  com- 
municating with  John  Smith  from  Wash- 
ington to  Hong  Kong,  science  feebly 
answers,  "Perhaps  he  has."  If  he  says 
that  he  has  called  up  John  Smith  from 
the  dead,  science  can  only  answer,  "He 
may  have  for  all  I  know." 

This  favors  spiritualism  enormously. 
Spiritualism  seizes  hold  of  all  the  prac- 
tical apparatus  of  science,  its  electric 
wires  and  its  chemicals,  and  uses  them  to 
magnify  the  intricacy  and  the  mystery 
of  its  seances.  It  lays  hold  too  of  all  its 
terms,  fortified  by  a  hundred  years  of 
material  belief,  and  annexes  the  lot  of 
them.  It  talks  of  its  "experiments"  and 
its    "phenomena,"    its    "waves"    and     its 
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•currents."  Its  spirits  move  on  "planes" 
like  the  figures  in  Euclid.  They  answer 
to  a  "control"  like  the  machinery  of  a 
power  house. 

Meantime  the  scientist  merely  sits  and 
looks  on,  wringing  his  hands  at  the  folly 
and  superstition  of  mankind,  or  else, 
like  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  or  Sir  William  Bar- 
rett, triumphantly  announces  himself  a 
scientist  and  a  spiritualist  as  well. 

HERE  then  is  one  great  difference  be- 
tween our  spiritualism  and  that  of 
the  past.  It  can  fortify  itself  from  the  vast 
arsenal  prepared  by  the  Huxleys  anil  the 
Tyndalls  for  its  own  defeat.  But  there 
is  another.  Modern  spiritualism  falls 
heir  to  all  the  wonderful  facilities  afford- 
ed by  modern  commerce.  It  can  preach 
itself,  advertise  itself,  boom  itself  and  in 
short  "sell  itself" — the  supreme  end  and 
aim  of  the  modern  product,  the  Nirvana 
of  Happiness  towards  which  our  every 
commercial  effort  is  directed.  Hence 
there  has  sprung  up  about  us  the  vast 
babel  of  the  commercial  spritualists,  giv- 
ing readings  and  seances  at  one  dollar 
for  ten  minutes,  calling  up  for  fifty  cents 
the  souls  of  little  children  to  talk  to  their 
stricken  parents.  Even  the  spiritualists 
themselves — the  men  of  probity,  I  mean, 
like  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Sir  Arthur 
Const!  Doyle  admit  and  deplore  the  fake 
and  falsity  of  the  great  mass  of  these. 
The  war  has  set  them  springing  up  like 
putrid  funguses  in  rotten  wood.  Let 
them  but  go  a  little  further,  and  outraged 
humanity  will  turn  upon  them,  vengeful 
and  fierce.  The  fate  of  the  witches  will 
be  theirs. 

But  to  come  back.  We  are  saying  that 
in  point  of  mere  weight 
of  authority  we  can  no 
longer  rule  spiritualism 
out  of  court.  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle, 
who  has  just  published 
for  us  his  New  Revela- 
tion in  spiritualism  is 
not  a  fool.  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge  knows  more 
about  physical  science 
than  I  do;  more  than  I 
want  to.  Sir  William 
Barrett  has  a  reputa- 
tion that  you  and  I  can- 
not shake.  So  that  we 
can  no  longer  turn  aside 
from  the  "messages" 
and  "revelations"  and 
"communications  with 
the  dead"  as  the  mere 
product  of  ignorance. 

I  for  one  do  not  do 
so.  But  my  quarrel 
with  them  lies  on  other 
grounds.  If  I  take 
their  revelations  as  they 
are  and  accept  them,  I 
stand  appalled  at  the 
dreary  and  comfortless 
world  which  they  open 
to  us  after  death, 
peopled  by  enfeebled 
intellects,  incapable  of 
serious  effort  or  pur- 
pose, devoid  apparently 
of  all  power  of  sustain- 
ed thought  and  of  all 
real  memory,  and  with 
no  other  visible  purpose 
than  a  childish  and  in- 
quisitive observation  of 
the  little  happenings  of 
our  poor  ephemeral 
world.  So  at  least  I  see 
them.  And  I  base  my 
information  not  upon 
the  babble  of  the  fifty 


cent  fakirs  but  upon  the  "revelations"  of 
Lodge  and  Doyle  and  Barrett  and  the 
voluminous  talk  of  Mrs.  Piper  and  Pod- 
more  and  Myers  and  the  other  investiga- 
tors whose  good  faith  is  commonly  held 
to  be  beyond  a  doubt. 

The  spirits,  so  they  tell  us,  live  and 
move,  all  about  us.  They  live  in  houses 
and  they  wear  clothes  just  as  we  do — this 
last,  about  the  clothes,  being  from  Conan 
Doyle:  though  I  forget,  for  the  moment, 
who  told  it  to  him.  They  spend  their  time 
largely  in  listening  to  what  we  say  and 
observing  what  we  do.  They  know  all 
about  our  politics  and  follow  our  elections 
with  interest.  They  differ  in  opinion  just 
as  we  do;  some  spirits  are  free  traders 
and  some  are  protectionists.  Some  be- 
lieve in  free  silver;  others  stand  firm  for 
a  currency  built  on  a  tangible  gold  stan- 
dard as  the  proper  basis  of  a  banking  re- 
serve. Some  spirits  say  that  Canada 
should  develop  her  internal  resources  with 
borrowed  American  capital  and  some  say 
absolutely  no.  Some  think  that  Henry- 
Ford  made  a  fool  of  himself  and  others 
point  to  the  motor  industry  of  Detroit  and 
ask  if  a  fool  could  do  that.  They  differ, 
just  as  we  do,  about  prohibition  and 
woman  suffrage,  and  they  have  the  same 
bitter  discussion  of  the  Toronto  Street 
Car  question  that  we  do.  In  fact  some 
spirits  object  to  the  pay-as-you-enter  car 
in  any  form.  These  things,  or  at  least 
the  equivalent  of  these,  are  what  the 
spirits  think  and  talk  about. 

1  confess  that  I  for  one  find  it  infinitely 
dreary.    I  do  not  deny  for  a  moment  that 
it  may  be  true — there  is  so  much  author- 
ity behind  it  that  I  cannot  do  that — but  I 
y  say  that,  if  it  is  true,  I  am,  deeply 
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and  humbly,  very  sorry  for  it  It  is  hard 
enough  to  have  to  take  what  is  called  an 
intelligent  interest  in  these  things  during 
our  little  stay  in  the  sunlight;  if  we  must 
continue  to  prattle  on  about  them  in  the 
long  darkness,  it  is  infinitely  sad. 

STILL  more  am  I  perplexed  by  the  life 
of  the  spirits  among  themselves.  If  it 
is  true  that  they  have  houses  and  food  and 
clothes,  then  they  must  have  housemakers 
and  farmers  and  tailors  and  business  and 
money.  They  must  have  office  hours  and 
offices,  successes  and  failures,  embezzle- 
ments and  penetentiaries  and  the  whole 
weary  round  of  work  and  sorrow  from 
which,  we  had  thought,  tired  nature  might 
at  three  score  and  ten  lie  down  to  rest. 
For  there  is  no  escape  from  the  logic  of 
it.  Once  you  say  "clothes"  and  mean 
"clothes,"  all  the  rest  follows.  Ex  pede 
llerculem,  as  our  classical  friends  say, 
which  being  interpreted  means  that  from 
any  one  item  you  can  construct  the  rest. 

Nor  is  there  any  refuge  in  saying  that 
the  whole  thing  is  "on  another  plane." 
"Clothes"  either  means  "clothes"  or  it 
doesn't.  If  we  are  told  that  "clothes"  in 
the  spirit  plane  are  not  made  by  tailors 
and  do  not  wear  out  and  do  not  imply  a 
warehouse  full  of  fall  cheviots  and  a 
spring  buyer  being  entertained  by  the 
salesmanager  of  a  jobbing  house,  then 
the  clothes  become  mere  cobwebs  and 
mean  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  revelation 
whatever.  I  can  understand  wearing 
pants,  but  before  I  put  on  "astral  pants" 
I  want  to  know  something  about  them. 

But  there  are  worse  difficulties  still. 
Perplexing  as  is  the  life  of  the  spirit 
bodies  it  is  as  nothing  compared  to  the 
peculiar  state  of  their 
irfinds.  They  talk  with 
a  volubility  that  knows 
no  stop.  Lay  but  the 
medium  on  a  chair  and 
they  will  "babble"  and 
divulge  and  communi- 
cate to  your  heart's  con- 
tent. And  with  it  all 
they  say  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing.  Their 
minds  apparently  have 
been  so  obliterated,  so 
obfuscated  by  the  con- 
ditions under  which 
they  dwell  that  there  is 
nothing  left  of  them. 
Take  the  meanest  peas- 
ant that  ever  hoed  a  clod 
and  shut  him  up  in  a 
dark  cupboard  and  talk 
to  him  through  the  door 
and  you  will  get  some 
sense  out  of  him.  Take 
the  brightest  srjirit  that 
ever  talked  from  "the 
other  side"  and  you  get 
from  him  nothing  but 
sheer  vacuity.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  group  of 
miners  are  b*»  an  acci- 
B*  i&Ml  dent  entombed  in  a 
VjSj  tunnel.  A  party  of 
rescuers  are  at  work. 
They  dig  into  the  wall. 
At  length  the  voices  of 
the  men  within  can  be 
i'  heard  by  those  without: 

they  speak  back  and 
forward.  How  clear 
and  unmistakable  is  the 
communication  and  the 
identity.  There  is  no 
doubt  for  a  moment  as 
to  who  they  are  and 
where  they  are.  If  any- 
one doubted  the  identity- 
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of  the  speakers  they  could  prove  it  in  a 
moment. 

"We're  in  number  three  tunnel,"  call 
the  miners,  or  if  they  cannot  call  it  they 
signal  it,  let  us  say,  with  taps,  "There 
are  six  of  us  here.  All  in  good  shape  ex- 
cept John  Henry  Smith.  His  foot  was 
crushed  when  the  roof  fell.  The  air  is 
bad  but  we  can  hang  on  all  right.  Be 
careful  in  digging  to  make  an  angle  to 
the  left." 

But  if  the  miners  were  a  group  of  de- 
parted spirits  they  would  signal:  "It 
is  all  bright  and  beautiful  in  here.  J.H.S. 
is  with  us.  Tell  his  wife  to  go  on  living 
upwards.  The  best  things  are  the  things 
that  come  after.  Life  is  all  what  we  make 
it  for  ourselves.    Virtue  is  its  own  reward. 


A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.  Tell 
W.  H.'s  uncle  to  cheer  up." 

I  think  it  incontestable  that,  if  the 
miners  did  talk  that  way,  it  would  be  held 
that  they  were  all  asphyxiated.  Yet  that 
is  the  way  the  spirits,  more  is  the  pity, 
talk  to  us.  If  they  want  to  indentify 
themselves  they  never  take  a  plain 
straightforward  way  of  doing  so.  They 
ought  to  be  able  to  name  straight  off  a 
string  of  persons  and  things  and  places 
that  would  prove  beyond  all  doubt  who 
they  are.  But  they  won't.  Some  per- 
versity has  come  over  them  that  shuts 
them  off  from  the  most  obvious  devices. 
A  spirit  conversation  through  a  medium 
runs  after  this  fashion. 

"Is  Clara  there?" 


"Yes." 

"And  is  Henry  there?" 

"Yes,  yes,  Henry  too." 

"And  is  William  there?" 

"William  is." 

So  far  the  spirit  runs  along  like  a 
streak.  But  note  what  happens  if  the 
form  of  the  question  is  changed. 

"And  who  else  is  there?" 

A  pause: 

"Who  else  is  there?"  repeats  the  ques- 
tioner. 

Then  the  spirit  answers:  "I  see  a  fig- 
ure, but  it's  dim,  I  can  see  it  lift  its 
arm.     It's  not  quite  clear." 

"Is  it  Peter?" 

"Yes,  that's  it,  Peter.    It's  clear  now." 

"Tell  Peter  to  speak." 

"All  right,  this  is  Peter  speaking  now." 

Notice  in  this  the  strange  mixture  of 
dullness  and  of  singular  rapidity  on  the 
part  of  the  spirits.  Clara  and  William 
and  Henry  are  all  right  on  the  spot  in  a 
moment.  Speak?  They'll  speak  volumes. 
They'll  go  on  for  ever  saying  how  bright 
it  all  is,  and  telling  everybody  that  virtue 
is  its  own  reward.  But  do  they,  or  rather 
will  they,  ever  really  say  anything?    No. 

It  is,  as  I  gather  it  from  a  conscientious 
reading  of  all  the  best  revelations,  the 
melancholy  truth  that  the  soul  of  a  dead 
mathematician  cannot  work  out  a  propo- 
sition in  Euclid ;  that  the  soul  of  a  classi- 
cal scholar  cannot  name  the  cities  of  an- 
cient Greece;  that  the  soul  of  a  clergyman 
cannot  name  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment; and  the  soul  of  a  New  York  bar- 
tender cannot  indicate  the  ingredients  of 
a  Manhattan  cocktail.  So  much  apparent- 
ly does  all  that  is  best  in  us  die  with  us. 

THINKING  it  all  over  I  cannot  but 
regret  that  the  spirits  have  come  to 
life  again.  They  were  better  dead.  It  is 
but  an  unkind  service  to  plague  them  with 
the  poor  sorrows  of  our  daily  lives,  our 
sufferings  and  our  bereavements  which 
they  can  share  but  not  alleviate.  They 
have  had  their  lot  of  sorrow.  It  were  bet- 
ter to  let  them  go.  They  seem  to  me  to 
make  but  mournful  and  pathetic  figures, 
flitting  about  us  in  the  dark,  murmuring 
their  trite  inanities.  We  would  sooner  see 
them  asleep  in  the  churchyard  and  at 
peace. 

My  grandfather,  as  I  remember  him 
dimly,  was  a  worthy  man.  He  died  full  of 
years  and  honor  and  if  he  is  now  in  the 
heaven  where  he  thought  to  go,  I  am 
proud  to  think  that  he  is  there.  But  if. 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  haunting  round 
the  summer  cottage  where  I  write  this 
article,  hiding  behind  the  wainscot  and 
rattling  things  in  the  summer-kitchen  in 
the  dead  of  night,  I  tell  him  straight  that 
I  do  not  want  him.  He  may  go.  I  give 
him  warning  through  this  magazine 
(which  of  course  he  reads)  that  some 
night  I  may  mistake  him  for  a  rat  and 
put  his  existence  out  of  all  doubt. 
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UNCLE  WALT  MASON,  poet-philosopher,  whose  work  is  known  where- 
ever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  was  born  in  Canada.  His  stay  in  this 
country  was  brief,  but  he  carried  away  distinct  impressions.  These  he 
has  embodied  in  a  bright  article,  appearing  in   our   next    (December)    issue. 
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TI !  K  cool  and  quiet  of  midnight  hung 
over  the  city.  The  narrow  cross- 
streets,  lonely  defiles  of  brownstone 
and  brick  flanked  by  still  lonelier  lamp- 
standards,  dipped  and  fell  away  into  the 
unbroken  darkness  of  the  East  River. 


I  turned  into  one  of  these  cross-streets, 
nettled  and  rowelled  onward  by  that 
nervous  unrest  which  is  the  offspring  of 
over-wakeful  hours.  I  paced  disconsolate- 
ly down  a  roadway  that  lay  before  me  as 
desolate  as  a  glacial  crevasse.  Its  mid- 
night emptiness  reminded  me  of  a  flume 
run  dry,  of  a  conduit  waiting  for  its  cur- 
rent, of  a  tideway  eaten  out  by  its  daily 
life.  It  undulated  off  into  darkness  so 
quiet  and  sullen  that  I  swung  about, 
quickly,  at  the  sound  of  an  opened  door. 

I  could  make  out  the  figure  of  a  little 
old  man,  lean  and  stoop-shouldered.  He 
was  waving  an  arm  at  me.  So  I  turned 
back,  reluctantly,  still  thinking  of  supper 
in  some  all-night  chop-house  that  smelt  of 
broiling  steaks  and  hot  coffee. 

"Get  me  a  policeman!"  called  the  thin 
and  stooped  little  figure,  as  I  came  to  the 
foot  of  his  house  steps.  Instead  of  doing 
what  he  commanded,  I  went  calmly  up  the 
wide  brownstone  slabs. 

"I  want  a  policeman!"  he  snapped,  like 
a  terrier,  blocking  my  advance,  with  one 
hand  on  his  tarnished  brass  door-knob. 

"Well,  I'm  one !"  was  my  indifferent  and 
quite    mendacious    answer. 

[  STOOD  there,  confronting  him.  He 
*■  made  a  strange  figure,  in  his  German 
felt  slippers  and  his  ragged  old  crimson 
dressing-gown  held  together  at  the  waist 
by  a  piece  of  well-frayed  window  rope. 

"No,  no;  an  officer;  a  police  officer!" 
he  repeated,  more  impatiently. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  I  was  an  officer?"  I 
retorted. 

"Hey?"  he  squawked,  to  gain  time,  with 
his  hand  behind  his  ear. 


"I'm  a  plain-clothes  man,  I  say,  from 
the  City  Detective  Bureau!" 

"You're  sure  you're  a  policeman?"  he 
repeated. 

"Of  course!  What's  wrong  in  here, 
anyway?" 

"You  stay  there  a  minute,"  retorted  the 
little  old  man,  instead  of  answering  my 
question. 

He  withdrew  from  sight,  with  a  pre- 
occupied and  swinish  grunt,  promptly 
locking  the  door  in  my  face  as  he  did  so. 

Just  as  promptly  I  got  my  ear  against 
a  panel  of  that  door,  to  make  sure  he 
wasn't  'phoning  Headquarters.  But  the 
unmannerly  little  rat  was  engaged  in  some 
much  more  trivial  task  of  his  own,  for  the 
door  was  unlocked  in  a  moment,  and  the 
shifty  old  eyes  were  again  squinting  out 
at  me.  I  caught  the  sound  of  his  second 
little  grunt;  this  time  it  seemed  almost 
one  of  satisfaction. 

"You're  an  honest  officer?"  he  still 
parried,  turning  from  me  and  peering 
up  and  down  the  deserted  street.  His 
eyes,  I  could  see,  were  still  furtive  and 
frightened. 

"Look  here,  you!"  I  cried,  now  in  actual 
exasperation.  "I'm  getting  tired  of  this! 
Go  back  in  there  and  'phone  Head- 
quarters, and  maybe  they'll  take  a  night 
off  and  let  you  know  my  whole  family  his- 
tory and  who's  my  second  great  aunt  on 
my  mother's  side " 

"That's  just  it!"  cut  in  the  wizened 
little  ogre,  querulously.  "I  can't  tele- 
phone! I  can't  call  up  anybody —  I  can't 
get  help!     Something's  been  done  to  my 


"Alice!"    he    whiapered.    wheemirly. 


Things  were  getting  interesting,  after 
all. 

"What  you  want  is  a  lineman  then,  not 
a  policeman!" 

I  started  down  the  steps. 

He  called  me  back,  in  alarm,  as  I  felt 
he  would  do.  He  seemed  afraid  of  being 
left  there  alone.  I  returned  his  stare, 
with  a  show  of  rising  indifference. 

"Come  in  !"  he  said,  at  last,  with  his 
odious  an  danimal-like  grunt.    "Come  in  I" 

He  held  the  door  back  a  foot  or  two, 
and  I  squeezed  inside.  Then  he  promptly 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock. 

I  HAD  time  for  only  one  glance  about 
■*•  me.  On  an  old-fashioned  marble-top- 
ped table  stood  a  small  kerosene  lamp, 
meanly  lighting  the  dim  and  cavernous 
hallway.  In  the  half-light,  to  the  rear,  I 
could  see  the  steps  of  a  carpetless  stair- 
way, and  the  shadow  of  a  door-frame  or 
two.  But  that  was  all.  The  place  was  as 
bare  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 

"Well?"  I  asked,  and  my  own  voice 
echoed  back  out  of  the  quietness  with 
startling  clearness. 

"You're  armed,  of  course,  if  you're  an 
officer?"  he  ventured,  as  he  crept  guard- 
edly into  the  twilight  room. 

I  took  the  Colt  which  Benson  had  re- 
cently suggested  that  I  should  carry  out 
of  its  padded  resting-place  above  my  hip 
and  dropped  it  loose  into  the  side  pocket  of 
my  coat.  The  frightened  householder 
noticed  the  movement,  with  a  guttural 
little  sound  of  approval. 

"You  haven't  been  robbed?"  I  asked,  as 
he  put  the  lamp  down  on  a  wide  table  of 
walnut  black  with  age. 
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"Robbed?"  he  echoed.  "What  have  I 
to  be  robbed  of?" 

"Then  why  d'you  want  me  here?" 

He  peered  about  the  gloom,  from  under 
his  shaggy  brows,  meditatively.  Then  he 
turned  and  looked  at  me,  almost  fawn- 
ingly,  with  his  shoulders  hunched  up. 

"I'll  see  you're  paid  for  this,"  he  de- 
clared. "I'll — I'll  see  you  get  a  couple  of 
dollars  for  your  night's  trouble!" 

He  wagged  his  head  prodigiously,  as 
though  he'd  just  threatened  me  with  a 
fortune. 

"Cut  it  out!"  I  retorted.  "The  force 
can't  take  money,  and  you  know  it!" 

"Ah,  good,  good!"  he  wheezed,  rubbing 
his  skinnv  old  hands  together.  "It's  a 
rare  treat,  nowadays,  to  see  a  man  above 
graft  and  greed,  a  rare  treat!" 

I  was  getting  tired  of  his  gibbering. 

"Give  us  some  gas  there!"  I  said,  with 
a  motion  toward  the  huge,  old-fashioned 
glass-prismed  chandelier  that  cascaded 
incongruously  down  through  the  gloom. 

"Gas!"  cried  the  little  old  hypocrite. 
"D'you  suppose  I'd  pour  my  money  into 
the  hands  o'  robbers!  Gas!  There'll  be 
no  gas  burnt  in  my  house!" 

He  must  have  observed  my  passing  look 
of  disgust. 

"Oil-lamps  are  easier  on  the  throat, 
you  know — soothing  to  the  tubes!"  he  ex- 
plained. Then  he  added,  with  a  touch  of 
pride:    "And  I've  got  three  of  'em!" 

T  LOOKED  at  the  sly  little  figure  in  won- 
der, at  the  dissembling  old  face  fret- 
ting under  its  burden  of  half-hidden  fears. 
I  began  to  hate  the  man,  and  to  be  almost 
afraid  of  him. 

"But  if  nothing's  happened  here,  and 
you  haven't  been  robbed,  what  are  you 
wasting  my  time  for,  anyway?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"It's  to  see  that  I'm  not  robbed!"  he 
cried,  with  a  vehemence  that  startled  me. 

"Robbed?"  I  echoed. 

"I'm  an  old  man,  and  alone,  but  I  will 
not  be  robbed!"  he  burst  forth,  with  a 
sudden  fury  of  defiance  that  made  me 
think,  for  a  moment,  that  I  was  alone  in 
the  house  with  a  lunatic. 

My  eyes,  grown  accustomed  to  the 
meagre  light,  coasted  about  the  great  bar- 
rack-like room. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  I 
asked  the  owner  of  the  house. 

"I  want  you  to  go  over  this  place  with 
me,  and  see  that  it's  safe — every  inch 
of  it!" 

My  sudden  laughter  brought  his  furtive 
eyes  back  to  my  face.  He  peered  up  at 
me  without  the  least  sign  of  resentment. 

"I  can't  see  what  thev'd  be  robbing  vou 
off 

"That's  just  it!"  cried  the  wizened  little 
dissembler,  with  updrawn  shoulders.  "But 
this  morning  I  found  mv  basement  door 
tampered  with!  And  what  am  I  to  think 
— with  my  wire  cut  off.  and  Weaver  de- 
serting me  this  way,  without  a  word,  and 
my  old  house-dog  gone!" 

"You're  alone  in  the  house,  you  mean?" 

He  acknowledged,  by  a  movement  of  the 
head,  that  he  was. 

"Who  is  Weaver?" 

"Weaver's  my  man — my  house-ser- 
vant." 

I  began  to  understand  the  situation  a 
little.    It  was  not  without  interest  to  me. 

"Then  the  sooner  we  look  things  over, 
the  better!"  I 

wagged  his  head  at  this,  and  mo- 
tioned for  me  to  take  up  the  lamp. 

"Let's  have  a  look  at  that  telephone 
of  yours  first!"  I  commanded.  Without 
a  word  he  took  the  lamp  and  preceded  me 
through  the  gloom  of  the  hallway.    There, 


under  the  stairs,  he  pointed  out  the  trans- 
mitter, dark  against  the  wall-paper  of 
faded  yellow. 

"Turn  up  that  light!"  He  did  as  I 
ordered,  grudgingly. 

"Your  doors  and  windows  are  all  lock- 
ed?" I  asked  him,  as  I  worked  over  the 
transmitter. 

"Every  blessed  one  of  them!"  was  his 
answer. 

"No  neglected  cellar  man-holes?" 

HE  chortled  a  little,  down  in  his  pen- 
dulous old  throat.  "I  attend  to  that 
sort  o'  thing  myself!"  he  replied. 

"Then  what  else  is  wrong?" 

"I — er— had  a  few  alarm-bells — had 
'em  put  in  years  ago.  An  hour  ago  I 
found  those  bells  wouldn't  work!" 

"You  mean  you  have  an  electric  bur- 
glar-alarm system  in  the  house?" 

"A  kind  of  a  one!"  he  admitted. 

Then  there  was  reason  for  guarding 
that  bald  and  seemingly  empty  old  man- 
sion !  I  began  to  feel  that  I  was  losing 
time  over  trivialities. 

"I  want  to  look  over  this  house,  right 
away.  Get  me  down  to  the  cellar  first!" 
And  as  we  made  our  way  slowly  down 
through  the  chill  gloom  I  kept  firing  my 
volley  of  questions. 

"Tell  me  more  about  this  man  of  yours, 
Weaver." 

"What  is  there  to  tell?"  whined  the  fig- 
ure with  the  lamp,  in  front  of  me.  "He's 
been  a  servant  here  for  twenty-seven  odd 
years.  And  a  good  man  he  was — though 
extravagant,  at  times,  sinfullv  extrava- 
gant." 

I  could  quite  imagine  that! 

"He  was  never  known  to  leave  this 
house  for  a  day  before,  without  good 
reason." 

1PAUSKD.  for  a  moment,  to  examine 
the  ponderous   chain-lock   of  a  well- 
sealed  coal-chute. 

"Then  vcu  think  something — a— un- 
likely has  happened  to  him?" 

"Something  must  have  happened!  To- 
morrow was  his  pay-day!" 

"How  much  was  coming  to  him?" 

"Two  dollars.    A  week's  wages!" 

I  stopped  and  stared  at  the  man  in 
amazement. 

"Yes,  I  paid  him  that — two  dollars  a 
week  and  board  and  keep,  month  in  and 
month  out,  year  in  and  year  out!" 

"You  have  other  servants?" 

"Servants?  What  do  I  want  with  a 
pack  o'  servants?"  he  whimpered. 

"Who  cooks  for  you?  Who  takes  care 
of  your  place?" 

"Weaver's  granddaughter  used  to  look 
after  things  a  bit,  until  she  off  and 
married.  That  was  last  spring.  And  a 
dollar  a  week  she  used  to  cost  me,  month 
in  and  month  out.  When  the  girl  went, 
we  shifted  for  ourselves." 

I  remained  silent,  until  I  had  control  of 
myself  again,  though  it  took  an  effort. 

"About  your  dog — you  say  he's  di 
peared?"  I  finally  inquired. 

"Yes!  He  was  a  brindled  bull — the 
lightest-sleeping  Watch-dog  I  ever  raised 
— as  good  as  an  army  o'  roundsmen,  that 
dog. 

BUILDING  up  my  facts  in  this  way, 
brick  by  brick,  I  explored  the  house 
from  cellar  to  garret.  And  a  cold  and 
barnn  and  ruinous  house  it  was,  with 
unventilated  corridors,  its 
dusty  and  disordered  rooms,  its  bare  and 
carpetless  stairways,  its  old  and  moldy 
furniture,  its  general  atmosphere  of  un- 
alleviated  decay  and  neglect. 

It  brought  to  me  both  a  sense  of  de- 


pression and  a  sense  of  disappointment, 
until,  in  the  sleeping-room  on  the  second 
floor,  I  made  two  discoveries. 

The  first  was  that  on  the  wall  above  the 
squalid  and  disorderly  bed  stood  an  amaz- 
ingly complete  and  efficient  burglar  alarm 
apparatus,  quite  worthy  of  a  place  in  a 
Broad  Street  banking-house. 

It  was  as  I  stepped  across  the  room 
to  examine  this  apparatus  at  closer  range 
that  I  made  my  second  discovery.  A  wall 
had  been  torn  away,  evidently,  making 
two  smaller  rooms- into  one.  The  room 
stood,  I  assumed,  directly  above  the  din- 
ing-room. As  I  crossed  its  broken  floor- 
ing, my  steps  fell  hollow,  of  a  sudden,  and 
as  I  glanced  down  I  could  make  out  the 
faint  outline  of  a  small  trap-door.  What 
it  led  to,  or  what  it  was  there  for,  I  had 
no  means  of  judging. 

I  felt,  as  we  made  our  way  back  to  the 
musty  dining-room  below-stairs,  that  I 
had  found  out  too  much  on  the  one  hand, 
or  too  little  on  the  other.  My  companion, 
I  noticed,  appeared  to  be  more  satisfied, 
once  safely  back  in  the  room.  I  suddenly 
remembered  it  was  the  only  room  I  had 
not  examined. 

So  I  took  the  lamp,  turned  up  the  wick, 
and  cast  my  eye  about  the  huge  chamber. 

For  the  first  time  I  made  note  of  the 
great  bricked-up  fireplace  against  the 
farther  wall.  I  could  quite  understand 
why  its  voracious  throat  had  been  m":- 
zled,  why  it  had  been  supplanted  by  the 
meanly  proportioned  little  marble  grate 
at  the  end  of  the  room. 

MY  wandering  eye  next  made  out  three 
large  canvases,  in  oil.  From  each  of 
these  I  could  see  a  painted  figure  staring 
out  into  the  sombre  room.  But  it  was  the 
largest  canvas,  directly  above  the  bricked- 
up  fireplace,  that  caught  and  held  my  at- 
tention. I  saw,  as  I  approached  it  with 
the  light,  that  it  as  an  example  of  some 
bizarre  school  of  anecdotal  art,  and  bore 
on  its  gilt  frame  the  title  of  "The  Duelist." 

It  was  a  remarkable  figure — of  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  It  seemed  to 
dominate  the  room,  to  menace  and  threat- 
en it,  as  that  painted  stare,  concentrated, 
malignant,  yet  indescribably  debonair, 
cut  out  with  the  keenness  of  a  sword- 
blade  through  the  silence  and  the  dark- 
ness. Once  before,  and  once  only,  had  I 
seen  anything  like  it.  That  had  been  on 
the  occasion  of  a  certain  interview  in  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  Pinkertons.  There, 
in  the  great  detective's  inner  sanctum,  had 
hung  the  life-sized  painting  of  a  high- 
wayman wearing  a  mask,  and  pointing  a 
revolver  out  of  the  canvas.  I  had  noticed 
then,  as  I  noticed  now,  that  the  eye  seem- 
ed to  follow  me,  no  matter  what  position  I 
took  before  the  painting. 

In  fact,  I  slowly  backed  away,  under 
the  spell  of  those  strange  eyes,  until  I 
was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  great  shab- 
by  dining-room. 

Then  I  stopped  abruptly,  still  gazing  up 
at  the  picture.  For  my  back  had  come  in 
contact  with  something  unexpectedly  hard 
and  cold,  something  under  an  artfully  ar- 
ranged piece  of  drapery.  It  was  a  thing 
of  metal,  and  a  thing  of  massiveness:  that 
much  I  knew  after  my  first  contact  with 
it. 

So  I  explored  that  massive  thing  of 
al  with  one  hand  thrust  carelessly  be- 
hind my  back,  as  I  continued  to  hold  the 
lamp  aloft  and  peer  up  at.  the  painting. 
It  took  me  only  a  second  or  two  to  make 
sure  that  the  thing  I  had  so  accidentlly 
backed  into  was  a  safe,  set  in  the  wall  and 
draped  with  what  must  have  been  an  old 
table-cover  or  two. 

I  could   detect  the  furtive  and  urn 
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>f    the     little    old     householder 
as  I   stood   there  near  his  stronghold.     I 
could  see  his  look  of  relief  as  I  stepped 
forward   again.     Both  to  gain  time  and 
to  get  better  control  of  myself,  I  made  a 
pretense    of    peering    up    at    the 
nting  to  the  left  of  "The  Due- 
•"     This  canvas,  I  saw,  was  a 
portrait  of  my   host.     But  it  had 
0   painted   many  years  before. 
showing  him  in  the  pride  of  his 
early       manhood. 
Ever;     note    of    it 
ned  a  mockery  of 
what  he  new  was — 
the     highheld     head 
pompous  and  domin- 
eering;      the     hand 
thrust  airily  into  the 
bosom   of  the   black 
frock  coat  the  deep- 
set   eyes  direct   and 
uncompromising. 

To  the  left  of  the 
li replace  again  was 
the  picture  of  a  girl. 
There  w  a  s  some- 
thing so  rich  in  the 
clear  tones,  that  I 
made  bold  to  lift  the 
oil-lamp  close  to  the 
canvas  to  catch  a 
hotter  glimpse  of  the 
face. 

It  was  the  portrait 

of  a  young  woman  of 

hteen  or  nineteen 

ns,  perhaps  even 
twenty;  a  clear-eyed 
red-lipped,  Golden- 
haired  girl,  teem- 
ing with  the  vigor 
and  love  of  life, 
with  audacity  crown- 
ing the  fresh  young 
mouth,  and  some 
strange  spirit  of  re- 
volt resting  warn- 
ingly  about  the  deep 
and  shadowy  eyes. 

IT  was  none  of  these 
■*■  things,  however, 
that  compelled  me  to 
turn  suddenly  on  the 
odious  little  figure 
behind  me.  For  I 
had  made  my  third 
discovery. 

"Whose  portrait 
is  that?"  I  deman- 
ded. 

There  was  a  mo- 
ment of  absolute  si- 
lence. 

"My  daughter's," 
said  the  old  man 
curtly,  not  even  giv- 
ing the  canvas  a 
glance.  Instead,  he 
^vss  peer;ng  at  me, 
in  wonder. 

"When  was  it 
painted?" 

"Eight — no — nine  years  ago.  And  it 
cost  me  six  hundred  dollars  in  good  money. 
I  was  a  fool  in  those  days!" 

"Does  this  daughter  live  with  you?" 

The  old  man  blinked  at  me,  surprised 
at  my  interest.  Then  he  slowly  shook  his 
head.  There  was  something  loathsome  in 
his  little  mirthless  laugh.  "She  was  too 
pretty  a  butterfly  for  this  dull  house!" 
he  whined,  sobering  of  a  sudden. 

"Where  is  she  now?"  I  demanded,  still 
gazing  up  at  the  soft  and  girlish  face  all 
crowned  with  gold. 


It    was    a    remarkable    liirt 


eemed    to    dominate    the 


>.  T  «      -^ 

■nace  and  threaten. 


The  old  miser  nursed  up  his  flaccid  lips, 
and  shifted  about  uneasily. 

"She  was  a  wild  girl!"  he  mumbled. 

I  turned  on  him  with  disgust. 

"And  you  don't  know  what  became  of 
that  girl?"  I  broke  out  indignantly,  re- 
sentfully knowing  all  I  knew. 

"She  was  always  spending— spending 
— spending!"  was  all  he  would  say.  I 
could  see  it  was  useless  to  question  him 
further. 

But  the  canvas  on  the  wall  before  me 
was  a  portrait  of  "Goldie  Laurason," 
the    diamond    smuggler    and    steamship 


thief  the  fit-thrower  whose  simulation  of 
psychic  epilepsy  had  duped  three  Justices 
of  Special  Sessions  and  twice  as  many 
doctors,  the  missing  heiress  of  the  long- 
notorious  "Todhunter  Case,"  the  fair  and 
youthful  confidence-woman  and  hotel-em- 
bezzler whom  I  had  once  seen  with  my  own 
eyes,  lined  up  for  the  "gallery  inspection" 
at  the  Central  Office.  And  I  thought  of 
Lieutenant  Belton  and  how  much  I  would 
like  to  have  him  there  beside  me. 

"Look  here,"  I  said,  facing  my  opponent, 
"I've  been  on  duty  since  six  this  morning. 
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I'm  all  in!  I've  got  to  have  something  to 
eat  and  some  sleep!" 

"You  don't  mean  you're  going  to  leave 
me  alone  here?"  cried  the  little  old  man, 
in  sudden  alarm. 

"You're  still  alive,  aren't  you?"  I  re- 
torted. 

"Yes,  yes;  but  I  want  this  place 
watched  to-night!" 

"Why?"  I  asked. 

"I  have  my  reasons!"  he  answered 
He  squinted  about,  apparently  weighing 
something  in  his  mind. 

"Wait  here,  and  I'll  fetch  you  food,"  he 
conceded.  "Then  you  can  make  yourself 
comfortable  on  my  sofa  there  for  the 
night." 

He  disappeared  toward  the  back  of  the 
house.  I  moved  a  little  nearer  the  hid- 
den safe.  While  I  stood  there,  hesitating, 
the  little  old  man  shuffled  back  into  the 
room  again,  with  a  jug  of  cold  tea  and  a 
plate  of  hard  biscuits. 

Two  minutes  of  struggling  over  such 
a  meal  was  enough  for  me.  The  other's 
satisfaction  was  manifest  as  I  pushed 
back  the  plate. 

"So  you  want  me  to  sleep  here?"  I 
queried. 

"Are  you  a  light  sleeper?"  he  suddenly- 
asked.  I  assured  him  I  awakened  at  the 
slightest  sound,  whereat  he  fell  to  wag- 
ging his  head,  and  pointed  toward  the 
high-backed  old  horsehair  sofa  and  vowed 
I'd  be  as  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug. 

"Look  here,"  I  said,  swinging  round 
square  in  front  of  him,  "If  I'm  going  to 
watch  this  room,  I  want  to  know  what 
I'm  watching!" 

"Hey?"  he  queried  vacuously,  with  his 
hand  behind  his  ear.  It  seemed  his  ha- 
bitual rite  of  equivocation. 

"Have  you  anything  here  you  could  be 
robbed  of?"  I  repeated. 

HE  looked  at  me  warily,  rubbing  his 
wrinkled  chin  between  a  meditative 
thumb  and  forefinger.  Then  he  fell  to 
shaking  his  head  again. 

"I've  got  nothing  more  than  an  old  man 
needs  to  live  on.     A  trifle — onlv  a  trifle. 

"Then  what  do  you  use  that  safe  for?" 
I  demanded,  whirling  him  about,  and 
pointing  straight  at  the  ponderous  steel 
vault  hidden  under  its  drapery. 

He  stood  there,  blinking:  hard  and  fast, 
with  his  mental  engines  reversed,  sound- 
ing for  some  channel  of  evasion. 

"That's  for  a  family  trinket  or  two!" 
he  confessed,  with  upthrust  shoulders. 
"Odds  and  ends  of  old  silver,  and  the 
like!" 

"Is  that  all?" 

He  watched  me  covertly  as  I  buttoned 
up  my  coat.  I  saw  his  moment  of  hesi- 
tation. 

"Listen!"  I  whispered,  creeping  to  the 
door.  "Listen!"  I  stood  there,  peering 
out  through  the  gloom. 

What  is  it?"  he  wheezed. 

I  went  back  into  the  room. 

"I  thought  I  heard  somebody"  I  ex- 
plained. 

"What're  you  going  to  do?" 

"You  don't  suppose  I'm  going  to  waste 
time  wet-nursing  an  iron  box  full  of 
family  junk,  do  you?"  I  retorted. 

He  caught  at  the  slack  of  my  sleeve 
with  his  shaking  claw.  Even  before  he 
spoke  I  knew  I  had  won  my  point. 

"I — I  had  some  papers  and  things  left 
on  my  hands  here  to-day!  They're  in 
that  safe  now!  That's  why  this  house 
has  to  be  watched!" 

"How  long  have  they  been  there?" 

"Since  three  o'clock  this  afternoon,"  he 
answered. 

"From  where?     What  are  they?" 


"A  hodgepodge  of  stuff — things  from  a 
safety  deposit  vault." 

"But  what  are  they  doing  here?" 

"The  company  sent  a  collector  here, 
nagging  and  bulldozing  me  for  more  mon- 
ey. They  do  it  every  year.  It's  robbery 
—it's  outrageous — eighty  dollars  for  a 
little  hole  in  the  wall!" 

"Ah,  now  I  see !  And  you  refused  to 
pay?" 

"It's  robbery,  I  tell  you!  I  won't  be 
robbed!" 

"And  so  they  simply  pre-empted  your 
lock-box  and  dumped  your  precious  pa- 
pers back  on  your  own  hands?" 

He  wagged  his  head  apprehensively. 

"And  you  say  they're  now  in  that  safe?" 

Again  he  wagged  his  head. 

1  STRODE  to  the  thing  that  harbored 
his  wealth  flung  back  the  covering  from 
its  face,  and  looked  over  its  hinges  and 
lock  dial. 

"And  it  would  take  the  right  man  about 
twenty  minutes  to  get  into  that  safe!" 
I  said.  It  did  not  tend  to  make  the  old 
man  any  easier  in  mind.  Then  I  looked 
about  the  room. 

"I  think  this  house  does  need  watch- 
ing!" I  declared,  with  decision.  And  I 
intended  to  do  that  watching.  The  little 
old  man's  eyes  were  following  every  move 
I  made.  I  swung  the  high-backed  safe 
round,  so  that  it  faced  the  wall.  Over 
it  I  flung  an  old  plaid  shawl.  Then  I 
looked  at  the  waiting  householder,  puzz- 
ling how  to  get  him  away. 

"You  might  as  well  go  to  bed,"  I  ad- 
vised, with  a  pretence  at  a  yawn.  "Yes, 
I  guess  I'd  better  turn  in,"  he  agreed, 
playing  second  fiddle  to  a  pretence  at 
sleepiness,  which  I  knew  to  be  foreign  to 
us  both.  "Don't  you  think  you'd  better 
get  that  stuff  of  yours  back  into  its  vault 
to-morrow?"  I  asked  him,  as  he  took  up 
his  lamp. 

"I  suppose  I'll  have  to,"  he  admitted, 
wagging  his  head.  "I'll  have  to,  even 
though  it  costs  a  hundred  a  year!" 

J  HAD  done  a  good  deal  of  yawning  and 
stretching  for  a  minute  or  two,  as  the 
little  old  man  shuffled  off  through  the 
darkness.  But  never  in  my  life  had  I 
been  more  wide-awake  than  when  at  last 
I  was  quite  alone  in  that  sepulchral  and 
silent  room. 

Lying  there,  waiting,  I  watched  idly  the 
broken  light  play  on  the  features  of  the 
ever-compelling  and  ever-menacing  Duel- 
ist. Even  as  I  studied  it  the  figure 
seemed  to  grow  more  lifelike  in  the  un- 
certain light. 

I  began  to  wonder  how  long  it  would 
be  best  for  me  to  wait,  before  beginning 
my  investigation.  My  last  chance  would 
be  gone  with  the  break  of  day — and  it  was 
a  chance  that  impressed  me  as  being  well 
worth  the  risk.  My  vague  satisfaction 
with  the  dramatic  irony  of  the  situation 
began  to  give  way  to  a  growing  feeling  of 
irritation.  For  as  time  dragged  slowly 
on  and  the  fire  burned  down  and  the 
silence  deepened,  I  seemed  still  prompted, 
even  against  my  own  wish,  to  wait  longer, 
and  yet  a  little  longer. 

I  began  to  wonder  if  this  were  due 
to  the  feeling,  so  teasing  and  persistent, 
of  that  painted  canvas  being  an  actual 
presence  in  the  room,  a  sentry-like  and 
sentient  being  who  might  witness  and 
resent  any  movement  I  essayed.  Then 
it  crept  into  my  mind  how  wary  and  art- 
ful the  little  old  miser  had  been,  in  real- 
ity; how  there  was  now  something  more 
intimidating  in  his  very  absence  than  in 
his  presence.  Once  beyond  my  range  of 
vision,  in  that  midnight  house,  he  threat- 


ened me  from  every  imaginable  quarter. 
Each  silent  door  became  a  danger,  each 
moving  shadow  a  menace.  The  unseen 
enemy  is  the  one  we're  always  afraid  of. 

MY  speculation  ended  unexpectedly. 
It  was  swept  and  tossed  away  on  a 
sudden  rushing  tide  of  astonishment,  on 
a  release  of  apprehension  that  seemed 
to  beat  and  eddy  against  every  nerve  in 
my  startled  body. 

FOR  ten  feet  away  from  where  I  lay 
I  heard  the  distinct  sound  of  a  crack- 
ing door-hinge.  It  came  to  a  stop,  for 
a  moment,  and  still  again  it  sounded 
through  the  quietness. 

Some  one  was  standing  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  door,  peering  into  the  room. 
I  could  hear  the  noise  of  a  trailing  foot- 
step, minute  and  muffled.  Then  came  the 
all-enveloping  silence  again. 

My  first  rational  thought,  as  I  drew  out 
my  Colt  and  huddled  close  down  behind 
the  shadow  of  the  high-backed  sofa,  with 
its  broken  scrollwork  of  grape-clusters 
carved  out  of  walnut  wood,  was  that  the 
owner  of  the  house  had  surrendered  to 
some  final  suspicion  and  was  returning 
to  watch  over  his  threatened  wealth — to 
watch  with  his  own  eyes.  My  next 
thought,  however,  was  that  the  secrecy 
of  that  return  seemed  to  imply  some  in- 
tention of  which  he  wished  me  to  re- 
main ignorant.  He  was  coming  back  for 
his  precious  fortune  surreptitiously,  to 
carry  it  away  to  some  place  of  safety. 

I  crouched  there,  watching  from  un- 
der a  corner  of  the  shawl.  I  knew,  sud- 
denly, that  the  door  had  been  opened  wid- 
er. Then  it  was  closed  again  quickly,  al- 
most without  a  sound.  I  don't  think  I 
even  breathed  during  those  first  few  sec- 
onds of  unbroken  silence  as  the  vague 
black  shadow  standing  motionless  beside 
the  door  defined  itself  to  my  startling 
eyes  as  a  human  figure. 

It  stood  there,  guardedly,  apparently 
listening  for  some  sound,  apparently  peer- 
ing slowly  about  the  darkness.  Then 
something  above  and  beyond  my  mere 
physical  senses  told  me  the  figure  was  not 
that  of  the  owner  of  the  house. 

MY  breath  returned  to  me  as  I  saw  the 
vague  black  blur  creeping  toward  the 
safe.  Then  came  still  another  pause,  and 
still  another  minute  of  suspense.  Then  I 
heard  a  subdued  rustle  of  clothing,  and  a 
moment  later  the  thin  shaft  of  light  from 
an  electric  flash-lamp  was  fluttering  and 
penciling  interrogatively  about  the  surface 
of  the  safe-door.  Then  the  light  went 
out  as  suddenly  as  it  had  appeared.  Again 
I  heard  the  rustle  of  clothing. 

I  sank  flat  down  behind  the  horsehair 
sofa-back,  for  this  time  the  narrow  shaft 
of  white  light  was  circling  the  room,  leap- 
ing from  object  to  object,  probing  into 
corners,  dancing  and  springing  from  side 
to  side.  I  felt  it  flutter  over  my  screen- 
ing sofa-back  for  a  critical  second  or  two, 
and  then  shift  and  flash  to  the  opposite 
wall. 

As  it  did  so,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  sud- 
den gasp,  an  involuntary  little  cry  of 
astonishment.  Looking  up,  I  saw  that  the 
pencil  of  light  rested  flat  on  the  face  of 
"The  Duelist"  picture,  making  it  stand  out 
with  the  clearness  of  a  cameo,  until  the 
combative  and  challenging  eyes  and  the 
threatening,  outstretched  arm  seemed 
those  of  an  actual  person.  It  was  no 
wonder  the  intruder  had  gasped  at  the 
first  glimpse  of  that  strange  canvas.  Nor 
was  it  any  wonder  the  little  shaft  of  white 
light  rested  studiously  and  apprehensive- 
ly on  the  painted  face  confronting  it.  I 
.  ontinued  oti  page  i)4 
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WATCHMAN   what  of  the   West? 
That   is  the  cry  that  goes  up  to 
the     lookouts     on     the     political 
towers.     Nor  are  signs  wanting  that  the 
political    generals    turn    instinctively    to 
that  part  of  the  Dominion  that  lies  beyond 
the   Great    Lakes   when    they   take   down 
their  maps  and  con- 
centrate  their  great 
minds     on     political 
strategy.    To  be  sure 
there  are  only  fifty- 
seven  members  from 
that  favored  portion 
of  Canada  while  the 
remainder  of  the  two 
hundred  and  thirty- 
four    are    scattered, 
or    rather,    clustered 
elsewhere.    But  even 
countries    where 
majorities    rule,    or 

are  supposed  to  rule,  the  tail  sometimes 
wags  the  dog. 

That  is  exactly  what  is  expected  to  hap- 
pen in  Canada  once  the  war  cloud  is  clear- 
ed from  the  political  horizon.  That  is 
the  reason  that  political  leaders  are  prac- 
tically leaving  the  dog  alone  while  they 
are  trying  to  get  both  hands  on  the  tail. 

Are  they  doing  this?  Just  note  a  few 
of  the  straws  that  indicate  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  the  wind.  When  Sir 
Robert  Borden  went  to  England  he  car- 
ried in  his  train  three  provincial 
premiers:  Stewart  of  Alberta;  Martin 
of  Saskatchewan  and  Norris  of  Manitoba. 
Also  in  this  first  contingent  of  overseas 
statesmen  went  Hon.  James  Calder  and 
Hon.  Arthur  Meighen,  both  of  whom  are 
proud  to  claim  the  prairies  as  their  home. 
Of  course  Hon.  Wesley  Rowell  also  went 
along  and  Hon.  Sidney  Mewburn;  and 
Hon.  C.  C.  Ballantyne  happened  along 
later. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  Western  premiers  are  all  Liberals  and 
at  least  outwardly  Liberal-Unionists. 
Neither  has  it  escaped  your  attention  that 
all  the  Dominion  Ministers  invited  to 
make  the  trip  are  of  the  same  political 
persuasion.  All  except  Mr.  Meighen,  of 
course.  But  he  labored  so  earnestly  in  the 
formation  of  Union  Government  that  he 
eould  safely  be  trusted  not  to  do  or  say 
anything  that  might  hurt  His  Master's 
■use. 

P\ID  Sir  Robert  Borden  personally  select 
*-*  his  party?  Or  did  the  same  benign 
nfluences  that  so  ably  helped  him  to  form 
Union  Government,  in  their  own  unosten- 
atious  way,  help  him  with  the  selection? 

Was  it  all  accidental  or  did  somebody, 
say,  Sir  Clifford  Sifton  who  knows  the 
(Vest  even  if  he  is  not  too  popular  there, 
>r  Sir  Joseph  Flavelle  who  knows  more 
wlitics  than  he  gets  credit  for,  do  a  little 
nore  of  the  same  gentle  prodding  that 
cept  Sir  Robert  Borden  so  steadily  on  his 
»ay  to  Union  Government? 

Did  they  figure  that  showing  the  Liber- 
il  Premiers  the  glories  of  the  Empire  in 


(.ravine    the    dog;    ■lone    while    they    are    trying    to 
*et    both    hands   on    the    tail. 


company  with  Liberal-Unionists  might 
prove  a  sort  of  insurance  policy  against 
any  threatening  disaster? 

These,  of  course,  are  questions  that 
even  the  future  may  not  answer.  But 
men  like  Sifton  and  Flavelle  would  hardly 
bend  so  much  energy  to  the  formation  of 
Union  Government  without  taking  some 
measures  to  ensure  its  permanency.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  there  is  a  scurrying 
westward  of  ministers  and  others  that 
shows  that  the  Prairies  are  to  have  a 
Liberal,  or  perhaps  Liberal-Union,  educa- 
tion. Hon.  Newton  Wesley  Rowell,  whose 
sweetly-mournful  voice  was  carried  back 
from    England    practically    unimpaired, 


His    utterances    caused    some    of    his    fellow    Lib- 
erals   to    quail. 


was  first  heard  in  Ontario. 
But  by  easy  stages  he  reach- 
ed Winnipeg.  He  probably 
just  wanted  to  assure  the 
wild  Westerners  that  a 
childhood  spent  in  Toronto 
law  offices  had  not  so  con- 
tracted his  heart 
that  it  did  not  beat 
for  all  of  Canada. 
Hon.  Frank  Carvell 
also  did  the  Western 
tour  and  there  is  an 
off  chance  that  care- 
fully stowed  away 
in  his  grip  were  some 
of  those  free  trade 
speeches  that  flowed 
so  fluently  from  his 
well-trained  tongue 
ere  the  trend  of 
events  hurried  him 
out  of  the  mire  of  New  Brunswick  politics 
into  the  more  elevating  work  of  winning 
the  war.  Of  course  Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar 
had  to  go  West  for  a  look  at  the  crops  and 
a  hurried  glance  through  the  books  of  the 
Grain  Growers'  Grain  Company.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  told  his  farm- 
er followers  how  he  longed  to  be  back 
living  the  simple  life  and  was  persuaded 
that  the  great  cause  of  agriculture  and 
$2.21  wheat  demanded  that  he  stay  put 
for  yet  a  little  longer.  Hon.  Arthur 
Sifton  and  Hon.  James  Calder  heard  the 
call  of  the  prairies  in  their  blood  and 
answered  it. 

Of  course  Hon.  Arthur  Meighen  also 
turned  his  face  towards  the  setting  sun 
and  so  did  Hon.  Tom  Crothers.  But,  as 
pointed  out  before  Hon.  Arthur  is  safe 
while  good-natured  old  Tom  is  a  relic  of 
other  and  Torier  days.  Anyway,  he  had 
troubles  of  his  own  with  the  labor  men 
even  as  Hon.  Arthur  had  his,  trying  to 
find  an  occasional  section  of  land  that  a 
returned  soldier  could  settle  on. 

Another  who  has  found  the  West  a  new 
field  for  missionary  work  is  Sir  John 
Willison,  Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction 
Commission,  an  offshoot  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  who  gave 
the  West  the  benefit  of  his  erudite  mind 
and  the  sunshine  of  his  smile. 

Naturally  you  start  to  look  for  reasons 
for  this  sudden  political  partiality  to 
things  western.  And  you  haven't  got  far 
to  look.  It  seems  assured  that  for  some 
years  to  come  Ontario  will  vote  against 
Quebec  and  vice  versa;  that  if  Ontario 
votes  Tory,  Quebec  will  vote  Grit  or  that 
If  Quebec  votes  anti-Union,  Ontario  will 
perforce  stick  to  the  Union  Party.  The 
reasons  are  too  obvious  to  require  setting 
out.  Laurier,  while  he  lives,  will  be  the 
chief  est  among  them. 

That  neutralizes  the  two  greatest  seat- 
producing  provinces.  Then,  when  you 
get  to  the  Maritimes,  you  realize  that  they 
are  not  going  to  do  much  towards  break- 
ing the  tie.  You  can  draw  a  line  through 
the  centre  of  New  Brunswick  and  find 
that  every  seat  north  of  it  is  Liberal  in 
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months  have  passed.    Once  the  Allies  get 

fairly  over  the  top,  mouths  will  be  opened 

that  have   long  played   a   part  in   grim 

silence.     And  the  West  will  take  a  large 

snare  in  the  ensuing  conversation.      This 

conversation  will  not  necessarily  wait  for 

the   signing   of  the   peace   treaty.     Once 

victory   is  assured, 

get  ready  to  listen. 

It  is  always  well 

to     remember     too 

that  the  West  is  not 

afraid    to    ask    for 

what     it     wants. 

Those  men  who  live 

out   amid    the    dry 

cold  that  you  can't 

feel  are  there  for  a 


Provincial       politics 

and  that  all  6ave  one 

or  two  are  the  same 

way     in      Dominion 

politics.  They  can  be 

dependent  on  to  stay 

that  way  with  slight 

variations.      Nova 

Scotia  never  suffered 

a      severe      relapse 

from  party  lines  and 

is  not  likely  to.  That 

was  evidenced  by  the 

fact     that     Premier 

Murray  after  being  enrolled  in  the  Union 

Cabinet  took  a  hasty  glance  at  the  safety 

first  signs  and  decided  to  stick  with  his 

old  job  and  his  old  party.     He  ought  to 

know   Nova   Scotia  for  he  has  been   its 

Premier  for  a  long,  long  time. 

So  you  turn  your  eyes  from  the  east  and 
the  contiguous,  look  away  across  the 
waters  of  Lake  Superior  and  realize  that 
if  the  west  comes  down  to  Ottawa  in  close 
formation  it  has  the  rest  of  Canada  prac- 
tically at  its  mercy.  Hon.  Bob  Rogers 
realizes  this,  for  he  has  resurrected  his 
Winnipeg  Telegram  and  his  wires  are  out 
to  rescue  some  remnants  of  the  old  Tory 
party  from  what  he  always  considered  the 
Union  muddle.  He  realizes  that  to  be  a 
power  in  the  West  is  to  be  a  power  in 
Canada.  And  it  is  no  secret  that  Hon. 
Bob  still  yearns  to  be  a  power  in  his 
native  land — whether  for  good  or  evil, 
who  shall  say? 

THERE  is  still  another  reason  too  why 
the  West  must  be  looked  after  politi- 
cally. The  crops  out  there  haven't  been 
any  too  good.  Next  to  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  prosperity  has  been  the  best 
friend  Union  Government  has  .  known. 
When  a  man  is  making  money  and  living 
in  comfort  or  comparative  luxury  he  can 
look  on  any  kind  of  government  with  con- 
siderable equanimity.  But  once  let  him 
feel  the  pinch  of  hard  times  and  it  takes 
a  particularly  nice  brand  to  please  him. 
Why,  down  in  New  Brunswick,  where 
thev  imbibe  politics  with  their  mothers' 
milk,  they're  so  busy  with  the  potato-crop 
this  year  that  they  haven't  any  time  to 
give  to  their  favorite  topic  of  conversa- 
tion. 

In  various  sections  of  the  West  the 
harvest  has  been  easily  harvested.  That 
leaves  much  time  for  talk  about  the  duty 
on  agricultural  implements.  Once  that 
"duty"  talk  starts  in  the  West,  no  one 
can  tell  where  it  will  stop.  Of  course  the 
West  is  loyal.  It  has  given  its  sons  to  the 
battle  line  with  a  generosity  not  even 
equalled  by  Ontario.  It  has  been  closer 
to  the  war  than  any  other  part  of  Can- 
ada. But,  unless  all  signs  fail,  the  war 
will  be  out  of  politics  before  many  more 


With  himself  pulling  the  strings 
that     guide    a    nation. 


purpose.  They  did  not  go  there  for  their 
health.  They*  went  there  to  accumulate 
a  competence  and  to  do  it  with  celerity. 
They  are  business  men,  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  a  business  opportunity.  Be- 
fore the  Union  Government  reared  its 
head  above  the  political  horizon  they  had 
pretty  nearly  made  up  their  minds  that 
they  all  wanted  the  same  thing  and  that 
they  wanted  it  all  at  once.  That  some- 
thing sounded  so  much  like  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  tariffs  of  all  kinds 
that  you  couldn't  well  tell 
the  difference  between  it  and 
the  freest  kind  of  free  trade. 
They  were  in  fact  beginning 
be  voice  a  Liberalism  that 
was  radical  almost  to  Bol- 
shevism. Knowles  of  Moose 
.law  was  one  of  the  fiercest 
Advocates  of  this  new  brand 
of  Western  Liberalism.  His 
utterances  caused 
some  of  his  fel- 
low Liberals  to 
quail  even  as  they 
brought  derisive 
smiles  from 
across  the  floor. 
There  was  an  in- 
clination to  treat 
his  speeches  as  a 
Lew  form  of  Wes- 
tern bluster  and 
to  laugh  at  vari- 
ous predictions 
that  the  West 
would  send  down 
fifty  members 
thinking  and  talk- 
ing along  similar 
linei. 

It  may  be  signi- 
ficant that  Mr. 
Knowles  did  not 
come  back  to  the 
Federal  House. 
But  what  is  more 
significant  ill  the 
fact  that  Mr. 
Knowles  with 
Hon.  tacked  on  in 
front  of  his  name 


If    the    Hie    Job    ever    (roes    looking    for    a    man,    it 
will    lay    a    detaining    hand    on    his    shoulder. 


is  a  member  of  the  Saskatchewan  Cabinet 
—that  Cabinet  that  is  headed  by  Hon. 
Willie  Martin  and  generally  supposed  to 
be  owned  by  Hon.  James  Calder.  Mr. 
Knowles  evidently  was  not  too  radical  for 
at  least  two  of  those  firm  friends  of 
Union  Government  who  were  specially 
selected  by  Premier  Borden  to  accom- 
pany him  on  his  Empire-making  expedi- 
tion to  England! 

It  is  an  old  prediction  that  the  tariff  is 
the  rock  on  which  Union  Government  will 
wreck.  Up  to  the  present  time  this  rock 
has  been  submerged  by  waves  of  $2  wheat. 
Even  the  storm,  that  the  raised  railroad 
rates  promised  to  engender,  died  away 
before  the  fixed  price  of  No.  1  Northern. 
But  the  waves  of  wheat  have  grown  shock- 
ingly less;  even  the  finish  of  the  fixed 
price  may  soon  be  in  sight.  What  then? 
DERHAPS  that  is  the  question  that 
*  silent  James  Calder  is  trying  to  find 
an  answer  for.  James  is  a  politician. 
Politicians  do  not  lead.  They  figure  out 
what  the  people  are  going  to  ask  for  next 
and  beat  them  to  it.  Is  silent  James 
Keeping  his  moustache-concealed  mouth 
so  tightly  closed  in  order  that  he  may  with 
impunity  lead  the  clamor  that  seems 
bound  to  come?  Is  there  anything  to  the 
report  that  filters  through  occasionally 
that  Hon.  W.  M.  Martin  is  to  be  the 
successor  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  when 
the  latter  finally  decides  to  retire?  Does 
Hon.  James  Calder  dream  of  a  West  that 
loves  not  Ontario  united  to  a  Quebec  that 
hates  Ontario  with  himself  pulling  the 
strings  that  guide  a  nation?  For  Hon. 
William  Martin  would  make  a  mighty 
fine  figure  head  for  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment, even  as  he  does  for  a  Provincial 
Government.  He  is  tall  and  broad  and 
fair  to  look  upon.  He  carries  all  the  ear- 
marks of  a  good  Presbyterian  respecta- 
bility He  may  not  be  overburdened  with 
brains  but  then  Silent  James  might  furn- 
ish the  brains.  A  man  that 
can  keep  silent  in  enough 
"anguages  to  control  the  for 
eign  vote  in  Saskatchewan 
may  have  almost  any  quant- 
ity of  anything  in  his  make 
up.  Such  may  or  may  not  be 
the  dream  of  Silent  James 
but  others  have  dreamt  it  for 
him  more  than 
once.  A  grave 
injustice  may 
have  been  done 
him  but  those 
who  knew  h  i  m 
best  believed  from 
the  start  that  he 
never  would  have 
come  into  the  Union  except 
to  look  for  such  a  chance; 
They  may  have  done  the 
Western  politician  a  great 
wrong.  But,  if  they  were 
right,  sure  it  is  that  his 
opportunity  is  at  hand- 
always  supposing  that  he 
should  prove  equal  to  it. 
Many  a  man  has  made  a 
reputation  for  shrewdness 
and  sagacity  by  simplyi 
keeping  his  mouth  shut. 

"But  where  would  Hon- 
Arthur  Sifton  come  in  on  i 
deal  of  this  kind," 
you  naturally 
ask.  And  the 
promulgators  of 
the  Talder  theory 
are  ready  with 
their  answer 
They    assure    yot 


that      the      Sifto? 
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It  was  forced 
down  lu-  throat 
by  certain  of  hi-, 
followers. 


ambitions  lie  along  judicial  rather  than 
political  lines  and  whisper  in  your  ear 
that  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick  may  soon 
relinquish  the  ermine  for  vice-regal  robes 
—that  he  will  become  Lieut. -Governor  of 
Quebec  and  leave  a  vacancy  at  the  head  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  What  bet- 
ter place  could  be  found  for  a  man  whose 
forte  is  giving  sound  judgments  and  giv- 
ing them  quick? 

HOWEVER,  all  this  is  more  or  less 
speculation.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  Union  Cabinet  is  making  sounds  that 
might  lead  one  to  believe  it  expects  to  re- 
place the  old  Conservative  party  and  try 
to  line  up  that  part  of  the  country  op- 
posed to  Laurierism.  If  it  does,  it  has 
every  reason  for  getting  busy  in  the  West. 

All  four  provinces  are  Liberal  in  Pro- 
vincial affairs.  In  Manitoba  and  British 
Columbia  some  traces  of  the  old  Tory 
party  may  be  found.  But  in  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  the  situation  is  perhaps 
best  described  by  the  dialogue  between 
two  lonesome  old-time  Tories  who  hap- 
pened to  strike  the  post  office  on  the  same 
day. 

"We  hear  of  Unionists  and  we  hear  of 
Liberals,"  said  one,  "but  what  are  we?" 

"We're  souvenirs,"  sadly  replied  the 
second. 

Of  course  the  virtual  extinction  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  these  two  provinces 
is  largely  chargeable  to  the  foreign  vote. 
When  you  realize  that  forty-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  Saskatchewan 
is  of  foreign  origin  and  that  130,000  of 
her  640,000  people  carry  the  blood  of 
Germany  and  Austria  in  their  veins  you 
get  some  idea  of  what  an  important  part 
the  foreign  vote  can  play  in  a  country's 
politics.  Of  course,  the  Wartimes 
Franchise  Act  spoiled  the  Federal  voting 
qualities  of  large  numbers  of  those  aliens 
but  they  are  still  in  good  standing  on  the 
provincial  lists  and  they  have  been 
fashioned  into  as  nice  a  political  machine 
as  Tammany  ever  owned.  Moreover,  the 
last  provincial  elections  both  in  Alberta 
and  Saskatchewan  found  the  Federal 
Conservative  organization  practically 
bankrupt.  The  provincial  associations 
left  without  money  couldn't  do  much,  the 
elections  went  practically  by  default  and 


all      organization       faded 
from  the  political  map. 

There  is  much  evidence 
to  show  that  it  was  the 
Wartimes  Election  Act, 
smashing  the  alien  vote 
out  of  the  Grit  machine, 
that  forced  James  Calder 
ei  ul.  into  the  Union  Cab- 
inet. If  that 
is  so,  the  first 
step  towards 
the  disinte- 
gration o  f 
that  Cabinet 
will  be  the 
repeal  of  that 
Act.  Sir 
Robert  Bor- 
den never 
liked  said 
Act.  It  was 
forced  down 
his  throat  by 
certain  of  his 
followers 
with  more 
political  fore- 
sight than 
Premier 
ever  owned. 
But  he  swal- 
lowed it  with 
a  shudder  and  probably  would  not  be  hard 
to  persuade  to  take  it  on  the  statute  books. 
Also  he  might  be  brought  to  see  that,  if 
the  West  is  to  be  placated,  this  is  the  best 
way  to  do  it.  It  is  reported  even  now  that 
the  Franchise  Act  is  to  be  generally  over- 
hauled at  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 
If  part  of  that  overhauling  is  the  elimin- 
ation of  the  clauses  affecting  aliens  stick 
a  pin  in  your  political  history  at  that 
point.    It  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

DUT  so  various  and  divers  and  complex 
*-*  are  the  questions  in  connection  with 
this  Western  problem  that  it  is  little 
wonder  the  politicians  are  giving  it  their 
closest  attention.  It  must  be  remembered 
in  connection  with  them  all  that  the  pres- 
ent parliament  was  selected  rather  that 
elected.  Sir  Robert  Borden  put  his  brand 
on  a  set  of  candidates  and  they  were 
elected  in  spite  of  personality  or  previous 


affiliations.  For  proof  of  this  you  have 
only  to  turn  to  the  Toronto  constituency 
of  Parkdale.  It's  the  strongest  Orange- 
Tory  riding  in  Canada  yet  the  Borden 
brand  elected  a  Liberal  as  its  member. 
Now  Sir  Robert  did  not  personally  select 
the  men  on  whom  he  placed  the  mark  of 
his  approval.  Silent  James  Calder  sel- 
ected them  in  Saskatchewan;  Honorable 
Arthur  Sifton  picked  them  in  Alberta  and 
other  lieutenants  culled  them  in  the  other 
provinces.  Thus  it  is  only  fair  to  presume 
that  a  certain  number  of  members  from 
West  of  the  lakes  owe  their  seats  not  to 
the  people  but  to  Honorable  James  Calder 
;.n(l  to  Hopo'uble  Arthur  Sifton.  If  the 
Big  Two  from  the  West  determine  to 
cast  in  their  lot  permanently  with 
the  Borden  Unionists  taey  can  to 
a  large  extent  control  these  members. 
They  may  be  able  le  Mi.d  enough 
of  them  so  that  no  ether  defection 
from  the  Union  ranks  could  bring  real 
disaster.  They  may  be  able  to  pacify 
their  constituents  with  the  argument  that 
it  is  just  as  important  that  war  debts  be 
paid  as  it  was  that  we  should  win  the 
war.  To  pay  war  debts  you  must  have 
revenue  and  one  of  the  best  ways  to  pro- 
duce revenue  is  the  imposition  of  tariffs. 
Parliament  has  yet  four  years  to  live  if 
the  Government  can  continue  to  command 
a  majority. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  is  the  kind  of 
Premier  who  sits  and  waits  for  something 
to  turn  up.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  you 
wouldn't  have  bet  counterfeit  money  that 
he  would  now  be  Premier.  Yet  there  he 
is  and  with  a  bigger  majority  than  ever. 
He  is  credited  with  a  desire  to  spend  his 
declining  years  in  England.  Honorable 
Wesley  Rowell  is  said  to  have  his  feet  all 
nicely  socked  ready  to  slip  into  the  Borden 
shoes.  Honorable  Arthur  Meighen  is  con- 
vinced that,  if  the  Big  Job  ever  goes  out 
looking  for  a  man  to  fill  it,  it  will  lay 
a  detaining  hand  on  his  shoulders.  But 
they've  misjudged  their  man.  The  best 
thing  Sir  Robert  Borden  does  is  nothing. 
He'll  just  linger  on.  He  likes  his  job. 
Any  way  you  can,  with  the  best  of  the 
politicians,  turn  your  eyes  to  the  West, 
satisfied  that  when  you  turn  again  to  find 
Sir  Robert  Borden,  he'll  be  reading 
orders-in-council  right  where  you  left  him. 


"We're  souvenirs,"  sadly   replied  the  second. 


The  Three  Sapphires 

A  Story  of  Mystery  and  War  Intrigue 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

IT  was  a  stirring  scene  that  greeted 
the  three  sahibs  on  their  arrival  at 
the  conflict.  Like  a  family  of  monkeys 
the  natives  decorated  the  tree,  while  below 
was  Burra  Moti  giving  lusty  battle  to  the 
tusker.  Either  out  of  chivalry  or  coward- 
ice, Raj  Bahadar  was  backing  up,  refus- 
ing to  obey  the  prod  of  his  mahout's  goad, 
and  charge. 

As  Moti  came  at  the  bull  like  a  batter- 
ing-ram he  received  her  on  his  forehead, 
the  impact  sounding  like  the  crash  of 
two  meeting  freight  cars,  and  she,  vin- 
dictively cunning,  with  a  quick  twist  of 
her  head,  gashed  him  in  the  neck  with  a 
long  tusk. 

"Come  down  out  of  there,  you  women 
of  the  sweeper  caste!"  Finnerty  com- 
manded. The  natives  dropped  to  the 
ground.  One  of  them,  uncoiling  his  raw- 
hide rope,  darted  in  behind  Moti,  noosed 
a  lifted  foot,  and  ran  back  with  the  trail- 
ing end. 

Raj  Bahadar,  discouraged  by  the  thrust 
in  his  neck,  wheeled  and  fled,  pursued  by 
Moti;  the  native  lassooer,  clinging  to  the 
trailing  noose,  being  whipped  about  like 
a  wind-tossed  leaf.  With  a  shout  Fin- 
nerty followed,  the  others  joining  in  the 
chase. 

A  thick  growth  of  timber  checked  Raj 
Bahadar,  and,  as  Moti  slackened  her 
pace,  the  man  with  the  rawhile  darted 
around  a  tree  with  the  rope;  Finnerty 
and  the  others  grasped  the  end,  the  raw- 
hide creaked  and  stretched,  and  as  Moti 
plunged  forward  her  hind  leg  was  sud- 
denly yanked  into  the  air,  bringing  her 
down.  Another  man  sprang  in  to  noose  a 
foreleg,  but  Moti  was  too  quick  for  him; 
she  was  up  to  stand  for  a  little  sullen 
meditation. 

The  native  flashed  in  and  out,  almost 
within  reach  of  her  trunk,  trying  to  make 
her  raise  a  forefoot  that  he  might  noose 
it  and  slip  his  rawhile  about  a  tree,  when 
Moti,  tethered  fore  and  aft,  would  be 
helpless. 

"Be  careful!"  Finnerty  called  as  the 
noose  man  slipped  in  and  flicked  Moti  on 
the  knee  with  no  result  but  the  curling 
up  of  her  trunk,  as  if  out  of  harm's  way. 
Again  he  danced  in,  and  as  the  long  trunk 
shot  out  like  a  snake  darting  from  a  coil 
he  sprang  beneath  the  big  head,  giving 
a  laugh  of  derision ;  but  Moti  struck  side- 
wise  with  a  forefoot,  and  with  a  sickening 
crunch  the  man  dropped  ten  feet  away. 

¥  JTTERING  a  squeal  of  rage,  the  ele- 
*-'  phant  whipped  about  and  charged 
back,  the  rawhide  noose  breaking  like  a 
piece  of  twine.  Finnerty  was  fair  in  her 
path,  but  with  a  grunt,  as  if  to  say,  "Get 
out  of  the  way,  friend,"  she  brushed  by 
him,  and  would  have  gone  straight  off  to 
the  jungle  had  not  a  man  in  a  sudden  folly 
of  fright  darted  from  behind  a  tree  only 
to  stumble  and  fall  before  he  had  taken 
a  dozen  steps.  Down  on  her  knees  went 
Moti,  seeking  to  spear  the  fallen  man  with 
her  tusks,  but  at  the  first  thrust  one  went 
either  side  of  his  body,  and,  being  long, 
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the  great,  crushing  head  did  not  quite 
reach  him.  Gasping  both  pillars  of  this 
ivory  archway,  the  man  wriggled  out  and 
escaped  as  Moti,  pulling  her  tusks  out  of 
the  soft  earth,  rose,  cocked  her  ears,  drove 
a  whistle  of  astonishment  through  her 
trunk,  and  then  scuttled  oft*  to  the  jungle. 

"We  won't  follow  her  up,"  Finnerty  de- 
clared; "the  noosing  has  flustered  the  old 
girl  and  we'll  not  get  near  her  again  to- 
day; she'd  keep  going  if  she  heard  us  and 
we'd  lose  her  forever  up  in  the  hills." 

Mahadua  advised:  "If  the  mahout  will 
tickle  Bahadar  with  his  hook  so  that  he 
speak  now  and  then,  perhaps  Moti,  be- 
ing lonesome  and  remembering  of  cakes 
and  home,  will  come  back  like  an  angry 
woman  who  has  found  peace." 

Thinking  this  a  good  plan,  Finnerty 
gave  the  mahout  orders  to  entice  Moti 
in  if  she  came  about.  A  dozen  men  were 
sent  to  bring  the  tiger,  slung  from  a  pole, 
to  the  bungalow;  they  would  bring  back 
food  to  the  others. 

Telling  the  natives  he  would  join  them 
in  the  hunt  next  day,  Finnerty  and  his 
companions  mounted  their  horses  to  ride 
back. 

ZOOMING  to  the  road  that  wound 
^  through  the  cool  sal  forest,  they  saw 
Prince  Ananda  riding  toward  them. 

"What  luck?"  he  greeted  when  they 
met.  "I  heard  that  an  elephant  had  taken 
to  the  jungle."  He  wheeled  his  Arab 
with  them,  adding:  "You  look  done  up. 
Come  along  to  the  palace  and  have  a  cool- 
ing drink." 


Lord  Victor  ranged  his  horse  alongside 
Ananda's  Arab  as  they  started,  but  as 
they  drew  near  the  palace  grounds  Dar- 
pore halted  his  horse,  and,  pointing  his 
hunting  crop  across  the  broad  valley  be- 
low in  which  lay  the  town,  said:  "Yon- 
der was  the  road  along  which,  so  many 
centuries  ago,  Prince  Sakya  Singha's 
mother  came  when  he  was  born  here  in 
the  Lumbini  Garden." 

Swinton,  in  whose  mind  the  prince  was 
arraigned  as  a  vicar  of  the  devil — at  least 
as  a  seditious  prince  which,  to  a  British 
officer,  was  analogous — felt  the  curious 
subtlety  of  this  speech;  for,  sitting  his 
beautiful  Arab,  outlined  against  the  giant 
sal  trees,  their  depths  holding  the  mys- 
teries of  of  centuries,  he  had  an  Oriental 
background  that  made  his  pose  compel- 
ling. 

Lord  Victor  moved  a  little  to  one  side, 
as  if  his  volatile  spirits  felt  a  dampening, 
the  depression  of  a  buried  past;  and 
Prince  Ananda,  turning  his  Arab,  drew 
Swinton  along  to  his  side  by  saying: 
"Have  you  come  in  contact  with  the 
cleavage  of  religious  fanaticism  in  India, 
captain?" 

"My  experience  was  only  of  the  army; 
there  the  matter  of  Hindu  or  Mussulman 
is  now  better  understood  and  better  ar- 
ranged," Swinton  answered  cautiously  as 
he  and  Ananda  rode  forward  side  by  side. 
The  captain  was  puzzled.  Training  had 
increased  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind 
toward  a  suspicious  receptivity  where  he 
felt  there  was  necessity.  He  had  de- 
cided that  the  prince,  with  Oriental  leth- 
argy, never  acted  spontaneously — that 
there  was  something  behind  every  move 
he  made;  his  halt,  back  on  the  road,  was 
evidently  to  make  a  change  from  Lord 
Victor  to  himself  in  their  alignment. 
Temporarily  the  captain  fancied  that  the 
prince  might  wish  to  draw  from  him  some 
account  of  the  preceding  night's  adven- 
ture. Indeed,  as  a  Raj  horse  had  probably 
been  killed,  Ananda  could  not  have  missed 
hearing  of  the  accident. 

It  was  Lord  Victor's  voice  that  stirred 
these  thoughts  to  verbal  existence.  "I 
say,  Prince  Ananda,"  he  suddenly  asked, 
"did  you  hear  that  my  mentor  had  been 
devoured  by  a  tiger  last  night?" 

As  if  startled  into  a  remembrance, 
Ananda  said:  "Sorry,  captain.  I  forgot 
to  ask  if  anything  did  happen  you  last 
night.  My  master  of  horse  reported  this 
morning  that  your  pony  was  found  with 
a  broken  leg  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff;  then 
I  heard  that  you  had  gone  off  with  the 
major,  so  knew  you  were  all  right.  You 
see,  well" — the  prince  spoke  either  in 
genuine  or  assumed  diffidence —  "as  it  was 
a  Raj  pony  that  came  to  grief  I  couldn't 
very  well  speak  of  it;  that  is,  knowing 
that  you  were  all  right." 

"When  I  heard  it,"  Gilfain  broke  in, 
"remembering  what  you  had  said  about 
the  hunting  leopard,  I  was  deuced  well 
bashed,  I  assure  you." 

"Was  there — anything — in  the  report 
of— a  tiger  trying  to  maul  you?"  the 
prince    asked,    and    Swinton,    tilting   his 
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The   leopard,    turned    by    the   shot,    bounded    into   the    jungle. 
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helmet,  found  the  luminous  black  eyes 
reading  his  face. 

But  Swinton  could  have  been  plotting 
murder  behind  those  "farthing  eyes"  for 
all  they  betrayed  as  he  answered:  "I 
don't  know  what  frightened  the  animal; 
he  suddenly  shied  and  I  was  thrown  out, 
coming  a  cropper  on  my  head  which  put 
me  to  sleep  for  a  few  minutes.  When  I 
came  to,  the  pony  and  cart  had  disap- 
peared and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
go  back  to  the  major's  bungalow  for  the 
night." 

"Then  there  was  nothing  in  the  tiger 
story,"  the  prince  commented. 

"I  saw  no  tiger,  anyway,"  Swinton  de- 
clared, and  Finnerty  chuckled  inwardly, 
for,  like  the  captain,  he  had  been  mysti- 
fied by  Darpore's  sudden  interest  in  the 
latter. 

THE  prince  had  presented  something 
akin  to  a  caste  aloofness  toward  Swin- 
ton; now  the  change  had  tensed  Fin- 
nerty's  perceptions  so  that  he  took  cog- 
nizance of  things  that  ordinarily  would 
have  passed  as  trivial.  He  saw  Ananda 
deliberately  ride  past  the  road  that  would 
have  taken  them  to  the  magnificent 
courtyard  entrance  of  the  palace,  the 
beautiful  red  rubble  road  that  wound  its 
way  through  crotons,  oleanders,  and 
hibiscus  around  the  fairy  Lake  of  the 
Golden  Coin  to  cross  the  marble-arched 
bridge.  Now  they  were  following  a  road 
that  led  through  the  zoo  to  the  back 
entrance.  As  they  came  to  a  massive 
teakwood  gate,  from  the  left  of  which 
stretched  away  in  a  crescent  sweep  a 
wall  of  cages — the  first  one  at  the  very 
gatepost  holding  a  fiend,  a  man-killing 
black  leopard — the  major  pressed  his 
mount  close  to  the  rump  of  Swinton's 
horse,  upon  the  right  of  whom  rode  Prince 
Ananda.  A  guard  saluted,  an  attendant 
swung  the  teakwood  barrier  inward,  and 
while  it  was  still  but  half  open  Ananda 
pressed  forward,  his  horse  carrying  Swin- 
ton's with  him  into  a  holocaust  of  light- 
ninglike happenings. 

Swinton  turned  toward  the  prince  at 
some  word,  and  at  that  instant  the  latter's 
horse  swerved  against  his  mount,  as  if 
stung  by  a  spur  on  the  outside;  a  black 
arm,  its  paw  studded  with  glittering 
claws,  flashed  through  the  bars  of  the 
cage  with  a  sweep  like  a  scimitar's,  strik- 
ing Swinton  full  in  the  chest,  the  curved 
claws  hooking  through  his  khaki  coat  and 
sweeping  him  half  out  of  the  saddle  to- 
ward the  iron  bars  against  which  he 
would  be  ripped  to  pieces  in  a  second. 
With  an  oath,  Finnerty's  whip  came  down 
on  his  horse's  flank,  and  the  Irishman's 
body  was  driven  like  a  wedge  between  the 
leopard  and  his  prey;  the  thrusting 
weight  tore  the  claws  through  the  cloth 
of  Swinton's  coat,  and,  still  clutching 
viciously,  they  slashed  Finnerty  across  the 
chest,  a  gash  the  width  of  his  chin  show- 
ing they  had  all  but  torn  through  his 
throat. 

Swinton  pulled  himself  into  the  saddle 
and  looked  back  at  the  major's  blood- 
smeared  chin  and  on  beyond  to  the  sinister 
black  creature  that  stood  up  on  his  hind 
legs  against  the  bars  of  his  cage  thrust- 
ing a  forepaw  through  playfully  as  though 
it  were  only  a  bit  of  feline  sport.  He 
shuddered  at  the  devilishness  of  the  whole 
thing  that  looked  so  like  another  deliber- 
ate attempt.  The  prince  would  know  thiit 
that  black  fiend,  true  to  his  jungle  in- 
stincts, would  be  waiting  in  hiding  behind 
the  brick  wall  of  his  cage  for  a  slash  at 
any  warm-blooded  creature  rounding  the 
corner.  They  were  a  fitting  pair,  this 
black,  murderous  leopard  and  the  prince. 
Finnerty  was  checking  the  blood  flow  on 


his  chin  with  a  handkerchief;  his  eyes, 
catching  Swinton's  as  they  turned  from 
the  leopard,  were  full  of  fierce  anger. 

There  had  been  an  outburst  of  grating 
calls  and  deep,  reverberating  roars  as 
leopards  and  tigers,  roused  by  the  snarl 
of  the  black  demon  as  he  struck,  gave  vent 
to  their  passion. 

As  if  stirred  to  ungovernable  anger 
by  the  danger  his  friends  had  incurred 
through  the  gateman's  fault,  Ananda 
turned  on  the  frightened  man,  and,  rais- 
ing his  whip,  brought  it  down  across  his 
back.  Twice  the  lash  fell,  and  two  welts 
rose  in  the  smooth  black  skin;  this  assault 
accompanied  by  a  torrent  of  abuse  that 
covered  chronologically  the  native's  an- 
cestry back  to  his  original  progenitor,  a 
jungle  pig.  Ananda's  face,  livid  from 
this  physical  and  mental  assault,  smoothed 
out  with  a  look  of  contrite  sorrow  as  he 
apologized  to  his  companions. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,  major;  that  fool 
nearly  cost  us  a  life  by  frightening  my 
horse  with  his  frantic  efforts  to  open  the 
gate.  He's  an  opium  eater,  and  must  have 
been  beating  that  leopard  with  his  staff 
to  have  made  him  so  suddenly  vicious. 
Your  coat  is  ripped,  captain;  are  you 
wounded?" 

"Xo,  thanks!"  Swinton  answered  dryly. 

"You  are,  major." 

"N'othing  much — a  scratch.  I'll  have 
to  be  careful  over  blood  poisoning,  that's 
all. 

"Yes,"  the  prince  said,  "I'll  have  my 
apothecary  apply  an  antiseptic." 

As  they  wound  between  a  spurting 
fountain  and  a  semi-circle  of  iron-barred 
homes,  a  monkey  dropped  his  black, 
spiderlike  body  from  an  iron  ring  in  the 
ceiling,  and,  holding  by  a  coil  in  the  end 
of  his  tail,  swung  back  and  forth,  head 
down,  howling  dismally.  Bedlam  broke 
forth  in  answer  to  this  discordant  wail. 

"Delightful  place!"  Finnerty  muttered 
as  he  rode  at  Swinton's  elbow. 

"Inferno  and  the  archfiend!"  And 
Swinton  nodded  toward  the  back  of  Prince 
Ananda,  who  rode  ahead. 

In  the  palace  dispensary  Finnerty 
brushed  the  apothecary  to  one  side  and 
treated  his  slashed  chin  with  iodine;  a 
rough  treatment  that  effectually  cleaned 
the  cut  at  the  bottom,  which  was  the  bone. 

They  did  not  tarry  long  over  the 
champagne,  and  were  soon  in  the  saddle 
again.  Finnerty  asked  his  companions 
to  ride  on  to  his  bungalow  for  an  early 
dinner.  Lord  Victor  declined,  declaring 
he  was  clean  bowled,  but  insisted  that  the 
captain  should  accept.  As  for  himself,  he 
was  going  to  bed,  being  ghastly  tired. 


AS  Swinton  and  the  major  sat  puffing 
their  cheroots  on  the  veranda  after 
dinner,  the  latter  gave  a  despairing  cry 
of  "Great  Kuda !"  as  his  eyes  caught  sight 
of  the  Banjara  swinging  up  the  road,  evi- 
dently something  of  import  flogging  his 
footsteps.  "We  shall  now  be  laughed  at 
for  not  having  bagged  that  tiger  yester- 
day," Finnerty  chuckled. 

But  the  Lumbani  was  in  no  hurry  to 
disburse  whatever  was  in  his  mind,  for 
he  folded  his  black  blanket  on  the  veranda 
at  the  top  step  and  sat  down,  salaaming 
in  s.  most  grave  manner  first.  Finnerty 
and  Swinton  smoked  and  talked  in  Eng- 
lish, leaving  the  tribesman  to  his  own 
initiative.  Presently  he  asked:  "Is  the 
young  sahib  who  shot  my  dog  present?" 

Relief  softened  the  austere  cast  of  his 
bony  face  when  Finnerty  answered  "No." 
"It  is  as  well,"  the  Lumbani  said,  "for 
the  young  have  not  control  of  theii- 
tongues.  But  the  sahib" — and  the  Banjara 
nodded  toward  Swinton,  his  eyes  coming 
back  to  Finnerty's  face — "is  a  man  of 
discretion,  is  it  not  so,  huzoor?" 

To  this  observation  the  major  agreed. 
"And  the  sahib  will  not  repeat  what 
I  tell?" 

The  Lumbani  rubbed  his  long,  lean 
hands  up  and  down  the  length  of  his  staff 
as  though  it  were  a  fairy  wand  to  ward 
off  evil;  his  black,  hawklike  eyes  swept 
the  compound,  the  veranda,  as  much  of 
the  bungalow  interior  as  they  could;  then 
pitching  his  voice  so  that  it  carried  with 
wonderful  accuracy  just  to  the  ears  of  the 
two  men,  he  said:  "There  was  a  man 
beaten  to-day  at  the  gate  of  the  tiger 
garden." 

Neither  of  the  sahibs  answered,  and  he 
proceeded:  "The  gateman  who  was 
beaten  is  a  brother  to  me;  not  a  blood 
brother,  sahib,  but  a  tribe  brother,  for 
he  is  a  Banjara  of  the  Lumbani  caste." 
"By  Jove!"  The  major  clamped  his 
jawi  close  after  this  involuntary  exclama- 
tion and  waited. 

"Yes,  sahib"  the  Lumbani  had  noticed 
with  satisfaction  the  major's  start — "my 
brother  has  shown  me  the  welts  on  his 
shoulder,  such  as  are  raised  on  a  cart 
bullock,  but  he  is  not  a  bullock,  being  a 
Banjara." 

There  was  a  little  silence,  the  native 
turning  over  in  his  mind  something  else 
he  wished  to  say,  trying  to  discover  first 
what  Impression  he  had  made,  his  shrewd 
eyes  searching  Finnerty's  face  for  a  sign. 
Suddenly,  as  if  taking  a  plunge,  he  asked  : 
"Does  the  sahib,  who  is  a  man,  approve 
that  the  servant  be  beaten  like  a  dog — 
even  though  the  whip  lay  in  the  hands  of  a 
rajah?" 

Finnerty  hesitated.  It  is 
not  well  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  a  native  against  the 
ruling  powers, 
whether  they 
be  black  or 
white. 

"And  he  was 
not  at  fault," 
the  Banjara 
added  persua- 
sively; "he  «liii 
not  frighten 
the       pon>      it 


Aft    Moti    plunged    forwnrd    her    hind 
leu  wan  suddenly  yanked  into  the  air 
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the  rajah's  spur,  for  my  brother  saw 
blood  on  the  skin  of  the  horse  where  the 
spur  had  cut." 

"Why  didn't  he  open  the  gate  wide;  had 
he  orders  not  to  do  so?"  Finnerty  asked 
quickly. 

Sahib,  if  the  rajah  had  passed  orders 
such  as  that  he  would  not  have  struck 
a  Hanjara  like  a  dog,  lest  there  be  telling 
of  the  orders;  but  the  gate  had  been  in- 
jured so  that  it  would  not  open  as  always, 
and  the  tender  did  not  know  it" 

"But  the  rajah  did  not  know  we'd  be 
coming  along  at  that  time,"  the  major 
parried. 

"As  to  time,  one  day  matters  no  more 
than  another.  The  rajah  would  have  in- 
vited you  through  that  gate  some  time. 
Hut  he  did  know  you  were  up  in  the 
jungle,  and  rode  forth  to  meet  you." 

"It  was  but  a  happening,"  Finnerty  as- 
serted, with  the  intent  of  extracting-  from 
the  Lumbani  what  further  evidence  he 
had. 

"When  one  thing  happens  many  times 
it  is  more  a  matter  of  arrangement  than 
of  chance,"  the  Banjara  asserted. 

"I  don't  understand,"  Finnerty  de- 
ed. 

"There  is  a  window  in  the  palace,  sahib, 

directly  in  front  of  the  gate,  and  it  has 

been  a  matter  of  pastime  for  the  rajah 

to    sit   at   that    window    when    somebody 

inst  whom   he  had   ill   will   would   be 

tted  and  clawed  by  that  black  devil." 

"Impossible!" 

"It  is  not  a  new  thing,  sahib;  my 
brother  who  was  beaten  knows  of  this." 

FINNERTY  stepped  into  his  room,  and 
returning  placed  a  couple  of  rupees  in 
the  ready  palm  of  the  Banjara,  saying: 
"Your  brother  has  been  beaten  because  of 
us    -o  give  him  th: 

The  Lumbani  rolltd  the  silver  in  the 
fold  of  his  loin  cloth,  and,  indicating 
Swinton  with  his  staff,  said:  "The  sahib 
should  not  go  at  night  to  the  hill,  neither 
here  nor  there" — he  swept  an  arm  in  the 
direction  of  the  palace — "for  sometimes 
that  evil  leopard  is  abroad  at  night." 
Finnerty  laughed. 

The  Banjara  scowled:  "As  to  that,  the 
black  leopard  has  had  neither  food  nor 
\v;uer  to-day,  and  if  the  sahibs  sit  up 
over  the  pool  in  Jadoo  Nala  they  may  see 
him  drink." 

"We'd  see  a  jungle  pig  coming  out  of 
the  fields,  or  a  muntjac  deer  with  his  silly 
little  bark  perhaps,"  Finnerty  com- 
mented in  quiet  tolerance. 

"Such  do  drink  at  the  pool,  but  of  th 
I  am  not  speaking.  The  young  man  being 
not  with  you  to  disarrange  matters,  you 
might  happen  upon  something  of  inter- 
est, sahib,"  the  Banjara  declared  dog- 
dly. 

"We  are  not  men  to  chase  a  phantom — 
to  go  and  sit  at  Jadoo  Pool  because  a 
herdsman  has  fallen  asleep  on  the  bacK 
of  a  buffalo  and  had  a  dream." 

Behind  a  faint 
smile  the  Lum- 
bani digested  this. 
"Very  well, 
sahib,"  he  ex- 
claimed present- 
ly, with  definite 
determination;  "I 
will  speak.  When 
my  brother 
was  beaten 
the  dust  was  shaken  from  his  cars 
and  he  har  heard.  Beside  the  big 
gate  Darna  Singh  and  his  sister,  the 
princess,  talked  to-day,  and  the  speech 
was  of  those  who  would  meet  in  secret  at 
the  pool  to-night." 
"Who  meet  there?" 


"The  rajah's  name  was  spoken,  sahib." 

"How  knew  Darna  Singh  this?" 

"There  be  always  teeth  that  can  be 
opened  with  a  silver  coin.  Now,"  and 
I.umbani  gathered  up  his  black  blank- 
et, throwing  it  over  his  shoulder,  "I  go  to 
my  herd,  for  there  is  a  she-buffalo  heavy 
in  calf  and  to-night  might  increase  the 
number  of  my  stock." 

"Have  patience,  Lumbani,"  Finnerty 
commanded,  and  as  the  Banjara  turned 
in  waiting  he  added  to  Swinton: 
"What  do  you  think,  captain — -we  might 
learn  something?  But  there's  Lord  Vic- 
tor; he'll  expect  you  home." 

"I'll  drop  him  a  note  saying  we're  going 
to  sit  up  over  the  Jadoo  Pool  and  to  not 
worry  if  I  don't  get  home  to-night." 

Finnerty  brought  pencil  and  paper,  and 
when  the  note  was  written  handed  it  to 
the  Banjara,  saying:  "For  the  young 
sahib  at  the  bungalow,  and  if  he  receives 
it  to-morrow  you  will  be  paid  eight 
annas." 

The  herdsman  put  the  note  in  his  loin 
cloth  and  strode  away.  At  the  turn  where 
Swinton  had  been  thrown  from  his  dog- 
cart he  dropped  the  note  over  the  cliff, 
explaining  to  the  sky  his  reasons:  "A 
hunt  is  spoiled  by  too  many  hunters.  It  is 
not  well  that  the  young  sahib  reads  that 
they  go  to  Jadoo  Pool — it  was  not  so 
meant  of  the  gods — and  as  to  the  service 
I  have  eaten  no  salt  of  the  sahib's,  having 
not  yet  been  paid." 

The  old  chap  was  naturally  sure  that 
Swinton  had  written  in  the  note  that  the 
young  sahib  was  to  join  them  at  the  pool. 

As  he  plodded  downhill  he  formulated 
his  excuse  for  non-delivery  of  the  note.  It 
would  be  that  the  she-buffalo  had  de- 
manded his  immediate  care,  and  in  all  the 
worry  and  work  it  had  been  forgotten  and 
then  lost.  It  was  well  to  have  a  fair  ex- 
cuse to  tender  a  sahib  who  put  Punjabi 
wrestlers  on  their  backs. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

AFTER  the  Banjara  had  gone,  Finnerty 
said:  "That's  the  gentle  Hindu  for 
you — mixes  his  mythology  and  data; 
he's  found  out  something,  I  believe,  and 
worked  his  fancy  for  the  melodrama  of 
"k  leopard  stalking  abroad  at 
night." 

"I'm  here  to  follow  up  any  possible  clew 
that  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  any- 
thing." Swinton  observed. 

"llesides,"  the  major  added,  "I  meant 
to  take  you  for  a  sit  up  over  that  pool 
some  night;  many  an  interesting  hour 
I've  spent  sitting  in  a  machan  over  a  pool 
watching  jungle  dwellers.  There's  a  salt 
lick  in  Jadoo  Nala,  and  even  bison,  shy 
as  they  are,  have  been  known  to  come 
down  out  of  the  big  sal  forest  to  that  pool. 
Nobody  shoots  over  it,  so  that  entices  the 
animals;  but  Prince  Ananda  has  a  roomy 
machan  there  with  an  electric  light  in  it. 
I  suppose  one  of  his  German  chaps  put  it 
in,  for  he  has  an  electric  lighting  plant 
under  the  palace,  also  an  ice-making  ma- 
chine. We'd  better  get  a  couple  of  guns 
fixed  up  in  the  way  of  defence,  for  it 
will  be  dark  in  an  hour  or  so." 

He  went  to  his  room  and  returned  with 
a  gun  in  each  hand,  saying:  "Fine- 
sighted  rifles  will  be  little  use;  here's  a 
double-barrelled  12-bore  Paradox,  with 
some  ball  cartridges.  We  won't  be  able  to 
see  anything  beyond  twenty  yards,  and 
she'll  shoot  true  for  that  distance;  I'll 
take  this  10-bore.  Now  we'll  go  over  into 
the  jungle  and  get  some  night  sights." 

Wonderingly  Swinton  accompanied 
Finnerty,  and  just  beyond  the  compound 
they  came  to  a  halt  beneath  a  drooping 
palm,  from  a  graceful  branch  of  which 
a  long,   pear-shaped   nest  swung  gently 


back  and  forth  in  the  evening  breeze. 
"This  is  the  nest  of  the  baya,  the  weaver 
bird;  it's  a  beautiful  bit  of  architecture." 
Finnerty  said  as  he  tapped  with  gentle 
fingers  on  the  tailored  nest. 

A  fluttering  rustle  within,  followed  by 
the  swooping  flight  of  a  bird,  explained 
his  motive.  "I  didn't  want  the  little  cusa 
to  beat  her  eggs  to  pieces  in  fright  when 
I  put  my  hand  in."  he  added  softly  as  he 
thrust  two  fin?:e:s  up  the  tunnel-like  en- 
trance to  the  nest,  drawing  them  forth 
with  a  little  lump  of  soft  clay  between 
their  tips  in  which  was  embedded  a  glow- 
worm. "That  will  make  a  most  excellent 
night  sight,"  the  major  explained;  "there 
should  be  two  or  three  more  in  there." 

"What  is  the  idea  of  this  most  extra- 
ordinarily clever  thing?"    Swinton  asked. 

"It  may  be  food  in  cold  storage,  but  the 
natives  say  it's  a  matter  of  lighting  up 
the  house.  At  any  rate,  I've  always 
found  these  glowworms  alive  and  ready 
to  flash  their  little  electric  bulb." 

As  he  gathered  two  more  nature  in- 
Vscents  Finnerty  indicated  the  beauty 
of  the  nest.  The  insects  were  placed  in 
the  hall,  or  tunnel  entrance,  and  above 
this,  to  one  side,  like  a  nursery,  was  the 
breeding  nest,  the  whole  structure  being 
hung  by  a  network  of  long  grass  and 
slender  roots  from  the  branch  of  the  palm. 

"Tremendously  wise  are  nature's  chil- 
dren!"   Swinton  contributed. 

"Generally,"  Finnerty  answered 
thoughtfully. 

''pHEY  were  at  the  bungalow  now,  and 
A  saying  that  he  and  Swinton  must  have 
a  day  some  time  among  the  birds  Fin- 
nerty adjusted  the  night  sights.  With  a 
slim  rubber  band  he  fastened  a  match 
across  the  double  barrels  at  the  front 
sight  and  beneath  this  placed  a  glowworm. 

As  Finnerty  and  Swinton  went  by 
jungle  path  up  the  hill,  the  oncoming 
night  was  draping  the  forest  with  heavy 
gloom. 

"We'll  get  within  sight  of  the  palace 
by  this  path,"  the  major  advised,  "and 
then  we'll  skirt  around  the  Lake  of  the 
Golden  Coin  to  see  if  there  are  indications 
of  things  unusual." 

When  they  came  out  on  the  plateau 
they  were  on  the  road  that  wound  about 
the  palace  outside  of  the  garden  wall,  and 
as  they  passed  the  teakwood  gate  it  looked 
forbiddingly  sombre  outlined  against  the 
palace  light.  Swinton  shuddered,  and 
through  his  mind  flashed  a  curious 
thought  of  how  so  much  treacherous 
savagery  could  exist  in  the  mind  of  a 
man  capable  of  soft-cultured  speech,  and 
who  was  of  a  pleasing  grace  of  physical 
beauty. 

They  circled  the  Lake  of  the  Golden 
Coin  till  they  faced  the  marble  bridge; 
here  they  stood  in  the  shadow  of  a  mango 
thicket.  The  moon,  now  climbing  to  shoot 
its  rays  through  the  feathery  tops  of  the 
sal  trees,  picked  out  the  palace  in  blue- 
gray  tones,  the  absence  of  lights,  the 
pillared  architecture,  giving  it  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  vast  mausoleum. 

Finnerty  placed  his  hand  on  Swinton's 
arm,  the  clasp  suggesting  he  was  to  listen. 
Straining  his  ear,  he  heard  the  measured 
military  tramp  of  men;  then  their  forms 
loomed  grotesquely  in  the  struggling 
moonlight  as  they  crossed  the  marble 
bridge  coming  from  the  palace;  even  in 
that  uncertain  light  the  military  erectness 
of  the  figures,  the  heavy,  measured  tramp 
told  Swinton  they  were  Prussians.  Fin- 
nerty and  the  captain  hurried  away,  and 
as  they  passed  around  the  lake  end  to  the 
road  a  figure,  or  perhaps  two,  indefinite, 
floated  across  a  patch  of  moonlight  like 
a  drift  of  smoke. 
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The  major  spread  his  nostrils.  "Attar 
of  rose!     Did  you  get  it,  Swinton?" 

"Think  I  did." 

"There's  only  one  woman  on  this  hill 
whose  clothes  are  so  saturated  with  at- 
tar." 

"Ananda's  princess?  What  would  she 
be  doing  out  here  at  night?" 

As  they  moved  along,  Finnerty  chuckl- 
ed: "What  are  we  doing  up  here?  What 
were  the  Prussians  doing  in  the  prince's 
palace?  What  is  Marie  doing  here  in 
Darpore?  I  tell  you,  captain,  I  wouldn't 
give  much  for  that  girl's  chances  if  the 
princess  thinks  she's  a  rival.  The  princess 
comes  from  a  Rajput  family  that  never 
stopped  at  means  to  an  end." 

"It  would  suggest  that  there  is  really 
something  on  to-night.  Doesn't  Boelke's 
bungalow  lie  up  in  that  direction?" 

"Yes;  an  I  I  think  it  was  two  women 
who  passed;  p  obably  it  was  Marie's  maid 
whom  the  Banjara  referred  to  when  he 
said  there  were  always  teeth  that  could  be 
opened  with  a  silver  coin.  Prince  Ananda 
has  not  been  seen  much  with  the  girl,  but 
the  princess  may  have  discovered  that  he 
r-sets  her  at  the  pool.  It  would  be  a  safe 
trysting  place  so  far  as  chance  discovery 
is  concerned,  for  natives  never  travel  that 
path  at  night;  they  believe  that  a  phantom 
leopard  lives  in  the  cave  from  which  the 
salt  stream  issues.  This  is  the  way,"  he 
added,  turning  to  the  left  along  a  path 
that  dipped  down  in  gentle  gradient  to 
the  beginning  of  Jadoo  Nala,  which  in 
turn  led  on  to  a  valley  that  reached  the 
great  plain. 

ALONG  this  valley  lay  a  trail,  stretch- 
ing from  the  forest-covered  hills  to 
the  plains,  that  had  been  worn  by  the  feet 
of  great  jungle  creatures— bison,  tiger, 
even  elephants,  in  their  migratory  trips, 
Finnerty  told  Swinton,  and  sometimes 
they  wandered  up  Jadoo  Nala  for  a  lick 
at  the  salt,  knowing  that  they  were  never 
disturbed. 

There  was  some  bitterness  in  the  ma- 
jor's low-pitched  voice  as  he  said:  "Jadoo 
Pool  would  be  an  ideal  spot  for  pothunters 
who  come  out  here  to  kill  big  game  and  sit 
up  in  an  machan  over  a  drinking  place  to 
blaze  away  at  bison  or  tiger,  generally 
only  wounding  the  animal  in  the  bad  night 
light;  if  it's  a  tiger  he  goes  off  into  the 
jungle,  and,  crazed  by  the  pain  of  a  fester- 
ing sore,  will  kill  on  sight,  and  finally,  his 
strength  and  speed  reduced  by  the  weak- 
ening wound,  will  turn  to  killing  the 
easiest  kind  of  game — man;  becomes  a 
man-eater.  I  once  shot  a  rogue  elephant 
that  had  killed  a  dozen  people,  and  found 
that  the  cause  of  his  madness  was  a 
maggot-filled  hole  in  his  skull  that  had 
been  made  by  a  ball  from  an  8-bore  in  the 
hands  of  a  juvenile  civil  servant,  fired  at 
night." 

Finnerty's  monologue  was  cut  short  by 
the  screeching  bell  of  a  deer.    "A  chital 
at  the  pool;  something,  perhaps  a  leop. 
hunting   his   supper,    has   startled    him," 
he  advised. 

They  moved  forward  softly,  their  feet 
scarce  making  a  rustle  on  the  smooth 
path,  and  as  they  came  to  the  roots  of  a 
graceful  pipal  that  stretched  its  lean  arms 
out  over  the  pool,  from  the  opposite  bank 
the  startled  cry  of  the  deer  again  rent  the 
brooding  stillness  as  he  bounded  away,  his 
little  hoofs  ringing  on  the  stony  hill. 

A  light  bamboo  ladder,  strapped  to  the 
pipal,  led  to  a  machan  that  was  hidden  by 
a  constructed  wall  of  twigs  and  crass, 
through  which  were  little  openings  that 
afforded  a  view  of  the  pool. 

As  they  reached  the  machan,  Finnerty 
said:     "As  we  are  here  to  hear  and  see 


only,  I  suppose  that  even  if  Pundit  Bagh 
comes  we  let  him  go  free,  eh?" 

"Yes;  I  really  don't  want  to  kill  any- 
thing while  I'm  in  Darpore;  that  is,  un- 
less it's  necessary  to  take  a  pot  shot  at  a 
Hun,  and  I  have  a  feeling  that  we're  going 
to  see  something  worth  while — that  Ban- 
jara is  no  fool." 

THEN  the  two  men  settled  back  on  the 
-*•  springy,  woven  floor  of  the  machan  to 
a  wait  in  the  mvsterious  night  of  a  tropi- 
cal jungle.  Stilled,  the  noise  of  their  own 
movements  hushed,  the  silence  of  the 
mighty  forest  was  oppressive;  it  sug- 
gested vastness,  a  huge  void,  as  though 
they  sat  in  a  gigantic  cave,  themselves 
the  only  living  thing  within. 

Swinton  found  the  drowsiness  of  the 
brooding  jungle  creeping  into  his  frame; 
with  difficulty  he  kept  from  sleep.  He 
knew  enough  of  jungle  watching  to  know 
that  he  dare  not  smoke;  the  telltale  odor 
of  burning  tobacco  would  leave  them  in- 
deed in  their  solitude.  And  there  was  the 
thought  that  something  was  to  happen, 
some  mysterious  thing  to  eventuate;  the 
Banjara  had  not  sent  them  there  to  see 
deer  drinking  at  the  pool  or  even  to  feast 
their  eyes  on  bigger  game. 

What  was  it?  What  was  it?  His  head 
drooped  toward  his  chest;  dreamily  he 
heard  the  soft  rustle  of  something  close; 
half  consciously  he  raised  his  heavy  lids 
to  gaze  into  two  big  round  orbs  that  blazed 
with  ruby  light.  On  the  point  of  calling 
out,  he  saw  a  pair  of  white  wings  spread; 
there  was  an  almost  silent  swoop,  and  that 
night  hunter,  the  great  horned  owl,  swept 
away.  He  felt  the  pressure  of  Finnerty's 
elbow;  it  was  a  silent  laugh. 

For  five  minutes  the  unruffled  pool 
mirrored  the  moon  in  placid  silence;  it 
lay  beneath  them  like  some  jewel,  a  moon- 
stone on  a  deep  green  cloth.  Where  the 
stream  trickled  in  and  out  of  ruts  and 
holes  left  in  the  muddy  shore  by  drink- 
ing animals  the  water  gleamed  like  scat- 
tered pearls. 

SUDDENLY  there  was  a  crash  of  break- 
ing bamboos,  followed  by  the  heavy 
breathing  of  large  animals  and  the 
shuffling  of  many  feet.  Then  a  herd  of 
bison — two  bulls,  a  few  cows,  and  two 
calves — less  cautious  in  their  enormous 
strength,  swept  over  the  hill  brow  of  the 
farther  bank;  there  they  cheeked  and  ex- 
amined the  pool.  A  big  cow,  followed  by 
two  others  and  the  calves,  clambered  down 
to  the  water,  and  the  scraping  of  their 
rough  tongues  against  the  crusted  salt 
lick  could  be  heard.  One  bull,  his  high 
wither  with  its  massive  hump  and  enorm- 
ous head  denoting  his  sex  even  in  the 
transient,  vibrating  shimmers  of  moon- 
light the  swaying  branches  wove  into  the 
y  gloom,  stood  on  guard,  his  big  ears 
flapping  from  side  to  side  to  catch  every 
sound  of  danger.  The  other  bull,  as  if 
depending  on  the  sentry,  slid  down  the 
bank,  took  a  hasty  drink,  and  returned; 
then  the  cows,  with  their  calves,  went  up 
from  the  water,  and  the  herd  melted  like 
Iowa  into  the  gloomed  sal  forest. 

Swinton  was  wide  awake  now;  the 
majestic  bison,  the  faithful  bull  on  guard 
lest  a  tiger  creep  up  on  the  calves  was  a 
sight  worth  an  hour  or  two  of  vigil. 

Finnerty's  head  leaned  toward  .Swinton 
as  he  whispered:  "Gad!  I  wish  I  dared 
smoke."  Then,  with  a  smothered 
chuckle:  "If  I  had  turned  on  the  I 
trie  it  would  have  been  a  sight.  I  wonder 
if  the  current  is  on;  we  might  need  it  if 
there's  a  shindy." 

Like  an  echo  of  the  major's  whisper  a 
sound  floated   up   from   the  heavy  pall  of 


darkness  that  lay  beneath  the  pipal;  it 
might  have  been  the  sniff  of  a  honey 
badger,  the  inquisitive,  faint  woof  of  a 
bear,  or  a  muttered  word.  His  hand  rest- 
ing on  Swinton's  arm  in  a  tense  grip,  Fin- 
erty  strained  his  ears  to  define  the  curious 
sense  he  had  that  some  one  was  stealthily 
moving  beneath  them.  Once  he  put  a 
hand  on  the  top  rung  of  the  bamboo  lad- 
der; it  vibrated  as  though  some  one  leaned 
against  it  or  had  commenced  to  ascend. 
He  slipped  the  butt  of  his  10-bore  for- 
ward, ready  for  a  handy,  silent  push  of 
defence.  But  still,  he  thought,  if  it  were 
Prince  Ananda  to  meet  somebody  he 
would  wait  below.  With  a  pang,  Fin- 
nerty realized  who  the  somebody  that  the 
prince  must  meet  so  secretly  would  be. 

A  LITTLE  slipping  sound  as  of  a  foot 
•'*•  higher  up  on  the  path  came  to  the  lis- 
teners' ears;  there  was  the  tinkle-clink 
of  a  pebble  rolling  to  the  stones  below; 
the  rustling  push  of  a  body  passing  from 
beneath  the  pipal  and  along  the  mud  bank 
of  the  pool.  Then  Finnerty  saw,  for  a 
second,  an  outlined  figure  where  the 
moon  fell  upon  the  pearl-like  cups  of 
water;  and  the  straight,  athletic  Rajput 
swing  betrayed  that  it  was  Darna  Singh. 
Then  he  was  swallowed  up  in  the  shadow 
that  lay  heavy  toward  the  cave. 

A  cicada  started  his  shrill  piping  in  a 
neighboring  tree,  awakening  several  of 
his  kind,  and  the  hissing  hum,  raspingly 
monotonous,  filled  their  ears.  Suddenly  it 
was  drowned  by  droning  English  words 
that  came  floating  up  from  below,  smoth- 
ered to  indistinctness. 

"It  is  the  prince,"  Finnerty  thought. 

Then  there  were  odd  catches  of  a 
woman's  voice.  Distinctly  the  major 
heard:  "No,  I  cannot,"  The  man's  tones 
had  a  wavering  drawl,  as  though  he 
pleaded.  More  than  once  the  word  "love," 
with  a  little  fierce  intonation,  came  to  the 
listener.  The  woman  had  uttered  words 
that,  patched  together  out  of  their  frag- 
mentary hearing,  told  that  she,  or  some 
one,  would  go  away  the  next  day. 

A  low,  purring  note  carried  to  the 
machan  from  the  cave  mouth. 

Turning  his  head  cautiously,  lest  the 
machan  creak,  Finnerty,  holding  his  eyes 
on  the  trickling  stream  where  it  splashed 
into  light,  dread  in  his  heart,  saw  a 
shadow  creep  toward  the  pool,  its  progress 
marked  by  the  blotting  out  of  the  pearl- 
like spots  of  moonlit  water;  then  the 
shadow  was  lost,  and  next  he  heard  the 
pushing  pad  of  velvet  paws  upon  the  leaf- 
covered  ground  just  beyond  the  pipal. 
Finnerty  knew.  Only  a  tiger  or  a  leopard 
stalked  like  that.  Now  the  approaching 
animal  had  stopped.  There  was  no  mov- 
ing shadow,  no  faint  rustle  of  leaves;  the 
thing  was  eyeing  the  pool — looking  for 
-thing  to  kill  by  its  brink.  Below,  the 
voices  still  droned,  their  owners  un- 
conscious of  the  yellow  cat  eyes  that  per- 
then  watched  them  in  desire. 

To  Finnerty  came  with  full  horror  a 
memory  of  the  Banjara's  words:  "See 
the  black  leopard  drink  at  the  pool  to- 
night." 

SILENTLY   shifting  his  10-bore  till   its 
muzzle  ranged    the   side  along  which 
the  thing  le  uncovered   the  glow- 

worm, and  ■  little  speck  of  luminous  light 
showed  that  it  was  still  alive. 

Swinton,  who  sat  facing  the  other  way, 
feeling  that  there  was  something  stirring, 
drew  his  gun   across  his  knee. 

A    minute,   two   minutes — they    seemed 
to  Finnerty — then  he  heard,  deeper 
in  the  Jangle,  a   bush   swish   as  if  it  had 
Continued  on  pagt  99 


A   scene    front    Stella    Marts,    nhowinjr.    Mary    Piekford,    playing    two    role*. 

The  Life  of  Mary  Piekford 

By  Arthur  Stringer 
III. — The  Power  of  Mary  Piekford 


"I 


AM  afraid,"  I  said  at  the  beginning 
of  my  last  talk  with  Mary  Pick- 
ford,  "that  we  haven't  been  getting 

on  any  too  well  with  this  story  of  vour 

life." 

"We  seem  to  wander  off  on  side-issues, 

don't  we?"  commented  Little  Mary.   Then 

she  laughed.    "But  after 

all  it's  only  natural  that 

the     specimen     should 

squirm  a  little  when  you 

try  to   pin  her  down   on 

paper!       Life,    you    see, 

isn't  like  a  bolt  of  ribbon. 

You   can't  unroll    it   and 

calmly    inspect    it    from 

end  to  end.     It's  really  a 

terribly  tangled  up  skein 

of  things,  movements  and 

emotions    and     accidents 

and     cross-currents     and 

aims     and     disappoint- 
ments,      so       hopelessly 

snarled  up  that  I  couldn't 

unravel     them     into    the 

straight  threads   of  his- 
tory    if     I     wanted     to. 

People    can't   come     and 

turn  you  and  your  career 

inside   out   as  though    it 


were  a  silk  stocking.  In  the  first  place, 
if  I  thought  I  was  going  to  be  inspected 
that  way  I'd  very  promptly  get  goose- 
flesh  and  you'd  proudly  announce  that 
the  stocking  wasn't  silk,  after  all,  but 
merely  mercerized,  with  several  runs  in 
her  character!" 


"Don't  you   h  Canadian   winter  day?"  demanded  Mary 

Piekford,  "with  crunching  under  your  feet  like  dry  char- 

coal, the  way  it  does  when  the  thermometer  is  somewhere  about 
'.y   lielowC 

'  1  should  think  you  would  prefer  this,"  suggested  her  inter- 
It  was  eighty-eight  in  the  shade,  with  the  mid-winter  sun 
''hem  California  shimmering  on  the  glass  roof  of  the  studio 
and  making  Stage  Number  Three  very  much  like  a  hot-house.  There 
was  a  smell  of  orange  blossoms  on  the  sultry  breeze  and  the  lazy 
song  of  birds  in  the  air. 

"I  love  them  both,"  ruminated  Little  Mary  aloud.  "I  love  Canada 
and  I  love  the  States,  and  I've  always  wanted  to  see  them  brought 
closer  together.  The  work  we've  been  doing  here,  in  fact,  has  been 
bringing  the  two  countries  closer  together,  for  when  you  laugh  and 
cry  over  the  same  pictures  and  the  same  characters  and  sympathize 
with  the  same  ideals  you  are  no  longer  strangers  to  one  another. 
And  now  that  we  are  not  only  sympathizing  with  the  same  ideals, 
but  standing  side  by  side  and  fighting  for  the  same  ideals,  we  are 
really  one  people!" 


"Then,"  I  protested,  "the  run  is  in  the 
character  of  the  interviewer,  for  a  good 
one  should  surely  first  anaesthetize  his 
subject  before  operating." 

"Well,  I'm  very  wide-awake,  and  the 
thought  of  dissection  sends  me  promptly 
into  my  shell.  In  this  business  of  ours, 
you  know,  there  are  faces 
which  we  describe  as  'not 
screening  well,'  and  you 
naturally  want  to  find  out 
if  your  thoughts  are  go- 
ing to  screen  well  before 
you  parade  them  to  the 
world." 

"Then  let's  swing 
around  to  something 
more  comfortable,"  I  sug- 
gested with  what  was 
merely  a  mock  pretence 
at  desperation,  "and  talk 
about  motor  cars  or 
clothes  —  or  something 
like  that." 

"You  have  mentioned 
my  only  two  relaxations," 
retorted  Miss  Piekford, 
"if  you  leave  out  books." 
I  already  knew  that  the 
star  confronting  me  was 
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not  given  to  social  frivolities.  She  mixed 
little,  in  her  hours  of  ease,  with  that 
somewhat  stridulous  film  colony  which 
adds  so  many  high-lights  to  the  life  of 
Hollywood.  Nor  did  she  mingle  with  that 
daily  congregation  of  screen-celebrities 
who  afternoon  by  afternoon  convert  the 
tea-room  of  The  Alexandria,  in  Los 
Angeles,  into  a  noisy  and  colorful  if  some- 
what thirsty  aviary.  The  big  Bogardus 
home  on  Western  Avenue,  in  fact,  had  the 
habit  of  swallowing  her  up  and  keeping 
her  hidden.  When  the  solemnity  of  that 
house  was  disturbed  it  was  usually  by 
the  dark  and  vivacious  Lottie,  or  her 
daughter,  the  toddling  and  irrepressible 
Mary  Pickford  Rupp — for  in  private  life, 
of  course,  Lottie  is  Mrs.  Rupp — or  by  the 
high-spirited  and  movement-loving  Jack 
who  has  found  married  life  with  Olive 
Thomas  by  no  means  subjugating. 

Not,  as  I  have  already  tried  to 
make  plain,  that  Mary  is  by  any 
stretch  of  the  word  dolorous.  The 
keynote  of  her  nature 
might  even  be  sounded  in 
the  word  "sunny,"  but  it 
seems  more  the  rarified 
and  softly-illuming  sun- 
light of  her  native  North- 
land than  the  riotous  and 
over-assertive  glow  of  her 
adopted  state.  And  I  have 
been  able  to  catch  a  side- 
light on  that  oddly  reserv- 
ed character  from  a  play- 
mate of  her  earliest  years. 
"My  first  picture  of 
Gladys  Mary,"  said  this 
playmate  of  other  days,  "is 
of  a  very  attractive,  very 
thin  and  very  serious-eyed 
little  girl  who  sat  on  the 
upturned  cover  of  a  sew- 
ing-machine and  watched 
her  mother  making  clothes 
for  the  children  of  parents 
who  were  much  more  pros- 
perous than  hers.  She  was 
always  a  rather  grown-up 
child.  She  was  never 
riotous,  never  romped  and 
got  into  scrapes,  as  sister  Lottie  did 
and  brother  Jack  was  later  to  do. 
She  was  not  a  sickly  child,  but,  as  I 
remember  it,  she  'took'  about  every- 
thing that  happened  along  in  the  way 
of  juvenile  indisposition,  mumps  and 
measles  and  scarlatina,  among  the  rest. 
Once,  too,  she  fell  dangerously  ill  of  black 
diphtheria.  The  doctor  who  attended  her 
had  given  her  up, 
in  fact,  but  Little 
Gladys  Mary's 
frenzied  mother 
took  the  situation 
in  her  own  hands 
and  herself  ex- 
tracted from  the 
child's  throat  the 
accu  m  u  1  a  t  i  ons 
that  were  threat- 
ening to  choke  her 
to  death.  Mary's 
strain  of  wistful- 
ness,  her  habit  of 
gravity,  may  have 
been  the  result  in 
part  of  these  re- 
peated illnesses, 
or  of  the  straight- 
ened circum- 
stances in  which 
the  earliest  part 
of  her  youth  was 
spent,  or  of  the 
solemnifying  dut- 
ies of  a  bread- 
winner which  de- 


volved so  early  upon  her  shoulders.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  some- 
thing born  in  her,  just  as  she  was  born 
with  that  wonderful  golden  hair  without 
a  touch  of  red  in  it.  And  in  this  gentle 
melancholy  lay  the  germ  of  much  of  her 
future  power." 

But  instead  of  talking  about  Mary's 
character  and  Mary's  soul,  I  had  flip- 
pantly suggested  that  we  talk  about  her 
cars  and  her  clothes.  For,  only  that  day, 
a  more  or  less  exalted  lady,  betraying  her 
sex's  adherence  to  type,  had  demanded 
of  me  a  prompt  and  comprehensive  des- 
cription of  how  Mary  Pickford  dressed  in 
private  life.  My  descriptions,  obviously, 
were  not  altogether  satisfactory.  They 
were,  in  fact,  as  nebulous  as  they  were 
self-contradictory.     For  on  one  occasion 


On  reading  Mr.  Stringer's  story, 
the  publicity  manager  for  Miss 
Pickford  wired  to  MacLean's: 
"Best  story  ever  written  of  Mary." 


Tea    in 

Marion 


Miss     Pirkford's    dressing     room,    between    scene**.      Minn    Frances 
(scenario     writer).     Miss     Pickford,     Ado!ph     Zukor     (President     of 
Famous    Players)    and   Cecil    B.   de    Mill,-    (producer). 


when  I  talked  with  Miss  Pickford  she 
wore  a  sedate  little  black-and-white  tail- 
ored dress  and  a  brand-new  Hudson  seal 
coat  (it  was  Mary  herself  who  told  me 
it  was  brand-new)  and  another  time  she 
wore  dirty  moccasins  and  a  ragged  petti- 
coat and  an  old  blue  denim  shirt  open  at 
the  throat,  since  on  this  occasion  Mary 
was  "working"  on  that  wild-west  story  of 
Bret  Harte's  known  as  "M'liss."  And 
during  still  another  seminar  I  encounter- 
ed the  star  in  the  high-topped  kid  shoes 
and  the  gay  festive  plaids  of  "Amarilly 
of  Clothesline  Alley." 

So  my  description  of  Mary's  apparel, 
I'm   afraid,  was  a  bit  of  a  muddle.     I 
hadn't   been  trained     to     observe    such 
things.     But  I  did  succeed  in  registering 
the   fact   that     Miss     Pickford    wore    no 
jewelry,  not  even  a  wedding-ring, — 
though  on  Western  Avenue  I  had  just 
passed  a  rival  screen-star  in  a  pea- 
cock-blue limousine,  a  star  of  about 
twice    Mary's    age,    decked    out    in 
enough  glimmering  junk  to 
make  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
look  like  a  Quakeress.      I 
had   already  absorbed   the 
purely  mental  impression, 
however,    that   Mary    her- 
self would  not  sit  up  nights 
worrying   over   her   bodily 
accoutrements,    any    more 
than  she  would  ask  of  her 
interpreters  that  the  ques- 
tion of  attire  should  be  un- 
duly    accentuated.       Her 
clothing,  in  fact,  imoressed 
me  as  being  a  good   deal 
like  her  voice,  that  of  the 
well-bred     American     girl 
who   tends   to   shun   what 
Franklin  Adams  once  call- 
ed   the    "consciousness    of 
conspicuity."    The  striking 
thing  about  Miss  Pickford, 
in  fact,  is  the  lack  of  accent 
on  the  physical   note,  the 
absence   of   that   voluptu- 
ousness which  in  some  cir- 
cles appears  to  constitute 
the  supreme  equipment  of 
the  screen-favorite.     What  you  not- 
ice is  an  almost  boy-like  straightness 
of    line,    the    adolescent    absence    of 
contours,  a  clean-limbed,  small-boned, 
agile  young  figure  with  its  plentitude 
of   nervous   energy   touched   with   asceti- 
cism.    The  hands  and  feet,  too,  are  much 
smaller  than  they  look  on  the  screen,  the 
era  having  a  most  uncharitable  tend- 
ency to  make  the 
most  of  such  mem- 
bers. 

II 

"WHY  do  you 

'  '  want  to  talk 
about  clothes?" 
Miss  Pickford  was 
demanding, 

"I  don't.  But 
I  know  you 
would." 

"Why?" 

"Because  a  1 1 
screen  stars  do.  I 
suppose  they  have 
to.r' 

And  Mary  ac- 
knowledged that  I 
was  ritfht.  I  also 
learned  that  she 
h  a  d  a  special 
dressmaker  to  de- 
sign them,  al- 
though a  certain 
amount  of  hei 
apparel  is  fash- 
ioned     in      New 
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Above  :  She 
likes  to  drive  a 
car,  especially 
in  an*  war 
work. 

Kight  :    A  pose 
snapped    while 
in  costume  for 
M'liss." 


Y  i)  r  k.  And 
when  she  has 
finished  with 
them  she  gives 
them  away, 
only  now  and  then  keeping  one  with  some 
richer  association  as  a  souvenir.  Mary 
Pickford,  in  fact,  gives  a  great  deal 
away.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Pickford, 
Mary's  mother,  looks  after  the  star's  fin- 
ancial affairs  and  investments.  But  it  is 
Mary's  own  hand  that  is  forever  active 
in  charitable  efforts,  and  I  knew,  without 
asking  her,  of  how  entirely  at  her  own 
expense  she  maintains  a  Los  Angeles 
orphanage  and  of  how  under  that  shelter- 
ing roof  almost  two  hundred  little  tots 
find  a  safe  and  comfortable  home. 

"It's  a  wonderful  thing,"  Mary  Pick- 
ford had  just  been  telling  me,  "to  have  all 
the  clothes  you  want.  And  every  woman 
seems  to  want  them." 

My  thoughts  went  back  to  the  child 
seated  on  the  sewing-machine  cover 
wratching  the  mother  of  a  house  on  whom 
ill-fortune  had  suddenly  fallen  determin- 
edly keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  by 
fashioning  dresses  for  happier  and 
wealthier  little  girls.  And  Mary's  thoughts 
perhaps  traveled  back  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, for  her  face  became  grave. 

"I'm  not  going  to  deny  that  it  isn't 
equally  wonderful    to    have   a  beautiful 


just  about  the  time  of  the  birth  of  the 
silent  drama.  It  was  about  the  time,  I 
mean,  when  the  first  serious  attempts 
were  being  made  to  do  something  better 
than  merely  portray  human  beings  in 
action,  with  no  definite  story-interest  to 
unify  that  action." 

'"pHIS  was  new  to  me.  But  little  did  I 
-*-  dream,  when  I  asked  for  explanations, 
of  the  mass  of  technical  information 
stowed  so  carefully  away  behind  Mary's 
dissembling  blonde  curls. 

"Edison's  early  kinetoscope  and  Paul's 
animatograph,  as  it  has  been  called,  had 
been  improved  by  this  time,"  began  the 
l  ing  sovereign  of  this  newly-founded 
empire  of  celluloid.  "The  Lumiere  kine- 
matograph,  you  may  remember,  had  been 
introduced  into  vaudeville,  where  it  was 
admired  by  the  public  as  a  technical  won- 
der. It  was  a  novelty,  and  the  theatre- 
jroing  crowds  were  interested,  though  their 
interest  did  not  extend  beyond  the  me- 
chanics of  the  thing.  But  that  couldn't 
last,  of  course.  Along  with  the  demand 
for  more  pictures  came  also  a  demand  for 
more   ambitious   productions.        At   first 


home,  so  long  as  it  really 
is  a  home.  If  you're  born 
to  it,  of  course,  you  never 
quite  understand.  But  I 
have  been  poor 
longer  than  I  hare  been 
the  other  way.  And  being 
poor  taught  me  to  a/- 
ate  the  things  that  1're 
able  to  get.  Now, 
don't  imagine  that  I'm  go- 
ing to  moralize  over  the 
virtues  of  poverty.  I've 
no  intention  of  doing  that. 
I'm  merely  stating  a   fact 

which      I've 

bumped  into 

in  the  course 

of   my   own 

life.        If 

you're  born 
with  every- 
thing  you 
want  you've 
missed  the 
fun  of  the 
bipgest  game 
there  is,  the 
elemental  old 
joy  of  ac- 
c  o  m  p  I  i  s  h- 
ment,  the  hu- 
m  a  n  satis- 
faction of  go- 
ing after  a 
thing  and 
roping     it 

down.  When  you  get  it,  of  course,  it's 
not  going  to  be  what  you  expected,  and 
it's  not  going  to  make  you  any  happier 
than  you  were  before  you  got  it.  I  sup- 
pose it's  only  the  going  on  that  counts." 
"But  is  it  a  case  of  going  on?"  I  asked. 
"I  mean,  do  you  look  for  continuous  pro- 
gress in  the  matter  of  motion-picture 
work?" 

"There  has  been  a  steady  advance  in 
motion-pictures,"  explained  Miss  Pick- 
ford, "from  about  the  time  I  first  went 
into  them.  And  that  advance  gives  every 
promise  of  continuing.  When  I  did  my 
first  work  in  the  movies,  back  in  the  old 
Biograph   days,   I   swung   into  that  field . 


Miss  Pickford  emerging  from 
her    dressing    room. 


people  were  satisfied  to  see  a  short  reel, 
a  reel  of  only  one  minute,  showing  a  baby 
being  bathed  or  a  boy  turning  the  hose  on 
a  fat  man  or  some  movement  equally 
trivial.  They  were,  in  fact,  merely  ab- 
breviated little  slap-stick  comedies.  But 
the  growth  had  started.  The  settings  and 
products  became  more  elaborate.  The 
story  or  drama  side  was  gradually  de- 
veloped, until  one  of  the  big  milestones 
was  passed  when  The  Passion  Play  was 
shown  as  a  picture  at  the  Eden  Musee,  in 
Xew  York.  It  was  pretty  crude,  of 
course,  from  our  present-day  standards. 
But  even  ten  and  twelve  years  ago  the 
motion-picture  business  was  attracting 
the  better  minds  of  the  country.  One  of 
the  biggest  creative  artists  in  the  bus- 
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iness  then,  as  he  is  now,  was  Mr.  Griffith, 
D.  W.  Griffith,  the  man  who,  as  you  prob- 
ably know,  is  responsible  for  "The  Birth 
Of  A  Nation'  and  'Hearts  Of  The  World.' 
Under  Mr.  Griffith  I  played  in  quite  a 
number  of  the  earlier  one  and  two  real 
dramas.  Then  I  came  out  to  California 
in  1910  and  did  a  one-reel  version  of  'Ra- 
mcna,'  with  Henry  Walthall  playing  op- 
posite me.  This  was  the  first  actual 
dramatization  of  a  novel,  though  Mr. 
Griffith  had  already  done  a  screen-ver- 
sion of  Browning's  poem,  'Pippa  Passes,' 
and  another  company  had  attempted  a 
screen  reproduction  of  the  play-form  of 
'Monte  Cristo.'" 

These  reminiscences  led  my  mind  back 
to  the  days  of  the  nickelodeon,  the  smelly 
and  ill-ventilated  little  cellar  on  the  off- 
color  street,  with  the  screen-pictures  still 
giving  every  evidence  of  suffering  from 
paralysis  agitans  and  the  films  so 
scratched  they  looked  like  a  rain  of  tin- 
ware viewed  through  an  eight-foot 
square  of  cheese-cloth.  But  the  wonder 
of  the  new  invention  was  still  in  the 
heart  of  man.  It  was  another  case  of 
Johnson's  walking  dog,  the  marvel  being 
not  that  the  dog  walked  well,  but  that 
he  walked  at  all.  I  was  equally  reminded 
that  Mary  Pickford  had  been  the  early 
bird,  the  early  bird  who  caught  the  first 
worm  of  recognition.  It  was  not  the 
fashion,  in  those  days,  to  make  public 
announcement  of  the  name  of  a  player, 
and  the  face  of  Mary  Pickford  became 
familiar  to  a  somewhat  circumscribed 
world  long  before  her  name  was  known. 
Her  popularity,  even  in  those  anonymous 
and  creaky  productions,  extended  to  Can- 
ada and  England. 

"Times  have  changed  since  then,"  I 
observed,  more  to  throw  a  pontoon  across 
the  silence  than  to  proffer  a  pearl  of  wis- 
dom. 

"It's  a  habit  time  has,"  agreed  Miss 
Pickford,  apparently  still  intent  on  her 
transit  through  the  tombs  of  the  past. 

"But  it  was  about  this  time,  wasn't  it, 
that  you  deserted  the  pictures  for  the 
stage?"  I  inquired. 

r  DID  not  need  to  ask  why.  Halfway 
successes  would  never  have  satisfied 
the  ardent  and  ever-critical  spirit  of  Mary 
Pickford.  The  picture  possibilities  were 
still  too  limited,  the  field  was  too  restric- 
ted. And  like  the  true  strategist  she 
was,  finding  her  advance  blocked  in  one 
direction,  she  essayed  her  next  thrust  in 
analtogether  different  direction. 

"Yes;  David  Belasco  was  putting  on 
'The  Warrens  of  Virginia,'  which  we've 
already  spoken  about.  He  had  seen  me 
in  the  movies.  When  he  wants  either  a 
personality  or  a  'prop'  for  one  of  his 
productions  he  wants  it.  I  knew  what 
it  meant  to  be  on  Broadway,  and  under 
Belasco.  So  I  accepted  his  offer.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  a  very  close  friend- 
ship between  our  foremost  stage-producer 
and  myself.  Later  on  I  played  in  Mr. 
Belasco's  production  of  Lavedon's  'Good 
Little  Devil,'  as  you  very  well  know." 

"And  then  you  went  back  to  the 
movies?  I  reminded  Little  Mary,  in  a 
tone  of  gentle  reproof. 

"And  then  I  went  back  to  the  movies," 
repeated  the  cool-eyed  young  lady  whom 
I  had  once  delegated  to  fill  the  shoes  of 
Maude  Adams.  "I  went  under  the  man- 
agement of  Adolph  Zukor  and  we  did  a 
screen-version  of  'In  The  Bishop's  Car- 
riage/ It  was  unexpectedly  successful ;  it 
was,  in  fact,  amazingly  successful.  It 
was  so  much  of  a  hit  in  its  own  way  that 
Mr.  Zukor  has  the  habit  of  proclaiming  it 
the  corner-stone  of  his  success.     Up  to 


that  time,  you  see,  he  was  practically  un- 
known— and  I  don't  need  to  explain  that 
to-day  he's  one  of  the  most  successful 
producers  in  the  profession,  or  the  bus- 
iness, if  you  insist  on  the  older  way  of 
describing  it." 

"And  you  are  still  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Zukor  interests?"  I  asked. 

"Yes.  We're  just  arranging  for  our 
next  half-yearly  programme." 

"I  was  told  the  new  Pathe  company 
recently  offered  you  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  a  week,  on  a  long-term  contract," 
I  suggested. 

"I  did  not  accept  that  offer.  And  I 
never  make  long-term  contracts.  I  never, 
in  fact,  sign  a  contract  for  more  than  six 
months  at  a  time." 

"Why  not?" 

"In  the  first  place,  because  everything 
about  the  photoplay  world  is  in  such  a 
state  of  change.  Tastes  change;  the 
public  changes,  conditions  and  methods 
change.  I've  always  felt  it  wouldn't  be 
fair  to  my  management  to  tie  them  up  for 
more  than  six  months  at  a  time."  The 
little  star  looked  at  me  with  laughter 
hovering  about  the  over-wistful  eyes. 
They  were  not  the  eyes  of  a  light-hearted 
and  care-free  girl.  They  were  the 
questioning  and  shadowed  eyes  of  the  wo- 
man who  has  sounded  life  and  life's  tem- 
poralities. "Who  knows  that  the  tide 
isn't  going  to  turn  to-morrow,  or  the  day 
after  to-morrow?" 

"What  tide?"  I  demanded. 

"The  tide  of  public  opinion,  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  call  it." 

"And  what  could  that  do  to  you?" 

"It  could  leave  me  as  high  and  dry  as 
a  mussel-shell  on  the  sandflats  of  neglect/' 

\  I ARY  PICKFORD  joined  in  my  laugh 
"*  of  derision,  but  in  the  laughter  of  the 
lady  I  thought  I  detected  an  undertone 
of  that  apprehension  which  is  the  step- 
daughter of  over-active  imagination.  It's 
the  haunted  feeling,  I  suppose,  which  the 
stateliest  queens  of  stage-popularity  feel 
in  even  their  fullest  hour  of  fame,  know- 
ing as  they  do  the  instability  of  that  sov- 
ereignty beside  which  the  throne  of  a  Ro- 
manoff is  a  Plymouth  Rock  of  endurance. 

But  I  felt  no  shadow  of  that  black  wing, 
for  only  a  few  nights  before  I  had  be- 
held a  singularly  impressive  queen  in 
front  of  a  Los  Angeles  "first-run"  motion- 
pi  ture  palace.  It  was  the  opening  night 
of  a  Mary  Pickford  film,  and  that  line 
of  waiting  "fans" — there  seems  to  be  no 
word  lit  quits  so  well  as  that  shorthand 
epithet — stretched  off  in  the  Hoover. 
iced  light  as  far  as  the  eye  eould  see,  with 
policemen  to  break  the  line  at  side- 
street  crossings,  to  let  the  traffic  pass 
through.  It  impressed  me,  in  my  mood  of 
impersonal  observation,  as  a  sort  of  slow 
and  solemn  "march  past,"  an  unofficered 
parade  by  an  unorganized  public,  silently 
yet  significantly  attesting  to  one  woman's 
popularity,  the  popularity  which  later 
caused  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  be  bid 
and  paid  for  one  tiny  ringlet-end  from 
Our  Mary's  sacrosanct  head  at  a  Victory 
I  drive  in  Chicago,  and  prompted 
member  of  the  Coast  Artillery 
of  California,  every  man  and  offi- 
cer of  that  duly  adopted  Pickford  battalion 
to  carry  off  to  war  with  him  a  portrait  of 
their  state  queen  in  a  little  leather  case. 
Nothing  but  straws  in  the  wind,  of  com 
gentle  reader,  but  straws  which  after  all 
show  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 

"Then    it   was   fear  of   change  which 
you  from  Belasco  back  to  the  mov- 
I  asked. 

-'\'o,"  was  Miss  Pickford's  reply.  "It 
was  the  changes  themselves.  There  had 
.been  quite  a  number,  I  found,  during  my 


absence.  The  mechanics  of  the  thing  had 
improved,  and  the  methods  had  also  im- 
proved. It's  only  during  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  you  must  remember,  that  the 
names  of  the  screen  players  have  been 
announced  to  the  public,  that  the  actual 
workers  have  been  given  a  recognition 
and  personality  of  their  own.  Before  this 
time,  too,  exhibitors  were  opposed  to  the 
five-reel  picture.  They  lasted  too  long 
and  meant  that  houses  couldn't  be  filled  so 
often.  And  there  were  other  improve- 
ments in  pictures,  besides  the  photo- 
graphy and  the  general  improvement  in 
taste  and  intelligence.  The  use  of  the 
sub-title,  the  interpolated  explanation  in 
type,  increased  the  possibility  of  the 
screen-story.  And  there  were  better  and 
bigger  audiences  to  appreciate  these  ad- 
vances, and  an  increasing  demand  among 
those  audiences  for  this  or  that  person- 
ality on  the  screen,  a  tendency  which 
really  gave  birth  to  what  we  call  the  star 
system." 

"So  you  saw  your  chance  and  became 
a  star?"  I  none  too  intelligently  interro- 
gated. Whereupon  Miss  Pickford  studied 
me  with  that  level  and  lucid  stare  of  hers. 
And  I  know  nothing  more  devastating 
than  being  subjected  to  even  the  tempered 
contempt  of  a  beautiful  woman ! 

"It  wasn't  quite  that,"  explained  Little 
Mary.  "You  don't  exactly  jump  into 
stardom,  you  know,  the  same  as  you  jump 
into  a  feather-bed.  It's  not  a  jump  at  all. 
It's  a  climb!" 

"Was  it  for  you?"  I  demanded. 

"It  is  for  everybody,  except  the  meteors, 
the  ones  who  seem  to  flash  out  for  a  pro- 
duction or  two  and  then  pass  away.  I 
wonder,"  added  Miss  Pickford  with  a 
more  thoughtful  frown  on  her  broad 
young  brow,  "if  you  realize  just  how 
competitive  this  business  we  are  talking 
about  has  grown  to  be?" 

|  HAD  an  inkling  of  the  extent  to  which 
organization  had  invaded  the  once 
gypsified  and  devil-may-care  domain  of 
the  mummer.  And  I  will  here  acknowl- 
edge and  confess  to  you  auburn-curled 
damsels  who  so  enviously  peruse  the 
screen-world  periodicals  of  the  hour,  that 
in  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe 
and  judge,  this  business  of  being  a  mo- 
tion-picture star  is  about  the  most  com- 
petitive business  on  the  face  of  this  es- 
sentially competitive  earth  of  ours! 
Since  the  regime  of  the  efficiency  expert 
in  every  large  studio  each  star  is  charted 
and  watched  and  kept  under  record. 
Day  by  day  and  week  by  week  elaborate 
ledger*  are  kept  of  every  high-salaried 
actress,  to  make  sure  that  tl  S  in 

question  is  returning  value  for  value. 
House  reports  are  assembled  and  tabu- 
lated, the  figures  from  the  distributing 
agencies  are  recorded  and  considered,  and 
the  fluctuating  barometer  of  that  star's 
popularity  is  scrutinized  by  expert  eyes 
and  rendered  into  easily  comprehen- 
form  on  the  duly  prepare.!  blanks  of  ex- 
pert, accountants.  This  calmly  mathen 
ical  and  continuous  appraisement  has  its 
natural  enough  effect  on  the  star,  if  she 
hopes  and  intends  to  remain  a  star.  The 
iousness  of  any  such  Recording  An- 
gel always  at  your  elbow,  if  you  a  ; 
artist,  means  a  never-ending  strain  to 
"make  good,"  as  your  manager  is  apt  to 
put  it,  to  keep  up  to  record,  to  show  the 
eyed  gentleman  in  control  that  you 
are  shining  with  greater  and  still  greater 
brightness.  And  when  you  are  not  an 
ordinary  star,  but  a  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, sufficiently  radiant  to  be  re 
nized  even  as  a  dictator  of  your  own  . 

.    there   devolves   on    your   shoulders 
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I.en    reconnoitred    carefully    by    get- 
ting   down    on    all    fours    and    peer- 
ing through  the  tree  trunks. 


Lenix  Ballister 

— Detective 


In  Which  a  Gang  of  Circus  Thieves  are  Caught 

By  Archie  P.  McKishnie 

Who  Wrote  "Willow,  the  Wisp,"  "Link  Gaffum,"  "The  Portals  of  Hostibilla,"  etc. 
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JANE-ANN,  the  while  she  spread  the 
breakfast  table,  was  keeping  watch 
from  the  corner  of  her  eye  on  the 
partner  of  her  joys  and  sorrows.  In  her 
glance  was  something  of  the  apprehen- 
sion of  a  mother  who  seos  and  realizes 
that  her  little  boy  is  growing  up  and 
away  from  her.  Certain  it  was,  during 
the  past  three  days,  Lenix  had  changed, 
whether  for  the  better  or  worse  there  was 
no  immediate  way  of  denning.  Jane-Ann 
felt  that  it  must  be  for  the  better,  as  that 
no  'count  nigger  couldn't  be  possibly 
worser  than  he  had  been. 

At  least  half  a  dozen  times  a  day  had 
she  inquired  if  he  were  "feelin'  pert,"  to 
which  inquiries  he  had  always  given  a 
preoccupied  affirmative  and  lapsed  im- 
mediately into  his  former  state  of  trance- 
like impenetrability. 

"Dey's  sure  somefin'  on  dat  nigger's 
min',"  soliloquized  Jane-Ann,  beneath  her 
breath.  "Free  mornin's  now  he  do'n' 
swear  when  de  fire  fail  ter  light,  as  he 
coamb  his  ha'r  like  a  youn'  feller  goin' 
cou'tin'  befor'  he  sets  down  ter  his  meals. 
An'  he  don'  play  wif  dat  pup,  Orinoco, 
none  'tall.  But  mos'  ob  all  what  make 
me  worry  is  dat  queer  look  on  his  face. 
He's  sure  up  in  de  clouds,  an  ef  he  don' 
come  down  right  soon  Ise  goin'  ter  bust 
his  balloon  wif  a  green  barrel  stave;  I 
sure  is." 

Lenix,  having  adjusted  his  crinkly 
fringe  of  curls  to  his  liking,  moved  slowly 
and  with  a  dignified  step  to  the  table 
where  he  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  from 
the  window  before  seating  himself.  Then, 
as  though  impelled  by  the  power  of  his 
wife's  fixed  stare,  he  raised  his  eyes. 

"Was  yo'  all  speakin',  Jane-Ann?"  he 
inquired  gently. 

A  pause. 

"Kase  ef  yo'  was,  I  didn't  hyar  what  yo' 
all  said." 

Jane-Ann  by  deft  manipulation  of  heels 


and  toes,  swivelled  so  as  to  face  him.  "I 
aint  said  nuthin'  in  words;  not  yit.  But 
Len,  Ise  suttingly  lookin'  a  question,  I 
sure  is  lookin'  one,  right  now !" 

SHE  waited  for  Len's  eyes  to  twitch  and 
other  evidences  of  discomfort  to  show 
themselves.  But  none  were  forthcoming. 
Len  simply  reached  out;  a  long  arm, 
speared  a  slice  of  ham  with  his  fork,  and 
fell  to. 

"I  aint  no  min'-reader,  Jane-Ann.  Say 
what  yer  gotter  say  an'  get  it  ober.  I 
gotter  big  day's  work  ahead  o'  me  at  de 
mill." 

"All  right  den,  I'll  speak  words.  Tell 
me,  what  all  is  dat  HI'  book  yo'  cot  in  yore 
ves'  pocket?" 

Len  looked  up  in  surprise.  "How  come 
yo'  knowed  I  had  dat  book,  Jane-Ann?" 

"Kase  it  drop  outin'  vore  pocket  when  I 
hang  up  yore  ves'  las'  night.  Don'  yo' 
accuse  me  ob  snoopin'  in  yore  old  be- 
longings er  I'll  knock  yore  head  offin'  yo'." 

"Nobody's  accusin'  nobody."  Len's 
voice  was  suave,  even.  "Queer  dough, 
how  dat  book  drap  out,  that  away,  when 
I  have  her  pin  to  my  ves'  linin'  wif  big 
safety-pin.  I  s'pose  she  drap  wide  open 
too,  and  what  is  writ  in  her  spill  out  on 
de  floor?" 

Jane-Ann  who  had  settled  heavily  in  a 
wicker  chair,  grasped  the  arms  spasmodi- 
cally and  half  rose. 

Len  was  quick  to  read  the  signs. 
Experience  had  taught  him  just  how  far 
he  might  go  with  Jane-Ann,  and  now,  as 
her  eyes  rolled  about,  he  held  up  a  pacify- 
ing hand. 

"Sho',  Honey,  don'  get  all  worked  up 
over  nuffin'.  I'll  tole  yo'  what  dat  book 
am,  Jane-Ann.    It  am  a  bank  book. 

"What  dat?" 

"Why,  a  bank  book  is  a  lil'  book  dey 
gibs  yo'  at  de  bank  when  yo'  make  a 


de-posit.     Yo'  gives  de  bank  six  dollars 
an'  dey  gives  yo'  dat  book  as  a  re-ceipt; 

an  so " 

"Hole  on,  Len.    Yo'  mean  ter  tell  me,  . 
yo*  all  made  a  de-posit  in  dat  bank?" 

"Why  yes.  Yo'  see,  Jane-Ann,  I  done 
get  hold  ob  six  dollars  jest  like  fin'in  it. 
I  might  hab  spent  dat  money  mighty  easy 
an'  yo'd  nebber  knowed  I  had  it.  But  I 
put  it  in  de  bank  an'  when  I  have  put  'nuff 
more  long  wif  it  Ise  goin'  ter  get  yo'  a 
sorrel  drivin'  mare,  and  yo'  kin  go  drivin' 
ebery  day  after  washin'." 

Jane-Ann  was  smiling  now.  "Well,  I  do 
declar'  ter  goodness,  Len,  yo'  do  some  of 
the  extraordinariest  things,"  she  said 
admiringly.  Then  a  cloud  flitted  across 
her  ample  face  and  hid  the  smile.  "Len, 
how's  dat  bank  to  know  which  is  yore 
money  when  comes  yo'  all  wants  it?  How 
dey  goin'  ter  tell  yore  six  dollars  from  any 
udder  six  dollars?" 

"Sho,  Jane- Ann,   dat's   easy.     I   done 
mark  my  bills  wif  red  cross  on  king's 
head;  dat's  how  I  kin  tell  'em." 
"Yo'  sure  yo'  did  dat,  now?" 
"Sure,  I  done  get  red  ink  at  de  mill 
office  an'  mark  each  one  ob  dem  dollar 
bills.    When  I  go  ter  de  bank  ter  draw,  I 
say,  'Jes'  please  gib  me  de  six  bills  wif 
red  across  on  de  king's  head.'     An'  de 
tiller   he   pass   'em   out   wif,   'Certainly, 
Masr   Ballister,  here  yore  money.' " 
"Who  dat  man  yo'  call  Tiller,  Len?" 
"Why  he's  de  man  dat  keep  watch  on 
de  money  till,  I  reckon." 

"Well,  yo'  keep  watch  on  him,  dat's  all. 
Yo'  can't  tell  who's  crooked  nowadays, 
an'  Ise  not  goin'  ter  be  cheated  outin  dat 
sorrel  drivin'  mare.  Len,  maybe  I  kin  all 
slide  a  dollar  er  two,  now  an  den,  in  dat 
bank  to  help  dat  mare  get  here  sooner?" 

"Jes  as  yo'  like  'bout  dat."  Len  pushed 
back  his  chair  from  the  table  and  reached 
for  his  hat.    There  was  a  certain  dignity 
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in  his  manner  which  the  watching  Jane- 
Ann  could  not  help  but  admire. 

From  the  window  she  watched  him 
walk,  slowly  and  with  head  erect,  down 
the  path  to  the  street,  along  the  street 
and  around  the  corner,  and  the  smile  on 
her  face  broadened. 

"Well  I  do  declare,  but  money  sure 
make  a  difference  in  people,"  she  mur- 
mured. 

Scarcely  had   he   rounded   the   corner 
out    of    sight    of    Jane-Ann's    watching 
eyes  than  Len's  thoughts  began  to  stray 
to  pleasanter  things.     Almost  had  there 
been  ructions  at  the  breakfast  table  of 
his  domicile,  but,  thanks 
to  his  diplomacy,  he  had 
weathered  the  gale  with- 
out shipping  a  single  sea. 
And    he    had    impressed 
Jane-Ann,  too,   and   had 
carried  the  thing  off  with 
such  dignity  that  she  had 
forgotten  to  ask  him  just 
where  he  had  located  that 
six   dollars  he  had 
lately  banked. 

He  chuckled,  and 
his  feet  fell  into 
their  old  scuffle- 
shuffle — I'se  goin', 
I  don't  care,  I'se 
goin',  don'  know 
where  stride. 

"What  all  would 
I  tell  dat  Jane- Ann 
ef  she  ask  me  whar 
I  got  dat  six  dol- 
lars?" he  rumin- 
ated. "Wouldn't 
do  ter  tell  her  dat  Homer  pay  it  fer 
'nitiation  fee  an'  den  got  scared 
ob  'nitiation.  No  sah,  dat  woman  is 
too  feeble  minded  ter  understan' 
how  dat  come." 

The  chuckle  deepened  into  a  laugh. 
"Lor,  lor,  I  bet  Homer's  runnin'  yet." 

"Hey,  you!" 

Len  brought  his  chin  up  off  his  chest  so 
suddenly  that  his  felt  hat  jerked  off  and 
rolled  on  the  road.  Before  him  stood  a 
big  man  with  red  face  and  shrewd  grey 
eyes.  He  wore  a  derby  hat  well  back  on 
his  head  and  had  his  thumbs  locked  in 
the  arm-holes  of  his  vest.  He  was  chew- 
ing an  unlighted  cigar.  Len  wondered 
who  he  was ;  he  had  never  seen  him  before, 
to  his  knowledge. 

:'Your  name  Ballister?  '  The  big  man 
scratched  a  match  and  kept  an  eye  on 
Len  as  he  lit  his  cigar. 

:'Yes,  sah,  dut's  me.  Lenix  Ballister; 
yes,  sah." 

Len  scraped  his  hat  to  him  with  his 
foot,  picked  it  up  and  whacked  it  on  his 
sleeve. 

The  stranger  nodded.  "Thought  so. 
Well,  my  name's  Carson.  I'm  a  detective, 
sent  over  to  investigate  this  bank  robbery 
which  took  place  last  night.  Hear  about 
it?" 

"\To,  sah,  I  aint  heared  "bout  no  bank 
robbery."  Len's  apprehension  at  meeting 
a  real  live  detective  was  swallowed  up  in 
greater  fear.  What  if  it  had  been  the 
Manhattcn  Bank  which  had  been  robbed? 
The  very  thought  numbed  him.  The  fin- 
gers tapping  the  little  book  in  his  vest 
pocket  shook  as  with  ague.  Of  what  use 
was  a  book  showing  a  reposit.  if  the  de- 
posit had  been  stolen!  The  sweat  sprang 
out  on  his  brow;  he  wiped  it  off  with  his 
sleeve  and  dumblv  waited  for  enlighten- 
ment. It  came  with  lightning  suddenness. 

"Well  the  Manhattan  bank  was  broken 
into  last  night,  the  safe  blowed  and 
sixteen  thousand  dollars  stolen." 


Again  the  Chat- 
ville  sports  played 
number  seven  and 
lost   by   a   margin. 


1EN  swallowed  hard. 
■*  His  throat  was  so 
dry  he  could  feel  his 
Adam's  apple  scrape  as 
it  rose  and  fell.  His  heart  beat  so  Joud  it 
drowned  the  tick  of  his  watch. 

He  became  aware  of  the  big  man's 
fingers  gripping  his  shoulders  and  the  big 
man's  red  face  close  to  his  own. 

"Say,  what  do  you  know  about  it  all, 
uncle?"  The  man's  tones  were  stern. 
"Do  you  happen  to  know  who  did  it?" 

"Me?"  Lenix  shook  himself  free  and 
stood  up  straight.  "Does  Mr.  Manhatten 
'spec  dat  I  done  rob  his  bank?"  he  asked 
wonderingly.  "Kase  ef  he  does,"  he 
added,  "he's  wrong.  Nebber  robbed  no 
bank  in  my  whole  life  an'  aint  wantin'  ter 
rob  none;  no,  sah." 

The  detective  was  grinning  broadly 
now.  "That's  all  right,  uncle,"  he  laughed. 
"Have  a  cigar!"  He  produced  a  sizable 
weed  from  a  vest  pocket  and  Lenix  took  it 
gravely,  smelled  it  gravely,  and  gravely 
transported  it  to  his  own. 

"I  mus'  be  gcttin'  on  down  ter  mill,"  he 
said.  "It's  nigh  seben  o'clock  an'  I'm 
stave-cutter  down  dar." 

"Well  now,"  spoke  up  the  detective, 
"you  don't  have  to  go  down  there  this 
morning.  I  fixed  that  all  right  with 
Holdaway.  Told  him  I  wanted  to  use  you 
for  a  while  and  he  said  he'd  put  some- 
body at  your  job,  and  pay  vou  just  the 
same.  So  as  long  as  you're  with  me.  you'll 
be  drawing  double  wages,  you  see?" 

"Yes,  sah.     Den  I  s'pose  Lse  'rested?" 

"Certainly  not.  Why  should  I  arrest 
you?  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  to  come 
along  with  me  and  help  me  find  a  certain 
other  colored  man  of  this  section.  Your 
town  police  seem  to  think  he's  mixed  up  in 
this  robbery.  They're  plumb  wrong,  but 
that  don't  matter.  We'll  interview  this 
chap,  anyhow.  Happen  to  know  a  feller 
named  Homer  Hudson?" 

"Yes,  s:  h,  I  sure  does  know  Homer — " 

"Crooked  isn't  he?" 


"Sure  is.  Can't  trus' 
him,  nohow.  Dat  nigger 
has  ter  put  padlocks  on 
his  pockets  nights  fer 
fear  he'll  wake  up  an' 
rob  hisself,  yes,   sah." 

"Well  I've  got  to  find 
him  and  ask  him  some 
questions.       Seems    he 
was    in    the    bank   last 
Monday  morning.    Act- 
ing  sort   of   queer,   he 
was.  Wanted  to  know  :f 
some  other  colored  man 
hadn't  made  a  de- 
posit of  six  dollars 
and  eighty  cents  :n 
his     name.         The 
police  seem  to  think 
he  was  in  there  ';o 
take   a   good   'once 
over'  of  the  layout." 
"Yes,  sah."  Tha-e 
was   no   heartiness 
in      Len's      tones. 
Trouble    deep    and 
terrible     seemed 
roosting      on      his 
spine  and  its  talons 
were  ice  cold  "Aint 
dat    jes'    like    dat 
suspicious  no- 
j^K  'count  Homer,  spy- 

'  in'  on  his  betters?" 

was  his  thought. 
'/"  They    had    been 

walking  side  by 
side  for  some  little  distance, 
while  they  ta'ked,  and  now  they 
had  reached  the  edge  of  the 
town.  Far  down  in  the  river  valley, 
Homer's  cabin  lifted  its  dun-colored  face 
from  among  the  trees.  Len  pointed  to  it. 
"Dat'a  his  place,  down  dar,"  he  said. 

The  detective  paused  and  his  eyes  fol- 
lowed Len's.  "They  say  he's  a  bad  nig- 
ger," he  fr<  wned.  "Maybe  you  best  go 
down  alone,  md  bring  him  here.  You 
mustn't  tell  .:m  about  me,  understand? 
Just  you  bring  him  here,  and  see  that  he 
isn't  armed." 

"Yes,  sah."  Len  moved  away  down  the 
valley,  then  hesitated. 

"Yo'll  'scuse  me,  Mr.  Detective,  ef  I 
seem  unmannerful,"  he  said  apologeti- 
cally, "but  might  I  ast  who  'twas  as 
recommended  me  ter  yo'  all?  The  reason 
lse  astin,"  he  went  on,  noticing  the 
other's  surprise  at  the  question,  "is  jest 
this  hyar.  I  might  jus'  go  down  dar  an' 
warn  dat  fool  nigger,  Homer,  ter  get  out 
an'  away,  an'  yo'  all  be  none  de  wiser. 
Course  I  won't  do  dat,  but  it  mus'  ob 
been  sumbody  as  knowed  my  impeachable 
honesty  as  recommended  my  services,  an' 

ef  it  aint  astin'  too  much " 

"Why  sure,  I'll  tell  you  who  recom- 
mended you  to  me,  uncle.  It  was  Judge 
McDool."  The  detective's  tones  were 
hearty  and  friendly.  "The  judge  says 
you  may  be  depended  upon.  That's  why 
I  looked  you  up  and  made  a  deputy  of 
you." 

"What  yo'  mean,  deputy?" 
"Why,  you're  a  detective,  too.  so  long 
as  you're  working  with  me.    That's  what 
I  mean." 

"An  kin  I  'rest  anybody?" 
"Well,  not  exactly  that.     But  it'll  come 
to  that  if  you  help  me  out,  maybe.     Now 
along    and    bring    up    that    fightin' 
darkey." 

"lse  goin';  yes,  sah."  Len  moved  off 
down  the  valley.  The  detective  sat  down 
under  a  tree,  locked  his  hands  over  his 
knees  and  gave  himself  up  to  reflection. 

Having  reached  the  grove  in  which 
stood       Homer's      home,       Len      recon- 
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noitered  carefully  by  getting  down  on  all 
fours  and  peering  through  the  tree- 
trunks.  Satisfied  that  then'  were  no  spy- 
ing personages  on  the  premises  he  crept 
up  the  door  and  knocked  softly. 

Homer's  voice,  high  pitched  and  any- 
thing but  friendly,  sounded  from  within. 
"Who  dar?"  he      ked. 

"Homer."      Len's   voice    was    a    mere 

whisper,  "Homer,  fer  de  love-o-Gawd  get 

hat  and  drif  outin'  this  town  quick. 

.  're  on  yore  track, 

an  yo'  gotter  be  mighty  speedy." 

"Who  yo'  mean,  Len?  Who  dat's  on 
my  track?     What  fer?" 

"l)e  police,  Homer.  Dey  tink  yo'  blow 
down  de  Manhattan  Bank  an'  steal  de 
money.  I  lef  my  work  to  come  an'  warn 
yo'  all." 

The  door  opened  a  mere  crack,  and 
Homer,  dressed  in  cotton  pyjamas,  his 
face  yellow  grey  with  fear,  glued  an  eye 
to  the  opening. 

"Len,  what  dat  yo'  tellin'  me?  I  didn't 
blow  down  no  bank  ner  steal  nobody's  hat, 
I  tells  yo'." 

"Homer,  listen.  Dat  Manhattcn  bank 
has  been  robbed,  an'  dey  tinks  it  was  yo' 
did  de  robbin'.  I  aint  sayin'  yo  all  did, 
ner  I  aint  sayin'  yo  all  didn't.  What  I'm 
savin'  is  dil  hyar.  Take  de  money  an' 
get  out  afore  de  police  come." 

"I  aint  got  no  money  'cept  my  own,  atn' 
I  aint  gettin'  out  fer  no  police."  Homer's 
voice  had  grown  dogged,  sullen.  "Why  fo' 
should  I  get  when  I  aint  done  nuffin'  ter 
get  fer?" 

"Homer."  Len  drew  a  little  closer  to  the 
door  and  fumbled  in  his  pocket.  "Homer 
Ise  goin'  ter  let  yo'  hab  my  rabbit-foot 
cha  m.  Now,  yo'  take  it  an'  sneak  away 
somewhar  till  dey  has  a  chance  ter  fin'  de 
real  robbers.  Dat's  de  lef  hin'  foot  ob 
a  graveyard  rabbit,  an'  it'll  keep  yo'  all 
from  harm  till  I  come  an'  fotch  yo.  Ef 
yo'  don'  go  right  away  dev'll  come  an' 
rest  yo  an'  lock  yo'  up  an'  mavbe  hang 
yo  . 

Homer  shivered.  "Whar'll  I  go,  Len?" 
he  whispered. 

Lenix  considered.  "Well  now.  Homer, 
I  reckon  best  place  ter  go  now  would  be 
ober  ter  Bridgetown.  It's  onlv  seben 
miles  away  an'  dere's  a  circus  'dere  ter 
day.  Yo'  all  go  now,  an'  along  'bout  noon 
I  U  manage  ter  get  ober  dere  an'  see  yo' 
an'  let  you'  know  how  t'ings  goin'— dat  is 
ef  I  kin  scrape  up  'nuff  money  ter  see  de 
sideshow." 

"Len,  yo'  come  an'  I'll  get  de  tickets. 
Ise  got  nuff  money  fer  bofe.  Don'  yo' 
leabe  me  dere  worryin',  Len.  Say  vo'll 
come. 

Len  considered.  "Well,  Homer,"  he 
said,  at  length.  'I'll  do  it  fer  yo',  but  1 
■vouldn't  fer  anybody  else.  Yo'  b°  in 
Prik's  Libery  stable  'bout  'leve.i  an'  IT 
be  dar  wif  news." 

Len  started  to  back-creep  towards  the 
road. 

"Len,  whar  yo'  all  goin' 
now?"  Homer's  voice 
was  husky  with  fear. 

"Hush,"  Len  put  his 
fingers  to  his  lips  and 
glanced  over  his  shoulder. 
"Dar's  a  detective  feller 
waitin'  fer  me  on  de  hill, 
Homer  He  sent  me  down 
har  to  fotch  yo'.  Jedge 
McDool  done  tell  him  I 
kin  be  trusted.  So  he 
sent  me.  Ise  goin'  back 
now  and  tell  him  yo'  aint 
home,  but  dat  I'll  watch 
fer  yo'  ter  come  and  let 
him  know.  Tse  sure  doin' 
a  lot  fer  yo',  Homer." 


"I'll  gib  yo'  a  good  time  ober  ter  de 
circus,  Len.    YouYi  come  sure?" 

"Jes  as  sure  as  yo're  a  scared  nigger, 
Homer.  Now  den,  frow  on  yore  clothes, 
and  hike  it.  Ise  goin'  back  ter  make  a 
gran'  stan'  play  ter  dat  detective  feller." 

II. 

"TIE  aint  dar,  sah." 

il  The  detective  looked  up,  threw  his 
cigar  butt  at  a  sparrow  on  the  road, 
yawned,  then  slowly  stood  up. 

"Well,  it  took  you  some  time  to  find  that 
out,  uncle,"  he  said.  'Where  do  you  sup- 
pose he  is?" 

"Why,  I  reckon  he  aint  fur  aroun'. 
Mos'  like  he's  gone  fishin'  down  ribber. 
He'll  be  home  ter  night  and  111  fotch  him 
down  town  ter  see  yo'  if  yo'  like." 

The  detective  considered.  "All  right,  if 
he  happens  to  show  up  bring  him  down  to 
the  Wilson  House.  It  don't  much  matter 
because  he  isn't  mixed  up  in  this  robbery 
and  I  know  it.  No  nigger's  ever  pulled 
this  stunt  off,  I  can  tell  you.  It  was  a 
bunch  of  old  hands  at  the  work,  and  I 
guess  I  know  who  it  was. 

"Yes,  sah.  An'  did  yo'  happen  ter  be  in 
dat  bank  yorese'f  dis  mornin',  sah?" 

"Why  of  course  I  was.  Why  do  you 
ask?" 

"Vo'  all  didn't  happen  ter  see  six  one 
dollar  bills  lyin'  'roun'  wif  a  red  cross  on 
de  king's  head,  I  s'pose,  sah?" 

"No,  I  didn't,  uncle.  There  was  no 
money  lying  around." 

Len  sighed.  "I  was  jest  wonderin', 
dat's  all.    Enyt'ing  else  I  kin  do,  sah?" 

The  detective  reached  into  a  spacious 
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pocket  and  carefully  extracted  something 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  He  unrolled  the 
paper  and  held  up  an  incandescent  light 
bulb  to  view.  "Look,  uncle,"  he  invited, 
"see  that  thumb-print  on  this  glass?  It's 
a  perfect  impression.  Notice  that  straight 
line  running  across  the  skin-veins?  That 
was  made  by  a  scar.  The  man  who  turned 
this  light  on  had  a  scar  on  his  right 
thumb,  and  he  was  one  of  the  men  who 
blew  the  Manhatten  Bank's  safe  and  got 
away  with  the  swag.  Yes,"  he  laughed, 
"there  is  something  else  you  can  do,  if 
you're  lucky  enough.  You  can  find  the 
man  who  made  that  thumb-print,  bring 
him  to  me  and  get  a  reward  of  five  hun- 
dred dollars." 

Len  scratched  his  head  reflectively. 
"Dat  five  hun'red  dollars  would  buy  me 
some  sorrel  drivin'  mare,"  he  said  pen- 
sively. 

"Sure,  and  a  bran  new  buggy  and  a 
harness  with  silver  mountings,  uncle. 
Why  not  hunt  up  a  bloodhound  and  go 
hunting  for  the  robber?" 

"Ise    got   a    tolerably    fin'    bloodhoun' 
purp  now,  sah." 
"You  don't  say.     What's  his  name?" 
"Orinoco's  his  name,  an'  he's  a  mighty 
good  tracker.    Man  I  got  him  from  uster 
use  him  fer  trackinr  down  robbers.    I  sell 
dat  Orinoco  ter  yo'  if  yo'  all  wanter  make 
sure  ob  yore  man,  kase  he  aint  no  use  ter 
me.    Ise  busy  at  de  mill  all  de  time." 
"You'll  sell  him?" 

"Yes,  sah.    Kase  he  aint  no  use  ter  me. 
Ise  busy  at  de  mill  all  de  time." 
"What  do  you  want  for  him,  uncle?" 
"Six  dollars.     He's  mighty  well  bred, 
dat  Orinoco." 

"Well,"  considered  the 
detective,  as  he  turned  to  go, 
"tell  you  what  I'll  do.  You 
bring  that  Homer  nigger  to 
me  to  night,  and  I'll  think 
over  about  buying  the  dog  in 
the  meantime  and  let  you 
know.'" 

"Yes,  sah,  I'll  sure  hab  dat 
Homer  with  me  ter  night, 
but  I  reckon  it'll  take  me 
'bout  all  day  ter  roun'  dat 
nigger  up." 

"That's    all     right;     you 
won't  be  expected  at  the  mill 
to-day,  and  I  told  Holdaway 
I  might  want  to  use  you  to- 
morrow, too." 
"Yes,  sah.    My  old  dad  he 
uster  say,  'Don'  lay  off 
to-morrie  ef  yo'  kin  lay 
off  ter  day.'     'Dat's  me 
*    *  too.     Ise  layin'  off  work 

ter  day  and  Ise  layin'  off 
work  to-morrie,  likely." 

The  detective  grinned. 
"What  your  dad  possibly 
meant  was  the  good  old 
copy-book  motto,  'Don't 
put  off  till  to-morrow 
what  you  can  do  to-day.' 
See  that  you  follow  it. 
Get  that  Homer  nigger 
to  me  to-night  and  you 
won't  have  to  lay  off  work 
to-morrow,  savey?" 

"Yes,  sah,  I'll  hab  dat 
Homer  befo'  yo'  by 
night." 

LENIX  straightened 
his  tie,  and  felt 
absently  in  his  pocket. 
Then  suddenly  a  look  of  consternation 
crossed  his  face.  His  hands  were  now 
groping  feverishly  in  his  pockets,  the  eyes 
fastened  on  the  detective  were  sad  to  the 
verge  of  tears. 
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"I  do  declare,"  he  asserted  to  the  other's 
glance  of  interrogation  "I  shore  hab  los' 
it.    I  shore  hab." 

"Lost  what?" 

"Dat  two  dollar  bill  what  I  mean  ter 
hire  a  hoss  wif  ter  cotch  up  Homer;  I 
los'  it." 

Lenix  choked  and  winked  and  groaned 
and  scratched  frantically  in  one  pocket 
after  the  other. 

"Humph,  well  now,  that's  too  bad." 
The  detective's  eyes  narrowed  as  he 
watched  Len's  frantic  motions,  and  he 
raised  a  big  hand  to  hide  a  grin,  as  he 
asked. 

"Can't  you  get  along  without  it,  uncle?" 

"Get  along  wifout  two  dollars?"  There 
was  reproach  in  the  tone,  reproach  and 
wonder.  Surely  no  one,  let  alone  a  pro- 
fessional man-taker  such  as  this  man  be- 
fore him  was,  would  ever  think  it  possible 
for  him  to  overtake  a  runaway  nigger 
with  five  hours  start,  without  money  in 
his  pocket. 

"You  said  you  thought  he  was  fishing 
down  the  river,  you  remember?" 

"Yes,  sah,  so  I  did,  but  I've  changed  my 
min'.  Dat  nigger's  trabellin'  an'  trabellin' 
light  and  speedy,  right  now.  How  come  I 
know?  Well,  I'll  tole  yo'  how  I  knows. 
Yestiddy  mornin',  in-  police  cou't,  old 
Jedge  McDool  he  done  read  dat  Homer  a 
lecture.  Homer  was  up  on  a  charge  ob 
jugglin'  race-hoss  pool,  an'  de  jedge  he  let 
him  off  on  suspenders  sentence.  He  say, 
'Homer,  yo'  all's  mos'  too  smart  a  coon  fer 
dis  town;  if  I  was  yo'  I'd  beat  it  outin' 
hyar  quick.'  Dat  Homer's  mos'  likely 
took  de  Jedge's  advice.  He  done  start 
early  dis  mornin'  an'  ef  yo'  wants  him 
back  Ise  gotter  foller  gallopin',  dat's 
all." 

"Good."  The  detective 
took  some  bills  from  his 
vest  pocket  and  stripped 
one  off  the  roll.  "Here  s  a 
five  spot,  Uncle,"  he  said 
gravely,  "advanced 
against  wages  as  my 
deputy.  Bring  that  nig- 
ger to  me  to-night  and 
maybe  I'll  give  you  an- 
other.      Bring     in     the 


bankrobbers  and  we'll  give  you  the  five 
hundred  reward  and  a  box  of  Junebug 
cigars.  I've  got  to  get  back  now  and  do 
some  real  work  on  this  case." 

"Yes,  sah,  thank  yo',  sah."  Len  pocketed 
the  five  spot  and  smiled  blandly,  as  the 
other  turned  to  go.  He  wanted  to  ask  the 
detective  to  loan  him  a  revolver  and  pair 
of  handcuffs,  but  wisdom  forbade  crowd- 
ing his  luck  too  far. 

III. 

TT  was  late  afternoon,  Lenix  Ballister 
*■  and  Homer  Hudson,  their  coats  across 
their  knees,  hats  pushed  well  back  from 
perspiring  and  dust-streaked  foreheads, 
sat  on  an  upturned  dry-goods  box  and 
munched  peanuts  in  time  to  the  music  of 
the  Pingtoll  circus  band.  It  had  been  a 
gloriously  wonderful  day  for  both  of 
them,  a  day  replete  with  rainbow  colors, 
sounds,  dust,  lemonade,  sideshows  and 
many  other  wonders  such  as  only  a  circus 
can  furnish.  True  to  his  promise  Lenix 
had  sought  out  and  found  Homer  in 
Park's  livery  stable  at  the  appointed  hour, 
and  together  they  had  hied  forth  to  enjoy 
as  only  negroes  can  enjoy  the  good  time 
Homer's  prodigality  was  to  furnish.  If 
Homer  felt  any  trepidation  at  what  lay 
behind  in  Chatville,  or  if  Lenix  felt  any 
qualms  in  having  effectively  double-cross- 
ed the  big  sleuth  who  had  so  generously 
grub-staked  him,  neither  of  their  faces 
showed  it  as  they  made  for  the  circus 
ground  in  which  the  white  tents  lifted  like 
great  swans'  wings  to  beckon  them  on 
and  in. 

And  now  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon, 
they    sat    tired    and    satisfied    and    full, 


dreamily  listening  to  the  rag-time  music 
and  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  "spieler"  en- 
ticing the  fickle  crowd  to  draw  near  and 
behold  one  of  the  stupendous  wonders  of 
the  colossal  and  marvelously  freak- 
equipped  side-shows,  that  wonder  in  this 
particular  case  being  no  less  than  a  two 
headed  boy  who  sang  with  one  mouth  the 
while  he  asked  questions  of  bystanders 
with  the  other. 

They  had  seen  the  whole  show,  seen  it 
twice  in  fact.  They  had  laughed  at  the 
clowns,  prodded  the  bears,  joked  at  the 
long-necked  giraffe.  They  had  drunk  gal- 
lons of  red  lemonade,  eaten  pecks  of  pea- 
nuts and  all  at  the  lavish  hand  of  Homer 
who  believed  that  Lenix  had  indeed  prov- 
ed a  friend  in  need  to  him.  So  well  indeed 
had  he  lived  up  to  his  promise  to  finance 
the  day's  enjoyment  that  the  five  spot 
given  him  by  the  detective  still  lay,  snug 
and  intact,  in  Len's  right  hand  trousers 
pocket,  the  sole  and  only  disturbing  note 
of  an  otherwise  perfect  day. 

"What  use  am  money  'less  it's  ter 
spen'?"  ran  his  thoughts  "But"  as  his 
eyes  fell  on  Homer's  round  head  hunched 
between  his  broad  shoulders,  "what  de 
use  of  spendin'  my  own  money  when  Ise 
all  bein'  financed  by  Homer?" 


took    his    eyes    off 
up    straight.      Ap- 


SUDDENLY  Len 
Homer  and  sat 
proaching  them  was  a  slender,  middle- 
aged  man  who  wore  a  checked  suit  of 
violent  pattern  and  tweed  auto  cap.  He 
was  counting  over  a  roll  of  bank  notes,  as 
he  walked,  a  smile  of  genuine  satisfaction 
on  his  hatchet  face.  So  preoccupied  was 
he  that  he  almost  collided  with  the  watch- 
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They    sat.    tired    and    satisfied    and    full. 


Germany  Must  Pay  Canada's  War  Bill 

Figures  Show  She  is  Abundantly  Able  to  do  so 
By  Lieut.-Col.  J.  B.  Maclean 


IT  is  timely  to  raise  once  more  the 
question  of  what  Canada  is  to  get  out 
of  this  war.  The  Financial  Post 
raised  it  when  Sir  Edward  Grey  in 
September,  1914,  made  known  the  then 
Allied  peace  terms.  While  Serbia,  Bel- 
gium and  France  were  to  have  cash  and 
territorial  indemnities,  he  said  Britain 
wanted  nothing:.  This  altruistic  policy 
might  suit  the  Asquith-Grey  "intellec- 
tuals" or  Haldane  pro-Germans  but  it  did 
not  appeal  to  practical  Canadians.  And 
it  was  not  known  then  that  Canada  was 
one  of  the  pawns  in  the  Great  German 
plans. 

There  are  few  of  our  readers  who  are 
not  now  familiar  with  the  part  Canada 
was  to  play  in  Germany's  peace  terms. 
Based  on  authoritative  statements  from 
leading  Germans  the  Dominion  was  to  be 
the  great  reward  of  the  war.  All  our 
lands  and  resources  were  to  be  taken  from 
us,  and  distributed  among  the  German 
nobility  and  the  newly  rich  German 
bankers  and  industrial  leaders;  and, 
judging  from  the  treatment  of  countries 
already  conquered,  the  men,  women  and 
children  would  become  slaves  to  German 
masters. 

This  was  the  bait  held  out  by  the  Kaiser 
and  Junker  group  when  they  solicited 
the  financial  support  of  the  wealthy  Ger- 
mans in  preparations  for  the  war. 

To  protect  ourselves  from  this  exter- 
mination has  cost  us — measured  in  money 
— an  enormous  sum.  If  we  capitalized  it 
every  man,  woman  and  child  would  have 
to  pay  at  least  $1,000  for  war  expenses, 
pensions,  the  years  of  set-back  in  our 
progress.  To  put  it  in  another  form,  at 
least  $5  a  week,  say,  of  every  Canadian 
worker's  wages  must  go  to  pay  for 
Germany's  ambitions.  This  does  not  take 
into  account  any  of  the  damages  a  civil 
court  would  allow  on  other  counts.  And 
it  makes  no  allowance,  for  it  cannot,  for 
the  fearful  mental  and  physical  sufferings 
of  the  families  of  the  men  who  went 
abroad  to  save  Canada,  which  would  also 
be  fair  damages  in  an  ordinary  civil 
action. 

From  the  very  outset  we  have  striven 
here  and  in  The  Financial  Post  to  over- 
come the  impression  created  and  con- 
stantly played  up  by  scores  and  scores  of 
writers  and  press  correspondents  that 
Germany  was  on  the  verge  of  financial 
bankruptcy  and  food  and  munition  starv- 
ation. We  have  pointed  out  that  Germany 
was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  prosper- 
ous countries  in  the  world.  She  has  suf- 
fered less  loss  of  material  resources  than 
any  country  at  war.  These  unthinking 
chatterers  do  not  seem  to  learn  from 
experience.  Their  optimistic  writings 
have  wrought  untold  harm  to  our  cause. 
Now  that  peace  talk  is  the  live  topic 
they  are  busy  again  with  their  misrepre- 
sentations. If  they  and  some  of  their 
political  contemporaries  over  in  England 
have  their  way  Canada  will  get  no  in- 
demnity of  any  sort.  They  are  assuring 
us  that  a  poor  defeated  Germany  is  a 
ruined  Germany,  and  therefore  cannot 
pay  any  part  of  the  tremendous  damages 
she  has  brought  upon  Canada. 

GERMANY  CAN,  AND  IF  CAN- 
ADA'S REPRESENTATIONS  ARE 
STRONG  ENOUGH,  SHE  WILL  PAY 


ALL  OUR  WAR  DEBTS  AND  GIVE 
US  A  BONUS  TO  HELP  TIDE  US 
OVER  THE  -  RECONSTRUCTION 
PERIOD. 

This  is  a  policy  all  Canada  can  unite 
on.  Even  the  Austro-German  settlers 
will  be  selfish  enough  to  support  it. 

Germany's  natural  resources  are  so 
great  that  she  could  discharge  the  whole 
war  debt  of  the  Allies  without  seriously 
impairing  her  own  natural  wealth.  She 
could  do  this,  moreover,  from  any  one  of 
several  natural  resources,  without  draw- 
ing upon  her  stores  of  gold  or  handing 
over  her  customs  to  be  administered  by  the 
Allies,  or  any  other  more  humiliating 
measures.  We  have  this  on  the  evidence 
which  her  own  experts  brought  out  at 
Ottawa  in  1913  when  the  International 
Geological  Congress  met  in  Canada. 

A  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Reviriv  of 
recent  date  recalls  this.  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  mineral  wealth 
on  territory  which  she  has  stolen 
and  must  return,  she  has  still  very 
great  resources  of  her  own.  The  richest 
of  those,  and  the  only  ones  we  shall  con- 
sider for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  are 
coal,  iron  and  potash. 

Germany  has  more  than  half  the  coal  of 
Europe,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  fieures  given  at 
Ottawa — which  were  considered  very 
conservative— being  423,356,000,000  tons. 
Her  most  important  fields  are  those  in  the 
Rhenish  -  Westphalian  district  They 

are  those  lying  nearest  the  borders  of 
France  and  Belgium,  the  significance  of 
which  is  apparent;  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  return  for  the  wealth 
looted  from  those  countries.  At  the  low 
price  of  $2.50  per  ton,  it  is  estimated  that 
one-thirtieth  of  Germany's  coal  would  pay 
all  the  expenses  incurred  by  Great  Britain 
in  the  war.  As  her  expenditure  to  date 
has  been  very  much  greater  than  that  of 
any  other  of  the  Allies,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Germany's  coal  wealth  alone  would  pay 
for  the  war,  and  leave  her  enough  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  posterity  for  prac- 
tically all  time  to  come.  The  o«t™«to  of 
her  own  experts  is  that  she  has  available 
supplies  for  nearly  three  thousand  years. 

Her  wealth  in  iron  is  equa"-  fabulous. 
She  has  the  largest  stores  of  iron  ore  in 
Europe,  her  possessions  in  this  respect 
being  three  times  as  great  as  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Three-fourths  of  her 
immediately  available  supplies  are,  like 
her  coal,  conveniently  placed  close  to  the 
French  frontier.  Like  practically  all 
countries  rich  in  iron,  her  stores  are  im- 
perfect; that  is,  they  require  a  mixture 
with  ore  from  other  countries  to  produce 
the  best  finished  product,  in  this  case  the 
complementary  mixture  being  obtained 
from  the  Lorraine  district  on  the  French 
frontier;  from  Spain  and  Belgium.  Con- 
siderable Canadian  ore  also  has  been  sent 
to  Germany  in  the  past.  The  German  iron 
industry  is  by  far  the  most  important  of 
that  country,  and  its  future  prosperity  de- 
pends largely  on  the  supplies  which  her 
present  enemies  may  allow  her  to  import. 

Her  third  great  asset  is  potash,  which 
as  a  fertilizer  has  been  the  basis  of  her 
agricultural  prosperity,  and  which  she  has 
exported  to  the  whole  world. 

Summarizing  the  wealth   contained   in 


the  three  assets  above  mentioned  we  get 
the  following: 

423,356,000,000  tons  coal 

at  $2.50  per  ton  =  $1,058,390,000,000 

4,000,000,000  tons   iron 

at  $1.00  =   4,000,000,000 

50.000,000,000  tons  pot- 
ash at  $2.50  = 125,000,000,000 


Total         $1,187,390,000,000 

These  are  fabulous  figures,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  their  authenticity. 
Germany  has  never  sought  foreign  capi- 
tal to  develop  her  resources,  so  has  had  no 
reason  to  inflate  their  value.  They  prove 
that  from  these  sources  alone  she  is 
abundantly  able  to  make  good  the  dam- 
ape  she  has  wantonly  caused  without  im- 
poverishing herself  in  any  considerable 
degree. 

But  these  figures  are  for  the  raw  ma- 
terial at  the  pit's  mouth.  They  do  not 
estimate  the  fabulous  sums  obtainable  for 
by-products  such  as  gas  oil,  tar,  ammonia, 
explosives,  dyes,  drugs,  etc.,  which  in  the 
aggregate  are  far  more  valuable  than  the 
coal  from  which  they  are  obtained. 

The  potash  and  other  salts  have  made 
Germany  extraordinarily  rich  agricul- 
turally, so  that  the  farmers  could  do  their 
share  to  pay  our  debts.  But  it  is  of  course 
upon  the  manufacturers  and  rich  land 
owners  the  great  burden  would  fall — 
and  these  figures  alone  show  how  easily 
they  could  bear  it. 

The  work  of  Canadians  and  our  army 
entitles  us  to  a  commanding  voice  in 
peace  terms.  The  country  is  not  yet  per- 
mitted to  know  all  that  stands  to  our 
credit.  And  when  I  say  Canadian  Army 
I  do  not  mean  the  Canadian  born.  The 
casualty  and  honors  lists  have  shown  that 
some  of  the  bravest  deeds  were  performed 
by  men  who  had  emigrated  to  Canada, 
more  V.C.s,  have  gone  to  the  latter.  There 
were  I  think  just  as  many  Old  Country 
born  in  our  little  army  that  saved  Calais 
as  Canadian  born.  And  they  showed  even 
more  readiness  to  enlist  than  we  native 
boras. 

But  there  is  something  about  the  vari- 
ous colonial  atmospheres  which  they  ac- 
quired that  inspires  more  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, more  resourcefulness  and  boldness, 
more  concentration  on  the  work  on  hand, 
less  attention  to  red  tape,  and  a  refusal 
to  be  hampered  by  politicians  or  comfort- 
loving  higher  commanders.  As  a  rule 
new  countries  lack  thoroughness,  but  this 
seems  to  be  an  outstanding  characteristic 
of  our  army.  They  do  things  well  and 
take  no  chances.  We  shall  shortly  give 
some  interesting  evidences  of  this.  It  was 
General  Gough's  neglect — his  third  simil- 
ar failure — to  take  the  precautions  the 
Canadian  commander  took  that  caused 
the  greatest  disaster  in  the  history  of 
British  arms. 

And  apparently  it  is  the  Canadian 
army  that  has  been  used  as  the  point  of 
the  arrowhead  which  has  pierced  the  Ger- 
man lines  and  led  the  way  for  the  brilliant 
work  that  has  been  done  since  an  allied 
commander  has  been  appointed. 

Our    own    Prime    Minister    and    Mr. 

Hughes  of  Australia  put  backbone  into 

the    opponents    of    the    Lenine-Trotzky- 

Bolshevik  policy  of  "no  annexation,  and 
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The  Starving  of  Lille 


German    Ruthlessness    Has    Reached    a 
Climax  in  French  City 


TT  is  not  easy  to  rouse  the  world  now  with 
A  stories'  of  German  atrocities.  They 
have  been  so  many  and  so  terrible  that  we 
are  prepared  to  believe  anything  now. 
Nothing  that  can  happen  now  can  possibly 
exceed  the  horror  of  whet  has  already  been 
done.  So  it  would  seem.  And  yet  the  story 
of  what  the  Germans  have  done  in  the 
important  French  city  of  Lille,  as  told  for 
the  first  time  by  Vernon  Kellogg  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  exceeds  past  records  for 
sheer  brutality.     He  writes: 

Lille  has  been  a  difficult  city  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war:  difficult  for  the 
Germans,  difficult  for  the  American  re- 
lief workers,  difficult  for  the  Lillois  them- 
selves. It  is,  for  one  thing,  the  largest 
city  in  occupied  France:  a  city  of  factory- 
workers,  situated  in  a  region  given  over 
to  industry,  not  agriculture,  and  hence  with 
no  surrounding  food-producing  farms  and 
gardens.  It  has  had  to  live  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  monotonous  and  meagre,  and 
sometimes  irregular,  relief  ration  of  con- 
centrated dry  foodstuffs,  brought  overseas 
to  Rotterdam,  and  thence  by  canal-boats 
through  Holland  and  Belgium. 

For  another  thing,  it  is  very  close  tu   the 
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battle-line.  Its  people  have  heard  each  day 
the  English  cannon  and  seen  each  day  the 
English  scouting  fliers.  They  have  felt  al- 
ways close  to  freedom.  These  two  things, 
the  difficulty  about  food  and  the  feeling  of 
the  nearness  of  rescue,  have  kept  them  in  a 
more  restless  and  perhaps  intractable  state 
than  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  the 
occupied  territory. 

Finally,  for  a  third  thing,  Lille  has  been 
occupied  by  a  particularly  large  and  particu- 
larly brutal  army,  the  Bavarians  under 
Prince  Rupprecht.  There  has  long  been  a 
popular  belief  that  the  Bavarians  are  gentler 
Germans.  They  do  not  like  Prussians;  hence 
they  must  be  unlike  them.  Well,  whether  the 
Royal  Bavarian  commander  is  a  particularly 
brutal  man,  or  has  a  particularly  brutal  staff, 
or  Bavarians  as  soldiers  are  particularly 
brutal — whichever  is  true  and  is  the  expla- 
nation of  the  fact — it  is  notorious  that  the 
French  in  the  Lille  districts  including  Rou- 
baix,  Tourcoing,  and  some  other  lesser  neigh- 
boring factory-towns,  have  suffered  a  con- 
stantly and  mercilessly  cruel  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  their  masters.  Perhaps  these 
masters  have  all  along  been  a  little  afraid 
of  their  slaves.  If  so,  that  would  account  for 
their  maltreatment.  It  was  necessary  to  put 
the  fear  of  Germany's  God   into  them. 

The  food  situation  was  really  very  diffi- 
cult. The  American  Relief  Commission  rep- 
resentative for  Lille  district  was  not  permit- 
ted, by  the  army  authorities,  to  live  in  Lille. 
He  had  to  live  fifty  kilometres  away,  at  Val- 
enciennes, with  his  escort  officer,  and  could 
visit  his  district 
with  his  officer  but 
twice  a  week, 
sometimes  but  once. 
Yet  this  was  the 
most  populous  and 
least  well-supplied 
with  local  supplies 
of  all  the  six  French 
iiiillrment  dis- 
tricts. Nor  was  the 
Commission's  chief 
representative  for 
occupied  France  al- 
lowed to  get  often 
to  Lille  on  his  gen- 
eral  inspecting 
trips.  It  was  only 
after  much  insis- 
tence, innumerable 
postponements  and 
long  delay,  that  he 
ever  got  there  at 
all. 

I  remember  one 
trip,  with  my  officer, 
that  I  insisted  on 
making  after  heav- 
ing most  alarming 
reports  of  the  bread 
tion.  The 
people  were  said  to 
be  dying,  not  be- 
cause we  had  not 
been  able  to  get 
flour  in  (or  wheat, 
which  was  milled 
there),  but  because 
of  the  quality  of  the 
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flour,   or  rather,  of  the  bread  made   from   it. 

When  the  count  (my  officer)  and  I  came 
into  the  room  of  the  head  of  the  local  French 
Relief  Committee,  we  were  assailed  by  a  pen- 
etrating odor  of  something  evidently  "gone 
bad."  I  sniffed  a  little,  and  the  count  sniffed, 
not  to  say  snorted,  a  great  deal,  and  most 
vigorously  and  audibly.  The  sad-faced 
Frenchman  looked  hesitatingly  at  us  as  we 
stood  staring  about  the  room  for  the  source 
of  the  trouble,  then  moved  slowly  from  his 
desk  across  the  room,  saying  as  he  walked. 
"Perhaps  if  we  put  the  bread  outside,  we  can 
talk  about  it  with  less  discomfort."  And  with 
his  last  word  he  lifted  a  window  and  placed 
on  the  ledge  outside  a  flat  black  lump  of 
something  that  had  been  on  the  broad  inner 
sill.  The  trouble,  I  should  hasten  to  say.  was 
more  with  the  bakers  than  with  the  flour. 
They  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  make  good 
bread  out  of  the  high-extraction  gray  flour 
with  its  included  roughage,  which,  in  order 
to  "stretch"  the  wheat,  we  had  the  mills 
turn  out. 

But  at  best  the  food  situation  was  always 
more  difficult  in  Lille  than  anywhere  else  in 
occupied  France,  and  this  finally  led  the  Ger- 
mans— at  least  they  claimed  this  as  the  rea- 
son— to  a  bright  thought,  whose  outcome  was 
a  further  martyrdom  of  the  people.  I  refer 
to   the   notorious  "Lille   Deportations." 

These  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
"Belgian  deportations,"  or  with  the  seizure 
and  forcing  to  military  labor  of  many 
French  women  and  boys  and  old  men  there 
are  almost  no  French  men  of  military  age 
and  fitness  in  all  occupied  France — at  vari- 
ous times  all  along  through  the  period  of 
occupation.  These  "Lille  deportations"  were 
a  special  atrocity  meted  out  to  the  citizens 
of  a  restless  and  difficult  city,  for  an  alleged 
reason  of  paternal  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  people;  just  as  the  deportation  of 
Belgian  workmen  into  German  war-factories 
re  to  make  the  things  which  mean  death 
to  their  brothers  and  sons  on  the  West  Front, 
and  to  release  German  workmen  who  could 
put  on  uniforms  and  go  with  these  things  to 
sow  this  death — was  justified  on  the  basis  of 
a  pious  wish  to  prevent  the  moral  degrada- 
tion of  idleness  among  these  workmen, 
thrown  out  of  work  because  their  factories 
had  been  gutted  of  their  raw  materials  and 
machines    by    the    benevolent    conquerors. 

It  was  in  Holy  Week  of  1916  that  the  Lille 
deportations  were  made:  a  peculiarly  fitting 
lime  to  impress  a  Catholic  people  with  a 
of  the  intimate  relation  between  the  German 
All-Highest  and  his  friendly  God  of  Battle 
and  Krightfulness. 

There  had  been  suggestive  placards  put 
rially  before  this,  announcing 
mill  of  additional  labor  in  the  regions  of  the 
pied  territory  farther  south,  where  the 
German  army  was  trying  to  raise  crops  for 
its  rapport,  and  offering  inducements  to  vol- 
unteers. But  no  Lillois  were  inclined  to 
ccpt  these  invitations.  They  were  not  get- 
ting enough  food;  why  should  they  help  the 
German   soldiers   to  get  enough? 

So  the  placards  were  suddenly  changed. 
New  ones  went  up,  which  curtly  announced 
that  the  people  of  Lille  were  to  hold  t 
selves  in  readiness  to  leave  their  homes  on 
one  and  a  half  hours'  notice.  They  wel 
to  be  in  their  houses  between  the  hours  of  9 
p.m.  and  H  a.m.  The  doors  of  the  houses  must 
be  left  open.   When  I 
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WETHEY'S 

CONDENSED 

MINCE  MEAT 

The  pioneer,— and  always  the  leader,— of  mince  meat  in  its 
most  popular  and  economical  form. 

Sanitarily  wrapped  in  an  attractive  red  carton   it  counts   its 
friends  by  the  thousands. 

YOUR  GROCER  HAS  IT  —  ASK  FOR1IT 

Simple   directions   for   its  use  are   given    on    every   package 

When  preparing  for  a  crust  a  little  freshly  chopped  apple 

may  be  added. 


J.  H.  Wethey,  Ltd. 

St.  Catharines 

Canada 


Canada  Food  Board 
Lictn.e  No.  14-128 
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The  Why  of  the  Lather 

IT  is  the  Ivory  lather  that  makes  Ivory 
Soap  so  satisfactory  for  hath  and  toilet. 
It  is  thick,  copious,  livelv;  this  is  be- 
cause it  is  one  tiny  bubble  after  another 
instead  of  a  thin,  slimy  soap  solution. 

It  does  not  irritate  the  skin;  this  is  be- 
cause Ivory  Soap  contains  no  free  alkali 
to  smart  and  burn. 

It  rinses  easily;  this  is  because  Ivory 
Soap  contains  no  unsaponified  oil  to 
make  it  stick  to  the  skin. 

It  cleanses  thoroughly;  this  is  because 
Ivory  Soap  is  so  pure. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  how  Ivory 
Soap  lathers,  how  Ivory  lather  feels  and 
how  Ivory  lather  acts. 

IVORY  SOAP 

;:  ivORl  I 
'T  FLOATS 

99 &%  PURE 


Made  in  the  Procter  &  Gamble  factories  at  Hamilton,  Canada 


the  selections — that  is,  seizures — calls,  all  in 
the  house  must  assemble  in  front  of  the 
house,  or,  in  case  of  bad  weather,  in  its 
front  passage.  The  only  persons  who  will  not 
be  subject  for  selection  for  deportation  are 
children  under  fourteen  and  their  mothers. 
No  protest  will  be  listened  to.  Each  person 
must  provide  himself  or  herself  with  eating 
and  drinking  utensils  and  a  blanket.  Any 
person  endeavoring  to  avoid  transportation 
will  be  punished  without  mercy.  These  are 
quotations  from  the  placard. 

The  seizures  were  made  during  the  suc- 
cessive days  and  nights  of  Holy  Week  by 
officers  accompanied  by  squads  of  soldiers. 
Mostly  they  came  to  the  houses  at  night,  es- 
pecially in  the  last  hours  before  dawn.  They 
did  not  take  whole  families.  They  did  worse. 
They  tore  away  the  father  alone,  or  the  older 
sons  and  daughters,  mothers,  children  of  fif- 
teen and  up,  girls  as  well  as  boys;  one  from 
this  family,  two  from  that,  three  from  an- 
other, and  so  on.  They  tore  families  apart, 
they  wrecked  families.  And  with  one  and  a 
half  hours'  notice,  they  carried  off  their  se- 
lected slaves. 

Twenty  thousand  were  taken  from  families 
of  all  grades,  piled  into  cattle-trains,  and 
transported  from  their  homes  to  flimsy  bar- 
racks hastily  flung  up  in  the  concentration 
camps  and  fields  of  the  southern  districts. 
There  they  were  put  at  work,  strong  and 
frail,  workingman  and  office  clerk,  sturdy 
woman  and  frail  girl,  adolescent  youth  and 
child  of  fifteen,  from  dawn  till  dark,  with 
-i'lule  and  hoe  and  cart,  in  the  fields  of 
France — to  make  German  crops;  housed  to- 
gether at  night  promiscuously,  like  cattle,  in 
long  sheds;  worked  by  day  in  groups  under 
overseers,  not  with  whips,  but  with  loaded 
guns  with  fixed  bayonets. 

I  saw  many  of  these  deportees  from  Lille 
in  the  fields  about  Charleville,  and  along  the 
Meuse  and  its  tributaries;  beautiful  fields  of 
the  Ardennes  made  ugly  by  German  "effi- 
ciency." Bending  women  and  girls  in  groups 
of  twenty,  each  pathetic  group  with  its  armed 
slave-driver  in  the  field-gray  uniform  that  is 
to  bring  Kultur  to  all   the  world! 


A  Woman  Causes 
Russia's  Defeat 

Rasputin  Was  a  Puppet  in  Her  Hands- 
Her  Influence  Over  the  Czarina 


IT  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the 
•*■  monk  Rasputin  was  the  evil  genius  of 
the  Romanoffs.  It  now  appears,  however, 
that  the  real  power  who  influenced  the 
Czar's  policy  through  the  Czarina  was  a 
woman.  This  is  the  story  that  Princess 
Cantacuzene  tells  in  the  course  of  an  article 
in  the  Saturday  Everting  Post  on  "The  Last 
Days  of  the  Russian  Autocracy."  The  Prin- 
cess is  an  American  woman  who  had  mar- 
ried the  Russian  nobleman  and  her  reminis- 
cences are  very  interesting  indeed.  The  most 
fascinating  part  of  her  narrative  is  where 
she  refers  to  the  mysterious  Madame  Wiro- 
boff.     She   writes:  — 

Madame  Anna-Alexandrovna  Wiroboff 
had  been  named  lady-in-waiting  to  the 
Empress  and  taken  to  live  in  the  palace  at 
the  time  of  her  debut.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  and  worthy  gentleman  at  court, 
and  it  was  by  way  of  recognizing  his  long 
service  that  his  daughter  was  given  this 
situation  and  the  small  income  attached  to  it. 
In  looks  she  was  very  fat  with  clumsy  walk 
and  figure,  a  pretty  head,  soft  curly  hair, 
blue  eyes  which  always  looked  sleepy,  and 
fine  complexion  and  teeth.  She  had  no  con- 
versation, save  to  make  compliments  in  a 
soft  voice;  and  she  posed  for  being  very  shy, 
;  mental  and  stupid.  By  this  method  she 
succeeded  for  years  in  allaying  suspicions 
of  her  real  ambition,  and  covering  her  con- 
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Out-wit  Old  Man  Winter 

USE  Johnson's  Freeze-Proof,  then  forget  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  frozen  radiator.  Leave  your  radiator  un- 
covered on  the  coldest  day— leave  your  car  over  night  in -an  unheated  garage- 
it  cannot  freeze.     Don't  let  radiator  trouble  interfere  with  your  business  or 

YOU  pleasure_use    JOHNSON'S 


It  is  the  logical  anti-freeze  preparation.    It  is  inexpensive— does  not  evaporate 

—  is  non-inflammable  — easy  to  use  — and  guaranteed.     One  application  will  last  all  winter 

unless  the  solution  is  lost  through  the  overflow  pipe  or  leakage. 

The  present  high  price  of  alcohol 
— its  low  boiling  point — quick  eva- 
poration and  inflammability  make 
it  impractical.  Johnson's  Freeze-Proof 
raises  the  boiling  point  of  water  1 2°  to  25° ; 
overheating  is  reduced  correspondingly. 

One  package  will  protect  a  Ford 
to  5°  below  zero  and  two  packages  will 
protect  it  to  50"  below  zero.  See  scale 
on  package. 


Truck  and  fleet  owners  will  find 
Johnson's  Freeze-Proof  a  great 
time  and  money  saver.  Your 
trucks  will  always  be  on  the  job  and  in 
the  coldest  weather  it  will  be  "Business 
as  Usual"  for  you. 

Farmers  will  find  Johnson's  Freeze- 
Proof  a  utility  product — for  automobiles 
— tractors — gas  engines  —  trucks  —  and 
electro    lighting    and     heating     plants. 

S.   C.   JOHNSON  &  SON, 


Racine,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Thousands  of  packages  sent 
overseas.     The  boys  all  want 
it,  for  it  keeps  so  delicious,  fresh, 
clean  and  tasty  in  its  sanitary 
paraffin  Carton. 

^I5ger36lK 

^-CreaiQ  Crjee.se-'' 

Enclose  a  package  (15c.  and    25c.)    in 
your  overseas  parcel.     Ask  your  Grocer. 

^-^S3^.      Ingcrsoll  Packing  Co. 

«^^  iKi. 

?£Z£>  INGERSOLL.ONT. 

_/*"*]      r.i'ia  Food  Board 
ifgLil  License  No.  13-17 
"Spreads  like 
Iiittter 


Wholesome  Foods 
Wake  Jfusfry  J5oys 

It  is  not  so  much  the 
quantity  as  the  quality 
of  food  a  boy  eats  that 
conduces  to  his  physical 
development. 

And  the  same  thing  applies  to 
any  individual — child  or  grown- 
up. Particularly  in  these  times 
is  it  essential  to  bear  this  fact 
in  mind. 

The  materials  which  go  into 
the  manufacture  of  Bowes' 
Mince  Meat  have  been  selected 
with  this  point  in  view,  and 
the  utmost  in  food  value  is 
the  result, 

Buy  a  trial  tin  from  your 
grocer  and  see  what  enjoy- 
able pies  you  can  make. 


*«n  run  «n>  who"*  i 


Mince  Meat  in 

Its  Most 
Wholesome  Form 


duct.     People   said   constantly:    "Anna-Alex-/ 
androvna  cannot  have  done  that;    she  is  not 
clever   enough    for    a    successful    intrigue." 

On  entering  upon  her  career  she  at  once 
adopted  an  attitude  of  abject  flattery,  which 
at  first  surprised,  then  pleased  and  touched 
the  Empress,  who  as  time  passed  admitted 
the  self-styled  "slave"  more  and  more  to 
her  presence.  Court  gossip  said  Madame 
Wiroboff  sat  at  her  mistress'  feet;  kissed 
them;  begged  for  the  meanest  tasks  as  an 
honor,  and  talked  to  the  Empress  in  pic- 
turesque langue  of  the  Orient,  addressing 
her  as  the  "Sun"  and  "Moon"  or  her  "Life," 
and  claiming  she  had  been  saved  from  dying 
during  typhoid  by  the  adored  mistress' 
presence   at   her  bedside. 

About  seven  or  eight  years  before  the  great 
war  Madame  Wiroboff  had  married,  at  the 
wish  of  Her  Majesty,  a  man  the  latter  chose. 
Her  husband  was  persuaded  to  leave  his 
active  service  in  the  navy,  and  to  live  at 
court,  where  he  was  given  the  position  of 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor.  To  everyone's 
amazement  he  insisted  upon  divorcing  her 
after  a  few  months,  and  left  the  court  and 
his  honors  to  return  to  sea.  He  never 
reappeared,  and  was  dubbid  mad  for  the 
story  he  told  of  his  married  life.  After 
this  episode  Madame  Wiroboff  remained  al- 
ways with  the  Empress,  was  called  simply 
"my  friend"  by  the  sovereign,  and  became 
her  favorite  and  confidential  attendant.  She 
was  given  an  apartment  in  the  palace  and 
also  occupied  at  times  a  small  house  outside, 
where  she  could  entertain  with  freedom,  and 
where  her  imperial  patroness  was  often  asked 
to  meet  people  whom  it  would  r.r.ve  been 
difficult  to  introduce  at  court. 

During   this    time    the    new    favorite    made 
advances    to    various    women    of    society    in 
our    group    whom    she    considered    desirable 
acquaintances;    but    though    all    felt    obliged 
to   see   her   at   the   palace   and    at   the   homes 
of   such    officials    as   were   cultivating   her   to 
make  their  way,  most  of  the  women  of  high 
standing  avoided  her  proffered  intimacy.    She 
resented  this  probably,  but  gave  no  sign  of 
it,    only    representing    to    Her    .Majesty    that 
she  was   too  absorbed   in  her  service  to  wish 
for    other    occupations    or    interests.      Later, 
however,    she    made    the    Empress    feel    that 
she    had    sacrificed   her   husband   and   all   her 
friends  to  her  patroness,  and  the  latter  re- 
paid   this    devotion    by    redoubled    kindness. 
Soon  the  evident  dislike  shown  by  loyal  sub- 
jects to  the  Wiroboff  ways  was  explained  by 
the   favorite  as  covert  criticism  of  the   Emp- 
ress' friends  and  tastes  and  occupations,  and  a 
very  delicate  situation  was  created.     People 
felt    disinclined    to    push    into    the    charmed 
circle,    not    wanting    to    risk    the    ire    of    the 
new  star,  or  her  jealousy;    also,  not  willing 
to  hold  out  a  hand  to  her;    and  by  various 
intrigues    on    her    part    many    of    the    best 
and   most   normal   elements   were   eliminated 
from   the   imperial   circle   or   kept   at  a   dis- 
tance.    The    sovereign's   mind   was   poisoned - 
with   a   morbid   belief   in   the   hostile  attitude 
of   Russia's   aristocratic   society   toward   her; 
and  thus  more  and  more  was  she  separated 
from    healthy    influences.      About    two    years 
before   the   war   Rasputin    was   introduced   at 
court  by  the   favorite,  and   his   ministrations 
to  the  Empress  were  encouraged  and  a  clique 
of    conspirators    was     formed,    to    surround, 
flatter  and  keep  in  hand  the  Empress. 

The  Princess  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  treach- 
ery during  the  war  which  created  a  scarcity 
of  ammunition  and  supplies  for  the  armies 
and  led  to  Russian  defeats.  Grand  Duke  j 
Nicholas  was  retired  from  the  supreme  com-  , 
mand  despite  the  remarkable  work  he  had 
done  and  Prince  Orloff  was  also  retired. 
This  was  Madame  Wiroboff's  work.  The 
story  goes  on: — 

All   sorts  of  wild   stori*  urrcnt  at 

the  time.  Of  course  everyone  said  it 
Grigory  Rasputin's  influence  that  had  ac- 
complished this  disgraceful  act,  to  dislodge 
two  of  his  enemies;  and  the  most  detailed 
accounts  of  interviews  between  the  false 
monk  and  those  hi>  had  Influenced  were  ■ 
pered  about.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  I   bcl 
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Rasputin  took  little  part  in  thege  events 
save  that  dictated  to  him  by  Madame  Wiro- 
boft*  and  others,  who  undoubtedly  engineered 
their  business  in  the  name  of  the  man  they 
put  nominally  at  the  head  of  their  party. 
Ever  since  the  Grand  Duke  had  obtained 
SoukhomlinofT's  dismissal,  in  the  conspira- 
tors' minds  he  himself  was  doomed;  and  the 
charges  made  against  him  by  the  Empi 
protegees  were  largely  based  on  his  extreme 
popularity  everywhere  in  the  country,  and 
the  adoration  of  the  army  for  its  comman- 
der-in-chief. Falsely  it  was  represented  to 
the  Emperor  that  this  feeling  was  being 
worked  up  with  disloyal  intentions  by  the 
Grand  Duke  himself  and  might,  by  the  latter 
and  his  followers,  be  used  in  a  manner  to 
menace   the   crown. 


Mysterious  New  City 
in  France 

Around    American    Industries    For    the 
Assembling  of  .Aeroplanes 


'T,HE  United  States  government  has  con- 
■*■  structed  a  city  in  France,  an  industrial 
city  for  the  assembling  of  airplanes.  The 
first  intimation  that  this  huge  organization 
has  come  into  existence  is  contained  in  an 
article  in  The  Forum  by  Hamilton  M.  Wright. 
He   says: — 

The  best  answer  to  any  past  criticism  of 
our  air  programme  is  to  be  found  right  here 
in  France.  American  airplanes  are  now  ar- 
riving in  France  in  very  large  numbers  and 
are  being  skilfully  and  rapidly  assembled  by 
great  forces  of  experts.  I  have  seen  them 
not  only  being  assembled  but  in  flight,  and 
have  talked  to  men  who  have  piloted  them. 
I  have  just  visited  "Somewhere  in  France," 
a  wonderful  Air  Service  Production  Center, 
one  of  the  marvelous  enterprises  established 
in  France  by  our  government  which  has 
within  a  year's  time  (in  many  cases  within 
six  months'  time)  completed  a  far  greater 
work  than  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

This  Air  Service  Production  plant  is  far 
from  war  or  the  scenes  of  war.  It  is  a 
tremendous  industrial  plant  operated  on  a 
basis  of  wonderful  efficiency,  where  a  day 
or  two  could  easily  be  spent  in  the  assem- 
bling plant,  repair  shop  and  hangars  alone. 
Yet  within  scarcely  more  than  a  half  year 
the  workers  for  this  Air  Service  Production 
Center  were  selected  and  brought  from  the 
United  States,  the  construction  of  the  plant 
was  completed,  the  organization  came  into 
active  operation  and  a  giant  enterprise  that 
suffers  nothing  by  comparison  with  long 
established  industrial  concerns  was  under 
way. 

The  production  is  synchronized  like  that 
of  a  great  automobile  factory.  The  main 
idea   is   production   and   system. 

The  American  airplanes  reach  the  plant 
in  knocked-down  form,  the  engines  installed 
in  the  fuselage,  but  the  other  parts  un 
attached.  The  boxes  containing  the  parts 
are  painted  to  indicate  whether  their  con- 
tents are  fuselage,  wings,  landing  gear, 
struts,  etc.  The  distribution  of  the  parts 
as  they  reach  the  plant  is  thus  simplified. 
On  arrival  at  the  proper  departments,  the 
boxes  are  opened  and  their  contents  in- 
spected by  skilled  men.  Parts  found  dam- 
aged in  any  way  not  entering  the  assembling 
plant,  go  at  once  to  the  repair  shop.  All 
parts  of  the  American  airplane  are  stan- 
dardized   and    interchangeable. 

The  method  by  which  the  parts  are  as- 
sembled suggests  high  grade  automobile  pro- 
duction. As  the  planes  come  in  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  plant,  they  are  without  tails  or 
wings  and  look  like  huge  dragon-flic?  from 
which  these  appendages  have  been  plucked. 
As  the  parts  are  fitted  in  and  attached,  the 
plane  begins,  like  a  chrysalis  unfolding,  to 
assume    more    picturesque    form.      With    the 
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People  who  find  it  wise  to  change 
■their  habits  of  living,  frequently 
discover  that 


instead  of  tea  or  coffee,  means 
better  nerves,  better  sleep  and 
a  better  digestion. 

"  JJierels  a  /Reason 
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Saves  25%  of  Your  Food  and 

17  f*        .  or  your  money 

riiel    LOSt:--         refunded 

THE  PEERLESS  COOKER  will 
cook  your  entire  meal  over  one  bur- 
ner on  any  stove,  preventing  food 
waste  and  saving  the  cost  in  a  very 
short  time.  Does  not  mix  the  flav- 
ors. Excellent  for  canning  fruit. 
1,000,000  now  in  use. 

AGENTS  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  Several 

——^^——^^—^——  Agents  in 
Ontario  are  clearing  $100  to  £225  a  month.  You 
can  do  the  same.  Every  user  recommends  the 
Peerless  Cookers.  Write  to-day  for  illustrated 
literature  and  our  profitable  agency  proposition 
for  your  territory. 

Address  your  letter  to  General  Manager  Wilson 

ONWARD  MANUFACTURING    CO. 

KITCHENER,  ONT. 
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If  All  The  Watches  Suddenly 
Stopped  Ticking — 

How  could  the  thousands  of  shipyard  workers  continue  their 
team-work  ? 

How  could  the  armies  of  factory  hands  be  ready  for  the 
"start  work"  whistle  ? 

How  could  railroads  with  their  big  groups  of  employees  run 
on  time  ? 

How  could  the  mails  be  delivered  ? 

How  could  the  newspapers  bring  the  world's  news  to  your 
doorstep  each  morning  ? 

A  good  watch  is  a  necessity.  That's  why  men  and  women  of 
every  profession  and  occupation  depend  upon  Ingersoll  and  there 
is  a  model  to  suit  everyone. 

There  is  the  Waterbury  with  4  jewels  and  the  Reliance,  the 
master  7-jeweled  watch,  which  are  the  Ingersoll  aristocrats— hand- 
some watches  that  men  are  proud  to  carry. 

Rodiolites  that  tell  time  in  the  dark  are  indispensable  to  mine 
and  factory  workers,  farmers,  nurses  and  soldiers. 

The  well  known  Maple  Leaf  is  sturdy  and  reliable  and  dealers 
have  special  models  for  boys  and  girls  and  for  women. 

Buy  a  watch  with  the  name  INGERSOLL  on  the  dial  and  you 
are  guaranteed  a  good  time-keeping  service. 

c/nq&tlotf  Radiolite 

Tells  Time  in  the  Dark 
ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO.,  128  Bleury  Street,  Montreal. 


successive  steps  of  its  assembling  the  plane 
is  moved  toward  the  opposite  end  of  the 
long  aisle.  By  the  time  it  has  reached  the 
further  end  it  is  turned  out  completely  as- 
sembled, a  finished  product,  so  far  as  the 
assembling  is  concerned,  a  monster  of  the 
air,    beautiful,    swift    and    powerful. 

The  planes  are  put  together  for  front  line 
service  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time, 
while  the  pilots  are  coming  in  continually 
from  the  different  instruction  centers,  ready 
for  service.  The  productive  capacity  is  tre- 
mendous, amazing.  There  is  nothing  like  this 
plant  in  Europe  or  in  the  world.  At  the 
height  of  its  capacity  it  will  reach  a  daily 
production  that  would  have  been  considered 
a  month's  record  two  years  ago. 

As  in  the  great  automobile  factories,  each 
man  has  his  line  of  work,  for  which  he  has 
been  chosen  because  of  peculiar  fitness.  The 
construction  and  maintenance  department 
does  all  the  production  of  airplanes.  The 
personnel  is  made  up  largely  of  mechanical 
engineers.  It  includes  men  who  were  in- 
strumental in  the  organization  of  the  great 
mechanical  industries  of  Detroit  and  To 
motor  mechanics,  assistants  and  others.  This 
marvelous    plant    is    operated    by    men    who 


purchased  by  the  American  Government. 
Within  four  months  the  construction  depart- 
ment has  built  and  equipped  a  city  that 
would  hold  the  same  number  of  inhabitants 
as  dwelt  in  the  capital  of  the  United  States 
before  the  war.  The  group  that  built  this 
and  several  other  stations  was  made  up  of 
squadrons  of  professional  men  selected  by 
the  War  Department  in  conference  with  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  the  En- 
gineering Society  of  America  and  recognized 
societies  of  the  allied  trades  and  professions. 


A  German  Who  Tried 
to  Steal  Africa 

The  Career  of  Karl  Peters,  Filibusterer 


never  speak  of  "overtime."  No  report  is 
put  in  as  to  time.  All  the  officers  work  as 
hard  as  the  men,  and  ,arc  fine,  clean-cut 
fellows.  As  throughout  the  army,  men  who 
commanded  large  incomes  in  the  United 
States   are    working   here. 

"Glad  to  have  the  chance,"  said  one,  though 
he  confessed  that  he  would  like  to  be  in 
the   front  line. 

The  American  plane  in  air  is  a  wonderful 
success  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  men 
who  fly  it  and  who  expect  to  go  into  service 
with  it.  "It's  a  great  machine,"  said  one, 
"and  climbs  when  on  the  loop."  It  is  said 
to  actually  gain  in  altitude  when  looping. 

Recently  an  American  airplane  flew  30 
miles  ;n  15  minutes  against  a  heavy  head 
wind  in  ordinary  going.  It  is  expected  to 
climb  20,000  feet  in  4V4  to  5  minutes,  or  an 
upward  climb  of  approximately  a  mile  a 
minute.  The  motor  yields  two  horsepower 
for    every   pound    of   its    weight. 

This  Air  Production  Center  with  its  great 
sheet  iron  structures,  assembling  plant,  re- 
pairing plant,  salvage  plant,  flying  fields, 
barracks,  machine  shops,  American  locomo- 
tives and  cars,  railway  switches,  saw  mills. 
farms,  thousands  of  trucks,  etc.,  is  on  land 
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HPHE  death  of  Karl  Peters  at  Woltorf 
•*■  Brunswick  recently,  recalled  the  story 
of  his  picturesque  and  nefarious  career  in 
Africa.  Peters  attempted  to  do  for  Ger- 
many what  Cecil  Rhodes  did  for  Britain 
and  that  he  failed  utterly  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  possessed  certain  Prussian 
characteristics  which  do  not  make  for  per- 
manent success.  A  writer  in  the  Daily  Mail 
(London),  tells  the  following  interesting 
story  of  his  career: 

No  man  did  so  much  as  he  to  stimulate 
German  greed  for  other  districts  of  the 
continent,  for,  eminent  as  a  filibusterer,  he 
had  even  greater  talents  for  advertisement 
and  propaganda  adapted  to  the  German  tem- 
perament. It  happens  by  an  odd  chance  that 
the  man's  career  is  as  it  were  a  distillation 
of  the  qualities  which  have  made  Germany's 
colonial  policy  infamous.  He  avowed,  he 
boasted,  that  in  dealing  with  African  terri- 
tory and  its  inhabitants  he  had  no  other 
motive  than  to  extract  the  utmost  possible 
profit.  Take  his  own  words  in  evidence: 
"The  English  Government,"  he  said,  "pam- 
pers the  blacks  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make 
the  country  impossible  for  the  whites.  .  .  . 
To  me  the  most  advantageous  system  seems 
to  be  one  in  which  the  negro  is  forced,  fol- 
lowing the  example  laid  down  by  Prussian 
military  law,  to  devote  some  twelve  years 
of  his  life  to  working  for  the  government. 
During  this  time  he  should  receive  food  and 
shelter  and  n  small  wage,  say,  about  2s  a 
month,  like  the  Prussian  soldier."  To  obtain 
opportunities  for  this  policy  he  employed 
in  dealing  with  Europeans  every  article  of 
treachery,  and  exhausted  upon  the  native 
population  the  resources  of  a  mind  morbidiy 
fertile  in  cruelty.  With  the  evidence  which 
later  years  have  brought  to  light  before  us 
it  cannot  fairly  be  said  that  Peters  was  a 
more  infamous  scoundrel  than  some  other 
German  administrators  in  Africa,  but  his 
crimes  were  too  disgusting  for  the  saner 
section  of  German  opinion,  and  following 
the  majority  of  the  Reichstac  we  may  allow 
him  a  certain  eminence  in  villainy.  His 
character  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
What  led  him  to  his  dubious  fame  was  a 
ferocious  pugnacity  and  driving  power.  He 
had  the  nature  of  one  of  the  old  bucca- 
neers, complicated,  so  much  the  worse  for 
him,  by  Prussian  militarism,  by  sham  phil- 
osophy, and,  worst  of  all,  by  the  economics 
of  the  alliance  of  Junker  and  industrial 
magnate  which  dominates  modern  Germany. 
He  was  a  brave  man  and  of  tireless  energy. 
He  had  a  large  endowment  of  cunning.  But 
of  power  of  thought,  foresight,  or  sure  in- 
sight, in  spite  of  some  pretentious  books 
and    much    posing,   he   showed   no   trace. 

Karl  Paten  was  born  at  Nauhaus.  in 
Hanover,  in  1856,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran 
pastor,  "(lever,  but  headstrong  and  un- 
ruly," was  the  verdict  of  his  schoolmaster, 
lie  studied  at  Gottingen,  Tubingen,  and 
Berlin,  with  some  distinction,  and  a  n 
tation  for  impetuosity.  A  visit  to  Eng- 
land, according  to  his  own  story,  set  him 
thinking  of  colonial  expansion.  He 
back   to   Germany   In    1884,  when   Kolonial- 
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A  touch  of  Cutex  Nail  White  underneath  the  nails 
removes  ali  itains — Rivet  them  fnow-white  tips 


Cam  Natl  . 

quuk.  waterproof  fin 


Why  cutting  ruins  the  cuticle 

How  you  can  keep  it  smooth  and  firm  without  cutting 


START  today  to  have  the  shapely,  well-kept  nails 
that  make  any  hand  beautiful.  See  how  quickly, 
how  easily  you  can  have  the  most  wonderful 
manicure — see  how  smooth  and  firm  Cutex  keeps 
your  cuticle   without    trimming   or   cutting  it;    how 
lovely  it  makes  your  nails  look. 

Dr.  Murray,  the  famous  specialist, 
says:  "On  no  account  trim  the  cu- 
ticle with  scissors.  This  leaves  a  raw, 
bleeding  edge  which  will  give  rise 
to  hangnails,  and  often  makes  the 
rim  of  flesh  about  the  nail  become 
sore  and  swollen." 

It  was  to  meet  this  need  for  a 
harmless  cuticle  remover  that  the 
Cutex  formula  was  prepared. 


Campbell  St udiu.N.Y.) 
AnitaStewart ,  whose 
t  return  to  motwnptc- 

Cutex  completely  does  away  with     ""*<  after  «  long 

•     i  i       '  .1  i    ■  absence  has  so    de- 

cuticle-cutting,   leaves   the   skin    at     lighted  her  friends 


the   base  of   the 
firm,  unbroken. 


nail   smoo 


th 


The  new  way  to  manicure 

In  the  Cutex  package  you  will  find 
orange  stick  and  absorbent  cotton. 

Send   21c  today  for  this   complete 
Midget  Manicure  Set 

Mail  the  coupon  now  with  2ic — 1 8c  for  the 
manicure  set  and  3c  for  postage — and  we  will 
send  you  a  Cutex  Midget  Manicure  Set 
complete  with  orange  stick,  emery  hoards  and 
absorbent  cotton.  Address  Maclean.  Benn  & 
Nelson,  Limited  (Canadian  Distributors  for 
Northam  Warren,  New  York  and  Montreal). 
Dept.  1104.  489  St.  Paul  Street  West,  Montreal. 


says:      I  have  used 
Cutex  for  years.    It 
has  made  my  mani- 
cure the  work   of  a  'Ph»to.  lr«  Hill  Studio.  New  York) 
moment   and  makes  Elsie  Jams,  a  fayonte  in  every  Am- 
my  nails  so   attrac  erican  city,  says:  '  I  am  delighted 
tire.    I  never  tire  of  with  Cutex.   I  have  just  finished  my 
admiring  them"  nails  and  find  it  most  wonderful" 


Wrap  a  little  cotton  around  the  end  of  the  stick  and 
dip  it  into  the  Cutex  bottle.  Then  work  the  stick 
around  the  base  of  the  nail,  gently  pushing  back 
the  cuticle.    Rinse  the  hands  in  clear  water. 

Then  a  touch  of  Cutex  Nail  White — a  soft,  white 
cream,  which  removes  all  discolorations  from  under- 
neath  the  nails.    Cutex  Cake  Polish  gives  the  nails 
a  delightful  polish. 

The  first  Cutex  manicure  makes 
a  decided  improvement 

After  a  few  applications,  no  matter  how 
ugly  cuticle-cutting  has  made  your  nails, 
Cutex  will  soon  give  them  the  shapeliness 
and  symmetry  everyone  admires.  Try  it. 
See  for  yourself. 

Cutex  comes  in  35c,  70c  and  $1.30 
bottles.  Cutex  Nail  White  is  35c.  Cutex 
Nail  Polish  in  cake,  paste,  powder,  liquid 
or  stick  form,  is  35c.  Cutex  Cuticle  Com- 
fort, for  sore  or  tender  cuticle,  is  also  35c. 
If  your  favorite  store  has  not  yet  been 
supplied  with  Cutex,  order  direct  from  us 
and  we  will  fill  your  order  promptly. 

NORTHAM  WARREN 

New  York  City  and  Montreal 


This  complete  manicure  set  for  2 1  cents 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  WITH  21c  TODAY 
MACLEAN,  BENN  &  NELSON,  Limited 

(Canadian  Distributors  for  Northam  Warren, 
New  York  and  Montreal) 
Dept.  1104,489  St.  Paul  St.  West,  Montreal 
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AX/" HEN  evening  comes  and  finds  you  weary,  with 
jumpy  nerves  and  the  whole  world  out  of  tune, 
put  on  your  slippers,  pull  up  your  favorite  "comfy"  chair  in 
front  of  your  own  cosy  fire,  load  the  good  old  jimmy  pipe  and 
then  turn  on  your  Pathephone. 

Away  flies  the  haunting  care,  gone  are  the  morbid  fancies, 
soothed  are  the  ragged  nerves  and  in  their  place  are  comfort 
and  sweet  contentment. 

In  these  Mighty  Times  an  extra  drain  is  placed  on  our  endurance.  We  owe 
it  to  Ourselves,  to  our  Country  and  to  our  Boys  at  the  Front  to  keep  smiling", 
MUSIC  will  help  take  the  sting- out  of  our  worries  and  anxieties.  An  hour 
of  music  each  day  and  we  tackle  our  problems  with  new  vigor  and  freshened 
outlook. 


„    *u- v.: mf      ..     __     .,_     - 


The  Pathephone  is  the  supreme  achieve 
ment  amongst  music  makers.  Through  its 
beautiful  art  cases  comes  the  combined 
record  libraries  of  the  world,  for  the 
Pathephone    plays    all    other   records    as 

PATHEf  FRERES  PHONOGRAPH  CO.  OF  CANADA,  Limited 

4-6-8  Clifford  St.         -         TORONTO,  Canada 


well  as  the  famous  Pathe'  record  itself 
which  requires  no  steel  needles. 
Although  the  most  beautiful  phonograph 
made — being  copies  of  famous  period 
furniture  —  it  costs  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  talking  machine. 


Send  for  the  PATHE  CATALOGUE.  It  contains  scientific  explanation  of 
exclusive  Pathe  methods  of  recording  and  reproducing  sound,  together  with 
interesting  chats  on  Period  Furniture.    Will  be  mailed  free  upon  request. 
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schwarmerei  was  the  fashion.  He  founded 
the  Gescllschaft  fur  Deutsche  Kolonisation, 
with  himself  as  its  manager,  and  soon  after 
set  out  for  East  Africa.  He  spent  six  weeks 
on  the  mainland,  rushing  from  chieftain  to 
chieftain,  making  treaties  with  them,  and 
taking  them  under  the  protection  of  Ger- 
many. Germany,  then  guided  by  the  sane 
statecraft  of  Bismarck,  was  not  excessively 
grateful,  but  the  treaties  were  at  length 
ratified,  and  a  protectorate  proclaimed. 
Peters  proceeded  to  organize  and  finance 
the  German  East  Africa  Company. 

His  next  exploit  was  to  lead  an  expedi- 
tion for  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha,  from 
which  he  promised  his  country,  not  only 
glory,  but  hard  cash,  in  the  shape  of  new 
colonies  to  exploit.  When  he  arrived  off 
the  coast  of  East  Africa  Admiral  Fremantle 
confiscated  his  firearms  as  contraband.  Ber- 
lin, still  Bismarckian,  "refused  all  media- 
tion and  support."  Peters  got  together  a 
force  of  Somalis,  and  plunged  into  the  in- 
terior. What  he  understood  by  exploration 
is  explained  by  a  statement  made  by 
Scavenius,   the   Danish   traveler: 

In  the  year  1894  I  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion with  three  boats  and  eighteen  blacks 
up  the  River  Tana.  A  few  years  before.  Dr. 
Peters  had  made  practically  the  same  jour- 
ney, on  the  occasion  of  his  well-known  ex- 
pedition in  search  of  Emin  Pasha.  N'o  Euro- 
peans had  in  the  meantime  been  through 
this  desolate  region.  When  I  had  rowed 
some  200  kilometres  up  stream  the  popula- 
tion began  to  retire.  On  every  side  I  came 
across  traces  of  war.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Obangi  I  found  eleven  villages  that  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  everywhere 
skeletons  of  men,  women  and  children,  those 
of  the  women  and  children  being  especially 
numerous.  It  was  almost  impossible  for 
me  to  procure  the  necessary  rice  for  my 
people,  for  as  soon  as  we  approached  the 
whole  populace  fled  panic-stricken.  The 
natives  were  terrified  at  my  white  face,  for 
the  last  white  man  they  had  seen  was  Dr. 
I'eters. 

By  the  time  the  expedition  approached 
the  Equatorial  Province,  Stanley  had  al- 
ready relieved  Emin,  and  therefore  was  sub- 
sequently vilified  by  Peters  with  every 
charge  that  a  fertile  invention  could  sug- 
(Mt  Peters  turned  off  to  Uganda,  and  tried 
to  win  it  away  from  England;  but  on  the 
news  of  an  English  expedition  to  arrest 
him  he  fled  back  to  the  coast.  Bismarck's 
attitude  to  these  adventures  was  never  in 
dcubt.  The  English,  he  said,  might  hang 
Patera  for  all  he  cared.  But  by  the  time 
Peters  reached  Berlin  Bismarck  was  in  re- 
tirement, and  the  Kaiser  had  taken  control. 
Peters  became  his  hero,  to  be  received  in 
special  audience  and  imperially  thanked, 
honored,  and  entertained.  In  1891  he  went 
back  to  Africa  as  Imperial  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Kilimanjaro  district.  Soi 
the  whole  region  was  in  revolt,  some  of  the 
German  garrison  were  killed,  ind  a  com- 
pulsory evacuation  of  the  whole  area  fol- 
lowed. An  inquiry  into  Peters's  conduct  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Province  pronounced 
him  "censurable  but  not  criminal." 

He  came  back  to  Germany  ip  1893,  and 
posed  as  a  martyr  to  political  rancour.  The 
hero  of  German  colonization,  the  champion 
of  Pan-Germanism  in  action  must  be  de- 
fended against  the  adherents  of  Bismarck, 
the  anti-Colonial  party,  and  the  Social- 
Democrats.  It  is  plain  that  a  fight  between 
the  Pan-Germans  and  the  saner  men  In  high 
places  raged  over  the  corpse  of  his  reputa- 
tion. He  was  given  a  good  pension,  he  was 
offered  an  important  post  in  East  Africa. 
The  wind  changed  an.!  the  Colonial  Office 
held  a  new  inquiry  into  his  actions.  But 
no  report  was  published,  and  he  saw  him- 
self again  safe  on  the  road  to  the  highest 
places.  Then  the  Centre  party  and  the  S 
cialists  were  mobilized  against  him,  and 
Bebel  delivered  a  smashing  indictment  be- 
fore the  Reichstag.  The  worst  charges  were 
briefly  that  Peters  kept  a  harem  of  black 
women,  that  he  hanged  without  trial  a 
native  boy  whom  he  accused  of  intimacy 
with  them,  that  he  pursued  women  who 
had  fled  from  him  to  their  own  tribes,  and 
that  one  of  them  at  least  on  recapture  was 


Westclox 

—  the  trade -mark  on   the   dials    of  good  alarm    clocks 


WAR  TIME-every  min- 
ute counts!  Everything 
must  be  on  time;  everyone 
must  keep  in  step. 

Westclox  keep  close  tab  on 
minutes.  They  run  and  ring 
on  the  dot. 

They're  trim,  alert,  depend- 
able, and  low  in  price;  thrift 
clocks. 

There  are  not  enough  West- 
clox to  go  'round.  Take  good 
care  of  yours. 


Western  Clock  Co.  -makers  of  Westclox 


La  Salic.  III-.  U.S.A. 


Factories  at  Peru.  111. 


Oaf  iMiuiM  Quality 


for 

Cushions  and 
Window 
Seats 


THE  many  shades  and  colorings  in  which  FABRIKOID 
is  made  enables  you  to  carry  out  in  your  window  seat 
coverings  any  desired  scheme  of  decoration.  Fabrikoid 
is  made  in  exact  imitation  of  almost  every  kind  of  fine 
leather.  It  is  soft  and  pliant.  It  is  waterproof,  dust-proof, 
stain-proof  and  sanitary.  It  is  the  exact  material  for  the 
artistic   and   economical   upholstering  of  the  modern  "successful  room." 

FABRIKOID  is  on  sale  in  most  Department  Stores, 

Dry  Goods  Stores  and  at  Furniture  Dealers — but  if 

you  are  unable  to  obtain  it  locally,  write  us  and  we 

will  see  that  your  requirements  are  supplied. 

■  Hides  ~ 

DUPONT  FABRIKOID  CO. 

Factory  and  Sales  Office 

NEW  TORONTO,  Ont. 
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Really  Cheaper  in  the  End 


We  could  not  hope  to  main- 
tain the  present  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  sale  of  Good- 
year Cord  Tires  did  they  not 
cost  less  in  the  end. 

Their  advantages  in  speed,  com- 
fort and  freedom  from  trouble  are 
very  real  and  very  desirable.  These 
qualities  have  made  possible  the  use 
of  Goodyear  Cord  Tires  on  five-ton 
trucks,  travelling  at  passenger  car 
speeds,  on  all  the  winning  cars  on 
all  the  speedways  of  America. 

But  long  mileage,  less  gasoline 
consumption  and  slower  car  depre- 
ciation are  the  real  factors  in  Good- 
year Cord  success. 

Users  write  us  of  mileage  far  ex- 
ceeding that  rendered  by  ordinary 
tires. 

Goodvear    Cords    are    standard 


equipment  on  more  than  a  dozen 
famous  cars. 

These  facts  are  more  convincing 
than  anything  we  could  say  to  you 
of  the  merits  of  these  tires. 

They  are  ample  reason  why  you 
should  have  Goodyear  Cord  Tires 
on  your  car. 

You  can  obtain  Goodyear  Cords 
at  fair  "made-in-Canada"  prices 
from  Goodyear  Service  Stations. 

The  extra  thick  and  extra  good 
Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tube 
gives  service  equal  to  the  Goodyear 
Cord  Tire.  It  comes  in  a  handy, 
handsome  bag. 

Tube,  bag  and  box  are  stamped 
"Heavy  Tourist"  for  your  protec- 
tion. 

Goodyear  Cord  Tires  and  "Heavy 
Tourist"  Tubes  are  higher  priced — 
and  better. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO.  OF  CANADA,   LIMITED 
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VANCOUVER 
HOTEL 

Overlooking  Strait  of  Georgia  at 
Canada's  Gateway  to  the  Pacific 

A  spacious  hostelry  (635  rooms)  —  pleasant 
climate  —  the  fragrance  of  lovely  gardens  — 
the  vigorous  enjoyment  of  golf,  tennis,  motor- 
ing, fishing,  sailing  —  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Vancouver  Hotel  is  a 
perfect  summer  center.  Delightful  service 
and  reasonable  rates. 

Further  Particulars  from  Canadian  Pacific  Ticket  Agents. 
W.  B.  HOWARD, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Toronto 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  ROCKIES 


Send  an  Extra  Copy  Overseas 


jyj  ACLEAN'S 

Special  Articles 
and  Review  of  Re- 
views are  of  vital  interest 
and  All  -  Canadian. 
They  will  be  appreciated 
by  Husband,  Brother  or 
Friend  Overseas. 

Get  an  extra  copy  for  him 
at  your  newsdealer. 

MacLean's  will  keep  him 
well  informed  and  help 
him  spend  many  pleasant 
hours. 

SEND  IT  TO-DAY 


flogged  daily,  put  in  chains,  and  on  a  second 
escape  and  recapture  hanged.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  the  Reichstag  was  roused  to  clam- 
orous indignation,  but  as  the  substance  of 
the  charges  had  long  been  known  to  every- 
body we  may  wonder  why  they  were  sud- 
denly found  so  exciting.  The  result  was 
that  Peters  was  deprived  of  his  commission 
for  "misuse  of  official  power."  As  it  was 
restored  to  him  in  1906  there  is  no  escape 
from  the  conclusion  that  whatever  Social- 
ists or  Catholics  may  think  the  Govern- 
ment of  Germany  regarded  Karl  Peters  as  a 
fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  its  col- 
onial policy.  As  usual,  no  one  can  state  the 
case  against  Germany  with  more  force  than 
her  own  rulers. 


Hypnotism  Cure  For 
Shell  Shock 

Strange    Effects    on    Men's    Minds    Are 
Removed  by  Suggestion. 


/"\NE  of  the  most  disturbing  effects  of  the 
"war  on  the  soldier  who  has  gone  through 
the  ordeal  is  shell  shock.  It  distorts  the 
mentality  of  its  victims  and  causes  suffer- 
ing more  intense  than  purely  physical 
wounds.  The  mind,  in  fact,  becomes  com- 
pletely   unhinged. 

For  a  long  time  medical  science  was  puz- 
zled to  find  means  of  curing  this  insiduous 
effect.  Finally,  it  was  decided  to  use  hypno- 
tism and  psychoanalysis  according  to  Here- 
ward  Carrington,  Ph.D.,  writing  in  Munsey's 
Magazine.    He   says : 

We  know  now  that  in  order  to  remove  the 
troublesome  complexes  which  are  disturb- 
ing the  patient's  mind,  it  is  necessary  to 
uncover  them.  When  once  they  are  uncov- 
ered, and  when  the  patient  can  see  for  him- 
self what  is  troubling  him-  can  see  the 
facts  as  they  really  are — he  is  already  par- 
tially -in  some  cases  totally — cured.  It  is 
therefore  the  object  of  the  practitioner  to 
uncover  the  offending  complex,  to  explain  to 
the  patient  the  cause  of  his  suffering;  and 
then  to  begin  a  rigid  system  of  psychologi- 
cal re-education,  by  which  the  patient's  mind 
is  made  over  in  much  the  same  way  that 
his  body  is  made  over  by  surgical  treatment 
and  prolonged  nursing. 

One  of  the  great  curative  agents  which 
has  been  utilized  in  this  war  to  great  prac- 
tical advantage  is  hypnotism.  The  value  of 
hynosis  has  now  been  fully  demonstrated 
by  practical  experimentation;  and  it  has 
been  shown  to  be  of  tremendous  practical 
importance  as  a  means  for  curing  the  men- 
tally sick. 

Psychoanalysis,  also,  has  been  of  ines- 
timable value,  as  a  means  of  exploring  the 
subconscious  mind  and  discovering  the  basic 
trouble;  while  psychological  re-education 
has  been  found  to  be  the  best  possible  meth- 
od of  cure — all  other  agencies,  such  as  diet, 
exercise,  electricity,  hydrotherapy,  and  so 
forth — proving  but  useful  adjuncts  to  this 
central  and  supremely  important  method. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  rest  and 
sleep  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  such 
cases,  as  in  all  others  involving  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  central  nervous  system  and  the 
mind. 

Describing  the  treatment  in  these  shell- 
shock  cases,  a  physician  at  one  of  the  Lon- 
don army  hospitals  stated  recently: 

The  patient  is  seated  in  a  chair,  and  is 
brought  by  the  operator  into  a  slight  degree 
of  hyposis  in  the  ordinary  way.  He  is  told 
to  clear  his  mind  of  all  other  thoughts  and 
to  concentrate  on  the  single  subject  of  his 
'nil'.  If,  as  often  happens,  his  vision  is 
affected,  he  is  told  quietly  and  firmly  by  the 
operator  that  the  defect  has  been  cured,  and 
that  once  again  he  can  see  clearly.  In 
some  cases  a  single  seance  is  enough;  in 
Others,  the  treatment  may  have  to  be  re- 
peated   several    times.        In    practically    all 
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cases,  however,   great   improvement,   if   not 
a  complete  cure,  has  eventually  resulted. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  simple 
hynosis  has  now  been  supplemented,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  by  other  methods.  Psy- 
choanalysis has  revealed  the  underlying  fac- 
it  work,  and  psychological  re-educa- 
tion has  given  us  the  rational  basis  of  cure. 
Further,  we  now  know  that  the  suscepti- 
bility to  shell  shock  differs  greatly  in  differ- 
ing individuals;  and  that  a  lower  degree  of 
susceptibility  is  due  not  to  tougher  bodies 
or  steadier  nerves,  but  to  emotional  states 
and  disturbances,  latent  in  the  Buffcrer, 
and  perhaps  going  back  for  years. 


Why  Palestine  Was 
Captured 

A   Strategic  Necessity  Lay   Behind   the 
Allenby   Expedition. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  FREDERICK 
MAURICE  deals  at  some  length  in 
Harpert'  Magazine  with  the  reasons  for 
Great  Britain's  eastern  war  ventures — the 
campaigns  in  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine. 
The  most  important  point  he  makes  is  with 
reference  to  the  recent  conquest  of  the  Holy 
Land.  The  Allenby  campaign  was  arranged 
as  part  of  a  strategic  plan.  He  explains 
this  as  follows: 

This  was  the  position  in  April,  1917,  by 
which  time  a  dromostic  change  had  come  over 
the  situation  in  Mesopotamia.  The  Turks 
had  been  defeated  before  Kut  and  had  fled  in 
confusion  through  Bagdad,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  British.  These  successes  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  send  considerable  rein- 
forcements from  Syria  to  the  East  and  to 
on  his  forces  in  Palestine,  so  the  moment 
seemed  opportune  to  strike  a  blow  at  Gaza. 
The  attempt  failed  and  there  were  no  further 
developments  till  the  autumn. 

During  the  summer  the  Turks  had  been 
making  considerable  preparations  for  the 
recapture  of  Bagdad  and  had  received  much 
help  from  their  German  allies.  General 
Falkenheyn,  the  former  Chief  of  the  German 
General  Staff,  arrived  to  superintend  the 
operations,  while  large  quantities  of  German 
munitions  and  some  German  troops  were 
despatched  to  Syria,  to  join  the  Turkish  army 
which  was  assembling  about  Aleppo  for  the 
attempt  upon  Mesopotamia.  It  was  decided 
that  it  would  be  more  effective,  and  more 
economical  of  power,  to  break  up  this  concen- 
tration by  striking  from  the  frontiei  of 
Palestine  than  to  reinforce  our  troops  in 
Mesopotamia,  the  most  distant  of  our  theatres 
of  war,  where  our  troops  were  already  more 
than  five  hundred  miles  from  the  coast.  Ac- 
cordingly, preparations  for  attack  upon  the 
strongly  intrenched  positions  which  the  enemy 
had  constructed  between  Gaza  and  Beer- 
sheba  were  made  as  secretly  as  possible.  As 
the  Turks  were  provided  with  aeroplanes,  and 
the  absence  of  vegetation  in  the  desert  made 
camouflage  much  more  difficult  than  in 
France,  it  was  not  possible  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  an  offensive  was  intended.  Every  step 
was  therefore  taken  to  make  the  enemy  be- 
lieve that  a  new  attempt  was  to  be  made  on 
the  Gaza  lines,  whereas  the  blow  was  .deliv- 
ered by  a  swift  turning  movement  carried 
out  by  mounted  troops,  mainly  Australians, 
against  the  enemy's  left  at  Beersheba,  which 
was  captured  on  October  Sl  =  t.  Water  for 
men  and  animals  continued  to  be  the  chief 
difficulty,  but.  luckily,  it  was  found  that  the 
enemy  had  not  time  to  damage  the  wells  at 
Beersheba,  and  a  sufficient  supply  was  ob- 
tained to  enable  the  advance  to  be  continued 
and  the  enemy's  flank  rolled  up.  None  the 
less  the  hardships  which  the  troops  had  to 
endure  were  severe,  many  of  them  h  .ving 
only  one  water-bottle  full  of  water  for  forty- 
eight  hours  of  great  heat  and  choking  d".;:. 
As  soon  as  the  flanking  movements  had  made 
progress,  the  line  at  Gaza  was  assaulted  and 
the  Turks  fell  back  in  disorder.     The  pursuit 
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For  safety's  sake — 
get  "Yale"  to-day 

PLACING  dependence  upon  locka  that 
are   insecure   is   not   only    inviting 
trouble  but  it  is  unnecessary. 

The  burglar  or  vagrant  cannot  steal 
or  harm  as  long  as  he  is  on  the  out- 
side of  your  house.  Keep  him  there 
with  locks  that  will  not  only  defy  his 
efforts  to  break  in,  but  will  forestall 
even  his  trying. 

He  knows  it  is  no  use  trying  to  pick 
or  force  a  Yale  Cylinder  Night  Latch — 
for  safety's  sake  put  them  on  doors 
that    are    now    unaecurely    locked. 

He  only  needs  to  see  the  '  Vale" 
trade-mark  on  a  padlock  to  rcaliz  ■  th  it 
he  is  face  to  face  with  a  sturdy  w.'ch- 
man  that  cannot  be  passed. 

And  if  he  sees  "Yale"  on  the  build- 
ers' hardware  that  protects  and  decor- 
ates your  house  he  knows  it  is  "bad 
business"  to  even   attempt  to  get  by. 

You  can  get  the  certainty  of  pro- 
tection with  "Yale" — and  the  time  to 
get  it  for  safety's  sake  is  to-day — at 
your   hardware   dealer's. 

Yale  product*  made  in  Canada 

Canadian   Yale   &    Towne,    Limited 

St.  Catharine*.  Ontario 


SYRUP 

Are  YOU  saving  Sugar  by  using 

CROWN  BRAND  S?Sp 

Corn   starch   converted  into   its  "sugar"  form,  with  pure 
cane  syrup  added. 

LILY  WHITE  I?!Sp 

The  Canada  Food  Board  recommends  Corn  Syrup  (White)  for 
preserving  and  cooking.     Also  delicious  for  all  table  purposes. 

In  2,  5,  10  and  20  Jb.  tins,  at  all  dealers. 

CANADA    STARCH     CO.    LIMITED  -  -  MONTREAL 
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Diedof 
Starvation 


Many  a  Belgian  mother  could 
have  these  words  engraved  on 
her  child's    gravestone — "Died 
of  Starvation". 
Perhaps  the  child  has  wasted  away  with  Consump- 
tion, or  has  been  twisted  into  a  mockery  of  happy 
childhood  by  Rickets,  but  starvation  is  at  the  root  of 
the  tragedy. 

What  else  can  be  expected  for  a  growing  child 
whose  daily  ration  is  the  bowl  of  soup  and  two  pieces 
of  bread  provided  by  the  United  States  loans  to  the 
Belgian  Government  ? 

The  only  hope  for  the  destitute  children  of  Belgium 
is  that  we  who  can  afford  three  meals  a  day  will 
be  moved  to  pity  and  send  help  immediately.  Even 
a  small  contribution  will  help  to  take  some  child, 
sinking  under  its  load  of  trouble,  over  to  Holland, . 
where  with  good  milk,  nutritious  food,  medical  care 
and  loving  treatment,  he  or  she  may  regain  health, 
strength  and  the  wish  to  live. 

GIVE— give  until  you  feel  the  pinch!     Don't  wait 
Until  someone  asks  you  personally.   THIS  is  personal! 

Make  cheque*  payable  and  tend  contribution*  to 

Belgian  Relief  Fund 


(Registered  under  the  War  Charitiei  Act) 
to  your  Local  Committee,  or  to 

Ontario  Branch:  Belgian  Relief  Fund,  95  King  Street,  Toronto 
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What  are  you  sending  your 
Soldier  to  Read  ? 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  soldier  has  times  when 
he  needs  something  to  do,  something  to  take  his  mind  off 
the  grim  realities  that  he  faces,  times  when  he  longs 
for  something  to  read,  for  news  from   home? 

Canadian  soldiers  enjoy  reading  Canada's  National 
Magazine. 

Hundreds  of  them  have  written  from  France  to  tell  how 
much    they  appreciate   MACLEAN'S. 

Send  this  all-Canadian  magazine  each  month  to  the 
man  who  is  "over  there"  fighting  for  you. 

Send  him  the 

November  Number 

Boy    an    extra    copy    from    your    newsdealer    to-day    and    mail    it 
now — while   it   is   new 


was  continued  relentlessly  as  far  north  as 
Jaffa,  the  eager  cavalry  giving  the  enemy  no 
time  to  rally,  and  bringing  off  a  number  of 
brilliant  charges  such  as  have  been  rare  in 
this  war,  in  which,  as  a  general  rule,  the  rifle 
and  machine-gun  have  completely  mastered 
the  arme  blanche. 


Russia  Is  Turned 

Upside  Down 

The  Most  Graphic  Picture  of  Conditions 
There — All  Money  in  Banks  Seized. 


'"pHE  world  has  read  of  the  bloodshed  and 
-*-  misery  in  Russia  since  the  Bolsheviki  took 
control  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  real  con- 
ception exists  of  the  actual  conditions  in  that 
country.  The  most  intimate  picture  of  the 
chaos  that  has  descended  on  Russia  is  given 
by  an  anonymous  writer,  a  returned  business 
man,  in  World's  Work  in  dealing  with  busi- 
ness conditions.  In  reading  what  he  says 
about  banking,  for  instance,  one  gets  a  closer 
conception  of  the  topsy-turvy  condition  of 
Russia  and  of  the  ruin  which  has  been 
wrought.     He  writes: 

Shortly  after  Trotzky  and  Lenine  were 
established  I  went  as  usual  to  a  bank.  One 
of  the  directors  met  me  at  the  door.  His 
face  wore  the  whimsical  and  amazed  expres- 
sion of  one  that  has  seen  the  impossible.  He 
was  not  exactly  serious.  He  spoke  in  the 
tone  of  voice  one  might  absorb  from  a  long 
session  at  a  burlesque  show. 

"The  bank,"  said  he  "is  out  of  our  hands. 
The  Bolsheviki  have  named  a  commissary." 

"Who?" 

"Remember  that  insignificant  little  cuss 
with  a  dirty  collar  you  noticed  one  day?  We 
had  him  at  a  menial  job  at  150  rubles  a  month. 
Well,  he  is  the  whole  works." 

The  office  boy  had  taken  over  the  business. 
Literally.  The  Bank's  staff  did  not  say  any- 
thing. They  put  on  their  hats — every  man 
in  the  shop — and  left.  They  did  not  take  a 
cent;  nor  a  paper.  The  office  boy  shut  the 
front  door,  and  proceeded  with  an  entirely 
new  kind  of  finance,  that  only  a  really  free 
people  can  indulge  in.  My  money  is  there  yet 
— if  it  is  anywhere.  I  never  drew  a  cent 
directly.  By  the  time  I  became  entirely 
strapped  I  had  learned  how  to  proceed  under 
this  new  freedom.  So  I  went  to  a  friend. 
This  friend  was  "solid"  with  the  regime.  He 
supplied  them  with  the  one  absolutely  essen- 
tial commodity.  That  was  paper  upon  which 
they  printed  their  money.  Principles  or  no 
principles,  they  did  not  propose  to  interfere 
with  his  industry.  So  he  was  permitted  to 
draw  all  the  money  he  wanted  to  keep  his 
output  going.     He  cashed  my  check. 

Of  course  the  bank  became  ipso  facto 
insolvent.  The  new  manager  inaugurated 
his  administration  by  destroying  the  records 
showing  who  owed  the  bank — a  small  matter 
of  200,000,000  rubles.  A  good  deal  of  this 
was  for  cotton  in  transit  from  Turkestan. 
Who  got  the  cotton  I  do  not  know;  but  the 
depositors  will  never  get  the  money.  It  would 
be  a  marvel  if  any  of  it  is  left  by  this  time. 
For  everybody  got  into  the  scramble  to  get 
it.  One  didn  t  have  to  be  a  Bolshevik.  A 
customer  of  mine,  whom  I  will  call  Peter 
Pavlov,  was  stuck  with  several  million  on 
deposit.  He  took  the  affair  philosophically. 
II'  told  me  he  would  get  it  all  right.  He 
put  on  his  hat  and  went  to  headquarters — 
called  on  the  first  assistant  commissary  of 
the  Government  Bank.  He  went  straight  to 
the  point,  and  was  given  the  official  authority 
to  withdraw  1,000,000  rubles  for  a  personal 
cash  bribe  of  80,000  rubles.  I  soon  learned 
that  the  circumstance  that  he  actually  had 
money  in  the  bank  was  not  essential  to  this 
transaction.  A  close  friend  of  mine,  repre- 
sentative of  a  large  English  firm  in  Russia, 
told  me  shortly  afterward  that  one  of  his 
Russian  employees,  an  ignorant  peasant,  had 
been  put  in  charge  of  the  International  Bank. 
Not   knowing   who   else   to   trust,   apparently, 
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WE  dare  not  delay  the  VICTORY  now. 
Canadian  lives  are  at  stake,  our  own  safety. 
the  safety  of  the  whole  world.  If  we  are 
noi  to  prolong  the  slaughter  and  the  suffering,  if 
we  are  not  to  risk  defeat,  or  an  inconclusive  peace, 
we  must  act  quickly ;  we  must  put  forth  our  every 
effort  now. 

The  army  is  doing  its  part.     We  are  going  to 
do  our  share  to  maintain  an  army  large  enough  so 


that,  with  our  Allies,  we  can  drive  the  German 
hordes  back  across  the  Rhine — so  that  we  can  win 
the  decisive  VICTORY  that  will  make  Canadian 
freedom  safe,  and  establish  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

But  the  whole  nation  must  take  part.  Our  army 
in  France  is  looking  to  us  to  furnish  it,  in  ever 
greater  ahundance,  the  ordnance,  the  munitions, 
the  supplies  that  will  make  VICTORY  possible. 
We  must  not  fail. 


The  Victory  Loan  is  our  share  in  the 
winning  of  this  war.  Upon  it  depends 
the  safety  and  success  of  Canadian 
soldiers  in  France. 


Lend  Him  a  Hand! 
Buy  All  the  Bonds  You  Can 


Contributed  to  the  Success  of  the  Victory  Loan  Campaign 
and  the  Winning  of  the  War  by 

THE  WILLIAM  DAVIES  CO.,  LIMITED 
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OVER  2,000  GIFTS 

are  illustrated  in  our  1919  catalogue,  a  page  of  which,  greatly 
reduced,  is  shown  above. 

Write  for  a  copy.     Same  will  be  forwarded 
postpaid  upon  receipt  of  your  instructions. 


london  MAPPIN  &  WEBB 

CANADA  LIMITED 

JEWELLERS.      GOLDSMITHS     and      SILV 1  RsMlTHS 

353  St.  Catherine  Street  West  ... 
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MONTREAL 


The    Inhalation    Treatment    for    Whoop- 

inff-Cough,     Spasmodic     Croup.     Colds. 

Catarrh,     Asthma,     Bronchitis,     Courtis. 

Established    167». 

Simple,    safe    and    effective,    avoiding    in 

''resoline  relieves   the  paroxysms 
of    wl  i  goodie   Group 

at  once:  It   nips   M.  eotd    before    it 

has   a   chance   of  d 

I'M.',     shows    that 
1LECTBD    COM)    IS    A     DANOBBOU8    OOU>. 

0    FAMILY   WHERE  THEBE   ARE   YOUNO 
•iiii.pres,    SHOULD    BE    WITIIOCT    THIS    LAMP." 

vapor,  Inhaled  with  every  breath,  makes 
I  hrrathlDg  easy  and  relieves  the  congestion,  assuring  restful  nights.  Called  a 
|  BOON  ii  rs. 

I    complications    is*    Scarlet    Fever    and    Measles,    and    as    an 
•    Diphtheria     C'rewolenr-    Is    vsluabl.  Qt    of    its 

IT     IK     A     PROTECTION     TO    THOSE     EX 
COSED       (resolene's   best  ;ahon    Is    its    3»   yeara    of    successful    use.      SOLD    BY    DIMTOOISTS. 

HEM)    KOK    DErWKIITIVE    BOOKLET 

Try  Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat   Tablets  for  lbs  irritated   throat,  composed  of  slippery  elm  bark,  licorice, 
sugar  and    Cresolene.     They  can't  harm    foe      of   your  druggist,  or  from  us.   10c  In    stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  COMPANY,  Leeming-Miles  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Canada 


he  brought  a  typical  commissary  proposition 
to  the  Englishman.  It  was  that  he  would 
credit  him  with  a  million  rubles  at  the  bank, 
and  then  authorize  their  withdrawal,  if  the 
Englishman  would  give  him  300,000  of  them. 
This  really  robbed  no  one  in  that  topsy- 
turvy country,  for  the  books  having  all  been 
destroyed,  the  depositors  no  longer  had  any 
claims. 

Another  of  our  customers  owned  a  large  fac- 
tory. The  workmen  petitioned  Smolny  to  let 
them  run  it,  and  immediately  discharged  the 
proprietor,  the  engineers,  the  salesmen,  pur- 
chasing agents,  foremen,  and  everyone  else 
except  the  labor.  I  watched  this  perform- 
ance with  a  good  deal  of  interest.  A  concrete 
instance  is  worth  fifty  books  of  theory.  Well 
the  first  week  everything  seemed  to  struggle 
along.  Then  the  trouble  began.  Creditors 
refused  to  pay  the  new  operators.  The  ma- 
terials gave  out  in  the  plant,  and  it  was 
pathetic  to  hear  them  asking  where  and  from 
whom  to  get  more.  The  machinery  broke 
down,  and  there  wasn't  a  new  part  or  a  neces- 
sary tool  to  be  found  in  the  place.  We  got  all 
this  first  hand,  because  the  workmen  sent  a 
committee  around  in  a  trustful,  childlike  way 
to  say  that  the  money  had  all  given  out,  and 
to  request  the  owner  to  return  with  the  en- 
gineer. It  was  simply  preposterous.  The 
owner  and  the  managers  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it,  and  the  plant  stands 
now  as  useless  and  idle  as  a  Chinese  puzzle  in 
the  hands  of  a  newborn  baby. 

The  same  writer  gives  the  following  des- 
cription of  the  seat  of  the  new  Russian  gov- 
ernment. 

While  I  was  in  Russia  the  Bolsheviki  con- 
ducted all  their  administration  from  the  old 
Smolny  Academy.  This  was  a  fine  old  build- 
ing, set  back  among  gardens  and  flowering 
shrubs  and  manicured  grounds  upon  the  out- 
skirts of  Petrograd.  It  had  been  a  private 
school  for  the  children  of  royalty.  It  had  been 
seized  upon  by  the  Bolsheviki  at  the  fall  of 
the  Czar,  and  now  within  its  learned  walls 
contained  every  single  atom  of  the  working 
regime.  If  an  Empire  wished  to  make  a 
treaty  or  a  beggar  wished  to  get  a  bread  ticket, 
they  both  had  to  go  to  th;3  identical  building. 
If  a  man  wanted  protection  or  a  woman 
wanted  to  put  out  her  house  afire,  they  had  to 
do  the  same.  I  came  because  I  wanted  a  pass- 
port from  Zalkind,  Assistant  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Machine  guns,  cannon,  and  a  tatterdemalion 
soldiery  littered  the  approach.  Inside  I  was 
allowed  to  pass  by  a  genial  little  peasant 
damsel  of  seventeen,  engrossed  in  a  flirtation 
with  some  top  boots.  The  sight  I  then  saw 
was  astonishing.  Through  corridors  I  passed, 
looking  into  open  doors— the  executive  offices 
of  a  kingdom  of  180,000,000  souls  at  least  so 
it  was  claimed.  I  may  as  well  be  plain.  It 
was  disgusting,  it  was  so  filthy.  The  men  were 
sitting  at  desks,  presumably  conducting 
mighty  matters  of  state.  But  in  every  room 
there  were  beds — none  of  them  made  up — 
piles  of  ammunition,  the  refuse  of  abandoned 
meals,  and  endless  groups  of  soldiers  sitting 
and  eating  and  drinking,  or  lounging  about 
or  sound  asleep.  It  looked  like  what  it  was — 
a  barracks  minus  a  kitchen  police  or  a  sani- 
tary squad. 

I  made  my  way  to  Room  77,  the  Foreign 
Office.  There  was  a  great  palaver  going  on. 
What  was  being  said  was  not  half  so  interest- 
ing as  how  it  was  being  said.  These  officials 
conversed  almost  exclusively  in  English  and 
German.  They  were  not  Russians.  They 
Jews.  They  did  not  talk  Russian — they 
talked  Bowery. 

While  waiting  my  turn  with  the  secretary, 
in  paraded  an  unmistakable  character  an 
American  Negro.  Abandoning  all  business 
and  decorum  the  functionary  sprang  from  his 
seat  and  yelled: 

"Hello,  Johnny,  what  can  I  do  for  you?" 
The  darky  returned  the  greeting,  and  was 
nothing  if  not  democratic.  I  ventured  to  hail 
him  as  a  fellow  New  Yorker,  hoping  thus  to 
expedite  my  business.  He  was  delighted,  and 
assuming  command  agreed  to  shove  things 
through  for  me. 

"What  Ministry  do  you  belong  to,"  said  I. 
He  grinned.     "To  all  the  ministries.     I  am 
a  member  of  the  Military  Revolutionary  Com- 
mittee." 

No   wonder    the    secretary    hopped    about. 
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The  True  Story  of  the  Jameson  Raid 


117//    It    Wat    Necessary — and    Why    It 
Failed. 


\     DOCUMENT   of   considerable   historical 
■    *  importance    is    "the    true    story    of    the 
Itaid"    as    related    by    John    Hays 
nond   to   Allryne   Ireland   which   has   ap- 
■  1   in   the  North   American  Review.     Mr. 
Hammond  was  one  of  the  four  financial  lead- 
ers of  Johannesburg  who  were  planning  an 
uprising    against   the   odious   and    autocratic 
rule  of  Kruger  and  who,  after  the  raid,  were 
sentenced  to  death.     In  the  conclusion  of  the 
story.  Mr.  Hammond  tells  how  they  escaped 
the   infliction   of   this   penalty  and    it   makes 
a  most  gripping  climax. 

$n  the  first  section  of  the  story,  Mr.  Ham- 
mond tells  how  the  Boer  Government  op- 
pressed the  Outlanders  -the  British  and 
Americans  who  had  developed  the  mining 
industry  and  thus  created  the  wealth  of  the 
Transvaal.  They  had  no  votes,  they  were 
taxed  almost  to  extinction,  their  children  could 
not  go  to  schools  where  English  was  taught; 
Conditions  were  so  unbearable  that  plans  for 
a  revolt  began  to  be  made. 

As  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  an  internal 
Revolution  offered  the  only  way  out  of  our 
difficulties,  a  secret  Committee  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  arms  and  of  work- 
ing out  the  details  of  our  plan.  This  Com- 
mittee consisted  of  Colonel  Frank  Rhodes—a 
brother  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  one  of  the  nobl 
est  men  I  have  ever  met — Lionel  Phillips, 
Percy  FitzPatrick,  Wools-Sampson,  George 
Farrar,  and  myself. 

Our  general  scheme  was  to  get  some  thous- 
ands of  guns  into  Johannesburg,  and  then,  on 
dark  night,  to  take  Pretoria,  the  Boer 
tal  about  thirty-five  miles  north  of 
Johannesburg,  seize  the  arsenal,  carry 
Kruger  off  with  us,  and  to  negotiate  at  leisure 
for  the  redress  of  our  grievances  and  for 
those  constitutional  changes  which  would 
make  the  Transvaal  a  Republic  based  upon  a 
reasonable  franchise  law  applicable  to  all  its 
white  inhabitants.  Among  the  tasks  allotted 
to  me  was  to  arrange  for  the  importation  of 
arms,  for  the  taking  of  Pretoria  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Kruger. 

In  view  of  what  actually  happened,  this 
sounds  like  a  very  wild  undertaking;  but  I  am 
;ied  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
premature  movement  of  Dr.  Jameson's  force 
i  which  I  will  describe  later)  we  would  have 
had  a  successful  ar.j  bloodless  Revolution,  and 
that  the  Union  of  South  Africa  would  have 
been  formed  without  the  fighting  of  the  Boer 
War  and  without  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  passing  under  the  British 
flag. 

Of  all  the  scenes  of  that  period  none  is 
more  clearly  imprinted  on  my  memory  than 
that  of  Jameson  shaking  hands  with  me  in 
the  presence  of  Rhodes  as  a  solemn  pledge  that 
he  would  not  cross  the  border  until  I  gave 
him  the  signal. 

On  Monday,  December  30,  I  was  sitting  in 
my  office  in  the  Goldfields  Building,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Reform  Committee,  when  I 
received  a  visit  from  one  of  Kruger's  intimate 
associates,  a  man  named  Sammy  Marks,  for 
some  of  whose  enterprises  I  was  consulting 
engineer.  He  was  nervous  and  excited,  and 
began  immediately  to  discuss  the  rumors 
abroad.  After  we  had  talked  for  some  time 
on  the  general  situation,  the  door  opened  and 
a  clerk  came  in  and  handed  me  a  slip  of 
paper.  On  it  was  written,  "Jameson  has 
crossed  the  border."  I  was  thunderstruck. 
I  can  only  be  thankful  that  Sammy  Marks  was 
too  much  occupied  with  his  own  thoughts  to 
notice  the  effect  of  the  shock.  It  was  clear 
to  me  that  what  he  wanted  was  to  find  out 
how  far  we  had  gone  in  arming  ourselves. 

I  knew  that  at  that  time  we  had  less  than 
fifteen  hundred  rifles  and  practically  no 
artillery;  but  I  kn:w  also  that  if  this  fact 
got   to   Kruger's   ears   after  he   had   heard   of 


Jameson's  incursion,  Johannesburg  would  be 
instantly  attacked  and  that  our  whole  plan 
would  go  to  nieces.  My  conversation  with 
Sammy  Marks  ran  in  this  fashion: 

"Well,  Hammond,  it  looks  as  though  we 
were  going  to  have  bloodshed." 

"I  shouldn't  be  surprised." 

"They  say  you've  got  in  30,000  rifles." 

"I  don't  know  how  many  we've  got,  but  I 
don't  think    it's  as  many  as  that." 

"And  how  about  artillery?  Is  it  true  you've 
got  thirty  guns?" 

"Oh,  no!  That's  an  exaggeration,  I'm 
sure." 

In  a  few  minutes  Marks  left.  I  had  him 
trailed,  and,  as  I  had  foreseen,  he  went 
straight  off  by  special  train  to  Kruger.  I 
learned  later  that  he  had  told  the  President 
that  we  had  at  least  30,000  rifles  and  30 
gunsl 

By  the  time  Marks  was  on  his  way  to 
Pretoria  the  news  of  Jameson's  raid  had 
spread  among  the  Johannesburg  leaders.  The 
situation  called  for  instant  action.  The 
secret  Committee  was  expanded  into  a  larger 
body,  known  as  the  Reform  Committee,  which 
within  a  few  hours  included  in  its  membership 
about  seventy-five  of  the  most  prominent  men 
on  the  Rand.  The  committee  published  in  the 
Johannesburg  Star  of  Tuesday,  December  31, 
the  following  notice: 

"Notice  is  hereby  given  that  this  committee 
adheres  to  the  National  Union  Manifesto,  and 
reiterates  its  desire  to  maintain  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Republic.  The  fact  that  rumors 
are  in  course  of  circulation  to  the  effect  that 
a  force  (Jameson's)  has  crossed  the  Bechua- 
naland  border  renders  it  necessary  to  take 
active  steps  for  the  defence  of  Johannesburg 
and  the  preservation  of  order.  The  commit- 
tee earnestly  desires  that  the  inhabitants 
should  rtfrain  from  taking  any  action  which 
insidarad  as  an  overt  act  of  hos- 
tility against  the  Government." 
Our  hand  had  been  forced,  and  our  position 
was  critical   in   the  extreme.   We   had  arms 


for  perhaps  1,500  men,  but  ammunition  suffi- 
cient only  for  a  few  hours'  fighting.  In  face 
of  a  Boer  attack  we  should  have  been  helpless. 
Many  of  the  mines  had  closed  down,  and  we 
had  to  fear  serious  trouble  from  the  thous- 
ands of  natives  thus  suddenly  rendered  idle. 
The  Government  police  having  left  the  town 
in  a  body,  our  first  task  was  to  organize  our 
own  police,  so  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
order. Everyone  worked  with  a  will,  and  by 
noon  on  the  last  day  of  1895  we  had  set  on 
foot  all  the  measures  within  our  power  to 
relieve  the  situation. 

In  order  to  emphasize  the  true  quality  of 
our  position,  I  hoisted  a  Boer  flag  over  the 
Goldfields  Building,  where  all  the  meetings  of 
the  committee  were  held;  and  we  all,  then  and 
there,  swore  allegiance  to  it. 

Events  now  moved  with  great  rapidity. 
On  the  evening  of  December  31,  two  delegates 
from  the  Boer  Government  (the  so-called 
Olive  Branch  Delegation)  reached  Johannes- 
burg. The  first  effort  of  the  delegation  was 
to  treat  with  us  as  individuals.  We  were, 
however,  well  aware  of  the  danger  involved 
in  the  success  of  such  tactics.  It  was  not  in 
our  capacity  as  individuals  that  we  were 
assembled,  but  as  a  body  representative  of  the 
Johannesburg  people.  We  insisted  on  this 
point,  and  it  was  at  last  yielded  by  the  delega- 
tion. 

A  personal  friend  of  mine,  a  fellow  mem- 
ber of  the  Reform  Committee,  Mr.  Lace,  went 
out  m  company  with  the  man  bearing  the 
Proclamation.  He  has  told  me  that  when 
he  informed  Jameson  of  the  lack  of  arms  in 
Johannesburg,  Jameson  said,  "  That's  all 
right;  I  don't  need  any  help  from  Johannes- 
burg." This  conversation  was  confirmed  to 
me  by  Jameson  the  following  year  in  London. 

On  January  4,  1896,  Sir  Hercules  Robinson 
reached  Pretoria  and  at  once  began  those 
negotiations  in  which,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  he 
was  more  anxious  to  mollify  the  Boers  than 
to  see  justice  done  to  the  Uitlanders. 

In  the  meantime,  on  January  2,  Jameson's 
troopers  had  been  surrounded  by  Boer  forces 
under  Commandant  Cronje,  and  had  sur- 
rendered. 
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For  anyone  who  may  have  import- 
ant papers  or  correspondence  which 
they  would  like  to  keep  at  home 
or  in  their  office  in  a  systematic, 
convenient  place,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. 
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guaranteed 
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To  Help  You  Solve 

Your  Transfer  Problem 

\  ou,  like  a  great  number  of  business   men,  undoubtedly  are 

confronted  with  one  of  the  common  problems  of  the  day:  increased  office  and 
routine  work  with  a  considerably  depleted  staff  to  handle  it. 

And  the  end  of  the  year,  when  your 
office  force  «ill  be  burdened  with  a  multitude 
of  additional  details,  will  probably  find  yon 
iu  the  same  position. 

Transfer  Papers  to  relieve  con- 
gestion and  prevent  confusion 

'  ) .1  s  of  the  additional  tasks  that  must 
be  looked  after  is  the  annual  transfer  of  your 
old  papers  and  records.  With  an  entire 
year's  accumulation  of  papers  the  files 
become  pretty  well  congested  and  to  insure 
smooth  going  and  efficiency  it  is  absolutely 
Decenary  to  clean  them  out  and  make  room 
for  the  1919  inrush. 


This  Service  saves  time,  effort 
and  money 

So    that    the    conditions    surrounding 

this  yearly  task,  may  to  an  extent  be  ameli- 
orated -so  that  time  and  effort  may  be  saved, 
confusion  averted  and  the  energy  of  youf 
filing  staff  conserved,  we  invite  you  to  take 


advantage  of  our  System  Service.  Thi ; 
service  consists  of  giving  you  the  benefit  of 
our  35  years'  experience  in  solving  transfer 
problems — of  helping  your  filing  clerk  to 
transfer  your  papers  in  the  quickest  and  best 
u.i\,  and  at  the  hast  cost  to  you.  Each 
"Office  Specialty"  Service  Store  ( see  loca- 
tions below  |  is  manned  by  a  corps  of  System 
Representatives,  any  one  of  whom  will  be 
glad  to  give  you  of  his  experience  at  any 
time. 

This  instructive  book  sent  free 

Wc  have  prepared  a  little  book  for 
the  benefit  of  the  filing  clerk  on  "How  to 
Transfer  Papers  and  Records. "  It  contains 
down  to  the  ground,  helpful  information  on 
this  Subject  and  we'll  be  glad  to  send  it  free 
to  any  office  manager  or  filing  clerk.  Write, 
telephone  or  call  at  our  nearest  store  for  a 
copy,  to-day. 

Thr  Office  Si-tciM. IV  Mra  Co.,  I.imiii  i> 
Home  Office         Nkwmarket  Canada 
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BUY  A  COPY  OF 

NOVEMBER  MACLEAN'S 

at  your  Newsdealer  and  send  it  overseas  to  your 

Husband,    Brother   or    Friend. 

It  will  be  appreciated. 

Canadian  Soldiers  Enjoy  Reading 
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Queen  is  Brilliant 

Letter  Writer 

Some      Interesting      Information      With 
Reference  to  British  Queen. 


HPHAT  Queen  Mary  of  England  is  an  ac- 
x  eomplished  letter  writer  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  point  made  in  the  course  of 
a  sketch  appearing  in  Current  Opinion.  It 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

The  Queen  is  primarily  a  well-bred  Chris- 
tian lady  with  very  correct  views  regarding 
the  position  and  the  duties  of  a  wife  and 
mother.  She  is  neither  brilliant  nor  beauti- 
ful, and  the  fact  is  set  forth  in  English  news- 
xEpapers  with  all  the  native  candor.  On  the 
other  hand.  Queen  Mary  is  undoubtedly  very 
popular  with  her  subjects  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  because  she  is  essentially  one  with 
them.  She  is  approaching  her  fifty-second 
year  and  her  hair  is  visibly  turning  grey  but 
she  has  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  inherit 
such  an  extraordinarily  good  constitution  that 
not  for  many  years,  according  to  London 
Truth,  has  she  been  obliged  to  put  off  an 
engagement  on  account  of  ill  health.  The 
marmalades  and  jams  distributed  by  the 
Queen  personally  among  the  wounded  soldiers 
are  in  some  cases  put  up  with  her  own  hand 
and  in  every  case  under  her  personal  super- 
vision. The  entire  royal  household  is  held 
strictly  to  food  cards,  and  the  prohibition  of 
alcoholic  drinks  has  been  absolute  for  some 
time. 

Queen  Mary  is  said,  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
to  have  a  wider  personal  acquaintance  among 
young  soldiers  than  any  other  woman  in  Eng- 
land. She  departed  markedly  from  estab- 
lished etiquette  when  a  youth  in  the  ranks 
was  invited  to  dine  at  the  royal  table  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  Her  visits  to  the  hospi- 
tals are  not  at  all  systematized,  according  to 
the  London  News,  and  they  are  sometimes 
made  without  any  warning.  Her  Majesty  puts 
on  soft  slippers  over  her  boots  before  she 
enters  a  ward.  In  more  than  one  instance, 
the  youth  to  whom  she  smiles  or  speaks  has 
no  idea  of  the  identity  of  the  visitor.  An 
Australian  lad,  at  whose  dictation  she  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  people  at  home,  was  amazed  to 
learn,  some  months  later,  that  his  amanuensis 
in  the  hospital  was  also  his  Queen.  She  is  the 
first  Queen  of  England  for  generations  to  be 
seen  carrying  packages  and  knitting  in  pub- 
lic. Her  physical  endurance  is  almost  incom- 
prehensible, and  if  we  may  trust  some  ac- 
counts of  her  life  in  war-time  she  can  go 
twenty-four  hours  without  sleep  and  never 
exhibit  a  trace  of  weariness.  She  is  said 
likewise  to  have  unusually  good  eyesight. 

The  absence  of  anything  showy  in  Queen 
Mary's  private  life  is  not,  according  to  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  the  consequence  of  the 
war.  She  manifests  none  of  that  passion  for 
sports  of  all  kinds  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  English  generally.  She  is  not  en- 
thusiastic on  the  subject  of  horses  and  she  is 
suspected  of  secret  hostility  to  the  races.  She 
does  not  care  for  the  opera.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
story  in  circulation  to  the  effect  that  she  ex- 
pressed surprise  before  the  war  at  the  vogue 
of  Wagner.  The  sort  of  entertainment  known 
over  here  as  "vaudeville"  does  not  appeal  to 
the  Queen  in  the  least.  Here  again  her 
intellectualized,  not  to  say  Puritanical,  taste, 
which  is  well  understood  in  England,  is 
choicer  than  that  of  her  people.  All  the 
music  halls  in  London,  it  is  hinted,  would  be 
closed  at  once  if  the  Queen  could  have  her 
way.  Nevertheless,  she  is  no  enemy  of  the 
theater.  Her  enjoyment  of  the  modern  drama 
is  even  intense.  Among  her  favorite  play- 
wrights is  one  American — Clyde  Pitch.  The 
Queen  appreciates  a  good  comedy  intensely, 
ai  is  manifest  from  the  relaxation  of  her 
ordinary  serious,  not  to  say  stern,  expression 
when  the  acting  and  the  situation  are  alike 
good. 

If  Queen  Mary  were  a  private  individual, 
she  would  be  deemed  quite  bookish,  although 
not  literary,  as  that  term  is  ordinarily  cm- 
ployed.  She  likes  to  shut  herself  up  in  her 
own  apartments  with  a  volume  of  memoirs  or 
a    study    of    some    eminent    author    or   artist. 
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A  Couch  by  Day — 

A  Bed  by  Night 

Here's  an  entirely  new  idea  in  Couch- 
Beds.  It  overcomes  all  the  disadvantages 
of  the  old-style  sliding  steel  couches,  and 
combines  all  the  advantages  of  the  Daven- 
port— at  a  much  more  reasonable  price. 

It  is  called  the — 

ALASKA    "Newport" 

Illustration  No.  1  shows  the  "Newport"  used  as  comfort- 
able and  ever  useful  couch  in  the  daytime.  In  illustra- 
tion No.  2  the  top  is  swung  back,  disclosing  a  conveni- 
ent and  roomy  place  to  keep  the  bedding  when  not  in 
use. 

No.  3  and  4  shows  the  inner  section  of  the  "Newport" 
being  swung  out  onto  the  floor  forming  a  full  sized  bed. 
Next  the  top  is  dropped  down,  and  the  comfortable  2 
inch  mattress  folded  over  in  position  ready  for  the  bed 
clothes. 

The  "Newport"  is  strongly  built,  and  handsomely  cov- 
ered with  art  denim.  It  is  a  suitable  piece  of  Furniture 
for  any  room,  and  a  wonderful  convenience  for  unex- 
pected guests. 

Any  Furniture  dealer  will  show  you  the  "Newport"  or 
write  to  us  for  descriptive  literature 

THE  ALASKA  BEDDING  CO.,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL,    WINNIPEG,    CALGARY,    VANCOUVER 

Also  makers  of  Brass  and  Stetl  Bedsteads, 
Springs,  Couches,  Mattresses  and  Pillows 
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CARRY  this  handy 
little  vest  pocket 
box  with  you  every- 
where you  go.  Valve 
Insides  may  be  lost  or 
damaged  through 
carelessness.  Be  pre- 
pared for  this  emerg- 
ency by  having  a 
small  supply  wherever 
you  are. 

Price : 

45  cents  per  box  of  five 

Insides 

A.  Schrader's  Son  Inc. 
334  King  St.,  East,  Toronto 

London,  Eng.    New  York,  Chicago 


For  Your 

Soldier  Friend 


If  you  have  a  friend  at  the  front 
he  will  appreciate  a  Jaeger  Sleep- 
ing Bag.  Send  it  to  him  now  for  a 
Xmas  Gift.  An  undyed  Camel  Hair 
Blanket  will  also  be  appreciated. 
These  are  useful  gifts  which  he  can 
use  at  all  times  and  which  will  give 
him  warmth  and  comfort. 


l^sps 


A  fully  illustrated  catalogue  will 
be  sent  free  on  application. 

Dr.  Jaeger  ■"tal""-  c°  >uw 

TORONTO  MONTREAL         WINN  I 

Incorporated  in  England  in  1883, 
Krititk  Capital  for  the  British  Empire. 


Probably  no  Queen  of  England  was  ever  so 
addicted  to  ietter-writing  as  is  the  lady  now 
or  the  throne.  It  com?  liom  all  accounts  to 
be  her  only  medium  cf  intimate  self-expres- 
sion. The  epistolary  style  of  the  Queen  is 
said  to  be  very  genuine  and  unadored,  but 
every  letter  is  sincere  and  characterized  by 
depth  of  feeling.     The   Queen's  favorite  cor- 


respondent is  said  to  be  her  eldest  son,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  but  she  writes  fully  to  all 
her  children  as  well  as  to  a  circle  of  friends. 
The  letters  are  said  to  disclose  a  well-in- 
formed and  even  elevated  mind,  prone  to  dwell 
upon  the  serious  aspects  of  life.  They  are 
written  in  the  Queen's  own  characteristically 
English   hand  and  posted   in   the  usual  way. 


Germany  Must  Pay  Canada's  War  Bill 
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no  indemnities"  which  seems  to  have  been 
generally  accepted  in  British  official  cir- 
cles. And  it  was  well  understood  when 
Sir  Robert  Borden  left  England  that 
Germany  should  not  be  allowed  to  retain 
any  of  her  colonies. 

But  there  is  every  reason  for  anxiety 
once  more  over  the  situation.  The  "in- 
tellectuals" are  busy  again. 

Lord  Charnwood,  a  former  Liberal 
M.P.,  a  dTstinguished  classical  scholar,  is 
making  a  four  or  five  months'  semi-official 
tour  of  the  United  States.  He  is  to  lec- 
ture before  the  universities  and  colleges 
on  Great  Britain  and  tell  of  her  part  in 
the  war  and  the  programme  after  the  war. 
At  Cornell  he  is  to  deliver  a  special  course 
of  lectures  on  the  contributions  of  the 
British  Empire  to  civilization,  under  an 
invitation  from  the  Jacob  H.  Schiff 
Foundation.  Mr  Schiff  originally  created 
this  endowment  to  promote  the  study  of 
German  literature  and  culture.  So  far 
the  only  point  Lord  Charnwood  has  made 
in  his  talks  to  the  public  through  the  Am- 
erican Press  is  that  Great  Britain  does 
not  want  Germany's  Colonies.  Then  we 
have  Lloyd  George's  Manchester  address 
which  the  British  pacifists  are  quoting 
approvingly  and  finally  Lord  Milner's 
extraordinary  plea  for  Germany.  Here 
in  Canada  his  appointment  to  the  Minis- 
try of  War  was  a  surprise  and  cause  of 
anxiety  because  he  was  born  and  edu- 
cated in  Germany  and  had  many  close 
alliances  with  that  country. 

At  the  very  first  sign  of  real  peace 
talk,  Borden  should  get  right  on  the  job. 
Perhaps  he  has  already  made  representa- 
tions. He  must  be  backed  up  by  some  of 
our  strong  men.  Not  our  professional 
politicians,  but  our  soldiers  and  big  busi- 
ness executives — men  who  would  put  the 
fear  of  God  into  the  mawkish  pacifists. 
The  military  who  have  won  the  war  for 
us  should  have  the  chief  say.  Let  him  go 
to  the  British  Peace  Council  supported  by 
an  Advisory  Committee  composed  of 
General  Currie,  our  Ministers  of  War  and 
Marine,  and  two  of  our  greatest,  keenest 
business  men. 

We  must  not  forget  that  under  the 
British  form  of  government,  the  prime 
minister  is  directly  responsible  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  but  not  to  those  of 
Canada.  He  is  more  or  less  subject  to 
any  Trotzky-Lenine  temporary  ebulli- 
tions or  misrepresentations.  There  is  a 
real  danger  of  this,  because  German  in- 
fluence is  very  powerful  in  England,  in 
high  and  low  circles.  A  sudden  popular 
cry  might  be  raised  that  would  hurl  any 
government  from  power.  Should  some- 
thing like  this  occur,  Canadian  interests 
might  be  at  the  mercy  of  an  old-country 
mob.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  United 
States  constitution,  which  protects  them 
from  such  impulsive  changes,  gives  them 
an  advantage  over  us  in  this  respect. 

It  is  all  the  more  important,  therefore, 
that  the  representation  from  the  Domin- 
ions at  the  peace  conference  should  be 
i  strong  enough  to  prevent  Canada's  in- 
I  terests  being  partially  or  completely 
sacrificed  either  to  a  popular  whim  or  a 
I  carefully  worked  German  plot. 
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Canadians  would  be  content  to  leave  our 
interests  in  the  care  of  such  a  group  of 
strong  men.  They  will  not  be  satisfied  to 
leave  our  peace  terms  with  weaker  repre- 
sentatives. 


/"\NCE  more  here  in  Canada  we  are 
^^  playing  the  parts  of  cowards,  of 
slackers  in  war  effort,  at  the  very  time 
our  gallant  men  over  in  France,  fighting 
for  us,  have  been  undergoing  the  most 
terrific  hardships  even  if  winning  glor- 
ious victories.  The  lists  of  killed  and 
wounded  there  and  suffering  families  in 
this  country  exceed  all  previous  records. 

There  may  be  a  complete  change  in  the 
situation  before  this  appears  in  print  but 
the  last  authentic  news — written  less  than 
two  weeks  ago  in  France — says  that  un- 
less the  German  morale  goes  the  most 
terrible  fighting  of  the  war  is  still  to  come. 

This  is  known  in  Canada.  It  has  been 
represented  to  our  public  men  by  the 
military  experts.  For  a  long  time  the 
responsible  people  in  Canada  have  been 
told  officially  that  more  men,  more  muni- 
tions and  more  supplies  must  be  in  readi- 
ness. 

By  an  overwhelming  majority  this 
country  voted  into  power  a  Unionist 
party  which  guaranteed  to  keep  up  a 
steady  stream  of  reinforcements.  The 
Military  Service  Act  called  for  the  enlist- 
ment of  100,000  but  for  weeks  reinforce- 
ments were  held  up  while  wise  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  their  party  friends  outside 
argued  that  Canada  was  not  compelled  to 
send  100,000  overseas.  They  urged  we 
could  take  advantage  of  a  tricky  techni- 
cality and  keep  a  good  part  of  the  100,- 

000  in  Canada.  But  Borden  came  home 
and  soon  after  the  strong  men  in  the 
Cabinet  took  hold  and  passed  an  Order- 
in-Council  interpreting  the  word  "rein- 
forcements" to  mean  reinforcements 
for  the  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Force  now  engaged  in  active  service 
overseas."  Having  cleared  this  up  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  enlistments  would  be 
speeded  up  to  recover  lost  time.  But  again 
the  Bolshevik  element  got  busy.  Once 
more  enlistments  are  practically  sus- 
pended while  they  fight  over  the  order  in 
which  the  six  classes  liable  may  be  called. 

1  have  talked  with  a  number  of  men  who 
took  part  in  the  election.  They  confirm 
the  view  that  the  people  of  Canada  voted 
for  unlimited  reinforcements.  Represent- 
ative anti-unionists  tell  me  that  they  in- 
terpreted the  national  vote  to  mean  that. 
Therefore  there  can  be  no  quibbling  over 
it  and  the  duty  of  the  Master  of  the 
Government  is  to  make  this  point  clear. 
To  brush  aside  the  cowardly  quibblers  and 
get  without  delay  the  full   100,000  over- 

To  compel  those  already  called  to 
answer.  To  announce  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  send  rein- 
forcements without  limit.  To  do  as  the 
United  States  has  done.  It  no  doubt  will 
be  done.  Perhaps  the  most  effective  plan 
would  be  to  place  all  authority  in  matters 
of  this  kind  in  the  hands  of  a  War  I 
mittee  composed  of  the  Premier  and  our 
Ministers  of   War  and   Navy.      We 
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holding  them  responsible  for  the  success 
of  our  efforts  in  Canada.  If  they  do 
not  regard  themselves  as  responsible 
it  should  be  made  clear  to  them ; 
and  we  on  our  part  must  support  them 
y  out  their  recommendations  to 
the  limit.  This  is  exactly  how  every  suc- 
i'uI  business  organization  handles  its 
affairs. 

Fortunately  until  recently  the  question 
of  reinforcements  was  not  so  pressing. 
To-day  it  is  urgent. 

But  the  problem  of  supplies  has  been 
and  is  now  very  serious,  and  a  very  nasty 
situation  has  developed  in  Ontario  which 
is  preventing  the  people  of  this  great 
Province  from  doing  their  share  to  help. 

Owing  to  the  tremendous  and  unpre- 
cedented expenditure  of  munitions  since 
early  summer,  contractors  in  England  and 
the  United  States  have  not  been  able  to 
cope  with  the  demands — some  of  them 
for  new  specifications. 

We  have  been  asked  to  increase  our 
output.  To  produce  approaching  fifty  per 
cent,  more  than  we  have  been  doing.     At 


one  time  the  Niagara  district  alone  sup- 
plied over  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  bar- 
rage of  the  British  army.  The  importance 
of  the  work  of  the  Canadian  manufac- 
s  and  workers  will  therefore  be 
realized. 

But  our  manufacturers  though  anxious 
and  frilling  are  not  doing  it.  The 
adian  Manufacturers'  Association 
:i!s,  who  have  spent  much  time 
investigating  and  endeavoring  to  ar- 
range for  a  supply,  clearly  ana  dis- 
tinctly placed  the  responsibility  for 
the  failure  upon  one  man — Sir  Adam 
Beck,  because  he  would  neither  co-oper- 
ate or  co-ordinate  in  the  efforts  to  regu- 
late the  power  supply.  Not  only  that  but 
Sir  Adam  in  a  lengthy  explanation  show- 
ed a  marked  antagonism  to  cooperation 
in  the  use  of  Ontario  power  in  the  produc- 
tion of  munitions,  particularly  for  our 
ally,  the  United  States. 

As  the  condition  bids  fair  to  become  a 
national  scandal  unless  promptly  righted, 
a  proper  understanding  is  necessary. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  under  sane 


handling  a  supply  of  electricity  to  meet 
all  demands  can  be  made  available.  Gov- 
ernment experts  have  so  reported.  We 
faced  worse  situations  in  food  and  fuel 
and  they  were  successfully  handled. 

The  trouble  arose  primarily  because  Sir 
Adam  as  head  of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment Hydro-Commission  thoughtlessly  or 
for  some  unexplained  reason  took  a  gigan- 
tic contract  to  supply  a  large  British 
Government  munitions  plant  at  Toronto 
with  electric  power.  When  he  took  the 
contract  he  had  not  the  power  available 
and  he  took  it  from  a  concern  in  Quebec 
that  had  ample  surplus  power. 

Sir  Adam  replies  that  if  the  British 
Government  would  lend  him  money  he 
would  soon  solve  the  situation,  but  Sir 
Adam  has  persistently  refused  to  have  his 
accounts  audited  and  payments  made  on 
the  authority  of  the  Government  Audit 
Department.  It  is  one  of  the  scandals  of 
Ontario.  The      British      Government 

refuses  to  do  business  by  such  loose 
methods. 

The   Hydro   Power   Commission    came 
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Mechanics  Wanted 

for    the 

Royal  Canadian 
Naval  Air  Service 

No  flying  is  possible  without  a  corps  of  skilled  mechanics  to  tune  up  and 
repair  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  aircraft.  Men  are  wanted  at  once  for 
the  Naval  Air  Stations  now  being  established  on  Canada's  Coa9t. 

The  pay  is  good,  work  most  interesting,  and  after  the  war,  the  growing 
aeroplane  industry  will  offer  many  opportunities  to  those  who  will  have  had 
this  training. 

The  service  offers  opportunities  for  immediate  promotion  on  completion 
of  training. 

Classes   of  Men   "Wanted  s 

1— Auto    Engineers    including   Fitters,    Turners,    Sheet    Metal    Workers, 

Blacksmiths  or  Enginesmiths,  Coppersmiths,  Acetylene  Welders. 
2— Carpenters  including  boat  builders  and  Cabinet  makers. 
3— Aeroplane  riggers. 

4— A  few  vacancies  for  instrument  repairers,  (Watchmaking  experience), 
Electricians,  Photographers,  Draughtsmen,  Vulcanisers,  Automobile 
Drivers,  Cooks. 

For  certain  branches  of  work  applications  from  men  who  do  not  pass  the 
highest  medical  examination  may  be  considered. 

Some  apt  young  men  are  wanted  as  apprentices  and  will  be  promoted  as 
vacancies  occur  which  they  can  fill. 

Applicants  must  be  natural  born  British  subjects,  between  17  &  45  years  of  age. 
For  full  particulars  apply,  stating  qualifications, 
to    the    nearest  Naval   Recruiting  Office   or  to 
The    Recruiting    Officer 

Royal    Canadian    Naval    Air    Service 

BANQUE    NATIONALE    BUILDING,    OTTAWA.  4-10-18 
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M  ACLEAS'S     M  A  G  A  Z  I  N  E 


Lend  Him  A  Hand 


Your  hand— my  hand 


Every  hand  in  the  land  stretched  out  to  help 
him  to  VICTORY!  That  is  the  way  that  we 
are  going  to  win  this  war.  It  is  the  only  way 
we  can  win  it. 

We  are  fighting  a  united  German  people. 
Until  every  Canadian  is  backing  the  boys  in 
the  trenches,  until  every  hand  in  the  land  is 
stretched  out  to  help,  we  cannot  expect  our 


armies  to  defeat  the  German  armies  strength- 
ened by  the  toil  and  sacrifice  of  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  people  of  Germany  and 
her  allies. 

This  is  a  war  of  national  resources,  and 
everyone  must  add  his  share  to  Canada's  fight- 
ing strength  if  we  are  to  make  our  superior 
resources  count.  Every  hand  in  the  land  must 
be  stretched  out  to  help  our  boys  if  we  would 
send  them  over  the  top  to  early  and  certain 
VICTORY. 


Save  for  the  VICTORY  Loan.  Invest  in  the  VICTORY  Loan. 
That  is  the  way  to  lend  a  hand.  That  is  the  way  to  make  a  nation 
invincible  for  freedom  and  justice. 

Every  bond  bought  now  is  a  direct  fighting  aid  to  this  boy  in  the  trenches  in  France. 

Lend  Him  a  Hand 
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into  being  at  the  request  and  for  the 
protection  (if  the  manufacturers  who 
were  beinjc  held  up  by  the  private  com- 
panies with  hitfh  rates  and  poor  and 
offensive  service.  I  was  one  of  their 
victims  and  have  always  believed — no 
matter  what  his  motives  were — that  Sir 
Adam  performed  a  good  service  to  this 
province.  Credit  should  also  be  given 
to  two  other  Western  Ontario  manufac- 
turers who  took  up  and  promoted  the 
good  work  before  Sir  Adam  came  into 
it — Messrs.  Detweiler  and  Schneider  of 
Berlin,  Ont.  along  with  P.  W.  Ellis  and 
W.  K.  McNaught,  Toronto. 

The  Ontario  Government  control  the 
Hvdro  through  a  commission  composed 
of  Sir  Adam  Beck,  W.  K.  McNaught, 
M.L.A.,  and  Hon.  Mr.  Lucas,  the  At- 
torney-General. The  cabinet  is  respon- 
sible. The  Ministers  know  that  Sir  Adam 
refuses  to  co-operate  in  the  production 
of  war  supplies;  that  he  is  violently 
antagonistic.  They  know  that  the 
methods  pursued  by  Sir  Adam  Beck  in 
dealing  with  investments  and  disregard- 
ing contracts  upon  which  investments 
have  been  made  have  so  injured  the  re- 
putation of  the  province  that  millions  of 
dollars  of  investments  have  passed  us  by. 
That  in  certain  lines  bankers  and  inves- 
tors will  not  lend  money  in  this  province. 

The  general  feeling  is  that  W.  K.  Mc- 
Naught should  be  asked  without  delay 
to  take  the  chairmanship  of  the  com- 
mission; that  a  conference  of 
representative  manufacturers,  finan- 
ciers, investors,  farmers  and  labor  lead- 
ers should  be  held  with  the  Provincial 
Cabinet  and  that  (1)  a  general  plan 
should  be  evolved  to  put  the  electrical 
power  situation  immediately  on  a  basis 
that  it  will  co-operate  with  the  munition 
manufacturers,  workers  and  our  men  at 
the  front;  (2)  a  comprehensive  policy 
should  be  adopted  that  will  encourage, 
not  hamper  the  development  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  province,  en- 
couraging the  manufacturers  and  their 
workers,  protecting  the  consumers  and 
Eivine:  the  whole  people  a  share  in  the 
surplus  profits  by  lowering  costs,  as  is 
done  to-day  by  several  private  utility 
concerns  in  Montreal,  Toronto  and  else- 
where. 

My  own  experience  is  that  the  manu- 
facturers are  the  most  public-spirited 
people  we  have.  They  fought  the  elec- 
tric monoply  and  gave  every  farmer  and 
mechanic  in  this  province  an  opportunity 
to  have  light  and  power  at  the  lowest 
price  in  the  world.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
politics  and  mismanagement  are  going  to 
deprive  us  of  some  of  these  unusual  ad- 
vantages. After  all,  95  per  cent,  of  the 
Canadian  manufacturers  come  from  the 
farm  or  the  work  bench.  Many  are  men 
who  have  undertaken  harder  work,  longer 
hours  and  more  responsibility  than  others 
care  to  assume.  There  are  among  them 
some  whose  business  methods  are  far 
worse  than  the  private  electric  interests 
who  held  up  the  users  of  power  in  On- 
tario. I  am  myself  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee that  is  fighting  one  of  the  most 
outrageous  combines  that  ever  existed  in 
this  country — the  book  paper  manufac- 
turers. They  are  doing  things  that  if 
done  by  a  retail  merchant  or  farmer 
would  render  him  liable  to  criminal  pro- 
secution. And  worse  still  there  are  com- 
bines made  up  of  unions  and  manufac- 
turers to  gouge  the  public.  But  they  are 
few  and  far  between  and  the  great  mass 
of  manufacturers  would  cooperate  in  their 
elimination. 


A  Breakfast 

That's  Rich  in 

Food  Value 

The  Food  Hoard  say:  "Save  wheat,  save  meat,  they  are 
needed  for  Overseas  Service.     Make  wider  use  of  Oats." 

The  Food  Experts  say:  "Oats  are  a  most  healthful  and 
nutritious  food.  From  point  of  food  value,  wheat,  meat 
and  eggs  cost  8  to  14  times  as  much  as  Oats." 

Combine  patriotism,  economy  and  good  health — 
enjoy 

ROBIN  HOOD 
Porridge  Oats 


every  morning 
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You  will  never  know 
how  good  Porridge 
really  is  until  you 
irv  Robin  Hood. 


Ask  for  the  Red-and-White  tube 

Victory  recipe  booklets  Free  on  Request. 

Write  Montreal  Office 
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We  Must  Tighten  OurjBelts 


IN  view  of  the  splendid  work  that  the 
people  of  Canada  have  done  to  con- 
serve food  supplies,  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  suggest  that  there  has  been  any- 
thing lacking  in  our  efforts.  There  is  a 
feeling  prevalent  at  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, which  must  be  checked— the  feeling 
that  we  are  doing  all  that  is  necessary  and 
that,  if  we  keep  along  at  our  present 
gait,  everything  will  be  all  right  and  our 
Allies  overseas  will  be  kept  supplied. 

Inspired  by  Victory,  the  men  at  the 
front  are  redoubling  their  efforts,  and  we 
at  home  must  do  the  samel  There  must 
be  no  let  op  until  the  job  is  finished  and 
finished  completely. 

IN  normal  pre-war  times  the  North  Am- 
erican continent  exported  to  Europe 
5,553,000  tons  of  foodstuffs.  This  year 
11,820,000  tons  were  shipped  and  next 
year  we,  along  with  the  United  States, 
are  pledged  to  furnish  17,550,000  tons  of 
food.  Canada  has  not  yet  fallen  down  In 
any  war  effort  and  now  that  the  Cana- 
dians know  the  objective  in  food  supplies, 
they  will  brace  themselves  for  the  effort 
and  meet  the  situation,  although  it  means 
a  300  per  cent,  increase. 

With  every  man  who  goes  overseas  from 
the  North  American  continent  it  means 
more  effort  for  those  who  remain,  and  by 
next  year  there  will  be  at  least  3.000,000 
more  men  cross  the  Atlantic  to  help  finish 
the  Huns.  This  situation  need  not  alarm 
Canada,  for  by  organized  effort  the  men  in 
Flanders  have  nobly  done  their  part  and 
by  the  same  organized  effort  we  at  home 
have  supported  them  bv  munitions, 
patriotic  and  Red  Cross  funds  and  Victory 
Loan,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  any  fall  down  on  the  question 
of  food  conservation  and  production. 

During  the  coming  winter  it  will  be 
necessary  to  economize  more  than  we  have 
done  up  to  the  present  in  the  essential 


By  Henry  B.  Thomson 

Chairman    Canada    Food    Board 
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foodstuffs.  The  splendid  response  that 
has  been  given  to  all  demands  must  be 
made  to  go  a  little  deeper.  Figuratively 
speaking,  we  must  be  prepared  to  tighten 
our  belts. 

\T  TITH  supplying  the  fighting  forces  of 
•  •  the  Allies  at  the  front  and  their 
civilian  population,  the  task  of  this  con- 
tinent is  not  finished.  We  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  neutrals.  Holland 
and  Denmark  have,  as  we  know,  been 
forced  to  kill  off  a  tremendous  percentage 
of  their  livestock  owing  to  their  inability 
to  import  fodder.  Norway  and  Sweden 
as  a  whole  are  in  a  more  desperate  con- 
dition than  the  Central  Empires  relative 
to  food  supplies.  In  many  places  in  these 
two  countries  they  are  catching  fish  in 
order  to  feed  their  cattle  to  keep  them 
alive,  and  in  some  parts  of  Norway  bread 
is  now  made  out  of  cod  roe.  From  all  the 
information  that  can  be  received  mighty 
Russia,  with  her  millions  of  population, 


is  in  a  terrible  plight.  Through  the  con- 
dition of  anarchy  and  lack  of  transporta- 
tion less  than  one-third  of  the  crop  was 
put  in  last  year,  and  many  spots,  even 
during  this  harvest  season,  are  in  a  con- 
dition of  starvation,  riince  the  war  be- 
gan it  has  been  estimated  that  over  4,750,- 
000  human  beings,  mostly  women  and 
children,  have  died  of  starvation  in  Eur- 
ope, and  it  is  considered  as  a  conserva- 
tive statement  to  estimate  that  a  greater 
number  than  this  will  die  in  Russia  this 
coming  winter. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  facts,  it  should 
be  quite  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  the 
people  of  Canada  the  extreme  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  once  they  know  the  nec- 
essity, from  experience  in  the  past,  every- 
one will  appreciate  they  can  be  relied  upon 
to  put  forth  their  best  efforts. 

IT  is  not  advisable  to  lay  stress  on  the 
amount  of  food  that  has  been  saved 
during  the  past  year,  as  the  publication 
of  big  figures  breeds  a  degree  of  optim- 
ism in  regard  to  future  food  supplies  that 
is  unwarranted  and  dangerous.  I  want  to 
point  out  what  we  have  accomplished  in 
Canada,  however,  so  that  the  proportion 
of  the  sacrifices  we  must  make  to  better 
these  records  will  be  realized.  From 
July,  1917,  to  July,  1918,  our  net  exports 
of  beef  were  75,000,000  lbs.  more  than  a 
pre-war  average  for  five  years.  Our  pork 
exports  were  125,000,000  lbs.  more.  Our 
butter  exports  were  nearly  12,000,000  lbs. 
more.  The  point  is  this:  We  must  very 
considerably  improve  these  figures  be- 
tween now  and  July  of  1919,  and  to  ac- 
complish this  will  call  upon  our  reserves 
of  fortitude  and  will  necessitate  the  whole- 
souled  co-operation  of  every  individual. 

There  is  one  thought  that  must  be 
driven  home  to  everv  mind: — THE 
FOOD  PROBLEM  IS  NOT  SOLVED. 
IT  IS  GROWING  MORE  SERIOUS  ALL 
THE  TIME. 


For    the    War    Kitchen. — The    four    cook-book*    Untied    by    the    Canada    Food    Board   are   invaluable   aids   to    the   housewife.      Twenty   cents 
in    stamps    (five   cents    per   copy)    alipped    into   an   envelope  addressed   to   "The   Canada    Food    Board,    Ottawa,   Dept.    X," 

will   bring   them   to   you    promptly. 
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The  Life  of  Mary 
Pickford 

Continual  from  page  42 

not  alone  the  need  for  sustaining  past 
records  for  "keeping  up  your  batting  aver- 
age" as  Miss  Pickford  so  aptly  phrased 
it,  hut  the  necessity  for  finding  fit  ve- 
hicles, and  the  assembling  of  casts  and 
costumes  and  properties,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  adequate  directors  and  assist- 
ants, and,  above  and  beyond  the  studious 
guardianship  of  name  and  personality, 
the  somewhat  forlorn  treasuring  of  that 
bodily  strength  which  is  the  basis  of  your 
camera-value,  of  your  pictorial  appeal  to 
the  i 

It  all  tends,  of  course,  to  convert  your 
work  into  a  bloodhound,  forever  baying  at 
your  heels,  for  you  must  read  books  and 
script  for  new  material,  and  plumb  his- 
tory to  know  when  you  are  off  the  track 
of  accuracy  and  eradicate  incompetency 
from  the  forces  about  you,  and  scrutinize 
contract-renewals  which  may  be  death- 
warrants  in  disguise,  and  be  discreetly 
yet  assiduously  pross-agented,  and  watch 
for  the  fugitive  chance,  and  foretell 
changes  in  taste,  and  retain  some  saving 
sense  of  humor  and  cling  to  a  fit  and 
proper  idea  as  to  the  proportion  of  things. 
This  means  you  must  have  the  pose  of  the 
dove  and  at  the  same  time  the  alertness 
of  the  eagle.  And  small  wonder  it  will 
be  if  it  makes  your  cheek  slightly  hollow 
and  your  brow  slightly  puckered  and  your 
interesting  pallor  of  skin  an  accidental 
by-product  of  over-tapped  vitality  and 
over-crowded  days.  For  your  work  is 
something  strangely  akin  to  that  blood- 
sucking vampire  of  the  Amazon  which 
folds  you  affectionately  enough  within  its 
wings,  but  quietly  and  ceaselessly  and  re- 
lentlessly feeds  on  your  youth  and  your 
god-given  joy  in  life. 

III. 

A  S  I  looked  at  the  slender-bodied  girl 
^*  in  front  of  me,  remembering  as  I 
did  how  even  the  great  Griffith  had  pro- 
claimed that  if  he  was  ever  in  doubt  about 
a  motion-picture  production  he  would 
rather  have  the  opinion  of  Mary  Pickford 
than  of  any  man  in  the  business,  I  was 
tempted  to  answer  the  question  which 
she  had  put  to  me  by  side-stepping  to  still 
another. 

"Why  couldn't  any  decent-looking  girl 
make  a  hit  in  a  picture?"  I  demanded. 

"She  could,"  was  Little  Mary's  prompt 
and  somewhat  unlooked  for  reply. 

"You  mean  to  say,"  I  insisted,  "that 
any  respectably  attractive  girl,  any  girl 
without  a  hump  or  a  squint,  could  become 
a  screen  star?" 

"Any  such  girl  could  become  a  star," 
explained  Miss  Pickford.  "But  that  is 
very  far  from  saying  she  could  remain 
a  star.  A  shrewd  director  can  always 
tell  such  a  girl  what  to  do.  There  is  no 
particular  training  needed  for  the  ordin- 
ary picture.  There  are  even  cases  where 
the  stupider  you  are  the  more  satisfactory 
you  prove.  Women  are  taken  from  all 
walks  of  life  for  such  work.  But  the  final 
test  in  such  things,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not 
being  skyrocketed  into  fame  by  some  one 
spectacular  production,  but  in  sustaining 
your  average,  in  doing  as  well  to-morrow 
what  you  did  to-day,  in  carrying  on,  as 
the  English  put  it.  That,  I  think,  proves 
whether  you're  an  accident  or  an  artist. 
It  also  persuades  your  audiences  to  have 
faith   in  your  judgment.       That  is  how 
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Monarch- Knit  Hosiery  stands  the  test  of 
inspection 

YOU  men  who  are  hard  on  hosiery,  who  spend  most 
of  your  time  on  your  feet,  ought  to  (rive  Monarch- 
Knit  Hosiery  a  trial.  Just  pick  up  a  pair  at  the 
counter.  Examine  them.  Feel  them.  Run  your  hand 
inside.  Note  how  close  and  even  the  stitching  is; 
how  shapely  the  sock;  how  fine  and  soft  the  yarn. 
Observe  finally  the  refined  finish  and  the  stubborn 
resistance  to  wear  afforded  by  the  double  reinforcing 
at  heels  and  toes.  Stand  the  racket?  That's  what 
they're  made  for.  You'll  wonder  after  you've  worn 
'em  how  it  is  possible  for  so  much  hard  wear  and 
good  looks  to  be  had  in  a  single  pair  of  socks, 
(n   various  textures,  colors  and  sizes,  of  course. 

THE  MONARCH  KNITTING  CO.,  LIMITED 

!>l  NWII.I.K,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 

Manufacturers   of    sweater   co»l«.    hosiery    and    f»no    knit   foods 
for  men.   women    ami   children.     Also  -Monarch   Floas   and   of 
hand-knitting   yams   suitable   for   soldiers'   sol,    etc. 
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The  Joy  of  Work 

Systematized  work  is  a  pleasure.  The 
joy  of  accomplishing  so  much  more  than 
you  expected,  the  relief  of  work  being 
done  early,  and  the  pride  of  an  attrac- 
tive kitchen  are  some  of  the  joys  of 
wives  who  possess  a  Knechtel  Cabinet. 
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Our  illustrated  booklet 
"A"  tells  the  story  of 
kitchen  efficiency. 
Write  for  it  to-day. 
Dealers  everywhere 
recommend  the  Knech- 
tel Cabinet. 
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A  PERFECTION  Oil  Heater  rids 
home  of  chill,  draught  or 
dampness.  It  insures  cold  weather 
comfort — from  the  first  frosty 
days  throughout  the  winter. 

Easily  carried — upstairs  and  down 
— to  any  room,  it  soon  converts 
chill  to  glowing  warmth  with 
smokeless,  odorless  heat.  Keeps 
your  home  healthful  for  every 
member  of  the  family. 

Moreover,  it's  economical.  Post- 
pones the  need  of  furnace  heat — 
supplements  it  later  in  emergen- 
cies. Keeps  down  fuel  bills — saves 
the  nation's  coal— runs  full  blast 
for  ten  cosy  hours  on  a  gallon  of 
Royalite  Coal  Oil. 

The  Perfection  is  durable  and 
good-looking — a  necessity  in  every 
home.  Get  yours  to-day  at  your 
hardware    dealer's. 

For   Sale   by    Dealers    Everywhere. 
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stars,  real  stars,  come  about.  They  are 
born  of  the  public's  desire  to  see  on  the 
screen,  or  on  the  stage,  a  man  or  woman 
in  whom  they  have  learned  to  have  faith 
— a  sort  of  aesthetic  faith,  I  supnose  you'd 
call  it.  It  seems  to  satisfy  a  double- 
edged  appetite,  the  craving  for  a  story, 
and  the  craving  to  re-meet  an  old  friend." 

"But,"  I  began— 

"I'm  coming  to  that,"  calmly  proceeded 
Miss  Pickford.  "As  you  were  about  to 
say,  this  exhibition  of  a  recognized  per- 
sonality quite  often  becomes  more  impor- 
tant, apparently,  than  the  vehicle  through 
which  that  personality  is  revealed  to  the 
public.  But  that  condition  takes  care  of 
itself.  When  you  have  a  double-edged 
appetite  and  get  only  one  side  of  it  sat- 
isfied you're  apt  to  go  somewhere  else  for 
your  movie  meals.  What  I'm  trying  to 
get  at  is  that  a  star  can't  shine  without 
stories,  although  the  star-system,  in  a 
nutshell,  is  the  desire  to  see  not  so  much  a 
play  as  a  personality  already  known  and 
approved  of.  It  has  already  its  dangers 
and  drawbacks,  of  course,  for  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  to  drive  stars  who  have 
won  fame  and  a  following  into  one  line 
of  work,  to  repeat  the  particular  recipe 
through  which  they  first  reached  success, 
to  repeat  it  until  it  becomes  monotonous." 

"But  doesn't  Tourneur  claim  that  three 
bad  productions  will  swamp  any  star?"  I 
reminded  my  vis-a-vis. 

"That,  I  think,  is  more  a  matter  of 
opinion  than  a  matter  of  history.  Big 
names,  of  course,  will  sometimes  carry  a 
mediocre  photoplay  to  financial  success, 
but  exhibitors  soon  get  to  know  when  the 
peak-load  the  star  has  to  carry  is  begin- 
ning to  totter.  And  in  the  pictures,  as 
I've  already  said,  both  public  taste  and 
conditions  change  very  quickly.  Person- 
ally, I  think  the  production  that  is  most 
likely  to  succeed  is  the  one  where  the 
recognized  star  is  equipped  with  a  re- 
cognizable piece  of  good  work,  prepared 
by  ail  author  who  knows  he  or  she  will  re- 
ceive recognition  for  it.  In  the  earlier 
days,  when  the  cast  was  anonymous,  con- 
ditions not  only  failed  to  demand  what 
was  best  in  an  actress,  but  also  failed  to 
attract  the  more  intelligent  type  of  girl 
to  the  pictures.  When  the  actress  knew 
she  was  getting  direct  and  personal  re- 
cognition for  what  she  was  doing,  that 
knowledge  prompted  her  to  give  her  au- 
diences the  best  that  was  in  her.  She 
evolved  from  a  machine  into  an  artiste — 
for  art  is  only  work  you've  taken  a  joy 
in  doing.  Her  acting  became  more  inspir- 
ational. She  was  working  for  more  than 
money:  she  was  working  for  fame.  She 
knew  she  was  building  up  a  following,  a 
following  to  whom  she  owed  the  very  best 
she  could  do,  for  whom  she  could  some- 
times even  do  a  little  better  than  her  best, 
since  the  more  emotional  tie  with  her 
people  gave  her  a  chance  for  that  extra 
tug  which  so  often  lifts  the  merely  ex- 
cellent into  the  inspired." 

"And  wouldn't  you  say  the  same  held 
good  with  the  scenario  writer?"  I  asked. 

"Of  course,"  was  Miss  Pickford's  re- 
sponse. "And  also  of  the  director.  Men 
and  women  of  talent  are  now  willing  to 
give  their  brains  to  both  callings.  They 
are  no  longer  nameless  hacks,  working  be- 
hind closed  doors,  without  identity,  with- 
out standing  of  their  own.  They  arc  am- 
bitious men  and  women  anxious  for  re- 
ition,  for  success.  They  are  develop- 
ing a  new  art  and  a  new  technique.  And 
naturally  it  can't  be  done  in  a  day." 

"Am  I  to  understand,  then,  that  you 

'   with   Munsterberg  in  maintaining 

that  the  photoplay  should  not  be  accepted 

as  an  offshoot  of  the  stage,  but  as  actually 
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a  new  art,  with  a  technique  entirely  its 

own'.'" 

MISS  PICKFORD,  sitting  back  in  her 
big  chair,  considered  this  equally 
big  question. 

"  Yes,  I  consider  it  a  new  art.  It  strikes 
me  as  being  an  art  as  different  from  the 
art  of  the  theatre  as  that  of  the  painter 
is  different  from  the  art  of  the  sculptor. 
It  has  resources,  too,  unknown  to  the 
spoken  drama,  such  as  the  'close-up'  and 
the  'cut-back,'  which  duplicate  in  a  me- 
chanical manner  thos«  movements  of  our 
minds  which  we  call  concentration  and 
memory.  Instead  of  having  painted  can- 
vas for  a  background,  too,  it  has  all  the 
wide  world,  the  actual  world,  with  all  its 
beauty  of  valley  and  river  and  prairie — 
slope  and  city  stre<i; 

"But  do  you  think,  Miss  Pickford,  that 
even  these  new  assets  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  the  human  voice?" 

Again  Mary  Pickford  cogitated  the 
question  before  her. 

"No,"  she  acknowledged.  "Candidly, 
I  don't.  Nothing  can  make  up  for  that 
loss.  The  spoken  drama  gives  you  a  wid- 
er scope  and  makes  greater  demands  on 
intelligence.  It  yields  you  results  you 
can  never  ask  for  from  the  photoplay." 

"And  having  worked  in  both,  which  do 
you  prefer?" 

"I  love  the  stage  best,"  acknowledged 
kford.  with  the  audacity  of  a 
queen  who  was  quite  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  she  was  talking  treason. 

"Ami  doea  this  imply  you  hope  to  return 
to  the  speaking  stage?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  some  day  I  should  like  to  return 
to  it,"  declared  the  queen  of  the  movies 
whose  picture-earnings  were  some  twen- 
ty-five thousand  dollars  a  week.  It  took 
me  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  digest 
this,  for  it  came  to  me  distinctly  as  a 
shock. 

"But  won't  the  technique  of  one  art 
rather  conflict  with  the  technique  of  the 
other?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  that's  the  great  difficulty,"  ac- 
knowledged Miss  Pickford.  "In  each 
om>  you  obtain  your  results  by  somewhat 
different  methods.  And  until  you'd 
worked  in  both  fields  I  don't  believe  you'd 
entirely  understand  this.  Take  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Fiske,  for  instance.  She  is  the 
cleverest  actress,  the  most  absolutely  fin- 
ished actress,  on  the  American  stage.  At 
least,  I  think  so.  She  is  a  woman  who  is 
so  intellectual  you'd  feel  that  by  sheer 
force  of  mind  she'd  be  able  to  overcome 
almost  any  technical  problem  in  the  mat- 
ter of  acting.  But  when  Mrs.  Fiske  at- 
tempted to  do  motion-pictures  she  was  not 
a  success.  And  her  failure  was  due  not  to 
the  fact  that  she  wasn't  clever  enough  for 
screen  work,  but  to  the  fact  that,  in  a 
way,  she  was  too  clever.  She  carried  into 
the  studio.  I  mean,  a  colossal  burden  of 
technicalities  and  resources  which  were  of 
no  earthly  use  to  her  there,  which  were 
really  an  embarrassment,  an  impediment, 
to  her.  Her  one  great  asset  in  the  spoken 
drama,  of  course,  had  been  her  voice,  the 
organ  of  speech  to  which  every  pose  and 
gesture  and  expression  of  face  had  been 
made  complementary.  And  when  speech 
was  taken  away  from  her,  as  it  is  on  the 
screen,  all  those  secondary  values  in  her 
art  were  left  floating  in  the  air,  unat- 
tached to  anything,  like — well,  like  the 
ribs  of  a  boat  with  its  keel  knocked  out." 

"And  that  failure  struck  me  as  odd," 
I  ventured,  once  more  impressed  by  the 
reverence  with  which  ail  fellow-artists — 
being  the  first  to  detect  and  honor  tech- 
nical skill — mentioned  the  name  of  Mrs. 
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Fiske,  "for  I  know  of  no  one  on  the 
stage,  not  even  excepting  Duse,  who  can 
make  her  silences  more  eloquent,  who  can 
achieve  the  same  tremendous  dramatic 
force  through  the  very  suspension  of  ges- 
ture and  movement." 

I  could  see  Miss  Pickford  turning  this 
over  with  a  chipmunky  sort  of  nervous 
quickness. 

"It  is  equally  odd,"  she  went  on,  "in 
this  connection,  that  some  of  the  faults  of 
the  speaking  stage  are  actually  advan- 
tages on  the  screen.  But  you  mustn't 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  road  of  the 
photoplayer  is  any  too  easy,  when  it  comes 
to  the  portrayal  of  genuine  emotion. 
You  know,  of  course,  how  the  older-fash- 
ioned screen  actors  did  it,  by  pumping  the 
diaphragm  up  and  down,  and  using  the 
fingers  as  a  depilatory,  and  clawing  about 
the  neighborhood  of  the  breast-bone!  The 
newer  methods  are  slightly  more  refined, 
just  as  the  newer  characterizations  are. 
But  what  people  call  screen  exaggeration 
isn't  so  much  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
physical  signs  of  feeling  aren't  always 
under  voluntary  control  as  it's  due  to  the 
fact  that  so  many  screen  actors  don't  feel 
what  they  are  trying  to  register.  And  a 
voice  is  always  missed,  in  times  like  that. 
It's  missed  by  the  actor  as  well  as  by  the 
audience.  That's  why  you  have  music  as 
you  sit  and  look  at  the  picture.  And 
that's  why  we  too  have  music  when  we're 
making  the  picture." 

"What  kind  of  music?" 

"It's  usually  a  violinist  who  stands  close 
by,  out  of  reach  of  the  camera,  of  course, 
and  plays  the  music  to  which  we're  most 
susceptible.  It's  almost  a  necessity.  For 
example,  when  I  was  doing  'Rebecca  Of 
Sunnybrook  Farm'  there  was  a  picture 
where  I  stand  over  the  death-bed  of  my 
aunt.  Max  Fisher,  our  official  tear-pro- 
ducer, tried  playing  Massenet's  Elegie, 
while  the  stage-hands  went  about  on  tip- 
toe and  nobody  spoke  above  a  whisper. 
It  was  a  good  deal  like  a  funeral.  But  for 
some  reason  or  other,  this  time  the  Elegie 
wouldn't  work.  Perhaps  some  inner  self 
kept  whispering  it  was  too  highfalutin'  for 
that  rustic  New  England  atmosphere  we 
were  working  for.  At  any  rate  I  had  to 
have  Mr.  Fisher  switch  to  'Dear  Old  Girl' 
before  I  could  get  keyed  up  for  the  de- 
sired effect.  But  you  get  the  point,  don't 
you,  that  we  were  really  canning  emotion, 
so  that  it  could  be  uncanned  again  before 
the  audience?" 

I  SIGNIFIED  my  comprehension,  with 
my  thoughts  still  harping  back  to  Mrs. 
Fiske,  who  had  once  told  me  that  she 
knew  her  field  so  well  she  felt  sure  she 
would  never  have  another  failure. 

"But  if  the  methods  of  the  moving- 
picture  are  becoming  more  refined,  as  you 
say,  why  shouldn't  there  be  a  place  in  it 
for  an  artist  of  Mrs.  Fiske's  equipment?" 
I  ask- 

"There  will  be,"  asserted  Miss  Pickford. 
"Hut  it  will  be  a  matter  of  evolution,  and 
time.  And  even  a  great  actress  can't 
make  the  clocks  go  backward  I" 

"Is  that  a  <  hcsterfieldian  way  of  say- 
ing that  youth,  after  all,  is  essential  for 
a  movie  star?" 

"It's  much  harder,  with  our  present  au- 
diences, for  an  actress  who  is  no  longer 
young  to  succeed  on  the  stage,"  was  the 
most  that  the  self-barricading  Miss  Pick- 
ford   would   acknowledge. 


IV. 

DY  the  time  I  had  come  back  to  Sunset 
*-*  Boulevard  and  Miss  Pickford  again. 
the   latter   had    gently,   1ml.   ftrmlj    piloted 

our  conversation  back  to  the  question  of 
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the  star  system  in  the  photo-play,  Little 
Mary,  in  fact,  contended  that  this  system 
was  really  a  heritage  from  the  speaking 
stage. 

"Do  you  ever  feel,"  I  accordingly  asked 
as  I  swung  into  line,  "that  the  motion- 
picture  is  going  to  drive  the  spoken  drama 
out  of  existein- 

-NTo;  never!"  was  the  altogether  de- 
cisive reply.  "They  are  not  even  rivals. 
The  motion-picture  is  really  a  corrective 
of  the  drama  proper.  It  is  making  the 
stage  behave  itself,  so  to  speak,  making 
it  keep  good,  on  the  threat  of  taking  away 
its  following  if  it  falls  too  low.  You  have 
seen,  haven't  you.  how  it  has  driven  the 
inferior  type  of  drama  out  of  existence? 
The  old  cheap  thrillers  we  mustn't  say 
too  many  unkind  words  about?  And  the 
photo-play  is  making  the  struggle  to  sur- 
vive so  much  sterner  that  the  plays  which 
do  survive  are  apt  to  be  the  plays  of  real 
merit." 

"And  the  motion-picture  itself  will 
change,  you've  already  implied,  will  evolve 
into  something  better?"  I  suggested. 

"It's  evolving  all  the  time.  We  are 
only  beginning  to  understand  its  possi- 
bilities. You  see,  you  can't  work  at  a 
thing  as  long  as  I  have  without  reaching 
certain  opinions  about  it  and  having  cer- 
tain feelings  about  it.  As  I  said  before, 
the  bigger  men  have  come  into  the  game, 
the  men  who  really  count,  who  are  making 
their  mark.  And  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  thing  is  being  improved.  Then,  too, 
the  public  is  not  only  being  educated  up 
to  the  better  type  of  productions,  but  is 
making  its  demand  for  them  felt.  It  is 
impossible,  always,  to  work  ahead  of  your 
public.  With  these  shadows  that  moved 
on  a  white  sheet  we  gave  them  something 
new,  something  absolutely  new.  They 
were  satisfied  at  first  with  the  mere  nov- 
elty of  the  thing,  just  as  when  you  begin 
to  drive  a  car  you  are  satisfied  merely  t( 
see  the  machinery  working  and  know 
you're  keeping  to  the  road.  But  later  on 
you  forget  about  the  steering  and  the  en- 
gine. You  want  something  more  than 
the  earlier  childish  delight  in  motion  as 
motion.  You  begin  to  take  an  aesthetic 
pleasure  out  of  the  panorama  of  hills  and 
valleys  and  fields  and  woods  and  streams 
along  which  you  are  passing.  The  mere 
invention  of  the  machinery  which  pro- 
vides this,  of  course,  is  quite  wonderful. 
I  sometimes  feel  that  the  discovery  of  the 
motion-picture  was  almost  as  important 
M  the  invention  of  printing.  When  a 
California  photographer — his  name  was 
Muybridge,  wasn't  it?  —  put  those 
twenty-four  cameras  in  a  long  shed  and 
tied  strings  to  their  lenses  so  that  a  gal- 
loping horse  broke  the  strings  and  gave 
twenty-four  exposures  of  its  movements, 
he  laid  the  foundation  for  something  as 
great,  I  think,  as  when  Johann  Gutenberg 
carved  letters  out  of  birch-bark  and  no- 
ticed before  he  gave  them  to  his  children 
that  the  bark-sap  had  made  prints  of  the 
letters  on  what  they'd  been  wrapped  in. 
Pictures,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  are 
really  a  new  kind  of  printing,  a  printing 
in  images  which  makes  the  brain  work 
faster  than  it  used  to  work.  It  can  crowd 
the  eye  with  impression  after  impression 
so  quickly  that  the  product  is  too  high- 
powered  for  the  medium.  It's  over-en- 
gined,  so  to  speak;  like  a  twin-six  motor 
mounted  on  a  little  runabout  chassis. 
That's  something  the  scenario-writers  and 
the  directors  are  beginning  to  understand. 
They  are  growing  into  a  bowing  acquain- 
tance with  the  newer  technique  and  the 
newer  tradition.  For  as  I  said  before, 
it's  all  something  new,  something  as  new 
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in  the  world  of  art  as  the  discovery  of 
painting  in  oil-colors  on  canvas  must  have 
People  still  complain  that  the  mo- 
tion-picture has  no  depth,  that  it  is  flat. 
But  it  is  no  flatter  than  a  painted  canvas. 
And  audiences,  in  learning  to  accept  the 
>*n  picture,  are  catching  the  trick  of 
seeing  there  the  depth  they  wish,  of  in- 
vesting it  with  something  from  their  own 
minds,  about  the  same  as  the  lover  of 
painted  canvases  long  ago  learned  to  ac- 
cept the  brush-artist's  technical  efforts 
after  illusions." 

"In  a  number  of  your  later  pictures  I 
have  noticed  how  the  camera  has  been 
successfully    operated    against    the 
with  the  shadows  coming  towards  me,"  I 
remarked. 

"Yes,"  acknowledged  Miss  Pickford, 
"that  is  quite  often  done  and  as  you  have 
probably  noticed,  it  results  in  a  delicacy 
of  shadow  and  a  beauty  of  contour  which 
you  never  saw  in  the  earlier  pictures. 
And  you  would  be  surprised  how  audi- 
ences are  beginning  to  appreciate  points 
like  that,  even  to  demand  them." 

"Then  we  must  always  remember  these 
audiences?" 

"Yes;  it's  all  really  a  good  deal  like 
invention  of  printing  which  we  spoke  of 
a  minute  or  so  ago.  It  wasn't  the  printing 
alone  that  was  so  important.  Equally 
important  was  the  discovery  of  how  to 
make  paper  easily  and  cheaply.  Our 
public  is  the  paper:  the  screen-workers 
are  the  type.  Each  one  is  necessary  to 
the  other."  And  one  can't  advance  with- 
out the  other  advancing." 

This  statement  not  unnaturally  caused 
my  thoughts  to  veer  about  to  Mary  Pick- 
ford's  relation  with  her  audience  and  to 
ricochet  back  again  to  what  she  had  so 
recently  explained  about  the  star  system. 

"I  hope  to  heaven  Mary  always  does  kid 
stuff,"  1  had  heard  an  otherwise  intelli- 
gent Californian  hostess  proclaim.  "She 
means  to  modern  life  what  cut  flowers  do. 
She  belongs  to  the  people.  There  are 
plenty  of  others  to  vamp  and  rage.  To 
ask  Mary  to  is  worse  than  asking  Barrie 
to  write  like  Henry  James.  All  we  ask 
is  to  see  Mary  rollick.  It  makes  us  over. 
It  keeps  us  young!" 

THERE  are  a  few  million,  1  imagine, 
who  in  some  form  or  another  have 
re-echoed  these  words,  clamoring  for  a 
row  of  close-ups,  protesting  their  indif- 
ference as  to  the  thread  of  story  along 
which  these  same  close-ups  might  be 
strung.  And  in  so  doing  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  imposing  upon  Mary  Pickford  a 
type  of  screen-producing  which,  though 
not  fixed,  has  betrayed  a  tendency  to  ad- 
here to  certain  established  lines.  Mary 
Pickford,  I  remembered,  enjoyed  both  the 
distinction  and  the  advantage  of  being  the 
conspicuous  first-comer  in  the  garden  of 
screen  achievement  She  was  still  with- 
out ponderable  rivals  when  she  caught 
and  carried  off  her  first  worm  of  triumph 
there.  She  was  the  first  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  the  portrayal  of  child  parts,  be- 
ing little  more  than  a  child  herself  at  the 
time.  So  unqualified  has  that  early  suc- 
cess proved  that  the  world  has  insisted  on 
the  repetition  of  the  tried  and  tested  note 
of  juvenility  until  what  was  once  a  matter ' 
of  triumph  has  devolved  into  something 
approaching  strangely  close  to  a  matter  of 
martyrdom.  For  what  the  unthinking 
general  public  still  demands  of  Mary 
Pickford  is  ingenue,  charm,  the  "Little 
Eva"  of  the  nineteenth  century  transposed 
into  the  "Little  American"  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.     Of  this  amazingly  intel- 


winsome  boydenishness,  in  her  Puck-like 
true  artistry,  of  soul-stirring  tragedy,  at 
her  elbow,  they  are  apt  to  ask  only  a  rol- 
lick in  Peggy-Janes.  In  other  words, 
they  compel  her  to  suffer  the  calamity  of 
satisfying  them  with  her  second  best. 
That  she  is  captivating  enough  in  her 
winsome  hoydenishness,  is  her  Puck-like 
skylarking,  in  her  sedately  modulated 
high  jinks,  cannot  be  denied.  The  call 
for  their  perpetuation  is  proof  enough  of 
that  Take,  for  example,  "The  Poor 
Little  Rich  Girl,"  which  was,  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  merely  babified  charm 
frisking  lamb-like  across  the  meadows  of 
sentimentality.  Take  "Such  A  Little 
Queen,"  with  its  essentially  second-hand 
and  derivative  story  ("Prince  Otto,"  who 
d  "The  Prisoner  Of  Zenda"  is  plainly 
identified  as  the  grandfather  of  all  that 
macaronic  horde  of  Balkan  romances) 
with  its  absurd  exploitation  of  precon- 
ceived and  jealousy  nursed  misconcep- 
tions of  European  royalty  and  established 
court  procedure.  Take  still  again  "The 
Little  Princess,"  and  you  behold  the  pro- 
ducing powers  still  conventionalizing  and 
perpetuating  their  star's  earlier  triumphs 
and  tricks  and  aspects.  They  succeed,  of 
course,  because  of  that  "damned  charm" 
which  Barrie  once  so  engagingly  dis- 
coursed about.  But  they  compel  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  no  scenario-writer — 
and  the  scenario,  like  the  camel,  must  still 
carry  everything  on  its  back — has  yet 
plumbed  Mary  Pickford's  possibilities  to 
higher  demands. 


I  SAY  this,  not  alone,  because  I  have 
caught  at  first-hand  persuasive  enough 
evidences  of  that  star's  exceptional  men- 
tal equipment,  but  because  in  one  or  two 
of  her  productions,  perhaps  more  by  ac- 
cident than  by  managerial  intent,  she  has 
betrayed  possibilities  for  deeper  things. 
An  inkling  of  them  emerged  even  from 
the  wooden  types  and  the  threadbare  sit- 
uation of  her  "Romance  Of  The  Red- 
woods." In  that  production  Miss  Pick- 
ford rose  to  an  apparently  unexpected 
test  for  at  least  momentarily  sincere  and 
sophisticated  acting,  giving  us  a  disturb- 
ing glimpse  of  dramatic  feeling  without 
bathos  and  essential  human  values  with- 
out the  preservative  syrups  of  sentimen- 
tality. But  this  latent  and  scarcely 
tapped  genius  reappeared  much  more  con- 
spicuously and  much  more  recently  in 
the  screen-production  of  a  none  too  bril- 
liant novel  by  an  author  who  as  a  rule 
aspires  none  too  rigorously  for  the  au- 
sterer  heights  of  human  emotion.  I  refer 
to  William  J.  Locke's  "Stella  Maris." 
This  photoplay  came  and  went,  without, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  cre- 
ating anything  more  than  its  momentary 
ripple  in  the  somewhat  jaded  world  of 
movie-lovers.  What  attention  it  did  at- 
tract from  the  general  public  was  due 
more  to  the  fact  that  Miss  Pickford  played 
dual  roles  in  the  production,  and  by  some 
extremely  clever  film  manipulation  was 
shown  on  the  screen  in  one  role  actually 
talking  to  her  alter  ego  in  the  other  role. 
The  two  characters  which  she  repre- 
sented, as  is  customary  in  such  cases, 
were  sharply  contrasting  characters,  that 
of  a  petted  and  flower-like  and  innocent- 
minded  invalid  girl,  and  that  of  an  ill- 
used  and  ill-nourished  workhouse  drudge. 
The  story  is  not  important,  nor  is  Miss 
Pickford's  interpretation  of  the  sweet- 
minded  little  invalid,  the  sequestered 
daughter  of  wealth  always  so  carefully 
guarded  from  the  ugliness  of  life,  worthy 
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MACLEAN'S     MAGAZINE 


Be  Sure  to  Read  the  November  Issue  of 

THE  CANADIAN  HOME  JOURNAL 

which  will  be  of  more  than  usual  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  features,  the 
November  issue  may  be  described  as  the 

VICTORY  LOAN  NUMBER 

in  which  the  Canadian  Home  Journal, 
standing  behind  the  country's  effort  to 
produce  results,  will  be  dominated  by  the 
ONE  BIG  IDEA. 


READ  ALSO 
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by 
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A  Canadian  writer  whose  work 
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American  publications. 
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ESTELLE  M.  KERR 

who  is  now  driving  a  motor  ambulance  in  France, 
contributes  an  excellent  collection  of  sketches  of 
people  of  all  nationalities,  just  as  she  has  met  them 
"over  there."  This  entire  collection  of  drawings 
will  be  reproduced  in  the 
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of  any  unusual  comment.  It  was  a  part 
which  she  has  long  since  learned  to  do, 
and  do  to  perfection. 

DUT  when  in  the  same  photo-drama  she 
*-*  assumed  the  second  role,  that  of 
"Unity,"  the  stooping  and  cringing  and 
work-bowed  slavey,  she  rose  to  the  su- 
preme height  of  her  career  as  an  actress. 
There  are  persons  who  believe,  and  still 
insist  on  believing,  that  it  was  not  Their 
Mary  who  played  that  fiat-flanked  crea- 
ture with  the  timorous,  one-sided  smile 
and  the  sullenly  brooding  brow  and  the 
almost  half-witted  awkwardness  of  man- 
ner, so  keenly  differentiated  were  the  two 
characters  upon  the  one  screen.  It  was 
an  unusual  role  for  Mary  Pickford  and 
there  were  those  of  her  followers  who  re- 
sented seeing  her  transformed  into  any 
such  ugly  duckling,  a  lowlife  type  with 
the  once  auburn  curls  plastered  flat 
against  the  deep-lined  brow,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  golden  smile  hardened  and 
thinned,  and  the  girlish  body  twisted  into 
uncouth  lines  of  an  orphanage  defective. 
But  with  Miss  Pickford  it  was  something 
more  than  a  mere  triumph  of  make-up. 
It  was  a  distinct  achievement  in  charac- 
terization, a  clear-cut  tour  de  force  of 
impersonation,  rounded  out  without  one 
mistaken  move  and  sustained  without  one 
questionable  note.  The  use  of  the  hands 
alone,  miraculously  transformed  into  the 
lean  and  hardened  claws  of  toil,  was  evi- 
dence enough  of  the  genius  behind  the 
effort.  And  when  this  workhouse  slavey 
with  the  stunted  and  slow-working  mind, 
so  subtly  suggested,  rises  to  her  supreme 
moment  and  takes  what  she  conceives  to 
be  final  justice  in  her  own  hands,  Miss 
Pickford  reached  a  tragic  power  which 
Irving  at  his  best  scarcely  exceeded. 

IT  WAS  not,  as  I  have  already  intimated, 
•*■  a  transcendent  story.  But  it  did  one 
transcendently  important  thing.  It 
showed,  to  those  who  had  the  wit  or  the 
wish  to  discern  it,  Mary  Pickford's  genius 
as  an  actress.  It  showed  this  obliquely 
and  accidentally,  perhaps,  but  showed  it 
so  conclusively  that  the  lady  shown  as 
Little  Mary  need  never  again  lament  the 
passing  of  her  girlhood.  There  are  big- 
ger and  better  things  awaiting  her.  It 
almost  prompts  one  to  hope  that  this 
gifted  girl  might  lose  her  prettiness,  that 
Time  might  clip  the  dove-white  wings  of 
personality  which  carry  her  so  easily 
across  the  uplands  of  public  favor. 

But  even  that  is  out  of  the  question,  for 
Mary  Pickford's  beauty,  defying  even  an 
indisputable  irregularity  of  feature,  is  a 
beauty  that  is  rooted  in  brains  and  does 
not  pass  away.  That  face,  I'm  afraid, 
will  always  retain  its  pictorial  appeal,  its 
indecipherable  allurement,  even  when 
Time  has  turned  the  furrows  which  Time 
must  turn.  At  any  rate,  I  concluded  as  a 
courier  announced  to  Miss  Pickford  that 
her  car  was  waiting,  there  is  a  tremen- 
dously interesting  experiment  in  human 
psychology  awaiting  the  world  during  the 
next  decade  or  ho.  It  will  tell  whether 
or  not  those  loyal  and  long-reaching 
queues  are  to  lose  their  old-time  idol. 
For  even  now,  we  must  remember,  their 
Mary  is  no  longer  Little  Mary.  She  is 
a  woman  facing  the  complexities  and  pro- 
fundities of  life,  waiting  to  clarify  them 
through  art,  as  art  itself  is  clarified 
through  life.  And  unless  the  powers  be- 
hind her  awaken  to  this  fact,  unless  they 
advantage  of  this  fact,  a  great  field 
will  remain  unfilled  and  a  vein  of  the 
brightest  metal  will  remain  uncovered  — 
or  for  the  second  time  I  stand  a  humbler 
Moses  confounded  by  my  own  prophecies. 
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Family   Pride 

Continued  from  page  23 

over  to  the  law.  If  you  ever  cross  my 
track  again  I'll  do  you  in.  Now  beat  it! — 
all  the  way  back  to  where  you  came 
from." 

TOM  SKYDON  looked  at  the  money  in 
his  hand,  pocketed  it,  then  moved 
quickly  alonp  the  road,  away  from  his 
father's  house.  Eric  watched  him  out  of 
sight;  but  the  girl  stood  with  her  face 
hidden  in  her  hands.  Eric  turned  and  ran 
to  her.  He  stood  close  to  her  but  did  not 
touch  her  with  his  hands. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  that  things  like  that 
mean  nothing  to  me,"  he  said,  his  voice 
harsh  with  emotion.  "I  have  seen  too 
much  to  care  at  all,  one  way  or  another, 
for  such  things.  Kathie,  I  only  know  that 
you  are  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world.  I 
have  seen  you  always,  and  wanted  you, 
awake  or  asleep.  No  other  woman's  face 
has  come  between  me  and  my  longing 
for  you.  When  I  was  happy  I  thought  of 
you.  When  I  was  near  death  I  thought 
of  you.  What  does  it  matter  to  me — or  to 
you — that  your  father  and  your  brothers 
have  broken  the  little  laws  of  this  coun- 
try? What  does  it  matter  that  one  of 
your  brothers  was  ready  to  club  me  for  a 
few  dollars?    Kathie,  speak  to  me!" 

But  she  did  not  move,  nor  lower  her 
hands  from  her  face. 

He  took  off  his  gloves  and  placed  his 
hands  tenderly  on  her  wrist. 

"Dear,"  he  said,  "you  love  me — but  this 
beastly  pride  keeps  you  from  telling  me 
so.  Listen  to  me.  One  day  my  regiment 
got  a  draft  of  new  men,  and  twelve  of 
them  came  to  my  platoon.  I  knew  one  of 
them  the  moment  I  saw  him,  though  he 
called  himself  Davis.  I  made  a  good  sol- 
dier of  him.  It  was  in  his  blood.  His 
eyes  were  something  like  yours,  Kathie, 
and  I  loved  him  for  that.  He  died  on  the 
Somme,  fighting.  His  name  wasn't 
Davis,  but  David  Seydon — as  good  a  sol- 
dier as  anyone — but  he  was  killed." 

Kathie's  hands  slipped  down  from  her 
tear-wet  face;  but  he  continued  to  hold 
her  wrists. 

"David  went  out — and  fought — and  was 
killed?"  she  queried. 

"It  is  God's  truth !"  he  said.  "As  true 
as  the  stars  shine! — as  true  as  I  love  you, 
Kathie  Seydon." 

She  did  not  move;  but  her  eyes  shone 
upon  him  brighter  than  star-shine  re- 
flected from  still  waters. 

He  put  his  arms  about  her  shoulders 
then  he  drew  her  close  to  him. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said.  "I  have  told  you 
so  often." 

"I  have  loved  you  ever  since  I  was 
twelve  years  old,"  she  whispered. 


Chronicles  of  the 
Klondyke 

Continued  from  page  19 

common  enough  with  us  I  never  wearied 
of  it  and  this  particular  day  I  was  strid- 
ing along  with  my  head  up,  taking  it  all 
in,  when  I  felt  a  resounding  slap  on  my 
shoulder  and  a  deep  voice  intoning  in  my 
ear. 

"Well,  Smith!  Are  you  going  to  join 
the  rush  down  the  river?" 

It  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine, 
Captain  Newcome,  who  ran  one  of  the 
boats  up  and  down  the  Yukon  from  St 
Michaels  on  the  Alaska   coast  to   Daw- 


What   Everywoman  Knows 

Every  year,  dress  fabrics  are  becoming  sheerer  and 
sheerer — the  colors  more  dainty.  The  ordeal  of  trusting 
the  delicate  garments  to  "soap  and  water",  however,  is 
done  away  with  by  the  use  of  Lux. 

You   may  feel  quite  free    to   buy  the   daintiest   blouse  or 

underwear   your  purse  can  afford — without  a  bit  of  worry 

about  the   washing  of  them.     You  keep  them  fresh  and 

new  the  Lux  way — simply  dipping  them  up  and  down  in 

the  creamy,  copious  Lux  suds  with  never  a  bit  of  rubbing 

to    injure   them. 

Lux    Won't    hurt    anything     that 
pure    water    itself   may     touch. 
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LUX 


YOU    HAVE   A   BEAUTIFUL    FACE 
BUT  YOUR  NOSE  ? 


BEFORE 


IN  THIS  DAY  and  AGE  attention  to  your  appearance  in  an  ab- 
1  solute  necessity  If  you  expect  to  make  the  moat  out  of  Ufa.  Not 
only  should  you  wish  to  appear  aa  attractive  aa  poaalble,  for  your 
own  *elf  satisfaction,  which  is  alone  well  worth  yaur  effort*, 
but  you  will  find  the  world  ia  generally  judajing  you  greatly  .  if  not 
wholly,  by  your  "looka."  therefore  It  para  to  'look  your  beat" 
at  all  times. 


AFTER 

PERMIT  NO  ONE  TO  SEE  YOU  LOOKING  OTHERWISE;  it  will 


injure  yoor  welfare  !     Upon  the  impression   you  constantly  i 
resu  the  failure  or  success  of   your   life.      Which   ia  to  be   your 
ultimate  destiny  7    My  new  Noae-Shaper   *  'TRADOS"  J  Model  ^24) 


com: eta  now  ill- shaped  noaea  without  operation,  quickly,  aafejy 
and  permanently.  Is  pleasant  and  does  not  interfere  with  one  s 
dally  occupation,  being  worn  at  niirht. 


Write  to-Jsy  for  free  booklet,  which  tells  jou  how  to  correct  ill-thafeJ  notes  without  cost  if  not  tmtitfactorj. 


M.  TRILETY,  Face  Specialist 


645  Ackerman  Building,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Mother, What  does 
Cocoa  Mean?" 

"Well,  my  boy,  good 
cocoa  means 

Baker's 
Cocoa" 

It  is  a  rich  red -brown 
powder  made  from  high 
grade  cocoa  beans,  which 
have  been  carefully  se- 
lected, skilfully 
blended,  roasted, 
ground  exceed- 
ingly fine, 
and  with  the 
excess  of  fat 
removed  with- 
out the  use  of 
chemicals. 


/ 


REGISTERED 
TRADEMARK 


It  is  a  delicious 
drink,  of  great  food 
value,  and  its  use 
saves  other  foods. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Limited 

Established  1780 

DORCHESTER,    MASS. 

MONTREAL,  CAN. 

Canada  Food  Board  Licence  No.  1 1-690 


Nurses  Everywhere'Use  Cash's 
Woven  Name-Tapes  for  Identi- 
fication Purposes. 

Also    for    marking   all 
/    ^giidl  linen,    woolen    and 

/^■B  knitted    KarmenU, 

I    t  and  thus  insure  them 

I    _  wtk       against    loss. 

/  Woven    on    fine    Cam- 

bric    Tape,      in      fast 
i    I  colors,     and    sold     by 

Bt  ling       Dry       Goods 

gH  rfltV  anil     Women's 

■       Notion    Stores.. 

PRICES: 

.  \         24    doz.    '. $4.00 

12    doz 2.25 

6    doz 1.50 

3    doz 1.00 

Write    for    StyU 

J.  &  J.  Cash,  Ltd. 
Room  55,  301  St.  James  Street    -    Montrcil 


son.  He  generally  looked  me  up  on  reach- 
ing Dawson  and  always  had  some  story 
or  other  to  tell. 

"What's  up?"  I  asked. 

"Gold.  The  biggest  strike  yet,"  he  de- 
clared. "They've  struck  it  rich  down  on 
the  Alaskan  Coast.  The  gold  is  lying 
along  the  shores  there  so  thick  you  can't 
help  stumbling  over  it,  they  say.  They're 
coming  up  from  'Frisco  by  the  thousands 
I  brought  the  news  in  here  to-day  and  the 
place  will  look  like  a  tomb  to-morrow.  I'll 
be  loaded  to  the  gunwales  when  I  start 
back." 

He  went  on  to  tell  me  how  the  discovery 
had  been  made.  It  was  a  remarkable 
story  and  I  believe  it  to  be  accurate  in 
every  respect.  Captain  Newcome  had  it 
direct  from  one  of  the  Lindstroms  him- 
self and  I  feel  confident  that  it  appears  in 
print  now  for  the  first  time.  I  have  read 
many  fictitious  stories  of  the  finding  of 
the  Nome  fields  from  time  to  time  but 
never  as  it  was  told  to  me  that  day  by  the 
bluff  old  captain. 

It  seems  that  a  Finlander  named  Lind- 
strom  got  it  into  his  head  that  he  wanted 
to  get  to  the  Yukon  but  his  funds  carried 
him  and  a  brother  of  his  as  far  as 
'Frisco  only.  One  day  he  was  standing  on 
the  waterfront  looking  out  at  the  ship- 
ping when  the  captain  of  a  whaling  craft 
came  along.  He  looked  the  big  Finlander 
over  approvingly. 

"Want  a  berth?"  he  enquired. 

"Where  you  for?"  asked  Lindstrom. 

"Bering  Straits.  Whaling,"  replied  the 
captain. 

Here  was  a  Heaven-sent  opportunity  to 
get  up  to  the  gold  fields. 

"Sure,  I'll  go,"  said  Lindstrom, 
promptly. 

"You're  a  sailor?"  asked  the  captain. 

"Sure.    I've  got  a  brother  too." 

"Bring  him  along.    I  can  use  you  both." 

\  VH  EN  the  boat  had  gotten  nicely  under 
*  *  way,  the  captain  discovered  that  the 
Lindstrom  brothers  were  hulking  land- 
lubbers and  didn't  know  the  difference  be- 
tween the  jib-boom  and  the  anchor.  He 
flew  into  a  good  nautical  rage  over  it. 

"I  thought  you  said  you  were  a  sailor, 
you  blanketty-blank  numskull!"  he  roared 
at  the  one  who  had  negotiated  the  deal. 

"No.  I  said  a  tailor,"  averred  Lind- 
strom. 

It  was  too  late  to  turn  back  so  the 
captain  lugged  the  two  around  on  the  trip 
up  and  got  the  best  use  out  of  them  that 
he  could.  The  first  bit  of  land  they  struck 
was  a  neck  of  the  bay  across  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yukon.  He  gave  the 
brothers  a  supply  of  grub  and  put  them 
off. 

"I  can't  be  bothered  with  you  any 
more,"  he  said.  "That  grub  will  see  you 
through.  Hoof  it  around  the  bay  to  St. 
Michaels — and   I  hope   you   find   it  good 

and    plenty   rough.      Be   d d    to    you 

both!" 

So  the  Lindstroms  landed  on  the  bleak 
looking  coast  and  threw  in  their  lot  with 
a  band  of  Esquimos.  They  found  that 
the  natives  had  plenty  of  gold  and  ques- 
tioned them  about  it.  The  natives  were 
not  at  all  secretive  in  the  matter  and 
shown!  the  brothers  where  the  metal  had 
been  obtained.  The  coaat  line  at  that 
point — now  Nome — was  rich  with  the 
metal  on  the  sandy  shore.  It  cropped  out 
everywhere.  The  Lindstroms  went  sil- 
ently to  work. 

After  several  months  of  arduous  work, 
the  brothers  struck  across  the  bay  to  St. 
Michaels,  taking  a  small  fortune  with 
them.  They  were  silent  as  clams,  never 
showed  enough  of  the  dust  to  create 
curiosity,  never  went  near  a  bar  and  kept 


to  themselves.  In  fact  they  reached 
'Frisco,  where  they  went  to  complete  ar- 
rangements for  machinery  to  work  their 
claims  in  a  bigger  way,  before  they  let  a 
hint  drop.  The  hint  fell  in  fertile  soil, 
however,  and  one  of  the  maddest  stam- 
pedes in  history  began — right  from 
'Frisco  itself!  The  boats  going  up  were 
crowded  with  frantic  men.  Ships  were 
chartered  especially.  In  no  time  the 
whole  coast  line  was  black  with  activity. 
When  the  news  reached  Dawson  it 
created  great  excitement  there.  As 
Newcome  predicted,  there  was  quite  an 
exodus  down  the  river.  Some  got  in  in 
time  but  most  of  them  came  back  finally  to 
the  Canadian  side.  It  wasn't  very  healthy 
at  that  time  for  the  prospector  on  the 
other  side  of  the  line. 

T)ERHAPS  the  most  unusual  strike  in 
1  the  history  of  the  Yukon  was  that 
which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  town  of 
Fairbanks.  The  Guggenheims  were  de- 
veloping the  copper  mines  north  of  Daw- 
son and  south  and  west  of  White  Horse 
and  men  began  to  think  that  there  would 
be  more  money  in  copper  than  in  gold. 
At  any  rate  they  began  to  go  up  in 
droves  to  the  new  fields.  There  was  a 
man  in  Dawson  at  the  time  in  the  liquor 
and  provision  business,  who  thought  he 
sensed  a  special  opportunity  for  himself 
in  this  development.  He  would  transfer 
his  stock  to  the  copper  fields  and  sell 
at  enhanced  prices.  His  name  has  entire- 
ly escaped  my  mind  so  I  shall  call  him 
Farley. 

Loading  every  dollar's  worth  of  goods 
he  owned  in  the  world  on  a  small  river 
steamer  Farley  started  off  down  the 
Yukon.  He  steamed  two  hundred  miles 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana,  then  turned 
up  and  traversed  two  hundred  more 
miles,  which  took  him  across  the  Ameri- 
can line.  Then  he  ran  on  a  sand  bar  and 
got  the  steamer  so  deeply  imbedded  that 
he  couldn't  get  off  again. 

Farley  saw  ruin  staring  him  in  the 
face.  His  capital  was  tied  up  in  the 
stock  and  there  wasn't  a  customer  with- 
in three  hundred  miles.  If  he  left  the 
goods  where  they  were  they  would  soon 
be  of  no  value.  Farley  did  some  hard 
thinking.  As  he  couldn't  take  his  goods 
to  a  market,  the  market  would  have  to 
be  brought  to  the  goods. 

One  of  his  assistants  was  a  Jap  named 
Wada,  who  was  noted  as  a  fast  "mush- 
er."  Farley  gave  Wada  a  small  poke 
of  gold  dust  and  pointed  cross  the  moun- 
tains toward  Dawson. 

"Mush  back  as  straight  and  fast  as 
you  can  go,"  he  said.  "Show  that  gold 
around  and  keep  a  discreet  tongue  in 
your  head." 

I  remember  well  the  day  that  Wada 
arrive  1  back  in  Dawson.  He  made  at 
once  for  a  bar  and  bought  a  drink,  pav- 
ing for  it  from  the  poke.  The  bartender 
questioned  him  and  Wada  closed  up  like 
a  steel  trap.  Not  a  word  would  he  tell. 
The  news  spread  around  town  that  a  Jap 
had  arrived  from  a  new  quarter  and  that 
he  had  lots  of  gold.  Wherever  Wada 
went  men  crowded  and  jostled  around 
him,  ordering  drinks  and  bombarding  him 
with  questions.  The  Jap  played  his  part 
well.  Not  a  word  did  he  let  drop  until 
ii'  had  drunk  enough  to  make  loquacity 
seem  reasonable  even  in  one  of  his  race. 
Then  he  let  the  precious  news  out:  He 
had  got  the  gold  at  a  bend  of  the  Tan- 
ana.  Me  dropped  just  enough  to  let  the 
ea   er    miners   know   the    location. 

A  scramble  started  then,  down 
river    in    all    manner   of   boats   and    can- 
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The  medium  broad  high  toe  is  popular  with  many  mm  who  want  a 
my  wide-fitttng  shoe.   Blucher:  black  or  brown  leathers,  $6  to  $10 

The  High  Cost  of  Whims 

THE  United  States  Government  has  found  it  necessary  to  issue 
strict  orders  regulating  the  styles  of  shoes.  Why?  Because 
the  high  cost  of  fads  imposes  a  burden  all  along  the  line — 
upon  manufacturer,  dealer  and  consumer,  and  upon  the  Govern- 
ment itself. 

Such  action  may  be  avoided  in  Canada,  if  you — the  con- 
sumer— will  co-operate  with  the  manufacturer  in  reducing  the 
demand  for  extravagant  styles — if  you  will  buy  prudently,  for 
service  rather  than  for  effect. 

To  do  this  will  be  a  direct  benefit  to  you.  You  will  get  better 
and  longer  service,  more  comfort,  and  your  shoes  will  be  quite  as 
neat  and  attractive.  You  will  need  fewer  pairs  of  shoes  in  the 
course  of  a  year. 

More  than  that:  you  will  help  to  cut  down  needless  extravagance,  t 
reduce  superfluous  stocks  on  the  dealers'  shelves,  to  keep  prices  down,  and 
to  release  essential  supplies  of  leather  for  our  forces  overseas. 

A.H.M.  War-Time  Selections  effer  Special  Service  Value 
for  Men,  Women  and  Children.    Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 


AMES  HOLDEN  McCREADY 

"Shoemakers  to  the  Nation" 


LIMITED 


ST.  JOHN 


MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG      EDMONTON     VANCOUVER 


When  you  buy  Shoes  look  for 


-this  Trade-mark  on  every  sole 
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Prohibition  will 
not  stop  the 

M.  S.  L. 

Battery 

having  a  drink  every 
two  weeks 


Give  the  M.  S.  L.  Battery  a  drink 
every  two  weeks  and  it  will  last 
you  two  years. 

Before  buying  that  new 
battery  obtain  infor- 
mation on  the  M.  S.  L. 
Starting   and   Lighting 

Batteries. 


Canadian  Hart  Accumulator 
Company,  Limited 

ST.  JOHNS,  P.O. 


GRASSHOPPER    OINTMENT 

DRAWS  OUT  THE  VIRUS 

HOW      GRASSHOPPER     OINTMENT     <  I 
ECZEMA,      UOIUS.      I    \1(  P.I  \<  T, )■,-..      I   l.< 
BRITTIO.VS,       BUNIONS,       AND       LEO       DM 
BASE.     For  fifty  j  ointment  has 

twfti    ahsolnh  -I    as   a   aafe  and   certain 

cure  for  Ulcers,  Boils,  Bunions.  Eczema,  Car- 
buncle* and  Bad  Leg.  It  cures  by  removing;  the 
cause,  which  la  to  be  found  in  poisoned  and  dis- 
eased blood.  The  Ointment  draws  the  Tina  out  of 
the    blood    and    tissue,   and    assures    an    early    and 

complete  recovery.  Orassl.  rrt  may  ajso 

P.'ims.  iaairai,  .Srratehes,  Htlngs 
and  Brataaaj,  as  Its  healing,  antiseptic  propertied 
hare  been  found  to  be  unsurpassed  by  those  of  any 
other    preparation.  DBcnt    is    absolutely 

harmless.  Please  do  not  he  persuaded  to  purchase 
any  of   the    imitation    and   sub*'  itions. 

<sf  sll  Stores  and  friemists,  and  slocked  by  all 
Wholesale    Houses    throughout    f'snada. 


oes,  helter-skelter  for  the  new  gold 
strike.  The  floating  population  of  Daw- 
son disappeared  almost  within  the  hour. 
Wada  disappeared  also.  He  never  came 
back. 

When  the  first  of  the  stampeders 
reached  the  bend  they  found  Farley  and 
his  load  still  fast  on  the  sand  bank.  He 
knew  nothing  of  gold,  of  course.  Wada 
had  been  with  him,  he  owned,  at  one 
time,  but  had  gone  off  and  never  come 
back. 

So  the  frenzied  mob  started  in  to  stake 
the  stream  both  ways  for  miles.  Farley 
sold  his  stock  out  at  boom  camp  prices 
and  cleaned  up  a  tidy  profit. 

And  the  funny  part  of  it  was  that  the 
spot  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  the  whole  American  territory. 
The  first  strike  was  made  by  a  Swede 
again.  He  had  arrived  early,  staked  out 
a  promising  claim  and  gone  to  work. 
Usually  bed  rock  is  located  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
Swede  dug  and  dug  without  anv  signs  of 
bed  rock.  Other  stampeders  began  to 
quit  in  disgust  and  to  drift  back  Dawson 
rvay.  But  the  Swede  dug  on  and  on  with 
the  stoic  perseverance  of  his  kind  and 
when  he  was  down  one  hundred  and  ten 
feet  his  pick  struck  the  rock  at  last.  He 
stooped  and  shoved  his  lantern  down 
where  the  light  glinted  on  the  surface  of 
the  rock.  It  reflected  back  decidedly 
yellowish. 

"Huh!"  grunted  the  Swede.  "Perhaps 
that  Jap  fellow  knew  something  after 
all." 

He  methodically  set  to  work  to  loosen 
a  bucketful  of  the  rock.  Then  he  tooK 
it  up  to  the  surface  and  examined  it 
closely.  It  was  literally  rotting  with 
gold. 

The  news  soread  over  the  disgruntled 
camp  like  wildfire  and  men  went  back 
to  work  with  renewed  arder  and  hope. 
The  place  produced  big  and  the  settle- 
ment became  so  crowded  that  it  finally 
achieved  the  distinction  of  a  name.  From 
this  lucky  strike  the  town  of  Fairbanks 
sprung  up  and  the  diggings  were  eoually 
rich  as  those  around  Dawson.  Within  a 
year's  time  there  were  over  10,000  people 
in  the  camp. 

HARD  work  played  a  big  part  in 
most  strikes,  but  once  the  old  adage 
of  "a  fool  for  luck"  held  good.  A  new- 
comer, an  out-and-out  cheechako  from 
the  soles  of  his  shoes  to  the  too  of  his 
head,  went  up  Bonanza  one  day  and 
stopped  to  talk  to  one  of  the  lucky  pos- 
sessors of  a  claim  in  that  coveted  sec- 
tion. He  averred  that  he  wanted  to  locate 
somewhere  around  there.  The  miner 
looked  him  over  pityingly  and  saw  how 
green  he  was.  Taking  the  newcomer  con- 
fidently by  the  arm,  he  pointed  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain"  ridge  behind  him 
and   whispered: 

"See  that  point  there— the  highest  bit 
of  all?" 

"Yes,"  whispered  the  cheechako,  eag- 
erly. 

"Well,  you  go  on  up  there.  You'll 
find  good  digging  there." 

Note  that  he  did  not  promise  the  claim- 
seeker  that  he  would  find  gold  on  the 
ridge,  but  merely  good  digging.  The 
Sourdough  was  playing  safe. 

The  newcomer  took  it  in  with  all  the 
credulity  of  the  class  of  which  he  was  so 
prime  a  specimen,  procured  an  outfit 
and  climbed  the  mountain  side,  a  good 
eighteen  hundred  feet! 

Some   weeks     later     back     came   Mr. 


Cheechako  to  hunt  up  the  man  who  had" 
given  him  the  tip. 

"You  were  right!"  he  cried.  "I  struck 
it  up  there — struck  it  rich !  There's  more 
gold  on  the  top  of  that  mountain  than 
there  is  in  the  valley  bottom.  Come  back 
and   locate   alongside  of  me." 

"For  God's  sake!"  exclaimed  the  miner, 
dropping  his  pick  and  straightening  up 
to  look  at  the  other.  "Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me—" 

"Gold,  and  heaps  of  it!"  cried  the 
greenhorn.  "Why  didn't  you  go  and  get 
it  yourself,  seeing  that  you  knew  it  was 
there  all  the  time?" 

"Well,  you  see,"  mumbled  the  miner, 
"I  got  a  good  claim  here  and  I  didn't 
want  to  be  whole  hog — seeing  as  you 
were  a  newcomer  I  thought  you  might 
as  well  have  it." 

That  is  the  story  of  how  the  famous 
Gold  Hill  with  the  White  Channel  claim 
came  to  be  located.  Geologists  believe 
that  at  one  time  the  whole  Yukon  dis- 
trict was  a  huge  lake.  This  theory  would 
account  for  the  presence  of  a  rich  de- 
posit in  so  unlikely  a  place.  At  any  rate, 
theory  or  no  theory,  there  the  gold  was. 
And  a  much  puzzled  and  occasionally 
blasphemous  miner,  who  had  unconsci- 
ously pointed  the  way  to  the  find,  headed 
the  rush  for  the  new  location. 

FINALLY,  let  me  tell  of  a  lucky  strike 
that  nearly  came  my  own  way.  We 
were  bothered  a  great  deal  by  owners  of 
claims  who  wanted  to  sell  out.  I  never 
paid  much  attention  to  them  because  a 
man  does  not  sell  a  rich  claim,  not,  at 
any  rate,  at  a  price  that  I  could  touch. 
One  day  a  miner  that  I  knew  slightly, 
named  Kelly — they  called  him  "Spieler" 
Kelly  in  the  camp — dropped  in  with  a 
proposition.  I  knew  him  to  be  square 
so  I  gave  an  ear  to  what  he  had  to  sav. 

"I  have  a  claim  on  Dominion  that  I'll 
sell  you  for  $4,000,"  he  said. 

"What's  wrong  with  the  claim,  Kelly?" 
I  asked.  "If  it  would  be  worth  anything 
to  me  it  should  be  worth  something  to 
you." 

"I  don't  understand  it,"  said  Kelly. 
"This  claim  is  right  jam  in  with  some  of 
the  richest  on  Dominion,  but  there  hasn't 
been  anything  struck  on  it  yet.  King 
MacDonald*  had  this  claim  and  he  dug 
all  over  it.  Then  he  sold  it  to  me.  I'll 
be  honest  with  you.  I  can't  strike  it  rich, 
but  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  stuff  is 
there  somewhere." 

"That  settles  it,"  I  said.  "If  the  old 
King  couldn't  find  anything  there  it  isn't 
there  to  be  found." 

"It's  worth  a  gamble,"  persisted 
"Spieler,"  "I'm  offering  it  dirt  cheap." 

Some  time  later  he  came  back  and  said 
I  could  have  the  claim  for  two  thousand. 
Apparently  he  was  not  finding  the  mar- 
ket very  receptive.  I  told  him  I  wouldn't 
pay  him  two  hundred  for  it. 

Finally,  he  blew  into  my  office  one 
day  with  an  expansive  smile. 

"I've  sold,  it,"  he  announced.  "Got  rid 
of  itto  four  Finlanders — dull,  say-nothing 
-to-nobody  fellows.  Got  a  good  price, 
too.  They  seemed  satisfied.  Went  right 
to  work  on  it  like  beavers." 

"They  may  make  a  strike,"  I  said.  "It 
seems  all  the  luck  goes  to  these  foreign- 
ers. Ever  stop  to  think,  Kelly,  how  many 
of  the  best  things  up  here  have  been 
found  by  Swedes?" 

"They  won't  strike  it  on  that  claim," 
asserted  Kelly  with  a  wink.     "I've  been 

•Alec  Macdonald,  famous  mining  character, 
known    as    the    "King    of    the    Klondyke." 
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over  the  ground  with  a  fine  toothcomb 
and  if  there's  gold  there  I'll  eat  it,  dirt 
and  all." 

"And  you  tried  to  rob  me  of  four 
thousand,"  I  began  indignantly.  But 
Kelly  was  gone. 

HPHE  Finns  worked  for  months  up  there 
J-  on  Dominion  Creek  and  nothing  was 
heard  from  them.  They  kept  to  them- 
selves and  labored  day  and  night.  Judg- 
ing from  the  dumps  that  grew  on  the 
property  they  were  going  down  to  un- 
usual depths.  It  was  not  thought  possi- 
ble to  get  anything  on  that  claim,  how- 
ever, so  no  attention  was  paid  to  them. 

Then  one  day  it  got  around  that  the 
Finns  had  struck  it  rich.  They  had  tun- 
neled down  under  the  creek  bed,  which 
had  swung  well  in  under  the  abrupt  cliff, 
laboriously  scooping  the  earth  out  and 
hauling  it  up  to  the  surface.  The  work 
must  have  been  terrific,  but  they  had 
stayed  with  it,  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  moiling  and  grubbing  away  in  the 
dark.  And  they  had  struck  it!  To  see 
the  amoupt  of  gold  that  they  weighed  in 
was  a  heart-burner  for  those  who,  like 
myself,  had  been  so  close  to  fortune,  onlv 
to  let  it  elude  their  finders.  Their  first 
summer's  washup  was  $164,000. 

I  hunted  up  Kelly  the  first  chance  I 
got  and  had  a  quiet  laugh  at  his  expense. 

"Well,  I  guess  the  joke  wasn't  on  the 
Finns,"  I  said.  "You  never  told  me, 
Kelly,  what  you  got  out  of  them  for 
that  claim.  A  good  price,  I  think  you 
said  at  the  time." 

"What  right  have  you  got  to  laugh  at 
me?"  demanded  Kelly.  "The  shoe  pinches 
you  as  much  as  me.  You  could  have  had 
that  claim  vourself  and  you  sniffed  at 
it." 

Bat  I  did  not  feel  at  all  badly  about 
it  for  I  knew  that,  had  I  bought  the 
claim,  I  wouli  never  have  patiently  bur- 
rowed as  the  Finns  had  done  in  the  hope 
that  there  might  be  gold  under  the  bed 
of  the  cre>  k  I  would  have  missed  the 
forlune  anyway, 


Lennix  Balhster — 
Detective 

Continued  from  page  46 

ers  on  the  box  before  becoming  aware  of 
their  presence.  Then  he  checked  himself 
and  with  almost  guilty  haste  crammed  the 
money  in  his  pocket. 

"Len."  Homer  twisted  about  on  the 
box  and  spoke  in  Len's  ear.  "Len,  Ise 
goin'  ter  walk  up  and  bust  dat  feller 
hard." 

"Hoi'  on,  Homer.  Don'  yo'  do  no  sech 
t'ing.  Jest  yo'  wait  and  see  what  he's 
gotter  say." 

"Ise  goin'  ter  rock  him  ter  sleep.  I  is. 
He  might  as  well  tell  us  two  dat  he's 
scared  we  take  dat  money  awav  from 
him." 

"None  of  dat  rough  stuff,  Homer." 
I. en's  voice  was  full  of  apprehension. 
"We'll  bofe  get  'rested,  sure,  ef  yo'  start 
anyt'ing  like  dat." 

"All  day  yo'  been  keepin'  me  from 
havin'  a  little  fun,  dat  away,"  protested 
Homer.  "Dat  stake-driber,  he  orter  had 
a  lieken'  an'  dat  ticket-seller  done  insulted 
me  right  nasty,  an'  yo'  wouldn't  let  me 
tetch  ever  ob  'em.  Whyfer  yo'  won't  let 
me  fight,  Len?" 

"Keep  quiet,  he's  comin'  ober  here." 
Len    peeled    another    peanut    and    smiled 
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affably    as   the   slight   man    approached, 
a  ted,  and  finally  drew  close. 
"Hvenin'  gents,"  he  accosted. 
"Ebenin',"  returned  Lenix.     He  squirm- 
ed off  the  box  so  as  to  get  between  the 
■granger  and  Homer,  who  was  munching 
peanuts  and  growling  the  while  he  took 
in  the  measure  of  the  new-comer. 

"Boys,"  the  stranger  looked  fugitively 
about  him,  and  lowered  his  voice,  "boys, 
do  you  want  to  pick  up  a  little  easy 
money?'' 

Len  and  Homer  exchanged  glances. 

"Listen,  I've  just  took  sixty  beans  away 
from  that  tin-horn  gang  of  gamblers 
what's  followin'  this  circus,  and  I'll  put 
\ou  boys  wise  to  how  you  can  do  same 
thing,  if  you  like." 

"How  come  yore  all  able  ter  beat  dem 
sharks  at  dere  own  game?"  growled 
Homer,  incredulity  and  suspicion  in  his 
torn-.  When  it  came  to  games  of  chance 
and  their  operatives,  Homer's  knowledge 
was  unlimited  and  had  been  acquired  at 
some  i 

Len  held  up  his  hand.  "Now,  Homer, 
don'  \o'  be  fresh  wif  dis  gentleman,"  he 
onished.  "Le's  get  down  ter  cases. 
What'1  de  Kame  and  how  yo'  all  play  it. 
sah?  Len's  tones  were  liquid  honey.  He 
passed  a  cigar  over  to  the  slim  man, 
handed  another  to  Homer,  and  became  at 
once  the  trusting  lamb.  'Yo'  all^make 
sixty  dollars  on  dat  game,  howso?" 

"Well,  you  see,  I'm  an  old  fortun'  wheel 
guy,  meself."  The  slim  man  bit  off  the 
end  of  his  cigar,  and  chuckled.  "I  know 
a  little  trick  that  brings  home  the  bacon, 
lads.  Them  fellers  caught  onter  me  and 
gave  me  the  push-off;  otherwise  I'd  had  all 
their  change.  I'm  willin'  to  put  you  boys 
on  to  the  method  of  playin',  and  you  kin 
go  down  there  and  make  a  clean  up,  * 

"But  fer  why  should  yo'  all  favor  us  all 
this  way?"  growled  Homer.  "Us  all  bein' 
strangers  ter  yo'?" 

"Why,  I  aim  to  give  you  over  part  of 
this  bunch  of  money  I've  won,  to  place  fer 
me,  see?  I'll  be  helpin'  myself  by  helpin' 
you  boys,  savey?" 

"Dat's  so,"  Len  nodded  and  felt  loving- 
ly of  the  five  dollar  note  in  his  pocket. 
"Whar  dem  gamblers  at,  now?"  he  asked 
cautiously  and  eagerly. 

"They're  down  behind  the  grand  stand. 
You  boys  follow  me  at  a  distance.  Here," 
he  pulled  out  his  roll,  divided  it,  and 
shoved  it  into  Len's  hand.  "You  play  this 
for  me,  and  I'll  tell  you  how  to  do  it. 
You'll  find  a  big  feller  operatin'  a  little 
metal  roulette  wheel.  You  go  up  and  get 
interested  and  he'll  invite  you  to  take  a 
fly.  You  do  it.  Bet  a  dollar  er  so  on  any 
number.  He's  goin'  to  let  you  win  first 
turn.  Then  you  bet  again  and  he'll  trim 
you.  Let  it  go,  just  keep  on  bettin'  till  the 
arrow  stops  at  number  ten.  Then  boys, 
both  of  you,  put  every  cent  you've  got, 
and  mine  too,  on  number  twenty.  She'll 
swing  to  that  number  sure  next  whirl. 
Can't  fail;  I  know  the  ropes.  Aint  it  a 
gold  mine  though?" 

LEX  pursed  up  his  lips  in  deep  thought. 
The  difficulty  was  that  he  and  Homer, 
on  account  of  the  day's  prodigalities, 
could  not,  at  most,  clean  up  more  than  a 
few  dollars  on  the  scheme.  It  takes  capi- 
tal to  beget  capital.  Len  groaned  in- 
wardly. Oh,  if  he  only  had  that  six  dol- 
lars he  had  so  foolishly  banked  only  last 
Monday;  if  he  only  had  five  or  ten  dol- 
lars more  which  he  might  stake  and 
multiply  by  sure  winning. 

All  at  once  he  had  a  brilliant  idea.  He 
drew  the  stranger  and  Homer  close  to  him, 
while  he  explained  it.  The  stranger  lis- 
tened thoughtfully,  nodding  approval  now 
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and  again,  Homer  stood  stolidly  by,  will- 
ing to  trust  everything  to  Len. 

"Boy,  you're  a  genius,"  chuckled  the 
tweed-clad  one,  when  Lenix  had  finished 
explaining  his  grand  coup.  "There's  no 
reason  why  us  three  shouldn't  get  all  of 
those  Chatville's  darkies'  money.  We'll 
go  over  there  to-night,  as  you  suggest. 
We'll  buy  this  gambler's  roulette  wheel, 
after  we've  cleaned  him  out. 

"Now  I'd  best  gum-shoe  down  there  and 
sort  of  see  if  that  tin-horn  gang's  still 
there."  The  stranger  moved  cautiously 
towards  the  grand-stand.  "You  boys  stay 
where  you  are.  I'll  be  back  in  a  minute 
and  let  you  know  how  things  look." 

jLJE  glided  away,  mingled  with  the 
A  ■*•  crowd,  twisted  about  a  lemonade 
stand,  slipped  through  a  narrow  opening 
in  a  fence  and  wedged  in  between  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  whose  attention  was 
riveted  on  a  metal  roulette  wheel.  Bets 
were  being  laid.  Exxcitement  was  high, 
though  subdued. 

A  heavily-set  man  with  a  dirty  silk 
handkerchief  knotted  about  his  neck  was 
manipulating  the  wheel.  The  wheel  turn- 
ed, and  turned  again  and  again.  Dollars 
were  lost  by  the  trusting  and  good-na- 
tured "try  your-luckers."  Doubt  gradu- 
ally assailed  the  watchers.  The  crowd 
before  the  wheel  melted  to  but  a  few.  The 
operator  wheeEed  the  dust  from  his  throat 
and  wiped  his  face  on  a  dangling  end  of 
the  silk  handkerchief. 

"Now  then,  gents,"  he  commenced 
again,  when  his  eye  chancing  to  catch 
sight  of  the  slim  man  standing  before 
him,  he  checked  himself  and  gravely  re- 
turned the  wink  that  gentleman  favored 
him  with.    The  slim  man  drew  close. 

"Set  her  for  big  game,  Bill,"  he  mut- 
tered from  the  corner  of  his  mouth.  "Got 
a  couple  0'  dark  clouds  with  silver  linings 
salted  and  ready  to  serve.  When  ye  get 
'em  drained,  I'll  stage  a  little  by  play,  as 
their  friend  and  backer,  and  rough  it 
some.  You're  supposed  to  take  water  and 
offer  to  let  us  all  in  on  the  game.  Then 
I'll  propose  we  all  go  down  to  Chatville 
East  and  work  the  niggers " 

"Hold  on,  there."  The  big  man  shooK 
his  head  and  closed  his  eyes  In  a  grimace 
that  tilted  the  big  cigar  in  his  teeth 
perilously  close  to'  his  damp  foretop. 
"Nut'in'  like  that,  savey?" 

"But,  Bill,  it's  the  pay  night  over  there 
so  this  pair  of  easy  ones  tells  me  and  them 
niggers  will  tumble  over  one  another 
tryin'  to  get  first  chance  on  our  game. 
We'll  offer  these  two  niggers  even  shares 
to  round  up  the  boys.  It's  a  pipe,  I  tell 
ye." 

"I  don't  go  over  to  Chatville,"  returned 
the  ofher.  "Not  fer  even  a  sure  clean  up. 
I'm  too  superstitious  to  believe  that  luck 
ever  repeats  itself.  We  got  away  from 
that  place  some  winners.  We  don't  go 
bank,  I  guess  not.  ' 

"Well,  we've  got  to  go  that  way,  any- 
how, to  get  our  train  for  Chicago,  haven't 
we?  We  might  as  well  take  these  boobs' 
wages  along,  I  tell  you,  Bill,  jest  give 
these  coons  the  once  over  and  chew  on  the 
plant  a  little  before  ye  make  up  your 
mind.  I'll  go  shoo  'em  along."  He  drifted 
away  and  the  man  with  the  wheel  sank 
heavily  on  a  stool  and  brooded  darkly. 

HE  was  up  again,  smiling  cheerfully, 
and  inviting  oncomers  to  try  their 
luck  and  back  their  number,  when  Lenix 
and  Homer  approached  cautiously  and 
stood  watching  the  metal  arrow  spin 
about  the  pins. 

After  some  deliberation  Len  and  Homer 
each  selected  a  number,  then  as  by  after- 
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thought,  Len  transferred  his  money  to 
Homer's  number,  which  was  seven.  They 
won.  Again  the  Chatville  sports  played 
number  seven  and  lost  by  a  margin.  They 
played  again  and  once  more  won.  After 
that  they  played  cautiously,  winning  only 
isionally.  Finally  the  arrow  stopped 
at  number  ten.  Homed  nudged  Lenix. 
"Any  limit,  sah?"  asked  that  gentleman 
sagely  of  the  operator. 
"Only  the  sky,  my  friend.  Pile  on." 
Len  and  Homer  proceeded  to  pile  on. 
They  raked  their  pockets  for  every  avail- 
able nickle.  At  last  all  their  money, 
along  with  thirty  dollars  belonging  to  the 
slim  gentleman  lay  on  the  board.  The 
arrow  spun  giddily,  slowly,  and  finally 
stopped  at  a  number.  They  had  followed 
orders  and  banked  on  number  twenty. 
The  arrow  stopped  at  number  twenty-one. 
Nonchalantly  the  stout  man  raked  in 
the  money.  "Try  her  again,  bovs:  just  a 
spark  of  life  too  much,  that  time.  Should 
have  stopped  at  tiventy,  never  knowed  her 
to  slop  over  old  twenty  that  way  before. 
You  sports  had  me  scared  to  death,  I'll 
admit.    Try  her  again?" 

TJOMER  and  Lenix  stood  gasping.  It 
•*■  -1  had  all  happened  so  suddenly  that  it 
had  fairly  taken  their  breath  away.  A 
long  drawn  sigh  from  Homer  brought 
Len  back  to  the  present.  He  looked  about 
him  dazedly  and  discerned  the  figure  of 
the  slim  man,  who  had  explained  the  sys- 
tem and  shown  thirty  dollars'  worth  of 
confidence  in  it,  approaching. 

"We  done  lose  all  our  money,  an  yourn 
too,"  Len  greeted  him,  as  he  came  up. 

"An'  don'  yo'  be  goin'  in  ter  make  no 
fuss  about  it,  er  I'll  jes'  naturally  paw 
yore  inarrds  out,"  gurgled  Homer,  edg- 
ing close. 

But  the  slim  man  instead  of  resenting 
the  threat  and  the  fact  that  his  money 
had  been  lost  to  him  forever,  did  a  most 
remarkable  and  unheard  of  thing.  He 
walked  up  to  the  big  man,  as  he  leaned 
across  the  wheel,  and  deliberately  slapped 
him  hard  on  one  side  of  the  face  and  then 
the  other. 

"You  crook!"  he  snarled,  "You  embez- 
zler! I'll  teach  you  to  short-change  my 
friends.  You  got  their  money  and  mine, 
but  you're  going  to  pay  up  for  it,  right 
now." 

The  big  man  recoiled  fearfully.  He 
sputtered  as  though  in  terror.  "You  can't 
blame  me,"  he  whined.  "I  didn't  kick 
when  you  won  sixty  dollars  from  me,  did 
I?     Now  go  'way  and  leave  me  alone." 

Lenix  was,  with  direst  difficulty,  res- 
training Homer,  who  wished  to  walk  in 
and  as  he  put  it,  "Swing  a  few  to  that 
crook's  jaw." 

"Hush,  Homer,"  he  admonished,  "Keep 
quiet.  Dat  little  feller  knows  what  he's 
doin'.    He's  all  workin'  in  our  interests." 

"I'm  wantin'  ter  do  a  little  work  in  my 
own  interests,"  fumed  Homer.  But  Lenix 
gripped  his  arm  and  held  up  a  finger  for 
silence.  The  slim  gent  was  making  a 
proposition  to  the  big  man. 

"If  you'll  do  as  we  want  you  to,"  he  was 
saying,  "we'll  overlook  your  crooked  work. 
We  know  of  a  place  where  there's  a  bunch 
of  sports  who'll  play  the  pegs  loose  on 
that  crooked  wheel  o'  yours.  We'll  lead 
you  to  'em,  but  you've  got  to  let  us  in  on 
the  winnings,  see?" 

"I'd  rather  not  go,"  grumbled  the  big 
man.  "How  do  I  know  what  you  fellows 
will  pull  off?     No,  I  won't  go." 

Homer  broke  from  Len's  restraining 
hands,  and  made  a  rush  at  him.  The  big 
man  side  stepped  adroitly,  overturning 
the  wheel  as  he  did  so. 

"Why — why — "he    spluttered,    dodging 
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Homer's  vicious  swing,  "I  will  go.  Yep, 
I'll  go,  seein's  I've  got  to." 

Homer  subsided.  "Yo'  jes'  best,"  he 
grated. 

TPHE  slim  man  had  picked  up  the  wheel, 
-*■  and  now  stood  thinking.  Ignoring 
the  crestfallen  owner  of  the  wheel,  he 
beckoned  Len  and  Homer  a  little  apart. 
Followed  a  whispered  consultation,  with 
much  nodding  and  chuckle  from  Homer 
pnd  Len.  Then  the  little  man  approached 
the  gambler  and  gave  him  his  orders. 

"These  two  boys  will  leave  now  and  go 
to  Chatville.  They'll  slip  around  among 
the  lads  and  whisper  the  tidings  and  sug- 
gest that  they  bring  along  their  change. 
We're  to  meet  them  down  at  this  gent's 
place,"  nodding  towards  Homer,  "at  nine 
o'clock  to-night.  He's  described  the  spot 
to  me,  and  I'm  goin'  to  take  you  and  your 
wheel  there.     If  you  try  any  funny  work 

with  us "  He  paused    with  a  deep 

intake  of  breath  and  glanced  at  Homer. 

"We  all  'all  jes  naturally  razor  yo'  inter 
shoe-strings,  mista  man,"  finished  that 
gentleman. 

"And  you're  to  divide  the  winnin's  four 
ways,  remember,"  prompted  the  slim  man. 
"Faeh  of  us  take  equal  parts." 

"I'm  willin',"  sullenly  answered  the 
other.  "But  say  how  are  we  goin'  to  make 
our  get  away  from  that  crowd  after  we 
fleeced  em?  They'll  be  jest  mad  enough 
to  chaw  our  liver  out." 

"We  got  that  all  thought  out,  too," 
nodded  the  slim  man.  "Just  as  we  make 
our  last  haul,  this  gent,"  designating  Len, 
"is  going  to  come  in  on  the  hop  step  and 
jump  and  whisper  that  the  police  are  on 
their  way  to  round  up  the  gang.  I  reckon 
if  you  never  saw  real  live  darkies  run 
afore,  you'll  get  a  chance  to  see  'em  then." 

"Well,"  the  big  man  frowned  and  pon- 
i.     "It   sounds   all   right.      You   kin 
count  on  me  in  to  do  my  part." 

The  slim  man  turned  to  Len  and  Homer. 
"It's  a  chance  in  a  life-time  for  us  to  make 
a  killin'."  he  exulted.  Homer  must  have 
taken  the  words  literally  judging  from 
the  look  he  threw  the  still  cringing  Bill. 
"But,"  went  on  their  friend,  "we  mustn't 
do  anything  rash.  We  agree  on  a  meeting 
place  after  the  crowd  disperses,  and  then 
we'll  share  up.  Now  you  boys  get  your 
nag  hitched  and  drive  along  over  to 
Chatville.  Soon  as  you're  there  get  busy 
roundin'  up  them  niggers." 

He  waited  until  the  hurrying  forms  of 
the  trusting  pair  were  slipped  through  the 
sheltering  fence,  then  he  turned  to  the 
big  man. 

"Bill,  it's  a  cinch,"  he  laughed.  "We'll 
get  their  money  and  make  the  fast  train 
to  Chicago." 

"Just  the  same  I'm  not  favorin'  sneak- 
ing back  to  a  lion's  den  after  we've  got 
the  cub,"  growled  Bill.  "And  say — "he 
added  with  an  oath — "you  might  have 
pulled  your  little  by-play  off  without  bein' 
so  realistic.  You  fair  knocked  my  teeth 
out  when  you  hit  me  that  slap." 

Down  in  front  of  Bate's  livery  stable 
as  they  hitched  a  rangy  bay  horse  to  a 
buckboard,  Len  turned  suddenly  to 
Homer. 

"Homer,  dat  big  man  wif  de  wheel  an' 
dat  slim  un  what  got  us  all  ter  bet — am 
partners." 

"How  so?"  Homer's  jaw  set  and  his 
eyes  rolled. 

"Kase  1  done  watch  'em  close,  an'  I 
know.  Saw  'em  pass  signs.  Darsent  tell 
yo'  all  down  dar,  fear  yo'd  tear  inter  'em 
— here,  Homer,  whar  yo'  goin' — " 

Homer  was  half  way  across  the  yard. 
"Ise  goin'  back  an'  finish  up  on  dem 
sharks." 
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"Homer,  hoi'  on."  Len  sprang  forward 
to  intercept  the  now  thoroughly  infuriated 
Hudson.  "Homer,  lis'en;  how  much  they 
win  from  yo'?" 

"Seben  dollars.  Here,  leggo  me,  Len, 
Ise  on  my  way  ter  commit  crime,  I  is." 

But  Len  hung  on.  "No,  Yo'se  comin'  on 
wif  me,  an'  help  even  up  on  dem  gamblers, 
dat's  what.  Us  is  goin  ter  get  our  money 
back,  Homer." 

"How  so.  Enyhow  yo'  didn't  lose 
much." 

"I  lose  five  dollars  really  an'  thirty 
more  unreally.    In  all  I  lose  thirty-five." 

"Well,  yo'  mought  as  well  kiss  it  good 
by." 

"Homer,  dere's  whar  youse  plum  wrong. 
Whyfer  yo'  s'pose  Ise  foolin'  dem  gam- 
blers inter  Chatville?  It's  'cause  Ise  a 
deputy  detective  an'  in  wif  de  police.  Also 
kase  dem  gamblers  got  my  money  an'  I 
wants  it  back.  Come  long  Homer,  an' 
I'll  'splain  as  we  dribe  along." 

IT  was  a  quarter  to  ten,  in  the  beautiful 
*■  Thames  valley  adjacent  to  Chatville 
East — and  all  was  well.  A  big  harvest 
moon  swung  above  the  river  transforming 
its  muddy  face  to  silver,  and  clutched  at 
the  lifting  tree-tops  along  the  banks  with 
lingers  of  silver. 

Inside  the  spacious  cottage  of  Homer 
Hudson,  grouped  about  a  small  table,  were 
most  of  the  old  and  tried  colored  sports  of 
Chatville  playing  what  Len  had  crossed 
his  heart  and  swore  was  a  good  thing. 
Lenix  had  done  his  part  manfully  and 
well.  First  of  all  he  had  harnessed 
Homer  by  getting  his  promise  on  fear  of 
being  death-chased  by  a  "hant,"  not  to 
stir  from  his  cottage.  Len's  part  was  to 
round  up  the  gang.  To  each  of  the  sports 
there  assembled  he  had  given  his  sacred 
word  that  they  would  not  lose — could  not 
lose.  But  further  than  this  mysterious 
assurance,  he  had  not  committed  himself. 
"What  I  knows,  I  knows,"  he  had  told 
all  doubters.  "An'  I  aint  spillin'  it,  not 
yit.  Yo'  go  down  ter  Homer's  place,  an' 
yo'  won't  miss  nuffin'  tall." 

So  in  the  blind  faith  which  children 
give  a  leader,  the  negroes  had  gone.  And 
they  had  played  their  earnings,  bet  on  all 
the  divers'  numbers  and  had  seen  their 
money  scraped  from  them  by  the  hand  of 
a  big,  square-jawed  gambler.  They  be- 
came restless,  as  sheep  will  become  rest- 
less at  the  grumble  of  a  storm.  "Whar's 
Len?"  more  than  one  of  the  losers  asked 
fearfully.  "How  come  he  aint  here?"  To 
which  question  the  two  white  men  smiled 
inwardly,  and  invited  the  boys  to  try  their 
luck  again. 

Strange  to  say,  Homer  too  had  vanish- 
ed. Eyes  were  rolling  now,  hands  shook 
and  dangled  lower  towards  shoe-tops  in 
which,  as  the  crafty  twain,  waiting  every 
minute  now  for  Len  to  burst  in  with  the 
news  that  the  police  were  coming,  well 
knew  reposed  the  deadly  razor,  the  fight- 
ing-tool of  the  negro.  Sweat  broke  out  on 
their  foreheads.  It  would  be  bad  for  them 
if  Len  failed  to  perform  his  allotted  task 
— very  bad. 

The  wheel  had  grown  silent.  The  big 
man  pushed  back  his  chair,  mentally 
figuring  the  distance  between  himself  and 
the  open  doorway,  and  the  slim  man  had 
stepped  unconcernedly  back  towards  a 
glassless  window,  when  feet  were  heard 
running  without.  Simultaneously  the 
gamblers1  breath  came  freely  once  more. 

The  next  moment  Lenix  burst  into  the 
room.  "De  police,'  he  panted.  "Here 
comin'.     Eberybody  break  fer  cover." 

\JO  need  for  second  invitation.  Those 
1  '  ("hatville  negroes  scattered,  ami 
melted  away  as  though  the  earth  swallow- 
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ed  them  up.  Lenix  stood  just  inside  the 
door,  Homer  beside  him.  With  a  sigh  of 
relief  the  man  named  Bill  also  stepped  to- 
wards the  door,  the  smaller  man  close  at 
his  heels.  Then  there  was  a  rush  and  the 
two  of  them  felt  strong  hands  close  over 
their  wrists. 

They  were  in  the  grip  of  two  of  Chat- 
ville's  big  policemen.  A  third  man,  a  big 
square  shouldered  man  with  a  derby  hat 
set  well  back  on  his  head,  was  surveying 
them  with  a  smile. 

"Hello,  Eddie.  Howdie,  Foxie.  Quite 
a  while  since  we  met,"  he  accosted  them. 
Then,  as  he  lit  a  cigar;  "It's  mighty  good 
of  you  boys  to  come  in  this  way,  I'm 
sure." 

"Ah   go   to   h !"   growled   the   big 

man  gingerly  eyeing  the  bracelets  which 
had  been  snapped  upon  his  wrists. 

The  small  man,  the  one  designated  as 
Foxie,  flashed  the  detective  a  smile. 
"Eddie's  peevish,"  he  said.  "He  never  was 
a  good  loser." 

"Well  they  can't  say  that  of  you, 
Foxie,"  grinned  the  detective.  "Every 
time  I've  gathered  you  in — and  that's 
been  some,  you've  gone  home  smiling. 
Now  then,  you  fellers  shell  out  what  you 
took  from  the  coons  who  were  in  on  my 
deputy's  frame-up.  He  promised  'em 
they  wouldn't  lose  anything." 

He  glanced  about  him,  as  if  in  search 
of  somebody.  Lenix  was  leaning  over  the 
little  metal  wheel  of  fortune,  his  eyes  so 
wide  that  they  looked  like  black  coals  on 
a  snow  bank.  He  was  gazing  intently 
down  on  a  couple  of  one  dollar  bills,  lying 
on  the  table,  and  trying  his  best  to 
decipher  the  problem  of  how  '"them 
dollah  bills  come  to  hab  cross  in  red  ink 
on  king's  head." 

'"pHE  detective  stepped  over  to  Len,  and 
■*■  laid  his  hand  gently  on  the  negro's 
shoulder.  "Well  deputy,"  he  grinned,  "a 
great  day's  work." 

Len  staggered  up  and  shuffled  his  feet. 
"Yes,  sah,  yes,  sah.  I  figgers  as  it  was  best 
to  in-fo'm  on  dem  gamblers,  yes,  sah." 

"Sure  uncle.  Great  head  work  that, 
worked  liice  a  charm.  But  tell  me,  uncle," 
his  voice  fell  to  a  murmur,  "how  did  you 
come  to  know  that  it  was  these  two  old 
timers  we  was  after." 

"Ole  timers?"  Len  scratched  his  head 
and  looked  blankly  at  his  questioner. 

"Yes.  How  did  you  come  to  get  on  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  the  fellers  robbed 
the  Manhatten  Bank,  last  night?" 

Len's  heart  turned  a  somersault  and 
almost  choked  him.  He  made  as  though 
to  answer,  and  gurgled.  His  eyes  fell  on 
the  little  metal  wheel.  There,  plain  before 
his  gaze,  was  the  imprint  left  by  a  sweaty 
thumb,  and  across  the  skin  veins  ran  a 
thin  line  left  by  a  scar. 

Slowly  a  great  and  wonderful  compre- 
hension came  to  Lenix.  Slowly  his  eyes 
left  the  thumb-print  to  again  seek  out  the 
dollar  bills  bearing  the  red  cross  on  their 
heads. 

"How  come  I  know  dem  fellers  was  de 
bank-robbers?"  he  managed  to  say,  at 
last.  "Dis  af'ernoon,  I  win  dat  two  dollars. 
Dat's  my  money  marked  with  red  cross 
an'  deposited  in  Manhatten  bank  las' 
Monday.  Dat's  one  way  I  knows.  Odder 
way  is  dis  hyar."  Len  pointed  to  the 
thumb-print  on  the  metal  wheel.  The 
detective  whistled.  "And  when  did  you 
first  notice  that  thumb-print,  uncle?" 

"Dis  af'ernoon."  Len  shuffled  and  nod- 
ded gravely.  "Dat's  why  I  all  plan  to 
brung  dem  bank-robbers  in  ter  yo'  all, 
sah." 

The  detective  turned  and  paced  up  and 
down  the  room.  Homer  stood  the  picture 
of    amazement,    eyeing    the    hand-cuffed 


men  jubilantly.    The  officers  spoke  to  the 
detective.    "We'll  get  along,  Joe." 

"Just  a  minute,  Uncle,"  he  called. 
"Come  here." 

Len  shuffled  forward,  his  feet  beating 
Ise  comin'  don'  know  ivhere,  Ise  comin',  I 
don'  care  on  the  sand  covered  floor. 

"Yes,  sah." 

The  detective  turned  to  the  constables. 
"I  want  you  officers  to  know  that  this  gent 
— tapping  Len  on  the  shoulder— "that 
this  gent  rounded  up  this  pair,  and  put 
them  right  in  our  hands.  I  want  you  to 
see  that  he  gets  that  reward,  and  I'm  go- 
ing to  see  to  it  too." 

The  officers  each  reached  out  and  shook 


Len's  hand.    It  was  all  still  dazedly  won- 
derful to  him.    He  hung  his  head  modest- 
ly and  changed  feet  constantly.    "Thank 
yo',  sah,"  he  said  to  each  of  the  officers' 
words  of  congratulation. 

"What  you  going  to  do  with  that  re- 
ward?" asked  the  detective,  as  they 
turned  to  leave. 

"Why,  I  reckon  111  buy  a  sorrel  drivin' 
mare  wif  dat,"  returned  Len,  "an'  if 
dere's  anything  lef  I  aim  ter  buy 
Homer  a  hoss-shoe  tie.  pin  with  a  kar- 
bunkle  sot  in  it." 

Back  in  the  darkness  Homer's  black 
face  spread  wide  in  a  smile.  "Lor'  sakes, 
but  dat  Len  gotter  great  head  on  his 
shoulders,"  he  muttered. 
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could  hear  the  quick  breathing  of  the 
figure  behind  the  light.  Then  I  heard  a 
deep-drawn  sigh  as  the  shaft  of  light 
swung  to  the  left,  falling  on  the  portrait 
of  the  little  old  man  himself.  It  seemed 
to  rest  there  for  only  a  contemptuous  mo- 
ment or  two.  Then  it  hovered  to  the 
right,  to  the  portrait  of  the  red-lipped 
and  shadowy-eyed  young  girl.  It  hung 
on  her  face  tremblingly,  second  by  silent 
second.  It  fluttered  about  the  girlish 
face  crowned  with  gold,  and  went  back 
to  it,  and  lingered  over  it,  I  thought,  al- 
most 'affectionately. 

Then  came  the  sound  of  the  throaty 
little  gasp  again — it  seemed  almost  a 
moan — and  the  quick  rustle  of  clothing. 
This  was  followed  by  the  brisk  and  bus- 
iness-like chink  of  the  revolving  lock- 
spindles,  the  clock  of  the  wards,  and  I 
knew  the  stooping  figure  was  working 
over  the  combination  of  the  safe.  The 
light  of  the  flash-lamp,  as  it  steadied  and 
shone  on  the  burnished  surface  of  the 
nickel  dial,  was  reflected  and  diffused 
back  into  the  face  of  the  stooping  figure. 
And  I  saw,  as  I  peered  through  the  gloom 
at  it,  that  the  softly,  yet  clearly  outlined 
face  was  a  woman  s  face;  and  that  wo- 
man was  Goldie  Laurason. 
\/f  Y  shock  of  surprise  was  lost  and  sub- 
^'■1  merged  in  a  second  shock.  A  sud- 
den sound  broke  through  the  stillness 
from  the  far  end  of  the  room.  The  light 
went  out  like  a  flash.  I  though  I  could 
hear  the  telltale  click-click  of  a  raised 
trigger.  I  knew  the  woman  was  stand- 
ing there,  with  her  back  to  the  safe,  wait- 
ing, ready  for  that  unknown  enemy.  Yet 
the  sound,  apparently,  had  been  nothing 
more  than  a  coal  cinder  falling  in  the 
blackened  grate. 

It  must  have  been  two  full  minutes  be- 

she  moved  again.     Yet  I  knew,  by 

the  little  noises  that  followed  her   next 

movements,  that  the  safe-door  had  been 

opened. 

Only  once  did  the  woman  stop  in  her 
work.  I  could  not  make  out  what 
prompted  her  to  do  so.  All  I  knew  was 
that  she  had  suddenly  drawn  back  from 
the  safe,  wheeled  about,  and  after  stand- 
ing there  listening  for  a  minute  or  two, 
once  more  directed  the  light  of  her  flash- 
lamp  across  the  room  to  the  painted  fig- 
ure of  the  Duelist.  She  seemed  to  study 
it  in  bewilderment.  Then  she  slowly 
turned  back  to  the  open  safe.  Her  eyes 
must  have  caught  sight  of  the  early  grey- 
light  at  the  windows,  for  she  stooped 
quickly  his  time,  and  began  flinging  pack- 
ages out  on  the  floor  beside  her  with  fever- 
ish haste. 

As  I  crouched  there,  watching  her, 
there  crept  through  me  the  feeling  that 


1  was  merely  witnessing  some  scene  in 
a  drama.  The  intruder  and  the  open  safe 
and  the  vault-like  room  seemed  things  of 
the  imagination,  the  figures  and  shadows 
of  a  nightmare. 

It  was  a  sudden  audible  gasp  from  the 
woman  herself  that  brought  me  back  to 
earth,  reminding  me  where  I  was. 

AGAIN  I  saw  her  stand  upright  and 
wheel  quickly  about.  I  let  my  gaze 
follow  her  line  of  vision,  wonderingly. 
Still  again  it  rested  on  the  painted  figure 
and  face  of  the  Duelist.  There  was  some- 
thing uncanny  in  the  way  that  painted 
face  seemed  to  challenge  and  hold  her. 
Yet  there  was  some  shadow  of  reason  for 
it,  I  felt,  as  I  peered  up  at  the  malevolent 
and  threatening  eyes,  deep-set  and 
shadowy  in  the  broken  light.  The  very 
pistol-arm  seemed  to  thrust  itself  out  into 
the  paling  darkness  of  the  room.  More 
vividly  than  ever  the  figure  took  on  its 
illusion  of  actuality,  its  suggestion  of  a 
living  person  watching  and  guarding  the 
silence  before  it. 

Then  slowly  the  hair  of  my  head  began 
to  stand  on  end.  Through  my  body  tingled 
a  shock  that  all  but  brought  a  cry  from 
my  throat;  for  I  realized  for  the  first 
time  why  the  woman  was  standing  there, 
panting  and  trembling  and  swept  with 
terror.  She  was  being  watched  by  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  painted  figure. 
The  peering  and  malignant  eyes  of  that 
painted  figure  were  alive. 

Out  from  the  canvas,  into  the  half- 
lighted  room,  stretched  and  reached  an 
actual,  a  living  arm.  In  the  thin  and 
clawlike  hand  at  the  end  of  that  arm  was 
balanced  a  long-barreled  magazine 
revolver. 

The  woman  had  seen  it  all,  even  before 
I  did.  She  must  have  seen,  too,  that  the 
arm  kept  pointing  at  her,  each  move  she 
made.  For  suddenly  a  scream  broke  from 
her  lips  anil  echoed  and  re-echoed  through 
the  quiet  room. 

She  looked  about,  panic-stricken,  in 
search  of  some  place  of  refuge.  Then  she 
flung  up  one  arm,  across  her  eyes,  as 
though  to  ward  off  the  sight  of  that 
searching  and  sinister  barrel-end. 

Precisely  at  the  moment  she  did  so,  the 
silence  of  the  great  high-ceilinged  room 
was  filled  with  an  explosion  of  sound.  It 
prolonged  itself  into  a  dully  reverberating 
roar,  and  a  cloud  of  dust  rose  from  the 
prism-hung  chandelier.  This  dust  spread 
and  mingled  with  the  slowly  curling, 
acrid  smelling  powder-smoke,  obscuring 
the  vision.  But  I  could  see  the  still  stand- 
ing woman  take  two  faltering  steps  for- 
ward, and  crumple  down  to  the  floor.  She 
clapped  one  hand  to  her  side,  with  a  moan, 
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CROWN  VELLUM 


CROWN  VELLUM 
is  the  stationery  used 
by  Bank  Presidents,  as 
well  as  the  Presidents 
and  General  Managers  of 
Canada's  leading  com- 
mercial houses,  for  im- 
portant or  personal  com- 
munications. 

Insist  on  Crou-u   Vellum. 


Doctor  Greene  says: 

"The  telephone  call  came  at  midnight  —  ten-mile 
drive  to  the  country  over  ice-covered  roads,  but  the 
case  was  urgent.  Fortunately  I  had  my  tires  encased 
in  "Dreadnaught"  chains  for  just  such  an  emer- 
gency, otherwise  I  couldn't  possibly  have  made  the 
trip  in  time." 

saved  a  life  that  night — possibly  two  lives.  Are  you  still  taking  chances? 
The  best  time  to  get  Dreadnaught  Chains  is  before  you  need  them.  Why 
not  right  now?  Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  to  us  for  price  list  and 
descriptive  circular.  You  save  $1  to  $3  per  set  because  of  our  superior 
manufacturing  facilities. 

McKinnon  Columbus  Chain  Limited 

Manufacturers  of  Electric  and  Fire  Welded  Chains 
ST.  CATHARINES  -  -  ONTARIO 
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For  oyer  59  yean  Turnbulls  have  bean  making  good 
knitted   underwear    in    Canada — and   underwear   ex- 
clusively— They  came  from  the  Old  Country  with  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  make  good  underwear  bred  in 
them — They  brought  out  expert  workers  from  the  Old 
Country  from  time  to  time  as  their  business  grew — thus 
have  always  kept  their  products  up  to  the  highest  stan- 
dard, being  made  with  that  thoroughness  and  care  for 
which  the  Old  Country  workers  are  famous. 

The  reason  for  this  tremendous  growth  and  popularity 
can  be  summed  up  in  one  word  "Quality"  first  and 
•11  the  time — 

You  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  Canadians 
appreciate  "  Quality  "  more  than  anything  else — 

Turnbull's  two  brands  are 


UNDERWEAR 


This  brand  is  on  all  Turnbull's 
ribbed  underwear  which  is  ex- 
tremely popular  with  ladies  aad 
children  because  of  its  great 
elasticity  and  comfortable  fitting. 
Made  in  all  sizes  in  separate 
garments  and  union  suits  with 
special  closed  crotch. 


This  brand  is  on  Turnbull's 
plain  knitted  underwear,  all 
wool  —  finest  and  cleanest 
obtainable,  made  in  separate 
garments  and  anion  suits  with 
special  crotch  that  stays  closed 
and  is  always  comfortable. 


Sold  by  good  dealers  evetyahere. 
*•**•  Made  only  by 

The  C.  TURNBULL  COMPANY  of  GALT,  Limited 

GALT,  ONTARIO 

Also  sole  manufacturers  of  the  famous  "  CEETEE  "  full  fashioned  underclothing. 


Knit  Socks  and  Dollars  with  the  Auto  Knitter 

Profitable  employment  at  home 
in  war  or  peace  time 

Socks — more  socks— the  Soldiers'  call  !  The 
hosiery  industry  is  booming  and  the  demand 
far  exceeds  the  supply.  Help  us  fill  it  but  get 
away  from  slow  hand  knitting.  Use  the  fast, 
reliable,  modern  Auto  Knitter.  We  gladly 
take  all  the  socks  you  wish  to  send  us  and  pay 
you  highly  profitable  prices. 

The    Auto  Knitter  ia  simple  and  easily  learnt 
and  secures  a  bitr  income  for  full  or  spare  time  work  right 
in  your  own  home  and  no  previous  experience  is  assent  ml. 
Write  today  for    lull    particulars   enclosing    Sc  stamp.     See  what  Kood 
money  you  and  your  family  can  earn  at  home  besides  doing  patriotic  work. 

Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  (Can.)  Co.,  Limited,  Dept  I79B607  College  St.,  Toronto. 


as  she  fell.  She  had  been  wounded — she 
had  been  killed — was  the  first  thought 
that  registered  itself  on  my  disordered 
brain. 

I  DIMLY  felt  the  moment  to  be  crucial, 
*  and  yet  I  hesitated.  I  scarcely  knew 
what  move  to  make.  Again  the  utter  and 
sepulchral  silence  of  the  house  hung  about 
me.  Again  I  peered  at  the  woman  on  the 
floor.  She  did  not  stir.  Then  I  turned  to 
the  picture.  The  painted  Duelist  glowered 
down  at  me,  intact — for  all  I  could  tell,  a 
flat  surface  of  canvas.  Then  I  wheeled 
about  to  the  door,  for  it  had  opened  and 
closed  again,  as  I  stood  there,  with  the 
quickness  of  a  trap. 

It  was  the  little  old  man.  In  his  left 
hand  he  held  his  low-turned  bed-room 
lamp;  in  his  right  he  carried  a  long- 
barreled  magazine  revolver.  His  face  was 
now  the  bloodless,  cadaverous  yellow  of 
unripened  cheese,  yet  out  of  its  pallor 
shone  and  glowed  his  deepest,  furtive 
little  eyes.  They  reminded  me  of  a  cat's 
He  stopped,  and  peered  over  at  the  woman 
on  the  floor. 

"What's  this?"  he  demanded. 

"It  means  you  are  going  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  explaining  to  do,"  I  told  him,  in- 
wardly wondering  how  I  was  to  manage 
the  long-barreled  thing  in  his  hand. 

"What's  this?"  he  reiterated,  unmoved. 

"There's  been  a  murder  here.'"'  I 
answered. 

"A  murder?"  he  echoed.  I  advanced  to- 
ward the  huddled  Ague  on  the  floor.  He 
followed  me  impassively,  step  by  step. 

"This  woman's  been  shot,  here,  in  your 
house!" 

"Shot?  How?"  he  asked,  looking  me 
square  in  the  eye. 

"That's  what  I  intend  to  find  out!"  I 
retorted. 

"You  shot  thin  woman!"  he  suddenly 
declared.  I  did  not  answer  him,  for  my 
eye  had  caught  sight  of  the  woman's  gun- 
metal  pistol  on  the  floor  beside  her.  I  took 
it  up  and  emptied  it  of  its  cartriges.  Then 
I  tossed  it,  with  its  fangs  drawn,  back  to 
where  I  had  found  it. 

"You  shot  this  woman !"  the  old  man  re- 
peated, meaningly,  stubbornly 

'"That's  not  the  point!  She's  dying 
here — something  must  be  done,  at  once!" 

"Then  she's  not  dead?"  he  muttered, 
holding  his  lamp  over  the  motionless  fig- 
ure.   The  man  almost  nauseated  me. 

"Look  at  her  face!"  I  cried,  stepping 
back.    "Look  at  her  face  and  see." 

LJ  E  put  the  lamp  down  on  the  floor. 
**■  Then  revoltingly,  with  the  barrel-end 
of  his  revolver,  he  pried  the  woman's 
body  over,  emitting  an  indifferent  grunt 
as  the  relaxed  shoulder  fell  back  into  its 
ft  i  mer  position. 

Then  he  peered  down  at  the  white  face, 
vaguely  outlined  under  the  black  mass  of 
its  crushed  hat-brim.  Again  I  heard  his 
swinish  little  grunt  of  indifference.  So  I 
threw  the  flashlight's  glow  full  on  the 
woman's  upturned  face.  It  cut  out  each 
feature  with  the  clearness  of  a  calcium 
spotlight. 

For  the  space  of  what  must  have  been 
a  dozen  heart-beats  there  was  not  a  Bound 
in  the  room.  But  the  squinting  eyes  of 
the  man  before  me  slowly  dilated.  His 
lower  jaw  fell  away,  and  lifted  again, 
noiselessly.  His  lips  moved,  but  for  a 
moment  no  sound  came  from  them.  He 
drooped  and  wilted  forward,  staring 
weakly  into  the  face  before  him. 

"Alice!"  I  heard  him  breathe,  in  the 
ghost  of  a  whisper. 

I  picked  up  the  revolver  that  fell  from 
his  hand,  and  casually  placed  it  on  the 
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high   mantel  of  the  bricked-up  fireplace, 
well  out  of  his  reach. 

"Alice!"  he  whispered  wheezily.     "My 

Alio 

Se  pushed  back  her  tumbled  hair  with 
bii  shaking  talon  of  a  hand. 

"I've  killed  her!"  he  gasped.  "I've 
killed  my  own  child!" 

udden  ague  seized  him. 

"But  she's  not  dead  yet!"  I  reminded 
the  groaning  man. 

"N'o,  she's  not  dead  yet!"  he  wheezed. 

"Then  get  help;  get  a  doctor!" 

He  looked  about  the  room,  dazedly.  His 
old  furtive  look  returned  to  him,  but  it 
was  only  for  a  moment. 

"I've  brandy  up-stairs  in  my  bed-room 
—wait  here!"  he  panted,  as  he  struggled 
to  his  feet  and  ran  across  the  room.  I 
watched  him  shuffle  out  into  the  gloomy 
hall  and  disappear  into  the  silence  above- 
*>tuirs. 

I  slipped  over  to  the  door,  and  made 
sure  that  the  way  was  clear.  Then  I 
glanced  hesitatingly  at  the  safe,  teased 
with  a  curiosity  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
wealth  it  harbored.  Then  I  glanced  ques- 
tioningly  down  at  the  unconscious  woman, 
who  still  lay  along  the  bare  floor-boards, 
as  white  and  impassive  as  the  dead.  And 
from  her  my  glance  went  back  to  the 
canvas  of  the  Duelist.  I  watched  that 
malignant  face  as  I  moved  step  by  step 
towards  the  door. 

Then  I  stopped  short,  frozen  in  my 
tracks  by  a  sudden  metallic  snan  that  was 
repeated  once,  twice,  three  times. 

What  that  sound  meant  I  knew  too  well, 
even  before  I  turned  and  saw  the  white- 
faced  woman  standing  there  confronting 
me.  The  empty  revolver  in  her  hand  was 
still  pointed  at  me,  I  had  a  new  enemy  to 
face.  . 

My  startled  brain  had  scarcely  realized 
the  meaning  of  the  picture  before  she 
flung  the  useless  pistol  from  her.  Her 
fall  had  been  a  feint;  the  fit-thrower  had 
merely  made  use  of  an  old  trick  of  her 
trade!  Yet  I  wondered  what  her  next 
move  would  be. 

"Father!" 

The  call  rang  out,  high  and  tense  and 
clear,  making  the  room  echo  and  pulse 
with  sound.  It  was  enough  to  wake  the 
dead. 

"Father,  we're  being  robbed!"  the 
vibrating  soprano  called  out  into  space. 
Then  I  saw  her  quick  and  restless  eye 
travel  to  the  mantel  and  the  magazine 
revolver  resting  on  it. 

UTK  sprang  for  the  gun  together,  and 
together  we  caught  it  up.  But  I  was 
too  much  for  her,  and  one  quick  wrench 
loosened  her  clutch  and  sent  her  stagger- 
ing against  the  black  walnut  table.  By 
the  time  she  looked  up  I  had  her  covered. 
We  stood  facing  each  other,  breathing 
hard. 

"Father,  quick!"  she  screamed  through 
the  quietness. 

I  lowered  the  gun-barrel  to  her  breast 
and  took  one  deliberate  step  forward.  As 
I  did  so,  I  was  dimly  conscious  of  a  sudden 
splintering  of  pine,  of  a  sharp  tearing  of 
canvas.  Then  on  my  startled  head  and 
shoulders  came  the  full  weight  of  a  falling 
body.  I  vaguely  realized  that  this  flying 
body  had  leaped  out  of  the  gilt  frame 
above  me,  that  it  was  the  Duelist  erupting 
into  actual  life.  But  beyond  this  I  had  no 
time  for  thought.  The  thin  and  bony 
figure  clung  to  me  chokingly,  snarling 
and  biting  and  tearing  like  a  wildcat. 

It  took  all  my  strength  to  get  the  talon- 
like hands  away  from  my  throat,  to  wrest 
the  sleeve  of  my  arm  free  from  the  locked 
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1 1  oin  her  .shapely  toes  to  her  finger  tips 
I  love  t'ncni  all ;  hut     Ah — her  lips  ! 
Whence  have  ikey  gained  that  rosy  glow 
Which  everyone  admireth  so  ?  FrOm-i 

When  you  ask  your  Druggist  for 
Lypsyl  see  that  the  cap  of  the  silvered 
tube  is  stamped  "Vinolia  Lypsyl". 
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Pure  and  White  as, 
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<Mos'{  Delicious 
Jiost  Economical 

No  E^^s  Required 


Serve  Custard  and 
Save  Wheat 

\/0U  can  do  your  bit  in  household  saving 
and    have    a    delightful    variety    of 
desserts  if  you  serve  Kkovah  Custard  in 
your  home. 


"Kkovah"  Custard 

Heavy  puddings  and  rich  pastries  are  indipres- 
ttble  and  therefore  not  nutritious.  Kkovah  Cus- 
tard is  simply  delicious  and  loved  by  children  and 
i?rmvn-ups.      It    is    easily    digested. 

Kkovah  Custard,  while  being  a  complete  dessert 
in  itself,  is  a  most  excellent  base  for  many  tempt- 
ing dishes  which  emphasize  the  skill  of  a  good 
cook. 

Custard  Puddings,  Trifles,  fresh  fruits  and  pre- 
served fruits  are  made  most  tempting  with 
Kkovah   Custard. 

Kkfitah  Custard  is  sold  in  cans  at  15c  by  grocers. 

MADE  BY 
SUTCLIFFE  &   BINGHAM,    LIMITED 


To  Remain  Young,  Flush  the  Bowels  Regularly  with 
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RIGA 

PURGATIVE  WATER 

a  mild  but  sure  saline  purgative  which  softens  the  contents  of  the  intestines  and  facilitates 
their  expul  it .causing  colic,  cramps  or  discomfort.     On  talc  everywhere,  2;  cents 

the  bottle  (except  in  Far  V 


Riga 


Purgative  Water  Co.,  Montreal 

he    Western    Province*:   The    M  Wynne  Co.,  hUL.  Winnipeg,  Man.. 

f"     u...      ,.    r.inn'It    for    Dr.    liorrlon'i   ?<*■>    s..n      I 


CANADA'S    LEADING    HOTEL 


700  Rooms 
450  with  bath 


"1M)t  Winbrn" 


Dominion  Square 


Montreal 


European  plan 
elcluilvely 


Centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  the  shopping  and  threatrical  district.  Service 
unsurpassed.  Rates  from  $2.00  upwards  per  day.  One  block  from  Canadian 
Pacific  (Windsor)  Station,  and  five  minutes  from  Grand  Trunk  (Bonaventure) 
Station.     Headquarters  for  Motor  Tourists. 

Further  particulars  and   information   on  application, 

JOHN  DAVIDSON,  Manager. 


teeth.  So  I  grasped  the  long-barreled 
revolver  by  its  muzzle,  knowing  that  my 
only  way  out  would  be  to  club  this  wheez- 
ing fury  into  senselessness. 

"Don't!  Don't"  pleaded  the  distraught 
woman  close  behind  me.  I  could  feel  her 
pulling  and  tugging  at  my  body.  Then 
she  stopped  suddenly,  with  a  quick  side- 
movement  of  her  hand.  I  knew  she  had 
found  and  taken  the  Colt  from  my  pocket, 
even  before  she  spoke,  and  that  she  had 
me  covered. 

"Don't  move!"  she  called,  with  quiet 
authority.  The  little  old  man  slipped  to 
the  floor,  panting  and  moaning,  his 
scrawny  hands  nursing  a  helpless  left 
knee. 

"Kill  him!"  he  gasped  mercilessly, 
malignantly,  between  his  groans.  But  I 
did  not  look  at  him ;  I  was  too  busy 
watching  the  woman.  I  began  to  feel  that 
the  game  was  almost  up.  I  had  the  two 
of  them  united  against  me.  The  most  I 
could  hope  for,  now,  was  some  chance  of 
escape. 

"Put  that  gun  on  the  table!"  com- 
manded the  woman.  "Put  it  on  the  table, 
handle  out,  as  you  hold  it!" 

I  did  as  she  ordered.  Even  to  get  away 
was  not  going  to  be  easy! 

"Put  up  your  hands  and  cross  the  room 
until  you  come  to  the  wall!"  she  com- 
manded.   "Now  turn  around!" 

Her  gun  and  her  eyes  followed  me, 
every  move  I  made.  I  stool  facing  her  in 
grim  silence.  For  one  moment  her  gaze 
wavered  between  me  and  the  man  moan- 
ing on  the  floor. 

"Father,"  she  ordered,  "take  that  re- 
volver from  the  table!" 

"I  can't!"  he  groaned,  nursing  his  knee. 
I  moved  an  inch  nearer  the  door. 

"Take  that  revolver,  or  we  may  lose 
everything!"  she  cried  shrilly.  I  saw  the 
gasping  and  moaning  old  man  rise  on  his 
right  knee.  Then  he  fell  forward,  on  his 
side,  apparently  in  a  faint.  There  was 
now  only  the  woman  between  me  and  the 
door.  But  not  once  did  she  take  her  eyes 
off  mine  as  I  stood  there  coercing  myself 
to  fling  back  at  her  a  stare  as  belligerent 
as  her  own. 

"Father,  the  revolver!"  she  called  in  her 
tense,  shrill  tones.  "I  know  this  man  is 
not  to  be  trusted !  I  can't — oh,  don't  make 
me  kill  him!" 

HER  voice  trailed  off  into  a  moan  of 
helpless  horror,  but  no  answer  came 
to  her  call  for  help.  I  could  see  her 
face  contorted  and  twisted  with  contend- 
ing fears,  but  the  dominant  one,  I  knew, 
was  the  horror  of  taking  a  human  life. 

"No!"  she  cried,  "I  can  not — I  can't!" 
And  again  my  quietly  forced  laugh  seem- 
ed to  harry  and  madden  her. 

"The  revolver!"  she  burst  out,  in  her 
tight-throated  whisper.  "Father,  you — 
you  must  do  it!" 

"Look  at  your  father!"  I  said  to  her,  as 
calmly  as  I  could.  "Look  at  him  there. 
He's  dead!" 

It  was  an  arrant  lie,  but  it  served  its 
purpose. 

The  woman  half  turned  as  I  spoke.  It 
was  only  for  a  second,  but  in  that  precious 
second  I  had  slid  the  bolt  and  shot  out 
through  the  door.  I  could  hear  her  cry 
of  pity,  of  commiseration,  and  her  aban- 
doned wail  of  "Father!"  as  I  turned  the 
key  in  the  lock  and  darted  across  the  bare 
hallway.  Twenty  seconds  later  I  had  the 
front  door  open  and  was  outside  in  the 
empty  street  and  the  gray  light  of  early 
morning,  rather  bitterly  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  I'd  had  quite  enough  excitement 
for  one  night. 
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The  Three  Sapphires 

Continued  from  page  38 

been  pushed,  and  in  relief  he  muttered: 
"The  brute  must  have  seen  my  movement 
and  has  gone  away." 

For  a  full  minute  of  dread  suspense 
the  silence  held,  save  for  the  rasping 
cicada  and  a  droning  voice  beneath;  then, 
from  beyond  where  those  below  stood, 
some  noise  came  out  of  the  gloom — it 
might  have  been  a  small  branch  falling  or 
the  scamper  of  a  startled  jungle  rat. 
Holding  his  eyes  on  the  spot,  Finnerty  saw 
two  round  balls  of  light  gleam — yellow 
green,  as  if  tiny  mirrors  reflected  the 
moonlight.  They  disappeared,  then  glow- 
ed again ;  they  rose  and  fell.  With  a  chill 
at  his  heart  he  knew  that  the  beast,  with 
devilish  cunning,  had  circled,  and  now- 
approached  from  the  side  farthest  from 
the  machan.  Swinging  his  gun,  with  a 
prayer  that  the  current  was  on,  he  turned 
the  electric  button;  a  splash  of  white 
light  cut  the  jungle  gloom,  and  where  his 
eyes  searched  was  outlined  in  strong  re- 
lief, crouched  for  a  spring,  a  black 
leopard.  Turned  up  to  the  sudden  glare, 
ghastly  in  the  white  light,  was  the  face 
of  Lord  Victor;  at  his  side,  clutching  his 
arm,  with  her  eyes  riveted  on  the  leopard, 
stood  Marie. 

Values  flashed  through  Finnerty's 
mind  with  lightning  speed.  He  had  ex- 
pected the  jungle  dweller  to  flee  when 
the  electric  glare  lit  up  the  scene,  but  the 
leopard  was  unafraid;  he  even  crept  a 
pace  closer  to  those  below.  His  forepaws 
gripped  nervously  at  the  ground  in  a 
churning  movement;  his  tail  stiffened;  but 
before  he  could  rise  in  a  flying  tackle  a 
stream  of  red  light  belched  from  Swin- 
ton's  gun;  there  was  a  coughing  roar  tell- 
ing of  a  hit,  and  the  leopard,  turned  by 
the  shot,  bounded  into  the  jungle,  his 
crashing  progress  growing  fainter  as  he 
fled.  Then  darkness  closed  out  the  scene 
of  almost  tragedy,  for  Finnerty  had  turn- 
ed the  switch. 

ON  the  point  of  calling  in  assurance, 
Swinton  was  checked  by  the  sudden 
death  of  the  light;  he  understood  the 
major's  motive. 

The  two  sat  still,  while  Finnerty,  his 
grasp  on  Swinton's  shoulder,  whispered 
into  his  ear:  "The  leopard  is  wounded; 
he  won't  turn  now  that  he  has  started  to 
run;  let  them  get  away  without  knowing 
who  saw  them,  for  they're  in  no  danger." 

There  came  the  sound  of  feet  going  with 
stumbling  speed  up  the  path  as  Marie, 
dreading  discovery  more  than  the  terrors 
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CANADIAN  COURIER 


Accent  on  the  Canadian 


NATIONAL  self-determination  is  the  big  international  talk. 
People  who  belong  to  one  country  want  the  right  to  shape 
their  own  affairs.     The  late  W.  T.  Stead  once  put  it  very 
pithily  in  answer  to  the  question,  What  do  you  think  of 
the  future  of  Canada?  when  he  said:  "I  believe  every  country 
has  a  right  to  go  to  the  devil  in  its  own  way." 

We  have  not  gone  to  the  devil.  But  when  it  came  to  fighting 
the  devil  Canada  did  not  wait  for  coercion  from  Great  Britain  or 
co-operation  from  the  other  half  of  North  America.  Canada  went 
to  war,  stayed  in  the  war  and  will  be  in  it  to  the  end — "on  her 
own."  With  a  population  about  half  the  combined  census  of 
Belgium  and  Bulgaria  and  an  area  greater  than  all  Europe,  we 
are  holding  "our  own"  or  profess  to  be  doing  it,  right  alongside 
4,000  miles  and  110,000,000  people  of  the  world's  greatest 
republic.  Our  people  could  all  be  housed  in  New  York  State  whose 
chief  city  a  recent  writer  in  the  National  Geographic  Magazine 
called  "the  metropolis  of  mankind."  And  there  are  Canadians 
who  talk  more  about  Broadway  than  they  do  about  the  main  street 
in   their  home  town. 

We  are  waiting  for  the  movie  or  the  American  Magazine  that 
will  feature  Node  Dame  St,  Yonge  St.  and  Portage  Avenue.  For 
ten  years  and  more  the  Canadian  Courier  has  trod  the  streets  of 
Canada  and  lias  kept  out  of  Broadway.  In  our  September  28th 
issue  this  year  Charles  W.  Stokes  under  the  head  "Canadians  Not 
Molding  This  Line"  put  into  one  sentence  what  we  have  been 
saying  in  a  hundred  ways  for  ten  years: 

"The  average,  reader  seems  to  prefer  the  sentiment,  the 
phraseology,  the  ideals  of  Broadway  to  those  of  our  own  leas 
sophisticated  land." 

Do  you  prefer  "the  sentiment,  the  phraseology,  the  ideals  of 
Broadway"  or  of  Canada?  If  you  prefer  Canada  you  will  buy  the 
Canadian  Courier  which  believes  that  we  shall  never  be  a  nation 
until  we  learn  to  walk  our  own  streets,  travel  over  our  own  vast 
spaces,  and  look  close  up  at  our  own  men  and  women  and  affairs. 
We  don't  want  to  wait  for  Broadway  or  Piccadilly  to  tell  us  what  is 
good,  bad  or  indifferent  in  our  own  country.  Canada  belongs  to 
Canadian-.  If  we  don'l  develop  Oanadianism  in  this  country  other 
'isms  will  come  into  control,  because  we  are  a  congress-country  of 
enormous  resources,  fair  on  the  highway  of  shortroute  travel  from 
Kurope  to  Asia.  We  are  the  geographic  pivot  of  the  Empire.  Are 
we  to  lose  our  own  people  in  a  flood  of  unCanadian  ideas?  Are 
we  to  be  forever  Amerieauized.  Kuropeanized  or  Orientalized 
before  we  have  a  chance  to  become  Canadianized? 

READ  WHAT  SIR  GEORGE  BURY  HAS  TO  SAY  ABOUT  TRADE 
CONDITIONS  AFTER  THE  WAR  IN  OUR  NOVEMBER  9TH  ISSUE. 
KEEP  AN  EYE  ON  WHAT  BEGINS  TO  DEVELOP  IN  OUR  NOVEM- 
BER 23RD  ISSUE  ON  CANADIAN  VS.  PAN-AMERICAN  PROPA- 
GANDA. 


Only  One  Dollar  ($1.M)  per  year— 26  issues. 

CANADIAN  COURIER 


Address  all  orders 


181  Simcoe  Street 
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"It's  not  exactly  an  honor.  Maybe  it'll 
be  a  bore.  I  felt  you'd  start  early,  with- 
out your  people.  And,  you  know,  from 
this  glass  partition  by  my  table  I  can 
see  everyone  who  passes  through  the 
lounge.  I  bolted  my  coffee  and  toast, 
ready  to  pounce  in  case  you  didn't  come 
in  here.  I've  a  great  favor  to  ask.  Can 
you  guess?" 

"I  can  never  guess  conundrums  on  an 
empty — fasting." 

"War  bread  does  sort  of  sharpen  one's 
wits,"  said  the  girl.  "Well,  I  want  you 
please,  please,  to  introduce  me  to  HIM." 

"To  'him?'" 

"The  man  who  fixes  things  up  about 
going  to  the  front.  Or  if  your  mother 
wouldn't  like  you  to  introduce  me,  let  me 
walk  in  under  your  wing.  I'll  do  the 
rest!  The  concierge  says  it's  hard  to  get 
taxis  early  in  the  morning  these  days, 
and  you  have  to  wait  an  age.  So  I 
'phoned  for  Lord  John's  car  to  come 
round  (the  kind  boy  has  lent  it  to  me  all 
the  time  he's  in  Havre,  days  and  days!) 
and  I  'spect  it's  here  by  this  time.  Your 
mother  would  rather  I  gave  you  a  lift 
than  you  have  to  wait  till  the  office  is 
full,  wouldn't  she  ?  That  lovely  auto  will 
spin  us  to  the  Rue  Frederic  Premier  in 
five  minutes,  judging  by  the  map  the 
dear  old  concierge  showed  me.  And  Sidi 
B.  can  sit  with  the  chauffeur." 

"You  seem  to  have  X-rayed  my  plans, 
and  provided  for  all  emergencies,  like 
Mrs.  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  who,  in 
seventeen  minutes,  while  the  ship  was 
being  wrecked,  packed  a  bag  with  every- 
thing her  family  could  need  in  seventeen 
years,"  I  laughed  to  hide  embarrass- 
ment. 

"I  can  be  like  that  when  it's  useful," 
admitted  the  girl,  "though  I  love  being 
lazy,  don't  I,  Sidi  B?  When  your  mother 
talked  about  the  front  I  made  up  my 
mind  I  must  go." 

"I'm  afraid,  dear  Miss  Mix,  you'll  find 
that  impossible.  Still,  as  you've  taken 
the  trouble  to  study  the  preliminaries, 
there's  no  harm  trying."  I  discouraged 
her  with  one  hand,  and  encouraged  her 
with  the  other.  "America  being  popular 
just  now,  if  you  were  a  writer  for  an 
American  newspaper  " 

"I  am,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  gasp. 

"Oh!     May  I  ask  what " 

"I'll  tell  the  man  in  the  office,  and  you 
will  hear,  because  you'll  take  me  in,"  she 
promised.  "There's  no  good  going  over 
the  same  ground  twice." 

"Have  you  a  card  with  the  name  of  the 
newspaper  on  it,  to  show  as  your  creden- 
tials?" 

"No,  because  I  didn't  come  to  Europe 
on  business.  I  came — well,  my  dad's 
made  quite  a  little  pile  since  the  war,  in 
some  funny  stuff  that  leaves  a  nasty 
taste  in  your  mouth;  'tungsten,'  I  think 
it  is.  My  stepmother  and  I  have  differ- 
ent ways  of  enjoying  ourselves.  So  when 
I  felt  as  though  I'd  die  if  I  didn't  come 
over  to  this  side  and  do  something  real 
to  help,  instead  of  being  smeared  with 
pearls  and  dining  in  roof  gardens,  dad 
gave  me  his  blessing.  He  gave  me  a 
few  dollars,  too.  I  stayed  in  England 
awhile,  : 1 1 1 1 1  saw  two  air  raids.  But  after 
that  it  seemed  as  if  there  was  nothing 
else  left  as  real  as  I  might  find  in 
France.  So  here  I  am,  on  the  loose.  I 
haven't  any  newspaper  card,  and  there's 
no  time  to  get  one  engraved  or  even 
printed.  But  from  the  way  Mrs.  Wayne 
talked  last  night.  I  realized  that  her 
name  must  be  well  known.  If  I  walk  in 
Continued  on  page  109 
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How  many  of  the  every-day  neeas  can  you 
buy  now  as  cheaply  as  before  the  war? 
Clothing  has  gone  up;  food  has  gone  up; 
coal  is  almost  a  luxury  ;  and  war  taxes  have 
nearly  doubled  the  price  of  tobacco 
and  matches. 

But  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  still  costs  the  pre-war  price — five  dollars. 
There  has  been  no  advance,  though  wages,  materials,  and  the  hundred 
and  one  items  entering  into  the  making  of  a  Gillette  Razor  have  soared. 

Increased  Output  Keeps  Down  Cost 

New  and  improved  processes  have  helped  to  lessen  production  costs,  but  the  big 
factor  has  been  increased  output  Light,  power,  supervision,  and  other  "overhead  costs" 
remain  very  much  the  same  whether  the  factory  is  run  to  capacity,  or  not. 

Our  great  objective,  then,  was  to  increase  the  output  so  much  it  would  offset  the 
advance  in  wages  and  materials. 

Here  is  the  interesting  thing.  War,  which  increased  the  cost  of  labour  and  materials, 
also  provided  the  increased  demand. 

The  Allied  ai  mies  are  literally  a  vast  congress  of  Gillette  users !  Where  we  sold  one 
razor  in  1913  we  now  sell  more  than  ten.  The  production  of  Gillette  Blades  has  increased 
in  even  greater  proportion. 

Many  people  with  friends  at  the  front  buy  Gillette  Blades  in  carton  lots  and  slip  a 
packet  into  letters  going  overseas — some  are  bound  to  escape  the  submarines  and  other 
perils  of  war. 

Five  dollars  is  still  the  price,  and  figured  out  on  the  basis  of  years  of  service,  the 
Gillette  provides  about  the  most  inexpensive  enjoyment  the  average  man  can  have. 

The  richest  man  alive  cannot  buy  better  shaving  service  than  the  five  dollar  Gillette 
will  give  you. 

Gillette  Razors  and  glades  may  be  purchased  from  Jewelers, 
'Druggists,      and     Hardware     Stores     throughout     Canada. 

GILLETTE  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED, 


Office  and  Factory:    65-73  St.  Alexander  St.,  Montreal. 
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Give  Your  Friend  a 
Bunch  of  Hearty, 
Healthy  Laughs 

How  ?     Simply    hand   him   or   her   a 
copy  of 

Dere 
Mable 


Not  only  the  fun- 
niest, but  also  the 
bi(geit  selling 
book  of  the  year. 
"Love  Letters  of  a 
Rookie"  is  the 
sub-title  and  it 
purports  to  be 
actual  letters 
from  one  of  the 
United  States 
train  intr  camps  to 
a  sweetheart  at  home.  Its  "unconscious" 
numor  is  infectious  and  has  accounted  for  a 
sale  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies.  The 
illustrations  are  as  funny  as  the  story. 
Price  75c 

A  few  other  suggestions 

THE  ALL-CANADIAN  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON 

The 

Romance  of 
Western 
Canada 

By  R.  G.  MACBETH 

The  story  of  how 
Canada,  west  of  the 
lakes,  came  into  be- 
ing, grew  up  and  is 
behaving  itself  in  its 
later  development.  Unique,  authoritative.  A 
/em    for  every   real  Canadian. 

$1.50 

Out  of  the  Jaws  of  Hunland 

A  thrilling  story  of  two  Canadian  boys  who, 
after  being  held  almost  two  years  in  various 
German  prison  camps,  escaped  after  a  wealth 
of   hair-raising   escapes. 

Illustrated.    $1.35 

The  Magnificent  Ambersons 

By    Booth     Tarkington 
A   worthy   successor  to   the   same   author's   "A 
Gentleman    of    Indiana" — a    splendid    story    of 
modern  days.  $1.50 

The 

Light 

Above 

the 

Cross 

Roads 

By 

MRS. 

VICTOR 

R1CKARD 

A  "ipj" 
story  of  a 
new  type, 
blend  inc 
myi  t  e  r  y  . 

secret   service    operations,    with    a    strong    love 

element.       A    most   original    and    clever    book. 

$1.50 

YOUR  BOOKSELLER  HAS  THESE 
AM)  OTHERS  OF  OIK  SPLENDID 
HOOKS.       Un    HIM    HELP    YOU    IN 
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The  Best  Selling  Book 

HPHERE  is  always  an  assured  success 
-*-  waiting  for  a  new  novel  by  Mr.  Locke. 
His  latest  work,  "The  Rough  Road," 
(S.  B.  Gundy)  is  a  war-story  like  its  pre- 
decessor, "The  Red  Planet"  to  which  it  is 
in  many  ways  superior,  being  written  in 
lighter  vein  and  more  entertainingly. 
The  old  romantic  characters  which  one 
expects  to  find  in  a  Locke  novel  are  back 
again  and  in  spite  of  the  brisk  atmos- 
phere of  war  have  lost  none  of  their  old 
glamour. 

The  story  tells  how  James  Marmaduke 
Trevor,  popularly  known  as  "Doggie,"-  a 
pampered  and  singularly  helpless  indi- 
vidual, is  suddenly  hurled  into  the  world 
war.  He  decides  to  become  an  officer  but 
the  powers  that  be  have  other  ideas  on 
the  subject.  Poor  "Doggie"  is  so  hope- 
lessly dejected  by  his  failure  that  he  feels 
like  putting  an  end  to  himself,  so  irksome 
does  he  find  the  thought  of  breaking  the 
news  to  his  brisk  and  practical  fiancee  in 
the  little  cathedral  town.  Much  as  he 
thinks  he  loves  Phyllis  he  is  secretly 
rather  afraid  of  this  matter-of-fact  young 
lady.  Then  Fortune  sends  Phineas  Mc- 
Phail  across  his  path.  Phineas  is  a 
Scotch  scholar  and  far  from  abstemious 
but  he  befriends  Trevor  and  induces  him 
to  enlist  as  a  private.  The  current  of 
war  brings  him  to  France  where  he  meets 
Jeanne,  the  delightful  and  altogether 
lovable  heroine,  from  whom  he  learns  the 
meaning  of  real  happiness.  The  story  of 
Jeanne  is  a  delicate  charming  rom- 
ance told  in  Mr.  Locke's  best  style. 


RKCORD  OF   NEW  BOOKS 

Fiction 

While  Paris  Laughed.  Leonard  Merrick 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Toronto, 
$1.50).  A  collection  of  tales  telling  of 
the  merry  adventures  of  one,  Tricotrin, 
poet  and  Bohemian  gallant,  and  his 
impecunious  friends. 

The  Haunted  Shore.  Morice  Gerard. 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton,  Toronto, 
$1.25).  A  book  that  will  restore  lost 
faith  in  mankind. 

TheSavignys.  G.B.Lancaster.  (Hodder 
&  Stoughton,  Toronto,  $1.25).  One  of 
the  few  modern  novels  in  which  a  good 
story  is  told  without  any  reference  to 
the  war.  It  concerns  the  pride  of  an 
ancient  house  and  a  tussle  between  an 
imperious  mother  and  a  headstrong 
son. 

The  Girl  from  Kurdistan.  Jessie  Douglas 
Kerruish.  ( Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
Toronto,  $1.25).  A  thrilling  story  of 
Persia  by  the  author  of  "Miss  Haroun 
Al  Raschid." 

The   Yellow  Ribbon.     William   LcQueux. 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Toronto,  $1.25). 
The  story  of  German  intrigue  in  K 
land     before     the     English     speaking 
peoples  thought  of  war. 

Wynnegate  Sahib.  Joan  Sutherland. 
(Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
$1.25).  An  unusual  and  arresting 
story  of  the  North-West  Frontier  of 
India. 
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Billie  Impett  and  Doris.  Capt.  Eustace 
Ainsworth.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
Toronto,  $1.25).  Billie  Impett  returns 
bringing  with  him  a  suitable  heroine. 

That  Which  Hath  Wings.  Richard 
Dehan.  (S.  B.  Gundy,  Toronto,  $1.50). 
A  sequel  to  "The  Dop  Doctor,"  com- 
mencing with  the  kidnapping  of  his 
young  son  by  Germans  in  June,  1914. 
How  he  escapes  to  play  his  part  in  the 
war  makes  an  exciting  story  in  which 
humor,  pathos  and  patriotism  combine. 

The  Star  in  the  Window.  Olive  Prouty. 
(S.  B.  Gundy,  Toronto,  $1.50).  The 
romance  of  an  American  girl  brought 
up  in  the  New  England  school  of  sub- 
mission and  self-repression  from  which 
she  finally  breaks  away  and  achieves  a 
life  of  her  own. 

The  Golden  Bough.  George  Gibbs.  (Geo. 
J.  MacLeod,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  $1.50).  A 
mystery  story  with  an  unusual  climax. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany  and  the  hero  is  an  American. 

Treat  'Em  Rough.  Letters  from  Jack 
the  Kaiser  Killer.  Ring  W.  Lardner 
(Geo.  J.  McLeod,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  $1.00). 
More  humorous  letters  from  "Busher" 
to  his  pal  Al.  These  describe  his  life 
as  a  soldier,  first  in  an  American  train- 
ing camp,  then  crossing  the  Atlantic 
and  finally  in  France. 

The  Chivalry  of  Keith  Leicester.  Robert 
Alison  Hood.  (McClelland,  Goodchild 
and  Stewart,  Toronto,  $1.50).  A  story 
of  British  Columbia  in  which  true  love 
has  some  difficulty  in  findintr  smooth 
running. 

Miss  Mink's  Soldier  and  Other  Stories. 
Alice  Hegan  Rice.  (The  McClelland, 
Goodchild  and  Stewart,  Toronto,  $1.25). 
Stories  with  a  very  human  touch  by 
the  author  of  "Mrs.  Wiggs." 

The  Room  With  the  Tassels.  Carolyn 
Wells.  (McClelland,  Goodchild  and 
Stewart,  Toronto,  $1.35).  A  very 
modern  ghost  story  whose  mystery  is 
penetrated  by  Penny  Wise  and  Zizi, 
who  find  an  unexpected  solution. 

Miss  Ingalis.  Gertrude  Hall.  (The  Mc- 
Clelland, Goodchild  and  Stewart,  Tor- 
onto, $1.40).  A  love  story  about  a 
beautiful  woman,  two  men  of  entirely 
opposite  characters  and  a  family  with 
an  abundant  endowment  of  meanness. 

The  Island  Mystery.  George  A.  Birming- 
ham. (McClelland,  Goodchild  and 
Stewart,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  $1.35).  The 
story  of  an  island  of  caves  and  an 
amusing  group  of  people  marooned 
thereon,  by  the  author  of  "Spanish 
Gold." 

The  Golden  Bird.  Maria  Thompson 
Daviess.  (McClelland,  Goodchild  and 
Stewart,  Toronto,  $1.35).  A  refresh- 
ing romance  telling  of  lonely  Ann 
Craddock,  ;i  flock  of  thoroughbred 
chickens  and  a  man  who  came  out  of 
the  woods  and  whose  business  was  just 
helping  people  and  animals  in  diatn 

The  Triumph  of  John  Kars.  Ridgvvell 
Cullum.  (Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto, 
$1.40).  A  story  of  the  frozen  North, 
of  a  camp  in  the  grip  of  an  unscrupu- 
lous trader  and  of  John  Kars  who 
eventually  succeeds  in  showing  him  up. 


Mi  iiii, i, i  Mtirl,cnt,'n  Mut/azine — It  will  identify  you. 


The  Power 
of  Truth 

The  power  of  the  ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Beatitudes, 
the  Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  or  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  is  in 
the  truth  they  express. 

The  Beatitudes  and  some  other 
great  declarations  of  history  prove 
that  truth  is  comforting  and  com- 
passionate, as  well  as  accurate 
and  exacting. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

An  International  Daily  Newspaper 

does  not  hesitate  to  present  the  de- 
mands of  truth  whether  to  be  com- 
forting and  compassionate  or  to 
expose  and  defeat  the  purposes  of 
hidden  evil. 

And  the  Monitor  insists  upon 
being  interesting  in  this  presenta- 
tion of  truth,  which  alone  is  real 
news. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
is  $9.00  a  year  by  mail,  or  may  be 
obtained  at  news  stands,  hotels 
and  Christian  Science  reading- 
rooms.  A  monthly  trial  subscrip- 
tion by  mail  anywhere  in  the  world 
for  75c;  a  single  copy  for  3c  stamp. 

THE  CHRISTIAN    SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING    SOCIETY 

BOSTON  U.  S.   A. 

Sole  publishers  of  all  authorized 
Christian  Science  literature 
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Coupon  Pas** 

ROBINSON    REMINDER 

each  memo  separate  _  i 

Tear  out  when  attended  to 

Each  memo  a  perforated  coupon,  which,  whan  attended  to,  la 
torn  out.  Live  notea  only.  No  searching  thru  obeolete  notaa, 
Everything  ready  for  tnmtant  reference.      Handy  pocket   In    cover. 

With   each   Reminder   is  an  extra  filler 

3in.x6  in.  5V4in.x7in. 
Handsome   Black   Leather   -  -   -       $1.00  $1.50 

India  Calf  or  Seal  Grain  Cowhide        1.75  2.00 

Genuine   Seal    or   Morocco  -   -   -         2. 2>  3.00 

Ladies'  Shopping  Reminder,  2S1   in.   i   J\   in., 
with  pencil   and  extra  filler,  $1.00; 
in    patent   >eather,    $1.25. 
Extra    Fillers 
H,  3  in.  i  6  in.   (4  coupon*  to  the  page) 

70c   per   dot. 
\    3\4  in.  x  7      in.   (S  coupons  to  the  page) 

$1.00  per  doc 
Size  L,  2\  in.  x  3*4  in.   (3  coupons  to  the  page) 

70c   per  do*. 

If  not  at  roar   stationer's,    order  from   na,    sandtntr  wiaaey  order 

Robinson  Mfft.  Co.,  98  Elm  St.,Westfield,Mass. 
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natural  methods  permanently  restore 
na  rural  speech.  Graduate  pupila  every- 
where.    Free  advice  and  literature. 
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Home  Fires  in  France.  Dorothy  Canfield. 
(Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  $1.35) . 
This  is  not  a  war  book  but  the  story 
of  those  who  have  kept  the  home  fires 
burning. 

The  Runaway  Woman.  Louis  Dodge. 
(Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  $1.50). 
A  story  of  the  Middle  West  concerning 
the  wife  of  a  burglar,  who  makes  a 
break  for  liberty  and  starts  on  an 
adventurous  journey  in  which  she 
meets  a  man  of  refinement  and  learn- 
ing. 

Cheerful — By  Request.  Edna  Ferber 
(Copp  Clark  Co.,  Toronto,  $1.40).  The 
"Gay  Old  Dog,"  "The  Guiding  Miss 
Gowd,"  and  others  you  will  meet  with 
in  this  book  are  all  people  you  know. 
It  is  a  story  of  human  men  and  women. 


War  Books 

Pen  Pictures  from  the  Trenches,  by  Lieut. 
Stanley  Rutledge.  (Wm.  Briggs,  Tor- 
onto, 76c).  The  title  could  not  have 
been  more  aptly  chosen  for  this  little 
collection  of  sketches  from  the  Western 
front  Pen  pictures  they  are,  sketched 
with  the  pen  of  sympathy  and  human 
understanding.  Young  as  he  was  the 
author  saw  life  with  the  eyes  of  a 
philosopher  and  gives  us  some  of  his 
impressions  in  concise  and  graphic 
sentences.  The  public  will  be  grateful 
to  Lieutenant  Rutledge's  father  for 
giving  it  this  little  volume. 

Guynemer;  the  Ace  of  Aces.  Jacques 
Mortane.  Translated  by  L.  H.  Levy. 
(S.  B.  Gundy,  Toronto,  $1.50).  The 
remarkable  life  story  of  the  famous 
airman,  George's  Guynemer,  accredited 
victor  over  fifty-three  Boche  planes,  is 
told  here  by  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
French  hero. 

The  Black  Watch;  "A  Record  in  Action." 
Scout  Joe  Cassells.  (The  McClelland, 
Goodchild  and  Stewart,  Toronto,  $1.25) . 
The  author,  one  of  the  few  survivors  of 
that  "contemptible  little  army"  that 
fought  from  Mons  to  the  Marne,  gives 
us  here  the  story  of  those  days  of 
splendid  though  heart-breaking  battle. 

Behind  the  Scenes  in  the  Reichstag.  Abbe 
E.  Wetterle.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
Toronto,  $1.50).  As  the  author  came 
into  close  relations  with  all  the  promin- 
ent heads  of  parties  and  leaders  of  Ger- 
man thought  his  chapters  on  the  Kaiser, 
the  various  men  around  him  and  the 
intrigues  of  German  parliamentary  life 
are  of  particular  interest. 


This  Month's  Cover 

The  cover  design  on  this  issue  of  Maclean's 
is  a  Victory  Loan  poster  prepared  by  Mr.  G. 
D.  Charles,  a  Toronto  artist,  and  accepted  by 
the  Publicity  Committee  of  the  Victory  Loan. 

The  idea  behind  Mr.  Charles'  work  has  a 
double  significance  at  the  present  time.  He 
has  depicted  the  exact  position  of  the  warring 
powers.  The  Allies,  typified  in  the  poster  by 
a  Canadian  soldier,  have  their  hands  on  the 
throat  of  the  Kaiser.  He  wants  an  armistice 
of  course — a  chance  to  draw  back  from  the 
iron  grip  that  is  slowly  strangling  him  into 
submission.  To  grant  his  wily  request  would 
be  to  throw  away  the  fruits  of  victory  and 
make  a  resumption  of  the  struggle  inevitable. 
But  the  Allied  armies  cannot  continue  the 
struggle  unless  they  are  supplied  generously 
with  everything  that  is  needed  in  the  making 
of  modern  war.  The  part  of  the  Canadian  at 
home  is  to  make  it  possible  to  keep  our  armies 
at  their  maximum  efficiency.  And  the  stay- 
at-home  Canadian  can,  and  must,  do  his  duty 
by  making  the  Victory  Loan  campaign  a  com- 
plete success.  Forget  the  rumours  of  peace 
and — dig  down! 
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SlobeAAfert)ieke 

SECTIONAL. 


A  Real  Gift 


WHAT  better  lift  eotild  you  make  than  a 
beautiful  Olobe-Wernlcke  Sectional 
Bookcaaef  Certainly  no  gift  more  useful 
and  appropriate;  certainly  none  that  would 
be  more  appreciated  by  anyone. 
A  Olobe-VVcmlcke  bookcase  la  the  beat  book- 
case to  buy  because  it  may  be  bought  in 
sections  and  a  section  may  be  added  accord- 
ing  to   requirements. 

Section!  from  $4  no  up— 34  inches  long,  small- 
eat  design  being  *<i  inches  high.  Designs  and 
finishes  to  fit  in  harmoniously  with  every 
library  arrangement.  Write  TO-DAY  for 
handsomely  bound  54  page  book  Illustrated  In 
colors,  showing  the  color  schemes  and  lib- 
rary fixture  appointments  m  some  of  Can- 
ada'a  best  appointed  private  homes.  You  will 
receive  the  booklet  by  return  mail  along 
with  name  of  your  nearest  desler  where 
you  may  see  these  bookcases  on  display. 
Attention  Oenl  Mg'r  Mason.  Stratford.  Ont 


SEXUAL  KNOWLEDGE 

-  -  For  Men  -  - 
By  Dr.  William  J.  Robinson 

Sea   Knowledge  Every   Young  Man 

Should    Know. 
Sex      Knowledge     Every     Husband 

Should    Know. 
Sex       Knowledge      Every      Father 
Should    Know. 
♦  2.00  Value  Sex       Diseases       Every       Husband 
for  J1.00  Should    Know. 

Sex   Terms  Every   Husband   Should   Know. 
Sexology    Every    Husband    Should    Know. 
Together    with    information    as   to    what,    when 
and   how   to   impart  sexual  knowledge  to  boys. 

ALL   CONTAINED  IN  ONE  VOLUME 
FREDERICK  D.  GOODCHILD, 

rUBUSHEB 


SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 

ARE  THE  BEST 

Tor    sale     by     All     Leading     Furniture 
Dealers. 

•'MACEY    STYLE     BOOK,**    full    of    In- 
formation,  free  for  the  asking. 
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Canning  For  the  Red  Cross 


By  Ethel  M.  Chapman 


WHERE 
there  are 
women 
there  seems  to  al- 
ways be  a  way.  In 
the  first  year  of  the 
war  when  the  Red 
Cross  Society  was 
plunged  without 
preparationor 
warning  into  a  mul- 
titude of  new 
problems,  one  of 
their  incidental  re- 
sponsibilities was 
to  supply  fruit  for 
Canadian  boys  in 
the  overseas  hos- 
pitals. A  soldier 
drilling  hard  or 
fighting  in  the  open 
thrives  on  army 
fare;  a  sick  or 
wounded  man  lying 
in  a  hospital  needs 
other  things  which 
the  War  Depart- 
ment does  not  fur- 
nish. They  must 
come  from  the  people  at  home. 

The  Red  Cross  sent  an  appeal  to  the 
housewives  of  Canada  to  contribute 
canned  fruit  from  their  cellars  and  the 
response  was  generous.  From  Vancou- 
ver to  Halifax,  shipments  poured  into 
the  Red  Cross  Headquarters,  but  it  was 
a  difficult  collection   to  handle.       There 


Even  the.   Fruit   Kitchen's  packing  cum  are   used    in   the   Hospitals 


was,  naturally,  no  uniformity  in  either 
material  or  containers.  A  further 
trouble  was  that  a  lot  of  the  fruit  had 
spoiled  in  transit;  fruit  that  will  keep 
very  well  on  a  cellar  shelf  will  not  al- 
ways stand  the  churning  about  in  ship- 
ping. Sometimes,  too,  it  was  packed  in 
barrels  of  sawdust,  and  when  it  arrived 


and  endlessly  faithful 


the  sawdust  was 
on  top  and  the  jars 
in  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel,  broken. 
One  shipment  had 
to  be  thrown  over- 
board in  the  harbor 
at  St.  John's  and 
the  Red  Cross  had 
paid  sixty  dollars 
in  shipping  expen- 
ses. Something 
had  to  be  done. 

So  the  idea  of  a 
"Fruit  Kitchen" 
was  evolved.  This 
is  a  story  in  itself, 
for  the  scheme  was 
not  launched  with- ' 
out  difficulties.  The 
plan,  however,  has 
proved  most  work- 
able— partly  b  e- 
cause  the  plan  was 
good,  partly  be- 
cause the  people 
who  have  under- 
taken the  work 
have  been  untiring 


'"THE  first  "Kitchen"  was  opened  at 
■*■  Hamilton.  A  public-spirited  citizen 
donated  the  building,  the  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety put  in  the  equipment,  farmers  in 
the  surrounding  district  gave  generous 
supplies  of  fruit  and  the  local  people  de- 


Tko  Canning  Centre  has 


set  up  in   a  cheese  factory  at  Mapleton 


The  Market   House  haa  been   turned  into  a   Canning   Centra  at  Barric 
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Armed  to  the  teeth 

"Troops  who  travel  alongside  of  them  have  their 
work  cut  out.  General  Currie  seems  to  carry 
light  railways  in  his  pocket,  and  if  the  Canadians 
have  to  stop  anywhere  for  a  day  or  two,  trans- 
portation facilities  spring  up  behind  them  as  if 
by  magic.  Germans  will  go  miles  out  of  their 
way  to  avoid  the  Canucks." 

Charles  H.  Grasty, 
in  N.Y.  Times,  Sept.  2  18. 

The  Canadian  Armj  as  it  standi  to-day  is  a  marvel  of 
organization.  In  guns,  in  ammunition,  in  transport,  in 
equipment  for  the  grim  work  of  war — for  efficiency 
of  men  and   I  lacks  nothing.      If  a  railroad  is 

needed — one  is  available.  When  the  Canadian  army 
starts  to  move — the  movement  is  accomplished  with 
certainty  and  rapidity.  When  it  attack-  there  i-  no 
lack  of  ammunition.  It  has  Lra.->  masks  and  aeroplanes 
of  the  latest  and  most  ctiicient  t,\ ; 

The  Canadian  Army  U  a-  the  Hun  very  well  knows — 
"armed  to  the  teeth." 

It  would  be  a  greater  shame  than  the  mind  cases  to 
dwell  on,  that  our  men  should  suffer  death  or  disaster 
— or  just  fall  .short  of  complete  Victory — because  we 
now  hold  hack  the  money  necessary  to  maintain  their 
full  fighting  efficiency. 

The  money  for  the  needs  of  our  army  will  be  provided 
by  Canada's  Victory  Loan  1918. 
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Operations  in  the  new  wing  of  the  Parkhill  Centre 


vised  ways  of  their  own  to  raise  money 
to  buy  more,  a  man  with  no  previous  ex- 
perience in  canning,  but  considerable 
knowledge  of  chemistry  undertook  to  su- 
pervise the  cooking  and  the  women  of 
the  churches  throughout  the  city 
volunteered  their  services  to  do 
anything  from  peeling  fruit  to 
mopping  the  floor.  It  was  a  new 
kind  of  "war  work."  You 
couldn't  go  out  to  do  it  in  an 
afternoon  gown ;  it  was  dirty, 
back-aching  work,  but  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  women  hasn't 
shown  signs  of  weakening  yet. 
Most  of  them  signed  up  for  cer- 
tain hours  on  certain  days, 
some,  whose  duties  at  home  were 
very  heavy,  dropped  in  when- 
ever they  could,  but  in  an  emer- 
gency all  rules  were  broken.  At 
six  o'clock  one  Saturday  even- 
ing a  shipment  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred baskets  of  peaches  arrived 
at  the  station.  The  men  said 
"We'll  put  them  in  cold  storage 
till  Monday  morning."  The  wo- 
men said  "Half  of  them  will  be 
spoiled-  -by  Monday  Morning. 
We'll  can  them  to-night."  By 
eight  o'clock  there  were  one- 
hundred-and-twenty-five  wo- 
men at  the  Kitchen  and  the 
peaches  were  canned  by  five 
o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  people  at  Hamilton  had  a 
experimental  problems  to  work  out. 
had  to  put  in  an  equipment  large  enough 
to  turn  out  the  work  quickly,  but  they 
had  to  remember  that  they  were  dealing 
with  voluntary  labor — they  couldn't  set 
up  a  standard  canning  factory.  They 
had  offered  to  repack  for  overseas  ship- 
ment any  home-canned  fruit  sent  to 
them  and  sometimes  this  had  not  been 
perfectly  sterilized  and  the  churning 
about  in  its  journey  to  the  Kitchen  had 
left  it  on  the  verge  of  spoiling;  this  they 
cooked  over  and  made  into  jam.  Small 
donations  of  several  varieties  of  fruit 
were  constantly  coming  in  and  in  order 
to  make  use  of  everything  they  began 
making  combination  jellies,  the  fame  of 
which  has  spread  widely  in  overseas  hos- 
pitals. Another  difficulty  was  that  even 
third  and  fourth  grade  fruit  was  some- 
times sent  in;  they  couldn't  waste  any- 
thing so  they  sorted  over  and  prepared 
what  no  canning  factory  with  paid  hands 
could  afford  to  take  care  of. 

The  women  found  ample  compensation 
however,  in  seeing  the  cases  of  their  pro- 
ducts shipped  out  by  the  carload,  and  in 
the  letters  of  appreciation  coming  back 
from  the  men  in  the  hospitals.  Then  in 
January,  1918,  the  Kitchen  burned  down. 


They  were  running  full  force  at  the  time 
making  apple  jelly  and  had  six  carloads 
of  fruit  on  hand.  This  was  transferred  to 
the  government  factory  at  Vineland, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  had 


Checking  up  after  a  day's   work  in   the  Guelph   Kitchen 


lot  of 
They 


been  turned  over  entirely  to  canning  fruit 
for  the  army;  and  the  Hamilton  people 
turned  their  attention  to  rebuilding.  The 
proposition  was  not  so  difficult  this  time 
because  the  Kitchen  had  become  popular 
— and  when  they  put  in  the  new  equip- 
ment   they    enlarged    and    improved    the 


plant  so  that  now  when  you  step  inside, 
the  general  impression  is  a  maze  of  flap- 
ping belts  and  a  whirr  of  machinery,  and 
the  women  in  their  bungalow  aprons, 
working  in  the  steam  from  the  boiling 
kettles  may  have  come  down  from  the 
Avenue  in  their  limousines,  but  to  the 
casual  observer  they  might  be  just  so 
many  factory  girls  operating  at  top 
speed.  The  new  Kitchen  opened  the  sec- 
ond week  of  August.  Five  weeks  later 
it  had  turned  out  nearly  6,500  gallons  of 
canned  fruit  and  jelly  and  over  4,000 
plum  puddings.  It  is  one  of  the  objec- 
tives to  get  40,000  plum  puddings,  worth 
two  dollars  each,  over  to  the  Canadian 
soldiers  before  Christmas. 

In  the  meantime,  another  canning  fac- 
tory on  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Vine- 
land    had   been    operating   for    the    Red 
Cross.    Before  the  war  this  had  been  en- 
tirely an  experimental  plant.     In  1915  an 
equipment  was  put  in  to  put  up  canned 
fruit  and  jams  for  the  army;  the  gov- 
ernment was  buying  this  to  send  over- 
seas anyway,  and  it  might  as  well  run  its 
own  plant,  hire  local  labor,  and  turn  out 
the  finest  possible  standard  pro- 
duct.     For  two  years  the  gov- 
ernment looked  after  the  distri- 
bution of  the  fruit;  now  it  is  all 
sent    through    the    Red    Cross. 
Last  year   this  factory  put  up 
100,000    gallons,    running    eight 
weeks      straight      through      on 
peaches    and    working    twenty 
nights  and  three  Sundays.  Later 
when    the   women    took    up    the 
canning   centre   movement,    this 
factory  stood  as  a  model.       The 
man  in  charge  had  worked  out 
a   practical,   efficient  equipment 
and  he  was  ready  to  give  the  wo- 
men the  value  of  his  experience 
in  equipping  their  smaller  Kit- 
chen.     He  had   tested   out  for- 
mulae for  jams  and  syrups  and 
he  knew  just  what  was  the  best 
standard    product    for    sending 
overseas,    though    speaking    of 
some  of  the  "specials"  concocted 
in  the  women's  Kitchens  he  said: 
"Men    can    fit    up    an    efficient 
plant,  be  sure  of  a  uniform  re- 
sult, and  rush  through  a  lot  of 
stuff,    but    it    doesn't   have    the 
quality  the  women  get." 

r  AST  summer  the  Department  of  Agri- 
*-'  culture  and  the  Red  Cross  offered  a 
joint  proposition  to  the  Women's  Insti- 
tutes of  Ontario.  If  the  women  in  any 
centre    would    undertake    to    carry    the 


The  New  Hamilton  Kitchen  might  almost  be  taken  for  a   regular  factory 
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scheme  through — to  secure  a  building 
suitable  for  a  Canning  Kitchen,  to  find 
the  material  to  can,  and  to  do  the  work, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
put  in  the  equipment  and  put  an  expert 
in  charge  to  supervise  the  cooking,  and 
the  Red  Cross  would  supply  the  sugar, 
the  fans  and  the  boxes  for  shipping. 

The  women  of  Parkhill  were  the  first  to 
take  it  up.  It  wasn't  an  easy  undertak- 
ing- There  were  a  thousand  difficulties 
which  might  crop  up  and  most  of  them 
did,  together  with  a  lot  of  others  no  one 
had  thought  of,  but  the  same  women  had 
pioneered  other  movements  and  they 
weren't  easily  frightened.  They  secured 
a  loan  of  the  town  armouries,  set  up  their 
sign  and  sent  an  appeal  through  Middle- 
County  for  fruit  and  vegetables  to 
can.  The  supplies  came  in  so  fast  that 
sometimes  they  had  to  work  day  and 
night.  In  October  they  asked  for  chick- 
ens and  neighboring  institutes  sent  out 
automobiles  collecting  chickens  from  one 
end  of  the  county  to  the  other.  This 
year  a  popular  slogan  of  the  district  has 
been  "Grow  a  chicken  for  the  Red  Cross." 
During  the  season  they  canned  over  one 
thousand  chickens  and  between  four  and 
five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  material 
altogether. 

This  year  they  enlarged  their  plant. 
The  original  building  was  twenty-five 
feet  square;  the  addition  is  twenty-five 
by  thirty,  built  in  two  storeys  with  a  fire- 
place and  smooth  floors,  for  the  women 
have  dreams  of  making  it  a  community 
centre  with  a  club  room  and  gymnasium 
and  dancing  floor,  when  its  purpose  as  a 
canning  kitchen  will  have  passed.  With 
this  new  equipment,  in  the  first  six  weeks' 
running  they  had  exceeded  their  entire 
output  of  last  year  and  are  still  going 
strong.  Last  year  they  canned  one  thou- 
sand chickens;  this  year  they  expect  to 
do  ten  thousand  in  addition  to  their  vege- 
tables, canned  fruit  and  jellies.  They  are 
busy  women  without  help  in  their  homes 
but  the  canning  factory  has  never  wanted 
hands.  On  toward  midnight  orie  night,  a 
woman  packing  a  chicken  in  a  can  re- 
marked: "I  wonder  when  we'll  get  our 
housecleaning  done!"  And  immediately 
the  happy  inspiration  came  "I  suppose  we 
can  do  it  while  the  boys  are  eating  the 
chicken."  Perhaps  the  canning  centre 
has  helped,  too,  to  strengthen  an  already 
fine  community  spirit.  On  busy  days,  it 
is  said,  they  don't  take  time  to  go  home  to 
cook  dinner,  but  just  file  into  the  home 
of  whatever  woman  has  something  in  the 
house. 

THE  canning  centre  at  Stratford  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  co-operation,  not 
only  of  the  women  of  the  town  and  coun- 
ty, but  of  the  members  of  two  different 
women's  organizations — the  Women's  In- 
stitutes and  the  Daughters  of  the  Em- 
pire. The  Institute  women,  most  of 
whom  live  on  farms  outside  the  city, 
opened  the  centre  and  look  after  getting 
the  supplies,  the  Daughters  of  the  Em- 
pire do  the  work.  They  have  rented  a 
whole  house  and  are  planning  to  put  in 
an  evaporator.  A  public-spirited  bus- 
iness man  of  the  town,  a  manufacturer 
of  furniture,  has  furnished  a  rest-room, 
and  when  the  canning  season  is  over  they 
still  hope  to  keep  this  open  as  a  rest  room 
for  women  coming  in  from  the  country 
to  do  their  shopping.  This  is  one  of  the 
fine  things  about  the  movement  every- 
where— it  is  always  leading  to  something 
else.  The  women  here  have  been  for- 
tunate in  having  the  strong  co-operation 
of  the  men.  They  have  men  on  their  fi- 
nance committee;  the  men  on  the  local 
Organization     of  Resources     Committee 
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helped;  business  men  of  the  town  have 
placed  their  cars  at  the  service  of  the 
women  to  go  out  to  the  country  to  col- 
lect supplies ;  the  employees  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  Company  came  in  the 
evenings  and  re-decorated,  or  rather, 
white-enamelled  the  workroom,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  attractive  kitchens  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

A  T  Guelph,  the  women  had  their  work 
•**  well  organized  before  the  centre 
opened;  they  knew  that  once  the  work 
began,  there  would  be  no  time  for  any- 
thing else.  In  the  spring,  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country  was  canvassed  for 
fruits,  and  chickens  in  the  fall.  When 
the  time  came  to  open,  the  ministers  were 
asked  to  announce  it  from  the  pulpits, 
and  to  urge  the  women  of  the  town  to 
give  their  services ;  those  who  volunteered 
were  listed  in  such  a  way  that  the  fac- 
tory is  always  sure  of  enough  workers 
and  an  emergency  staff  for  night  work — 
and  the  staff  takes  in  women  from  all 
parts  of  the  town,  "All  classes  of  women" 
we  might  have  said  a  few  years  ago. 
A  noticeable  feature  is  the  anxiety  of 
some  of  the  mothers  of  working  girls  to 
have  their  daughters  come  to  see  just 
how  the  work  is  done  for  while  canning 
fruit  and  making  pickles  and  jam  and 
jelly  is  an  old  art  to  housekeepers  the 
canning  of  vegetables  and  chicken  is 
rather  new  in  some  homes.  A  girl  of 
wide  advantages  who  had  served  some 
time  at  V.  A.  D.  work  overseas  was  cry- 
ing pitifully  over  the  peeling  of  endless 
quarts  of  onions  for  the  pickle  vats.  She 
happened  to  mention  that  she  had  applied 
to  go  back  to  France  and  had  been  put 
on  the  waiting-list.  "But,"  she  said,  "I 
don't  want  a  job  that  everyone  wants,  I'd 
rather  do  something  that  I  know  won't 
be  done  if  I  don't  do  it."  Another  wo- 
man said  "Isn't  it  great  to  think  we  can 
do  this  work  with  our  hands  and  it  gets 
right  to  the  boys."  Again  we  would  re- 
mind our  readers  that  the  work  at  a  can- 
ning centre  is  dirty,  monotonous,  back- 
aching  work.  Only  the  absolute  need  of 
it  could  keep  up  the  workers'  enthusiasm 
through  a  whole  season. 

The  building  at  Guelph  is  an  old  stove 
foundry,  loaned  rent  free.  The  coal  was 
donated  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
town.  The  sign  was  painted  free  and  a 
stenographer  offered  her  services  free  to 
do  any  type-writing.  Furniture  for  the 
office  and  rest-room  was  loaned  from  pri- 
vate homes  and  several  women  and  girls 
<if  the  town  have  offered  their  cars  and 
their  time  to  drive  out  to  the  country  for 
supplies.  One  of  the  problems  was  to 
get  a  man  to  run  the  boiler,  so  the  wo- 
man who  organized  the  movement  ran  it 
herself  for  the  first  week — it  is  a  boiler 
that  no  woman  is  supposed  to  run.  Ami 
hanging  on  the  wall  where  every  woman 
te  it  as  she  works  is  the  text:  "The 
work  of  our  hands,  establish  Thou  it." 
This  seems  to  mean  something  more  even 
than  the  fact  that  in  the  first  ten  day's 
running  they  put  up  a  ton  and  a  half 
of  material. 

At  a  jog  in  a  country  road  in  Elgin 
county  with  only  one  house  in 
sight  is  a  cheese-factory.  Here  is  the 
Mapleton  Women's  Institute  canning  cen- 
tre. The  owner  of  the  factory  gave  the 
room,  piped  in  the  steam  and  is  always 
mi  hand  to  help  with  the  adjusting  of 
any  troublesome  piece  of  machinery.  We 
wondered  where  the  women  came  from  to 
run  this  plant,  and  when  we  found  out, 
we  wondered  more.  They  were  all  wo- 
men from  farms,  usually  without  any 
help  at  home.    Some  of  them  milked  eight 
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or  ten  cows  before  they  came  in  the 
morning  and  after  they  went  home  at 
night  and  most  of  them  came  every  day 
except  Saturday  afternoon  and  Monday 
forenoon.  One  woman  over  eighty  comes 
regularly.  There  would  not  be  more 
than  twenty  of  them  altogether,  but  in  the 
first  six  weeks  they  made  over  twenty- 
five  hundred  quarts  of  apple  jelly  as  well 
as  some  five  hundred  quarts  of  other 
things.  In  addition  to  this  they  have  had 
community  days  to  do  their  own  canning. 
They  have  had  some  cash  donations,  but 
most  of  their  funds  they  have  raised 
themselves  in  such  ways  as  putting  on 
plays  at  their  literary  society  last  winter. 
They  made  over  four  hundred  dollars 
at  a  garden-party  this  summer — one  of 
their  best  sellers  being  ice-cream  sun- 
daes made  from  special  fruit  marmalades 
from  the  kitchen. 

When  it  was  decided  to  open  a  Can- 
ning Centre  at  Barrie,  the  whole 
county  was  organized  and  Simcoe  is  a 
large  country.  The  institutes  throughout 
the  county  not  only  have  their  regular 
days  to  come  to  the  Kitchen  to  work, 
but  they  have  raised  contributions  of 
money,  even  the  councils  of  other  towns 
have  helped  and  private  citizens  have  been 
generous  in  their  donations.  Each  of  the 
four  quarter  districts  of  the  county  has 
its  week  in  the  month  to  send  in  material 
and  the  president  says:  "If  we  don't  get 
enough  we  have  money  to  buy  more."  At 
the  rate  they  have  been  working  it  would 
not  be  surprising  if  they  were  to  ex- 
haust the  supplies  of  the  country.  In  the 
first  six  weeks  they  put  up  nearly  20,000 
pounds,  mostly  of  apple-butter  and  pick- 
les. The  women  of  Barrie  regardless  of 
whether  they  belong  to  the  Institute 
come  to  the  Kitchen  to  work  as  regularly 
as  their  men  go  to  business.  In  the  early 
summer  before  the  native  berries  were 
ripe,  letters  were  sent  out  to  the  school 
children  all  over  the  county,  asking  them 
to  pick  berries  for  the  Red  Cross.  The 
equipment  being  set  up  in  the  Market 
House,  it  is  convenient  for  farmers  to 
leave  supplies,  and  while  it  sometimes 
looks  like  an  overwhelming  proposition 
to  the  women  when  they  come  into  the 
store-room  in  the  morning  to  sort  over 
the  accumulation  of  baskets,  bags  and 
barrels,  they  are  usually  ready  for  more 
by  night. 

AT  Niagara-on-the-Lake  we  have  a 
**  splendid  example  of  girls'  work. 
There  had  been  no  girls'  organization  in 
the  town  and  the  girls  were  anxious  to  do 
something.  A  military  officer  asked 
them  to  form  a  club  to  entertain  the  sol- 
diers in  camp,  in  connection  with  the 
Hostess  House.  "That  idea  lasted  for 
only  two  days"  said  one  of  the  girls. 
"Then  we  formed  a  Girls'  Service  Bat- 
talion and  set  to  work  to  start  a  Canning 
Centre."  They  wear  khaki  uniforms, 
drive  thir  own  motor-truck  and  pick 
the  fruit  if  necessary.  The  women  of  the 
Institute  are  steadily,  faithful  in  helping 
with  the  work  of  the  Kitchen,  and  the 
girls  are  giving  up  everything  in  the  way 
of  social  entertainment  until  the  canning 
season  is  over.  Those  who  go  to  school 
or  to  business  work  in  the  Kitchen  in  the 
evenings. 

The  Centre  is  fortunate  in  being  sit- 
uated in  one  of  the  best  fruit  districts  in 
Canada  and  the  farmers  have  been  most 
liberal  in  their  donations.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
Kitchen  saved  a  lot  of  waste  by  taking 
care  of  tomatoes  that  were  cracked  and 
other  fruit  not  up  to  the  standard  for 
shipping.     In  the  first  ten  days'  running 
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they  put  up  over  five  thousand  pounds  of 
fruit  and  pickles,  mostly  jams  and  mar- 
malades. When  the  epidemic  of  influen- 
za spread  through  the  Polish  soldiers' 
training  camp,  the  girls  got  permission 
from  the  Red  Cross  to  send  a  limited 
quantity  of  fruit  to  their  hospital,  "Be- 
cause," they  explained  "they  have  no  one 
looking  after  them." 

One  ef  the  most  interesting  of  the  can- 
ning Kitchens  is  found  in  the  private 
home  of  a  woman  in  Grimsby.  This  was 
started  with  a  \  it  x  to  saving  food  in 
the  locality  that  v  ould  otherwise  be 
wasted,  and  suppiyrig  it  to  the  Beams- 
ville  Aviator  Hospital.  Even  the  bones 
from  the  camp  kitchen  are  brought  here 
and  used  to  make  soup  stock.  Another 
centre  has  recently  been  opened  at  Echo 
Place,  near  Brantford. 

It  is  impossible  yet  to  estimate  the  pro- 
portions  of   the   work    this   year,   or   to 


prophesy  what  it  may  lead  to  when  the 
war  is  over.  The  total  output  of  all  the 
kitchens  for  the  three  years,   1915-16-17 


was  750,000  pounds,  but  there  were  only 
two  kitchens  running  then.  This  year 
they  are  after  a  million. 


The  Minx  Goes  to  the  Front 


Continued  from  page  100 


with  her  son  it  will  be  all  right.     I  feel 
it  will." 

I  felt  this  in  a  less  degree,  but — 
mother  was  upstair  in  that  dressing 
gown,  and  it  would  be  pleasant  to  whirl 
through  early  morning  Paris  in  a  car 
alone  with  Nancy  Mix.  After  that,  the 
deluge!  And  it  would  be  brutal  to  re- 
fuse. 

IN  the  Rue  Frederic  Premier  (this  isn't 
the  real  name  of  the  street)  is  situat- 
ed an  important  bureau.     Its  business  is 


to  see  Personages  (they  must  be  per- 
sonages with  a  large  capital  P)  who  have 
reasons  for  wishing  to  visit  any  of  the 
French  fronts.  The  bureau  probes  these 
reasons,  and  decides  whether  they  justify 
the  desired  visit.  If  no,  the  bureau  in- 
vents polite  excuses  for  refusing.  If 
yes,  the  bureau  facilitates  the  visit  and 
makes  it  possible.  These  were  the  par- 
ticulars mother  had  spent  days  in  ascer- 
taining and  the  Minx  had  annexed  in  five 
minutes. 
The  bureau  was  in  a  large,  elaborate 


Thf  Final  Test 

FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH  TAKEN  AT  THE  EDISON  RECORDING  LABORATORIES 


BEAUTIFUL  Anna  Case  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  sang  the  "Mad  Scene"  from 
Lucia  for  the  December  list  of  Edison  Re-Creations. 
Did  Mr.  Edison's  recording  experts  succeed  in 
obtaining  an  absolutely  perfect  Re-Creation  of  her 
voice  ?  That  was  the  all-important  question  and 
there  was  but  one  way  to  answer  it.  Miss  Case 
stood  beside  the  New  Edison  and  began  to  sing  the 
number  again.  Suddenly  she  paused  and  the  New 
Edison  continued  the  song  alone.  Was  it  possible  to 
distinguish  Anna  Case's  voice  from  the  New  Edi' 
son's  Re-Creation  of  it  ?  Other  artists  who  also  had 
made  recordings  for  the  December  list  listened  to  the 
comparison.  The  Re-Creation  was  pronounced  an 
exact  duplication  of  Miss  Case's  wonderful  voice. 


Similar  tests  with  similar  results  have  been  made 
by  thirty  different  artists  in  public  before  more  than 
two  million  people  and  have  been  reviewed  at 
length  by  America's  principal  newspapers.  Ask  for 
a  copy  of  the  booklet  "What  the  Critics  Say"  con- 
taining reprints  of  what  the  newspapers  have  said 
about  these  amazing  comparisons. 

The  New  Edison,  termed  by  the  New  York 
Globe  "The  phonograph  with  a  soul,"  is  the  only 
sound  reproducing  instrument  that  sustains  the  test 
of  direct  comparison  with  the  artists  who  make 
recordings  for  it.  The  New  Edison  is  the  only 
sound  reproducing  instrument  that  can  bring  into 
your  home  the  work  of  great  singers  and  instru- 
mentalists exactly  as  presented  by  them  on  the  stage. 


May  ive  send  you  a  complimentary  copy  of  our  musical  magazine     Along  Broadway?' 

7h>  NEW  EDISON 

"The  Phonograph  with  a  Soul" 

THOMAS        AT.        EDISON,        INC.,        ORANGE, 

Mention  MaeLean's  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 


N  .       J  . 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

FIVE  CENTS  PER  WORD  PER  MONTH 

Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  fire  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  month  close 
on  5th  of  the  month  preceding 
issue. 

EDUCATIONAL 
pORRESPONDENCE  TUITION  IN  HAR- 
^  mony.      Free   specimen    lessons.      W.    A. 


Montgomery,     Mus.     Bac, 
Avenue  West.   Calgary. 


834     Fifteenth 


DE  A  FRENCH  OR  SPANISH  CORRES- 
pondent  1  Salary  $15  to  $25.  Ask  for 
the  list  of  our  graduates  doing  foreign 
correspondence  in  Canada.  Courses  by 
mail.  The  Toronto  School  of  Languages. 
191  College  Street.  Guy  de  Lestard,  prin- 
cipal.     Fifteen  yean  in  Toronto.   (Dec/18) 

pLLIOTT  BUSINESS  COLLEGE.  784 
Yonge  Street,  Toronto:  absolutely 
superior  instruction :  graduates  in  great 
demand:  satisfaction  assured;  write  for 
illustrated  catalogue.  (5-19) 

INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING  IN  BOOK- 
keeping.  shorthand,  civil  service,  ma- 
triculation. Write  for  free  catalogue  and 
particulars.  Dominion  Business  College, 
857  College  Street,  Toronto.  J.  V.  Mit- 
chell. B.A.,    Principal.  (tf) 

NURSING 
pRIVATE  NURSES  EARN  $10  TO  $25  A 
week.       Learn     without     leaving     home. 
Booklet    free.      Royal    College    of    Science, 
709  A8  Spadina  Ave..  Toronto.  Canada. 


W' 


$«•  A  MONTH 
Y°U  CAN  TRAIN  AT  HOME  FOR  A 
position  which  will  bring  you  this. 
Bertha  Willan  writes  us :  "I  am  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  instruction  I  received  from 
you.  I  had  no  trouble  at  all  getting  a 
position.  I  have  been  at  work  for  a  month 
with  the  Newton-Annis  Fur  Co.,  of  De- 
troit and  get  $60  a  month."  Our  course 
prepared  her  for  this  posltian  at  hor  coun- 
try home  at  Staples.  Ont.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars about  our  Stenography  Course. 
Canadian  Correspondent  College,  Limit- 
ed.   Dept.    B.    Toronto,    Canada. 

STOP  FORGETTING 

/E  can  train  you  to  remember  names, 
faces,  facts,  figures  anything  you  want 
when  you  want  it.  Ask  for  booklet  on  the 
Pelman  Mind  and  Memory  Course.  Pelman 
Institute,    Dept.    B,    Toronto.    Canada. 

SHORT  STORY    MANUSCRIPTS 

WANTED 

J£ARN    $25.00    WEEKLY.    SPARE    TIME. 

writing  for  newspapers,  magazines ; 
experience  unnecessary:  details  free.  Press 
Syndicate,  515  St.  Lou  la.  Mo.  (tf) 

CHORT  STORIES.  POEMS.  PLAYS,  ETC. 
^  are  wanted  for  publication.  Literary 
Bureau,   145  Hannibal,  Mo.  (tf) 

STAMP8   AND  COINS 

CTAMPS  —  PACKAGE  FREE  TO  COL- 
lectors  for  two  cents  postage.  Also 
offer  hundred  different  foreign.  Catalogue. 
Hinges  all  five  cent*.  We  buy  stamps. 
Marks  Stamp  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada.       (tf) 

PATENTS    AND    LEGAL 

LKTHERSTONHAUGH  A  CO..  PATENT 
1  Solicitors.  Head  Office,  Royal  Bank 
Building,  Toronto  :  5  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa. 
Offices  in  other  principal  cities.  (4-19) 

STAMMERING 

CT-8TU-T-T-TERING  and  Stammering 
^  cured  at  home.  Instructive  booklet 
free.  Walter  McDonnell,  64  Potomac  Bank 
Building,    Washington.    D.C.  (rtf) 


building  with  military  motors  ranged 
outside  its  doorway,  and  men  in  uniform 
keeping  guard  inside.  What  constitutes 
a  suspicious-looking  character  I  am  not 
sure.  Anyhow,  these  men  gazed  with 
indifference  at  me  in  my  blue  serge  suit, 
and  with  admiration  at  Miss  Mix  in  white 
silk  stockinette.  We  were  allowed  to 
pass,  to  mount  in  a  very  tight-fitting 
lift  to  a  floor  where  a  one-armed  soldier, 
seated  at  a  table  in  a  hall,  requested  our 
names.  I  had  a  visiting  card.  The  Minx 
scrawled  on  a  piece  of  paper,  "Miss 
Xancy  Mix,  Dexter,  Kentucky."  She 
then  hesitated  a  few  seconds,  pencil  in 
hand,  gave  one  of  her  little  gasps,  and 
dashed  down  an  addition  underneath, 
"cousin  of  the  American  General  Ben- 
jamin F.  Mix." 

"There!"  she  breathed,  as  the  soldier 
moved  towards  a  distant  door.  "If 
they're  in  doubt  about  seeing  me,  that 
may  be  a  trump!  You  were  saying  your- 
self, Americans  are  popular,  and  a  gen- 
eral   " 

"Does  he  exist?"  I  couldn't  help  en- 
quiring. (Perhaps  this  avenged  mo- 
ther). 

"He  did.  He's  dead  now.  But  he's  in 
history.     They  can  look  him  up." 

"And  he's  your  cousin?" 

"I've  heard  dad  scold  my  stepmother 
for  boasting  that  he  is.  Dad's  not  here 
to  scold  me.  And  she's  as  likely  to  be 
as  right  as  he  is." 

The  soldier  returned,  without  gen- 
darmes to  arrest  one  of  us.  We  were 
ushered  into  a  room  with  a  table  and  a 
trio  of  chairs,  which  suggested  a  council 
of  three.  We  waited.  Our  hearts 
thumped — at  least,  mine  did.  We  talked 
of  indifferent  things,  then  fell  into  si- 
lence, and  watched  the  door.  It  opened, 
and  a  man  entered. 

"Mees  Mix!"  he  greeted  my  companion. 
He  advanced,  and  when  she  charmingly 
held  out  her  hand,  he  bowed  over  it.  This 
with  scarce  a  glance  at  my  mother's  son. 
His  cordiality  paid  tribute  to  a  valued 
ally,  with  army  connections  who  were 
already  landing  on  the  shores  of  France, 
in  transports  escorted  by  destroyers. 
Then,  somehow — I  hardly  knew  how — it 
was  Miss  Nancy  Mix  who  introduced 
Mr.  Henry  Wayne  to  Monsieur  Dariot. 
By  a  gracious  concession  she  encouraged 
me  to  speak,  to  explain  my  business  and 
mention  hers,  which  I  found  myself  do- 
ing as  if  hypnotized. 

Vj ONSIEUR  DARIOT,  who  spoke  Eng- 
*■**■  lish,  assured  me  that  madame,  my 
mother's,  work  was  known  in  France.  He 
had  heard  of  the  papers  for  whicn 
mademoiselle  my  cousin  wrote.  Natur- 
ally I  would  be  permitted  to  escort  them 
if  they  visited  the  front.  But — it  was 
easier  to  send  men  than  women.  Men 
could  join  any  party  being  made  up, 
whereas  ladies  must  have  one  arranged 
for  them.  Besides,  motor  cars  were 
needed  and  difficult  to  obtain,  to  say 
nothing  of  essence. 

"But,"  broke  in  Miss  Mix,  "I  have  a 
British  staff  car  at  my  service,  and 
essence,  and  the  English  chauffeur  of  an 
English  lord.  If  I  go  to  the  front — to 
fronts,  I  mean — I  could  take  the 
Waynes." 

Monsieur  Dariot  pricked  his  ears. 
"Ah,  Mademoiselle,  you  too  wish  to  go 
to  the  front?  Your  car  would  be  useful. 
But  I  must.  I  fear,  ask  your  qualifica- 
tions, your  " 

"I'm  a  writer,"  she  said,  "for  an 
American  paper  with  the  largest  circu- 
lation  in   the  world.     It's  the   most   in- 


fluential.    It  simply  makes  fashions — l 
mean   opinions." 

"Indeed?"  She  was  becoming  more 
and  more  marvellous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
official.  This  exquisite  creature  who 
looked  like  a  hothouse  flower,  had  gen- 
erals for  cousins,  could  produce  staff  cars 
at  will  like  manna  in  the  wilderness,  and 
was  a  valued  contributor  to  the  most 
powerful  paper  on  earth! 

"Do  I  know  the  name  of  this  great 
journal?"  he  ventured. 

"You  surely  must?     It's  Home  Talk." 

I  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing. 
Even  Monsieur  Dariot  started. 

"Home  Talk,"  he  echoed.  "That— 
ah,  I  am  ignorant  unfortunately  of 
America.  But  it  sounds  like  a  woman's 
journal." 

"Oh,  it  is,"  the  Minx  cut  him  short. 
"That's  why  it's  so  influential.  It  sells 
by  millions.  There's  lots  more  women 
than  men  in  America.  It's  we  who  are 
IT — I  mean  it's  we  who  decide  things. 
If  we  didn't  want  the  men  to  go  to  war 
and  fight  with  the  Allies  they  wouldn't. 
They  couldn't,  you  see.  Why,  they'd 
have  to  fight  for  the  Germans  if  we  in- 
sisted. If  you  want  a  thing  done,  put  it 
in  a  woman's  paper.  Politicians  do. 
Authors  do.  And — everyone  who  is  any- 
one. Home  Talk  rings  right  round  the 
world.  It's — it's  like  a  propaganda  (I 
think  she  said  "probogando,"  but  Mon- 
sieur Dariot  didn't  notice)  in  neutral 
countries.  If  Home  Talk  published  an 
article  on  these  liberated  cities  Mrs. 
Wayne  speaks  about,  goodness  knows 
how  many  dollars  will  pour  in  from  sub- 
scribers." 

"I  see!"  said  Mr.  Dariot.  If  more  than 
eloquence  had  been  needed,  flushed 
cheeks  and  beaming  eyes  would  have 
done  the  trick.  "Where  do  you  wish  to 
go?"  he  added. 

"Verdun!"  she  flung  at  his  head. 

He  winced  under  the  impact.  "Ah, 
Verdun!  Few  ladies  are  allowed  there. 
(I  knew  this,  and  even  mother  feared  to 
ask  for  Verdun.)  "I  am  not  quite  sure 
of  that  place — even  for  you,  Miss  Mix. 
But  Nancy,  with  the  evacuated  cities  in 
the  direction  of  the  eastern  front,  cer- 
tainly! As  you  have  a  car,  you  can  start 
as  soon  as  we  apply  to  Headquarters  and 
get  a  response.  You  can  fill  a  form 
which  I  will  give  you,  with  particulars 
about  yourself,  and  the  name  of  your 
great  paper.  Your  chauffeur  must  fill 
one.  Monsieur  Wayne  can  take  home 
forms  for  his  ladies  and  return  them 
ejuickly.  In  four  days  I  shall  give  you 
your  pass." 

When  I  had  staggered  out  of  the  office 
and  had  subsided  weakly  into  the  car, 
something  within  me  blurted  out  the 
question,  "Do  you  write,  Miss  Mix?" 

"You  think  I'd  fib?"  she  reproached 
me,  large-eyed.  "I  ought  to  set  Sidi  B. 
at  you!  Why,  I  once  wrote  a  lovely 
article  for  Home  Talk.  I  sent  it  in,  and 
won  a  prize.  It  was  on  'How  to  Break 
an  Engagement  Without  Breaking  a 
Heart.' " 

COWARDICE  caused  me  to  put  off  tell- 
ing mother  of  the  Minx's  application 
for  the  front.  I  thought  it  would  be  re- 
fused at  Headquarters;  and  as  by  un- 
tiring effort  mother  managed  mean- 
while to  avoid  Miss  Mix  she  might 
never  know  of  my  guilt.  We  were  con- 
stantly out  for  meals,  at  restaurants  oi 
at  the  houses  of  such  Paris  dwellers 
as  we  knew.  Mother  was  excited  and 
earnest.  Ruthlessly  she  "worked"  our 
acquaintances      for      introductions,    and 
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Hardwood   Floors 

are  beautiful,  economical,  durable,  health- 
ful and  labor  saving.  They  are  the 
common-sense   answer  to  the  floor  question. 

Rathbone  Oak  Veneer 
Flooring 

can  be  put  down  perfectly  by  any  car- 
penter or  by  the  man  of  the  house  if 
he  is  handy  with  tools.  Being  only 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  it  is  light 
and  easy  to  handle  and  even  with  strenu- 
ous wear  it  will  last  longer  than  the  house 
itself. 
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Write  for  free  folder  which  gives  full  par- 
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secured  one  to  a  high  official  at  Nancy, 
another  to  a  General  at  Verdun,  in  case 
we  were  allowed  there,  which  everyon<_ 
warned  her  was  doubtful.  It  was  on 
the  day  when  these  letters  were  obtained 
that  the  blow  fell. 

In  her  satisfaction.  Mother  had  for- 
gotten the  Minx,  who  had  made  friends 
in  the  hotel,  especially  among  British 
officers  on  leave,  and  had  soared  to  a 
pinnacle  of  popularity  with  a  newiy 
ai  rived  lot  of  American  aviators.  The 
appalling  young  person  had.  it  seemed, 
been  suppressed  as  a  family  nuisance; 
and  on  returning  from  a  visit  to  the 
War  Museum  on  the  day  I  mention, 
Mother  condescended  to  rest  in  the 
iounge.  instead  of  going  out  to  tea,  or 
having  it  in  our  rooms,  as  thus  far  she 
had  doomed  us  to  do.  We  settled  down 
where  we  were.  It  was  a  non-cake  day; 
but  we'd  smeared  our  war-bread  with 
English  jam,  when  Sidi  B.  burst  upon 
lie  was  followed  by  two  brand  new 
American  lieutenants,  and  a  brace  of 
battle-worn  Highlanders  who  annexed 
a  table  near  ours  and  stood  at  attention 
until  joined  by  their  liege  lady. 

I  half  rose  and  bowed.  Mother  and 
Kate  sat  tight,  with  a  broad  backed 
effect,  ignoring  the  irruption.  Laughing 
and  chaffing,  the  party  had  seated  it- 
self, when  the  concierge  advanced  with 
an  official-looking  envelope.  So  official 
was  it  that  Mother  held  out  a  hand.  "It 
will  be  our  permit,"  she  said.  But  the 
concierge  went  on  to  the  next  table:  and 
u  moment  later  there  was  a  silvery 
squeak  from  the  Minx.  She  jumped 
up.  The  officers  jumped  up  too,  and 
retrieved  one  bead  bag,  one  fan,  one 
handkerchief,  one  parasol,  and  a  few 
other  things  that  fell. 

"Oh.  Mrs.  Wayne!"  she  exclaimed,  as 
sweetly  as  if  we  had  indeed  been  "living 
in  each  other's  pockets,"  "Here  are  our 
permits.  They're  only  for  Nancy  and 
the  eastern  front.  But  there's  a  separate 
letter  from  that  Lamb  of  a  Monsieur 
Oariot.  He  says,  as  we  hive  our  own 
car  and  gas,  and  "Home  Talk"  has  such 
an  immense  circulation  even  among 
neutrals,  there  may  be  hope  for  Verdun. 
Isn't  it  splendid?" 

^/f  OTHER  doesn't  often  lose  her  tongue, 
Abut  now  she'd  the  air  of  having 
swallowed  it.  She  gazed  at  the  blue 
rtaper  as  at  an  order  for  our  execution. 
Then  slowly,  power  of  speech  came  back. 
"Miss  Nancy  Mix  accompanied  by" — 
and  she  read  our  names  aloud.  "What 
IS  the  meaning  of  this  farce?  I  fail 
to  understand." 

But  I  understood.  This  was  my 
coward's  punishment!  The  Minx  was 
dashed.  Doubtless  she  had  expected 
praise — even  thanks!  No  soldier  goina; 
"over  the  top"  in  icy  dawn,  in  the  face 
of  asphyxiating  gas,  machine  guns, 
iiquid  fire,  and  under  an  enemy  barrage, 
not  to  speak  of  aeroplanes,  can  have 
felt  what  I  felt.  I  stammered  explana- 
tions. 

"You  see,  I  couldn't  get  a  taxi,  so 
she  took  me  in  her  car.  It  was  the 
car  that  made  the  difference.  They 
couldn't  have  sent  us  without.  We  owe 
everything  to  Miss  Mix " 

"I  refuse  to  owe  anything  to  Miss 
Mix,"  said  Mother.  "This  is  monstrous." 

I  hadn't  seen  her  so  moved  since  the 
war  broke  out,  after  she'd  prophesied 
peace.  Her  hand  trembled.  She  mis- 
took her  plate  for  her  saucer.  She  set 
her  tea-cup  in  the  jam.  Poor  Mother! 
I   realized   that   the   lion   had   doubtless 
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BURNT  OUT! 

Burnt  out  and  everything  de- 
stroyed. If  this  were  your  case 
where  would  you  be?  Safe- 
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refused  at  first  to  stir  out  of  the  net, 
because  a  mouse  had  gnawed  the  hole. 
I'm  sure  Mother  longed  to  run  upstairs 
and  have  hysterics  in  her  bedroom:  but 
Mrs.  Henry  Wayne  occupies  a  position 
among  women  which  the  Matterhorn 
occupies  among  mountains.  She  waved 
the  Minx  back  to  her  officers,  and  held 
aer  own  ground  at  her  table.  Not  untii 
a  decent  interval  had  elapsed  did  she 
arise  and  stalk  to  the  ascenseur.  Kate 
followed,  I  followed,  though  if  I'd  had 
a  trained  astral  body  I'd  gladly  have 
sent  it  instead. 

I  draw  a  veil  over  the  scene  upstairs; 
out  half  an  hour  later  I  crawled  down 
again  and  ordered  a  go  of  brandy.  I 
needed  it  after  what  I'd  been  through. 
But  I  had  made  Mother  see  that  to  go 
to  the  Front  with  a  Minx  was  nobler 
than   not  to  go   at  all. 

Next  morning  early  we  set  out  for 
Nancy.  There  was  a  short  scene  start- 
ing which  could  be  described  as  comedy 
or  tragedy,  according  to  the  point  of 
view;  Mother  offering  to  sit  on  a 
"strapontin"  because  the  car  was  "one 
of  the  things  we  owed  to  Miss  Mix:" 
Miss  Mix  insisting  that  Mrs.  Wayne  and 
Miss  Whitley  should  take  the  best 
piaces;  their  chill  yielding,  to  "save  a 
squabble."  Presently  when  Nancy,  Sidi 
B.  and  I  had  disposed  ourselves  on  the 
two  "strapontins"  aforesnid,  the  ladies' 
knees  coldly  avoiding  our  backs  (if  they 
iiad  touched,  our  spines  would  have  been 
frostbitten!)  I  caught  the  girl  giggling. 
Telepathy  told  me  she  pictured  Mother 
on  one  of  these  small  folding  chairs,  and 
I  too  suppressed  a  gurgle. 

ALL    roads    leading    out    from    Paris 
/*      eastward    are    roads    to    Germany, 
and   so  towards  Germany  our  big  Brit- 
ish car  turned  her  nose  in  defiance.  She 
had  six  cylinders  and  the  power  of  sixty 
super-horses.      She    drank    distance    like 
petrol    (here   1    might   pun,   seeing   that 
sne   soon   plunged   us   into   Champagne) 
and  she  made  better  time  than  the  fast- 
est train  of  war  days.     As   for  an  ad- 
venture, it  wouldn't  be  her  fault  if  we 
had  one!     Our  only  "hold  ups"  were  to 
show  Miss  Mix's  blue  pass,  crossed  with 
red,  to  soldiers  stationed  along  the  way 
after  we  ran  into  the  war  zone.  The  sight 
of   women    going    to    the    "Front,"    not 
oressed  as  nurses,  surprised  these  dusty 
men.  and  the  Minx  more  than  surprised 
them.        Dressed,  hatted   and   booted   in 
khaki    color,    with    her     red     hair    and 
white  skin   dazzling  in  the  sunshine,  it 
would   have  been  safer  to  stare  at  her 
through  smoked  glasses. 

Meaux  marked  the  place  nearest  Paris 
"on  the  front  of  the  Marne"  where 
Germans  came  in  that  million-years-ago 
autumn  of  1914.  Even  now  we  could 
see  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river — half 
Hidden  in  green  grass,  grain  or  butter- 
cups the  form  of  trenches— shallow 
holes  made  in  a  hurry.  Meaux  we  saw 
as  a  sweet  old  town  of  dove-grey  roofs, 
and  the  Minx  would  stop  to  buy  post- 
cards of  the  Bishop  whose  bravery 
even  the  Germans  respected. 

At  Chateau-Thierry,  on  the  right  bank, 
we  came  upon  our  first  trace  of  German 
destruction.  Once  its  only  ruin  was 
tne  Castle  built  by  Charles  Martel  for 
a  sort  of  fairytale  monarch,  young  King 
Tnierry.  Travellers  came  to  see  the 
fortresslike  church  of  the  15th  century 
with  its  vast  tower  set  upon  a  height 
or  to  gaze  at  the  birthplace  of  Jean  de 
la  Fontaine,  the  beloved  fable-maker. 
Nowadays  there  are  ruins  more  thrilling 
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Jian  Thierry's  crumbled  palace.  The 
Tour  de  Balhan  and  the  Church  of  St 
Crispin  are  neglected  for  a  few  grim 
trophies  on  the  river's  edge — "monu- 
ments historiques"  which  the  Germans 
added,  m  seven  September  days,  to  those 
aiready  possessed  by  Chateau- Thierry. 

Mother's  stylo  became  frantically  busy 
amid   the   fluttering   leaves   of  a   cheap 
black  notebook,  marked  "No.  1,"  as  we 
spun    away   from    the    picturesque    hill- 
town  by  the  Marne,  past  little  villages 
xike  islands  in  a     flood  of     green,  past 
martyred     chateaux,     past     Montmirail 
where  a  fierce  battle  was  fought  with- 
out  ever   getting   into   the   papers:   and 
so    towards    Epernay.      Her   jolted    jot- 
tings resembled  nothing  so  much  as   a 
tango   danced     by   ink-stained     insects, 
out  no  bump  or  swerve  discouraged  her. 
Kate  read  an  antiquated  guide-book  (are 
not  all  things  antiquated  that  date  before 
1914?)  but  the  correspondent  of  "Home 
Talk"  was  idle,  save  for  eyes  and  tongue. 
Sue    asked    me    many    questions,   but    I 
confess  that  I  thought  at  the  time   they 
were   put   for   the    pleasure    of   hearing 
herself  talk,   rather   than  with   the   ob- 
ject  of   gathering   information.        Why- 
should  she  care   that  Epernay  had  manu- 
factured the  best  "Vins  de  la  Riviere," 
and  that  vast  wine-cellars  were  cut  in 
the  chalk  rocks?    Yet  suddenly  she  sur- 
prised   me    with    a    quaint   word-picture 
of    the    German      ambitions    concerning 
these   storehouses   of  a   million   bottles. 
She    had      apparently    read      something 
about  the  very  church  with  its  very  old 
painted  glass  windows:  and  added,  when 
Kate  read  aloud  that  Henry  IV.  had  laid 
siege  to  Epernay,  "Oh  yes,  wasn't  Mar- 
shal  Biron    killed    in    it?"        Doubtless, 
minx-like,    the    girl    had    slily   bolted    a 
few  undigested  facts  to  fling  at  us:  but 
I  began  dimly  to  discern  that  there  might 
be  Something  yet  to  be  discerned  under 
her  dimples  and  rice-powder. 

Epernay  was  cruelly  bombed  after 
the  Germans  had  been  hustled  out  by 
the  victory  of  the  Marne,  the  gay  "quar- 
tier  Abele,"  where  lived  the  rich,  being 
marked  down  for  destruction. 

f^HALONS,  chief  town   of  the  Marne, 
city    of    twenty-two    bridges,    was 
important   before      Attila      brought   his 
Huns     and    St.    Bernard      preached    the 
Crusade    there    in      the      12th    century. 
Mother   had   thought  of  laying   a   brief 
scene  in  Chalons,  because  of  its  ancient 
churches   (a  great  forte  of  hers  is  des- 
cribing churches)  but  she  lost  the  calm- 
ness  requisite   for  architecture  at   sight 
of  the  German  prisoners,  working  along 
the  road   in   gangs.     "After  all,  Nancy 
is  my  goal,   in   this   direction!"  she  re- 
minded   herself;    and    instead    of    note- 
taking,  she  scattered  as  we  drove    leaf- 
lets   she'd    had    translated    into    German 
and  printed  for  such  emergencies.    These 
were   strong  quotations  from   a   lecture 
of  hers  in  which  Germany  was  compared 
with   the  fallen   archangel   Lucifer,  and 
she  believed  that,  if  picked  up  and  read, 
tney  would  be  a  nourishing  mental  ration 
for  the  prisoners.     She  suggested  stop- 
ping the  car  at  a  distance,  to  see  if  the 
men  in  the  queer  flat  caps,  with  P.  G. 
on   their  backs,    profited   by  the   unique 
opportunity  offered:   but   I  argued   that 
watched  pots  never  boil,  and  the  chauf- 
feur was  allowed  to  go  on  past  the  fair 
town  of  three   rivers,  towards  Vitry-le- 
Francois. 

To  be  continued 
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PEACE  came  with  a  suddenness  that 
has  left  the  world  a  little  breath- 
less. Men  of  discernment  had  pre- 
dicted from  the  very  first  that,  when 
Germany  once  began  to  crack,  the  end 
would  follow  within  a  short  period.  But 
who  was  there  bold  enough  at  any  time 
before  September  of  the  present  year  to 
stand  out  and  say  that  the  break-up  would 
come  before  the  New  Year? 

The  glorious  finish  came  so  very  sud- 
denly that  men  have  not  yet  collected  their 
wits  sufficiently  to  diagnose  the  business 
outlook  coolly  and  clearly.  There  is  still 
a  great  deal  of  doubt  and  on  certain  points 
some   diversity   of   opinion. 

The  outstanding  fact  is  that  there  has 
not  been  one  trace  of  panic  or  pessimism. 
Although  men  knew  that  the  days  ot  the 
munitions  industry  were  numbered  and 
that  readjustments  must  come  sharply, 
there  has  been  no  tendency  to  seriously 
anticipate  depression.  There  has  been  no 
scurrying  to  cover,  no  sharp  slumping  of 
stock  markets.  Men  are  facing  the  future 
confidently  and  calmly.  And  that  is  a 
great  point  indeed. 

Everything  will  hinge  on  the  labor  out- 
look. Many  who  have  studied  the  situa- 
tion closely  are  convinced  that  Canadian 
industry  can  absorb  the  labor  that  is  turn- 
ed loose  from  the  munitions  factories. 
They  point  to  the  fact  that  labor  is  scarce 
in  all  directions,  that  most  factories  and 
offices  have  been  struggling  along  short 
handed  and  that  thirty  thousand  men  can 
be  used  without  glutting  the  labor  market. 
The  women  who  have  been  working  on 
munitions  may  not  find  it  as  easy  to 
secure  employment.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  women  went  in,  however,  to  help 
out  in  the  war  crisis  and  will  be  glad  to  go 
back  again  to  household  work.  Others 
were  wives  of  soldiers  who  took  on  the 
work  to  eke  out  their  allowance  and  these 
again  will  be  prepared  to  relinquish  out- 
side employment. 

Others  do  not  take  as  optimistic  a  view 
as  this  and  believe  that  the  coming  winter 
is  bound  to  see  a  certain  amount  of  un- 
employment. They  do  not  anticipate  that 
it  will  be  serious  but  they  refuse  to  accept 
the  cheerful  dictum  that  all  will  be  well. 
They  declare  that  the  government  must  be 
prepared  to  handle  the  situation  and  pro- 
vide employment.  Labor  men  hold  this 
view.  Prominent  labor  leaders  are  de- 
claring that  the  workingman  will  not  ac- 
cept conditions  this  winter  such  as  existed 
during  the  winter  of  1914-15.  They  spoke 
of  drastic  steps. 

It  seems  to  the  writer,  however,  that 
the  outlook  is  good.  Figure  it  out  this 
way.  In  normal  times  Canada  can  find 
employment  for  all  her  people.  To-day 
half  a  million  men  are  overseas  and  the 
ranks  of  labor  are  depleted  accordingly. 
Whv  should  it  not  be  possible  to  use  every 
pair  of  hands  that  are  left  even  without 
the  artificial  stimulation  of  war  indus- 
tries? On  top  of  that,  figure  that  de- 
mand in  all  lines  is  abnormal  and  that 
stocks  are  so  low  thnt  it  is  going  to  take 
a  long  time  to   got  them   up    to   normal 


again.  Factories  will  have  to  work  full 
blast  for  at  least  a  year  on  the  average 
before  stocks  can  be  buildup.  Then  again 
Canada  must  continue,  to  send  food  over- 
seas in  as  large  quantities  as  it  can  be 
spared.  It  has  been  officially  announced 
that  war  orders  for  steel  are  to  be  placed 
here.  We  must  proceed  to  make  clothing 
for  the  soldiers  who  will  start  to  come 
back  soon.  All  in  all  it  looks  as  though 
there  is  a  very  busy  time  ahead  and  that 
the  closing  of  the  munitions  plants  will 
not  upset  the  labor  market  to  the  extent 
that  some  have  feared.  If  enlightened 
leadership  were  certain  in  the  responsible 
departments  at  Ottawa,  there  would  need 
to  be  no  doubt  on  that  score.  Unfortun- 
ately we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  right 
brand  of  leadership  will  be  forthcoming. 

THE  second  most  interesting  consider- 
ation is  with  reference  to  prices.  It 
has  been  rather  generally  supposed  that 
the  cost  of  things  would  start  to  go  down 
just  as  soon  as  the  fighting  ceased.  On 
the  day  that  the  Hun  cried  "Enough," 
men  carried  the  idea  in  the  back  of  their 
heads  that  the  high  cost  of  living  would 
immediately  start  to  recede.  From  many 
quarters  to-day  word  comes  that  retailers 
even  are  refusing  to  place  any  orders. 
They  shoo  the  travelers  away  with  the 
gentle  admonition  that,  "Prices  are  going 
to  come  down  at  once." 

This  is  a  pleasant  but  dangerous  myth. 
Any  decline  in  prices  will  be  very  gradual 
and  in  most  lines  it  is  practically  certain 
that  there  will  be  no  drop  at  all,  at  least, 
not  for  some  time.  It  is  impossible,  in 
fact  in  many  important  staples.  The 
price  of  flour,  for  instance,  has  been 
fixed  until  November  of  next  year.  The 
price  of  sugar  has  been  fixed  for  another 
year.  Coffee  may  go  higher.  Not  so  long 
ago  the  Brazilian  planters  were  feeling 
panicky  about  the  prospects  for  good 
coffee  prices.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
first  hints  of  peace  came  they  immediately 
stiffened  up.  To-day  they  won't  sell. 
They  are  waiting  for  bigger  prices.  The 
explanation  is  that  Germany  and  Austria, 
both  heavy  coffee  consumers,  have  prac- 
tically no  supplies  and  will  come  on  the 
market  strong.  In  the  matter  of  clothing 
prices  cannot  come  down  very  much,  if 
at  all,  with  cloth  so  scarce.  Experts  say 
that  the  demand  for  steel  will  inevitably 
keep  the  price  up.  And  so  on  all  along 
the  line. 

To  anticipate  that  prices  are  going  to 
slump  at  once  would  be  going  at  variance 
to  the  facts.  There  is  only  one  factor 
that  might  produce  a  drop  in  prices,  and 
that  is  the  possibility  of  a  drop  in  wages. 

IN  the  meantime  business  conditions  re- 
main good.  No  matter  what  befalls, 
the  people  of  Canada  have  plenty  of 
money.  The  tremendous  success  of  the 
Victory  Loan  indicates  how  prosperous 
the  country  is  and  how  confident  the 
people  as  a  whole  are.  The  crops  were 
especially  good  in  the  east  and  the  farmer 
is  in  a  splendid  position. 
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Now  That  the  War  is  Won 


A  Discussion  of  Some  of  the  Problems  of 
Reconstruction 

By  Lieut.-Col.  J.  B.  Maclean 


IT  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  work 
of  Canadians  has  surpassed  any 
other  country  in  the  war.  And  let 
me  again  repeat,  when  I  speak  of  Cana- 
dians I  do  not  mean  the  native  born  alone, 
but  all  who  enlisted  under  the  Canadian 
command — Americans,  Canadians,  Old 
Country  men — even  men  of  Austro-Ger- 
man  descent.  I  would  give  the  first  place 
to  our  men  who  were  born  in  England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 

We  got  a  volunteer  army  together,  im- 
provised its  equipment,  landed  it  in 
Europe  in  record  time  and,  though  out- 
numbered, it  faced  the  highly  trained  pro- 
fessionals of  the  German  Empire,  hurled 
them  "back,  and  saved  the  channel  ports. 

The  Allies  were  short  of  munitions.  A 
group  of  resourceful  Canadian  manufac- 
turers came  quickly  to  the  rescue.  They 
adapted  their  ordinary  machine  plants  to 
the  new  work.  They  did  it  so  well  that 
the  whole  Allied  Governments  and  private 
manufacturers  copied  their  methods,  as 
they  were  recorded  in  the  Canadian 
technical  papers.  Articles  from  these 
papers  were  reprinted  in  blue  books  by- 
Australian,  Indian  and  Russian  Govern- 
ments— the  latter  translating  articles 
from  Canadian  Machinery  into  the  Rus- 
sian language.  Such  big  munition  manu- 
facturers as  Vickers,  Armstrong-Whit- 
worth  in  England  and  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Co.  on  this  side  had  their  experts  follow 
the  Canadian  technical  press.  Thousands 
of  copies  were  subscribed  for  by  other 
leading  Allied  manufacturers.  And  right 
up  until  the  present  one  Canadian  con- 
cern, the  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  headed  by 
a  young  American-Canadian,  H.  J.  Fuller, 
turned  out  more  shrapnel  than  any  in  the 
world. 

Later  these  papers  made  available  to 
Canadian  manufacturers  blue  prints,  and 
specifications  for  supplies  for  France, 
Italy  and  Russia  that  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association  were  unable  to  secure. 
In  fact  two  of  the  outstanding  failures  in 
Canadian  war  effort  were  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  the  Cana- 
dian Manufacturers'  Association.  Both 
have  been  helpless.  The  first  has  not  yet 
taken  any  practical  steps  towards  recon- 


struction and  the  association  did  nothing 
until     the     war     was    practically    over, 
when   a   secret  committee   gum-shoed   to 
Ottawa  and,  having  carefully  excluded  the 
press,  laid  before  the  Prime  Minister  some 
favors  they  needed  towards  maintaining 
the  exports  which  the  closing  of  the  war 
would  seriously  affect.    Sir  Robert 
was  as  usual  the  soul  of  cordiality 
but   he   very   politely   pointed   out 
that   there  were  other  factors  in 
Canada  besides  this  committee  to 
be    consulted;    farmers,    for    ex- 
ample.    Farm   products,  even   in 
war  time,  had  brought  more  money 
into    Canada    than    manufactures 
with    the    enormous    extras    that 
have    been    coming    to    us    from 
war    supplies.      There    were    also 
our      miners,      lumbermen      and 
paper    men,    and    our    fisheries. 
In    effect    Sir    Robert    said    any 
hole-in-the-corner,    p  i  e  c  e-m  e  a  1 
policy   would    fail    in    Canada   in 
these    days   just   as   the    Asquith 
divided  command  policy  failed  in 
winning  tho  war. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that 
on  the  intriguing  and  agitation  of 
two  or  three  Toronto  daily  news- 
papers, Pelletier,  a  Postmaster- 
General,  said  he  was  going  to  put 
technical  papers  out  of  business, 
and  M.  E.  Nichols,  our  Director 
of  Public  Information,  just  before 
the  war,  officially  reported  that 
such  papers  were  of  no  value 
whatever.  It  was  certainly  in  the 
German  interest  that  Canadian 
manufacturers  should  have  no  technical 
papers  that  for  over  four  years,  week 
after  week,  would  give  them  information 
on  munitions  making. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  British 
Army  depended  entirely  on  Canadian- 
made  munitions — before  Lloyd  George 
came  in  and  reorganized  the  British  pro- 
duction. 

I  have  often  wondered  if  these  news- 
papers knew  how  closely  they  have  been 
working  with  the  secret  societies  financed 
by  and  working  for  Germany  in  Toronto. 
One  of  these  days  we  may  be  able  to  pub- 
lish the  story.    We  have  given  phases  of 
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it  from  time  to  time.  Within  the  past 
three  months  a  reported  tipped  off  to  a 
Toronto  meeting  of  Bolsheviks  that  a 
British-German  secret  service  agent  was 
to  be  present  and  a  very  important  link 
in  documentary  evidence  was  thus  lost  to 
the  secret  service.  A  Cabinet  Minister  at 
Ottawa  inspired  the  Censor  to  order  that 
no  criticisms  might  be  made  of  Lenine 
and  Trotzky.  That  order  still  stands, 
but  we  have  never  paid  any  attention  to 
it,  and  from  the  outset  have  exposed  these 
men  and  their  agents,  whose  Canadian 
headquarters  were  in  Toronto. 

Continued  on  page  125 


CHRISTMAS  was  only  five  days 
away.  The  displays  in  the  shop- 
windows  announced  the  fact.  In 
the  marketplace  were  huge  clumps 
of  fir  trees,  waiting  to  be  candled,  be- 
spangled, and  ornamented  with  fruit  the 
like  of  which  no  tree  in  a  state  of  nature 
had  ever  borne.  It  seemed  as  if  a  new 
Birnan  Wood  had  been  brought  to  a 
modern  Dunsinane. 

Holly  wreaths  and  mistletoe  decorations 
had  begun  to  appear  in  the  windows  of 
people  forehanded  with  their  pleasures, 
and  the  note  of  Christmas  was  every- 
where in  the  air.  To  make  matters 
all  the  more  seasonable  the  unusually 
fine  autumn  and  early  winter  had  given 
place  to  real  Christmas  weather.  The 
Clerk  of  the  Bureau  that  arranges  this 
important  affair  had  grown  tired  of  hear- 
ing sniffy  folks  going  round  grunting 
the  ancient  humbug  about  green  Christ- 
mases  making  fat  church-yards,  and  had 
given  to  the  world  what  it  pretended  to 
want,  grinning  up  his  sleeve  at  the 
thought  of  the  coal  bills  they  would  have 
to  tackle.  There  were  two  inches  of 
snow  on  the  ground,  clean  dry  snow  that 
glistened  in  the  sunlight  like  diamonds. 
Beachaven  Harbor,  usually  well  stocked 
with  small  shipping,  was  exceptionally 
empty  this  morning,  so  the  big  yacht  that 
glided  in  stately  fashion  up  to  her  moor- 
ings, had  the  place  pretty  much  to  her- 
self. 

On  the  pier,  leaning  leisurely  over  its 
iron  rail,  were  two  men,  very  obviously 
gentlemen  of  leisure,  out  at  elbows  and 
knees,  as  well  in  sundry  other  places  of 
their  attire.  They  watched  the  progress 
of  the  yacht  with  critical  interest. 

"X-A-N-T-I-P-P-E,"  slowly  spelled  the 
collarless  man,  reading  the  gilded  name 
on  the  bow,  "and  what's  "X-A-N-T-I-P- 
P-E"?"  he  demanded  of  his  companion. 

"Xantippe,"  declared  the  other  who 
presumably  was  a  bit  of  a  scholar,  who 
had  a  muffler  about  his  neck  that  looked 
suspiciously  like  the  leg  of  a  stocking, 
"was  a  lady  of  the  old  times,  Greek  or 
Dago  or  something  like  that,  and  she  had 
both  will  and  temper  of  her  own,  teaching 
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the  world  that  every  man  is 
a  fool  to  some  woman.  She 
was  the  dame  who  put  the 
original  socks  into  Socrai 
who  was  a  philosopher  outside  his  home, 
but  an  easy  mark  within.  That  ship  out 
there  belongs  to  Miss  Pandora  Fulcher  of 
Fulcherville.  Grantchester,  New  York, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  places.  She  fills 
the  pay  envelopes  of  ten  thousand  people 
in  her  mills  up  at  Fulcherville  every  week, 
and  has  more  millions  than  you  and  I 
have  nickels.  When  she  takes  a  fancy 
to  a  bed  that  rocks  at  night,  she-  steps 
aboard  that  yacht  and  goes  wherever 
there's  enough  water  to  float  to  her,  and 
her  notion  inclines." 

"And  she  ain't  married?"  said  the  col- 
larless gentleman,  properly  appaled  that 
all  this  grandeur  and  glory  should  not  be 
benefiting  some  needy  person  of  the  male 
persuasion. 

"Married!"  retorted  the  erudite  one,  in 
high  scorn.  "Does  she  look  as  if  she 
ever  said.  'Yes,  my  love,  the  bacon  and 
eggs  will  be  here  inside  two  minutes.  Now 
read  your  paper  and  don't  look  'cross  at 
your  little  pet.'  There  she  is,  coming 
ashore  in  the  launch." 

"No,  she  don't,"  admitted  the  wasted 
bachelor  without  the  collar.  "I  guess  the 
man  who  tried  to  slop  over  her  would 
have  his  nerve  with  him." 

"Now  you've  said  something,"  conced- 
ed the  philosopher.  "Good  morning,  Miss 
Fulcher.  A  lovely  day.  Welcome  to 
Beachaven."  And  he  doffed  the  remains 
of  his  hat  with  a  reckless  gallantry  that 
threatened  to  sever  finally  the  connection 
between  brim  and  bowl.  "And  a  Merry 
Christmas  to  you,  Ma'am." 

The  big,  grim-looking  woman's  eyes 
twinkled  as  she  surveyed  the  two. 

"Same  to  you,  and  many  of  them,"  she 
replied.  "I  wish  you  would  keep  an  eye 
on  the  boat  out  there,  and  see  that  no- 
body runs  off  with  it."  And,  slipping  a 
retainer  in  the  hand  of  each,  she  went 
off. 

"Some  class!"  murmured  the  admiring 
bachelor  as  he  nursed  the  dollar  bill. 
"Come  on  and  drink  her  health.  We  can 
watch  the  ship  through  the  windows." 


pier   were   two  men.   very   obviously  gent'e- 
men    of  leisure 

\  T  the  end  of  the  pier  Miss  Fulcher 
**  hesitated  a  moment,  then  turned  in 
the  direction  of  the  Board  Walk.  Beac- 
haven prided  itself  on  being  a  winter  as 
well  as  a  summer  resort,  and  this  mild 
December  had  enabled  it  to  maintain  its 
reputation.  There  were  many  visitors  in 
town.  Some  would  presently  leave  to 
spend  the  festive  season  in  their  homos; 
but  as  a  rule  Christmas  time  was  brisk, 
bright,  and  bustling  in  Beachaven. 

It  was  now  near  to  noon,  the  morfling 
Promenade  was  at  its  gayest  and  busiest. 
Down  the  Walk  Miss  Pandora  swung  with 
the  gait  of  the  bo'sun  of  a  battleship,  the 
well-dressed  mob  parting  before  her  like 
pretty  pleasure  craft  before  some  majes- 
tic liner. 

She  was  tall,  with  gipsy-tanned  face, 
dark,  piercing  eyes,  and  the  beaked  nose 
of  great  Caesar  himself.  She  wore  a 
short  skirt  of  some  dark  material,  and  on 
her  head  was  a  hat  that  looked  as  if  it 
had  been  borrowed  from  some  banana 
peddler.  She  must  have  been  nearer 
sixty  than  fifty.  To-day  her  grim  visage 
looked  grimmer  than  ordinary.  Near  the 
end  of  the  Promenade  she  sat  down  on  one 
of  the  benches  facing  the  sea,  flinging  the 
jacket  that  she  had  carried  on  her  arm, 
over  her  shoulders.  Past  her  filed  the 
promenaders;  the  ladies  in  their  smartest, 
for  there  was  enough  chill  in  the  api» 
ance  of  the  white  world  to  warrant  the 
production  of  new  furs;  neatly  attired 
men  in  new  winter  coats;  neat  nurse- 
maids with  spick  and  span  babies  in  spick 
and  span  carriages;  small  boys  and  girls 
playing  on  the  sand  with  a  parade  kind 
of  decorousness  that  made  sport  look  like 
a  solemn  social  function. 

The  sands  appeared  as  if  they  had  been 
sifted  and  combed  out  nicely,  and  the 
very  sea  had  a  filtered  and  sterilized 
aspect.  Thj,t  was  Beachaven,  and  it  made 
Miss  Pandora's  soul  ache  with  its  se 
and  obstrusive  fashionableness.  She  took 
it  all  in  gloomily,  and  was  about  to  rise 
and   pursue  her    way    when    she  saw  a 
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young  man,  also  very  smart  and  fashion- 
able-looking, strolling  down  the  Walk  to- 
ward her. 

*TPHK  gloom  vanished  from  her  features, 
A  a  smile  lighted  up  her  dark  coun- 
tenance as  Dick  Ambler  approached.  Dick 
was  a  distant  relative,  and  held  in  high 
esteem  by  her  because  he  treated  her,  not 
as  a  multi-millionaire,  from  whom  he 
might  have  expectations,  but  as  a  good 
sort  of  a  fellow.  She  rather  approved  of 
his  career,  which  while  not  over  distin- 
guished had  been  of  a  kind  to  appeal  to 
her.  He  had  sowed  a  crop  of  wild  oats, 
not  very  serious  ones,  in  so  highly  ori- 
ginal a  way,  as  to  appeal  to  her  love  of  the 
unusual.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  had 
charge  of  her  personal  affairs,  not  being 
burdened,  as  she  said,  with  much  legal 
knowledge,  but  having  an  unusual  quan- 
tity of  horse-sense. 

"Dick,  I  never  properly  realized  your 
angelic  qualities  before,"  she  said,  as  he 
came  up  and  seated  himself  by  her  side. 

"No,  they  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
mind  of  the  world  in  a  way  quite  their 
own,"  he  answered.  "I  came  down  for  a 
sniff  of  the  briny  before  real  winter  falls, 
and  was  breakfasting  at  a  disgraceful 
hour  in  my  hotel  over  there 
when  I  saw  the  Xatitippe 
come  in.  When  did  you  get 
back?" 

"Last  night,"  she  told  him. 
"We  lay  outside  till  morning 
and  waddled  in  an  hour  or  so 
ago.  Had  the  very  dickens 
of  a  time  coming  over.  Ran 
into  a  rip-snorter  of  a  gale  off 
the  Fastnet,  and  came  on  our 
ear  the  rest  of  the  way.  The 
ship's  going  into  Bullard's 
dry-dock  here,  so  it  is  a  case 
of  a  life  ashore  until  Spring 
comes.  I've  got  into  a  peck 
of  trouble,  Dick,  first  class 
trouble  that  will  keep  me 
round  for  quite  a  bit." 

"What,  in  Beachaven?" 
Dick  asked. 

"Lord,  no"  replied  Miss 
Pandora.  "Three  days  here 
would  put  me  in  my  coffin. 
Dick!  That's  my  notion  of 
the  place  of  future  punish- 
ment." And  she  waved  her 
hand  comprehensively  over 
Beachaven 

"Well,"  said  Dick.  "It  has 
points  over  the  other  estab- 
lishment, for  the  trains  run 
out  as  well  as  in.  What  are 
the  particular  creases  in  the 
rose  leaves?" 

"Creases?  They  are  cre- 
vasses, man,"  she  replied. 
"First  the  Xantippe  out  of 
commission,  and  then  there 
are  the  mill  troubles.  You 
have  seen  about  the  strike  in 
the  papers?" 

Dick  nodded.  The  news- 
papers certainly  had  made  a 
terrific  fuss  over  the  Fulcher- 
ville  troubles. 

"They  have  photographs  of 
me,  and  the  Xantippe,  and  my 
houses,  and  the  luxuries  I  am 
steeped  in.  I  am  represent- 
ed as  a  ferocious  tyrant, 
grinding  the  faces  of  the 
poor,  and  fattening  on  the 
blood  and  flesh  of  the  work- 
ing classes,"  she  mourned. 

"But  surely  you  do  not  pay 


attention  to  the  stuff  the  cub  reporters 
write?"  he  asked.  "To  them  you  are  just 
fair  game,  of  the  kind  they  don't  often 
a  shot  at.  When  you  go  hunting  you 
don't  give  a  hoot  for  the  feelings  of  the 
bird,  or  you  wouldn't  shoot  at  all.  You 
are  just  the  bird  in  this  case,  and,  as 
they  regard  it,  some  bird  too."  ' 

"I'll  let  them  know  that  there  are  birds 
and  birds,  before  I  have  done  with  them," 
she  threatened  darkly.  "The  Fulchers 
have  been  in  that  town  for  four  gener- 
ations, building  up  the  business  from  the 
very  ground.  They  have  always  been 
known  as  generous  employers,  willing  to 
give  and  take  in  a  fair-minded  way.  Now 
there  is  all  this  fuss  just  because  there 
have  been  a  few  foreign-born  girls  taken 
into  one  of  the  weaving  sheds.  It  isn't 
as  if  there  were  any  less  work  for  the 
others.  There  is  plenty  for  all,  and  they 
make  no  kick  about  the  wages.  It  makes 
me  mad  clear  through,  Dick,  to  think 
that  a  noisy  mischief-maker  like  that  Ben 
Parsons  can  stir  up  all  this  fuss.  Well, 
I  am  going  to  Fulcherville  just  the  same 
for  Christmas,  and  the  thing  has  got  to 
be  straightened  out,  one  way  or  another. 
If  I  can't  meet  that  Ben  Parsons  on  his 
own  ground  and  lick  him  to  a  frazzle,  my 


name  is  not  Pandora  Fulcher.  Seen  the 
paper  of  Wednesday?  They  have  an  ar- 
ticle on  me  that  makes  Nero,  in  compari- 
son, a  putty  saint,  and  they  head  the 
Slack  Christmas  for  FulcherciUe. 
People  starving  while  the  Mnlti-MiUion- 
aires$  baaks  in  ittnny  olimetP." 

r\ICK  grinned  broadly.  He  had  read 
*■*  the  article.  The  reporter  had  cer- 
tainly spread  himself. 

"I  wonder  if  you  could  arrange  to  go 
up  with  me,  Dick?"  she  asked.  "There 
may  be  points  you  can  give  me,  and  some 
detail  you  could  handle  better  than  I 
could.  Do  you  mind  being  rotten-egged 
as  a  blood-sucker,  chastened  with  a  brick 
as  a  non-producer,  or  at  least  rebuked 
with  a  dead  kitten  as  a  malefactor  of 
wealth?" 

"I'd  love  to  sustain  any  of  the  rolej,' 
he  replied. 

"That's  fine."  And  she  sighed  her  re- 
lief. "Now  I  am  going  up  to  the  hHel. 
I  have  letters  to  write,  and  some  shopping 
to  do,  but  if  you  will  dig  up  Douglass,  my 
skipper,  and  bring  him  along  to  dinner 
to-night  at  seven,  I'll  be  glad  to  see  you. 
Meantime  I've  got  to  hustle  for  I  would- 
n't stay  in  this  decorous  hole  overnight 


—1*  -4-  asm^m?? 


*I   want  to  have  a  word   with  you,   Ben,"  she  said 
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for  a  king's  ransom,  and  I  mean  to  leave 
by  the  night  mail.  Pretty  kind  of  a  girl!" 
She  suddenly  broke  off,  and  her  eyes  fol- 
lowed a  tall-fresh-colored  girl,  who  walk- 
ed by. 

"Very  charming!"  said  Dick  who  had 
already  regarded  her  with  approval. 
"Pity  such  a  rose  girl  can't  snip  off  the 
ugly  kind  of  thorn  that  goes  with  her. 
However,  it  is  not  my  business  to  separ- 
ate thorns  and  roses." 

The  man  with  the  girl  was  a  showy. 
over-dressed,  ill-favored  fellow  of  very 
unattractive  type.  As  the  two  passed 
out  of  sight,  Miss  Pandora  rose  and  went 
over  to  the  hotel. 

All  afternoon  she  worked,  writing  and 
giving  Bullard  an  interview  about  the 
work  to  be  done  to  the  yacht.  She  had 
nearly  finished  when  her  two  guests  ar- 
rived. 

TpHEY  lingered  a  little  time  after  the 
■■■  meal,  talking  about  the  sea  and  ships. 
Then  she  dismissed  them  in  order  that 
she  might  put  the  finishing  touches  on  her 
work.  They  went  off  for  a  game  of  bil- 
liards, Dick  arranging  to  return  later, 
and  see  her  off.  He  did  not  intend  to  go 
on  to  Fulcherville  until  Monday. 

She  finished  her  work  earlier  than  she 
had  anticipated,  and  went  out  for  the 
air  and  to  take  a  last  look  at  the  moonlit 
sea.  By  this  time  the  tide  was  well  up, 
the  wind  had  freshened,  and  was  flinging 
the  waves  on  the  beach  with  the  thunder- 
ous roar  that  Miss  Pandora  loved  more 
than  any  other  music  in  the  world. 

For  some  minutes  she  stood,  leaning 
over  the  sea  wall,  watching  the  play  of 
the  moonlight  on  the  tumbling  waters, 
and  listening  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
cadences  of  the  sea's  grand  orchestra. 
She  was  aroused  from  abstraction  by  the 
sound  of  voices,  and,  looking  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  it  came  she  saw  four  per- 
sons, two  women  and  two  men  standing 


near  one  of  the  covered  seats  of  the 
Walk.  The  light  of  the  street  lamp  was 
sufficiently  bright  to  enable  her  distin- 
guish the  girl  and  the  man  whom  she  and 
Dick  had  seen  a  few  hours  before. 

The  members  of  the  little  group  evi- 
dently thought  they  had  the  place  to 
themselves,  for  they  spoke  loudly.  From 
what  she  could  hear  Miss  Pandora  gath- 
ered that  the  girl  and  her  companion  had 
come  in  from  the  country  for  the  day  to 
see  the  Christmas  shops,  and  had  missed 
the  last  train  home.  The  girl's  alarm 
was  very  real,  and  the  persuasions  of  her 
companions  seemed  to  increase  it.  The 
woman  with  her  was  very  urgent  in  her 
offers  of  hospitality,  but  the  girl  was 
doubtful  and  suspicious. 

"I'd  rather  stay  here  in  the  streets  till 
morning,"  she  said. 

"And  have  the  police  gather  you  in? 
You  foolish  child,  you  can't  stay  out,  es- 
pecially on  a  winter  night  with  snow  on 
the  ground,"  the  woman  replied.  "Bet- 
ter come  with  me,  and  catch  the  first 
train  to  Fulcherville,  or  wherever  you  are 
going  in  the  morning." 

"'If  I  stayed  away  from  home  all  night 
my  father  would  almost  kill  me,"  said  the 
girl.  "I  can  get  as  far  as  Grantchester 
by  the  midnight  mail,  and  there  I'll  be 
able  to  find  friends." 

"What,  at  two  or  three  in  the  morning?" 
asked  the  woman. 

"If  there's  nothing  else  I  can  do,  I 
will  find  Miss  Fulcher's  house,  and  I 
know  that  any  girl  from  the  mills  can  get 
help  there  if  she  is  in  a  fix.  Will  you 
lend  me  the  money  to  get  there?  You 
know  my  purse  was  taken  away  from  me 
this  afternoon." 

"I  have  no  money  to  lend,"  replied  the 


"I    never   arctic    with    a    pro- 
phet," laughed   Mix*   Pandora 


man  who  had  been  with  her  in  the  morn- 
ing. "Why  don't  you  act  sensibly  and  go 
with  the  lady  here?  In  the  morning  we'll 
find  a  way  to  get  you  back  home." 

"If  I  can't  get  the  money  I  will  stay 
where  I  am  till  morning.  I  have  my 
watch  I  can  pawn  as  soon  as  the  shops 
open,"  the  girl  said  doggedly. 

"There  will  be  no  shops  open  on  Sun- 
day morning,"  said  her  companion,  grin- 
ning at  her  perplexity.  At  this  the  other 
man  intervened. 

"Why  don't  you  lend  the  girl  the 
money?"  he  asked,  with  apparent  rebuke 
to  the  man  and  good-will  to  the  girl. 
"Here,  if  he  won't  let  you  have  it  I  will. 
How  much  do  you  want?" 

"Four  dollars  will  do,"  answered  the 
girl  gratefully.  "If  you  will  give  me 
your  address  I  will  send  it  back  -to  you 
just  as  soon  as  I  get  home." 

"That's  alright,"  said  the  man  good- 
naturedly.  "Take  ten  and  you  will  have 
enough."  He  took  out  a  roll  and  handed 
her  the  ten. 

"Now  you  can  catch  the  midnight  train 
into  Grantchester,  and  fix  things  all 
right  It  is  only  nine  now,  so  we'll  go 
along  and  have  some  supper.  Then  we'll 
see  you  off  at  the  station.  And  next 
time  you  come  out  for  the  day  get  a  real 
man  to  bring  you." 

The  girl  appeared  quite  satisfied  now. 
She  put  the  money  into  her  pocket  and 
they  all  walked  away.  They  had  not 
gone  very  far  before  Miss  Pandora  set 
out  after  them.  There  was  no  policeman 
in  sight,  and  no  time  to  hunt  for  one,  but 
she  kept  closely  behind  the  group  until 
she  saw  them  enter  a  disreputable-looking 
supper  house  and  go  to  the  dining-room 
on  an  upper  floor.  After  she  had  seen 
them  inside,  she  went  to  a  nearby  drug 
store  and  called  up  the  hotel  where  she 
had  left  Dick  and  Douglass.  To  her 
great  delight  the  operator  succeeded  in 
getting  Ambler  on  the  line.  A  few  words 
explained  the  situation,  and  Miss  Pandora 
(rent  into  the  street  again  and  entered  the 
restaurant,  proceeding  upstairs. 

I T  was  a  frowsy  looking  place,  and  there 
'  were  only  the  four  in  the  room.  A 
tousled  waiter  came  and  took  their  order, 
glancing  across  at  the  newcomer  as  if 
wondering  what  brought  an  old  woman 
into  the  place  at  that  hour.  He  lounged 
over  to  her  table,  and  she  asked  for  some- 
thing to  be  brought  her.  He  went  out, 
and  presently  returned  with  four  glasses 
of  liquor  for  those  at  the  other  table.  Miss 
Fulcher's  quick  eye  caught  his  wink  as 
he  set  one  of  the  glasses  before  the  girl. 
Hi  then  went  out  and  brought  the  sand- 
wich the  solitary  customer  had  ordered. 
Miss  Pandora  at  once  got  to  her  feet,  on 
the  withdrawal  of  the  man,  and  went  over 
to  the  table  at  which  the  four  sat,  reach- 
ing, with  a  word  of  apology,  for  the  salt 
castor.  She  managed  clumsily,  for  she 
sent  the  beer  of  the  girl  flying  over  the 
cloth,  and  scattered  the  party.  The  tall 
man  of  the  group,  he  who  had  lent  the 
money,  looked  up  quickly,  but  saw  only 
an  awkward-looking  old  woman,  who 
seemed  short  of  manners. 

"Kasy,  old  lady,"  he  said.  "Beer  must 
lie  cheap  where  you  come  from." 

"That  kind  is  dear  at  any  price,"  she 
answered  shortly. 

The  fellow  rose  with  an  oath.  The 
other  woman  screamed  angrily.  The  girl 
got  up  frightened  at  the  prospect  of 
trouble,  and  the  waiter  entered  the  room 
to  find  out  what  the  disturbance  was 
about. 

"Here,   Bert,  throw  the  old   lady  out, 
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She   dropped   the   water   bottle   neatly   on   the   towaled   head 


and  you  needn't  be  too  particular  about 
breaking  her  neck.  I  am  fond  of  ladies' 
society  but  I  like  to  pick  for  myself," 
said  the  tall  man. 

Bert  appeared  not  in  the  least  unwill- 
ing, and  drew  near  Miss  Pandora.  As  he 
was  about  to  lay  hands  on  her  she  picked 
up  a  well-filled  water  bottle,  and  dropped 
it  neatly  on  the  towsled  head,  and  Bert 
dropped'  for  the  count.  The  owner  of  the 
place  came  rushing  in  to  find  out  what 
the  fuss  was  about.  Things  looked  un- 
pleasant for  Miss  Pandora,  but  at  this 
moment  Ambler,  one  of  the  toughest 
guards  any  eastern  college  team  had  ever 
possessed,  and  Douglass,  six  feet  of  sea- 
toughened  steel  and  whalebone,  came  up 
the  stairs,  and  in  about  forty  seconds  the 
strife  was  over.  Miss  Pandora  went 
downstairs  with  the  girl  in  her  charge, 
and  tingling  all  over  with  delicht  at  the 
adventure.  When  she  reached  the  street 
she  had  still  the  bottle  in  her  hand. 

"Souvenir?"  asked  Dick.  "If  you  don't 
want  it,  we'll  pass  it  up."  And  with  a 
shrewd  heave  he  flung  it  through  one  of 
the    upper    windows    of    the    restaurant. 


The  victors  went  on  their  way  triumph- 
antly. 

II 

IT  was  a  sad  home-coming  for  Miss  Ful- 
cher.  Of  all  places  in  which  she  had 
pride,  her  home  town  stood  first.  Of  all 
people  to  whom  she  was  attached  by  sen- 
timent and  much  real  affection  there  were 
none  who  stood  on  the  same  level  as  those 
of  the  town  that  had  grown  with  the 
fortunes  of  her  family.  The  clatter  of 
machinery  in  the  Fulcherville  Mills,  the 
very  smoke  of  their  tall  chimneys,  the 
orderly  streets  of  the  town,  the  neat  rows 
of  cottages  each  standing  in  its  own  gar- 
den, the  Park  and  Public  buildings,  all 
roused  pride  in  her.  It  was  not  a  selfish, 
arrogant  pride,  but  one  that  was  clean 
and  honest.  To-day  there  was  no  clatter 
of  machinery.  At  the  street  corners  were 
knots  of  men,  arguing  the  situation  and 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  disagreement, 
instead  of  making  the  machinery  produce. 
Ambler  sawr  how  deeply  she  was  hurt, 
but  he  could  not  discern  how  the  situation 
was  to  be  mended.  He  had  met  Ezra 
I'laxton  the  superintendent  and  the  firm- 


handed  but  kindly  head  of  the  works  and 
had  found  he  was  fully  resolved  there 
should  be  no  yielding  on  the  question. 

The  matter  had  been  made  ten  times 
worse  by  the  extravagances  of  agitators, 
who  had  seized  on  the  opportunity  to  wid- 
en the  gap  between  capital  and  labor.  It 
was  a  dispute  that  might  have  been  set- 
tled in  five  minutes  by  reasonable  people, 
but  one  grievance  had  been  added  to  an- 
other, and  a  great  many  had  been  invent- 
ed, until  the  quarrel  had  become  a  bitter 
personal  one,  between  owner  and  work- 
ers. On  the  walls  of  the  town  were  pla- 
carded notices  announcing  that  in  the 
evening  a  great  mass  meeting  would  be 
held  to  take  the  situation  into  consider- 
ation, and  to  make  some  provision  to  meet 
the  distress  that  would  fall  with  particu- 
lar hardship  at  Christmas  time.  Six 
weeks  the  strike  had  lasted,  and  in  many 
homes  the  pinch  was  being  severely  felt. 
The  shop  windows  were  making  a  brave 
show  of  Christmas  decorations  and  sea- 
sonable goods,  but  there  was  a  certain 
pathos  in  the  attempt  to  make  a  show  of 
gaiety.  Snow  had  begun  to  fall  heavily. 
A  white  Christmas  is  pleasant  enough  in 
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prosperous  times,  but  when  fuel  is  scarce, 
the  stock  of  provisions  low,  the  purse 
shrunken,  a  cold  Christmas  is  not  the 
most  desirable.  For  the  first  few  weeks 
of  the  trouble  the  tradesmen  in  the  stores 
had  been  considerate,  but  when  the  bills 
began  to  mount  up,  week  after  week,  and 
there  was  no  prospect  of  the  trouble  end- 
ing, the  shopkeepers  had  to  consider  their 
own  interests. 

THE  big  hall  was  crowded  with  men 
and  women  workers  at  the  appointed 
hour.  On  the  platform  was  the  chairman 
— one  of  the  weavers — and  at  his  side  Ben 
Parsons,  the  leader  of  the  movement. 

Parsons  was  a  striking-looking  man, 
lean  almost  to  emaciation,  with  the  face 
of  an  enthusiast,  and  the  blazing  eyes  of 
the  prophet  who  believes  that  to  him  has 
been  given  an  inspired  message.  He 
kept  a  small  book  and  newspaper  shop  in 
the  town,  was  well  read,  especially  on 
social  questions,  and  had  a  spirit  whose 
tempering  had  been  received  from  early 
religious  faith.  The  man  was  absolutely 
sincere,  and  would  have  gone  to  the  stake 
for  the  principles  he  preached  with  such 
fiery  zeal.  Narrow-minded,  all  his 
thought  running  in  the  same  groove,  he 
saw  but  one  thing,  and  the  inequalities  of 
life  had  made  a  rebel  of  him.  Perhaps 
the  realization  that  he  had  been  a  failure, 
left  behind  in  the  race  by  men  who  were 
inferior  to  him  in  ability,  had  thoroughly 
soured  him.  In  his  utterance  was  some- 
thing of  the  eloquence  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phet, sombre  at  times  almost  to  grandeur, 
and  it  was  from  the  prophets  he  drew 
most  of  his  inspiration.  The  people  to 
whom  he  spoke  had  been  brought  up  in 
much  the  same  school  of  thought,  and  the 
struggle  of  the  worker  for  full  emancipa- 
tion and  elevation  was  in  their  very  blood. 

"We  are  told,"  he  said,  facing  the  mul- 
titude that  hung  breathlessly  on  his 
words,  "that  this  is  a  trivial  matter.  It 
is  more  than  the  mere  question  of  the 
admission  of  a  few  workers  into  the  mills 
that  employ  thousands.  It  is  the  inser- 
tion of  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  that 
would  soon  be  driven  home.  It  means  the 
gradual  lowering  of  wages,  so  much  less 
for  the  worker,  so  much  more  for  the  wo- 
man whose  heel  is  on  the  necks  of  ten 
thousand  people. 

"What  weapon  have  we  with  which  to 
resist  the  power  of  capital?  Only  the 
right  to  refuse  to  work,  the  right  to  strike, 
until  conditions  are  made  reasonable.  And 
what  does  that  terrible  right  mean  to  you 
and  to  me?  It  means  that  hunger  and 
want  are  creeping  into  the  houses  of  the 
people.  We  have  either  to  submit  to  op- 
pression or  starve.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  when  Christ  came  into  the  world  to 
bring  His  Gospel  of  Brotherhood  to  the 
world,  to  preach  liberty  to  the  captives, 
and  establish  peace  and  goodwill  on  earth. 
there  will  be  hundreds  of  men  and  women 
and  children  in  this  town  who  will  know 
the  keen  pinch  of  hunger  and  want.  What 
does  it  matter  to  the  woman  who  owns 
these  mills?  Will  she  suffer  hunger  or 
deprivation  because  the  factories  are  shut 
down?  Will  this  make  any  difference  to 
the  way  she  lives?  Close  them  forever, 
and  she  need  not  cut  down  her  own  lux- 
uries by  a  single  dollar's  worth.  She  has 
her  fine  houses,  her  great  mills,  her  broad 
lands,  her  rich  stores  of  money  and  in- 
vestments, her  yacht,  and  all  the  servants 
who  are  paid  to  surround  her  with  every 
comfort.  Whether  you  starve,  or  are 
forced  by  hunger  to  surrender,  makes  no 
difference  to  her.     We  are  slaves  owned 


body  and  soul  by  her,  wo  are  Lazarus  ly- 
ing sick  at  the  rich  man's  gate,  getting 
only  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  his  table. 
We  are  told  that  when  Dives  died  he  went 
straight  to  hell,  and  Lazarus  was  carried 
by  the  angels  to  Abraham's  bosom.  Why 
did  Dives  go  to  hell?  Was  it  because  he 
was  rich?  No,  no  man  was  ever  yet  sent 
to  hell  because  he  was  rich,  and  no  man 
ever  yet  entered  heaven  because  he  was 
poor.  The  rich  man  was  punished  be- 
cause, having  all  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  he  permitted  the  sick  man  to  lie 
helplessly  at  his  gate,  with  only  the 
crumbs  to  feed  him,  and  the  dogs  to  lick 
his  sores.  It  was  for  the  sin  of  heartless- 
ness  that  Dives  went  to  hell,  because  of 
the  poverty  and  meanness  of  his  soul." 

A  fUCH  more  he  said  that  had  little  to 
do  with  the  matter  in  which  the  work- 
ers were  concerned.  The  crowd  was  with 
him,  heart  and  soul  and  lungs,  and  when 
he  had  finished  his  argument,  he  counsel- 
ed further  resistance,  and  asked  aid  for 
those  who  would  be  in  sore  need  this 
Christmas  time.  He  sat  down,  and  for  a 
moment  or  two  there  was  great  silence. 
The  chairman  was  just  rising  from  his 
seat  to  put  the  suggestions  of  the  speaker 
before  the  meeting  in  practical  form,  when 
there  was  a  movement  at  the  back  of  the 
hall.  A  woman  arose  from  some  place 
near  the  door,  and  marched  down  the  nar- 
row aisle,  between  the  rows  of  the  strik- 
ers. Her  face  was  set  and  tense,  dark 
and  grim. 

"Miss  Fulcher!"  The  whisper  ran 
round  the  hall,  growing  momentarily 
louder. 

She  climbed  the  steps  leading  to  the 
platform,  nodded  to  the  chairman  and 
Parsons,  and  then  turned  to  face  the 
crowd.  There  was  an  imperiousness  in 
her  very  appearance  that  commanded 
silence,  even  had  the  throng  been  unwill- 
ing to  listen  to  her,  a  fearlessness  that  all 
acknowledged. 

"I  have  been  seated  over  there  at  the 
back  of  the  room,"  she  said.  "I  have 
been  looking  pretty  steadily  at  the  por- 
trait of  me  painted  by  Ben  Parsons. 
Women,  they  say,  are  vain,  and  I  have  no 
desire  or  liking  to  be  made  uglier  than 
nature  intended  me  to  be.  I  have  look- 
ed into  the  glass  pretty  much  as  all 
women  do,  I  suppose,  but  I  never  knew 
I  was  just  what  Ben  represents  me  as 
being.  Still  it  is  good  to  see  ourselves 
through  the  vision  of  others.  Now  then, 
what  is  all  this  fuss  about?  Three  or  four 
girls,  whose  parents  came  over  from 
Europe  to  make  their  home  here,  to  help 
build  up  this  nation,  have  been  taken  into 
the  weaving  sheds,  have  been  permitted 
to  earn  their  living.  Because  of  this, 
the  other  weavers  have  dropped  their 
work,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the 
mills  have  gone  out,  in  what  they  call 
sympathy  with  them.  I  remember  the 
time  when  some  of  you  who  are  now  on 
strike  were  foreigners,  newly  come  to 
this  country.  Those  who  were  here  al- 
ready did  not  give  the  newcomers  any 
enthusiastic  welcome.  They  said  what 
Ben  Parsons  has  said  tomight,  pretty 
much,  the  old  tale  that  work  will  be 
scarce  and  wages  go  down.  Has  work 
become  scarce?  Have  wages  gone  down? 
You  know  that  it  has  not  been  so  in  either 
case. 

"There  has  been  more  work,  the  mills 
that  once  employed  less  than  a  hundred 
now  pay  wages  to  ten  thousand,  and  big- 
ger wages  too.  Ben  says  that  if  these 
girls  are  allowed  to  work  in  the  sheds, 


wages  will  go  down.  You  know  better 
than  that." 

"It  will  come.  It  is  only  a  question  of 
time,"  answered  Ben. 

"I  never  argue  with  a  prophet," 
laughed  Miss  Pandora.  "If  a  man  tells 
me  that  the  ponds  are  going  to  be  frozen 
over  next  fourth  of  July,  I  am  not  going 
to  contradict  him,  but  if  he  is  waiting  for 
that  ice  to  cool  his  drinks,  I  think  he  is 
booked  for  a  disappointment." 

"She'll  trim  you,  Ben.  No  good  talking 
against  a  woman,"  bawled  a  fat  weaver 
in  one  of  the  front  rows. 

"Trim  him!"  said  Miss  Pandora.  "I 
never  knew  a  man  I  could  not  talk  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb  inside  five  minutes." 

The  crowd  began  to  laugh  with  her,  and 
she  pressed  home  her  advantage.  "When 
well-intentioned  neighbors  get  together 
there  need  be  no  talk  about  Dives  and 
Lazarus,"  she  said.  "If  I  am  wrong  tell 
me  where  the  fault  is,  and  I  promise  that 
if  what  you  say  is  reasonable  I  will  make 
it  right.  And  where  you  are  wrong,  I 
will  do  my  best  to  straighten  it  out. 
Ben  says  something  about  the  hardship 
of  one  woman  having  her  heel  on  ten 
thousand  necks.  That  would  not  hurt 
anything  like  as  much  as  ten  thousand 
heels  on  one  neck.  Now  let  me  talk  plain- 
ly so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing. These  foreign-born  girls  are  going 
into  the  weaving  sheds,  not  because  I  say 
so,  but  because  you  know  it  is  right  that 
they  should.  There  will  be  no  cut  wages, 
and  there  is  no  question  of  wedges,  thick 
or  thin.  You  expect  a  square  deal  from 
me,  and  I  look  for  the  same  from  you. 
There  is  just  one  thing  I  concede  to  Ben 
Parsons,  and  I  have  realized  it  more  or 
less  ever  since  I  heard  of  this  unfortunate 
strike.  I  am  a  proud  woman  in  some 
ways,  and  my  pride  has  been  badly  hurt. 
I  had  always  thought  that  near  to  each 
other  as  man  and  wife,  were  the  people 
who  work  in  these  mills  and  those  who 
control  them.  It  came  to  me  as  a  great 
shock  when  I  heard  of  this  trouble.  Per- 
haps I  have  been  partly  in  the  wrong.  I 
have  been  running  hither  and  thither 
about  the  world,  and  I  feel  that  there  has 
not  been  the  close  personal  touch  between 
us  there  should  have  been.  I  have  taken 
too  much  for  granted,  and  my  negligence 
has  been  at  the  root  of  much  of  the  mis- 
understanding. There  is  going  to  be  no 
more  of  it.  This  talk  of  a  black  Christmas 
at  Fulcherville  has  reached  my  heart.  I 
don't  like  black  Christmases  or  anything 
else  black,  and  I  want  this  to  be  the 
brightest,  happiest  Christmas  you  have 
ever  spent.  The  mill  doors  will  be  open 
to-morrow  morning.  Are  you  going  to 
end  this  quarrel  and  come  in?" 

There  was  a  terrific  roar  of  "Yes,"  that 
shook  the  building. 

"That  sounds  good,"  said  Miss  Pandora. 
"Now  for  the  other  part.  I  have  been  at 
fault  for  getting  out  of  touch  with  you, 
and  I  will  pay  for  it.  You  have  been  out 
six  weeks,  and  it  has  cost  you  a  lot  of 
money.  You  cannot  do  much  at  Christ- 
mas without  money.  Santa  Claus  with  an 
empty  pocket  is  the  most  dismal  fellow 
I  know.  There  will  be  a  month's  pay  in 
the  morning  for  all  those  whose  names 
were  on  the  books  at  the  time  the  strike 
began,  and  who  come  back.  I  fine  myself 
so  much  because  of  my  part  in  the  muddle. 
Now  get  out  and  try  to  put  a  Christmas 
smile  on  the  town." 

SHE  walked  down  the  steps  and  vanished 
by  a  side  door  while  the  tumult  of 
rejoicing  was  raging.  The  crowd  poured 
into  the  streets,  and   instead  of  a  smile, 
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WE  had  finished 
our  front  line 
system  and,  when 
we  looked  at  our  work,  we 
knew  that  it  was  Rood. 
In  all  we  had  located 
fourteen  chambers  under 
strategic  points  of  the 
enemy  line  —  chambers 
that  were  loaded  and 
ready  to  "blow"  whenever 
the  word  came  from 
headquarters.  That  the 
Hun  had  not  located  any 
of  these  chambers  we 
knew,  because  we  in- 
spected them  regularly 
and  found  them  untouch- 
ed. It  provided  us  with 
a  strange  sense  of  ela- 
tion, the  knowledge  that 
we  were  prepared  to 
literally  blow  his  line, 
opposite  our  sector,  into 
smithereens  whenever  the 
G.H.Q.  in  its  wisdom 
deemed  the  time  to  be 
ripe. 

We  of  the  tunneling 
corps  were  very  much 
satisfied  with  ourselves 
those  days.  We  had 
beaten  the  Hun  at  every 
turn  in  mineland.  The 
God  of  Battles  had  been 
with  us.  The  enemy  had 
started  work  before  us, 
digging  galleries  under 
our  lines  like  the  ten- 
tacles of  a  huge  devil  fish 
before  we  had  been  aware 
of  the  danger.  Since  we 
had  started  to  fiirht  him 
at  his  own  game,  how- 
ever, we  had  been  able  to 
completely  checkmate 
him.  By  luck  or  by  hard 
work,  I  am  not  sure 
which,  we  had  been  able 
to  find  his  chambers 
every  time  and  to  draw  the  fangs  before 
he  could  strike.  On  the  other  hand  we 
had  often  "blown"  his  line  at  important 
points.  Up  to  the  time  I  write  we  had 
never  lost  any  of  our  works.  Our  system 
was  still  intact  and  we  took  a  huge  pride 
in  the  network  of  narrow  passages  that 
we  had  delved  out  under  No  Man's  Land. 
Matters  had  reached  the  stf>"-e,  in  fact, 
where  there  was  little  for  us  to  do.  We 
kept  "nursing  parties"  only  in  the  system, 
for  patrol  purposes.  No  new  work  was 
being  undertaken.  It  began  to  look  as 
though  we  might  be  moved  to  another 
sector  or  drafted  into  another  branch  and 
the  probabilities  of  some  such  move  being 
made  was  the  main  topic  of  conversation 
with  us.  One  night  I  made  bold  and  asked, 
Major  Henry  at  dinner  what  would  likely 
be  done  with  us. 

"We'll  be  kept  here,  of  course,"  he 
snapped.  "There's  plenty  more  work  for 
us  to  do." 

At  the  time  I  could  not  imagine  what 
work  there  was  to  be  done  but  the 
O.C.'s   tone    did    not   encourage   further 
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to  be  in  error.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  I  was  due  for 
the  most  exciting  experi- 
ences perhaps  of  my 
whole  underground 
career. 

The  work  outlined  for 
us  was  to  put  in  a  system 
of  tunnels  behind  the 
front  line  that  would  be 
large  enough  to  accommo- 
date a  battalion  and  to 
provide  a  safe  means  for 
troops  to  pass  to  and 
from  the  front  lines.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  speci- 
fy the  exact  part  of  the 
line  where  the  operation 
was  to  be  carried  out  but 
when  I  say  it  was  in  the 
Ypres  salient  the  reader 
will  understand  the  need 
for  the  underground  pas- 
sage to  the  front  lines. 
The  salient  was  then,  as 
always,  under  heavy  bom- 
bardment and  the  casual- 
ties from  snipers  had 
been  shockingly  heavy. 
It  was  largely  to  over- 
come the  losses  from 
sniping  that  the  staff  had 
decided  on  the  under- 
ground route.  Such,  at 
least,  was  the  informa- 
tion given  out.  We  had 
all  heard  a  different 
reason  and  we  used  to 
talk  it  over  as  we  bent  to 
our  task. 

"The  Big  Push  is  com- 
ing at  last,"  some  would 
remark.  "They  want  this 
system  so  they  can  send 
attacking  forces  up  with- 
out the  Hun  seeing  them. 
Boys,  we're  taking  the 
first  step  towards  the 
shore." 


questioning  so  I  let  the  matter  drop.  I 
was  not  to  be  kept  in  suspense  long,  how- 
ever, for  the  next  afternoon  Major  Henry 
took  me  with  him  to  Cassel,  the  second 
Army  Headquarters.  Here  I  was  intro- 
duced into  a  conference  on  a  scheme  to  ex- 
tend the  underground  system  for  the 
purpose  of  housing  a  battalion  between 
the  first  and  second  lines.  It  was  an 
ambitious  scheme  and  I  listened  with  in- 
tense interest  as  I  realized  that  I  was  not 
being  taken  into  the  confidence  of  the 
staff  officers  for  nothing.  Gradually  the 
plans  were  shaped  and  at  the  finish  I 
learned  to  my  delight  that  the  work  was  to 
be  done  on  our  sector.  On  the  way  back 
Major  Henry  said  to  me: 

"I  am  going  to  put  you  in  as  works 
officer."  I  expressed  my  great  delight, 
and  he  added:  "This  will  be  all  plain 
sailing — no  stopping  to  listen,  no  fear  of 
the  Hun  being  around.  You'll  be  far 
enough  back  to  sail  right  in." 

But  for  once  he  was  wrong — I  think  it 
was  the  only  time  I  had  ever  known  him 


WELL,  we  started  work  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  behind  the  front  line.  The 
first  shaft  was  sunk  at  night  and  the  exit 
was  promptly  camouflaged.  It  was  a  rush 
undertaking  so  all  the  men  needed  for  the 
work  were  provided.  When  we  got  nice- 
ly under  way,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
five  parties  working  at  once.  The  system 
was  to  be  an  elaborate  one,  needless  to 
state,  the  plans  calling  for  barracks,  dug- 
outs, mess  rooms,  Divisional  Headquar- 
ters, etc.  It  was  to  be  provided  with 
ready  means  of  exit  in  all  directions  and 
to  be  guarded  by  28  machine  guns,  care- 
fully placed  so  that  they  would  command 
the  whole  sector.  The  plans  had  been 
carefully  worked  out  but,  owing  to  the 
extreme  secrecy  with  which  we  had  to 
proceed,  it  was  a  slow  and  laborious 
undertaking. 

We  worked  during  the  day  at  excavat- 
ing and  at  night  we  evacuated  the  bags 
on  to  a  light  railroad  and  hauled  them 
back  to  a  lake  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  away.  The  earth  was  emptied  into 
the  lake  because  in  this  way  the  enemy 
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would  not  be  able  to  spot  any  spoil 
dumps,  which  would  have  given  our  plan 
away. 

The  work  progressed  well  until  the  line 
of  our  main  tunnel  coincided  with  the  old 
grave  yard  in  Maple  Copse.  Here  we  en- 
countered a  veritable  chamber  of  horrors. 
The  line  drawn  for  the  tunnel  went  clear 
through  the  site  of  the  burying  ground 
where  reposed  the  bodies  of  100,000  brave 
men  who  had  fallen  in  action — it  was 
here  that  the  casualties  of  the  three 
battles  of  Ypres  were  interned.  We  were 
working  on  a  six  foot  level  and  every  drive 
of  pick  or  shovel  seemed  to  bring  us  into 
contact  with  the  decomposing  remains  of 
friend  or  foe. 

I  had  read  of  the  work  of  ghouls  but 
never  in  my  wildest  flights  of  imagina- 
tion had  I  conceived  of  anything  to  equal 
this.  Yet  we  had  to  go  on  through.  As 
fast  as  we  drove  the  bore  of  our  tunnel 
along  we  sprinkled  the  four  walls  with 
chloride  of  lime  and  creosote  and  hur- 
riedly timbered  it  up.  It  became  so  bad 
that  the  men  were  not  able  to  work  for 
more  than  an  hour  at  a  time.  We  always 
wore  our  gas  masks. 

When  we  came  out  we  were  shunned, 
even  by  the  hardened  veterans  of  the 
trenches.  We  permeated  the  atmosphere, 
for  our  clothes  became  saturated  with 
gangrenous  slime.  Once  I  heard  a  Briga- 
dier, who  happened  to  be  passing  as  I 
came  up  for  a  breather,  say:  "Poor 
devils!"  It  was  the  mildest  term  I  had 
ever  heard  applied  to  us.  We  were  ghouls 
and  the  army,  which  delights  in  levity, 
and  expresses  itself  in  invective,  found  all 
manner  of  terms  to  apply  to  us.  I  could 
imagine  the  feelings  of  the  lepers  of  old 
who  stood  at  city  gates  and  intoned  their 
mournful  cry  of  warning,  "Unclean! 
Unclean!" 

The  human  remains  that  we  found  it 
necessary  to  exhume  were  placed  in  a 
large  trench,  dug  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
burial  service  was  read  over  them.     I  do 


not  know  how  many  were  thus  disturbed 
but  the  number  was  large. 

EVENTUALLY  we  got  through  that 
chamber  of  horrors  and  we  were  con- 
gratulating ourselves  on  the  fact  that 
nothing  worse  fronted  us  now  than  the 
ordinary  discomforts  of  underground 
work,  such  as  lack  of  air  and  noxious 
gases.  We  found,  however,  that  we  had 
figuratively  jumped  from  the  frying  pan 
into  the  fire.  Our  line  tapped  a  sewage 
drain — a  main  drain  in  which  a  man  six 
foot  in  height  could  walk.  It  came  ap- 
parently from  some  large  town  back  of  the 
German  lines,  running  north  and  south 
and  thus  crossing  our  tunnel  at  right 
angles.  Our  odoriferous  sufferings  were 
not  yet  over. 

The  presence  of  this  drain  had  not  been 
ascertained  before  and  it  aroused  mis- 
givings. Suppose  the  Germans  had  used 
it  to  give  them  access  beneath  our  lines? 
Or  suppose  they  decided  some  time  in  the 
future  to  do  so?  An  order  came  from  H. 
Q.  to  investigate. 

Knowing  that  the  air  would  be  bad,  I 
got  into  a  proto  set  and  replaced  my 
trench  boots  by  rubber  waders.  Taking 
a  canary  with  me,  I  cautiously  set  out 
on  my  tour  of  investigation. 

I  have  not  made  mention  before  of  the 
little  feathered  allies  that  we  often  took 
with  us  in  our  underground  work.  Can- 
aries had  been  found  invaluable  in  de- 
tecting poisonous  gases  in  the  galleries. 
They  are  very  susceptible  to  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  at  the  first  trace  will  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cage,  thus  giving  us  warn- 
ing before  our  own  senses  had  detected 
the  danger.  The  use  of  the  birds  was  not 
as  cruel  as  may  seem  at  first  thought  for 
they  have  a  rapid  heart  action  and  soon 
recover  when  taken  back  to  the  fresh  air. 

The  bird  that  I  took  on  this  occasion 
was  called  Bob.  He  was  a  great  favorite 
with  all  of  us  and  the  hero  of  eighteen 
tests.  Despite  this  extended  experience 
with  the  terrors  of  poison  gas,  Bob  was 


stiil    in    splendid    condition    and    a    fine 
singer. 

"Now  see  here,  Bob,"  I  remarked  to 
him,  as  I  swung  his  cage  over  my  shoulder 
"no  singing  this  time.  One  solitary  peep 
on  this  little  jaunt  and  you  may  spill  the 
beans  for  both  of  us." 


pvOWN  we  went  into 
U   splashed   my   way 
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the  sewer  and  I 
in  the  southerly 
direction;  first  I  flashed  on  a  light  every 
now  and  then  to  see  how  my  little  partner 
was  taking  it.  As  he  seemed  quite  chipper 
and  full  of  life,  I  concluded  that  the  air 
was  good.  After  going  about  three  hun- 
dred yards  I  reached  the  end  of  the  drain 
where  it  dipped  down  and  emptied  into  a 
stream.  So  I  turned  back  and  went  in  the 
other  direction. 

After  passing  the  point  where  our  tun- 
nel had  broken  in  and  where  I  paused  for 
a  moment  to  speak  to  the  sentry,  I  waded 
on  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
and  finally  came  to  what  appeared  to  be 
a  dead  end.  A  stone  wall  faced  me. 
Flashing  on  my  torch,  I  discovered  that 
there  was  a  circular  opening  above  my 
head  and  that  iron  rungs,  imbedded  in 
the  clammy  wall  provided  the  means  of 
climbing  up.  I  was  just  about  to  mount 
them  when  Bob,  evidently  pleased  with 
the  brilliant  illumination  of  the  torch 
after  being  so  long  in  pitch  darkness, 
raised  his  voice  in  song;.  High  and  shrill 
went  up  his  cadence  of  gladness.  I  near- 
ly dropped  the  cage,  so  horror-stricken 
was  I  at  the  untimeliness  of  his  efforts.  I 
judged  we  were  at  least  half  a  mile  be- 
hind the  German  lines  by  this  time! 

My  first  thought  was  to  strangle  the 
bird,  but  my  next  was  better.  I  extin- 
guished the  torch  and  Bob  immediately 
subsided  into  silence  again.  For  a  few- 
moments  I  stood  in  frozen  silence,  wait- 
ing for  sounds  above  to  show  whether  we 
had  been  heard.  No  signs  came,  how- 
ever, so  I  turned  and  started  back. 

It  occurred  to  me  then  that  the  air 
could  not  be  very  bad  since  the  bird  had 
felt  impelled  to  sing,  so  I  decided  to  have 
as  much  comfort  as  possible 
on  the  way  back.  I  turned 
off  the  oxygen  and  removed 
my  mask.  An  odor  that 
nauseated  even  my  hardened 
olfactory  organ  enveloped 
me.  I  drew  my  mask  back 
on  again  in  a  frenzy  of 
haste.  Bob  was  indeed  a 
wonderful  bird  to  be  able  to 
sing  in  that  kind  of  an 
atmosphere! 

Arriving  back  at  our  en- 
trance I  turned  the  canary 
over  to  his  keeper  and  held 
a  conference  with  my 
b  r  o  ther  officers.  They 
agreed  with  me  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  find  out 
what  was  above  that  hole 
and  accordingly  I  elected  to 
go  back  with  a  party,  of  two 
to  finish  the  investigation. 
My  companions  were  an 
officer  named  Moore  who  had 
won  the  nickname  of 
"Mopsy" — in  our  frequent 
hand-to-hand  scraps  under 
ground  with  the  enemy — his 
grimness  in  "mopping  them 
up"  had  earned  the  name — 
and  a  sapper  named  O'Sulli- 
van.  The  latter  had  spent 
part  of  his  life  before  the 
mast  and  the  other  part 
delving  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  in  a  Cornish  copper 
mine.  His  forte  was  wrestl- 
ing  and   he    had    a    genius 
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og  in  a  conglomer- 
ate of  the  languages  of  the 
seven  seas.  Altogether  they 
were  a  most  suitable  pair 
for  the  adventure  ahead  of 
us  and  I  felt  quite  a  bit  of 
confidence  in  having  such 
redoubtable  comrades. 

So  we  started  oft*  in  ordin- 
ary dress  and  waders,  armed 
only  with  revolvers.  O'Sul- 
livan  carried  the  usual 
mobile  charge  of  25  lbs.  of 
ammonal,  for  we  did  not 
know  what  an  opportunity 
would  ari.-r  to  "blow."  As 
we  entered  the  sewer,  he 
stopped  and  sniffed  audibly. 

""Paint    exactly    Ceyl' 
spicy   breezes,   sir,"    he    re- 
marked. 

We  gained  the  dead  end 
of  the  drain  and  I  proceeded 
to  mount  the  iron  rungs, 
leading  to  the  circular  open- 
ing overhead.  At  this  end 
the  sewer  had  become  deeper 
and  the  end  wall  was  about 
nine  feet  in  diameter.  It 
was  evidently  part  of  a  big 
drainage  system.  The  work 
was  very  ancient  but  in  a 
state  of  excellent  preserva- 
tion as  it  was  built  in 
Flemish  bond. 

I  forced  back  the  trap 
door  that  covered  the  open- 
ing without  any  difficulty, 
and,  climbing  through,  found  myself  in  a 
dark  and  musty  upper  chamber.  The 
others  scrambled  through  after  me  and 
we  proceeded  to  examine  the  place  warily. 
A  further  row  of  iron  rungs  sunk  into  the 
wall  suggested  that  we  must  continue  on 
up,  so  I  went  ahead,  hand  over  fist.  An- 
other trap  door,  less  easy  to  move,  ad- 
mitted me  to  a  small,  low  cellar  filled  with 
barrels.  Here  I  stopped  and  waited  for 
my  companions.  We  exchanged  uneasy 
whispers,  for  it  was  apparent  that,  if 
discovered  now,  we  would  be  nicely 
trapped.  I  tipped  one  of  the  barrels 
and  found  it  empty. 

"Will  we  go  on,  sir?"  asked  O'Sullivan, 
in  a  hoarse  whisper. 

"Can't  very  well  leave  off  now,"  I  re- 
plied. "We've  got  to  see  what's  above 
first." 

At  one  end  of  the  cellar  was  a  flight  of 
ricketty-looking  steps,  leading  up  to  still 
another  trap  door.  I  had  mounted  these 
steps  and  was  just  preparing  to  raise  the 
door  with  my  back  when  I  heard  hasty- 
footsteps  on  the  floor  above.  I  crouched 
down  into  as  small  a  space  as  nature 
would  allow  and  held  my  breath.  They 
came  across  the  floor  and  stopped  a  few 
feet  from  where  I  waited.  I  expected  to 
see  the  door  raise  above  me  and  I  gripped 
my  revolver  for  action. 

DUT  nothing  happened.  The  man  above 
*-*  moved  away.  A  moment  later  other 
steps  sounded  above  and  a  rumble  of  con- 
versation came  to  our  ears.  I  motioned 
to  Moore,  who  could  speak  German,  to 
come  up  beside  me.  Very  cautiously  he 
negotiated  the  creaky  steps  and  sat  down 
beside  me.    He  listened  intently. 

"Germans?"  I  whispered,  after  a  min- 
ute or  two. 

He  nodded.  "Yes,  officers,  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out." 

As  the  conversation  above  proceeded, 
Mopsy  gave  evidences  of  excitement.  He 
gripped  my  arm.    "On  with  your  torch," 
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he  whispered,  "I  want  to  make  a  note  or 
two  before  I  forget  thii 

I  swiched  on  my  light  and  Mopsy  care- 
fully jotted  down  some  of  the  things  he 
picked  out  from  the  guttural  murmur  that 
reached  our  ears.  I  learned  later  that  it 
was  nothing  very  important  he  heard — 
some  points  with  reference  to  the  German 
positions  and  the  names  and  numbers  of 
some  of  the  enemy  battalions  facing  us. 
The  most  important  point  was  that  it 
showed  the  building  above  us  to  be  the 
advanced  divisional  headquarters. 

The  conversation  lasted  perhaps  half 
an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  a  clatter 
of  feet  indicated  the  breaking  up  of  the 
conference.  After  waiting  to  make  sure 
that  none  of  the  Germans  had  remained 
behind,  we  climbed  down  to  our  friendly 
drain  again  and  so  back  to  camp. 

THE  discovery  was  reported  to  Major 
Henry  and,  after  another  delay  to 
allow  him  to  investigate  personally,  it 
was  decided  to  go  ahead  and  load  the 
cellar  in  readiness  to  "blow." 

It  proved  the  most  delicate  job  we  had 
attempted.  Any  noise  would  betray  us 
to  the  occupants  of  the  building  above,  so 
we  had  to  work  barefooted  in  the  cellar, 
the  cans  of  ammonal  brought  in  bound  in 
burlap  and  strapped  on  the  backs  of  our 
men.  This  enabled  them  to  carry  them  up 
the  iron  ladders  without  any  handling, 
which  would  have  been  dangerous. 
Fancy  transferring  cans  of  deadly  ex- 
plosive up  a  ladder  of  iron  rungs  in  pitch 
darkness! 

Finally,  we  had  our  nest  safely  planted 
and  wired.  I  was  in  the  cellar  when  the 
last  connection  had  been  made  and  all 
that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  put  the 
"shores"  in  place.  With  me  were  Mopsy 
Moore  and  O'Sullivan.  Below  in  the 
drain,  the  rest  of  our  party  were  "tamp- 
ing." For  the  benefit  of  readers  who  did 
not  see  my  first  article,  I  had  better  ex- 
plain that  to  "tamp"  is  to  build  a  wall  of 
sand  bags  to  close  up  your  own  gallery 


before  letting  a  charge  off  and  to  make 
possible  your  own  retreat  in  safety.  They 
had  been  instructed  to  tamp  for  fifty  feet, 
leaving  a  narrow  passage  at  the  top  for 
us  to  wriggle  out  by. 

Above  all  was  silent  for  the  time  being, 
although  we  had  had  clear  evidences  just 
before  of  the  building  being  occupied.  We 
wanted  it  to  be,  needless  to  state.  I  was 
just  ready  to  signal  the  retreat  when  a 
crash  and  a  loud  cry  came  up  from  below. 
We  learned  afterwards  that  one  of  our 
sappers  had  fallen,  breaking  his  leg. 

We  stood  stock  still,  Moore  and  O'Sulli- 
van and  I.  If  the  noise  had  penetrated 
above,  we  were  done  for.  A  wall  of  sand 
bags  blocked  our  retreat  in  the  drain,  for 
it  would  obviously  be  impossible  for  three 
men  to  crawl  through  the  narrow  pas- 
sage left  for  us  in  the  face  of  pursuit. 
There  was  nothing  to  it.  We  would  have 
to  stand  and  fight. 

OVERHEAD  there  was  a  sudden 
scurry.  I  sprang  behind  a  barrel 
for  cover  and  the  other  two  rapidly  fol- 
lowed suit.  It  was  not  a  moment  too  soon. 
The  trap  door  above  our  heads  opened 
and  a  shaft  of  light  cut  the  gloom  of  the 
cellar. 

A  guttural  voice  demanded  to  know  in 
German  who  was  there.  Not  a  sound 
answered  him.  Further  outcry  had  been 
stifled  by  the  wounded  man  below  and,  as 
for  us,  we  did  not  dare  to  breathe.  The 
light  wavered  and  we  heard  steps  coming 
down.  I  glanced  around  my  barrel  and 
saw  that  it  was  an  orderly,  carrying  an 
electric  torch  at  arm's  length  ahead  of 
him.  Behind  the  orderly  were  two  officers. 

The  party  came  down  cautiously,  stop- 
ping with  each  step  to  listen.  They  were 
nervous.  One  of  the  officers  impatiently- 
ordered  the  orderly  in  the  van  to  hurry- 
up  but  did  not  himself  show  any  eager- 
ness for  the  investigation. 

It  so  happened  that  Mopsy  Moore  and 
O'Sullivan  had  taken  refuge  together  on 
Continued  on  page  106 
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FRANCIS  THE  FIRST  built  this 
town,  and  the  Germans  certainly 
would  have  destroyed  it  had 
they  been  given  time.  The  very  thougnt 
that  here  begins  the  Canal  de  la  Marne- 
au-Rhin,  flowing  towards  Strassburg, 
must  have  made  them  feel  that  the  place 
should  be  theirs  to  play  with.  Besides, 
they  had  occupied  it  in  1870.  But  time 
pressed,  and  in  1914  they  were  obliged 
to  do  to  the  small  surrounding  villages, 
and  to  Sermaize-les-Bains,  Revigny  and 
Etrepy  what  they'd  missed  doing  to 
Vitry.  In  Sermaize  and  all  the  district 
round,  a  certain  Major  Kurt  von  Asten 
became  the  villain  of  the  place  and 
Mother  made  an  underlined  note  of  him 
for  a  character  in  her  book.  He  had 
not,  in  reality,  got  as  far  as  Bar-le- 
Duc,  being  fonder  doubtless  of  Cham- 
pagne than  jam,  and  preferring  country 
chateaux  where  he  could  live  before 
mining  them,  to  the  already  ruined 
castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Bar.  Mother  saw 
iio  reason,  however,  why  she  should  not 
take  poetical  license  with  a  person  who 
had  made  a  speciality  of  license.  Besides, 
his  death  wound  from  a  French  75  while 
lying  fully  dressed  in  bed  was  irresist- 
ible for  drama:  and  when  her  novel  ap- 
pears I  expect  to  find  Kurt  giving  or 
taking  orders  to  bombard  Bar-le-Duc. 
Fortunately  she  won't  dare  let  him  des- 
troy the  two  biggest  elms  in  France, 
which  are  there,  or  blow  up  the  jam 
factories,  for  they  live  still,  to  speak 
for  themselves. 

I  noticed  that,  during  our  stop  in  Bar- 
ie-Duc,  the  Minx  was  phenomenally 
silent.  She  did  not  even  suggest  buy- 
ing confiture,  as  I  saw  by  the  cold  gleam 
in  Mother's  eyes,  was  expected  of  her 
frivolity:  and  when  we  had  passed  out 
of  the  place  on  the  way  to  Commercy  and 
Toul,  I  seized  a  chance  to  whisper: 

"A   penny   for  your   thoughts!      Or   I 
might   run    to   a   new   banknote   for   25 
centimes  which  has  come  into  my  pos 
session." 

"Verdun!"  was  the  word  she  flung  at 
my  face,  like  a  ghostly  obus. 
"What  do  you  mean?"  I  hissed. 
"Bar-le-Duc's  where  we  branch  off  fur 
Verdun   on  our  way  back  from   Nan;y. 
That's  what  I  was  thinking,"  she  said. ' 
"We'll  not  be  allowed  to  go,"  I  croaked. 

"Not  even  Mother " 

"Were  you  speaking  to  me?"  The 
lady  mentioned  looked  up  from  a  map 
spread  on  her  knees  and  Kate's.  But 
while  I  hesitated,  Sidi  B.  created  a 
diversion.  He  violently  worried  a  cor- 
ner of  the  map.  One  might  have 
fancied  that  his  mistress  had  magnetized 
him.  "Playful  pet!"  she  cooed.  "Mis- 
chievous dog!"  cried  Mother.  And  the 
unanswered  question  went  into  limbo. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  won- 
derful woman  named  Madeleine.  She 
cooked  for  a  rich  family  of  ancient  Jays 
—almost  prehistoric  days,  since  her  fame 
has  become  legendary — and  racking  her 


Synopsis  of  First  Instalment. — 
Mrs.  Henry  Wayne,  noted  English 
writer,  goes  to  France  to  secure 
material  for  a  war  novel,  taking  her 
niece,  Kate,  and  her  son  who  is  unfit 
for  military  service.  On  the 
journey  they  inert  Minn  Nancy  Mix, 
an  American  girl  who  is  going  to 
France  to  engage  in  war  service 
work.  Mr*.  Wagne  disapproves  of 
the  girl  and  dubs  her  the  Minx  but 
it  is  only  through  the  good  offices 
of  the  latter  that  a  permit  is  secured 
to  visit  the  front  and  they  leave  as 
a  party;  in  an  automobile  which  the 
Minx  has  secured  from  an  officer 
friend..  They  visit  Chateau  Thierry 
and  Chalons  and  thus  reach  the  pic- 
sque  town  of  V itry-U-Francois. 


brain  on  a  certain  fete  for  a  new  gateau, 
.-he  evolved  a  shell-shaped  dainty  des- 
tined to  make  Commercy  famous.  Lest 
she  should  be  left  out  of  the  fame,  she 
christened  the  cake  after  herself.  And 
even  travelling  over  tragic  ground  where 
invaders'  feet  have  hardly  ceased  to 
echo,  who  could  pass  her  town  without 
humming  the  tune  of  "Madeleines  de 
Commercy?" 

\IfHEN  we  reached  Nancy,  City  of 
'»  Golden  Doors,  Mother  had  to 
make  Miss  Mix  face  a  Fact.  That  was 
her  way  of  putting  it.  She  did  it  quite 
politely  but  firmly,  at  dinner  in  a  n'ce 
restaurant,  in  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful squares  on  earth.  This  square  is 
called  the  Place  Stanislas,  after  the  man 
who  preferred  to  be  a  Duke  in  Lcrraine 
to  being  a  King  in  Poland.  It  is  so 
exquisite  that  German  naval  guns  sev- 
enteen miles  off  tried  vainly  for  months 
to  ruin  it,  and  German  aviators  fly  over 
it  night  and  day,  dropping  "iron  eggs" 
always  just  missing  the  bronze  duke" on 
horseback,  the  gilded,  winged  lamps, 
and  the  carved  vases  and  statues  which 
decorate  its  grande  porte  and  iow-roofed 
palaces.  The  Place  Stanislas  was  so 
lovely  that  evening,  with  the  late  sun 
burnishing  the  gold  of  its  gates  and 
balconies,  and  (incidentally)  the  Minx's 
hair,  that  I  wondered  even  Mother  did 
not  melt.  She  considered  it  ri^ht,  how- 
ever, not  to  put  off  an  explanation. 

Miss  Mix  had  placed  her  (borrowed) 
car  at  our  disposal,  and  for  that  Mother 
thanked  her.  In  return  she  would  gladly, 
were  it  possible,  make  Mis*  Mix's  stay 
in  Nancy  pleasant  as  wed  as  profitable. 
But  she  could  not  use  her  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  so  highly-placed  a  public 
EHH1  as  Monsieur  Dufael,  for  anyone 
save  those  expressly  mentioned.  Unfor- 
tunately, therefore.  Miss  Mix  must  look 
after  herself  for  the  days  and  nights 
during  which  Nancy  would  be  our 
centre. 

My  ears  burned  as  if  they'd  been 
boxed,  but  the  Minx  seemed  undismayed. 


She  kissed  her  dog's  head,  and  announc- 
ed that  she  'spected  Sidi  B.  would  take 
care  of  her.    He  generally  did! 

HER     THIRD     STEP:       NANCY     TO 
GERBEVILLERS 

I  WOULD  gladly  have  taken  a  walk  with 
*■  the  pair  after  dinner,  in  the  park  they 
call  the  Pepiniere,  whose  acacia-fragrance 
was  wafted  to  us  through  open  windows; 
but  mother  requisitioned  me  before  I 
could  put  up  a  creeping  barrage  of  ex- 
cuses, for  a  council  of  war.  We  had  this 
in  her  bedroom,  she  having  turned  our 
souls  to  the  solemn  thought  that  at  any 
instant  we  might  be  bombed  through  the 
roof,  by  a  German  aeroplane. 

"We  are  now,"  she  reminded  Kate  and 
me,  "in  a  most  important  city,  the  chief 
one  of  the  department  of  Meurthe  et 
Moselle.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lorraine.  It  is  a  great  favor 
to  be  allowed  to  come  here  during  the 
war,  a  favor  given  to  few  people.  Miss 
Mix  has  obtained  it  by  Fraud.  We  owe 
her  nothing — less  than  nothing!  I  do  not 
intend  to  be  identified  with  her,  in  any 
way.  I  have  sent  my  letter  of  introduc- 
tion to  Monsieur  Dufael,  and  he  will  prob- 
ably call  this  evening  to  arrange  a  pro- 
gramme of  sight-seeing.  As  for  Miss 
Mix" — she  paused  and  fixed  an  accusing 
eye  upon  me. 

"As  for  Miss  Mix?"  I  echoed.  My  own 
eye— not  an  accusing  one — had  roved 
through  the  window  near  which  I  sat 
to  light  upon  the  person  in  question. 

"To  whom  are  you  nodding  and  grin- 
ning?" mother  demanded. 

"To  her — Miss  Mix,"  I  confessed. 
"She  is  out  there — in  the  Square?" 
"Yes." 

"What  is  she  doing?" 
"She  seems  to  be — er — talking  to  a  man. 
Oh,  a  most  respectable-looking  man — al- 
most middle-aged.     He  has  Sidi  B.  in  his 
arms.    They're  standing  by  an  open  door. 

I  shouldn't  wonder " 

"What  shouldn't  you  wonder?" 
"If  the  dog  hadn't  run  into  the  man's 
house,  or  garden." 

"It  would!  It's  capable  of  anything. 
But  what  that  absurd  animal  and  its 
equally  absurd  mistress  choose  to  do  in 
strange  towns  with  strange  men,  does  not 
concern  us.  Kindly  give  me  your  atten- 
tion, Henry,  while  I  talk  of  Monsieur 
Dufael." 

OPEAKJNG  of  angels,  one  is  warned  to 
^  expect  the  rustling  of  their  wings.  On 
this  principle,  we  were  not  surprised  when 
the  dignitary's  card  was  brought  in. 
Promptly  we  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room  to  meet  him.  He  had  magnificent, 
sad  eyes,  haunted  with  tragedies. 
Monsieur  Raoul  Dufael  had  smooth  dark 
hair,  a  beautifully  trimmed  naval  ofiicei 
sort  of  beard,  and  in  his  neat  black  but- 
ton-hole was  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor.  His  manner  was  perfect,  almost 
pill-perfect,  as  French  manners  are:  but 
— instinct   told    me   that   he    was   bored, 
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A  creature  of  white-and-orange  flame  .  .  .  high  above,  white  feathers  of  shrapnel  smoke  falling  as  if  struck  from  the  wings  of  a  giant  bird. 
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bored  to  the  flood-gate  of  tears.  He  would, 
he  said,  take  us  round  the  town  in  an 
automobile,  and  show  us  the  fearsome 
destruction  wrought  by  the  German  380s 
— the  long  distance  naval  guns.  The  car 
being  a  military  one  it  could  not  be  spared 
for  long,  otherwise  he  would  with  pleasure 
(he  choked  on  the  word)  escort  us  also  to 
the  late  barracks,  the  Caserne  Asile 
Molitor  et  Druout,  where  two  thousand 
refugees  from  the  ruined  towns  of  the 
department  were  housed.  We  could,  how- 
ever, make  these  visits  by  ourselves.  He 
would  give  us  a  card  which  would  open  all 
doors;  and  he  hoped  that  this  plan  for 
our  stay  at  Nancy  might  meet  with 
Madame  Wayne's  distinguished  approval. 

It  was,  I  saw  by  the  fall  of  her  upper 
lip,  more  of  an  extinguished  approval ! 
Poor  mother  had  expected  Nancy  to  be 
painted  with  a  livelier  iris  for  her  benefit. 
She  had  even  looked  forward  to  being 
motored  by  Monsieur  Dufael  himself  to 
the  ruined  towns  aforesaid,  instead  of 
merely  seeing  the  refugees  therefrom. 
But  as  she  had  deliberately  severed  all 
links  for  the  present  between  us  and  Miss 
Mix,  she  could  not  requisition  Lord  John 
Hatte's  car.  While  she  was  thanking 
Monsieur  Dufael  for  his  kindness  as  drily 
as  he  had  offered  it,  the  door  of  the  public 
reception  room  burst  open  (it  had  been 
ajar)  and  Sidi  B.  shot  in,  pursued  by  an 
immense  cat.  After  the  cat  came  the 
Minx.  She  had  an  eye  for  nothing  else; 
but  before  the  tragedy  could  take  place 
(tragedy  it  must  have  been)  the  great 
man  of  the  Department  of  Meurthe-et- 
Moselle  dived  like  a  boy  for  the  dog,  and 
at  the  same  time  kicked  the  cat  into  the 
hall. 

It  was  a  fine  feat,  a  deft  impromptu.  No 
one  who  had  seen  the  weary  chief  a  mom- 
ent before  would  have  believed  him  cap- 
able of  it.  He  was  rejuvenated  by  ten 
years,  as  he  smiled  and  handed  the  res- 
cued bit  of  fluff  to  Miss  Mix. 

SHE  is  not  supposed  to  speak  French. 
But  she  bubbled  into  a  bewitching 
polyglot  which  no  man  under  eighty  could 
have  failed  to  understand,  and  then  turn- 
ed to  us:  "Isn't  it  strange?  This  is  the 
second  time  to-night  this  gentleman  has 
rescued  Sidi  B.?  The  first  time,  the 
Duckie-Doodums  ran  into  Monsieur's 
front  yard,  and  a  big  police  dog  would 
have  made  one  bite  of  him  before  I  could 
get  through  the  gate,  if  Monsieur  hadn't 
intervened.  And  now  again!  Why,  I  do 
believe,  sir,  Providence  must  have  brought 
you  here  for  my  sake!" 

"Monsieur  Dufael  has  come  to  call  on 
me,"  said  mother. 

"You  mean,  he  thinks  he  has,"  beamed 
and  dimpled  the  Minx,  straight  into  the 
great  man's  eyes.  "We  don't  always 
know  what  Fate  is  doing  with  us,  do  we, 
Monsieur?" 

There  was  no  more  tragedy  in  the  dark, 
Latin  eyes.  He  beamed  back.  "I  am 
sure,"  he  returned  in  English  (we  had 
been  talking  to  him  in  labored  French) 
"that  I  was  not  only  sent  here  but  created 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  your  dog, 
Mademoiselle." 

"That's  a  perfectly  sweet  speech,  and  I 
just  love  you  for  it!"  cried  the  Minx. 
"But  now  I'll  take  Sidi  B.  upstairs  to  bed, 
and  not  disturb  your  call  on  Mrs.  Wayne." 

"Do  not  go,  Mademoiselle,"  he  pleaded, 
with  a  certain  wild  earnestness.  "You  are 
a  friend  to  Mrs.  Wayne  and  her  party?  I 
did  not  know  that,  when  we  met  in  my 
gateway — when  your  little  dog  made  our 
introduction.  You  but  said  you  have 
arrived   in   your  automobile.     Is  it  that 


you  brought  with  you  these  ladies  and 
this  monsieur?" 

"It  is  that  I  brought  them,"  mocked  the 
Minx.  "I  adore  your  English.  Talk  it  to 
me,  et  moi,  I  parlerai  avec  vous  dans  mov 
francais  un  peu  special.     How's  that?" 

"C'est  parfait!"  he  flattered  her  shame- 
lessly. They  grinned  at  each  other  as 
perhaps  Cophetua  and  his  Beggar  Maid 
grinned,  if  the  fact  had  not  been  sup- 
pressed by  the  Court  Censor.  I  think  he'd 
thrown  off  the  dull  load  of  remembering 
our  existence,  when  mother  coughed  that 
outraged  cough  she  gives  when  people 
chatter  in  church.  The  great  man  started, 
but  recovered  himself  at  once — all  but  his 
melancholy,  which  had  vanished  iike  a 
cloud  dispelled  by  the  sun. 

"The  work  of  Providence  again !"  he  ex- 
claimed. "If  Mademoiselle  permits  the 
use  of  her  automobile,  my  difficulties  can 
end.  That  is,  I  shall  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  party  to  visit  the  evacuated  cities  of 
our  neighborhood.  It  was  but  the  lack  of 
a  car  which  prevented  me — — " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence.  Perhaps 
his  conscience  cut  it  short,  or  a  twinkle  he 
interrupted  in  my  eye.  In  any  ease,  Miss 
Mix  helped  him  out  by  protesting  that 
this  was  what  the  car  was  for.  "I  feel," 
she  said,  turning  to  mother,  "it's  as  much 
yours  as  mine.  You're  British,  and  so's 
Lord  John.  I  'spect  he'd  have  lent  it  to 
you  if  he'd  met  you  first." 

Mother  looked  as  if  she  'spected  so,  too; 
but  I  fear  the  promised  excursion  was 
spoilt  for  her,  as,  in  a  way  (only  a  small 
way.  she  consoled  herself)  we  owed  it  to 
the  Minx.  Before  Monsieur  Dufael  left, 
we  owed  something  more  to  the  Minx;  but 
I'm  not  sure  mother  realized  the  debt.  It 
was  monstrous,  incredible  to  her  that  the 
Great  Man  of  the  Department  should 
prefer  a  pert  little  person  of  no  import- 
ance and  no  intellect  to  a  Mrs.  Henry 
Wayne.  When  he  asked  us  to  "honor  his 
bachelor  establishment"  by  lunching  in  it 
after  a  visit  to  the  refugees  next  day,  I'm 
convinced  that  mother,  took  the  compli- 
ment for  herself.  She  said  afterwards 
that  he'd  probably  hesitated  at  first  about 
offering  us  entertainment,  as  there  was 
no  hostess,  but  on  second  thoughts  had 
decided  to  risk  it. 

"Very  good-natured  to  include  that  girl, 
after  her  childish  exhibition,"  mother 
added.  "But  as  he  has  no  private  car,  he 
was  forced  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  bar- 
gain." 

Kate's  eyes  questioned  me.  The  thought 
that  such  a  man  could  not  command  a 
motor  for  a  private  trip  if  he  wished 
struck  her  as  peculiar.  But  I  gave  mother 
the  last  word,  and  she  went  to  rest  with 
restored  serenity. 

AT  nine  o'clock  a.m.  we  set  forth  in  a 
■**■  grey  car  with  Monsieur  Dufael  and 
a  military  chauffeur,  Miss  Mix's  motor 
being  reserved  for  the  long  excursion  next 
day.  The  Minx  was  a  guest,  however,  and 
in  a  pale  blue  summer  frock  delighted  the 
eyes  of  our  dignitary.  She  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  mother  and  Kate,  hot 
and  rod  in  their  thick  tweeds;  and  when 
we  had  visited  the  refugees,  poor  Kate 
made  a  piteous  concession.  She  endeavor- 
ed to  cope  with  the  Minx's  morning  cos- 
tume by  wearing  for  luncheon  a  gown  she 
had  brought  as  an  evening  dress. 

Before  that  change,  and  before  that 
luncheon,  however,  the  Minx  had  become 

the  idol  of  Nancy.  To  begin,  she  made 
play  with  the  coincidence  of  her  name. 
She  wished,  said  she,  to  do  "something 
special"  for  her  namesake  town.  What 
should  it  be?  She  asked  Monsieur 
Dufael's  advice.     He  suggested  a  small 


gift  which  might  give  pleasure  to  the 
refugee  children,  to  whom  America  had 
already  been  gloriously  generous.  But 
first  she  must  see  them,  and  judge.  She 
did  see  them,  and  in  her  train  we  saw 
them  too.  We  spent  hours  in  the  process, 
for  there  were  two  thousand  refugees  in 
the  huge  barrack  buildings  which  the 
Germans  still  bomb  from  the  skies  now 
and  then.  We  saw  the  neat  rooms  where 
the  old  people  lead  their  family  life;  we 
saw  the  church,  the  gymnasium,  the 
cinema  theatre  of  the  "Asile  Molitor" 
decorated  by  the  ladies  of  the  town:  we 
saw  the  classrooms  for  boys  and  girls,  the 
cooking  school,  and  the  workrooms  where 
women  old  and  young  make  everything 
from  rough  bags  to  the  most  delicate  em- 
broidery. Mother  asked  a  thousand  ques- 
tions, and  wrote  the  answers  in  a  book, 
while  Miss  Mix  and  Sidi  B.  (oh  yes,  he 
also  was  an  honored  guest  of  this  too 
good-natured  Monsieur  Dufael!)  dashed 
here  and  there,  distributing  smiles,  sweets 
and  furtive  francs.  Then  it  appeared  that 
the  "small  gift"  Nancy's  namesake  wished 
to  give  was  five  thousand  francs.  It  was 
to  be  used  as  Monsieur  Dufael  thought 
best,  and  the  cheque  (written  with  his 
fountain  pen  which  he  begged  her  to  ac- 
cept as  a  souvenir)  was  handed  to  him  on 
the  spot.  He  told  the  superintending 
teachers  and  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  in 
turn  told  the  refugees  of  the  windfall,  and 
an  impromptu  ovation  was  hastily  organ- 
ized. Hurrahs  rent  the  air  for  Mademoi- 
selle Nancy,  "la  belle  marriane  ameri- 
raiite,"  which  mother  privately  considered 
premature,  as  Monsieur  Dufael  had  not 
cashed  the  cheque.  Also  she  considered 
the  sum  ostentatious.  She  herself  had 
bought  passementeries  and  embroideries, 
tablecloths  and  napkins  ornamented  with 
the  superb  double  cross  of  Lorraine,  and 
had  expended  five  pounds. 

LUNCHEON  at  the  beautiful  Louis  XV. 
palace  (not  yet  bombarded)  which 
Monsieur  Dufael  called  his  bachelor 
establishment,  was  to  be  more  of  an  event 
than  we  had  expected.  We  were  not  the 
only  guests.  A  general  of  division  and  his 
aide-de-camp,  passing  a  few  days  near 
Nancy,  had  been  invited  and  had  ac- 
cepted before  Monsieur  Dufael  knew  of 
our  existence.  Mother  was  placed  on  the 
right  hand  of  her  host,  and  at  her  other 
side  sat  the  General.  But  it  was  a  round 
table,  and  the  Minx,  though  on  the  left 
of  Dufael,  was  within  glad-eye  distance 
of  General  Rayieres.  He  was  a  handsome 
man,  of  rather  more  than  Dufael's  age, 
forty-two  perhaps,  and  magnificent  in  his 
uniform  of  "bleu  horizon"  plastered  with 
medals.  I  sat  beside  Nancy  (next  to  me 
was  the  aide-de-camp,  with  Kate  between 
him  and  the  General)  but  even  mother 
could  not  have  wished  for  me  less  inter- 
course with  Miss  Mix  than  I  had.  All  her 
attention  was  for  Dufael  and  Rayieres. 
The  latter  had  not  a  word  of  English  and 
Nancy  no  more  than  a  baker's  dozen  of 
French.  Her  come-hither  eye-work  deter- 
mined him  to  talk  with  her,  however;  and 
while  mother  pinned  our  host  to  earnest 
war  discussion,  fireworks  from  the  Minx 
and  the  General  blazed  brilliantly. 
Dufael's  struggle  between  politeness  and 
absence  of  mind  became  painful  to  see. 
Re  would  endure  as  long  as  he  could,  and 
then  put  mother  up  to  ask  some  question 
of  Rayieres.  Having  thus  snatched  Nancy 
for  himself,  he  held  her  until  a  manoeuvre 
of  equal  skill  on  the  soldier's  part  tossed 
the  civilian  back  to  the  celebrated  author- 
ess. As  for  the  rest  of  us — Kate,  the 
aide-de-camp  and  me — we  covered  our 
observation    of   the    principal    charai 
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Presently  an  arm  slipped  throueh  mine  and  irade  me  start. 


with  a  desultory  barrage  of  conversation. 
"Is  it  that  Monsieur  1'  aide-de-camp  will 
soon  accompany  Monsieur  le  General  back 
to  the  Front?"  "But  yes,  almost  immedi- 
ately," etc.,  etc 

SOMEHOW,  with  kaleidoscopic  arrange- 
ment of  her  few  French  words,  Nancy- 
contrived  to  tell  General  Rayieres  that  she 
wished  to  go  to  Verdun. 

"But  in  that  case,  you  will  of  course  go, 
is  it  not?"  he  returned  in  his  own 
language. 

Miss  Mix  shook  her  head:  and  when 
she  does  this,  many  little  red  ringlets  at 
her  temples  and  over  her  ears  move  back 
and  forth  like  a  chime  of  tiny  copper 
bells.  It  was  not  so  sure  as  all  that,  she 
explained.  In  Paris  there  had  been  a 
half  prornjse — no  more.  Did  the  General 
think  he  could  do  anything?  He  would  be, 
she  added,  a  dear  if  he  did. 

Then  it  appeared  that  General  Petain 
was  a  friend  both  of  Rayieres  and  Dufael. 
They  snatched  him  from  each  other's 
mouths  in  their  generous  eagerness  to 
bestow  him  upon  Mees  Mix.  She  should 
have  letters  which  would  assure  her  per- 
mission to  visit  Verdun — a  letter  from 
each.  And  as  they  pursued  the  theme,  I 
divined  that  Dufael  regretted  asking 
Nancy  to  meet  Rayieres,  and  that 
Rayieres  regretted  he  was  not  meeting 
her  somewhere  else.  Nancy  alone  was 
serene.  Over  the  bodies  of  the  two  men 
she  had  secured  Verdun. 

While  Rayieres  explained  that  she  need 
not  return  to  Paris,  he  would  telegraph 
to    Verdun    and    have    everything    made 


right,  mother  sat  still  as  a  frozen  Niobe, 
mingled  with  certain  attributes  of 
Medusa.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  any 
girl,  treated  as  Miss  Mix  had  been  treated 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Wayne,  might  have  been 
excused  for  enjoying  the  latter's  discom- 
fiture, for  looking  upon  it,  indeed,  as  poeti- 
cal justice.  But  Nancy  Mix  is  not  "any 
girl."  She  is  uniquely  herself.  She 
glanced  at  mother  and  Kate,  a'nd  then  at 
me.  out  of  the  corner  of  her  slanting 
brown  eyes  which  laughed  a  little,  then 
warmed  with  kindness. 

"Of  course  if  I  go,  we  all  go,  don't  we?" 
she  appealed,  with  a  gesture  including  the 
Wayne  trio.  "We're  just  the  same  as  a 
family" 

I  BELIEVE  at  this  moment,  and  with 
this  word,  was  born  mother's  fear  that 
the  Minx  had  designs  upon  me — designs 
to  which  I  was  in  danger  of  falling  victim. 
When  we  had  finished  a  long  afternoon 
of  sight-seeing  among  the  town  of  Nancy's 
ruined  houses,  Kate  and  I  were  called  into 
her  room  to  talk  things  over.  Never,  she 
said,  had  it  been  her  ill-fortune  to  meet 
so  badly  brought-up  a  person  as  this  Am- 
erican girl.  Her  idiotic  ways  with  those 
two  men  of  high  position,  either  one  old 
enough  to  be  her  father,  and  distinguished 
enough  to  be  respected,  even  by  her — were 
almost  beneath  contempt.  "The  creature 
has  cleverly  cramped  herself  onto  us," 
mother  went  on,  "so  that  we  cannot  for 
the  present  dissociate  ourselves  from  her. 
Without  us,  she  could  never  have  got  as 
far  as  Nancy,  to  say  nothing  of  Verdun, 
or  the  Noyon  front  which  we  hope  to  see 


later.  Yet  you  notice  how  she  tries  by- 
thrusting  herself  forward  to  make  it  seem 
as  if  our  movements  depended  upon  hersf 
Monsieur  Dufael  and  General  Rayieres 
must  have  been  disgusted;  and  I  trust 
that  you  too,  Harry,  see  her  in  the  same 
light." 

"I  begin  to,  in  much  the  same  light  as 
they  do,"  I  returned  solemnly.  Mother 
was  satisfied,  but  Kate  gave  me  an  odd 
glance.  As  I  have  said,  she  has  nice 
blue  eyes,  and  there  was  a  more  human 
look  in  them  and  about  her  at  that  mom- 
ent than  I  could  recall  since  mother  took 
her  education  thoroughly  in  hand. 

THE  next  day  was  a  day  of  excitement. 
It  began  strikingly  at  4.30  a.m.  with 
an  air  raid.  We  heard  the  tocsin  in  our 
dreams,  which  were  further  broken  by  a 
loud  pounding  on  the  doors.  Two  enemy 
'planes  were  "laying  eggs"  in  the  Place 
Stanislas.  As  one  might  fall  on  the  hotel 
roof  at  any  instant,  we  were  begged  to 
descend.  Isn't  it  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock" 
which  begins:  "Uprose  the  sun  and  up 
rose  Emilie?"  In  our  case  the  rising  of 
the  orb  and  our  own  was  also  simultan- 
eous. Yet  I  hardly  think  Pope  would  have 
celebrated  the  coincidence  for  any  of  our 
number  save  Miss  Mix.  Mother  was  a 
formidable  figure  in  a  high-necked,  long- 
sleeved  nightdress  made,  I  fear,  of  some 
woollen  material.  Kate  had  apparently 
not  found  her  dressing-gown.  She  had 
wrapped  herself  in  a  waterproof  instead, 
and  her  one  thin  braid  would  not  have  dis- 
honored a  Chinaman.  But  the  Minx! 
You  can  guess  how  she  looked!     As  Kate 
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said  later,  she  looked  as  a  Minx  would 
look.  I  had  seen  such  a — (I  heard  her 
name  it  "nighty")  in  a  Paris  shopwindow 
the  other  day,  displayed  on  a  wax  model ; 
but  never  before  had  I  met  one  on  a 
human  being.  Perhaps — alas — I  never 
shall  again!  An  orange-red  dressing 
gown  of  soft  silk  hung  over  the  vision's 
arm  (there  had  been  no  time,  or  else,  as 
mother  said,  no  wish,  to  don  it)  and  a 
mass  of  orange-red  hair  hung  over  her 
shoulders.  She  was  like  fire  rushing  down 
the  dark  stairway  to  light  us  following 
shadows:  but  her  haste  was  not  due  to 
fear.  Someone  had  flung  open  the  front 
door,  and  a  flame  of  sunrise  poured 
through  the  dusk  to  meet  the  flame  of 
Nancy  Mix.  For  an  instant  her  eyes  were 
dazzled.  Then,  as  the  roar  of  exploding 
bombs  and  the  bark  of  anti-aircraft 
shrapnel  came  louder  to  our  ears,  the  girl 
dashed  out  into  the  street.  "I  must  see  it, 
if  it  kills  me!"  she  cried.  And  mechanic- 
ally I  plunged  after,  when  mother  caught 
me  back  by  the  tassel  of  my  bathrobe. 
The  tassel  broke,  and  I  should  have  been 
at  the  Minx's  side,  had  I  not  caught  sight 
of  two  men  hurrying  towards  her  from 
across  the  square. 

These  men  were  Monsieur  Dufael  and 
General  Rayieres.  They  came  from  the 
direction  of  the  Louis  XV.  palace  where 
we  had  lunched,  and  where  General 
Rayieres  had  passed  the  night.  As  they 
came,  they  buttoned  their  coats  and  turn- 
ed up  their  collars.  The  black  head  and 
the  grey-brown  head  offered  themselves  as 
tempting  targets  for  the  two  layers  of 
eggs,  one  of  which  soared  visibly  above 
the  Place,  pursued  by  shrapnel.  But 
these  heads  contained  no  thought  for  their 
own  danger.  The  Minx's  golden  halo  was 
the  treasure  which  must  "be  saved  at  any 
cost,  and  seeing  that  it  would  be  saved,  I 
stopped  indoors  with  the  tassel  and 
mother.  Nevertheless  a  picture  was 
photographed  on  my  retina — a  picture  I 
shall  not  forget:  a  creature  of 
white-and-orange  flame  ablaze  in  the 
pearly  dawn,  a  thing  like  a  black  hawk 
sailing  in  silver  mist,  high,  high  above; 
white  feathers  of  shrapnel-smoke  falling 
as  if  struck  from  the  wings  of  a  giant 
bird;  and  two  men  risking  their  lives  in 
order  not  to  be  out  of  the  said  picture. 

They  explained,  when  they  had  whisked 
the  girl  back  into  shelter,  that  a  servant 
had  told  them  the  hotel  was  being  bom- 
barded. Naturally  they  had  wished  to 
save  its  inhabitants,  men,  women,  child- 
ren, dogs  and  cats;  so  there  they  were! 
But  even  when  the  two  black  raiders  had 
been  chased  far  away  by  French  'planes, 
perhaps  shot  down — and  it  was  proved 
that  little  damage  had  been  done  in  the 
Place  Stanislas,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men remained.  They  stayed  to  talk,  as 
calmly  as  if  we  had  all  been  in  correct 
morning  dress:  and  steaming  hot  coffee 
arrived  on  the  scene,  as  if  made  by  magic, 
that  being,  it  seemed,  the  fashion  at 
Nancy  after  an  early  disturbance  in  the 
air.  The  sane  course  would  have  been  to 
hustle  out  of  sight  and  say  our  prayers  in 
our  rooms,  but  that  would  not  have  ap- 
pealed to  Minxes.  Miss  Mix  remained  in 
the  hall,  between  her  two  "life  pre- 
servers," as  she  pertly  named  the  dis- 
tinguished pair,  drinking  their  health, 
and  France's  health,  and  any  other  health 
she  could  think  of,  down  to  mine  and 
mother's.  I  could  not  bear  to  leave  her 
in  such  clothes  and  company.  In  their 
turn,  mother  and  Kate  would  not  leave 
me  with  her:  but  they  accepted  the  hot, 
black  draught  with  the  air  of  Socrates 
accepting  his  hemlock. 

The  next  thing  that  happened  was  our 


start,  in  auto,  to  see  what  above  all 
things  we  had  taken  the  road  towards 
Germany  to  see:  the  towns  martyred  in 
their  defence  of  French  Lorraine,  and  all 
that  region  peopled  with  heroes  who  did 
their  distant  part  in  saving  Paris  while 
they  saved  Nancy — the  region  of  "la 
Grande  Couronne,"  which  is  more  than 
ever  Nancy's  glorious  crown. 

Of  course,  the  Minx  being  of  our  party, 
we  did  not  start  without  incident — her 
incident.  There  was  a  little  confusion  at 
the  last  minute,  because  General  Rayieres 
had  suddenly  decided  to  join  us,  bringing 
his  aide-de-camp  and  his  grey  military 
motor.  Who  should  go  in  his  car,  who  in 
ours,  became  the  burning  question.  Much 
to  mother's  disapproval,  the  two  dis- 
tinguished men  drew  lots  for  the  ladies, 
and  the  General  got  Miss  Mix  and  Kate, 
as  far  as  Luneville,  where  we  would 
lunch.  Monsieur  Dufael  began  at  once 
to  show  the  effects  of  his  disturbed  night, 
but  brightened  temporarily  on  helping 
Mademoiselle  Nancy  (both  were  bidden  to 
address  her  thus)  into  his  friend's  (I'd 
almost  said  his  "rival's")  auto.  What 
with  smiling  at  him,  and  preventing  the 
escape  of  Sidi  B.  as  she  stepped  into  the 
car,  the  Minx  caught  her  foot  in  her  petti- 
coat— of  course  an  unsuitable  petticoat — 
and  our  departure  was  delayed  by  the 
pinning  up  of  yards  of  lace,  a  process  in 
which  the  lady  was  aided  by  all  the  civil- 
and  military  forces  at  her  command.  We 
got  off,  not  more  than  ten  minutes  behind 
programme  time,  and  the  incident  as  well 
as  the  rift  in  the  petticoat  seemed  closed. 
It  was  to  have  a  sequel ;  but  that  came 
later  on. 

Abandoned  to  mother  and  me,  in  the 
car  of  poor,  forgotten  Lord  John, 
Monsieur  Dufael  wore  again  that  air  of 
melancholy  which  had  characterized  him 
at  our  first  meeting.  He  excused  his  visi- 
ble tristesse  by  saying  that  this  excursion 
brought  back  to  him  vividly  the  black  days 
of  September,  1914.  Despite  his  political 
eminence,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  over 
forty,  he  had  by  his  own  wish  been  mobi- 
lized when  the  war  broke  out.  But  his 
health  had  failed,  and  he  had  been  forc- 
ed to  return  to  diplomatic  duty.  I  ven- 
tured to  pay  him  a  compliment  on  the  im- 
portance of  his  work,  but  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  "Merci,  Monsieur,  you 
are  kind,"  he  thanked  me  sadly.  "But  I 
realize  each  day  I  live,  and  never  more 
than  when  in  the  society  of  soldiers,  how 
insignificant  I  am."  As  he  spoke,  he 
stared  gloomily  ahead  through  a  cloud 
of  dust  at  the  car  where  "Mademoiselle 
Nancy's"  khaki  coat  nestled  against  the 
"bleu  horizon"  of  the  General's  uniform. 

I  pitied  Dufael,  and  sympathized  as 
man  to  man.  Oh  yes,  mother  had  spoken 
truth!  I  was  in  danger,  only  it  was  a 
different  danger  from  what  she  thought. 
She  dreaded  my  "getting  into  an  en- 
tanglement." I  dreaded  that  two  bigger 
fellows  would  get  into  it  first,  and  leave 
no  room  for  me! 

Running   out   of   Nancy,   we   came    to 


huge  salt  works,  surrounded  with 
heaps  of  rubble,  like  untidy  pyramids,  and 
surmounted  by  strange  objects  like  black 
women  in  helmets  and  gasmasks.  Just 
as  we  were  pausing  for  a  look  and  an  ex- 
planation, two  enemy  aeroplanes  ap- 
peared, apparently  overhead,  and  there 
was  a  curious  sensation  of  becoming  the 
most  painfully  conspicuous  object  in  the 
landscape,  far  larger  than  the  towering 
factories.  Monsieur  Dufael  looked  up  as 
calmly  as  at  a  pair  of  hovering  crows; 
and  mother,  seeing  that  he  intended  to 
continue  the  conversation  concerning  salt, 
expressed  the  desire  to  start  on  again. 
She  had,  she  said,  no  fear  for  herself,  but 
if  the  Germans  planned  to  bomb  the  salt 
works,  we  had  no  right  to  add  to  the  bag 
if  we  could  help  it.  Monsieur  Dufael  be- 
longed to  France,  and  she  ti  the  British 
public,  who  would  not  wish  her  to  run 
lore  than  ordinary  risks  in  visiting  the 
front  for  their  sakes. 

Monsieur  Dufael  apologized  for  his  for- 
getfulness  of  our  safety.  He  was  so  used 
to  enemy  'planes,  that  he  thought  of  them 
no  more  than  of  carrion  birds.  We  were 
speeding  on  again  as  we  talked,  and  the 
air-pirates,  ignorant  of  the  prizes  they 
had  missed,  sailed  on  towards  the  town, 
dropping  a  few  bombs.  We  had  lost 
enough  time,  however,  for  the  car  ahead 
to  have  reached  the  village  of  Varange- 
ville,  and  stop.  There  was  no  romance  of 
ruin  to  see  there,  for  the  German  forces 
had  not  got  as  near  as  this  to  Nancy.  La 
Grande  Couronne  and  the  heroes  of  la 
Mortagne — little  river  historic  forever! — 
had  held  them  back  in  their  rush.  But 
there  was  the  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  a 
church  of  the  16th  century,  famous  for 
many  things.  It  was  before  the  door  of 
St.  Nicolas  that  the  General's  car  had 
stopped,  and  in  at  that  door  the  occupants 
of  the  car  had  gone. 

"Is  there  something  worth  seeing?" 
asked  mother  of  Monsieur  Dufael. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  once  more. 
"There  are  things  worth  seeing,"  he 
echoed,  "and  there  is  a  thing  some  people 
consider  worth  doing.  I  think  it  is  that 
thing  to  which  General  Rayieres  gives  his 
time." 

"Indeed?  What  is  that?"  According  to 
the  answer,  mother  would  remain  in  the 
car  or  enter  the  church. 

"In  the  pavement  is  a  magic  stone.  If 
one  steps  on  it,  one  marries  before  the 
year  is  out." 

"And  if  two  step  on  it?"  I  ventured. 

For  the  first  time  a  light  of  malice 
sparkled  in  the  melancholy  Latin  eyes. 
"Rayieres  is  a  large  man,  and  his  feet  are 
of  a  size!  There  will  not  be  room  on  that 
stone  for  his  feet  with  those  of  a  second 
person." 

Mother  decided  not  to  see  the  inside  of 
St.  Nicolas,  though  it  was  said  to  be 
curiously  shaped,  like  a  ship's  prow.  We 
went  on,  and  this  time  gave  the  General's 
car  our   dust. 

\\JE  had  set  out  to  see  three  spots  of 
*»  supreme  and  definite  interest:  the 
Farm  of  Lcomont,  heroically  defended  1)7 
the  French  in  a  dramatic  battle;  the 
ruined  town  of  Vitrimont  adopted  by 
ladies  of  San  Francisco;  Luneville,  oc- 
cupied for  three  weeks  of  devastation; 
and  Gerbevillers,  utterly  destroyed  save 
for  the  quarter  saved  by  brave  Soeur  Julie 
of  the  Hospice.  Besides  these  places,  we 
were  to  have  a  run  which  would  (five  us  ;, 
general  idea  of  Nancy's  guard,  I, a  Grande 
Couronne. 

1.  (iinont  was  our  first  official  halt;  and  at 

the  foot  of  the  miniature  mountain  whe-.- 
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Baker's  Message  to  Canada 

An  Interview  With  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  War 

By  Harold  R.  Peat. 

Ex-Zrd  Battn.,  1st  Overseas  Contingent  Canadians,    Author   of   "Private    Peat," 
"Kamtrad  Hrll,"  "Why  we  Come  Smiling  out  of  Hell,"  Etc. 


"O 


NE  lower  berth  please 
to     Washington      on 

the    9.15" 1    was 

immediately  behind  the  speak- 
er. I  had  to  get  a  berth  too 
and  I  glanced  at  my  watch. 
It  was  five  past  nine. 

"Gee  whizz,  it's  a  wonder 
some  of  youse  guys  wouldn't 
get  around  here  at  least  a 
minute  before  the  train  pulls 
out  to  buy  your  sleeper!" 

The  clerk  was  crabbed  and 
peevish. 

"But,  my  dear  man,  I  have 
just  got  in  on  another  line 
and  couldn't  reserve  anything 
beforehand." 

"Well,  1  haven't  got  any- 
thing, so  that's  all  there  is  to 
it,"  the  clerk  turned  away, 
but  the  passenger  was  per- 
sistent. 

"Haven't  you  even  got  an 
upper?" 

"No only  a  drawing- 
room  left." 

"I'll  take  that,  please." 
"Psst!"  I  looked  round.  I 
saw  one  red  cap  whispering 
very  excitedly  to  another  and 
at  the  same  time  pointing  to 
the  little  man  before  me,  who 
was  so  meekly  listening  to  a 
calling  down  from  the  Pull- 
man agent. 

"Do  yo'  know  who  dat  li' 

man   is? dat's  the   Seer' 

try  o'  Wah  New't  Baker!" 

"For    Gawd's    sakes g'- 

wan,  it  aint!" 

I  looked  back  again  to  the 
man  now  lifting  some 
change  and  his  reservation 
ticket.  Sure  enough  I  recog- 
nized  him   now   as   Secretary 

of  War yes,  the  Secretary 

of  the  biggest  Army-to-be 
which  the  world  will  have 
ever  known,  the  Army  which 
already  is  the  most  expensive 
Army  on  earth. 

I  had  been  presented  to  Mr. 
Baker  in  Washington  several 
months  ago.     I   had   sat  for 
two  hours  and  heard  him  de- 
liver his  famous  speech     be- 
fore the  Military  Affairs  Committee.  Yet 
now  I  had  trouble  in  recognizing  him — 
this  human  dynamo.     One  could  see  ex- 
tra lines  and  wrinkles  on  his  face,  and 
grey  hairs  where  no  grey  had  been  a  few 
months  before.       There  was  no  time  to 
speak  to  him.     He  was  in  too  great  a 
hurry  getting  his  berth  and  too  modest 
to  tell  the  impudent  Pullman  clerk  who 
he  was. 

I  had  a  copy  of  my  book  "Private 
Peat"  in  my  grip.  I  hurried  away,  se- 
cured the  book  and  hastily  inscribed   in 

it,  "To  Newton  Baker We  are  for  you 

God  Bless  you!"     I  signed  my  name, 

then  hustled  back  and  met  him  on  the 
run  to  the  train. 

I  held  the  book  out  to  him "Please, 


"Before  the  war  the  Canadians  and  the  Americans 
only  half  understood  each  other  but  not  only  are  we 
understanding  now  but  we  are  sympathising  with 
one  another.  Through  sympathy  there  comes  broth- 
erhood and  love  and  trust.  Should  we  gain  nothing 
more  in  this  war  than  that  it  would  be  worth  it." 

— Newton  Baker. 


if  you  will  have  leisure  on  the  train,  take 
this  and  read  it.  It  may  help  pass  the 
time." 

"Who  are  you?"  I  was  in  civilian 
clothes  and  did  not  expect  to  be  remember- 
ed anyhow. 

"I  wrote  it,  sir." 

"Shake,"  said  he,  "I'll  be  glad  to  read 
it — goodby!" 

He  hurried  on,  and  I  stopped  to  buy  a 
paper,  then  rushed  for  my  own  train 
bound  from  St.  Louis  to  Cincinnati. 

I  settled  myself  in  my  corner,  then  sud- 
denly roused  as  I  heard  a  remark  from 
the  section  behind  me. 

"Do  you  know  that  Newton  Baker  is 
on  this  train?" 


I  turned  round.  My  ques- 
tioner was  a  man  of  middle- 
age,  evidently  full  of  his  su- 
perior knowledge. 

"So — does  this  train  go  to 
Washington?" 
"Sure  it  does!" 
I  smiled  to  myself  a  minute 
to  think  that  I  had  nearly 
made  the  Secretary  of  War 
miss  the  train.  Then  I  sob- 
ered— "Too  bad,"  I  thought, 
"if  I  hadn't  given  him  that 
darn  book  I  could  go  talk  with 
him — now,  he  would  think  it 
just  a  bribe  should  I  dare  go 
to  him.  Oh,  boy!  But  I 
would  love  to  have  an  hour's 
interview  with  him.  If  only 
his  private  secretary  were 
aboard  I  could  work  it  all 
right!" 

Mr.  Baker  was  alone,  how- 
ever, and  that  settled  it.  An 
hour  passed  and  I  think  I 
smoked  three  cigars.  Then 
I  took  to  walking  up  and  down 
the  Pullmans  restlessly. 

"Shucks!  what  a  chance  to 
miss." 

I  had  made  maybe  six  trips 
up  and  down  the  train  and  ov- 
er another  hour  had  passed, 
when  suddenly  I  met  the 
Secretary  coming  down  the 
train  too.  Mr.  Baker  recog- 
nized me  at  once. 

"Say,  Peat,  come  back  here, 
I  want  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  have  enjoyed  your  work." 
To  my  amazement,  he  had  al- 
ready read  the  book  I  had 
given  him. 

"Sit  down  and  put  your- 
self at  ease."  I  was  a  trifle 
nervous  and  yet  there  was  no 
need.  A  Pullman  ticket 
seller  could  "ball  him  out," 
surely  I  could  talk  to  him. 
But  there  was  a  something 
inexplicably  awing  about  the 
man.  Had  Mr.  Baker  been 
all  decked  out  a  la  some  late- 
ly promoted  Staff  officer,  I 
would  not  have  been  nervous, 
for  clothes  then  would  only 
have  boasted  authority — but 
here  was  a  quiet  looking  little  man, 
simple  in  bearing,  in  weight  perhaps 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  clad  in  a 
Palm  Beach  suit  which  was  soon  to  see 
the  wash  tub — here  was  a  man  boss  of  the 
biggest  job  in  the  greatest  Democracy  on 
earth  waving  me  to  a  seat  opposite  him 
in  his  hardly  won  drawing-room. 

"Will  you  really  give  me  a  few  minutes, 
sir?"     I  scarcely  dared  hope. 

"Why,  of  course,  Peat — Talk   all  you 
want — But  tell  me  a  few  things  first." 
I  sat  down.     Simple,  friendly,  personal 

questions 

"So  you  met  her  over  there — how  do 
you  like  your  Irish  wife?" — The  Secretary 
Continued  on  page  91 


The  Rank  and  File 

Just  Members — and  Their  New  Way  of  Thinking 

By  J.  K.  Munro 


Who  Wrote  "A  Close-Up  of  Union  Government," 
Factions  at  Ottaiva,"  etc. 


'The  Four 


Sir  Robert  Borden   had  flow- 
ered    over     his     rlaaaes     not 
once,    but    several    tiroes. 


TO  put  the  rank  and  file  of  the  pres- 
ent parliament  all  on  the  screen  at 
a  single  sitting  is  a  pretty  large 
order.  For  not  only  is  the  House  com- 
posed of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  dif- 
ferent and  distinct  units  but  it  is  an  as- 
semblage that  evidently  intends  to  make 
itself  very  much  heard  during  the  next 
and  ensuing  sessions — if  any — of  this  war 
times  Parliament. 

Time  was  when  a  Premier  was  a 
Premier,  a  Minister  was  a  Minister  and 
a  Backbencher  was  a  Backbencher.  Each 
knew  his  place  and  kept  it.  The  Premier 
dictated,  the  Minister  advised  and  the 
Backbencher  voted  how  and  when  he  was 
told.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  Czar  in  all 
but  name.  His  word  was  law  even  when 
spoken  in  the  gentlest  of  tones  and  ac- 
companied by  the  sunniest  of  smiles. 
When  Sir  Robert  Borden  mounted  to  the 
throne,  from  which  an  avowed  inclination 
to  "truck  and  trade  with  the  Yankees" 
had  hurled  the  Plumed  Knight,  he  as- 
sumed the  same  regal  bearing.  He  was 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,  the  cabinet 
were  his  immediate  court  circle  and  the 
common  or  garden  variety  of  member  was 
the  humblest  of  his  subjects.  And  woe 
to  the  rebellions  ones  who  dared  to  dis- 
obey his  slightest  mandate.  Se  well  were 
the  dividing  lines  marked  that  none  could 
possibly  mistake  them.  For  example 
when  the  House  went  down  en  masse  to 
witness  the  first  raising  of  the  Quebec 
bridge  the  Cabinet  had  a  boat  all  to  them- 
selves while  the  private  members  were 
herded  in  another  ship. 

As  said  before,  wee  to  the  man  who 
dared  to  have  a  soul  of  his  own  or  to  think 
for  himself.  Why,  a  man  who  "ran  out" 
on  his  party  was  practically  sent  to 
Coventry.  Not  only  did  his  own  party 
take  every  opportunity  to  show  him  that 
he  was  an  outcast  but  the  Opposition  gave 
him  the  cold  shoulder.  And  if  he  had 
any  wives  or  daughters  with  social  aspir- 
ations they  were  the  chief  sufferers.  They 
met  chilliness  and  snubs  wherever  the 
women  of  two  or  three  of  the  elect  were 
gathered  together.  Also  things  hap- 
pened that  did  not  tend    to    make    him 


popular  in  his 
constituency. 
His  patron- 
age was  cut 
off  and  he 
soon  discover- 
ed that  the 
organiza- 
tion "back 
home"  was 
looking 
around  for 
his  successor. 
In  those 
good  old  days 
he  was  a 
Jrave  man  or 
a  reckless 
one  who  dar- 
ed the  wrath 
to  come  and 
helped  out  a 
thinking  part 
by  speech  or 
vote.  And  in  those  same  glad  old  days  it 
was  easy  to  describe  the  rank  and  file. 
They  also  ran  or  rather  also  voted. 

ONE  old  parliamentarian  remarked 
last  session:  "It  is  twenty  years 
since  Canada  has  had  representative 
Government.  First  Laurier  ruled;  then 
Borden  took  up  the  sceptre.  But  look  at 
it  now." 

That  remark  was  made  after  an  after- 
noon during  which  Sir  Robert  Borden  had 
glowered  over  the  top  of  his  glasses  not 
once  but  several  times  at  some  bold,  if 
blundering,  member  of  the  private  brand 
who  actually  thought  that  he  had  been 
sent  to  Parliament  to  voice  his  own 
thoughts.  That  innovation  of  private 
thinking  in  public  places  started  early  in 
the  session.  It  was  wonderful  too  how  it 
caught  on  as  the  session  advanced.  It 
was  as  contagious  or  infectious  as  the 
"Flu."  It  was  Col.  J.  A.  Currie  who 
stood  alone  on  his  hind  legs  and  emitted  an 
Orange  roar  when  Sir  Robert  Borden  with 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  aid  selected  Hon. 
George  Boivan  as  Deputy-speaker.  It 
made  the  Colonel's  Tory  blood  boil  to  see 
an  anti-conscriptionist  elected  to  a  post  of 
honor  in  a  con- 
scriptionist  parlia- 
ment. There  were 
others  just  as 
orange  and  just  as 
conscriptionist  a  s 
the  Colonel  in  the 
House  that  day. 
But  they  sat  and 
gazed  with  open- 
in  o  u  t  h  e  d 
astonishment. 
Nor  had  they 
recover- 
ed speech 
when,  the 
Colonel  hav- 
ing sat  down, 
S  i  r  Robert 
with  stoney 
gaze  and 
haughty  ges- 
ture       made 


Mr.  Boivan's  calling  and  election  sure. 
But,  a  week  or  two  later,  when  Colonel 
Currie  gave  notice  that  he  intended  to 
move  the  adjournment  to  discuss  "a  mat- 
ter of  great  public  importance"  viz.  the 
Quebec  riots,  it  was  different.  Every  ef- 
fort was  put  forth  to  make  the  Colonel 
change  his  mind.  Government  whips 
worked  overtime  and  it  is  even  said  that 
the  Premier  made  a  personal  appeal.  But 
the  Colonel  was  obdurate.  And  then  the 
whole  Government  forces  were  turned 
loose  to  prevent  him  from  getting  the 
necessary  twenty  members  to  stand  up  in 
order  to  give  him  the  right  to  speak.  The 
twenty  had  of  course  to  come  from  the 
Union  ranks  for  the  Liberals  feared  an 
Orange  raid  on  their  French  colleagues. 
It  looked  hopeless  to  the  man  in  the 
gallery  but  when  the  time  came  twenty- 
seven  men  rose  to  their  feet;  practically 
defying  the  Government.  And  the  debate 
went  on.  With  that  debate  we  have  noth- 
ing to  do  at  present.  All  this  is  simply  to 
show  that  the  Union  Government  has  to 
deal  with  a  new  kind  of  Parliament. 
Members  lost  chairmanships  of  com- 
mittees and  returned  soldiers  were  kept 
off  the  pension  committee  because  they 
dared  to  stand  among  that  heroic  twenty- 
seven.  But  a  new  order  of  things  had 
come  and  from  that  time  on  till  the  end  of 
the  session  that  day  could  be  counted  lost 
that  did  not  produce  a  "bull-mooser"  of 
some  variety.  To  be  sure  they  all  came  to 
heel  and  voted  when  the  whip  cracked. 
They  had  been  elected  to  help  win  the  war. 
It  would  never  be  said  that  they  had  even 
for  a  moment  impeded  Sir  Robert  Borden 
in  the  work  a  loyal  country  had  assigned 
to  him.  But  what  merry  afternoons  they 
did  give  some  of  the  Ministers.  Hon.  J. 
D.  Reid  was  twice  spanked  over  some  of 
his  proposed  railroad  legislation  and  was 
so  subdued  that  he  withdrew  one  of  his 
bills.  And  poor  old  Sir  George  Foster, 
how  they  did  worry  him  over  his  Daylight 
Saving  bill  and  his  other  war-winning 
measure  to  weigh  cordwood  and  measure 


The   Backbencher   voted   how  and  when  ha  waa  told. 
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eggs — or  was  it  to  measure  cordwood  and 
weigh  eggs?  Anyway  the  farmers,  led  by 
Uncle  Hilly  Smith  of  South  On- 
tario on  one  side  of  the  House 
and  Archie  McCoig  of  Kent  on 
the  other,  made  things  so  warm 
for  the  old  Professor  that  more 
than  once  the  bills  had  to  be  laid 
over  for  fear  of  an  adverse  vote. 


Y. 


The  whole  Government  forces  were  turned  loose  to  hold  Currle  hick. 


And  this,  despite  the  fact  that  Sir  George 
nearly  wore  his  eloquent  fore  finger  down 
to  the  first  knuckle  in  pointing  out  the 
excellencies  of  his  legislation. 

XJOW  all  this  is  just  to  show  that  this 
^  *  new  parliament  of  ours  is  worth  a 
second  glance.  It  has  all  the  earmarks 
of  independence.  And  what  makes  this 
all  the  more  remarkable  is  that  it  is  a 
selected  rather  than  elected  body.  More 
than  any  other  Parliament  is  it  under 
personal  obligation  to  the  Premier.  Was 
it  not  Sir  Robert  Borden  who  put  the  blood 
on  the  door  post  that  kept  the  great  ma- 
jority of  members  from  being  sacrificed 
by  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  boys 
in  the  trenches  .  In  no  previous  election 
did  the  personality  of  the  candidate  count 
for  so  little.  Men  and  women  voted,  or 
thought  they  voted,  not  for  the  name  on 
the  ballot  paper  but  for  the  boy  fighting  in 
France.  And  Sir  Robert  Borden,  who 
named  the  man  who  was  for  the  boy  in 
France,  had  probably  a  closer  personal 
supervision  over  the  selection  of  his 
parliament  than  any  Premier  ever  had 
before  or  even  will  have  again.  And  this 
was  the  parliament  that  tore  to  tatters  the 
traditions  of  years  and  did  its  own  think- 
ing and  talking  and  was  apparently  only 
waiting  for  the  war  cloud  to  lighten  to 
start  in  on  doing  its  own  voting. 

Will  it  do  it.  Well,  with  the  Allied 
armies  driving  the  war  out  of  politics 
even  faster  than  they  are  driving  the 
Huns  out  of  Belgium  and  France  you 
won't  have  long  to  wait  to  find  out.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  prophesy.  Looking  on 
from  the  gallery  has  taught  me  that  the 
political  prophet  gathers  no  moss.  But 
I  have  yet  to  meet  a  close  student  of  af- 
fairs at  Ottawa  who  is  not  looking  for- 
ward to  a  long  and  interesting  session  of 
Parliament  when  Sir  Robert  Borden  de- 
cides to  ease  up  the  order-in-council  ma- 
chine and  let  the  representatives  of  the 
people  do  something  besides  draw  their 
salaries. 

What  is  responsible  for  the  change? 
Who  shall  say?  It  may  be  that  the  spirit 
of  democracy  has  been  unleashed  by  a 
world  at  war.  Sure  it  is  that  the  returned 
soldiers  in  the  House  are  not  afraid  to 
make  themselves  heard.  It  may  be  that 
the  creaking  of  the  wheels  of  the  Order- 


in-Council  machine  has  got  on 
the  nerves  of  the  members.  It 
may  be  that  the  formation  of 
Union  Government  has  loosed  the  strings 
of  party  fealty  and  that  the  alleged  aboli- 
tion of  patronage  has  further  weakened 
the  hold  the  Government  has  on  its  fol- 
lowers. 

Be  it  what  it  may,  the  trickle  has  grown 
into  a  respectable  stream  and  may  at  al- 
most any  moment  develop  into  a  torrent 
that  will  sweep  a  Government  out  of 
power.  And  the  danger  is  not  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  Premier  Borden  seems 
determined  to  hang  the  fate  of  his  Gov- 
ernment on  such  trifling  issues  as  the 
resolution  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of 
titles.  ^ 

Tj^OR  these  and  other  reasons  let  us  sit 
*■     for    a    few    moments    in    the    press 
gallery  and  gaze  on  the  men  whom  a  coun- 
try has  delighted  to  honor.      Taken  as  a 
whole    thev    do    not    strike    you    as    very 
statesmanlike  in  appearance  and  yet  the 
old  denizens  of  this  half-way  house  be- 
tween public  and  private  life  will  tell  you 
that   this    House    will    stand    comparison 
with  most  of  its  predecessors.     Still,  the 
first    thing    that    oc- 
curs to  you  is  that  a 
raft    of   cheers    and 
enthusiasm  has  been 
wasted   on   a   lot   of 
men  who  are  neither 
much    better    nor 
much      worse     than 
their  neighbors.  They 
look     ordinary     and 
their    looks    are    not 
deceiving,        though 
the    best    looking 
among  them   do  not 
necessarily  carry  the 
most  brains. 

There,  for  instance 
sits  9  -nan  with  a 
brow  that  reaches  al- 
most to  the  nape  of 
his  neck.  That  is 
Middleboro  of  Grey, 
Chief  Government 
whip.  He's  not  over- 
ly popular  nor  does 
his  debating  power 
swing  the  House  into 


cheers.  Yet  he  sits  close  to  that  charmed 
cabinet  circle  and  he  '"as  'opes" — or  delu- 
sions, who  shall  say? 

Near  him   sits  Jos.   E.  Armstrong  of 
Lambton  who  looks  like  a  statesman,  is 
a  graduate  of  a  school  of  oratory,  and 
fits  in  nicely  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
or  even  a  caucus.     "Faithful  unto  death" 
might  be  Joseph's  tag  for  he  never  wav- 
ers in  his  allegiance  to  Borden  even  when 
he  pumps  a  little  public  ownership  into 
his  public  utterances.     Who  knows 
but  that  he  may  some  day  go  up. 
Some  cabinet  may  require  a  lit- 
tle leaven  of  respectability. 

Also  among  the  near-Minis- 
ters sits  W.  F.  Nickle  of  Kingston 
with  lots  of  brains  and  a  weak 
heart.  He  and  R.  B.  Bennett 
"bullmoosed"  once  over  a  Can- 
adian Northern  deal  and  he  has 
never  quite  recovered  from  the 
punishment  meted  out  on  that  oc- 
casion. Now  he  winds  up  an  out- 
burst of  fervid  independence  with 
bouquets  galore  for  the  Govern- 
ment from  Sir  Robert  Borden 
down  and  figures  in  the  dope  sheet 
as  the  nearest  thing  to  a  near- 
great  the  Canadian  Parliament 
knows. 

Of  a  different  type  is  that  rugged  far- 
mer Dr.  Michael  Clark  who  brought  his 
free  trade  principles  and  his  flow  of 
faultless  English  from  "perfidious  Al- 
bion" even  if  he  does  represent  a  western 
constituency.  His  locks  are  not  as  red  as 
they  once  were  but  you  don't  yet  need  to 
ask  how  he  got  his  title  of  "Red  Michael 

of  Red  Deer." 
He  has  no 
cabinet  as- 
pirations. He 
likes  and  uses 
a  freedom  of 
i<v'  (  speech      that 


Sir  George   nearly   wore  his  eloquent   forefinger  down  to  the  first  knuckle. 
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would  be  cramped  by  a  portfolio.  Also, 
though  a  giant  in  debate,  he  admits  that 
he  is  not  a  shining  success  at  the  council 
table.  "I'm  too  fond  of  having  my  own 
way,"  is  how  he  puts  it  himself.  Dr. 
Clark  was  one  of  the  first  Liberals  to 
come  straight  out  for  conscription  and 
Union  and  doubtless  could  have  been  a 
Minister.  But  freedom  rather  than 
glory  appealed  to  him  and  he  will  pro- 
bably yet  prove  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side 
of  the  Government  he  so  ably  helped  to 
form. 

But  don't  overlook  that  medium-sized 
rather  plump-looking  personage  with  the 
saucy  moustache  that  his  lip  helps  to  cure. 
He's  Doc.  Edwards  of  Frontenac  and 
when  he  comes  to  his  feet  watch  the 
French  members  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
For  he  has  a  firm  seat  in  the  saddle  of 
the  protestant  horse  and  he  puts  him 
over  the  jumps  regardless  of  who  gets 
trampled  on.  Incidentally  he  doesn't 
care  if  he  kicks  a  stray  lock  from  the 
brow  of  Hon.  Charlie  Doherty  as  he  gal- 
lops past.  He  is  a  man  of  parts,  too, 
is  the  doctor  and  might  go  far  if  he  was- 
n't inclined  to  get  down  to  too  many  pet- 
ty details  in  dealing  with  questions  and 
opponents. 

Two  or  three  seats  over  from  the  Doc- 
tor is  a  husky  chap  with  a  rather  solemn 
visage — Col.  J.  A.  Currie  who  figured  in 
all  the  flurries  of  last  session  and  has  a 
few  left  in  his  system  for  future  use. 
The  colonel  is  that  indescribable  entity — 
a  typical  Highland  Scotchman.  He's 
warm-hearted,  a  glutton  for  work,  a 
walking  encyclopaedia  and  a  fighter — 
with  all  the  emphasis  on  that  last  word. 
Some  of  his  opponents  forgot  it  for  a 
few  moments  once.  The  Colonel,  you'll 
remember,  took  the  Toronto  Highlanders 
to  France  and  commanded  them  at  Ypres. 
The  almost  brutal  frankness  with  which 
he  expressed  himself  did  not  make  him 
popular  with  either  Sir  Sam  Hughes  or 
General  Alderson  and  he  returned  to  Can- 
ada. As  time  wore  on  certain  opposition 
critics  made  more  or  less  of  a  sport  of 
twitting  returned  soldiers  anent  their 
hurry  home  and  the  Colonel  looked  like 
a  shining  mark  for  Hon.  William  Pugsley, 
D.  D.  MacKenzie  and  others  That  is,  he 
did  for  a  few  days.  Then  one  night  he 
stood  up  in  his  place  in  the  House  and 
opened  fire  on  his  critics.  As  said  be- 
fore he  is  a  walking  encyclopaedia  and 
his  research  and  study  appear 
to  have  carried  him  into  closets 
where  skeletons  are  kept.  Whew, 


have  omitted  Col.  Jack  Currie  from  the 
list  of  those  with  whom  they  like  to  play. 

HPHERE'S  another  husky  farmer  well 
■*■  to  the  back  there  from  whom  you  will 
occasionally  hear  a  lusty  roar.  That  is 
Donald  Sutherland  of  Oxford.  Donald 
has  a  good  strong  voice  and  is  not  afraid 
to  raise  it  for  right  and  democracy.  He 
has  fixed  convictions  on  a  number  of 
things  among  them  that  Parliament  has 
rights  of  its  own  and  that  the  pensions 
paid  to  wounded  soldiers  are  mere  pit- 
tances. Discussion  on  this  latter  ques- 
tion was  squelched  during  the  closing  rush 
for  England  but  Donald  has  since  burst 
into  print  and  is  all  loaded  for  the  long 
days  and  nights  to  come. 

And  when  the  fight  starts  that  dark 
chunky  chap  nearby  will  have  a  word  or 
two  to  say.  He's  Stevens  of  Vancouver. 
He  is  said  to  be  a  graduate  of  the  soap- 
box school  of  oratory  but  he  talks  for- 
cibly and  well.  He  has  travelled,  is  still 
young  and  carries  his  courage  with  him. 
In  the  hurly-burly  of  after-war  politics, 
when  something  more  than  a  legal  train- 
ing and  a  knowledge  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure may  be  required  to  keep  a  man 
afloat,  Stevens  may  arrive  somewhere. 

And  oh,  yes,  take  a  passing  glance  at 
R.  L.  Richardson  who  represents  Spring- 
field and  the  Winnipeg  Tribune.      He's  a 
stormy  petrel  and  thinks  he  is  a  demo- 
crat   with    an 
indepen  d   e  n  t 
mainspri   n  g. 
He      may      be 
right   at   that. 
Once  he  loved 
Laurier.      But 
they      parted ; 
and  Grits  and 
Tori  e  s   com- 
bined   to    turn 
him      out      of 
Lisgar.        For 
years     he 
hunted   a   seat 

in  vain  then  in  an  outburst  of  generosity 
the  Unionists  gave  him  the  nomination 
for  Springfield  where  the  French  vote 
looked  strong  enough  to  beat  anyone  who 
carried  the  Borden  tag.  But  the  tidal 
wave  in  the  West  swept  him  into  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Unionists  didn't  know 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry.  At  present 
they're    laughing,  for    R.  L.   has   found 


Mowat,   of    Parkdale,    i»   the   only    known    worshipper   of   Rowell. 


what  a  volley  he  did 
pour  over  the  floor  of 
the  House!  He  had 
Pugsley  and  Mac- 
Kenzie and  Sinclair 
o  f  Guysboro  a  1 1 
shouting  and  pawing 
at  him  at  the  same 
time  and  it  looked  as 
if  the  speaker  might 
have  to  ask  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms  to  as- 
sist him  in  maintain- 
ing order.  But 
since  that  night  the 
opposition     j  i  b  e  r  s 


Hordrn  mar  aincerelr  regret  that  Spring- 
field   did    not    run    true    to    form. 


much  to  admire  in  Sir  Robert  Borden  even 
if  the  latter  did  make  him  swallow  him- 
self over  his  titles  resolutions.  But  the 
one  best  bet  is,  that  when  trouble  starts, 
Mr.  Richardson  will  not  be  in  any  sense 
a  comfort  to  his  erstwhile  leader  and  that 
there  will  be  days  when  Sir  Robert  Bor- 
den will  sincerely  regret  that  Springfield 
did  not  run  to  form  and  return  Liberal. 

(~\F  course  you  recognize  Sir  Sam 
^-'  Hughes  by  his  picture  even  if  he  no 
longer  wears  a  uniform.  He  sits  in  that 
chair  out  in  the  aisle  hemmed  in  by  a 
little  coterie  of  Toronto  Orangemen — 
Sheard,  Foster  and  Hocken— who  find 
some  distinction  basking  in  the  reflection 
of  former  greatness.  All  the  world  once 
listened  when  Sir  Sam  spoke.  Now  his 
one  ambition  is  to  make  the  House  laugh. 
If  he  can  do  it  at  the  expense  of  Sir 
Thomas  White  he  has  happiness  enough 
to  last  a  whole  week. 

But  where  are  these  wild  and  woolly  wes- 
terners, who  according  to  report,  may  tear 
governments  and  constitutions  to  tatters, 
you  ask?  Look  them  over  carefully  as  I 
point  them  out  for  they're  unlike  any 
brand  of  the  uncombed  and  uncurried 
that  ever  appeared  on  stage  or  in  story. 
That  pedantic  looking  little  lawyer  is 
Keeferof  Port  Arthur.  Looks  as  if  the  tail- 
or had  more  than  the  West  to  do  with  his 
make-up,  doesn't  he?  And  his  speeches  in- 
dicate that  he  is  as  narrow  as  the  western 
wastes  are  wide.  Then  there's  Henders 
of  Macdonald  with  the  stamp  of  economy 
over  all.  He  was  a  Methodist  preacher 
for  twenty  years  before  he  took  to  farm- 
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His  eye,  traveling 
along-  the  barrel*, 
looked  into  the 
dark  void  of  the 
cave. 


Synopsis.— Lord  Victor  Gilfain  and 
Captain  Swinton,  presumably  hit  guide 
but  in  reality  Captain  Herbert  of  the 
secret  service,  visit  Rajah  Darpore,  who 
is  suspected  by  the  British  authorities. 
Herbert  finds  that  the  Rajah  is  plot- 
ting to  collect  three  sacred  sapphires, 
in  order  that  he  may  use  to  hit  advan- 
tage a  Hindu  superstition  that  the 
holder  of  the  jewels  it  the  true  Buddha 
and  will  rule  all  India.  One  of  the 
sapphires  that  has  been  found  around 
the  neck  of  a  wandering  elephant  is 
stolen  by  Darpore  from  Major  Fin- 
nerty,  keeper  of  the  elephant  keddah. 
A  second  has  been  set  for  the  Rajah  by 
a  jewelry  firm  but  is  stolen  by  natives 
from  a  Bengali  intrusted  with  its  de- 
livery, Baboo  Dass.  A  third  is  in  the 
possession  of  Captain  Swinton  him- 
self. A  native  is  found  murdered  in 
front  of  the  compound  where  Gilfain 
and  Swinton  are  quartered  and  no 
motive  can  be  found  for  the  deed.  Later 
an  effort  it  made  to  kill  Swinton.  A 
cheetah  suddenly  springs  from  the  side 
of  the  road  as  he  passes  in  a  dog  cart, 
but  he  escapes.  That  night  the  third 
sapphire  is  stolen  by  a  native  from  the 
hills.  Swinton  and  Finnerty  rer. 
word  that  the  Rajah  is  to  meet  a  wo- 
man at  night  who  is  supposed  to  be  a 
German  agent  interested  in  running 
guns  into  India.  They  go  to  the  ren- 
dezvous and  find  the  woman  there- 
with Lord  Victor  instead! 


CHAPTER  XIV.— Continued 

AFTER  a  little,  Finnerty  said: 
"Fancy  we  may  go  back  now. 
I  wonder  how  much  of  this  business 
the  Banjara  knew;  how  much  of 
it  is  a  twist  of  fate  upsetting  some- 
body's plans."  And  as  they  climbed 
the  hill  path  from  Jadoo  Nala  he 
continued:  "To-morrow  morning  we'll 
follow  the  pugs  of  that  black  devil; 
there'll  be  blood  enough  for  the  shikari  to 
track  him  down,  I  think;  he'll  have  stif- 
fened up  from  his  wound  by  then  and 
we'll  get  him." 

With  irrelevance  the  captain  blurted,  in 
a  voice  filled  with  disgust:  "That  young 
ass!" 

Finnerty  laughed  softly.  "The  dear  old 
earl  sent  him  to  India  to.be  out  of  the  way 
of  skirts.    It  can't  be  done!" 

"But  how  did  he  get  a  meeting  with 
that  foolish  virgin;  he's  only  been  here 
three  days!  And  how  did  the  Banjara 
know;  and  how  did — oh,  one's  life  here  is 
a  damn  big  query  mark!" 

"I  should  say  that  there's  been  a  note 
written,  either  by  the  girl  to  his  giddy 
lordship  or  vice  versa;  Darna  Singh  has 
made  the  mistake  of  supposing  Prince 
Ananda  was  the  man  she  was  to  meet; 
that's  why  the  black  leopard  was  turned 
loose." 

"Do  you  think  it  really  was  the  prince's 
beast?* 

"Yes;  that's  why  he  didn't  run  when 
the  light  flashed.    He's  accustomed  to  it  in 


the  zoo  grounds.    But  it  was  a  fiend- 
ish caper,  and  Gilfain  is  fortunate." 

"I  think  it  proves  the  girl  is  a      V 
spy;  she  probably,  at  the  prince's      ^ 
suggestion,  led  the  young  fool  on. 
I'm  glad  he  doesn't  know  anything 
about "      Swinton   broke   off   sud- 
denly, as  the  heavy  gloom  of  the  forest 
interior  was  brushed  aside  like  a  cur- 
tain, disclosin  gto  their  eyes  a  fairy 
scene — the  prince's  palace. 

'"PHE  moon,  which  had  leaped  high 
*■  above  barrier  of  the  forest,  poured 
a  flood  of  yellow  light  across  the  open 
plateau,  gilding  with  gold  leaf  the  mos- 
quelike dome  roof  of  a  turret  and  shim- 
mering a  white  marble  minaret  till  it 
sparkled  like  a  fretwork  thing  of  silver. 
The  Lake  of  the  Golden  Coin  was  a  maze 
of  ribboned  colors  where  the  mahseer  rose 
to  its  surface  in  play  or  in  pursuit 
of  night  flies.  A  dreamy  quiet  lay 
over  all  the  mass  of  gleaming  white  and 
purple  shadow  as  they  swung  to  the  road 
that  circled  the  gardens.  Coming  to  the 
big  teakwood,  Finnerty  clutched  the  cap- 
tain's arm,  bringing  him  to  a  halt  as  a 
sigh  from  its  rusty  hinges  told  it  had  just 
been  closed  by  some  one. 

"I  saw  him,"  Finnerty  whispered  as 
they  passed  on.  "It  was  Ananda,  I 
swear." 

Over  the  walls  floated  the  perfume  of 
rose  and  jasmine  and  tuberose;  so  sensu- 
ous, so  drugged  the  heavy  night  air  that 
it  suggested  unreality,  mysticism,  dreams, 
and  beyond,  rounding  a  curve,  to  their 
nostrils  came  the  pungent,  acrid  smell  of 
a  hookah  from  the  servants'  quarters. 
Even  deeper  of  the  Orient,  of  the  subtle 

Swinton  spat  on  the  roadway,  and  Fin- 
nerty, knowing  it  as  a  token  of  disgust, 
muttered:  "Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty 
Thieves." 

As  they  dipped  down  a  hill  toward  the 
path  that  led  to  Finnerty's  bungalow, 
they  came  upon  Lord  Victor's  horse 
leisurely  dawdling  along,  stopping  at 
times  for  a  juicy  snack  from  some  succu- 
lent bush,  and  altogether  loafing,  a  broken 
rein  dangling  from  the  bit  to  occasionally 
bring  him  up  with  a  jerk  as  he  stepped 
on  it.  At  their  approach  he  scuttled  off 
into  the  jungle. 

Gilfain's  nag!"  Finnerty  commented. 
"Wishing  to  keep  this  metting  secret,  he's 
left  the  groom  at  home  and  tied  the  pony 
to  a  tree  up  there  somewhere;  the  shot 
probably  frightened  it." 

"What's  the  horse  doing  on  this  road?" 
Swinton  asked. 

"It's  a  shorter  cut  down  to  the  mahara- 
jah's  stables  in  Darpore  town  than  by  the 
tonga  road.  Lord  Victor  will  have  to 
walk;  we  couldn't  catch  that  harebrained 
weed  even  if  we  wanted  to." 

"Come  on,  major,"  Swinton  cried,  push- 
ing forward ;  "I've  got  an  idea.  You  give 
me  a  horse  and  I'll  gallop  back  to  my 


bungalow,  getting  there  ahead  of  the 
young  ass." 

"I  see,"  Finnerty  grunted  as  they 
strode  swiftly  along.  "You'll  tell  his 
lordship  that  you've  been  in  bed  for 
hours,  and  let  him  guess  who  was  his 
audience  at  Jadoo  Pool.  The  Banjara 
didn't  deliver  that  note  or  his  lordship 
wouldn't  have  been  there." 

As  they  hurried  along,  Swinton  panted: 
"Devil  of  a  hole  for  a  flirtation;  he  must 
be  an  enthusiast!" 

'"pHEY  swung  into  the  bungalow,  and 
Finnerty  sent  the  watchman  to  have 
a   groom   bring  "Phyu,"   adding  that  if 
there  was  delay  a  most  proper  beating 
would  eventuate.     As  the  watchman  hur- 
ried away  on  his  mission  the  major  said: 
"Phyu  is  a  Shan  pony;  he's  only  thirteen 
hands,  but  you  can  gallop  him  down  that 
hill   without  fear  of  bucking  his  shins, 
and  you  couldn't  do  that  with  an  Arab." 
While  they  waited,  Finnerty  explained : 
"The   girl    made    that   appointment   for 
some  reason.     She  would  know  that  no- 
body would  see  them  together  there,  as 
natives  don't  travel  that  path  at  night, 
and  she  would  know  that  tiger  and  leop- 
ard do  not  ordinarily  come  to  the  pool." 
"How  did  the  Banjara  know?" 
"India,    my    dear   boy — and    servants; 
but  he  only  half  knew  at  that;  he  thought 
it  would  be  the  prince.     I  think  even  if 
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Lord  Victor  did  kill  his  dog,  having  been 
paid  for  it,  had  he  known  a  sahib  was 
the  proposed  victim  he  would  have  told 
us." 

A  gray,  sturdy  Shan  pony,  led  by  a 
running  groom,  dashed  around  the  bunga- 
low, and  as  Swinton  mounted,  Finnerty 
said:  "I'll  send  for  Mahadua  right 
away  and  make  ready  for  a  peep-o'-day 
follow-up  of  that  wounded  leopard;  we 
can't  let  him  roam  to  kill  natives.  Meet 
me  at  the  top  of  the  tonga  road  at  day- 
break. In  the  meantime — well,  you  know 
how  to  handle  his  lordship." 

Then  the  captain  pounded  down  the 
mountain  road  at  an  unreasonable  rate, 
though  his  speed  was  really  unnecessary, 
for,  clad  in  pyjamas,  he  had  half  finished 
a  long  cheroot  in  an  armchair  on  the  ver- 
anda when  he  saw  the  form  of  Gilfain 
coming  wearily  up  the  graveled  road. 

VUHEN  Swinton  knocked  the  ash  from 
*  *  his  cheroot,  disclosing  the  lighted 
end,  the  pedestrian  acquired  an  instan- 
taneous limp;  his  rather  lethargic  men- 
tality was  quickened  by  an  inspiration, 
and  he  hobbled  up  the  steps  and  along 
the  veranda  at  pathetic  pace. 

"Been  long  home,  anxious  guardian?" 
he  gasped,  sinking  into  a  chair. 

"About  an  hour,"  Swinton  answered 
blithely. 

"I  got  moony  lonesome,"  Lord  Victor 
explained  as  the  smoker  evinced  no  cur- 
iosity. 

"And  went  for  a  walk,  eh?  Where  did 
you  go — down  to  the  bazaar?" 

Even  to  Gilfain's  unperceptive  mind 
the  opening  for  a  sweeping  lie  seemed  a 
trifle  too  wide.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  he 
had  on  riding  boots  was  rather  against 
this  proposition.  He  didn't  answer  at 
once,  a  twinge  in  his  newly  injured  ankle 
giving  him  an  opportunity  for  a  pause. 

"You  didn't  see  my  groom  about,  did 
you?"  he  asked  as  a  feeler. 

"No;  why — weren't  you  walking?" 

"No;  I  went  for  a  bit  of  a  ride — down 
by  the  river — and  just  where  the  roa  ' 
forks  over  by  that  nala  where  we  took 
the  elephant  after  the  tiger  something 
Sprang  out  of  the  jungle,  let  an  awful 
roar  out  of  him,  and  that  fool  country- 
bred  of  mine  bolted — he's  a  s  lpsrt  ass 
of  a  horse — jinked  at  a  shadow,  and  went 
over  a  cut  bank  into  a  little  stream  kind 
of  a  place;  I  came  a  cropper,  with  my  foot 
caught  in  a  stirrup,  and  was  dragged 
a  bit.  In  fact,  I  went  by-by  for  a  few 
minutes.  How  the  devil  my  foot  came 
out  of  the  stirrup  I  don't  know.  When 
I  came  to  that  three-toed  creature  they 
call  a  horse  had  vanished,  and  it's  taken 
me  rather  well  over  an  hour  to  limp 
back." 

Then  the  cripple,  holding  his  ankle  in 
both  hands  across  his  knee,  leaned  back 
in  his  chair  with  eyes  closed  as  if  in 
agony,  inwardly  muttering:  "Gad!  I 
wonder  if  that  bally  romance  hangs  to- 
gether." 

"Was  it  a  tiger  or  a  leopard?"  Swin- 
ton asked  in  an  even  voice. 

"I — I  rather  fancy  it  was  a  leopard.  I 
didn't  see  overmuch  of  the  silly  brute,  my 
mount  being  in  such  an  ecstasy  of  fright." 

"What  about  the  groom;  perhaps  the 
leopard  nailed  him?"  the  captain  asked 
solicitously. 

"Hardly  think  it;  I  didn't  see  the  bloom- 
er after  I  left  the  bungalow.  Oh!"  It 
was  the  ankle. 

This  cry  of  pain  galvanized  Swinton 
into  compassion ;  it  also  gave  him  an  idea 
of  how  to  mete  out  retribution  to  the  awful 
liar  beside  him. 


"We've  got  to  fix  up  that  ankle  right 
away,"  he  declared,  rising. 

"Oh,  don't  bother,  old  chap;  I'll  just 
bathe  it." 

"Worst  thing  you  could  do,"  Swinton 
declared  professionally.  "I've  got  a 
powerful  white  liniment;  it  stings  like  the 
juice  of  Hades.  Probably  peel  the  bark 
off,  but  it  will  prevent  swelling." 

IIrITH  a  sigh  Lord  Victor  surrendered, 
*  »  and  Swinton,  bringing  out  his  bottle, 
rubbed  the  romancer's  ankle  until  he 
groaned — not  from  an  imaginative  pain. 
Then  the  limb  was  bound  up  in  a  band- 
age that  all  but  checked  the  circulation. 

"Feel  better  now;  that  give  you  relief?" 
And  Swinton's  voice  was  as  solicitously 
tender  as  a  mother's 

"Oh,  yes — thanks!"  And  inwardly  the 
exasperated  patient  swore. 

Of  course  a  whisky  and  soda  was  part 
of  the  treatment,  doctor  and  patient  both 
taking  the  medicine.  As  they  sipped,  the 
patient  asked  cautiously:  "What  did  you 
and  the  major  do  in  the  evening?"- 

"Oh,  we  took  a  stroll  up  on  the  hill." 

"Eh,  what!  Oh,  heavens— my  ankle!" 
The  guilty  conscience  had  all  but  betrayed 
its  possessor.  "Go  up  to  see  the  prince?" 
he  asked,  his  voice  holding  an  assumed 
casualness. 

"We  didn't  go  quite  that  far."  Gilfain 
breathed  easier.  "Finnerty  is  a  great 
chap  on  birds'  nests,  and  we  saw  some 
rather  curious  ones." 

Lord  Victor,  in  sudden  inspiration,  put 
his  hand  on  Swinton's  arm  and  gave  it  a 
knowing  pinch.  "You  didn't  happen  to 
meet  friiulein,  old  boy,  did  you?"  And  he 
laughed. 

"Not  bad,  by  Jove!"  Swinton  confided 
to  himself;  then  aloud:  "I'm  not  inter- 
ested: also  I'm  going  to  bed.  I  believe 
I'll  take  a  gun  early  in  the  morning  and 
see  if  I  can  pick  up  the  tracks  of  that 
leopard." 

"What  leopard?" 

"The    one    that — that — charged    your 

PCMV." 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course.  But  Lord  bless 
me,  man.  he  may  be  miles  away  by  the 
morning." 

"Come  on,  Gilfain;  I'll  give  you  an  arm 
in  to  bed.  You  hadn't  better  iret  up  in  the 
morning.  In  fact,  you'd  better  lie  up  all 
day  to-morrow;  in  this  hot  climate  a 
wrench  like  that  may  produce  black  in- 
flammation." 

"Black  inflammation  sounds  good,  any- 
way." Swinton  thought  as  the  young  man, 
leaning  heavily  on  his  arm,  bobbled  to  his 
bedroom. 

Swinton  fell  asleep  pondering  over  the 
proverbial  thought  that  no  man  can  serve 
two  masters,  he  being  that  no  man  in  his 
now  divided  duty.  In  the  earl's  interests 
he  should  remove  that  nobleman's  son 
from  the  vicinity  of  Friiulein  Marie  at 
once.  A  most  dangerous  woman  she  was, 
no  doubt.  In  the  interest  of  his  real 
master,  the  government,  he  should  stay  on 
the  spot  and  nip  Ananda's  intrigue. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

OWINTON  had  left  instructions  to  be 
^  wakened  before  the  first  raucous- 
voiced  crow  had  opened  his  piratical  beak, 
so,  in  the  chill  dawn  half  light,  a  gray  mist 
from  the  river  bed  still  hovering  like  a 
shroud  over  the  plain,  the  voice  of  his 
bearer  calling  softly:  "Sahe-e-b! 
Sahe-e-b!"  brought  him  out  of  a  deep 
slumber.  Dressing,  he  chuckled  over  the 
apocryphal  sprained  ankle  that  had  re- 
lieved him  of  Lord  Victor's  company  or 
offer  of  it.  Passing  that  young  nobleman's 
room,  lamp  in  hand,  he  saw,  through  the 


open  door,  a  very  red  ankle,  devoid  of  its 
bandage,  hanging  over  the  bed.  Swinton 
chuckled,  muttering:     "Bad  patient!" 

His  horse  was  waiting,  and  with  a  rifle 
across  the  saddle  he  went  up  the  hill, 
meeting  Finnerty,  with  whom  was 
Mahadua,  at  the  appointed  place. 

"We'll  leave  our  gee-gees  here  with  the 
groom,"  Finnerty  said,  "and  Mahadua 
will  take  us  by  a  short-cut  path  along  the 
edge  of  the  hill  to  Jadoo  Pool." 

At  Jadoo  Pool,  they  rested  while 
Mahadua,  as  keen  as  a  "black  tracker," 
searched  the  ground  for  the  leopard's 
trail. 

Finnerty  had  imparted  to  the  shikari 
nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  a  leopard  had 
been  seen  in  that  immediate  vicinity,  and 
it  was  supposed  he  was  wounded.  The 
shikari  had  declared  emphatically  that  it 
would  prove  to  be  the  leopard  with  the 
man-eater's  rosettes,  and,  no  doubt,  was 
the  animal  that  came  out  of  the  cave, 
giving  rise  on  the  belief  that  a  ghost 
homed  there. 

THIRST,  Mahadua  passed  to  the  plastic 
"  clay  banks  of  the  little  stream  that 
trickled  into  the  pool ;  there  he  picked  up 
the  pugs  of  a  leopard,  following  them 
unerringly  to  where  the  cunning  brute  had 
backed  away  and  circled  when  he  saw 
Finnerty  in  the  machan.  On  this  circling 
trail  a  stick  freshly  turned,  a  nestlike  hol- 
low in  the  loose  leaves  where  a  soft  paw 
had  pushed,  guided  the  tracker,  so  close 
to  instinct  in  his  faculties,  till  he  came 
upon  blood  spots  and  torn-up  earth  where 
the  leopard  had  been  shot. 

For  twenty  minutes  Finnerty  and  Swin- 
ton waited,  and  then  Mahadua  came  back, 
saying:  "Chita  has  been  shot  in  a  hind 
leg,  for  his  jumps  in  running  are  not  big, 
and  though  he  went  to  the  deep  jungle  at 
first  he  is  now  back  at  the  cave." 

As  they  went  up  Jadoo  Nala  there  were 
no  blood  spots  on  its  stony  bed,  but 
Mahadua  explained:  "Chita  remained 
hid  in  the  jungle  for  a  time,  and  the  bleed- 
ing stopped." 

Coming  to  the  doorlike  entrance  of  the 
cave,  Finnerty  peered  cautiously  in,  and, 
seeing  nothing,  passed  beyond,  his  eyes 
searching  for  tracks.  A  dozen  paces  and 
a  sibilant  whistle  from  behind  whirled  him 
about  to  see  Mahadua  facing  the  opening, 
his  little  ax  poised  for  a  blow  of  defense. 

When  Finnerty,  cocking  both  barrels 
of  his  Paradox,  raced  back,  the  shikari 
said:  "Chita  stuck  his  head  out  to  look 
at  the  sahib's  back,  but  when  I  whistled 
he  disappeared." 

"Was  it  'Spots'  or  a  black  leopard, 
Mahadua?" 

"Black,  sahib,"  he  answerefl. 

"A  black  leopard  is  the  most  vicious 
thing  on  earth,"  Finnerty  said  in  English, 
his  gun  holding  guard,  "and  one  wounded 
and  in  a  cave  is  a  matter  for  consider- 
ation." 

"He  won't  come  out;  that's  sure," 
Swinton  commented. 

"Not  before  night — if  we're  here —  and 
we  can't  afford  the  time  to  wait  that  long." 

"Smoke  him  out,"  Swinton  suggested. 

"Difficult;  smoke  won't  go  where  you 
want  it  to,  but  I'll  ask  Mahadua  if  it's 
possible." 

"The  cave  is  too  big,"  the  shikari  re- 
plied to  the  query. 

"flow  big?"  Swinton  asked  with  sud- 
den interest. 

"I  don't  know,"  and  the  native's  eyes 
were  evasive.  "I  have  heard  it  said  that 
the  cave  went  far  in,  but  I  have  no  desire 
to  go  into  the  home  of  the  spirits." 

"My  Rampore  hounds  would  draw  him." 
Finnerty  said  thoughtfully:  "but  I  don't 
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want  to  get  them  mauled — perhaps 
killed." 

The  name  Rampore  conveyed  to  Ma- 
hadua  the  sahib's  meaning,  though  the 
English  words  were  unintelligible.  "The 
Banjara  would  send  in  dogs  if  the  sahib 
would  pay  him  well,"  he  suggested. 

"He  would  not  risk  his  Banjara 
hounds,"  the  major  objected. 

"True,  huzoor,,  but  he  also  has  'bob- 
bery' dogs — half  Banjara  breed — and  they 
being  trained  to  the  hunt  will  go  in  after 
the  wounded  chita." 

"It's  a  good  idea,  Swinton,"  Finnerty 
declared.  "We've  done  the  very  thing  I 
was  bucking  about  last  night;  we've  set 
adrift  a  wounded  leopard  who'll  likely 
turn  man-eater  if  he  doesn't  die,  and  we'll 
be  responsible  for  every  native  he  kills." 

"We've  simply  got  to  finish  him  off," 
Swinton  concurred. 

"We  must.  If  you'll  wait  here  with 
the  shikari,  keeping  your  eye  on  that  hole 
so  he  doesn't  sneak  away,  I'll  pick  up  my 
horse  and  gallop  down  to  get  the  Banjara 
and  his  'bobbery  pack.'  " 

DERHAPS  the  going  of  Finnerty,  with 

'  his  large  virility,  had  taken  some- 
thing of  mental  sustenance  from  the 
shikari,  for  he  now  lost  somewhat  his 
buoyant  nonchalance. 

"Sit  you  here,  sahib,  on  this  flat,  rock," 
he  advised,  "for  here  you  face  well  the 
cave  door,  and  if  the  evil  brute  makes  a 
sudden  rush  you  will  have  an  advantage. 
As  to  the  dogs,  if  it  is  a  spirit  they  will  not 
enter  the  cave,  and  if  they  do  enter  it  will 
be  because  the  spirit  has  gone." 

"But,  Mahadua,  we  saw  him.  How  will 
he  disappear  through  the  rock  walls  of 
a  cave?" 

"As  to  the  ways  of  a  spirit  not  even  the 
priest  at  my  village  of  Gaum  could  say 
aught." 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  spirit,  Mahadua?" 
Swinton  queried,  with  the  double  purpose 
of  whiling  away  the  time  as  they  waited 
and  drawing  from  the  man  one  of  those 
eerie  tales  that  originate  with  the  half- 
wild  forest  dwellers. 

"Sahib,  I  never  saw  my  father,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  I  had  one;  it  was 
said  that  he  died  before  I  was  born,  and 
I  believe  it" 

"Well,  did  you  then  know  of  one  from 
people  you  believed  in?" 

"Yes,  sahib.  The  priest  of  Gaum,  which 
is  my  village,  knew  well  the  tiger  that 
was  named  the  'One  Who  Looks  Up.'  You 
know,  sahib,  a  tiger  when  he  walks 
through  the  jungle  never  looks  up  at  the 
trees,  there  being  nothing  there  in  the 
way  of  his  food  nor  that  he  fears;  though 
if  he  be  shot  at  from  a  machan,  after 
that,  if  he  catches  in  his  nostrils  the  taint 
of  a  sahib,  he  will  remember,  and  will  see 
such  a  trap." 

"Tell  me  of  the  One  Who  Looks  Up," 
Swinton  begged. 

The  shikari's  voice  suddenly  dropi-"?  to 
a  whisper,  and   without  the  move 
muscle  he  said :     "Look  at  the  cave  mouth 
and    you    will    see   chita    watching   you. 
Move  very  slow  and  you  may  get  a  shot." 

Swinton's  gun  was  lying  across  his 
knee,  and  gently  pulling  back  the  ham- 
mers he  slowly  carried  the  stock  toward 
his  shoulder.  As  their  eyes  met,  the 
leopard's  lip  curled  in  a  snarl  that  bared 
his  hooked  fangs,  and  his  ears  flattened 
back,  giving  the  head  a  cobralike  look. 
Inch  by  inch  the  gun  crept  upward,  the 
unblinking  eyes  viewing  this  move  with 
malevolent  interest. 

As  the  stock  touched  Swinton's  shoulder 
he  drooped  his  head  to  train  his  eye  along 
the  siehts,  for  the  shot  must  go  true  to 


the  small  brain  beneath  that  sloping  skull, 
or,  stung  by  the  wound,  the  leopard  would 
charge  and  there  would  be  no  escape  from 
a  mauling;  but  his  eye,  traveling  along 
the  barrels,  looked  into  the  dark  void  of 
the  cave.  In  a  brief  second  the  cunning 
beast  had  vanished. 

"He  will  not  return  for  some  time,  sahib ; 
he  knows  what  a  gun  is.  Perhaps  even 
it  is  a  spirit,",  the  shikari  said. 

Dropping  the  gun  to  his  knee,  Swinton 
sat  immobile. 

FOR  some  time  Mahadua  sat  facing  the 
cave,  turning  over  in  his  mind  a  little 
business  venture;  then  raising  his  head, 
he  looked  into  Swinton's  dead-blue  eyes, 
only  to  turn  away  in  blinking  haste  before 
their  disconcerting  inertia.  He  coughed, 
adjusted  his  little  brown  cap,  and  said: 
"Sahib,  as  to  this  one  in  the  cave  we  shall 
know  when  the  dogs  come  if  it  is  a  spirit; 
but  if  we  had  made  an  offering  to  the 
shrine,  or  even  promised  Safed  Jan,  who 
guards  the  mountain  pass,  a  goat  in  sacri- 
fice, all  might  have  been  well." 

"It  is  too  late  now,"  Swinton  suggested. 

"If  the  sahib  will  bestow  a  silver  rupee 
for  the  sacrifice  of  a  goat  to  Safed  Jan, 
Mahadua  will  make  a  ceremony  over  the 
gun  and  the  bullet  will  not  be  turned  by 
the  spirit." 

Swinton  smiled  at  this  wily  touch  while 
the  man's  master  was  away,  but  drawing 
forth  a  rupee  be  bestowed  it  upon  the 
man  who  had  capitalized  a  spirit.  Very 
gravely  Mahadua  plucked  a  handful  of 
grass,  and,  wrapping  the  coin  in  this, 
rubbed  it  along  the  barrels  of  Swinton's 
pun,  tapped  the  locks  with  it,  and  then 
slipped  the  rupee  into  his  jacket  pocket, 
saying  in  a  voice  blithesome  with  relief — 
or  cupidity:  "If  Safed  Jan  has  ob- 
served, luck  will  follow." 

pARIAHLIKE  yowls  came  up  the  pass, 
*  and  Finnerty,  with  the  herdsman  and 
his  brother  holding  in  leash  six  dogs,  ap- 
peared. The  pack  was  a  motley  one,  a 
canine  kaleidoscope  that,  as  it  tumbled  in 
the  sunshine,  showed  all  the  various  hues 
of  ancestry  from  red  Irish  terrier  to  miz- 
zled collie.  One  had  a  bulldog  head  and 
the  lank,  scraggy  body  of  a  village  pariah ; 
two  had  the  powerfully  boned  frame  of 
the  Banjara  hound;  but  all  showed  the 
uncertain,  treacherous  temper  of  their 
pariah  cross. 

Each  dog  was  held  by  a  rawhide  leash 
fastened  to  a  wide  leather  collar  studded 
with  iron  spikes  to  prevent  a  leopard  from 
taking  his  favorite  jugular-severing  jaw 
grip  of  the  neck. 

As  he  sat  down  for  a  minutes'  rest,  the 
major  said:  "I  fancy  this  may  cost  me 
a  pretty  penny,  for  my  friend,  the  herds- 
man, has  made  me  agree  to  pay  ten  rupees 
for  each  dog  killed,  and  five  apiece  for  the 
mauled  ones.  He  was  deuced  curious  over 
the  night's  work,  but  I  told  him  we  saw 
no  one.  He  admitted  that  he  didn't  deliver 
the  note  to  Lord  Victor,  saying  he  had 
lost  it." 

"Do  you  think  by  any  chance  he  had 
an  inkling  Lord  Victor  was  going  there, 
and  didn't  want  him  to  know  we'd  be 
there?" 

"No.  He  says  we  saw  no  one  because 
we  spoiled  the  hunt  by  going  like  a 
marriage  procession;  that  we  went  by  the 
road,  and  that  his  brother,  the  watchman, 
saw  Prince  Ananda  watching  us,  both 
going  and  coming." 

"The  sahib  will  have  rested  now,  and 
the  sun  is  hot,"  the  Banjara  interposed. 

Mahadua's  face  grew  grave  as,  instead 
of  the  tumult  of  a  fierce  battle,  stillness 
held  within  the  cavern;  the  eager  yelps 


of  the  dogs  as  they  had  scrambled  over 
loose  stones  to  enter  the  cave  had  ceased. 
The  leopard  was,  no  doubt,  a  spirit,  and 
had  perhaps  hushed  the  dogs.  At  any 
rate,  a  flesh-and-blood  leopard  would  now 
be  giving  battle  and  voices  of  pain  and 
passion  would  be  filling  the  cavern  with 
cries. 

Finnerty  was  muttering:  "Damn  if  I 
can  make  it  out;  it's  a  rummy  go !" 

At  that  instant  the  pack  came  stringing 
out,  and  the  leader  stood  looking  wonder- 
ingly  at  the  sahibs. 

"They  are  afraid,"  Mahadua  jeered; 
"they  went  in  thinking  it  was  a  hare. 
Oh,  they  are  a  true  Banjara  pack!" 

The  herdsman  put  a  hand  on  a  long 
knife  in  his  belt,  and  with  fury  in  his 
eyes  said:  "Will  the  Presence  take  a 
slipper  to  this  monkey's  mouth  or  shall 
I  open  its  windpipe?  The  leopard  is  not 
within,  for  my  dogs  do  not  lie." 

The  pack  was  now  running  about  in  the 
silly,  aimless  manner  of  gaze  dogs  where 
there  is  no  quarry  to  see,  and  only  a  scent 
that  is  cold  to  their  very  dull  nose  sense. 

The  shikari  pointed  this  out,  saying: 
"Keeper  of  mud  cows,  if  the  leopard  had 
but  just  passed  out  in  the  fear  of  your 
coming,  he  would  have  left  a  fresh  scent 
trail  that  even  your  dogs,  who  hunt  but 
by  the  eye,  would  have  found,  and  if  the 
chita  is  not  a  spirit  he  is  still  within." 

The  Banjara  drew  his  long,  vicious 
knife,  but  as  Finnerty  grasped  his  arm  he 
said,  pointing  in  disdain  at  Maha  da: 
"This  is  a  knife  for  game,  not  for  cut- 
ting the  throat  of  a  chicken;  I  go  into  the 
cave  to  prove  that  of  dog  or  shikari  the 
shikari  is  the  liar." 

At  this  his  brother  also  drew  a  knife, 
and,  calling  to  the  dogs,  who  sprang  at 
his  bidding  to  the  cave,  the  two  Banjaras 
followed  at  their  heels. 

"We  might  have  a  look;  it's  altogether 
mysterious,"  Finnerty  said,  turning  to  the 
captain. 

The  latter  nodded.  "I've  got  an  idea; 
we'd  better  go  in!" 

THEY  passed  into  a  long,  narrow 
chamber — so  long  that  it  reached  into 
deep  gloom,  with  no  end  wall  showing. 
They  could  see  the  dogs  pass  into  the 
mysterious  black  shadow  beyond  and 
again  reappear;  always,  going  and  com- 
ing, they  sniffed  at  one  spot.  Here  Fin- 
nerty struck  a  match,  and  Mahadua 
dropping  to  his  knees,  examined  the  rock, 
saying:  "The  leopard  rested  here — there 
is  blood." 

Led  by  Finnerty,  they  followed  the  dogs 
along  the  corridor,  coming  upon  a  blank 
wall.  There  was  no  leopard;  he  had  van- 
ished as  mystically  as  a  spirit  might  have 
done.  Finnerty  lighted  matches,  but  there 
were  only  the  sullen  walls  on  three  sides. 

"It  is  as  I  have  said,"  the  Banjara 
growled;  "Mahadua,  who  has  grown  too 
old  for  the  hunt,  gave  forth  so  much 
monkey  chatter  that  the  sahib  saw  not  the 
leopard  pass." 

Mahadua  lifted  his  cap.  "See,  hunter 
•  of  cow  tics,  I  take  off  my  head  cover  to 
thee  as  a  great  shikari.  Sahib,"  he 
pleaded,  "turn  back  this  owner  of  mon- 
grels, for  I  know  where  the  chita  will 
be  found" 

"Where?"   Finnerty  questioned. 

"He  will  go  up  in  the  hills  to  the  village 
of  Kohima,  where  he  was  caught  in  a  trap. 
It  is  said  he  killed  many  people  near  that 
village,  for  he  was  a  man-eater." 

"How  far  is  Kohima?" 

"It  is  six  miles,  or  perhaps  eight,  and 
again  it  might  be  that  it  is  ten  by  the 
Continued  on  page  92 
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The  Wife 


By  Robert  W.  Service 

Author  of  "Songs  of  a  Sourdough."  "Rhymes 
of  a  Red  Cross  Man,"  etc. 

Illustrated  by  C.  W.  Jefferys 

"Tell  A  null-  I'll  be  home  in  time 
To  help  her  with  hvr  Christmas  tree." 
That's  what  he  wrote.  .  .  Now  hark  the 

chime 
Of  Christmas  bells — but  where  is  he? 
And  how  the  house  is  dark  and  still! 
A  ml  A  n  nil' 8  sobbing  on  my  knee. 

The  page  beside  the  candle  flame 
With  cramped  and  cruel  type  was  filled; 
I  read  and  read,  and  then  a  name 
pi  nt  me.  .  .  Oh/  my  heart  was 
stilled! 
My  eye  crept  up  the  column,  up 
Unto  its  hateful  heading:  Killed. 

And  there  was  Annie  on  the  stair; 
"And  will  he  not  be  long?"  she  said. 
Her  eyes  were  stars,  and  in  her  hair 
She'd  tied  a  bit  of  ribband  red; 
Anil   every  step   was  Daddy's  sure; 
Till  wearied  out,  she  stole  to  bed. 

And  in  the  quiet  of  the  night 
Alone  I  decked  the  Christmas  tree. 
On  every  little  trinket  bright 
My  tears  were  falling  bitterly; 
And  in  the  street  I  heard  them  call. 
"Another  Splendid  Victory.'' 

A    Victory!    What  care  I  now? 
A  thousand  victories  were  vain. 
Il<  re  by  my  ruined  hearth  I  vow 
From  out  my  black  abyss  of  pain, 
I'd  rather,  rather  red  defeat, 
And  have  my  man,  my  man  again. 

Aye,  coin  ring  by  my  cold  fireplace, 
My  orjihaned  child  upon  my  knee, 
What  care  I  for  their  Empire's  pride, 
Their  pomp  and  power  beyond  the  sea? 
I'd  gladly  see  it  lost  and  lost, 

Id  that  bring  back  my  dead  to  me. 

"But  come,  my  dear;  we  will  not  wait. 
Kuril  tiny  candle  pink  and  white 
We'll  si  t  aglow — he  may  be  late, 
And  we  must  have  all  gay  and  bright." 


(One  makes  mistakes.    I'll  tell  myself 
J  it'iil  not  read  that  name  aright.) 

"Com*  .  Annie,  come.    We  two  will  pray 

For  homes  bereft  of  happiness; 

For  husbands  fighting  far  away; 

For  little  children  fatherless. 

Beside  the  shining  tree  we'll  pray: 

.'Oh,  Father  dear,  protect  and  bless.  .  .  Protect 

and  bless.  .  .'  " 

*         *         *         * 

What's  that?  A  step  upon  the  stair! 
A    rush!    The  door  thrown  open  wide! 
My  hero  and  my  love!    He's  there, 
And  Annie's  laughing  by  his  side. 
I'm  in  his  arms.  .  .  I  faint.  .  .  I  faint.  .  . 
"Oh,  God!  Thy  world' is  glorified." 


Note. — The  author  wishes  it  understood 
that  the  sentiments  expressed  with  refer- 
ence to  duty  and  the  war  are  to  be  taken 
as  an  uncontrollable  outburst  in  the  first 
moments  of  bereavement  and  not  as  in 
any  sense  an  expression  of  opinion. 


Chronicles  of  the  Klondyke 

Some  Reminiscences  of  the  Great  Gold  Boom 

By  E.  Ward  Smith 

Firti  City  Clerk,  Treasurer,  Assessor  and  Tax  Collector  of  Dawson  City 

n.— THE  SCALES  OF  JUSTICE 


I  WANT  to  say  at  the 
very  outset  that  the 
Yukon  was,  in  my 
opinion  at  least,  one  of 
the  most  orderly  corn- 
ers of  the  earth.  Even 
in  the  early  days  of  the 
boom,  when  miners  and 
adventurers  of  all  na- 
tionalities poured  in,  the 
scales  of  justice  were 
held  firmly  and  rigidly. 
The  spell  of  the  Mount- 
ed Police  hung  over  the 
snow-bound  land  and 
checked  the  evil-doer. 

It  may  sound  ridicul- 
ous when  I  assert  that 
the  Yukon  —  that  gath- 
ering spot  of  so  much  of 
the  scum  of  the  earth — 
was  better  policed  than 
Winnipeg,  or  Toronto,  or 
Halifax.  But  I  believe 
it  to  be  a  fact,  never- 
theless; and  there  was, 
after  all,  a  very  good 
reason.  The  Yukon  was 
almost  like  a  walled-in 
city.  The  man  who  had 
broken  the  law  had  to 
stay  and  face  it  out,  or  run  the  gamut 
of  the  police  up  or  down  the  river.  Al! 
around  was  a  country  of  grim  moun- 
tains and  inexorable  cold,  offering  no 
hope  of  escape.  There  was  only  one 
way  in  and  one  way  out — and  the  Mount- 
ed   Police   held   the   neck   of   the   bottle. 

Of  course,  crimes  were  committed, 
some  of  which  were  never  solved.  Doubt- 
less, also  many  deeds  of  violence  oc- 
curred which  never  came  to  light.  But, 
on  the  whole,  life  and  property  were  sur- 
prisingly secure.  One  day  I  visited  the 
cabin  of  my  friend  Lippy,  who  made  a 
million  or  so  up  on  El  Dorado.  The 
('oor  was  partly  open,  so,  on  receiving 
r.^  response  to  my  knock,  I  walked  in. 
The  cabin  was  empty.  On  the  table  was 
a  five-gallon  pail  heaped  high  with  glit- 
tering nuggets  of  gold!  I  glanceo 
around  the  place.  On  the  shelves  and 
rafters,  on  chairs  and  under  the  bunks, 
were  emnty  cans  filled  with  gold.  There 
was  a  snug  fortune  in  sight.  Anyone 
could  have  slipped  in  and  stolen  the 
lot. 

I  took  Lippy  to  task  about  it  when 
he  came  in.  He  did  not  seem  at  all 
concerned,  however. 

"Pshaw,"  he  said,  "I  always  have 
quite  a  lot  of  gold  on  hand.  But  no  one 
would  steal  it.  Pve  never  lost  any- 
thing." 

THE  Mounted  Police  organization 
was  verv  thorough.  The  headquart- 
ers and  jail  were  located  across  from 
the  Administration  Building  and  I  had 
countless  opportunities  of  seeing  how 
ceaseless  was   the  vigilance  of  the  Red 


The  writer  and  Mrs.  Smith  and   their  home  during:   the  early  days 


Coats.  They  saw  every  new  arrival  and 
their  watchful  eye  was  on  everything 
that  went  on.  There  were  posts  also 
at  all  camos  of  any  size  in  the  terri- 
tory. 

The  police  generally  received  word  in 
advance  when  any  particularly  bad  char- 
acter was  headed  for  the  Yukon  and  in 
all  such  cases  he  was  met  when  he 
slipped  off  the  boat.  I  remember  par- 
ticularly one  case  of  the  kind,  as  I  han- 
penctl  to  be  on  hand  when  the  gunman 
landed.  He  was  a  quiet  enough  looking 
individual  and  had  no  weapons  of  anv 
kind  in  sight,  but  a  close  scrutiny  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  he  had  a  partic- 
ularly evil  eye  in  his  sandy-freckled 
face.  One  of  the  Mounties  picked  him 
out  unerringly  and  tapped  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

"Gat  Gardiner?"  he  asked. 

"No!"  said  the  newcomer,  "My  name 
is  Davison." 

"I  happen  to  know  you  are  Gat  Gard- 
iner," insisted  the  policeman.  "Got  any 
weapons   on   you?" 

"Leave  go  of  me!"  flared  the  so- 
called  Davison,  all  the  veneer  of  civility 
gone.  "You  got  nothing  on  me.  Let 
go,  I  say!" 

"I've  frot  something  on  you,"  declared 
the  burly  policeman,  hauling  a  revolver 
from  the  hip  pocket  of  the  man.  "Car- 
rying concealed  weapons  is  against  the 
law  on  this  side.  Back  on  the  boat, 
you,  and  don't  you  dare  put  foot  ashore 
or  111  have  you  in  jail.  You  go  back 
the  way  you  came." 

And  Gardiner  went.  I  saw  him  lean- 
ing over  the  rail  when  the  boat  started 


Dawson   City. 


on  the  return  trip  and  he 
shook  his  fist  at  the 
policeman  on  the  wharf 
and  emitted  a  string  of 
vile  oaths.  He  never 
came  back,  of  course. 

When  the  notorious 
"Soapy"  Smith  was 
killed  at  Skagway,  his 
gang  of  desperadoes 
was  promptly  broken  up 
and  word  came  to  Daw- 
son that  some  of  them 
were  headed  for  the 
Canadian  side.  They 
were  gathered  in  as 
soon  as  they  crossed 
the  line,  denuded  of 
weapons  and  sent  back. 
Not  one  of  the  gang 
eluded  the  vigilance  of 
the  police. 

The  law  against  car- 
rying concealed  weapons 
was  a  big  factor 
in  keeping  the  peace. 
Comparatively  few  men 
took  advantage  of  their 
legal  right  to  carry  a 
revolver  in  sight.  I  re- 
member seeing  an  open 
box  in  a  pawnshop  containing  the  most 
amazing  collection  of  weapons  I  had 
ever  set  eyes  on — revolvers  with  silver 
handles,  pistols  of  carved  ivory,  anti- 
quated breech-loaders,  weapons  of  fan- 
tastic design  and,  probably,  of  equally 
fantastic  history,  strange  implements  of 
death  that  had  come  from  all  climes  and 
bespoke  adventures  on  all  the  seven  seas. 
"Where  did  you  get  the  lot?"  I  asked 
the  proprietor. 

"They  all  sell  their  shooting  irons 
after  they've  been  in  this  camp  a  while," 
he  explained  in  an  off-hand  way.  "No 
use  for  them  here.  I  get  'em  for  prac- 
tically nothing.  Help  yourself  if  you 
have  any  fancy  that  way.  I'll  make  you 
a  present  of  anything  you  want." 

So  much  for  the  wild  Yukon  of  the 
novelists!  Instead  of  lurching  into  the 
dance  hall  and  blazing  away  at  the  ceil- 
ing, picture  the  "old-timer,"  the  hardener 
miner  of  a  hundred  camps,  planking 
down  his  pistols  on  the  counter  of  the 
pawnshop  and  asking  quietly,  "How 
much?"     That's  the  truer  picture. 

OF  course,  the  tough  customers  from 
the  mining  camps  of  Nevada  and  Col- 
orado did  not  fall  into  the  Canadian  way 
of  doing  things  right  away.  They  fre- 
quently had  to  be  educated  and  the 
methods  employed  were  always  prompt 
and  sharp.  Many  of  them  came  to  the 
Yukon  via  Alaska,  where  claim  jumping 
was  a  picturesque  and  common  way  of 
finding  ■  fortune.  So  they  would  try  it 
in  the  Yukon — but  once  only. 

There  was  one  obstreperons  individ- 
ual  whose   name   has   quite   slipped    my 
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memory.  For  purposes  of  narrative  I 
shall  christen  him  Enslee.  Well,  this 
ee  was  a  regular  tough  one,  a 
•'stinging  lizard  from  the  bad  lands," 
who  had  come  to  our  side  to  show  that 
Canadian  law  had  no  terrors  for  a  man 
of  his  kidney.  He  jumped  a  claim  up  on 
Dominion  Creek  that  he  thought  the 
owner  had  abandoned  and  when  the  latter 
returned,  Enslee  ran  him  off  the  ground  at 
the  point  of  a  rifle.  The  owner  estab- 
lished his  right  of  possession  legally  and 
notice  was  served  on  Enslee  to  vacate. 

"I'll  blow  the  head  off  the  first  cuss  that 
sets  foot  on  my  property,"  said  Enslee. 

So  a  Mounted  Policeman  went  up  to  see 
about  it.  He  found  the  interloper  stand- 
ing guard  with  a  rifle  under  his  arm  and 
a  whole  arsenal  in  his  belt. 

"Keep   off!"   ordered    Enslee,   covering 
the  officer.    "Put  a  foot 
over  my  line  and  you're 
a  dead  man!" 

The    officer    did    not 
stop    to    bandy    words. 
He  walked  up  to  Enslee 
as  coolly  as  though   he 
were  on  parade  ground, 
fixing    the    bad 
man     with     his 
eye.  Enslee  drew 
his  rifle  up  to  his 
shoulder     and 
sighted  it.     The 
policeman    came 
on,     without     a 
sign  of  falter  or 
hurry.    The  rifle 
wavered    slight- 
ly.    The  officer, 
seized  it  by  the 
barrel  and  took 
it  away  from  the 
claim  jumper. 

"Hand    over 
the     revolvers," 


he  ordered.  "Everything  you've  got. 
Now  get.  You're  allowed  just  as  much 
time  as  it  takes  to  get  out  of  this  country, 
And    stay    out." 

Knslee   got   out;   and   stayed   out. 

HPHE  most  spectacular  case  of  a 
*■  miner  coming  into  collision  with  the 
police  through  not  appreciating  that 
the  Yukon  was  not  as  other  camps  was 
that  of  Alexander  King.  It  cost  him 
his  life  but  not,  unfortunately,  before 
he  had  killed  another  man.  The  epi- 
sode started  on  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  river  where  King  put  in  an  appear- 
ance one  day,  looking  for  passage  to 
!>awson  City.  He  cut  a  most  pictur- 
eaqnfl  figure,  like  a  prophet  of  old  in  a 
■oiled  parka.  He  must  have  been  about 
seventy  years  of  age  and  his  long  beard 


was  snow  white.  He  carried  himself 
with  an  air  of  command  and  it  was  ap- 
parent from  his  talk  that  he  had  been 
in  every  gold  camp  of  any  importance 
on  the  North  American  Continent.  The 
suns  of  the  desert  and  the  bleak  winds 
of  the  North  had  weathered  his  skin, 
but  nothing  that  he  had  faced,  either 
of  God,  man  or  nature  had  tamed  or 
dimmed  the  imperious  snap  of  his  hard 
blue  eyes. 

It  happened  that  a  young  man  who 
hailed  from  Ontario — I  shall  call  him 
McQueen — was  loading  a  scow  for  a  run 
to  Dawson  with  three  assistants.  Mc- 
Queen offered  the  old  miner  a  free  pass- 
age and  King  carried  his  duffel  aboard 
and  squatted  down  with  an  air  almost  of 
condescension.  He  took  no  hand  either  in 
the  loading  or  in  the  heavy  tasks  inci- 
dental to  navigating  a 
well-loaded  scow  down 
■  ♦>-ni-v,orous  river  like 
the  Yukon  and  he  ac- 
cepted the  food  they  of- 
ie.ed  him  out  of  their 
own  stores  with  hardly 
a  word.  He  was  openly 
mpatient  with 
them  and  their 
wavs. 

Where  the 
Yukon  broadens 
out  and  the  cur- 
rent is  slower, 
there  are  innum- 
erable sand  bars. 
These  bars  are 
continually 
shifting  so  that 
the  oldest  river 
men  never  know 
what  to  expect; 
and  few  jour- 
neys either  up 
or   down   are 


Above:  The  main  street  of  Dawson  in  the  days  of  the  boom.     Below:  A  typical  miner's  cabin. 
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made  without  an  occasional  grounding. 
It  happened  that  several  times  on  this 
particular  trip  McQueen  ran  his  scow 
aground  on  sand  bars  that  poked  their 
hidden  noses  up  in  unexpected  places. 
It  made  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
for  him  and  his  three  assistants.  They 
struggled  and  toiled  in  the  water  and 
became  thoroughly  worn  out  with  the 
labor.  Old  man  King  sat  at  one  end 
and  rumbled  maledictions  in  his  patri- 
archal beard.  Finally,  he  got  up  and 
addressed  McQueen,  who  was  standing 
waist   high    in   the   swirling   stream. 

'I  won't  have  any  more  of  this,"  he 
announced.  "I've  no  time  to  waste 
watching  you  young  fools  run  this 
clumsy  craft  on  every  bar  in  the  river. 
I  must  get  to  Dawson  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.   Remember  that." 

McQueen  looked  at  him  in  amaze- 
ment. "You  don't  suppose  we  run  into 
these  bars  on  purpose,  do  you?"  he 
demanded.  "I  want  to  get  to  Dawson 
just  as  much  as  you  do.  I'll  get  there 
with  the  least  possible  delay." 

The  old  miner  impatiently  waved  his 
explanations  aside.  "'You  had  better," 
he  declared.  "I'm  warning  you  now — 
don't  you  run  on  any  more  sand  bars." 
He  stalked  back  and  sat  down  without 
another   word. 

They  avoided  the  bars  for  some  time 
after  that,  but  the  river  was  in  a  par- 
ticularly ugly  mood  and  their  immun- 
ity could  not  last  long.  Finally,  with 
the  usual  grinding  bump,  they  landed 
square  on  a  bar  amid  stream.  King 
sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  string  of 
vile  epithets  that  astonished  his  com- 
panions who  had  been  more  or  less 
awed  by  his  venerable  appearance.  The 
owner,  who  had  promptly  jumped  onto 
the  bar  and  was  trying  to  pry  the  scow 
loose,  glanced  up  in  surprise  at  his  furi- 
ous passenger.  He  saw  King  level  his 
rifle.  With  a  startled  cry  McQueen 
endeavored  to  duck  out  of  range,  but 
he  was  too  late.  King  fired  and  the 
poor  lad  crumpled  up  and  sunk  back 
into   the   water. 

The  three  assistants  backed  in  alarm 
to  the  edges  of  the  scow  and  regarded 
King  and  his  smoking  rifle  with  ter- 
ror. As  for  the  murderer  himself,  he 
gave  them  the  benefit  of  one  scorching 
look  and  then  went  and  sat  down  with 
an  impatient  order  to  them  to  "Get  a 
hustle  on  and  float  the  boat  off." 

THE  three  assistants  first  recovered 
the  body  of  McQueen  from  the 
water.  He  was  quite  dead.  They  stood 
around  the  body  and  whispered  among 
themselves,  glancing  askance  at  tne 
man  at  the  other  end  of  the  scow.  King 
reached  for  his  gun  and  ordered  them 
to  get  the  scow  afloat  without  any  more 
talk.  With  fear  of  the  old  man  to  urge 
them  on,  they  got  the'  scow  off  the 
sand  bar   in   record   time. 

Then  King  called  them  over  to  him 
and  lined  them  up.  He  was  probably 
not  a  little  mad,  for  there  was  a  glitter 
in  his  eye  that  completely  intimidated 
the  party.  They  stood  there  and  took 
his  orders  like  school  boys. 

"I  want  you  three  to  understand  this," 
began  King.  "I  killed  this  man  in  self 
defence.  If  any  one  of  you  poor  skulkers 
ever  lets  one  word  drop  that  suggests 
anything  different — any  time  between 
now  and  Kingdom  Come — I'll  track  you 
down  no  matter  where  you  get  to  and 
shoot  you.     I  mean   what  I   say.     Just 


one  sneaking  word  and  you'll  have  me 
to  settle  with!" 

He  fixed  each  one  in  turn  with  his 
glittering  eye,  like  the  Ancient  Mariner, 
and  they  mumbled  a  ready  acquiescence. 
What  else  could  they  do?  King,  looking 
more  than  ever  like  a  prophet  of  old, 
one  of  the  avenging  type,  stood  over 
them  with  his  rifle  and  they  could  feel 
his  eyes  boring  into  them  wherever 
they  went  or  did.  Nevertheless,  when 
they  touched  at  a  river  post  which  had 
telegraph  connection  with  Dawson,  one 
of  the  party  made  an  excuse  to  go 
ashore.  He  wired  the  news  on  to 
Mounted    Police    headquarters. 

When  the  scow  made  fast  at  the  Daw- 
son wharf,  two  policemen  had  King  in 
handcuffs  almost  before  he  knew  what 
had  happened.  He  protested  sonorously 
at  the  indignity. 

"I  killed  a  man,  but  it  was  in  self 
defence,"  he  declared.  "This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  you.  I'll  stand  my 
trial  before  a  jury  of  twelve  miners.  Let 
me  go,  I  say,  I'm  an  old  miner  and  I 
stand  on  my  rights." 

I  was  in  the  court  room  when  King 
was  tried.  He  refused  to  plead,  but 
again  demanded  that  his  case  be  taken 
before  a  jury  of  twelve  fellow  miners. 
He  seemed  amazed  when  his  view  of 
the  matter  was  not  accepted  by  the 
court. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  conclude  the 
case.  On  the  testimony  of  the  three 
witnesses  the  old  man  was  found  guilty 
and  condemned  to  death.  "Take  me  out 
in  the  courtyard  and  shoot  me,"  was 
the  only  comment  he  made.  In  due 
course  he  was  hanged.  He  walked  to 
the  scaffold  with  a  firm  step,  declaim- 
ing all  the  way  that  the  law  had  no 
right  to  touch  him. 

THE  wheels  of  justice  ground  rapid- 
ly in  the  Yukon.  There  were  two 
judges  in  the  territory — Judge  Dugas 
and  Judge  Craig — and,  when  Police  Magi- 
strate Macaulay  was  appointed,  steps 
were  taken  to  give  him  a  judge's  rank 
so  that  a  duly  constituted  appeal  court 
could  be  found.  Thus  all  legal  tangles 
could  be  straightened  out  without  any 
recourse  to  the  outside  world.  This  ex- 
pedited justice,  and  quick  action  was  the 
order  of  the  day. 

I  think  that  a  record  for  speed  .was 
established  there  on  one  occasion. 
Three  suspicious  characters  arrived  in 
Dawson  from  the  American  side  short- 
ly after  the  dance  halls  and  gambling 
dens  had  been  closed  by  order  of  the 
commissioner.  They  did  not  know  what 
to  make  of  the  place.  Dawson  City 
was  the  queerest  kind  of  a  mining  cen- 
tre they  had  ever  seen,  these  three  bad 
men,  and  they  volubly  expressed  their 
opinion  of  it  around  the  saloons — no 
faro  joints,  no  dance  hall  girls,  police- 
men everywhere  you  looked!  Tn  fact, 
their  discontent  brought  them  under 
police  notice,  to  their  undoing  later. 

The  order  to  clamp  the  lid  down  tight 
had  been  put  into  effect  suddenly  as  a 
result  of  the  unusually  questionable 
methods  employed  in  some  of  the  dives. 
Of  course,  it  had  been  impossible  to 
stamp  out  gambling  entirely  and  on 
the  Saturday  night  following  the  ad- 
vent of  the  disgruntled  trio  a  party  of 
local  men  got  up  a  game  of  draw  poker 
in  a  room  behind  Tom  Chisholm's  saloon. 
They  kept  it  up  until  well  into  Sunday 
morning.  A  light  tap  came  on  the  rear 
door  of  the  saloon  which  opened  on  a 
lane     and,    when     Chisholm     cautiously 


opened  it,  he  found  himself  looking  into 
the  business  end  of  a  revolver.  A  masked 
face  was  behind  it  and  a  stout  foot 
kicked  the  door  open.  Three  masked 
men  crowded  in  and  ordered:  "Hands 
up!" 

The  poker  party  was  lined  up  along 
the  wall  by  two  of  the  hold-up  men, 
while  the  other  one  scooped  in  all  the 
dust  in  sight  in  the  safe  which  was  un- 
locked. Tom  Chisholm,  who  was  a  burly 
fellow  and  of  a  fighting  breed,  let  a  bellow 
of  rage  out  of  him  when  his  safe  was 
opened.  But  they  soon  quieted  him  and 
decamped  with  a  clean-up  of  over  twenty 
thousand   dollars. 

By  nine  o'clock  Sunday  morning  the 
police  had  located  the  three,  searched 
them,  found  the  loot,  and  put  them  be- 
hind the  bars.  Monday  morning  at  10 
o'clock  they  faced  Judge  Dugas,  who 
sentenced  them  to  fourteen  years  in 
penitentiary — the  maximum  penalty. 
Ten  o'clock  Tuesday  morning  they  were 
on  their  way  up  the  river,  bound  for 
New  Westminster  to  serve  their  term. 
"What  a  camp!"  groaned  one  of  them. 
"What  a  country!"  put  in  another. 

JUDGE  DUGAS  had  been  a  police 
magistrate  in  Montreal  before  receiv- 
ing his  appointment  in  the  Yukon  and 
he  brought  north  with  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  able  to  read  the  minds  of 
those  who  came  before  him.  Certainly 
there  was  something  almost  uncanny  in 
his  gift  for  judging  faces.  Sitting  up 
on  the  bench  he  would  bend  a  stern  gaze 
on  the  prisoner  before  him  and  pro- 
ceed to  strip  the  evidence  right  down 
to  essentials.  He  was  a  picturesque 
figure  and  I  often  used  to  attend  court 
just  to  watch  him.  I  remember  one  oc- 
casion when  a  local  character,  who 
boasted  the  name  of  Count  Charbon- 
neau,  came  before  him  as  a  witness. 

"What  is  your  name?"  asked  the 
lawyer,  who  was  conducting  the  case. 

"Count  Charbonneau,"  replied  the 
witness. 

"Count?  Count!"  exclaimed  the 
Judge,  taking  in  the  dissolute  appear- 
ance of  the  man  in  the  witness  box. 
"Count  nothing!  I  can  read  your  past. 
You  have  been  a  saloon  keeper  all  your 
life." 

The  Judge  was  right.  The  man  had 
been  a  saloon  keeper  in  the  East  be- 
fore he  came  to  the  mining  country. 

Judge  Dugas  was  very  stern  and  he 
upheld  the  law  in  all  its  majesty.  A 
case  that  was  typical  of  his  methods 
comes  to  my  mind.  A  weazened-up  fel- 
low who  looked  like  a  Chinaman,  but 
answered  to  the  name  of  Rodney,  landed 
in  Dawson  one  day  and  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  start  a  newspaper,  one 
of  the  right  sort.  He  had  money  and 
so  managed  to  get  a  plant  together,  and 
a  few  issues  out.  We  soon  discovered 
what  he  meant  by  a  paper  of  the  right 
sort.  All  the  evil  stories  that  floated 
around  the  camp  he  trailed  through  his 
columns  ami  filled  up  the  rest  of  his 
space  with  vicious  attacks  on  all  consti- 
tuted authority.  Dawson  had  kept 
pretty  clear  of  this  kind  of  blackmailing 
and  the  presence  of  Rodney  and  his  rag 
became  a  distinct  aggravation  to  all 
citizens  of  the  better  class.  He  was  a 
subterranean  sort  of  fellow,  working  in 
the  dark,  skulking  in  saloons,  a  kind  of 
Miner  Marat.  The  worst  of  it  was  that 
he  had  a  degree  of  cunning  that  made 
Continued  on  page  101 
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IT  had  been  rather  a  tedious  fortnight 
for  Donald  Bruce  and  his  Catalan 
friend,  Pablo  Pajarillo,  the  "Little 
Bird,"  while  the  French  authorities  in- 
vestigated the  Andorran  frontier  affair  in 
which  they  had  been  concerned.  The  court 
had  finished  with  them  at  last,  and  both 
the  young:  Scot  and  the  old  Spaniard  had 
been  handsomely  complimented  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  upon  the  part  they  had 
played  in  a  business  which  had  resulted 
in  the  unearthing  of  a  dastardly  conspir- 
acy to  convey  to  German  agents  in  Spain 
information  as  to  the  movements  of  Allied 
shipping  in  the  southern  French  ports. 

"To-morrow,  Little  Bird,"  said  Bruce, 
as  they  walked  that  morning  beside  the 
broad  river,  "we  shall  be  able  to  return  to 
Barcelona,  and  you  will  at  last  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  again  your  wife  and 
family,  whom  I  hope  you  will  find  in  the 
best  of  health." 


The  long,  gaunt  old  Catalan  took  the 
cigar  from  between  his  lips,  and  held  it 
thoughtfully  for  some  moments  between 
his  wrinkled,  brown  fingers.  "Quiera  d 
Dios!"  he  piously  said.  "Yet  I  am  not  so 
sure,  Senor  Bruce.  I  am  anxious,  as  you 
know,  to  see  my  poor  wife,  from  whom  I 
have  now  been  separated  for  seven 
months.  But  last  night  I  met  a  man 
whom  I  know." 

"So  did  I,  Pablo  mio.  I  wonder  if  it  was 
the  same.  I  met  the  French  lieutenant — 
you  remember  Casimir  Fanelle,  whom  we 
helped  to  blow  up  the  Boche  submarine  off 
Soller?  He  commands  a  submarine  of  his 
own  now.  She  is  down  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river." 

The  older  man's  dark,  deep-set  eyes 
showed  a  momentary  gleam  of  interest, 
but  he  shook  his  head.  "I  remember. 
But  it  was  not  he.  It  was  a  black  villain 
named  Carril.  If  what  he  said  is  true,  I 
fear  there  may  be  yet  another  delay  be- 
fore we  see  Barcelona." 


"Little  Bird,"  said  Bruce  with  a  faint 
smile,  "I  believe  you  smell  adventure 
again.  But  would  a  black  villain  be  likely 
to  tell  the  truth?" 

"The  very  question  I  asked  myself, 
senor.  Yet  they  say  that  when  thieves 
fall  out,  honest  men  come  by  their  own. 
And  this  fellow  Carril  has  certainly  fallen 
out  with  his  captain.  I  can  never  forget 
that  these  accursed  Boches  drowned  my 
poor  brother  Pedro  there  in  the  Gulf  of 
Lyons.  Besides,  there  is  my  bargain  with 
your  honorable  firm  to  consider.  If  this 
Carril's  story  is  true,  it  may  be  that  I  can 
earn  yet  another  of  the  generous  rewards 
offered  by  the  Senores  MTiroy,  M'llroy, 
and  M'Allister." 

Donald  Bruce  smiled  again.  When  the 
Little  Bird  spoke  thus,  there  was  cer- 
tainly something  useful  on  his  mind. 

"You  forget,  Pablo,  I  do  not  yet  know 
who  this  Carril  is." 

Pajarillo  pointed  with  the  smoking 
end  of  his  cigar  to  a  steamer  lying  out 
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in  the  stream.  "He  is  the  wireless  oper- 
ator on  the  Spanish  steamer  Mosca.  She 
has  brought  mules  and  provisions  from 
South  America,  and  she  sails  again  to- 
morrow for  Spain  to  re-victual  for  an- 
other voyage.  It  seems  she  has  been 
bringing  mules  for  the  past  six  months." 

"In  that  case  she  is  working  on  the 
right  side,  my  friend." 

"Quien  sale!  She  is  making  money 
both  ways,  Senor  Bruce." 

"How  do  you  mean?" 

The  Little  Bird  took  a  long  pull  with 
closed  eyes,  and  exhaled  the  blue  smoke 
slowly  before  replying.  "It  seems  that 
her  captain  has  friends  in  Spain,  who  in 
their  turn  have  friends  in  Berlin.  It 
seems  there  is  a  curious  secret  about  La 
Mosca.  The  captain,  it  seems,  has  other 
friends  in  South  America,  who,  again, 
have  friends  in  Berlin.  It  seems  that 
whenever  she  passes  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Azores,  she  somehow  contrives  to  leave 
something  in  the  sea  which  is  not  men- 
tioned on  her  papers.  It  seems  also  that 
a  number  of  ships  near  which  she  has 
passed  on  one  or  another  of  her  voyages 
have  not  been  heard  of  again." 

"Spurlos  versenkt!"  muttered  the  Scot. 

"What  did  you  say,  senor!" 

"Nothing.  Go  on,  Little  Bird."  The 
Scot's  lips  set  tight. 

"There  is  nothing  else  of  importance, 
Senor  Bruce,  except  that  down  there,  in 
South  America,  this  Carril  and  the  cap- 
tain of  La  Mosca  are  both  interested  in 
the  same  lady.  I  gather  that  the  lady  is 
more  interested  in  Carril — there  is  no 
accounting  for  the  taste  of  some  ladies. 
And  both  of  them  are  very  much  afraid 
of  the  captain.  But  Senor  Carril  is  per- 
suaded that  if  he  could  rid  himself  of  the 
captain  without  making  too  disagreeable 
a  scene,  he  could  prevail  on  the  lady  to 
avail  herself  of  his  devotion,  and  of  the 
wealth  which  his  villainy  has  amassed. 
Do  I  make  myself  clear?" 

"Not  entirely,  Pablo.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  the  nature  of  this  com- 
modity which  the  captain  of  La  Mosca 
leaves  in  the  sea." 

The  Little  Bird  gave  his  grave  smile. 
"This  Carril  is  a  difficult  fellow,"  said  he. 
"He  talks  in  metaphors.  But  if  he  is  to 
be  believed,  the  captain  is  interested  in  the 
culture  of  bulbs,  and  is  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  specimens  which  he  has  collected, 
to  be  planted  in  a  special  spot  where  they 
may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  warm 
southern  sun  and  the  ocean  breezes." 

"I  do  not  profess  to  know  much  about 
bulbs,"  said  Bruce,  "but  I  had  an  idea  they 
throve  best  in  a  northern  clime.  In  the 
interests  of  science,  it  would  be  good  to 
obtain  a  few  of  these  specimens." 

"It  might  be  very  dangerous,  Senor 
Bruce,"  said  the  Catalan. 

HpHE  young  Scotsman  stood  with  folded 
A  arms,  staring  out  upon  the  broad 
river.  Presently  he  turned  sharply,  the 
light  dancing  in  his  gray  northern  eyes. 
"Little  Bird,  I  have  an  idea.  But  first 
tell  me,  why  should  this  fellow  Carril  give 
you  this  information?" 

"As  to  that,"  said  the  Spaniard,  "this 
Carril,  knowing  me  for  a  man  of  some 
judgment,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  some 
resource — we  were  acquainted  when  I  was 
a  cantrabandista  in  the  south — considered 
that  between  us  he  and  I  might  devise 
some  scheme  whereby  we  might  divide 
a  substantial  reward." 

"I  guessed  as  much,"  replied  Bruce. 
"We  must  see  that  neither  of  you  is  dis- 
appointed, Pablo  mio." 

"He  is  an  arrant  villain,"  the  Little 
Bird  objected. 


"We  are  not  concerned  with  his  morals," 
answered  the  Scot.  "The  only  question 
is,  how  far  is  he  to  be  trusted?" 

"One  can  trust  a  traitor  just  as  far, 
to  an  inch,  as  his  interest  and  his  safety 
coincide,  and  not  an  inch  beyond." 

"I  agree.  And  if  one  promises,  one 
must  give  security  to  such  a  one  for  the 
fulfilment.  So  far  my  plan  will  secure 
us.  Little  Bird,  I  am  going  to  lunch  with 
lieutenant  Fanelle.  I  invite  you  to  ac- 
company me." 

"But  you  will  not  consult  the  author- 
ities!" The  Catalan's  wrinkled  face  was 
blank  at  the  notion  of  official  interference. 

Donald  Bruce  patted  him  on  the 
shoulder.  "A  naval  officer  is  not  like  a 
government  official.  He  is  a  man  of 
sense,  who  acts  first,  and  talks  very  little 
afterwards.  On  this  occasion  we  cannot 
do  what  ought  to  be  done  without  some 
outside  help.    Come!" 

A  couple  of  hours  afterwards,  in  a  priv- 
ate room  at  the  little  restaurant  where 
they  lunched,  the  three  conspirators  ar- 
ranged the  final  details  of  the  plan  which 
Bruce  had  thought  out  beside  the  river. 

"Ma  foi,  but  you  are  bold,  Monsieur 
Bruce,"  said  the  young  lieutenant.  "It 
is  a  great  risk  that  you  run.  You  ought 
to  be  in  the  navy.  As  for  my  command- 
ant, I  will  answer  for  his  permission.  Our 
big  friend  here  will  have  to  accompany 
me  in  my  little  ship — as  a  mere  formality, 
bien  entendu,  for  I  trust  him  as  I  do  your- 
self. And  before  we  start  he  must  find  a 
way  of  dropping  a  hint  to  this  creature 
Carril.  You  make  your  attempt,  then,  to- 
night. If  you  do  not  return  before  dawn, 
we  shall  know  that  this  rascally  Spanish 
skipper  has  swallowed  the  bait,  and  we 
shall  make  our  dispositions  accordingly. 
If  he  does  not  take  the  bait,  you  will  not 
need  to  risk  your  life,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  important  part  of  our  object 
may  be  unattained.  In  that  case  you,  as 
well  as  your  friend  here,  will  make  the 
trip  with  me." 

"Monsieur  lr  lieutenant,  I  hope  to  suc- 
ceed with  my  bait,"  said  Bruce. 

"Bonne  chance!"  exclaimed  the  officer 
as  they  parted  with  a  handshake. 

II. 

T'HE  night  fell  dark  and  still  and  warm. 
In  the  sternsheets  of  a  little  patrol 
launch  Donald  Bruce  sat  stripped  to  the 
skin,  but  with  a  small  bundle  of  clothes 
tied  on  his  back.  Five  hundred  yards 
above  the  point  at  which  the  dark  bulk  of 
the  Mosca  loomed  in  the  tideway  he  slip- 
ped silently  into  the  water,  and  with  slow, 
regular  strokes  let  himself  be  carried  to- 
wards the  vessel.  She  lay  in  complete 
darkness  save  for  her  riding  lights.  Bruce 
seized  her  thick  mooring  chain,  and  after 
waiting  a  few  minutes  to  recover  his  full 
breath,  sent  up  a  cautious  hail  in  Spanish. 
At  first  there  was  no  reply,  but  a  second 
and  louder  hail  was  followed  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  man  at  the  peak  of  the 
fo'c'sle.  A  surly  voice  inquired  who 
called. 

"For  the  love  of  God,  fetch  the  Senor 
Capitan,"  said  Bruce.  "It  is  a  matter  of 
life  and  death!" 

"Who  are  you?"  repeated  the  voice. 

"The  captain!  Fetch  the  captain!" 
gasped  the  Scot,  as  one  in  dire  extremity. 

The  figure  disappeared,  and  presently 
reappeared  with  another.  "I  am  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Mosca.  Who  the  devil  are  you 
in  the  water?" 

The  tone  was  uninviting  in  the  last  de- 
gree, but  Bruce  had  not  looked  for  cordi- 
ality. "One  who  craves  a  word  with  you. 
Senor  Capitan,  on  a  business  of  life  and 


death.  I  beg  you,  pull  me  aboard.  I  have 
money." 

The  captain  laughed  gruffly.  "Por 
Dios,  that  is  a  good  thing  to  have."  Bruce 
heard  an  order  given,  and  presently  a  rope 
splashed  near  the  ship's  cut-water. 

"Catch  hold,  and  cling  tight,"  he  was 
directed.  A  few  moments  later  he  was 
hauled  up,  none  too  gently,  and  in  the 
dim  light  on  the  ship's  deck  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  stout  black-bearded 
man,  in  whose  hand  he, perceived  a  naked 
knife. 

T  IKE  a  man  in  the  last  stage  of  ex- 
*-/  haustion,  Bruce  dropped  to  the  deck. 
"I  am  an  Englishman,  Senor  Capitan,"  he 
panted.  "I  live  in  Barcelona,  but  I  have 
been  staying  in  France.  But  now  the 
French  government  is  making  all  English- 
men serve  in  the  army,  and,  valga-me- 
Dios,  I  do  not  want  to  serve  in  the  army. 
I  am  afraid.  I  confess  it,  I  am  afraid. 
You  are  about  to  cross  the  ocean.  I  beg 
you  to  take  me  with  you— away  from 
these  horrible  lands  of  war.  I  have  money 
with  me — three  thousand  francs,  and  I 
have  friends  across  the  sea  who  will  pay 
as  much  again." 

"Who  told  you  I  was  crossing  the  ocean, 
my  brave  Senor  Chicken-Liver?"  de- 
manded the  Spaniard  with  an  oath. 

"It  is  known  at  the  docks  where  the 
ships  are  going,"  answered  Bruce.  "Senor 
Capitan,  I  will  work  my  passage.  I  will 
stoke.  I  will  do  anything  to  escape  this 
war." 

"Show  me  your  money,"  came  the 
order;  and  Bruce,  shivering,  unrolled  his 
wet  clothes  and  produced  a  wad  of  notes. 

"Paper!"  snorted  the  captain.  "Paper 
money  is  at  a  large  discount  over  there, 
my  friend.  Gold  would  have  been  better." 
He  thrust  forward  a  villainous  face  till 
the  black  bristles  of  his  beard  almost 
touched  the  Scotsman.  His  knife  gleamed 
as  he  held  it  up. 

"Cowardly  dog,"  he  hissed,  "tell  me 
what  is  to  prevent  me  from  putting  your 
money  in  my  pocket,  and  sticking  this 
knife  into  your  carcase,  and  throwing 
you  overboard  again?" 

"Nothing,"  Bruce  replied,  with  a  steadi- 
ness somewhat  out  of  keeping  with  the 
part  he  was  playing.  "Only  in  that  case, 
captain,  you  would  deprive  yourself  of 
the  further  sum  which  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  would  pay." 

The  skipper  lowered  his  knife.  "True," 
he  grunted.  "These  friends  of  yours  must 
he  great  fools  to  part  with  good  money 
for  such  a  creature  as  you.  Follow  me, 
Chicken-Liver." 

Bruce  followed  the  captain  down  a 
hatchway.  In  the  light  of  a  swinging 
lamp  the  Spaniard  stood  to  count  the  notes 
in  his  hand,  and  to  glare  from  them  to 
the  Scot.  A  sardonic  grin  overspread  his 
dark  face. 

"The  money  is  all  right,"  he  announced. 
"You  are  a  favorite  of  fortune,  Chicken- 
Liver.  It  happens  that  I  want  a  stoker. 
While  you  remain  on  this  ship,  therefore, 
your  name  will  be  Juan  Calin  of  Valencia. 
I  advice  you  to  remember  it  well."  He 
pushed  open  a  door,  and  Bruce  followed 
him  inside  the  close,  ill-smelling  fore- 
cabin.  In  the  first  berth  they  came  to 
lay  a  dead  man.  The  captain  called 
hoarsely,  "Pedro!" 

A  hawk-faced,  shambling  fellow  in 
shirt-sleeves  tumbled  out  of  one  of  the 
other  bunks  and  approached,  eyeing  the 
naked  Scot  with  a  squint  of  curiosity. 

"Juan  Calin  is  dead,  Pedro,"  said  the 
captain.  "The  stokehold  was  too  hard  for 
him.  Well,  I  have  found  you  another 
who  answers  to  the  name.       Viva  Juan 
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And   the    nut    morornt    he   had   encircled   the  dark   upright  with  >rai  and  le»»  and  wai  beln»  borne   alonr  with  It  throurh  the  i 


Calin!  He  loves  work  as  a  pig  loves 
acorns.  Don't  you,  Chicken-Liver  ?" 
Here  the  captain  gave  Bruce  a  poke  of 
facetious  humour.  "He  is  not  accustomed 
to  stoke,  but  he  has  brought  a  hundred 
francs  which  he  is  anxious  to  give  to  you 
and  your  fellows  for  the  trouble  you  are 
going  to  have  in  teaching  him.  Put  some- 
thing heavy  on  Juan  Calin  primrro,  and 
drop  him  in  the  river  before  dawn.  Take 
off  his  clothes,  and  give  them  to  Juan 
Calin  segundo,  whose  own  clothes  had  bet- 
ter go  down  with  Juan  Calin  primero  into 
the  river.    You  follow  me?" 

"I  follow  you,  captain,"  said  the  squint- 
ing rascal. 

"Juan  Calin  segunda  must  look  the  part 
before  the  inspection,"  said  the  captain. 
"Keep  an  eye  on  him,  and  keep  him  busy. 
I  rely  on  you,  Pedro." 

The  squinting  Pedro  grinned  apprecia- 
tion of  the  position.  "I  will  teach  him  his 
trade,  uri  capitan.     Trust  me." 

'TPHE  fortnight  which  Donald  Bruce 
■*•  spent  in  the  bowels  of  the  Mosca  was 
a  period  on  which  he  afterwards  looked 
back  as  a  nightmare  of  humiliation  and 
torment.  Nothing  but  a  dogged  obstinacy 
of  purpose  and  an  unusually  sound  con- 
stitution pulled  him  through  it.  Some- 
thing of  his  story  seemed  to  have  got 
about  the  ship,  and  he  was  a  butt  for  the 
jeers  of  every  man  on  board.  The  crew, 
from  the  skipper  down,  were  as  sinister  a 
lot  of  desperados  as  he  had  ever  imagined 
could  be  collected  in  one  ship's  company — 
the  very  sweepings  of  the  ports  of  Spain. 
He  had  the  clear  conviction  that  any  hour 
of  his  life  on  board  might  well  prove  to 
be  his  last.  Often,  as  he  sweated,  grimy 
and  half-fainting,  at  the  bunkers  and  the 
furnaces,  he  realized  with  bitterness  that 
had  he  had  foreknowledge  of  what  his 
adventure  would  cost  him,  he  would  never 
have  been  mad  enough  to  undertake  it.  As 
the  days  passed,  the  belief  deepened  in 
him  that  there  was  a  deliberate  intention 
on  the  part  of  those  into  whose  power  he 
had  given  himself  that  he  should  never 
reach  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  alive. 
Even  before  the  ship  left  Europe,  while 
they  lay  off  a  Spanish  port  taking  in  sup- 


plies, his  position  had  become  so  bad  that 
he  was  sorely  tempted  to  throw  up  the 
sponge,  and  try  to  swim  ashore.  But 
the  squint-eyed  Pedro  was  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  Bruce  never  had  an  opportunity 
to  try  so  desperate  an  experiment.  So 
with  grim  obstinacy  he  settled  down  to  lie 
on  the  bed  which  he  had  made,  and  await 
the  outcome  of  the  adventure. 

Only  once  or  twice  during  the  voyage 
did  he  come  within  speaking  distance  of 
Carril,  the  wireless  operator. 

THE  first  occasion  was  when  they  were 
a  few  days  out  from  Europe.  Bruce 
had  come  up  on  deck  for  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  after  a  sweltering  turn  at  the  fur- 
naces. He  was  leaning  over  the  side,  idly 
watching  the  heaving  blue  ocean  floor 
across  which  the  ship  was  sliding  at  a 
good  pace.  The  strong-winged  gulls  were 
fhir,,;  steadily  astern,  a.ia  the  Sect,  sadly 
contrasted  his  present  condition  with 
their  magnificent  freedom. 

Some  one  passed  slowly  behind  Bruce 
along  the  deck.  As  the  man  passed,  Bruce 
heard  distinctly  the  three  words:  "Watch 
the  wake!"  spoken  in  a  low,  clear  tone. 
He  turned  and  saw  Carril,  but  Carril  did 
not  look  back. 

Bruce  moved  off  to  a  position  from 
which  he  could  see  the  ship's  wake,  lying 
like  a  broadening  white  ribbon  across  the 
calm  blue  of  the  sea.  About  a  mile  away 
he  thought  he  saw  the  top  of  a  periscope 
low  in  the  water.  No  one  else  seemed  to 
have  observed  it,  and  even  as  he  watched 
it,  it  submerged. 

The  second  time  he  saw  Carril  was  on 
an  eventful  day — eventful,  because  on  the 
morning  of  that  day  Donald  had  made  an 
important  discovery.  He  made  it  by  acci- 
dent, and  was  surprised  that  a  device  so 
simple  had  not  occurred  to  him  before. 

The  Mosca  had  been  making  heavy 
weather  of  it  for  a  couple  of  days,  but 
that  morning  the  sky  had  cleared  and  the 
sea  had  somewhat  abated.  Bruce  judged 
roughly  that  they  must  be  nearing  the 
Azores  group.  He  had  been  sent  by 
Pedro  with  a  message  to  the  cook's  galley. 
The  cook,  a  wrinkled  Chinaman,  had  taken 
pity  on  the  grimy  stoker,  and  presented 


him  with  a  tit-bit.  The  Scot  was  sur- 
reptitiously devouring  it  behind  the  galley 
door,  when  he  saw  the  black-bearded  cap- 
tain of  the  ship  encounter  the  chief  en- 
gineer outside,  and  heard  the  captain  say: 
"We  must  test  the  springs.  The  water 
she  has  been  shipping  may  have  got  to 
the  mechanism.    When  will  you  do  it?" 

"The  sooner  the  better.  Come  now," 
was  the  answer.  They  moved  off  to- 
gether. 

Bruce  put  his  head  out  of  the  galley  and 
watched  them  go  down  an  alley-way  which 
led,  as  he  knew,  to  the  extreme  after-part 
of  the  vessel.  Brace,  who  was  not  alto- 
gether a  novice  is  seafaring  matters,  sud- 
denly had  an  inspiration.  He  had  kept 
his  eyes  open  since  he  had  been  on  board 
the  Mosca,  and  he  had  noticed — though 
at  the  time  it  had  conveyed  nothing  to  his 
mind — that  the  ship  had  an  unusually 
full  stern,  with  an  unusual  mass  of  over- 
hang. It  was  to  that  quarter  of  the  ves- 
sel that  the  captain  and  the  chief  had 
gone  like  conspirators  to  "test  the 
springs."  It  suddenly  flashed  upon  him 
that  it  was  there  the  Mosca  carried  her 
secret  cargo,  which  at  the  chosen  time  and 
place  those  "springs"  were  to  release. 

III. 

DRUCE  dared  not  follow  the  two  officers, 
*-*  but  he  returned  to  the  stifling  stoke- 
hold with  a  new  elation.  After  all,  he  had 
not  gone  through  the  inferno  of  this  voy- 
age in  vain.  That  evening,  just  after 
sundown,  he  was  smoking  on  deck  when 
Carril  came  along  in  the  dusk,  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth.  Passing  close  beside  the  Scot. 
Carril  let  his  cigar  fall,  and  stooped  to 
pick  it  up.  "To-morrow.  Six  bells  in  the 
morning  watch,"  said  the  Spaniard  slowly 
and  clearly  as  he  picked  up  his  cigar. 
Again  he  passed  on  without  further  notice 
of  the  man  beside  him. 

With  dismay  Bruce  realized  that  it 
would  be  his  watch  on  duty.  But  on 
second  thoughts  his  dismay  gave  way  to 
satisfaction.  For,  he  reflected,  if  he  were 
in  his  bunk  when  the  crucial  moment 
came,  it  would  be  a  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
Continued  on  page  85 
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GREETINGS  TO  CANADA 

From  the  Man  Who  Builds  Ships 
CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB 


THE  people  of  Canada  have 
shown  a  wonderful  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  self-sacrifice 
and  the  Canadian  boys  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  marvel- 
ous fighters.  We,  in  this  coun- 
try, are  beginning  to  take  much 
encouragement  in  our  ship- 
building programme.  The  indus- 
trial workers  have  a  deep  sense 
of  the  responsibility  which  is 
upon  their  shoulders  ,and  the 
fact  that  they  delivered  for  actual 
sea  service  during  the  month  of 
August,  19 1 8,  sixty-six  ships, 
aggregating  340,145  deadweight 
tons  shows  what  can  be  accom- 
plished when  all  work  as  a  unit 
in  a  spirit  of  patriotic  enthusi- 
asm. This  figure  of  340,145 
tons  for  one  month  is  given  more 
emphasis  when  it  is  compared  to 
a  total  of  215,602  tons  produced 
in  the  entire  year  of  1915,  and 
represents  over  one-third  of  the 
output  for  the  whole  year  of 
1917,  which  was  901,233  tons. 

We  have  great  expectations  of 
delivering  3,500,000  deadweight  tons  ol  shipping  in  1918 ;  and  in  1919,  when  all 
the  yards  (some  of  which  are  still  under  construction)   are  working  full  force, 
we  hope  to  do  very  much  better. 

I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  be  able  to  send  my  greetings  to  the  people  of  Can- 
ada, knowing  as  I  do  how  much  their  heart  and  soul  is  in  the  one  supreme 
struggle — to  overthrow  the  curse  inflicted  upon  the  world  by  German  autocracy 
and  militarism.  ) 

I  believe  the  tide  is  beginning  to  turn  in  our  direction  and  hope  that  before 
many  months  have  passed,  the  world  will  once  more  be  safe  for  those  who 
believe  in  the  right  of  free  thinking  and  self-government. 

Very  truly  yours, 


The  Strange  Adventure  of 
the  Dummy  Chucker 

Another  "Sleep  Walker"  Story 
By  Arthur  Stringer 

Author  of  "The  Prairie  Wife,"  "The   U">id  of   Peril,"  "The  Door  of 
Dread,"  "'/'>  /'<>/*/>;/."  Etc. 

Illustrated  bj    Charles  L.  Wrenn 

IT  was  unquestionably  a  momentous  night,  that 
night  I  discharged  Latreille.  I  had  felt  the  thing 
coming,  for  weeks.  But  I  had  apparently  been 
afraid  to  face  it.  I  had  temporized  and  dallied  along, 
dreading  the  ordeal.  Twice  I  had  even  bowed  to 
tacit  blackmail,  suavely  disguised  as  mere  advances 
of  salary.  Almost  daily,  too,  I  had  been  subjected  to 
vague  insolences  which  were  all  the  more  humiliating 
use  they  remained  inarticulate  and  incontestable. 
And  I  realized  that  the  thing  had  to  come  to  an  end. 

I  saw  that  end  when  Benson  reported  to  me  that 
I.atreille  had  none  too  quietly  entertained  a  friend  of 
hi;  in  my  study,  during  my  absence.  I  could  have 
forgiven  the  loss  of  the  cigars,  and  the  disappearance 
of  the  cognac,  but  the  foot-marks  on  my  treasured  old 
San  Pomingoan  mahogany  console-table  and  the  over- 
turning of  my  Ch'ien-lung  lapis  bottle  were  things 
which  could  not  be  overlooked. 

I  saw  red,  at  that,  and  promptly  and  unquaver- 
ingly  sent  for  Latreille.     And  I  think  I  rather  sur- 
prised that  cool-eyed  scoundrel,  for  I  had  grown  to 
know  life  a   little  better,  of  late.     I  had  learned  to 
stand  less  timorous  before  its  darker  sides  and  its 
rougher  seams.    I  could  show  that  designing  chauffeur 
I   was   no   longer   in   his   power   by 
showing  that  I  was  no  longer  afraid 
of  him.     And   this  latter   I   sought 
to    demonstrate    by    promptly    and 
calmly  and  unequivocally  announc- 
ing that  he  was  from  that  day  and 
that  hour  discharged  from  my  ser- 
vice. 

"You  can't  do  it!"  he  said,  staring 
at    me    with    sur- 
prised    yet     none 
the    less    insolent 
eyes. 

"I  have  done 
it."  I  explained. 
"You're  discharg- 
ed, now.  And  the 
sooner  you  get  out 
the  better  it  will 
suit  me." 

"And  you're 
ready  to  take  that 
risk?"  h  e  d  e- 
manded,  studying 
me  from  under  his 
lowered  brows. 

"Any  risks  I 
care  to  assume  in 
this  existence  of 
mine,"  I  coolly  in- 
formed him,  "are 
matters  which 

concern  me  alone.  Turn  your  keys 
and  service-clothes  and  things  in  to  Ben- 
son. And  if  there's  one  item  missing, 
you'll  pay  for  it." 

"How?"  he  demanded,  with  a  sneer. 

"By  being  put  where  you  belong,"  I 
told  him. 

"And  where's  that?" 

"Behind  bars." 

He  laughed  at  this.  But  he  stopped 
short  as  he  saw  me  go  to  the  door 
and  fling  it  open.  Then  he  turned  and 
faced  me. 

"I'll  make  things  interesting  for  you!" 
he  announced,  slowly  and  pregnantly,  and 


got  to  my  feet  and  stooped   in   alarm  over  the  unconscious   man. 


with  an  ugly  forward-thrust  of  his  ugly 
pointed  chin. 

It  was  my  turn  to  laugh. 

"You  have  made  them  interesting,"  I 
acknowledged.  "But  now  they  are  get- 
ting monotonous." 

"They  won't  stay  that  way,"  he  averred. 

I  met  his  eye,  without  a  wince.  I  could 
feel  my  fighting  blood  getting  hotter  and 
hotter. 

"You  understand  English,  don't  you?" 
I  told  him.  "You  heard  me  say  get  out, 
didn't  you?" 

He  stared  at  me,  with  that  black  scowl 
of  his,  for  a  full  half  minute.     Then  he 


turned  on  his  heel  and  stalked  out  of  the 
room. 

I  wasn't  sorry  to  see  him  go,  but  I  knew, 
as  he  went,  that  he  was  carrying  away 
with  him  something  precious.  He  was 
carrying  away  with  him  my  peace  of  mind 
for  that  whole  blessed  night. 

Sleep,  I  knew,  was  now  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  would  be  foolish  even  to  attempt 
to  court  it.  I  felt  the  familiar  neuras- 
thenic call  for  open  spaces,  the  necessity 
for  physical  freedom  and  fresh  air.  And 
it  was  that,  I  suppose,  which  took  me 
wandering  off  towards  the  water-front, 
where  I  sat  on   a  string  piece  smoking 
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my  seventh  cigarette  and  watching  the 
light-spangled  Hudson. 

I  HAD  squatted  there  for  a  full  half- 
hour,  I  think,  before  I  became  even 
vaguely  conscious  of  the  other  presence 
so  near  me.  I  had  no  clear-cut  memory 
of  that  figure's  advent.  I  had  no  impres- 
sion of  its  movement  about  my  immediate 
neighborhood,  I  feel  sure,  until  my  self- 
absorbed  meditations  were  broken  into  by 
the  discovery  that  the  stranger  on  the 
same  wharf  where  I  loitered  had  quietly 
and  deliberately  risen  to  an  erect  position. 
It  startled  me  a  little,  in  fact,  to  find  that 
he  was  standing  at  one  end  of  the  same 
string-piece  where  I  sat. 

Then  something  about  the  figure 
brought  a  slow  perplexity  into  my  mind, 
as  I  lounged  there  inhaling  the  musky 
harbor-odors,  under  a  sky  that  seemed 
Italian  in  its  serenity  and  a  soft  and 
silvery  moon  that  made  the  shuttling 
ferries  into  shadows  scaled  with 
Roman  gold.  This  perplexity  grew  into 
bewilderment,  for  as  I  studied  the  lean 
figure  with  its  loose-fitting  paddock-coat 
flapping  in  the  wharf-end  breeze  I  was  re- 
minded of  something  disturbing,  of  some- 
thing awesome.  The  gaunt  form  so  volum- 
inously draped,  the  cadaverous  face  with 
the  startlingly  sunken  cheeks,  the  touch 
of  tragedy  in  the  entire  attitude,  brought 
sharply  and  suddenly  to  my  mind  the 
thought  of  a  shrouded  and  hollow-eyed 
symbol  of  Death,  needing  only  the  scythe 
of  honored  tradition  to  translate  it  into 
the  finished  picture. 

He  stood  there  for  some  time,  without 
moving,  studying  the  water  that  ran  like 
seamless  black  velvet  under  the  wharf- 
end.  Then  he  slowly  took  off  his  coat, 
folded  it  and  placed  it  on  the  string-piece, 
and  on  top  of  this  again  placed  his  hat. 
Then  he  laughed  audibly,  and  I  looked 
away,  dreading  that  some  spoken  trivial- 
ity might  spoil  a  picture  so  appealingly 
mysterious.  When  I  next  peered  up  at 
him  he  seemed  engaged  in  the  absurd  oc- 
cupation of  slowly  turning  inside  out  the 
quite  empty  pockets  of  his  clothing.  Then 
he  once  more  looked  down  at  the  black 
water. 

Those  oily  velvet  eddies,  apparently, 
were  too  much  for  him.  I  saw  him  cover 
his  face  with  his  hands  and  sway  back 
with  a  tragically  helpless  matter  of  "I 
can't  do  it!"  And  both  the  gesture  and 
the  words  made  my  mind  go  back  to  the 
men  from  Medicine  Hat. 

A  thousand  crawling  little  tendrils  of 
curiosity  over-ran  resentment  at  being 
thus  disturbed  in  my  quest  for  solitude. 
I  continued  my  overt  watch  of  the  incred- 
ibly thin  stranger  who  was  still  peering 
down  at  the  slip-water.  I  was  startled,  a 
minute  or  two  later,  to  hear  him  omit  a 
throat-chuckle  that  was  as  defiant  as  it 
was  disagreeable.  Then  with  an  oddly 
nervous  gesture  of  repudiation  he  caught 
up  his  hat  and  coat,  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  passed  like  a  shadow  down  the  quiet- 
ness of  the  deserted  wharf. 

I  TURNED  and  followed  him.  The 
tragedy  recorded  on  that  pallid  face 
was  above  all  pretense.  He  could  never 
be  taken  for  a  "dummy-chucker;"  the 
thing  was  genuine.  Any  man  who  could 
<o  dry  that  he  thought  of 
tossing  it  away  like  an  orange-skin  was 
worth  following.  He  seemed  a  contra- 
diction to  everything  in  the  city  that  sur- 
rounded us,  in  that  mad  city  where  every 
mortal  appeared  so  intent  on  living,  where 
the  forlornest  wrecks  clung  so  feverishly 
to  life,  and  where  life  itself,  on  that 
murmurous  and  moonlit  night,  seemed  so 
full  of  whispered  promises. 


I  followed  him  back  to  the  city,  specu- 
lating, as  idle  minds  will,  on  who  and 
what  he  was  and  by  what  mischance  he 
had  been  cast  into  this  lowest  pit  of  in- 
differency.  More  things  than  his  mere 
apparel  assured  me  he  was  not  a  "Crust- 
thrower."  I  kept  close  at  his  heels  until 
we  came  to  Broadway,  startling  myself 
with  the  sudden  wonder  if  he,  too,  were  a 
victim  of  those  relentless  hounds  of  wake- 
fulness that  turn  night  into  a  never-end- 
ing inquisition. 

Then  all  speculation  suddenly  ended, 
for  I  saw  that  he  had  come  to  a  stop  and 
was  gazing  perplexedly  up  and  down  the 
lipjht- strewn  channel  of  Broadway.  I 
noticed  his  eye  waver  on  a  passing  figure 
or  two,  whom  he  seemed  about  to  accost. 
Then,  as  though  from  that  passing  throng 
he  beheld  something  kindred  and  common 
in  my  face,  he  touched  me  lightly  on  the 
arm. 

I  came  to  a  stop,  looking  him  full  in 
the  face.  There  seemed  almost  a  touch  of 
the  supernatural  in  that  encounter,  as 
though  two  wondering  ghosts  stood  gazing 
at  each  other  on  the  loneliest  edges  of  a 
No  Man's  Land. 

He  did  not  speak,  as 
I  was  afraid  he  might, 
and  send  a  mallet  of 
banality  crashing 
down  on  that 
crystal  of 
wonderment. 
He  merely 
waved  one 
thin  hand  to- 
wards the 
facade  of  a 
mirrored  and 
pillared  car- 
a  v  a  n  s  a  r  y 
wherein,  I 
knew,  it  was 
the  wont  of 
the  honii- 
New  Yorker 
to  purcha 
three-h  our 
lease  on  three 
feet  of  dam- 
a  s  k  and 
thereby 
dream  he  was 
probing  the 
i  n  n  e  r-most 
depth  of  life. 
His    gesture,  ^ 

I  saw,  was  an  ~ 

invitation.    It  v 

was     also     a 
challenge. 

AND  both 
■**  the  invi- 
tation and  the 
challenge  I 
accepted,  i  n 
silence,  yet  by 
a  gesture 
which  could 
not  be  mis- 
taken. It  was 
in  silence,  too, 
that  I  fol- 
lowed him  in  A 
through  the 
wide  doorway 
and  seated 
myself  oppo- 
site him  at 
one  of  the 
r  o  s  e-shaded 
parallel- 
ograms  o  f 
white  linen 
that  lay 
about    us    in 


lines  as  thick  and  straight  as  tombstones 
in  an  abbey-floor. 

I  did  hot  look  at  him  for  a  moment  or 
two,  dreading  as  I  did  the  approaching 
return  to  actuality.  I  let  my  gaze  wander 
about  the  riotous-colored  room  into  which 
the  flood-tide  of  the  after-theatre  crowds 
was  now  eddying.  It  held  nothing  either 
new  or  appealing  to  me.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  I  had  witnessed  the  stars  of 
stageland  sitting  in  perigean  torpor 
through  their  seven-coursed  suppers,  just 
as  it  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  meekly 
endured  the  assaulting  vulgarities  of  onyx 
pillars  and  pornographic  art  for  the  sake 
of  what  I  had  found  to  be  the  most 
matchless  cooking  in  America. 

It  seemed  an  equally  old  story  to  my 
new  friend  across  the  table,  for  as  I 
turned  away  from  the  surrounding  flurry 
of  bare  shoulders,  as  white  and  soft  as  a 
flurry  of  gull-wings,  I  saw  that  he  had 
already  ordered  a  meal  that  was  as  mys- 
teriously sumptuous  as  it  was  startlingly 
expensive.  He  too,  was  apparently  no 
stranger  to  Lobster  Square. 

I  still  saw  no  necessity  for  breaking  the 
silence,  al- 
though he  had 
begun  to  drink 
his  wine  with 
a  febrile  reck- 
lessness rather 
amazing  t  o 
me.  Yet  I  felt 
that  with  each 
breath  of  time 
the  bubble  of 
mystery  was 
growing  bigger 
and    bigger. 


I  saw  the  spit  c 
the  plaster  an 
the  little  show« 
of  mortar  thi 
rained  from  th 
bullet-hole. 
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The  whole  thing  was  something  more 
than  the  dare-devil  adventure  of  a  man 
at  the  end  of  his  tether.  It  was  more  than 
the  extravagance  of  sheer  hopelessness. 
It  was  something  which  made  me  turn 
for  the  second  time  and  study  his  face. 

It  was  a  remarkable  enough  face,  re- 
markable for  its  thinness,  for  its  none 
appealing  pallor,  and  for  a  certain 
tragic  furtiveness  which  showed  its 
owner  to  be  not  altogether  at  peace  with 
his  own  soul.  About  his  figure  I  had 
already  detected  a  certain  note  of  distinc- 
tion, of  nervous  briskness,  which  at  once 
lifted  him  above  the  place  of  the  anaemic 
•  t-adventurer.  There  was  something 
almost  Heraclitean  in  the  thin-lipped  and 
satyric  mouth.  The  skin  on  the  sunken 
cheeks  seemed  as  tight  as  the  vellum 
across  a  snare-drum.  From  the  corner 
of  his  eyes,  which  were  shadowed  by  a 
smooth  and  pallid  frontal-bone,  radiated 
a  network  of  minutely  small  wrinkles. 
His  hands,  I  could  see,  were  almost 
femininely  white,  as  womanish  in  their 
fragility  as  they  were  disquieting  in 
their    never-ending    restless    movements. 


In  actual  years,  I  concluded,  he  might 
have  been  anywhere  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty-five.  He  was  at  least  younger 
than  I  had  first  thought  him.  Then  I 
looked  once  more  about  the  crowded  room, 
for  I  had  no  wish  to  make  my  inspection 
seem  inquisitorial.  He,  too,  let  his  eyes 
follow  mine  in  their  orbit  of  exploration. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  he  spoke. 

"They'll  suffer  for  this  some  day;"  he 
suddenly  declared,  with  the  vehemence  of 
a  Socialist  confronted  by  the  voluptuosi- 
ties  of  a  Gomorrah.  "They'll  suffer  for 
it!" 

"For  what  particular  reason?"  I  in- 
quired, following  his  gaze  about  that 
quite  unapprehensive  roomful  of  decor- 
ous revelers. 

"Because  one  half  of  them,"  he  avowed, 
"are  harpies,  and  the  other  half  are 
thieves!" 

"Are  you  a  New  Yorker?"  I  mildly 
asked  him.  I  had  been  wondering  if, 
under  the  circumstances,  even  a  volumin- 
ous paddock-coat  would  be  reckoned  as 
adequate  payment  for  a  repast  so  prince- 
ly. The  man  had  already  proved  to  me 
that  his  pockets  were  empty. 


"No,  I'm  not,"  he  retorted.  "I'm  from 
God's  country." 

THAT  doubtlessly  irreproachable  yet 
vaguely  denominated  territory  left  me 
so  much  in  doubt  that  I  had  to  ask  for 
the  second  time  the  place  of  his  origin. 

"I  come  from  Virginia,"  he  answered, 
"and  if  I'd  stayed  there  I  wouldn't  be 
where  I  am  to-night." 

As  this  was  an  axiom  which  seemed  to 
transcend  criticism  I  merely  turned  back 
to  him  and  asked:  "And  where  are  you 
to-night?" 

He  lifted  his  glass  and  emptied  it. 
Then  he  leaned  forward  across  the  table, 
staring  me  in  the  eyes  as  he  spoke.  "Do 
you  know  the  town  of  Hanover,  down  in 
Virginia?" 

I  had  to  confess  that  I  did  not.  As  he 
sat  looking  at  me,  with  a  shadow  of  dis- 
appointment on  his  lean  face,  I  again 
asked  him  to  particularize  his  present 
whereabouts. 

"I'm  on  the  last  inch  of  the  last  rope- 
end,"  was  his  answer. 

"It  seems  to  have  its  ameliorating  con- 
ditions," I  remarked,  glancing  about  the 
table. 

He  emitted  a  sharp 
cackle  of  a  laugh. 

"You'll  have  to  leave 
me  before  I  order  the 
liqueur.  This,"  with 
a  hand-sweep  about 
the  cluster  of  dishes, 
"is  some  music  L'll  have 
to  face  alonC  But 
what's  that,  when 
you're  on  the  last  inch 
of  the  last  rope-end?" 
"Your  position,"  1 
ventured,  "sounds  al- 
most like  a  desperate 
one." 

"Desperate!"  h  e 
echoed.  "It's  more 
than  that.  It's  hope- 
less!" 

"You  have  doubtless 
been  visiting  Wall 
Street  or  possibly  buy- 
ing mining-stock?" 
was  my  flippant  sug- 
gestion. His  manner 
of  speech,  I  was  begin- 
ning to  feel,  was  not 
markedly  Southern. 

"No,"  he  cried  with 
quick  solemnity.  "I've 
been  selling  it." 

"But  such  activities, 
I  assume,  were  far 
removed  from  the 
avenues  of  remorse." 

He  stared  at  me,  ab- 
sently, for  a  moment 
or  two.  Then  he  moved 
restlessly  in  his  chair. 
"Did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  wire-tapper?"  he 
demanded. 

"Quite  often,"  I 
answered. 

"Did  you  ever  fall 
for  one  of  their  yarns? 
Did  you  ever  walk  into 
one  of  their  nice,  gold- 
plated  traps  and  have 
them  shake  you  down 
for  everything  you 
owned  and  for  things 
you  didn't  even  own?" 

TTERE    was  a    mis- 
■*■  -*■  fortune,  I  had  to 

confess,  which  had  net 

yet    knocked  at    my 
door. 

"I  came  up  to  this 

town       with  thirty 
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thousand  dollars,  and  not  quite  a  third  of 
it  my  own.  Twenty  of  it  was  for  a  marble 
quarry  we  were  going  to  open  up  on  the 
Potomac.  They  sent  me  North  to  put 
through  the  deal.  It  was  new  to  me,  all 
right.  I  wasn't  used  to  a  town  where  they 
have  to  chain  the  door-mats  down  and 
you  daren't  speak  to  your  neighbor  with- 
out a  police-permit.  And  when  a  prosper- 
ous-looking traveler  at  my  hotel  got  talk- 
ing about  horses  and  races  and  the  string 
that  Keene  sent  South  last  winter,  he 
struck  something  that  was  pretty  close  to 
me,  for  that's  what  we  go  in  for  down 
home — horse-breeding  and  stock-farming. 
Then  he  told  me  how  the  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Western  Union,  the  man 
who  managed  their  racing  department, 
was  an  old  friend  of  his.  He  also  allowed 
this  friend  of  his  was  ready  to  'phone  him- 
some  early  track-returns,  for  what  he 
called  a  big  rake-off.  He  even  took  me 
down  to  the  Western  Union  Building,  on 
the  corner  of  Dey  and  Broadway,  and  in- 
troduced me  to  a  man  he  called  the  assist- 
ant superintendent.  We  met  him  in  one  of 
the  halls —  he  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and 
looked  like  a  pretty  busy  man.  He  was  to 
hold  back  the  returns  until  our  bets  could 
be  laid.  He  explained  that  he  himself 
couldn't  figure  in  the  thing,  but  that  his 
sister-in-law  might  possibly  handle  the 
returns  over  her  own  private  wire." 

"That  sounds  very  familiar,"  I"  sadly 
commented. 

"He  seemed  to  lose  interest  when  he 
found  I  had  only  a  few  thousand  dollars 
of  my  own.  He  said  the  killing  would  be 
a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  the  risk  for 
holding  up  the  company's  despatches 
would  be  too  great  for  him  to  bother  with 
small  bets.  But  he  said  he'd  try  out  the 
plan  that  afternoon.  So  my  traveler 
took  me  up  to  a  pool-room  with  racing- 
sheets  and  blackboards  and  half  a  dozen 
telegraph  keys  and  twice  as  many  tele- 
phones. It  looked  like  the  real  thing  to 
me.  When  the  returns  started  to  come  in 
and  we  got  our  flash,  our  private  tip  from 
the  Western  Union  office,  I  tried  fifty 
dollars  on  a  three  to  one  shot." 

"And  of  course  you  won,"  was  my 
sympathetic  rejoinder,  as  I  sat  listening 
to  the  old,  sad  tale.    "You  always  do." 

"Then  I  met  the  woman  I  spoke  about, 
the  woman  who  called  herself  the  sister- 
in-law  of  the  racing-wire  manager." 
"And  what  was  she  like?"  I  inquired. 
"She  looked  a  good  deal  like  any  of 
these  women  around  here,"  he  said  with 
an  eye-sweep  over  the  flurry  of  gull-wing 
backs  and  the  garden  of  finery  that  sur- 
rounded us.  "She  looked  good  enough  to 
get  my  thirty  thousand  and  put  me  down 
and  out." 

He  laughed  his  mirthless  and  mummy- 
like laugh. 

"You  see,  I  had  sense  enough  to  get  cold 
feet  over-night.  But  when  I  talked  it 
over  with  her  next  day,  and  I  saw  her 
calling  u»  a  few  of  her  Wall  Street  friends, 
I  kind  of  forgot  my  scruples.  She  got  me 
thinking  crooked  again.  And  that's  all. 
That's  where  the  story  ends." 

His  docility,  as  I  sat  thinking  of  that 
odious  and  flamboyant  type  of  she-harpy, 
began  to  irritate  me. 

"Rut  why  should  it  end  here?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"Because  I  put  twenty-thousand  dollars 
of   other    people's    money    into   a   phony 
game,  and  lost  it" 
"Well,  what  of  it?" 
"Do  you  suppose  I  could  go  home  with 
that  hanging  over  me?" 

"Supposing  you  can't.  Is  that  any 
reason  why  you  should  lie  down  at  this 
stage  of  the  game?" 


"But  I've  lost,"  he  averred.  "Every- 
thing's gone!" 

"'All  is  not  lost,'"  I  quoted,  '"till 
honor's  self  is  gone!'" 

"But  even  that's  gone,"  was  his  listless 
retort.  He  looked  up,  almost  angrily,  at 
my  movement  of  impatience.  "Well,  what 
would  you  do  about  it?"  he  challenged. 

"I'd  get  that  money  back  or  I'd  get  that 
gang  behind  the  bars,"  was  the  answer 
I  flung  out  at  him.  "I'd  fight  them  to  a 
finish." 

"But  there's  nothing  to  fight.  There's 
nobody  to  get  hold  of.  That  Western 
Union  man  was  only  a  capper,  a  come-on. 
Their  poolroom's  one  of  those  dirigible 
kind  that  move  on  when  the  police  appear. 
Then  they'd  claim  I  was  as  bad  as  they 
were,  trying  to  trick  an  honest  book- 
maker out  of  his  money.  And  besides, 
there's  nothing  left  to  show  I  even  handed 
them  over  anything." 

"Then  I'd  keep  at  it  until  I  found  some- 
thing," I  declared.  "How  about  the 
woman?" 

"She'd  be  too  clever  to  get  caught.  And 
I  don't  suppose  she'd  know  me  from  a 
piece  of  cheese." 

"Do  you  suppose  you  could  in  any  way 
get  me  in  touch  with  her?"  I  asked. 

"But  she's  got  police  protection.  I  tried 
to  have  her  arrested  myself.  The  officer 
told  me  to  be  on  my  way,  or  he'd  run 
me  in." 

"Then  you  know  where  she  lives?"  I 
quickly  inquired. 

LJE  hesitated  for  a  moment,  as  though 
*  *■  my  auestion  had  caught  him  una- 
wares. Then  he  mentioned  one  of  the 
smaller  apartment  hotels  of  upper  Broad- 
way. 

"And  what's  her  name?" 

Asrain  he  hesitated  before  answering. 

"Oh,  she's  got  a  dozen  I  suppose.  The 
only  one  I  know  is  Brunelle,  Vinnie 
Brunelle.  That's  the  name  she  answers 
to  up  there.  But  look  here — you're  not 
goine-  to  try  to  see  her,  are  vou?" 

"That  I  can't  tell  until  to-morrow." 

"I  don't  think  there'll  be  any  to-morrow, 
for  me,  "  he  rejoined,  as  his  earlier  list- 
less look  returned  to  his  face.  He  even 
neered  up  a  little  startled,  as  I  rose  to  niv 
feet. 

"That's  nonsense,"  was  my  answer. 
'•We're  going  to  meet  here  to-morrow 
night  to  talk  things  over." 

"But  why?"  he  protested. 

"Because  it  strikes  me  you've  got  a  duty 
to  perform,  a  very  serious  duty.  And  if  I 
ran  be  of  any  service  to  you  it  will  be  a 
very  great  pleasure  to  me.  And  in  the 
meantime,  I  might  add  that  I  am  paying 
for  this  little  supper." 

There  is  no  activity  more  explosive  than 
that  of  the  chronic  idler.  Once  out  on 
Broadway,  accordingly,  I  did  not  let  the 
grass  grow  under  my  feet.  Two  minutes 
at  the  telephone  and  ten  more  in  a  taxi- 
cab  brought  me  in  touch  with  my  old 
friend  Doyle  who  was  "working"  a 
mulatto  shooting  case  in  lower  Seventh 
Avenue  as  quietly  as  a  gardener  working 
his  cabbage-patch. 

"What  do  you  know  about  a  woman 
named  Vinnie  Brunelle?"  I  demanded. 

He  studied  the  pavement.  Then  he 
shook  his  head.  The  name  clearly  meant 
nothing  to  him. 

"Give  me  something  more  to  work  on!" 

"She's  a  young  woman  who  lives  by  her 
wits.  She  keeps  up  a  very  good  front,  and 
now  and  then  does  a  variety  of  the  wire- 
tapping game." 

"I  wonder  if  that  wouldn't  be  the  Cassel 
woman  Andrus  used  as  a  come-on  for  his 
Mexican  mine  game?  But  she  claimed 
Andrus  had  fooled  her." 


"And   what   else?"     I    inquired. 
Doyle   stood   wrapt   in   thought  for   a 
moment  or  two. 

"Oh,  that's  about  all.  I've  heard  she's 
an  uncommonly  clever  woman,  about  the 
cleverest  woman  in  the  world.  But  what 
are  you  after?" 

"I  want  her  record — all  of  it." 

"That  sort  of  woman  never  has  a 
record.  That's  what  cleverness  is,  my 
boy,  maintaining  your  reputation  at  the 
expense  of  your  character." 

"You've  given  birth  to  an  epigram,"  I 
complained,  "but  you  haven't  helped  me 
out  of  my  dilemma."  Whereupon  he  asked 
me  for  a  card. 

"I'm  going  to  give  you  a  line  to  Sher- 
man— Camera  Eye  Sherman  we  used  to 
call  him  down  at  Headquarters.  He's 
with  the  Banker's  Association  now,  but  he 
was  with  our  Identification  Bureau  so  long 
he  knows  'em  all  like  his  own  family." 

And  on  the  bottom  of  my  card  I  saw 
Doyle  write:  "Please  tell  him  what  you 
can  of  Vinnie  Brunelle." 

"Of  course  I  couldn't  see  him  to-night?" 

Doyle  looked  at  his  watch. 

"Yes,  you  can.  You'll  get  him  up 
at  his  apartment  on  Riverside.  And 
I'll  "ive  you  odds  you'll  find  the  old 
night-owl  playing  bezique  with  his  sis- 
ter-in-law!" 

THAT,  in  fact,  was  precisely  what  I 
found  the  man  with  the  camera  eye 
doing.  He  sat  there  dealing  out  the  cards, 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  a  face 
as  mild  and  bland  as  a  Venetian  cardinal 
feeding  his  pigeons. 

My  host  looked  at  the  card  in  his  fin- 
gers, looked  at  me,  and  then  looked  at  ths 
card  again. 

"She  got  you  in  trouble?"  was  his 
laconic  query. 

"I  have  never  met  the  lady.  But  a 
friend  of  mine  has,  I'm  sorry  to  say.  And 
I  want  to  do  what  I  can  to  help  him  out." 

"How    much    did    he    lose?" 

"About  thirty  thousand  dollars,  he 
claims." 

"What  was  the  game?" 

"It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those 
so-called  wire-tapping  coups." 

"Funny  how  that  always  gets  'em!" 
ruminated  that  verger  of  long-immured 
faces. 

"Well,  here's  what  I  know  about  Vinnie. 
Seven  or  eight  years  ago  she  was  an 
artist's  model.  Then  a  sculptor  called 
Delisle  took  her  over  to  Paris — she  was 
still  in  her  teens  then.  But  she  was  too 
brainy  to  stick  to  the  studio-rat  arrange- 
ment. She  soon  came  to  the  end  of  her 
rope  there.  Then  she  came  home — I've  an 
idea  she  tried  the  stage  and  couldn't  make 
it  go.  Then  she  was  a  pearl-agent  in  Lon- 
don. Then  she  played  a  variation  of  the 
'lost-heir  game'  in  what  was  called  the 
Southam  case,  working  under  an  English 
confidence-man  called  Adams.  Then  she 
got  disgusted  with  Adams  and  came 
back  to  America.  She  had  to  take  what 
she  could  get,  and  for  a  few  weeks  was  a 
capper  for  a  high-grade  woman's  bucket- 
shop.  When  Headquarters  closed  up  the 
shop  she  went  South  and  was  in  some 
way  involved  in  the  Parra  uprising  in 
the  eastern  end  of  Cuba." 

My  apathetic  chronicler  paused  for  a 
moment  or  two,  studying  his  lacerated 
cigar   end 

"Then  she  married  a  Haytian  half  east* 
■Tew  in  the  Rtazilian  coffee  business  who'd 
bought  a  Spanish  title.  Then  she  threw 
the  title  and  the  coffee-man  over  and  came 
back  to  Washington,  where  she  worked 
the  ropes  as  a  lobbyist  for  a  winter  or 
two.  Then  she  took  to  going  to  Europe 
<'"iii imifd  mi  pag»  77 
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Bring  the  Junkers  to  Judgment ! 

What  Canada  Wants  to  See — 


UNOEB  the  sod  lie  56,- 
047  sons  of  Canada, 
martyrs  to  the  cause 

of      world      liberty.        Many 

thousands  more  are  crippled 

or    disabled    for    life,    their 

futures    marred,    that    other 

men    and    other    generations 

may  be  free. 

Over  in  Holland,  under  the 

benevolent    protection    of    a 

friendly    Queen,    in    a  castle 

of    such     magnificence     that 

newspapers    have    wasted 

columns  in  describing  it,  lives  the  Arch-Instigator  of  the  four 
years  of  slaughter  and  misery  from  which  the  world  has  just 
emerged.  He  lives  in  luxury  and  with  all  the  mock  trappings  of 
majesty,  surrounded  by  neutral  toadies  and  the  sycophant 
Germans  who  absconded  with  him. 

Canadians  cannot  reconcile  those  two  conditions.  That  over 
ten  million  men  and  women  of  all  nations  should  have  died 
through  a  madman's  gamble  and  that  the  end  of  the  slaughter 
should  find  the  madman  still  free  is  not  in  accord  with  our  ideas 
of  justice.  The  feeling  in  Canada  on  this  point  is  stern  and  deep- 
rooted.  William  Hohenzollern  must  answer  for  his  crimes.  No 
peace  will  be  satisfactory  to  Canada  that  leaves  him  at  large. 

There  are  several  things  in  connection  with  peace  terms  that 
the  Canadian  mind  is  set  upon.  The  first  is  that  the  instigators 
of  the  war,  great  and  small,  from  the  withered-armed  maniac 
himself  and  his  fellow  junkers  down  to  the  brutal  Ober  leutnant 
who  ordered  his  men  to  burn  and  slay,  must  be  punished.  After 
the  ex-Kaiser,  conies  the  Crown  Prince;  then  comes  von  Tirpitz 
who  sent  out  the  submarines;  von  Mackensen  who  ordered 
1,000  Roumanian  children  to  be  shot;  Blegen,  who  mas- 
sacred 600  persons  at  Dinant;  von  Dreicht  who  in  a  drunken 
stupor  ordered  his  men  to  shoot  117  Belgian  hostages  and 
laughed  next  morning  as  at  a  good  joke  when  he  found  they 
had  actually  done  it;  Klauss  who  smothered  a  prisoner  in  oil 
and  burned  him  alive;  and  scores,  nay  hundreds,  of  others.  If 
these  butchers  are  not  brought  to  book  and  the  lesson  driven 
home  that  the  world  brooks  no  license  in  the  name  of  Kultur, 
then  our  Canadian  soldiers  have  died  in  vain. 

LIERE  in  Canada  we  view  with  alarm  the  wide-spreaa 
tendency  that  is  being  shown  to  favor  leniency  toward  the 
beaten  foe.  It  is  cropping  up  everywhere.  We  are  especially 
alarmed  at  the  half-veiled  suggestion  that  the  idea  finds  favor 
in  certain  circles  in  Britain.  We  know  that  the  British  have 
always  been  over-generous  to  their  foes.  How  easily  this 
tendency  could  be  warped  to  dangerous  ends  in  the  present 
crisis!  Do  not  forget  that  there  has  always  been  a  Potsdam 
party  in  politics — that  there  was  once  a  premier  blind  enough 
to  give  away  Heligoland — that  to-day  we  have  a  War  Minister 


I — No  Softening  of  Armistice  Terms. 

2 — Canadian  Representation  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. 

3 — The  Punishment  of  the  Criminals  Who 
Started  the  War  and  Conducted  it  so  Ruth- 
lessly. 

4  The  Banishment  of  All  Members  of  the 
Royal  Family  From  Germany. 

5  The  Pavment  of  an  Indemnity  to  Canada. 


who  saw  fit  to  express  dis- 
approval of  steps  to  overthrow 
the  German  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. And  it  is  being  whis- 
pered that  influence  prevented 
for  an  almost  fatal  period  the 
exercise  of  drastic  measures 
in  the  case  of  the  ungrateful 
skunk  who  sat  on  the  throne 
of  Greece  and  betrayed  the  na- 
tions who  had  been  paying 
him  his  salary. 

This  is  no  time  for  a  display 
jof  clemency.    Justice  must  be 
meted  out  in  full  measure,  m>  that  the  hand  of  retribution  may 
rent  heavy  on  the  German  shoulder  and  drive  the  love  of  war 
from   Uu  >   soul.     Canada,  we  believe,  is  a  unit  in  de- 

manding this.  The  army,  the  pulpit,  the  press,  the  voice  of  the 
man  on  the  street,  are  joined  in  a  loud  chorus  of  stern  agree- 
ment. Let  Sir  Robert  Borden  take  heed  that  Canada  wants, 
that  Canada  demands: — 

1.  No  softening  of  armistice  terms. 

2.  Canadian  representation  at  the  Peace  Conference. 

3.  The  punishment  of  the  criminals  who  started  the  war 
and  conducted  it  so  ruthlessly. 

4.  The  banishment  of  all  members  of  the  royal  family 
from  Germany,  that  the  seeds  of  autocracy  may  be  uprooted. 

5.  The  payment  of  an  indemnity  to  Canada  to  cover  our 
war  bill. 

HpHERE  is  a  most  subtle  form  of  propaganda  at  work  in  all 
Allied  countries  to-day.  It  is  argued  that  we  must  not 
hamper  the  effort  of  the  German  people  to  set  up  a  democratic 
form  of  government;  that  to  push  our  advantage  too  sternly 
would  be  to  create  chaos  and  thus  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Germans  to  get  on  their  feet  and  pay  their  war  debts.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  idea  was  cunningly  set  afloat  by  German 
agents.    It  is  enemy  propaganda  pure  and  undiluted. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  in  this  magazine  that  the  natural 
wealth  of  Germany  is  great  enough  to  make  the  payment  of 
ample  indemnities  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty.  If  Bolshevism 
gained  the  upper  hand  in  Germany,  the  Allied  Armies  could  go 
in  and  establish  order  and  exact  the  full  toll  of  indemnity  by 
administering  the  natural  resources  of  the  country. 

A  study  of  opinion  in  Canada  shows  that  the  Canadian  mind 
is  sternly  made  up.  There  is  no  mawkish  sympathy  here,  no 
tendency  to  grant  dangerous  favors  to  a  foul-fighting  opponent 
who  has  taken  the  count.  There  is  a  resolute  belief  that  the 
Arch-criminals  should  be  punished  according  to  the  measure  of 
their  crimes,  and  there  will  be  deepest  resentment  here  if,  as  a 
result  of  subtle  influences  and  official  weakening,  William 
Hohenzollern  is  not  haled  out  of  Holland  and  with  all  his  murder 
crew  placed  on  trial  for  his  life. 
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Do  the  Boers  Want  to  Secede? 


Writer  Declares  That  Serious  Situation 
Is  Developing  in  South  Africa. 


\  REMARKABLE  story  appears  in  The 
*■  Outlook  from  the  pen  of  Gregory  Mason. 
Returning  from  Japan  where  he  carried  out 
a  special  mission  for  The  Outlook,  Mr. 
Mason  crossed  Africa  and  spent  some  time 
in  South  Africa  where  he  looked  into  racial 
problems.  He  holds  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  close  and  sane  observer  and  for  that 
reason  his  view  of  affairs  in  the  new  con- 
federation must  be  given  attention,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  what  he  says  comet 
with  a  distinct  shock.  He  sees  dissension 
where  the  outside  world  has  been  believing 
in  complete  unity  and  the  cementing  of  new 
bonds.     Here  is  the  situation  as  he  saw  it: 

The  British  in  South  Africa  are  very  frank 
in   discussing  this,  and  some  of  the  things 


they  say  surprise  the  stranger  who  has 
formed  his  opinion  of  the  British-Boer  ques- 
tion only  from  the  salient  evidence  that  Gen- 
eral Smuts  and  General  Botha  and  many 
other  Boers  are  loyal  to  the  British  Empire 
and  have  served  with  conspicuous  devotion 
through  the  present  war.  In  the  short  time 
that  I  was  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
I  talked  with  a  good  many  Britons,  and  al- 
most without  exception  they  admitted  that 
republican  sentiment  is  on  the  increase 
among  the   Boers. 

The  three  outstanding  political  parties  in 
South  Africa  are,  of  course,  the  Unionist 
party,  the  National  party,  and  the  South 
African  party.  The  Unionist  party  is 
British  pure  and  simple.  The  other  two  are 
Dutch.  The  South  African  party  is  the 
party  of  General  Botha,  the  present  Premier. 
It  stands  for  the  continuance  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  as  a  part  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. The  Nationalist  party  is  the  party 
of  the  Dutch  who  are  discontented  with  the 
present  arrangement  and  who  would  like  to 
have  South  Africa  for  the  Dutch.     The  lower 


— Cesare.   in   New  York   Evening  "Po»t" 
Aidlnr  the  enemy. 


house  of  the  South  African  Parliament 
(which  has  all  the  initiative  in  legislation) 
is  at  present  easily  controlled  by  the  coali- 
tion between  the  Unionist  and  South  Afri- 
can parties  which  was  formed  in  order  to 
secure  the  devotion  of  the  South  African 
Union  to  the  Empire  during  the  war.  This 
coalition  has  something  like  one  hundred 
seats  in  the  House  of  Assembly,  while  the 
Nationalists  have  only  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight.  The  Labor  party  and  the  in- 
dependents each  have  two  or  three  repre- 
sentatives. Thus  at  present  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  is  easily  controlled  by 
the  groups  loyal  to  the  Allies  and  to  the 
British  Empire.  But  nearly  every  Briton 
with  whom  I  talked  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Nationalists  are  steadily  growing  in  in- 
fluence. A  few  men  expressed  the  belief 
that  if  an  election  should  be  held  to-morrow 
the  Nationalists  would  win  a  majority  of 
seats  in  the  important  lower  house  of  the 
Legislature.  This,  however,  is  certainly  an 
exaggerated  view.  What  all  intelligent  loyal 
South  Africans  are  anxious  about,  how- 
ever, is  the  outcome  of  the  next  regular 
election,  which  comes  in  1920.  If  the  war 
should  end  before  then,  and  if  the  strength 
of  the  Nationalists  continues  to  grow  at  the 
present  rate,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
the  next  election  will  not  result  in  a  victory 
for  the  party  which  wants  eventually  to  re- 
instate in  South  Africa  a  republic  of  the 
Dutch,  for  the  Dutch,  and  by  the  Dutch. 

What  makes  prognostications  more  diffi- 
cult is  the  fact  that  not  a  few  Boers  are  now 
enrolled  among  those  loyal  to  England 
merely  for  reasons  of  expediency.  How  many 
there  are  of  these  who  would  show  their 
true  colors  in  a  crisis  by  deserting  to  the 

other  side  no  one  can  say. 

Of  the  1,400,000  whites  in  the  Union  only 
about  forty  per  cent,  are  British.  Fourteen 
years  ago  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
whites  in  the  same  territory  were  British. 
But  a  good  many  Britons  who  came  out  in 
the  rush  after  the  Boer  War  have  gone 
home,  and  the  higher  birth  rate  of  the  Dutch 
has  helped  to  carry  them  ahead.  It  bids 
fair  to  carry  them  further  and  further  ahead 
unless  the  British  ■well  their  number  by  im- 
migration. This  the  Unionist  party  wants 
to  do,  but  both  the  South  African  and  Nation- 
alist parties  are  strongly  opposed.  British 
immigration  would  mean  the  building  up  of 
a  predominating  British  electorate  and  the 
eventual  political  eclipse  of  the  Dutch.  The 
Dutch  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  will  fight 
immigration  to  Ihe  last  ditch.  A  hard 
struggle  on  this  Issue  seems  inevitable,  but 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  Dutch  can  be 
moved  from  their  position  unless  the  British 
home  Government  should  interfere.  Such 
interference  is  unlikely,  for  it  might  beget 
open    rebellion. 

The  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal 
are  naturally  the  centres  of  the  Dutch  un- 
rest, though  there  is  not  a  little  of  it  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Cape  Province.  Th« 
dissatisfaction  is  rather  vague.  It  is  a  sen- 
timental hankering  for  the  old  days  of  the 
Hoer  Republic,  plus  the  natural  desire  oi 
the  outs  to  get  in.  The  Dutch  can  complain 
of  no  serious  injustice  at  the  hands  of  the 
liritish.  There  are  no  discriminations 
against  them  such  as  they  enforced  against 
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Shampoo 

IVORY  SOAP,  because  of  its 
purity  and  mildness,  does  not 
affect  the  scalp's  oily  secretion, 
yet  because  of  its  wonderful 
cleansing  power,  it  thoroughly 
absorbs  the  dirt  and  surpius  oil. 
Rinsing,  therefore,  removes  easily 
and  entirely  all  this  matter  with 
the  lather,  leaving  the  hair  in 
condition  to  dry  soft,  silky  and 
glossy.  You  will  like  an  Ivory 
Soap  shampoo. 

IVORY  SOAP 


*  FLOATS 

99&2  PURE 

Made  m  the  Procter  6"  Gamble  factories  at  Hamilton,  Canada 


foreigners  in  their  former  republic.  The 
Boers  have  all  the  privileges  of  the  British 
and  are  allowed  their  own  language.  The 
Union  Government  "Gazette,"  the  official 
publication  of  the  Union  Government,  is 
published  in  both  English  and  Dutch.  The 
British  are  easy  on  the  Boers,  some  Britons 
say  too   easy. 

There  is  an  opinion  among  the  disaffected 
Dutch  that  victory  for  Germany  would  help 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  too 
easy  to  imagine  what  Germany  would  do  to 
a  rich  Boer  Republic  if  she  should  win  the 
war  and  recover  her  colonies  in  Africa.  Men 
like  General  Smuts — the  intelligent  Boers — 
are  not  deceived  on  this  point.  But  the 
average  Boer  is  not  very  intelligent  and  is 
extremely  provincial.  He  has  no  idea  of 
affairs  outside  of  South  Africa;  he  cannot 
realize  the  strength  of  the  British  Empire; 
he  cannot  appreciate  the  importance  of  sea 
power  in  relation  to  colonial  attempts  at 
independence.  The  average  Boer  is  lazy, 
like  most  white  men  in  South  Africa;  but, 
more  than  that,  the  average  Boer  is  old- 
fashioned  in  everything,  from  religion  to 
agriculture.  The  methods  used  by  the  Boer 
ulturist.  would  make  a  Yankee  farmer 
laugh. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  although  the  Dutch  in 
South  Africa  talk  glibly  about  democracy, 
they  do  not  understand  it.  The  old  Trans- 
vaal Republic  was  an  oligarchy  pure  and 
simple.  There  is  much  more  democracy  un- 
der  the    present   union. 


The  Crucifixion  of 
Armenia 

A  Record  of  the  Unspeakable  Cruelly  of 
the  Turk. 


ONE  of  the  first  things  the  Allies  will  do 
when  they  get  their  hand  on  the  interior 
of  Turkey  will  be  to  right  the  wrongs  of  the 
Armenians.  Great  as  have  been  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people  of  Belgium  and  Northern 
France,  the  tales  that  come  from  these  lands 
pale  into  insignificance  almost  when  com- 
pared with  the  record  of  Turkish  cruelty 
in  Armenia.  Willis  J.  Abbott  writes  the 
story  of  it  in  Muntey't  Magazine  and  it  is 
almost  unbelievable.     He  says  in  part: 

In  February,  1915,  a  decree  was  issued 
that  all  Armenians  should  be  disarmed,  and 
that  those  in  the  army  should  be  taken 
from  the  ranks  and  set  to  civil  occupations, 
such  as  building  roads  or  fortifications.  The 
order  was  defended  upon  the  ground  that 
many  Armenians  were  in  the  enemy's  ar- 
mies- which  was  of  course  true,  since  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  had  been  driven  into 
the  Russian  Caucasus  by  the  persecutions 
of  Abdul  Hamid,  and  were  liable  to  Russian 
service,  while  thousands  of  oth"rs,  hating 
Turkish  domination,  had  slipped  from  their 
homes  and  joined  the  Russian  forces.  But 
the  real  purpose  of  the  order  was  to  render 
the  Armenians  helpless  against  the  policy 
of  extermination  which  Turkey  now  pur- 
posed applying  to  them. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  policy,  ac- 
cording to  the  encyclopedic  "Report  on  tot 
Treatment  of  Armenians  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,"  compiled  under  the  direction  of 
Viscount  Hryce  a  man  whom  Americans 
love  to  honor  there  were  in  Ottoman  ter- 
ritory, when  the  deportations  began.  1,600,- 
000  Armenians.  The  Armenian  Patriarch- 
ate fixed  the  number  at  2,100,000; 
Ottoman  Government  put  it  at  1,100,000, 
The  one  had  an  interest  in  magnifying  the 
number;  the  other  in  minimizing  it.  Tin 
Bryce   report  adopts   a   midway   figure. 

Of    these     human     beings    the    report    I 
mates    that    six     hundred      thousand      wit. 
either   directly    murdered    or    perished    mis- 
erably  of   exhaustion,   cold,   and    hunger   on 
the   cruel   forced   marches   incident   to   their 
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cTkt  New  Way  to  Manicure 


Don't  cut  the  cuticle — see  how  easily  you 
can  give  your  nails  a  wonderful  manicure 


rndti.  kft»n  to  thtatr* 
if.  •■»»■ 
gtssaasnf. 


DISCARD  your   manicure 
Scissors  forev  it. 

Cutex,  th<-  perfect  cuticle  4 
remover,  softens  and  removes  i 
surplus  cuticle  without  cut- 
ting— docs  away  with  lire- 
some  soaking  of  the  nails — 
t;|kc-  balf  the  time  hereto- 
fore required. 

Cutex  is  absolutely  harmless. 
It  was  formulated  to  do  away 
with  that  cutting  which  special- 
ists agree  is  so  ruinous.  You 
will  be  amazed  to  sec  how  easily 
Mm  can  give  your  nails  a  de- 
lightful  manicure  with   Cutex. 

Just  tunc  /<»  manicure  your 
nails  the  (.utcx  icay 

Open  the  Cutex  package.   In 

il  vou  will  find  orange  stick 
anil  absorbent  cotton.  Wrap  a 
little  cotton  around  the  end  of 
the  stick  and  dip  it  into  the 
Cutex  bottle. 

Then  work  the  stick  around 
the  base  of  the  nail,  gently  push- 
ing hack  the  cuticle.  Almost  at 
once  vou  will  find  that  vou  can 
wipe  off  the  dead  surplus  skin. 
Rinse  the  hands  in  clear  water. 

Finish  with  a  touch  of  Cutex 
Nail  White.  It  removes  an]  stains 
from  underneath  the  nails;  leaves 
them  wo  derl'ullv  white  and  ahso- 
lutelv  clean. 


Kl*i*  Jnni*.  w>in**  riwrtlv  and 
eltv+r  nclinu  ..wai  mud.  hrr  a 
/aror.f-  i>i  r-rru  A  m.  rtran  n|., 
•nv-  ""/n™  i*.li(;ftr.<i  v-ir.  <*f*< 
Iharr  iumt  Am*fi"i  n.  nail*  and 
finn  W  ww»f  uv.nitrrfttl" 


Cutex  Cake  Polish  rubbed  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand  and  passed  (pjieklv 
over  the  naili  gives  tbenl  a  soft, 
Bhinunering  poli-h — the  most  de- 
lightful you  have  ever  seen. 

Our  application  makes  a 
decided  improvement 

I  ntil  Mm  use  Cutex.  vou  cannot 
realize  what  a  great  improvement 
even  one  application  makes,  you 
cannot  know  how  attractive  your 
nails  can  be  made  to  look. 

Start  to  have  exquisite 

nails  today 

\-k  lor  (ailex.  the  harmless  cuti- 
cle remover,  wherever  toilet  prepa- 
rations a  refold.  Cutex  comes  in  35c, 
70c,  and  $1.50  bottles.  Cutex  Nail 
\\  hile  is  .>."><•.  Cutex  Nail  Polish  in 
cake,  paste,  powder,  liquid  or  stick 
form  is 35c.  Cutex  Cuticle  Comfort, 
for  sore  or  tender  cuticle,  is  also 
35c.  If  your  favorite  shop  has  not 
yet  secured  its  stock,  write  direct. 

NORTH  AM   WARREN 

New  York  and  Montreal 

Send  2 1 c  for  complete  manicure 
set 

Don't  think  vou  can  get  along  with 
old-fashioned  eut ie I e  cutting — even 
for  another  day  !  Send  at  once  for 
the  Cnlex  set  illustrated  below  and 
know  the  difference.  Mail  the  cou- 
pon today  with  21c  (18c  for  the  set 
and  3c  for  postage)  and  get  your  com- 
plete Cutex  Manicure  Set,  enough 
for  at  least  six"manicures."  Address 
MacLean,  Benn  &  Nelson,  Limited, 
(Canadian  Distributors  for  Nor- 
th am  Warren,  New  York  and  Mon- 
treal), Dept.  1105, 489  St.  Paul  St. 
West,  Montreal. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  WITH  21c  TODAY 


maniciit  0    s*'t 
sent    fur    2lc 


Above  i«  the  Cutex  Tra.elinp  ManirureSet 
wrapped    with    it*   new    design    Pat   Chriarnan. 

1  he  aet  contain,  natt-aian  pndtnsr.  of  theCu. 
tie!.-  Reraarer,  t  uu-\  Nail  Whit*.  Cntn  Cake 

I'oli-ii  and  Paste  I'nli-h.  al.o  a  flexible  st.'el 
filf.  cni-rv  tmarda,  nrango  Mirk*  ami  cotton. 
For  Chri*frta*  ihia  \<-:.t  theae  aeta  are  aannel 
ally  appropriate .  Their  price  i*  low  —  their 
naafttinaaa  no  one  wilt  qneation.  Sold  in  all 
drug    and    department    -tore-.      Pi  ten,   JI.SI. 
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See  thatClean  Paraffin 
Carton  ? 

Ir^EEPS  the  contents  wholesome  and 
fresh.  Ready  to  serve  instantly.  Spreads 
like  Butter.  The  "Kiddies"  ask  tor  it  for 
school  lunches  Mother  serves  it  at  luncheon. 
She  sends  it  to  her  Boy  in  France.  Fine  [of 
overseas  shipments.  Packages  I  5c.  and  25c. 
Ask  your  iiroier 

THE  INGERSOLL  PACKING  CO.,  LTD. 

INUBRSOi  I..  OUT. 
Canada  Food  Board  Lie— m  No   13-17 

^^Crezkin  Che.p.e*-^ 


Qan  i/ou  Wake 
Qoodfflineef>ie? 

You  are,  of  course, 
proud  of  your  ability 
a 8  a  pie-maker,  but 
have  you  ever  tried 
making  mince  pie  with 
Bowes'  Mince  Meat  as 
the  filler? 

If  you  haven't,  you  have 
an  excellent  opportunity 
to  surpass  yourself  the  next 
time  you  make  mince  pie. 

.lust  buy  a  trial  tin  from 
your  grocer.  You  will  be 
captivated  by  the  pure, 
wholesome  flavor  of  this 
popular  mince  meat. 


deportation.  About  a  like  number  may  still 
be  alive  in  the  places  of  their  exile.  The 
remainder  have  either  been  forcibly  con- 
verted to  Islam,  fled  to  hiding-places  in  the 
mountains,  or  escaped  beyond  the  Ottoman 
frontier. 

This  is  perhaps  as  good  a  point  as  any 
to  note  that  "conversion  to  Islam"  was 
offered  to  women  only  as  an  alternative  to 
death.  It  was  by  no  means  an  empty 
religious  ceremony,  or  a  perfunctory  decla- 
ration of  a  changed  faith.  It  involved  the 
immediate  "marriage"  of  the  woman  to 
some  Moslem.  To  embrace  Mohammedan- 
ism without  embracing  one  of  the  faithful 
was  no  part  of  the  gentle  Turk's  plan  of 
conversion. 

If  the  woman  in  question  were  a  widow 
with  children,  the  little  ones  must  be  sur- 
rendered to  be  brought  up  in  the  True  Faith 
in  a  so-called  government  orphanage.  This 
condition  was  not  made  the  easier  for  the 
mother  by  the  notorious  fact  that  no  such 
institution  really  existed. 

In  the  Bryce  report,  we  read  of  caravans 
of  deported  women  and  children,  stripped 
naked,  being  driven  along  under  the  burn- 
ing sun  of  an  Asiatic  summer,  or  suffer- 
ing the  cold  of  the  nights  upon  the  uplands. 
Commonly  we  attribute  this  special  infamy 
to  the  bestiality  or  moral  degeneracy  of  their 
guards;  but  it  was  merely  part  of  the  sys- 
tem  of  spoliation.       Asia   Minor   is  a  poor 


country,  and  clothing,  even  though  well  worn, 
had  a  cash  value  in  the  bazaars  of  the  towns 
near  which  the  pitiful  pilgrims  passed 

The  first  act  of  their  guards  was  to  select 
the  few  able-bodied  men  and  boys  old  enough 
to  threaten  trouble  on  the  march,  take  them 
off  into  the  fields,  and  shoot  them.  If  any 
escaped  this  fate  at  the  first  stage  of  the 
deportation,  they  met  it  after  a  day's  march 
had  taken  them   out  of  sight  of  the  towns. 

Sometimes,  before  starting,  the  prisoners 
were  offered  as  slaves  to  the  people  of  the 
town — placed,  as  the  Bryce  report  has  it, 
"at  the  disposal  of  the  Moslem  population. 
The  highest  official  as  well  as  the  simplest 
peasant  chose  out  the  woman  or  girl  who 
caught  his  fancy,  and  took  her  to  wife, 
converting  her  by  force  to  Islam." 

Once  on  the  road,  the  hapless  people  soon 
discovered  that  it  was  really  to  death  that 
the  road  they  had  to  travel  led. 

Two  features  of  the  Turkish  treatment  of 
the  Armenians  cannot  be  faithfully  described 
in  any  magazine  of  general  circulation. 
The  details  of  the  treatment  of  the  women 
and  of  the  torture  of  thousands  of  prisoners 
of  both  sexes  must  be  left  to  works  like  the 
Bryce  report  or  to  scientific  treatises  on  the 
phenomena  of  degeneracy.  The  variety  and 
the  fiendishness  of  the  tortures  inflicted  on 
the  unhappy  Armenians  seem  as  if  they 
would  have  tested  the  genius  of  the  very 
devils  from   hell. 


Political  Revolution  in  Japan 


Democratic  Movement  Results  in  Acces- 
sion of  New  Government  to  Power 


THROUGH  the  information  of  a  ministry 
at  Tokyo  by  Mr.  Kei  Hara,  now  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  party  known  as 
"Sei-yu  kai,"  clan  government  has  received, 
in  the  opinion  of  European  commentators  on 
the  crisis,  the  worst  blow  dealt  it  since 
the  constitution  came  into  force.  It  would 
be  an  extreme  view  to  urge  that  the  clans 
have  now  lost  their  influence,  according  to 
the  Paris  iTemps.  They  are  humbled,  how- 
ever. The  long  and  bitter  contest  between 
the  clans  and  the  parties,  which  is  th"?  es- 
sential fact  in  Japanese  public  life,  has 
entered  a  new  phase.  Democracy,  as  that 
term  is  used  in  Japan,  has  won  a  great 
triumph.  The  hero  of  the  struggle  is  that 
Marquis  Saion-ji  who  imbibed  his  political 
theories  in  France  and  who  is  saturated  with 
the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution.  There 
was  a  desire  among  the  Elder  Statesmen, 
led  by  Marshal  Prince  Yamagata,  to  place 
the  Marquis  Saion-ji  at  the  head  of  the 
government  when  Terauchi  fell,  but  the  Mar- 
quis preferred  to  yield  the  post  of  honor 
to  his  associate  and  pupil  in  politics,  Mr. 
Hara.  That  brilliant  journalist  has  managed 
the  Sei-yu  kai  in  all  recent  stormy  sessions 
of  the  house  of  representatives.  The  Sei-yu 
kai,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  a  society  of 
political  "friends,"  with  tendencies  to  what 
Europeans  call  liberalism  of  the  more  demo- 
cratic kind.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  alone 
to  dominate  the  lower  house,  but  with  its 
allies  among  the  several  groups  it  enjoys 
an  ascendancy.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  the  cham- 
pion of  party  government  and  of  the  idea 
of  ministerial  responsibility.  Mr.  Kara  thus 
heads  a  Japanese  ministry  organized  along 
European  political  lines. 

All  the  members  of  the  Hara  ministry,  in 
the  opinion  of  French  dailies  like  the  Figaro, 
arc  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  working  with 
the  western  allies  in  the  direction  of  demo- 
cratic ideas.  The  Terauchi  ministry,  with 
its  Gotos  and  its  clansmen,  stood  for  a  poli- 
tical system  antiquated  by  the  war.  It  was 
an  anomaly  that  a  ministry  under  the  thumb 
of  the  Elder  Statesmen  should  be  associated 
with  policies  like  those  of  President  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  The  Emperor  Yoshi- 
hito,  to  whom  as  sovereign  the  decisive  word 
belonged,  is  understood  to  have  appreciated 
this  point  perfectly.  His  Majesty  is  supposed 
to  have  realized  that  his  place  is  beside 
a  constitutional  sovereign  like  George  V.  in 


England  rather  than  among  the  rulers  of 
whom  the  Kaiser  is  a  surviving  type.  While, 
however,  as  the  Temps  explains,  a  great 
political  revolution  in  the  direction  of  demo- 
cracy has  occurred  in  Japan,  it  would  be 
erroneous  to  infer  that  Japan  has  broken 
with  her  past.  There  are  in  the  new  minis- 
try men  of  the  clans,  like  the  new  war 
minister.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  For- 
eign Minister,  Viscount  Uchida,  is  very  mod- 
ern in  his  outlook  upon  politics,  and  his  ex- 
perience with  western  ways  is  wide.  There 
is  a  stalwart  clansman  at  the  head  of  the 
finances  and  a  Yamamoto  holds  another  im- 
portant post.  The  severity  with  which  the 
Socialists  have  been  proscribed  may  be  re- 
laxed owing  to  the  belief  of  Mr.  Hara  that 
they  are  not  really  opposed  to  the  monarchy. 
The  new  Prime  Minister,  being  now  the 
official  chief  of  the  Sei-yu  kai,  his  more 
liberal  attitude  to  the  press  is  having  its 
effect  likewise.  In  a  word,  as  the  Debate 
believes,  Japan  now  enjoys  her  first  genuine- 
ly liberal  party  government  even  if  the 
revolution  be  less  drastic  than  a  European 
might  wish.  It  is  a  great  revolution  to  the 
Japanese  and  that  is  the  ersential  thing. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  Hara 
ministry,  if  the  European  press  be  well  in- 
formed, may  have  to  do  with  the  suffrage. 
In  spite  of  the  political  activity  of  the 
Japanese,  as  is  observed  by  the  Matin,  the 
people  can  not  be  said  to  enjoy  democracy 
at  all.  The  number  of  voters  is  limited, 
amounting  perhaps  to  a  million  and  a  half 
among  sixty  million  inhabitants.  The  pro- 
perty qualification  for  the  suffrage  may  be 
removed  in  part  or  at  any  rate  the  relation 
of  the  suffrage  to  taxes  will  be  modified. 
Liberal  as  they  may  deem  themselves,  the 
parties  do  not  actually  represent  the  masses 
of  the  people.  Out  of  this  circumstance 
springs  the  peculiarity  of  Japanese  politics 

the  fact  that  in  an  election  the  govern- 
ment carries  all  before  it.  Many  voters  deem 
it  a  sort  of  patriotic  duty  to  cast  their 
ballots  in  favor  of  the  clan  in  office.  "I  am 
of  the  party  of  the  nation  of  the  Emperor's 
party,"  as  one  capitalist  put  it  to  a  French 
journalist  lately.  "Hence  I  always  vote  on 
the  side  of  the  government,  since  it  is  the 
Emperor  who  chooses  the  government."  This 
consideration  was  made  much  of  at  the  con- 
ference of  Elder  Statesmen  which  preceded 
the  formation  of  the  Hara  ministry.  Prince 
Yamagata  contended,  as  one  version  of  the 
crisis  runs,  that  it  is  not  the  business  of 
nose  parties  to  control  the  government, 
but  of  the  government  to  control  the  parties. 
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How  China  Was 
Brought  In 

T1"'   '"■  ■  That  Led  to 

DeelaraUon   <>t    War 


IT    OCCASIONED    more    ur    leas    surj: 
when    China    came    into    the    war   on    the 
side    of    the    Allies.      The    dei 
decided   upon,  however,  only   after  an 
esting  struggle  between  the  leader 
and   the   story   of   what   went   on   behind   the 
scenes,    told    for    the    first    time    by    Robert 
Machray    in    Tin    Fortnightly,    ii   most    inter- 
esting: 

The   idea   of  drawing   China   into   the   war 
was    first    broached    by    Great     Britain     in 
1915,    when     Yuan    Shih-kai    was    itil] 
preme,     but    was    not    persevered     with 
cause  of  Japanese  opposition.     However  that 
may  be,  Tuan   Chi-jui,   Premier  of   China   in 
February,    1917,    had    for    some     i 
in     favor    of    siding    with     the     Allies,    but 
the   question    of   doing   anything   definite   as 
against   Germany   was   not   seriously   consid- 
ered   by   China   until   the   commencement   of 
that  month,  when  President  Wilsu: 
diplomatic   relations   with   Germany   because 
of    her   announcement    of    unrestricted    sub- 
marine warfare,  and   invited   the   other   neu- 
trals   to    act    in    a    similar    manner.      Among 
these  was  China,  but  at  first  she  hesil 
to  accept  the   invitation.     She,  however,  did 
reply    to    the    German    Note   denouncing   the 
U-boat     compaign     by     making   an    energetic 
protest,  and   by   stating  that   if   the   pr 
were    disregarded    she    would    break    off    re- 
lations.      In    her    answer    to    this    Germany 
asserted    that   she   was    driven    by   necessity 
to  make  war  on  neutral  ships,  but  pron 
adequate  measures  for  safeguarding  Ch 

At  this  time  German  intrigue  was 
very  active  in  Peking  and  throughout  China, 
finding  in  the  dissensions  of  factions  and 
in  individual  jealousies  a  congenial  field 
for  its  unscrupulous  and  subterranean  D 
ods.  Tuan  was  anxious  to  press  on,  but 
Li.  the  President,  opposed  taking  further 
action  on  the  plea  that  the  decision  rt 
with  the  Parliament.  The  Allied  -Ministers 
at  Peking  at  the  end  of  February  intim 
that  if  China  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany  their  Governments  would 
consider  favorably  the  suspension  of  the 
Boxer  Indemnity  payments  and  a  revision 
of  the  tariff,  measures  which,  admit! 
would  give  much  financial  relief  to  the 
country.  On  March  2nd  Tuan,  backed  by 
the  Cabinet  and  the  military  and  other 
leaders,  resolved  to  break  off  relations  and 
to  instruct  the  Provincial  authorities  to 
that  effect.  Li  refused  to  sign  the  in- 
structions, and  Tuan  resigned,  whereupon 
the  President  gave  way,  and  Tuan,  resum- 
ing office,  laid  the  question  before  Parlia- 
ment, where  he  carried  his  point.  On  March 
14th  China  definitely  severed  relations  with 
Germany.  Having  gained  tnis  much  Tuan 
and  his  party  next  sought  to  bring  China 
to  declare  war  on  Germany.  In  April  the 
Tuchuns  in  Peking  voted  for  an  immediate 
declaration,  as  did  the  Cabinet.  Opposition 
developed  in  Parliament,  not  in  reality  to 
the  declaration-  for  practically  all  China, 
North  and  South,  realized  the  good  results 
that  would  accrue  from  it  but  to  Tuan 
personally  and  his  friends,  whose  power 
would  be  immensely  increased  thereby.  A 
struggle  followed  which  lasted  for  months, 
and  included  the  dismissal  of  Tuan  by  Li, 
the  dissolution  of  Parliament  by  the  Tuch- 
uns. the  resignation  of  Li,  the  abortive  res- 
toration of  the  Manchu  dynasty  in  the  boy 
Emperor.  Hsuan  Tung,  and  the  accession 
to  the  Presidency  of  Feng  Kuochang,  who 
had   been  Vice-President  under  Li. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  to  restore  the  Manchu  Monarchy 
was  the  formation  of  a  strong  Cabinet  under 
Tuan.  who  became  Premier  under  Feng, 
the  new  President.  Thai  Ftr.g  should  co- 
operate with  Tuan,  as  he  had  agreed  to  do, 
was  a  blow  to  the  South,  but  it  was  a  good 
thing  for  the  Allies,  as  it  made  certain 
of  China's  entry  into  the  war  on  their  side. 
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Here's  What  I'm  Drinl(in§ 
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HAVE  you  noticed 
how  many  people 
nowadays  drink  Postum 
instead  of  tea  or  coffee? 

However  much  one  may 
like  this  or  that  beverage 
it  is  an  unmistakable  fact 
that  tea  and  coffee  do 
prove  harmful.  Their  un- 
fortunate influence  upon 
the  nerves,  as  shown  by 
wakefulness,  headaches, 
and  so  on,  make  them 
undesirable  for  many. 

POSTUM 

meets  such  situations  ex- 
actly, for  it  provides  an 
invigorating  table  drink 
much  like  superior  cof- 
fee in  flavor,  but  as  it  is 
made  from  cereals  and  a 
small  portion  of  whole- 
some molasses,  it  never 
produces  the  ill  effects 
that  often  result  from 
tea  or  coffee  drinking. 

"There's  a  Reason" 
for  POSTUM 
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SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY  IN  OFFICE,  FACTORY  OR  STORE 


The  Acme 
No.  1 
Binder 


The  Acme   No.    1    Binder   fills   a 

need  for  heavy  office  work  and 
for  fastening  samples  of  carpets,  hosiery, 
underwear,    silk,    lace,    etc.        Holds    100 
taples.      Won't    clog   or    buckle.     Acme    No.    1 
does   the   work  more   quickly   and   easily.     Cuts 
down     expenses,    saves    time    and    money.       Very 
Simple  and  Durable. 

There's  an  Acme  Stapling:  Machine  for  every  require- 
ment. Write  for  our  booklet  "A"  and  see  the  many 
uses  the  "Acme"  can  be  put  to.  Special  machine — made 
for  peculiar  needs. 

The  Acme  Staple  Co.,  Ltd.  -  Camden,  NJ.,  U.S.A. 
Ernest  J.  Scott  &  Co.  -  59  St.  Peter  St.,  Montreal,  Can. 
Process  Typewriter  Supply  Co.,   Ltd.  -   London,  England. 


HALIFAX.       ST.     JOHN'S.     NFLD.,       SHERBROOKE.       ST.     JOHN,       N.B..       SYDNEY 

F.  B.  McCURDY  &  CO. 

134  ST.  JAMES  STREET  -  -  MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Members   Montreal   Stock   Exchange 

DEALERS  IN  INVESTMENT  SECURITIES.  STOCKS  CARRIED  ON  MARGIN 

Direct  Private  Wire  Connections  With  All  Offices  and  With  Laidlaw  &  Co.,  New  York 

MAIN   7140.   7141,   7142. 
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THE  MYSTIC 

BEAWY/MUSiC 

WAS  NEVER  MORE  NEEPED 
INTHEH0METHAN1TIS 

THIS  CH1BTOIS 


I-." 


When  cloud-banks  blot  the  sky  dull  grey,  or  whistling  winds  make 
outdoors  disagreeable,  how  cheery  and  exhilarating  are  bright 
lights  and  sparkling  fires ! 

And  in  these  soul-trying  days,  how  welcome  is  the  cheery  brightness — 
the  soothing  caress — the  soul-satisfying  message — of  the  music  you  love. 
So  this  Christmas  you  need  music  more  than  ever — good  music,  that 
brings  the  spirit  of  Christmas  to  everyone,  young  and  old.  Such  is  the 
music  of 

2&NEW  EDISON 

"THE  PHONOGRAPH  WITH  A  SOUL" 

This  wonderful  instrument  brings  the  beautiful  world  of  music  into  your  home — RE- 
CREATIONS of  the  art  of  the  world's  greatest  artists.  The  New  Edison  does  not 
merely  imitate — it  actually  RE-CREATES  with  such  fidelity  that  the  human  ear  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  living  artist  and  The  New  Edison. 

The  true  spirit  of  Christmas  lies  in  the  soul  of  The  New  Edison.     Let  it  sing  its  mes- 
sage of  hope  and  faith  and  love  in  your  home  this  year. 
May  we  send  you  a  complimentary  copy  of  our  musical  magazine  "Along  Broadway?" 


Thomas  a.  edison,  inc., 


ORANGE,  N.J. 


iRsrs 


PAIN  EXTERMINATOR 


HAVE.A  BOTTLE  READY  WHEN  WEEDED  — and  stop' the  Pain! 

When  you  have  an  attack  of  rhenin.it i<m,  lotnbaao,  neuralgia,  or  get  a  lame  back,  swollen  joints,  or  a  sprain  —  you  don't  need  to 
suffer.  Get  ih<  bottle  of  Hirst'i  Pain  Exterminator  and  use  It  according  to  direction!  In  circular.  It  stops  the  pain  quickly. 
Buy  a  bottle  and  lie  ready   Bqaally  effective  for  relieving  earache,  toothache,  sore  throat  and  other  palnfu 

it  has  been  a  family  friend.  35c  a  bottle— all  dealers— or  write  us.  HIRST  REMEDY  COMPANY,  HAMILTON,  CANADA 

Also  makers  of  HIRST'S  Family  Salve  (5oc),  and  HIRST'S  Pectoral  SyrupW  I  lorehotind  and  Elecampane  (85c),  for  coughs. and  col.  Is, 
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Eliminating  the  Knife 

Surgery  in  The  War  Has  Advanced  Be- 
yond Need  for  Amputation 


'T,HE  war  has  created  miracles  in  the  ad- 
■*■  vancemcnt  of  medicine  and  surgery.  So 
improved  has  been  the  whole  system  of 
repairing  the  wreckage  of  war  that  the  per- 
centage of  recoveries  from  wounds  has  been 
enormously  increased  over  the  records  of 
previous  wars.  In  the  matter  of  amputa- 
tions alone  it  is  found  that  out  of  ten  cases 
where  amputation  would  have  been  deemed 
necessary  before,  the  limbs  are  saved  in 
nine  cases.  Writing  in  Pearson't,  Woods 
Hutchinson,  A.M.,  M.D.,  explains  how  this 
miracle  has   been   wrought: 

Twenty  years  ago,  yes,  five,  amputation 
was  a  matter  of  course  for  shattering 
wounds  of  the  arm  or  leg  in  field  hospitals. 
To-day  it  is  a  matter  of  last  and  most  re- 
luctant resort  after  everything  else  has 
been  tried,  and  a  stump,  no  matter  how 
sound  and  well-shaped,  calls  for  an  explana- 
tion and  puts  the  surgeon  on  the  defensive. 
One  American  surgeon  in  France,  in  charge 
of  a  hospital  specially  devoted  to  fractures, 
has  a  record  of  a  thousand  successive  cases 
of  badly  shattered  arms  and  legs,  with  only 
four  amputations! 

The  bone  may  be  smashed  into  a  dozen 
pieces,  the  muscles  be  a  mass  of  pulp,  the 
arteries  badly  torn,  so  that  the  saving  of  the 
limb,  according  to  former  standard  would 
be  utterly  hopeless,  but  modern  surgery 
knows  how  to  deal  with  and  master  all  these 
conditions,  except  in  the  most  desperate 
cases.  The  fearfully  damaged  limb  is  slung 
and  suspended  from  a  frame  built  up  over 
the  bed,  in  a  sort  of  skeleton  cradle,  which 
keeps  the  limb  perfectly  and  painlessly  at 
rest  while  permitting  the  patient  to  turn 
and  move  himself  about  freely  in  bed,  and 
even  sit  up,  without  moving  the  fractured 
ends  of  the  bone. 

Under  ether  the  splintered  and  shattered 
fragments  of  bone  are  drawn  and  mani- 
pulated into  good  position  with  the  aid  of 
the  X-ray,  and  then  held  there  by  the  ten- 
sion of  springs  or  the  pull  of  weights  over 
adjustable  pulleys,  so  that  splints  and  tight 
bandages  are  unnecessary  and  the  wound 
can  be  got  at  and  dressed  easily  from  all 
sides  of  the  limb.  Then  the  damaged  parts 
of  the  muscles  are  carefully  cut  away  and 
the  ends  stitched  skilfully  together.  The 
smaller  damaged  arteries  are  tied,  and  if 
che  great  main  artery  of  the  limb  is  torn 
or  even  cut  across  its  walls  can  be  brought 
cogether  and  stitched  with  fine  catgut  as 
neatly  and  closely  as  a  tailor  will  mend  a 
rent  in  a  coat. 

Even  in  such  desperate  conditions  as  the 
destruction  of  an  inch  or  more  of  the  great 
main  artery,  a  carefully  sterilized  tube  is 
slipped  into  the  upper  and  lower  ends  and 
tied  in  to  bridge  the  gap  between  them  for 
a  few  days,  until  circulation  can  be  estab- 
lished through  some  of  the  smaller  side 
branches  above  and  below  the  wound,  when 
it  is  removed  and  the  artery  tied. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  patient  and 
laborious  and  painstaking  skill  is  that  out 
of  ten  arms  or  legs  which  would  have  been 
considered  hopelessly  doomed  to  amputation 
twenty  years  ago,  nine  are  now  saved.  A 
little  weaker  or  stiffer,  or  an  inch  or  so 
shorter,  perhaps,  but  far  superior  to  any 
wooden  or  leather  or  steel  and  cork,  or  other 
artificial  limb  ever  invented.  These  fracture 
frames  set  up  over  the  beds  are  strong 
enough  to  support  and  sling  up  not  merely 
an  arm  or  a  leg,  but  the  whole  body  as  well 
when  necessary,  as  in  wounds  in  the  back 
and  hips;  and  so  perfect  is  the  control  of 
the  position  of  the  limb  by  their  pulleys 
and  cords,  that  even  a  badly  shattered  frac- 
ture of  the  thigh  may  be  healed  with  a 
straight  limb  and  little  shortening,  in  some 
cases  actually  none  at  all. 


Quality  Comes  To 
Breakfast 

When  the  Red  and  White  Tube,  containing 
Robin  Hood  Oats,  comes  to  your  home  you  are 
going  to  find  out  just  how  good  porridge  can 
be. 

For  these  are  "quality  oats" — gathered  where 
grown,  in  the  heart  of  Canada's  granary — and  se- 
lected, rolled  and  pan-dried  in  the  model  mills  of 
the  Dominion. 

There's  a  flavor — a  tastiness — an  appetizing  satis- 
faction— to  Robin  Hood  Porridge  Oats,  that  you 
will  want  to  enjoy  every  time  you  have  porridge 
for  breakfast. 

Your  grocer  has  "Robin  Hood" — get  a  tube  to-day 
for  breakfast  to-morrow. 

Have  You  Ever  Baked ' '  Oatmeal  Scones '  7 

They  are  a  delicious  "munch" — very  inexpensive — easily  made 
— and  everybody  likes  them.    Here's  a  good  recipe : 


* 


THE  CANADIAN  BREJ 


ROBIN  HDOO 


1   cup   cold   porridge   (stiff) 
1  cup   boiling    water 
1  tablespoon  fat 

.spoon    baking    powder  or 
%  teaapoonful    soda 
1     teaspoon    corn   syrup 
V-i  teaspoon  salt 

Mix  soda,  boiling  water  and  fat.  Mix  all. 
Turn  on  board.  Mould  flat;  cut  %-inch  thick, 
and    bake    on    griddle. 

Robin  Hood  Mills 

Limited 

Moose  Jaw       Calgary       Montreal 
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The  Busy  Man's  Friend 


New  patent  filing  method 
that  places  everything  at  the 
finger-tip. 

For  every  business  office. 

For  school  teachers. 

For  anyone  who  may  have  import- 
ant papers  or  correspondence  which 
they  would  like  to  keep  at  home 
or  in  their  office  in  a  systematic, 
convenient  place,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Made  from  selected  quartered  oak  and  fully 
guaranteed. 

Price,  $12  00.  With  four  seta  of  alpha- 
betical, $14.40. 

Siie — 13"   high,    16"    wide,    19"   deep. 

Each  drawer  will  hold  30  folders  contain- 
ing   upwards    of    1,000    sheets    of    paper. 

The  Orillia  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd. 

Manufacturer.  ORILLIA,    ONTARIO 

Orders    from    Toronto   and    surrounding-    district    to 
be  sent  to  A.  S.  Hustwitt  Co.,  42  Adelaide  St.  W., 
Toronto. 

Distributors    for 

Elliott     Addressing     Machines. 

Standard   Envelope  Sealers. 

Standard    Stamp    Affners. 

Lightening    Letter   Openers. 

Velour.    Sealbrand    and    Whltedge    Carbon    Papers. 

Office    Supplies. 
Write    for    particulars    of   any    of    the    above    lines. 


New  Star  Fades  Away 

Heavenly    Body    Recently    Discussed    Is 
Already  Losing  Brilliance 


A  SHORT  time  ago  the  interesting  news 
1  was  given  of  the  discovery  of  a  new 
star  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  was  called 
Nova  Aquila  and  much  discussion  centered 
around  it.  Now  its  brilliance  is  fading  out 
and  the  scientific  world  is  puzzled  to  find  an 
explanation.  In  discussing  the  sudden  flash 
and  equally  sudden  decline  of  the  new  star, 
Dr.  C.  S.  Brainin  says  in  the  Monthly  Even- 
ing Sky  Map: 

"Our  new  star  is  the  brightest  since 
Kepler's  Nova  in  Ophiuchus,  which  appeared 
in  1604  and  which  was  observed  to  be  as  bright 
as  Jupiter.  The  most  brilliant  temporary  star 
on  record  is  Tycho  Brahe's  Nova,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  constellation  of  Cassiopeia  in 
1572  and  was  said  to  have  been  as  bright  as 
Venus  and  visible  for  a  time  by  daylight. 
One  of  the  most  rapid  changes  in  brilliancy  re- 
corded was  that  of  a  star  which  appeared  in 
the  group  Cygnus  in  November,  1876.  This 
star  increased  in  brightness  from  practical  in- 
visibility to  a  second  magnitude  in  less  than 
four  hours.  It  remained  so  for  several  days 
only  and  then  gradually  sank  to  the  fifteenth 
magnitude.  The  number  of  novae  recorded  is 
naturally  very  small,  and  most  of  these  were 
too  faint  to  attract  general  attention  such  as 
these  mentioned  above.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
introduction  of  photography  into  astronomy 
only  ten  cases  of  temporary  stars  were  re- 
corded, and  since  then  about  20  have  been 
added  to  the  list,  most  of  which  were  not  of 
remarkable  brightness." 

We  may  as  well  admit,  says  Doctor  Brainin, 
that  no  completely  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  sudden  rise  in  brilliancy  of  these  stars 
and  their  subsequent  fading  has  been  pro- 
posed. There  are,  however,  two  theories  in  the 
field,  each  of  which  is  exceedingly  instructive 
and  interesting. 

"One  is  a  star-collision  theory  and  the 
other  is  akin  to  the  explanation  of  the  sudden 
brilliancy  of  meteors.  The  former  theory 
requires  that  two  stars  pursuing  their  orbital 
courses  through  space  come  either  into  con- 
tact with  or  very  near  to  one  another.  If  they 
actually  were  to  collide,  one  can  immediately 
understand  that  a  tremendous  amount  of  heat 
would  be  generated  and  the  starry  matter 
raised  to  an  enormously  high  temperature.  If 
they  did  not  actually  collide,  there  still  would 
be  a  great  gravitational  effect  of  one  upon  the 
other  which  might  produce  such  a  result.  But 
the  stars  are  too  sparsely  distributed  in  space 
to  have  collisions  even  as  often  as  the  ap- 
•  nce  of  the  novae.  For  this  hypothesis 
to  hold  we  must  suppose  a  very  large  number 
of  dark,  i.e.,  invisible  stars,  and  that  is  not 
in  agreement  with  other  requirements." 

Turning  to  the  second  theory,  Doctor 
Brninin  writes: 

"When  a  meteor  in  its  course  through  space 
suddenly  enters  the  earth's  atmosphere  the 
friction  engendered  thereby  is  so  great  that 
its  speed  is  greatly  diminished.  The  energy 
of  motion  thus  lo«t  is  turned  into  heat  energy 
and  is  sufficient  Lo  raise  the  meteoric  material 
to  incandescence  and  to  produce  its  consump- 
tion. We  can  also  picture  to  ourselves  a  star 
rushing  with  great  speed  through  space  (the 
sun  is  a  star  and  h as  a  velocity  of  12  miles 
per  second)  and  coming  suddenly  into  a  region 
of  space  occupied  by  attenuated  matter  of 
some  sort.  This  might  be  a  dark  nebula  such 
as  we  believe  to  produce  the  starless  regions 
of  the  milky  way;  or  it  might  be  something 
like  a  cloud  of  'cosmic  dust.'  As  soon  as  the 
rushing  star  enters  this  matter  its  speed  is 
slackened  and  heat  energy  developed.  Among 
th  difficulties  with  this  theory  are  the  follow- 
ing: The  extremely  rapid  rise  of  brilliancy 
of  temporary  stars  reqsirtM  a  quick  slowing 
down  of  the  motion,  which,  in  turn,  demands 
a  more  dense  nebula  than  is  known  to  exist, 
and,  secondly,  the  fact  that  the  star  rem 

i    only   a   very    short   time    rc- 
a  very  thin  nebula.     It  may,  of  count, 
be    that    one    of    these    theories    accounts    for 
some  of  the  novae." 
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"Why  I  Chose  a  Brunswick 
for  our  Christmas  Gift" 

8y  Burton  Wynne 


I 


I 


FOR  years  my  family  has  wanted  a 
phonograph.  Yet  we  hesitated.  We 
were  on  the  verge  of  buying  often,  but 
delayed. 

We    love    music.      And    we    value    the 

phono- 
graph for 
the  wealth 
o  f  world- 
wide talent 
it  brings  to 
the  home. 

But,  frank- 
ly, we  wait- 
ed during 
the  last  few 
years,  hear- 
ing the  dif- 
f  e  r  e  n  t 
phono- 
graphs and 

Round    All-Wood    Tone    Amplifier  Weighing 

their  different  advantages — never  quite  satisfied. 

We^felt  that  sooner  or  later  a  better  phono- 
graph would  [come,  overcoming  all  the  current 
handicaps  and  setting  new  standards. 

We  never  liked  the  idea  of  a  phonograph  which 
would  play  only  its  own  make  of  records.  No  one 
catalog  contained  all  our  favorites.  Each  line  of 
records   offered    its    attractions. 

Another  thing  we  quarrelled  with 
was  tone.  We  were  repelled  at  the 
strident  tones  of  some.  And  others 
seemed  to  be  nearly  perfect,  but  not 
quite 

I  realize  that  all  this  sounds  like 
we  were  too  critical  and  that  we  set 
ourselves  above  the  thousands  who 
were  content  with  the  phonographs 
we  hesitated  to  buy. 

But  we  wanted  to  be  sure  before 
we    bought,   so   as    to   avoid    regrets. 

In  our  determination  to  find  the 
super-phonograph,  we  came  upon  The 
New  Brunswick.  It  was  announced 
as  something  different,  something 
advanced. 


We  read  and  heard  of  the  Brunswick  Method  of 
Reproduction,  which  included  the  Ultona  and  an 
improved  amplifier. 

And  so  we  investigated.  We  were  somewhat 
skeptical — but  we   came   away  as   proud   owners. 

For  here,  at  last,  was  our  ideal  instrument — one 
which  played  all  records  at  their  best,  one  with 
incomparable  tone. 

This  re- 
markable 
i  n  stniment 
ended  our 
search.  We 
found  in  the 
B  r  u  nswick 
Method  of 
Rep  reduc- 
tion all  we 
had  looked 
for  and 
more. 

Th<.      Ul- 
tona    is     a 
simple,  con- 
venient all- 
record  play- 
er,    adjust-  'r>*  "Ulion." 
able  to  any  type  of  record  at  a  turn  of  a  hand.   And 
now  we  buy  our  records  according  to  artists  rather 
than  make.     Thus  we  overcome  the  old-time  limita- 
tions. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  tone  of  The  Brunswick 
is  far  superior,  and  due.chiefly  to  the  strict  obser- 
vance  of  acoustic   laws. 


The  tone  amplifier  is  built  entirely 
of  wood,  molded  so  as  to  give  the 
sound  waves  full  opportunity  to  de- 
velop. No  metal  is  used  in  this 
amplifier0  so  there  are  no  stunted, 
metallic  sounds. 

My  advice  to  every  music  lover  is 
to  hear  The  Brunswick  before  decid- 
ing. One's  ear  immediately  appre- 
ciates the  difference.  And  old  con- 
ceptions of  the  phonograph  are 
changed. 

Brunswick  dealers  everywhere  are 
delighted  to  play  The  New  Brunswick 
for  you  and  to  explain  its  better- 
ments. 


THE    MUSICAL    MERCHANDISE    SALES    COMPANY 

SOLE   CANADIAN  DISTRIBUTORS,  EXCELSIOR    LIFE    BUILDING,   TORONTO,  CANADA 
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HY  should  you  transfer  your  papers  and  records  at  the  end  of 
the  year  ? 

In  the  first  place,  to  relieve  your  congested  files  of  the  year's  accumu- 
lation of  papers.  For  they  do  become  congested,  and  your  filing  clerk  (or  whoever 
handles  the  work)  doesn't  like  the  patience-trying  job  of  hunting  up  papers  in  an  over- 
filled and  unwieldy  file.      Ask  her  if  she's  ever  experienced  it,  and  what  it's  like. 

And    another    good    reason    win  chamhexplain_»thecliffei«nt<»«y«aJtiansf<:iTing 

you  should  transfer  at  a  stated  time — at 
the  end  of  the  year  preferably,  is  to  pre- 
serve order  in  the  files — to  keep  your 
papers  and  records  of  a  certain  period  in 
a  certain  place  so  you  can  put  your  hands 
on  the  paper  you  want  just  when  you 
want  it. 

And  here's   the  book — How  to 

Transfer  Papers  and  Records  which 
tells  in  simple,  ilirert  language  just  how  you  ran 
do  this  in  the  easiest  and  best  way. 

It's  a  text-hook.     With  the  aid 

of  ijraphic  illustrations  and  understandable 


various  kinds  of  papers  and  records  in  every  kind 
of  business. 

Every  Office  Manager,  every  (han  and 
woman  in  charge  of  a  filing  department  should 
have  a  copy,     Rxacbtivei  and  other  department 

heads  .should  also  see  that  filing  clerks,  and 
Stenographer!  in  charge  of  filing,  are  provided 
with  a  copy, 

A  post-card  request  will  bring  it  to  you 
at  once.  Or  merelv  write  your  name  and 
address  on  the  margin  of  this  ad.,  tear  it  out  and 
a  copy  will  go  to  you  in  the  next  mail.  This, 
of  course,  doesn't  put  you  under  any  obligation 
in  the  least. 

The  Office  Specialty  Mr,.  Co.,  Limited 
Home  Office         Newmarket  Canada 


Piling  Bqu it>»icnt  Sttires  at 
Halifax  Hamilton  Winnipeg  Rcg-ina 


Office 
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PECIALTY 
FILING  SYSTEMS 


THE    INK-  FOR  ALL- PEOPLES 


Trior*- 


m'Voiir  'Retailer  or       Sarrtple  Q;  Blue  Black   m         .    5Q4\ 
<V  fffrSamptos ^BluTblQch?  &  Vi  Pint  Red_  J  J  <?•?  I 


..  inrRed_$l< 
2  Qts  Blue  Black  &  1  Qt.  Red     $29? 
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Millions  May  Starve 

Russia's  Food  Supply  is  Absolutely  In- 
adequate 


XT  is  now  quite  apparent  that  Russia  is 
doomed  to  witness  this  winter  the  final 
fruits  of  Bolshevism.  National  starvation 
faces  the  Russians  as  a  result  of  the  chaos 
which  the  Lenin  administration  has  created. 
Thousands,  perhaps  millions,  will  die  of  lack 
of  food  before  anything  can  be  done  to 
remedy  the  situation.  A  whole  nation  can- 
not lay  down  its  tools  and  go  in  for  an 
orgy  of  destruction  without  suffering  the  in- 
evitable consequences.  Charles  Johnston 
outlines  the  dread  situation  in  the  North 
American  Review- 
By  their  own  confession  the  Bolsheviki 
are  forced  "to  organize  famine,"  but,  as  al- 
ways, along  demagogic  lines:  denunciation  of 
the  bourgeois  hiding  behind  his  hoards,  fruit- 
less house-to-house  searches,  Red  Guard  for- 
ays into  the  villages,  where  the  peasants 
bury  the  last  remnant  of  their  food.  More 
butcheries,  more  lynchings.  In  vain  is  the 
capita]  soaked  with  blood  and  riddled  with 
lead:  bread  is  not  to  be  had  and  a  small 
loaf  brings  thirty  rubles;  deaths  from  ty- 
phoid reach  sixty  per  cent.;  in  the  hospitals, 
without  proper  food,  without  medicines, 
without  soap,  the  sick  die  in  swarms;  cases 
of  strange  paralysis,  due  to  malnutrition, 
ravage  the  population;  along  once  magni- 
ficent Nevsky  Prospect,  when  a  horse  falls, 
dying  of  starvation,  the  people  rush  for- 
ward to  try  to  snatch  a  fragment  of  its 
leathery  flesh  from  the  street  curs. 

lated  from  the  outer  world,  cut  oft* 
from.  Us  centres  of  supplies,  without  trade, 
without  communications,  the  capital,  like  all 
starvelings,  is  feeding,  as  death  approaches, 
on  its  own  tissues.  Everything  is  being  sold. 
Stupefying  deals,  trades  recalling  the  ghet- 
tos supply  a  wraith  of  economic  life.  The 
celebrated  "louse-market"  swarms  with  a 
heterogeneous  mob,  which  jostles  together 
in  a  chaos  of  cries,  quarrels  and  oaths. 
Reduced  officers,  shabby  officials,  former 
Court  dignitaries  timidly  offer  the  last  of 
their  possessions.  But  the  soldier's  cloak 
dominates,  the  army  has  been  metamor- 
phosed into  a  squirming  mass  of  worm-eaten 
hawkers,  commissionaires  ready  for  any 
dirty  work.  It  is  here,  in  the  "louse-market," 
in  the  presence  of  these  soldiers  who  brawl 
and  gesticulate  against  a  leprous  back- 
ground of  filthy  shops,  among  putrid  ex- 
halations, clammy  rags,  the  sordid  merchan- 
dise of  the  market-stalls,  that  one  experi- 
ences a  gnawing  at  the  heart,  the  feeling 
of  a  destruction  well-nigh  irreparable-.... 
A  drunken  soldier  offers  his  mother  for  sale 
Has   he   not   already   sold   his   motherland? 

Interpreted  by  the  plebs,  Lenin's  popular- 
ized Marxism  transforms  Petrograd,  at 
nightfall,  into  a  cut-throat  city,  where  the 
appearance  of  a  round  hat  is  enough  to 
draw  a  fusillade  of  rifle-fire.  Furtive  sha- 
dows glide  through  the  dusk,  along  the  de- 
serted streets,  watching  each  other  with 
eyes  of  terror,  shrinking  against  the  walls 
to  escape  the  armed  groups  that  pass  with 
the  clatter  of  heavy  boots.  Under  the  wan 
light  of  the  street  lamps,  you  see  perpetually 
marked  out  the  same  snub-nosed  mujik  I 
the  red  topknots  on  their  caps,  the  rifles 
across  their  shoulders.  Apaches,  drawn  by 
the  scent  of  social  prey,  Bolshevik  janissaries, 
carrying  out  the  high  commands  of  Smolny; 
fraternally  united,  with  cigarettes  in  their 
mouths,  their  eyes  lit  with  greed,  they  art 
going  to  "work,"  to  "expropriate  the  expro- 
priators," according  to  Lenin's  formula,  and 
to  "consolidate  the  revolution"  l>> 
ation. 

And,  the  moment  we  consider  the  question 
of  aid,  of  the  reconstruction,  let  us  say,  of 
Russia's  agriculture,  we  are  forced  to  face 
the  fact  that  no  efforts  we  may  make  can 
possibly  bear  a   harvest,  in   the   literal 
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before  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1919.  The 
question  is,  what  will  nappen  in  Russia, 
and  to  Russia,  in  the  intervening  months? 

The  Germans,  as  we  know,  found  hardly 
any  grain.  In  the  Spring  of  1917,  in  the 
first  ecstasies  of  the  revolution,  none  of  the 
mujiks  thought  of  working,  of  planting  pro- 
saic wheat  or  rye:  and,  of  the  slender  crops 
that  were  planted,  for  the  most  part  by  the 
larger  owners  of  land,  who  were  both  more 
intelligent  and  more  skillful,  very  much  was 
destroyed  in  wanton  frenzy  by  the  peasants 
when,  in  the  name  of  the  revolution,  they 
sacked  the  homes  of  the  larger  land-owners, 
and  cut  the  owners'  throats.  In  the  mean- 
time, since  the  land  question  as  regards 
themselves  was  unsettled,  the  equal  division 
of  all  lands  not  having  been  carried  out,  very 
few  peasants  wire  willing  to  risk  the  plant- 
ing of  crops  in  the  Spring  of  the  jh 
year  for  someone  else  to  reap;  with  the  re- 
sult that,  in  the  months  immediately  ahead  of 
us,  and  long  before  any  possible  work  of 
the  Russian  mission  could  bear  fruit,  Rus- 
sia is  likely  to  pass  through  a  famine  even 
worse  than  that  which  threatens  Austria 
and    Turkey. 

Well,  agricultural  Russia  knocked  out  its 
own  brains-  Besides  being  criminal,  it  was 
a  foolish  thing  to  do;  and  widespread  star- 
vation, within  no  long  time,  seems  certain 
to  be  the  penalty.  Besides  murdering  the 
owners  of  larger  estates,  the  triumphant  mu- 
jiks showed  their  sovereign  liberty  by  burn- 
ing the  granaries  and  smashing  the  agricul- 
tural machinery,  much  of  it  of  American 
make,  which  had  been  one  means  of  the 
larger  landowners'  success.  The  American 
people  is,  therefore,  invited  by  Kropotkin,  the 
philosophical  anarchist,  among  others,  to  lend 
agricultural  brains  to  replace  the  brains  that 
Russia  once  possessed,  but  has,  under  the  in- 
spiration of  Revolutionary  Socialism,  destroy- 
ed; to  restore  enormous  quantities  of  grain, 
which  the  peasants  so  wantonly  burned;  to 
replace  the  agricultural  machinery  which  they 
smashed  in  a  frenzy  of  criminal  folly. 

We  must  not  blame  the  mujik  in  his  ele- 
mental stupidity.  All  these  acts  were  the 
quite  logical  outcome  of  those  doctrines  of 
Socialism  under  whose  inspiration  the  Rus- 
sian revolution  was  really  carried  out,  the 
Constitutionalist  leaders  being  merely  stalk- 
ing horses  and  tools  of  the  real  revolution- 
ists. The  mujik  was  taught  that  any  man 
who  held  more  land  than  he  did  was  thereby 
a  robber  and  a  criminal,  and  that  he,  the  mu- 
jik, must  "rob  the  robber."  At  the  same 
time,  the  workman  was  being  taught  that  the 
factory  owner,  the  "bourgeois  capitalist,"  was 
his  deadly  enemy,  a  thief  and  a  robber,  and 
that  the  factory  and  everything  in  it  was 
really  the  property  of  the  workman.  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  go  over  these  doctrines; 
they  have  appeared  in  the  platforms  of  our 
own  Socialists  for  decades;  they  appear  there 
still.  But  there  is  this  justification  for  re- 
peating them  once  more:  In  Russia,  thanks 
to  the  revolution,  they  are  in  full  force; 
while  in  the  United  States,  they  are  still 
no  more  than  the  pious  hope  of  the  Socialist 
party,  though  certain  more  adventurous  Com- 
rades, calling  themselves  by  another  name, 
have  gone  in  for  "action"  along  Russian 
lines. 

Unfortunately,  the  Socialist  elixir  does 
not  seem  to  have  turned  all  things  Russian 
into  gold.  The  workman  is  not  suddenly 
enriched,  though  the  factory-owner  is  ruin- 
ed- In  fact,  the  factory  is  at  a  standstill, 
to  the  large  detriment  of  the  machinery, 
and  the  workman  rejoices  in  a  "no-hour 
day"  so  far  as  work  goes,  or  pay  either.  He, 
too,  like  the  mujik,  is  facing  starvation; 
and  we  are  to  try  to  rehabilitate  him  also. 


Several  articles  listed  for  this  issue 
have  been  held  over  owing  to  pressure  on 
the  reading  columns.  Arthur  Stringer's 
story  of  Mary  Pickford  will  be  concluded 
in  the  January  issue.  Walt  Mason's  first 
article  has  also  been  held  over,  but  will 
appear  in  the  next  number.  The  January 
issue  will  be  printed  in  the  enlarged  size 
with  many  typographical  improvements, 
including  a  rotogravure  section. 


APPROVED  BY  THE  GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  INSTITUTE 

Mother  would  like  this! 

A  Kiddie-Koop  acts  as  a  capable  nursemaid. 
It's  a  gift  that'll  be  received  with  gratitude. 


Has  Practically  Lived  In  It" 


Charlottetown,   P.E.I., 
June  7,  1917 


I  might  say 
found  the  Koop 
represented  it 
more.  It  is  the 
piece  of  furni 
house  to  me. 
one  year  and  a 
has  practically 
Koop  and  is  a 
active  boy. 


that  I  have 
all  that  you 
to  be  and 
most  valued 
ture  in  the 
My  baby  is 
half  old  and 
lived  in  his 
big,  strong, 


(Name  on   request) 


Its  safely  screen- 
ed sides  protect  the 
baby  against  flies 
and  insects;  its 
white  enameled 
frame  i  s  sanitary 
and  durable;  its 
rubber-tired  swivel 
wheels  permit  it  to 
be  moved  with 
ease. 


As  a  Play- 


As    a    Bassinet 


Wl  i  H  baby  in  the  Kiddie-Koop,  mother 
has  peace  of  mind.  For  the  little 
toddler  is  safe  from  the  myriad  dan- 
gers which  beset  the  unprotected  child. 
Comfortable  in  his  safety  crib,  he  plays 
only  with  the  toys  you  give  him,  and  he  is 
always  up  from  the  draughty  and  germy 
floor.  Freed  from  all  distracting  worries 
and  anxieties,  mother  can  now  devote  her 
whole  time  and  attention  to  her  work. 

The  Kiddie-Koop  is  a  dainty  bassinet,  safety 
crib  and  play-pen  all  combined  in  one  article 
for  the  price  of  a  good  crib  alone.  In  appear- 
ance it  is  quite  handsome  with  its  enameled 
frame,  well  built  body  and  rubber-tired,  swivel 
wheels.  And,  since  it  is  light  and  folds  up 
instantly,  it  can  be  taken  anywhere.  Think 
of  the  joy  such  a  gift  would  bring  to  the  heart 
of  a  tired,  worried  mother!  Imagine  the  smile 
that  would  light  up  her  face  when  she  saw  itl 
The  Kiddie-Koop  is  not  dear,  and  its  cost 
would  hardly  be  noticed  if  shared  by  two  or 
three.  Your  dealer  ought  to  have  the  Kiddie- 
Koop  in  stock,  but  if  he  shouldn't,  write  to  as 
direct;  we'll  see  to  it  that  you  get  your  Kiddie- 
Koop  some  time  before  Christmas.  Use  this 
coupon    please. 

COUPON 

The   Lea-Trimble   Manufacturing  Co., 
I  273  King  Street  W.,   Toronto. 

I  Dear  vSirs:  Kindly  give  me  the  name  and  address  of  the 
.  nearest   dealer   handling    the    Kiddie-Koop. 

|  Name    

.  Street     Address 


P.O. 
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Don't  Use  Wood  or  Coal ! 

Stop  Chopping  Wood,  Carrying  Ashes 

w  Place   An   "Oliver"    Guaranteed    Coal    Oil 
Burner  in  Your  Range  or  Furnace 

More  Heat!       More  Convenient! 

In   districts   where   ordinary  gas    is    not    obtainable   and   coal    is    hanl 
to  get,  it  fills  a  want  that  has  bt'en  much  needed  and  long 
ftOUgnt.      TURNS    ON    LIKE    GAS.      Combustion   no 
^^^^_  complete   that  there  is  no   smoke  or  smell.      Un- 

like   others,    not    a    whole    lot    of    surface    open- 
MI1  up  with  carbon,  consequently  making 
he   burner   iifnlfm 

YOU  ARE  PROTECTED  BY  OUR 
ABSOLUTE  GUARANTEE 
that  it  will   work  sueivsrifully  if   installed  accord- 
ing   to    instructions,      i-'or   a    period    of   one    >ear 
^V  fium   cUU    nt    ule,    tM    agree    to   make   good,    by 

^  L  ^  ^0*^  replaeOMni  or  repair,  any  defect  in  material  u\ 

^^•^^  luaii  ...  caoiiad   by  misuse,   or  if  neces- 

M'lilace    it,    replao*    it    with    a    new    bunui . 
CO)    wiiicli    we    will    make   no   charge. 

Three  Sizes: 
No.  1 — Small    Healing    S;ove,    size    for    domestic 

use.    Laundry   Stoves,   etc $18.50 

No.   2 — Cook  Stove  or   Range  size    22.00 

No.  4— Store,    Church,    Picture    Show,    Hot    Air 

^  Furnace    30.00 

Why   worry  over  coal  or  gas  ?     Order  early  as  orders 
are  coming   fast.     Made  in  Canada. 

Petroleum  Products  Co.,  Dept.  MM.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Make  it  a  Cadillac 


What  are  you  going  to  give  your  wife  or 
mother  for  Christmas?  Here's  a  sug- 
gestion— make  it  something  that  will 
lighten  the  burden  of  housework — and 
make  that  something  a 


CADILLAC 


ELECTRIC 
VACUUM  CLEANER 


The  Cadillac  is  the  best  machine  on  the 
market,  does  the  most  work  with  the 
least  effort,  and  lasts  a  lifetime.  We 
guarantee  satisfaction  in  every  way. 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

A  Cadillac  will  be  put  in  your  home  on 
10  days'  free  trial  if  you  wish  it,  and  then, 
if  it  is  satisfactory,  you  may  pay  for  it 
in  easy  instalments.  Write,  phone  or  call 
for    further   particulars. 

Clements  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  78  Duchess  St.,  Toronto 


FOR  PURE,  HEALTHFUL  INDOOR  AIR- USE  THE 

RADIATOR  HUMIDIFYING  PAN 


Don't   take   our   word 

for  it. 
ASK  YOUR  DOCTOR 


Raves    coal— saves    your    health.       Fits 

between   radiator  and  wall. 

Out  of  sight.     Out  of  the  way. 

Just  as  essential  to  comfort  and  health 

as  is  heat  itself. 

Used    by    hundreds    of    banks,    offices, 

factories,  hospitals   and   homes. 

No.   1     2%    inches   between    sections. 

No.    2     4    inches   between    sections. 
Price   $1.75   each. 
Mail     Orders     shipped 
name  day  as  received. 


PATENTED 


WILSON   SPECIALTIES,  69   Bay    Street,   TORONTO 


Germans  Who 

Should  Suffer 

A    List    of    the    Criminate    Who    Should 
Answer  for  Their  Crimes. 


HpHE  feeling  that  the  leaders  of  the  German 
■*•  Empire  who  instigated  the  war  and  then 
conducted  it  with  such  ruthlessness  should 
be  punished  as  criminals  is  gaining  ground 
everywhere-  There  is  an  insistent  demand 
that  they  should  "be  punished  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  crimes,  which  would  mean 
that  large  numbers  of  prominent  Germans 
from  the  Kaiser  down  would  shortly  dangle 
from  the  gallows  tree.  In  an  article  in 
The  Nineteenth  Century  on  "Peace  without 
Amnesties,"  Francis  Gribble  recalls  the  fact 
that  Bismarck  considered  bringing  French 
leaders  to  book  after  the  war  of  1870.  He 
then  proceeds  to  give  a  list  of  the  chief 
offenders  after  the  Kaiser,  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg: 

Von  Hindenburg:  As  commander-in-chief 
in  East  Prussia,  ordered  that  bread  which  had 
been  found  soaked  in  paraffin  should  be  given 
as  food  to  the  Russian  prisoners.  Being  at 
Roisel  <Somme)  on  the  10th  of  March,  1917, 
gave  the  order  that  everything  should  be 
destroyed,  burnt,  and  pillaged  in  the  regions 
which  the  barbarians  were  about  to  evacuate. 
Was  responsible  for  the  violation  of  tombs  at 
Carlepont,  Candor,  and  Roiglise  in  March, 
1917. 

Von  Mackensen:  Responsible  for  thefts, 
incendiarism,  and  the  execution  of  notables 
and  peasants  in  Roumania.  Ordered  about 
1,000  Roumanian  children,  from  ten  to 
seventeen  years  of  age,  to  be  shot  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  conspired  against  him 
Stole  10,000,000?.  in  the  occupied  parts  of 
Roumania. 

Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria:  Massacred 
and  hanged  civilians  in  Russian  Poland  in 
1915.  Is  responsible  for  the  deportations  of 
Lille,  Roubaix,  and  Tourcoing,  accomp- 
lished with  the  help  of  Von  Graevcnitz,  mili- 
tary governor  of  Lille-  Connived  at  the  theft 
of  money  from  the  deportees. 


The  Inhalation  Treatment 
(or  Whooping-Cough,  Spaa* 
modic.  Croup,  Celda,  Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Coughs. 


avoi-lnix   iiiiiinal   (In 


Established   1879, 

Sunplr,    saf.-    ami    effect!  ._ 

ValMrli/.cl       CretOlLDi         H'lirVr  Ml,-       pa  I  ,,  \  \  S-1LS       .. 

Whooping-Cough   anil  Spasmodic   Croup  at    one*;   ii 
nip,    i ii.    ooaawn   cold    baton   it    haa   a   chii 

ping     mi-,    something    woi  perieno 

MECH-ECTKD    iiii.ii    is    a    i>\\ 
U  CROCS  COLD. 

1  "NO     FAMILY 

WIIKUK      THEME      AHE      YOU  NO      OHIUIUMvX 
UHOI  i.n     Ed    WITHOUT    THIS    LAMP." 
The  air  cairyinft  M  rapor,   mini! 

breathing  i  aay  ami   relieves  the 
tion,    assuring   reatful   nights. 

died    ■    BOON    bj    Asthma    int 
For   Mi-    bronchia]   complications  of  Bcarlel    l-Yv,  i 
-in  i    Measles,    rod    ai   in   lid    in    the    treatment   of 
Diphthi  .    on   icoounl   of  't» 

powerful   gi  i  -- 
IT  is  .\    PROTECTIi  IS  TO  T'"  I 

'    use. 
S'II.Ip     l!V     niU'OOISTH       Hull    f--,     HE.NCK!!' 
T'VK    ROORUET. 
T-v    i  rahlela    for    i'i 

!    throat ,    rompoaed    'if    alln-  - 1 i     rim 

sngfl 1   i'r<-  --Ii  n*      Til 

Mnnia. 
THE  VAPO-CRESOI.ENE  CO.  62  Cortland  St.,  New  York 
or  Leeming-Miles  Building,  Montreal,  Canada 
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Columbia 

Grafonola 


ORTUNATE  are  the  homes  the  Columbia  Grafonola 
enters.  Its  gift  of  beautiful  music  brings  a  new  and 
different  pleasure  to  every  member  of  the  family. 

For  the  kiddies — their  own  songs  and  games,  and  fairy  tales; 
stories  of  elves  and  gnomes  and  four-footed  animal  friends.  For 
mother — the  old,  sweet  songs  that  mother  loves:  her  favorite  opera 
airs  sung  by  great  artists.  For  dad — lively,  laughing  music  that 
makes  him  forget  the  day's  work  and  worries.  For  big  brother  and 
sister — whirlwind  waltzes,  military  one-steps,  novelty  jazzes;  the 
latest   hits. 

As  a  family  entertainer,  this  big,  handsome  Grafonola  is  the 
favorite  of  all  home  folks,  big  and  little.  In  your  home,  too,  his 
cheery,  melodious  voice  is  surely  needed — with  its  promise  of  many 
happy  musical   years  to   come. 

Columbia  Grafonolas,  Standard  Models  from   $30   to  $325. 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY.  TORONTO 

% 

New    Columbia    Records    on 
sale  the  20th  of  every  month. 


TJU«  Columbia  Qrmfr- 
«*>)B  hook*  miffMt/  food 
Ij0fa  go  down 
t*wn  smd  hoar  it." 


"It  soMnds  even  b«4- 
tor  than,  it  look*.  Csm 
you  send  it  horn*  ts- 
doyr 
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Rescued  from  Huns 
to  Die  of  Starvation ! 

Hideous  Plight  of  Belgians 
Demands  Immediate  Help 

Peace  does  not  mean  Plenty  in  Stricken  Belgium ! 

Germany's  hellish  policy  has  been  too  thoroughly 
administered  for  Belgium  to  be  able  to  feed  and 
clothe  herself  again — at  least,  until  the  Government 
has  been  thoroughly  organized  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Little  children,  thousands  of  them,  are  hungry  for 
a  slice  of  bread,  shivering  in  their  worn-out  rags. 
YOU  can  help  to  feed  and  clothe  them.  They 
haven't  a  cent  to  buy  even  what  supplies  are  available. 

The  destitute  Belgians  need  your  help  about  as 
badly  as  a  human  creature  could  need  it. 

HOW  TO  HELP ! 

All  the  machinery  of  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund  is  at  your 
service  to  convert  your  contribution  in  money  HERE  into 
food  and  clothing  THERE. 

A  dollar  here  and  now  means  LIFE  to  one  of  the  starving 
subjects  of  King  Albert,  but  look  here 

NO  ONE  will  come  to  you  and  ASK  you  for  your 
contribution.  If  you  do  not  voluntarily  send  it  to  the  Belgian 
Relief  Fund,  Local  Committee,  or  Headquarters,  the  oppor- 
tunity is  gone,  and  the  Belgian  you  MIGHT  have  saved,  dies 
of  starvation  or  perishes  for  lack  of  clothing  or  proper 
protection. 

Make  cheques  payable  and  send  contribution*  to 

Belgian  Relief  Fund 


(Registered  under  the  War  Charities  Act) 
to  your  Local  Committee,  or  to 

Ontario  Branch — Belgian  Relief  Fund,  95  King'Street,  Toronto 
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FORD  CAR 

DE  LUXE 

Streamline  Hood 

■■■  ^k^9^Hi 

Coversthe  Brass  Radiator 

Your  garage  man  can  supply 

you  or  write  us  for  circular 

THE  BURROWES  MFG.  CO.     -     TORONTO 

Men  Change  Them- 
selves into  Hyenas 

British  Officers  Tell  of  Strange  Occur- 
rences in  Nigeria. 


A  VERY  strange  story  is  contributed  to  the 
**■  Cornhill  by  Richard  Bagot,  to  the  effect 
that  in  a  part  of  Northern  Nigeria,  certain 
of  the  natives  have  the  power  of  turning 
themselves  into  hyenas.  It  is  made  up  of 
reports  from  officers  of  British  regiments, 
quartered  in  that  country  and,  although  the 
names  of  the  officers  do  not  all  appear  in  the 
narrative,  they  were  supplied  by  the  author 
to  the  editor  of  the  magazine.  Apparently, 
therefore,  the  story  has  gained  a  certain 
amount  of  credence  even  among  the  Europeans 
in  that  country.  One  of  the  instances  is 
given,  as   follows: 

I  will  now  quote  the  testimony  of  another 
British  officer,  the  late  Captain  H.  H.  Shott, 
D.S.O.,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Mons. 
Captain  Shott  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
official  in  Northern  Nigeria  who  has  been  kind 
enough  to  send  me  these  results  of  investiga- 
tions into  phenomena  which  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  by  thoughtful  and  unprejudiced  per- 
sons as  mere  superstitions  born  of  ignorance 
and  savagery,  whatever  may  be  the  eventual 
explanation  of  them  which  a  more  extended 
knowledge  of  the  psychic  forces — a  knowledge 
as  yet  in  its  infancy  so  far  as  our  Western 
civilization  is  concerned — may  discover.  lie 
was  at  Nafada,  in  the  Bauchi  Province  in 
Nigeria,  during  1906  and  1907,  in  charge  of 
a  detachment  of  troops.  He  and  his  soldiers 
occupied  native  built  mud-houses  surrounded 
by  a  low  wall  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
from  the  native  town.  For  a  considerable 
period  they  were  raided  nearly  every  night  by 
nyenai  led  by  one  enormous  brute  which  could 
always  be  distinguished  by  his  tracks,  and  by 
degrees  they  lost  all  their  live  stock,  such  as 
sheep  and  goats.  Captain  Shott  sat  up  ror 
many  consecutive  nights  trying  to  shoot  the 
big  hyena,  but  was  never  successful.  He  then 
made  a  small  thorn  zareba,  tied  up  a  goat  in 
it,  and  fixed  a  gun  facing  the  entrance.  Each 
night,  however,  the  hyena  took  the  goat  with- 
out setting  off  the  gun,  by  breaking  through 
the  thorn  fence  instead  of  coming  in  through 
the  opening.  At  last  Captain  Shott,  noticing 
a  weak  place  in  the  fence,  set  the  gun  to  face 
it,  but  still  left  the  wire  attached  to  the  trig- 
ger at  the  usual  entrance.  That  night  the 
gun  was  heard  to  go  off,  and  the  report  was 
instantly  followed  by  the  howl  of  a  bj 
Accompanied  by  another  European  who  had 
arrived  that  day,  Captain  Shott  went  out  with 
hurricane  lamps  and  found  that  the  hyena 
had  tried  to  force  its  way  through  the  fence, 
and  a  large  pool  of  blood  showed  that  he  had 
been  hard  hit.  The  tracks  were  those  of  the 
big  leader  of  the  pack.  This  was  in  July.  The 
ground  was  very  soft  from  rain,  and  the 
guinea-corn  in  the  fields  between  the  troops' 
quarters  and  the  native  town  was  air 
head-high.  Captain  Shott  and  Mr.  Hastings, 
the  other  European,  could  hear  the  hyena 
moaning  in  the  guinea-corn  not  far  off,  and 
followed  up  the  blood  and  tracks.  At  one 
point  they  could  hear  the  hyena  apparently 
ning  about  on  the  ground  as  though  in 
great  pain,  and  when  they  came  up  they  found 
the  jaw  of  the  beast  lying  near  a  large  pool 
of  blood.  The  animal,  however,  had  struggled 
onward,  and  a  little  later  they  came  to  a  path 
leading  to  the  native  town  where  all  tracks 
and  traces  of  blood  abruptly  stopped.  After 
iiing  the  bush  around  for  some  time  they 
returned  to  their  quarters.  The  next  morning 
a  deputation  of  natives  came  from  Nafada  to 
iptain  Shott.  After  the  usual  formal- 
ities, he  asked  them  why  they  had  come  to 
him.  They  replied  that  the  Galadina  of 
Nafada  was  dead,  and  that  the  Captain  had 
shot  him.  The  "Galadina"  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal personages  of  a  Hausa  town,  usually  the 
third  in  seniority.  Captain  Shott  told  them 
not  to  talk  nonsense,  and  declared  that  he  had 
not  shot  anyone.  "But  you  did  shoot  tin' 
Galadina,"  was  the  reply;  "only  do  not  think 
that  we  mind.    In  reality  we  are  rather  glad, 
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for  we  all  know  what  the  Galadina  was." 
"But  why  do  you  say  that  I  shot  him?"  insisted 
the  officer. 

"Well,"  they  said  to  him,  "last  night  some 
of  us  saw  the  Galadina  going  out  of  the  town 
after  sunset,  and  one  of  us  asked  him  where 
he  was  going.  The  Galadina  said,  "I  am  going 
into  the  bush."  Now  he  always  used  to  go 
into  the  bush  about  that  time.  Two  hours 
later  we  heard  your  gun  go  off,  and  some  time 
afterwards  we  saw  the  Galadina  come  back. 
His  head  was  all  muffled  up,  and  he  walked 
like  a  very  sick  man.  When  he  got  to  his 
compound  he  drove  out  all  his  women,  and 
this  morning  when  we  went  to  see  him  and 
to  find  out  what  was  the  matter  he  was  lying 
dead,  and  his  jaw  was  shot  away." 

Captain  Shott  subsequently  learned  that  the 
Galadina  was  considered  to  be  a  noted  "hyena 
man,"  having  the  power  to  change  himself 
Into  a  particularly  large  and  cunning  speci- 
men of  the  animal.  He  told  his  friend  (my 
informant)  that  the  above  experience  had  con- 
verted him  from  being  a  very  sceptical  soldier 
into  rather  more  than  a  half-believer  in  the 
strange  power  claimed  by  certain  of  the 
natives  in  those  districts.  It  might,  of  course, 
easily  be  argued  that  the  Galadina  of  N'afada 
had  been  shot  by  his  own  townsmen.  But 
against  this  argument  the  fact  must  be  noted 
that  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Nigeria  no 
guns   are   sold. 
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every  month  or  so.  I  won't  say  she  was 
a  steamship  gambler.  I  don't  think  she 
was.  But  she  made  friends — and  she 
could  play  a  game  of  bridge  that'd  bring 
your  back  hair  up  on  end.  Then  she 
worked  with  a  mining  share  manipulator 
named  Andrus.  She  was  wise  enough  to 
slip  from  under  before  he  was  sent  up  the 
River.  And  since  then,  they  tell  me,  she's 
been  doing  a  more  or  less  respectable 
game  or  two  with  Coke  Whelan,  the  wire- 
tapper.    And  that,  I  guess,  is  about  all." 

"Has  she  ever  been  arrested?  Would 
they  have  her  picture,  for  instance,  down 
at  Headquarters?" 

The  man  who  had  grown  old  in  the 
study  of  crime  smiled  a  little. 

"You  can't  arrest  a  woman  until  you 
get  evidence  against  her." 

"Yet  you're  positive  she  was  involved 
in    a    number    of    crooked    enterprises?" 

"I  never  called  her  a  crook,"  protested 
my    host,   with  an  impersonality  that  sud- 


denly became  as  Olympian  as  it  was 
exasperating.  "No  one  ever  proved  to 
me  she  was  a  crook." 

"Well,  I'm  going  to  prove  it.  And  I 
rather  imagine  I'm  going  to  have  her 
arrested.  Why,"  I  demanded,  nettled  by 
his  satiric  smile,  "you  don't  mean  to  say 
that  a  woman  like  that's  immune?" 

"No,  I  wouldn't  say  she  was  immune, 
exactly.  On  the  other  hand,  I  guess  she's 
helped  our  people  in  a  case  or  two,  when 
it  paid  her/' 

"You  mean  she's  really  an  informer, 
what  they  call  a  welcher?" 

"By  no  means.  She's  just  clever,  that's 
all.  The  only  time  she  ever  turned  on 
her  own  people  was  when  they  threw 
her  down,  threw  her  flat.  Then  she  did 
a  bit  of  secret  service  work  for  Wilkie's 
office  in  Washington  that  gave  her  more 
pull  than  all  your  Tammany  'politics' 
east  of  Broadway." 

"Am  I  to  understand  that  what  you  call 
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Plan  Ahead— Have  Your  House  Warmer^lNext  Winter 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan  ahead  the  new  heating  system  for  your  house.'  You  should  put  it  in 
next  spring,  so  start  getting  full  particulars  now.  Be  your  home  small  or  large,  King  Boilers 
are  made  in  sizes  to  suit.  While  you  sit  close  to  the  stove,  fire-place  or  hot  air  register  this  winter,  think  how 
comfortable  it  would  be  if  the  room  were  warm  in  all  parts,  near  the  window,  near  the  reading  lamp,  near  the 
table,   everywhere,   an    even,   constant,   cozy   warmth.     This  is  possible  with  the 
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ICing^l  Boilers 
Imperial Radiators 

Constructed  on  the  perfected  principles  of  the  "thin  water-way"  and  the  "wave  line"  heating  surface 
in  the  fire  pot,  the  King  Boiler,  with  its  air-tight  and  dust-tight  doors  is  the  ideal  selection  for 
thorough  heating  and  fuel  saving.  How  big  a  boiler  you  need  and  how  much  it  will  cost,  we  will 
gladly  tell  you,  if  you  will  write  us  giving  dimensions  of  each,  room  to  be  heated,  a  pencil  sketch 
of  the  plan  of  the  house  and  the  name  of  your  steamfitter.  We  offer  you  real  co-operation  with- 
out expense  in  deciding  the  size  of  the  boiler  anu  quantity  of  radiation  you  need  for  heating  your 
house.     Write  for  copy  of  "Comfortable  Homes,"  our  new  booklet  on  heating.     Free  on  request. 
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Give  Your  Sick 

Friend  One  for 

Christmas 

What  better  gift  can  you 
JFive  your  sick  friend 
than  one  that  will  restore 
his  health  and  vigor. 

Write  u»  direct  if  there 
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CHAS.  A.  BRANSTON  CO. 
355  Yonfe  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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politics  and  pull,  then,  will  let  a  woman 
rob  a  man  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  and 
go  scot  free?" 

"My  dear  fellow,  that  type  of  woman 
never  robs  a  man.  She  doesn't  need  to. 
They  just  blink  and  hand  it  over.  Then 
they  think  of  home  and  mother,  about  ten 
hours  after." 

"But  that  doesn't  sound  quite  reason- 
able," I  contended. 

The  older  man  looked  solemnly  at  his 
cigar-end  before  asking  his  next  question. 

"Have  you  seen  her  yet?" 

"No,  I  haven't,"  I  replied  as  I  rose  to  go. 
•'Rut  1  intend  to." 

He  moved  his  heavy  shoulder  in  a  quick 
half-'ircular  forward  thrust.  It  might 
have  meant  anything.  But  1  did  not  lin- 
ger to  find  out.  I  was  too  impressed  with 
t  te  need  of  prompt  and  personal  action 
on  mv  part  to  care  much  for  the  advice  of 
outsiders. 

OUT  as  each  wakeful  hour  went  by  I 
*-*  found  myself  possessed  of  an  ever 
widening  curiosity  to  see  this  odd  and 
interesting  woman  who,  as  Doyle  ex- 
pressed it,  had  retained  reputation  at  the 
expense  of  character. 

It  was  extremely  early  the  next  morn- 
ing that  I  presented  myself  at  Vinnie 
Brunelle's  apartment-hotel.  I  had  not 
only  slept  badly;  I  had  also  dreamed  of 
myself  as  a  flagellant  monk  sent  across 
scorching  sands  to  beg  a  barbaric  and 
green-eyed  Thais  to  desist  from  tapping 
telegraph  wires  leading  into  the  camp 
of    Alexander   the    Great. 

Th  door  was  duly  answered  by  a  maid, 
by  a  surprisingly  decorous  maid  in  white 
cap  and  apron.  I  was  conscious  of  her 
veiled  yet  inquisitorial  eye  resting  on  my 
abashed  person  for  the  smallest  fraction 
of  a  second.  I  almost  suspected  that  in 
that  eye  might  be  detected  a  trace  of  some- 
thing strangely  like  contempt.  But,  a 
little  to  my  astonishment,  I  was  admitted 
quite  without  question. 

"Miss  Brunelle  is  just  back  from  her 
morning  ride  in  the  Park,"  this  maid  ex- 
plained. 

I  entered  what  was  plainly  a  dining- 
room,  a  small  but  well-lighted  chamber. 
Striped  awnings  still  kept  the  tempered 
autumn  sun  from  the  opened  windows, 
where  a  double  row  of  scarlet  geranium- 
tops  stood  nodding  in  the  breeze.  At  one 
end  of  the  table  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
sat  a  woman,  eating  her  breakfast. 

She  was  younger  looking,  much  younger 
looking,  than  I  had  thought  she  would  be. 
Had  she  not  sat  there  already  inundated 
by  the  corroding  acids  of  an  earlier  preju- 
dice, I  would  even  have  admitted  that  she 
was  an  extremely  beautiful  woman. 

She  was  in  a  rose-colored  dressing  gown 
which  showed  a  satin-like  smoothness  of 
skin  at  the  throat  and  arms.  Her  eyes, 
I  could  see,  were  something  between  a 
hazel  and  a  green,  set  wide  apart  under 
a  Pallas  Athene  brow  that  might  have 
been  called  serene,  but  for  some  spirit  of 
rebellion  vaguely  refracted  from  the  lower 
pari  of  the  face.  The  vividness  of  her 
color,  which  even  the  flaming  sweep  of  her 
"n"-"  rmilH  not  altogether  discount,  made 
me  think  of  material  buoyancies,  of  living 
flesh  and  blood  and  a  body  freshly  bathed. 

Her  gaze  was  direct,  disconcertingly 
direct.  It  even  made  me  question  whether 
or  not  she  was  reading  my  thought  as  I 
noted  that  her  hands  were  large  and 
white,  that  her  mouth,  for  all  its  brooding 
discontent,  was  not  without  humor,  and, 
strangely  enough,  that  her  fingers,  ears, 
and  throat  were  without  a  touch  of  that 
ieuelry  which  I  had  thought  peculiar  to 
her  kind. 


"You  wish  to  see  me?"  she  said,  over  her 
coffee-cup.  My  second  quick  glance  show- 
ed me  that  she  was  eating  a  breakfast  of 
iced  grapefruit  and  chops  and  scrambled 
eggs  and  buttered  toast. 

"Very  much,"  I  answered. 

"About  what?"  she  inquired,  breaking 
a  square  of  toast. 

"About  the  unfortunate  position  of  a 
young  gentleman  who  has  just  parted 
company  with  thirty  thousand  dollars!" 

CHE  bent  her  head,  with  its  loose  and 
heavy  coils  of  dark  hair,  and  glanced 
at  my  card  before  she  spoke  again. 

"And  what  could  I  possiblv  do  for 
him?" 

There  was  something  neither  soothing 
nor  encouraging  in  her  unruffled  calm- 
ness. But  I  did  not  intend  to  be  disarmed 
by  any  theatrical  parade  of  tranquility. 

"You  might."  I  suggested,  "return  the 
thirty  thousand." 

There  was  more  languor  than  active 
challenge  in  her  glance  as  she  turned  and 
looked  at  me. 

"And  I  don't  think  I  even  know  who 
you  are,"  she  murmured. 

"But  I  happen  to  know  just  who  you 
are,"  was  my  prompt  and  none  too  gentle 
rejoinder. 

She  pushed  back  her  hair — it  seemed 
very  thick  and  heavy — and  laughed  a 
little. 

"Who  am  I?"  she  askeH,  licking  the 
toast-crumbs  from  her  white  finger-tips. 

"I'l  tell  you  who  you  are,"  I  retorted 
with  some  heat.  "You're  a  figure-model 
that  a  sculptor  named  Delisle  took  to 
Paris.  You're  the  old  running-mate  of 
Adams  in  the  Southern  heir  ease.  You're 
the  wife  of  a  Haytian  half-caste  Jew  with 
a  Spanish  title.  You're  the  woman  who 
worked  with  Andrus,  the  wild-cat  mine 
swindler  who  is  now  doing  time  in  Sing 
Sing.  And  just  at  present  you're  the  ac- 
complice of  a  gang  headed  by  a  certain 
Coke  Whelan,  a  wire-tapper  well  known 
to  the  police." 

Her  face  showed  no  anger  and  no  re- 
sentment as  I  unburdened  myself  of  this 
unsavory  pedigree.  Her  studious  eyes,  in 
fact,  became  almost  contemplative. 

"And  supposing  that's  all  true?"  she 
finally  asked.    "What  of  it?" 

She  sat  and  looked  at  me,  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber.  I  could  no  longer  deny  that 
as  a  type  she  interested  me.  Her  untamed 
audacities  were  something  new  to  my  ex- 
perience. She  seemed  still  in  the  feral 
state.  Her  mere  presence,  as  she  sat  there 
in  the  lucid  morning  light,  exerted  over 
me  that  same  spell  which  keeps  children 
rooted  before  a  circus-animal's  cage. 

"What  of  it?"  she  quietly  repeated. 

"I'm  afraid  there's  nothing  of  it,"  I 
admitted,  "except  in  the  one  point  where 
it  impinges  on  my  personal  interests.  I 
intend  to  get  that  thirtv  thousand  dollars 
back." 

The  resolution  of  my  tone  seemed  only 
to    amuse   her. 

"Do  you  know  this  young  man  who 
lost  his  money  on  what  he  took  for  a  fixed 
race?" 

"I  have  met  him,"  I  answered,  a  little 
discomfited  at  the  recollection  of  how  tenu- 
ous that  acquaintanceship  was. 

"And  have  yo'i  known  him  long?" 

I  was  compelled  to  confess  to  the  con- 
trary. 

"And  you  understand  the  case,  through 
and  through?" 

"I  think  I  do,"  was  my  curt  retort. 

She  turned  on   me  quickly,  as  though 
about  to  break  into  an  answering  flash  of 
Hut  on  lecond  thoughts  she  re 
mained  silent. 
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Try  it  our  way!  The 
soft,  firm  bristles  rub 
the  lather  well  into 
the  skin  and  prepare 
the  beard  for  a  clean 
and  easy  shave. 

Shaving  is  simplified 
with  a  Boeckh  Brush. 
No  loose  bristles  to 
bother  you — for  the 
bristles  cannot  pos- 
sibly work  loose. 


Boeckh's  make  house- 
hold brooms  and 
brushes  that  save 
labor  and  outwear 
the  old-fashioned  va- 
riety. Paint  brushes 
'with  bristles  that  do 
not  come  out. 

Boeckh's  are  the  Pre- 
mier Makers  of  a  I  I 
kinds  of  brushes — a 
brush  for  every  pur- 
pose. 
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"If  life  were  only  as  simple  as  you 
sentimental  charity-workers  try  to  make 
it!"  she  complained,  studying  me  with  a 
pitying  look  which  I  began  most  keenly  to 
resent.  She  swept  the  room  with  a 
glance  of  contempt.  "If  all  those  hay- 
tossers  who  come  to  this  town  and  have 
their  money  taken  away  from  them  were 
only  as  lamblike  as  you  people  imagine 
they  are!" 

"Is  this  an  effort  towards  the  justifica- 
tion of  theft?"  I  inquired.  For  the  first 
time  I  saw  a  touch  of  deeper  color  mark 
her  cheek.  I  had  been  conscious  of  a  cer- 
tain duality  in  her  mental  equipment,  just 
as  I  could  detect  a  higher  and  lower  plane 
in  her  manner  of  speech. 

"Not  at  all,"  she  retorted.  "I'm  not 
talking  of  theft.  And  we  may  as  well 
keep  to  cases.  I  don't  think  very  much  is 
ever  gained  by  being  impolite,  do  you?" 

I  was  compelled  to  agree  with  her, 
though  I  could  not  shake  off  the  feeling 
that  she  had  in  some  dim  way  scored 
against  me.  And  this  was  the  woman  I 
had  once  feared  would  try  to  toy  with  my 
coat-buttons ! 

"I'm  afraid,"  she  went  on  with  her 
grave  abstraction  of  tone,  "that  you'll 
find  me  very  matter-of-fact.  A  woman 
can't  see  as  much  of  the  world  as  I  have 
and  then — oh,  and  then  beat  it  back  to  the 
Elsie  Books." 

I  resented  the  drop  to  the  lower  plane, 
as  though  she  had  concluded  the  upper 
one  to  be  incomprehensible  to  me. 

"Pardon  me,  madam;  it's  not  my  wind- 
mills I'm  trying  to  be  true  to;  it's  one  of 
mv  promises." 

"The  promise  was  a  very  foolish  one," 
she  mildly  protested.  "Yet  for  all  that," 
she  added,  as  in  after  thought,  "vou're  in- 
telligent.   And  I  like  intelligence." 

Still  again  her  deep  and  searching  eyes 
rested  on  my  face.  Her  next  words  seem- 
ed more  a  soliloquy  than  a  speech. 

"Yet  you  are  doing  this  just  to  be  true 
to  your  windmills.  You're  doing  it  out 
of  nothing  more  than  blind  and  Quixotic 
generosity." 

The  fact  that  my  allusion  had  not  been 
lost  on  her  pleased  me  a  little  more  I  think, 
than  did  her  stare  of  perplexed  commiser- 
ation. 

"Isn't  it  odd,"  she  said,  "how  we  go 
wrong  about  things,  how  we  jump  at  con- 
clusions and  misjudge  people?  You  think, 
at  this  very  moment,  that  I'm  the  one  who 
sees  crooked,  that  I'm  the  one  who's  lost 
my  perspective  on  things.  And  now  I'm 
going  to  do  something  I  hadn't  the  remot- 
est intention  of  doing  when  you  came  into 
this  room." 

''And  what  is  that?" 

"I'm  going  to  show  you  how  wrong 
you've  been,  how  wrong  you  are." 

"In  what?"  I  inquired  as  she  again  sat 
in  silence  before  me. 

"In  everything,"  she  finally  answered, 
as  she  rose  to  her  feet.  I  was  at  once 
more  conscious  of  her  physical  appeal,  of 
her  inalienable  bodily  buoyancy,  as  I  saw 
her  standing  there  at  her  full  height.  The 
deep  flow  of  color  in  her  loosely  draped 
gown  gave  her  an  almost  pontifical  state 
liness.  Instinctively  I  rose  as  she  did. 
And  I  could  see  by  her  eyes  that  the 
courtesy  was  neither  negligible  nor  dis- 
tasteful to  her.  She  was  about  to  say 
something;  then  she  stopped  and  looked 
at  me  for  a  hesitating  moment  or  two. 

/")NE  would  have  thought,  from  the 
y*  solemnity  of  that  stare,  that  she  faced 
the  very  Rubicon  of  her  life.  But  a  mom- 
ent later  she  laughed  aloud,  and  with  a 
multitudinous  rustling  of  skirts  crossed 
the  room  and  opened  an  inner  door. 

aawftWo*    afM&eWtt'.  Magazine— It  will  i.lrntify  you. 


Domestic  Help 
Provided 


QVERWORKED  mothers  have  des- 
K*'  paired  of  securing  efficient  ser- 
vants. Happily  there  is  a  solution  of 
their  problem  in  the  Knechtel  Cabi- 
net. Every  need  is  anticipated — it 
eliminates  drudgery.  Food  and 
utensils  are  arranged  —  at  arm's 
length  —  for   maximum    efficiency. 


NECHTEL 
ITCHEN 
LAB1NET 


Our  illustrated  book- 
let "A"  tells  you 
^  why  leading-  dealers 
everywhere  are 
handling:  the  Knech- 
tel Cabinet.  Write 
for    it    to-day. 


Registered 

The  Knechtel  Kitchen   Cabinet    Co. 

Limited 
HANOVER,    CANADA 
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Should  Be 

Worn  By 

Ladies 

Constitutionally  women  are  much 
more  delicately  constructed  than 
men,  and  their  bodies  being  of  a 
much  finer  texture 
are  more  susceptible 
to  weather  changes. 
Jaeger  Pure  Wool 
Underwear  affords 
complete  protection 
in  all  weather  and 
at  all  seasons. 

A  fully  illustrated 
catalogue  free  on 
application. 

For  sale  at  Jaeger 
stores  and  agencies 
throughout  Canada. 

OR  JAEGER  s'w^1.wnrn"co.  limitex 
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The  Useful  Gift 

Ten  million  men  have  adopted  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor  in  pre- 
ference to  any  other  razor  in  the  world. 

Men  buy  the  Gillette  because  they  can  get  a  cleaner  shave  with  it, 
because  it  gives  them  a  more  comfortable  shave,  and  because  it 
ensures  a  quicker  shave. 

Any  one  of  these  would  make  success  certain  for  the  Gillette,  but  that  this  famous 
razor  can  claim  all  three  advantages  explains  why  ten  millions  of  them  have  been  sold. 

The  shaving  edge  is  absolutely  rigid  and  free  from  vibration — hence  the  velvet 
smoothness  of  the  Gillette  shave. 

The  thin  blade  of  finest  steel  perfect  hardening  and  sharpening — there  is  no  finer 
cutting  edge  made. 

The  No  Honing — No  Stropping  feature  is  achieved  by  simply  changing  a  blade  that 
has  become  slightly  dulled  for  a  new  one. 

With  a  Gillette,  shaving  becomes  a  joy  instead  of  a  job;  a  man  prefers  to  shave 
every  day  and  he  looks  the  better  for  it. 

Every  man  prefers  a  gift  that  is  really  useful  to  some  pretty  but  purposeless  novelty. 
Particularly  in  these  days,  you  should  confine  yourself  to  Useful  Gifts. 

There  can  be  no  question,  then,  that  the  gift  for  a  man  is  a  Gillette  Safety  Razor,  if 
he  doesn't  already  own  one,  and  a  Carton  of  Gillette  Blades,  if  he  has  the  razor. 

Sold  by  jewelers,  druggist  and  hardware  dealers 
everywhere,  at  five  dollars. 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited 

MONTREAL 
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For  Husbands  and  Wives 
MH|         By  Dr.  William  J.  Robinson 
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Every  Woman  Likes 

Dainty 
Undermuslins 


Yon  cannot  imagine  :i  more  acceptable 
(rift  than  tin-  dainty  uadertblng*  we 
are  showing  in  our  new  catalogue. 
They  nrc  exquisitely  made  frrm  pretty 
lla'.utai  Silks,  Knhc  or  Chin  Chin 
•.  or  Hriilal  Cloth  unil  DALL'3 
UAL  LACE—  those  delightful,  won- 
derful pattern  m  w  by  deft  baadi 
across  the  •  varment  bceaMiej 

an  air  of  charm  and  tlinn  H II  that 
shows  a  high  regard  for  worn  in'i  ta-t  ■ 
and  pride.  Also,  all  of  those  filmy 
patterns  shown  In  DAl.Lt  UAL 
I  \<°K  for  those  women  who  take  de- 
light in  beautiful  nee  lb-vork  of  their 
own.  If  you  love  beautiful  thi.igs  sen  1 
us  your  name  today;  we'll  be  glad 
to  forward  catalogue. 

FREE  CATALOGUE 


DALL   REAL  LACE  CO., 
802  Granville  S  ., 

Vancovver,  B.  C. 

fJentlemen.      Without     obligation     o  , 
mjr  part,  please  send   vour 

Name  

Addraal 


Through  this  door,  for  a  moment  or' 
two,  she  completely  left  my  sight.  Then 
she  returned,  holding  a  cabinet  photo- 
graph in  her  hand. 

"Do  you  know  it?"  she  quietly  asked  as 
she  passed  it  over  to  me. 

It  took  but  a  glance  to  show  me  that  it 
was  a  picture  of  the  man  whose  cause  I 
was  at  that  moment  espousing,  the  man 
I  had  followed  from  the  North  River  pier- 
end  the  night  before.  A  second  glance 
showed  me  that  the  photograph  had  been 
taken  in  London;  it  bore  the  stamped  in- 
scription: "Garet  Child,  Regent's  Pack, 
N.W." 

The  woman's  sustained  attitude  of 
anticipation,  of  expectation  unfulfilled, 
puzzled  me.  I  saw  nothing  remarkable 
about  the  picture,  or  her  possession  of  it. 

"This,  I  believe,  is  the  man  you're  try- 
ing to  save  from  the  clutches  of  a  wire- 
tapper named  Whelan,  Coke  Whelan,  as 
you  call  him?" 

I  acknowledged  that  it  was. 

"Now  look  at  the  signature  written 
across  it,"  she  prompted. 

I  did  as  she  suggested.  Inscribed  there 
I  read:  "Sincerely  and  more,  Duncan 
Cory  Whelan." 

"Have  I  now  made  the  situation  com- 
paratively clear  to  you?"  she  asked, 
watching  my  face  as  I  looked  from  her  to 
the  photograph  and  then  back  at  her 
again. 

"I  must  confess,  I  don't  quite  grasp  it," 
I  admitted,  thinking  at  the  moment  how 
her  face  in  the  strong  side-light  from  the 
windows  had  taken  on  a  quite  accidental 
touch  of  pathos. 

"It's  simply  that  the  man  you  are  try- 
ing to  save  from  Coke  Whelan  is  Coke 
Whelan  himself." 


"That's  impossible!"  I  replied. 

"It's  not  impossible,"  she  said  a  little 
wearily,  "because  the  whole  thing's  noth- 
ing more  than  a  plant,  a  frame-up.  And 
you  may  as  well  know  it.  It  can't  go  on. 
The  whole  thing  was  a  plan  to  trap  you." 

"A  plan  to  trap  me?" 

"Yes,  a  carefully  worked  out  plan  to 
gather  you  in.  And  now,  you  see,  the 
machinery  is  slipping  a  cog  where  it 
wasn't  expected  to!" 

I  stood  there  incredulous,  dazed,  trying 
to  digest  the  shock. 

"You  mean  that  the  man  I  met  and 
talked  to  last  night  is  actually  an  accom- 
pM"p  of  vours?" 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  "if  you  care  to 
put  it  that  way." 

"But  I  can't  believe  it.  I  won't  believe 
it  until  you  bring  him  here  and  prove  it." 

She  sank  into  her  chair,  with  a  half- 
listless  motion  for  me  to  be  seated. 

"Do  you  know  why  he's  called  Coke 
Whelan?"  she  demanded. 

I  did  not. 

"That,  too,  you've  got  to  know.  It's 
because  he's  a  heroin  and  cocaine  fiend. 
He's  killing  himself  with  the  use  of  drugs. 
He's  making  everything  impossible.  It's 
left  him  irresponsible,  as  dangerous  as 
any  lunatic  would  be  at  large." 

"He  will  be  here  himself  by  ten  o'clock. 
And  if  he  heard  me  saying  what  I  am  at 
this  moment,  he  would  kill  me  as  calmly 
as  he'd  sit  at  a  cafe-table  and  lie  to  you." 

"But  what's  the  good  of  those  lies?" 

"Don't  you  suppose  he  knew  you  were 
Parley  Kempton,  that  among  other  things 
you  owned  a  house  and  a  car,  that  you 
were  worth  making  a  try  for?  Don't  you 
suppose  he  found  all  that  out  before  he 
aid  his  ropes  for  this  wire-tapping  story? 
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FREE  BOOKLET  OF   100  RECIPES 

I, ft  n<*  >rnH  yitu  "The  Story  of  Carnation  Milk" 
in  booklet  form.  It  not  only  tells  how  Carna- 
tion Milk  is  produced,  but  contains  many  a  fine 
tested  recipe  to  add  to  your  collection.  Write  to- 
day for  a  free  copy,  but  mention  this  paper — 
please.     Address    Aylmer,    Oat. 


Fresh,  rich  Milk— that  "keeps"  for  months 


ORDINARY  milk  must  often  be  wasted,  be- 
cause it  is  perishable. 

Surely,  you  will  be  interested  in  milk 
you  can  keep  on  your  pantry  shelves,  and  use 
as  you  need  it.  A  safe  rich  milk  that  is  always 
fresh,  always  pure — and  always  ready  to  use. 

CARNATION  MILK  comes  to  you  in  sealed 
air-tight  cans,  safe  from  contamination, 
sweet,  fresh,  pure. 

It  is  milk,  rich,  "whole"  milk — nothing  more. 
Carnation  Milk  is  not  artificially  sweetened.  It 
"keeps"  perfectly,  because  it  is  sterilized.  No 
sugar  or  preservatives  are  added.  And  nothing 
but  water  is  taken  away. 

It  may  be  used  in  every  way  that  ordinary 
milk  is  used. 

But  it  is  richer  than  ordinary  milk  for  Car- 
nation Milk  is  evaporated  to  the  consistency  of 
cream. 

Its  quality  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  it 
"whips"  beautifully — (when  thoroughly  chilled 
of  course). 


In  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  with  cereals  or  fruit  it 
is  used  undiluted — just  as  it  comes  from  the  can. 

Add  an  equal  quantity  of  pure  water  to  Car- 
nation Milk  and  it  is  a  rich,  wholesome  milk — 
pure  and  safe  for  children  to  drink. 

USED  in  preparing  foods;  cooking;  creaming 
vegetables,  soups,  gravies;  Carnation  Milk 
imparting  a  creamy  richness — without  the 
need  of  adding  butter. 

Carnation  Milk  takes  the  place  in  your  home 
of  cream  and  milk.  Saves  the  waste  of  those 
perishable  foods.  Improves  every  dish  you  pre- 
pare with  milk.  Enables  you  to  have  always  at 
your  command  a  perfectly  safe,  rich  milk,  in 
just  the  quantity  you  may  need. 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  GROCER 
REMEMBER — Your  grocer  is  the  Carnation  Milk  man. 
Ask  him  to  send  you  three  or  four  cans  (tall  size.)     Try 
it  and  learn  for  yourself  the  many  conveniences  and  econ- 
omies of  using  milk  in  a  safe  and  absolutely  pure  form. 

CARNATION  MILK  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  LIMITED 


Condense  ries      at      Aylmer      and 
Springfield,    Ont. 


Carnation  Milk 


Canada      Food      Board      Licenses 
14-96    and    14-97. 


"from 
Contented  Cows' 


MADE  IN  CANADA 
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SEXUAL  KNOWLEDGE 

-  -  For  Men  -  - 
By  Dr.  William  J.  Robinson 

Sex    Knowledge  Every   Young  Man 

Should    Know. 
Sex      Knowledge     Every     Husband 

Should   Know. 
Sex       Knowledge      Every       Father 

Should     Know. 
Sex       Diaeaaea       Every      Huaband 
Should    Know. 
Sex    Terma    Every    Huaband    Should    Know. 
Sexology     Every     Husband     Should     Know. 
Together    with    information    aa    to    what,    when 
and   how  to   Impart  aexoal   knowledge  to  boya 

AM.  CONTAINKII  IN  (INK  VOI.IIMK 

FREDERICK  P.  GOODCHILD. 


Can't  you  see  the  part  I  was  to  play,  to 
follow  his  lead  and  show  you  how  we  could 
never  wring  his  money  back,  but  that  we 
could  face  the  gang  with  their  own  fire. 
I  was  to  weaken  and  show  you  how  we 
could  tap  the  tapper's  own  wire,  choose  the 
race  that  promised  the  best  odds,  and  in- 
duce you  to  plunge  against  the  house  on 
what  seemed  a  sure  thing?" 

T  SAT  there  doing  my  best  to  Pletcherize 
*  what  seemed  a  remarkably  big  bite  of 
information. 

"But  why  are  you  telling  me  all  this?" 
I  still  parried,  pushing  back  from  the 
flattering  consciousness  that  we  had  a 
secret  in  common,  that  I  had  proved 
worthy  an  intimacy  denied  others. 

"Because    I've    just    decided    it's    the 
easiest  way  out." 
"For  whom?" 
"For  me!" 

"What  made  you  decide  that?" 
"I've  done  a  lot  of  thinking  since  you 
came  into  this  room.  And  for  a  long  time 
I've  been  doing  a  lot  of  thinking.  I  don't 
do  things  Coke  Whelan's  way.  I  took 
pity  on  him,  once.  But  I'm  getting  tired 
of  trying  to  keep  him  up  when  he  insists 
on  dropping  lower,  lower  and  lower  every 
day.  Don't  imagine,  because  you've  got 
certain  ideas  of  me  and  my  life,  that  I 
haven't  common  sense,  that  I  can't  see 
what  this  other  sort  of  thing  leads  to. 
I've  seen  too  many  of  them,  and  how  they 
all  ended.  I  may  have  been  mixed  up 
with  some  strange  company  in  my  day, 
but  I  want  you  to  know  that  I've  kept  my 
hands  clean!" 

She  stopped  suddenly  and  the  color 
ebbed  out  of  her  face.  Then  I  saw  her 
slowly  rise  to  her  feet  and  look  undecided- 
ly about  the  four  corners  of  the  room. 
Then  she  turned  to  me.  Her  eyes  seemed 
ridiculously  terrified. 

"He's  come!"  she  said,  in  little  more 
than  a  whisper.     "He's  here  now!" 

'"pHE  door  opened  before  I  could  speak- 
A  But  even  before  the  mummy-faced 
man  I  had  left  at  the  cafe-table  the  night 
before  could  stride  into  the  room,  the 
woman  in  front  of  me  sank  back  into  her 
chair.  Over  her  face  came  a  change,  a 
veil,  a  quickly  coerced  and  smiling- 
lipped  blankness  that  reminded  me  of  a 
pastoral  stage-drop  shutting  out  some- 
grim  and  moving  tragedy. 

The  change  in  the  bearing  and  attitude 
of  the  intruder  was  equally  prompt  aa 
his  startled  eyes  fell  on  me  calmly  seated 
within  those  four  walls.  He  was  not 
as  quick  as  the  woman  in  catching  his 
cue. 

I  could  plainly  detect  the  interrogative 
look  he  flashed  at  her,  the  look  which  de- 
manded as  plain  as  words:  "What  is 
this   man   doing   here?" 

"This,"  said  the  woman  at  the  table, 
in  her  most  dulcet  and  equable  tones,  "is 
the  altruistic  gentleman  who  objects  to 
your  losing  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  a 
race  which  I  had  no  earthly  way  of  con- 
troling." 

Here,  I  saw,  was  histrionism  without  a 
flaw.  Her  fellow-actor,  I  could  also  see, 
was  taking  more  time  to  adjust  himself 
to  his  role.  He  was  less  finished  in  his 
assumption  of  accusatory  indignation.  But 
he  did  his  best  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 

"I've  got  to  get  that  money  back,"  he 
cried,  leveling  a  shaking  finger  at  her. 
"And  I'm  going  to  do  it  without  dragging 
my  friends  into  it!" 

She  walked  over  to  the  windows  and 
closed   them   before   she   spoke. 

"What's  the  use  of  going  over  all  that?" 
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Ingersoll  Service 

Day    and    Night  —  The    World    Round 


Quarter  of  a  century  ago  many  a 
watch  pocket  had  to  go  empty1 — 
watches  were  expensive.  Then  Robt. 
H.  Ingersoll  made  and  sold  the  first 
Ingersoll  watch — the  Maple  Leaf 
model,  and  reliable  time  pieces 
came  within  the  reach  of  everyone. 
Fifty  million  Ingersoll  watches  pro- 
duced since  then  have  furnished  a 
good  time-keeping  service  to  the 
people  of  every  nation,  the  world 
around.  With  the  introduction  of 
the  Radiolite — the  watch  that  tells 
time  in  the  dark — this  service  is 
available  both  day  and  night. 

The  Ingersoll  idea  was  not  only  to 


design  a  reliable  watch  but  to  de- 
velop a  factory  system  that  produces 
thousands  of  watches  in  the  shortest 
time  and  the  fewest  machine  opera- 
tions. In  spite  of  advancing  costs 
of  material  and  labor  and  strenuous 
war  conditions  the  democratic  In- 
gersoll still  sells  for  a  price  that  puts 
it  within  the  reach  of  every  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Dominion. 

Each  part  is  inspected  many  times 
and  every  finished  movement  is 
thoroughly  tested  before  leaving  the 
factory — for  the  Ingersoll  standard 
of  quality  is  inflexible  and  every 
Ingersoll  is  guaranteed. 


Buy  a  watch  with  the  name  IftGERSOLL  on   the  dial 

and  you  are  guaranteed  a  good  time-keeping  service. 

ROBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO.,       -      128  Bleury  Street,  MONTREAL 

tfnqeMoiC  Radiolite 


Tells  Time  in  the  Dark 


Mention   MacLean's  Magazine — It   will  identify  you. 
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CECI LIAN 

CPNCERTPfPNE 

1  he  Aristocrat  of  the  Phonograph  World 


Remarkable  in  reproduction. 
The  Concertphone  plays  all 
records  no  matter  what  make, 
possessing  that  clear,  sweet, 
natural  tone. 

The  Cecilian  Concertphone  i  s 
equipped  with  the  wonderful  ball- 
bearing tone  arm.  The  Cecilian 
patented  electric  automatic  stop. 
The  modulating  tone  control  as  well 
as  the  all-wood  amplifier. 

The  Cecilian  cabinets  are  works  of 
art,  being  absolutely  up  to  piano 
standard  in  every  detail. 

Prices  $70.00  to  $315.00 


Thousands  of  satisfied 
Cecilian  purchasers  en- 
dorse the  Concertphone. 


Write  for   Illustrated  Cata- 
logue and  full  description. 


THE  CECILIAN  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

247  Yonge  Street,  TORONTO 
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MacLean's  Will  Appear  In 
Enlarged  Form  Next  Month 

Starting  with  the  January  issue,  MacLean's  will  be  published  in  a  larger 
form,  II  by  14J4  inches,  the  same  size  as  The  Saturday  Evening  Post.  This 
important  change  has  been  decided  upon  in  order  that  a  still  greater  service 
may  be  rendered  the  readers  of  this  magazine.  The  new  size  will  make  it 
possible  to  increase  the  amount  of  reading  matter  in  each  issue  and  to 
achieve  a  more  prominent  and  attractive  degree  of  display. 

To  put  MacLean's  Magazine  out  in  the  new  size  has  involved  the  purchase  of  new 
presses,  new  equipment  generally  and  an  expensive  new  type  face.  It  will  mean  heavier 
printing  bills,  but — the  best  must  be  given:  The  publishers  of  MacLean's  are  deter- 
mined to  make  the  magazine  still  more  worthy  of  the  title  it  has  earned,  "Canada's 
National  Magazine." 

In  keeping  with  the  typographical  improvements,  a  particularly  fine  programme  of 
editorial  features  has  been  secured  for  the  coming  year.  MacLean's  will  not  only  be 
bigger,  but  better  than  ever. 

Some  of  the  Things  Coming  in  1919 


Lord  Beaverbrook,  best  known  in  Canada  as  Max 
Aitkin  has  become  Minister  of  Information  in  the 
British  Cabinet  and  is  credited  with  having  been 
responsible  for  the  formation  of  the  Lloyd  George 
Government  in  1917.  The  inside  story  of  these 
events  has  been  written  and  will  appear  in  Mac- 
Lean's  starting  in  the  January  issue. 

Robert  W.  Service,  the  famous  Canadian  poet,  has  at 
last  been  commissioned  to  proceed  to  the  Canadian 
front  as  an  official  observer.  He  will  act  as  special 
representative  for  MacLean's  Magazine  exclusively 
and  will  write  articles  on  the  Great  Retreat  for  Mac- 
Lean's.  In  addition  he  will  continue  to  supply  his 
splendid  martial  poetry  regularly. 

H.  F.  Gadsby  and  J.  K.  Munro  will  continue  through- 
out the  year  to  write  political  articles  in  the  bold, 
humorous  and  enlightened  way  that  has  made  their 
work  such  a  feature  of  MacLean's  in  the  past. 
Fearless  and  impartial  information  about  doings  at 
Ottawa  will  be  given. 

Lieut.-Colonel  J.  B.  Maclean,  the  publisher  of  Mac- 
Lean's,  will  continue  to  write  articles  on  the  war 
situation  and  public  affairs  and  will  keep  up  his 
vigorous  stand  for  a  business-like  administration  of 
affairs. 


Agneg  C.  Laut  will  continue  to  write  exclusively  for 
MacLean's,  giving  inside  information  with  reference 
to  America's  war  work  and  relations  with  Canada. 

A  New  Serial  will  start  in  February  on  the  con- 
clusion of  the  delightful  story  by  C.  N.  and  A.  M. 
Williamson  now  running.  A  definite  selection  has 
not  yet  been  made  but  it  will  be  one  of  three  stories, 
all  by  famous  authors. 

Stories  by  Famous  Writers.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  for  a  regular  supply  of  splendid  short  stories 
by  the  best  known  Canadian  writers.  Some  of  the 
authors  who  will  contribute  to  MacLean's  during  the 
coming  years  are: 

Arthur  Stringer,  Stephen  Leacock, 

W.  A.  Fraser,  Arthur  Beverly  Baxter, 

Robert  E.  Pinkerton,  W.  Victor  Cook, 

Archie  P.  McKishnie,  Madge  Macbeth, 

Theodore  Goodridgfc  Roberts  and  others. 

War  Memorial  Pictures.  A  group  of  artists  have 
been  engaged  for  some  months  back  painting  pic- 
tures to  commemorate  the  part  Canada  is  playing  in 
the  war.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  many 
of  the  best  of  these  pictures  to  appear  exclusively  in 
MacLean's. 


The  Best  of  All 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  size  of  MacLean's  it  will  be  possible  now  to  extend  the  "Review  of  Reviews" 
department  which  is  acclaimed  by  readers  as  not  only  the  best  feature  of  MacLean's  but  the  best  feature  to 
be  found  in  any  magazine  the  world  over.  It  will  continue  to  give  the  best  articles  from  all  magazines  in 
condensed  form.    The  only  difference  will  be  in  the  volume.    There'll  be  lots  more  of  it. 

Don't  Let  Your  Subscription  Lapse 

You  can't  afford  to  miss  MacLean's  in  1919.  The  regular  departments  "Business  Outlook,"  "Investment  Situa- 
tion," Books  of  the  Month,"  "Women  and  Their  Work"  will  also  be  continued. 
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T_IARTT  shoes  for  men  are  of  the 
■*■  J-  highest  quality.  Nothing  but  se- 
lected materials  are  used. 
Q  The  soft  glove-like  feel  and  fit  of 
their  rare  leathers  are  only  exceeded  by 
their  splendid  wearing  qualities. 

THE  BRIGHTON 

a»  illustrated,  in  Cherry  Willow 
(.'•If.  Vici  Kid,  Cunmetal.   etc. 


j^r  JLaSies  an6  Senl lemon. 

Sold  by  th»  Best  She*  Dealers  in  Canada 

•"THE  graceful  lines  of  this  Hartt  model 
■*■  (style No. 4201)  will  enhance  milady's 
appearance,  its  marked  style  adding  a 
new  note  of  distinction  to  the  apparel. 
Wonderfully  comfortable.  Made  of 
selected  quality  leather. 
<J  It  is  but  one  of  the  many  attractive 
new  Hartt  models  for  ladies. 

If  your  dealer  can't  aupply  you,  write 
for  the  name  of  one  who  can,  to 

The  Hartt  Boot  G  Shoe  Company 

LIMITED 
FREDER/CTON.  N.B. 
Ad.  No. 


(she  continued,  and  I  had  the  impression 
of  sitting  before  a  row  of  foot-lights  and 
watching  an  acted  drama.  "You  took 
your  risk  and  lost.  I  didn't  get  it.  It's 
not  my  fault.  You  know  as  well  as  I 
do  that  McGowan  and  Noyes  will  never 
open  up  unless  you're  in  a  position  to 
make  them.  It's  a  case  of  dog  eat  dog, 
of  fighting  fire  with  fire.  And  I've  just 
been  telling  it  all  to  your  friend  Mr. 
Kempton,  who  seems  to  think  he's  going 
to  have  some  one  arrested  if  we  don't 
suddenly  do  the  right  thing." 

"I  want  my  money!"  cried  the  man 
named  Whelan.  I  could  see,  even  as  he 
delivered  his  lines,  that  his  mind  was 
floundering  and  groping  about  for  solid 
ground. 

"And  Mr.  Kempton,"  continued  the 
tranquil-voiced  woman  at  the  table, 
"says  he  has  a  house  in  Gramercy  Square 
where  we  can  go  and  have  a  conference. 
I've  'phoned  for  a  telegraph  operator 
called  Downey  to  be  there,  so  we  can  de- 
cide on  a  plan  for  tapping  McGowan's 
wire." 

"And  what  good  does  that  do  me?"  de- 
manded the  mummy-faced  youth. 

"Why,  that  gives  Mr.  Kempton  his 
chance  to  bet  as  much  as  he  likes,  to  get  as 
much  back  from  McGowan  as  he  wants  to, 
without  any  risk  of  losing." 

"But  who  handles  the  money?"  demand- 
ed the  wary  Whelan. 

"That's  quite  immaterial.  You  can, 
if  you're  his  friend,  or  he  can  handle  it 
himself.  The  important  thing  is  to  get 
your  plan  settled  and  your  wire  tapped. 
And  if  Mr.  Kempton  will  be  so  good  as 
to  telephone  to  his  butler  I'll  dress  and 
be  ready  in  ten  minutes." 

She  leaned  forward  and  swung  an 
equipoise  'phone-bracket  round  to  my  el- 
bow. 


B 


UT  I  did  not  lift  the  receiver  from  its 


abruptly  opened.  The  maid  in  the  white 
cap  and  apron  stood  trembling  on  its 
threshold. 

"That's  a  lie!"  she  was  crying,  in  her 
shrill  and  sudden  abandon,  and  the  twin 
badges  of  servitude  made  doubly  in- 
congruous her  attitude  of  fierce  revolt. 
"It's  a  lie,  Tony!     She's  welched  on  you!" 

She  took  three  quick  steps  into  the 
|  room. 

"She's  only  playing  you  against  this 
tfuy.  I've  heard  every  word  of  it.  She 
never  'phoned  for  an  operator.  That's  a 
lie.  She's  throwing  you  down,  for  good. 
She's  told  him  who  you  are  and  what 
your  game  If !" 

I  looked  at  the  other  woman.  She  was 
now  on  her  feet. 

"Don't  let  her  fool  you  this  time,  Tony," 
was  the  passionate  cry  from  the  quivering 
breast  under  the  incongruous  white  apron- 
straps.  "Look  at  how  she's  treated  you! 
Look  at  your  picture  there,  that  she 
cinched  her  talk  with !  She  never  did 
half  what  I  did  for  you!  And  now  you're 
letting  her  throw  you  flat!  You're  stand- 
ing there  and  letting — " 

The  woman  stopped,  and  put  her  hands 
over  her  ears.  For  she  saw,  even  as  I 
did,  the  hollow-eyed,  mummy-faced  youth 
reach  a  shaking  hand  back  to  his  hip. 

"You  liar!"  he  said,  as  his  hand  swung 
up  with  the  revolver  in  it.  "You  lying 
.welcher!"  he  cried,  in  a  thin  and  throaty 
(voice  that  was  a  little  more  than  a  cackle. 

He  took  one  step  toward  the  woman  in 
the  rose-colored  dressing-gown.  She  was, 
I  could  see,  much  the  taller  of  the  two. 
And  she  was  standing,  now,  with  her 
back  flat  against  the  wall.     She  made  no 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 

FIVE  CENTS  PER  WORD  PER  MONTH 

Rates  for  Classified  Ads. — Inser- 
tions in  this  column  five  cents  per 
word  per  issue.  Each  initial,  four 
or  less  figures  in  one  number  count 
as  one  word.  Name  and  address  is 
counted  as  part  of  the  ad.  All 
orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
cash.  Forms  for  the  month  close 
on  5th  of  the  month  preceding 
issue. 

EDUCATIONAL 
QNE  HOUR  A  DAY,  OR  EVEN  LESS, 
v-^  given  to  study,  under  our  guidance, 
will  fit  you  for  a  better  position.  We  teach 
you  at  home:  Commercial  Course  (book- 
keeping, arithmetic,  penmanship,  business 
correspondence,  commercial  law),  short- 
hand and  typewriting,  beginners'  course, 
short  story  writing,  special  English,  me- 
chanical drawing,  architectural  drawing, 
electrical  course,  engineering  (stationary, 
steam  traction,  gasoline,  gas  tractor,  auto- 
mobile), matriculation,  civil  service,  teach- 
ers' examinations,  mind  and  memory  train- 
ing, salesmanship  or  any  subject.  Ask  for 
what  you  need.  Canadian  Correspondence 
College,  Limited,  Dept.  B,  Toronto,  Canada. 

CAN  YOU  CONCENTRATE? 

pAN  YOU  REMEMHER  NAMES,  FACES. 
*-'  facts,  figures?  Our  Mind  and  Memory 
Course  will  build  you  up  strong  in  mem- 
ory, concentration,  self-confidence,  initia- 
tive. Write  Pelman  Institute,  Dept.  B, 
Toronto,    Canada. 

parVATE    NURSES     EARN    $10   TO    126 
a    week.      Learn    without   leaving    home. 
Booklet    free.       Royal     College    of    Science. 
709  A8  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto.  Canada. 

|>K  A  FRENCH  OR  SPANISH  CORRES- 
Li  pendent  |      Salary    tlG    to  .    for 

tlie     list    of    our    graduates     doing    for 
correspondence     in     Canada.       Courses     by 
mail.      The    Toronto    School    of    Languages. 
l'.'l    College    Street.     Guy   de    Lestard.    prln- 
cipal.     Fifteen   years   in   Toronto.    (Dec.    18) 

pLLIOTT     BUSINESS     COLLEGE,       734 

'     Yotme       Street.       Toronto:        absolutely 
superior     instruction  :     graduates     in     << 
demand;      satisfaction     assured:     write     for 
illustr  i  true.  (5-19) 

INDIVIDUAL     TEACHING     IN      Book- 
keeping,    shorthand,     civil     service,     ma- 
triculation.     Write  for   free   catalogue    and 
particulars.      Dominion      Business      Colli 

i '"liege  Street,  Toronto.  J.  V.  Mit- 
chell,   B.A.,    Principal.  {U ) 

SHORT  STORY  MANUSCRIPTS 

WANTED 

|,  ARN  »25.00  WEEKLY,  SPARE  TIME, 

writing     for     newspapers ;,    n 
experience   unnecessary;   details   free.    Press 
Syndicate.  SIS  St.   Louis,  Mo.  (tf) 

CHOBT  STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS.  ETC. 
are    wanted    for    publication.      Literary 

ii,    I  I".    Hannibal.  Mo.  (tf) 

\y  ANTED    —    STORIES.  ARTIt 

poems  for  new  magazine.  We  pay 
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able. Send  MSS.  to  Woman's  National 
Magazine,  Desk  372.  Washington,  D.C. 
(Dec.  18) 

STAMPS  AND  COINS 

CTAMPS  PACKAGE    I  REE    TO    COL- 

lectors    for    two    cents    postage.        Also 
"tier    hundred    different    foreign,    Catal- 
Hinges     all     five     cents.      We   buy    stamps. 
Marks   stamp  Co..  Toronto,   Canada,       ufi 

PATENTS    \M>    lit.  M. 

I,  ETIIKRSTONHAUGH    &    CO.,    PATENT 

Solicitors.        II  Royal      Hank 

Building,  Toronto;  !   Elgin  Street,   Ottawa. 

OtViees    In    other    principal    cities.  (4-19) 

STAMMERING 

t-T-STii-T-T-TERING  and  stammering 
*^  cured  at  home.  Instructive  booklet 
lire  VV.ilt.r  McDonnell,  til  Potomto  Hank 
Building,    v,  D.C.  (rtf) 
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attempt  to  escape.  She  was  still  staring 
at  him  out  of  wide  and  bewildered  eyes 
when  he  fired. 

I  saw  the  spit  of  the  plaster  and  the 
little  shower  of  mortar  that  rained  on 
her  bare  shoulder  from  the  bullet-hole 
in  the  wall. 

TpHEN  I  did  a  very  ordinary  and  com- 
■*•  mon-plaee  thing.  I  stooped  quickly 
forward  to  the  end  of  the  table  and 
caught  up  the  nickeled  coffee-pot  by  its 
ebony  handle.  The  lunatic  with  the  smok- 
ing revolver  saw  my  sudden  movement, 
for  as  I  swuntr  the  metal  instrument  up- 
ward he  turned  on  me  and  fired  for  the 
nd  time. 

I  could  feel  the  sting  of  the  powder 
smoke  on  my  up-thrust  wrist.  I  knew 
then  that  it  was  useless  to  try  to  reach 
him.  I  simply  brought  my  arm  forward 
and  let  the  metal  pot  fly  from  my  hand. 
I  let  it  fly  forward,  targeting  on  his 
white  and   distorted   face. 

Where  or  how  it  struck  I  could  not  tell. 
All  I  knew  was  that  he  went  down  under 
a  scattering  geyser  of  black  coffee.  He 
did  not  fire  again,  He  did  not  even  move. 
But  as  he  fell  the  woman  in  the  cap  and 
apron  dropped  on  her  knees  beside  him. 
She  knelt  there  with  an  inarticulate  cry 
like  that  of  an  animal  over  its  fallen 
mate,  a  ludicrous,  mouse-like  sound  that 
was  almost  a  squeak.  Then  she  suddenly 
edged  about  and  reached  out  for  the  fall- 
en revolver. 

I  saw  her  through  the  smoke,  but  she 
had  the  gun  in  her  hand  before  I  could 
stop  her.  She  fought  over  it  like  a  wild- 
cat. The  peril  of  that  combat  made  me 
desperate.  Her  arm  was  quite  thin,  and 
not  overly  strong.  I  first  twisted  it  so  the 
gun-barrel  pointed  outward.  The  pain, 
as  I  continued  to  twist,  must  have  been 
intense.  But  I  knew  it  was  no  time  for 
half-measures.  Just  how  intense  that 
pain  was  came  home  to  me  a  moment 
later,  when  the  woman  fell  forward  on 
her  face,  in  a  dead  faint. 

The  other  woman  had  calmly  thrown 
open  the  windows.  She  watched  me,  al- 
most apathetically,  as  I  got  to  my  feet 
and  stooped  in  alarm  over  the  uncon- 
scious man  in  his  ridiculous  welter  of 
black  coffee.  Then  she  stepped  closer  to 
me. 

"Have  you  killed  him?"  she  asked,  with 
more  a  touch  of  child-like  wonder  than 
any  actual  fear. 

"No  J  he's  onlv  stunned." 

"But  how?" 

"It  caught  him  here  on  the  forehead. 
He'll  be  around  in  a  minute  or  two." 

Once  more  I  could  hear  the  multitudin- 
ous rustle  as  she  crossed  the  room. 

"Put  him  here  on  my  bed,"  she  called 
from  an  open  door.  And  as  I  carried 
him  in  and  dropped  him  in  a  sodden  heap 
on  the  white  coverlet,  I  saw  the  woman 
unsheathe  her  writhing  body  of  its  rose- 
colored  wrapping. 

"Wait!"  she  said  as  she  crossed  the 
room.     "I  must  telephone  McCausland." 

"Who's  McCausland?"  I  asked  as  she 
stepped  out  into  the  dining-room. 

"He's  a  man  I  know  at  Headquarters," 
was  her  impersonal-noted  reply. 

For  the  second  time,  as  she  stepped 
hurriedly  back  into  the  room  with  me, 
I  was  conscious  of  the  satin-like  smooth- 
ness of  her  skin,  the  baby-like  whiteness 
of  her  rounded  bare  arms.  Then,  un- 
abashed by  my  presence,  she  flung  open 
a  closet  and  tossed  a  cascade  of  perfumed 
apparel  out  beside  the  bed  where  I  stood. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  I  demand- 
ed, as  I  saw  her  white-clad  figure  writhe 
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ATLANTIC   CITY^N.  J. 

^m^   ^fje  ^Breakers! 

Atlantic  City's  Newest  Fireproof  Hotel 

Ocean  Front.  Unusually  attractive 
during  Autumn  and  Winter  Seasons. 
Luxurious  lobbies  and  beautifully 
furnished  Sun  Parlors  thoroughly 
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a  Cozy-Top 

Motoring  in  the  cold  or  rain  drives  the  chill  through  and  through  the  cloth 
ing,  causing  discomfort  and  sometimes  causing  illness.  By  putting  a  Cozy- 
Top  OB  your  Roadster,  you  can  travel  to  spue,  the  speed  limit  and  still  be 
comfortable  and  warm  inside  the  Cozy-Top.  It  is  foolish  to  lay  up  your  cat 
for  the  winter  when,  with  a  Cozy-Top,  you  could  have  the  use  of  your  motor 
every  day.  Cozv-Tops  are  made  for  Ford  Touring  cars,  as  well  as  Roadsters, 
and  fit  the  1914,  '15,  "16,  '17,  'IS  Ford  models,  also  Chevrolet  4-90.  The 
entire  stock  is  of  selected  materials;  roof  is  stretched  firmly  over  wood  bows; 
the  rear  windows  arc  ]>crmanent  with  glass  of  double  strength;  the  fore  win- 

dows  roll  up  when  desired,  giving  full  venti- 
DIRECT   FROM-  lation  and  freedom  for  signalling.       It  is  not 

FACTORY   TO    YOU      necessary  to  tear  out  seat  trimming;  top  goes 

right  on  snug,  with  no  trouble,  furnished  with 
all  irons  and  bolts.  Full  instructions  for  attaching.  Net  weight  of  Roadster 
Cozy-Top  is  75  pounds  and  crated  weighs  about  100  pounds.  The  price  $75 
is  direct  from  factory  to  you;  no  margin  for  middleman  at  this  close  figure. 
The  Touring  Cozy-Top  is  $98.  Whether  you  motor  for  business  or  for  plea- 
sure, you  will  get  five  times  as  much  use  and  a  thousand  _  _ 
times  as  much  comfort  in  driving,  winter  and  summer,  if  TOUrin^Top 
you  put  a  Cozy-Top  on  your  car.  Treat  yourself  to  a 
Cozy-Top;  you  would  like  one,  so  do  not  deny  yourself  the 
pleasure  and  benefit.  The  cost  is  trifling  for  the  advan- 
tages you  get.  There  are  90,000  Ford  car  owners  in 
Canada;  and  as  our  supply  is  limited,  we  advise  that  you 
mail  your  order  to  us  NOW.  Shipped 
promptly  to  any  station  in  Canada, 
'.o.b.  Montreal,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Illustrated  literature  on  request. 

CARRIAGE  FACTORIES,  LIMITED 


$98 

RoadsterTop" 

$75 


Exclusive  Manufacturers  in  Canada 
310  Excelsior    Life   Buildinj 

Toronto. 
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15c  Saved  °^r 

The  biggest  and  best  economy  in  the  grocery 
basket  is  H.  A.  BRAND  OLEOMARGARINE. 

It  is  so  good — so  wholesome,  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  best  of  Creamery  Butter. 

Every  pound  is  guaranteed  fresh  to  your  dealer. 

15c  per  lb.  saved !  Think  what  this  would  buy  in  a 
single  month. 


Creamery 
Butter     -     -       55c 
Oleomargarine  40c 
15c 


ARCARINE 


Tiik  Harris  Abattoir  Company,  Limited 


TORONTO        -        CANADA 

Canada  Food  Board  Rbnlct  License  No.  165 


Loose  Leaf  Devices 
and    Accounting 

Systems 

Aak   Ha  to  send   you  booklet  con- 
taining-    full     information. 

Warwick  Bros.  &  R utter.  Limited 

Canadian  MAm'F*cn)iuau 
Kin*  and  Spadina,  Toronto, Ont. 


Office  Managers 
and  Accountants 


Tin-  Kalamazoo  Syatem  will  enable  yon 
your    work    day    in    and    day    out    with 
greater  apeed   and  accuracy.     A   trial    is 
conTincins. 

Specinl       Kalamazoo       Features:— 

i.    i  inalon.    Ea»e 

\ 
■saw         ^.. 


itself  into  a  street  dress.  There  was 
something  promordial  and  adamitic  in  the 
very  calmness  with  which  she  swept 
through  the  flimsy  reservations  of  sex. 
She  was  as  unconscious  of  my  predica- 
ment as  a  cave  woman  might  have  been. 
And  the  next  moment  she  was  crushing 
lingerie  and  narrow-toed  shoes  and  toilet 
articles  and  undecipherable  garments  of 
folded  silk  into  an  English  club-bag.  Then 
she  turned  to  glance  at  her  watch  on  the 
dresser. 

"I'm  going!"  she  said  at  last,  as  she 
caught  up  a  second  handbag  of  alligator 
skin,  and  crammed  into  it  jewel  boxes 
of  dark  plush  and  cases  of  different  color- 
ed kid,  and  still  more  clothing  and  lin- 
gerie. "I'm  going  to  catch  the  Nieuw 
Amsterdam." 

"For   where?" 

"For  Europe!" 

Her  quick  and  dextrous  hands  had 
pinned  on  a  hat  and  veil  as  I  stood  in 
wonder  watching  her. 

"Call  a  taxi,  please,"  she  said,  as  she 
struggled  into  her  coat.  "And  a  boy  for 
my  bags." 

I  WAS  still  at  the  receiver  when  she 
came  into  the  room,  and  looked  down 
for  a  moment  at  the  woman  moaning  and 
whimpering  on  the  coffee-stained  floor. 
Then  she  began  resolutely  and  calmly 
drawing  on  her  gloves. 

"Couldn't  we  do  something  for  them?" 
I  said  as  I  stepped  back  into  the  bedroom 
for  her  hand-bag. 

"What?"  she  demanded,  as  she  leaned 
over  the  bed  where  Whelan's  reviving 
body  twitched  and  moved. 

"There  must  be  something." 

"There's  nothing.  Oh,  believe  me,  you 
can't  help  him.  I  can't  help  him.  He's 
got  his  own  way  to  go.  And  it's  a  terri- 
bly short  way!" 

She  flung  open  a  drawer  and  crammed 
a  further  article  or  two  down  in  her  still 
open  chatelaine  bag. 

Then  she  opened  the  outer  door  for  the 
boy  who  had  come  for  the  bags.  Then 
she  looked  at  her  watch  again. 

"You  must  not  come  back,"  she  said 
to  mo.     "They  may  be  here  any  time." 

"Who  may?"  I  asked. 

"The  police,"  she  answered  as  she  clos 
ed  the  door.  She  did  not  speak  again 
until  we  were  at  the  side  of  the  taxicab. 

"To  the  Holland  American  Wharf," 
she  said. 

Nor  did  she  speak  all  the  while  we  pur- 
red and  hummed  and  dodged  our  way 
across  the  city.  She  did  not  move  until 
we  jolted  aboard  the  ferry-boat,  and  the 
clanging  of  the  landing-float's  pawl-and- 
ratchet  told  us  we  were  no  longer  on  that 
shrill  and  narrow  island  where  the  f< 
of  life  burns  to  the  edge  of  its  three  Lav- 
ing rivers.  It  was  then  and  only  then 
that  I  noticed  the  convulsive  shaking  of 
noulders. 

"What  is  it?"  I  asked,  helplessly^ op- 
pressed by  the  worlds  that  seemed  to 
stand  between  us. 

"It's  nothing,"  she  said,  with  her  teeth 
against  her  lip.  But  the  next  minute  she 
was  crying  as  forlornly  and  openly  as  a 
child. 

"What  is  it?"  I  repeated,  as  inade- 
quately as  before,  knowing  the  use! 

of  any  debilitating  touch   of  sym- 
pathy. 

"It's  so  hard,"  she  said,  struggling  to 
control  her  voice. 

"What  is?" 

"It's  so  hard  to  begin  over." 

"But  they  say  you're  the  cleverest  wo- 
man in  the  world!"  was  the  only  consol- 
ation I  could  offer  her. 
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Continued  from  page  43 
sible,  matter  for  him  to  get  on  deck  with- 
out arousing  suspicion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  heat  of  the  stokehold  in  these 
subtropical  latitudes  would  give  him.  if 
he  went  to  work  carefully,  the  plausible 
opportunity  which  he  sought.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  men  to  faint  at  the 
furnaces.  He  had  fainted  once  before 
himself,  and  he  knew  what  would  follow. 
The  unconscious  man  would  be  carried 
on  deck.  A  bucket  of  sea-water  would 
be  flung  unceremoniously  over  his  half- 
naked  body,  and  he  would  be  left  to  re- 
cover as  best  he  might. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  on  his  course 
of  action,  Bruce  carried  it  through  with 
characteristic  determination.  Midnight 
came,  and  he  went  to  the  stokehold  with 
his  mates.  By  way  of  preparing  his  way, 
he  told  the  man  next  him,  soon  after  the 
work  had  started,  that  he  felt  very  queer 
that  night.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore six  bells — that  is  to  say,  at  2.45  a.m., 
Bruce  contrived  a  fainting-fit  which 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  melodrama, 
right  in  front  of  the  raging  mouth  of  the 
furnace  he  was  about  to  feed.  Another 
stoker  was  close  at  hand — the  Scot  had 
made  sure  of  that — and  with  a  great 
deal  of  cursing  Bruce  was  lifted  and  car- 
ried on  deck,  where  the  programme  he 
had  foreseen  was  carried  out  to  the  letter. 
He  was  even  so  fortunate  that  the  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  the  watch  ordered  a 
man  fling  a  tarpaulin  over  him  when  he 
had  been  well  soused  with  sea-water. 
Then  they  left  him  to  his  own  devices. 
It  had  all  happened  so  quickly  that  Bruce 
began  to  fear  that  some  one  would  come 
to  look  for  him  again  before  six  bells 
sounded. 

From  where  he  lay  he  could  see  the  dim 
outline  of  the  steamer's  bridge,  and  the 
shape  of  two  men  standing  near  the 
wheel-house. 

Suddenly  a  light  flashed  from  the  bridge 
— once,  twice,  thrice — a  ray  from  a  strong 
electric  torch.  There  was  no  other  sig- 
nalling that  Bruce  could  see,  but  almost 
immediately  the  bridge  telegraph  rang 
half-speed,  and  then  dead  slow.  One  of 
the  figures  left  the  bridge,  and  present- 
ly two  men,  whom  by  their  step  Bruce 
knew  in  the  darkness  for  the  captain  and 
the  chief-engineer,  passed  along  the  com- 
munication-bridge leading  to  the  poop. 

O  EMOVING  his  shoes,  he  stole  along 
**•  the  after-deck  below  them  and  a  lit- 
tle in  their  rear.  He  had  been  so  intent 
on  his  plan  that  up  to  this  time  he  had 
not  noticed  that  the  ship  was  showing  no 
lights.  The  circumstance  facilitated  his 
cautious  ascent  of  the  poop  ladder,  and  he 
hastened  to  conceal  himself  under  a  boat 
slung  on  its  davits.  The  ship  was  still 
going  dead  slow,  and  Bruce,  creeping  aft, 
could  make  out  the  forms  of  the  two  men 
stooping  over  the  deck.  He  had  got  with- 
in half-a-dozen  yards  of  them,  though 
still  sheltered  by  the  boat,  when  one  of 
them  uncovered  a  flash-lamp,  and  he 
started  back  into  the  shadow.  The  Span- 
iards, however,  were  too  intent  on  their 
business  to  look  about  them.  Bruce 
clearly  saw  them  raise  a  plank  of  the 
deck,  and  insert  into  something  just  be- 
neath a  thing  like  a  steel  bar;  then  the 
lamp  was  switched  off. 

"Now!"  came  the  captain's  voice. 

The  two  threw  their  joint  weight  on 
the  lever,  shoving  it  hard  over.  There 
was  an  indistinct  rumbling  from  well  be- 
low the  deck,  followed  by  a  heavy  splash 
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890  Calories 
Per  Pound 


The  Vital  Point  in 
Food  Cost 

The  calory  is  the  energy  unit  by 
which  governments  and  experts 
measure  food 

It  is  a  major  factor  to  consider 
in  combating  cost  of  living.  Figure 
what  you  get  per  dollar  as  compared 
with  Quaker  Oats. 

In  these  foods,  for  example: 


560  Calories 
Per  Pound 


Cost    Per  1,000  Calories 

Quaker  Oats      -  -     -     -       5  cents 

Meats    Average  -     -     -  40  " 

Fish  Averages  -     -     -     40  " 

Canned  Salmon  -     -     -  33 

Canned   Corn     -  ...     30  ** 

Potatoes     ......  13  " 

Canned    Peas      -  -     -     -     54  " 


365  Calories 
Per  Pound 


Most  meat  foods  cost  you  7  to  10 
times  Quaker  Oats  for  the  same 
calory  units.  And  some  foods  cost 
you  20  times  as  much 

Then  Quaker  Oats  is  better-balanc- 
ed than  these  costly  foods.  It  is 
richer  in  minerals.  It  is  more  nearly 
a  complete  food 

Use  Quaker  Oats  to  reduoe  your 
meat  cost.  Every  dollar's  worth  used 
in  that  way  saves  $7  on  the  average. 

Then  mix  it  with  your  flour  foods. 
The  more  you  use  the  more  you  save 
and   the   better  you   are  fed. 


The  Extra'Flavory  Flakes 
35c  and  15c  Per  Package.     Except  in  Far  West. 

The  Quaker  Qar  s  (pm  pany 


Peterborough,  Can. 


Saskatoon,  Can. 


Quaker  Oats  Bread 

l\i  cups  Quaker  Oats  (uncooked) 

2   teaspoons  salt 

h%  cup  sugar 

2  cups  boiling  water 

1  cake  yeast 

hi   cup  lukewarm   water 

6  cups  flour. 

Mix  together  Quaker  Oats,  salt  and  sugar.  Pour 
OTer  two  cups  of  boiling  water.  Let  stand  until 
lukewarm.  Then  add  yeast  which  has  been  dis- 
solved in  %  cup  lukewarm  water,  then  add  5 
cups  of  flour. 

Knead  slightly,  set  in  a  warm  place,  let  rise  until 
light  (about  2  hours).  Knead  thoroughly,  form 
into  two  loaves  and  put  in  pans.  Let  rise  again  and 
bake  about  50  minutes.  If  dry  yeast  is  used,  a 
sponge  should  be  made  at  night  with  the  liquid,  the 
and   a   part  of   the  white  flour. 

This  recipe  makes  two  loaves. 


Quaker  Oats  Muffins 

Two-thirds  cup  Quaker. Oats  (uncooked),  1%  cups 
flour.  1  cup  scalded  milk,  1  egg,  4  level  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  2  tablespoons  melted  butter,  %  tea- 
spoon  salt,    3    tablespoons   sugar. 

Turn  scalded  milk  on  Quaker  Oats,  let  stand  five 
minutes:  add  sugar,  salt  and  melted  butter;  sift 
in  flour  and  baking  powder;  mix  thoroughly  and 
add   egg   well  beaten.     Bake  in  buttered  gem   pans. 

Quaker  Oats  Cookies 

Mix  dry  2  cups  Quaker  Oats  (uncooked),  3  cups 
flour,    1    teaspoon    cinnamon,    1   teaspoon   salt. 

.Mix   1  cup  sugar,   1   cup  lard. 

Put  1  level  teaspoon  soda  in  a  small  cup  of  sour 
milk.  Add  this  to  sugar  and  lard,  then  add  dry 
ingredients,  roll  thin,  cut  in  squares  and  bake. 
Raisins— 2    cups— make    an    excellent    addition. 
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Cocoa  and  Chocolate  are 
particularly  valuable  at  the 
present  time  as  they  are  the 
only  popular  beverages  con- 
taining fat;  more  than  one- 
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Baker's 
Chocolate 


is  a  pure,  nutritious. 
J  and  easily  digested 
fat. 


Trt.UV.rh 


Delicious  and  Wholesome 
Walter  Baker  &  Co. Limited 

Eaiablialied  1780 
Montreal.  Can.  Dorchester,  Mat*. 

Cm*U  Food  Board  Ucrao*  N*.  ll-«fU 
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in  the  water  alongside.  Bruce  peered 
|  over  the  rail,  but  the  Mosca  was  still 
forging  ahead  slowly,  and  he  could  see 
nothing.  He  heard  the  captain  sing  out 
to  the  bridge  for  full  steam,  and  glancing 
back  to  the  deck,  saw  that  the  bar  had 
been  taken  out,  and  the  plank  replaced 
in  position. 

The  Scot  began  to  steal  back  towards 
the  poop  ladder.  In  doing  so  it  was  his 
bad  luck,  notwithstanding  his  caution,  to 
stumble  slightly  on  a  projection  of  some 
deck  fittings. 

In  a  moment  there  was  a  hail  from  be- 
hind him.  "Quien  se  mueve?"  An  angry 
oath  followed  as  Bruce  ran  for  the  ladder, 
but  the  flash-lair  p  caught  him  ere  he 
reached  it.  He  heard  the  captain's  fierce 
exclamation:  "It  is  the  Englishman! 
Por  Dios,  a  spy!" 

Well  knowing  there  would  be  no  mercy 
for  him  if  caught,  Bruct  instinctively 
rushed  back  behind  his  boat.  A  revolver 
bullet  followed  him,  splintering  the  gun- 
whale  of  the  boat  as  he  dived  behind  it. 
Next  moment  he  realized  the  trap  into 
which  he  had  run.  His  pursuers  took  an 
end  of  the  boat  each.  The  captain's  light 
was  on  him,  remorseless,  unescapable. 
For  a  moment  both  his  enemies  seemed 
to  hesitate  to  shoot  for  fear  of  hitting 
one  another.  In  his  desperate  situation 
the  young  Scot  seized  a  desperate  chance. 
The  ray  of  the  flash-lamp  showed  him  a 
row  of  life-belts  slung  on  the  side  of  the 
boat  above  him,  ready  for  immediate  use 
in  the  emergencies  of  the  times.  Tugging 
with  frenzied  strength  at  one  of  these, 
he  broke  the  sun-rotted  cord  which  held 
it,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
leaped  overboard  as  two  shots  rang  out 
together. 

TIE  lost  the  life-belt  in  his  wild  plunge, 
*•  ■*•  dived  deep  to  escape  the  screw,  and 
presently  came  to  the  surface  gasping 
for  breath,  and  seized  with  the  physical 
panic  that  the  strongest  swimmer  may 
on  occasion  experience.  Fighting  it 
down  with  a  great  effort  of  will,  he 
looked  about  for  the  steamer.  She  was 
already  at  some  distance,  and  showed  no 
intention  of  altering  course.  Putting  a 
strong  curb  on  his  fear,  Bruce  swam 
slowly  in  the  direction  he  calculated  his 
life-belt  must  have  taken,  and,  after  some 
terrible  minutes,  he  had  the  unspeakable 
relief  of  sighting  it  from  the  crest  of  a 
wave.  Having  secured  it,  he  rested  on 
the  heaving  waters,  and  tried  to  envisage 
his  position. 

If  the  sharks  did  not  get  him,  he  might 
last  a  few  hours  before  exhaustion  set 
in.  His  fate  lay  with  a  shocking  literal- 
ness  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea. 

But  what  was  it  the  Mosca  had  dropped 
into  the  ocean?  Whatever  it  was,  logic 
told  him  it  must  be  floating,  and  that  it 
must  sooner  or  later  be  picked  up.  He 
wondered  how  far  the  steamer  had  come 
since  he  had  heard  that  great  splash. 
Things  had  happened  so  quickly  that  he 
told  himself,  hoping  against  hope,  it 
could  not  be  very  far.  And  he  set  him- 
self, guided  by  the  stars,  to  swim  dogged- 
ly back  along  what  he  conceived  to  have 
been  the  vessels's  course. 

Though  the  water  was  not  cold,  Bruce, 
weakened  by  his  toil  in  the  stokehold  and 
by  bad  feeding,  soon  found  himself  wear- 
ied out.  He  ceased  struggling  on,  and 
floated  limply,  clinging  to  his  life-belt, 
half-minded  to  give  up  the  hopeless  con- 
test with  the  immensity  of  ocean,  and  let 
himself  go  for  good  and  all.  How  long 
he  had  been  in  the  water  he  could  form 
no  notion.  It  seemed  to  have  been  an 
eternity. 


The  night  was  not  so  dark  as  it  had 
been.  Bruce  thought  it  must  be  the  dawn 
coming,  and  when  the  waning  crescent 
of  the  moon  slid  up  out  of  the  heaving 
waste  in  the  east  he  thought  he  must  be 
going  light-headed.  For  it  meant  he  had 
not  been  in  the  water  an  hour.  The 
silvery  light  lay  in  a  shivering  lane 
across  the  ocean,  a  lane  of  which  he 
seemed  to  make  one  end  and  the  moon  the 
other. 

Suddenly  the  heart  of  the  despairing 
man  seemed  to  stand  still.  In  that  faint 
path  of  light  something  was  moving  be- 
sides the  waves  which  heaved  him  up  and 
lowered  him  into  their  troughs — a  small 
black  object,  like  the  projecting  top  of  a 
sunken  mast.  It  was  moving  slowly  to- 
wards him,  a  little  obliquely. 

Even  in  the  first  shock  of  amazement 
he  knew,  of  course,  what  it  was.  It  could 
be  nothing  else  but  a  submarine.  And  in 
a  passion  of  suddenly  renewed  hope  he 
set  himself  to  swim  so  that  he  might 
cross  its  path  through  the  water.  Fear 
lent  strength  to  his  limbs,  for  he  realized 
how  remote  was  the  possibility  of  success. 
He  discarded  the  life-belt  as  an  encum- 
brance, even  though  he  knew  he  would 
never  have  strength  to  recover  it,  should 
he  lose  in  this  gamble  for  life  or  death. 

AND  Bruce  won!     Five  yards  less  pro- 
gress on  his  part,  and  he  would  have 
drowned.     But  he  met  the  rising  swirl  of 
water  and  the  slowly  moving  periscope 
fairly  in  its  course,  and  next  moment  he 
had  encircled  the  dark  upright  with  arms 
and  legs,  and  was  being  borne  along  with 
it  through  the  sea.     Even  in  the  moment . 
of  success  a  cold  horror  seized  him  at  the 
thought  that  the  vessel  might  submerge  j 
completely.     Friend  or  foe,  down  in  that > 
invisible  abode  of  life  beneath  the  uneasy  ; 
waters,  must  be  equally  unconscious  of  ; 
his  presence.     At  any  moment,  in  their 
ignorance,  they  might  send  him  to  death  j 
by  the  touch  of  a  lever. 

The  agony  of  the  young  man's  position 
quickened  his  wits  for  a  last  bout  with 
fortune.     One   of   the    useful   things   he 
had  learned  in  the  course  of  a  not  un-  j 
eventful  life  was  the  Morse  code.     Bark- 
ing his  knuckles  at  every  blow,  he  struck 
out   desperately   on    the   metal    shaft    to 
which  he  clung  the  longs  and  the  shorts - 
for  the  one  word  'Help.'     He  waited  with 
a  frightful  anxiety  for  the  result.     There 
was  none,  save  that  the  swirl  of  the  water  { 
about  him  seemed  greater,  and  that  the 
periscope  appeared  to  move  faster  through 
the  waves.     Again  Bruce  hammered  out 
his  four  letters  on   the  shaft.     Still  the  ij 
periscope  moved  on.     He  felt  his  muscles! 
failing,  and  knew  that  he  could  not  hold 
on  much  longer.     The  splash  of  the  water  ' 
as  the  ship  drove  thn.ugh   it  smothered 
him    every    few    mordents,    blinding    and  J 
confusing  him. 

Then  suddenly  he  realized  that  the 
seas  were  swamping  him  no  longer.  His 
limbs,  unaided  by  the  water,  were  taking 
his  full  weight.  Glancing  down,  he  per- 
ceived the  conning-tower  emerge  from  the 
waves,  and  then,  sparkling  with  green 
phosphorescence  like  shot  silk,  the  line  of 
the  decks  came  into  view.  The  water- 
tight door  of  the  conning-tower  opened, 
and  a  man  came  out. 

"Help!"  cried  Bruce,  and  tumbled  limp- 
ly as  a  strong  hand  seized  him. 

A  FTER  a  blank  interval  the  Scot  open- 
•**  ed  his  eyes.  He  was  dry.  He  wa» 
warm.  Electric  lamps  glowed  about  him. 
Some  one  was  chafing  his  limbs,  and  • 
young  man  with  a  black  moustache  wai 
watching   him   with    a    pleasant   smile  of 
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Mackintosh  s  Toffee  de  Luxe 

is  literally  "The  sweet  of  Empire"  for  its  fame  has  spread  over  the  Seven  Seas. 

OWING  to  War  conditions  very  little  of  anything  can  be  shipped  from  England,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  real  regret 
to  us  that  we  are  unable  to  send  full  supplies  to  Britain  Overseas,  for  our  Empire  trade  has  to  us  a 
sentimental  value  not  less  than  a  business  one.  What  little  of  our  Toffee  there  is  in  the  Country  is  of 
course  soon  snapped  up.  and  for  a  time  you  may  lind  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  regularly  But  as  soon 
as  the  War  is  victoriously  won  we  shall  quickly  alter  this. 

Meanwhile,  if  Mackintosh  cannot  go  to  the  Empire,  the  Empire  can  (and  does)  come  to  Mackintosh  t     Your  fighting 
boys—  so  greatly  admired  by  us  all  —  show  that  the  admiration  is  mutual,  particularly  where  Toffee  de  Luxe  is  concerned  1 

Below  we  reproduce  a  fete  of  our  advertisements  which  n#«f  6een  appearing  in  the  English  newspapers.     'Coffee  de  Luxe  for  Soldiers  de  Luxel 

Made   by  JOHN    MACKINTOSH,   Ltd. Toffee  Town,  HALIFAX,  ENGLAND. 
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THE  choice  of  discriminating  women 
who  wish  stationery  of  dignity  and 
refinement. 

Obtainable   in   papeterie,  note    paper   and 
tablets  with  envelopes  to  match. 
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THE  PURE  WOOL 

UNDERCLOTHING 

THAT  WILL  NOT   SHRINK 

under  any  condition,  nor  for  any  consideration. 
We  prefer  not  to  mike  it  at  all,  rather  than  do  that. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  CEETEE  Under- 
clothing— it  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  No  other 
underwear  like  it  is  being  made  in  America. 

But,  owing  to  the  Government  regulations  re- 
garding wool,  which  allow  a  very  small  percentage 
for  civilian  purposes,  also  the  scarcity  of  available 
ships,  we  are  only  able  to  supply  about  half  the 
demand  for  Ceetee,  which  is  made  from  finest 
Australian  Merino  Wool. 

However,  if  our  many  friends  are  unable  to 
secure  their  usual  CEETEE  Underclothing,  we 
suggest  that  they  try  some  other  Turnbull  brand. 
We  guarantee  it  will  give  excellent  satisfaction. 

Turnbull'i  underwear  in  all  tize>  it 
told  bj  moit  good  dealer*,  (or  men, 
women  and  children. 

We  hare  been  making  high  quality 
woollea  underclothing  for  orer  60 
yean. 

Made  only  by 


The 


.Turnbull  Company 
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What  are  you  sending  your 
Soldier  to  Read  ?  ^-^ 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  the  soldier  has  times  when    I 
he  needs  something-  to  do,  something  to  take  his  mind  off 
the   grim   realities   that  he   faces,  times   when   he   longs 
for  something  to  read,  for  news  from   home? 

Canadian     soldiers    enjoy    reading    Canada's    National 
Magazine. 

Hundreds  of  them  have  written  from  France  to  tell  how 
much   they   appreciate   MACLEAN'S. 

Send    this    all-Canadian    magazine    each    month    to    the 
man  who  is  "over  there"  lighting  for  you. 

Send  him  the 

December  Number 

Bar    an    «tra    copy    from    roar    newsdealer    to-day    and    mall    it 
now — while   It  is  new 


anticipation  from  under  the  peak  of  a 
gold-laced  cap. 

"Eh  bien,  comment  ca  va?"  said  the 
young  man  cordially. 

Bruce  recognized  dreamily  the  French 
lieutenant  Fanelle.  He  tried  to  sit  up, 
but  failed.  So  he  smiled — an  inane 
smile,  he  felt.  "Pas  mal,"  he  muttered. 
He  was  drowsily  conscious  of  a  gaunter, 
more   familiar  countenance  peering  into 

his  own.     "Little  Bird" he  began,  but 

for  the  life  of  him  could  get  no  further. 
Tears  rilled  his  eyes. 

Pajarillo  covered  them  with  a  large 
hand.  "Go  to  sleep,  my  friend,"  said  he. 
"The  Senor  Teniente  is  for  the  moment 
rather  busy,  but  is  anxious,  when  you 
have  rested,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  some 
conversation." 

Bruce  dropped  off  to  sleep  like  a  child 
in  the  hands  of  its  nurse. 

Hours  later,  the  dull  shock  of  an  im- 
mense explosion  startled  him  wide  awake. 
Pajarillo  was  standing  beside  his  bunk 
in  a  listening  attitude,  clinging  to  a  hand- 
rail. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Little  Bird?" 
asked  Bruce. 

"Nothing  is  the  matter,  Senor  Bruce — 
with  us.  That  teniente  is  very  skilful. 
He  should  get  promotion  for  this." 

"Find  me  some  clothes,  Pablo  mio.  Dios! 
I  though  we  were  torpedoed." 

"We  were  not,"  answered  the  Little 
Bird  grimly.  "But  the  bulb-merchant  I 
told  you  about  back  there  in  France — I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  he  is  out  of 
business.  I  will  try  and  find  you  some 
clothes,  senor,  but  everybody  is  very  busy. 
Meanwhile,  have  the  goodness  to  drink 
this." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  Donald 
Bruce,  temporarily  attired  in  the  clothes 
of  a  French  sailer,  ascended  the  ladder 
of  the  conning-tower  and  emerged  sud- 
denly from  the  electric  light  into  the 
midst  of  a  wonderful  transformation 
scene. 

For  a  moment  the  darling  glare  of  the 
subtropical  morning  almost  blinded  him. 
All  around  the  water  sparkled  in  a  wide 
basin,  fringed  with  low,  jagged  rocks.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  ship,  in  the 
midst  of  the  bay,  a  pall  of  smoke  hung 
in  the  clean,  still  air.  On  the  submar- 
ine's deck  all  was  activity.  At  the  for- 
ward gun  Lieutenant  Fanelle  was  stand- 
ing with  half-a-dozen  men,  the  French 
tricolour  hanging  above  them.  The  gun 
was  ranged  on  a  group  of  low  huts  on  the 
shore  some  five  hundred  yards  away.  In 
front  of  the  huts  a  machine-gun  was  in 
position,  but  was  unattended.  A  few  men 
from  the  huts  had  come  down  to  the  wat- 
er's edge,  where  they  were  standing  on  a 
little  wooden  jetty,  their  hands  held  above 
their  heads.  The  submarine  was  lower- 
ing a  boat,  in  which  seamen  with  fixed 
bayonets  were  hurriedly  embarking. 

The  young  lieutenant  turned  as  Bruce 
came  up.  His  keen  dark  face  was  alight. 
"Ah!"  he  nodded.    "Ca  va  mieuxf" 

"The  German  U-boat?"  queried  Bruce. 

"Ah  !"  came  the  quick  ejaculation  again. 
"Hon  de.  combat,  mon  ami.  What  they 
call  in  their  jargon,  I  believe,  kaput. 
Voilal"  He  pointed  to  the  cloud  of 
smoke,  beneath  which  Bruce  now  made 
out  a  few  objects  floating  on  the  sunlit 
water. 

IV. 

F  IEUTENANT  FANELLE,  though  the 
*-'  soul  of  courtesy,  was  adamant  in  his 
refusal  to  allow  either  Bruce  or  the  Little 
Bird  to  K"  ashore  until  matters  there  were 
■e.l  up  to  his  satisfaction.  "Mon- 
sieur Bruce,  this  is  war."  said  he.     "You 
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and  your  friend  are  brave  men,  and  al- 
though through  the  force  of  circumstances 
you  are  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  Re- 
public, nevertheless  you  are  civilians. 
One  must  observe  the  rules  of  the  game." 

So  the  Scot  and  the  Catalan  were  left 
on  board  to  exercise  what  patience  they 
might.  They  saw  the  men  from  the  huts 
rounded  up,  disarmed,  and  secured  under 
guard.  They  saw  the  lieutenant  set  off 
again  from  the  jetty,  and  with  a  couple 
of  prisoners  in  the  bow  of  his  launch,  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  tour  of  the  basin. 

The  Little  Bird  methodically  rolled 
cigarettes  for  Bruce  and  himself.  "Hom- 
bre!"  said  he.  "It  is  good  to  talk  one's 
own  language  again  and  be  understood. 
That  teniente  is  a  terrible  fellow.  I  as- 
sure you,  senor,  for  ten  days  until  this 
morning  I  have  not  seen  the  blessed  light 
of  the  sun.  The  stars  at  night,  yes,  and 
the  dark  water,  and  your  ship  ahead  of 
us  when  we  came  up  for  a  breath  of  clean 
air.  From  the  day  we  left  the  river  I 
do  not  believe  there  has  been  a  moment 
when  the  teniente  lost  sight  of  her.  Tell 
me  now,  what  happened  to  you,  Senor 
Bruce,  for  assuredly  you  have  been  near 
death  as  ever  we  have  been  together." 

Sitting  down  on  the  deck,  which  was 
already  dry  and  warm  with  the  sun, 
Bruce  told  of  his  days  on  board  the 
Mosca. 

"Maria  piirisimn .'"  muttered  the  Cata- 
lan. "It  is  not  easy  to  kill  you!  Your 
government  will  certainly  give  you  a 
medal." 

Bruce  laughed.  "Medals  are  for  sol- 
diers and  sailers,  Pablo  mio.  You  and  I 
are  amateurs,  mere  aficionados.  But 
after  you  have  gone  home  to  your  wife 
and  family,  I  shall  ask  my  employers' 
permission  to  join  the  regular  forces.  I 
confess  the  life  of  an  amateur  becomes  too 
trying  for  me.  Now  tell  me  where  we 
are  and  how  we  came  here." 

"As  to  that,  I  confess  I  do  not  know," 
answered  the  Spaniard.  "The  Senor 
Teniente  will  perhaps  enlighten  you.  His 
boat  is  coming  back.  But  I  warn  you, 
he  does  not  say  much." 

FOR  once,  however,  the  Little  Bird  was 
quite  mistaken.  The  young  Frenchman 
was  full  of  the  enthusiasm  of  success. 
His  first  thought  was  to  order  lunch. 
His  second  was  to  demand  a  repetition  of 
the  story  which  Bruce  had  told  his  com- 
rade. "Mon  cher,"  cried  Fanelle,  "let  me 
tell  you  this  is  a  very  fine  piece  of  busi- 
ness. Do  you  know  that  in  this  Sacre 
bulb-garden  there  are  enough  bulbs — ha! 
a  pretty  word ! — enough  bulbs  to  blow  up 
a  navy?  They  are  planted  in  the  water 
of  the  bay  ready  for  use;  they  are  stored 
in  the  huts  on  shore.  Some  have  a  little 
bar  above  them,  and  some  have  it  be- 
low them — a  terrible  little  bar,  which,  if 
you  touch  it,  pouf!  Good-bye  all!  Oh,  a 
magnificent  collection  of  bulbs!  I  have 
wirelessed  for  a  ship  to  come  and  take 
them  away.  We  can  make  use  of  them, 
I  dare  say,  to  form  plantations  of  our 
own." 

"Where  are  we?"  asked  Bruce. 

"We  are  about  twenty  leagues  from  any- 
where— that  is  to  say,  from  the  Azores. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  maze  of  reefs 
and  currents  and  uninhabited  rock  islets. 
It  was  decidedly  clever  cf  Messieurs  les 
Boches  to  think  of  making  a  storeroom 
in  such  a  spot.  Name  of  a  name!  We 
could  never  have  found  our  way  in  if  that 
fellow  had  not  shown  us  the  course.  You 
must  know  that  we  have  not  lost  sight 
of  your  Mosca  since  we  left  the  river. 
In  the  daytime  we  used  to  keep  our  dis- 
tance, but  at  night  we  closed  up,  and  that 
last    night   we   were    so    near    alongside 
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Long,  full  lashes,  eye  that  flashes  ; 

Coral  lips  and  teeth  of  pearl; 
Sweet  expression,  good  impression 

There  you  have  a  Lypsyl  Girl! 

When  you  ask  your  Druggist  for 
Lypsyl  see  that  the  capon  the  silvered 
tube  is  stamped  "Vinolia  Lypsyl". 
Its  the  genuine. 

Substitutes  are  worthless. 


VINOLIA 


London     TORONTO    Paris 
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OULD    YOU    risk    a    postage 
stamp  to  learn  more  about  Coffee? 


SEAL  BRAND  COFFEE 

and  how  to  make  it  ?     How  to  equal 
America's  most  famous  chefs? 

Our   booklet  "Perfect  Coffee— Perfectly  Made",  tells  you.     It's 
free.     Write  for  it. 


CHASE  &  SANBORN 


MONTREAL 
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Narrow  Ankles — No  Wrinkles 

On  account  of  the  war,  very  few  of 
the  fine  imported  lines  of  hosiery  are  at 
present  obtainable  in  Canada.  But 
women  can  now  obtain  Canadian  hosiery 
that  is  superior  in  finish  and  fit  to  the 
most  luxurious  pure  silk,  mercerized 
lisle,  cotton  and  cashmere  lines  produced 
abroad. 

We  took  advantage  of  the  situation  created 
by  the  war  and  installed  wonderful  new 
machines.  They  knit  Mercury 
Hosiery  with  a  narrow  ankle  that 
fits  without  a  wrinkle,  a  full- 
fashioned  shapely  calf,  a  widened 
top  that  gives  utmost  freedom  and 
comfort — and  seamless  from  toe 
to  top. 

The  more  fastidious  you  are 
the  more  you'll  revel  in  this 
elegant  Mercury  Hosiery.  B'-'ck, 
white,  browns,  grays  and  the 
other  fashionable  shades. 

Also    Mercury   Underwear 
for    men,    women    and  children 


MERCURY  MILLS,  LIMITED 

HAMILTON,  CANADA 
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Knit  Socks  and  Dollars  with  the  Auto  Knitter 

Profitable  employment  at  home 
in  war  or  peace  time 

Socks — more  socks— the  Soldiers'  call  !  The 
hosiery  industry  is  booming  and  the  demand 
far  exceeds  the  supply.  Help  us  fill  it  but  get 
away  from  slow  hand  knitting.  Use  the  fast, 
reliable,  modern  Auto  Knitter.  We  gladly 
take  all  the  socks  you  wish  to  send  us  and  pay 
you  highly  profitable  prices. 

The  Auto  Knitter  is  simple  and  easily  learnt— 
and  secures  a  big  income  for  full  or  spare  time  work  right 
in  your  own  home  and  no  previous  experience  ia  essential. 

Write  today   for    loll   particulars   enclosing    3c  stamp.     See  what  Rood 
money  you  and  your  family  can  earn  at  home  besidi-H  doing*  patriotic  work. 

Auto  Knitter  Hosiery  (Can.)  Co.,  Limited,  Dept.  I79B607  College  St.,  Toronto. 


that  we  actually  saw  through  our  peep- 
hole the  splash  when  the  bulbs  were  drop- 
ped. At  that  moment,  I  confess,  I  was 
anxious.  You  see,  I  did  not  know  what 
it  was  that  the  Mosca  had  dropped  under 
our  noses.  But  there  came  into  my  mind 
that  mot  of  one  of  your  great  men — a 
cautious  man,  parbleu,  though  his  name 
escapes  me.  'Wait  and  see,'  said  he.  Well, 
I  stopped  and  waited.  But  seeing  noth- 
ing, after  some  minutes  I  ventured  to 
come  to  the  surface — oh,  but  not  too  much, 
I  can  tell  you.  And  there  was  a  great 
buoy  painted  white  anr-  red  floating  on 
the  sea.  I  did  not  know  till  that  moment 
that  the  water  was  so  shallow.  'There  is 
the  rat-trap  baited,'  thought  I,  'but 
where  is  the  rat?'  And  I  gave  the  order 
at  once  to  submerge,  for  the  moon  was 
coming  up.  And  good  luck  that  I  did, 
for  scarcely  were  we  down  again  when 
up  came  another  submarine.  Monsieur 
le  Boche,  if  you  please!  By  the  mercy 
of  Providence  he  had  not  seen  us,  and 
it  was  clear  he  was  not  expecting  any 
interruption,  for  he  came  right  up  to  the 
surface,  and  began  cruising  about  in  the 
moonlight  looking  for  the  buoy.  'Time 
to  dip,'  thinks  I,  and  down  we  went  out 
of  sight.  But  I  did  not  wish  to  lose  that 
sportsman,  so  when  we  had  gone,  as  I 
judged,  far  enough  to  be  safe,  I  poked  up 
my  periscope  again.  I  could  not  see 
him- — we  had  come  farther  than  I  thought, 
following  the  direction  of  your  ship.  I 
was  on  the  point  of  going  about,  when 
mille  tonnerres!  there  was  a  tapping  or 
my  periscope.  Mon  Dieu,  if  I  was  fright- 
ened !  An  aviator  who  should  see  the 
horned  devil  sitting  on  a  cloud,  stretching 
out  his  claws,  would  not  be  more  scared. 
'Tap — tap,  tap,  tap!'  The  sweat  ran 
down  my  face.  Then  suddenly  it  was 
quiet.  And  then  it  began  again.  'Casi- 
mir,'  I  said  to  myself,  'you  are  a  coward.' 
And  when  I  heard  myself  called  that 
name,  I  swore.  I  told  myself:  'Casimir, 
if  you  are  to  die,  you  will  first  go  up  and 
face  that  devil  of  the  sea.'  So,  very 
cautiously,  I  pushed  the  conning-tower 
above  the  water  and  went  on  deck.  There 
was  a  black  thing  like  a  great  ape — you 
will  excuse  me,  but  it  so  seemed  to  my 
fear — clinging  round  the  periscope,  and 
suddenly  the  thing  shouted  out  'Help!' 
and  flopped  down  almost  on  my  head. 
No  sooner  had  we  got  it  down  the  ladder, 
than  that  big  friend  of  yours  gave  a 
shout  to  startle  us  all,  and  pushing  us 
aside,  began  to  pull  off  its  wet  clothes 
like  a  man  possessed.  In  three  minutes 
he  had  you  rolled  in  blankets  in  his  own 
bunk,  and  was  turning  the  ship  upside 
down  to  find  the  means  of  restoring  you. 
One  would  have  said  you  were  his  only 
son." 

"He  is  a  loyal  comrade,"  said  Bruce 
with  feeling.  "He  and  I  have  been 
through  many  adventures  together,  won 
1  if  u  tenant." 

"May  you  live  to  go  through  many 
more"  cried  the  Frenchman  heartily. 
"Ha!  there  goes  the  wireless." 

PRESENTLY  a  petty  officer  approach- 
•*■  ed  and  handed  his  commander  a  paper 
over  which  Lieutenant  Fanelle  pored  tor 
some  minutes. 

"It  is  as  I  hoped,"  he  announced.  "I 
am   to  stay  and   take  care  of  the  bulb- 

len  till  this  canaille  of  the  Moxca 
gets  back  from  South  America.  Then 
I   am   to  have  the  pleasure  of  a  conver- 

>n  with  your  friend  the  captain,  who 
will  show  me  over  his  interesting  vessel. 
In  the  meantime  I  regret  that  my  orders 
are  to  send  you,  Monsieur  Bruce,  and  this 
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Little  Bird  of  yours,  to  the  Azores  with 
the  ship  which  is  on  its  way  here." 

"I  shall  be  sorry  to  miss  the  captain  of 
the  Mosca,"  said  Bruce;  "but  my  friend 
Pajarillo  is  a  family  man,  and  anxious 
to  pet  home.  So  perhaps  it  is  for  the 
best." 

Some  two  months  later,  much  indig- 
nation was  being  expressed  in  a  crowd- 
ed compartment  of  a  train  leaving  Por- 
tugal for  Madrid.  An  excited  Madrileno 
had  just  read  to  the  company  a  para- 
graph from  a  Spanish  newspaper  he  had 
obtained  on  crossing  the  frontier.  "We 
learn  from  a  well-informed  correspondent 
i  [go,"  said  the  paragraph,  "that  the 
Spanish  steamer  Mosca,  well  known  in  our 
Atlantic  ports,  has  been  captured  as  a 
prize  off  the  Azores — it  is  believed  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Portuguese  authorities, 
on  an  allegation  of  carrying  contraband 
of  war.  This  extraordinary  seizure  of 
a  Spanish  vessel  is  the  more  unaccount- 
able, inasmuch  as  the  Mosca  is  known  to 
have  been  engaged  in  carrying  much- 
needed  goods  from  South  America  to 
France.  A  vigorous  protest  by  our  gov- 
ernment is  confidently  anticipated." 

Angry  comment  went  round  the  com- 
partment. Every  one  had  something  to 
My,  except  two  weather-tanned  men  who 
sat  opposite  each  other  in  corner  seats. 
Their  silence  seemed  to  irritate  the  owner 
of  the  newspaper,  who  turned  to  the  eld- 
er of  the  two.  "We  are  all  good  Span- 
iards here,  I  think,"  said  he.  "What  do 
you,  senor,  say  to  all  this?  It  has  come 
to  something,  when  a  neutral  Spanish 
vessel,  laden  with  a  cargo  sent  from  a 
neutral  South  American  state  to  a  French 
port — a  French  port,  mark  you — is  to  be 
waylaid  and  stolen  on  such  a  transpar- 
ent pretext.  'Beware  of  silent  men  and 
dogs  that  do  not  bark,'  says  the  proverb. 
I  ask  you,  senor,  do  you  approve  of  such 
an  outrage?" 

The  sunburned  old  man  looked  up  with 
a  disarming  smile.  "As  to  that,  caball- 
cros,  I  am  a  Catalan,"  said  he,  "and  know- 
little  of  shipping  matters  on  this  side  of 
Spain.  But  in  Cataluna  we  have  a  say- 
ing: 'The  ass  that  has  many  owners, 
wolves  devour  him.'  " 

"And  again,"  put  in  the  younger  man 
opposite,  "they  say  also  in  Barcelona  that 
a  woman,  a  glass,  and  a  ship,  are  always 
in  danger.  Ay  de  mi,  how  slowly  the 
train  goes!  What  did  you  say  was  the 
ship's  name,  senor?" 


Baker's  Message  to 
Canada 

Continued  from  page  29 

smiled,  and  I  assured  him  there  was  cer- 
tainly one  Irish  person  who  was  always 
able  to  meet  on  points  of  agreement! 

"Your  mother,  your  brother — sis- 
ters—?" 

Then,  with  a  rapid  change  of  thought 
he  queried  the  condition  of  crops  through 
the  vast  section  of  country  over  which  I 
had  travelled. 

"Fine,  sir,  fine!"  I  was  aching  to  get 
a  chance  to  "shoot  'em"  across  at  him. 

"Mr.  Baker  —  how  many  American 
soldiers  will  you  send  to  France?" 

'"PHE  Secretary  of  War  looked  very 
-*-  steadily  into  my  eyes.  For  a  moment 
I  thought  I  had  trespassed  too  deeply. 
His  eyes  hardened  and  his  jaws  almost 
closed  tight  as  he  spoke  grimly. 

"WE  ARE  OUT    TO    WIN.     I    don't 


'Ik  tinf  with  the  times 
you  find  them  caring  for 
their  native  charms  in 
simpler ivays— the ivays 
that  Nature  herself  in- 
tended. ' 


Qo  keep  a  lovely  skin 

—  with  soap  that  rinses  oft. 

Nature  says:      "Don't  hamper  my  work  by 
using  haphazard  methods  and  soaps." 

And  all  Nature  asks  is  a  little  common- 
sense  cooperation  in  the  care  of  the  skin  she 
is  daily  trying  to  give  you. 

Nature  lays  great  stress  on  rinsing. 

She  says:   "The  soap  must  all  rinse  off." 

So,  if  you  want  to  choose  and  keep  a  clear, 
beautiful, natural  skin,  you  will  want  tocbi 
also,  a  method  and  a  soap,  to  take  proper  care 
of  that  skin. 

Pure  Fairy  Soap  is  made  for  skins.      Fa 
Soap  is  made  to  cream  refreshingly  h  and  out 
of  pores,  as  Nature  asks.      And   when  it  has 
performed  its  perfect  cleansing— off  it  rinses. 

It  rinses  of  perfectly  —  after  is  perfect 
cl.ansing. 

That  is  why  Fairy  Soap  is  a  soap  that 
Nature  herself  loves— for  the  care  of  healthy, 
natural  skins. 

Li"JQIE  F  A 1 R  B  A  N  K  SssSaxl 

LIMITED.  MONTREAL 

FAIRY 
SOAP 

"Nave  you  a  little  Tairy  in  your  home?1 


Here's  The  Way  To  Have  A  Beautiful 
Complexion 

You  often  see  a  beautiful  complexion  and  wish  you  had  one  like  it  You  may 
have  it,  if  you  take  care  of  your  skin  properly  and  treat  it  according  to  our 
directions.  No  matter  what  non -infectious  skin  trouble  you  may  have,  consult 
us;  we  can  help  you,  perhaps  cure  you.  Our  advice  is  FREE.  We  specially 
recommend    tl 

Princess  Complexion   Purifier   $1.50 

Princess  Skin    Food    1.50 

Princess  Hair   Rejuvenator    1.50 

Princess  Cinderella    Cold    Cream SO 

Write  for   FREE   Sample  of  this   Delightful   Cold   Cream. 
Preparations  sent  to  any  address  in  Canada,  carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price, 
with   full   instructions  for  home  use. 

Write  for  Booklet  "D" 


THE  HISCOTT  INSTITUTE,  Limited, 


59F.College  St.,  Toronto 


NO  JOKE  TO  BE  DEAF 

— Every  Deaf  Peraon  Knows  That 

I  make  myself  hear,  after  being  deaf  for  25  rearm, 

with  these     Artificial    Ear 

Drums.    I   wear  them  day 

and   ni«ht.      They   are  per 

fectly    comfortable.         No 

one  sees  them.      Write  me 

and  I   will  tell  you  a  true 

story,  how   I  jrot  deaf  and 

bow  I  make  you  hear. 


Address 


Medicated  Ear  Drum 
Pat.  Nov.  3,  1908 
P.    W»Y.  Artificial   Ear  Drum    Co.,    (Inc.) 
»n  trle-laide  St..  Detroit.  Mich. 


I 

KEATING  S 
Sb_  powder 

J  p^s] 

^^.  JQ&>      a     A  scientific  fact.     "Keatinjr's"  pro 
^P^J*"*^wy      used  Kills  every  household  insect  it 
It  ^MwBkv  ^ r°Per  contact  with. 
SiUS&3  Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Grocers  in 
mil*     5^                 only,  10c,  26c  and  36e. 

[>erly 
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Motor!  Starting    and 
Lighting 

BATTERIES 


Our  Batteries  are  operating  on  the 

SUBMARINES 


-*i  -■■ 


We  have  the  idea  that  the 
Storage  Batteries  which  are 
good  enough  for  the  sub- 
marines may  be  good  for 
your  car. 

Before  buying  that  new  Bat- 
tery obtain  information  on  the 

M.S.L.  Battery 

CANADIAN  HART  ACCUMULATOR  CO 
Limited 

ST.  JOHN'S.    QUEBEC 


GRASSHOPPER    OINTMENT 

DRAWS  OUT  THE  VIRUS 

1IOW  GRASSHOPPER  OINTMENT  CURBS 
CARBtrNOLBS.  ULCERS. 
ERUPTIONS.  B  UNIONS.  AND  LEO  DI8 
BASE.  For  (irtjr  rears  Grasshopper  Ointment  ht» 
been  absolutely  unexcelled  as  a  safe  and  certain 
cnre  for  Ulcers,  Bods.  Bunions,  Eczema,  Car- 
buncles and  Bad  Leg.  It  cures  by  remoTlna  the 
cause,  which  is  to  be  found  in  poisoned  sml  dis- 
eased blood.  The  Ointment  draws  the  rims  out 
of  the'  blood  and  tissue,  snd  assures  an  early  and 
complete  recovery.  Grasshopper  Ointment  may  also 
be  tsied  for  Cuts.  Bums.  Scalds,  Scratches,  Stlmrs 
and  Bruises,  as  Its  healing,  antiseptic  properties 
ha»e  been  found  to  be  unsurpassed  by  those  c4  any 
other  preparation.  The  Ointment  Is  absolutely 
harmless.  Ilease  do  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase 
any  of  the  imitation  and  substitute  preparations. 
Of  sll  Stores  snd  Chemists,  and  stocked  by  all 
Wholesale    Houses    thronchout    Canada. 


know  how  many  soldiers  we  will  have  to 
send  over,  Peat,  but  if  it  takes  ten  million 
to  do  it  we  will,  in  fact  there  is  no  limit — 
Out  to  win,  that's  all." 

There  was  the  official  seal  to  what  I 
already  knew. 

"Out  to  win" — I  had  seen  it,  heard  it 
in  the  five  hundred  cities  and  communities 
in  forty-two  states  where  I  had  spoken. 
I  had  learned  it  from  the  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  people  who  had  con- 
stituted my  audiences.  I  was  convinced 
of  what  Mr.  Baker  had  said  even  before 
he  spoke  the  words.  America  is  out  to 
win,  and  pity  the  Hun  who  will. 

'"pHE  American  is  an  honest  man.  I  do 
-■>■  not  speak  of'  the  few  hyphenated 
grafters  and  confidence  men  we  meet  now 
and  again.  All  the  world  has  them.  The 
American  is  essentially  a  very  honest  man. 
His  very  excess  of  honesty  makes  him  an 
easy  mark.  He  believes  what  is  told 
him.  He  listens  in  all  good  faith — but 
God  help  the  man  who  deceives  him  and 
whom  he  finds  out  The  American  has 
found  out  the  German.  For  three  years 
the  American  city  dweller  and  farmer — 
who,  by  the  way,  is  virtually  the  ruler  of 
the  country — was  hearing  conflicting 
tales  of  the  War.  The  German  subsidis- 
ed press  was  busy,  the  paid  propagandist 
and  the  uneducated  anti-English.  Th* 
American  farmer  listened  to  all.  He  siz- 
ed up,  he  weighed  his  finding  in  the  bal- 
ance. The  world  is  free  to  read  which 
side  fell  short.  That  side — the  German — 
is  already  feeling  the  sharpness  of  Am- 
erican steel.  The  American  will  not  be 
fooled.  He  may  boast  a  little,  (truly  he 
has  accomplished  much),  but  he  never 
carries  a  boast  on  when  he  has  seen  the 
accomplishment  of  the  "other  fellow." 
The  American  soldier  who  has  been  to 
France,  who  has  seen  the  work  of  Poilu 
and  Tommy,  is  the  man  who  comes  back 
and  says  "We  must  get  busier!" 

In  every  action  to-day,  in  their  magni- 
ficient  Service  parades  in  their  War  ex- 
positions, in  their  days — gasless,  lightless, 
heatless,  wheatless,  meatless  days  —  in 
their  giving  and  in  their  saving,  Ameri- 
cans all  over  are  demonstrating  what 
Secretary  Baker  voiced  to  me — 

"We  are  out  to  win!" 

Cost?  There  can  be  no  cost  against 
the  call  of  Liberty  and  Right. 

TWO  more  things  I  was  eager  to  find 
out.     Mr.  Baker  seemed  to  sense  my 
eagerness  and  waited. 


"Will  you  send  a  large  army  to  Siberia, 
sir?" 

He  looked  at  me  a  moment — "We  will 
win  this  War  on  the  Western  Front." 

"Is  there  any  special  thing  I  could  tell 
the  Canadian  people  from  you?" 

The  Secretary  of  War  looked  at  the 

flying  landscape,  looked  back  to  me 

"Yes,  before  the.  War  the  Canadians  and 
the  Americans  only  half  understood  each 
other,  but  not  only  are  we  understanding 
now,  but  we  are  sympathising  with  one 
another.  Through  sympathy  there  comes 
brotherhood  and  love  and  trust..  .Should 
we  gain  nothing  more  in  this  war  than 
that  it  would  be  worth  it." 

HpO  me  the  States  appear  as  a  big  broth- 
*■  er  now  stepped  into  the  fighting  ring 
for  the  championship  of  Liberty.  The 
States  is  the  heavy-weight  as  against  the 
light-weight  of  Canada,  each  superb  in 
its  place.  There  can  be  no  jealousies,  no 
misunderstandings,  no  bickerings.  To 
Canada,  the  small  brother,  it  may  have 
seemed  that  big  brother  dallied  on  the 
road  to  the  fight.  That  delay  may  have 
been  a  mistake  or  it  may  not;  it  is  not  for 
anyone  to  know  or  guess.  It  remains  now 
that,  whether  the  delay  was  an  error  or 
no,  all  such  must  be  wiped  out  by  the 
Money  power,  Man  power  and  Heart  pow- 
er the  States  is  pouring  forth  to-day.  The 
British  morale  never  weakened,  never 
wavered.  We  all  know  that,  but  British 
morale  will  be,  of  necessity,  a  thousand 
times  more  strong  knowing  that  the  might 
of  Uncle  Sam  is  backing  us  up. 

From  this  War  there  must  come  a 
League  of  Nations  who  have  pooled  ma- 
terial resources,  harmonized  their  aims 
and  forgotten  pride  and  prejudice.  When 
Peace  comes  such  ties  as  these  formed 
by  a  common  peril,  cannot  be  broken.  The 
community  of  interests  which  War  has 
made,  must  be  continued  after  the  Peace 
is  signed  which  shall  have  its  foundation 
on  Victory. 

Canada  will  always  be  Canada,  owning 
her  share  of  the  British  Empire,  waving 
her  corner  of  the  Union  Jack.  But  the 
small  particularisms  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  will  sink  to  inconspic- 
uous levels,  and  there  will  be  a  moral 
welding,  a  uniting  of  spirit  much  greater 
than  the  merging  of  things  merely  ma- 
terials, between  the  two  peoples,  off- 
spring of  the  same  progenitors  in  race — 
offspring  of  a  world  sanctified  by  sacri- 
fice and  shed  blood. 


The  Three  Sapphires 

Continued  from  page  36 


road,  but  the  chita  will  go  through  the 
jungle  in  a  matter  of  half  that  distance." 

The  Banjara  laughed,  clapping  a  cup- 
ped palm  over  his  mouth,  giving  vent  to 
a  note  of  derision.  "The  little  monkey 
has  a  desire  in'  his  belly,  sahib,"  he  said, 
ceasing  his  popping  mirth.  "The  women 
of  Kohima  are  famed  for  the  arak  they 
distill,  so  Mahadua,  with  the  sahib  to  pay 
for  it,  would  get  in  a  state  to  see  leopards 
even  in  the  village." 

"I  think  we'd  better  get  rid  of  this 
argument,"  Finnerty  remarked,  adding: 
"Come  to  the  bungalow  for  your  pay, 
Lumbani." 

Calling  their  dogs,  the  Banjara  and  his 
brother  departed. 

"Now  we're  up  against  a  mental  dead 


wall,  captain.  What  shall  we  do?"  Fin- 
nerty asked. 

"You'd  like  to  go  after  Burra  Moti,  of 
course — " 

"Yes;  but  I'd  rather  pot  this  black 
devil.  I  don't  want  any  natives'  blood  on 
my  head." 

"But  we  haven't  got  a  trail  to  follow; 
I  believe  we'll  find  that  leopard  back  in  his 
cage." 

"Good  heavens,  man,  he  couldn't  get 
through  the  solid  wall!" 

"Hut  he  did." 

FINNERTY  blinked  his  eyes_  in  unison 
with  his  rapid  thoughts.  A  suspicion 
lingered  in  his  mind  that  the  animal  had 
really    slipped    from    the    cave    without 
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REAL 


STYLISH,  DURABLE  COAT 
OF  RICH  MINK  HAJLMOT4$ 

inches  in  length,  made  from  selected 
full-furred  sktns  in  the  newest 
design.  Deep  sailor  collar,  front  belt 
as  shown,  richly  lined  with  fancy 
poplin  and  finished  with  rusching. 
A  garment  that  well  illustrates 
the  remarkable  price  savings 
derived  from  our  Fl  K  PASHION 
BOOK.  MIFF  in  smart  round 
shape,  finished  with  silk  cuffs  and 
wrist  cord, 

M  7*4.  Coat  Delivered.,  .til 3. 60 
li  7S5,  Muff  Delivered... 


Because  in  the  first  place,  we  secure  the  Raw  Furs  direct 
from  the  Trapper  for  cash — in  fact,  we  buy  more  raw  furs 
direct  from  the  Trapper  for  cash  than  any  other  firm  in 
Canada — then  we  select  the  best  and  most  suitable  skins 
and  make  them  up  into  the  famous  Hallam  Guaranteed 
Fur  Garment* — which  we  sell  to  you  directly  by  mail 
"From  Trapper  to  Wearer"  for  cash.  This  does  away 
with    all  middlemen's    profits    and  you    receive   the    benefit. 


BEHIND  EVERY  GARMENT  15  THIS 


ST*  GUARANTEE 

If  for  any  reason  you  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
Hallam  Fur  Garment  simply  send  it  back  and  we 
wilt  at  once  return  your  money  in  full  without 
question. 


CD  IT  IT  HALLAM'S 

rntci9i9> 

FUR  FASHION  BOOK 


It  is  larger  and  better  than  ever — showing  a 
wonderfully  extensive  range  of  Fur  Sets  and 
Fur  Garments — we  do  not  think  there  is  a  fur 
book  published  in  Canada  equal  to  this — it 
contains  48  pages  and  cover,  with  over  300 
illustrations  of  beautiful  furs,  photographed 
on  real  living  people.  This  shows  you  how 
the  furs  actually  appear.  It  also  gives  a  lot 
of  information  about  Fur  fashions.  The 
articles  shown  here  are  taken  from  this  Fash- 
ion Book  and  will  be  »ent  on  receipt  of  money . 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  Hallam's  1919 
Fur  Fashion  Book — it  will  save  you  money. 

Address  in  full  as  below 


1 


THIS  STUNNING  SET 
OP  BLACK  WOLF  is  re- 
markable value.  Large  scarf 
infashionable  two-skin  design , 
finished  with  heads  and  Ifiih, 
HUFF  is  roomy  warm  pillow 
shape  trimmed  as  shown. 
The  fur  is  of  a  rich  jet  black 
glossy  appearance  and  is 
exceedingly     serviceable, 

u  ut, 

Set  De- 
livered. 
115.50 


624  HALLAM 
Building      .  ! 
TORONTO 


Send  an  Extra  Copy  Overseas 

MACLEAN'S  Special  Articles  and  Review  of 
Reviews  are  of  vital  interest — and  all-Cana- 
dian. They  will  be  appreciated  by  Husband, 
Brother  or  Friend  overseas. 

Get  an  extra  copy  ifor  him  at 
your  newsdealer 

MACLEAN'S  will  keep  him  well  informed 
and  help  him  spend  many  pleasant  hours. 

SEND  IT  TO-DAY 
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The  handy  [ 

little 

Tire 

Saver 


ANYWHERE 

IN 
CANADA 


TIRE 

PRESSURE 


GAUGC 
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Swinton  seeing  him — perhaps  through  his 
attention  having  been  taken  up  by  Ma- 
hadua.  Indeed  it  was  the  only  reason- 
able explanation  of  his  astounding  dis- 
appearance. With  boyish  diffidence  he 
asked.  "Did  you  and  Mahadua  do  any- 
thing; that  is,  did  he  take  up  your  atten- 
tion with — well,  he's  a  garrulous  old  cuss, 
especially  on  spirits." 

Swinton  in  candor  related  what  had 
occurred,  and  when  he  told  of  the  rupee- 
gun  ceremony  the  major,  with  a  start,  ex- 
claimed:    "Ah!" 

"I  know  what  you  mean  by  that,  ma- 
jor," Swinton  said,  with  a  little  laugh, 
"but  I  never  took  my  eyes  off  that  hole  in 
the  wall." 

But  Finnerty  shook  his  head.  "Do  you 
know  what  they  call  the  leopard  in  every 
mess  in  India? — 'The  Artful  Dodger. 
Then  he  added  hastily :  "We'll  settle  your 
theory  first,  captain.  On  our  way  back 
to  have  some  breakfast  we'll  look  in  at 
the  zoo,  and  if  there's  a  black  leopard 
there  with  a  wound  it  will  be  the  one  we're 
after;  if  there  is  one  without  a  wound  it 
will  mean  that  we  shot  a  jungle  beast  last 
night;  if  the  cage  is  empty  the  brute 
either  slipped  your  vigilance  or  is,  as 
Mahadua  says,  a  spirit." 

The  word  leopard  being  familiar  to  the 
servant,  he  knew  what  the  sahibs  were 
iliscussing,  and  contributed:  "Our  eyes 
were  always  on  the  door,  sahib,  and  if  a 
spirit  took  the  leopard  through  the  walls 
he  would  lead  him  to  Kohima,  for  it  is  said 
that  all  his  kills  were  made  through  the 
aid  of  one  he  acquired  there." 

"Come  on!"  Finnerty  said.  "We're  in 
a  fit  condition  of  mystification  to  almost 
accept  the  little  man's  thesis." 

A  strange  attendant  was  at  the  teak- 
wood  gate,  but  when  the  major  explained 
that  they  simply  wanted  a  look  at  the 
animals,  being  sahibs  he  swung  the  gate 
for  their  entrance,  closing  it  from  the  in- 
side to  stand  near  them.  The  heavily 
barred  cage  was  empty,  and  there  was  no 
movement  in  the  den  behind  to  which 
a  small  door  gave  entrance. 

"Where  is  the  black  leopard?"  Finnerty 
asked  quite  casually. 

A  frown  of  reticence  clouded  the  na- 
tive's face  as  he  answered :  "I  don't  know, 
sahib." 

With  a  covert  movement,  the  major 
slipped  into  the  man's  fingers  a  rupee, 
The  gateman  coughed,  adjusted  his  belt, 
and  said:  "The  Burra  Sahib,  Nawab 
Darna  Singh,  sent  away  the  man  who  was 
on  the  gate;  that  is  why  I  am  now  here." 

"Did  the  man  sleep  at  his  post?" 

"It  may  be  that  he  did,  sahib,  and  that 
way  the  black  leopard  escaped ;  but  he  was 
beaten  by  the  rajah — no  doubt  he  deserved 
it — and  Nawab  Darna  Singh  thinks  that 
in  anger  he  may  have  freed  the  dangerous 
one,  for  a  small  door  was  left  open." 

"And  the  leopard  has  not  been  seen  to- 
day?" 

"No,  sahib;  but  it  is  said  he  was  shot, 
by  whom  or  where  I  have  not  heard." 

Then  the  two  passed  through  the  g 
as  mystified  as  when  they  entered. 

"That  destroys  my  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery," Swinton  declared. 

With  a  laugh,  Finnerty  said:  "Mahadua 
has  the  only  unassailable  belief — that  it  is 
a  spirit.  But  now  for  some  breakfast 
Our  horses  are  just  around  the  turn. 
We'll  slip  over  to  my  bungalow,  and  while 
we're  eating  send  down  for  Lord  Victor." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Captain    Swinton    and    Major 
lerty  arrived  at  the  bungalow  a 
note  was  sent  to  Lord  Victor  asking  him 
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to  come  up  on  horseback,  as  they  were 
going  off  into  the  jungle. 

Knowing  that  servants'  ears  were  an- 
imate dictaphones,  the  two  sahibs  ate 
breakfast  in  comparative  silence,  the 
strenuous  morning  after  the  black  leopard 
having  braced  their  appetites. 

Later,  at  restful  ease  in  biff  chairs,  the 
major  said:  "In  this  accursed  land  of 
spies  one  must  find  a  place  where  his  eyes 
reach  farther  than  his  voice.  That,  by  the 
way,  was  a  trick  of  a  clever  tiger  I 
killed,  the  Gharwalla  man-eater,  through 
discovering  that  when  he  had  made  a  kill 
he  would  drag  the  body  to  a  certain  bare 
hilltop  from  which  he  could  watch  for 
danger.  He'd  been  driven  up  to  a  gun 
so  often  that  he  was  shy  of  secret  places. 
There  was  something  gruesome  about  that 
tiger's  fiendish  cunning.  His  favorite 
trick  was  to  crouch  in  cover  that  over- 
hung a  roadway,  and  as  a  bullock  cart 
came  along  pick  off  the  driver  with  a  fly- 
ing leap  and  carry  him  to  this  hilltop  for 
a  leisurely  meal.  There  was  a  pool  close 
by,  and,  after  eating,  he  would  take  a 
drink,  roll  in  the  sand,  and  then  go  quite 
a  mile  to  thick  cover  for  a  sleep.  I  potted 
him  when  he  was  having  one  of  his  sand 
baths.  You've  seen  a  dog  roll  on  a  rug 
in  the  ecstasy  of  a  full  stomach,  but  with 
this  chap  there  was  something  wondrously 
beautiful — if  one  could  forget  the  hor- 
ribleness  of  it— in  the  play  of  those  ter- 
rible muscles  and  the  undulating  curves 
of  the  striped  body  as  he  rolled  in  luxuri- 
ous ease,  paws  fanning  the  air  and  his 
ivory-studded  jaws  showing  in  an  after- 
dinner  yawn.  I  watched  him  for  ten 
minutes,  fascinated  by  the  charm  of  subtle 
movement  combined  with  strength,  for  I 
was  well  hidden  in  a  thick  growth  of  rose 
bramble,  its  mottled  coloring  of  pink  and 
gray  and  green  deceiving  his  quick  eye.  I 
was  lying  flat,  my  10-bore  covering  him. 
When  I  gave  a  low  whistle  the  big  head 
faced  me,  and  the  eyes,  hardened  to  a 
yellow-green  murder  look,  were  straight 
on.  But  just  below  the  jaw  was  a  spot 
with  no  hard  skull  to  deflect  the  heavy, 
soft-lead  ball,  and  behind  that  feathered 
curl  of  white  hair  was  the  motor  of  that 
powerful  machine — the  heart.  He  never 
knew  what  struck  him.  The  whole  cavity 
was  just  pulp— heart  and  lungs — when 
we  skinned  him." 

A  native  who  had  come  in  from  the 
jungle  now  came  to  the  veranda. 
"Huzoor,"  he  began,  "we  knew  that 
Burra  Moti  was  near  in  the  night,  for 
Raj  Bahadar  was  restless,  cocking  his 
ears  and  making  soft  speech  through  his 
trunk  to  the  cunning  old  lady;  but  maybe 
on  account  of  the  camp  fire,  which  we  had 
lighted  to  show  her  that  it  was  but  a  party 
of  men  who  would  eat  and  had  sweet  cakes 
for  elephants  who  approached  in  a  friend- 
ly spirit,  she  came  not  in.  We  could  hear 
the  bell  tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle " 

"You  fool!  Why  do  you  mix  lies  in 
your  report;  the  elephant  had  no  bell." 

Undismayed,  the  man  answered:  "The 
mahout  maintained  as  much,  sahib,  but 
we  all  heard  the  bell,  and  Moti  was  in  a 
sweet  temper,  for.  she  laughed,  as  ele- 
phants do  when  they  are  pleased." 

"It  was  a  bird  you  heard — the  sweet- 
singing  shama,  or  a  chakwa  calling  to  his 
mate  across  a  stream.    Did  you  see  her?" 

"It  was  still  dark,  but  we  could  hear 
Moti  sigh  as  though  her  heart  was 
troubled  because  she  could  not  come  to 
partake  of  the  cakes  we  burned  so  that 
they  would  be  known  in  her  nostrils." 

"Couldn't  come!     She  was  free." 

"As  to  a  chain,  it  is  true;  but  the  sahib 
knows  that  evil  attaches  to  things  that 
are  sacred  of  a  temple  when  they  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  others." 
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"Speak!"  Finnerty  commanded,  as  the 
native  hesitated. 

"It  is  said — perhaps  it  is  but  a  rumor 
of  the  bazaar — that  Moti  was  of  a  temple 
up  in  the  hills,  and  that  in  the  bell  was 
a  sacred  sapphire." 

"But  how  came  Moti  to  my  place? 
Know  you  that,  sage  one?" 

HPHE  native  dismissed  the  sarcasm  with 
•*■  a  salaam,  answering:  "It  is  said  that 
the  temple  was  looted  of  jewels  that  were 
buried  beneath  a  pillar." 

With  a  start,  Finnerty  asked:  "And 
the  stone  pillar — was  it  taken?"  And 
he  laughed  as  if  in  derision. 

"I  have  heard  that  the  pillar  is  in  a 
new  place,  sahib." 

"Is  it  in  the  prince's  grounds?"  And 
Finnerty  swept  an  arm  toward  the  pal- 
ace hill. 

"There  is  a  stone  standing  there  that 
did  not  grow  with  the  roses,"  the  native 
answered  enigmatically. 

"Just  another  move  in  our  deranged 
friend's  plot,"  Finnerty  commented.  He 
turned  to  the  native:  "Was  the  lama  of 
the  temple  killed?" 

"Men  who  are  dead  do  not  come  to  the 
market  place  to  complain,  and  as  the 
priest  has  not  spoken  it  may  be  that  he  is 
dead." 

"Here  comes  our  friend  in  perpetuity, 
the  Banjara!"  Finnerty  exclaimed.  He 
rose,  and,  going  into  the  bungalow,  re- 
turned to  drop  a  rupee  in  the  native's 
hand,  saying:  "Go  back  to  Raj  Bahadar 
and  tell  the  mahout  I  will  be  along  short- 
ly."   He  turned  to  the  captain. 

"Swinton,  all  one's  servants  may  know 
the  thing  a  man  is  risking  his  life  to  dis- 
cover, and  he  be  none  the  wiser  till  some 
one  babbles  it  like  a  child." 

"And  in  the  mutiny,"  Swinton  sug- 
gested. "Our  officials  saw  cow  dung 
plastered  on  the  trees — some  few  heard 
what  they  called  'silly  whispers,'  but  all 
native  India  knew,  and  all  India  re- 
mained hushed  till  the  dead  silence  was 
shattered  by  the  tornado." 

"Exactly.  And  while  we  say  Ananda 
is  insane,  and  all  these  things  are  child's 
play,  think  of  the  trifling  things  that 
were  used  as  factors  to  breed  that  hol- 
ocaust of  hate.  The  Mussulmans  told 
that  the  British  Raj  had  greased  the  cart- 
ridges they  had  to  bite  with  pip's  fat  to 
defile  their  religion;  that  suttee  had  been 
abolished  to  break  the  Hindu  faith  by 
filling  the  land  with  widow  prostitutes; 
that  water  the  Hindu  sepoys  drank  had 
come  in  contact  with  leather  valves  made 
from  the  skin  of  a  cow.  There  were  other 
trivial  things  lied  into  mountains  of  sins. 
Ananda  knows  all  that;  he  has  the  cun- 
ning of  a  serpent  and  the  viciousness  of  a 
black  leopard." 
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HE  Banjara  had  arrived,  and  Fin- 
nerty counted  out  five  rupees;  then, 
with  a  touch  of  Irish  humor,  he  added 
another,  saying,  with  a  smile:  "This  for 
your  disappointment  is  not  having  a  dog 
killed." 

"If  the  monkey  man,  Mahadua,  had 
been  true  to  his  caste,  which  is  to  watch 
and  not  talk,  there  would  have  been  profit 
for  both  sides — the  sahib  would  have  ob- 
tained a  kill." 

When  he  had  tucked  away  his  money, 
the  Banjara  said:  "My  brother  is  not 
now  keeper  at  the  tiger  garden." 

"Why?    lor  whose  sin  does  he  suffer?" 

"Darna  Singh  let  the  black  leopard  out 
to  meet  Rajah  Ananda  at  Jadoo  Pool." 

"The  rajah  wasn't  there,"  Finnerty  de- 
clared in  a  drawing  way. 

"No;    there   was   some   talk   that   was 


either  a  lie  or  a  mistake;  it  was  another  at 
the  pool." 

"Who?" 

"The  horse  of  the  young  sahib  was 
found  on  the  hill,  and  the  mem-sahib  was 
seen  between  the  pool  and  her  bungalow." 

"A  ghost  story,  Banjara,  and  it's  all 
finished." 

"A  bullock  that  is  dead  is  dead,  but  a 
herdsman  watches  that  the  other  bullocks 
do  not  also  die  from  the  same  thing." 

"I  trust  you,  Banjara,"  Finnerty  said, 
seemingly  at  an  irrelevant  angle.  . 

"The  mem-sahib  rides  every  day  up  into 
the  hills,  and  the  roads  are  not  good  for 
pleasure.  Packets  of  cotton  that  have 
stomachs  come  down  over  the  road ;  cot- 
ton grows  here." 

"What  has  cotton  to  do  with  the  one 
who  rides?" 

"Perhaps  the  mem-sahib  rides  to  meet 
the  one  who  comes  behind  the  packets. 
My  brother,  who  was  the  son  of  a  Ban- 
jara priest,  one  who  had  visions  that  all 
the  tribe  believed,  has  also  had  a  vision. 
Perhaps  the  beating  caused  a  fever,  for 
visions  come  thus." 

"What  saw  he?"  Finnerty  asked 
knowing  that  the  herdsman  had  some- 
thing of  moment  to  tell  in  this  way. 

"There  was  a  full  moon  in  the  sky,  and 
by  its  light  he  saw  a  rajah,  and  the 
rajah  had  many  guns  and  soldiers — even 
sahibs  as  soldiers— and  he  was  driving 
out  the  sircar.  And  the  guns  were  hidden 
behind  bales  of  cotton." 

"Is  that  all?"  Finnerty  asked,  for  the 
herdsman  had  stopped. 

"My  brother  woke  at  that  point, 
huzoor,  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  mhowa 
tree  in  full  bloom." 

"Which  means  that  the  mhowa  is  in 
bloom  now?" 

"Of  the  interpreting  of  visions  I  know 
nothing,  but  it  might  be  that  way." 

The  Banjara  now  departed,  and  Swin- 
ton said :  "Do  you  remember  Prince 
Ananda  saying  that  if  a  holy  man  stood 
by  the  Lake  of  the  Golden  Coin  in  the  full 
of  the  moon,  when  the  mhowa  was  in 
bloom,  having  the  three  sacred  sapphires, 
he  would  see  the  dead  king  rise  in  his 
golden  boat?" 

"Yes,  and  this  cowherd's  chatter  means 
an  uprising  soon.  I  hear  hoofs;  that  will 
be  Lord  Victor.  Are  we  going  to  accuse 
him  of  being  at  the  pool?" 

"I  think  not.  We  know  as  much  now 
as  we  shall  if  we  question  him.  But  we'll 
keep  him  with  us;  a  young  ass  like  that 
isn't  safe  without  a  keeper — he's  no  match 
for  as  clever  a  traitor  as  this  girl." 

CMNNERTY'S  chair  groaned  as  though 
*  it  had  received  a  twist  from  his  big 
frame,  but  his  voice  was  devoid  of  pro- 
test: "I  can't  make  the  girl  out.  My 
mind  is  in  a  psychological  state,  and  I 
suppose  I'm  influenced  by  the  apparent 
candor  in  her  eyes.  They  seem  to  ex- 
press trouble,  too,  as  if  she  were  search- 
ing for  a  moral  finger  post,  for  a  way  out 
of  darkness."  Then  the  major  expressed 
an  apologetic  phrase,  adding:  "I'm  afraid 
I'm  a  bit  awkward  at  psychology;  jungle 
dwellers  are  more  in  my  line." 

Swinton  put  his  hand  on  the  big  man's 
shoulder.  "My  dear  major,  I  wish  I'd 
had  a  brother  like  you.  My  family  was 
baked  in  the  crucible  of  government  ser- 
vice for  generations;  we're  executive 
automatons." 

"I  understand;  you're  an  Englishman. 
Damn  it,  I  mean,  in  youth  you  never 
roamed  the  hills  like  shaggy-haired  colts 
as  we  do  in  Ireland." 

"If  I  had  I  wouldn't  have  made  a  good 
Raj  policeman.     But  to  hark  back.     The 
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German  machine,  more  soulless  than  our 
own,  knows  the  value  of  Mona  Lisa  eyes, 
and  Marie  was  probably  picked  for  this 
delicate  mission  for  the  very  quality  that 
has  won  your  sympathy — her  appealing 
womanhood." 

"And  yet  perhaps  my  sympathy  for 
the  frirl  was  birthed  by  accident,  not  de- 
sign on  her  part." 

"What  is  an  attractive  girl  doing  here 
so  close  to  Prince  Ananrla?  Why  is  she 
here  with  a  Prussian  who  is  an  enemy 
of  the  British  Raj?  Why  is  she  averse 
to  being  approached?  What  is  she  search- 
ing for  in  the  hills?  It's  the  road  to 
China,  and  guns  have  already  arrived, 
according  to  our  Banjara." 

"I  haven't  an  answer  for  any  one  of 
your  queries,  captain,  but  we  must  in- 
vestigate those  packets." 

¥  ORD  VICTOR  arrived  now,  and  as  he 
■*-'  had  not  yet  seen  the  skin  of  Pundit 
Bagh  he  was  taken  to  where  it  was  peg- 
ged out  on  the  ground  and  being  rubbed 
with  ashes  and  alum.  This  kill  of  a  tiger 
was  probably  the  first  incident  in  his  life 
calculated  to  raise  elation  in  the  hearts 
of  his  friends. 

"Something  to  tack  to,  eh?"  he  cried 
joyfully.  "Fancy  I  hear  the  chaps  in 
fluffy  old  London  saying  as  I  pass,  'That's 
the  man  that  shot  a  big  man-eater  on 
foot.'  No  swank  to  that,  major,  for  I  did. 
You  know  that  dicky  little  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  the  tiger  god?" 

"Yes;  the  one  down  in  the  plain." 

"It's  simply  buried  under  devotee  bric- 
a-brac  this  morning.  They  should  have 
a  sign  up  'Wet  Paint,'  for  it's  gory  blood 
red.  When  I  came  along  a  fat  black  man, 
rolled  in  white  muslin,  cursed  me — ab- 
solutely bowled  at  my  wicket  with  a  ball 
of  brimstone.  Now  what  do  you  make  of 
that,  major?  It  wasn't  about  the  cow  dog, 
for  the  bounder  had  one  English  word, 
'tiger,'  which  he  simply  sprayed  his  lingo 
with." 

Mahadua  had  come  to  accompany  the 
party,  and,  somewhat  perplexed,  Fin- 
nerty  turned  to  the  shikari  for  an  explan- 
ation. 

"Yes,  sahib,"  Mahadua  said,  "Pundit 
Bagh  was  a  jungle  god,  and  they  are 
making  prayer  to  the  shrine  so  that  the 
spirit  may  return  again  as  a  tiger  to 
protect  them  from  such  as  the  black 
leopard." 

Finnerty  interpreted:  "They  feel 
that  you  have  slain  one  who  defended 
them  against  leopards  and  pig  and  deer 
that  ate  their  crops." 

"Oh,  I  say !  Sort  of  a  gentleman  bur- 
glar who  did  not  murder  his  victims." 

The  shikari  explained  that  the  man  who 
had  visited  verbal  wrath  upon  Lord 
Victor  was  a  money  lender  who  lent  money 
at  a  high  rate  to  the  farmers  to  buy  bull- 
ocks when  the  tiger  had  killed  their  plow 
beasts,  so  he  was  angry  at  this  loss  of 
revenue.  He  also  said  that  some  one  was 
telling  the  natives  that  the  sahibs  were 
trying  to  destroy  their  religion  by  killing 
their  jungle  gods. 

"Who  tells  them  this?"  Finnerty  asked. 

The  shikari  answered  evasively:  "This 
is  not  my  country,  so  they  do  not  tell  me 
what  is  in  the  hidden  room." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

AJOR  FINNERTY  had  made  ar- 
rangements for  a  full  day  after 
Burra  Moti.  Coolies  had  been  sent  on 
with  provisions  in  round  wicker  baskets 
slung  from  a  bamboo  yoke,  and  soon  the 
three  sahibs  started. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  absence  of  imme- 
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diate  haste,  a  lack  of  pressing  action,  that 
allowed  their  minds  to  rest  on  their  sur- 
roundings. Really,  though,  it  was  Lord 
Victor  who  drew  them  to  a  recognition  of 
their  arboreal  surroundings  with :  "I 
say !  Look  at  that  bonfire — but  it's  glori- 
ous!" his  riding  whip  indicating  a  gold 
mohur  tree  that,  clothed  in  its  gorgeous 
spring  mantle  of  vivid  red  bloom,  sug- 
gested its  native  name  of  "Forest  on 
Fire." 

"Yes,"  Finnerty  said,  "it  seems  to  add 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and,  as  if  that 
weren't  enough,  listen  to  that  damn 
cuckoo,  the  brain-fever  bird,  vocal  in  his 
knowledge  that  we'll  soon  be  frying  in 
Hades." 

The  bird  of  fiendish  iteration  squeaked: 
"Fee-e-e-ver,  fee-e-e-ver,  fee-e-e-ver!"  till 
he  came  to  a  startled  hush,  as,  with  noisy 
cackle,  a  wood-pecker,  all  golden  beak  and 
red  crest  atop  his  black-and-white  waist- 
coat, shot  from  the  delicate  green  foli- 
age. 

"It's  a  land  of  gorgeous  coloring,"  Fin- 
nerty commented;  "trees  and  birds  alike." 

"Minus  the  scent  and  song,"  Swinton 
added  as  a  hornbill  opened  his  yellow 
coffin  beak  to  screech  in  jarring  discord. 

Perhaps  India,  populous  with  bird  and 
animal  life  as  well  as  human,  was  always 
as  much  on  parade  as  it  seemed  this 
morning,  and  that  they  now  but  observed 
closer.  At  any  rate,  as  they  left  the 
richer-garbed  foothills  for  the  heavier 
somberness  of  the  forest,  their  eyes  were 
caught  by  the  antics  of  a  black-plumaged 
bird  who  had  seized  the  rudder  of  a  mag- 
pie and  was  being  towed  along  by  that 
squawking,  frightened  mischief-maker. 

With  a  chuckle,  Finnerty  explained: 
"He's  a  king  crow,  known  to  all  as  the 
'police  wallah,'  for  he's  eternally  putting 
others  to  rights.  That  'pie'  has  been 
looting  some  nest,  and  the  king  crow  is 
driving  him  over  into  the  next  county." 

Screened  from  the  sun's  glare,  but 
warming  to  his  generous  heat,  the  forest 
held  an  indescribable  perfume — the  nutty, 
delicious  air  which,  drawn  into  expanded 
lungs,  fills  one  with  holy  calm,  with  the 
delight  of  being,  of  living,  and  so  they 
rode  in  silent  ecstasy,  wrapped  in  the 
mystic  charm  of  the  Creator's  work. 

A  N  hour  of  travel  and  they  met  a  party 
•**  of  Finnerty's  men  carrying  one  of 
their  number  slung  from  a  bamboo  pole. 
He  had  been  mauled  by  the  black  leopard. 
The  story  was  soon  told.  The  whole  party 
with  Bahadar  had  moved  forward  on 
Moti's  trail,  stopping  when  they  felt  she 
was  near,  the  men  spreading  out  with 
the  object  of  bringing  her  in.  In  one  of 
these  encircling  movements  they  had  sur- 
rounded, without  knowing  it,  the  black 
leopard,  and,  in  breaking  through,  the 
vicious  animal  had  ma'iled  one  so  that  he 
would  probably  die. 

The  shikari,  after  he  had  asked  the 
locality  of  this  encounter,  said:  "It  is 
toward  Kohima." 

"This  shows  that  he  is  not  a  spirit, 
Mahadua;  that  he  hasn't  dissolved  into 
air." 

"Still,  sahib,  a  spirit,  leopard  or  tiger, 
can  always  change  back." 

"It  proves  to  me,"  Swinton  declared, 
"that  there's  an  exit  to  that  cave  which 
we  did  not  discover." 

They  had  forgotten  Lord  Victor's  pres- 
ence, but  the  young  man  said  blithely:  "I 
say,  I  heard  you  two  Johnnies  had  gone 
out  after  a  leopard  this  morning.  What 
luck?" 

"He  got  away;  he's  just  mauled  this 
man.     And  it  means" — Finnerty  turned 
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and  faced   Swinton — "that  we've  got  to 
follow  him  up." 

Finnerty's  voice  had  scarcely  ceased 
when  the  trumpeting  of  an  elephant,  loud 
and  shrill,  sounded  ahead.  "That's  Raj 
Bahadar,"  Finnerty  declared.  "I  expect 
Moti  has  come  back  with  another  wallop- 
ing." 

'TpHEY  urged  their  horses,  and  came  to 
*■  where  the  party  had  camped  through 
the  night,  a  fresh  trail  showing  that  the 
men  had  moved  on.  Following  this,  they 
came  within  hearing  of  human  voices, 
hiarh-pitched  in  a  babel  of  commands  and 
exhortations  and  calls,  drowned  at  times 
by  the  trumpet  of  Bahadar.  Emerging 
from  a  thick  clump  of  trees,  they  could  see 
the  natives  darting  and  hopping  about 
something  that  looked  like  the  top  of  a 
submarine  emerging  from  the  waters. 

"Bahadar  has  fallen  into  a  pit,"  Fin- 
nerty declared. 

Before  the  three  sahibs  reached  Ba- 
hadar there  was  an  encouraging  "phrut, 
phrut"  from  beyond,  and  Moti's  gleam- 
ing tusks  showed  through  the  jungle;  and 
then  the  old  lady  herself  halted  just  be- 
yond the  pit  for  a  brief  survey,  as  if  to 
make  sure  that  it  wasn't  a  game  to  trap 
her.  Then  she  advanced  gingerly,  feeling 
the  ground,  and  thrust  out  her  trunk  for 
Bahadar  to  grasp  with  his.  The  natives 
saw  that  Moti  had  come  to  help  Bahadar 
and  not  to  belabor  him.  With  sticks  and 
jungle  axes  some  of  them  started  to  tear 
down  to  a  slope  the  end  wall  of  the  pit, 
while  the  others  gathered  sticks  and 
branches  and  threw  them  beneath  the 
trapped  elephant  as  a  gradually  rising 
stage. 

Finnerty  dismounted,  and,  calling  a 
man,  said:  "While  Moti  is  busy  noose 
both  her  hind  legs,  leaving  the  ropes  in 
the  hands  of  men  so  that  she  will  not  find 
the  strain,  and  when  Bahadar  is  out 
fasten  them  quickly  around  trees." 

Moti  was  for  all  the  world  like  the 
"anchor  man"  on  a  tug-of-war  team. 
Clasping  the  bull  elephant's  trunk  in  a 
close  hitch,  she  leaned  her  great  bulk  back 
and  pulled  with  little  grunts  of  encourage- 
ment. Bahadar  soon  was  able  to  catch  his 
big  toes  in  the  partly  broken  bank,  and 
helped  the  natives  in  its  leveling. 

At  last  he  was  out,  and,  seeming  to- 
recognize  what  Moti  had  done,  was  rub- 
bing his  trunk  over  her  forehead  and 
blowing  little  whiffs  of  endearment  into 
her  ears,  while  she  stood  warily  watching 
the  puny  creatures  who  kept  beyond  reach 
of  a  sudden  throw  of  her  trunk. 

A  NATIVE  with  a  noose,  watching  his 
•**  chance,  darted  in  and  slipped  it  over  a 
forefoot,  and  Moti,  in  a  second,  was 
moored,  fore  and  aft,  to  strong  trees. 
Either  in  a  cunning  wait  or  from  a  feel- 
ing of  resignation  to  fate,  she  put  up  no- 
fight  beyond  a  querulous  "phrump, 
phrump!"  as  if  she  would  say:  "My 
reward,  you  traitors!" 

Bahadar  was  cut  about  the  legs,  for 
the  pit,  being  an  elephant  trap  dug  by 
Nagas  who  captured  elephants  for  their 
meat  and  ivory,  was  studded  with  upright 
bamboo  spears,  and,  unlike  the  local  pits 
with  their  sloped  sides,  its  walls  were 
perpendicular  to  its  full  depth  of  ten  feet. 

"Tell  me  why  you  left  the  main  trail, 
and  how  Bahadar  stepped  into  this  pit?" 
Finnerty  demanded  of  Gothya,  the 
mahout. 

"We  heard  th«  bell,  MBib " 

"Fool!"  and  Finnerty  pointed  to  Moti's 
neck,  on  which  was  nothing. 

"We  all  heard  It,  Mhib,  and  some  talk 
between   a   voice   and    Moti,    who   would 
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answer  'E-e-eu-eu — phrut I  E-e-eu-eu — 
phrvtr  as  though  she  were  saying, 
Wait,  brother!'  No  doubt,  sahib,  it  was 
a  jungle  spirit  that  was  drawing  Moti 
along  for  our  destruction,  for,  as  we  fol- 
lowed this  old  Naga  trail,  Bahadar  sud- 
denly went  through  the  covering  of  leaves 
and  dead  limbs  that  was  over  the  pit." 
To  In-  continued 
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ing  and  grew  up  to  be  president  of  the 
Grain  Growers  Association.  Stacey  of 
Westminster  too  was  a  Methodist  divine 
for  thirty-two  years  before  he  decided  to 
become  a  statesman.  Then  that  man  with 
the  student's  face  and  ecclesiastical  cut  to 
his  features  is  Dr.  Whiddon  of  Brandon. 
He  is  a  Baptist  and  a  college  president  at 
that.  Then  Maharg  of  Maple  Creek, 
though  his  specialty  is  elevators,  looks  and 
talks  like  a  class  leader.  If  you  want  the 
demon  rum  swatted  and  the  King's  Eng- 
lish slaughtered  simultaneously  hand  the 
job  to  Maharg.  He'll  attend  to  it  for 
you.  And  that  dark  chap  who  looks  like 
an  Italian  poet  in  a  ready-made  suit  of 
clothes  is  Mackie  of  Edmonton.  He  pat- 
ters a  line  of  fantastic  philosophy  which 
falls  pleasantly  on  the  ear  though  you 
soon  realize  that  it  is  mostly — well,  per- 
siflage. There,  too,  looking  like  a  page 
who  has  forgotten  his  uniform  is  young 
.Major  Redmun  of  Calgary.  He's  the 
"Kid"  of  the  House,  only  twenty-eight 
and,  even  if  he  was  wounded  at  St.  Julien 
and  has  practised  law  with  R.  B.  Bennett, 
he  looks  young  for  years.  His  running 
mate  from  the  City  of  Booms  is  Tom 
Tweedie  a  large  lawyer  with  a  booming 
voice  that  he  is  not  afraid  to  use.  Then 
that  refined-looking  chap  with  the  di- 
lettante air  only  an  English  University 
can  give  is  Fulton  of  Cariboo.  Yes,  he 
was  at  "Kaimbridge."  But,  hold  on,  there 
is  Herb  Clements  of  Comox-Alberni — a 
real  westerner  at  last!  He  looks  as  if 
he  could  punch  cattle,  dig  gold  or  deal 
faro — a  real  westerner!  Sure  he  is.  But 
it  only  seems  a  year  or  two  since  Herb 
was  a  most  exemplary  citizen  of  Ontario 
and  member  for  the  riding  of  West  Ksnt. 
Now  there  are  a  lot  of  other  interesting 
chaps  if  it  wasn't  getting  along  in  the 
afternoon.  There,  for  instance,  is  Hay  of 
Selkirk  who  never  was  east  of  the  Great 
Lakes  till  he  heard  the  cry  for  help  comi 
echoing  from  the  trenches.  And  yet  he 
talks  with  a  firm  north-of-Ireland  accent. 
Then  there's  Nicholson  of  Algoma  who 
knows  a  little  about  railroading  and  every- 
thing else  and  is  good  enough  to  tell  the 
House  all  he  knows.  And  Cockshutt  of 
Brantford  who  realizes  that  the  future 
of  the  Empire  hangs  on  the  duty  on  plows. 
And  Mowat  of  Parkdale  the  only  known 
worshipper  of  Hon.  Wesley  Rowell  and — 
the  whole  opposition  who  may  make  the 
material  for  another  chapter.  Meanwhile 
Speaker  Ned  Rhodes  is  saying,  as  only  he 
can:  "It  being  six  o'clock  I  now  leave 
the  chair." 


Chronicles  of  the 
Klondyke 

Continued  from  page  40 

it  impossible  for  the  police  to  catch  him. 
But  one  day  he  slipped. 

A  case  was  being  tried  in  court  be- 
fore Judge  Dugas  and  Rodney  took 
it   upon   himself  to  criticize  the  way    in 
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Center   of  business   on    Grand   Circus    Park.     Take 
Woodward    car.   get  off  at   Adams    Avenue. 

ABSOLUTELY   FIREPROOF 

600    Outside    Rooms  All    Absolutely    Quiet 

$1.50   up,    single,    $3    up,    double. 

Two   Floors-Agents'    Sample  Rooms.      New   Unique 
Cafeteria    Grill 


SPANISH  INFLUENZA.     The  surest  way  to  prevent  it  is  to  keep  your 
bowels  active  by  taking  every  morning  a  glassful  of 

"RIGA" 

PURGATIVE  WATER 

It  cleans  out  and  keeps  clean  the  digestive  organs  and  wards  off  diseases. 

At  all    Druggists— 25c   the   bottle    (except   in    far   West). 

RIGA  PURGATIVE  WATER  COMPANY,  MONTREAL 

Distributors  for  Ontario:  National  Drug  Co.,  Ltd.,  Lyman  Bros.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Drug  Trading  Co.,  Ltd. 

Distributors  for  the  West:  The  Martin  Bole.  Wy-e  Co..   Ltd..   who  are  also  distributors  for  Dr. 
Gordon's  Foot  Soap.   Powder  and  Shampoo  Soap. 
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Right  in  the  Firing  Line 

AN    extract    from    a   recent    letter   sent    by    No.  562109, 
Cyclist  T.  T.  Lawson,  C  Company,  Can.  Corps,  Cyclist 
Battalion,  B.E.F.,  to  the  manager  of  the  Courier  Press, 
Ltd.,  shows  how  near  the  front  the  Canadian  Courier  gets 
■with  its  all-Canada  programme: — 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  found  a  copy  of  the  Courier  on  the  9th 
of  August  on  the  ground  that  we  had  taken  from  Fritz  that  morn- 
ing; it  was  dated  for  June.  I  was  hunting  for  a  little  paper  to 
start  a  fire  with,  along  in  the  afternoon,  to  cook  some  eats,  as  we 
had  not  tasted  food  for  24  hours  when  I  picked  it  up. 

One  thing  Fritz  saw  in  that  copy  of  the  Canadian  Courier  was  an  editorial 
predicting  the  smash  of  the  Germans  on  the  West  front — at  a  time  when 
the  drive  for  Paris  was  on.  We  don't  do  all  our  predicting  in  the  past 
tense. 


A 


FEW  months  ago  King  George  visited  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hospital 
and  chatted  with  the  Canadian  officers,  one  of  whom  had  on  his 
bed  a  copy  of  a  well-known  American  periodical. 

"Do  you  read  American  magazines  in  Canada?"  asked  the  King. 

"A  few  hundred  thousand,  your  Majesty."  And  when  the  King  ex- 
pressed surprise  the  officer  added,  "You  see,  our  Canadian  magazines 
don't  circulate  numerously  enough  yet." 

What  the  officer  failed  to  tell  His  Majesty  was  that  any  American 
periodical  having  a  circulation  equal  to  that  of  the  Canadian  Courier 
according  to  reading  population  must  run  into  a  million  copies  per  issue. 
How  many  of  them  do  ? 

If  His  Majesty  had  time  to  read  the  Courier  he  might  be  still  more 
surprised  that  Canadian  periodicals  are  now  only  becoming  able  to  com- 
pete with  American  for  circulation  in  Canada.  Twelve  years  the  Canadian 
Courier  has  been  holding  these  lines.  The  results  are  coming  home; 
a  Canadian  idea,  a  Canadian  people,  a  Canadian  nation.  The  Canadian 
Courier  is  now  into  a  programme  of  getting  before  the  Canadian  people 
what  other  Canadians  think  about  Canada's  part  in  reconstruction  after 
the  war.  In  one  mail  were  letters  from  two  Cabinet  Ministers  and  one 
Senator  on  this  subject. 

PUBLIC   Information   at   Ottawa   is   now    mapping  out  a   scheme  of 
Canadian  propaganda  in  Canadian  moving  pictures.     The  Canadian 
Courier  has  arranged  with  the  director  for  access  to  all  his  material 
in  photographs  and  copy.    Public  Information  is  following  the  lines  first 
laid  out  by  this  paper  in  getting  Canadian  things  illustrated  for  Canadian 
people. 

BETWEEN  now  and  Christmas  note    how  the  Canadian  idea  works 
out.     No  dry-as-dust  statistics.  •  National   ideas  in  popular  form. 
Stories,  pictures,  illustrations,  cartoons,  music,  new  books — all  with 
the  prevailing  human   interest  of  a  good  play  or  a  moving  picture. 

All  for  a  Dollar  a  Year 

A i  W'.UMAN  magazine  at  one  dollar  a  year  is  still  a  fact.  To 
obtain  Canadian  Courier  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  send  us  your 
name  and  address  and  one  dollar,  and  the  publisher  will  do  the  rest. 
This  price  is  offered  until  at  least  January  1,  1919.  The  condition  of  the 
paper  and  labor  market  may  not  permit  us  to  continue  it.  Those,  too, 
who  are  contemplating  renewal  should  do  it  early.  Renewals  at  the 
dollar  rate  cannot  be  accepted  past  Dec.  31  unless  the  arrears  are  paid 
to  that  date.  Those  who  renew  in  arrears  thereafter  will  have  to  pay 
for  such  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  Save  money  now  by 
beginning  a  subscription  to 

CANADIAN  COURIER 


181  Simcoe  Street 


TORONTO 


which  justice  was  being  administered. 
I  was  in  court  that  day  and  saw 
a  copy  of  the  paper,  fresh  off  the 
press,  handed  up  to  the  Judge.  The  case 
was  lagging  a  little  and  he  proceeded 
to  skim  the  sheet.  Suddenly  he  looked 
up  sharply  and  motioned  for  the  pro- 
ceedings  to   halt. 

"Mapley!"  he  called  to  the  big  police 
sergeant,  who  was  on  duty  in  court  that 
day.  "Mapley,  bring  this  Rodney  in 
to  me." 

Mapley  departed  with  alacrity  and 
was  back  in  a  short  time  with  the  editor 
in  tow.  They  presented  quite  a  con- 
trast— big,  genial  Sergeant  Mapley  and 
the  little,  yellow-skinned  rat,  with  a 
red  bandana  around  his  neck  and  an  evil 
smirk   on  his   face. 

"You  own  dis  paper  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand?"  asked  Judge  Dugas. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Rodney,  defiantly. 
"You'll  see  my  name  at  the  top — George 
Rodney — that's  me." 

"And  you  write  dis  comment  on  de 
case  I  am  hearing?"  The  Judge's  speech 
was  quite  broken  at  times. 

"Yes.     I  wrote  it." 

Judge  Dugas  leaned  over' the  bench 
and    pointed   a   finger   at   the   man. 

"I  commit  you  for  contempt  of 
court,"  he  said.  "I  fine  you  one  t'ousand 
dollar.  You  leave  the  territory  before 
six  o'clock  tonight  or  you  go  to  jail." 

The  editor  opened  his  mouth  to  pro- 
test, but  Sergeant  Mapley  took  him  by 
the  shoulder  and  spun  him  around,  then 
propelled  him  vigorously  out  of  court. 
The  journalistic  thunderbolt,  who  was 
going  to  turn  the  Yukon  upside  down — 
as  he  had  boasted  -  paid  his  thousand 
dollars  and  shook  the  dust,  or  rather  the 
snow,  of  Dawson  from  his  feet  that 
night. 

HpHKRE  was  a  great  deal  of  litigation 
■*■  over  claims  at  all  times.  It  is  an 
easy  thing  to  neglect  some  precaution 
in  staking  out  and  registering  a  claim 
.•mil,  as  the  miners  were  for  the  most 
part  a  careless  and  unlettered  lot,  they 
often  went  wrong.  Perhaps  the  stakes 
put  in  were  a  few  inches  short,  perhaps 
a  mistake  would  be  made  in  the  form 
of  a  declaration.  Any  kind  of  a  slip 
and  there  was  always  some  one  ready 
to  step  in  and  attempt  to  restake,  par- 
ticularly if  the  claim  was  known  to  be 
rich.  The  camp  was  full  of  technical 
miners,  drifters  from  other  fields,  who 
knew  all  the  fine  points  and  battened 
like  leeches  on  the  mistakes  of  others. 
The  law,  I  am  glad  to  say,  had  no 
patience  with  these  thieves  and  settled 
all  disputes  according  to  the  dictates 
of  fairness. 

But  it  meant  a  great  deal  of  litigation 
and  the  lawyers  in  Dawson  made  a 
regular  harvest  of  it.  I  remember 
■peaking  to  one  young  lawyer  whose  legal 
reputation  was  none  too  good  and  who 
preparing  to  go  back  Fast.  He  was 
a  fourth-rater  as  a  lawyer  and  everyone 
knew  it.  Clients  sought  him  out  only 
when  other  legal  assistance  was  not  ob- 
tainable. 

"I've  got  barely  enough  tj  see  me 
back  home,"  he  declared  bitterly. 

"Why  not  stick  it  out  then?"  I  asked. 

"It's  no  use,"  he  replied.  "It  goes  as 
fast  as  I  get  my  hands  on  it.  I  was 
looking  over  my  books  last  night.  I've 
been  here  nearly  four  years  and  took  in 
over   188,000.      And    it's   all    gone   now!" 

And,  remember,  this  man  was  a 
fourth-rater. 
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'T'HE  Mounted  Police  were,  as  I  have 
-*■  said  before,  a  highly  efficient  body. 
From  Major  Wood  down  they  were  fine, 
honest,  conscientious  fellows.  The  camp 
stood  in  awe  of  them.  They  performed 
many  remarkable  feats  in  running  of- 
fenders to  earth,  and  in  this  connection 
I  must  make  some  reference  to  Sergeant 
Pennycuick,  the  Sherlock  Holmes  of  the 
force.  There  is  probably  no  more  bril- 
liant feat  in  the  annals  of  the  Mounted 
Police  than  his  capture  tf  the  notorious 
George  O'Rrien. 

O'Brien  was  one  of  the  offscourings 
of  the  Alaskan  camps,  >vho  came  to  the 
Yukon  when  things  got  too  warm  for  him 
elsewhere.  His  trade  was  murder.  He 
was  a  powerful  man,  with  a  drooping 
black  moustache  and  an  eye  like  a  Htb 
coal.  No  one  knew  anything  about  him 
and  no  one  wanted  to.  He  did  not  in- 
spire   liking. 

H«  would  vanish  from  Dawson  for 
long  spells  and  then  come  back  flush. 
eveloped  Utter  that  his  modus  oper- 
andi was  to  get  out  on  the  lonely  creeks 
and  drop  in  at  some  cabin  for  a  n: 
hospitality.  If  there  was  enough  gold 
in  sight  to  make  the  effort  worth  while 
he  would  murder  his  trusting  ho<=t  in 
the  night,  dispose  of  the  body  and  de- 
camp with  the  gold. 

After  he  had  been  operating  along 
these  lines  for  some  time,  the  district 
began  to  resound  with  enquiries. 
"Where's  Salt  Lake  George?"  men  were 
asking.  Or,  "Have  you  seen  old  Ginger 
Johnson?"  Investigations  were  con- 
ducted up  Shining  Gulch  and  other  out- 
lying camps.  The  suspicion  grew  that 
there  was  a  murder  gang  at  work.  The 
police  suspected  O'Rrien,  but  had  no 
grounds  whatever  on  which  to  proceed. 
Then  O'Brien  tried  a  new  variety  of 
murder.  He  ensconced  himself  at  a 
bend  of  the  river  where  he  could  see 
both  ways  clearly  from  a  well  concealed 
nook  in  the  underbrush.  When  a  lonely 
traveler  came  along  and  there  was  no 
one  in  sight  either  ud  or  down  the 
river,  O'Brien  would  steal  down  to  the 
water's  edge  and  shoot  his  man  when 
he  turned  the  bend.  Many  cases  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  police  of  miners  who 
started  out  on  trips  and  were  never 
heard  of  again.  Their  vigilance  was  re- 
doubled, and  O'Brien  finally  fell  into  the 
toiis. 

He  was  endeavoring  to  make  a  "get 
away"  overland  and  came  to  Selkirk, 
where  there  was  a  police  post.  While 
he  was  in  an  eating  house  one  of  the 
force  saw  a  blanket  with  wide  yellow 
stripes  woven  at  both  ends  in  his 
sleigh.  It  is  an  unwritten  law  that  none 
but  the  police  must  ever  have  blankets 
of  this  description,  so  the  officer  went 
in  to  investigate.  O'Brien  could  not 
give  a  satisfactory  explanation  as  to 
how  the  blanket  came  to  be  in  his 
possession,  so  he  was  put  under  arrest 
and  sent  back  to  Dawson. 

SERGEANT  Pennycuick  searched  the 
prisoner  and,  among  other  things, 
found  a  most  peculiarly  shaped  nugget 
in  his  possession.  It  was  about  the  size 
of  a  man's  thumb  and  on  the  inside  was 
a  loose  nugget  that  looked  as  though  it 
had  been  put  there  by  an  artificer. 
Pennycuick  held  it  up  with  a  loud 
chuckle. 

"What  does  that  nugget  look  like  to 
you?"  he  asked  a  fellow  officer. 

"A  thumb  with  a  carbuncle  on  it," 
replied    the    other. 

"It  looks  like  a  gallows  to  me,"  said 


THERE  are  two  successful  materials  for  the  making 
of  bags  and  suitcases:  First-grade  leather,  now 
so  scarce  and  high  in  price  as  to  be  almost  pro- 
hibitive. Craftsman  Quality  FABRIKOID  made  in  exact  imitation 
of  first-grade  leather,  tough,  durable,  weather  and  stain  proof — 
and   exceedingly   handsome   in  appearance 

In  points  of  wear,  beauty,  and  service,  FABRIKOID  is  superior 
to  popular-priced  leather  luggage  and  has  the  advantage  of  being 
strongly  guaranteed. 

Not  alone  for  bags  and  suit-cases,  but  for  upholstering  furniture, 
and  every  household  purpose  where  "leather"  is  needed,  FABRI- 
KOID is  a  satisfactory  and  handsome  substitute. 

FABRIKOID  is  on  sale  in  most  Department  Stores,  Dry  Goods 
Stores  and  at  Furniture  dealers — but  if  you  are  unable  to  obtain 

it  locally,  write  us  and  we  will  see  that  your 

requirements  are  supplied. 


DUPONT  FABRIKOID  CO. 

Factory  and  Salts  Office 

NEW  TORONTO,  Ont. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVAL   SERVICE 


ROYAL  NAVAL  COLLEGE  OF  CANADA 

The  Royal  Naval  College  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
a    complete   education    in    Naval    Science. 

■Graduates  are  qualified  to  enter  the  Imperial  or  Canadian  Service* 
as  midshipmen.  A  naval  career  is  not  compulsory,  however.  For 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  enter  the  Navy  the  course  provides  a 
thorough  grounding  in  Applied  Science  and  is  accepted  as  qualifying 
for  entry  as  second  year  students   in   Canadian  Universities. 

The  scheme  of  education  aims  at  developing  discipline  with  ability 
to  obey  and  take  charge,  a  high  sense  of  honor,  both  physical  and 
mental,  a  good  grounding  in  Science.  Engineering.  Mathematics. 
Navigation.  History  and  Modern  Languages,  as  a  basis  for  general 
development  or  further  specialization. 

Candidates  must  be  between  their  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  birth- 
days  on    July    1st   following   the  examination. 

Particulars  of  entry  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the   Naval  Service,   Ottawa. 

G.     J.     DESBARATS. 
Deputy  Minister  of  the  Naval  Service. 
Ottawa.  January  8.  1918. 

Unauthorized  publication  of  this  advertisement  will  not  be  paid  for. 
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VANCOUVER 
HOTEL 

Overlooking  Strait  of  Georgia  at 
Canada's  Gateway  to  the  Pacific 

A  spacious  hostelry  (635  rooms)— pleasant 
climate — the  fragrance  of  lovely  gardens — 
the  vigorous  enjoyment  of  golf,  tennis, 
motoring,  fishing,  sailing — these  are  only  a 
few  of  the  reasons  why  the  Vancouver  Hotel 
is  a  perfect  tourist  center.  Delightful  ser- 
vice and  reasonable  rates. 

Further  Particulars  from  Canadian  Pacific  Ticket  Agents. 
W.  B.  HOWARD, 

District  Passenger  Agent,  Toronto 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  ROCKIES 


You  Sleep  8  Hours  andjYou  Work  8  Hours- 
Is  the  Other  8  Hours  Earning  You  Anything  ? 

You  probably  need  a  little  extra  money  for  some  particular  purpose.  You 
can  obtain  it,  in  a  pleasant  manner,  by  working  for  us  in  your  spare  time. 
Remember,  the  MacLean  Publishing  Company  is  the  largest  organization  of 
its  kind  in  the  British  Empire — we  publish  fourteen  different  magazines  and 
trade  newspapers,  which  is  a  record  probably  not  reached  by  any  other  firm  in 
the  world  therefore  it  is  consequently  an  honor  to  be  a  representative  of 
this  great  organization.    And  it's  an  honor  that  pays! 

Thousands  of  dollars  will  be  earned  by  our  local  representatives  this  month, 
for  Christmas  Time  is  a  Harvest  Time  for  subscription  workers.  It  will  only 
cost  you  a  post  card  to  obtain  full  particulars — it  may  easily  mean  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  you. 

Just  say:  "Tell  me  about  your  spare  time  proposition."  Address  your  post 
card  or  letter  tt 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Company 

Department  C.  W.  B. 

143-153  University  Avenue,  Toronto 


Pennycuick.  His  companion  stared  at 
him  blankly  and  would  probably  have 
demanded  an  explanation;  but  the  Ser- 
geant  was   gone. 

In  the  course  of  his  investigations  of 
the  various  missing  men,  Pennycuick 
had  learned  that  Peter  Johnson,  an  old 
Sourdough,  who  had  suddenly  vanished,, 
had  shown  to  his  friends  just  such  a 
nugget  as  this  shortly  before  he  was  last 
seen. 

Pennycuick  started  out  with  this  clue 
and  in  time  traced  O'Brien  back  to  his 
post  at  the  bend  of  the  river.  It  was 
in  the  dead  of  winter,  but  the  Sergeant 
cleared  the  snow  away  from  around  the 
camp  and  proceeded  to  dig.  He  un- 
earthed a  most  valuable  lot  of  evidence 
— trousers  buttons,  parts  of  suspenders, 
knives  and  belts. 

Some  of  these  tell-tale  articles  were 
identified,  Pennycuick  going  as  far  as 
the  State  of  Oregon  to  trace  up  a  tail- 
or's label.  In  the  end,  O'Brien  was  con- 
victed and  hanged.  He  went  to  the 
scaffold  cursing  the  priest  in  attendance, 
the  judge,  the  crown  prosecutor  and  all 
who  had  anything  to  do  with  his  con- 
viction. 

FINALLY,  I  am  going  to  tell  a  story 
that  deals  with  the  administration 
of  affairs  in  Dawson  City,  an  occur- 
rence in  which  I  played  a  fairly  import- 
ant part  myself.  When  a  city  charter  was 
granted  to  Dawson  the  control  of  the  place 
became  vested  in  the  residents  through  the 
medium  of  a  mayor  and  a  council  of  six 
aldermen  elected  yearly.  Now,  it  hap- 
pened that,  while  the  bulk  of  the  taxes 
were  paid  by  a  small  number,  the  rough 
element  were  in  a  decided  majority  and 
could  outvote  the  substantial  citizens. 
One  year  the  rough  element  got  control 
of  the  council  and  things  began  to  hap- 
pen. I  soon  discovered  that  systematic 
grafting  and  looting  was  going  on  but 
I  was  powerless  to  stop  it.  I  had  to 
make  payments  that  the  council  author- 
ized, even  when  I  was  morally  certain 
that  a  good  proportion  of  the  sums  ex- 
pended was  going  into  official  pockets. 
Finally,  in  desperation,  I  went  to  the 
Commissioner. 

As  the  result  of  a  stir  that  followed 
in  official  circles,  a  petition  was  cir- 
culated for  the  cancellation  of  the 
charter  which  would  throw  Dawson  back 
under  the  control  of  the  Government 
officials.  Anxious  property  owner3 
signed  it  almost  to  a  man.  I  reckoned 
that  the  signatures  represented  about 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  tax  rolls,  so  the 
Commissioner  decided  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  a  vote.  A  plebiscite  was  or- 
dered. 

It  looked  like  a  forlorn  hope,  however. 
The  reactionary  crowd  would  outvote 
us  almost  four  to  one.  Of  that  we  were 
quite  certain.  Our  only  hope  lay  in 
devising  some  technicality  to  outwit 
them,  and  finally  a  plan  was  evolved. 
It  was  specified  that  only  those  who 
could  produce  receipts  showing  that 
had  paid  their  year's  taxes  (all 
taxes  included — property,  income  or 
poll)  would  be  eligible  to  vote  and  that 
these  certificates  must  be  filed  with  the 
city  clerk  previous  to  the  day  Ik  fore 
election.  And  then  the  voting  was 
fixed  for  a  Tues-'ay. 

The  referendum  created  a  great 
amount  of  excitemetit  and  the  opposing 
factions  drew  into  hdhtlle  camps.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  all  the  opposition 
came  from  those  who  benefited  by  the  de 
I  the  council.  Many  citizens 
wanted    the   charter    retained   as   it  gave 
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an  increased  dignity  to  the  place.  The 
civic  gang  capitalized  this  sentiment  and 
won  a  lot  of  support  on  the  strength  of  it. 
One  of  those  who  opposed  the  annulment 
of  the  charter  was  the  owner  and  editor 
of  a  newspaper,  a  man  named  George. 
He  heatedly  objected  to  the  move  and 
fought  it  in  his  paper.  In  fact,  he 
gradually  became  recognized  as  the 
leader  of  the  antis.  For  some  reason 
or  other  this  man  George  took  a  dis- 
tinct dislike  to  me.  He,  perhaps,  sus- 
pected -that  I  had  started  the  fight  and 
at  any  rate  he  made  it  warm  for  mj 
on    every    possible   occasion. 

George  started  to  gather  the  certifi- 
cates of  the  antis  and  we  learned  that 
he  was  getting  them  thick  and  fast.  He 
openly  stated  that  he  was  going  to 
swamp  us.  It  looked  very  much  as 
though  he  would.  However.  I  saw  that 
our  people  had  their  certificates  filed 
bright  and  early. 

On  the  Saturday  morning  before  the 
voting  I  passed  George  on  my  way  to 
the  office.     He  stopped  me. 

"Smith,"  he  said,  "are  you  going  to 
be  in  your  office  to-day?" 

"Of  course,"   I   replied. 

"Then  I'll  be  around,"  he  said.  I  im- 
agined that  there  was  a  look  of  triumph 
in  his  eye  as  he  said  it  and  I  continued 
on  to  my  office  very  much  downcast. 
The  opposition  had  seen  our  ruse  after 
all,  it  seemed,  and  were  going  to  file 
their  certificates  in  time. 

BUT  George  had  not  put  in  an  appear- 
ance at  1  o'clock.     I  promptly  cl" 
up   the   office   and   almost   bolted   away, 
fearing    that    he    might   be    on    his    way 
and   would   stop   me. 

Early  Monday  morning  in  came 
George  with  a  huge  pile  of  certificates. 
He  planked  them  down  on  my  desk  with 
a  thump  that  bespoke   satisfaction. 

"What  are  these,  George?"  I  asked, 
looking   up   at   him. 

"Those?  Oh,  nothing  much,"  he  said, 
jocularly.  "Just  the  ammunition  to 
blow  that  plebiscite  to  smithereens." 

"But  I  can't  accept  these,  George,"  I 
told  him.  "Look  here.  Let  me  show  you 
the  by-law.  These  certificates  had  to 
be  filed  with  me  previous  to  the  day  be- 
fore election.  This  is  the  day  before 
election." 

He  looked  at  the  printed  instructions. 
Then  he  looked  at  me.  Then  he  shook 
a  finger  under  my  nose  and  began  to 
talk. 

"I  asked  you  if  you  would  be  in  your 
office  Saturday  and  you  said  you  would. 
When  I  got  around  here  at  half  past 
one  you  were  gone!"  he  roared.  "It's 
a  put-up  job.  I'll  see  about  this.  Vou 
can't  do  the  voters  out  of  their  rights 
this  way." 

"But,  confound  it,  George,"  I  admon- 
ished him,  gently,  "I  was  in  this  office 
Saturday — just  as  I  said  I  would  be. 
But  the  city  charter  calls  for  the  city 
offices  to  close  at  1  o'clock  on  Satur- 
days." 

"You're  around  here  other  Saturday 
afternoons,"  he  spluttered  in  a  rage. 
"You  left  on  purpose.  I'll  see  that  you 
get  yours  for  this.  There  are  fifteen  mill- 
ion Smiths  in  this  world,  but  you're  the 
meanest  doggone  one  of  the  lot." 

But  the  antis  did  not  vote,  neverthe- 
less. The  plebiscite  carried  and  the 
charter  was  duly  revoked.  Dawson  City 
has  remained  under  territorial  control 
ever  since. 

(.1//-.  Smith's  next  article  will  be  "The 
Dance  Halls  of  Dawson.") 
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An  Unsolved  Mystery 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  cellar  from  me. 
The  next  development,  therefore,  came  as 
a  surprise  to  me.  I  had  drawn  my 
revolver,  hoping  that  it  would  not  be  nec- 
essary to  use  it,  and  was  crouching  still 
more  closely  in  the  shadow  behind  my 
barrel.  The  three  Germans  had  barely 
touched  foot  to  floor  when  there  was  a 
rush,  a  scramble,  a  sound  of  falling 
barrels,  the  impact  of  blows  and  a  jumble 
of  breathless  oaths  in  various  languages. 
My  companions  had  rushed  them  from 
behind. 

I  kicked  the  barrel  from  in  front  of  me 
and  stood  up.  The  torch  of  the  orderly 
had  fallen  to  the  floor  and  now  sent  up  a 
slantwise  ray  of  light  which  illuminated 
half  of  the  cellar.  But  I  could  make  out 
what  had  happened.  So  vigorous  and  un- 
expected had  been  the  rush  of  my  com- 
rades that  the  three  Germans  had  been 
swept  over  the  open  trap  door.  The 
orderly  had,  luckily  for  himself,  fallen  to 
one  side,  and  there  he  lay,  moaning  softly. 
The  two  officers  had  gone  through  and 
down,  not  into  the  chamber  immediately 
below  us  but,  judging  from  the  sound, 
clear  through  into  the  drain.  It  was  a 
long  fall.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  found 
their  bodies  later  in  the  drain.  Both  had 
been  killed  in  the  fall. 

Mopsy  went  over  to  the  orderly  and 
brought  his  wandering  faculties  into 
coherency  with  a  vigorous  shake.  He  first 
threatened  the  prostrate  Boche  with  all 
manner  of  violence  and  then  interrogated 
him  as  to  things  above.  "We're  safe, 
Tilly,"  he  said,  finally,  "This  chap  says 
there's  no  one  else  above.  I've  got  him 
talking  at  the  end  of  my  gat  so  I  think 
it's  the  truth." 

"Done  for  'em!"  exulted  O'Sullivan. 
"Pretty  clean  rush,  eh,  sir?" 

"Let's  clean  some  of  them  up,  above 
there  as  well,"  said  Moore,  whose  fighting 
blood  was  aroused.  "We  might  find  a 
few  generals  or  a  mess  of  square-neck 
colonels  up  there.  It's  the  chance  of  a  life 
time!" 

I  could  not  dissuade  him  from  climb- 
ing the  stairs  and  looking  into  the  room 
above.  He  came  down  a  step  or  two  and 
beckoned  us. 

"Coast's  clear,"  he  announced  in  a 
hoarse  whisper.  "I'll  stump  you  to  see 
what  kind  of  a  place  it  is." 

I  DON'T  know  what  impulse  it  was  on 
*  which  we  acted.  It  was  foolish  in  the 
extreme,  nay  reprehensible,  for  we  were 
jeopardizing  our  enterprise  by  lingering 
there.  Nevertheless  we  followed  Moore  up 
the  stairs  and  into  the  room  above. 

The  room  in  which  we  found  ourselves 
was  evidently  used  as  an  office.  The 
windows  were  darkened  with  metal  shut- 
ters and  the  only  light  in  the  room  came 
from  two  small  oil  lamps.  This  evidently 
was  by  way  of  precaution  for  the  building 
could  not  have  been  far  from  the  front 
lines.  We  left  O'Sullivan  at  the  trap- 
door to  keep  the  prisoner  below  covered 
with  his  revolver  and  thus  intimidate  him 
into  silence.  In  the  meantime,  Moore  and 
I  made  a  hasty  examination  of  the  room. 
We  looked  through  the  drawers  of  a  flat- 
topped  table  that  was  being  used  as  a 
desk  and  pocketed  any  documents  that 
looked  to  be  worth  while.  We  were  too 
excited  to  really  examine  the  papers  and 
took  everything  on  chance.  As  it  develop- 
ed later,  we  were  not  lucky  in  our  choice, 
for  we  secured  nothing  of  any  particular 
value,  except  some  copies  of  recent  gen- 
eral orders.     Moore  went  about  the  work 
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with  more  composure  than  I  was  able  to 
summon.  In  fact,  he  seemed  prepared  to 
stay  there  indefinitely.  Finally,  after  sev- 
eral low-voiced  suggestions  that  we  had 
better  be  moving  on,  I  took  him  by  the 
arm. 

"Come  on.  Let's  clear  out,"  I  quavered. 
"We  have  enough  dope.  The  main  thing 
is  to  get  out  in  time  to  blow  this  place." 

He  assented  rather  unwillingly  and  we 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  the  cellar. 
O'Sullivan  went  right  along  with  the 
prisoner  and  with  instructions  to  the 
sergeant  in  charge  of  the  party  on  the 
other  side  of  the  barricade  of  sand  bags  to 
wait  for  us. 

Moore  and  I  then  proceeded  to  put  the 
shores  in  place.  They  had  already  been 
fitted  so  the  work  only  took  us  about  five 
minutes. 

When  we  reached  the  drain,  we  found 
that  the  tamping  had  dammed  up  the 
sewage  and — well,  it  was  a  case  of  wad- 
ing through  up  to  our  arm  pits.  Moore 
climbed  up  the  barricade  first  and  dis- 
appeared headfirst  through  the  small 
opening  that  had  been  left.  I  followed 
and  wriggled  in  after  him. 

To  crawl  through  a  close  passage,  fifty- 
feet  long,  with  barely  enough  room  to 
move  arms  and  legs  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
is  an  ordeal  of  the  most  severe  kind. 
Several  times  I  thought  I  would  never 
make  it.  Moore  was  a  smaller  man  than 
me  and  he  was  soon  far  ahead.  I  tried 
to  call  out  to  him  but  my  breath  failed 
me.  To  go  back  meant  death  when  the 
"blow"  came.  To  advance  seemed  im- 
possible. 

Once  I  stopped  for  several  minutes  in 
sheer  desperation.  Then,  with  strength 
renewed,  I  made  a  further  effort.  I  found 
it  possible  to  move  along  slowly.  I  strug- 
gled on  by  a  series  of  jerks  and  contor- 
tions. It  seemed  as  though  that  passage 
were  miles  long.  But  there  is  an  end  to 
everything;  and  finally  I  did  get  through; 
thoroughly  tired  and  nerve-strung. 

"What  happened  to  you?"  demanded 
Moore,  brusquely.  "Thought  you  were 
never  coming." 

"You  had  nothing  on  me  there,"  I  re- 
torted weakly.  "I  began  to  think  I  wasn't 
coming  myself.  Close  up  that  hole  quick. 
We  must  blow  now." 

They  filled  the  hole  with  sand  bags.  I 
took  the  exploder  between  my  knees  and 
pumped  down.  We  heard  a  muffled  roar 
and  felt  the  earth  shake.  Our  day's  work 
was  done. 

Our  observer  outside  reported  to  us 
later  in  the  day  that  he  had  seen 
smoke  and  debris  rise  out  of  a  small  wood 
at  a  point  coinciding  with  our  calculations 
as  to  the  location  of  the  German  head- 
quarters. He  also  had  noted  that  one  of 
our  aeroplanes,  flying  rather  low  at  the 
time  over  the  spot,  had  seemed  to  be  seri- 
ously inconvenienced  by  our  little  erup- 
tion and,  as  soon  as  it  had  steadied,  had 
fled  from  the  scene  of  our  wrath.  The 
sequel  to  this  was  contained  in  a  German 
communique  which  we  obtained  from  the 
wallet  of  a  German  officer  captured  some 
time  after. 

"Tli'  tvaaead    Divisional    HQ'l 

of  the  Landsturm  was  completely  wiped 

out  on  the  morning  of  the       at  inst.  by  a 

direct     hit    from     one     of    the     enemy's 

bombing     planes     which     was     observed 

flying  low  in  this  vicinity." 

Once  more  the  much  despised  tunnellers 
were  deprived  of  the  honor  done  them.  The 
rarly  liird  got  the  credit  for  the  worm's 
stealthy  work. 
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Sid  Simcoe  of  the  Prest-O-Lite  Clan 


Don't  Envy  Him— Follow  His  Lead 


Sid  Simcoe  is  a  typical  member  of  the 
Prest-O-Lite  Clan. 

His  experience  and  advice  are  at  the 
service  of  Canadian  fellow-motorists. 

For  Sid  is  a  big-hearted  chap,  who  never 
fails  to  give  a  returned  soldier  a  lift,  or  to 
pass  along  a  good  tip  to  his  friends. 

He   knows  that   Power  and   Service  are 

the  vital  features  of  any  storage  battery. 

Because  Power  gives  life  and  energy — 
good  lights  and  quick  starts. 

And  Service  insures  complete  satisfaction 
and  freedom  from  battery  troubles. 

Sid  sees  no  good  reason  why  a  car  owner 
should  puzzle  his  brains  about  the  chemical 
works  of  his  storage  battery.  He  doesn't 
care  what  the  "plates"  are  made  of  so  long 


as  his  battery  continues  to  spin  the  engine 
and  feed  the  lights. 

Experience  has  taught  him  that  it  pays 
to  carry  a  Made-in-Canada  Prest-O-Lite 
Battery,  because  it  has  most  power,  most 
endurance,  and  has  enabled  him  to  shake 
his  battery  troubles  for  good. 

He  stops  at  the  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Sta- 
tion for  a  few  minutes  every  two  or  three 
weeks,  for  free  inspection  of  his  battery, 
has  a  friendly  chat  with  the  expert  in 
charge,  while  the  free  distilled  water  is 
being  added,  and  goes  off  smiling. 

Don't  envy  Sid — follow  his  lead.  Join 
the  Prest-O-Lite  Clan. 

There  is  a  Prest-O-Lite  Service  Station 
near  you.  It  is  the  official  representation 
of  the  Oldest  Service  to  Motorists  in  North 
America. 

Call  or  write  for  literature. 


Prest-O-Lite  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

Dept.  C-119  Prest-O-Lite  Building 
TORONTO  ....  CANADA 


Plants  at:  Toronto,  Ont.;  Merritton,  Ont.;   Shawinigan  Falls,  P.  Q.: 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 
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Battery 
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Santa  Claus  in  Petticoats 

Continued  from  page  20 

Fulcherville  put  on  its  most  riotous 
gaiety.  The  shops  in  the  streets  that  had 
shut  early  for  lack  of  business  opened 
again,  though  the  hour  was  late.  Trades- 
men who  had  made  their  heads  ache  from 
shaking  them  in  token  of  denial,  now 
eased  them  by  a  nodding  motion.  The 
town  began  to  look  Christmassy,  decora- 
tions that  people  had  been  toa  dispirited 
to  put  up  began  to  appear  in  the  lighted 
windows,  the  spirit  of  Christmas  was  in 
the  very  air,  children  got  out  of  their  beds 
to  talk  about  Santa  Claus  and  full  stock- 
ings and  loaded  Christmas  trees. 

It  was  a  very  late  hour  when  Miss 
Pandora  left  her  hotel,  and  walked,  by 
side  streets,  to  one  of  the  quieter  parts  of 
the  town.  She  stopped  before  a  little 
shuttered  shop,  with  cottage  behind  it, 
opened  the  gate  and  went  in.  The  place 
had  a  gloomy,  woe  begone  look — dark, 
desolate,  cheerless,  a  dull  black  patch  on 
the  drifted  snow. 

She  tapped  on  the  door,  and  heard  the 
sound  of  approaching  steps.  A  light  was 
switched  on,  the  door  opened,  and  Ben 
Parsons  stood  there.  He  looked  twenty 
years  older  since  the  meeting  was  over. 
His  thin  face  was  drawn  and  hungry-look- 
ing, there  was  a  fire  in  his  eyes  that  was 
half  passion,  half  pathetic  sadness. 

"I  want  to  have  a  word  with  you,  Ben," 
she  said. 

"It  is  Miss  Fulcher,  mother,"  said  Ben 
leading  the  way  into  the  kitchen  beyond 
the  dull  little  shop.  Mrs.  Parsons,  a  pleas- 
ant-faced, elderly  woman  sat  in  the  chair, 
her  hands  folded  before  her,  her  eyes  red 
with  weeping. 

"We  are  in  great  trouble,  Miss 
Fulcher,"  said  Ben,  his  head  bowed. 

"Oh,  my  girl,  my  little  girl!"  cried  Mrs. 
Parsons."  She  left  home  on  Saturday  to 
visit  friends,  as  we  thought.  She  was  to 
have  come  back  at  night,  but  when  she 
did  not  return  we  thought  she  had  stayed 
with  friends  at  Grantchester.  We  tele- 
graphed there  and  got  an  answer  only  a 
little  while  ago,  that  our  friends  there  had 
never  seen  her." 

"We  can't  help  it,"  said  Ben  with 
stoical  sternness  that  had  infinite  pathos 
in  it.  "If  it  is  as  we  fear,  she  need  never 
darken  our  doors  again." 

"Why  don't  you  apply  a  bit  of  the 
Gospel  you  were  firing  off  at  me  just  now 
into  your  own  trouble?"  snanned  Miss 
Pandora.  "But  you  are  mistaken,  Mrs. 
Parsons.  I  saw  Alice  only  a  few  minutes 
ago.  I  believe  she  is  there  at  the  door 
now." 

DOTH  husband  and  wife  raced  to  reach 
*-"  the  shop  entrance,  but  the  mother  was 
there  first,  her  arms  about  the  girl,  hug- 
ging and  kissing  her  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy, 
pulling  her  into  the  light  of  the  sitting 
room.  The  girl  reached  out  to  embrace 
her  father,  but  he  drew  back. 

"I  want  to  know  where  you  have  been 
since  Saturday,"  he  demanded,  his  brows 
lowered. 

"Ben  Parsons,  you  are  the  finest 
Pharisee  I  ever  saw,"  scoffed  Miss 
Pandora,  "You  want  to  know  where  she 
has  been?  Well,  she  has  been  at  my 
house  in  Grantchester,  paying  a  vitit  to 
Dives,  as  you  might  say.  Good  night,  all 
of  you!"  And  without  further  farewell 
she  departed. 

"You    are   a    triple-plated    fraud.   Aunt 
Pandy,"  said  Dick  Ambler  who  was  smok- 
ing a  cigar  on   the  road   in   front   of  tie 
"I  went  to  that  meeting  expecting 
to  be  rotten-egged,  chastened  with  a  brick 
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as  a  non-producer,  or  at  least  rebuked 
with  the  corpse  of  a  defunct  kitten,  but 
there  was  nothing  at  all  doing,  not  an  egg, 
not  a  brick,  not  a  corpse.  You  are  a  cart- 
tail,  tub-thumping,  barn-storming  fraud. 
But  say  you  trimmed  them  to  the  queen's 
last- 

"I  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  Dick 
Ambler,"  she  answered.  "They  trimmed 
me,  and  I  was  never  so  glad  of  a  trimming 
in  all  my  born  days.  Best  of  all  there  will 
be  a  bright  Christmas  for  Fulcherville." 

"Thanks  to  Santa  Claus  in  petticoats," 
laughed  Dick. 


The  Minx  Goes  to 
the  Front 

Continued  from  page  28 

W«  stopped,  the  fol'owinr  car  caught  us. 
!  nad  some  hope  of  w  he  r-uierh 

cart-track  to  the  ruined  farmhouse,  by 
Mix's  side;  but  instead,  I  found  my- 
self with  Kate,  while  the  aide-de-camp 
ited  mother.  Nevertheless  I  was  not 
unhappy.  Leomont  appealed  to  all  the 
romance  I  had  in  my  soul,  and  Kate  wasn't 
talkative. 

The  old  fortified  farmhouse  must  have 
been  imposing  as  any  hill  chateau  before 
that  September  fighting,  and  its  stone 
foundations,  I  heard  Dufael  telling,  had 
once  formed  a  Roman  temple  to  Diana. 
Perhaps  that  legend,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  towering  ruin,  gave  fuel  to  the  fire  of 
romance;  but  I  think  the  effect  came  more 
from  the  strange,  haunted  look  of  the 
place,  the  traces  of  battle  which  made  it 
seem  that  the  tragedy  was  being  played  by 
ghostly  actors  before  our  eyes  in  the  sum- 
mer sunshine.  Stones  pitted  thickly  by 
shrapnel,  as  the  sallow  face  of  an  old  man 
by  smallpox;  immense  shell  holes,  full  of 
water,  mirroring  the  broken  walls  and 
empty  eye-sockets  of  the  deep-set  win- 
dows— clear  pools  ringed  with  forget-me- 
nots — myosotis  which  had  somehow  heard 
of  the  place  and  come  to  grow  there; 
black  stains  of  fire  in  rooms  roofless  and 
floorless;  graves  in  sheltered  corners, 
with  crosses  and  tri-color  cockades,  mark- 
ing the  spot  where  French  soldiers  fell 
and  died. 

I  saw  Nancy  hastily  gathering  forget- 
me-nots  during  a  moment  when  mother 
was  catechizing  both  her  men.  The  girl 
laid  a  blue  bouquet  on  each  grave  within 
sight,  and  then,  with  a  furtive  look  of 
guilt  which  puzzled  me,  she  made  off  with 
the  rest  of  the  flowers.  Where  could  she 
be  going?  I  sneaked  away  from  Kate  in 
time  to  see  her  tottering,  high-heeled  and 
helpless,  down  the  broken  stairway  of  a 
vast,  dark  cellar.  I  was  not  in  time  to 
give  her  aid,  however.  It  was  Dufael  who 
did  that,  breaking  abruptly  away  from 
mother. 

He  wished  to  hold  the  girl  back,  but  she 
insisted  on  going  down. 

"I  want  to  leave  some  flowers,"  she  said. 

"You  know  about  the  cellar?"  He  was 
disappointed  because  she  had  had  the 
story  from  another. 

"Yes,  the  General  told  me.  They  made 
their  last  stand  there,  the  splendid  French 
soldiers,  when  the  farmhouse  had  been 
blown  to  pieces,  and  the  Germans  at- 
tacked. But  they  killed  more  Germans 
down  in  that  dark  hole  than  the  Germans 
had  left  of  them  to  kill. 

\  "ITRIMONT,  the  little  town  adopted 

*    by  the  Californians  (the  first  of  the 

"adopted"  towns),  was  the  Lazarus  dead 
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Why  We  Should  Bathe  Internally 


ADDS  MANY  YEARS 
ByR.  W 

Much  has  been  said  and  volumes  have 
been  written  describing  at  length  the 
many  kinds  of  baths  civilized  man  has 
indulged  in  from  time  to  time.  Every 
possible  resource  of  the  human  mind  has 
been  brought  into  play  to  fashion  new 
methods  of  bathing,  but  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  most  important  as  well 
as  the  most  beneficial  of  all  baths,  the 
"Internal  Bath,"  has  been  given  little 
thought.  The  reason  for  this  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  few  people 
seem  to  realize  the  tremendous  part  that 
internal  bathing  plays  in  the  acquiring 
and  maintaining  of  health. 

If  you  were  to  ask  a  dozen  people  to 
define  an  internal  bath,  you  would  have 
as  many  different  definitions,  and  the 
probability  is  that  not  one  of  them  would 
be  correct.  To  avoid  any  misconception 
as  to  what  constitutes  an  internal  bath, 
let  it  be  said  that  a  hot  water  enema 
is  no  more  an  internal  bath  than  a  bill 
of  fare  is  a  dinner. 

If  it  were  possible  and  agreeable  to 
take  the  great  mass  of  thinking  people 
to  witness  an  average  post-mortem,  the 
sights  they  would  see  and  the  things 
they  would  learn  would  prove  of  such 
lasting  benefit,  and  impress  them  so  pro- 
foundly, that  further  argument  in  favor 
of  internal  bathing  would  be  unnecessary 
to  convince  them.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  possible  to  do  this,  profit- 
able as  such  an  experience  would  doubt- 
less prove  to  be.  There  is,  then,  only 
one  other  way  to  get  this  information 
into  their  hands,  and  that  is  by  acquaint- 
ing them  with  such  knowledge  as  will 
enable  them  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
this  long-sought-for  health-producing 
necessity. 

Few  people  realize  what  a  very  little 
thing  is  necessary  sometimes  to  improve 
their  physical  condition.  Also  they  have 
almost  no  conception  of  how  little  care- 
lessness, indifference  or  neglect  can  be 
the  fundamental  cause  of  the  most  viru- 
lent disease.  For  instance,  that  universal 
!  disorder  from  which  almost  all  humanitv 
is  suffering,  known  as  "constipation," 
"auto-intoxication."  "auto-infection,"  and 
'  a  multitude  of  other  terms,  is  not  only 
curable,  but  preventable,  through  the  con- 
sistent practise   of  internal   bathing. 

How  many  neoole  realize  that  normal 
functioning  of  the  bowels  and  a  clean 
intestinal  tract  make  it  impossible  to 
become  sick?  "Man  of  to-dav  is  only 
fifty  per  cent,  efficient."  Reduced  to 
simple  English,  this  means  that  most 
men  are  trying  to  do  a  man's  portion  of 
work  on  half  a  man's  power.  This  ap- 
plies equallv  to  women. 

That  it  is  impossible  to  continue  to  do 
this  indefinitely  must  be  aDparent  to  all. 
Nature  never  intended  the  delicate  human 
organism  to  be  operated  on  a  hundred 
per  cent,  overload.  A  machine  could 
not  stand  this  and  not  break  down,  and 
the  bodv  certainly  cannot  do  more  than 
a  machine.  There  is  entirely  too  much 
unnecessary  and  avoidable  sickness  in 
the  world. 

How  many  people  can  you  name,  in- 
cluding yourself,  who  are  physically 
vigorous,  healthy  and  strong.  The  num- 
ber  is   appallingly   small. 

It  is  not  a  complex  matter  to  keep  in 
condition,  but  it  takes  a  little  time,  and 
in  these  strenuous  days  people  have  time 
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to  do  everything  else  necessary  for  the 
attainment  of  happiness,  but  the  most 
essential  thing  of  all,  that  of  giving  their 
bodies    their   proper   care. 

Would  you  believe  that  five  or  ten 
minutes  of  time  devoted  to  systematic 
internal  bathing  can  make  you  healthy 
and  maintain  your  physical  efficiency  in- 
definitely? Granting  that  such  a  simple 
procedure  as  this  will  do  what  is  claimed 
for  it,  is  it  not  worth  while  to  learn  more 
about  that  which  will  accomplish  this 
end?  Internal  Bathing  will  do  this,  and 
it  will  do  it  for  people  of  all  ages  and 
in   all  conditions  of  health  and  disease. 

People  don't  seem  to  realize,  strange 
to  say,  how  important  it  is  to  keep  the 
body  free  from  accumulated  body-waste 
(poisons.)  Their  doing  so  would  prevent 
the  absorption  into  the  blood  of  the 
poisonous  excretions  of  the  body  and 
health  would  be  the  inevitable  result. 

If  you  would  keep  your  blood  pure, 
your  heart  normal,  your  eyes  clear,  your 
complexion  clean,  your  head  keen,  your 
blood  pressure  normal,  your  nerves  re- 
laxed, and  be  able  to  enjoy  the  vigor  of 
youth  in  your  declining  years,  practise 
internal  bathing,  and  begin  to-day. 

Now  that  your  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  importance  of  internal 
bathing,  it  may  be  that  a  number  of 
questions  will  suggest  themselves  to  your 
mind.  You  will  probably  want  to  know 
WHAT  an  Internal  Bath  is.  WHY  people 
should  take  them  and  the  WAY  to  take 
them.  These  and  countless  other  ques- 
tions are  all  answered  in  a  booklet  en- 
titled "The  WHAT,  THE  WHY  and  THE 
WAY  OF  INTERNAL  BATHING," 
written  by  Doctor  Charles  A.  Tyrrell, 
the  inventor  of  the  "J.B.L.  Cascade," 
whose  life-long  study  and  research  along 
this  line  make  him  the  pre-eminent 
authority  on  this  subject.  Not  only  has 
internal  bathing  saved  and  prolonged  Dr. 
Tyrrell's  own  life  but  the  lives  of  multi- 
tudes of  individuals  have  been  equally 
spared  and  prolonged.  No  other  book 
has  ever  been  written  containing  such  a 
vast  amount  of  practical  information  to 
the  business  man,  the  worker  and  the 
housewife.  All  that  is  necessary  to  se- 
cure this  book  is  to  write  to  Dr.  Tyrrell 
at  Room  242,  163  College  Street,  Toronto, 
and  mention  having  read  this  article  in 
MacLean's  Magazine,  and  same  will  be 
immediately  mailed  to  you  free  of  all 
cost  and   obligation. 

Perhaps  you  realize  i.ow,  more  than 
ever,  the  truth  of  these  statements,  and 
if  the  reading  of  this  article  will  result 
in  a  proper  appreciation  on  your  part 
of  the  value  of  internal  bathing,  it  will 
have  served  its  purpose.  What  you  will 
want  to  do  now  is  to  avail  yourself  of 
the  opportunity  for  learning  more  about 
the  subject,  and  your  writing  for  this 
book  will  give  you  that  information.  Do 
not  put  off  this,  but  send  for  the  book 
now,  while  the  matter  is  fresh  in  your 
mind. 

"Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time." 
A  thief  is  one  who  steals  something. 
Don't  allow  procrastination  to  cheat  you 
out  of  your  opportunity  to  get  this 
valuable  information,  which  is  free  for 
the  asking.  If  you  would  be  natural,  be 
healthy.  It  is  unnatural  to  be  sick.  Why 
be  unnatural,  when  it  is  such  a  simple 
thing  to  be  well? 
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My  Veteran  Husband 

By  Mrs.  Harold  R.  Peat 

Author  of  "The   White  Feather,"   "Tanla,"  "Sayonara,"  etc. 


WE  women  who  have  been  in  war 
for  four  years  scarcely  dare  let 
ourselves  speculate  on  its  ending — 
our  disappointments  of  this  have  been  so 
continuous  and  so  great.  But,  now  with  the 
weight  of  the  United  States  on  our  side, 
and  the  increasing  pressure  on  the  enemy 
each  day,  we  do  dare  begin  to  speculate 
on  what  we  shall  do  after  the  only  one 
possible  ending  to  the  war  has  been 
reached.  We  can  begin  to  plan  for  the 
time  after  we  have  won. 

To  us  is  falling  the  honor  of  re-creating 
home  life;  to  us  is  the  task  of  re-establish- 
ing a  solid  foundation  for  the  crumbled 
social  edifice  and  building  anew  on  lines 
straight  and  true.  We  the  ones  to  recon- 
struct, we  to  readjust,  to  plan,  to  devise, 
to  act.  We  to  comfort,  sustain,  encourage 
the  veteran  husbands  who  are  as  yet  but 
boys  in  years.  Already  to  some  of  us  *his 
honor  has  come. 

There  are  two  classes  of  women  con- 
cerned. There  are  those  whose  husbands 
have  been  overseas  for  years,  and  there 
are  the  girls  who  will  meet  their  Fate 
amongst  the  returning  men.  She  who 
marries  the  soldier  or  sailor  who  is  maim- 
ed and  broken  and  weary;  she  who 
marries  the  man  who  is  crippled,  who  is 
"unfit;"  she  who  meets  him  when  he  is 
still  invalided  and  more  or  less  helpless — 
it  is  to  her  that  words  of  understanding, 
cheer  and  help  will  come  most  closely. 
There  are  pitfalls  for  her.    I  know. 

Steer  clear  of  pity.  Pity,  the  sage  hj>»h 
it,  is  akin  to  love — beware  of  pity.  Pi*.y 
does  not  always  beget  love,  sometimes 
pity  wearies  and  is  tired.  Your  man  will 
suspect  you  of  pity — be  jealous  of  it.  Be 
sure  of  your  love  and  as- 
sure him  of  its  enduring 
certainty. 

Remember  your  man  has 
faced  death  and  looked  on 
horrors.  He  may  be 
morbidly  inclined.  He  may 
dwell  on  his  own  condition ; 
he  may  be  sensitive  and 
shy — even  it  may  be  that 
he  will  not  put  the  eager 
question,  just  because  he 
doubts  himself.  He  thinks 
of  himself  as  he  was,  he 
remembers  women  as  they, 
supposedly,  were.  He 
looks  in  the  mirror  of  his 


mind's  eye  and  glimpses  "the  other  man." 
He  is  diffident,  uncertain,  unhappy  in  a 
degree. 

Can  you  see,  sister  women,  how  abso- 
lutely it  is  our  task — this  great  thing  of 
reconstruction.  Can  you  see  how  we,  in 
the  time  which  we  so  hope  may  be  short, 
must  reconstruct  ourselves  to  be  ready 
for  the  larger  reconstruction  ahead?  Can 
you  see  how  we  must  train  ourselves  as 
better  women  to  be  better  companions  for 
the  better  men  coming  back  to  a  better 
world?  The  sights  of  outraged  woman- 
hood in  shattered  France  and  bleeding 
Belgium  has  sanctified  in  the  eyes  of  our 
men  for  all  time  the  womanhood  of  Bri- 
tain. 

There  is  our  task.  For  it  we  need  a 
concentration  only  war  can  produce,  for 
it  we  need  a  courage,  a  bravery,  only 
hardship,  horror  and  suffering  can 
develop. 

I  REMEMBER  being  one  Sunday  in  the 
■*•  grounds  of  Woolwich  Hospital.  I 
had  gone  to  visit  the  wounded  soldier, 
destined,  although  I  did  not  know  it  then, 
to  be  my  husband.  He  was  paralyzed  him- 
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self  on  the  right  side,  he  leaned  on  a  stick 
and  he  breathed  painfully  from  gas  and 
with  one  lung  half  blown  away  from  the 
effects  of  an  explosive  bullet.  We  sat 
chatting  not  far  from  the  entrance  steps. 
Another  soldier,  a  big  Imperial  sergeant, 
walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  path  in 
front  of  us — his  eyes  never  leaving  the 
direction  from  which  visitors  came.  I 
looked  at  him  and  shuddered,  then  my 
heart  leapt  with  the  pity  of  it.  The  lower 
right  half  of  his  face  was  shot  away. 
Bandages  concealed  partly  what  once  had 
been  his  mouth,  his  nose  was  a  raw  scar, 
the  gleaming,  eager  eyes  were  all  that  was 
left  to  identify  the  man — the  fine  man  he 
must  have  been.  His  visitor  delayed.  My 
soldier  told  me  who  the  man  was,  how  he 
could  not  speak,  could  not  laugh,  could 
not  smile.  That  to-day  his  wife  was  com- 
ing from  the  country  to  see  him  tor  the 
first  time  since  his  dreadful  wounds. 

The  sergeant  passed  a  fourth  time.  I 
saw  his  eyes  brighten,  his  step  quicken.  A 
little  woman  appeared  on  the  steps.  She 
was  fair,  dainty,  blue-eyed,  wistful;  she 
sought  eagerly  amongst  the  throng  of  blue 
clad  men.  Then  she  caught  sight  of  him. 
The  sergeant  had  stopped,  almost  it  seem- 
ed that  he  contemplated  a  hurried  flight. 
Thegirl  woman  camerunning,  and  the  man 
stretched  out  his  hands  to  her,  but  held 
his  head  far  back.  One  could  see  how  his 
torn  lips  longed  to  touch  hers,  how  they 
longed  to  smile,  how  his  aching  heart 
longed  for  tongue  to  utter  endearing 
words,  and  yet  in  sensitive  fear  he  hung 
back  as  she  approached. 

The  girl  ignored  his 
hands,  she  came  forward 
in  a  little  rush,  stretched 
on  tip-toe,  put  both  her 
arms  around  his  neck  and 
kissed  and  kissed  again  the 
scarred,  shell  wrecked  face 
We  turned  away.  It  was 
too  sacred.  Such  is  tie 
love  of  woman. 

Living  with,  working 
alongside  the  returned 
man,  there  is  no  instinct  to 
guide  us,  there  is  no 
cedent  to  follow,  each  man 
is  a  problem  in  himself.  If 
we  have  known  the  man  in 
war  days,  the  matter 
is  all  the  harder  to  handle. 
Our  man  is  changed,  he  is 
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The   Gift  that  Overshadows  All  Others 


V0R  nearly  two  thousand  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
presenting  gifts  betokening  Peace  and  Good-will  to  one's 
family  and  friends  at  Christmas  time,  and  though  most  of 
us  may  not  emulate  the  Wise  Men  of  the  East  by  bringing 
Gold,  Myrrh  and  Precious  Stones,  still  we  may  offer  those 
whom  we  love  a  gift  which  will  be  quite  as  precious:  MUSIC. 
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is  the  supreme  achievement  amongst  music  makers,  the  most  beautiful 
Phonograph  made.  It  is  a  lasting,  sensible  and  permanent  gift,  the 
FINEST  gift  vou  could   make — beautiful,  useful,  enchanting. 


Consider  these  big  Pathe  Advantages  : 


1.  The    permanent    Sapphire    ball — no    dig- 
ging,   tearing   needles   to    change. 


2.  Records    that 
times. 


will      wear    thousands    of 


3.  An      all-wood      tone     chamber — (on 
principle   of    the    violin) — 


the 


4.  Pathe    tone    control,    regulating    the    vol- 
ume   of   sound. 

5.  Plays    perfectly    all    makes    of    Records. 

6.  The    exclusive     Period     design     Cabinets. 
Exquisite    furniture    for   any    home. 

7.  A  complete  line  of   Pathephones  to  meet 
every  purse. 


Although  the  most  beautiful  Phonograph  made,  it  costs  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  Talking  machine. 

Let  us  suggest  that  as  Christmas  time  is  drawing  near,  you  see  the  Paths 
Dealer    NOW,    while    his    stock    is    complete.     Write  for  Catalogue. 

THE  PATHE  FRERES  PHONOGRAPH  SALES  COMPANY,   TORONTO 
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Mention  MacLean's  Magazine — It  will  identify  you. 
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SYRUP 

Are  YOU  saving  Sugar  by  using 

CROWN  BRAND  S?SSp 

Corn   starch   converted  into   its  "sugar"  form,  with   pure 
cane  syrup  added. 

LILY  WHITE  S?£Sp 

The  Canada  Food  Board  recommends  Corn  Syrup  (White)  for 
preserving  and  cooking.     Also  delicious  for  all  table  purposes. 

In  2,  5,  10  and  20  lb.  tins,  at  all  dealers. 

CANADA    STARCH    CO.   LIMITED  -  .  MONTREAL 


as  though  reborn,  fresh  grown  to  another 
manhood.  He  is  another  creature,  a 
creature  refined,  purified,  sanctified  from 
the  furnace  of  fire  and  boiling  blood.  I 
said  before,  I  say  again,  I  say  a  hundred 
times,  every  man  who  goes  over  to  offer 
his  life  a  sacrifice  for  us  comes  back  a 
better  man.  He  is  broader,  deeper,  his 
thoughts  are  full,  his  heart  is  glorified. 
He  has  looked  on  God. 

HPHE  German  propagandist,  the  woman 
•*•  who  repeats  the  stories  and  uncon- 
sciously becomes  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
junkerman,  spreads  tales  of  social  evils, 
of  unspeakable  menaces,  results  of  our 
men  being  overseas.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  women  deliberately  insult 
themselves,  and  their  sister  women,  the 
mothers  of  men  who  fight  and  bleed  and 
suffer  and  die  for  us.  Boys  from  good 
homes  do  not  deliberately  seek  mischief — 
if  mischief  must  be  theirs,  they  can  as 
easily,  more  easily,  find  it  in  their  own 
home  towns  than  in  the  England  and 
France  of  to-day. 

No,  it  is  not  the  morals  of  the  boys  we 
must  discuss  in  our  meetings  of  recon- 
struction, nor  yet  the  morals  of  English- 
women and  Frenchwomen.  It  is  our  own 
standing,  it  is  that  we  cut  out  the  petti- 
ness, the  backbiting,  the  jealousies,  the 
smallness,  the  insinuations  of  gossip;  it  is 
that  we  broaden,  deepen  and  make  ready, 
as  the  Englishwomen,  the  Frenchwomen 
are  broadening,  deepening,  and  making 
ready.  When  we  have  done  these  things 
then  and  then  only  can  we  honorably 
undertake  the  charge  of  helping  our  men 
back  to  normal  life. 

The  returned  man  you  marry  will  be 
restlesg.  He  will  want  change  and  excite- 
ment, again  he  may  want  quiet  and  seclu- 
sion. He  has  been  a  man  among  men;  he 
has  learned  a  gregariousness  toward  his 
brother  man.  He  misses  and  thinks  he 
wants  the  roughnesses  of  the  primal  life 
and  at  the  same  time  he  is  eager  for  the 
physical  refinements  which  are  the  na- 
tural concomitant  of  his  refined  soul. 

Your  veteran  husband  is  like  a  little, 
hurt  child.  He  turns  to  you  for  comfort, 
for  strength,  for  advice,  he  is  dependent 
on  you  in  many  things.  I  have  a  dear 
friend  who  married  a  returned  man.  She 
tells  many  of  how  to  help  these  tired 
warriors.  She  had  not  thought  of  such  a 
mission  til!  one  day  her  husband  sleeping 
or.  the  couch,  slowly  opened  his  eyes  and 
half  sleeping,  half  waking,  called  to  her 
across  the  room 

"Mother  me,  Mamie!" 

Little,  tired,  weary,  hurt  children — we 
women  who  seem  to  have  had  from  God 
the  balm  of  the  ages,  must  spread  its  heal- 
ing on  these  dear  boys.  And  this  is  not 
all.  We  must  restore  to  them  all  that  they 
may  have  lost.  An  army  life,  evei 
free,  so  individual  an  army  as  that  of 
Britain,  is  a  composite  life;  it  is  ordered 
and  organized.  Everything  is  supplied  to 
the  man,  he  is  no  longer  responsible. 
There  is  food,  lodging,  clothing,  all  tor 
iking,  all  to  his  hand  on  demand. 
We  women  must  bring  back  to  him  his 
initiative  and  his  entire  independence. 

These    are    tasks    to    demand    serious 

thought.     Do  not  marry  a  returned   man 

I    you    are    certain    Of    your    powers. 

The  veteran  is  not  the  man  tradition  lias 

supposed  all  men  to  be;  the  veteran  Is  a 

five  soul,  a  soul  which  has  fflimp 
Heaven  and  trod  the  fiery  reaches  of  Hell. 
You  must  be  very  sure  sister  woman.  You 
must  be  very  tender,  very  gentle,  v  iry 
patient,  very  helpful — verily,  vou  must 
LOVE  greatly. 
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Genevieve  Lipsett- 
Skinner,  LL.B. 

■  >i  a  Western  Woman't  Ca 
m  I.  I  Strvics 

Kv  Edith  G.  Bayne 

TO  be  mistress  of  three  strenuous 
professions — pedagogy,  journalism 
'aw  -and  at  the  same  time  a 
most  indefatigable  social  service  and 
patriotic  worker  is  the  enviable  record  of 
Genevieve  Lipsett-Skinner,  LL.B. 
of  Winnipeg.  In  addition  to  all  this,  she 
is  President  of  the  Consumers'  Protective 
Association,  Vice-president  of  the  Civic 
League,  Vice-president  of  the  Portia  Club 
and  an  able  executive  in  the  Canadian 
Women's  Press  Club. 

The  story  of  Mrs.  Lipsett-Skinner's 
■career  sounds  like  hectic  fiction.  She  is  a 
young  woman  of  abounding  energy  and 
inlinite  resource  and  allied  to  these  qual- 
ities she  is  of  that  very  significant  mix- 
ture of  Scotch  and  Irish  which  is  fore- 
ordained to  success — with  a  big  S.  Prairie 
bred,  she  is  of  course  a  thoroughgoing 
erner,  but  she  has  seen  enough  of 
other  parts  of  the  world  to  impart  breadth 
to  her  point  of  view.  In  1912  she  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to 
lecture  in  Great  Britain  on  "Opportunities 
for  Women  in  Canada,"  but  she  does  not 
stop  short  at  lecturing.  She  follows  it  up 
with  the  personal  touch  as  many  a  little 
immigrant,  British  and  foreign,  in  Win- 
nipeg's north-end  could  attest.  When  you 
meet  Mrs.  Lipsett-Skinner  on  the  street 
she  is  usually  upon  a  mission  of  mercy 
for  the  cause  of  poor  children  and  sick 
children  lies  very  close  to  her  heart. 

FROM  a  wheat  farm  four  miles  from 
Napinka,  in  Manitoba  she  went  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  Hunter  College  in  New 
York  City.  Memories  of  the  long  walks 
to  school  over  the  blistering  prairie  in 
summer  or  the  icy  wind-swept  plains  in 
winter,  clung  to  her  however  and  during 
her  vacations  while  at  college  she  dreamed 
dreams  of  some  day  helping  to  make  other 
prairie  children's  paths  smoother.  These 
vacations  were  by  no  means  idle  ones. 
Sometimes  she  went  "governessing"  with 
the  children  of  wealthy  families  and  some- 
times she  was  a  "saleslady"  in  department 
stores.     Once  she  worked  for  a  Jew  in  a 
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Five  out  of  Seven 

American  Housewives 

now  use  what  are  known  as  combination  or  double- 
acting  baking  powders.  This  style  of  baking  powder 
has  two  actions.  It  acts  first  when  cold  water  or  milk 
is  added  in  the  mixing  bowl.  Its  second  action  requires 
the  heat  of  the  oven.  This  strong,  double  leavening 
power  is  what  is  needed  for  the  heavy  war  flours  and 
wheat  flour  substitutes. 

EGG-0 

Baking  Powder 

is  a  pure,  strong,  double-acting  baking  powder  that 
Canadian  housewives  are  finding  just  right  for  war-time 
baking.  It  bakes  light,  easily -digest- 
ed, deliciously  flavored  bread,  cakes 
and  tea  biscuits. 

If  you  are  having  trouble  with 
your  baking,  try  Egg-O  instead  of  the 
ordinary  baking  powders.  You'll  be 
delighted  with  the  results. 

Egg-0  Baking  Powder  Co. 

Limited 
Hamilton,  Canada 
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T3USINESS  men  know  that  a  fac- 
tory  which  specializes  on  one  line 
can  make    it   better    and   at   a  lower 
cost.    We  are  the  only  factory  in  Can- 
ada making  men's  shoes  exclusively. 
Our  Monarch  Shoes  are  made  of  No.  1 
skins,  using  the  most  careful  work- 
manship   and  up-to-date    lasts — 
and  you  pay  about  a  dollar  less 
than  you  would  for  other  fine 
shoes.  Every  pair  guaranteed. 

BRANDON  SHOE  CO. 

Limitvd 
BRANTFORD,  ONT. 

9 


Also  makers  of 
BRANDON 

High  gradt  Shoes  for  nun 
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Gloves    for 

Christmas 
Gifts 

By  giving  DEN'T'S  Gloves 
you  combine  a  dainty 
gift  and  a  moat  useful 
gift.  Ladies  PARTICU- 
LARLY appreciate  extra 
pairs  of  gloves  and  the 
name  DENT'S  carries  the 
compliment  of  preference 
for   the    best. 

INSIST    ON 


A  USEFUL  GIFT 


BROOK 

<a  Iffilthaupm  HAT 


men  s  furnishing  and  dry-goods  emporium 
and  laughingly  she  tells  how  she  lost  her 
job.  Her  mother,  who  always  called  her 
m  the  morning  went  away  for  a  holiday  in 
the  mountains  and  she  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  time-honored  but  not  al- 
ways dependable  alarm-clock.  She  set 
the  clock  in  a  dishpan  on  the  chair  near 
her  bed  and  went  trustingly  to  sleep. 
When  she  awoke  it  was  a  quarter  to  ten! 
so,  arriving  at  the  store  she  was  notified 
promptly  and  unequivocally  that  she  was 
'"fired." 

"And  thus  vanished  my  eight  per!" 
said  Mrs.  Lipsett-Skinner.  "To  this  day 
a  mention  of  an  alarm-clock  in  a  dishpan 
is  good  for  a  laugh  at  our  house." 

After  this  she  returned  to  Canada  and 
taught  school  on  the  prairie,  twelve  miles 
from  a  railway.  Here  she  was  very  lone- 
ly, deprived  as  she  was  of  the  society  of 
her  mother  and  brother  whom  she  calls 
her  "other  two-thirds."  The  little  family 
has  been  styled  "The  Trio." 

"Anything  I  may  have  accomplished," 
she  will  tell  you,  "is  due  in  large  part  to 
my  mother  who  put  the  ambition  into  both 
of  us  and  kept  it  more  or  less  on  fire.  To 
this  day  she  is  always  setting  new  goals 
for  us.  She  herself  was  born  a  generation 
too  soon  for  her  own  advantage.  She 
was  always  in  advance  of  her  times,  a 
wonderful  woman,  of  Highland  Scotch 
descent  and  with  all  the  traditions  of  that 
race.  I  think  she  has,  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  realized  her  own  thwarted  ambi- 
tions in  us.  My  brother,  Robert  Lipsett, 
at  27  is  second  in  command  of  the  Winni- 
peg Telegram  and  is  said  to  be  the  young- 
est newspaper  chief  in  Canada.  We  are 
very  proud  of  him.  At  17  he  was  a  cub 
reporter  on  the  same  paper  and  from  the 
start  he  made  good,  having  at  the  end  of 
his  first  year  more  'scoops'  to  his  credit 
than  any  other  reported  in  town.  At  21 
he  was  city  editor  of  the  Tribune.  So  you 
see  journalism  seems  to  be  a  family  pro- 
fession. And  throughout  the  very  much 
checkered  careers  of  her  children  mother 
has  been  the  inspiration  and  guiding  light 
for  us  both.'' 

Mrs.  Lipsett-Skinner  advanced  from 
school  teaching  to  a  private-secre- 
taryship and  thence  to  journalism. 
She  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  one 
of  the  special  feature  writers  on  the  Win- 
nipeg Telegram.  She  says  that  some  day 
she  hopes  to  write  a  Canadian  story. 


"I  met  my  husband  at  a  party  seven 
years  ago  at  the  home  of  Sir  James 
Aikins,"  said  Mrs.  Lipsett-Skinner.  "At 
first  he  was  opposed  to  my  studying  law. 
He  is  an  alert  young  business  man  and 
felt  that  he  was  quite  equal  to  earning 
the  family  living  unaided.  When  he  real- 
ized, however,  that  it  wasn't  exactly  to 
earn  a  living  that  I  desired  to  become  a 
law  student  he  gave  in  and  he  has  been 
my  most  ardent  supporter.  I  have  had 
no  more  encouraging  friend  than  he.  I 
wanted  to  study  law  because  I  felt  that 
my  sphere  of  usefulness  to  the  women  and 
children  of  Western  Canada  could  be  en- 
larged if  I  possessed  a  knowledge  of  our 
legal  system.  As  to  the  financial  side  of 
that,  or  of  my  journalistic  work  I  shall 
always  be  poor  because  the  Scotch  part 
of  me  is  always  fighting  with  the  Irish 
and  the  tendency  to  save  is  always  corn- 
batted  by  my  impulsive  generosity,  a  trait 
handed  down  by  my  father  who  was  born 
in  County  Sligo,  Ireland.  So,  although  I 
earn  a  good  deal  with  my  pen  it  seldom 
stays  with  me  or  is  used  for  my  own  direct 
benefit." 

Mrs.  Lipsett-Skinner  says  she  consumed 
quantities  of  strong  coffee  to  keep  awake 
while  plugging  away,  by  aid  of  the  mid- 
night incandescent,  at  the  principles  of 
equity  or  attempting  to  grasp  all  the 
vagaries  of  International  Law.  She 
graduated  from  Manitoba  University  in 
1917,  with  honors  of  course. 

Personally,  Mrs.  Lipsett-Skinner  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  women.  She  is 
versatile,  yet  sincere,  warmly  sympathetic 
and  yet  with  a  nicely  balanced  judgment 
that  should  prove  to  be  of  infinite  value  to 
her  in  the  strenuous  course  she  has  map- 
ped out.  With  all  her  tremendous  respon- 
sibilities she  has  made  quite  a  local  repu- 
tation as  a  fine  cook,  her  home-made  bread 
being  particularly  praiseworthy.  She 
dislikes  housework.  It  makes  her  rebel- 
lious and  unhappy,  she  says.  But  she 
likes  to  evolve  dainty  dishes  and  to  enter- 
tain her  large  circle  of  friends.  She  is 
very  fond  of  children,  "particularly  mis- 
chievous small  boys,"  and  is  a  dog  lover, 
possessing  an  English  bull  named  William 
and  a  Boston  terrier  called  Banquo. 

It  is  safe  to  prognosticate  that  this 
splendid  Canadian  woman  will  achieve 
still  further  distinctions  when  she  is  rail- 
ed to  the  Bar. 


The  Minx  Goes  to  the  Front 
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and  resuscitated.  Two  young  girls  from 
far  away  San  Francisco  had  waked  the 
corpse  to  life,  and  to  see  them  there,  and 
what  they  were  doing,  was  to  see  a  fairy- 
story  come  true.  They  were  the  fairy 
godmothers;  but  because,  after  all,  they 
were  living  in  this  world  and  not  in  a 
fairy  book,  it  took  more  than  the  wave  of 
a  wand  to  create  the  miracle.  It  took 
(and  is  still  taking)  all  their  time,  most 
of  their  thoughts  and  a  great  deal  of  their 
money.  Many  a  fairy  godmother  would 
draw  the  line  at  deserting  her  comfortable 
palaces  and  living  in  a  tiny  house,  almost 
a  hut,  passing  month  after  month  in  a 
desert  of  ruin  and  death.  But  when  Am- 
erican fairy  godmothers  put  their  hands 
to  the  plough,  they  keep  them  there!  And 
now  these  two  are  having  their  reward. 
Street  by  street  they  have  waked  the  mur- 
<!erer|  town  to  life.  They  have  rebuilt 
the  church  ("that  was  God's  house,  so  it 
had  to  come  first") ;  they  are  building 
new  homes  for  old;   in  the  dead  streets 
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wreckage  is  cleared  away  and  there  is  a 
sound  of  living  feet — exiles  returning, 
full  of  hope  and  gratitude,  to  gaze  with 
adoring  eyes  at  the  pair  whom  they  call 
".Maids  of  Honor  to  the  Blessed  Virgin." 
At  Luneville  the  Germans  lived  for 
three  weeks,  conscientiously  burning 
quarter  after  quarter  of  the  old  town 
where  good  King  Stanislas  died.  Maybe 
'hey  owed  it  a  special  grudge  because  in 
1810  the  Treaty  was  signed  there  which 
gave  the  Rhine  frontier  to  France  after 
Napoleon's  victory  of  Marengo.  We 
found  the  place  was  an  amazing  jumble 
of  life  and  death.  Some  parts  seem  to 
have  forgotten  the  existence  of  Germans, 
whereas  others  will  help  to  keep  France 
in  mind  of  German  crimes  till  young  men 
are  old,  and  old  men's  graves  are  green. 
It  was  to  me  like  a  queer  dream  to  lunch 
at  a  busy  hotel,  full  of  cheerful  officers 
and  talkative  civilians,  in  a  town  half 
knocked  to  pieces,  with  every  second  house 
advertising  a  safe  vaulted  cellar  to  pro- 
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tect  two,  three,  or  four  hundred  people 
from  bombardment  or  air-raids.  How- 
ever, nobody  but  myself  seemed  to  brood 
over  the  contrast.  The  lunch  was  quite  a 
good  lunch,  finished  off  with  macaroons  of 
Nancy — famous  as  Commercy's  Made- 
leines, and  there  was  wine  which  the 
landlord  had  contrived  to  hide  during  the 
German  occupation. 

Dazed — with  the  dark  wine  of  thought, 
not  of  the  grape — I  went  on  with  the 
others  to  (Jerbevillers,  while  the  after- 
noon was  yet  young.  And  it  was  well 
that  Gerbevillers  should  be  the  last  of 
the  three  towns,  for  it  was  the  best,  the 
most  memorable. 

There  has  been  a  certain  cheeriness  at 
Vitrimont.  There  the  American  girls 
gave  new  hope  each  day  to  the  homecom- 
ing refugees.  There,  on  the  outskirts,  the 
French  government  had  got  well  ahead 
with  a  colony  of  unpretentious  bungalows, 
round  which  the  peasants  had  planted 
"war  gardens."  Bat  Gerbevillers,  that 
shell  of  a  place,  I  shall  see  always  pathetic, 
mysterious,  in  its  grey  sleep  of  death, 
mystic  as  one  of  those  lost  cities  of  legend, 
engulfed  by  the  sea,  and  magically  visible 
when  the  changing  tide  sets  the  drowned 
church  bells  faintly  ringing. 

'TPHE  sun  was  clouded  with  silver  when 
-"-  we  arrived,  and  pale  light  floated 
above  the  scene  of  incredible  ruin,  like  a 
veil  of  moonshine.  The  one  quarter  of 
the  village  not  razed  to  the  ground  was 
distant  from  the  entrance  point.  To  our 
eyes,  at  first  sight,  all  was  desolation,  to 
our  ears  all  was  silence.  But  it  was  a 
lovely  desolation,  like  the  tragic  beauty 
of  an  innocent  girl  struck  down  in  her 
springtime,  and  the  silence  had  an  under- 
tone of  bird-voices. 

We  had  come  to  a  stand  near  a  little 
river,  whose  shining  surface  was  laced 
over  with  delicate  white  flowers  like  foam 
tossed  up  in  a  billow.  This  river  ran  be- 
neath a  ruined  mill,  and  on  into  the  de- 
serted park  of  a  chateau— poor,  pretty, 
once  gay  chateau,  with  its  front  almost 
intact,  and  its  unglazed  windows  like  sad, 
wide  open  eyes,  absent-minded,  forgetting 
the  present,  dwelling  ever  on  the  past! 
And  even  more  pathetic  was  the  chateau's 
chapel,  with  its  towers  and  its  old  clock, 
stopped  at  the  hour  when  the  first  bomb 
struck.  There  were  broken  statues  of 
saints  in  the  niches.  They  seemed  wait- 
ing; and  I  got  the  feeling  that  I  was  a 
statue  too,  that  I  should  stand  there  by 
the  river  until  a  bomb  or  something 
violent  hurled  me  away.  Presently  an 
arm  slipped  through  mine,  and  made  me 
start.  It  was  the  arm  of  the  Minx.  "I 
know  just  how  you  feel,"  she  said.  "I  feel 
like  it  too.  But  we  mustn't  turn  into 
pillars  of  salt.  I  told  them — the  others 
I  mean — that  I  wanted  to  fetch  you. 
They're  going  to  call  on  the  heroine  of 
Gerbevillers,  Sister  Julie,  and  the  quarter 
of  the  town  she  saved.  Monsieur  Dufael 
says  it's  hard  to  make  her  talk  about  her- 
self, or  tell  what  she  did;  but  I  shall  do 
it — you  see!  I  shall  do  it  because  I  really 
care." 

Again  I  told  myself  that  the  Minx,  for 
all  her  frivolity,  her  high  heels,  her  per- 
fumed powder,  her  Sidi  B.,  had  as  many 
sparkling  facets  as  a  diamond.  On  the 
way  to  the  Hospice  we  saw  the  wrecked 
church,  so  beautiful  in  its  ruin  that  I  hope 
it  may  be  left,  unrestored,  as  a  "monu- 
ment historique;"  and  the  tall  crucifix 
standing  at  a  crossway,  un.touc.hed  by 
fire  or  cannonade,  where  all  else  is  obliter- 
ated. 

To  be  continued. 
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A  'Steel  Trap'  Memory 


One  that  takes  a  tijcht  (Tripoli 
facts,  figures,  names,  details 
of  every  kind  and  han;"*  onto 
them    throuirh    life—  that'h 
the   kind   of    memory  you 
can  have   if  y»u  will  jrivo 
i    minutes   of   your 
spare  time  daily  for  a  nff 
weeks.     I  will  mak- 
m. ml  :»n  in  fallible  classified 
index—  give  you  power  to 
concentrate,  overcome  aelf- 
consciouBnesa,   enable  you 
to  think  on   your  feet,  and 
address  an  audience  int.  I 
ly  without  hesitancy  am: 
out  notes. 

l  The  Key  to  Success 


During  th»-  i 

thoui  i  riN*; 

UOSBSJ      I  know 
ponitivcly  that  t 
thntigh  he  lie  f; 

BUcei-Hrf.rwIvftm-owuMisiMitioul'liH'iim-r--  MS  furyi  ?  fui  r>\  ,i! 
The  demand*  ol 
exacting  in  their  details  of  fa 

runt  to  succeed  or  even  hold  your  own  you  simply 
muni  psjsjfji    |  ■  «.««!  m.ni'.ry. 

Get  My  Remarkable  Memory  Test  Free 

^1  this  te*t  copyrighted— it's  the  most  big 
I  conclusive  test  for  the  memory  ev> 

.  fre*.  also  s  copy  of  my  book  "How  to  Re- 

mctnber"  and  tell  you  how  to  obtain  a  eopv  of  my  DeLuxe 

to  Speak  in  Public,"  a  handsomely  illue- 

•r*'-d  12  book,  absolutely   free.     Don't  be  handicapped 

with  a  poor  memory  any  longer — write  me  today.  Adores? 

HENRY  DICKSON.  Principal. 

JPkksoa  School  ol  Memory    193 i  Hurt!  Bids..  Chic.in,  111. 


ROYAL  VICTORIA 
COLLEGE 

MONTREAL 

A    RESIDENTIAL   COLLEGE   FOR 

WOMEN   STUDENTS    ATTENDING 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

Founded  and  tndowtd  by  tht  late  Rt.  Hon. 
Baron  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal. 

Courses  leading  to  degrees  in  Arts,  sepa- 
rate in  the  main  from  those  for  men. 
but  under  identical  conditions:  and  to 
degrees  in  music. 

Applications  for  residence  should  be 
made  early  as  accommodation  in  the 
College  is  limited. 

For  prospectus  and  information 

apply  to  The  Warden. 


UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


<^len  Jfflator 

651   fepubma  SUrnur  (Toronto 

RESIDENTIAL  AND  DAY 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

l'riu*  M    J.    J.    STI.'.WIT 

Miss   Veals) 
Classical    Tripos,    Cambridge    University, 

England. 
Laige,     well- ventilated     house,     pleasantly 
L     Highly  qualified  staff  of  Canadian 
and    European    teachers.         The   curriculum 
shows  close  touch  with  modern  thought  and 
education.       Preparation     for     matriculation 
examinations.      Special    attention    given    to 
individual    needs. 
Outdoor    Games. 
New    Prospectus    from    MISS    STUART. 


At  Home 


A  Complete  Conservatory  Course 

Rv  Mail  Wonderful  home  study  music  lessons  under 
mjj  its  can  great  American  and  European  teachers. 
Endorsed  by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach 
you.     Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice  E£5£'5X 

are  interested  in— Piano,  Harmony,  Voice,  Public  School 
Music,  Violin.  Cornet,  Mandolin,  Guitar.  Banjo,  or  Reed 
Organ— and  we  will  Bend  our  FREE  CATALOG  covering 
all  instrumental  and  vocal  courses.    Send  NOW. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONSERVATORY 
4561  Siegel-My«r«  Bid*.  Chicago,  Illinoi. 


MUSIC 


TAUGHT    rorr 

IN  YOUR    HOME     I    It  C  C 

By  the  Oldest   and   Most  Reliable  School  of  Music 

in    America — Established     1895. 
Piano,  Organ,  Violin,  Mandolin,  Guitar,   Banjo,  etc. 
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bo*  co*\    litad    ttlbuu*    tJU  tni*  $wjJU& 

Beginners    or    advanced    players.      One    lesson    weekly. 

Illustrations   make   everything  plain.   Only  expense   about 
ID    per    day    to    cover    cost    of    postage    and    music    used. 
I  "ItEE    booklet    which    explains   everything    in 
full. 

American  School  of  Music.  5  Laketide  Bid*;..  Chicago 


s>L  gnbreto's  College 

Toronto  A  Re«ide£*$  aBnoYDs"y  Sch°o1  Canaba 

UPPER    SCHOOL.    LOWER    .SCHOOL. 
trad   for   Universities,    Royal    Military   College   and    Business, 
REV.    D.    BRUCE    MACINiN.VI.il.    MA.,    IJ..D. 
Calendar  Sent  on  Application.  Headmaster. 
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C.  S.  FOSBERY,  M.A.,  Head  Master 
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SELECTED    pure  pork— every  bit  of  it!— 
chopped,  to  retain  the  flavor,  not  "ground" 
to  tastelessness— seasoned  to  just  the  right 
degree  of  delicacy!     Inviting  in  the  carton— 
irresistible  on  the  plate!     Fried  (in  their  own 
rich  fat)  to  a  delicious  brown, 

Brookfield  Brand 

Pure  Pork  Sausage 

are  savory  and  appetizing  enough  to  rank  with  the  finest 
meal  you  remember.  And  don't  overlook  their  true 
economy!  Not  an  atom  of  waste — sixteen  to  eighteen 
sausages  to  the  pound:  sufficient  to  serve  at  least  four 
people  generously. 

YOUR  GROCER  OR  BUTCHER  HAS  THEM 
OR  CAN  EASILY  GET  THEM   FOR   YOU 

Swift  Canadian  Co. 

Limited 
Toronto  Winnipeg  Edmonton 

(Canada  Food  Hoard  License  No's:  13:  170,  171,  172) 
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The  WALTHAM 
Convertible  Bracelet  Watch 

Here  is  beauty  combined  with  perfect 
accuracy  m  time-keeping. 
This  little  watch,  small,  slender  and 
dainty  as  it  is,  possesses  all  those  quali- 
ties of  good  workmanship  and  precision 
of  adjustment  that  have  made  the  name 
"Waltham"  famous  throughout  the 
world. 

An  exclusive  feature  of  its  case  is  the 
little  eye  at  the  bottom  which,  when  it 
is  desired  to  wear  the  watch  otherwise 
than  on  the  wrist,  folds  back  out  of 
sight. 

This  refinement  gives  a  versatility  that 
will  be  appreciated  by  every  woman 
who  likes  variety  of  style  in  the  wear- 
ing of  a  watch.  It  can  be  worn  on  a 
chain,  brooch  or  ribbon  equally  as  well 
as  with  the  gold  bracelet. 

Handsomely  cased  and  most 
suitable  as  a  gift  for  a  lady. 
Ask  your  jeweler  to  show  you. 
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The  Christmas  Season  in  Books 


Brief  Reviews  of  Some  of  the  Best 


Canada's  Day  of  Glory.  By  F.  A.  Mc- 
Kenzie.  (William  Briggs,  Toronto). 
The  author  of  this  book  is,  perhaps, 
our  best  known  Canadian  War  Corres- 
pondent; yet  he  has  never  begun  to  put 
into  his  newspaper  work  anything  like 
the  vividness  and  sustained  interest 
the  reader  will  find  in  "Canada'?  Pay 
of  Glory."  Probably  we  may  blame 
the  censorship  for  this  or  the  high  cost 
of  cable  tolls;  for  in  this  book  he  has 
shown  that  he  possesses  not  only  that 
faculty  of  keen  observation  which  we 
might  expect  from  ar.  old  newspaper- 
man, but  a  nice  sense  of  humor  and  of 
proportion. 

Probably  as  the  end  of  the  fighting 
nad  drawn  nigh  before  this  book  was  j 
completed — it  carries  the  reader  up  to 
the  days  of  the  big  advance  of  August,  ' 
and  the  beginning  of  the  end — some  re- 
laxation of  the  censorship  was  begin- 
ning'; at  all  events,  there  are  many 
things  touched  on  in  the  book  which, 
for  whatever  reason,  have  never  been 
gone  into  before,  and  they  are  just 
those  things  which  the  laymen  is  most 
curious  about  It  does  not  purport  to 
be  so  much  a  connected  narrative,  as 
sketches  and  impressions  of  a  man 
who  has,  apparently,  been  anything  but 
a  long-range  observer.  Certainly,  no 
more  intimate  and  interesting  book  on 
the  Canadian  Army  has  been  written. 
It  contains,  for  example,  perhaps  as 
good  an  impression  of  General  Currie 
as  could  be  put  in  a  dozen  pages. 

The  author  has  little  use  for  the 
Boche,  although  he  never  fails  to  give 
him  due  credit  for  his  fighting  quali- 
ties; he  has  seen  enough  of  his  work  at 
close  range  to  warrant  the  intensity 
of  feeling  he  displays.  Mr.  McKenzie 
was  on  the  ground,  for  example,  soon 
after  the  bombing  of  the  hospitals  at 
Etaples;  and  the  sights  he  saw  there 
causes  him  to  re-echo  the  sentiment 
which  another  observer  of  the  scene  ex- 
pressed to  him :  "May  God  damn  and 
bast  for  ever  the  Huns  who  did  this!" 
There  is  one  much  advertised  crime  of 
the  German  army  which  Mr.  McKenzie 
*ays  he  has  never  been  able  to  verify; 
that  is  the  crucifixion  of  the  Canadian 
sergeant. 

Of  the  big  events  in  which  the  Cana- 
dians participated  most  prominently, 
iiuch  as  Vimy  and  Passchendaele,  there 
is  a  very  clear  and  detailed  description ; 
and  there  are  striking  pen  pictures  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Canadian  army,  as 
well  as  some  notables  in  the  "foreign 
lc~ion." 

As  the  author  is  endeavoring  not  so 
much  to  toll  a  connected  story  as  to  give 
what  might  be  called  an  expansion  of 
the  most  striking  things  in  his  note- 
book, the  arrangement  of  the  book  is 
rather  unusual,  but  not  unpleasing.  It 
is  a  volume  well  worth  adding  to  any 
well-selected  war  library. — T.M.F. 

Joan  and  Peter.  By  H.  G.  Wells.  (Mac- 
Mi  llan  Co.  of  Canada.)  Education  in 
England  in  the  Victorian  age  is  re- 
vealed in  "Joan  and  Peter"  as  a  faulty 
process,  for  the  defects  of  which  Great 
Britain  has  paid  dearly  in  the  Great 
War,  and  for  which  defects  British 
commerce,  industry,  and  business  may 
still  have  much  to  pay.    The  criticism 


loses  none  of  its  edge  by  being  wrap- 
ped in  the  fabric  of  the  youthful  life- 
story  and  love-story  of  Joan  and  Peter. 
The  educational  methods  peculiar  to 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  in  Eng- 
land are  dissected,  and  their  imper- 
fections indicated  as  with  the  point  of 
the  scalpel.  The  process  does  not  sug- 
gest vivisection,  for  in  those  later 
Victorian  systems  of  education  the 
author  finds  little  that  can  be  called 
vitality. 

"Life,"  he  says  "never  stands  alto- 
gether still,  but  it  has  a  queer  tendency 
to  form  stationary  eddies,  and  very 
much  of  the  education  of  middle-class 
and  upper  class  youth  in  England  had 
been  in  an  eddy  for  a  century.  The  still 
exquisite  and  impressiunaDie  brains  of 
the  new  generation  came  tumbling 
down  the  stream,  curious,  active. 
greedy,  and  the  eddying  scnoois  caught 
them  with  a  grip  of  iron,  spun  them 
around  for  six  or  seven  precious  years 

and  at  last  flung  them  out In 

this  manner  did  High  Cross  School 
grind  and  polish  its  little  batch  of  boys 
for  their  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
the  greatest,  most  civilized  and  most 
civilizing  empire  the  world  has  ever 
seen." 

Relentlessly,     and     in     detail     the 
wretchedly  the  criminally  inadequate 
"educational"  (?)       routine    of     High 
Cross  School  is  described  as  an  example 
of  the  worst  sort  of  English   private 
preparatory  school.    The  author  allows 
that  there  are  better  managed  schools 
in  England,    but    finds    perfection   or 
even    near-perfection    in    none.      He 
makes    his    search    in    the   person   of 
Oswald  Sydenham  who  wishes  to  give 
Peter  a  decent  education,  an  education 
that  will  be  of  some  practical  use  to 
him.      Oswald    has    oeen    abroad     in 
Africa,  and  knows  the  need.     It  was 
not  Oswald,  however,    who  put  Peter 
into  High  Cross  School.    That  was  the 
wicked  work  of  Lady  unarlotte  Syden- 
ham, who  is  undoubtedly  the  "villain- 
ess"  of  the  book.       Peter  runs  away 
from  High  Cross  School,  which,  to  tell 
truth,    savors    quite    considerably    of 
"Dotheboys  Hall."    Its  proprietor  is  a 
wastrel    with    a   smattering   of   Cam- 
bridge.      Its     masters     are     equally 
worthless  as  trainers  of  young  minds. 
Lazy,  crafty,  Noakley,  who  manufac- 
tures rain  with  a  watering  pot  from  an 
upper  window  to  avoid  having  to  take 
the  boys  for  the  morning  run,  is  one 
of  them.    Kahn— the  Alsatian — is  an- 
other.    There  were  many  German  or 
half-German  teachers  in  Britain  in  the 
later  Victorian  period,  and  they  were 
not  the  marvels    of    efficiency    which 
those    very    Victorian    days    used    to 
imagine  all  things  German  must  be. 

In  laying  bare  the  defects  of  the 
later  Victorian  educational  system  Mr. 
Wells  does  not  overlook  the  elementary 
schools,  or  even  the  nursery  itself.  To 
read  "Joan  and  Peter"  is  to  begin  to 
understand  why  some  English  people 
of  supposedly  decent  education  are  so 
desperately  "bad  at  arithmetic."  Miss 
Mills,  to  whose  elementary  school 
Peter  went,  had  the  haziest  possible 
ideas  on  the  subject  herself,  but  she 
taught     arithmetic     by     weird     and 


wonderful  methods,  other  subjects  also. 
Peter  and  Joan  were  frequently  puz- 
zled, as  many  other  little  British  boys 
and  girls  have  been,  by  the  incon- 
sistencies of  their  "education"  at  that 
early  stage.  At  first  the  defective 
methods  of  education  are  encouraged, 
considered  excellent  by  well-meaning, 
unthinking,  faddist  guardians,  and 
even  (as  in  the  case  of  High  Cross 
School)  forced  upon  Peter.  Later  in 
the  story  comes  Oswald  who  discovers 
with  fury  the  desperate  desultoriness 
of  English  upper  and  middle-class  edu- 
cation. Oswald,  after  hard  searching, 
hunts  up  a  public  school  rather  better 
than  the  average,  a  school  which  up- 
holds the  traditions  of  English  public 
school  life,  with  some  modern  improve- 
ments such  as  "big,  business-like 
chemical  and  physical  laboratories" 
and  "mathematical  teaching  carried  on 
in  connection  with  work  in  tile  en- 
gineering and  physical  laboratories  in- 
stead of  being  a  mere  drill  in  examina- 
tion solutions." 

So  go  the  unsparing  incisions  of  the 
scalpel,  until  in  burning  indignation 
Wells  writes  this  indictment  of  the 
whole  system,  social  as  well  as  educa- 
tional, for  they  are  too  Intimately 
interlinked  to  be  dealt  with  entirely 
apart: 

"Germany  is  no  longer  the  villain 
of  the  piece.  Youth  turns  upon  age, 
upon  laws  and  institutions,  upon  the 
whole  elaborate  rottenness  of  the 
I  uropean  system,  saying  'What  is  this 
to  which  you  have  brought  us?  What 
have  you  done  with  our  lives?'  " — N.M. 

The     Magnificent      Ambtrtont.       Booth 
Tarkington.      (Wm.   Briggs).       Booth 
Tarkington    has    been     placed    by    his 
admirers  on  a  high  pedestal.     He  has 
become,    in    fact,    almost    a    tradition 
among  the  younger  American  writers 
and      the      critics     who      stand      out 
against  the  suggestion  that  America  is 
not    producing    much    in    the    way    of 
literature.     It  has  perhaps  been  true 
that  Tarkington  has  been  rather  over- 
estimated and  over-lauded.     Certainly, 
however,  he  has  established  a  solid  claim 
to  the  laudation  of  his  admirers  in  the 
book  that  he  has  just  produced.     "The 
Magnificent  Ambersons"   is   a   serious 
and  successful  effort  to  depict  a  vital 
phase  of  American  life.        It  is  in  a 
sense  a  complement  of  "The  Turmoil," 
which  was  written  around  the  growth 
of  a  pleasant  little  town  into  a  busy, 
smoky,  industrial    city.        The  second 
book,  goes  a   step  further  and   shows 
the  changes  that  come  in  the  wake  of 
civic    progress.      The    Ambersons    Wi 
the   aristocrats   of   a    Middle    Western 
town,    and    young    George    Amberson 
Minafer,  grandson   and   heir,   recogniz- 
ed to  the  full   the   importance  of  the 
position   he   had    limi    born    to    till; 
much  so,  that,  he  declined  any  profes- 
sional  training  and   looked   forward  to 
a  future  in  which  he  would  adminietei 
his    estates,    engage    in    philanthropic 
work  and  lead  movements.     The  towns- 
people   did    not.    like    George    and    they 
prayed   he   would   get   his  eomtupanet. 
He  got   it;  when  the  town  outgrew  its 
old  bound     end  his  grandfather's  in- 
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Here  Are  Four  Books    You 
Should  Give  This  Christmas 


THESE  four  books  which  we  suggest  in  this  advertisement  are  the  pick  of  our  big 
fall  list,  not  so  much  from  the  fact  that  they  are  destined  to  be  big  sellersk  but 
each  one  of  the  four  has  a  permanent  value  that  will   form  a   lasting  impres- 
sion upon  the  receiver;  we  cannot  lay  any  special  stress  upon  any  one  of  the  four,  but 
would  ask  the  reader  to  go  over  carefully  the  description  of  each  book;  you  will  read- 
ily think  of  four  friends  whom  you  know    will  appreciate  each  of  these. 
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INDUSTRY  and  HUMANITY 


By 
W.  L.   MACKENZIE  KING 


Mr.  Mackenzie  King  needs  no  introduction  to  the  Canadian  public,  indeed  we  might  say  the  Ameri- 
can public.  He  was  Deputy  Minister  of  Labor  in  Canada  for  eight  years  and  Minister  for  three 
years.  His  education  and  experience  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  enabled  him  to 
li.'omie  one  of  the  leading,  if  not  the  foremost  au.hority  on  labor  questions  and  political  economy 
in  America. 

Reconstruction  after  this  war  is  a  vital  .question,  one  that  everybody  is  interested  in,  and  Mr.  King's 
highly  specialized  technical  training  and  his  long  experience  in  investigating  and  helping  to  settle 
labor  disputes  in  many  countries  give  his  book  peculiar  interest  and  authority.  He  takes  up  such 
timely  topics  as  the  following  in  a  thorough  and  authoritative  manner:  Industrial  and  Interna- 
tional Unrest;  The  World  Aspect;  The  Human  Aspect;  Confusion  or  Progress;  The  Parties  to 
Industry;  The  Basis  of  Reconstruction;  Principles  Underlying  Peace;  Principles  Underlying  Work; 
Principles    Underlyinc    Health;    Representation    in  Industry:     Government — Education — Opinion.     Price    $3.00 


Three  Times  and 
Out 

By  Nellie  L.  McClung 

A  real,  live  story  of  a  real,  live 
Canadian,  who  lived  many- 
months  in  different  German 
prisons,  and  who  was  only 
successful  in  escaping  after  his 
third  attempt.  He  was  one  of 
the  famous  "German  Prison 
Ring  Men,"  and  the  story  is 
Kiven  to  the  public  in  that  gripping,  humorous  style 
which  has  endeared  Mrs.  McClung  to  all  Canadians. 
Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction;  that's  why  the  facts 
in  this  book  appeal  so  strongly.  The  advance  salt 
on  this  book  has  far  exceeded  our  expectations  and 
we  are  looking  forward  to  a  tremendous  Christmas 
sale.     Buy   it   now. 

Price,  $1.50 


Oh.  Money! 
Money! 


Oh,  Money! 
Money ! 

■■  A  New  Story  by 

Eleanor  H.  Porter 

Where  do  rich  people  get 
their  money?  And  how  do 
they  spend  it?  To  the  inter- 
esting conjectures  roused  by 
these  questions  the  average 
person  adds  a  delightful 
reverie  about  how  he  would 
spend  a  fortune — if  he  had  it. 
"Oh,  Money!  Money!"  is  a  happy,  wholesome  story, 
with  appealing  sentiment,  and  the  healthy  and  timely 
conclusion  that  "If  we  don't  know  how  to  get  happi- 
ness out  of  five  dollars,  we  won't  know  how  to  get 
it  out  of  five  hundred  or  five  thousand."  You  will  be 
as  well  pleased  with  "Poor  Maggie,"  the  central 
character,  as  have  been  the  many  thousands  who  have 
read  it. 

Illustrated  by   Helen  Mason   Grose.    $1.50. 
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The  New  Death 


By  Winnifred  Kirkland 


This    is   a    reproduction   of  a    letter   we   have   recently    received   from  Dr.    Creighton,    editor   of    the    "Christian    Guardian,' 
recommends    "The  New    Death." 


which    highly 


Mr.  Thomas   Allen,   Publisher,   City. 
Dear  Mr.   Allen:- 

I  wish  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  bringing  to  my  attention  that  wonderful  new  book  of  yours,  "THE   NBW  DEATH,"  by  Winnifred  Kirkland. 

Not  in  many  years  has  a  book  so  impressed  me.  It  is  so  sound,  so  sane  and  so  reassuring  and  seems  to  give  so  helpfully  the  message  of  courage 
and  faith  and  insight  for  which,   in  these  dark  days,  so  many  have  been  waiting. 

I  hope  the  book  will  fall  into  many  thousands  of  hands  in  Canada.  It  will  do  untold  good.  Not  only  in  giving  comfort  and  courage  to  bereaved 
and  lonely  hearts,  but  also  in  bringing  to  many  a  new  and  altogether  inspiring  view  of  life  and  its  relation  to  the  great  future.  I  cannot  find  words 
to  express  my   appreciation. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  \V.   B.   CREIGHTON,   Editor.  Price  $1.25 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 


THOMAS  ALLEN 


Published  by 

215  Victoria  Street,  Toronto 
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Don't  Let  Xmas 
Worry  You — 

BUY  BOOKS 


Dere 
Mable 

By 

LIEUT.  E. 
STREETER 

The  funniest 
and  consequent- 
ly one  of  the 
most  acceptable 
books  of  the 
year.  Full  of 
infectious  and 
"unco  n  s  c  ious" 
humor.  Half  a  million  copies  already 
sold.     Cloth,  illustrated,  75c. 

The  Crack  in  the  Bell 

By  PETER  MACFARLANE 

If  you  like  a  story  of  good,  hard 
fighting  along  political  lines,  with  a 
tranch  of  intrigue,  modern  business 
and  strong  love  element  thrown  in, 
here  is  a  book  with  it  all  that  you 
will  revel  in.     $1.35. 

The  Magnificent 

Amlu»r«nn«    B>  booth 
stmuersons       tarkington 

Tarkington  sees  things  differently, 
and  this  ability  is  worked  out 
strongly  in  this  newest  novel.  In- 
cidentally, an  unusual  girl,  and  a 
breaking-down  of  rock-bound  family 
pride  make  it  a  story  anyone  will  like. 
$1.50. 


Josselyn's 
Wife 

By 
KATHLEEN 

NORR1S 


How  the 
women  do 
like  Mrs. 
N  o  r  r  i  •  * 
books!  A 
copy  of  this 
coming  to 
"Her"  on 
Chr  i  1 1  n  ii 
Eve  or  the 
next  mora- 
ine will 
surely  get  a 
most  hearty 
reception.  It  is  the  story  of  a  sweet 
country  girl  swept  into  the  intrica- 
cies of  life  in  a  metropolis,  and  pic- 
tures what  she  does  in  various  diffi- 
cult situations.     $1.35. 

YOU  CAN  SEE  AND  BUY  THESE  BOOKS 
AT  YOUR  BOOKSELLER'S 

ASK   HIM    ABOUT   THE    OTHER    COOD 
BRICGS'  BOOKS  OF  THE  YEAR 

WILLIAM  BRIGGS,T-roV,'o:^ 


vestments  shrank  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  Ambersons  paled  before  the 
opulence  of  of  a  newer  aristocracy. 
Young  George's  illusions  were  shorn 
away  one  by  one  and  lay  about  him  in 
shreds  at  the  finish.  It  is  an  engross- 
ing book.  In  the  beginning  it  runs 
along  in  an  atmosphere  of  good  cheer 
with  a  background  of  real  and  thor- 
oughly likable  people.  Gradually  a 
sterner  thread  creeps  in  and  the  conclud- 
ing chapters  are  cast  in  a  sombre  mold. 
Even  the  fact  that  the  conventional 
happy  marriage  is  brought  in  does  not 
remove  the  suggestion  of  gloom  that  the 
inexorable  shearing  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  Ambersons  has  created.  Tark- 
ington has  written  a  story  that  will 
stand  as  a  monument  to  his  art.  Al- 
though he  is  one  of  the  fortunate 
coterie  of  authors  who  can  get  any 
price  they  want  from  the  magazines 
and  sell  anything  they  write,  he  has 
rigidly  refused  to  conform  to  the  stan- 
dards of  the  best  seller  and  the  popu- 
lar magazine.  His  central  character, 
George  Amberson  Minafer,  gains  the 
hearty  dislike  of  the  reader  at  the  start 
and  retains  it  almost  undiminished 
throughout,  although  at  the  conclu- 
sion a  genuine  degree  of  admiration  is 
mingled  with  it.  An  author  who  can 
build  a  book  around  such  a  character 
and  make  it  thoroughly  readable,  has 
accopmlished  something. — T.B.C. 

Treat  'Em  Rough.  Ring  W.  Lardner. 
(George  J.  McLeod).  Here  we  have 
the  Busher  in  Uniform.  It  seems  sup- 
erfluous to  explain  who  the  Busher  is, 
but  perhaps  there  are  some  who  have 
never  read  the  baseball  stories  in  which 
he  has  figured  and  have  never  plumbed 
the  significance  of  that  now  classic 
phrase,  "You  know  me,  Al."  The  Bush- 
er, therefore,  is  one  Jack  Keefe,  a  pit- 
cher, right-handed,  with  the  Chicago 
American  Baseball  team,  otherwise 
the  White  Sox,  who  for  some  years 
past  has  amused  the  American  reading 
public  with  the  recital  of  his  experiences 
through  the  medium  of  letters  to  his 
friend  Al.  The  public,  let  it  be  said 
further,  has  taken  the  Busher  to  its 
bosom,  and  loves  every  hair  of  his 
ignorant,  bumptuous,  empty  head.  The 
I'.usher  in  the  army  is  not  as  funny, 
however,  as  he  was  in  baseball.  There 
is  a  grimness,  even  about  a  training 
camp,  that  cramps  the  fun-making 
proclivities  of  the  ingenious  Lardner. 
The  letters  in  which  Jack  Keefei  tells 
Al.  about  the  army  are,  of  course, 
packed  full  of  fun,  but  there  is  not  the 
spontaneous  quality  as  of  old.  Even 
at  that,  of  course,  "Treat  'Em  Rough" 
is  a  gloom-dispeller  and  well  worth 
reading.— T.B.C. 

Deep  Furrows.  By  Hopkins  Moorhouse. 
(George  J.  McLeod.)  Very  few  books 
succeed  in  striking  the  imagination  of 
the  reader  as  does  Deep  Furrows,  by 
Hopkins  Moorhouse.  As  its  name  might 
suggest,  it  is  a  tale  of  strife.limned  by 
the  high  lights  and  shadows  of  real 
agricultural  life  in  the  Great  West. 
The  romantic  story  begins  when  the 
first  smoke  of  the  threshers  of  wheat 
hung  in  "funnelled  smudges"  adown  the 
prairies.  It  runs  on  through  a  chain  of 
eventful  months  all  filled  with  human 
interest  stories.  It  reveals  in  actual 
incidents  of  the  awakening  conscious- 
ness of  the  men  on  the  farms,  through 
the  chief  activities  of  such  men  as  W. 
R.  Motherwell,  "that  man  Partridge" 
and  J.  W.  Scullion  in  these  early  days, 
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An  Appropriate 
Inexpensive  Gift 

You  ran  make  no  better  gift  than  a  beauti- 
ful Globe- Wernicke  Sectional  Bookcase. 
Certainly  no  gift  more  useful  and  appro- 
priate ;  certainly  none  that  would  be  more 
appreciated  by  anyone. 

A  Globe- Wernicke  bookcase  is  the  best  book- 
case to  buy  because  it  may  be  bought  in 
sections  and  a  section  may  be  added  accord- 
ing to  requirements. 

Sections  from  $4.00  up — 35  inches  long,  and 
from  8V4  to  UYi  inches  high.  Designs  and 
finishes  to  fit  in  harmoniously  with  every 
library  arrangement  Write  TO-DAY  for 
handsomely  bound  54-page  book  illustrated 
in  colors,  showing  the  color  schemes  and 
library  fixture  appointments  in  some  of 
Canada's  best  appointed  private  homes. 
You  will  receive  the  booklet  by  return  mail 
along  with  name  of  your  nearest  dealer 
where  you  may  see  these  bookcases  on 
display. 

The  Globe-Wernicke  Co.,  Limited 

Stratford,  Ontario 


Esterbrooks 
Extra  Fine 
Elastic  Pen 
No.  128 

Esterbrook  Pen 


Accountants,      Book- 
keepers, Record  Clerks 

find    that    Esterbrooks    No.    128 

give  steady  satisfaction. 

This  popular  pen  is  largely  n»ed  in  enter- 
ing and  filling  out  orders  and  Govern- 
ment contract  forms,  because  it  isj  so 
fine  .Hid  flexible. 

Send  /5c  for  aamplm  dozen 


Esterbrook  Pen  Mfg.  Co. 

16-70  Cooper  Street 
Camden         -         New  Jersey 


'sterbrookPensX 
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Fiction-Fashions-Food-Facts 

These   four,  they    say,    will   always 
interest  a  woman.     By  this  criterion 

The    December 

EVERYWOMAN'S  WORLD 

Canada's  Greatest  Magazine 

WILL  BE  OF  MORE  THAN    ORDINARY    INTEREST 


-Fict 


ion 

"The  Siren's  Christ- 
mas Gift,"  by  Wm. 
Hamilton  Osborne. 
One  of  America's 
leading  authors 
writes  a  story  with  a 
pleasant   surprise   in 

.inal  chapter. 
"Liza  Ann,"  by 
Jean  Blewett  —  a 
very  unusual  Christ- 
mas love  story. 
"Brigid  of  the  Byre," 
by  Norah  M.  Hol- 
land. An  ancient 
Celtic  legend  exqui- 
sitely treated  where- 
in one  finds  one'  self 
in  Bethlehem  enact- 
ing with  the  legen- 
dary characters  the 
sacred  drama  of 
Christmas. 


P"       1   " 

I'dSlUOIlS 

Suggestions  for 

use- 

ful   Christmas 

Gifts 

made     at     home     to 

satisfy     your 

most 

critical   feminine 

friend. 

Advance     notes 

on 

what's   new   in 

neg- 

ligee. 

Five   pages   of 

win- 

ter  fashions. 

Food- 


An  illustrated  page 
of  Christmas  cakes 
and  puddings. 

An  illustrated  page 
of  sugarless  candies 
and  "sweets." 

Doing  honor  to  the 
left-overs  of  the 
Christmas  fowl. 

Marjorie  Dale's  page 
—  Two  Christmas 
Dinners  and  two  at- 
tractive Christmas 
Teas  that  accord 
with  the  season  and 
the  times. 

Experiment  Kitchen. 


Facts  - 


The  use  of  Sphag- 
num Moss  as  a  first- 
aid  healing  herb  for 
soldiers'  wounds. 

Making  the  best  of 
Middle  Age. 

Galli-Curci — An  in- 
terview with  her  fa- 
mous New  York 
Manager,  Wagner, 
and  two  late  photo- 
graphs of  the  re- 
nowned singer. 


An    Added    Attraction    to    the    Thrifty   Housewife 

is  an  article  on  coal  economy  containing  a  statement  from 
Fuel  Controller  McGrath  setting  forth  the  coal  situation 
in  Canada  at  the  present  time  and  the  prospects  for  the 
winter's  supply.  Every  housewife  will  find  many  useful 
suggestions  in  this  article. 

Stop  at  your  news-dealer's  and  get  a  copy  of  the  December 

EVERYWOMAN'S  WORLD 

Published  at    Toronto,  Canada,  by  The  Continental  Publishing   Company,    Limited 

20c  a  Copy  $2.00  a  Year 
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By  Their 
Fruits 


"By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them." 

One  of  the  fruits  of  Chris- 
tian Science  is 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

An  International  Daily  Newspaper 

Here  you  see  the  power  and 
value  of  Truth  and  Principle 
applied  to  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  world. 

You  see  a  newspaper  with- 
out sensationalism,  gossip, 
unsavory  details,  exaggera- 
tion or  falseness.  And  yet — 
or  rather  because  of  it  —  a 
highly  interesting  and  edify- 
ing newspaper.  The  Monitor 
is  all  the'  more  interesting 
because  its  readers  know  that 
what  they  read  is  true,  and 
therefore  has  a  real  bearing 
upon  their  thought  and  lives. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
is  $9.00  a  year  by  mail,  or  may  be 
obtained  at  newsstands,  hotels  and 
Christian  Science  reading-rooms. 
A  monthly  trial  subscription  by 
mail  anywhere  in  the  world  for 
75c ;   a   single  copy  for  3c  stamp. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING  SOCIETY 
tOSTON  U.  S.  A. 

Sole  publishers  of  alt  authorized 
Christian  Science  literature 


Supremacy 
Overwhelms  Us 

Output  for  1918  oversold — 
We  can't  fill  the  orders  on 
hand.  The  recognition  of 
the  superiority  of 

"A.A."  FOUNTAIN  PENS 

has  built  this  huge  trade. 
Early  in  1919  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing popular  demand 
for  "A. A."  Fountain  Pens. 

Modern    Pen    Company 

170  Broadway    -     Ntw  York  City 
ItuttUktA  I«'« 


when  as  one  moving  settler  said:  "God 
Almighty  aint  nowheres  near  here !  He 
didn't  come  this  far  West — stopped 
down  at  Rat  Portage!" 

At  no  point  in  the  narrative  does  the 
story  lag.  From  the  early  fighting  days 
of  Partridge,  through  the  exciting  days 
when  "Alex"  Crerar  of  Russell,  now 
Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar,  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, was  made  manager  of  the 
Farmers'  Grain  Companies,  adown  the 
sinuous  corridors  of  the  Winnipeg  busi- 
ness deals,  over  the  bumps  with  the 
Grain  Exchange  and  as  the  crest  of  the 
wave  is  passed  the  story  moves  along  a 
current  of  great  interest  that  cannot 
fail  to  hold  even  the  man  who  has  heard 
the  old  story  told  over  and  over  again. 

In  no  book  of  recent  days  has  the 
charm  ef  the  author  been  so  big  a  fac- 
tor in  commending  its  pages  to  the 
reader.  There  is  nobody,  agriculturist 
or  otherwise,  who  will  not  eagerly  fol- 
low the  story  which  fairly  sweeps  the 
reader  through  sensational  pages  with 
the  keenest  enjoyment. — F.M.C. 

The  Little  Marshal  and  Other  Poems. 
Owen  E.  McGillicuddy.  (Frederick  D. 
Goodchild,  Toronto.)  A  collection  of 
verses  many  of  which  have  already  ap- 
peared in  various  magazines  both  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Old 
Country,  which  the  author,  in  response 
to  the  persuasions  of  his  friends  has 
here  gathered  together  in  one  volume. 
They  are  the  casual  outside  writings  of 
a  busy  newspaperman  and  while  an  un- 
pretentious collection  it  is  not  without 
real  merit.  "The  Tale  of  the  Years," 
for  instance,  possesses  strength  and 
beauty  beyond  the  ordinary  and  gives 
evidence  of  real  poetic  feeling. — CM. A. 

Our  Admirable  Betty.  Jeffrey  Farnol. 
(Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto,  $1.50).  Jef- 
frey Farnol  has  raised  himself  from  the 
abyss  of  mediocrity  into  which  he  sank 
with  "The  Definite  Object."  His  new 
book  is  a  distinct  improvement  over  the 
last  and,  although  he  does  not  achieve 
the  standard  of  "The  Broad  Highway" 
or  "The  Amateur  Gentleman,"  he  pre- 
sents a  story  that  is  entertaining  and 
pleasing.  Here  is  an  author  with  a 
very  great  deal  of  dexterity  and  a 
genius  for  finding  the  atmosphere  that 
satisfies  the  romance  hunger  of  the  pub- 
lic. But  of  originality  he  possesses 
none;  not,  at  least,  in  "Our  Admirable 
Betty."  Cleverly  mixed  though  the 
ingredients  are  that  go  to  make  up  this 
pleasing  tale,  they  are  all  familiar. 
Bia  characters  are  old  friends.  Sir 
Benjamin,  Alvaston,  Marshdale,  the 
hefrilled  dandies;  Dalroyd,  the  polish- 
ed villain;  Sergeant  Zeb,  the  faithful 
soldier  factotum;  Mrs.  Agatha,  the 
trim-ankled,  rosy-cheeked  housekeeper; 
all  old,  old  friends  indeed.  They  have 
stalked  and  minced  through  countless 
other  historical  romances.  Even  their 
talks  strikes  no  new  or  original  chord. 
They   indulge    in    much  of    "stop    my 


vitals"  and  "tip  us  your  famble"  and 
greet  every  situation  with  "egads." 
One  ejaculation  of  "strike  me  perish- 
ing purple"  can  even  be  traced  back  to 
Stevenson's  "St.  Ives"  and  "strike  me 
sky-blue  scarlet."  They  are  not  real 
people.  But  do  not  get  the  impression 
that  this  is  not  a  good  story.  It  is 
distinctly  readable,  getting  better  as 
the  plot  develops.  The  plot  is  ingen- 
ious and  cleverly  knit  with  a  sufficient 
element  of  surprise  to  keep  up  the  in- 
terest right  to  the  finish  in  the  love 
affair  of  Lady  Betty  and  Major  D'Arcy, 
which  reached  the  avowal  stage  almost 
at  the  start.  And  speaking  of  Lady 
Betty,  we  have  in  her  the  day-dream 
heroine  of  every  youthful  masculine 
heart.  She  is  beautiful,  vivacious, 
witty,  good,  daring,  courageous — oh, 
everything.  And  yet,  paragon  as  she 
is,  she  makes  herself  very  engaging  to 
the  reader.  She  is,  in  fact,  the  one 
great  reason  for  the  success  of  "Our 
Admirable  Betty."— T.B.C. 

The  Zeppelin's  Passenger.  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim.  (McClelland,  Goodchild  & 
Stewart,  Toronto).  Here  we  have  an- 
other audacious  spy  story  to  add  to  the 
record  of  the  versatile  Oppenheim.  The 
plot  perhaps  is  not  entirely  new.  In- 
deed the  situation  as  it  touches  Henry 
Cranston  is  vaguely  reminiscent  of  Sir 
Percy  Blakeney  of  Scarlet  Pimpernel 
fame.  Despised  and  almost  betrayed 
by  his  fascinating  young  wife,  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  real  object  of  his 
periodical  "fishing"  excursions,  Cran- 
ston "carries  on"  till  the  time  is  ripe 
for  him  to  reveal  his  secret.  At  first 
sight  he  appears  to  be  merely  the  typi- 
cal English  sportsman,  nonchalant,  un- 
imaginative, lazy;  his  only  conversa- 
tion fishing,  or  to  be  more  accurate, 
trawling  and  all  that  pertains  thereto. 
His  wife,  the  beautiful  Philippa,  dis- 
gusted with  his  seeming  indifference  to 
the  war  and  considering  him  a  first- 
class  slacker,  comes  under  the  influence 
of  a  fascinating  spy,  to  whom  she  turns 
for  sympathy.  One  cannot  help  feeling 
sorry  for  the  charming  villain  who  is 
so  much  more  natural  because  he  is 
only  half  a  villain  and  is  therefore  not 
quite  up  to  his  job,  which  is  just  as 
well  for  all  concerned  though  it  gets 
him  into  deep  water.  Philippa  can  well 
plead  the  frailty  of  her  sex  in  extenua- 
tion of  her  conduct  in  falling  a  prey  to 
the  blandishments  of  the  plausible 
"Mr.  Lessingham."  Indeed  we  can 
hardly  blame  her,  for  who  but  an  ac- 
complished philanderer  and  a  most 
artistic  villain  would  relieve  the  tension 
of  a  moment  of  imminent  danger  by 
telling  the  heroine  that  he  loves  her 
"as  the  flowers  love  the  sun?" 

As  you  can  see  for  yourself  it  is  a 
plot  combining  all  the  thrills  of  intrigue 
with  a  strong  element  of  romance. 
Oppenheim  readers  will  find  in  "The 
Zeppelin's  Passenger"  an  engrossing 
story  that  will  hold  their  attention  to 
the  iast  page. — CM. A. 


Now  That  the  War  is  Won 


Continued  from  page  15 


Finally,  and  most  important  of  all, 
comes  the  work  of  the  Canadian  army  in 
France.  It  is  the  standard  the  entire  U.S. 
army  frankly  and  generously  say  they 
aim  to  attain.  Canada  has  not  been 
allowed  to  know  how  splendid  is  the  work 
they   have   been    doing.      We   have  been 


permitted  by  n  Simple  Simon  censorship 
and  a  poor  press  service  t.o  learn  some 
thing  of  their  magnificent  work  before  the 
enemy.  The  greatest  honor  of  all — the 
fact  that  the  Canadian  army  led  the  Bri- 
tish troops  in  every  successful  move  in  the 
present     campaign — that   the    Canadians 
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were  the  point  of  the  spear  in  every  thrust 
that  made  the  way  for  armies  that 
followed — has  been  carefully  suppressed 
in  all  the  press  despatches.  The  Prime 
rter  referred  to  it  in  a  Victory  Loan 
•h;  only  a  few  newspapers  quoted  it. 
In  the  excitement  of  peace  it  leaked  out 
that  the  Canadian!  were  first  in  Mons. 

But  the  greatest  thing  the  Canadian 
army  has  done  has  passed  completely  un- 
noticed. Terrific  as  the  actual  fighting 
has  been  it  was  not  nearly  as  important 
a  factor  as  the  months  of  preparation. 
It  is  in  the  thoroughness  of  preparation 
that  the  Canadian  army  excelled  all 
others.  Some  hints  of  this  have  come 
through  in  articles  from  men  at  the  front 
which  have  appeared  in  these  columns. 
Preparation  meant  more  than  drill  and 
training.  ■  It  meant  first  the  moral  cour- 
age to  refuse  to  carry  out  plans  given  even 
by  the  Commander-in-chief,  when  experi- 
ence showed  they  were  unwise.  It  meant 
the  abandonment  of  red-tape  and  the  old 
rules  of  minor  tactics  and  the  trial  of. 
everything  resourcefulness  suggested.  It 
meant  no  rest  for  the  Canadians,  nothing 
but  never  ending  work,  work,  work  for 
months  upon  months.  When  other  armies 
were  resting  and  playing  the  Canadians 
were  at  it  night  and  day. 

But  the  results  were  worth  while.  I  have 
never  seen  it  published  anywhere  but  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  Canadian  army  has  not 
once  been  defeated  in  a  German  attack. 
They  have  won  every  objective  they  have 
e  after. 
Why  did  the  Americans,  Old  Country- 
men and  native-borns  do  so  much  better 
under  the  Canadian  command?  It  was 
all  a  question  of  leadership.  We  were 
losing  this  war  with  bad  leadership.  We 
won  when  we  got  good  leaders.  Leader- 
ship is  merely  a  capacity  for  doing  things 
and  getting  things  done. 

It  is  a  wonderful  organization,  our 
army  in  France  to-day.  It  is  one  grand 
object  lesson  in  leadership,  co-operation, 
co-ordination,  efficiency,  animated  by  an 
unselfish  public  spirit,  a  readiness  to  serve. 
Plans  have  been  made  to  disband  it;  to 
wipe  it  out  as  an  organization.  Scores 
of  well-intentioned  busybodies  are  plan- 
ning common-place,  futures  for  the  men. 
But  the  great  fact  that  this  army  has  been 
four  years  building,  that  it  contains  to- 
day the  pick  of  young  Canadian  manhood 
— and  some  splendid  womanhood  too — is 
generally  overlooked.  Canada  is  on  the 
threshold  of  the  greatest  opportunities 
that  ever  came  to  any  country.  Whether 
we  will  grasp  them  to  the  full  extent  de- 
pends upon  the  kind  of  people  we  are  and 
how  we  are  served  by  our  public  men  and 
industrial  leaders.  Put  the  nation  in  the 
nds  of  the  army  as  it  is  organized  to- 
ayj  direct  its  efforts  to  organized  peace 
-uits;  it  makes  one  dizzy  to- think  of 
the  great  things  that  could  be  accomp- 
lishes 

So  far  but  one  big  practical  thought  has 
come  out 

Hon:  Dr.  Cody  is  a  democratic  Anglican 
parson  .in  Toronto.     Tradition  and  pre- 
cedent mean  little  to  him.  Wylie  Grier,  the 
parrait  painter,  has  said  that  "Precedents 
were  11  a  de  for  those  who  are  too  lazy  to 
thinkfor  themselves."     Cody  thinks  for 
himstf  and  he  expresses  his  results  so 
effecK'tly,  so  sincerely,  so  disinterestedly, 
so  rodestly  that  when,  a  few  months  ago, 
Jearst.  the  Methodist  Premier  of  Ontario, 
isked  him  to  become  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion he  had  built  up  the  largest  congrega- 
tion in  Can»da.     His  appointment  created 
a  preat  surprise  and  raised  a  cry  from  the 
old     party     politicians     and     Bolshevik 
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journalists.  It  was  redoubled  when  he 
said  he  was  going  abroad  to  study  condi- 
tions before  he  could  say  what  changes  in 
policy  he  would  recommend  his  Province 
to  adopt.  Self-satisfied  Toronto  editors 
said  effete  Europe  had  nothing  on  us. 
Dr.  Cody  comes  back  with  two  big  practi- 
cal ideas.  The  first  is  the  filling  of  all 
vacancies  in  the  teaching  staffs  of  the 
province  with  specially  selected  officers 
and  men  from  our  overseas  army.  And 
the  other,  more  attention  to  the  studies 
that  fit  pupils  for  the  battles  of  life.  At 
present  the  great  majority  of  the  public 
schools  of  Ontario,  and  for  that  matter 
some  of  our  other  provinces,  are  so  ineffi- 
cient as  to  be  unjust  to  the  pupils.  Chil- 
dren are  so  badly  educated,  so  wrongly  in- 
spired, that  they  are  handicapped  for  life. 

Dr.  Cody  will  no  doubt  carry  out  his 
plans  which  should  be  adopted  by  other 
provinces.  With  a  minimum  salary  of 
$1,000  a  year  and  free  house  and  garden 
in  the  rural  schools  with  the  usual  pension, 
the  scheme  will  be  the  most  profitable  in- 
vestment the  province  has  ever  made. 
The  teaching  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  will  be  a  minor  part  of  the 
master's  work.  His  great  work  will  be  in 
making  them  good,  honest,  public-spirited, 
right-living  Canadians,  worthy  of  the 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made  for  them. 

Dr.  Cody  should  go  further;  use  the 
Generals  and  the  Colonels  as  Inspectors  to 
go  among  the  teachers  to  discipline,  in- 
spire and  keep  ever  before  them  the  same 
ideals  which  made  the  Canadian  army 
great.  Let  the  same  feeling  of  pride  and 
responsibility  prevail  in  all  ranks,  except- 
ing that  they  are  training  the  youth  to 
win  in  peace. 

The  great  cry  in  Canada  to-day  is  for 
men.  Men  for  the  bigger  jobs.  There  are 
hundreds  of  openings  for  the  $5,000  to 
$10,000  and  upwards  class.  Thousands 
have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  Not 
because  they  were  not  born  with  the 
ability  to  fill  them,  but  because  of  wrong 
home  or  school  training — wrong  ideas, 
inspirations  and  ambitions.  They  were 
not  trained  in  youth  to  realize  that  the 
first  step  to  success  is  sacrifice  and 
service,  and  the  next  honesty  and  hard 
work.  They  want  the  $10,000  salary  for 
$500  effort.  The  legitimately  successful 
men  and  women  of  to-day  are  they  who 
gave  $1,000  service  when  they  got  $500 
pay.  If  Canada  is  to  become  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth  it  can  only  become  so  by 
giving  better  service. 

Clergymen's  children  in  their  early 
training  have  a  great  advantage.  Their 
average  of  success  in  business  and  the 
professions  is  greater  than  any  other 
class.  We  cannot  all  be  born  in  the 
parsonage  or  manse  but  can  at  least  put 
our  children  under  good  teachers. 

To  become  our  teachers  is  the  greatest 
public  service  the  men  who  have  fought  so 
nobly  for  us  can  now  render  to  Canada. 

But  there  are  other  ways  in  which  their 
leadership  should  be  retained  in  the  pub- 
lic service.  We  need  leadership  and  direc- 
tion in  building  our  country,  getting  more 
producers  on  our  lands,  on  our  fisheries, 
mines  and  forests;  manufacturers  and 
mechanics  to  turn  this  raw  material  into 
articles  of  the  most  perfect  quality  for 
final  consumption;  and  men  to  sell  them 
to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  This  will 
need  a  great  organization  that  can  be 
trained,  disciplined,  co-ordinated,  that 
can  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  classes 
and  conflicting  interests. 

And  here  I  will  have  to  leave  the  sug- 
gestion for  the  present. 
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After  the  Fire 

"Is  he  covered  with  insurance?" 
That's  the  question  after  every 
fire. 

Fire  may  sweep  your  home 
some  day.  How  will  it  leave 
you?  Where  will  you  stand? 
Call  and  see  our  local  agents 
to-day  or  write  direct  to  us  for 
particulars  regarding  our  dif- 
ferent policies. 

Ford  car  owners  will  be  in- 
terested in  our  special  auto- 
mobile policies. 

London  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
of  Canada 

33    Scott    Street 

A.   B.  C.  Carson, 
President 


TORONTO 

F.  D.    Williams. 
Managing  Director 
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COMrnriTABU  TRAINS 
AND  GREAT  SCENIC  BEAUTY 
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Spend  Your  After-War  Vacation 
On  the  North  Pacific  Coast 

Enjoy  Good  Health  and  Recreation  Where  Sunshine  Abounds 


A  NARRATIVE 

"It  seemed  but  over-night  when  we  reached  the  great 
Hinterland  back  of  Lake  Superior,  with  iU  innumerable 
rivers  clothed  to  the  edire  with  a  tangle  of  forest,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  by  rocky  ridges-  the  bright  green 
of  thr  underbrush  and  the  shadowy  white  of  the  birch 
breaking  indiscriminately  the  dark  evergreen  of  the  pre- 
dominating  pines. 

"Nearing  the  head  of  the  Lakes,  the  country  becomes 
more  broken,  and  Nipigon  Forest  Reserve  with  its  world- 
famed  trout  streams  is  soon  traversed.  At  Port  Arthur 
we  aaw  the  largest'  grain  elevator  on  the  Continent,  and 
were  informed  that  the  immense  ahipbuilding  industries 
here,  and  iU  rapidly  increasing  trade  as  the  distributing 
point  for  the  great  undeveloped  territories  lying  to  the 
north  and  west,  is  rapidly  developing  a  great,  metropolitan 
city.  Leaving  Port  Arthur,  the  route  lies  through  the 
picturesque  Rainy  Lakes  district  and  Quebec  National 
Park,  reaching  Winnipeg  by  a  fertile  and  gradually  rolling 
prairie. 

"West  of  Winnipeg  the  prairie  continued  with  its  teeming 
activities,  and  innumerable  clusters  of  grain  elevators 
standing  silent  sentinel  will  long  be  remembered  as  we 
rolled  along  over  the  flat  country.  A  choice  of  routes  ;s 
available  west  of  Winnipeg,  taking  one  either  through 
Brandon,  Reglna  and  Saskatoon,  the  southern  route ; 
through  the  Central  Districts :  or  by  Northern  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan  to  Calgary  and  Edmonton.  We  chose 
the  second  because  of  its  through  train  service.  At  Cal- 
gary and  at  Edmonton  our  short  stay  was  well  spent  in 
studying  the  great  commercial  and  agricultural  opportuni- 
ties  of   this    Last   Great   West   with    its    infinite   possibilities 


as  the  outpost  of  a  mighty  nation.  Here,  work,  enterprise 
and  prosperity  go  hand  in  hand. 

"From  Edmonton  west  the  prairie  is  soon  replaced  by  the 
haze-clothed  mountains  in  the  distance,  and  following  the 
banks  of  the  Athabaska  River  the  Canadian  Northern 
passes  through  Jasper  National  Park,  a  second  Yellowstone, 
to  Yellowhead  Pass  the  Great  Divide.  Yellowhead,  as 
tradition  has  it,  is  named  after  a  mighty  Iroquois-Seotch 
trapper  known  as  Tete  Jaune,  or  Yellowhead,  who  hid  or 
cached  his  furs  at  this  spot  and  stood  a  tower  of  strength 
and  a  goodly  beacon  to  the  luckless  wayfarer  in  the  tem- 
pestuous  days  of  old. 

**The  scenery  at  this  point  is  grand  a  rocky  gorge  cov- 
ered with  dark  pines  and  light  ureen  shrub  above  sur- 
mount the  seething  currents  of  the  Fraser,  while  towering 
on  either  side  and  lost  in  the  clouds  are  the  snow-capped 
peaks  of  the  giant  Mount  Robson,  the  highest  known  tn 
Canada.  Such  is  the  surrounding  chosen  by  a  grateful 
country  In  its  selection  of  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory 
uf  the  famous  British  nurse  martyred  by  Germans  In 
Belgium.  October,  1915  'Mount  Edith  Cavell.* 
"Journeying  south  from  the  Yellowhead  we  followed  the 
Canoe  and  Albreda  ri  *ers.  which  are  in  turn  succeeded  by 
the  North  and  Main  Thompson  rivers,  reaching  at  Lytton  the 
lower  waters  of  the  main  Fraser.  From  here  west  we 
crossed  and  re-crossed,  hugging  its  mighty  and  picturesque 
banks  through  to  Vancouver. 

"Nowhere  in  this  mountainous  and  river-valley  route  of 
over  700  miles  from  the  gateway  to  the  Rockies  clear 
through  to  the  Pacific  did  ft  grow  monotonous  or  time 
hang  heavily,  so  insistent  were  the  attractions  which 
flashed  past  the  windows  of  the  comfortable  Observation 
Car." 
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